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PECULIAR   PHONETIC   SYMBOLS 

USED  IN  THE  WRITING  OR  TRANSLITERATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES. 


^■■ 


ai : 


bh: 
b: 

?: 


ch; 


dh; 

dh: 
d: 


gh: 


h>: 


etc.:  long  vowels;  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  the 
accent  (a,  e,  etc.)  is  used  to  denote  length. 

a  nasalized  a;  so  used  in  the  transliteration  of  the  Ira- 
nian languages. 

labialized  guttural  a  in  Swedish. 

open  a  of  Eng.  hat,  used  chiefly  in  0.  Eng. 

used  in  Gothic  to  denote  e  (open),  in  distinction  from 
di,  the  true  diphthong. 

used  in  Gothic  to  denote  o  (open),  in  distinction  from 
du,  the  true  diphthong. 

in  Sanskrit  a  voic*tl  labial  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

voiced  bilabial  (or  labio-dental  ?)  spirant,  used  in  dis- 
cussions of  Teutonic  dialects. 

voiceless  palatal  sibilant,  similar  to  Eng.  sh,  used  espe- 
cially in  transliteration  of  Sanskrit. 

frequently  used,  e.  g.  in  Slavonic  languages,  to  denote 
the  sound  of  Eng.  ch  in  ch^ek. 

voiceless  palatal  explosive,  commonly  used  in  translit- 
eration of  Sanskrit  and  the  Iranian  languages. 

as  used  in  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit,  a  voiceless 
palatal  aspirate,  an  aspirate  being  an  explosive  with 
excess  of  breath ;  as  used  in  German  grammar,  the 
symbol  for  a  voiceless  palatal  or  guttural  spirant. 

voiced  dental  aspirate  (cf.  c!i)  in  Sanskrit. 

voiced  cerebral  explosive,  so  used  in  transliteration  of 
Sanskrit. 

voiced  cerebral  aspirate  (cf.  ch)  in  Sanskrit. 

voiced  dental  (interdental)  spirant,  equivalent  to  Eng. 
th  in  then ;  so  used  in  the  Teutonic  and  Iranian  lan- 
guages and  in  phonetic  writing. 

a  short  open  e,  used  in  Teutonic  grammar,  particularly 
in  writing  O.  H.  G. 

the  short  indefinite  or  "obscure"  vowel  of  Eng.  gar- 
dener; used  in  the  reconstruction  of  Indo-Eur.  forms, 
and  in  transliterating  the  Iranian  languages. 

in  Sanskrit  a  voiced  guttural  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

voiced  velar  (back-guttural)  explosive,  used  most  fre- 
quently in  Indo-Eur.  reconstructions. 

voiced  guttural  (or  palatal)  spirant,  etjuivalent  to  Mod. 
Greek  7,  and  used  in  transliteration  of  Iranian  lan- 
guages an<l  0.  Eng. 

a  voiceless  breathing,  the  Sanskrit  visarga. 

a  labialized  h,  similar  to  wh  in  Eng.  U'hat ;  used  in 
transliteration  of  Gothic  and  the  Iranian  languages. 

voiceless  guttural  (or  palatal)  sjiirant,  equivalent  to  Ger- 
man ch,  and  used  in  transliteration  of  the  Iranian 
languages. 

the  semi-vowel  y,  or  consonant  form  of  ;' ;  uscci  in  pho- 
netic writing  and  reconstructions  of  Indo-Eur.  forms. 


j :  in  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  and  the  Iranian  lan- 
guages a  voiced  palatal  explosive;  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  a  semi-vowel  (=  y),  for  which  in  Indo-Eur. 
reconstructions  i  is  generally  used. 

jh :   in  Sanskrit  a  voiced  palatal  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

kh:  in  Sanskrit  a  voiceless  guttural  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

1:  the  guttural  ("  thick  "  or  "deep")  of  the  Slavonic  and 
some  of  the  Scandinavian  languages. 

1 :  vowel  I ;  used  in  transliterating  Sanskrit,  in  reconstruct- 
ing Indo-Eur.  forms,  and  in  other  phonetic  writing. 

n  :  nasal  vowel ;  used  in  reconstruction  of  Indo-Eur.  forms 
and  in  phonetic  writing. 

n :    in  Sanskrit  the  cerebral  nasal. 

ii :    in  Sanskrit  the  guttural  nasal  (see  following). 

n  :  the  guttural  nasal,  equivalent  to  Eng.  n  in  longer;  used 
in  transliteration  of  Iranian  languages. 

ii :  palatal  nasal,  similar  to  gn  in  Fr.  regner;  used  in  trans- 
literating Sanskrit  and  in  phonetic  writing. 

6:     palatalized  0  ;  used  in  German  and  in  phonetic  writing. 

Q :    short  open  0  in  Scandinavian. 

0 :     short  palatalized  0  (6)  in  Scandinavian. 

ph;  in  Sanskrit,  voiceless  labial  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

([:  voiceless  velar  (liaek-guttural)  explosive  ;  used  in  recon- 
structions of  Indo-Eur.  forms  and  in  other  phonetic 
writing. 

r:  vowel  r;  used  in  transliterating  Sanskrit,  in  reconstruc- 
tions of  Indo-Eur.  forms,  and  in  other  phonetic  writ- 
ing. 

s :  voiceless  cerebral  sibilant,  equivalent  to  Eng.  sh  ;  used 
in  transliterating  the  Iranian  languages  and  in  pho- 
netic writing. 

s:  voiceless  cerebral  spirant;  used  in  transliterating  San- 
skrit. 

th :  in  Sanskrit  a  voiceless  dental  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

th  :  in  Sanskrit  a  voiceless  cerebral  aspirate  (cf.  ch). 

t :     in  Sanskrit  a  voiceless  cerebral  explosive. 

{:  a  form  of  dental  spirant  used  in  transliterating  the 
Iranian  languages  (represented  in  Jiisti"s  transliter- 
ation by  t). 

}  :  voiceless  dental  (interdental)  spirant,  equivalent  to  Eng. 
th  in  thin;  used  in  Teutonic  dialects  and  in  phonetic 
writing. 

u:     consonant  form  of  u;  used  in  phonetic  writing. 

z:  voiced  cereljral  sibilant,  equivalent  to  s  in  Eng.  pleas- 
ure, and  toy  in  Yr.jnrdin;  used  in  Iranian,  Slavonic, 
and  in  phonetic  writing. 

7, :  a  .symbol  frequently  used  in  the  writing  of  0.  H.  G.  to 
hulicate  a  voiced  dental  sibilant  (Eng.  z),  in  distinc- 
tion from  2  as  sign  of  the  affricata  (ts). 


EXPLANATION   OF   THE    SIGNS   AND    ABBREVIATIONS 
USED   IN   THE   ETYMOLOGIES. 


>,  yielding  by  descent,  i.  c.  under  the  operation  of  phonetic  law. 

<,  descended  from. 

=,  borrowed  without  change  from. 

:  ,  cognate  with. 

+  ,  a  sign  joining  the  constituent  elements  of  a  compound. 

* ,  a  sign  appended  to  a  word  the  existence  of  which  is  inferred. 


ablat. 

ablative 

accus. 

accusative 

adjec. 

adjective 

adv. 

adverb 

cf. 

compare 

conjunc. 

conjunction 

deriv.  of 

derivative  of 

dimin. 

diminutive 

fem. 

feminine 

genit. 

genitive 

i  in  per. 

imperative 

iinpf. 

imperfect 

indie. 

indicative 

infin. 

infinitive 

masc. 

masculine 

nomin. 

nominative 

partic. 

participle 

perf. 

perfect 

plur. 

plural 

prep. 

preposition 

pres. 

present 

pron. 

pronoun 

sc. 

scilicet,  supply 

sing. 

singular 

subst. 

substantive 

vocat. 

vocative 

Anglo-Fr. 

Anglo-French 

Arab. 

Arabic 

Avest. 

Avcstan 

Dan. 

Danish 

Eng. 

English 

Fr. 

French 

Germ. 

German 

Goth. 

Gothic 

Gr. 

Greek 

Heb. 

Hebrew 

Icel. 

Icelandic 

Ital. 

Italian 

Lat. 

Latin 

Lith. 

Lithuanian 

Mcdiii'v.  Lat. 

Media'vul  Latin 

Mod.  Lat. 

Modern  Latin 

M.  Eng. 

Middle  English 

JI.  II.  Germ. 

Middle  High  German 

0.  Bulg. 

Old  Bulgarian  (=  Church  Slavonic) 

0.  Eng. 

Old  Englisli  (=  Anglo-Saxon) 

O.Fr. 

Old  Freiuli 

0.  Fris. 

(11(1  Frisian 

0.  H.  Germ. 

Old  High  German 

0.  N. 

Old  Norse 

0.  Sax. 

Old  Saxon 

Pers. 

Persian 

Portug. 

Portuguese 

Prov. 

Provencal 

Sanskr. 

Sanskrit 

Sc. 

Scotch 

Span. 

Spanish 

Swed. 

Swedish 

Teuton. 

Teutonic 

KEY   TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


aa as  (I  in  father,   and   in   the   second   syllable  o! 

armada. 
a'a same,  but  less  prolonged,  as  in  tlie  initial  syllable 

of  armada,  Arditi,  etc. 

a as  final  a  in  armada,  peninsula,  etc. 

a as  a  in  fat,  and  i  in  French  fin. 

ay  OT  Sb. .  as  ay  in  nay,  or  as  a  in  fate. 
a"y  or  a. .  same,  but  less  prolonged. 

a as  «  in  welfare. 

aw as  a  in  fall,  all. 

ee as  in  meet,  or  as  i  in  machine. 

ee same,  but  less  prolonged,  as  final  i  in  Arditi. 

e as  in  men,  pet. 

e obscure  e,  as  in  Bigelow,  and  final  e  in  Heine. 

e as  in  her,  and  eu  in  French  -eur. 

i as  in  it,  sin. 

i as  in  five,  swine. 

t same,  but  less  prolonged. 

o as  in  mole,  sober, 

T) same,  but  less  prolonged,  as  in  sohriety. 

o as  in  OTO,  not,  pot. 

oo as  in  fool,  or  as  u  in  rule. 

00 as  in  hoolc,  or  as  ii  in  put,  pull. 

oi as  in  noise,  and  oy  in  boy,  or  as  eu  m  German 

Beust. 
ow as  in  now,  and  as  an  in  German  haiix. 


6 as  in  Oothe,  and  as  eu  in  French  neuf  Chintreuil. 

a as  in  but,  hub, 

u obscure  o,  as  final  o  in  Compton. 

il as  in  German  «»<?,  and  as  u  in  French  i?w3a»- 

gais,  vu. 
J  ov  I. . . .  see  I  or  y. 

yu as  M  in  i?mle. 

fu same,  but  less  prolonged,  as  in  singular. 

ch as  in  German  icti. 

g as  in  get,  give  (never  as  in  gist,  congest). 

hw aswhin  which. 

Ml as  cli  in  German  nacht,  g  in  German  tag,  ch  in 

Scotch  luch,  and  7  in  Spanish  Badajos,  etc. 
11 nasal  n,  as  in  French  fin,  Bourbon,  and  nasal  m, 

as  in  French  nam,  Portuguese  Sam. 
n  or  n-y. .  Spanish   fl,   as   in    caRon,   pilton,    French    and 

Italian  gn,  etc.,  as  in  Boulogne. 
I  or  y. . . .  French  I,  liquid  or  mouille,  as  (-i)ll-  in  French 

Baudrillart,  and  {-i)l  in  Chintreuil. 

th as  in  thin. 

th as  in  though,  them,  mother. 

V as  Ml  in  German  zwei,  and  b  in  Sjjanish  Cordoba. 

sh as  in  shine. 

z\\ as  s  in  pleasure,  andy  in  French  yowr. 

All  other   letters  are  used  with  their  ordinary  English 
values. 


NOTE. 

The  values  of  most  of  the  signs  used  in  the  above  Key  are  plainly  shown  by  the  examples  given.  But  those  of 
<■■),  ii,  ch,  A-h,  fi,  and  v,  which  have  no  equivalents  in  English,  can  not  be  sufficiently  indicated  without  a  brief  explanation, 
which  is  here  given. 

o.  The  sound  represented  by  this  symbol  is  approximately  that  of  -u-  in  hurt  or  -e-  in  her.  but  is  materially  different 
from  either.  It  is  properly  pronounced  with  the  tongue  in  the  [lositioii  it  lias  when  a  is  uttered  and  with  the  lips  in 
the  position  assumed  in  uttering  6. 

il.  This  vowel  is  produced  with  the  lips  rounded  as  in  uttering  oo  and  with  tlu'  tongue  in  the  position  required  in  utter- 
ing ee,  into  which  sound  it  is  most  naturally  corrupti'd. 

ch  and  k\\.  Those  are  lioth  rough  breathings  or  spirants  made  with  considerable  force,  ch  Vicing  made  lietween  the  flat 
of  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate,  and  kh  between  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  ch  approaches  in  sound  to  Eng- 
lish sh,  but  is  less  sibilant  and  is  made  further  back  in  the  mouth  ;  Ah  is  a  guttural  and  has  a  hawking  sound. 

I  or  y.  These  are  both  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  French  1  mouille,  in  (-1)11-  and  (-i)l,  which  resembles  English  -y- 
in  lawyer.  Final  /,  that  is,  (-i)l,  may  be  approximated  by  starting  to  proiicmm'c  lawyer  and  stujiping  abruptly  with 
the  -y-. 

n  or  n-y.  The  consonants  represented  by  fi  (Spanish  n,  French  and  Italian  gn,  etc)  are  practically  C(|uivalent  to  English 
-ni-  or  -ny-  in  bunion,  bunyon,  onion,  etc.,  and  except  when  final  are  represented  by  n-y.  Final  ii,  as  French  -gn(e), 
may  be  produced  by  omitting  the  sound  of  -on  in  the  pronunciation  of  onion. 

V.    This  may  be  pronounced  by  attempting  to  utter  Knglish  v  with  the  use  of  the  lijis  alone. 
See  Preface  (vol.  i.,  p.  xxiv.)  and  the  article  Pronunciation  op  Foreign  Names. 
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aldlt'ta  [Sanskrit.  Kdlikata.  ilwt'llinf;  of 
Kali,  an  Indian  di-ity] :  the  capital  of  Brit- 
isli  India:  provinfe  of  Hcngal;  on  the 
east  hank  of  the  Ilufrli.  an  arni  of  the 
(ianfjcs:  about  7")  miles  from  the  sea:  hit. 
22  :!4'  N'..  Ion.  iSS  20  K.  (see  map  of 
North  India,  ref.  8-1).  The  eity  e-'ctemls 
alonj;  the  river  ahout  6  miles,  and  has  an 
averaj;e  breadth  of  1^  miles.  The  river,  here  a  mile  wide,  is 
constantly  full  of  shipiiinf;.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
called  ('howrin<?Iii,  are  the  residences  of  the  Europeans, 
which  in  a  great  part  are  finely  built  in  Grecian  style,  and 
many  of  them  surrounded  by  grovesof  fruit-trees.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mill'  to  the  S.  \V.  is  Fort  Williaui.  l)uilt  at  a  cost  of 
£2.()0().(IO(),  the  largest  fortress  in  the  British  dominions,  oc- 
tagonal in  form,  reciuiring  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  and 
mounting  61!)  guns.  Its  usual  garrison  consists  of  one 
British  and  two  native  regiments.  Between  the  fort  aii<l 
the  city  is  the  Maidan  or  ghu'is.  a  handsome  park,  and  the 
Esplanade,  on  which  is  the  (iovernment  House,  a  magnifi- 
cent building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  in  a  line  with  it 
a  row  of  handsome  <l\vellings.  Tlie  (irincipal  l)uildings  of 
Calcutta  are.  besiiles  tlie  (ioveriunent  House,  the  mint,  the 
town-hall,  the  cathedral,  the  Hindu  college,  and  the  hos- 
f)ital.  Beyond  C'howringhi  is  the  native  or  "  Black  Town," 
mostly  consisting  of  mud  or  bamboo  cabins  and  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  here  and  there  adorned  with  an  idol  of  painted 
wood  or  plaster.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  river  are  situated 
the  botanic  ganlen.  opposite  Fort  William,  and  the  suburb 
llowrah.  with  the  terminus  of  the  Hast  India  Railway,  op- 
posite the  Black  Town.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  floating 
bridge  constructed  on  pontons,  forming  a  permanent  con- 
nection t)et\veen  the  city  anil  the  railway  terminus,  and 
affording  a  continuous  roadwav  for  passengers  and  vehicles. 
It  was  finisheil  in  1HT4,  and  cost  £222,000. 

Down  tr)  16S()  Calcutta  was  notiiing  but  a  iniserable 
Hindu  village,  but  in  that  year  the  English  merchants  of 
Hugli,  having  been  compelled  l)y  the  ^logid  chiefs  to  alian- 
don  their  factories,  moved  20  miles  fart lier  down  the  river 
and  settled  at  the  village  of  Sutilnati.  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  Calcutta.  In  1()S)0  the  Bengal  servants  of  the  P^ast 
India  Company  took  up  their  headipiarters  at  Sutiinati ; 
in  10!I6  Fort  \\'illiam  was  built  :  ami  in  1700  the  three  vil- 
lages of  Sutanali,  Calcutta,  and  (iobind|iur  were  bought 
by  the  company  and  formed  into  one  settlement.  But  half 
a  century  lati-r.  in  KoO.  the  tort  was  captured  and  the 
city  was  sacked  by  the  Nawab  of  Bengal.  Most  of  the  Eng- 
lish residents  escaped  liy  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli, 
but  those  who  remaineii  (140  persons)  were  soon  compelled 
to  siureniler  and  were  locked  u|i  in  the  gmird-room,  the 
"  Black  Hole."  a  chamber  hardly  20  feet  siiiuire.  from  which 
only  twenty-three  persons  came  out  alive  the  next  uuuiiing. 
In  Jan..  1757.  a  British  expedition  fri>m  Madras,  under  the 
cominaiul  of  (_'live.  again  took  jKissession  of  the  city,  and  a 
lu'w  and  much  stronger  fort  (the  [iresent  Fort  Wiiiiam)  was 
built.  From  that  time  the  history  of  Calcutta  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  progress  and  prosperity.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centers  of  Asia  and  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  administrative,  judicial,  unci  military  au- 
thorities of  the  British-Indian  Government, 
66 


The  site  of  the  city  was  admirably  chosen  so  far  as  it 
affords  excellent  anchorage,  the  port  extending  for  10  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  liaving  easy  water-commu- 
nication with  the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahma- 
piitra.  Its  disadvantages  arose  from  its  deltaic  location,  the 
insalubrity  of  the  ground,  and  the  possible  silling  up  of  the 
river.  The  draiiuige  was  found  very  difficult,  as  in  many 
cases  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  works,  however,  though  not  yet 
comijleted.  have  jiroved  very  effective,  the  underground 
sewers  discharging  their  contents  liy  means  of  a  gigantic 
pumjiing  a])paratus,  o])erated  at  an  annual  cost  of  £8,000; 
anil  Calcutta  is  now  not  only  the  healthiest  city  of  India, 
but  compares  well  in  this  respect  with  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  and  Am<'rica.  The  nu'an  temperature  of  the  place 
is  79'  F„  with  extreme  tcnii>eratures  of  about  106'  and  ^''. 
The  average  rainfall  is  66  inches.  The  cyclones  are  fre(|Uent, 
and  often  dangerous.  The  annual  death-rate  is  2.5'82  per 
thousand.  Though  the  Hugli  river  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  main  channel  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  still  navigable  for  ves- 
si'ls  of  the  largest  tonnage,  and  immense  exertions  are  made 
to  |irevent  its  silting  up,  which,  of  course,  would  be  the  death 
of  the  city.  Its  chief  articles  of  export  are  oi)ium.  raw  cot- 
ton, jute,  grain,  hides,  etc. :  of  import,  cotton  fabrics,  hard- 
ware, etc.  In  1890  the  Universitv  of  Calcutta  had  2.727 
matriculated  students.    Pop.  in  1891  (with  suburbs),  840,130. 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Cal'das,  or  C'aldo'tas  [from  Lat,  ca'lidus,  caldus, 
warm]:  a  Sjianish  term  applied  to  warm  springs,  and  form- 
ing jiart  of  the  name  of  many  jilaces  in  Spain.  Among 
these  the  most  noted  is  Caldas  de  Mombuy,  18  miles  X. 
of  Barcelona.  Here  are  thermal  baths  and  some  antiqui- 
ties. 

Caldas  Itarltoza,  Domixhor:  Brazilian  poet;  b.  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1740:  d.  in  Portugal.  Nov.  9,  1800,  His  mother 
was  a  Negro  slave,  and  his  color  was  always  a  so\nce  of  |iain 
to  the  jjoet.  After  serving  in  the  Brazilian  army  until  1762, 
he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  tho 
two  Vasconcellos,  great  patrons  of  poetry.  Through  them 
he  entered  the  best  society,  and  became  noted  for  his  im- 
provisations aiui  songs  accompanied  by  the  viol  (whence 
nis  appellation  cniitnr  ili'  riula).  He  was  elected  to  the  Ro- 
man Arcadia,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles-Leltres  (Nova  Arcailia)  of  Ijsbon.  His  success 
brought  upon  him  many  envious  attacks — from  Bocago 
among  others.  Of  his  "works  may  be  cited  ,1  Doeiifa 
(1777):  Jitropil(n-(io  da  Ilistoria  Snyrada  (3d  ed.  1819):  A 
Vinf/(iiii;n  du  Cigana,  drama  joco-serin  (1794):  Cdiiligas 
(18()6-07).  A.  R.  M.\Rsn. 

Caldas.  Frantisco  Jos£,  de:  naturalist;  b.  at  Popayan, 
Colombia,  in  1771.  He  traveled  with  Humboldt  in  New 
Gramida  and  (^tiiln.  and  made  many  valiuibic  botanical  and 
geographical  studies.  .Sulisetiuently  he  was  director  of  the 
;istronomical  observatory  at  Bogota.  His  most  important 
publications  aiipeareil  in  the  Stmeiiario  de  la  Xiieya 
Oramida.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  t.iok  service 
as  an  engineer  in  the  patriot  army  :  was  captured  and  shot 
at  Bogota  by  order  of  Gen.  Morillo  Oct.  29.  1816. 

*"  H.  H.  S. 


CALDECOTT 


CALDWELL 


Caldeoott,  kawVde-cot,  Randolph  :  artist ;  b.  at  Chester, 
Eni^ljuid,  Mar.  23,  1846.  A  bank  clerk  at  Whiteliurch 
18(h-(i7.  and  at  Manohe.^ter  l.SGT-72 ;  was  iudueed  l)y  his 
successful  sketches  in  the  London  illustrated  papers  to  re- 
move to  the  nu>tropolis  and  devote  his  life  to  the  new  call- 
ing. He  excelled  in  depicting  country  life  and  in  sketch- 
ins  animals;  contributed  to  I'liiivh  and  the  Graphic:  illus- 
trated a  scries  of  CaUheall'-s  Pidinc-hntik'i:  Irvinu's  Old 
CVi/-/.sVHif(.«  (1875),  and  Bracehrid<je  //<(// (1877);  Blackburn's 
Bri'/on  Folk-  (IHHO):  Mrs.  Ewing's  Daddy  Darwin's  Dove- 
cote, and  Jackanapes  (1884).  D.  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health,  Feb.  12,  1886. 

Cill'deroii,  Fkancisco  Garcia  :  lawyer  and  statesman  :  Ij. 
in  Arequipa,  Peru,  1834.  He  was  adinitted  to  the  bar  be- 
fore he  came  of  age,  and  at  twenty-one  was  professor  of 
jurisprudence;  soon  after  began  to  publish  his  imiiortant 
Diclioiiari/  of  Ferucian  Legi.ilal Ion  ;  elected  to  Congress 
18()7:  Minister  of  the  Treasury  in  1S68.  After  the  Chilians 
occuiiied  Linui,  Peru  was  left  without  a  governtnent.  The 
citizens  therefore  made  Calderon  i)rovisi<inal  president  (June 
6.  1883),  and  empowered  him  to  treat  with  the  enemy.  The 
Chilians,  however,  seized  liim,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Valparaiso,  where  he  was  kept  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
During  his  captivity  he  was  confirmed  as  president  by  the 
Peruvian  Congress,  hut  his  term  had  expired  before  he 
could  return.  He  was  afterward  (1886)  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  influential  in  arranging  the  Grace  contract. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 
Calderon,  Philip  IIermogexes  :  painter  of  figure  sub- 
jects and  portraits  ;  b.  at  Poitiers,  France,  May  3,  1833 ;  of 
Spanish  descent,  but  a  British  suljject :  pupil  of  J.  M.  Leigh, 
of  London,  and  of  Picot,  in  Paris;  Royal  Academician  1867; 
first-class  medals,  Paris  Exp(jsitions,'l867  and  1868;  third- 
class  medal.  Paris  Ex|«)sition,  1880;  Legion  of  Honor  1878. 
First  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18.53.  Studio  in 
Limilon,  at  Burlington  House.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Calderon,  Serafin  Estebanez,  de;  Spanish  poet  and 
noNclist ;  h.  in  Malaga.  1801 ;  educated  at  the  University 
of  (^ranada ;  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Let- 
tres  there  1822;  lor  a  time  practiced  law;  civil  governor  of 
Logrono  1836;  of  Seville  1837.  Author  of  El  Solitario 
(1H30);  Cristianos  i/  Moriscos  (1836);  Escenas  Andaluces 
(1847).     D.  at  'Madrid,  Eel).  7,  1867. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  ka1d-df(-ron'  de-laa-baarkiiii,  Pe- 
dro :  the  most  eminent  representative  of  the  national  drama 
of  S|iaiu  :  b.  at  Madrid.  .Tan.  17.  1600.  After  having  studied 
matliematics,  i)hilosophy,  and  jurisprudence  in  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca  he  entered  the  army  in  1635,  and  served 
in  "several  campaigns  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  As 
early  as  1630  Lope  de  Vega  meidions  him  as  tlie  author  of 
inaiiy  popular  plays.  In  1()35  Philip  IV.  called  him  to 
JIadVid  to  sujiply  the  plays  for  the  entertainments  .-it  court, 
and  as  a  reward  for  such  services  nuidc  him  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Santiago.  In  16.50  he  entered  a  religious  confra- 
ternity; in  1653  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
"Chapel  of  the  Kings"  at  Toledo;  and  in  1663  he  returned 
to  JIadrid  as  one  of  the  king's  honorary  chaplains.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  "St.  Peter.  I).  May  25,  1681.  His  distinc- 
tion among  the  S|ianish  dramatists  lies  in  the  novelty 
and  ingenuity  of  his  |jlots,  the  fervor  of  his  cnuilions,  the 
riclmess  of  his  imagery,  and  the  copiousness  of  his  produc- 
tions. While  he  is  liehinil  his  predecessors,  especially  Lope 
de  Vega,  as  regards  the  variety  of  mot  rical  forms,  he  sur)>asses 
them  in  the  melodious  flow  of  his  verse.  Contrary  to  the 
more  realistic  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  was  an  idealist,  and 
his  plays  are  an  idealized  expression  of  the  religious  and 
chivalrous  elements  of  Spanish  life,  characterized  through- 
out by  great  purity  of  thought.  The  401)  plays  (if  Calderon 
nuiy  l)e  <livided  into  the  following  six  classes :  (1)  Religious 
dramas,  c.  g.  Tlie  Wonder-irorkiiaj  Maqician.  The  ('onstant 
I'rince,  Life  is  a  Dream;  (2)  mythological  dramas,  e.  g. 
Echo  and  A^arcissns,  The  liridge  of  Mantihlc;  (3)  histor- 
ical ilramas,  e.  g.  The  Alcalde  <:f  Xalamea:  (4)  comedies  of 
intrigue,  e.g.  .1  [Jonse  irilh  Tico  Doors  is  Hard  to  Keep;  (5) 
ronumlic  ilriunas;  and  (6)  The  Aulas  S(aTiiinentiites.  a,  dra- 
matic form  whith  had  grown  out  cjf  the  media'val  miracle- 
plays,  and  used  to  teach  a  moral  or  religious  lesson  by  way 
of  alii'gorv.  A  convenient  edition  of  Calderon's  works  is 
that  of  llartzenbusch :  Madri<l.  Rivadeneyra,  1872-74  (4 
vols.,  containing  122  comedies  and  75  autos);  the  best 
translation  is  one  in  (ierman,  Schnns/a'ele  von  D.  Pedro 
Caldenm  de  la  Barca.  Uebersetzt   von   .1.  D.  Grics  (9  vols., 


Berlin,  1862).     The  most  recent  biography  is  by  the  Span- 
iard, Don  F.  Picatoste  y  Rodriguez.         Henry  R.  Lang. 

Calderon  y  Beltr&n,  ka'al-da-ron'e'e-bel-traan',  Fernan- 
do ;  Mexican  poet  and  dramatist ;  b.  July,  1809 ;  regarded 
by  Mexicans  as  one  of  their  best  lyric  writers.  His  dramas 
also  have  been  successful.  His  works  have  been  published 
(1844 ;  3d  ed.  1849),  and  are  widelv  read  in  Mexico.  D.  Jan., 
1845.  "  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Calderwood.  kawl'dpr-wolid,  David;  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter and  liistorian:  b.  in  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  in  1575 ;  edu- 
cated in  tlie  University  of  Eilinliurgh ;  became  minister  inj 
Crailingl604.  lie  was  banished  for  his  opposition  to  episco- 
pacy, and  in  1619  retired  to  Holland,  where  lie  puljlished  a 
controversial  work  called  The  Altar  of  Daiiiasciis  (on  the 
polity  of  the  Church  of  England),  which  was  the  great  store- 
house of  Presbyterian  arguments  (Levden.  1621  :  Latin  trans., 
Leyden,  1623;  2d  ed.  1708).  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1635  ; 
became  minister  in  Pencaitland.  East  Lothian.  1640;  and 
wrote  a  Jlistorij  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotlaiul.  pulilislied  by  th& 
Wodrow  Societv  (Eilinburgh,  1842-49,  8  vols.).  D.  in  Edin- 
burgh, Oct.  29"  1650.  See  his  life  by  T.  Thomson,  in  his 
History. 

Calderwood,  Hexrv,  LL.  D.  :  b.  in  Peebles,  Scotland^ 
May  10,  1830;  studied  in  Edinburgh  University  1847-52, 
and  in  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Hall  1852-56;  was 
minister  in  Greyfriars  church,  Glasgow,  1856-68  ;  Examiner 
in  Mental  Philosojiliy  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  1861-64 ; 
conducted  the  class  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1866;  in  1868  was  ajipoiiited  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University:  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1869 ;  d.  Nov,  19,  1897. 
Author  of  The  Fhilosuphi/  of  the  Infinite  (London,  1854;  3d 
ed.  1874);  Handbook  of  Moral  Fhilosophy  (1872;  14th  ed. 
1888);  On  Teaching  (lk7 4  ;  3d  ed.  1881) ;  Relations  of  Ifind 
and  Brain  (1879  ;  2d  ed.  1884) ;  The  Farables  of  our  Lord 
Literpreted  in  view  of  their  Relations  to  each  other  (1880) ;, 
The  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  the  Morse  lecture  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1881) ;  Ecolution  and  Han's- 
Place  in  Nature  (1893).  Revised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Caldwell;  city:  Sumner  co.,  Kan.  (for  location,  see  map' 
of  Kansas,  ret  8-G) ;  on  Atoh.,  Top.  and  S.  Fe,  Ch.,  Rk.  I.. 
and  Pac,  and  St.  L.  and  San  Fran.  R.  Rs. ;  53  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Wichita ;  in  a  stock-raising  region.  Pop.  (1880)  1,005 ;. 
(1890)  1,642;  (1895)  1,448.  Publisher  ok  "Journal." 

Caldwell :  village  ;  on  railroad  ;  capital  of  Noble  Co.,  0. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  6-Ii) ;  situated 
35  miles  N.  of  Marietta ;  in  the  center  of  the  Duck  Creek  oil- 
region.  Tlic  vicinity  yields  coal  and  iron.  Poji.  (1880)  603 ;, 
(1890)  1,248.  Editor  "  Noble  County  Republican." 

Caldwell,  Lake  George  P.-O.  ;  on  railroad ;  cajiital  of 
Warren  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New 
York,  ref.  3-J);  situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  George;  62' 
miles  from  Albany.  It  has  several  hotels,  and  is  a  place 
of  summer  resort.  Steamers  ply  upon  the  lake.  Fort 
William  Henry  and  Fort  George  were  situated  within  the 
limits  of  this"  township.  Poii.  of  townshi])  (1880)  1.223;. 
(1890)  1,377. 

Caldwell:  town;  on  G.  C.  and  S.  Fe  R.  R. :  capital  of 
Burleson  co.,  Tex.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas, 
i-ef.  4-1);  85  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin  :  has  a  male  and  fe- 
male academy,  gooil  public  schools,  and  four  churclies.  It  is- 
in  a  fine  farming  region.  Pop.  (1880)  301:  (1890)1,250; 
(1892)1,500.  Editor  of  "Chronicle." 

Caldwell.  Charles,  JI.  D.  :  jihysician  ;  b.  in  Caswell  co., 
N.  C.,  Jlay  14.  1772.  He  was  for'many  years  Professor  of 
Medicine '  in  Transylvania  University  in  Kentucky.  He- 
wrote,  besides  other'vvorks,  a  Life  of  Oeneral  (ireene  (1819).. 
His  last  work  was  a  re|ioit  on  mesmerism.  I),  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  July  9,  1853.  See  his  Antohioi/raphi/  (Philadel- 
phia, 18"55). 

Caldwell.  Chaklfs  Henry  Bromedgf:  commodore  U.S. 
navv:  li.in  Ilingliam.  Mass.,June  1 1. 1828  :  enteivd  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  l''eli.  37.  ls:!8.  In  18.58,  while  allached  to- 
the  sloop  Vandalia,  Caldwell  had  cliarge  of  an  expedition 
against  a  tribe  of  cannibals  inliabiting  Wega,  one  of  the 
Fiji  islands,  which  he  conducted  with  aliility,  defeating  the 
W'egans  in  a  pitched  battle  and  burning  their  (own.  While 
commanding  the  steamer  Itasca  hi-  took  jiart  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  Ajn-.  34.  1863. 
but  was  unable  to  jiass  the  forts  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
"  owing  to  a  42-pouiid  shot  entering  the  boiler,  the  steam 
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from  which  filled  the  fire  and  engine-room,  driving  every  one 
ii[i  from  below,  and  almost  suffoi'ating  those  on  the  (luurter- 
ilcck."  Ill'  piirticipated  in  llie  ai-tion  with  the  tiraiid  tiulf 
batteries.  Mississippi  river,  .June  !).  ISli'^.  and  in  eonnnand  of 
the  ironi'lad  Mssex  look  part  in  all  the  operations  at  Port  Hud- 
son during  the  spring  and  siininier  of  1863.  1).  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  N.in".  Hi),  ISTT. 

('illdwt'll.  iMKiuuTT,  .\.  -M.:  author  and  educator  in  llie 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  eburch;  b.  in  Hebron,  Me.,  Xov.  29, 
l.-'ttHi:  graduated  at  Howdoin  College  in  1828:  beeanie  prin- 
cipal of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Headfield  in  1828; 
Professor  of  .^lalluMuaties  and  vice-president  of  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.,  in  18:!4;  I'rofessor  of  Metaphy.sics  and  English 
Literature  there  ill  18:i7.  D.  in  Portland,  ^te.,  June  6,  1848. 
lie  was  author  of  a  M<tii>ial  of  Eldi-utian  (1840):  PliilofKip/n/ 
ufVlirialian  I'i'rfer/it)n(lS4l):  Christ ianily  Te.tled  by  Emi- 
nent Men:  Tlie  Doctrine  of  the  English  Verl>;  and  of  a 
large  nuiulier  of  reviews. 

CalihvcU.  S.uii-Ei,  Lr.NT.  D.  U..  l.L.  D. :  li.  in  Xewburv- 
porl,  Mass.,  N'ov.  1:!,  1820:  graduated  at  Waterville  College 
(now  Colby  University),  .Me.,  18:i!);  teacher  Hampton  Falls 
Academy,  Xew  Hampshire, and  Xewburyport  18:jy-42:  grail- 
ualed  at  Xewlon  'riieological  Institulion  1S4.'5;  pastor,  ISan- 
gor.  Me..  184(5-o8:  First  Haplist  church.  Providence,  K.  I., 
18.^8-78;  Professor  of  Church  History  Xewton  Theologi- 
cal Institution  1873-78:  president  of  Vassar  College,  Xew 
York,  1S78-85.     D.  in  Providence,  R.  I..  Sept.  20,  1889. 

Cal'cdoii,  Earl  ok(1801):  Viscount  Alexander  (1797),  Ba- 
ron Caiedon  (1789),  all  of  the  Irish  peerage. — James  Alex- 
ANDEH.  fourth  earl,  was  born  July  11,  1846,  and  succeeded 

his  I'allier  in  IS.)."). 

Calt'do'iiia  (in  Welsh  ceti/dil.  a  woody  shelter:  Imt  Isaac 
Tavlor  deriveil  the  name  from  Gael.) :  the  name  given  by  the 
Koinans  in  the  first  century  to  that  part  of  the  islanil  of 
Britain  whiidi  lay  to  the  X.  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clvdc,  It  included,  of  course,  only  the  highlands  of  mod- 
ern Scotland.  Very  ob.scure  is  the  ethnology  of  the  people, 
and  various  hypotheses  have  been  applied  to  the  fact,  though 
it  seems  most  "probable  that  the  Caledonians  belonged  to  the 
hill  (tacdic  family.  Pliny  is  the  first  author  who  mentions 
Caledonia.  Tacitus  desci-ibcs  the  natives  as  having  red  or 
Siindy  hair,  as  living  in  tents  without  cities,  as  addicted  to 
predatory  warfan',  and  tighling  in  chariots.  The  Uomans 
made  .several  unsuccessful  clforts  to  subdue  these  barbari- 
ans, who  not  only  repulsed  the  invaders  lint  harasseil  the 
Komaii  ccdonies  in  Britain  by  freciuent  inroads.  The  fii-st 
Roman  general  who  penetrated  into  Caledonia  was  Agrie- 
ola.  the  lieutenant  of  Doinitian  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Tacitus.  He  defeated  the  Caledonians  under  (ralgacus  at 
.Mt.  tiraupius,  a  place  of  uncertain  loi'ation.  in  84  a.  D.  Gal- 
g.'icus  is  said  to  have  lost  10.000  men  in  the  battle.  Xever- 
theU'Ss,  in  the  following  year  Agric'ola  was  recalled  to 
Koine,  and  soon  after  the  Caledonians  again  began  to  harass 
the  Homan  colonies.  To  defend  themselves  against  these 
inroads  the  Romans  built  in  139  a.  d.  the  Wall  of  Antonine 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde,  31  miles 
acro.ss,  a  substantial  work  which  can  not  have  been  without 
ibie  cITcct  in  a  war  with  barbarians.  In  208  the  Emperor 
Sevcrus  entered  Caledonia  with  a  great  armainent  and  fully 
determined  to  subdue  the  country.  He  also  succeeded  in 
ri'aching  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island — which,  how- 
ever, mo.st  probably  meant  nothing  more  than  the  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire — but  by  diseiuse,  fatigue,  and  the  per|ietual 
guerrilla  warfare  waged  against  him  he  is  said  to  have  lost 
about  ."iO.OlM)  nu'ii.  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  southward. 
•  A  league  was  then  formed  between  the  Caledonians  and 
their  southern  neighbors,  the  iMoala;  but  while  preparing 
himsi'lf  for  a  new  camiiaign  against  the  league,  the  emperor 
died  at  York  in  210.  .\  century  later  on  the  Picts  are  heard 
of  for  the  first  lime,  and  in  307  Valenlinian  1.  .sent  his  lieu- 
tenants into  Britain  to  dcd'eiid  the  Hritons  against  the  Cale- 
donians and  the  Pict.s.  He  succeeded,  and  once  more  laid 
the  country  between  the  Wall  of  Antonine  and  that  of 
Hadrian  under  Roman  rule.     Sec  Scotland. 

CalcUoniaii  Canal.  The:  n  canal  in  Scotland:  connects 
the  .\tlanlic  Ocean  with  the  Xorth .Sea  near  Inverness:  built 
liy  Ti:i,FoiU)((/.  c.) :  opened  in  1823.  It  isOIJ  milesin  length, 
and  is  formeil  by  cuts  120  feel  broad  at  the  surface,  50  feet 
at  the  bottom,  and  17  feet  deep,  connecting  the  Lochs  Xes.s, 
(lich,  Loihy,  and  Eil.  The  combined  length  of  the  artifi- 
cial portions  is  23  miles.  This  canal  saves  ves.sels  the 
stormy  jiassage  by  the   Hebrides,  which  takes  nine  or  ten 


days   longer.     Ships  of  600  tons  can  pass  through.     The 
highest  jairt  is  Loch  Oicli,  94  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Calodoiiia  Siiriiijjs:  in  Caledonia  township,  Prescott  eo., 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada  :  40  miles  from  Montreal,  and  9 
miles  S.  W.  of  L'Orignal.  They  are  resorted  to  especially 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous,  scrofulous,  and  rheumatic  dis- 
eases. There  are  four  princi|ial  springs,  all  strongly  alka- 
line, one  with  consideraiile  iodine  and  bromine  in  its  wa- 
ters. 

Cal'cndar  [from  Lat.  cnlenJa  rium.  account-book;  de- 
riv.  of  calendne,  first  of  month,  the  day  on  which  accounts 
were  payable] :  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  meth- 
od of  dividing,  distributing,  and  reckoning  time;  also,  a 
book  or  table  e.\hibiling  such  a  method.  There  arc  two 
natural  divisions  of  time,  or  regularly  recurring  periods, 
which  all  calendars  must  recognize — the  day  and  the  year. 
The  month  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  period  of 
the  moon's  revolution  (29J  days  nearly),  to  which  in  some 
calendars  (as  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek)  it  has  been  made 
closely  conformable.  The  week  is,  a[iproximately,  one  quar- 
ter of  a  lunation.  It  is  found  in  the  Oriental  and  Egj'p- 
tiaii  calendars,  and  in  that  of  the  Israelites,  from  whom  we 
have  received  it,  but  it  was  not  known  to  the  (ireeks  or 
the  Romans.  The  (ireeks  instead  employed  derudrs  of  ten 
days  each,  and  the  Romans  periods  of  eight  days,  the  last  of 
wliich  was  called  nundinae  {nuvem.  nine:  (/(>,s.  day),  or  ninth 
day  ;  the  count  including  both  the  nuiuline  at  the  beginning 
and  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  jicriod.  In  the  ancient  calendars 
the  nundine  periods  were  distinguished  by  setting  opposite 
the  successive  days  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  (A 
to  H  iiudusive).  repeating  thesi'  letters  throughout  the  year. 
From  this  usage  was  ih'rived  that  of  the  Christian  calendar 
of  marking  the  days  by  the  first  seven  letters  (A  to  G),simi- 
larlv  repeated.  The  manner  of  denoting  days  of  the  month 
was'  peculiar.  The  fir.st  day  was  always  called  kalendae,  cal- 
ends :  the  fifth  or  seventh, '««»«(-,  nones :  and  the  thirteenth 
or  fifteenth,  idns,  ides.  The  nones  were  the  seventh,  and 
the  idi's  the  fifti'eiith  ill  ^larcli.  May.  July,  and  October,  the 
first,  third,  lil'tli.  and  eighth  months  of  tlie  Roman  year 
((■asily  remembered  by  associating  them  with  the  notes  of 
the  common  chord  in  music):  in  the  remaining  months  they 
fell  on  the  fifth  and  thirteenth.  Any  other  day  was  denoted 
by  its  distance  counted  backward  from  one  of  these  jioints 
oi'  reference,  the  rcd'ercnce-dav  itself  counting  one.  Thus 
Mar.  31  is  J'ridic  Kal  Aiir.,  or'll.  Kal  Ajir. :  'Sl.n:  30  is  III. 
Kal  A|ir. :  July  0  is  Priclie  Xon.  Jul. :  the  oth.  III.  Xon.  Jul., 
etc.  It  is  dillfcult  to  understand  how  so  cumbrous  a  system 
as  this  could  have  maintained  itself  for  centuries  among  a 
cultivated  people. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  year  we  find  the  calendars  of 
different  peoples  materially "ditt'ering.  The  Egyptian  year 
had  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  counted  five  unallotted 
days  at  the  end.  It  was  too  short  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
day:  and  hence  the  beginning  of  the  year  went  backward 
thnaigh  the  seasons  once  in  1.4()0  natural  years  or  1.401 
Egyjitian  years.  This  was  known  as  the  Sothic  Peruid 
{(].v.).  Because  of  this  incessant  movement  the  Egyptian 
vcar  is  called  vaqiie  or  wandering.  The  Greek  year  consist- 
ed of  12  lunar  niontlis  of  30  and  29  days  alternately.  This 
made  the  length  of  the  year  XA  days,  or  11}  days  too  small. 
To  compensate  for  the  "deficiency,  an  intercalary  month  of 
30  or  29  days  was  introduced  every  alternate  year,  which 
made  the  average  length  seven  days  too  great;  for  which 
rea.son  Ihe  intercalary  month  was  omitted  once  in  about 
eight  years.  The  earliest  Roman  year,  attributed  lo  Konni- 
lus,  had  only  ten  moiilhs,  of  which  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
eighth  (those  in  which,  as  above  menticmed,  the  nones  fell 
on  the  sevenlh  and  the  ides  on  the  fifteenth)  had  31  days, 
and  the  rest  30  each.  This  year  of  only  304  days  was  shorter 
than  the  n.'itnral  year  by  about  one-si'x(h.  Each  Komulian 
year  therelore  began  tw"o  months  earlier  in  the  season  than 
ihe  last,  and  the  si.\th  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  with 
the  fifth  natural  vear.  This  circumstance,  according  to  Xic- 
buhr.  determined  the  period  of  the  lustrum.     See  LrsTRi'.M. 

The  months  of  the  original  Konnm  year  were  named  Mar- 
tins. Aprilis.  ."Mains.  Junius.  l^uintili"s.  Sextilis,  September, 
October,  Xovcmber.  December.  Xuma  Pompilius,  second 
King  of  Rome,  added,  according  to  Solinus.  Januarius  to 
the  beginning  ami  Februarius  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  year  was  a  lunar  year  of  354  days,  but  it  was  made  a 
day  longer,  or  355,  beciiuse  there  was  supixised  to  be  luck  in 
odil  numbers.  To  prevent  disiilacemcnt,  an  intercalary 
month  of  22  and  23  davs,  alternately,  was  introduced  every 
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second  year.  This  made  the  year  to  consist  in  effect  of  366J 
days.  Alxiiit  the  year  450  B.C.  the  decemvirs  repruhited  the 
calendar  unce  uu)re,  and  placed  February  between  .January 
ami  Jlarch.  both  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  montlis  were 
now — whether  so  settled  by  Xuina  or  the  decemvirs  is  mi- 
eertain — Martins,  31  davs  :  Aprilis,  29:  Maius,  31 :  Juniu.s. 
2!);  (juintilis.  31  :  Sestilis.  29:  September.  29:  October.  31  : 
November.  29 :  December.  29  :  Januarius.  29  ;  Febniarius.  28. 
The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  between  the  23d  and 
24th  days  (as  we  count  them)  of  February,  or.  in  the  Roman 
manner  of  speaking,  before  the  sixth  calends  of  JIarch.  The 
reason  for  so  placing  it  was  that  the  seventh  calends  of 
JIarch,  or  Feb.  23,  was  the  last  day  of  a  round  year  of  360 
days,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  festival  of  Terminus,  the 
god  of  limits,  under  the  name  Terminalia.  The  Romans, 
like  the  Egyptians,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  remaining 
five  days  as"  Iiai'dly  belonging  to  the  year,  but  as  being  a 
sort  of  interval  lietween  two  years.  The  odd  day  added  to 
the  3.54  for  luck  was  not.  however,  intercalated  in  this  place, 
but  was  introduced  wherever  it  might  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  }uiiidiiiite  from  falling  on  the  calends  of  January  or 
the  nones  of  any  month — such  a  coincidence  being  deemed 
inauspicious.  The  year  on  this  system  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  day  too  long,  added  twenty-four  days  too  much  in 
twentv-foiir  years.  "  It  was  provided,  therefore,  that  during 
the  last  eight  yeai-s  of  this  period  these  twenty-four  days 
should  be  deducted  in  making  the  intercalations.  The  pon- 
tiffs, however,  who  had  the  control  of  the  intercalation,  used 
their  powder  capriciously  for  personal  ends — sometimes  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  terui  of  a  magistrate,  sometimes  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  farmer  of  the  public  revenues.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  calendar  fell  into  extreme  confu- 
sion :  so  tliat  in  the  time  of  Julius  C'.-esar  the  civil  differed 
from  the  astronomical  equinox  liy  nearly  three  months.  This 
powerful  i-uler  resolved  on  a  thorough  reform.  Under  the 
advice  of  the  astronomer  Sosigenes  he  abolished  the  lunar 
year.  He  readjusted  the  months  to  their  proper  seasons  by 
making  the  year  708  A.  r.  c.  44.5  days  long,  extending  from 
Oct.  13,  inclusive  (according  to  our  present  count),  to  the 
81st  day  of  the  second  ensuing  December.  This  year  is 
known  in  chronology  as  the  year  of  confusion.  He  recon- 
structed the  months,  giving  31  days  each  to  the  first,  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh,  and  30  days  each  to  the 
rest,  except  February,  which  had  29  only.  l)ut  every  fourth 
year  received  an  intercalary  day,  making  30.  The  intercala- 
tion took  place,  for  a  reason  already  given  above,  immedi- 
ately after  the  feast  of  Terminalia,  and  was  made  by  rejieat- 
ingthe.s«7o  Kahndas  Jlarfias:  whence  the  year  in  which 
it  occurred  came  to  be  called  bissextile.  Finally,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  transferred  from  3Iar.  1  to  Jan.  1.  To 
flatter  the  vanity  of  Octavius  after  he  had  secured  the  su- 
preme power  and  had  received  the  title  ot  Augustus,  a  day 
was  taken  from  February  by  a  sycophantic  senate  and  given 
to  August,  which  had  been  named  from  him,  for  the  frivo- 
lous purpose  of  giving  to  his  month  no  less  dignity  in  point 
of  numbers  than  July,  which  had  received  its  name  from  the 
first  Ca'sar.  The  lengths  of  the  later  months  were  then  al- 
tered to  prevent  three  long  months  from  occurring  consecu- 
tively. 

The  .Julian  year  consisted  of  365J  days,  and  consequently 
differed  in  excess  by  11  minutes  13-93  seconds  from  the  true 
solar  year,  which  consists  of  3(55  days  5  hours  48  minutes 
46'05  sceotids.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  the  e<|ui- 
nox,  in  the  coin-se  of  a  few  centuries,  fell  back  seusibly 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
C'a'sar  it  corresponded  to  Mar.  25:  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  had  retrograded  to  the  11th.  The  correction  of  this  enor 
was  one  of  the  purposes  sought  by  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  effected  by  Pope  liregory  XIII.  in  1582.  By  sup- 
pressiuL'  ten  days  in  the  calendar.  fTregory  restored  the  eq\ii- 
nox  to  JIar.  21,  the  day  on  which  it  fell  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  32.5.  This  council  dctermiueil  that  the 
Ea.stern  churches  should  celebrate  Easter  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Western — i.  e.  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Paschal 
full  moon,  and  not  on  the  fourteenth  <lay  of  the  Pa.schal 
moon.  The  Gregorian  rule  of  iuten-alation  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  Even- year  of  which  the  number  is  di- 
visil)le  by  4  without  a  renuiinder  is  a  leap-year.  exce|itnig 
the  centesimal  years,  which  are  ouly  leai)-years  wlii;u  divisi- 
l)le  by  4  after  suppressing  the  two  zeroes.  Thus  1(500  was 
a  leap  year:  1700  and  IsOOwere  counnon  years:  1900  will  be 
a  common  year.  2000  a  li'ap  year,  and  so  on.  The  len":th  of 
the  mean  year  thus  fixed  is  3ti5-242o  davs.  or  365  days  5 
hours  49  minutes  12  seconds,  wliich  exceeds  the  true  solar 


year  by  25'95  seconds,  an  error  which  amounts  only  to  one 
day  in  3.325  years.  The  intercalations  might  be  so  made  as 
to  make  the  calendar  year  correspond  even  more  closely 
than  it  does  now  with  the  solar  year,  but  no  other  method 
coidd  be  as  convenient  as  the  Gregorian. 

The  new  calendar  was  received  immediately  or  shortly 
after  its  promulgation  by  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar  till  1700 :  and  in  England  the 
alteration  was  successfidly  opposed  by  popular  prejudices 
till  17.52.  In  that  year  the  Julian  calendar,  or  o/d  sti/le.  as 
it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
date  used  in  all  pidilic  transactions  rendered  coincident  with 
that  followed  in  other  European  countries,  by  enacting  that 
the  day  following  Sept.  2,  1 752.  should  be  called  the  14th  of 
that  month.  Wlien  the  alteration  was  made  by  Gregory  it 
was  only  necessary  to  drop  ten  days:  the  year  1 700  having 
intervened,  which  was  a  connnon  year  in  the  Gregorian,  but 
a  leap-year  in  the  Julian  calendar,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
drop  eleven  days.  The  old  style  is  still  adhered  to  in  Russia 
and  the  coimtries  following  the  communion  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  the  difference  of  date  in  the  present  century 
amounts  to  twelve  day.s.  For  ftiller  information  on  this 
subject,  see  Delambre's  Asfi-onomie  Tlieoriqiie.  ft  Prafigue, 
torn,  iii.,  chap,  xxviii. ;  Ideler's  ic/uiHc/i  der  Cliruuuhgie; 
and  Anthon's  Greek  and  Human  Anfi/jiiities. 

Ecclesiastical  Calendar. — The  ada]jtation  of  the  civil  to 
the  solar  year  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  but  the  churcli 
calendar  for  regulating  the  movable  feasts  imposes  conditions 
less  easily  satisfied.  The  festival  of  Easter  commemorates 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  momentous  event  having 
occurred  near  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover  was  naturally 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples  with  that  anni- 
versary, and  its  annual  returns  were  made  dependent  upon 
the  same  calendar  regulations.  Tlie  Passover  was  observed 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon — that  is,  near  the  full 
moon.  The  question  what  day  is  most  proper  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Easter  became  early  a  subject  of  warm  controversy. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  an  unseemly  contention,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  ordered  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sunday  which  immediately  follows  the  full  moon  that  hap- 
pens upon  or  next  after  the  vernal  equinox.  In  order  to  de- 
termine Easter  according  to  this  rule  for  any  year,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reconcile  three  periods — namely,  the  week,  the  lunar 
month,  and  the  solar  year.  To  find  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  any  given  day  of  the  year  falls,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
on  what  day  of  tlie  week  the  year  began.  In  the  Julian  cal- 
endar this  was  easily  found  by  means  of  a  short  period  or 
cycle  of  twenty-eight  years,  after  which  the  year  begins  with 
the  same  day  of  the  week.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar  this 
order  is  interrupted  by  the  omission  of  the  intercalation  three 
times  out  of  four  in  the  last  year  of  the  century.  But,  to 
render  calculation  unnecessary,  a  table  is  given  in  the  prayer- 
books,  showing  the  corresjiondence  of  the  days  of  the  year 
and  the  week  for  the  current  century.  The  connection  of  the 
lunar  month  with  the  solar  year  is  an  ancient  problem,  for 
the  resolution  of  which  the  Greeks  invented  cycles  or  periods, 
which  remained  in  use  with  some  modifications  till  the  time 
of  the  Gregorian  reformation.  See  Delambre"s  Ilisfoire  de 
V Asironomie  Moderne,  torn.  i..  liv.  i. :  De  Morgan's  Compan- 
ion to  the  British  Almanac  (1845) ;  Barnard's  Mow  to  Find 
the  Church  Festivals  (1872). 

A  new  reform  of  the  calendar  was  introduced  in  France 
during  the  Revolution  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion passed  Nov.  24.  1793.  This  took  for  its  ejioeli  the  mid- 
night next  preceding  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1 792,  from 
which  point  of  time  the  successive  years  were  numbered  I., 
II.,  etc.,  "of  the  French  republic,  one  and  indivisible."'  The 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days, 
leaving,  in  ordinary  years,  five  days  necessary  to  complete 
the  year,  and  in  leap-year  six.  These  days  were  placed  at 
the  end  ot  the  last  month,  ami  under  the  nauu-  Jours  com- 
plimeiitaires  were  celelirated  as  festivals.  As  during  these 
celebrations  the  ordinary  occupations  ot  life  were  suspended, 
and  the  popidation  were  expected  to  give  themselves  up 
without  restraint  to  pleasure  in  every  form,  they  obtained 
the  name  of  sans-ciitottides.  Each  period  of  four  years  ter- 
minating in  a  leap-year  was  also  called  a  Franciade.  The 
leap-year  was  also  called  an  Olymjiic  year.  The  names  of 
t\w  Jonrs  coniplementaireswviv  the  following,  with  the  dates 
as  thev  occur  in  a  leap-vear :  Primidi  (dedicated  to  Virtue), 
Sept.  16  ;  Duodi  (dedicated  to  Genius),  Sept.  17  ;  Tridi  (dedi- 
cated to  Laluir).  ."^ent.  18:  Quartidi  (<ledicated  to  Opinion), 
Sej)!.  19:  yuintidi  (dedicated  to  Rewards),  Sept.  20;  Sextidi, 
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li  .Jour  (ic  111  lU'Volution.  Sept.  21.  On  this  last  day  every 
FreiK'lniian  was  reqtiiroil  to  renew  the  national  oath,  to  lire 
p-ee  or  dif.  In  order  that  the  corrections  found  neces- 
sary hy  the  iiiatheiuaticians  of  Pope  Gre<;ory  niijiht  be  em- 
bodied also  in  the  new  calendar,  it  was  further  provided 
that  the  Kranciade  terininatiuf;  the  century  should  have 
no  Olvnipic  or  leap  year  except  in  the  fourth  century  and 
in  all  suiisc(|ucnt  centuries  whose  nuuibei"s  are  divisilile  by 
four,  whicli  latter  were  to  retain  the  Olympic  year  until  the 
fortieth  century,  which  was  to  end  without  an  Olympic 
year. 

The  months  received  names  derived  from  their  prevail- 
ing nieteorolonfieal  characteristics,  or  fronv  the  products  of 
tlie  earth  maturing  in  tliem,  tlie  several  seasons  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  terminations  of  the  names,  as 
follows : 

1  Vendfimiaiie,  22  Sept.— 21  Oct.,  inclusive.  Vintage  month. 
AUTl'MN.  •  Bruinttire,       22  Oct.— SO  Nov.,  "  Foggy  month. 

(  Kriniaire,         21  Nov.— 20  Dec.,  '*  Sleety  mouth. 

i  Nivose.  21  Dec— 10  Jan..         "  Snowy  month, 

Wi.NTER.  -  Pluviuse.         20  Jan. — IS  Feb.,         "  Rainy  month. 

/  Ventose.  19  Feb.— 20  Mar.,         "  AVintlj"  month. 

\  Germinal,       21  Mar.— 19  Apr.,         "  Budding  month. 

Sprino.   -,  Floreal.  20  Apr.— 19  .May.         "  Flowery  month. 

(  Prairial,  20  May— 18  June,         "  Pasture  month. 

(Mes.sid4»r.        19  June- IK  July,         "  Harvest  month. 

ScuMEB.  ■  Therniidor.     19  July— 17  Aug.,         "  Hot  month. 

( Fructidor,       18  Aug.— Hi  Sept.,        "  Fruit  month. 

The  week  was  abolished.  Instead  of  this,  the  month  was 
divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  each.  The  names  of 
the  days  of  the  decade  were  Primidi,  Diiodi.  Tridi,  Quartidi, 
t^uintidi,  Scxtidi,  Septidi,  Octidi,  Nonidi,  Decmli.  The  de- 
cadi  thus  fell  on  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth  days  of 
the  mouth,  which  were  called  Decadi  1.,  Decadi  II.,  Decadi 
III.  For  distinction  the  intermediate  days  were  described — 
rather  awkwardly — as  "  before  Decadi  I.,"  "after  Decadi  I."  ; 
"before  Decadi  ll.,"  "after  Decaili  II.."  etc. 

This  calendar  first  went  into  operation  Nov.  26,  17!):i,  and 
was  discontinued  Dec.  31,  lyo.i,  when,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  empire,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  resumed. 

F.  A.  P.  Har.nahd. 

C'lll'eiMlerinsr  [cahiidar,  older  ralaitder;  from  Fr.  caliiit- 
dre.  .Med.  Lai.  riitendra,  corruption  under  influence  of  folk- 
etyin.  of  Lat.  fi/lindruii  =  (ir.  Kv\ivSpo5,  roller]  :  the  process 
of  finishing  or  of  iiuparting  a  smooth  polislied  or  glazed 
surface  to  linen  an<l  cotton  goods,  paper,  etc.,  by  passing 
the  material  whose  surface  is  to  be  finished  between  two  or 
more  closely  set  rolls  or  cylinders  which  are  caused  to  re- 
V(jlve  by  hand  or  by  the  application  of  steam  or  other  mo- 
tive power.  The  domestic  mangle  in  use  in  Great  Hritaiii 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  f<u-m  of  calendering-maehine. 

The  finish  given  is  of  diflerent  kinds,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  nuichine  is  used.  The  first  ol)ject  of 
calendering  is  to  smooth  out  and  erailicate  creases,  lumps, 
knots,  etc.  With  greater  i>ressure  the  threads  are  deprived 
of  their  roundness  and  the  material  acquires  an  appearance 
of  <  losene.ss  and  a  silky  luster.  When  to  pressure  is  added 
friction,  obtained  by  makitig  the  cylinders  revolve  with  dif- 
ferent velocities,  an  adilitioiuil  polish  called  glazing  is  im- 
partcil.  If  two  folds  of  tlie  material  are  pas.sed  through  lo- 
gi'ther  a  wiry  appearance  results,  caused  by  the  impression 
of  llie  threaifs  of  one  fold  on  the  other.  If  a  cylinder  with  a 
pattern  is  used  the  elTect  known  as  "  watering"  is  produced. 

The  machine  consists  of  several  cylinders,  generally  from 
three  to  twelve  in  number,  arranged  vertically  in  a  strong 
framework.  The  cylinders  are  connected  with  a  long  lever 
loaded  with  weights  at  the  fai-lher  extremity,  by  which,  or 
by  means  of  .screws,  great  force  nniy  be  applied.  Hollow 
cylinders  of  iron,  brass,  or  steel  are  used  when  heat  as  well 
as  piessure  is  required.  They  are  heated  by  steam  passed 
through  the  interior,  or  by  gas,  or  by  red-hot  healers.  It  is 
of  importance  that  .some  of  the  cylinders  should  combine 
considerable  hardness  with  ela.sticily.  For  this  purpose  cyl- 
inders made  of  solid  paper  or  compressed  cotton  are  used. 
W(X)d  is  also  used,  but  it  is  liable  to  crack  and  war|). 

Cal'i'litls  [Lat.  hiliiidai;  deriv.  of  raid  re,  call :  cf.  Gr. 
KoXfiv.  lall :  Ihi'  day  on  which  the  pontitT  pro<daiiiis  the 
iionrs.  fixing  the  calendar]:  the  first  day  of  each  Woman 
month,  because,  according  to  Jlacrobiiis.  before  I'n.  Flavins 
the  scribe,  against  the  will  of  the  patricians,  nuule  the/V/.s/; 
(propitious  days — days  when  courts  were  open)  known  to  all 
the  people  (about  300  years  It.  C),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  miiu)r  priests,  on  the  first  appearance  of  each  new 
moon,  to  summon  the  plebeians  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near 
the  Curia  Calabria,  and  there  to  announce  the  number  of 


days  lief  ore  the  nones  (always  five  or  seven,  including  the 
dnij  of  culling  and  the  day  of  the  nones  itself),  by  so  many 
times  repeating  the  word  calo.  If  the  partof  this  statement 
which  makes  the  beginning  of  each  month  dependent  on 
direct  observation  of  the  moon  is  correct,  it  is  imixissible  that 
the  months  of  the  early  Hoiuan  calendar  should  have  had 
the  fixed  and  r.ither  arbitrary  lengths  usually  assigned  to 
them.  As  to  this  question  historians  dilfer,  some  asserting 
that  the  Roman  months  were  stricily  lunar  down  to  a.u. c. 
44S:  others,  as  Censorintis.  that  their  lengths  were  fixed  by 
Numa.  the  second  king.    See  Cai,exuar. 

Careiitlire  [Lat.  cnlenfum:  from  cale're,  to  be  hot]:  a 
strange  malady,  said  to  occur  in  the  tropics.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  fever,  strong  hard  pulse,  convulsions,  and  sud- 
den, acute  delirium.  The  patient  ituagines  that  he  can  see 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  green  fielils.  the  leafy  branches 
of  trees,  etc..  and  he  will  attempt  to  throw  himself  into  the 
waves.  This  irresistible  impulse  to  cast  one's  self  into  the 
sea  may  be  considered  the  special  characteristic  of  calen- 
ture, in  regard  to  the  nature,  identity,  and  even  existence 
of  which  authoritii'S  differ. 

Calfil,  Giy  Ambroise  :  Prince  of  Lusignan ;  Armenian 
scholar  and  writer:  also  known  under  the  name  of  Insiif 
Bev ;  grandson  of  that  Prince  Ainaury  of  Lusignan  who, 
under  the  name  of  lusuf  Bey.  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Kgyiit  in  17!)!).  He  was  born  in  Constantinople, 
Alar.  2.  1830:  educated  by  the  Mekliitarists  in  Venice.  In 
1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  professor  at  the  College  Murat ; 
but  in  18.54.  a  disjigrcemenl  having  arisen  between  the  Mek- 
hitarist  leaders,  he  resigned  his  position  and  founded  an  in- 
dependent national  school  at  Grenelle.  of  which  he  was 
director  for  three  years.  Compelled  by  his  delicale  health 
to  retire  into  private  life,  he  develo])ed  a  great  activity  as  a 
writer,  published  a  Dirtionnaiie  Artnenien-Franfais  (I860); 
Franfais-Annenien  (1S66) :  translated  various  French  works 
into  Armenian, as.  for  instance,  i'fH//  et  Virginie,  Telemague, 
etc.:  and  wrote  a  Unirersol  History;  a  Sacred  History; 
Lecture  pour  /oi(s(1867);  Guides  de  la  Conversation,  for 
several  languages,  etc. 

Cal'sary :  town;  capital  of  district  of  Alberta,  Canada 
(fcjr  location,  see  map  of  Canada,  ref.  9-F):  on  main  line  of 
C.  P.  K.  K.  at  junction  of  line  running  N.  to  Kdmonton(l!)2 
miles),  and  S.  to  Maileod;  situated  on  Bow  river;  840  miles 
W.  of  \Vinni])eg.  and  042  E.  of  Vancouver  on  Pacific  coast. 
Calgary  has  a  public  school,  and  a  convent  school  for  girls; 
.\nglican.  Roman  Catholic.  Presbyterian.  JMethodist.  and 
Baptist  churches:  court-house:  two  hospitals,  one  general 
and  one  conducted  by  gray  nuns.  It  is  the  center  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  cattle-ranching  district.  Its  chief  intlustrial 
eslalilishiiu'iils  are  launcry.  soap-works,  flour-mill,  and 
brewery.  It  has  electric  lights,  water-works,  a  sewer  system, 
and  telephone.  It  was  originally  a  post  of  the  Northwest 
mountect  [)olice.  established  in  187.5;  but  was  organized  in 
1884  as  a  town.     Pop.  (1880)  30 ;  (18!)1)  3.870. 

Editor  ok  "Herald." 

Callioiiii.  k!ll-hoon'..Jonx  Caldwell,  LL.  D.  :  statesman; 
b.  in  Abbeville  district,  S.  C,  .Alar.  18,  1782:  graduated  at 
Vale  College  in  1804;  studied  law;  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1811.  He  began  his  jiolitical  career  as  a  Democrat  and  a 
leader  of  the  war  parly;  supported  the  tarilf  of  1810  and 
the  U.  S.  liank  ;  in  Oct..  1817.  he  became  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Monroe.  Ileapprove<l  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820;  waselected  Vice-President  of  the  V.  S. 
in  1824.  in  which  canvass  he  was  supported  by  the  friendsof 
.lack.sou  and  tho.se  of  Adams.  Having  joined  the  Jackson 
party,  he  was  again  elected  Vice-President  in  1828.  when 
(ten.  Jackson  was  chosen  President.  About  this  time 
he  l)ecaiue  an  advocale  of  free  trade  aiul  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
South  Carolina  Exfiositlnn.  which  allirined  that  any  State 
can  nullify  unconstitutional  laws  of  Congress.  Calhoun 
and  Van  fturen  having  become  a.spirants  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  I'.  S..  Gen.  Jackson,  by  promoting  the 
nomination  of  the  latter,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Calhoun. 
He  resigned  the  ollice  of  Vice-President  in  i8:i2.  anil  was 
then  elected  a  .Semitor  of  the  U.  S.  for  South  Carolina.  A 
convention  held  in  South  Carolina  near  the  end  of  1832 
ailopted  what  was  known  as  the  Nullification  ordinance. 
Its  object  was  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  protective 
tariff  policy  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  in- 
stead of  the  Fi'der.'d  cotirts.  and  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imiiorts  in  that  Stale  inider  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1832,  levied,  as  was  alleged,  with  a  <lir.it   view  rather  to 
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the  jirotectioii  of  the  manufactures  of  the  U.  S.  than  the 
collection  of  revenue,  until  the  protective  principle,  so  called, 
should  be  so  tested  and  decided  bv  the  State  courts.  This 
was  in  pui-suance  of  Jlr.  Calhoun's  peculiar  doctrines,  known 
as  nullification.  He  held  that  under  the  Federal  system  the 
judiciary  of  each  State  had  the  reserved  sovcreigrn  right  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers  dele- 
pited  under  the  Constitution  by  the  States  respectively. 
This  ordinance  was  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  12.  1833.  Tlie 
determined  attitude  of  Gen.  .Jackson  against  these  nullifica- 
tion doctrines  caused  general  and  serious  alarm  lest  a  con- 
flict of  forces  should  ensue  between  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities.  It  was  in  this  coniiition  of  affairs  that  Jlr. 
Clay,  as  a  mediator,  came  forward  with  his  famous  "  tariff 
compromise"  of  1833,  which  was  founded  upon  the  avowed 
principle  of  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  after 
1843.  To  this  measure  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port, and  in  this  way  the  anticipated  perils  of  the  crisis  were 
averted. 

As  a  deliater.  Mr.  Calhoun  occupied  the  foremost  rank 
among  U.  S.  Senators,  and  was  scarcely  equaled  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  except  Mr.  Clay  and  Jlr.  Webster. 
These  three  were  known  as  "the  Great  Trio."  Tlie  deliate 
between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the  nature  of  the 
Feileral  government  and  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  so 
called,  in  Feb.,  1838,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  for  al)ility 
and  elociuence  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  Mr.  Calhoun 
retired  from  the  Senate  in  Mar.,  1843,  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  .State  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  Mar..  1844.  It  was  under 
his  auspices  that  the  "  Tyler  treaty."  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  was  negotiateil  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  184.5.  and  opposed  the  Jlexi- 
can  war  in  1846.  lie  continued  in  tlie  Senate  until  his 
death  at  Washington,  Mar.  31,  1850.  His  mind  was  emi- 
nently metaphysical,  and  his  private  character  was  without 
reproach.  Among  his  writings  are  two  posthumous  works — 
one,  a  Dixqiiisifioti  on  Government,  and  the  other.  A  Dis- 
course on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  tlie  United 
States.  These  are  both  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  ad- 
mirers and  men  of  his  school  of  politics.  See  Calhoun,  by 
H.  Von  Hoist,  in  American  Statesmen  .Series. 

Revised  by  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Call,  kaa'k'e  :  a  town  of  the  state  of  Cauca,  Colombia;  70 
miles  X.  by  E.  of  Popayan ;  on  a  western  declivity  of  the 
Amies  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  2-B).  It  has  two 
fine  churches  and  an  active  trade.     Pop.  12,700. 

Calibre,  or  Caliber  [via  Fr..  perhaps  ultimately  from 
Arab.  qOIih,  mold:  but  deriv,  from  Lat.  qua.  lilira — of  what 
Weighty — is  not  impossible]:  a  French  word  which  is  also 
much  used  in  English:  signifies  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a  gun  or  any  firearm.  It  is  usually  measured  and  described 
in  inches  or  parts  of  inches.  Tlie  cannon  in  which  solid 
shot  is  used  are  often  denoted  by  the  weight  of  each  shot,  as 
a  24-pounder,  but  mortars  which  throw  shells  or  hollow 
shot  are  usually  designated  by  such  terms  as  a  13-incli  mor- 
tar, etc. 

Calico  :  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth;  said  to  be  so  named  from 
Calicut,  a  city  of  India,  where  it  wa-s  first  manufacturecl. 
It  was  imported  into  England  by  the  East  India  Companv 
in  1(531.     See  Calico-printino. 

Calico-bass:  a  species  of  sunfish  (Pomocis  sparoides) 
found  in  the  rivers  of  the  Plastern  U.  S.,  so  called  from  the 
coloration. 

Calico-printing:  the  art  of  producing  jjatterns  on  cot- 
ton doth  either  by  priming  in  colors,  or  in  mordants  which 
become  colors  when  subsec|uenlly  ilyed.  Cloth  made  from 
cott<m  and  wool,  when  similarly  printed,  is  known  as  mous- 
.seline  de  laine.  Calico-printing  originated  in  India  in  very 
ancient  times.^  Pliny  describes  the  art  as  priR'ticed  by  the 
Egyptians.  For  a  long  time  chintz  counterpanes  were  im- 
ported into  England  from  India.  The  art  spread  westward 
to  Asia  Mini. rand  the  Li'vaut.  It  was  im[)orleil  into  Hol- 
land by  the  Dutch  East  Inilia  Companv.  and  spread  into 
Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cenlurv  -Vugs- 
burg  in  Bavaria  was  noted  for  its  jirin1<>d  linens  aMd'c.ittons. 
Calico-printing  wa-s  introduced  nito  Englalid  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  development  of  the  art  was  for 
a  long  time  seriously  retarded  by  the  o|)position  of  the  silk 
and  woolen  weavers.  At  their  "instigation  the  importati(m 
of  chintz  from  Calicut  was  prohibited,  and  a  heavy  reveinie 
tax  was  phwed  upon  English  calicoes.  Finally.  i"n  1720,  a 
law  was  enacted  i)rohiliitinL'  the  wearing  of 'any  printed 


calicoes  whatever,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin. 
This  law  was  repealed  in  1736,  but  a  duty  of  Gd.  per  yard 
was  still  levied.  In  1831  all  duties  were  repealed.  Great 
Britain  is  now  the  largest  producer  of  calicoes ;  the  U.  S. 
stand  second.  The  finest  calicoes  are  made  in  Alsace,  at 
Milhlhausen.  Calico-printing  involves  a  variety  of  opera- 
tions, some  of  wliich  are  [jeculiar  to  certain  styles,  while 
others  are  common  to  all. 

Singeing. — The  first  operation  is  the  removal  from  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  of  the  fibrous  nap  or  down,  which,  if 
not  removed,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  colors.  The  removal  of  the  nap  is  effected 
either  by  passing  the  cloth  rapidly  over  a  red-hot  plate 
(Fig.  1)  or  between  lines  of  gas-jets.  A  shearing-machine  is 
also  in  use  for  this  purjiose. 


Fig.  1. — Hot-platH  sintreiiiK  ■  -\-  tliiviu^-enpine  :  B  ) '  ai"e  senii-eylin- 
drical  red-hot  plates  of  copper  or  iron  :  D  is  the  furnace  door; 
E  is  the  ventilator  :  F.  a  wooden  box  filled  with  water,  through 
which  the  cloth  runs  after  singeing  ;  G  are  three  rollers  which 
remove  the  excess  of  water  from  the  singed  cloth  ;  H  is  the  fold- 
ing-reel, driven  by  a  tielt.  I.  from  the  lower  roller.  G  ;  K  is  the 
cloth  :  L  M  is  an  "arrangement  of  levers  and  steel  chains  to  lift 
the  cloth  from  the  plates  in  case  of  stoppage. 

BlearJiiiig  is  then  effected  by  boiling  the  cloth  with  lime, 
souring  with  suliihiirie  acid,  boiling  with  soda-ash  and 
rosin,  boiling  with  soda-ash  alone,  treating  with  bleaching- 
powder,  souring  again,  and  finally  washing  thoroughly 
with  water.     See  Bleachixg. 

(Calendering  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the 
cloth  smooth  and  even.  It  is  effected  by  passing  it  between 
very  heavy  rolls. 

Fi.riiig  tlie  colors  upon  the  cloth  is  effected  (1)  by  the  aid 
of  monlants,  substances  which  have  an  affinity  for  V)oth 
fiber  and  color,  as  madder,  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  artificial 
alizarine,  etc..  fixed  by  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
chromium,  etc..  aniline  colors,  fixed  by  albumen,  gluten, 
arsenite  of  alumina,  tannate  of  antimony,  etc.  Stunach  and 
cutch,  which  j.roduce  drabs  and  blacks  with  oxide  of  iron 
by  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  they  contain,  belong  to  this 
class.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
action  of  true  mordants  and  of  agents  which  simiily  produce 
insoluble  colors  in  the  tissue  of  the  cloth,  as  the  two  classes 
pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations.  These  in- 
soluble colors  are  produced  by  double  or  simple  decomposi- 
tion, by  the  successive  treatment  of  the  cloth  with  the 
necessary  reagents.  Thus  Prussian  blue  is  fixed  on  the  cloth 
either  by  first  a]>plying  an  iron  salt  and  then  treating  it 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  it  is  |)roduced  by  the  de- 
composition of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  alone,  under  the 
influence  of  certain  acids.  Chrome  yellow  is  produced  by 
the  successive  a])i>licaIion  of  a  lead  sjilt  and  bichromate  of 
potassa.  Indigo  is  fixed  by  ap]>lying  it  in  solution  as  color- 
less reduced  indigo.  an<l  develo|iing  it  as  insoluble  blue  pig- 
ment iiy  oxidation  in  the  air.  Brown  oxide  of  manganese 
is  formed  by  a|)iilying  sulphate  of  manganese,  withdrawing 
the  suljihuric  acid  by  an  alkali,  and  oxidizing  to  a  brown 
oxide  by  hypochlorite  of  lime.  Aniline  black  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  an  aniline  salt  in  the  cloth.  (2)  Colors 
are  fixed  liy  iigents  which,  being  first  mixed  with  the  color, 
are  applii'd  to  the  cloth  and  then  remlered  insoluble,  when 
they  hold  the  color  u])on  the  libers  either  mechanically,  as 
idlramarine  blue,  (iuignet  green,  chrome  yellow,  madder 
lake,  or  mechanically  and  chemically,  as  aniline  colors,  fixed 
by  albumen  coagulated  by  heat. 

Patterns  are  pnxliued  (1)  by  printing  the  mordant  in 
figures,  and  subsequently  ]iroducing  the  colors  in  the  dye- 
li(luors:  tmuhler  ■•^fylis;  (2)  by  )irinting  one  component  of 
the  color,  and  then  pa.ssing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of 
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the  other  component,  or  of  the  agent  necessary  to  develop 
the  color:  iJdudiny,  brotuini/.  indif/o.  pencil  blue,  and  China 

blue  slijli'x;  (:i)  by  printing;  the  oolor  tojri'ther  witli  llie  iiicir- 
(lant  or  tixiiii;  ai;ent,  aiiil  rendcriiii;  it  iiisoluble,  or  devi'lop- 
iiiK  it  liy  air  i>r  steam.  This  is  culled  topical  ur  surface 
printin;;.  anil  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  calico- 
printing:  steam  colors,  spirit  colors,  aniline  black,  aniline 
colors  by  albumen,  pigment  printing,  metallic  printing  :  (4) 
liy  printini;  resist  or  reserve  jjastes,  which  protect  certain 
portions  i)f  the  cloth,  and  prevent  the  fixinj;  (if  tlic  cnhir  in 
the  subse(iiient  dyi'ing  operations:  resist  styles;  (■»)  by  dis- 
charjiinK  the  color  from  portions  of  the  cloth  previously 
<lyi'd  :  tlischarge  styles. 

The  colors  most   frequently  employed   in  calico-print inf; 
^are  (1)  the  dyestufTs  proper — madder  in  its  various  forms, 


1  iG.  •^.—Block-printing  by  hand. 

which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  important  dyewares, 
«nd  has  been  completely  displaced  by  artificial  alizarine: 
«li/,arinc-oranj;c.  alizarine-blue,  jrallcicyainne.  alizarine-yel- 
low, antliraccne-lu-dwn,  which  are  all  artificial  dyes  pre- 
pared from  coal-tar  :  lo{;woo(l.  Hrazil-wood.  sandal,  cam,  and 
liar  wood,  and  fustic  :  cpiercitron  liark,  indigo,  Persian  ber- 
ries, cocldni'al,  and  an  almost  endless  array  of  aniline  col- 
ors :  (2)  the  astringents  which  contain  tannic  acid,  catechu, 
sumach,  nulgalls,  etc.:  ('.i)  the  pigments  chrome  yellow  an<l 
orange.  Prussian  blue,  (iuignet  green,  ultranuirine,  Schecle's 
green,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese.  For  details,  see 
■each  under  its  own  nanu> :  also  DvKiN'ii  and  Dyestiffs. 
The  mordants  most  freciuently  used  are  salts  of  alunnna, 
iron,  chromium,  tin,  idckid, 
calcium,  nuigiu'siuni,  caseinc, 
alliumeii,  gluten,  taniuc  acid, 
ami  other  astringents. 

Thickenings. —  in  |)repar- 
ing  the  colors  and  mordants 
for  printing  it  is  necessary 
to  thicken  them  to  ]irevcnt 
A  spreading  and  running.  The 
..•i^^Of  agents  generally  used  for  this 
jiurpose  are  wheat  flour, 
starch,  dextrine,  gum-araliic. 
guru  si'Uegal.  gum  tragacanth, 
and  glue. 

Printing  Apparatus. — The 
mordants  and  colors  are  ap- 
plied to  the  cloth,  either  by 
wooden  blocks  or  cylinders 
with    raised    patterns,  or   by 


FiQ.  .3.— I'r.s-,  I.. I  1.1. ..'1;  printing. 

copper  plates  or  cylinders  with  sunken  patterns,  the  copper 
cylinders  being  most  generally  used  for  common  calicoes. 


Each  color  or  tint  retjuires  a  separate 
l)loek,  jilate.  or  cylinder.  In  the  print- 
ing of  cloth  very  nearly  the  sanu'  prin- 
ciples apiily  as  in  thi'  ]irinting  of  pa- 
per. Wocks  are  applieil  by  hand  (Fig. 
2)  or  by  press('s  (Fig.  o).  The  Perro- 
tine  is  a  machine  for  applying  three 
blocks  successivelv  ;  it  was  invented 
by  M.  Perrot.  of  l\ouen.  The  jiloni- 
biiie  (Fig.  4)  was  a  macliine  invented 
by  Ebinger.of  St.-Deids.  for  the  print- 
ing of  calico  by  a  continuous  process 
with  wooden  I'elief  cylinders.  The 
introduction  of  copper  cylinders  or 
rolls  upon  which  the  |iattern  is  en- 
graved has  led  to  a  wonderful  expan- 
sion of  the  calico-printing  industry, 
and  has  almost  entirely  displ.-iccd  all 
other  modes  of  printing.  Figs.  5  and 
6  exhibit  the  disposition  of  the  more 
essential  iiarts  in  jirinting  with  en- 
graved cylinders.  'J'he  cloth.  F.  passes  . 
over  a  huge  dr\nn,  H,  against  which 
the  rolls.  A.  arc  pressed.  Each  roll 
is  su]iplied  with  thickened  mordant 
or  color  by  a  wooden  cylinder.  C, 
which  dips  into  a  vessel,  E,  contain- 
ing it.  A  .sharp-edged  blade,  I),  called 
the  color  doctor,  scrapes  off  the  su- 
]ierfluous  mordant  or  color  fi'om 
the  iniengraved  portion  of  the  roll: 
another  blade,  called  the  lint  doc- 
tor, cleanses  the  roll  as  it  leaves  the 
cloth,  Hy  enlarging  the  drum  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  may  be  in- 
creasecl  from  one  to  twenty  colors  liy 
ber  of  rolls.     p''ig.  7  exhibits  a  three- 


FiQ.  4.— Plonit^ine  print- 
ing :  R  is  the  color- 
trough.  The  roll  A  ap- 
plies the  color  to  the 
roll  B.  which  transfers 
it  to  the  endless  web 
N.  by  which  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  cyl- 
inder P.  which  prints 
it  upon  the  cloth  as  it 
passes  over  the  drum 
G. 


adding  to  the  num- 
color  machine ;   Fig. 


Fig.  5.— Single  roll. 


Fig.  6.— Three  roll. 


8  a  twelve-color  machine.      The  pieces  of  cloth,  measur- 
ing each  about  40  yards,  ai'e  stitcheil  together,  and  the  proc- 


Fio.  7.— Three-color  machine. 


ess  becomes  continuous,  miles  of  calico  being  printed  with- 
out stopping  the  machine.     A  similar  machine  is  now  em- 
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ployed  in  ]irintiiig  wall-jmiiiT.  As  oaeli  mil  prints  only  a 
portion  of  tho  iiattoni,  it  is  of  course  very  important  to  regu- 
late  the  tension  of  the  cloth  to  secure  the  ]iroper  location  of 
the  [larts  of  the  figure.  It  is  found  that  the  cloth  stretches 
in  length    md  consequentl)  dimini-'hes  in  width  in  the  mi 


Fia.  8 — Twelve  color  machine  with  luuble  cjlinder  diagonal  engine  and  patent  hot  air  dr> ing  apparatus 

chine,  so  each  roll  must  be  matle  to  print  a  slightly  narrower 
pattern  than  those  which  precede  it.  To  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  tlie  mordants  or  colors,  the  cloth  passes  directly  from 
the  macliinc  to  a  heated  drying-room  or  over  steam-h  cated 
copper  cylinders. 

Madder  SfijU. — Before  the  introduction  of  steam  colors 
this  used  to  be  the  most  important  and  extensively  prac- 
ticed style  of  calico-printing,  ajjplicable  not  only  to  the 
coloring-matter  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  to  nearly 
all  organic  coloring-matters  which  are  soluble  in  water  and 
(capable  of  forming  iiisolulile  compounds  with  luorilants. 
The  thickened  mordants  are  printed  on  the  cloth,  and  the 
colors  are  produced  by  passing  the  cloth  throngli  the  dye- 
beck,  whi(.'h  contains  the  dyestufl's  and  water.  For  pinks 
the  mordant  employed  is  acetate  of  alumina;  for  reds,  the 
same,  more  concentrated,  with  an  addition  of  chloride  of 
tin;  for  jmrnle,  acetate  of  iron;  for  chocolate,  acetate  of 
alumina,  with  a  little  acetate  of  iron;  for  lirown,  catecliu, 
wilh  a  litlh'  nil  rate  of  copjier;  for  drab,  catechu,  willi  a  lit- 
tle nitrate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  iron;  for  black,  a 
strong  .solution  of  acetate  of  iron;  for  blues,  grays,  lielio- 
tro|)es,  a  chromium  mordant:  for  orange,  acetati'  of  lead, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  chloride  of  tin.  After  the  mor- 
dants have  been  printed  on  the  cloth,  it  is  run  into  the  dry- 
ing-room, antl  then  exposed  to  the  process  of  itjiiiiifj.  This 
has  for  its  objeid  the  setting  or  rendering  insolulile  of  llie 
mordants.  It  is  effectcMl  by  hanging  the  cloth  in  a  room 
where  it  is  exposed  to  air,  warmlh.  and  a  certain  degree  of 
moist  uri!.  The  alumina  loses  most  of  its  acelie  acid,  and 
passes  into  the  condition  of  an  insoluble  basic  salt;  the 
iron  loses  acetic  acid  and  takes  up  oxygen,  passing  into  the 
condition  of  an  insoluble  basic  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  The 
gooils  are  next  ex[)Osed  to  a  cleansing  process  called  diing- 
i«//.  Formerly  cow-dung  was  used  I'cu'  this  purpose;  it  was 
mixed  wilh  Wiitcr.  and  the  g<iuds  were  pjissed  through  thr 
mixture  and  siibjeeted  In  a  kind  of  seouring.     Phosphate  of 


soda,  arseniate  of  soda,  and  silicate  of  soda  have  now  almost 
entirely  displaced  the  dung.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  is 
to  remove  the  excess  of  mordant,  render  what  is  left  quite 
insoluble,  and  clear  the  unmordanted  portions  of  the  cloth. 
The  next  step  is  tht  d\eiiig  which  is  effected  in  the  dye- 
beck.  Water  and  the 
]iroiier  coloring-mat- 
ters are  introduced, 
md  by  means  of 
team  the  whole  is 
heated  to  the  proper 
temperature.  The 
lyesfutfs  employed 
lepciid  somewhat 
qioii  the  tints  to  be 
|iioduced.  Alizarine 
iloiie  is  used  for 
]  links ;  for  reds,  pur- 
]iles.  chocolates,  etc., 
I  portion  of  the  ali- 
zarine is  replaced  by 
15razil-wood ;  foror- 
inge.  Persian  berries 
ire  added,  with  quer- 
citron and  fustic ; 
for  blacks,  logwood ; 
for  a  myrtle  green, 
linitroso-resorcinol. 
Ill  order  to  brighten 
t  he  colors,  to  render 
them  more  perma- 
nent, and  to  clear 
the  whites,  the  cloth 
IS  next  subjected  to 
the  elfdviny  process. 
This  consists  in  e.x- 
]iosing  it  to  a  bath 
containing  bran  and 
soaii,  ""d  then  to  a 
very  ^^eak  solution 
if  lileaching  -  pow- 
ler,  hyjiochiorite  of 
lime.  If  the  colors 
employed  include 
Persian  -  berry  or- 
nnge.  the  cloth  is 
passed  through  a 
very  weak  bath  of 
chloride  of  tin.  The  cloth  is  then  washed,  starched,  and  cal- 
endered, when  it  is  ready  for  market.  Calico  dyed  in  mad- 
der styles  is  the  most  durable,  resisting  the  action  of  light  and 
soap  better  than  any  other  style.  Gfirdiiciiic  .s/i/li'>i  arc  mor- 
danted in  the  same  manner.  Ijut  arc  dyed  with  garancine — 
madder  which  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  (See 
Madder.)  This  is  a  more  economical  way  of  using  madder. 
It  is  preferred  for  dark,  heavy  colors  where  the  cloth  is  much 
covered.  The  soaping  o]ieratioii  is  omitted,  and  the  colors 
are  not  as  fast  as  those  dyed  with  madder.  Carbonate  of 
lime,  wliiting.  is  added  to  the  dye-beck,  to  neutralize  the  free 
acid  in  the  giirancine.  Arliticial  alizarine  is  now  exlensive- 
ly  manufactured  from  aiilhraceiie.  a  hydrocarbon  obtained 
from  coal-tar.  It  has  entirely  displaceil  the  various  prepara- 
tions of  tlie  madder  root,  botli  in  the  dye-beck  and  in  topical 
printing.  (See  .iVlizauixk.)  J'addcd  styles  are  specially 
adapted  to  mineral  colors.  Somelimes  padding  is  resorted 
to  for  the  production  of  a  ground  of  a  uniform  tint,  the  fig- 
ures to  be  subsequently  applied  by  topical  printing.  Ill  this 
case  the  clotli  is  hrst  passed  through  a  nuird.-mt.  then  dried, 
and  passed  through  the  dye.  To  jiroduce  a  pale-blue  ground 
the  cloth  is  first  passed  through  a  weak  iron  solution,  tlien 
dried,  iiassed  through  chalk  .susiieiided  in  water  to  lix  the  iron, 
then  through  ferrocyanide  of  potassa  to  jiroduce  Prussian 
bine.  To  produce  a  design  in  chrome  yellow  the  cloth  is 
printed  with  a  thickened  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  dried, 
]iassed  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  fix  the  lead, 
and  then  through  a  solutimi  of  bichromate  of  polassa.  A  com- 
mon jiadded  style  is  iron  luilV,  produi'ed  by  jiassing  thrinigh 
an  iron  solution  and  fixing  by  an  alkaline  bath.  Maiii/anese 
bronzes  were  once  a  favorite  style.  They  were  ])repared  by 
padding  with  chloride  of  manganese,  then  through  caustic 
soda,  and  finidly  through  liypochloride  of  lime.  A  uniform 
brown  ground  was  thus  prnduced.  l!y  ]irinting  figures  wilh 
prolni'hidride  of  tin  mixeil  with  |iiginents  or  decoctions  the 
lirown   color  was   discharged,  and   colored   patterns   on   a 
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brown  jrroilncl  were  produceil.  Topical  printing  has  dis- 
plaeiMl  to  a  foiisiclerahle  ilefrroe  the  old  inaiUli'V  stylos.  The 
colors  and  the  mortlant  or  fixiiifr  ajjent  lieinij  applied  to  Iho 
cloth  tofjether,  the  openilions  of  duniciiif;  and  dyein};  are  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  and  a  much  greater  Viiricty  of  colors  and 
shades  can  be  enipli>yeil;  and  as  the  coloi-s  do  not  come  in 
conlact  with  the  whiles,  there  is  a  ftreat  economy  of  ma- 
terials. Woolen  fabrics  and  de  laines  are  always  jirinted  in 
this  maniuT,  as  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  mordantin.!: 
and  dyeing  in  the  madder  style,  owing  lo  the  alTinity  whicli 
wool  posse.s.ses  for  most  coloring-matters.  Slfam  coturx  are 
produced  by  printing  upon  the  cloth  alizarine  colors  and 
dyewiKul  extracts,  mixed  with  the  mordants,  to  tix  them  and 
to  produce  the  di'sired  tints,  and  properly  thickened.  On 
exposing  the  dried  cloth  to  steam,  an  imiiiuite  union  of  the 
coloi-.  mordant,  and  liber  is  effected.  Such  goods  are  very 
brilliant  and  permanent  to  light,  and  withstand  hot  soap- 
solution,  which  barely  altei'S  the  shades.  For  steam  reil.s, 
alizariiu;  and  various  dyewood  extracts,  especially  Brazil- 
wood, are  employed.  For  reds  and  pinks,  alizarine  is  mixed, 
in  the  form  of  paste,  with  solutions  of  acetate  of  alumina, 
acetate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  tin,  and  a  thickening  composed 
of  wheat  starch,  acetic  aciil.  gum  tragacanth,  and  olive  oil 
boiled  to  a  paste  with  water.  For  iJurples,  pyrolignite  of 
iron  is  used  in  place  of  acetate  of  alumina;  for  heliotrope, 
acetate  of  chromium  replaces  the  alumina:  for  an  orange, 
nitro-alizarine  is  used,  and  the  print-color  prepared  other- 
wise as  for  a  red  with  alizarine;  for  a  yellow,  alizjirine  yid- 
low  lixcd  with  alumina,  or  a  decoction  of  Persian  berries 
with  alumina  and  tin  as  mordant,  or  a  decoction  of  quercit- 
ron bark  with  alumina  as  mordant.  Alizarine  blue  with 
acetate  of  chromium  gives  a  fine  blue  ;  alizarine  gi'een  with 
the  same  mordant,  a  beautiful  gray-green;  gallocyanine  and 
chr<ime,  a  fast  violet ;  napht  hazariiie  and  chrome,  a  hand.some 
gray,  and  nuxtures  of  these  an  infinite  variety  of  shades. 
Ijogwooil  and  its  preparations,  fixed  with  acetate  of  chrome, 
give  lilacks;  for  chocolate,  catechu,  extracts  of  logwood, 
I'ersian  berries,  and  acetates  of  chrome  anil  alumina  give  a 
good  steam  color.  Aniline  bl'iek  is  a  topical  style,  which 
has  almost  entirely  displaced  logwood  and  other  blacks  for 
certain  kinds  of  styles.  It  is  produced  by  printing  a  thick- 
eni^d  mixture  of  aniline  .salt  with  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent,  such  as  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, sulphate  of  copper,  etc.  The  color  is  developed 
by  ageing  or  a  short  steaming,  and  the  goods  are  finally 
iiassed  through  a  weak  solution  of  carlionate  of  .soda. 
When  applied  to  large  surfaces  this  black  injures  the 
strength  of  the  fabric:  its  use  is  consecpiently  restricted  to 
light  patterns  showing  a  large  proportion  of  white;  for 
goods  with  a  small  proportion  of  white  anil  consecjuently  a 
heavy  black  the  print-color  has  a  different  composition,  the 
mineral  acid  of  the  aniline  salt  being  neutralized  liy  an  ad- 
dition iif  ferrocyanide  of  ]iiitassiuin  ursoilium.  This  black 
is  also  specially  adapteil  for  use  with  other  topical  styles. 
It  is  practically  indelible.  By  substituting  naphthylamine 
for  the  aniline  salt  the  beautiful  naphthylamine  violet  is 
proiiueed. 

Aniline  Styles. — While  the  different  aniline  colors  are 
more  especially  adapted  to  wool  and  silk  <lyeing  and  print- 
ing, they  are  nevertheless  employed  to  a  large  extent  in 
calico-printing,  either  in  the  clye-beck  or  by  topical  appli- 
cation as  steam  colors.  In  the  former  ca.se  the  cloth  is 
printed  with  (1)  albumen,  caseine,  gluten,  or  chloride  of 
tin,  followed  by  a  nutgall  decoction  to  produce  insoluble 
laimales,  and  then  ]>as.sed  through  an  acid  solution  of  the 
aniline  color  ;  or  the  cloth  is  mordanted  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  substances,  the  nutgall  decoction  jninted 
on.  and  then  ]>assed  through  the  aciilulated  color.  Single 
tints  are  thus  |iroduced.  For  use  as  topical  colors,  to  be 
fixed  by  steam,  the  aniline  colors  are  mixed  with  albumen, 
gluten  (either  putrid  or  dissolved  in  soda-lye,  weak  acid, 
or  .saecharate  of  lime),  caseine  in  lye  or  weak  acid,  glue, 
taniiate  of  glue,  tannic  acid,  oleo-sulphuric  acid,  shellac 
in  liorax.  arsenious  acid  in  glycerine  (method  of  Alfred 
I'araf),  or  with  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  alumina  in  acetate 
iif  alumina.  The  last  process,  devised  by  I'erkin  and 
.Selicdtz,  is  more  extensively  employed  than  any  other, 
excc'pt  perhaps  that  with  tannin.  Of  course  in  topical 
printing  any  desired  number  of  aniline  coloi's  may  be  used 
at  the  same  time.  Pif/mfnt  prinlinfi  iiwulws  theappliea- 
tiim  of  the  pigments  used  in  painting  to  the  surface  of  the 
clnth  by  means  of  some  cementing  agent.  t'aoutchouc 
dissolved  in  na|ihtha  was  first  employed  with  excellent  re- 
sult.s,  but  the  danger  of  fire  attending  the  use  of  naphtha 


has  caused  the  substitution  of  albumen,  caseine,  or  gluten 
for  the  caoutchouc.  The  pigments  generally  used  arc  ultra- 
marine, chrome  yellow  and  orange,  (iuiguet  green,  and 
lampblack  for  drabs.  Jlcfa/lic  jtri'dpitdtcn,  as  tin  precipi- 
tated by  zinc,  are  sometimes  printed  on  cloth. 

Indigo  Sti/les. — Indigo  is  in  some  respects  a  very  peculiar 
dye;  it  is  insoluble  in  its  ordinary  blue  form.  ("loIIioXjOj, 
but  is  changed  by  reducing  agents,  such  as  grape-sugar  ii; 
soda-lye,  or  protoxide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  action  of 
lime  on  cop[)eras,  to  colorless,  soluble,  hydrogenized  indigo, 
•■'uIInNjOi.  By  pa.ssing  the  cloth  through  such  a  solution, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  the  indigo  is  oxidized  and  be- 
comes blue  again,  being  fixed  as  an  insoluble  pigment  in  the 
faliric.  By  repeating  the  treatment  any  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. By  the  use  of  reserve  pastes  or  discharges,  with 
topical  prinling,  white  or  colored  figures  on  a  blue  ground 
are  produced.  Pencil  blue  is  a  name  given  to  a  style  of  cali- 
coes which  were  preiiared  by  piinling  on  by  hand,  with  a 
piece  of  wood  called  a  pencil,  the  colorless  reduced  indigo. 
On  oxidizing  it  ])ro<luced  figures  in  fast  blue.  TheChina 
blue  or  putter;/  ulyli-  {^i.>  vaWi-d  from  its  n'semblance  lo  old 
china)  was  once  very  popular,  liut.  owing  to  its  cost  and 
the  ease  of  imitating  it  with  Prussian  blue,  is  now  almost 
obsolete.  The  blue  indigo  was  printed  on  the  cloth,  form- 
ing blue  figures  on  a  white  ground.  To  render  the  color 
fast  the  indigo  was  worked  into  the  cloth  by  treating  it 
alternately  with  lime  and  copperas,  liesiat  styh«  involve 
the  use  of  a  resist  or  resei've  which  protects  the  cloth  in 
mordanting,  dyeing,  padding  or  covering,  so  that  the  mor- 
dant or  color  does  not  adhere.  Some  resists  act  mechani- 
cally, as  clay,  fat,  oil,  resin,  wax.  and  sulphate  of  lead. 
Others  act  chemically,  as  citric,  tartaric,  or  o.xalic  acid,  or 
bisulphatc  of  pota,ssa,  which  are  )irinleil  on  cloth  mordant- 
ed with  alumina  or  iron  to  remove  them  and  prevent  the 
fixing  of  the  color,  ."^uljihate  of  zinc.  sul]iliate  and  acetate 
of  copper,  and  eldoride  of  mercury  are  special  resists  used 
in  indigo  styles.  While  renis-f,  for  cylinder  printing,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  acetate  or  suliphate  cpf  copper  thick- 
ened with  gum  or  dextrine.  It  is  printed  on  the  white  cloth 
and  allowed  lo  dry.  When  the  cloth  is  handli'd  in  the  indi- 
go vat  containing  the  soluble  colorless  indigo  it  is  dyed  a 
uniform  Ijlue,  the  insoluble  indigo  being  precipitated  as 
insoluble  blue  jiignieiit  in  the  fibers,  except  where  the  resist 
has  been  applied.  Here  the  copjiersidt  having  been  changeil 
to  oxide  of  copper  by  (he  alkali  of  the  vat,  the  colorless  in- 
digo is  oxidized  by  the  oxide  of  copi)er  (which  becomes  sub- 
oxide), and  deposited  on  the  surface.  On  subsequently 
pa.ssing  the  dyed  goods  through  dilute  suljihuric  acid,  the 
sub-oxide  of  co|)]ier  is  dissolved  and  the  indigo  detached, 
leaving  white  figures  on  a  blue  ground.  Often  the  resist  is 
mixed  so  as  to  contain  a  mordant  for  some  other  color; 
thus  the  resist  ajipliedto  cloth  to  be  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat 
may  contain  an  iron  or  alumina  mordant ;  so  that  after  the 
ground  with  the  white  figures  is  produced,  the  white  be- 
comes colored  red,  purple,  or  black  in  the  dye-beck  with 
madder,  woods,  or  bark.  This  style  is  .sometimes  called 
lapin.  from  a  remote  resemblance  to  lapis  lazuli. 

Discharge  Style. — .\ftcr  cloth  has  been  uniformly  dyed  of 
one  color,  agents  called  discharges  are  sometimes  emjiloyed 
to  remove  the  color  and  produce  a  white  pattern,  lU' by  add- 
ing to  the  discharge  certain  agents  the  original  color  is  not 
only  removed,  but  another  color  takes  its  place.  By  print- 
ing a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  with  pipe-clay  and  g<im  on  a 
piece  of  cloth  dyed  red  or  purple  with  madder  or  woad, 
or  blue  with  indigo,  and  pa.ssing  it  through  weak  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  the  color  will  be  discharged,  leaving  a 
white  pattern.  Were  a  salt  of  lead  added  to  t)ie  mixture, 
it  would  be  fixed  by  the  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  on  sub- 
sequently passing  the  cloth  through  bichromate  of  potassa, 
would  develop  chrome  yellow  in  place  of  the  whites.  A 
modification  of  this  style  is  the  well-known  bandanna  style 
for  handkerchiefs.  Several  folds  of  cloth  dyed  Turkey  red 
with  ma<hlcr  are  placed  between  perforated  lead  plates. and 
firmly  squeezed  together  in  a  hydraulic  press.  A  solution 
of  chloruie  is  forced  through  the  perforations,  destroying 
the  coUir.  This  is  followed  by  water,  and  on  removing  the 
cloth  from  the  press  it  is  found  to  i]resent  white  figures  on 
a  red  ground.  Indigo  is  oxidized  to  .soluble  isatine  (t'loHio- 
XjOi.IIjo).  which  is  removed  by  washing,  by  the  acti<m  of 
chromic  acid  (ap[)lied  in  the  form  of  bichromate  of  potash), 
or  by  a  mixture  of  potash  and  ferri<'vanide  of  potassium. 
Reducing  agents  are  also  employed  as  dischargers,  especially 
the  ])rotoehloride  of  tin,  or  tin  .tall.  When  this  compound 
comes  in  conlact  with  oxide  of  iron,  a  soluble  prolochloride 
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■of  iron  is  forraeil.  which  is  readily  removed  by  washing, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  sesquioxide  of  tin  (SnO.SnOj)  is 
fixed  upon  the  cloth,  and  is  ready  to  fix  red  or  yellow  dyes 
on  the  spots  treated. 

Combination  Styles. — By  combining  two  or  more  of  the 
above  styles  the  greatest  variety  of  result  may  be  obtained. 
Some  of  the  finest  French  and  English  cretonnes  exiiibit  the 
most  elaborate  designs  and  most  pure  and  brilliant  colors, 
and  are  really  works  of  art.  For  further  details,  see  Ure"s 
Dictionary  of  Arts.  Science,  and  3Ianiifartiires  :  lluspratt's 
Dictionary,  especially  the  last  German  edition  ;  Scliiitzen- 
berger's  fraite  tics  Matieres  Co/ora«Yfs,  especially  the  Ger- 
man edition ;  O'Neill's  Dictionary  of  Dyeing  and  Calico- 
printing:  and  Krieg's  Theorie  iind  Practische  Anwendiing 
von  An\lin  in  der  Fdrberei  niid  Druckerei;  the  annual  vol- 
umes of  Wagner's  Jahresherlcht  fiber  die  Fortschritte  der 
Chemischen  Tec/inologie.  The  following  jieriodicals  are 
especially  devoted  to  dyeing  and  calico-printing:  3Ioni- 
teur  de  la.  Teintiire :  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Industrielle 
de  Mnlhouse;  Reimann's  Farberzeitung  \  Die  Jltister- 
zeitung  fur  Fdrberei,  Druckerei,  etc.  See  also  Mousse- 
line  DE  LAINE  and  SlLt-PEMTING. 

Revised  by  J.  S.  Lidlam. 

Cal'icilt,  or  Kalikat:  a  seaport-town  of  British  India; 
presidency  of  Madras ;  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  103  miles 
.S.  W.  of  Seringapatam,  and  about  570  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Bombay;  lat.  11°  1.5'  N.,  Ion.  75°  46'  E.  (see  map  of  South 
India,  ref.  6-D).  It  was  the  first  place  in  India  visited  by 
Vaseo  da  Gama,  who  arrived  hero  in  j\Iay.  1408.  It  was 
then  a  populous  and  important  city,  and  it  continued  to  be 
for  nearly  two  centuries  a  flourishing  emporium.  Its  pros- 
perity then  declined,  but  has  more  recently  revived ;  the 
jinchorage  is  a  roadstead.  This  to\vn  gave  name  to  calico 
througirthc  Portuguese.     Pop.  (1891)  65,700. 

Califor'nia :  the  largest  of  the  Pacific  States  ;  extending 
from  -62    28'  to  42°  N.  lat.,  and  from  114°  30'  to  124°  45'  W. 

Ion.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Oregon,  E. 
by  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  S.  by 
Lower  ('alitcjriiia. 
andW.  by  the  Pa- 
cific. It  has  a 
coast-line  of  more 
than  700  miles, 
and  an  average 
breadth  of  200 
miles.  Area  by 
the  eleventli  cen- 
sus (18!K))  158.360 
s(i.  miles,  or  101,- 
350.400  acres, 

nearly  equal  to 
New  England, 
New  York,  and 
Peinisylvania. 
California,  by 
-census  of  1890.  ranked  twenty-second  among  the  States  in 
population,  twelfth  in  value  of  agricultural  products,  first 
in  vine  culture,  and  high  in  the  second  rank  in  value  of 
manufactures. 

Tii/iiiyraptiy :  Mountains,  Lakes,  and  Rivers. — The  to- 
pography consists  of  two  mduntain-ranges  more  than  100 
miles  apart,  running  fnmi  .\.  W.  In  S.  K.  thrcmgh  tlic  whole 
length  (if  the  State,  and  with  a  broad  valley,  mostly  fertile, 
lying  lietween.  These  mountain-ranges  are  of  varyitig 
width,  sometimes  consisting  of  three,  two,  or  a  single  chain, 
and  with  spurs  and  outliers  extending  at  some  |>oints  nearly 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  the  W.  range  is  the 
Coast  Range — nut  always  appropriate — and  its  branches 
have  many  local  names;  the  best  known  of  these  is  tlie  San 
Diablo  range.  1.50  miles  long  by  .50  broad;  between  tliis  and 
the  coast  are  lower  ranges,  as  the  Palo  Scrito.  Sant;L  Lucia, 
San  Rafael,  and  Santa  Inez  mountains.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia this  Coast  Range  spreiuls  out  in  a  confused  mass  of 
mountains  extending  across  the  State — the  San  Hernardino, 
San  .Tacinto,  and  other  chains.  The  great  K.  rangi'  is  the 
Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy  Mountains,  foriTiing  a  boundary 
between  ( 'alil'ornia  and  Nevada  for  a  jiart  of  the  distance, 
but  about  the  lliirty-eighth  jiaralli'l  tnridng  ilue  S.  and  di- 
viding into  three  parallel  cliains, and  further  S.  uniting  with 
the  Coast  Range  in  masses  of  mountains  aixl  hills  in  a  wild, 
rugged,  and  desert  region.     There  are  nniny  lofty  jieidis  in 
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both  ranges,  though  the  highest  are  in  the  Sierra  Nevada — 
Shasta,  Spanish  Peak,  Jits.  Dana.  Lyell.  Brewer,  Tyndall, 
Whitney,  Lassen's  Butte,  Pyi'amid  Peak,  and  others.  Some 
of  these  have  been,  and  perhajis  still  are,  volcanoes.  What 
is  known  as  the  California  Valley,  about  400  miles  long 
and  from  40  to  100  miles  in  width,  lies  between  these  moun- 
tain-ranges. There  are  also  other  large  valleys,  rich  and 
fertile,  as  well  as  some  which  are  waterless,  barren,  and 
deadly  in  their  niephitic  vajiors.  The  most  picturesque  and 
remarkable  of  the  valleys  of  California  are  the  Yosemite 
(see  Yosemite)  and  the  Tuolumne  Valley,  which  much  resem- 
bles it.  East  of  the  Sierra  is  a  series  of  lakes  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  State — Klamath,  Goose, 
Honey,  Owens,  and  others,  some  of  them  being  alkaline, 
others  salt,  others  dry  most  of  the  year,  and  Tahoe,  one 
of  the  deepest,  sweetest,  purest,  and  most  elevated  lakes 
on  the  continent.  In  the  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  there  are 
deep  depressions  (former  lakes)  like  the  Death  Valley,  400 
feet  below  the  sea,  and  the  bed  of  an  ancient  estuary, 600 
feet  below.  In  the  Califiu-nia  Valley  are  several  important 
lakes,  of  which  Clear,  Tulare,  and  Kern  are  the  largest. 
There  is  only  one  navigable  river  which  discharges  its  waters 
directly  into  the  ocean,  the  Salinas,  at  the  Bay  of  Monterey; 
other  mountain-torrents  of  moderate  length,  not  navigable, 
are  n\nnerous.  Two  important  na\igable  rivers — tlie  San 
Joaquin  from  the  S.  E.  and  the  Sacramento  from  the 
N.  E. — as  well  as  several  smaller  navigable  streams,  flow 
into  the  San  Pablo.  Suisun,  and  San  Francisco  Bays.  Tu- 
lare Lake  receives  King,  Kern,  White,  and  Tule  rivere. 
The  harbors  of  California  are  San  Francisco  (the  best  on  the 
Pacific  coast),  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Mon- 
terey Bay,  etc.  There  are  numerous  islands  near  the  coast, 
some  of  them  inhabited  and  cultivated. 

Minerals. — Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in  paying 
qiiantities  in  many  places — the  gold  jjure,  in  scales,  fine 
ilust,  nuggets,  crystals,  and  combined  with  copper,  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  iron,  suljihur,  tellurium,  iridos- 
niine,  etc. ;  silver  native,  in  combination  with  lead,  copper, 
sulphur,  iron,  etc. :  copper  native  and  in  many  forms ; 
quicksilver  abundantly  as  cinnabar,  and  occasionally  na- 
tive; ]ilatinum  and  tin  not  in  large  (]uantity;  lead  and  iron 
almost  everywhere:  arsenic,  tellurium,  graphite,  borax,  salt, 
soda  in  several  forms;  sulphur,  gypsum,  barytes,  antimony, 
ocher,  alabaster,  fluor-spar,  corundum,  and  cobalt ;  dia- 
monds, tourmalines,  zircon,  garnets,  chrysolites,  etc. :  coal 
of  fair  quality,  petroleum,  and  bitumen.  The  gold-mining 
is  of  three  kinds — connuon  placer-mining,  now  nearly  aban- 
doned;  hydraulic  mining,  which  is  placer-mining  on  a  large 
scale;  and  mining  in  (juartz  veins  or  lodes.  The  silver  is 
mined  only  in  veins:  copper  nuiy  be  found  native,  but  is 
generally  an  ore  and  in  veins  or  lodes. 

Irrigation. — The  great  Merced,  Kern  County,  Fresno,  and 
Tulare  irrigation  canals,  which  have  cost  !j;5.00l l.tJOO,  irrigate 
1,000,000  acres  of  fertile  land  and  furnish  water-power,  re- 
ceiving an  inexhaustible  suiiply  of  water  from  the  Kern, 
King,  and  Merced  rivers,  (ttlier  areas  irrigated  are  in  the 
Mohave  and  (.'olorado  valleys  of  San  Bernardino  County, 
and  Lassen  and  Butte  Counties  of  the  N.  W.  In  these 
canals  .f30.(X)0,000  are  estimated  to  have  l>een  already  ex- 
pended, antl  tlie  system  is  widely  extended  every  year ;  about 
one-tenth  part  is  done  bv  artesian  wells  of  an  average  depth 
of  less  than  300  feet. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — IMost  of  the  arable  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  rich  deeji  soil  of  wondei-ful  fertility.  Some  of 
it  rc(juires  to  be  cpiickened  into  activity  by  irrigation,  but 
is  then  astonishingly  productive.  There  are  48  genera  and 
105  species  of  forest  -  trees  already  known  in  California, 
mostly  not  only  indigenous,  but  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  slope. 
Forty  species  are  evergreens,  including  the  two  .sequoias  or 
giant  redwoods  (sec  Sequoia),  the  sugar  and  15  other  species 
of  pine,  6  species  of  true  fir,  12  of  oak.  white  cedar,  4  species 
of  cyiiress,  inanzanita,  wild  nutmeg,  California  laurel,  cliin- 
capin,  maples,  etc.  There  are  many  valual)le  shrubs  and 
small  fruits,  only  one  native  grape,  but  all  the  European 
and  Kastcrn  species  and  varieties  flourish  well,  and  California 
is  already  the  vineyard  of  America.  There  are  many  nutri- 
tions grasses,  l>ut  with  few  exceptions  there  is  no  sod,  nor 
grass  fit  for  hay.  Alfalfa,  wild  oats.  Hungarian  grass,  and 
millet  are  nun-h  used  for  feeding  cattle.  'I'he  flowers  of 
California  are  ab\inilant,  fragrant,  and  beautiful. 

Animals. — There  are  115  species  of  mammals  in  Califor- 
nia, 27  of  which  are  carnivorous;  they  include  the  grizzly, 
black,  an<l  lirown  bear,  raccoon,  badger,  2  or  3  species  of 
skunk,  the   wolverine,  fisher,  American   sable   or   marten, 
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mink,  weasel,  California  otter  and  sea-otter,  cougar,  jaguar, 
2  species  of  lynx,  raeeoon-fox  or  mountain-cat,  gray  wolf, 
coyote,  5  species  of  fox,  3  or  4  of  sea-lion,  2  of  seal,  and  the 
sca-elepliant.  There  are  3  of  moles.  2  of  shrews,  16  species 
of  bats,  50  species  of  rodents,  some  of  I  hem  (the  squirrels) 
specially  destructive  to  grain  :  of  ruminants,  the  elk,  ii  spe- 
cies of  deer,  the  American  antelope,  and  bighorn;  of  ceta- 
cea.  11  species.  There  are  ;5.')()  species  of  birds  native  to 
California,  including  a  great  variety  of  each  family,  order, 
and  tribe.  There  are  many  reptiles,  but  no  saurians,  and 
only  one  poisonous  serpent,  the  rattlesnake,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  5  species.  The  fish  are  of  240  species,  of 
which  1S5  are  edible:  CO  mollusks  and  8  crustaceans. 

Climiiti'. —  I'ppf.  K.  \V.  llilg.ird  classilied  the  climate  as 
follows:  1.  Bay  and  coast  ciiiiiate:  characteristics,  small 
range  of  thermometer,  extremes  only  5;i  apart,  means  of 
summer  and  winter  only  6'  apart;  no  intense  heat;  frosts 
very  rare;  fogs  from  the  sea  in  the  afternoons  of  summer; 
rainfall  averages  273  inches,  of  which  about  2-1  are  between 
Deiembi-r  and  May.  2.  Climate  of  the  great  interior  val- 
li'V  :  charai'leristii'S,  averag<'  winter  temperature  lower  than 
the  coast,  though  minimum  temperature  about  the  same; 
frosts  rare :  summer  heat  very  high — above  100  F.  many 
<lays  of  the  season  :  nights  warm,  but  the  dry  air  is  less  op- 
pressive than  a  moist  one  ;  extreme  annual  range,  TO' ;  mean 
range.  2:J'()  :  rainfall  for  year.  2100  inches,  of  which  19'80 
is  between  December  and  .May.  3.  Climate  of  the  slope  of 
the  Siemi  Nevada:  characteristics,  considerabU'  snowfall 
and  much  rain  :  cool  summers,  summer  thunder-storms; 
winters  often  severe  ;  nu'an  winter  teinjierat  ure,  43'0  ;  mean 
summer  tem]>erature.  oTo  ;  mean  range,  14  :  rainfall,  ■5T'24 
inches.  But,  aside  from  these,  there  are  many  local  cli- 
mates. Even  in  Southern  California,  on  the  coast,  the  heat 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  interior  valley,  and  the  climate  of 
Los  Angeles,  .San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara  is  desiraVjle  for 
consumptive  invalids. 

Agriculturdl  Frmlurlx. — The  following  summary  from 
the  census  reports  of  1880  and  1890  shows  the  extent  of 
farm  operations  in  the  State : 


FARMS,   ETC. 

1880. 

1890. 

Per  c«nl.* 

Total  number  of  farms.. . . 

16,593.743 

8263,051,888 

53,.S94 
21,437,393 

8697,116,630 

47  a 

T<ttal  acreage  of  farms 

Value    of     farms,     including 
buililiugs  and  fences 

39  1 
1660 

•  Increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and 
of  the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar  year  1893 : 


-ahu 


CROPS. 


Corn 

Wtieat... 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley. . . . 
Potatoe*.. 
Hay 


TotaLs 


Acreage. 


71,775 
2,630,490 

59.011 

28,800 
760.716 

37,303 
1,681,931 


5,359,916 


Yield. 


2,275,268  bush. 
34,852,517      ■• 

1,504,781      •• 

504.IXX1      " 

17,116,110      " 

3,.571.4H8      •■ 

2,842,446  tons 


Value. 


$1,137. 

18,471, 

571. 

303. 

7.1SK, 

1.7K'-), 

23,:J7«, 


$51,838.24.' 


California  is  admirably  adapted  as  regards  both  soil  and 
climate  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  In  1890  200,000 
acres  were  covered  with  grape-vines,  the  product  in  that 
year  being  274,311  tons  of  grapes,  14,t)26,0()0  gal.  of  wine, 
and  1,372,195  boxes  (20  lb.  each)  of  raisins.  Oranges,  lem- 
ons, peaches,  apricots,  pears,  pluras,  etc.,  superior  in  size 
and  beauty,  though  not  in  flavor,  to  the  fruits  of  the  East- 
ern States,  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of 
the  v.  S. 

ManiifitchtreK. — The  census  returns  of  1890  showed  that 
7.923  manufacturing  establishments  reported.  These  had  a 
comliined  capital  of  ^146,797,102.  employed  83,642  persons, 
jiaid  !f51,538,780  for  wages  and  ^120.241,025  for  materials, 
anil  had  products  valued  at  f213,404,09().  The  products 
include  mining  and  agricultural  machinery,  lumber  for 
buililing  purposes  and  ornamental  woods,  tanning  and  dress- 
ing of  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  woolen  goods,  flonr- 
ing-mills,  silk  fiber  and  fabrics,  the  proiluclinn  of  wine  and 
bran<ly,  relini'd  sugar,  sirup,  and  candies  (from  Sandwich 
islands  sugar) :  grain-liags,  dynamite,  giant-powder,  and 
<liemicals  for  mining  purposes. 

Mineral  Prndurlidu/t. — The  production  of  gold  in  1891 
was  estimateil  at  609,,525  oz..  value  ;j;l2.r>00.(KK» ;  silver, 
7.50.000  oz.,  value  .$969,697:  quicksilver.  22,904  llasks.  value 
^1,036.386:  copper.  3.397,405  lb.;  metallic  tin,  125.289  lb.: 


bituminous  coal,  93,301  tons,  value  $204,902 ;  petroleum, 
323.600  bbl.  (of  42  gal.  each):  granite,  value  $1,300,000; 
sandstone,  value  $100,000;  limestone,  value  $400,000;  and 
marble,  value  $100,000.  In  1893  the  product  of  gold  was 
estimated  at  $13,000,000:  borax,  $1,000,000;  i)etroleum  and 
bituminous  products.  $1,000,000:  mineral  waters,  $2.50,000; 
and  salt,  $100.00(^.  The  production  <if  gold  between  1848 
and  .Ian.  1,  1894,  was  estimated  at  $1,246,404,000  in  value. 

Fisheries. — According  to  census  of  1890-  there  were  5,338 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  California,  $2,684,210 
invested  as  capital,  and  the  product  valued  at  $4,403,369. 
The  whale  and  seal  products  were  valued  at  $2,490,373; 
canned  .salmon  at  $464,232.  The  herring-fishery  was  next 
in  value  to  the  salmon  of  river  and  sea-fish,  but  the  oyster- 
trade  exceeded  both,  and  its  products  came  to  $509,175. 

Hailways. — The  number  of  miles  of  railway  operated  in 
1891  was  4,336;  in  1893,  4,490. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
1893  was,  real  estate,  $757,980,207;  improvements.  $242,- 
38S.163:  personal.  $173,8.53,273;  railway,  $42,478.640 ;  total, 
$l,21li.7("),2.s3.  On  Feb.  1,  1894,  the  tiital  funded  debt  was 
$2,2^2,500,  unfunded,  none.  The  State  held  in  trust  its  own 
bonds  for  $1..526.500  for  the  school  fund,  and  for  $751,000 
for  the  State  university  fund. 

Banking. — ()n  Jan.  1,  1894,  there  were  35  national  banks, 
with  combined  capital  of  $8,125,000.  surplus  and  profits 
of  $3,517,739,  and  individual  dei)0.sits  of  $12,421,405;  175 
State  l)anks,  with  combined  capital  of  $44,975,692,  surplus 
ami  profits  of  $18,080,239,  and  individual  deposits  of  $49,- 
589,989  ;  and  60  savings-banks,  with  an  aggregate  of  176,383 
depositors.  $5,207,488  in  surplus  and  profits,  and  $128,448,- 
726  in  individual  deposits.  The  State  banks  included  five 
foreign  agencies,  which  held  local  deposits  of  $6,955,933. 

Cammerce  and  Karigatioyi. — The  number  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  ports  in  the  year  ending  with  June,  1891, 
was  2,136,  and  the  tonnage  2,431,753  tons.  The  number  of 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels  of  those  ports  in 
the  year  1892  was  952,  and  their  tonnage  316,872.  The  value 
of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  California  in  1H91 
was$51,481,.365:  of  domestic  exports,  $39,632,314;  of  foreign 
exports,  $931,281 ;  whole  exports  and  imports,  $92,044,960. 
The  interstate  and  internal  commerce  of  the  State  by  rail- 
ways and  steamers  is  still  greater,  though  exact  figures  can 
not  be  given.  Lines  of  ocean-steamers  ply  to  Alaska,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  the  Mexican  coast,  Panama,  Chili,  Hon- 
olulu, China,  and  Japan. 

Churches. — The  census  of  1890  gave  the  following  statis- 
tics of  the  principal  religious  bodies: 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Roman  Catholic 

Metliodist  Episcopal 

PresI).  in  the  I'.  S.  of  America., 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

Disciplf s  of  Christ 

Jews.  K,-f.,nncd 

Jews.  <  trthodox 

Unitarian 


OrgaoUa- 

Churches 
aod  halls. 

Memhen. 

249 

343 

156,846 

337 

a'ii 

35.537 

213 

199 

16,3.36 

182 

181 

11.907 

163 

169 

11.304 

103 

96 

9.331 

175 

1.33 

7.497 

89 

89 

7.4.33 

8 

8 

3,8.35 

7 

7 

2,344 

16 

18 

3,819 

Value  of 

church 

property. 


$2,627,950 

2.053.371 

1,696.725 

1.014,975 

744.360 

1,019,695 

446.010 

291.250 

303.000 

93.000 

366.040 


Schools. — In  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  there 
were  reported  293,897  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  213,- 
3.59  were  attending  public  schonls,  and  21,001  attending 
private  schools.  There  were  3.025  school  districts,  62  high 
schools,  1,880  grammar  schools,  2,718  primary  .schools,  3,232 
public-school  buildings,  1.222  male  teachers,  4,669  female 
teachers,  and  594,251  volumes  in  the  district-school  libra- 
ries. The  total  i)ublic-school  revenue  was  $6,322.96.5,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $.5,351,891,  including  $3,874,346  paid 
for  teachers'  salaries.  The  total  value  of  public-school  prop- 
erty was  $15,193,996,  of  which  $14,200,778  were  invested  in 
sites,  buildings,  and  furniture.  There  arc  also  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jixior  University  {g.r.);  the  University  of 
California  {q.  c.) ;  5  normal  schools  and  4  normal  depart- 
ments: 13  other  colleges,  some  of  them  having  business 
or  professional  courses  attached  to  them  ;  7  of  these  admit 
women  as  students,  and  there  are  many  seminaries  of  high 
grade  for  women  alone.  There  is  also  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing, 5  commercial  and  business  colleges,  4  theological 
schools,  one  school  of  law  and  3  of  medicine,  and  a  scientific 
institution  of  high  character,  the  San  Francisco  Academy 
of  Sciences. 
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Post-offices  and  Periodicals. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  there  were 
1.494  post-offices,  of  w)iieh  101  were  presidential  (5  first- 
class,  22  secontl-class,  74  tliird-c-lass)  and  1,393  fourth-class, 
witli  567  money-order  offices.  19  money-order  stations,  and 
16  postal-note  offices.  Of  newspapers  and  periodicals  there 
were  93  daily,  6  semi-weekly,  448  weekly,  4  serai-monthly, 
and  86  monthly :  total.  637. 

Population. — The  population  of  California  was  (1850)  92.- 
597;  (1860)  379,994;  (1870)  560.247,  excluding  tribal  Indians ; 
(1880)  exclusive  of  tribal  Indians,  864.694 ;  (1890)  1.208,130 
(white  1.111,558,  colored  11,437.  besides  including  71.066 
Chinese.  1,224  Japanese,  and  12.355  Indians).  There  were 
5,020  tribal  Imlians  in  1890.  The  foreign  population  in  the 
same  vear  numbered  366,309,  of  whom  65.129  were  German, 
63.134  Irish,  46.662  from  Great  Britain.  26.028  Canadians. 
22,389  Scandinavians,  15,495  Italians,  11,855  French,  9,859 
Portuguese.  7.164  Mexicans,  and  674  Hawaiians. 

The  principal  towns  are  San  Francisco,  the  largest  citv. 
pop.  298.997 ;  Los  Angeles,  50.395  ;  Oakland.  48.683  ;  Sacra- 
mento, capital,  26.386T  San  Jose,  18,060 ;  San  Diego,  16,159 ; 
Stockton,  14.424:  Alameda,  11,165  ;  Fresno,  10,818 ;  Vallejo, 
6,343 ;  Santa  Barbara,  5,864. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

+  Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inj-o 

Kern 

+  Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Anpeles 

+  Jladera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

t  Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sha-sta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

VentTjra 

Yolo 

Yuba 


7-C 
6-E 
6-D 
5-C 
7-D 
6-B 
T-C 
2-B 
6-D 
8-D 
5-B 
4-A 
9-G 

10-E 
9-E 
6-B 
3-D 

11-E 
8-D 
7-B 
7-E 
S-A 
8-D 
2-D 
7-F 
9-C 
6-B 
6-D 

12-F 
6-D 
4-D 

IS-H 
6-C 
9-C 

n-H 

i:J-H 
7-B 
7-C 

10-D 
7-B 

11-D 
8-C 
8-B 
3-C 
5-D 

a-c 

6-C 
6-B 
7-D 
5-C 
*-C 
4-B 
9-E 
7-E 
11-E 
6-C 
5-D 


Fop. 


Pop. 
1890. 


Totals 864,694     1,208,1.30 


539 
11,384 
18.721 

9.094 
13,118 
la.Sia 

2,5»1 

lo.eas 

9,478 

16,512 
2.928 
5,601 

'  6.596 

3.340 

33.381 

ii',324 
4,.S.39 
12,800 
5.656 
4,399 
7.499 
11,302 
13,235 
20,823 

'14,232 
6.180 

34.390 

5,.t84 

7.W6 

8,618 

2:M.9.)9 

24.:M9 

9,142 

8,669  ' 

9.513  I 

35.039 

12.802 

9.492 

6.623 

8.610 

18.475 

25,926 

8,751 

5.159 

9,301 

4,999 

11.281 

7.848 

6,07:1 

11,772 

11,284 


93,864 
667 
10.320 
17.939 
8.882 
14,640 
13.515 
2.592 
9.2:32 
32,026 

23'.469 
3..541 

9.808 

■  7,i6i 

4.2.39 

101,454 


COUKTY-TOWNS. 


Pop. 
1S90. 


13,072 
3.787 
17.612 
8.085 
4,986 
2.002 
18.637 
16.411 
17,-369 
13.589 
15,101 
4,933 

40.339 

6.412 

25.497 

:J4.987 

298.997 

28.629 

16.072 

10.087 

15.7.54 

48.0(15 

19.270 

12.1.33 

5.051 

12.163 

20,946 

82.721 

10.040 

5.469 

9.916 

3.719 

24.574 

6.082 

10.071 

12.684 

9.636 


Oakland 

Markleeville 

Jackson 

OroviUe 

San  Andreas 

Colusa 

Martinez 

Crescent  City 

Placerville 

Fresno 

Willow 

Eureka 

Independence 

Bakersfleld 

Hanford 

Lakeport 

Susanville 

Los  .\ngeles 

Madera 

San  Rafael 

Mariposa 

Ukiah 

Merced 

Alturas 

Bridgeport 

yalinas 

Napa 

Nevada  City 

Santa  Ana 

Auburn 

Quincy 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Hollister 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . . . 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo . 
Redwood  City — 
Santa  Barbara... 

San  Jos^ 

Sanfa  Cruz 

Redding 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Fairfield 

Santa  Rosa 

IModesto 

Yuba  City 

Red  Bluff 

Weaverville 

Visalia 

Sonora 

Ventura 

Woodland 

Marysville 


48,682 
149 

l',787 

462 

1.3.36 

1.600 

907 

1.690 

10.818 

1.176 

4.858 

2.626 
942 
991 
882 
50.395 
950 

3.290 
366 

1,627 

2,009 


2.339 
4..395 
2..524 
3.628 
1,595 
516 
4.683 

26.386 
1.234 
4.012 

16,l.i9 
298  997 

14.424 
2,995 
1,572 
5,861 

18.060 
5.596 
1,821 

I'.ioo 

505 
6.220 
2.402 

562 
2.608 

2.885 
1.441 
2.320 
3,069 
3,991 


•  Reference  for  location  of  counties,  see  map  of  California. 
t  Organized  since  census  of  1890. 


Hitilory.— Present  State  of  California,  discovered  by  J.  R. 
Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  the  Spanish  service.  In 
1542 ;  he  named  Cape  Mendoza,  now  Cape  Mendocino,  and 
the  Farallones  islands.  In  1578  Sir  Francis  Drake  discov- 
ered and  laniled  at  Drake's  Bay  and  took  possession  of  the 
country,  calling  it  New  Albion.  It  was  again  explored  by 
the  Spaniard  iS.  Viscayno  in  1602.  but  no  attempt  made  at 
settlement  tdl  1769,  when  the  FrMiu-iscau  Fathers  planted  a 
mission  at  San  Diego,  and  six  olliers  in  the  next  seven  years, 
the  last — .San  Francisco — being  established  in  1776  as  the 
Mission   Dolores.     Within   Cltv   veai's   thev   had   founded 


twenty-one  of  these  missions,  liad  accumulated  enormous 
wealth  in  live  stock,  gold  and  silver,  and  liuildings  and 
lands,  and  had  reduced  more  than  20.000  Indians  to  slavery, 
treating  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty:  the  Indians. of  the 
interior  were  left  to  themselves.  With  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  power  in  Mexico  these  missions  waned,  and  were 
finally  aliolished  and  confiscated  in  1845.  Then  came  a 
great  rush  of  immigrants  from  all  quarters.  In  1847  Com. 
Stockton  capturcil  CalitVirnia,  and  drove  the  Jlexican  forces 
out  of  tlie  country.  There  w,3s  some  conflict  of  authority 
between  Com.  .Stockton  and  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  but  it  was 
soon  settled  aiul  Col.  K.  B.  Mason  appointed  Governor.  In 
Oct..  1849.  a  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention,  and 
ratified-by  the  people  Nov.  13.  1849.  After  an  angry  debate 
in  Congress  over  the  slavery  bearings  of  the  Act^,  la.sting 
from  Dec.  22.  1849,  the  State  was  adnntted  to  the  Union 
.Sept.  9.  1850.  Gold  was  discovered  in  Feb..  1848.  on  the 
estate  of  Gen.  Sutter  in  Colonut.  anil  thei'e  was  an  instant 
iHish  thither,  till,  four  yeai's  later,  there  were  250.000  men  in 
the  State,  many  of  them  energetic,  daring,  reckless  persons, 
capable  of  almost  any  crime.  Gambling,  intemperance, 
licentiousness,  theft,  and  murder  were  rife.  A  vigilance 
committee  of  the  liest  citizens  was  formed  in  1851,  and  a 
few  of  the  worst  villains  were  tried  and  banged.  In  1855  the 
ruffians  had  regained  their  power,  and  seized  upon  the 
courts  and  offices.  The  vigilance  committee  was  reorgan- 
ized and  broke  up  the  gang  of  villains,  hanging  four,  driv- 
ing one  to  suicide,  and  banishing  about  twenty.  Since 
that  time  the  State  has  been  quiet  and  prosperous,  though 
threatened  with  disorder  in  1879  and  1880  on  account  of 
tlie  Chinese.  It  bore  an  excellent  record  in  the  civil  war 
in  its  contribution  of  men  and  means.  The  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  K.  Rs.  were  completed  in  1869.  and  now  the 
State  is  further  connected  with  the  Ea.st  Ijy  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  branches,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  etc. 

GOVERXORS. 

Spanish  Rule. 


Caspar  de  Portala 1767-71 

Felipe  de  Barri 1771-74 

Felipe  de  Neve 1774-82 

Pedro  Fajes 1782-90 

Jos6  Antonio  Roman 1790-92 


Jos^  J,  de  ArriUaga 1792-94 

Diego  de  Boriea 1794-1800 

Jos^  J,  de  .\rrillaga 1800-14 

Jos6  Arguello 1814-15 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola ....  1815-28 


Mexican  Ride. 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola 1822-23 

Luis  Arguello 1823-25 

Jos4  Maria  de  Echeaudia June.  1825-Jan.,  1831 

JIanuel  Victorio Jan.,  1831-Jan.,  is:)2 

Pio  Pico Jan.,  1832-Jan.,  18.33 

Jos6  Figueroa Jan.,  18:5:3-AnK.,  18.35 

Jos*  Castro Aug.,  1835-Jan..  18:16 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Jan..  18:36-Apr,,  18:36 

^lariana  Chico • Apr.,  18:36- .\ug.,  18:36 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Aug.,  1836-Nov,,  18.36 

Juan  B.  Alvarado Nov.,  18:36-Dec.,  1842 

.Manuel  Micheltorena Dec,  1842-Feb.,  1845 

Pio  Pico. Feb.,  1845-July,  1846 

U.  S.  Military  and  Territorial  Rule. 

Com,  John  D,  Sloat Julv  7,  1846- Aug,  7,  1846 

Com,  Robert  F.  Stockton Aug.  17.  1846-Jan.,  1847 

Col.  John  C,  Fremont Jan..  1.847-Mar.  1.  1847 

Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny Mar,  1,  1847-May  31.  1847 

Col.  Richard  B.  .Mason Mav  31.  l.S47-Apr.  13,  1849 

Gen.  Bennet  Riley Apr.  13,  1849-Dec..  1849 

State  Government. 


George  C.  Perkins 1879-83 

George  Stoneman 1883-87 

Washingt<in  Barllett 1887 

R.  W.  Waterman 1887-91 

H.  H.  Markhara 1891-95 

James  U.Budd 1895- 


Peter  H.  Burnett . . .  Dec,  1849-51 
John  McDougall  (acting).  1851-.52 

JohnBigler 1852-56 

J.  Neely  Johnson 18.56-58 

John  B.  Weller 1858-60 

Milton  S.  Latham 1860 

John  G.  Downev 1860-62 

Leland  Stanford 1862-63 

Frederick  F.  Low 1863-68 

Henry  H.  Haight 1868-72 

Npwton  Booth 1872-75 

William  Irwiu 1875-79 

Revised  by  Aixsworth  R.  Spofford. 

California:  city:  on  railroad;  capital  of  Moniteau  co.. 
Mo.  (fiu-  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  .Mis.scuiri.  rcf.  4-G);. 
150  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis."  It  is  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State  :  has  fine  county  buililings,  9  churches,  graded 
schools,  pulilic  library,  a  woolen-mill,  and  2  flouring-mills; 
i,^  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  which  also 
abounds  in  lead  and  other  minerals.  I'(i|>.  (l.SKO)  1,427; 
(1890)  1.772.  Editor  OK  ••  Demock.^t." 

Caliroriiia:  borough;  Wiishington  eo..  Pa.  (for  location 
of  coniil  V.  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  .5-A) ;  on  Pa.  R.  R. 
and  on  Nlonoiigabela  river;  has.i  normal  school, coal  mines, 
etc.     Pop.  (1880)  1,009  ;  (1890)  1,024. 
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Cal i lor II ill.  (« iilf  of.  1  >v  Son  of  Cortes  (Sp.  Mar  Bennejo) : 
an  iiriii  of  tin-  I'aiific  Oiiiin  ;  se|iunitcs  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  Ciilifoniia  lium  SiiiiiWui  ami  Sonora.  It  is  about  700 
iriilcs  Idiiir.  and  40  to  100  miles  wide. 

Ciililoriiia.  F;(»w(>r  or  Old  :  a  long,  narrow  peninsula :  a 
teniturv  I'f  >lexieo;  hounded  X.  K.  liy  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  S.  VV.  by  the  I'acilk'  Oeean.  It  is  about  T.'JO  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  from  30  to  1.50  miles.  Its  most  southern 
point.  Cajie  Ijucas,  is  in  hit.  22  ')2  X.,  from  which  it  extends 
HI  a  N.  N.  W.  direelion  to  lat.  32'  30'  X.  It  is  a  mountain- 
ous, arid  region  of  voleauie  formation,  having  a  sparse  j)opu- 
lation.  Its  pearl  li.sheries  in  the  gulf  and  whale  fisheries  on 
the  west  eoasl  have  some  value.  Its  other  industries  are 
silver-milling,  salt  from  (.'arineii  island,  orehil  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  wines  of  EI  I'atronieio.  Capital.  La  Paz. 
This  peninsula  was  discovered  b\  Grijalva  in  1.534.  Area. 
.5S.328  sfj.  miles.     Po|).  (1890)  31.1(57. 

Ciillt'drniii.  University  of:  established  by  an  act  of  the 
Stall'  Li-gislaluri-  approved  Mar.  23,  1868.  It  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  College  of  California,  which  was  chartered  in 
18.5.5,  and  maintained  on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  Prof.  Henry 
Durant  opened  its  |)re]iaratory  scliool  at  Oakland,  and  thus 
became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  education  in  the  State. 
In  IHtiO  the  college  admitted  its  first  class,  and  it  graduated 
cliisses  vearlv.  18(14-09,  It  had  no  president.  Kev.  S.  II. 
Willey  ("Dartinoiitli.  184.5)  was  vice-president  186:3-69.  Find- 
ing the  college  fettered  by  its  want  of  endowments,  and  wish- 
ing to  see  a  larger  and  stronger  institution,  the  trustees  in 
1867  olTered  all  their  property  to  the  State.  This  included 
a  new.  unoccupied  site  of  Kill  acres  at  Berkeley.  5  miles  X. 
of  Oakland  ami  9  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  State  had 
accepted  the  Congressional  provision  for  an  agricultural 
college.  A  proposition  to  unite  all  interests  in  a  university 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  State 
w'as  agreed  to.  The  first  board  of  regents,  appointed  in  1868, 
kept  the  college  in  existence  another  year.  In  1869  the  uni- 
versity received  its  first  class,  and  in  1891  numbered  529 
students  at  Herkeley  and  918  including  the  professional  col- 
leges at  San  l-'rancisco.  A  State  tax  supplements  the  in- 
come from  its  funds. 

The  first  president  of  the  university,  elected  in  1870,  was 
Henry  Durant,  LL.  I).  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman  resigned 
in  1875.  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Le  Conte,  LL.  D.  In 
1881  \V.  T.  Keid  became  |iresi(lent ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  K.  S.  Iloldeii,  now  director  of  the  Lick  OI)servatory. 
Horace  Davis.  LL.  I).,  was  president  from  1888  to  1890. 
Prof.  Martin  Kellogg,  acting  president  from  1890  to  1893, 
became  president  in  March,  1893. 

Revised  by  Horace  Davis. 
CuHg'iila,  CAirs  Cesar  :  Roman  emperor :  b.  at  .\ntium 
in  12  a.  II. :  son  of  Germanieus.  His  mother  was  Agrippina. 
a  graiidilaugliter  of  the  Emperor  Augustu.s.  He  succeeded 
to  the  t  hrone  37  A.  D.,  on  the  death  of  Tiberius,  which  he  was 
suspected  of  ha.steniug  and  against  whose  cruel  jealousy  he 
had  guardiil  himself  by  habitual  dissimidation.  His  reign 
was  at  first  mild  and  jiopular,  with  an  ostentation  of  gener- 
osity, squandering  in  one  year  the  £5,025,000  accumulated 
by  Tiberius :  but  he  soon  showed  liiinself  a  monster  of  cru- 
elty, banishing  or  murderiug  most  of  his  kindred,  making  a 
paramour  of  his  sister  Drusilla,  taxing,  robbing,  and  execnt- 
mg  his  subjects  with  capricious  frequency.  He  built  a  Ijridge 
of  boats  3  miles  long  at  Haiie.  and  celebrated  its  opening  by 
I  browing  many  of  his  guests  into  the  sea.  His  lioi-se  he  in- 
vested with  the  priesthood  and  a  consulship,  and  his  palace 
he  filled  with  prostitutes,  whose  embraces  he  had  hawked 
upon  the  streets.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  all  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  migtit  decapitate  them  at 
one  blow.  He  ordered  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to 
himself  as  a  god.  On  .Ian.  24.41  A.  u.,  he  was  assassinated 
in  Rome  by  conspiraloi-s,  four  months  after  his  return  from 
a  plundering  expedition  into  (iaul. 

Ca'lipll  [from  Arab.  Ididl'ifnh.  successor]:  the  "  com- 
inaiider  of  the  faithful,"'  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of 
orthodox  .Mohammedanism — so  called  as  being  the  "succes- 
sor" of  Mohammed,  The  caliphs  are  usually  cla.ssed  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  four  "Arabian  caliphs"  of  Jledina,  A,  n.  6-3^ 
661  :  (2)  the  fourteen  "Ommviades"  of  Damascus,  661-7.50: 
(3)  the  thirty-seven  "AbluLsicies"  of  Bagdad,  750-12.58;  be- 
siiles  the.s<>  there  were  rival  caliphates;  (4)  in  Egypt  the 
■  Patimites."  fourteen  in  number.  909-1171  :  and  (.5)  in  Cor- 
dova, 7.56-I031,  then'  were  twenty-two  siucessive  caliphs 
(I'mmyiades)  who  had  authority  in  Spain  and  Xorthwest 
Africa,     The  caliphate  of  Persia,  representing  the  Shiite,  or 


protestant,  wing  of  Mohammedanism,  dates  from  1.502  :  the 
caliphate  of  the  Sultan  of  Turki-y  dates  from  1517.  Besides 
these  caliphates  there  were,  between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  thirteen  Mohammedan  dyna.sties — eight  in  Central 
Asia,  three  in  Western  Asia,  and  two  in  Africa. 

Callsaya,  t'alisaya  Hark  :  See  Cinxhoxa. 

C'alispel  Indians:  See  Salishax  Indians. 

C'alisllienics:  See  Calustuenics. 

t'alix'tiiies:  the  name  ^iven  to  a  party  of  the  Hussites, 
because  thev  insisted  on  giving  the  cup  (calyx)  in  the  Eu- 
charist to  all  who  were  not  guilty  of  mortal  sins.  They  de- 
feated the  Taborites  (the  other  branch  of  the  Hussites)  in  a 
battle  at  Lippau  (14:34).  The  Calixtines  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  pope  in  14:3:3.  The  term  Calixtines  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  adherents  of  G.  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Helmstedt.    See  Calixtus. 

Calix'tus.  origiuallv  CaUisen.  George:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian: b.  at  .Medelbye.  in  Schleswig,  D.-<-.  14,  1.586.  He 
studieil  at  Helmstedt  ;"becamc  Professor  of  Theology  there  in 
1614:  was  the  first  theologian  to  elTect  the  separation  of 
Christian  ethics  from  dogmatics,  and  was  especially  distin- 
guished for  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  unite  all  Christian 
communions  upon  the  basis  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  (See 
SvxcRivTisM).  D.  in  Helmstedt.  Mar.  19.  16.56.  See  W.  Gass, 
George  Cali.rt  and  S>jiicreti!<tri  (lireslau.  1846):  E.  Ilcnke, 
Geiirtje.  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit  (Halle,  185:3-60);  W.  C. 
Dowiling,  Life  of  Calixt  (London,  1864). 

Revised  by  Hexrt  E.  Jacobs. 

Calixtus  I.  (Pope).  Saixt  :  succeeded  Zeiihyrinus  219  a.  d. 
D.  22:i.— Calixti'S  II.  (GriDO.  Count  of  Burgundy) ;  succeeded 
Cielasius  II.  in  1119.  He  concluded  the  concordat  of  Worms 
with  the  Eni]>eror  Henry  V.,  which  ended  the  difficulty  with 
respect  to  investitures."  D.  Dec.  13.  1124.  See  his  Life  by 
U.  Robert  (Paris,  1891),  who  has  also  edited  his  Bulls  (1891, 
2  vols.).-^CALixTfs  III.  (Aloxzo  Borgia):  b.  in  Valencia  in 
1379:  succeeded  Xicholas  V.  in  14.55.  He  attempted  to  in- 
stitute a  crusade,  without  success.  I).  Aug.  6, 14.58.  An  anti- 
jiojie  created  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  set  up  in  1168  under 
the  name  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  opposed  Alexander  III.  for 
nine  years. 

Call.  WiLKixsos:  V.  S.  Senator:  b.  in  Russellville,  Ky., 
Jan.  9,  18:i4:  went  to  Florida  in  early  life:  elected  U,  S. 
Senator  in  1865,  liut  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat;  again 
elected  in  1879,  and  since  twice  re-eh'cted. 

Cal'la  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Aracea; ;  charac- 
terized by  a  flat  spathe.  within  which  is  a  cylindrical  spadix 
covere(l  with  naked  flowers,  appearing  as  a  mere  mixture  of 
stamens  and  pistils,  the  latter  with  one-celled  ovaries.  The 
Calla  palnstris  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S..  growing 
in  swamps  and  bogs.  It  has  cordate  leaves,  a  white  spathe, 
and  very  acrid  rhizomes,  which  are  cooked  for  food  by  the 
Laplanders,  Tin;  common  "  calla  "  of  the  greenhouses,  often 
calleil  C.  a'thiopica,  is  properly  Richardia  africana,  a  native 
of  South  Africa, 

Cal'laiider  :  village  in  Perthshire.  Scotland  :  on  the  left 
bank  of  llie  Teith  ;  'l6  miles  X.  \V.  of  Slirling  (see  map  of 
Scotland,  re f.  11-G).  It  is  beautifully  situated  among  moun- 
tains aiul  lakes,  and  is  much  frecpiented  by  Highland  tour- 
ists. From  it  Hen  Ledi.  the  Trossachs.  Bracklin  Falls.  an<l 
Lochs  Lulmaig  and  Katrine  are  easily  reached.     Pop.  1.600. 

Callao,  ka'iil-vaa  0  :  a  fortified  town  of  Xortliern  Peru  ;  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  6  miles  W,  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the 
port;  lat,  12' 4' S.,  Ion,  77  13  W.  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  5-B),  It  is  connected  with  Lima  by  a  railway,  and  has 
a  commodious  quay  and  a  fine  fortress.  The  harbor  or  road- 
stead, whicli  is  sheltered  by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  the 
best  on  the  coast  of  Peru. "  The  chief  exports  are  specie,  cop- 
]ier,  cotton,  hides,  and  bark.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthc(uake  in  1746.     Pop,  35,492, 

Callcoft,  kawlkot.  Sir  AirGUSTCS  Wall:  iiainter  of  the 
English  school,  who  at  fii-st  painted  portraits  and  figure  sub- 
jects, but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  landscape,  and  is 
chiefly  known  bv  his  work  in  that  l)ianch  of  art.  He  Wiis 
often  "spoken  of  "as  the  English  Claude,  and  his  pictures  of 
English  scenery  were  much  admired  and  bought  by  BriJ^sh 
eollecloi-s  at  high  prices.  B.  in  Kensingtim.  Feb.  20,  1779; 
d.  there  Xov.  2.'"),  1S44;  Royal  Academician  1810:  knighted 
in  18:t7.  Xine  landscapes  by  him  are  in  the  Xational  Gal- 
lery, London,  William  A.  Coffin. 

CalU'Ott.  Joiix  Wall.  Mus.  D.  :  English  composer  ;  b.  in 
Kensington,  Xov.  20.  1766:  brotlier  of  Sir  Augustus.     He 
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composed  many  anthems,  glees,  and  other  pieces  of  music. 
He  published  a  Musical  Granimar  (1805).  1).  near  Bristol, 
May  15,  1821. 

Callic'rates  (in  Gr.  KoWntpaTTjs) :  an  eminent  Greek  archi- 
tect who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  r.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Pericles,  and  assisted  Icti- 
nus  in  the  erection  of  the  Pa'rtlienon  at  Athens.  See  Archi- 
tecture, IcTixus,  and  Pericles. 

Callicrat'idas  (in  Gr.  KaXXiKpaTlSas) :  a  Spartan  croncral 
wlio  obtained  command  of  the  fleet  in  4(l(j  B.  c.  He  ilcleated 
the  Athenian  general  C'onon.and  blockaded  him  at  Mitylene. 
The  Athenians  soon  sent  to  the  relief  of  C'onon  another  fleet, 
which  defeated  the  Spartans  afArginus*  in  406  B.  c.  Calli- 
cratidas  was  killed  in  this  action. 

Callig''onum :  a  genus  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  species  of 
(mostly)  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  Buckwheat  family  (Pojygo- 
nacete).  natives  of  dry  regions  in  Western  Asia  and  North- 
ern Africa.  Calligoiium  pallasia,  the  "pretty-face"  of 
English  gardens,  is  a  shrub  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  simple 
deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  succulent  acid  and 
edible  fruits.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Caspian  region. 

Calliar'rapliy  [Gr.  KcM^iypa<l>la :  koWos.  lieauty  +  ypa(peLV. 
write] :  tlie  art  of  lieautifid  writing.  The  scrilies  who  L-npied 
manuscripts  before  the  invention  of  pi-inting  have  been 
termed  calligraphei-s  or  calligraphists.  Tlieir  art  consisted 
not  merely  in  writing,  but  also  in  embellishing  their  work 
with  ornamental  devices.  (See  Ilh-mixatiox.)  Some  extant 
manuscripts,  w-ritten  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
exhibit  admirable  specimens  of  the  art,  with  lettei-s  of  gold, 
vermilion,  etc. 

Callim'aclius  (in  Gr.  Kawinaxos) :  a  Greek  artist,  whose 
exact  epoch  is  unknown.  Stories  are  told  by  Pliny.  Pausa- 
nia.-i.  and  other  ancient  writers,  about  his  work,  and  he  is 
especially  celebrated  as  the  supposed  inventor  of  the  Corin- 
thian cai>ital. 

Callimaclllis:  Greek  poet  and  grammarian;  native  of 
Cyrene  :  lived  310-235  B.  c. ;  was  chief  librarian  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  He  was  a  prfilific  writer  of  jioetry  and  prose,  an 
eminent  teaclier,  author  of  the  saying.  ii4ya  $i$\loi>  /xeya  KoKiv. 
A  l)ig  Ijook,  a  big  bore.  He  cultivated  tlie  epigram  and  tlie 
love  elegy.  Quintilian  calls  him  ehrjiw  prim-ipem.  and  he 
was  diligently  translated  and  copied  by  the  Roman  poets, 
notably  by  Catullus  in  the  Coma  Bureniees  and  Ovid  in  the 
Ibis.  Extant  are  only  six  hymns  and  sixty-four  epigrams. 
The  epigrams  are  clover,  sparkling,  airy;  the  hymns  are 
stiff  with  archaic  words  and  learned  allusions,  and  the  meter 
is  heavy.  The  hymns  have  been  edited  by  Meineke  (1861), 
Wilamowitz  (1882).     .See  Couat,  La  Poesie  Ale.fanrlrine,  pp. 

Ill  foil..  191  foil.  B.  L.  GiLDERSLEEVE. 

C'alli'nus  (in  Gr.  Ka\KIms)  of  Epliesus:  earliest  of  Greek 
elegiac  poets;  lived  aliont  TOO  B.  c.  His  one  elegy  extant  is 
martial,  and  anticipates  Tyrtanis.  See  Bergk,  Puetm  Lyrici 
Gneci. 

CaHi'ope  (in  (rr.  KoAAh^tttj)  :  one  of  the  Nine  Jlnses ;  pre- 
sided liver  epic  poetry  :  was  said  to  be  tlie  motlier  of  Orpheus 
and  Linns.  She  was  represented  as  holding  a  tablet  or  closely 
rolled  jiarclnnent  in  her  hand. 

Callippic  Period  .  a  correction  of  the  Jletonic  cycle  pro- 
posed by  Calli|ipus.  The  Metoiiic  cycle  was  a  period  of  nine- 
teen solar  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  new  moons  return 
again  on  tlie  same  days  of  the  year.  The  jieriod  contained 
exactly  6.940  days.  Now,  6,940  days  exceed  235  lunations  In- 
only  seven  hours  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  four  cycles,  or 
seventy-six  years,  tlie  accumulated  excess  of  seven  hours  and 
a  half  amounts  to  one  day  and  six  hours.  Callippus  pro- 
posed to  (inadruple  the  period  of  Jleton,  and  to  deduct  a  day 
at  the  end  of  it.     It  began  331  n.  c. 

Callip'ims.  nr  CillippilS  (in  (ir.  KaWiTnros  or  KoAiinros). 
an  ancieiil  (ireck  astronomer;  b.  at  Cyzicus :  lived  aliont  3.i0 
B.C.  at  Athens.  He  a.ssociated  with  Aristotle.  Me  invented 
the  cycle  adopted  by  astronomers  called  the  Callippic  Pe- 
riod ((/.  I'.). 

Callisen,  Gkoroe:  Sec  Cai.ixtus,  Georoe. 

Callis'tlienps  (in  Gr.  KoWia-eeyiis) ;  historian;  b.  at  Olyn- 
thus,  ill  Tlirace.  about  3(15  n.  r.;  was  a  relative  and  pupil  of 
Aristotle.  He  accompanied  .Mexandor  the  Great  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Persia  in  334  B.  c.,  and  gained  the  favor  of 
that  prince,  but  afterward  offended  him  Ijy  his  lioldness  of 
speech,  and  was  put  to  deatli  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  328 


B.  c.  He  left  a  history  of  Alexander's  expedition  against 
Persia,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 

CaUistlieiries.  or  Calisthenics  [modern  formation,  as  if 
from  Gr.  *Ka\\iaefi'iKd:  KaWos,  beauty  +  adfvos.  strength] :  a 
system  of  exercises  designed  to  promote  beauty  and  strength  ; 
in  other  words,  to  impart  grace  of  movement  and  physical 
strength  at  the  same  time.  These  exercises  are  better  adapted 
to  girls  tlian  ordinary  gymnastics,  as  they  do  not  subject  the 
muscles  to  so  violent  a  tension.  The  apparatus  used  in  these 
exerci.ses  consists  of  a  light  wooden  staff  about  4  feet  long,  a 
pair  of  light  dumb-bells,  parallel  bars,  two  square  weights, 
and  a  short  roller  fixed  in  sockets  near  the  top  of  an  open 
doorway.     See  Gymnastics. 

CaUis'tratns  (in  Gr.  KoA\/o-TpoTos) :  an  elorpient  Athenian 
orator  who  lived  about  380-36t)  B.  c.  and  whose  success  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes  and  in- 
duced him  to  cultivate  the  art  of  oratory. 

Callis'tratus.  Seolioii  of  (see  Scolion)  ;  famous  song  in 
honor  of  the  tyrannicides  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton  {q.  r.), 
recorded  in  Afhfiid'tisxv.  695  A.  It  begins:  tv /lipTov  K\aSl  rb 
iiipos  ipop-haw.  In  a  myrtle  bough  I  will  wear  my  falchion. 

Cal'litris  :  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Cuiiifertp.  Ciil- 
litris  qnadrivalvis.  a  large  tree  of  Barbary.  called  arar.  yields 
a  very  hard,  almost  indestructible,  fragrant  wood,  and  the 
aromatic  gum-resin  called  sandarach.  The  timber  is  highly 
prized,  and  is  used  for  floors  of  mosques. 

Callot,  ka'al'lo',  Jacques;  engraver;  b.  in  Nancy,  France, 
in  1592,  of  a  nolile  family,  who  greatly  ojiposed  his  pui-suit  of 
art  as  a  profession.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  attained  great 
excellence,  chiefly  as  an  etcher  and  designer;  was  patronized 
by  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  for  whom  he  executed  battle- 
pieces.  Among  his  works  is  notable  the  series  of  etchings 
Les  Jliseres  de  hi  Guerre.  His  drawings  are  liighly  esteemed, 
and  were  executed  with  great  care.  D.  in  Xancy,  3Iar.  24, 
1635. 

Calluna :  See  Heath. 

Callus;  the  inflammatory  exudation  by  which  fractures 
of  bones  are  repaired.  Very  soon  after  the  formation  of  a 
fracture  a  varying  amount  of  gelatinous  material  is  e.xuded 
from  the  ends  of  the  bone  and  unites  the  fragments  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  In  the  case  of  long  bones  the  cavity 
within  is  filled  with  callus,  and  there  is  ,a  more  or  less  abun- 
dant deposit  exteriorly.  If  irritation  occur  from  friction  of 
the  fractured  surfaces  the  amount  of  callus  may  be  consid- 
erably increased,  and  large  tumor-like  swellings  may  result 
at  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  complete  liealing  of  the  frac- 
ture occurs  by  the  conversion  of  the  callus  into  true  bone, 
and  to  this  process  the  common'  expression  "  knitting"  is  ^ 
applied.  The  name  callus  is  also  given  to  hardened  por- 
tions of  cuticle  resulting  from  friction  or  pressure. 

Caliiiar :  See  Kalmar. 

Cal'iiiet  (Fr.  pron.  kald'may).  ArorsTiXE  ;  a  learned  Ben- 
edictine commentator  on  Scripture;  b.  in  Mesnil-la-IIorgne, 
near  Commercy.  in  Lorraine,  Feb.  26.  1672.  He  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  1689;  in  1728  Abliot  of  Senones.  where  he 
resided  for  many  years.  He  pulilished.  in  French,  besides 
other  works,  a  ('(immfu/nri/  on  tite  Bible  (23  vols.,  Paris, 
1707-16) ;  a  Ilistoricnl  rnid  Critiriil  Dirlifinary  nf  the  Bible 
(2  vols,  folio,  1722;  supplement  1728),  which  was  translated 
into  several  languages  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1732.  3  vols.; 
6th  ed.  1837,  5  vols. ;  Ijitest  abridged  and  revised  edition 
1856).  a  valuable  book,  long  serviceable,  but  now  superseded; 
and  Ecehxia.ftirdl  niid  Civil  History  ot  I^nrniim-  (S'AWcy, 
1728.  4  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1745-47,  6  vols.).  See  liis  autobiography 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  History,  and  the  Life  by  A.  Fange 
(Senones.  1762).     D.  in  .Senones.  Oct.  25,  1757. 

Calms:  Eqiifitiirial  Calms, — A  belt  of  calms,  varialde 
winds,  .sudden  squalls,  and  tornadoes,  and  almost  daily  thun- 
der-shower.s,  situated  aliout  and  somewhat  N.  of  the  equator, 
4'  to  6°  of  latitude  in  breadth,  and  separating  the  two  bodies 
of  \.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade-winds.  This  is  the  region  where  the 
heated  air  at  the  equator  ascends  to  return  from  the  height 
of  tlie  atmos|ihere  tnward  the  [loles. 

Cnlmx  III'  tlie  Triijiirs  of  ( 'inirer  and  Oipriconi. — Two  belts 
of  calms  and  light  wiiids.  almost  rainless,  situated  in  the 
neighliiirliood  of.  but  outside,  the  tropics.  They  are  found 
at  the  pillar  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  which  they  separate 
from  the  region  of  variable  winds  of  the  temperate  zones. 
Each  belt  occupies  but  a  few  degrees  in  latitude,  but  the 
position  and  limits  of  both  are  less  defined  than  those  of  the 
equatorial  belt.    The  region  of  the  calms  of  Cancer,  in  the 
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Atlantic,  is  called  by  mariners  tlie  horse  latitudes.  U  is  said 
tliut  in  colonial  times  the  numerous  vessels  freighted  with 
horses  from  N'ovv  Kngland  for  the  West  Indies  were  often 
long  detained  in  these  dreade<l  calms,  under  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  of  these  latitu<les,  causing  a  great  mortality 
among  their  living  freight.  Hence  the  name.  See  Winds. 
Reviseil  by  JI.  W.  IlAiiKLNOTox. 
Cal'miu'ks.  or  Kalmucks  (called  by  the  Tartars  A7i»/i'- 
mick.  renegades):  the  largest  of  the  Mongolian  |ico|ilc's:  in- 
habiting large  regions  of  theChinese  ami  Kussiaii  doniitiiims. 
There  are  four  tribes:  the  Choshots.  ruled  by  de.s(-endants  of 
Gengis  Khan  ;  the  Snngius,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  masters  of  the  other  races;  oppressed  by  the 
Chinese,  they  migrated  in  great  numbers  in  i1~)>i  to  Russia, 
hut,  finding  the  new  yoke  still  more  grievous,  returned  in 
1770  to  Sungaria :  the  Derbets,  who  dwell  in  tlu;  valleys  of 
the  Di'ii  and  Hi :  the  Torgots,  formerly  united  with  the  Sun- 
gars.  The  former  in  ItiltS  removed  to  tlie  plains  of  the  Volga, 
but  a  large  part  sought  their  native  regions  again.  TlieCal- 
mucks  are  a  nomadic  race.  Their  wealtli  consists  in  herds 
of  hoi-ses.  camels,  shee]),  and  cattle.  In  Russia  there  are  at 
present  about  8.^,(X)0,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  found  in 
Astrakhan,  and  are  Lamaists  in  religion.  The  Kuropean 
Calmucksare  mostly  Hvuldhists,  but  some  are  Mohammedans 
and  sonu'  are  Christians. 

Calochor'tiis:  See  Mariposa  Lilv. 
Caloucri  :  See  Caloyers. 

CalouiarMe,  Francisco  Tadeo,  Count :  a  Spanish  minis- 
ter of  state ;  b.  at  Villel,  Aragon,  in  177.5.  He  studied  law  : 
joined  the  Absolutist  party;  became  in  18'28  Ministi^r  of 
Grace  and  .Justici^.  He  persecuted  the  Liberals;  favored  the 
Jesuits;  abused  liis  power  w'itli  cruelty.  In  1883  he  was  dis- 
graced an<l  exiled  in  consequence  of  his  abortive  intrigues 
to  raise  Dou  Carlos  to  the  tlirone.  D.  in  Toulouse,  Prance, 
1842. 

Calomol  :  the  ITi/drrirgyri  rlilnn'dtim  7}iife.\ho  mild  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  of  the  V.  S.  Pharmacopueia:  sonuHimes 
called  the  subchloride  of  mercury  or  mild  niercurous  chlo- 
ride. It  consists  of  a  white,  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
without  taste  or  odor,  and  which  is  permanent  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  and 
in  dilute  acids  which  are  cohl.  liy  strong  heating  il  is  en- 
tirely Volatilized  without  melting,  ami  when  heated  with 
dried  sodium  carbonate  in  a  dry  test-tube  it  yields  nu'tallic 
mercury.  It  is  useil  in  medicine  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  liver,  especially  in  respect  to  its  secretion  of 
bile;  also  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  by  internal  medica- 
tion, by  sublimation,  or  by  hypodermic  injection.  In  the 
condition  called  "  biliousness,"  it  affonis  one  of  the  best 
means  of  pnxluciiig  relief.  The  dose  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  object  to  be  attained.  Ordinarily,  1  grain,  divided 
into  powders  of  -^jth  or  ^th  of  a  grain,  particularly  if  added 
to  a  little  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
individuals;  but  in  the  South,  where,  owing  to  the  liigli 
range  of  temperature,  there  is  apt  to  he  greater  torpidity 
of  the  liver,  doses  ranging  even  as  high  as  80  or  40  grains 
are  frequently  adminisfered.  Persistent  administration  of 
calomel  will  speedily  result  in  excessive  salivation,  with  ten- 
derness of  the  mouth  and  gums.  H.  A.  Hare. 

Calopliyriiim  [from  (ir.  Ka\6s.  fair  +  (piwov.  leaf]:  a  ge- 
nus of  evergreen  large-leaveil  trees  of  the  family  trii/tifertr. 
They  are  natives  of  warm  clinuiles,  where  some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  of  economic  importance  for  their  resin  (tacamfthac), 
heavy  durable  timber,  and  edible  fruits.  Two  species,  C. 
caldlxi  and  C.  iiiij/)/ii///iim,  are  grown  in  conservatories. 

Calopo'goil  l(ir.  KoAdj.  fair  +  ndyayv.  beard,  in  allusion  to 
the  beardeil  lip]:  a  genus  of  very  pretty  orchids,  containing 
four  or  five  species,  coiilined  to  Xorth  America.  ('.  pitl- 
clielhi.i  grows  in  bogs  in  the  Northern  I'.  S..  and  has  large 
pink-i)urple  llowers.  C.  E.  B, 

Caloric  Knginc:  See  Hot-air  Engine. 

Caloric,  or  Calory:   the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 

raise  1  kilog.  of  water  from  0^  C  to  1'  C.  For  measurements 
of  snudl  ((uantilies  of  heat,  the  pniiiime-cnloric.  or  lesser 
calorie,  is  used.  This  is  ro'ini">  pait  of  the  above,  being  the 
heat  which  will  raise  1  gramme  of  water  from  0°  C  to  1"  C. 
See  Calorimetkr,  Kxerov,  ami  Heat. 

Calorim'ctcr  jfrom  Lat.  co/«c,  heat  +  dr. /lerpov.  mcas- 
ure|:  an  instrument  for  the  measurenu'iit  of  heat.  To  meas- 
uivnu'uts  involving  difTerences  of  temperature  merely,  the 
term  thermometry  is  applieil,     Calorimetry  has  to  do"  with 


the  quantity  of  heat  developed  when  energy  is  expended,  or 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  disappears  when  work  is 
done.  The  following  are  the  best-known  types  of  calor- 
imeters: 

(1)  Ice  calorimeters  (the  ice-block  calorimeter  of  Black, 
Iiunsen"s  ice  calorimeter,  etc.).  In  these  the  heat  of  fusion 
of  ice  alTords  the  nu'ans  of  nu'asurement. 

(2)  Water  calorimeters,  in  which  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  a  known  nuiss  of  water  measures  the  heat  devel- 
oi)ed  or  expended  in  the  operation  uiuler  investigation. 

(3)  Steam  calorimeters,  in  which  the  heat  of  vaporization 
of  water  or  of  some  other  liquid  furnishes  thedetermination 
in  ipiestion. 

Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  tlie  heat  generated 
in  an  electric  circiut  are  called  electro-calorimeters.  See 
Eneri;v  and  Heat.  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Caloriniclry:  measurement  of  heat.     See  Calorimeter. 

Caloriino'tor  [  \mL  color,  heat  +  mntor,  mover] :  a  form 
of  voltaic  cell  invented  by  Dr.  Hare  (1822).  It  is  a  zinc- 
copper  eleuu'ut  with  very  large  jilates  compactly  rolled  to- 
gether, as  in  the  seconrlary  batteries  of  Planle.  On  account 
of  the  small  internal  resistance  marked  heating  ellccts 
could  be  jiroduced  in  short  wires;  whence  the  name. 

Calottisfcs  (Lc  lii'jihnent  de  la  Ciilatte):  an  association 
of  wits  and  satirists  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  custom  of  sending  to  a  public  char- 
acter who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  a  "  patent,"  author- 
izing him  to  wear  the  calut/e,  a  small  cap,  to  protect  the 
weak  part  of  his  head.  The  society  was  dissolved  under  the 
ministry  of  (_'ardinal  Fleury, 

Caloy'ers,  or  Caloge'ri  [via  Fr.  from  Ital.  ealoifrs  < 
Eccles.  (_Tr.  KaK6yr\pos.  of  fair  old  age  ;  Kax6s.  fair  +  yripas,  old 
age]:  a  name  aoplied  to  tlie  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
They  mostly  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  but  those  at  Mt. 
Sinai  and  Jit.  Lebanon  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony ;  from 
the  caloyers  the  bishojis  and  patriarchs  are  chosen.  Among 
their  numerous  monasteries  those  of  Mt.  Sinai  in  Asia  and 
Mt.  Athos  in  Eurojie  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Calpi.  or  Clllpee:  a  town  of  India.     See  Kalpi. 

Calpiir'nia  :  fourth  wife  of  Julius  Caesar;  married  to  him 
in  .jO  I!,  c.  She  was  a  daughter  of  L.  Cal]iurnius  Piso, 
ivho  was  consul  in  .58  B.  c.  She  urged  her  husband  not  to- 
leave  home  on  the  day  of  his  assassination,  the  ides  of  March, 
44  B.  c. 

Calpur'niiis :  a  Latin  poet,  siimamed  Siculus,  who, 
about  the  bi'ginning  of  Nero's  reign  (.54-68).  wrote  seven 
eclogues  in  imitation  of  Theocritus  and  Vergil,  wliicli  are 
extant,  and  have  some  merit.  The  events  of  his  life  are  un- 
known. See  Viilpiirnii  et  JS'eme.'ii/iHi  liucoUcn.  rec.  H. 
Schenkl  (Leipzig,  1885);  also  edition  with  commentary  bv 
C.  Keene  (London,  1887);  and  translation  bv  E.  Scott  (Lon- 
don, 18!)0). 

Caltagiroiio.  kaal-tali-ji'e-rona  (anc.  CaJata  Ilieroni.'!  ?) : 
a  city  of  Sicily  ;  province  of  Catania  ;  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
about  ;i2  niilesS.  W.  of  Catania  (sec  man  of  Italy,  nd'.  1()-F). 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  college,  a  hospital,  and 
several  convents;  also  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  ancl 
jiotterv.  The  inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  best  workmen 
ill  Sicily  in  the  useful  arts.     Poii.  about  :!4,000. 

Caltaiilscl'ta:  a  province  in  the  central  part  of  Sicily; 
bounded  .\.  by  Palermo,  E.  by  Catania  and  .Siracusa.  S.  6y 
the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  bv  Girireiiti.  Area,  1,455  so 
miles.     Pop.  (1881)  2()G,00();  (18!)0)  304,444. 

Caltaiilsctta  :  a  fortified  town  of  Sicily  ;  capital  of  prov- 
ince of  sauii'  name  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.'  10-1").  Here  are 
mineral  springs  and  extensive  sulphur-works.  This  place 
is  sujiposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  AV.wfp.   Pop. 32.000. 

Caltha:  the  genus  to  which  the  marigold  belongs.  CaUha 
/mliLilris  is  the  systematic  name  of  tlie  marsh  marigold,, 
often  called  in  I'.  S.  "cowslip " ;  a  plant  of  the  family 
Rntttinnilnrew.  which  grows  in  .swamps  and  wet  meadow's 
in  .Vsia.  Europe,  the  l'.  S..  and  even  in  Alaska.  It  is  lioiled 
and  eaten  in  the  spring  as  a  potherb,  the  poisonous  prop- 
erties which  it  is  said  to  possess  being  destroyed  by  cooking. 

Caltrop :  a  low  herb  of  the  genus  Tribiiltis.  growing  in 
the  south  of  Europe:  its  bni-s  are  armed  with  strong  spines, 
whi(  h  inflict  wounds  iqion  the  feet  of  men  and  bcaMs  if' 
trodden  upon. 

Carilliiet  [Norm.  Pr.  form  of  Fr.  chnlumet.  paivillel  of 
chalumeau.   pipe  <  Lat.   calamel liis,  dimin.  of  calamus,. 
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reed]:  the  pipe  of  peace  used  by  the  Xoi-th  American  Ind- 
ians in  the  ratification  of  treaties.  It  is  a  tobacco-pipe,  hav- 
ing a  long  stem  made  of  hollow  reed  and  ornamented  with 
feathers.  "  Some  tribes  of  the  aborigines  appear  to  think 
that  a  treaty  is  not  valid  or  complete  until  both  parties 
have  smoked' the  calumet  together.  See  Ixdiaxs  of  Xorth 
America. 

Calnmet:  township  of  Houghton  cc,  Mich,  (for  location 
of  ciiuntv.  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  1-E).  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Mineral  Range  R.  K.  :"al)Out  15  miles  northerly  from 
Houghton ;  on  Keewenaw  peninsida :  near  one  of  the  richest 
copper-lodes  in  Michigan.  It  contains  the  two  villages  of 
Calumet  (pop.  in  1894.  2.192)  and  Red  Jacket  (pop.  in  1894, 
4,664).  Business  is  minim:.  Pop.  of  township  (1880)  8,299; 
(1S90)  12.529 :  (1894)  16.697. 

C'alusa  Indians:  See  Timiqu-^xax  Lndiaxs. 

Calvados,  ka'al  va-dos' :  a  maritime  deiiartment  of  France ; 
fnrmeil  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy;  bounded 
X.  by  the  Knglish  Channel.  E.  by  Eare.  S.  by  Orne,  and  \V. 
by  Manche.  Area.  2.132  sq.  miles.  The  soiithern  part  is 
hilly,  but  extensive  plains  occur  in  other  portions.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Orne,  Dromme,  and  Vire. 
Among  the  mineral  productions  are  iron,  coal,  marble,  and 
slate.  Many  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  raised  here  :  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  are  extensive.  Principal  port.  Hon- 
fleur:  capital,  Caen.    Pop.  (1881)  4:39,830:  (1896)  417,176. 

Cal'vart  (Fr.  pron.  kaal  vaar ).  Calraert,  or  Calvert. 

Denis:  known  also  as  Dionisio  Fiaraingn:  b.  in  Antwerp  in 
1.55.5 ;  went  to  Italy  in  his  youth  :  studied  with  Fontana  and 
Sabbatini.  and  established  a  school  of  painting  at  Bologna, 
which  afterward  lieeame  very  celebrated.  His  best  paint- 
ings are  Sf.  Michael  und  Piirgntoi-ij.  Guido,  Domenichino, 
and  Albani  were  among  his  pupils.     D.  in  Bologna  in  1619. 

Calvary :  a  carved  representation  of  the  cracifixion  of 
our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  between  the  two  malefactors,  or  an 
artificial  rock  or  hill  on  which  three  crosses  are  erected  to 
bring  to  mind  the  hill  of  Calvary. 

Calvary,  Mt. :  the  scene  of  Christ's  crucifixion.  The 
word  occurs  but  once  in  our  authorized  version  of  the  Xew 
Testament  (Luke  xxiii.  '■^'i),  the  terra  in  the  Greek  being 
Kpoi'ioi'.  which  means  skull:  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha  has 
the  same  meaning.  Monkish  traditions  jiLace  it  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  within  the  city.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  spot  is  a  matter  of  great  diliiculty.  Of  six 
hypotheses,  the  one  now  most  favored  is  that  which  puts  the 
crucifixion  on  the  hill  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  Gate, 
on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem.  The  Greek  name  very  well 
describes  the  hill.  Recent  exjjlorations  likewise  help  the 
hypothesis. 

Cal'verley,  Charles  Stuart:  poet  and  humorist;  b.  at 
Martley,  Worcestershire,  England,  Dec.  33,  1831.  He  was 
educated  at  Balliol  College.  Oxford,  and  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  His  name  was 
properly  Blayds,  which  he  changed  to  Calvcrlcy  on  leaving 
Oxford.  He  published  several  volumes  of  verse-transla- 
tions, humorous  poetry,  and  very  clever  vers  de  societe.  in- 
clu<ling  Verscn  and  fniiinlntion's  (1862),  Fly-leaves  (1871), 
and  a  metrical  translation  of  Tlieocritus  (1869).  D.  in  Folke- 
stone, Feb.  1 7,  1884.  Henry  A.  Beers. 

Cal'vert:  on  railroad  ;  a  city:  former  capital  of  Robert- 
son CO..  Tex.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref. 
4r-I);  I'iO  miles  N.  X.  W.  of  Hoviston;  h.is  first-class  system 
of  water-works,  excellent  public  schools,  etc.  Pop.  "(1880) 
2.280 ;  (1890)  2.6.i2.  Editor  op  "  Courier." 

Calvert.  Georoe  and  Cecil;  See  Baltimore,  Lord. 

Calvert.  George  Hentiy;  journalist:  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Jan.  2,  1S03;  a  descendant  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  of 
the  jiainter  Rubens.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823; 
studied  at  Giittingen  :  became  a  journalist  in  Baltimore,  and 
settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  isii.  Besides  many  dramas, 
translations,  ami  poems,  he  published  Scenes  and  Thnutjhts 
in  Europe  I1846-.52):  An  Inlrodiicfion  to  Social  Science 
(1856);  Li/e  of  Rul)ens  (1876);  and  Biographic  ^Esthetic 
Studies  of  Shakspearc.  fioethe.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  etc. 
I),  in  Xcwport,  R.  I.,  May  24,  1889. 

Calvert.  Sir  Henry:  a  clc.scendant  of  the  Calverts  of 
Hertfordshire,  England:  served  in  Xorth  America  under 
Clinton,  Howe,  and  Cornwallis;  wa.s  takin  prisoner  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  in  1781.  He  also  served  in  the  X'etherlands  in 
1794  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  was  made  adju- 
tant-general in  1799;  aided  in  organizing  the  railitan' col- 


leges at  High  Wycombe  and  Marlow;  became  major-gen- 
eral in  1803.  baronet  in  1818,  and  a  general  about  1821.  B. 
1763  {christened  March,  1763).  D.  at  Claydon  Hall.  Middle 
Claydon.  Buckinghamshire,  Sept.  3.  1826. 

Calvert.  Leonard  :  \>.  about  1606  ;  d.  June  9. 1647 ;  brother 
of  Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore ;  first  Governor  of  Mary- 
land ;  led  an  expedition  of  nuxed  religionists  in  two  vessels 
from  Cow-es  (Xov.  22.  1633)  to  an  island  in  the  Potomac 
river  (Mar.  25.  1634) ;  founded  St.  Mary's  City,  of  which 
little  remains:  had  obstinate  contests  with  Claiborne,  who 
held  possession  of  Kent  island  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  con- 
fiscated his  property ;  attempted  to  found  a  landed  aristoc- 
racy, but  was  defeated  by  the  operation  of  the  democratic 
features  of  the  charter ;  went  to  England  in  1643  for  in- 
structions: returned  the  next  year  to  find  Claibonie  with 
new  adherents  in  possession ;  was  forced  into  refuge  in  Vir- 
ginia; regained  his  province  in  1647,  but  survived  only  a 
few  months. 

Calvi.  kaalvee ;  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  of  Corsica; 
on  a  peninsula  of  its  northwest  coast ;  38  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Bastia  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  2-J).  It  has  a  good  harbor 
and  a  strong  citadel.  Calvi  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
English  in  1794.  l.iut  was  retaken  bv  the  Coi'sicans  in  the 
following  year.     Pop.  (1896)  2,1.32. 

Calvi  (anc.  Cales):  a  decayed  town  of  Italy;  7i  miles 
X.  X'.  W.  of  Cajiua :  a  bishop's  see  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref. 
6-F).  It  was  lormerlv  important,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  baths.     Pop.  2.000. " 

Cal'vlll  [from  the  Latinized  form  Calvinus  of  the  orig- 
inal Freiu-h  Caiifin.  ov  Chaiirin].  John;  b.  at  X^oyon.  67 
miles  X'.  X.  E.  of  Paris.  July  10.  1509.  His  grandfather  was 
a  , wine-cask  cooper  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Pont 
I'Eveque.  His  father.  Gerard  Cauviii,  was  apostolic  notary, 
fiscal  attorney  of  the  county,  proctor  of  the  cathedral,  and 
secretary  of  the  Bishoii  of  Xoyon.  His  mother,  Jeanne  Le 
Franc,  of  Cambiay,  was  noted  for  her  personal  lieauty.  as 
also  for  great  religious  fervor  and  strictness.  John  was  the 
second  of  her  four  sons  and  six  children.  She  died  while 
John  was  quite  young.  His  father  destined  him  to  the 
priesthood.  He  was  kindly  permitted  to  share  in  the  lessons 
given  by  an  able  tutor  to  "the  sons  of  the  noble  family  of  De 
idommor.  When  twelve  yeai-s  of  age,  his  father's  income 
being  small,  provision  was  made  for  him  by  securing  a  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Chapel  de  la  Gesine,  in  the  cathedral 
at  X'oyon.  He  then  (May  15, 1.521)  received  the  tonsure,  but 
was  never  ordained.  In  1.523  he  went  with  the  young  De 
Mommors  to  Paris,  entering  first  the  College  of  La  IMarche, 
where  he  studied  Latin  with  Mathurin  Cordier,  and.  shortly 
after,  the  College  of  Montaigu,  where  a  Spaniard  trained 
him  in  dialectics,  and  where,  some  years  later,  Ignatius 
Loyola  also  studied.  He  was  an  ardent  and  precocious 
scholar,  bright,  sharp,  sedate,  severe.  His  companions  called 
him  the  Acciisatire  Case,  on  account  of  his  censoriousness. 
In  1527  he  got  the  curacy  of  ^larteville,  which  was  exchanged 
in  1529  for  Pont  I'fiveque,  where  he  sometimes  preached. 
Xear  the  close  of  1.527  he  went  to  the  L'niversity  of  Orleans, 
and  the  year  after  to  the  University  of  Bourges,  to  stucly  law. 
At  Orleans  he  heard  the  eminent  jurist  Pierre  de  I'Etoile, 
and  was  intimate  with  his  relative  Olivetan,  whose  French 
Bible  appeared  in  1535.  At  Boui-ges  he  was  a  favorite  pupil 
of  Andreas  Alciati.  then  the  most  distinguislied  law  pro- 
fessor in  Europe,  and  came  in  contact  witli  Mehhior  Wol- 
man.  a  learned  German  Lutheran,  who  both  taught  him 
Greek  and  opened  to  him  the  Gospel.  He  so  distingidshed 
himself  that  he  was  often  called  ujion  to  lecture  in  the  place 
of  his  masters.  In  the  summer  of  1-531.  his  father  having 
died  Jlay  26.  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1.532  puV)lished 
there,  with  a  commentary,  the  De  dementia  of  Seneca,  aim- 
ing as  yet  at  nothing  higher  than  a  reputation  like  that  of 
Erasmiis.  In  Xov..  1533.  a  sjieech  prepared  by  liim  for  his 
friend  X'icholas  Cop.  rector  of  the  university,  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  reformation  of  the  Church  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Xew  Testament,  drove  him  out  of  Paris.  Befriendeil  by 
Margaret  of  Xavarre.  sister  of  Francis  I.,  he  lived  for  nearly 
a  year  in  Angouieme,  and  there  began  the  pre[iaration  of 
his  Institutes.  He  returned  to  Paris  toward  the  cln.se  of 
15:34,  but  onlv  to  flee  again,  and  finally  to  leave  the  country, 
going  to  Stra'ssburg  in  "l.5:U  (Dec),  to  Ba.sel  in  1.5:35.  Mean- 
while what  he  calls  his  "  sudden  conversion  ''  occurred  in  1.53:3. 
In  1534  he  resigned  his  two  benefices,  and  published  in  Paris 
his  first  theological  work,  Psyclmpanni/chia.  His  greatest 
work,  the  Institutes (\'):^6).v,'>^»  at  first  only  a  catechism.  He 
revised  it  for  the  last  time  in  1.559.     In  Geneva  he  arriv«l 
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in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1536,  intending  merely  to  stop 
over  night,  but  Farel  iiiiil  hold  of  him.  ami  solemnly  iidjured 
him  to  remain  as  pastor  of  tlie  frclile  evangelieal  eluireh 
there  lately  gatliered,  and  he  eonsented.  I'ereeiving  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  strong  moral  government,  he  proceeded 
to  give  one,  Imt  the  discipline  he  set  up  was  too  stern  to  be 
endured,  lie  was  banished  Apr.  ti,  lo:!8 ;  went  first  to  Bern, 
then  to  Zurich,  and  then  to  Ba,sel.  In  Sept.,  15;Jf<,  he  settled 
as  pastor  in  Strassburg,  and  there  in  1540  he  married  the 
widow  Idelette  de  ISure,  witli  whom  he  lived  happily  nine 
years.  In  1.541  he  returned  in  triumph  to  (Jeneva,  ueing  re- 
calle(l  by  the  united  voice  of  the  .secular  and  religious  au- 
thorities, witli  the  general  assent  of  the  peojile.  He  arrived 
Sept.  13,  went  at  once  at  work,  and  never  ceased  his  benefi- 
cent activity.  lie  ruled  the  city  with  an  iron  hand,  and  by 
his  writings  exerted  a  dominant  influence  upon  the  Keformed 
Church  in  all  lands.  His  reform  met  with  vigorous  opposi- 
tion from  the  so-<-alled  Patriots  ami  Libertines,  and  for  ten 
years  he  kept  up  the  tiglit.  He  compiered  at  la.st.  He  op- 
posed heresy  as  well,  and  his  opponents,  as  Holsec,  Curio, 
Ochino,  and  abovi'  all  Servetus,  felt  his  resistless  power.  He 
■wa.s  great  as  a  preacher,  unrivaled  as  a  clear  and  profound 
thinker.  He  corri'sponded  with  the  Protestant  leadere  in  all 
lands.  With  Melanchthon  he  enjoyed  peculiarly  friendly 
relations.  The  Frencli  language  owes  liim  a  debt  like  that 
which  the  German  language  owes  Luther.  Civil  liliertv  the 
■world  over  is  likewise  his  debtor.  He  is  the  father  of  Pn^s- 
byteriauism,  and  the  greatest  of  all  Protestant  commenta- 
tors and  theologians.  There  is  but  one  blot  upon  his  mem- 
ory. The  burning  of  Servetus  for  heresy  (Oct.  27,  1553), 
though  sanctioned  even  by  Melanchthon,  was  a  shocking 
tragedy.  Calvin  died  in  (ieneva.  .May  27,  1564.  The  stand- 
ard edition  of  Calvin's  works  is  that  of  .\mstcrdam  (1671,  9 
vols.  fol.).  The  exiiaustive  edition  by  G.  Baum.  E.  Cunitz, 
and  E.  Keuss  (Brunswick,  1863,  .S(/</.,'vol.  xlviii.,  1892)  is  not 
yet  complete.  There  is  an  English  translation  nearly  com- 
plete (Edinburgh,  1843-53,  52  vols.).  Jlost  accessible  are 
his  Inntitnteii  and  (JorrfapDudence.  4  vols,  (both  pub.  Pres- 
byterian Bd.,  Pliila.).  The  best  biograpliies  are  by  T.  Beza, 
in  Latin  ami  French  (Geneva,  1564):  Paul  Henry,  in  Ger- 
man (Hamburg.  183.5— 44,  3  vols. ;  partially  translated,  Lon- 
don anil  Xew  Vork.  1881,  2  vols.):  Henry  abridged  his 
book  (Hamburg,  1846):  T.  U.  Dver,  in  English  (London, 
1850):  E.  Stalielin,  in  German  (Klberfeld.  1863.  2  vols.):  of. 
especially  Schalf,  Iliaf.  Chr.  C/i.,  vol.  vii.  (Reformation  in 
Switzerland,  pp.  22;J-844).  The  Koman  Catholic  scholar 
P.  W.  Kampschulte  left  unfinished  at  his  death  an  excel- 
lent study  of  Calvin's  Genevan  activity  (Leipzig,  1869).  See 
the  article  Calvinism. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

CaI'vinisiU :  Calvinism  (like  Pelagianism  and  Lutheran- 
ism)  is  a  term  used  to  designate,  not  the  opinions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  mode  of  religious  thought  or  a  system  of  reli- 
gious doctrines,  of  which  the  [jersou  whose  name  it  bears  wsis 
an  eminent  expounder.  It  is  synonymous  therefore  with 
what  is  technically  called  "the  Reformed  Theology."  There 
have  from  the  liegiiming  coexisteil  in  the  Christian  Church 
three  specially  well-marked  and  generically  distinct  systems 
of  doctrine,  or  modes  of  conceiving  and  adjusting  the  facts 
and  principles  undei-slood  to  be  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
under  one  or  the  other  of  wliich  nearly  every  form  ot  theo- 
logical thought  may  be  subsumed.  One  of  these  is  the  Pela- 
gian, which  dcnii's  tlie  native  guilt,  iiollution,  and  moral  im- 
potence of  man,  and  makes  him  inil('|M'ndi'nt  of  the  super- 
natural !issi.stance  of  (ioil.  .\l  the  other  pole  is  the  Calvin- 
istie  system,  wliich  einphiusizes  the  guilt  and  impotence  of 
man,  exalts  God,  and  refers  salvation  absolutely  to  the  in- 
finite love  and  undeserved  favor  of  God  working  in  Iiarmony 
with  his  justice,  sovereignly  .selecting  its  objects,  and  saving 
them  by  I  he  almighty  power  of  grace.  Bel  ween  these  comes 
the  manif'iild  and  elastic  system  of  compromise  known  in 
one  of  its  earlier  forms  as  Semi-Pclagianism,  and  in  a  more 
modern  type  as  .Vrminianism,  whicli  admits  man's  original 
pollution  liut  deiiii'S  his  native  guilt,  regards  re<lemption  as 
a  compensation  for  innate  and  conseciuently  irresponsible 
disabilities,  and  refers  the  moral  restoration  of  the  imlivid- 
ual  to  the  co-opiTation  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  ener- 
gy, the  determining  factor  being  the  human  will.  The  sys- 
tem to  which  this  article  is  devoted  was  known  historically, 
in  its  opposition  lo  Pelagianism  and  Seini-Pelagianism,  and 
is  now  designated  more  generally  and  indefinitely,  by  the 
title  Augusli/iiaiii.im.  from  its  earliest  champion,  the  illus- 
trious Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  in  Northern  Af- 
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rica  (395-430  a.  d.)  :  while  the  more  modem  and  specific  title 
is  Ca/n'nium,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  developed  into  a  per- 
fect fcirm,  anil  iufusi'd  into  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  into  the  life  of  modern  nations,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  John  Calvin,  the  Keformer,  of  Geneva 
(1509-1564),  The  authentic  statement  of  its  constituent 
tloctrines  is  not  to  be  drawn  exilusively  from  the  writings 
of  either  of  the  great  men  mentioned,  but  from  the  public 
confessions  of  those  Churches  which  have  professed  this 
form  of  doctrine,  and  from  the  classical  writings  of  their 
representative  theologians. 

The  Reformed  Confessions  are  very  numerous — more  than 
thirty  in  number — but  they  substantially  agree  in  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  which  they  teach.  Those  which  have  been 
most  widely  accepted  as  of  symbolical  authority  are  the  Sec- 
ond Helvetic  Confession,  prepared  by  Bullinger,  1564,  and 
adopted  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland  (with 
the  exception  of  Basel)  as  well  as  by  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Poland.  Hungary.  Scotland,  and'  France:  the  Heidelberg 
or  Palatinate  Catechism,  juvpared  by  Ursinus  and  Olevian- 
us,  1562,  indorsed  by  theSyno<l  of  Dort,  and  accepted  as  a 
doctrinal  standard  by  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  by  their  representatives  in  America; 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles' of  the  Church  of  England;  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-19.  an  (Ecumenical  Synod 
of  the  Keformed  ( 'hurdles ;  and  the  Westminster  Confession, 
with  its  acconqianying  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  pre- 
pared by  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly,  1641-17.  and 
accepted  as  a  doctrinal  standard  by  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  by  British  Calvinists  in  general.  The  Canons 
of  Dort  are  not  so  much  a  complete  confession  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  previous  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  rise  of  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy. The  Westminster  Confession  is  the  only  Reformed 
creed  of  wide  acceptance  which  was  framed  after  this  contro- 
versy ;  it  was  |irepared  with  the  intention  of  cxhiliiting  the 
harmony  of  the  Keformed  Churches,  and  with  cecumenical 
purpose  and  breadth;  and  it  presents  "the  fullest  and  ripest 
symbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine" 
(SchalT,  Creeds  of  Chrialeudom.  i.,  788). 

John  Calvin  remains  the  most  representative  theologian 
of  Calvinism.  Perhaps  a  list  of  representative  theologians 
after  liim  would  include  especially  Bullinger,  Aretius,  Ursi- 
nus. Zanchius.  Polaiius.  of  the  fii-st  age.  with  such  others  as 
Aniesiu.s.  \'oetuis.  Wilsius,  Heidegger,  Turretin,  and  among 
English  writei-s  John  Owen,  John  Howe,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards for  the  next  age.  Modern  Presbyterian  Calvinism 
"  is  best  rejiresented  by  the  theological  systems  of  Charles 
Hodge,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  and  Henry  B'.  Smith"  (Schafi^, 
Ili.tlori/  of  tlie  C/irixlidu  Clnirch,  vol.  vii..  p.  544).  The  vade 
ineriuii  of  the  Keformed  jiastors  was  ill  early  days  Bucan- 
us's  Jnxfifiilioiiex;  this  was  su]i]>lanti'd  later  by  Amesius's 
MeditUd  :  and  it  in  turn  by  Marck's  Compendium;  |ierhaps 
no  handbook  is  more  used  to-day  than  A.  A.  Hodge's  Out- 
lineH.  Attem))ts  more  or  less  successful  have  been  made  to 
present  the  Calvinistic  system  from  the  writings  of  its  rep- 
n^sentative  theologians  by,  among  others,  Heinrich  Ileppe 
\,I)ie  J)ii(/malie  dir  ernnj/elincli-nfuiDiirleii  Kirc/ie  darqe- 
■slf/ll  mid  (iii.t  dell  (Juelleti  6e/(-^/,  Elberfeld,  1861):  Alexander 
Schweizer  {Die  (rlatibeiinle/ire  der  evangelisch-reformirlen 
Klrche  darqestellt  mid  aus  den  Quellen  heleyt.  Zurich,  1844- 
47);  and  .f.  H.  Scholten  (Leer  der  Hervurnide  Kerk,  in 
hare  grnndheqimielen  uit  de  hronnen  voorgesteld  en  beour- 
deehl.  1848-5(')). 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  present,  in  nece.ssarily  mea- 
ger outline,  a  statement  (I)  of  the  fundamental  characteris- 
tics of  the  system  ;  (II)  of  the  liistory  of  its  development  and 
prevalence  both  bcfiu'e  and  after  Calvin;  and  (III)  of  its 
practical  moral  inlhience  ui)on  individuals  and  upon  com- 
munities. 

I.  Stdlement  of  J'rinrip/e.i. — There  is  a  very  important 
distinction  between  the  central,  formative,  or  root  principle 
of  a  system  and  its  distiiigiiishiiig  features,  which  is  not  at- 
tended to  when  it  is  said,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  the 
"principle"  of  Calvinism  is  "the  metaphysical  principle  of 
predestination."  Predestination  is  rather  a  logical  conse- 
quence of.  and  an  essential  element  in,  than  the  determin- 
ing principle  of.  Calvinism.  This  is  rather  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  God  .Mniiglity.  The  formative  idea  of  Calvinism  is 
the  conceptinii  of  (icid  ;  and  it  is  its  determination  that  God 
shall  be  and  remain  God  in  all  its  thought — to  embrace  God 
in  the  wholeness  of  His  nature,  and  to  dofull  justice  to  God  in 
all  His  relations — which  itself  determines  all  those  doctrines 
\vhich  have  from  time  to  time  been  mistaken  for  its  "  prin- 
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ciple."  On  the  practical  side  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  is  the  effort  of  Calvinism  to  do  full  justice  to  the  es- 
sence of  religion.  "Since  all  religion  springs  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Gijd  the  Creator  has  placed  us.  Ills  crcatiu'es, 
to  himself,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  religious  height  will 
lie  reached  bv  him  who  at  every  point  of  his  horizon  views 
God  !us  God,  by  honoring  Him  in'all  things,"  as  the  Almighty 
Being  who  has  created  all  things  for  His  own  sake,  who  is 
bound  In-  nothing  out  of  himself,  and  who  determines  for 
cvrrv  creature  both  its  being  and  the  law  thereof,  both  now 
and 'for  eternity.  And  "as  religion  on  earth  finds  its  high- 
est expression  in  tlu'  act  of  prayer,"  "  Calvinism  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  simply  that  tendency  which  makes  a  man  as- 
sume the  same  attitude  toward  God  in  his  profession  and  life 
which  he  always  exhiliits  in  his  prayer.  .  ,  .  Whoever  truly 
prays  ascribes  nothing  to  his  own  will  or  power  except  the  sin 
tliai  condemns  him  before  God,  and  knows  of  nothing  that 
couhl  endure  the  judgment  of  (xod  except  it  be  wrought 
within  him  by  the  Divine  love.  But  while  all  other  tenden- 
cies in  the  Church  preserve  this  attitude  so  long  as  their 
praver  lasts,  to  lose  themselves  in  radically  different  con- 
ceptions as  soon  as  the  amen  has  been  pronounced,  the  Cal- 
viiust  adheres  to  the  truth  of  his  prayer  in  his  confession,  in 
his  theology,  in  his  life,  and  tlie  amen  that  has  closed  his 
petition  re-echoes  in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  existence."  A,  Kuyper,  The 
Prttiibi/teriun  ami  Jifthrmed  Jien'eii;  ii.,  378-383. 

Those  teachings  vi-hich  distinguish  the  Calvinistie  from 
other  systems  of  theology  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of  this 
fundamental  attitude  of  mind.  The  Synod  of  Dort  defined 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Calvinism  as  over  against 
Arminianism  in  five  propositions,  which  have  therefore  since 
been  called  "the  five  points  of  Calvinism,"  though  they  are 
rather  the  Calvinistie  response  to  "the  five  points  of  Ar- 
minianism" than  an  independent  statement  of  the  differ- 
entiating elements  of  Calvinism.  These  five  points  affirmed 
absolute   predestination,   particular   redemption,    total   de- 

fravity,  irresistible  grace,  ami  the  |ierscverance  of  the  saints, 
f  a  single  distinguishing  principle  is  to  lie  discriminated 
among  these,  it  will  not  be  found  in  "predestination,"  but 
rather  in  "irresistible  grace."  Predestination  is  acknowl- 
edged liy  both  parties,  and  is  indeed  a  necessary  postulate 
of  natural  religion  :  the  difference  between  the  parties  here 
lies  in  the  conception  of  the  ymun.d  of  the  predestinating 
decree.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  Calvinism  as  over 
against  all  other  systems  lies  in  its  doctrines  of  "  elficacious 
grace,"  which,  it  teaches,  is  the  undeserved,  and  therefore  gra- 
tuitous, and  therefore  sovereign,  mercy  of  God,  by  which  He 
etticaciniisly  brings  whom  He  will  into  salvation.  Calvinism 
is  specifically  the  theology  of  grace;  and  all  are  properly 
Calvinists  who  confess  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  in 
the  distribution  of  His  saving  mercy.  Two  modifications  of 
typical  Calvinism  have  been  attempted  within  the  limits  of 
tile  system,  and  have  had  considerable  temporary  and  local 
inttuence.  One  of  these, called  Salmurianism  from  its  place 
of  origin  (the  theological  school  of  Saumur,  in  France), 
sought  to  reconcile  t  he  sovereignty  of  grace  with  t  he  doctrine 
of  a  universal  atonement,  which  had  lieen  taught  previously 
only  by  Pelagians  and  Arminians;  this  involved  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  "iiarticnlar  redemption,"  and  with  it 
of  the  nature,  jnirpose,  and  effect  of  the  atonement,  but  left 
the  doctrine  of  "  irresistible  grace"  unaffecteil.  The  other 
modilication  sought  to  reconcile  the  sovereignty  of  grace 
with  the  Pelagian  theory  of  the  will  and  of  m.-in"s  power  to 
the  contrary  ;  in  its  highest  forni{as  tauglit  liy  Hellarruine  and 
certain  .lesuit  theologians)  it  has  received  the  name  of  "the 
doctrine  of  congruity,"  and  teaches  that  God  adapts  the 
amount  and  time  of  the  persuasive  inftuences  of  His  Spirit 
to  the  foreseen  state  of  mind  of  tho.se  whom  lb'  elects  to 
salvation,  anil  thus  secures  their  free  acce)itance  of  His  offers 
of  mercy.  This  modification  alfects  directly  tin'  doctrine  of 
"  irresisiil)le  grace,"  but  remains  Calvinistie  so  long  as  it 
makes  God's  selection  of  the  rei'ipieiits  of  the  saving  mercy 
entirely  sovereign,  and  His  application  of  graci^  to  them  cer- 
tainly efficacious.  Typical  Calvinism,  which  remains  the 
faith  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  hold  this  type  of  doe- 
trine,  teaclies  that  "efficacious  grace"  is  the  creative  effi- 
ciency of  the  Holy  S[)irit  opi-rating  beneath  consciousness, 
not  Ijy  moi'al  suasinn  hut  "  physiivdly,"  I  he  soul  remaining 
passive  therein  until  it  has  been  ipiickened  anil  renewed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  thereby  enabled  to  act  in  llie  powers  of 
its  new  life. 

The  following  is  an  exposition  of  the  chief  features  of  Cal- 
vinism as  a  svstem  of  doctrine. 


A.  Tlie  Relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  Crention. — There 
are  three  generically  distinct  views  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Creator  to  the  creation,  each,  of  course,  embracing  many 
specific  varieties  under  it.  1.  The  Deistical  view,  which 
admits  a  creation  e.r  m'hilo,  and  an  original  endowment  of 
the  elements  with  their  active  powers,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  whole  system  of  things  to  certain  general  laws,  .adapted 
to  the  evolution  of  certain  fixed  plans.  The  general  plan 
and  order  of  the  creation  is  attributed  to  the  Creator,  and 
all  events  are  referred  to  Him  in  a  general  sense  as  the  in- 
definitely remote  First  Cause,  who  inaugurated  the  ever-on- 
flowing  line  of  second  causes.  This  view,  however,  denies 
the  continued  immanence  of  the  Creator  in  the  creation,  and 
the  immediate  dependence  of  the  creature  on  the  Creator  for 
the  continuance  of  its  substance,  the  possession  of  its  prop- 
erties, and  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  3,  The  opposite  ex- 
treme is  the  Pantheistic  mode  of  thought,  wliieh  identifies 
God  anil  the  universe  as  His  existence-form,  or  at  least  so 
confines  Him  to  it  as  to  deny  His  transcendence  beyond  the 
universe  as  an  extra-mundane  Spirit  and  conscious  Person 
whose  actions  are  rationally  determined  volitions.  3.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  stands  Christian  Theism.  It  empha- 
sizes at  once  the  transcendence  of  God  beyond,  and  the  im- 
manence of  God  within,  the  world.  He  remains  ever  a  con- 
scious personal  Spirit,  without  and  above  the  world,  able,  in 
the  exercise  of  Ilis  free  volitions,  sovereignly  to  exercise  a 
supeniatural  influence  (pofestas  libera)  upon  any  part  of 
that  system  of  nature  which  He  has  established,  ordinarily 
working  through  second  causes,  "yet  free  to  work  without, 
above,  and  against  them  at  Ilis  pleasure."  At  the  same  time 
He  continues  to  interpenetrate  the  inmost  being  of  every  ele- 
ment of  every  creature  with  the  infinite  energies  of  His  free 
intelligent  will,  and  His  creatures  momentarily  continue  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  energ)'  of  that  will  for  substance 
and  for  the  possession  of  the  powei-s  communicated  to  them 
as  second  causes  in  all  their  exercises. 

All  Christians,  of  course,  are  Theists  in  the  sense  thus  de- 
fined; but  the  different  schools  of  Christian  tlieology  take 
their  jioints  of  departure  here,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
]iress  tlie  essential  dependence  of  the  creature  upon  the 
Creator  in  substance,  proijerties,  and  actions,  or  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  press  the  self-active  power  of  second  causes, 
and  by  consequence  their  self-sufficiency  and  independence. 
Here  we  have  the  ultimate  antithetical  grounds  of  Pelagian- 
ism  and  Augustinianism.  Pelagius,  who  was  characterized 
by  a  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  and  a  superficial  religious 
experience,  believing  that  [lower  to  the  contrary  is  an  in- 
alienable attribute  of  every  act  of  free  will,  necessary  to 
render  it  responsible  and  therefore  moral,  maintained,  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  morals,  that  every  free  agent  is  so 
adequately  endowed  by  God  as  to  be  inalienably  self-suffi- 
cient for  action,  each  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  kind. 
Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  every  creature  exists 
and  acts  only  as  its  substance  is  momentarily  sustained,  and 
its  action  conditioned,  by  the  omnipresent  and  omnipotent 
energy  of  God.  While  atfirming  the  free  self-determining 
power  of  the  human  soul,  he  referred  the  moral  character  of 
the  volition  to  the  disjiosition  which  prompted  it,  and  the 
persistence  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  immanent  in- 
fluences of  the  S|iirit  of  God.  Even  anterior  to  apostasy, 
therefore,  the  sjiirit  of  man  deiiended  for  spiritual  life  and 
moral  integrity  upon  the  coiiriirxii.ioi  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  this  would  be  the  inmiedijite  cause  of 
spiritual  death  and  moral  impotence.  This  Divine  influence, 
in  one  degree  and  in  one  mode  or  another,  is  common  to  all 
creatures  and  all  their  actions.  This  view  of  Augustine  was 
sub.sequently  elaborated  by  his  disciples  into  the  theory  of 
the  "previous,"  "simultaneous,"  and  "determining"  con- 
nir.Ku.1  of  the  Thomists  and  Hefornied  theologians.  See  the 
.S'"/"m«  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  3.  1.  10.,  and  Tnrretin,  6.  6.  6. 
and  7. 

B.  Tlic  End  or  Di'si(/)i  of  God  in  Creation. — Kvery  intelli- 
gent Theist  nnist  regard  the  universe  as  one  system,  and 
must  therefore  believe  that  the  Creator  had  from  the  begin- 
ning one  general  end,  lor  the  ac<Mim]ilishment  of  which  the 
whole  and  all  its  parts  were  intended.  This  general  end 
must  have  di'termiiied  the  Creator  in  every  step  he  has  taken 
in  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  and  hence  our  conception 
of  it  will  give  sha|ie  to  any  specul'itions  we  may  form  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  God  and  His  works.  It  is  evident 
that  no  solution  of  this  transcendent  question  can  be  reached 
bv  reasoning  from  a  priori  principles,  or  by  generalizations 
drawn  from  the  comparatively  few  facts  at  present  acces- 
sible to  our  observation,  and  that  it  can  be  rationidly  sought 
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for  only  in  a  direct  revelation.  For  the  most  part,  this  gen- 
eral I'liil  has  been  referred  to  the  essential  benevolence  of 
God,  pronipliiii;  lliiii  to  eonfer  llie  ;;reati'sl  possible  amount 
of  blessedness,  in  the  higliest  forms  of  excidlence,  u])on  in- 
numerable objects  of  His  love.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Tlifmliive 
(ITIO),  which  ha.s  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  all  modern 
speculation,  lowered  this  view  by  emi>li!usizing  the  "happi- 
ness ■'  of  the  creatures  as  tlie  great  end  of  the  creative  good- 
ni'ss.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  empliatically  declare 
that  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glcjrious  perfrctions  is  the 
actual  and  most  worlliy  possilile  end  of  the  great  Designer, 
in  all  His  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  : 
and  hence  likewise  the  final  end  of  all  His  intelligent  crea- 
tures in  all  moral  action.  Tlie  recognition  of  tliis  great  prin- 
ciple, and  its  application  to  the  interpretation  of  all  God's 
dralings  with  man.  and  of  all  man's  duties  to  God,  has  al- 
ways lu-cn  an  essential  characteristic  of  Calvinism.  Pela- 
gians and  Semi-I'clagians,  with  more  or  less  decision,  place 
tlie  general  end  of  the  system  of  things  in  the  well-being  of 
tlie  creature  :  Calvinists  pUu'e  it  alwolutcly  in  the  glory  of 
t  he  Creator,  which  carries  with  it,  not  as  a  m-oriliniife  design, 
but  as  a  .luliordumte  yet  certain  effect,  the  blessedness  of  all 
loyal  creatures. 

C.  'f/ir  HeJatinn  which  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God  sustains 
Id  the  Ar/iinl  Bmliitinn  i)f  Kn-nts  in  Time. — Every  Theist 
bcHi-vcs  that  the  eternal  and  al)solutely  perfect  intelligcnei! 
of  the  Creator  must  have  foriued  from  the  beginning  a  plan 
coni])rehending  the  entire  system  of  creation  and  providence 
in  reference  to  tl\e  great  end  for  which  they  were  di'signed. 
I'elagius  himself  admitted  that  the  aljsoluto  foreknowledge 
of  God  emliraced  the  future  volitions  of  free  .agents,  a.s  well 
as  all  other  classes  of  events,  wliile  he  denied  their  foreordi- 
nation.  The  .Socinians.  wlio  have  developed  Pelagianism 
into  a  complete  system,  more  consistently  deny  foreknowl- 
edge, !is  well  as  foreordination,  since,  if  it  is  essential  that 
a  volition  should  be  pui'ely  contingent  in  order  that  it  should 
be  responsible,  it  must,  be  indeterminate  before  the  event, 
and  while  indeterminate  it  can  not  be  certainly  foreknown. 
The  Arniinians  (though  not  without  exceptions,  such  a^ 
Adam  Clarke  and  the  late  Dr.  ^IcCabe)  admit  foreknowledge, 
but  deny  foreordination.  The  Calvinists  argue  that,  in  an 
inielligent  being,  prevision  implies  provision ;  and  that  the 
admission  of  (iod's  infinite  foreknowledge  therefore  neces- 
sarily involves  the  admission  of  His  eternal  foreordination. 

In  this  matter  they  maintain  the  following  positions :  1.  In 
the  case  of  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  free  Creator  of 
all  tilings  ex  iiihiti).  it  is  obvious  that  the  certain  foreknowl- 
edge of  all  events  from  the  absolute  beginning  virtually  in- 
volves the  prcdctiTininalion  of  each  event,  without  excep- 
tion: for  all  the  causes  and  consequences,  direct  and  con- 
tingent, which  are  foreseen  before  creation  are,  of  course,  de- 
termined by  creation.  As  .Sir  William  Hamilton  iLsserts 
{Diwit-ixionx,  Appendix  1,  A),  "the  two  great  articles  of 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  are  both  embarrassed  by 
the  selfsame  dilllculties."  2.  Since  all  events  constitute  a 
single  system,  the  Creator  must  embrace  the  system  as  a 
whole,  anil  every  infinitesimal  element  of  it,  in  one  all-com- 
prehensive intention.  ImhIs  more  or  less  general  must  lie 
determined  as  ends,  and  means  and  conditions  in  all  their 
several  relations  to  the  ends  which  are  made  dependent  upon 
them.  Hence,  while  every  event  remains  dependent  upon 
its  caiLses  and  contingent  upon  its  conditions,  none  of  God's 
purposes  can  possibly  be  contingent,  tiecause  in  turn  every 
cause  and  condition  is  determined  in  that  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  ends  which  are  suspended  iqion  them.  .Ml  the  de- 
crees of  (iod  are  hence  called  absolute,  because  they  are  id- 
timalely  determined  always  by  "the  conn.sel  of  Jlis  own 
will,"  and  never  by  anything  exterior  to  Iliin  which  has 
not  in  turn  been  previously  determineil  by  Him,  3.  This 
ileterminalion, -however,  instead  of  interfering  with,  main- 
tains the  true  causality  of  the  creature,  and  the  free  self- 
determirialion  of  men  and  angels.  The  eternal  and  im- 
mutable plan  of  (iod  has  constituted  man  a  free  agent,  atid 
conseipiently  can  never  interfere  wit  h  the  exercise  of  that 
freedom  of  which  it  is  itself  the  foundation.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  stated,  this  created  free  will 
is  not  independent,  but  ever  continues  to  have  its  ground 
in  the  conserving  energies  of  the  omnipresent  Creator. 
Since  the  holiness  of  the  created  moral  agent  is  conditioned 
upon  the  indwelling  of  Divine  grace,  and  its  turning  from 
grace  is  the  cause  of  sin,  it  follows  that  all  the  good  in  the 
volitions  of  free  agents  is  to  lie  referred  to  (iod  as  its  po.si- 
tive  source,  but  all  the  evil  (which  (irii/inates  in  detect,  pri- 
vation) is  to  be  referred  simply  to  His  permission.     In  this 


view,  all  events,  without  exception,  are  embraced  in  God's 
eternal  purpose;  even  the  primal  apostasies  of  Satan  and  of 
.\dam,  as  well  as  all  those  consequences  which  have  flowed 
from  tliem.  It  is  in  view  of  these  principles  that  Calvinism 
has  been  so  often  confounded  with  fatalism.  It  is,  however, 
the  antipodes  of  fatalism,  preservitig  the  real  elliciency  of 
second  causes  while  subjecting  their  action  to  intelligent 
control.  It  teaches  that  the  all-penetrating  and  all-energiz- 
ing will  of  the  personal  .lehovali,  who  is  at  once  perfect 
Love  and  jierfeel  Light,  constitutes  and  con.serves  our  free 
agency,  and  through  its  free  sjiontaneity  works  continually 
the  ever-blessed  counsel  of  His  own  will,  weaving  even  re- 
bellious volitions  into  the  in.strumentalities  of  His  purpose, 
and  making  every  consenting  soul  a  conscious  coworker 
with  himself. 

.\s  to  the  bearing  of  this  principle  upon  the  question  of 
the  design  of  (iod  in  the  application  of  redemption  (jiredes- 
tination),  see  below. 

1),  'J'he  Manner  /«  ivhich  the  Divine  Attributes  of  Benev- 
olence. Justice,  and  Grace  are  illustrated  in  the  Scheme  of 
Uedeniption. — Arniinians  have  generally  held,  with  Leib- 
nitz, that  "  justice  is  benevolence  acting  according  to  wis- 
dom " —  i.  e.  inflicting  a  les.ser  ]iain  in  order  to  effect  a 
greater  or  more  general  happiness.  The  necessity  for  pun- 
ishment therefore  lies  not  in  tlu'  essential  and  inexorable  de- 
mands of  righteousness,  but  in  its  being  the  best  means  to 
secure  the  moral  reformation  of  the  sinner,  and  the  best 
motive  to  restrain  the  community  from  disobedience.  Gro- 
tius  maintained  that  the  moral  law  is  a  product  of  the  Di- 
vine -will,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  relaxed  by  that 
will.  In  the  gosjiel  scheme,  therefore,  (iod,  in  the  exercise 
of  His  sovereign  prerogative,  relaxes  His  law  by  forgiving 
sinners  upon  repeiitiiiiee  and  refoniiat ion.  while  as  an  ad- 
ministrative precaution  He  makes  an  exhibition  of  severe 
suflering  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  in  order  that  all  other 
subjects  of  His  moral  government  may  be  deterred  from 
making  the  impunity  of  repentant  men  an  encouragement 
to  disobedience.  The  atonement,  therefore,  was  an  exhibi- 
tion solely  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  but  not  of  justice  in 
the  ordinary  sen.se  of  that  word. 

Calvinists.  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  justice  in  the  strict 
sense,  as  well  as  benevolenci',  is  an  essential  and  ultimate 
]iroperty  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  hence  lies  back  of.  and 
determines  the  character  of,  all  the  Divine  volitions.  By  the 
perfection  of  God's  nature  He  is  always  both  benevolent  and 
just  in  all  His  actions.  The  atonement  aceonlingly  was  an 
act  of  infinite  love,  .seeking  and  finding  a  way  to  be  both 
just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  sinner  :  it  provides  a  Divine 
substitute  for  the  sinner,  who  undertakes  for  him  and  beare 
his  penalties,  and  works  out  a  perfect  righteousness  in  his 
stead,  with  regard  to  which  God  may  accept  the  person  of 
the  sinner  as  (judicially)  righteous  in  His  sight.  While 
.\  rminians  in  their  view  of  the  gospel  emphasize  benevolence, 
Calvinists  in  their  view  emphasize  justice  and  grace. 

E.  The  Degree  of  Guilt  and  Moral  Damage  entailed 
throuyli  the  Apostasi/  of  Adam  upon,  his  Posterity. — The 
answers  respectively  given  to  this  question  impose  form  and 
charaeter  upon  all  ilie  various  systems  of  theology. 

1.  I'elagius  held  that  free  will  (liheriim  arbitriiini).  in  the 
sense  of  an  absolutely  unconditioned  power  of  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  is  essential  to  responsible  moral  agency, 
and  hence  inalienable  from  human  nature.  Since,  then,  all 
men  continue  after  the  aposta.sy  to  be  responsible  moral 
agents,  their  nature  in  this  essential  respect  must  remain  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  created.  The  moral 
agency  of  a  man  at  any  one  moment  can  not  determine  the 
character  of  his  moral  a;;ency  at  any  other  moment,  and  he 
possesses  throughout  his  entire  existence  ability  to  will  and 
to  do  all  that  God  lia.s  any  right  to  require  of  him.  Hence 
Pelagians  deny — (1)  All  original  sin  or  corruption  of  na- 
ture, because  sinfulness  can  be  pri^dicated  only  of  free  acts, 
and  man  in  order  to  be  responsible  must  always  possess 
plenary  ability  to  will  aright.  (2)  All  original  guilt  or 
desert  of  punishment  common  to  the  race,  and  prior  to  the 
actual  transgression  of  the  individual,  since  it  would  lie  a 
violation  of  justice  to  liold  one  moral  agent  responsible  for 
the  wrong  volitions  of  another.  Ifl)  Hence  men  need  re- 
demption through  Christ  only  to  deliver  them  from  the  guilt 
of  actual  and  pei"sonal  transgression,  and  only  those  need  it 
who  have  thus  sinned.  Those  dying  in  infancy  are  there- 
fore worthy  of  neither  reward  nor  punishment,  and  can  be 
benefited  by  Christ  only  by  being  raised  to  a  hi;,dicr  plane 
of  ble.ssedne.ss  than  that'bellmging  to  nature — ioihc  regnum 
ccelorunt  as  distinguished  from  the  vita  interna. 
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2.  Augustinians  and  Calvinists,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 

— (1)  That  tlie  entire  soul,  with  all  its  constitutional  facul- 
ties and  acquired  habits,  is  the  organ  of  volition,  the  agent 
willing.  (2)  That  this  soul  possesses  the  inalienable  prop- 
erty of  self-determination,  the  moral  character  of  which  de- 
terinination  always  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the 
soul  acting.  (3)  "That  the  holy  moral  condition  of  the  soul, 
and  hence  its  spontaneous  disposition  to  will  that  which  is 
right,  depends  upon  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  free  agency  of  God  is  an  absolute  self-existent  and  self- 
sufficient  perfection,  self-determined  to  good  and  incapalile 
of  evil.  The  freedom  of  saints  and  angels  confirined  in  Imli- 
ness  is  dependent  upon  Divine  assistance.  Init.  like  that  of 
God  himself,  it  is  the  very  opposite  to  the  "  liberty  of  inditV 
ference  "  or  "  power  to  the  contrary,"  being  a  non  posse  pec- 
care,  a  felix.  necessitas  boni.  Adam  was  created  in  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  hence  with  a  holy  tendency  of  heart, 
with  full  power  not  to  sin  (posse  non  peccare),  but  also,  dur- 
ing a  limited  period  of  probation,  with  ]iower  to  sin  (poase 
peccare).  He  did  sin.  As  a  punishment  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  withdrawn  from  the  race,  and  he  and  his  descendants 
lost  the  posse  non  peccare.  and  retained  only  Vae  posse  pec- 
care, which  thus  became  the  fatal  non  posse  non  peccare. 

This  theolijf/ica/  doctrine  of  total  moral  inability  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  psychological  theory  of 
'•  jihilosophical  necessity  "as  an  attribute  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, which,  since  the  time  of  President  Edwards,  has  been 
too  frequently  regarded  essential  to  the  defense  of  Calvin- 
ism. It  h<as  been  conclusively  shown  by  Principal  Cun- 
ningham (Theolutjy  of  the  Reformers,  Essay  IX.)  that  this 
metajihysical  doctrine  is  not  essential  to  Calvinism ;  while 
Sir  Williiiin  Hamilton  {Discussions,  Appendix  1,  A)  and  Sir 
James  yUic^imtonh  (Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of  Etlii- 
cal  Pliilosophg.  Note  0)  propose  to  prove  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  Calvinism  as  historically  taught. 
The  phrases  "  bondage  of  the  will,"  etc.,  so  frequently  used 
by  all  classes  of  Augustinian  theologians,  and  above  all  by 
Luther  in  his  treatise  De  Serm  Arbitrio,  are  intended  to 
apply  only  to  the  corrupt  spontaneous  tendency  of  fallen 
man  to  evil,  which  can  be  reversed  only  by  a  new  creating 
energy  from  above.  At  the  same  time,  every  Calvinist 
holds  devoutly  to  the  free  self-determination  of  the  soul  in 
every  moral  action,  and  is  at  liberty  to  give  whatever  psy- 
chological explanation  of  that  fact  may  seem  to  him  most 
reasonable.  See  Confessioii  of  Faith,  ch.  is.,  and  Calvin's 
De  Servitute  et  Liberatione  Ilumani  Arbitrii. 

Hence  Calvinists  hold — First:  as  to  original  guilt.  (1) 
Human  sin,  having  originated  in  the  free  apostatizing  act 
of  Adam,  deserves  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and  immutable 
justice  demands  their  infliction.  (2)  Such,  moreover,  was 
the  relation  subsisting  between  Adam  and  his  descendants 
that  God  righteously  regards  and  treats  each  one,  as  he 
comes  into  being,  as  worthy  of  the  punisliment  of  that  sin, 
and  consequently  withdraws  His  life-giving  fellowship  from 
him.  Some  refer  this  responsibility  of  Adam's  descendants 
for  his  apostatizing  act  to  a  purely  sovereign  "  divine  con- 
stitution" (New  England  view);  others  hold  that  we  all 
were  in  our  generic  essence  guilty  coagents  with  him  in  that 
act  (llealistio  view) ;  while  the  common  opinion  is  that  God, 
as  the  guardian  of  our  interests,  gave  to  us  all  the  most  fa- 
vorable probation  jiossible  for  beings  so  constituted,  in  Adam 
as  our  covenant  representative  (Federal  view).  The  whole 
race,  therefore,  and  each  individual  it  embraces,  is  un<ler 
the  j\ist  condemnation  of  Goil.  and  hence  the  gift  of  Christ, 
and  the  entire  scheme  of  reilem]ition,  in  its  conception,  exe- 
cution, and  ajiplication,  are  througliout  and  in  every  sense 
a  product  of  sovereign  grace.  God  was  free  to  provide  it 
for  few  or  many,  for" all  or  none,  just  as  He  pleased.  And 
in  every  case  of  its  application  the  motives  determining 
God  can  not  be  found  in  t  he  object,  but  only  in  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  will  of  the  Divine  Agent. 

('alvinists  also  hold — Secondly:  as  to  original  sin.  (1) 
Since  every  man  thus  comes  into"  the  world  in  a  condition  of 
antenatal  forfeilure  because  of  Ailam's  apostasy,  he  is  ju- 
dicially excluded  from  tlie  morally  ijuickening  energy  of  the 
Holy  Gho.st,  and  hence  begins  to  thmk,  feel,  and  act  without 
a  spontaneous  bias  to  moral  good.  (2)  Hut  since  moral  ob- 
ligation is  positive,  and  the  sold  is  essentially  active,  it  in- 
stantly develops  in  action  a  spiritual  blindness  ami  deadness 
to  divine  things,  ami  a  positive  inclimitinn  to  evil.  This 
involves  the  corruption  of  the  whole  nalure.  and  absolute 
irnpotencv  of  the  will  to  good;  is,  liumaidy  speaking,  with- 
out reme("ly  ;  and  necessarily  tends  to  the  indefinite  increase 
both  of  depravity  and  of  guilt.     It  is  therefore  said  to  be 


total.  Some  Calvinists  hold  original  guilt  to  be  condi- 
tioned upon  original  depravity  (e.  g.  the  advocates  of  me- 
diate imputation).  Others,  including  the  large  majority,  of 
all  ages,  hold  original  deiu'avity  to  be  the  jienal  consequence 
of  Adam's  apostatizing  act,  and  therefore  to  be  conditioned 
upon  original  guilt  (hence  immediate  imputation). 

3.  The  advocates  of  the  middle  scheme  have,  of  course, 
varied  very  much  from  the  almost  Pelagian  extreme  occu- 
pied by  many  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  Remonstrants,  to 
the  almost  Augustinian  position  of  the  Lutherans  and  of 
the  great  Wesleyan  Richard  Watson.  The  Semi-Pelagians 
admitted  that  the  nature  of  man  was  so  far  injin-ed  by  the 
fall  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  his  own  strength  morally 
good  in  God's  sight.  But  they  held  that  man  is  able  to  in- 
cline himself  unto  good,  though  he  is  not  able  to  etfectit; 
so  that  in  every  case  of  spiritual  reformation  tlu\^;-s/  move- 
ment toward  good  may  be  from  the  soul  itself,  while  the 
perfortnance  of  it  is  the  result  of  the  co-o]ieration  of  Divine 
grace  with  the  human  will.  They  consequently  denied  the 
gratia  prwveniens,  but  admitted  the  gratia  co-operans. 
The  modern  Protestant  Arminians  (Lindjorch.  Episcopius, 
etc.)  admit  original  sin,  while  they  deny  original  guilt,  and 
regard  innate  corruption  rather  as  a  vice  or  fault  of  nature 
than  as  a  sin  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  Dr.  D.  D. 
Whedon  (Bihliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.,  1862)  admits— 1.  That 
Adam  and  Eve  by  the  apostasy  morally  corrupted  their  own 
natui-e  and  that  of  all  their"  descendants ;  2.  That  every 
child  of  Adam  is  born  with  an  inherent  tendency  to  sin 
which  he  can  not  I'emove  by  his  own  power ;  8.  That  Adam 
and  Eve  were  fidly  responsible  for  their  apostasy,  because 
they  sinned  in  spite  of  possessing  power  to  the"  contrary, 
ami  therefore  might  justly  have  been  damned ;  4.  Never- 
theless, their  descendants,  although  corrupt  and  prone  to  sin 
from  Ijirth,  are  neither  responsible  nor  punishable  until 
there  has  first  lieen  liestowed  upon  them  redcmptively  a 
gracious  ability  to  the  right ;  5,  After  Adam  sinned,  there- 
fore, only  one  alternative  was  open  to  Divine  justice — either 
that  Adam  should  be  punished  at  once  without  issue,  or 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  generate  seed  in  his  own  moral 
likeness,  when  equity  required  that  an  adequate  redemption 
should  be  provided  for  all  ;  6.  Hence  Christ  died  for  all 
men.  and  sufficient  grace  (incluiVmg  gi-atia  pr(ereniens  and 
gratia  co-operans)  is  given  to  all  men,  which  is  essential  to 
render  them  responsil)le,  and  they  become  guilty  only  when 
they  abuse  (by  failing  to  co-operate  with)  that  gracious 
power  to  the  contrary  (posse  7ion  peccare)  which  has  been 
conferred  on  them  in  t  he  gospel.  Quoting  the  diet  um  of  Pres- 
ident Edwards  ( 11'///.  pt.  4,  g  1).  "  The  essence  of  the  virtue 
or  vice  of  dispositions  of  the  heart  and  actions  of  the  will 
lies  not  in  their  cause,  but  in  their  nature,"  Whedon  says  ; 
"  To  this  we  oppose  the  counter-nuixim,  that  in  order  to 
responsibility  for  a  given  act  or  state,  power  in  the  agent 
for  a  contrary  act  or  state  is  reqiiisite.  In  other  words, 
power  underlies  responsibility."  The  oidy  limit  he  allows 
to  this  principle  is  in  the  case  of  that  moral  inability  which 
results  from  the  previous  abuse  of  freedom  by  the  agent 
himself.  This  he  declares  is  the  fundamental  gromid  upon 
which  all  the  issues  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism 
depend.  Thus  while  Calviiusm  exalts  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  in  its  execution  and  in  each  moment  of  its  applica- 
tion, as  an  adorable  act  of  transcendent  grace  to  the  ill- 
deserving,  Arminianism.  in  its  last  analysis,  makes  it  a  com- 
pensation brought  in  liy  the  equitable  Governor  of  the  world 
to  balance  the  disabilities  brought  upon  men,  without  their 
fault,  by  the  apostasy  of  Adam.  Tliis  dilference  is  the  prac- 
tical reason  that  Calvinism  has  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
religious  experience  of  Christians,  and  that  it  finds  such  fre- 
quent irrepressible  expression  in  the  hymns  and  jjrayers  of 
evangelical  Arminians. 

F.  The  Nature  and  JVecessity  of  that  Divine  Grace  which 
is  exercised  in  the  Jforal  Recorerg  of  Ilnman  Nature. — 
Grace  is  free  sovereign  favor  to  the  ill-deserving.  It  is  the 
motive  to  redemption  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  exercised 
in  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son.  in  the  free  justification  of  the 
believing  sinner  on  the  ground  of  that  Son's  vicarious  olx'di- 
ence  and  sufi'eruigs.  and  in  the  total  change  wrought  in  that 
sinner's  moral  character  and  actions  by  the  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  While  the  y<ori\ grace  ajiplies  equally  1o  the  ob- 
jective change  of  relations  and  the  subjective  change  of 
character,  it  is  used  in  this  connection  to  designat<'  that  en- 
ergy of  1  lie  Holy  Ghost  whereby  the  moral  nature  of  the 
huiiian  soul  is  n'uewed,  and  thi'  soul,  thus  renewed,  is  en- 
abled to  act  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  God. 

Pelagius  found  in  liis  system  neither  need  nor  room  for 
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this  Divine  energy,  and  eonfined  tlie  concc])tion  of  grace  to 
objective  revelations  and  educational  and  providential  in- 
fluences. 

Senii-Polajrians  admitted  its  necessity  to  help  man  to  com- 
plete that  \vhi<-h  he  hail  himself  power  to  conuiienee,  and 
held  that  it  is  actually  j;iven  to  all  those  who  had  thus  pre- 
pared themselves  for  it  and  made  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Arminians  admit  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
corrupt  will  shall  be  even  predisposed  to  good  ;  but  they  re- 
gard it  lus  a  univei"sal  compensation  for  the  irresponsible 
defects  of  an  inherited  nature,  which  restores  the  native 
power  for  eitlu'r  pood  or  evil;  and  they  make  all  further 
effects  depend  wholly  upon  the  use  made  of  it  liy  the  soul  in 
which  it  acts.  This  is  styU-d  the  theory  of  Co-operation  a-s 
held  by  the  Arminians,  and  of  "Synergism"'  as  held  by  the 
foUowei-s  of  Jlelanehthon  in  Germany.  Regeneration  is  the 
result  of  the  coworking  of  two  energies,  but  the  determining 
factor  is  the  liinnan  will.  Hence  grace  is  sufficiens  in  every 
case,  and  ffficax  <ib  cvcntu  vrl  congntilate. 

Augustinians  and  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  hold — 
I.  That,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in  spite  of  all  human  tie- 
merit,  a  gracious  influence  is  exerted  on  the  minds  of  all 
men  of  various  intensities.  This  is  "common  grace,''  and 
is  a  moral  and  suasory  influence  on  the  soul,  tending  to 
good,  restraining  evil  piussions,  and  adorning  the  soul  with 
the  natural  virtues;  it  may  be  resisted,  and  is  always  pre- 
vailingly resisted  by  the  unregenerate.  2.  But  at  His 
pleasure,  in  certain  cases,  God  exerts  a  new  creative  energy, 
which  in  a  single  act  changes  the  moral  character  of  the 
will  of  the  subject,  and  implants  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
co-operate  with  future  grace  in  all  forms  of  holy  obedience. 
This  is  gratia  efficax,  "effectual  calling,"  which  is  always 
effectual  beeaiLse  it  consists  in  effecting  a  regenerative 
change  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  will  itself.  The  change 
which  this  grace  effects  is  the  "new  heart"'  of  Scripture, 
the  convrsio  habitual ii  xiii  pasxini.oi  which  God  is  the 
agent  and  man  the  subject,  which  as  a  new  habit  of  soul 
lays  the  foundation  fcjr  all  holy  activities.  Augustine  has 
been  generally  followed  in  styling  this  grace  "  irresistible," 
because  it  can  not  be  resisted.  \et  this  is  as  incongruous  a 
designation  as  it  would  be  to  call  the  creation  of  the  %vorld 
or  the  generation  of  a  idiild  "  irresistible."  BfTectual  calling 
consists  in  a  new  creative  energy  within  the  soul,  making  it 
willing,  upon  which  it  s|iontaneously  embraces  Christ  and 
turns  to  God  (the  conrcrxio  actiialis  seu  artirii).  It  merges 
itself  into  the  very  spontaneity  of  the  will,  and  enfranchises 
it  from  the  corruption  which  had  hitherto  held  it  in  bond- 
age, and  restores  it  to  its  normal  equilibrium,  in  harmony 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God.  ;i.  Afterward  the  Divine  Spirit  continues  to  support 
the  soul,  and  prejiare  il  for.  and  to  concur  with  it  in,  every 
good  work.  This  grace  is  now  prevailingly  co-operated 
with  liy  the  regenerated  soul,  and  at  times  resisted,  until 
the  status  of  grace  is  succeeded  by  the  status  of  glory. 

Calvinists  hold  that  this  "grace"  in  all  its  stages  is  purely 
undeserved  favor,  and  therefore  sovereignly  exercised  by 
God  upon  wliom  and  at  what  time  He  ph-iuses;  hence  it  is 
called  gratia  gratitita  el  gratis  data,  otherwise  grace  would 
be  no  more  grace.  It  also  works  in  its  various  stages  pro- 
gressively, except  in  tlie  single  regenerative  act.  It  is  at 
first  the  gratia  pneveniens,  then  the,  gratia  opi-ranx.  then 
the  gratia  co-operans,  and  finally  the  gratia  perficieii.t.  in- 
cluding the  cloiiitm.  perseveranlia;,  infallibly  securing  perse- 
verance in  faith  and  obediene<',  unto  the  complete  redemp- 
tion of  soul  and  borly  in  glory. 

(r.  Tlie  Retatiim  which  the  Eternal  Plan  of  Ood  hears 
to  the  A/j/jlieatioii  of  Redemption  to  Indiriduals. — Since 
the  eternal  jilau,  decree,  or  purpose  of  (Sod  includes  all 
things  that  come  to  piuss,  none  of  which  comes  to  pass  with- 
out His  prevision  and  provision,  it  includes  also  the  des- 
tinies of  all  creatures,  rredestination,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
is  the  terra  employed  to  ex[)ress  the  purpose  of  God  in  re- 
lation to  the  salvation  of  individual  men.  Arminians  main- 
tain that  this  purpose  of  (iod  is  with  reference  to  each  man 
conilitioned  upon  God's  foresight  of  his  possession  or  lack  of 
faith  anil  re]ii-iitance ;  but  Calvinists  insist  that  since  faith 
and  repentance  are  the  gifts  of  God  and  the  fruits  of  His 
Spirit,  their  presence  or  absence  can  not  be  the  condi- 
tion of  predestination,  but  must  be  rather  its  prede- 
termined and  graciously  effected  result.  The  primary  elli- 
fieiit,  cause  of  predestination  is  therefore  God  Himself; 
the  discriminating  cause  lies  in  the  hidden  counsels  of  His 
own  will.  I'ri-ili'stination  therefore  is  the  eternal,  inscru- 
table, and  unchangeable  decree  of  God  concerning  the  salva- 


tion of  individual  men;  it  consists  of  two  parts — eternal 
election  on  theone  side  and  eternal  |)reterition  on  the  other. 
It  thus  includes  both  the  selection  of  one  portion  of  the 
race  to  be  saved  and  the  leaving  the  rest  to  in-rish  in  sin. 
This  act  of  discrimination  is  necessarily  absolutely  sover- 
eign, and  can  find  its  cause  on  neither  side  in  aught  in  the 
creature  moving  God  to  elect  or  pass  him  by  ;  ex  hypoihesi, 
all  stand  in  like  condition  before  God  nrior  to  this  act  of 
discrimination,  and  what  is  common  to  tlie  whole  can  not  be 
the  ground  of  discrimination  between  the  parts.  But  the 
subsequent  treatment  to  which  each  section  is  subjected  is 
not  sovereign,  but  is  conditioned  on  theone  side  on  God's 
purpose  of  love  to  His  elect,  and  on  the  other  on  the  guilt  of 
the  sm  in  which  the  non-elect  are  left.  The  decree  of  elec- 
tion to  eternal  life  is  followed  therefore  by  the  foreordina- 
tion  of  all  the  means  thereto.  And  the  purpose  to  pass  by 
the  rest  and  leave  them  in  their  sin  is  followed  by  the  ordi- 
nation of  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin.  A  dis- 
crimination is  thus  drawn  between  tlie  sovereign  act  of  pre- 
terition  and  the  judicial  act  of  reproliation  ;  or,  as  they  are 
otherwise  called,  between  the  sovereign  act  of  "negative 
reprobation  "  and  the  judicial  act  of  "  jiositive  reprobation." 
So  far  all  historical  schools  of  Calvinism  agree.  Adherents 
of  what  is  known  as  the  school  of  Saumur  are  equally  ex- 
plicit and  decided  in  these  points  with  typical  Calvinists. 
(.See  e.  g.  Amyraldus,  Defense  of  Calvin,  cli.  xiii..  Declara- 
tion against  the  Errors  of  the  Arminians,  164().  p.  6 :  and  in 
this  country  .lames  Kichards.  />ff/H/r.s'  on  Mottal  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology,  1^46.  pp.  3;i2,  seg. ;  Henry  B.  Smith.  Sys- 
tem of  Christian  Theology.  1S.S6.  p.  .508.)  Accordingly  the 
CEcumenical  Reformed  Synod  of  Dort  (1(519)  and  the  broad- 
Iv  Calvinistic  Assembly  of  Westminster  (1644-47)  so  define 
llie  iloctrine. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  subject,  however, 
diverging  schools  of  thought  emerge  within  the  limits  of 
Calvinism.  The  great  majority  of  Calvinists  have  always 
been  what  has  come  to  lie  known  as  Infra-  or  Sublap- 
sarians — that  is,  they  hold  that  God's  predestinating  decree 
contemplates  man  as  already  fallen  and  resting  under  the 
curse  of  the  broken  law.  6od  is  conceived  of  as,  moved 
by  ineffable  love  for  man,  selecting  out  of  the  mass  of 
guilty  sinners  a  people  in  whom  to  show  forth  the  glory  of 
His  grace,  and  then  as  providing  redemption  for  them  in  order 
to  carry  out  His  loving  ])urpose  in  election.  The  "order  of 
decrees.""  as  it  is  technically  called,  stands  in  this  view  thus: 
Creation,  fall,  election,  redemption  by  Christ,  application 
of  redemption  by  the  Holy  Siiirit.  A  few  Calvinists,  whose 
inconsiderable  number  is  balanced  by  their  considerable 
learning  and  logical  power,  have  always  contended  that  on 
logical  grounds  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  decree  of 
election  in  the  order  of  thought  before  that  of  the  fall; 
they  are  therefore  called  Sujiralapsarians,  and  give  the 
"order  of  decrees""  thus:  Creation,  election  (or  even  election, 
creation),  fall,  redeniplion,  application.  This  question  did 
not  come  into  discussion  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  that  the  position  upon  it  of  Calvinistic  writers 
before  that  date  is  usually  in  dispute.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doultt,  however,  that  Augustine  and  Calvin  were 
essentially  InfraUqisarian  in  their  fundamental  conceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Supral:i|>sariaii  srlieme  was  .'luopted 
by  men  of  such  mark  and  intliicnce  as  Beza,  successor  to 
Calvin  in  Geneva;  Gomarus  and  Voetius.  the  great  oppo- 
nents to  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland  ;  Twisse,  the  prolocutor 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  (Ecumenical  Calvinism 
ranged  itself  ex]ilicitly  as  Infralapsarian  in  the  Canons  of 
tlie  Synod  of  Dort  (lOllI),  and  with  less  explicitness  but  no 
less  reality,  in  the  Westminster  Confession  (l(i44— tT).  The 
dilfereiice  between  tlictwo  views  is,  however,  almost  entirely 
a  logical  one.  and  has  little  or  no  theological  importance. 
(.See  Twisse,  The  Riches  of  God's  Lore.  etc..  p.  3o ;  Cun- 
ningham, The  Reformers,  etc.,  pp.  :^5i)-362 ;  Dabney.  Syl- 
labus on  Systematic  Theology,  p.  23:3.)  On  the  other  hand, 
a  de]iarture  from  typical  Calvinism  was  proposed  by  the 
school  of  Sauniur  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  oiijiosite  direction.  In  the  eflorl  to  conceive  of  the 
work  of  Christ  as  having  equal  reference  to  all  men  indis- 
criminately, they  proposed  to  place  the  decree  of  election  sub- 
sequent in  the  order  of  thought  to  that  of  redemption,  mak- 
ing the  "order  of  decrees"  the  following:  Creation,  fall,  re- 
demjition  by  Christ,  election,  application  of  redemption  by 
the  Holy  .Spirit  to  the  elect.  This  change  is  of  greater 
theological  importance,  as  it  involves  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  from  that  taught  by 
tyiiieal  Calvinism.     It  has  exercised  far  more  influence  thaa 
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Supralapsarianism ;  but  has  left  the  great  majority  of  Cal- 

vinists  unatfoeted,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  inability  to  co- 
alesce with  a  truly  substitutionary  doctrine  of  tlie  atonement. 

In  all  its  forms"  alike  Calvinism  makes  God  the  sole  arbiter 
of  the  destiny  of  His  creatures.  But  in  no  form  does  it 
make  Him  the  author  of  sin.  or  the  condemner  of  man 
irrespective  of  his  sin.  In  all  forms  alike  man  is  made  the 
author  of  his  own  sin,  and  sin  is  made  the  ground  of  liis  con- 
demnation. God  positively  decrees  grace,  and  thus  produces 
all  that  is  good.  He  only  determines  the  permission  of  sin, 
and  punishes  it  because  lie  forbids  and  in  every  way  morally 
discountenances  it.  He  elects  of  free  grace  all  those  He  pur- 
poses to  save,  and  actually  saves  them,  while  those  whom  He 
does  not  elect  are  simply  left  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  exact  iustice,  whatever  that  may  be  in  their  case. 
Arclibislio))  Whately.  himself  an  Arminian.  in  his  essays  on 
Sotne  of  flic  l)i(ficu'l/ies  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
honorably  admits  that  tlie  apparent  harshness  of  Calvinism 
lies  in  tlie  facts  of  tlie  case  as  admitted  by  all  Christians. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  who  are  born  sin  anil  die,  that  all  do 
not  believe,  and  that  all  are  not  saved.  Calvinistic  "par- 
ticularism "  embraces  the  actual  results  of  salvation  in  their 
widest  scope,  and  refers  all  to  the  gracious  jiurpose  and 
power  of  God,  but  does  not  restrict  it  one  iota  within  the 
limits  determined  by  tlie  facts  themselves. 

II.  Ttte  Ilistori/  of  ('((Iviuism. — The  Christian  doctrines 
of  sin  and  grace  were,  like  other  doctrines,  brought  to  clear 
definition  only  through  controvei-sy.  The  intellectual  en- 
ergies of  the  Church  were  at  first  absorbed  in  the  realization 
and  definition  of  the  doctrines  of  God  and  of  the  Person  of 
Christ;  and  it  was  only  after  four  centuries  of  controversy 
hail  brought  these  doctrines  to  clear  expression  that  the 
Church  could  turn  its  attention  to  the  more  subjective  side 
of  truth.  In  the  meantime  all  the  elements  of  the  com- 
posite doctrine  of  man  were  everywhere  confessed  :  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  fall  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace 
for  salvation  were  as  universally  recognized  as  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  the  complete  responsibility  of  man  for  sin. 
But  the  prevalent  Gnostic  and  Maniehiean  heresies,  which 
represented  sin  as  a  necessity  of  nature,  led  necessarily  to  a 
very  special  emphasis  being  thrown  upon  human  freedom 
and  responsibility  by  the  Church  teachers  of  the  time.  In 
necessary  antagonism  to  these  fundamental  heresies,  the 
early  Fathers,  especially  Origen  and  his  colleagues  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Alexandrian  school,  were  led  to  insist  in  a  very 
unqualified  manner  upon  the  independent,  selt-determining 
power  of  the  human  will,  and  to  maintain  that  sin  is  the 
product  of  that  freedom  aliused.  They  universally  helil 
that  human  nature  was  morally  ruined  by  Adam's  sin,  and 
that  it  was  redeemed  by  the  lilood  and  restored  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  I  but  they  conceived  of  these  great  principles  in  a 
crude  and  indefinite  manner,  without  determining  their 
relations  to  each  other.  But  in  the  special  attention  to  the 
defense  of  human  self-determining  power  as  the  basis  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  all  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  give,  it 
was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  some  one  would  arise  who 
should  so  one-sidedly  emphasize  this  element  of  the  truth 
as  consciously  to  deny  its  other  hemisphere.  As  a  general 
fact,  tile  (ireeks  were  especially  distinguished  for  enijihasiz- 
ing  the  autocra'cy  of  the  will,  though  without  denying  the 
nee<I  of  grace.  And  the  anthropology  of  the  Greek  Cliurch 
ha.s  continued  to  preserve  the  same  characteristics  to  the 
present  day  (Athanasius,  Expos,  in  Psalmos,  Ps.  I.  7:  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  Peter  Mofjitds.  164"2).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was,  during  the  third  century,  a  marked  teudeney  in 
the  Latin  Church  to  more  pnifound  views  as  to  the  uioral 
and  spiritual  nature  and  relations  of  man.  This  character- 
istic wa.s  developed  most  ol)viously  in  TertuUian  of  ( 'arthage 
(220  A.  D.),  who  taught  the  propagation  (ex  tradiire)  of  a 
corrupt  nature  from  Adam  to  each  of  his  descendants;  in 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  {:i()S) ;  nud  in  Ambrose  of  Milan  (:W7), 
the  most  explicit  defender  in  that  age  of  the  sovereignly  of 
God  and  the  moral  iuipotem:e  of  man,  and  the  immeiliale 
teacher  of  Augustine. 

The  inevitalile  heresiarch  came  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century  in  the  person  of  Pehigius  (!\Iorgan).  a  British  monk, 
a  man  of  pure  life,  dear,  praclieal  intellect,  and  earnest 
zeal  for  the  moral  interests  of  human  life.  He  was  the 
moral  author  of  thc>  system  which  bears  his  name.  whiU;  ils 
intellectual  constructor  was  Co'lestius.  a  youthful  Homati 
advocate:  and  its  most  elTective  advocate  was  .TiUiau.  the 
deposed  Bishop  fif  Kclainim  in  Campania.  The  central 
and  formative  princi[)le  of  I'elagianism  was  the  inalienable 
plenary  ability  of  man  to  do  all  that  can   rigliteously   be 


demanded  of  him  ;  from  this  principle  it  inferred  that  men 
are  fully  capable  in  their  own  powers  to  attain  and  main- 
tain entire  perfection  of  life,  that  they  come  into  the 
world  without  entailment  of  moral  weakness  or  sin  from 
the  past,  and  that  they  need  and  receive  no  divine  aid 
in  the  sense  of  inward  renewal  and  sustaining  grace,  to  en- 
able them  to  do  their  full  duty.  It  was  this  denial  of  the 
necessity  and  reality  of  the  inward  operations  of  God's  grace 
which  most  outraged  Christian  hearts,  and  Augustine  lays  the 
chief  stress  in  the  controversy  on  the  reality  of  grace,  and 
its  necessity  as  arising  out  of  original  sin.  In  opposition  to 
Pelagianism,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  theology  of 
grace  were  developed  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  own  deep 
experience  by  this  profound  thinker,  Augustine  (354-430), 
a  native  ofTagaste,  in  Xumidia,  the  .son  of  a  heathen  father 
and  of  the  sainted  Monica,  in  turn  a  jirodigal,  unbeliever, 
Manicluean,  Platonist,  disciple  of  Ambrose,  Christian  of 
profound  experience,  preacher  and  teacher  of  transcendent 
genius,  Bishoji  of  Hippio  Regius  from  39.5  to  430,  and  the 
greatest  theologian  of  all  time.  The  result  of  the  con- 
troversy was  not  doubtful.  The  opinions  of  Pelagius 
were  universally  condemned  liy  the  whole  Church,  Eastern 
and  Western,  at  the  councils  held  at  Carthage  412  and 
418  A.  D.,  at  the  Council  at  Jlileve.  416  a.  d..  by  the  popes 
Innocent  and  Zosimus.  and  Viy  the  n<]cumenical  Council  held 
at  E|ihesus.  431  a.  d.  This  rapid  and  universal  condemna- 
tion of  Pelagianism,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for 
extraneous  influences,  proves  that,  however  indefinite  the 
views  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  may  have  been,  never- 
theless the  system  taught  by  Augustine  was  in  all  essentials 
the  common  and  original  faith  of  the  Church.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  entire  Church  to  the  ]iresent  moment.  Pelagian- 
ism has  never  been  adopted  into  the  jaiblic  creed  of  any 
ecclesiastical  body  except  tliat  of  the  Socinians  (Racoi'ian 
Catechism,  1605),  and  it  has  prevailed  ])racticany  only 
among  Kationalists,  whose  Chrfstianity  was  disintegrating 
into  Deism. 

But  Pelagianism  did  not  so  die  as  to  leave  no  "remain- 
ders" behind  it.  Already  in  Augustine's  lifetime  (as  early 
as  428)  we  hear  of  a  body  of  monastic  leaders  in  Southern 
Gaul  seeking  a  middle  ground  between  Angnstinianism  and 
Pelagianism  by  admitting  inherited  sin  and  the  necessity  of 
grace,  but  denying  that  this  grace  is  either  inevitable  or 
necessarily  prevenient.  John  Cassian.  a  disciple  of  Clirys- 
ostom,  aliliot  of  the  monastery  at  Jlarseilles,  was  the  leader 
of  this  middle  system  of  compromise,  whose  advocates  were 
at  first  styled  Massilians,  but  during  the  Jliddle  Ages  and 
at  present  in  the  Romish  Church  Semi-Pelagians.  His  most 
induential  supporters  and  followers  were  Vincentius  of 
Lerinum  (434).  Faustus.  Bishop  of  Rhegium  (475),  Genna- 
dius,  and  Arnobius;  and  his  opinions  prevailed  in  France 
for  a  long  time,  and  were  conflrmed  by  the  provinciiil  synods 
of  Aries  (472)  and  of  Lyons  (475).  Against  this  party  Au- 
gustine wrote  his  great  works  De  Prcedesfinatione  Sanctorum 
and  De  Dono  Persecerantiie.  and  he  was  ably  re]>rescnted 
by  Prosper  and  Hilarius.  and  the  unknown  author  of  the 
great  work  De  Yocatione  Omnium  (ientiiim.  ascriljcd  to 
Pope  Leo  1.(461);  bv  Avitns,  Archbishop  of  Vienna  (400- 
.523);  Ca'sarius,  Archbisho[i  of  Aries  (502-542);  and  by  Ful- 
gcntiusof  Ruspe  (1533).  Semi-Pelagianisiu  was  condemned 
bv  the  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  (4!)6).  and  finally  in  the 
synods  of  Orange  and  Valence  (529).  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  edict  of  Pope  Boniface  (530);  from  which  time  a 
modified  and  softened  form  of  Augustianism  became  the 
recognized  orthodoxy  of  the  Western  Church.  It  was 
taught  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  held  by  the  Emjieror 
Charlemagne,  the  two  persons  wlio  exei'led  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  at  the  commence- 
nu'iit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  held  throughout  those 
ages  bv  all  the  greatest  Church  teachers  and  ornaments,  as 
the  Venerable  Bede  (673-735),  Alcuin  (804).  and  Claudius  of 
Turin  (839).  The  history  of  the  persecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  C.ottschalk,  under  the  influence  of  Rabanus  Maurus 
and  Hinckmar,  with  which  Scotus  Erigeiia  was  involved 
(about  S50).  show,  however,  how  deeply  the  ever-increasing 
Semi-Pelagian  leaven  was  affecting  the  whole  Church.  All 
the  most  illustrious  teachers  of  the  scholastic  age,  making 
allowance  for  the  extravagance  of  many  of  their  speculations, 
]>reservcd.  however,  more  or  less  of  the  tone  of  Anguslinian 
thought,  as.  for  example.  ,\nselm.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (!I10);  SI.  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Clairvaux  (1140)  ;_Peter 
Lombard,  Mrif/ister  Sententiarum  ;  Hugo  de  St.  Victor; 
and.  above  all.  Thomas  Aquinas.  7>or/or  Angelicns  (1247); 
and  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1348). 
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Thomas  Aquimus  fairly  represents  the  result  (if  the  diiftajie 
<if  the  AuKiistinian  orthodoxy  toward  S('iiii-Pclai;iaiiisiii : 
his  system  is  almost  exa<'tly  iiilcniu'dialc  lu'lwoeii  thi'sc  two 
frreat  types — wil h  the  one  he  allirmed  that  man  sinee  tlie 
fall  had  lost  all  ability  to  anything;  spirit naily  fjood.  anil 
without  grace  he  could  do  nothini;  aeee|italile  to  God  or 
whieh  seeured  salvation:  while  with  the  other  he  repre- 
sented original  sin  as  rather  a  languor  and  a  disease, 
and  affirmed  the  power  of  fallen  man  to  eo-operale  with 
prace.  The  distinctive  jioinl  of  Semi-I'elagianism  is  Ihe  de- 
nial of  prevenient  grace;  the  distinctive  point  of  Thoniisni 
is  the  denial  of  "  irresislilile  "  grace — i.  e.  of  prevenient  grace 
eonceiveil  of  as  a  nvaliri'  energy  of  (iod.  The  Dominicans 
as  a  class  followed  A(|uiiias,  while  the  Franciscans  followed 
their  champion.  Duns  Scolvis  (120.")),  Ihir/ar  •Siibfi/ix,  and  in 
that  age  Ihe  ablest  advocate  of  pure  Semi-Pelagianism. 

The  controvci'sies  then  revived  have  conliuued  to  agitate 
the  Komisli  Clmrch  up  to  the  ]iresent  time.  Thi'  Council 
of  Trent  (lotli)  allempli'd  to  satisfy  both  parties  by  indefinite 
decrees,  and  accordingly  lioth  Auguslinians  and  Semi-Pela- 
gians, Thomists  and  Scotists.  have  claimed  that  their  re- 
spective views  were  sanctioned.  The  Jesuit  society,  whose 
<loctrines  and  casuistry  were  ventilated  in  the  Provinrial 
lifltiTS  of  Pascal,  has  always  advocated  .Semi-Pelagianism. 
The  illustrious  thinkei-s  of  Port  Royal.  Paris,  called  .lansen- 
isls  from  .lansenius.  Bishop  of  Ypres  (Tillemont.  .\rnauld, 
Nicole.  Pascal.  Ijuesiiel,  etc.),  were  at  the  same  time  devout 
Catholics,  and  in  the  imitters  of  grac(^  and  predestination 
earnest  .\ugustinians.  They  were  persecuted  by  the  .lesuits, 
and  linally  outlawed  by  tlie  bidls  of  Popes  Iinioeent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII.  (16.5:^  ami  16.")G  .v.  D.),  ami  of  Clenu'nt  XI. 
(ITlii).  The  pri'sent  pope.  Leo  .\III..  has  thrown  the  weight 
of  his  influence  for  Thomism.  which  indeed  is  as  nearly  as 
m.'iy  l)e  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  Trent.  This  may  be 
held,  therefore,  to  be  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Koine. 

The  great  evangelical  teachers  and  forerunners  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  century  immeiliately  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation were  prevailingly  decided  Augustinians  (.N'eander's 
///•s/.  Thic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ()()!!).  This  is  most  conspicuouslv  true 
of  WicklilVe  (l:!S4).  .lerome  of  Prague,  .lohn  IIuss  "(141.5), 
.lohn  of  (ioch  (147-')).  .lolin  of  Wesalia.  .lerome  Savonarola,  a 
Domini<'an  (14!)S).  .John  Wessel  (14!»i(),  "the  Light  of  the 
World."  and  his  ilisciple.  the  great  (Jrecian.  John  Heuchliii, 
in  his  turn  the  teacher  of  Melanchthon,  and  Staupitz,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustines  and  tlu'  sjiiritual  teacher  of 
Luther. 

The  Refornnition  was  in  all  its  leaders  and  in  all  its  cen- 
ters a.s  much  a  reaction  from  the  growing  Semi-Pelagianism 
as  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pa|ial  Churcli.  /Cwingle  of 
Switzerland.  Luther  of  (iei-many.  Calvin  of  France.  Cran- 
mer  of  Kngland.  and  Kuox  of  Scotland,  althougli  each 
movement  was  .self-originated  and  different  from  the  others 
in  many  permanent  cliaract eristics,  were  alike  sirictly  \\\- 
gnstinian  in  doctrinal  |iosition.  So  that  the  Reformation 
was  before  e\-erything  else  a  great  Auguslinian  revival — the 
forenmniT  in  this  of  nearly  all  Ihe  great  revivals  which 
have  refreshed  the  Church  since.  Melanchthon.  in  the  ear- 
liest editions  <if  his  hm-i  ('omiiiHiif.t  (15"21),  took  extreme 
ground  as  to  the  moral  imjiotence  of  the  hunuin  will  and 
alisolnte  predestination,  which,  however,  he  gradually  and 
radically  modified  in  subseijuent  editions,  until  he  finally 
assumed  synergistic  ground.  The  personal  followers  of 
Melanchthon  excited  tlie  strong  opposition  of  the  stricter 
Lutherans,  and  the  struggle  came  to  an  ex|ilosion  in  the 
Weimar  Confutation  (l.-i.-jS).  The  result  was  that  grandest 
monumenl  of  Lulheran  symbolism.  Ihe  Fi>rmii!a  CiiiironJiee 
(loHO).  This  symliol  siuight  to  tind  a  middle  ground  on  the 
matter  of  predi'stination  by  teaching  ab.solute  predestination 
unto  life  (election),  but  denying  predestination  unto  di'ath 
(prelerition) :  tinis  making  the  singli'  jireilestinat ion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  privdi'xlinittid  (hiplc.r  of  Aiigustinian- 
ism,  confessional  orthodoxy  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  (SeeC. 
Hodge,  .S'y.s/.  Thiol. ,'\\..Ti\.'<i<i.:  Francis  Pieper. /.'7(/('  uttil 
Wi'hre.  SO.  ?<.)  In  this  illogical  pcjsition  the  theologians 
of  the  Lulheran  Church  could  not  remain,  and  therefore, 
since  Cierhard  (f  KviT),  they  have  cast  off  all  remaindei-s  of 
.\ugustinianism  and  teach  that  predestination  is  based  on 
foresight.  A  reaction  led  by  a  great  tlieologian.  C.  P.  \V. 
Waltlu'r  (f  ISST).  has  in  our  own  day  led  the  large  Lulher- 
an "Syuodical  Conference  of  America  "  (commonly  called 
tlie  ■■  Missourians")  back  to  the  jiosition  of  the  Fi/niiiila 
Conrordiip.  In  most  other  respects,  as  to  the  guilt,  nollu- 
tion,  and  helplessness  of  the  condition  into  which  all  chil- 


dren are  born,  as  to  justification,  and  the  necessity  and  the 
efficacy  of  regenerating  and  sanctifying  grace,  tlie  Formula 
Coiirordite  and  Lutheran  orthodoxy  are  at  one  with  Cal- 
vinism. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers,  viewed  either  as  a 
theologian,  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  a  social  organizer 
and  founder  of  churches  and  republics,  was  John  Calvin. 
Ilis  Jnxtitiites  (1.5:iO),  written  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  Ihe  greatest  work  of  systematic  ilivinity  the  world 
iias  .seen,  has  recast  ,\ugustiniaiiism  in  its  final  Protestant 
form,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  modern  world  slam|)ed  with 
its  great  author's  name.  His  ('iimmfiilnries  are  acknowl- 
edged by  the  most  advanced  modern  scholarsof  every  school 
to  be  tiie  ablest  exegetical  work  achieved  in  his  genera- 
tion. His  7'ruclnfus  consi-st  of  various  controversial  treat- 
ises in  defense  of  the  truth,  and  his  Epixtohf  consist  of 
his  voluminous  correspondence  with  princes,  nobles,  and 
commoners,  statesmen  and  churchmen  in  every  part  of 
the  Protestant  world,  concerning  the  im]iorlant  move- 
ments then  revolul ionizing  Kiirope.  both  in  Church  and 
state.  Hy  him  Calvinism  and  its  correlates,  Pre-sbyte- 
rianism  in  the  Church  and  republicanism  in  the  state,  were 
not  invented,  but  advocated  and  disseminated  with  tran- 
scendent ability  and  success.  His  doctrines  have  been 
most  consistently  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  such  men  as  Hullinger.  Martin  liiicer.  Tlieodore 
Heza.  Diodati,  Heidegger.  Turret  in,  Witsius.  \'itringa, 
JIarkius.  De  Moor,  Pictet.  John  Owen,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards: in  the  deliverances  of  the  international  Synod  of 
Dorl  (161H-1SI).  of  the  national  Assembly  of  Westminster 
(1()4M).  of  the  French  synods  of  Cliarcnton  and  Alez.  and  in 
such  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Church  as  tile  fol- 
lowing: Tlie  Creed  of  the  Waldeiisian  pastors  at  Angrogne 
(15:!2).  the  two  Helvetic,  the  (iailic,  Belgic,  and  Scotch  Con- 
fessions, the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Cliiirch  of  F.ng- 
land,  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1505).  the  Articles  of  Religion 
of  the  Dublin  Convocation  (1H15).  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
the  Savoy  Confession  of  the  Kiiglish  (1058).  and  the  Boston 
Confes-sion  (1680)  of  Ihe  American  Independents.  Calvin- 
ism is  professed  by  all  those  Protestants  of  Germany  who 
embrace  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism.the  national  (Protestant) 
cliiirches  of  France.  Switzerland.  Holland.  Kngland,  and 
Scotland,  together  with  most  of  the  Free  Churches  which 
have  grown  up  in  t  hcse  lands,  and  I  he  Reformed  Churches  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Indeiiendents  and  Baptists  of 
Kngland  and  America,  as  well  as  the  various  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Kngland.  Ireland,  and  America. 

From  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  (1()44)  a  large  jiropor- 
tion  of  the  clergy  and  influeiilial  writers  of  the  Kpiscopal 
Churches  have  been  Arminian.  and  it  has  even  been  dis]inled 
whether  the  Church  of  England  was  originally  Calvinistic 
or  not.  The  fact  that  the  founders  and  leading  ministers 
of  that  Church  were  thorough  Calvinists  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  its  history,  and  that  its  creed  (the  "  Thirty- 
nine  Articles")  remains  .such  to  this  day,  is  as  <'ertain  and 
as  consiiicuons  as  any  other  fact  in  history.  The  seven- 
teenth article.  "On  Predestination."  corresponds  in  spirit, 
design,  and  expression  with  all  the  other  Calvinistic  creeds. 
Tynilal,  Frith,  Barnes,  who  suffered  under  Henry  VIII.; 
Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley,  who  suffered  under  Mary:  Cran- 
nier,  the  real  author,  and  Jewel,  who  gave  Ihe  finishing 
touch  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  all  Calvinists.  "The 
same  is  jiroved  by  the  whole  history  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  Lamlieth  .\rlicles.  Ihe  cases  of  Baro  and 
Barret  (15!)5),  the  Irish  Articles  (Kilo),  and  the  Synod  of 
Dorl  (1019)."  {('iiii>iiii(/li(im.)  The  sources  of  information, 
and  the  argumeiitson  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  may  be 
found  in  the  Worlds  of  the  Parker  S<irieti/,  Richmond's 
Fulliers  of  Ihe  Eni/lixh  Chiirrh.  the  Zurich  Letters,  the 
Works  of  Ileylin,  Winchester.  Daubeny.  Toniline,  and  Law- 
rence on  Ihe  Arminian  side,  and  the  works  of  Prynne.  Hick- 
man, Toplady,  Overton,  Goode,  Princi[ial  Cunningham,  and 
Alex.  F.  Mitchell  on  the  Calvinistic  side. 

Over  this  vast  area  of  time,  and  under  all  these  various 
conditions  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  life.  Calvinism  pre- 
serves its  essential  identity  as  a  system  of  theological  prin- 
ciples. It  has,  of  course,  undergone  within  these  limits 
very  various  modifications  as  to  details  of  structure  and 
modes  of  statement.  In  Germany  it  has  been  rendered 
less  thorough  and  definite  through  Ihe  iiiffuence  of  the  com- 
|iromising  school  of  Melanclilhoii,  and  more  lately  under 
ihe  modern  tendencies  brought  in  by  Sehleiermacher.  In 
Holland.  Kngland.  and  Scotland  it  has  been  modified  in 
form  by  the  "Federal  Scheme"  introduced  by  the  West- 
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minster  divines  (1650)  and  the  Dutch  school  of  Cocceivis. 
In  Fniiiee  it  was  temporarily  modified  by  the  Viiiivrsalis- 
miis  [Ii/potheticus,  or  the  universal  imijetration  and  limited 
appliealiou  of  redemption  (1()42),  as  held  by  Amyraldus, 
Daille,  and  Placeus  on  the  Coutiuent,  and  by  Baxter,  Dave- 
nant,  and  in  modern  times  by  Wardlaw  and  others,  in  Plnjc- 
land.  In  America  it  has  been  coerced  through  more  radical 
and  more  transient  transfornuitions  in  the  speculations  of 
Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  Emmons,  N.  W.  Taylor,  and 
others  of  the  New  England  school.  But  its  vitality  is  ever 
exhibited  l)y  its  power  to  take  upon  it  various  forms,  and 
to  live  through  periods  of  depression,  and  to  enter  the  hearts 
of  men  as  a  power  and  new  life  after  long  epochs  of  religious 
death.  It  was  the  inherent  power  of  Calvinism  which  re- 
vived religious  life  in  Switzerland  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  in  the  huml)le  teaching  of  Haldane  and  the  power- 
ful preaching  of  JIalan,  Gaussen,  Merle  d'Aubigny.and  other 
colaborers.  And  onr  own  days  have  seen  a  new  exhibition 
of  its  power  to  awake  to  new  life  in  Holland,  through  the 
steady  testimony  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  and  the 
great"  leadership  of  Dr.  Kuyper.  The  history  of  Calvinism 
exhibits  it  not  merely  as  a  system  with  great  inherent  vital- 
ity, but  as  the  system  of  truth  in  which  abides  the  springs 
of  religio\is  life. 

III.  y/ie  Practical  Effects  of  Calvinism  on  Pemnnal 
Moral  Cliaracter,  and  upon  the  Social  and  Political  Inter- 
ests of  Men. — From  the  time  of  Coelestius  and  Julian,  in  the 
fifth  'century,  to  that  of  Heylin  (1659)  and  Tomline  (1811), 
the  « /jrton.  objection  has  been  brought  against  Calvinism 
that  its  principles  should  lead  either  to  licentious  liberty  or 
to  aljject  subserviency,  to  discouragement  in  the  use  of 
means,  and  to  undue  disparagement  and  neglect  of  human 
reason.  It  is  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
moral  impotence  of  man's  will  should  destroy  all  sense  of  ac- 
countability, and  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
should  cause  the  use  of  means  to  appear  either  unnecessary 
or  ineifectual,  and  lead  to  despair  upon  the  one  hand  or  to 
licentiousness  upon  the  other. 

But  the  moral  character  of  Calvinism  is  abundantly  vindi- 
cated in  two  ways:  1.  On  the  ground  of  reason.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  true  (i.  e.  actual)  condition  of  num's  nature 
and  relations  to  God,  as  this  is  revealed  in  Scripture  an<l  ex- 
perience, must  be  more  moral  in  its  effect  than  the  most 
skillful  misrepresentation  possil>le  of  that  actual  condition 
can  be.  The  historian  Fronde,  liimself  held  by  no  trammels 
of  sect  or  party,  says  in  his  well-known  adilress  at  St.  An- 
drews (1871) :  '"•  If  Arminianism  most  commends  itself  to  our 
feelings.  Calvinism  is  nearer  to  the  facts,  however  harsh  or 
forbidding  those  facts  may  seem."  Archbishop  Whately, 
himself  an  Arminian  (in  his  essay  on  Some  of  t/ir  IJiffi- 
culties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul),  acknowledges  that  the 
ordinary  objections  against  tlie  moral  attributes  of  Calvin- 
ism are  in  ett'ect  objections  to  the  o\ienfacis  of  the  case.  Tliat 
standard  of  morals  which  places  the  ground  of  oljligation  in 
the  supreme  will  of  the  All-perfect,  instead  of  in  a  tendency 
lo  promote  happiness,  and  which  utterly  condemns  fallen 
man,  is  oljviously  higher,  and  therefore  more  moral,  than  a 
more  self-pleasing  one  which  either  justifies  or  excuses  him. 
The  system  which  teaches  the  total  depravity  and  guiltiness 
of  human  nature  from  liirth,  its  absolute  dependence  upon 
Divine  grace,  together  with  tlie  universal  sweep  of  God's 
al)solute  decrees,  at  once  maintaining  the  free  agency  of 
man  aiwl  the  infallil)ility  of  the  Divine  purpose,  must  of 
ciiurse  empty  man  of  self,  make  all  men  equal  before  the 
law,  and  exalt  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Father  to  the 
control  of  all  events;  such  a  system  must  make  the  high- 
est attainments  the  condition  and  the  fruit  of  God's  favor, 
and  must  raise  oven  the  weakest  believer  to  the  position  of 
an  inviiicilile  champion  for  God  and  the  right,  "a  coworker 
together  wilh  Goil."  2.  In  the  second  place,  Calvinisls 
claim  that  on  the  ground  ol'  an  illustrious  and  unparalleled 
historical  record  they  can  show  that  their  system  has  lieen 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  effects  produced  by  it  upim 
all  the  communities  which  have  embraced  it  in  its  purer 
forms,  as  to  the  following  |iarticulars :  (a)  the  general  stand- 
ard of  moral  character  practically  realized  in  ])ersonid  and 
scH'ial  lil'e;  (ft)  the  amoiiut  of  rationally  regiilatfil  liberty 
realized  both  in  Church  ami  state;  {r)  the  standard  of  pop- 
ular int<'lligeuee  and  education  actually  attained;  ((/(the 
testimony  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  truth  by  the  number 
and  illustrious  character  of  its  martyrs;  and  (e)  the  zeal  and 
devotion  exjiressed  in  sustaineil  missionary  ell'orts  for  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

1.  As  to  the  influence  of  Calvinism  on  tlie  moral  char- 


acter of  individuals,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  quote  Mr. 
Fronde's  citation  of  the  names  of  "William  the  Silent, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Andrew  Melville,  the  regent  Murray, 
Coligny,  Cromwell,  Jlilton,  John  Bunyan — men  possessed  of 
all  the  qualities  which  give  nobility  and  grandeur  to  human 
nature."  As  to  its  effect  upon  the  general  moral  charac- 
ter of  communities,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  Walden- 
ses;  the  little  radiant  state  of  Geneva,  whose  Protestant 
reconstruction  began  with  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Morals;  the  Huguenots  as  compared  with  their  Catholic  fel- 
low-citizens; the  Jansenists  as  compared  with  the  Jesuits; 
the  Dutch  Protestants  of  their  heroic  jieriod  ;  the  Scotch 
Covenanters ;  the  English  Puritans,  whose  very  name  signal- 
izes their  eminent  moral  character,  in  contrast  with  the  cor- 
ruption brought  in  at  the  Restoration  (see  Macaulay's  Assays 
on  Milton  and  Hallam's  Constitutional  Ilistori/) :  and  finally, 
all  those  sections  of  America  settled  liy  English  Puritan 
New  Englanders,  by  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-l  risli,  and  by  Pres- 
bytei'ians  from  France  and  Holland.  Mr.  Fronde  {Address, 
p.  7)  says :  "  The  first  symptom  of  its  operation,  wherever  it 
established  itself,  was  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
sins  and  crimes,  and  to  make  the  moral  law  the  rule  for 
states  as  well  as  persons."  Pascal,  the  sulilime  avenger  of 
the  persecuted  religionists  of  Port  Royal,  shows  in  the  first 
nine  of  his  Provincial  Letters  the  connection  between  the 
infamous  morality  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  Semi-Pelagian 
views  as  to  sin  and  grace.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  vol. 
xxxvi.  of  the  Ediiiburgh  Review,  vindicates  at  length  the 
morality  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  predestination  by  a 
general  review  of  the  history  of  its  most  conspicuous  pro- 
fessors. 

2.  It  appears  superfluous  to  prove  the  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism to  promote  freedom  and  popular  government,  both 
in  Church  and  state.  Its  principles  strip  the  ministry  of 
all  sacerdotal  powers ;  they  make  all  men  and  all  Christians 
equal  before  God ;  they  make  God  absolute  and  supreme 
over  all,  and  the  immediate  controller  and  disposer  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Hence  all  Churches  accepting  Calvinism,  un- 
less prevented  by  external  conditions,  have  immediately 
adopted  popular  constitutions,  either  Presbyterian  or  Inde- 
pendent. This  is  true  of  all  the  Churches  of  Switzerland, 
France.  Holland,  the  Palatinate,  Scotland,  America,  and  the 
Free  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  apparent  ex- 
ception is  the  English  Establishment.  The  history  of  its 
political  relations  explains  its  prelatical  character.  Cran- 
racr  and  the  other  Calvinistic  founders  of  that  Church  held, 
as  did  Archbishop  Usher,  a  very  moderate  theory  of  the 
episcopate,  and  submitted  to  the  constitution  actually  es- 
tablished only  for  state  reasons.  Afterward,  as  Calvinism 
became  more  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  public  faith, 
Presbytorianism  was  established  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  Independency  by  the  Puritan  army  and  Protector.  It 
is  a  conspicuous  fact  of  English  history  that  high  views  as 
to  the  prerogatives  of  the  ministry  have  always  antagonized 
Calvinistic  doctrine. 

The  political  influence  of  Calvinism  was  at  an  early  jieriod 
discerned  by  kings  as  well  as  by  the  jieople.  The  Waldenses 
were  the  freemen  of  the  ante-Reforination  period.  The  re- 
public was  estalilished  at  the  same  time  with  Presbytery  at 
Geneva.  The  Hollanders,  grouped  around  the  sublime  figure 
of  William  the  Silent  {Calvus  et  Calvi)iista).  performfd 
deeds  of  heroism  against  odds  of  tyranny  un])aralleled  in  all 
foregoing  uml  sulise(picut  history.  This  battle  was  fought 
by  Calvinistic  Holland,  and  the  victory  won(15i)0)  completely, 
before  the  Arminian  controversies  had  commenced.  Add 
to  these  the  French  Huguenots,  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  the 
English  Puritans  in  the'Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  we 
make  good  our  claim  that  Calvinists  have  been  successful 
champions  of  regulated  freedom  among  men. 

Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  U.  S..  attributes  the  modern 
impulse  to  republican  liberty  to  the  little  re|>ublic  of  (leneva 
and  to  its  Calvinistic  theology  (vol.  i., '266;  ii.,  461-4(54).  He 
credits  the  molding  of  the  institutions  of  North  America 
chiefly  to  New  England  Independents,  and  to  Dutch,  French, 
and  Scotch-Irish  j'resbyterians.  "Th(>  :\Iecklenlnirg  Decla- 
ration, signed  on  Jlay  20, 1775.  more  than  a  yi'ar  before  that 
of  July  4,  177t>.  signed  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  voice 
puViliciy  raised  for  American  indi'peudence.  And  the  con- 
vention by  which  it  was  adopted  and  signed  con.sisted  of 
twenty-seven  delegates,  nine  of  whom,  including  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  were  ruling  ciders,  and  one,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Batch,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister."  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of 
Jefferson,  says;  "  fivery  one  must  be  persuaded  that  one  of 
these  papers  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other"  ;  and 
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Bancroft  has  made  it  certain  that  the  Declaration  of  Jeffer- 
son was  written  a  year  after  tliat  of  Jlecklenbur;;.  Tlie 
corresponilciice  between  tlie  representative  system  and  tlie 
gradations  of  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and 
national  general  jissemblies,  developed  in  the  I'nsbyterian 
system,  to  the  federal  system  of  State  and  national  jjov- 
eVnnients  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  seems  too  remark- 
able to  have  been  aceidentnl. 

;J.  The  relation  ot  Calvinism  to  education  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous and  illustrious.  Tiie  little  n'|)ublic  of  Geneva  be- 
came the  sun  of  the  Kuropean  world.  The  Calvinists  of 
Prance,  in  spite  of  all  their  I'mliarra.ssincnts,  imnuiliately 
founded  and  siistaineil  three  illustrious  theological  schools 
at  Montauban,  Saumur.  and  Sedan.  Tlie  Huguenots  so  far 
surpassed  their  fellow-countrymen  in  intelligence  and  skill 
that  their  banishment,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (KiSo)  (piickened  the  nuinufactures  and 
trades  of  (ieruumy.  Kngland,  and  America,  and  for  a  time 
almost  paralyzed  the  skilled  industries  of  France.  (Sec 
Weiss's  Ilislonj  of  Franch  I'roli .stunt  Ri'fiKjeex)  The  frag- 
ment of  marshy  seacoast  constituting  Holland  became  the 
commercial  focus  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
communities  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  the  mother  of 
flourishing  colonies  in  both  hemispheres.  The  peasantry  of 
Scotland  lias  been  raised  far  above  that  of  any  otlier  Kuro- 
pean nation  by  the  universal  education  alTonled  by  her 
parish  schools.  The  common-school  system  of  Puritan  \ew 
England  is  ojiening  up  a  lu'w  ei-a  of  lunnan  liistory.  In  this 
country,  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its  history,  "al- 
most every  college  and  seminary  of  learidng,  and  almost 
every  academy  and  common  school  even,  which  existed,  had 
been  built  uj)  and  sustained  by  Calvinists."  See  New  Eng- 
Idiiilfi:  Oct..  1S4."). 

4.  The  martyrology  of  Calvinism  is  pre-eminent  in  flie 
history  even  of  the  Church.  We  call  to  witness  .lolin  Ihiss 
an<l  .leroine  of  Prague,  who  perished  for  their  adherence  to 
this  faith  one  hundred  yeais  before  Luther.  The  Waldenses, 
of  whom  were  the  ■•slaughtered  saints  whose  bones  lie  scat- 
tered on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold."  the  victims  of  the  reign 
of  "  Bloody  Mary,"  John  Uogei's,  and  Bishops  Hooper,  Perrar, 
Uidley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  and  their  fellow-martyi's, 
were  all  Calvinists:  as  well  as  Hamilton  and  Wisliart,  the 
victims  of  Claverhouse  and  the  "Killing  Time"  of  16.S4  in 
Scot laiiil.  and  the  victims  of  the  High  ('ommission  anil  of 
the  "  Mlooily  Assizes  "  of  Kngland  (108.')).  L'nder  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  Holland  had  been  made  a  spectacle  to 
all  nations  by  her  sulferings,  and  had  surpassed  all  other 
Christian  communities  willi  the  number  and  stead  fast  ni'ss 
of  her  martyis.  When  the  Duke  of  Alva  left  the  Nether- 
lands, Dc'c,  l.iT:!.  he  boasted  that  within  five  years  he  had 
delivere(l  IS.OOd  heretics  to  the  cxeeutioiier.  (^Iotley's  Hixe 
of  tlie  Diilrti  h'f/)nl>/ir,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4;i7.)  Moreover.  Calvinists 
claim  the  victims  of  the  Inipasition  in  Spain  and  Italy;  the 
hist<n'y  of  the  Huguenots  of  Prance,  from  the  martyrdom 
of  Leclerc  (153^)  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
lo!)S;  the  victims  of  the  unparalleled  atrocity  of  the  niius- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  22.  lo7'2,  when  some  20.000 
princes,  noblemen,  and  eomnioners  perished  at  one  time  by 
the  hand  of  assassins;  an<l  all  the  huii<lreds  of  thousands  of 
the  very  (lower  of  France  who  fell  victims  either  to  the  Wat's 
which  rageil  with  comparatively  short  except  ions  from  the 
Keformation  to  1()85,  or  lo  the  dragoonings,  the  galleys,  and 
the  expatriation  which  preceded  and  followed  that  dreadful 
time. 

5.  Calvinism  has  been  proved  an  eminent  incentive  to 
all  missionary  enteriirises,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is  of 
course  ackuiittledged  that  several  Christian  bodies  not  char- 
acterized by  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  peiuliarities 
of  Calvinism  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  distinguished 
by  missionary  zeal  and  elliciency.  The  most  remarkable 
instances  of  this  kind  have  been  the  Xestorians  in  Western 
and  Central  .\sia  from  the  tifth  to  the  ninth  century,  the 
.Miiravians  from  17:32,  and  the  Weslevan  Jlethoilisis  from 
aliout  17(i!t  to  the  present  time.  In  the  early  Church.  .St. 
Patrick,  the  missionary  of  Ireland,  fifth  century;  Augustine, 
the  missionary  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Kngland;  and  Co- 
lumba  ami  his  missionary  college  at  lona  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  his  discijiles  the  Cuidees.  in  the  sixth  century,  as  well 
as  the  Lollards,  the  followers  of  Wicklifre,  in  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  were  all  of  the  general  school  of  Augustine.  In 
I'loo,  through  Admiral  Coligny,  Calvin  sent  two  ministers 
to  the  heathen  in  Brazil.  Cromwell  in  the  next  century 
proposed  to  api)oiiit  a  council  to  pronuite  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, in  opposition  to  the  congregation  De  Propayiuula 


Fide  in  Rome.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  promot- 
ers of  the  Plymouth  and  Jlassacliusetts  colonies  was  the 
conversion  of  savages  and  the  extension  of  the  Church.  The 
charter  of  the  Society  for  the  Projiagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  was  granted  by  the  Calvinistic  prince, 
William  III.  It  is  to  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  that  tlie  im- 
pulse to  modern  Protestant  missions  is  to  be  traced,  and  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  are  to-day  behind  none  in  their  zeal  for 
a  success  in  missionary  work. 
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Doctrines  and  Confessions  of  the  Various  Communities  of 
Christendom,  translated  and  edited  l)y  W.  B.  Pope  (Edin- 
burgh, 1873);  A.  A.  Hodge,  A  Commentary  on  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  (Philadelphia,  ISO!));  John 
Macpliersou,  The  ^yestnlinster  Confession  of  Faith  (Edin- 
burgh.  1881):  A.  A.  Hodge  and  J.  A.  Hodge,'  7'he  Theology 
of  the  .Shorter  Catechism  (New  York,  1888). 

2.  Augustini  Opera  Omnia,  Benedictine  edition  (Paris, 
1836-89);  Aurelius  Augustine,  works  of.  a  new  translation, 
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ical Presentat  ivn  of  August  in  iaii  ism  and  Peliig  ian  ism, tnms- 
lated  by  Kalph  Kmerson  (Aiaiover.  1846);  Jlozley,  The  Au- 
gust inian  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (London,  185.5). 

3.  Joannis   Calvini   Opera   Omnia,  edn.  Baiim.  Cunitz, 

and  Keuss  (Biiuiswick.  1863 );  John  Calvin.  The  Work^ 

of  translated  and  published  by  the  Calvin  Translation  So- 
ciety (51  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1844-56);  Joannis  Calvini  Insti- 
tutio  Christiana  lieligionis.  edited  by  Thohu-k  (Berlin, 
1846);  John  Calvin.  The  Institution  of  the  Christian  lie- 
tig  ion  (Philadelphia);  Cunningham.  IVte  Reformers  and  the 
Theology  nf  the  lieformation  (Kdinburgh,  1862). 

4.  Cornelius  Jansen,  Augustinus.  s.,  doctrina  Axigustini 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1641 ) ;  Moses  Amyraldus,  l)e  Pnedestinalione, 
Saumur,  1658:  Bernadini  Dc  Moor.  Comme/ttarius  Perpetuus 
in  Juh.  Marckii  Compendium  Th.  Clir.  (7  vols.,  Leyden, 
1761-64):  Francisei  'lurretini  Institutio  Thenlogite  Flenc- 
ticie  (7  vols.,  Geneva.  167!)):  J.  11.  Heidegger,  Corpus  Theo- 
logiie  Christiance  (Tiguri,  1700) ;  Herman  Witsius,  ?7ie  Econ- 
omi)  of  the  Covenant  lietween  Cod  and  Man  (2  vols.,  London, 
1840)';  John  Owen.  M'orks.  ed.  by  AV.  II.  Goold  (16  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1853);  John  Howe,  tl '«)■/.•«  (New  York, 
183.5);  Jonathan  Kdwards.  iro/-A-.s(10  vols..  New  York,  1829); 
Charles  Hodge,  Si/slimatic  Thiotogy  (3  vols..  New  York, 
1872);  W.  (t.  T.  Sliedd.  Dogmatic  fheoloqi/  (2  vols.,  New 
York.  1888):  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Cliristian  Theologi/, 
(New  York,  1886);  K.  L.  Da'bney,  SyllaOus  (1885);  A.  H. 
Strong,  Systematic  Theology  (New  York,  1889,  2d  ed.);  also 
llepiie,  Schweizer,  and  Scholten,  as  given  above. 

5.  Pascal.  Provincial  Letters,  translated  by  Thos.  MeCrie, 
0.  I).;  William  \im'!<, Anti-Synodal ia(l(i2'.));  J.'I'riglandius, 
Refutatio  apol.  Remonstratium  (1664);  S.  Uutherfonl,  Ex- 
amen  Armiuianismi  (Utrecht,  1668);  Amyraldus.  Fidei  con- 
tra errores  Armiiiianism.  Derlaratio  (Saumur.  1646);  Top- 
lady,  Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the 
Church  of  England  (London,  1827) ;  Goode.  Vitalication  and 
Defen.'ie  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles:  Dickinson,  'The  Scripture 
Doctrine  concerning  .tome  Important  Paris  of  Christian 
Faith  (Boston,  1741);  Girardeau.  Calvinism  and  Evangelical 
Arminianism  Compared  (New  York,  1890). 

C.  E.  P.  llumpliiey.  Our  'Theology  and  its  Development 
(Philadelphia) :  Aew  Englander,  Oct.,  1845,  art.  Comparative 
Influence  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  on  Civil  jLiherfy; 
W.  JI.  Paxton.  The  Jfission  of  the,  Presbyterian  Church 
(New  York,  1880) :  James  Anthony  Froude,  Calvini.vn  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1871) :  A.  Knyper,  Calvinism  and  Confes- 
sional h'evision.nrt.  in  Presliylirian  and  Reformed  Review, 
July,  1891:  also  much  relative  matter  in  such  histories  as 
Jloiley's  Dutch  Repulilie.  and  succeeding  ]ieriods ;  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  L'nited  States:  Douglas  Campbell's  The  Puri- 
tans in  Holland,  England,  and  America,  etc.  See  Armini- 
anism. licvised  by  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Ciilviiiis'tie  Metliodists:  a  body  of  Methodists  in  Great 
Britain  wliieli  originated  in  a  difference  between  White- 
lield  and  Wesley  respecting  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  is  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  "  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,"  dat- 
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ing  from  1748 ;  (2)  "  Whitefield's  Connection,"  dating  from 
1741;  (3)  "Welsh  Methodists,"  from  about  1750.  See  the 
articles  on  those  denominations. 

Cal'vns,  (taius  Licinius  Macer  :  a  Roman  orator  and 
poet ;  b.  in  83.  d.  in  47  B.  c.  In  oratory  he  was  an  Atticist ; 
in  poetry  ho  followed  the  Alexandrians,  being  a  kindred 
spirit  with  Catullus.  Only  short  fragments  are  extant,  lie 
was  of  diminutive  stature,  and  feeble  in  body. 

Calycan'thus  [Gr.  Kd\v(,  husk.  pod.  bud  (used  here,  how- 
ever, in  sense  of  cu]) ;  of.  s.  v.  eali/.r)  +  ifBos,  flower ;  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  being  cup-shaped] :  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  CiihjcditlliHci'w;  allied  to  Raiitmculacetf.  It 
comprises  only  a  few  known  species,  which  are  natives  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Japan,  and  are  sln-ubs  with  square  .stems. 
The  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves  are  fragrant  and  aronuitic. 
The  CalycanthiixfloriduH,  a  native  of  Carolina,  called  Caro- 
lina allspice  and  sweet-scented  shrub,  is  cultivated  in  many 
gardens  of  the  U.  8.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  luriil  pui-ple  or 
rich-brown  color. 

Cal'ydoil  (in  Gr.  KaKvSiiv) :  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  of  jEtoUa ;  on  the  river  Evenus,  a  few  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
continued  to  be  an  important  city  in  the  historical  period. 
Calydo'iiiaii  Hunt,  The:  in  classic  mythology,  was  a 
celebrated  enterprise  against  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
dominions  of  (Kneus,  King  of  Calydon.  Among  the  heroes 
who  took  part  in  this  hunt  were  Meleager,  Theseus,  Jason, 
Nestor,  and  the  heroine  Atalanta,  who  drew  the  first  blood. 
Calym'eiie :  a  genus  of  trilobites.  A  species  of  this 
genns,  ('(ili/mi'iie  hlumcnbachiiydefiCTihed  by  fSrongniart,  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  uppei'  Silurian 
formations  in  Kurope.  Its 
lieauty  and  abundance  led  to 
its  receiving  a  common  name, 
••  Dudley  locust,"  suggested  by 
its  resemblance  to  the  wingless 
body  of  a  locust.  A  closely 
allied  species  (C.  senaria)  is 
found  in  the  Niagara  group  of 
America.      H.  S.  Williams. 

Calyp'so  (in  Gr.  KoAuifoi) :  a  beautiful  nymph  and  demi- 
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goddess  of  classic  mytlinldgy 
ter  of  Atlas.     Slie   reigned 


according  to  Homer,  a  daugh- 
)ver   tlie  island  of  (.)gygia,  on 
hich  Ulysses  landed  after  lie  had  been  shipwrecked.     She 
treated  him  kindly,  and  temi)te<l  him  to  marry  her  with  the 

Promise  of  immortality,  which  he  declined  for  the  sake  of 
enelope.     But  she  detained  him  by  her  arts  seven  years, 
bore  him  two  suns,  ami  died  of  grief  at  his  going  away. 

Calyp'so  borea'lis:  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  of  the 
family  Orchidacetv  :  growing  in  cold  bogs  and  wet  woods  of 
the  Northern  U.  .S.  and  Canada.  The  flower  is  variegated 
with  purple,  pink,  and  yellow.  It  has  a  single,  nearly  heart- 
shaped  leaf. 

Calyp'tra  [(ir.  KaKvirrpa.  veil,  deriv.  of  KoXuirTeix,  cover]  : 
the  hood  which  cnviTs  I  lie  urnlike  spore-case  of  ci-rtain 
mosses.  It  is  the  old  arclu-gone  wall,  enlarged,  dried,  and 
more  or  less  ruptured. 

Calyptrso'a  [Gr.  KoAiJirrpa,  envelope,  cover]:  a  genus  of 
gasteropod  molluscs  comprising  the  forms  commonly  known 
as  the  bonnet-limpets.  They  resemble  the  true  limpets  (Pci- 
telliilm)  in  their  habits  and"  in  the  flattened  wide-mouthed 
shells,  but  there  are  important  structural  differences,  and 
hence  the  b(mnet-limpets  are  placed  in  a  separate  group,  the 
Mnnuforardia.  (See  (iastkkoi'ODa.)  The  shell  is  a  flattened 
cone  with  a  slight  spiral,  while  on  the  inside  is  a  small  fold. 
About  13  living  species  and  "0  fossil  f'urinsarc  known.  Al- 
lied to  the  bonnet-liiupetsare  the  slipper-limpets  {Crepidiila), 
in  which  the  shell  is  decidedly  slipper-shaped.        J.  S.  K. 

C'a'lyx,  plu.  Cal'yces  [Gr.  Kti\vi.  cover,  husk,  pod,  bud, 
from  same  root  as  Lat.  occti'lere.  Germ,  fiehlen,  hide.  Being 
adopted  into  Lat.  as  cali/x,  it  met  there  calix,  cup  ( :  Gr. 
Ku\i{).  The  blending  of  the  two  words  in  Late  Lat,  ac- 
counts for  the  moilern  use  of  m/i/x  in  the  meaning  of  cup, 
Mower-cup]:  in  bcitjuiy,  the  tlnwer-cup,  or  outermost  of  the 
proper  floral  envelopes,  or  of  the  cin'Ics  of  miidilled  leaves 
which  surround  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  along  with 
them  constitute  tlu;  flower.  The  leaves  or  separate  jiarls  of 
the  calyx  are  called  xp/mh.  They  are  generally  gri'en,  liut 
in  some  cases  are  richly  colr)r(Ml  and  pctrihiid,  as  in  the 
MirabiKs,  Salvia  splendens,  and  Fuchsia.    The  calyx  serves 


to  protect  the  interior  organs  of  the  flower.  If  it  falls  off 
before  the  corolla,  it  is  called  caducous,  and  if  it  remains 
until  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  called  persistent.  When  the 
calyx  is  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary  it  is  superior, 
and  when  quite  free  from  the  sides  of  the  ovary  it  is  in- 
ferior. 

Cain,  or  Graiita :  a  river  of  England ;  rises  in  Essex ; 
flows  northeastward  through  Cambridgeshire;  enters  the 
Ouse  'Si  miles  above  Ely.  Length  about  40  miles.  It  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Cambridge,  which  derives  its 
name  from  it.  The  Cam  is  considered  as  a  classic  stream, 
on  account  of  its  associations  witli  Cambridge  University. 

Cam  [also  spelled  camb;  loan-word  from  Fr.  came  or 
Dutcli  kani.  cognate  with  Eng.  comb.  Germ.  7ron(»f<  Teu- 
ton, *k(iinb(is,  toothed  implement;  Gr.  yiix<f>os,  peg,  tooth, 
Skr.y(//«i/i«-«,  same] :  in  machinery,  a  contrivance  for  con- 
verting a  uniform  rotary  motion  into  a  varied  rectilinear 
motion.  The  end  of  a  rod  which  is  free  to  move  only  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  is  held  in  contact,  by  the  action 
of  a  spring  or  weight,  with  the  edge  of  an  irregularly 
sliaped  mass  which  revolves  uniforndy  upon  an  axis.  A 
varied  motion  is  thus  communicated  to  the  rod,  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  machinery  by  which  the  motion  is  to  be 
applied. 

Cain.  Diooo :  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  noble  ancestry ; 
lived  in  the  last  halt  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  carried 
on  under  Aljihonso  V.  the  discoveries  commenced  by  Prince 
Henry  in  Western  Africa.  He  doubled  Capes  Gongalvez 
and  t'atharina.  and,  having  acqnii-ed  great  influence  over 
the  King  of  Congo,  i)repared  the  way  in  that  country  for 
Christianity.  Cam  was  accom[ianied  on  his  first  voyage 
(1484)  by  Martin  Behaim.  the  astronomer  and  eosmographer, 
and  afterward  explored  as  far  as  22°  S.  lat. 

Caiiia'ieii :  See  Camayeu. 

Caiualdulcii'sians.  or  Camal'doHtes:  an  order  of 
monks  founded  in  1012  Ijy  St.  Romuald  at  Camaldoli,  in  the 
Apennines,  about  30  mile's  from  Florence.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes — Ca^nobites  and  Eremites — and  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict.  There  are  also  a  few  houses  of  Ca- 
nialdolite  nuns,  founded  in  1086.  The  order  was  primarily 
noted  for  its  extreme  severity,  but  was  after  Honuiald's 
death  relaxed.  It  was  injured  by  interior  dtssensions,  and  is 
now  well-nigh  extinct.     The  habit  was  white. 

Canianche  Indians  :  See  Shoshonean  Indians. 

Cainargnc  kali'maarg'.  La :  a  populous  island  of  France  ; 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  and  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  arms  of  that  river. 
It  is  an  alluvial  fertile  delta,  partly  occupied  by  nuirshes. 
Area  almut  240  sq.  miles.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  ob- 
tained here. 

Caniaril'la  [Span,  dimin.  of  camara  :  Ital.  cninera  :  Fr. 
chamlire  <  Lat.  camara,  camera  <C.  Or.  Ka/uapa] :  a  Spanish 
word  (Span.  ]iron.  ka'a-nufa-reeryali),  ajiiilied  to  the  ]n'ivate 
cliambcr  or  caliinet  of  the  King  of  S]iain,  or  In  his  courtiers 
and  confidential  advisers,  who  usually  had  great  ])Ower  in 
the  government  and  exerted  a  jiernicious  influence.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  other  European  countries  and  languages 
to  denote  the  influence  of  courtiers  and  secret  counselors, 
counteracting  the  oi)inions  and  policy  of  the  legitinuite 
ministers. 

Caniarl'na:  a  celebrated  Greek  city  of  Sicily;  on  the 
southern  coast  ;  about  20  miles  B.  of  Ge'la.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Syracusans  in  59!)  B.  c.  It  is  said  that  no 
trace  of  it  now  exists. 

Canias'sia  [Latiniz.  form  of  native  Amer.  name  camass, 
or  t/)iamash]:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Liliace(B; 
includes  two  species.  Camassia  esculenta,  the  quamash  of 
the  Nodtka  Indians,  gi'ows  in  swampy  places  in  the  U.  S., 
W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  produces  bulbs  which  the 
savages  use  as  food.     C.  fraseri  occurs  in  the  Eastern  U.  S. 

Camayen,  or  Camaien.  and  Monocliroiiie  are  French 
terms  used  to  denote  a  iiainting  in  a  single  color.  Pictures 
of  .several  tints,  which  do  not  represent  the  natural  cohu-s  of 
objects,  are  .said  to  be  f'Hwmo//f'».  The  same  term  maybe 
pro|}erly  api)lied  to  drawings  in  india  ink  and  red  chalk,  as 
well  as  lo  engravings. 

Cainliacf'n-'S,  kaan'ba^a'sa'res',  Jean  Jaccjues  Reois  :  Puke 
of  Parma:  French  statesman  and  lawyer:  b.  at  Montpellier, 
Oct.  18.  no.'i.  He  was  elected  in  l'i'92  a  member  of  the 
National  C(mvention,  in  which  he  acted  a  cautious  and 
moderate  part.     After  the  death  of  Robespierre  (!)th  Ther- 
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iniilor.  1794)  he  was  president  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  opposed  the  eontinuante  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror. "He  hecaiiie  a  ineiiilier  of  the  Institute  about  17!»6. 
Aliout  the  en<l  of  1799  lie  was  appointed  seeond  consul  by 
Honaparte,  of  whom  lie  became  a  faitld'ul  adherent,  lie 
took  a  prominent  jiart  in  the  reJac/iuit  of  the  civil  code. 
I'nder  the  empire  he  was  arch-ehaneellor  and  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  in  1808  was  entitled  Duke  of  Par- 
ma. During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  Na]ioleon's  minister 
of  justice.  He  held  no  ollice  after  the  Restoration  of  1816. 
D.'in  Paris,  Mar.  5,  1824. 

Caiiibay'  (perhaps  the  Ca/najjes  of  Ptolemy) :  a  seaport- 
town  of  Ilinduslan:  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  : 
83  miles  X.  X.  \V.  of  Surat  (see  map  of  S.  India,  ref.  l-('). 
It  is  t lie  ca]iital  of  a  small  native  state  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  an  area  of  ittd  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  86,- 
0()0,  chiefly  Mohammedan.  The  city  has  a  fine  mosque, 
several  Hiiidu  tciiiiiles,  and  a  curious  subterranean  Bud- 
dhist temple.  Kuined  palaces  and  mosiiues  attest  the  former 
magnificence  and  e.xfentof  this  town,  which  was  once  much 
more  populous  than  it  is  now.  One  cause  of  its  decline 
was  the  increasing  sliallowness  of  the  gulf.  It  still  e.\i)orts 
cotton,  grain,  ivory,  etc.     Pop.  86,()0(). 

Ciimbay.  (illlf  of:  an  inlet  of  the  .\raliian  .Sea:  in  the 
west  parted'  Hindustan.  It  is  about  7o  miles  long,  and  ex- 
tends in  a  nearly  X.  and  .S.  direction.  The  width  of  the 
entrance,  which  is  the  widest  part,  is  32  miles  or  more.  It 
receives  the  rivers  Nerhndda.  I'apti,  JIalii,  and  Sabbermutti. 
The  tide  heri'  is  very  rapid,  and  rises  about  -iO  feet. 

Camber  (Fr.  (•«»**)•(-) :  a  term  applieil  by  builders  to  the 
slight  degree  of  arching  which  is  usually  given  to  lieams  or 
other  parts  of  a  frame  in  order  to  comjiensate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  various  parts  or  the  subsidence  of  the  joints. 
Camber  in  ship-liuiliiing  signifies  a  curvature  upward,  or  a 
convexity.  .V  deck  is  said  to  be  "cambered"  when  it  is 
higher  amidships  than  at  the  bow  or  stern. 

Caiirbillin  :  in  botany,  a  supjiosed  mucilaginous,  viscid 
substance  secreted  between  the  liber  (inner  bark)  and  albur- 
num (outer  wood)  of  exogenous  (dicotyledonous)  trees  and 
other  plants  in  early  sjiring.  There  is,  however,  no  such  sub- 
stance, hence  the  term  is  a  misnomer.  The  supposed  mucila- 
ginous substance  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  layer  of  vi'ry 
thin-walled  cells,  which  are  easily  ruptured.  By  their  growl  li 
t  hey  produce  on  the  one  hand  cells  of  the  new  layer  of  wood, 
and  on  the  other  of  the  bark.  Ciiari.es  E.  BKssf;v. 

CaillboMia,  or  Cainboja:  a  country  known  under  three 
ditrerent  names:  first.  h'ii>ii/)ijiifrlt(i,  which  is  given  to  it  in 
the  sacred  books:  Youilrd  .S'/rdz/.thc  appellation  liy  which  it 
is  best  known  to  foreigners:  and  h'/iiimiiin.  the  common 
name  used  among  the  natives  themselves:  a  French  prov- 
ince, lying  on  the  middle  .Mekong  river,  with  Siam  on  the 
X.  and  W.,  Annam  on  the  E.,  and  French  Cochin-(  'hina  and 
the  Bay  of  .Siam  on  the  .S.  The  country  between  Cambodia 
and  .Siam  is  an  inclined  plane  falling  otf  to  the  sea.  begin- 
ning from  the  Khoa  Dong  Bekc,  or  the  highland  of  Korat, 
which  constilutes  the  first  platform  of  the  terraces  that 
gradually  ascend  to  the  mountain-chain  of  haos.  Khoa 
Dong  Keke,  the  Cambodian  Atlas,  includes  in  its  domain  a 
magnificent  and  extensive  forest.  Dong  P'liya  F"ai,  or"the 
forest  of  the  Lonl  of  Fire,"  whence  issue  many  beautifid 
Vreams  to  flow  into  the  Pachim  river.  Its  area  is  about 
;V2.:!70  S(|.  miles.  Its  population  in  1889  was  estimated  at 
l,.">Of).(H)0.  The  religion  is  Buddhism,  with  a  snnill  hut 
rapidly  growing  iiroportion  of  converts  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. It  is  subilivirleil  into  Xorlhern  and  Southern  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  great  province  of  Cancao  on  the  S.  K.,  and 
it  teems  with  every  species  of  mineral  anil  vegetable  wealth. 
Near  the  coiust  the  country  is  covered  with  woods;  a  little 
farther  inland,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  land  is  well  cultivated.  But  in  the  interior  it 
abounds  with  impenetrable  jungles,  where  elephants,  lions, 
tigers,  and  wild  buiraloes  find  shelter  and  afford  excellent 
sjiort  to  the  natives,  who  hunt  them  in  large  parties  for 
their  ivory  and  skins.  Deer,  hogs,  goats,  and  a  great  many 
species  of  wild  fowl  abound  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  eultivafed  districts.  The  country  abounds  in  iron, 
tin,  precious  stones,  teak,  sandal,  and  other  wood,  gam- 
boge, and  numerous  other  ilye.stuffs.  The  finest  gamboge  is 
|irodiiced  by  the  tree  dnrcinia  gamhngoiiles.  Bantabang 
IS  noted  for  its  gold  mines.  Saigon  annually  exports  quan- 
tities of  pepper,  rice,  cardamoms,  cotton,  hides,  horns,  and 
cocoanut  oil. 


The  climate  is  warm  but  wholesome,  the  scenery  varied 
and  beautiful:  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the 
China  Sea,  along  with  such  splendid  rivers  as  the  Jlekong 
and  the  Saikong,  magnificent  forests  of  fine  woods,  cndle-ss 
crops  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar-cane,  ami  tea,  and  vast 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
producing  the  finest  article  of  silk,  are  some  of  the  pros- 
pective advantages  of  the  sujierb  region  to  which  Saigon 
is  the  key. 

The  kingdom  of  Cambodia  was  in  its  day  not  only  inde- 
pendent, but  powerful.  As  to  its  antiquity,  two  opinions 
pri'vail  :  one  ascribing  to  it  a  duration  of  l,:i()0  years,  the 
other  2.400.  The  native  historians  reckon  2.400  years  from 
the  building  of  the  wonderful  temples  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Angkor,  near  the  great  lake  Talasap.  Angkor 
has  even  at  this  day  sufficient  proof,  in  its  memorable  ruins, 
that  it  wa.s  at  .some  remote  period  the  center  of  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  highly  civilized  state.  The  ruins  of  Angkor 
Tom  or  Xaklion  Wat  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  are  com|)osed  of  a  central  tower  surrounded 
by  four  turrets  and  fianked  by  two  other  towel's,  all  con- 
nected together  by  extensive  galleries.  At  the  top  of  the 
central  tower  are  four  immense  heads  in  the  Egyptian  .style, 
and  every  available  space  on  these  buildings  is  filled  with 
excpiisite  sculptures  in  bas-relief.  The  scenes  are  drawn 
fi'om  the  ancient  mythological  books  of  the  Cambodians. 
There  are  here,  also,  several  gigantic  stone  bridges  of  great 
magnitude  and  solidity.  Tlie  bridge  of  Spean-Tenk  is  470 
feel  in  length. 

During  the  reign  of  His  Siamese  Majesty  Phra-Chow- 
Jlalia-Chakrapliat,  who  reigneil  in  Ayodhia,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Siam,  in  the  Siamese  civil  era  900  (correspond- 
ing to  1.^40  of  our  Christian  era),  the  Cambodians  fitted  out 
an  immense  army  and  attacked  Siam,  marched  their  forces 
as  far  as  Bangn.-ih  ami  Plirakanoiig,  ancient  seaport-towns 
of  Siam.  which  they  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  Siamese 
thereupon  set  out  with  a  powerful  army  and  took  possession 
of  Inthapataburee.  the  ancient  cajiital  of  Cambodia,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  citadel  until  the  Emperor  of  Cam- 
bodia acknowledged  himself  penitent  and  willing  to  become 
tributary  to  Siam.  During  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  dissensions  among  the  reigning  family  led  to  weak- 
ness, and  Cambodia  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Annamites, 
who  exacted  heavy  triliute.  and  at  last,  in  1809.  unblush- 
ingly  divided  its  provinces  between  themselves  and  the 
.Siamese. 

The  name  Cochin-China  was  ap]ilied  to  it  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  thought  they  saw  a  liKcness  in  it  to  Cochin  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  1471  it  was  reunited  to  the  great 
])rovince  of  Tompun.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  broke 
away,  and  in  1774,  after  a  long  and  terrific  war.  Tomjuin 
was  reduced  to  submission  and  incorporated  that  fine  coun- 
try with  the  kingdom  of  Aniuim.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  European  influence  first  began  to  be  felt  in  this  region. 
The  first  Christian  missionary  who  entered  the  country 
was  the  Dominican  monk  Gasjiar  da  Cruz,  who  labored 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  left  some 
curious  notes  on  the  country.  At  that  time  not  only  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  the  Dutch  and  the  Englisli.  had  fac- 
tories in  the  country,  but  their  reciprocal  jealousy  seems 
to  have  left  the  Cambodian  government  completely  inde- 
pendent of  European  influence.  Meanwhile,  the  country 
was  sorely  pressed  on  one  side  by  Siam.  and  on  the  other  by 
Cochin-China.  The  Emperor  of  Cambodia.  Chow  Xgayen, 
felt  file  need  of  some  support,  and  olTered  through  a  Christian 
missionary,  wlio  was  a  bisho]i  in  the  country,  to  place  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  France.  On  this  many  Fn-nch 
ofiicers  went  to  the  new  kingdom  in  the  Ea.sf.  disciplined  its 
armies,  and  took  a  share  in  the  government.  In  1820  the 
old-school  Buddhists,  in  order  to  revenge  the  indiscriminate 
pillage  of  the  Freiu-h  ollicers  on  the  property  of  the  simple 
inhaliitants,  instituted  a  ferocious  per.secution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. French  fleets  were  at  once  sent  out  to  demand  in- 
demnities and  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
Cambodia  in  1863  agreed  by  treaty  to  a  French  protectorate. 
Its  present  status,  however,  is  regulated  by  a  convention 
dated  .liine  17,  1894.  The  government  is  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  but  the  French  resident  presides  over  the 
council  of  state.  See  Cambodia  and  its  liaces,  by  G.  Thom- 
son ;  Antiquilie.i  of  Cambodia,  by  J.  Thomson  :  Crawfurd's 
Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China ;  Fergusson's //is/ory 
of  Architecture,  vol.  ii. :  F.  Garnier's  £.iciirsions  e.t  Jtecon- 
naixKtinces,  vols,  viii.aiid  xiii.;  and  Ij'Indo-Cliine  Frani;aise, 
by  Bouiuais  and  Paulus.    Revised  by  M.  VV.  Harbi.ngion. 
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Canibon.  kaan'bon,  Joseph:  statesman  and  financier;  b. 
at  Montpellier,  France,  June  17.  1754.  He  was  elected  to 
the  National  Convention  in  17!('2 ;  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king ;  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
in  1793.  He  promoted  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  1794. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance  he  made  several 
able  reports,  and  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  financial  system  of  France.  He  procured  the  adop- 
tion of  the  great  book  or  register  of  the  public  debt.  He 
held  no  office  under  the  empire  ;  was  exiled  in  1816.  D.  near 
Brussels,  Feb.  15,  1820. 

Cam'borne:  a  town  of  Cornwall,  England;  11  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Falmouth  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  l-T-B).  Here 
is  a  church  which  has  a  stone  inscription  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Productive  mines  of  cojiper,  tin,  and  lead  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  (1891)  14,700. 

Caiubray',  Fr.  pron.  ka'anbrit'  (in  Lat.  Camaracum) :  a 
fortified  city  of  France ;  department  of  Nord ;  on  the 
Scheldt;  45 "miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  St.-Quentin  (see  map 
of  France,  ref.  2-F) :"  the  seat  of  an  archbishop;  celeljrated 
for  its  fine  linens,  called  Cdiiilin'cs.  Cambray  is  an  ancient 
city,  with  gabled  houses,  handsome  streets,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  ancient  towers  and  gates.  It  has 
manufactures  of  laces,  tulles,  leather,  soap,  etc.  Poii.  (1891) 
24,122;  (1896)  25,350. 

Cam'bria:  the  ancient  and  Latin  name  of  Wales,  which 
the  Romans  called  Britannia  Secunda.  Cambria  is  derived 
from  Cjimrji,  by  which  name  the  Welsh  people  have  always 
called  themselves. 

Cambrian  Period :  the  earliest  division  of  geologic  time 
characterized  by  a  well-preserved  fauna.  The  title  Cam- 
hriati  was  first  applied  by  Sedgwick  to  a  system  of  rocks  in 
North  Wales  (Cambria),  and  was  subsequently  adopted  for 
the  corresponding  time  division.  It  has  had  two  rivals, 
some  writers  contending  that  the  name  Tacnnic  should  be 
used  instead,  others  that  the  Cambrian  period  sliould  not  be 
se[iarated  from  the  Silurian.  The  resulting  controversies, 
turning  largely  on  questions  of  priority  in  the  giving  of 
names,  have  received  attention  beyond  their  deserts.  In  the 
U.  S.  rocks  of  this  period  have  been  found  in  New  England, 
New  York,  thence  southwestward  through  the  Appalachian 
mountain-belt,  in  the  States  bordei'ing  on  Lake  Superior,  in 
Missouri,  in  Texas,  and  at  many  points  in  the  Cordilleran 
region.  Although  the  Camlirian  faunas  are  the  oldest 
known,  they  include  highly  organized  species,  and  do  not 
exhibit  the  beginnings  of  life.  Our  knowledge  of  American 
Cambrian  rocks  is  summarized  by  C.  D.  Walcott  in  Bulletin 
Nn.  SI,  United  States  Genlnr/irnl  Surrey.  See  Fossil  In- 
VERTKBHATEs  and  Geology.  HISTORIC.         G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Cain'bridge  (ane.  (Vrauta  ;  in  Lat.  Cantabrigia) :  a  town 
of  England;  capital  of  Cambridgeshire;  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Cam.  and  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway ;  48 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  London  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  10-J). 
The  site  is  level,  and  the  town  is  einliosomed  among  lofty 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  Eng- 
land, and  contains  many  noble  edifices  belonging  to  that  in- 
stitution. (See  Cambridoe,  University  of.)  Among  the 
remarkalile  buildings  of  the  town  are  Trinity  church  and  the 
Churcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  and  has  a  round  tower.  It  is  said  that  Cam- 
bridge was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  871  A.  D.  The  Dooms- 
day Book  mentions  it  as  an  important  place  under  the  name 
of  frrenlehriffe.  It  obtained  a  charter  from  King  John  in 
1200.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  here.  Cambridge  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament,  bi'sides  those  who  represent  the 
university.     Pop.  (1891)  36,98:3. 

Cambridge:  capital  of  Henry  co..  111.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  3-(');  on  Rk.  Is.  and  Peoria 
R.  R.,  al)oul  IfiO  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  situated  in  a 
rich  .■igricultural  and  stock-raising  district,  and  is  an  im- 
jMirtant  grain-market.  It  has  excellent  .-ichools.  a  public 
lilirarv,  handsome  countv  buildings,  and  manufacturing  es- 
lablisinnents.  Pop.  (1880)  1,203;  (1890)  940;  local  census 
1,2!S4.  Editor  of '•Chronicle." 

CambrirtcTP:  town,  on  railroad;  cajiital  of  Dorchester  co., 
Md.  (for  location  of  county,  see  maji  of  Maryland,  ref.  4-F) ; 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Choptank  river;  (iO  miles  S.  E.  of 
Baltimore.  The  river  is  here  alunit  2  miles  wide,  ('am- 
briilge  is  I  he  western  terminus  of  the  Dorchester  and  Dela- 
ware K.  R.,  which  exteiKls  33  miles  to  Seaford.  It  has 
academies  for  both  sexes,  e-xcellent  ]>ublic  schools,  five 
churches,  a  flouring-raiU,  ice,  phosphate,  uiulerwear,  tobac- 


co, and  stave  factories,  and  several  canning  estal)lishments, 
and  an  oyster  and  lumber  trade.  Pop.  (1880)  2,262 ;  (1890) 
4,192.  Editor  of  "  Chronicle." 

Cambridge:  a  city  of  Massachusetts;  one  of  the  capitals 
of  Middlesex  County  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Massachusetts,  ref.  2-H) ;  is  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  and  the 
N.  W.  bank  of  the  Charles  river,  which  is  here  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  separates  Cambridge  from  Boston.  Cambridge, 
though  incorporated  as  one  city,  was  formerly  divided  into 
several  villages,  the  local  names  of  which  still  survive  ;  these 
are  Old  Cambridge,  Cambridgeport,  East  Cambridge,  and 
North  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  is  in  Old  Cambridge. 
Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge  contain  many  mer- 
cantile houses  and  manufactories,  mostly  of  glass,  furni- 
ture, organs,  steam-engines,  and  boilers.  East  Cambridge, 
where  the  manufactories  are  chiefiy  located,  is  connected  with 
Boston  and  Charlestown  by  bridges.  West  Boston  bridge 
connects  Cambridgeport  witli  Boston.  Extensive  print- 
ing establishments  exist  here,  and  the  first  printing-office  in 
America  was  located  in  Cambridge.  Near  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  a  fine  soldiers'  monument,  erected  in  1869-70  at  a 
cost  of  $35,000.  The  city-hall  is  in  Cambridgeport.  Cam- 
bridge is  beautifully  situated  on  a  plain,  contains  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant 
]:irivate  residences,  with  spacious  grounds  ornamented  with 
shrubbery  and  flowering  plants.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1631  under  the  name  of  Newtown,  and  was  much  favored 
by  the  General  Court,  wliich  in  1636  ap|iropriated  £400  to 
locate  here  a  school  which  liecaine  Ilarvartl  College.  Here 
Hooker,  who  founded  Hartford,  first  lived  (163:3-36)  in 
America.  The  citv  is  furnished  with  water  from  Fresh 
Pond.  In  1890  there  were  120.259,747  invested  in  the  man- 
ufactures of  Camtnidge,  employing  14.000  persons  and  pro- 
ducing commodities  valued  at  .^35.490.389.  Of  these  the 
principal  industries  were  foundrv  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, $2,478,730;  printing  and  pvililislung,  1 1, 807,425  :  soap 
and  candles,  |1.303,870;  musical  instruments,  $1,552,783; 
furniture,  $756,740 ;  confectionery,  $684,875.  Here  are  lo- 
cated the  celebrated  shojjs  of  the  Clarks,  the  astronomical 
instrument  makers.  Fop.  (1880)  52,669  ;  (1890)  70,028  ;  (1895) 
81,643.     See  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge:  village;  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  New  York.  ref.  4-K) ;  on  I),  and  H. 
R.  R. ;  28  miles  X.  E.  of  Albany.  The  village  is  attractively 
situated  in  a  broad  valley,  with  the  Green  Mountains  on 
the  E.,and  has  excellent  drainage,  water-works,  and  electric 
lights,  good  public  school,  and  a  fine  driving-park.  There 
are  here  a  foundry,  machine-shop,  tanneries,  and  seed-rooms. 
The  Cambridge  Valley  Agricultural  Society  and  Stock- 
breeders' Association  have  here  extensive  and  well-equipped 
exhibition  grounds,  on  which  is  held  an  annual  fair,  unex- 
celled by  any  other  in  the  State.  Pop.  (1880)  1.482  ;  (1890) 
1,598.  Editor  of  "  Washington  County  Post." 

Cambridge:  city;  capital  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.  (for  loca- 
tion of  countv.  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  .5-11);  on  Bait,  and  0. 
(Cent.  0.  Division),  and  Clev.  and  JIar.  R.  Rs. ;  85  miles  E. 
of  Columbus,  and  55  miles  N.  of  Marietta;  has  3  union 
schools,  8  churches,  several  mills,  manufacture  of  roofing,  and 
Clev.  and  Mar.  R.  R.  general  offices  and  shops,  and  electric 
lights.  It  is  situated  in  a  good  agricultural  and  mining  dis- 
trict, and  is  the  center  of  an  important  coal-field  ;  there  are 
deposits  of  iron  ore  and  limestone  fornuitions.  There  is  nat- 
ural gas  for  heating  purposes.  Pop.  (1880)2,883;  (1890)4,:S61 ; 
(1893)  estimated,  5,000.        Editor  of  "  Guernsey  Times." 

Cambridge,  George  William  Frederick  Charles,  Duke 
of:  British  general :  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  sixth  son  of 
George  III.  (b.  Feb.  25, 1774  ;  d.  July  8,  18.50),  and  first  cousin 
to  Queen  Victoria;  b.  in  Hanover,  Mar.  26.  1819;  became 
a  colonel  in  the  British  army  in  1H37.  major-general  in  1854  ; 
commanded  two  brigades  in  the  Crimean  war,  1854-56; 
became  general  in  1862,  field-marshal  in  1862,  and  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  from  that  year  until 
Nov.  1.  1895.  vvlien  he  retired,  aiul  was  succeeded  by  Field- 
IMarshal  Lord  Wolseley.  He  is  now  hoiu>rary  eolonel-in-chief 
to  the  forces  and  chief  personal  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen. 

Cambridge  City :  railroad  junction ;  Wayne  co.,  Ind. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  6-(i);  on 
the  Whitewater  river;  15  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has 
the  car-shops  of  the  Indiana  Car  Company  and  other  manu- 
factures.    Pop.  (1880)  2,370;  (1890)  1,782. 

Cambridge  Platform  :  a  system  of  church  government 
drawn  up  by  a  synod  at  Cambridge,  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
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chusctts  Bay,  in  1648.  The  Coiifrrojiatioiial  fliurelies  of 
New  Englaiul  al  that  time  differed  somewhat  in  rettard  to 
disripline,  some  bein;?  inclined  to  Presbyterianism  and 
othei's  to  Independency,  while  the  majority  avoided  both 
extremes.  The  synod  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Westminster  Confession,  but  recommended  a  form  of 
church  discipline  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  now 
prevails  in  the  Congregational  churches. 

Cuinliridg'P  Platonists:  epithet  given  to  Peter  Stem-, 
the  I'liundcr  c.f  the  school,  Ralph  Cudworlh,  Henry  More, 
.]i>\ni  Smith,  and  Benjamin  Whichcote,  and  their  followers, 
who  applied  in  the  seventeenth  century  Platonic  ideas  to 
theology.  They  belonged  to  Emnumuel  College,  Cand)ridge, 
which  was  the  Puritan  college  of  the  university.  See  Tul- 
loch's  Rational  Theology,  vol.  ii. 

C'am'hridarpsliirc :  a  countv  of  England;  bounded  N. 
by  the  river  Ncn.  E.  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  S.  by  Es-scx 
and  Hertford,  and  W.  bv  15edforil  and  Huntingdon.  Area, 
820  sij.  miles.  Pop.  (ly'Jl)  lSS,S{i->.  The  surface  is  mostly 
flat,  and  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  county  is  occupied  by 
fens  or  marshes.  The  northern  portion  is  iiart  of  tlie  Bed- 
ford IjKvkl  (<j.  v.).  The  soil  is  tertile,  ami  the  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Among  the  staple  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  beans,  hay,  oats,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  river  Onse,  and  also  drained  by  the  Cam. 
In  the  north  part  is  a  tract  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Newmarket. 

Cambridge.  I'liivcrsily  of:  one  of  the  two  ancient  uni- 
versities of  Kngland.  In  1110  Joffrid.  Abbot  of  Croyland, 
sent  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Caudiriilge,  Ciislebert, 
a  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other  learned  monks. 
They  in  a  short  time  drew  together  so  great  a  number  of 
scholars  that  in  the  second  year  no  single  building  was  able 
to  contain  them.  When  .Alfred  of  Beverly  was  there,  in 
11:3!)  A.I).,  there  were  no  |mblic  halls,  but  each  one  lived  in 
his  own  lodgings.  About  the  year  12.57  students  began  to 
live  together  in  hostel.s.  under  a  principal,  at  their  own 
charges.  The  hostels  were  named  after  saints  or  the 
churches  which  they  adjoine<l,  or  the  persons  who  built 
them.  Trinity  hostel  survived  to  1540.  The  hostels  were 
the  beginning  of  the  college  svstem  which  distinguishes  the 
universities  of  Oxford  aiid  Cambridge.  In  the"  year  1893 
there  were  17  colleges  and  2  hostels,  of  which  one  was  public 
and  one  private. 

Before  the  clo.se  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  the 
foundations  were  endowed  which  now  constitute  the  univer- 
sity. The  predominance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  dis- 
cipline is  to  be  attributed  to  the  usage  of  the  times  in  which 
the  colleges  were  founded.  There  had  been,  from  very  early 
times,  ■■  religious  houses,"  which  were  in  many  cases  united 
with  collegiate  foundations,  as.  for  example,  the  Dominicans, 
whose  house  is  now  Emmanuel  (lollege.  The  friars  who 
lived  in  these  convents  kept  their  "acts"  or  exercises  for 
degrees  like  other  university  men.  To  the  same  cause  is 
traced  the  condition  of  celibacy,  njion  which,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  fellowships  are  tenable.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  holy  orders  within 
a  limited  period  or  to  vacate  their  fellowships. 

A  new  code  of  statutes  for  thi'  university  was  approved  by 
the  (^ueen  in  council  in  1882.  The  great  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  university  is  called  the  senate  ;  it  is  composed  of 
all  tlicise  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  or  master, 
and  whose  Tuimes  are  still  on  the  register.  All  university 
laws  are  approved  by  the  council,  consisting  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  sixteen  members  of  the  senate,  before  they 
are  sulnnitted  to  the  senate.  The  executive  powers  are  a 
chancellor,  high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary,  and 
a.s.sessor.  Tlure  are  thri!e  terms — Michaelmas,  Lent,  and 
Easter.  Dissititers  are  not  excluded  from  taking  degrees, 
exi-ept  in  divinity. 

There  are  fom-  classes  or  orders  of  students — viz.,  fellow- 
commoners  and  noblemen,  pensioners,  sizars,  and  scholars 
on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The  tirst  are  so  called 
from  their  ilining  at  the  fellows'  table;  they  wear  silk  or 
embroidered  gowns  and  |iay  heavier  fees.  The  pensioners 
are  the  students  not  on  the  fouiwlation,  who  pay  for  their 
own  commons  and  fur  their  chambers.  The  sizars  are  the 
poorer  students,  who  are  lulmitted  at  lower  charges  than  the 
pensioners,  but  wear  the  same  dress,  and  no  lunger  perform 
menial  offices,  as  they  once  did.  .St.  John's  and  Trinity 
have  very  liberal  endowments  for  sizars,  aiul  pecuniary  as- 
sistance is  given.  All  students  coming  to  the  university  are 
entered  in  one  of  the  above  classes.     The  scholars  are  elected 


by  examination  from  the  pensioners  and  sizars;  they  have 
rooms  and  connuons  free,  and  other  emoluments.  The  fel- 
lows are  getu-rally  elected  from  the  scholars.  The  fellow- 
ships are  given  to  members  of  the  college,  and  are  not,  as  at 
Oxford,  open  to  the  whole  iniiversity.  Before  a  student 
can  be  admitted  he  must  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics. 

When  the  undergraduate  comes  in  he  is  called  a  "fresh- 
man"; in  his  second  year,  a  "junior  soph";  in  his  third 
year,  a  "senior  so|ih."  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  re- 
quires usually  nine  terms,  or  three  years  of  residence.  The 
master's  degree  is  conferred  three  years  later.  The  candi- 
dates for  degrees  are  called  cpie.stionists. 

The  mathematical  examimition  embraces  the  whole  range 
of  mathenuitics.  The  successful  candidates  are  arranged  in 
a  tripos — i.  e.  in  three  classes,  called  respectively  wranglers, 
senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimcs;  the  first  mathematician 
is  called  the  senior  wrangler.  In  the  examination  for  clas- 
sical honors  the  cjiiididates  are  arranged  in  a  tripos,  and 
distinguished  as  fii-st,  second,  and  third  class.  The  exami- 
nations for  degrees  are  called  the  "great  go."  The  previous 
examination,  which  comes  in  the  second  year  of  residence, 
is  called  the  "little  go."  There  is  also  a  tripos  for  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  The  pecuniary  value  of  the  first  place  in 
either  the  classical  or  the  mathematical  tripos  has  Ijeen  es- 
timated at  .£10.000.  for  it  secures  to  its  possessor  high  social 
position,  as  well  as  lucrative  employment.  The  next  prizes 
are  the  fellowships,  of  which  there  are  430  tenable  for  life. 
The  office  of  tutor  is  one  of  great  honor  and  emolument. 
James  I.  granted  to  the  university  the  in-ivilege  of  sending 
two  members  to  Parliament,  which  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  and  hostels,  with  the 
dates  of  their  foundation,  etc. : 


Fonnd- 


1473 
150.5 
13-J« 
1.353 
18IKI 
l.vq 
134S 
1490 
1441 
1519 
134T 
li'iT 
lll« 
1595 
1511 
1.W8 
1350 


lfiS2 
1««9 


Catharine 

Christ's 

Clare 

Corpus  Christ! 

Downing 

Emmauuel 

(lonville  and  Caius . 

Jpsus 

King's  

^Idgdalene 

Pembroke 

Peterliouse 

Queen's 

SiiineySussex 

St.  John's 

Trinity 

Trinity  Hall 


Hostels. 

Selwyn  College 

Ayerst's  Hostel 

Non-colh'gf  students 

Members  of  senate  not  on 

college  boards 

Total    {Cumbridge   Cal- 
endar, IS93)   


Gross 
Income. 


£5,465 

14,721 

14.974 

8,799 

7.087 

14.074 

23.038 

11,521 

31,022 

4,257 

11,380 

8,350 

7,410 

7,837 

40,713 

77,545 

9,179 


Under- 
gndu&I«t. 


1.39 

175 

100 

86 

161 

172. 

176 

104 

62 

151 

69 

88 

58 

347 

614 

218 


101 
25 
107 


2,913 


Memben     Memben 
of  the  on  the 

Eenate.         boolts. 


Ill 
349 
2.33 
3133 
101 
345 
414 
213 
2.55 
126 
2:i4 
197 
1.52 
118 
1,045 
2,201 
209 


34 
6 

11 

1M3 


6,852 


673 
MO 
464 
268 
660 
826 
528 
500 
2.30 
585 


341 
1.647 
3,681 

619 


346 

50 
310 

343 


13,118 


The  Pitzwilliam  Museum  is  the  finest  modem  addition  to 
the  university.  Vi.scount  Fifzwilliam  bequeathed  in  1816 
,€100.000.  the  interest  of  which  was  to  Imild  and  s\ipport 
a  musenm.  lie  bequeathed  also  a  valuable  collection  of 
books,  paintings,  etc.  The  university  library  is  a  fine  mass 
of  buildings  of  different  periotis,  and  contains  at  present 
more  than  400,000  vohinu's  and  manuscripts,  without  reck- 
oning those  in  the  college  libraries,  some  of  which  are  very 
important.  The  geological  museum  contains  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Woodward,  with  recent  numerous  and  interesting 
actjuisitions.  Besides  this  there  are  other  valuable  scien- 
tific museums.  For  full  information  about  the  university, 
sec  the  Cambridc/e  Calenitur.        Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Caililiy'sos  [Gr.  KaM/3uff7j5;  in  Old  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, A'a4H/i'i/«] :  King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  a 
son  of  Cyrus  the  (ireat,  whom  he  succeeded  aliout  Ti.'iO  b.  c. 
He  invfti'led  Egypt  in  .52.') :  defeateil  Psammenitus,  its  king, 
in  battle:  captured  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Having 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  ho  led  an  army  to 
Ethiopia,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  retire  before  he 
had  concpiered  it.  He  afterward  indulged  in  violent  and 
capricious  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  in  Egypt,  so  that 
many  believed  him  to  be  insane.  Cambyses  was  an  epilep- 
tic, but  a  man  of  strong  though  very  cruel  character.  By 
his  Egyiitian  subjects  he  \vas  utterly  detested.  D.  in  Syria 
in  522  B.  c.    Sec  Euvpr,  Ancient. 
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Caindeu :  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Alabama,  ref.  ii-C') :  is  about  4  miles  S. 
of  the  Alal)ama  river,  and  BO  miles  S.  W.  of  Mnntfiomerv. 
Pop.  of  Camden  township  (1880)  3,795 ;  (1890)  3.624.  includ- 
ing 54.5  in  village. 

Caindeu  :  railroad  junction ;  capital  of  Ouachita  co..  Ark. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Arkansas,  ref.  5-C) :  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita  river:  110  iiiiU's  S.  by  W. 
from  Little  Rock.  Steamboats  ascend  the  rivertu  this  point, 
which  is  connected  by  navigable  water  with  Xew  Orleans, 
and  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  steamers  ascend  the  river  to 
Arkadelphia.  It  was  once  called  Eciire  a  Fahre,  and  was  a 
great  hunting  rendezvous.     Pop.  (1880)  1,503;  (1890)  2,571. 

Camden :  village  of  Knox  co.,  Jfe.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Maine,  ref.  9-1)) :  on  tlie  west  side  of  Penobscot 
Bay;  about  8  miles  X.  X.  E.  of  Rockland.  It  derives  its 
support  from  the  Ijuruiiig  of  lime,  sliip-building,  commerce, 
and  manufacture  of  cars,  car-wheels,  railroad  spikes,  and 
ship's  furniture  of  various  kinds.  Pop.,  including  Camden 
township  (1880),  4.386;  (1890)  4,631. 

Camden:  city;  an  important  railroad  center  and  river- 
port  of  Xew  Jersey  ;  capital  of  Camden  County  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Xew  Jer.sey,  ref.  6-C) ;  situated  on  a 
plain  on  the  Delaware  river  opposite  Philadelphia.  Camden 
contains  a  court-house,  municipid  buildings,  forty-eight 
churches,  fine  schools,  including  a  school  for  manual  train- 
ing, several  iron-foundries,  and  manufactories  of  machinery, 
chemicals,  etc.,  and  a  large  manufactory  of  steel  pens ;  ship- 
building is  an  important  brancli  of  industry.  Xumerous 
steam  ferry-boats  connect  Camden  with  Piiiladelphia.  By 
census  of  1890,  $9,705,431  were  invested  in  manufactures 
which  employed  7,527  persons  and  produced  goods  valued 
at  i|l.'),041,llo.  Of  these  the  principal  products  were  textile 
fabrics. $2,632,774;  ship-building, $1,132,820;  oil-cloth,  $973,- 
.500;  boots  and  shoes,  $S  14,402 :  clicmicals,  $797,200;  lum- 
ber, $577,032.  Pop.  (1880)  41.659;  (1890)  58,313;  (1895) 
63,467.  Editor  ov  "  Daily  Coukier." 

Camden :  Oneida  co.,  N".  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see 
map  of  Xew  York.  ref.  4-H);  on  Rome,  Wat.  and  Ogd.  ft.  R., 
and  terminus  of  Elniira,  Cort.,  and  X'or.  R.  R. ;  33  miles 
from  Utica,  and  43  miles  from  Syracuse.  There  are  here 
six  cluirches,  gOod  schools,  an  academy,  extensive  furniture 
and  cliair  factories,  large  knitting-mill,  corn,  vegetable, 
and  fruit  canning  factory;  It  is  in  tlie  center  of  a  large  ag- 
ricultural section.     Pop.'(1880)  1,589  ;  (1890)  1,!)02. 

Editor  of  '•  Advance-.) oirxal." 

Camden :  capital  of  Camden  co.,  X.  C.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  North  Carolina,  ref.  2-K) ;  319  miles 
E.  X.  R.  of  Raleigh  ;  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  navigable 
Pas((uotank  river.  Pop.  of  township  (IHSO)  1.9H7;  (1890) 
1,684. 

Camden:  capital  of  Kershaw  co.,  8.  C.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  South  Carolina.,  ref.  5-E);  is  on  raih-oad 
and  the  cast  bank  of  the  navigable  Wateree  river ;  33  miles 
X.  E.  of  Columljia.  It  contains  four  academies,  numerous 
churches,  and  has  good  water-power.  The  annual  receipts 
of  cotton  are  aliout  .30.000  bales,  (ien.  Gates  was  defeated 
here  Aug.  16,  1780,  liy  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  .\pr.  25,  1781. 
Gen.  Greene  was  defeated  by  Lord  Rawdon  at  IIobkirk"s 
Hill,  near  Camden.  During"  the  civil  war  this  place  was 
captured,  Feb.  24,  1865,  by  the  Federal  forces  uniler  Gen. 
Sherman  after  a  lively  skirmish  ;  2,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
a^  large  (puintity  of  tobiwco  were  destroyed  liy  burning. 
Xcarly  all  the  liusiness  portion  (if  tiie  town  was  also  burned 
at  that  time.  There  are  ancient  Indian  nuninds  near  this 
town.     Pop.  (1880)  1,780;  (1890)3,533. 

Editor  ok  •'  Journal."' 

Camden,  Marquesses  ok  :  Earls  of  Brecknock  (Cnited 
Kingd(]m,  1812);  Karls  Camden  (1786) ;  Viscounts  Bayliam 
(ln:!6);  HaniiisCamdeu  (1765. Great  Britain). — loiiN  Charles 
Pratt;  b.  June  ;iO,  IS40;  was  niendier  of  Parliament  for 
Breccin  in  1H66,  and  succeeded  to  tlie  marcpiisate  in  the 
same  year.  1).  1H72.  wlien  his  infant  sdu,  John  Charles 
Pratt,  born  the  same  year,  iidierited  the  title. 

Camden,  CriAHLr.s  Pratt,  First  Earl  of:  English  .states- 
man and  lawyer:  b.  in  1713;  son  of  a  Devonshire  man. 
Chief  .Justice  Sir  .John  Pratt  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1738  ; 
became  attirrney-general  about  1758;  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  e(jmmon  pleas  in  17fi2.  His  decision  against  the 
legidityoC  general  warrants,  which  he  gave  in  the  trial  of 
John  Wilke.s,  rendered  him  very  popular.  He  received  the 
title  of  Baron  Camden  in  1765,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 


cellor, but  he  resigned  that  office  in  Jan.,  1770.  He  after- 
ward distinguished  himself  as  a  champion  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  acted  with  Lord  Chatham  in  opposition  to  the 
American  policy  of  Lord  X^ortli.  In  1783  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  He  was  created  Earl  Camden  in  1786. 
1).  in  London.  Apr.  18,  1794.  '•Amnug  the  names  that 
adorn  the  leg,-d  profession,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "there 
are  few  which  stanil  so  high  as  that  of  Camden."  On  ac- 
count of  his  lilieral  policy  during  the  Revolutionary  war  his 
name  became  very  popular  in  the  U.  S..  and  was  given  to 
several  counties  and  many  tcjwus  and  villages. 

Camden,  William  :  English  anticjuary ;  b.  in  London, 
May  3,  1551 ;  graduated  at  Oxford.  lie  went  to  Lonilon  in 
1571,  and  there  was  appointed  second  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School  in  1575.  His  most  important  work  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  Latin,  entitled  Britannia  sive  Reg- 
iKinini  AnyHir.  Scotia',  el  I/il/frnitp.  e.r  intiniii  Antigtufate 
Clinrogi-ap/iira  Descriptio  (1.586:  6th  e<l.  1607:  Eng.  trans. 
1610 ;  last  1806).  He  published  several  new  editions  of  it, 
enlarged  and  improved.  Among  his  works  is  Annals  of  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth  (in  Latin),  highly  connnended  by  Hume. 
He  became  head  master  of  Westminster  School  in  1593, 
but  retired  when  made  Clarenceux  king  of  arms  in  1597. 
His  promotion  to  this  position  over  the  heads  of  all  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds  led  to  many  heart-burnings  and  recrimina- 
tions, and  embittered  many  years  of  the  life  of  this  worthy 
man,  who  has  been  called  "  the  judicious  Camden  "  anil 
"  the  British  Pausanias."  He  refused  the  lionor  of  knight- 
hood. D.  in  Chislehnrst  (afterward  the  scene  of  Louis  Xa- 
]ioleon"s  death).  X'ov.  9.  1623,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  He  endoweil  a  professorship  of  history  in  Ox- 
ford.    In  his  honor  the  Camden  Society  (q.  v.)  was  founded. 

Camden  Society:  an  association  organized  in  1838  in 
Ijondon  for  the  ]iurpose  of  publishing  the  MSS.  of  old  Brit- 
ish authors,  historical  documents  of  impiirlaiiee,  old  record.s, 
visitations,  both  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical,  and  other  matter 
of  antitjuarian,  literary,  or  historical  interest  relating  to 
England.  Some  of  their  nuiterials  are  not  very  ancient,  but 
are  published  for  their  general  interest.  The  results  of  their 
work  are  contained  in  about  160  (1893)  vohnnes,  which  are, 
as  a  whole,  of  \ery  great  value. 

Camel  [fromLat.  fa»!f7KS  <  Gr.Ka;U7;A.os,  from  the  Semitic; 

cf.  Hebr.  gdindl] :  a  common  name  for  the  two  species  of 
ruminants  belonging  to  the  genus  Cametus.  although  often 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  two-humped  or  bactrian 


Baetrian  camel. 

camel  only.  Camels  are  characterized  by  having  the  knee  free 
from  the  budy,  by  large,  soft,  cushion-like  feet,  partially  cleft 
and  terminating  in  nails,  and  by  having,  according  io  the 
species,  one  or  two  humps  on  the  back.  The  upper  lip  is 
divided,  the  nostrils  are  slit-like  and  oblique,  the  ears  small, 
and  eyes  prominent.  The  neck  is  long  and  curved ;  legs 
comparatively  long.  There  is  a  large  callosity  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  breast,  on  which  the  animal  rests  when  lying 
down,  and  the  body  is  clad  with  soft  lirown  hair,  varying 
in  thickness  according  to  season  and  locality,  but  longest  on 
the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  about  the  knees.  The  sin- 
gle-humped camel,  or  Dromedary  (q.r.),  Cameliis  dromeda- 
rius,  is  fouiul  in  Xorthern  Africa.  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The 
two-hum)ied  or  liactrian  camel,  Cami'liis  bactrianiis.  ranges 
from  the  Black  Sea,  northward  and  eastward,  into  Siberia, 
Tibet,  and  China.     Besides  having  two  humps,  it  is  further 
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distinguished  from  the  dromedary  by  its  slightly  larger  size. 
The  whII  of  the  lirst  division  of  the  earners  stomach  is  re- 
markable for  the  presence  of  numbers  of  large  cells,  like 
small  i)ockets,  into  which  water  enters  wlicn  the  animal 
drinks.  These  cells,  which,  when  full,  may  be  3  inches 
wide  and  as  many  deep,  retain  the  water  for  some  time,  and 
constitute  the  "reservoir"  which  enables  a  camel  to  go 
without  drinking  for  a  considerable  period.  The  large  sur- 
face olTered  by  the  sole  of  the  sjiongy  foot  ada|>Is  it  for 
walking  in  sand,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  en- 
dure long  continued  thirst,  makes  the  camel  jjarticularly 
fitted  for  life  in  sandy  deserts.  The  animal  is  still  further 
able  to  undergo  privation  from  the  fact  that  it  is  alile  to 
subsist  to  some  extent  on  the  store  of  fat  laid  up  in  the 
hump.  With  these  various  adaptations  it  is  not  surprising 
that  camels  have  been  used  as  beasts  of  burden  in  arid,  des- 
ert countries  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  are  men- 
tioned in  (ienesis  and  the  book  of  .lob.  A  camel  will  carry 
a  load  of  from  .lOt)  to  1,000  lb.,  or  for  short  distances  some- 
what more,  but  at  a  rather  slow  rate,  from  2A  to  3  miles 
an  hour.  .Some  breeds  of  dromedaries,  which  are  used  only 
for  riding,  and  are  to  the  ot  hers  what  the  ra<'e-horse  is  to  the 
cart-horse,  vastly  surpass  this,  making  as  much  as  75  niih-s  in 
twelve  hours.  The  gait  of  these  animals,  which  is  a  pace,  both 
legs  on  a  side  moving  together,  is  extreuu'ly  trying.  More- 
over, the  camel  kneels  to  be  loaded,  and  its  motions  when 
rising  are  very  violent.  The  popular  idea  of  the  docility  of 
the  camel  is  erroneous,  for  the  animal  complains  bitterly 
when  being  loaded,  each  package  added  to  its  load  calling 
forth  fresh  outcries;  so  far  from  being  docile,  the  creature 
is  obstinate  and  malicious.  Its  intelligence  is  small  and  its 
cowardice  extraordinary,  for  the  camel  takes  fright  at  any 
unusual  sight  or  soun<l.  The  males  are  very  vicious  anil 
fight  savagely  with  one  another,  inflicting  serious  wounds 
with  their  sharp  caniniform  teeth.  They  also  possess  the 
very  undesirable  trait,  common  to  the  ('amelidn',  of  S{)il- 
ting  upon  persons  whom  they  dislike.  Camels  have  Vjeen 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  warfare,  camel  corps  being 
attached  to  the  British  army  in  India,  while  they  proved 
extremely  valuable  in  the  Sudan  campaign.  Besides  being 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  hair  of  the  camel  is  woven 
into  cloth,  the  hide  is  made  into  leather,  and  the  dried  dung 
used  for  fuel.  Camels  were  introduced  into  .Vustralia  with 
a  view  to  their  use  on  the  central  deserts,  but  the  experi- 
nu'iit  was  only  moderately  successful.  As  early  as  1701  a 
few  were  brought  to  Virginia,  and  in  lKr>()-,57  the  L'.  S. 
Government  imported  a  immber  with  a  view  to  their  em- 
ployment in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  They  were 
stationed  near  San  .\ntonio,  Tex.,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  were  turned  loose,  and  scattered  over  the 
country  in  twos  and  threes.  In  lS(>7a  few  were  captured  by 
an  cnler[)rising  ranchman  and  sold  to  showmen,  and  it  is 
reported  that  a  few  are  slill  to  be  found  at  large.  Wild 
camels  have  been  taken  in  Turkestan.     See  also  C.\mklii).k. 

V.  A.  LicAS. 

Camel :  a  contrivance  by  which  ships  are  floated  over 
sanilbars  and  shoals,  or  sunken  ships  are  raised.  A  long 
caisson,  or  •'camel."  nearly  filled  with  water,  is  fastened  to 
each  side  of  the  -ihip  ;  when  the  water  is  |jumped  out  the  cais- 
sons rise  and  lift  the  ship  with  them.  The  principle  is  more 
fully  explained  in  the  article  Dock  (q.  v.).  for  it  is  es.sentially 
the  principle  of  all  floating  docks.  Camels  were  formerly 
used  at  Xantucket  and  New  Bedford,  Jlass. 

Caniol'idir:  a  family  of  even-toed,  ruminant  mammals, 
containing  the  camels  and  llamas,  distinguished  by  having 
the  thigh  largely  free  from  the  body,  the  canines  of  the 
lower  jaw  pointed  and  distinct  from  the  incisors,  and  two 
pointed,  canine-shaped  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
stomach  is  imperfectly  divided  into  four  compartments,  and 
the  placenta  is  diffuse.  .See  Ali-aia,  Camkl,  Dkomeuary, 
GfAXACo,  and  Llama.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

ramel-insect:  an  insect  of  the  genus  .Mantis  {q.  v.). 

Canieriiu  [in  honor  of  G.  .1.  Kamel.  1).  D.,  a  German 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Luzon  in  the  eighteenth  century] :  a 
genus  of  evergreen  plants  of  the  family  Tcnistrwmiacecp. 
natives  of  Chiiui.  India,  and  .Tapan  ;  extensively  cultivated 
in  greenhouses  in  Europe  and  Ihe  U.S.  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  The  most  admired  sp<'cies  is  the  ('iiiiietlia 
jiipimicn.  a  shrub  which  has  ovate-elli|)lical,  serrate,  and 
shining  leaves,  and  large.  polyj)etalous  flowers,  which  re- 
semble a  rose.  Many  others  belong  to  Camellia  nliculata 
and  to  hybrid  varieties.     In  the  wild  state  it  beai-s  reil  and 


single  flowers,  but  the  flowers  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
generall.v  double.  Among  their  various  colors  are  red, 
white,  and  yellow.  Many  of  the  varieties  originated  in 
China  or  Japan,  anil  ot  hex's  have  been  raised  by  European 
and  American  florists.  New  varieties  of  them  are  annually 
produced.  The  value  of  the  camellia  is  increased  by  the 
fad  that  it  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  single 
camellia  is  pro]iagated  by  seed,  and  the  cultivate<l  or  double 
varieties  by  grafting,  cuttings  or  layei-s.  The  proper  soil  for 
these  is  a  loose,  black  mould.  They  should  be  protected  from 
frost  and  liberally  supjilied  with  water,  but  are  liable  to  be 
injured  with  an  excess  of  moisture.  It  is  imiiortant  that 
thev  should  receive  a  free  access  of  fresh  air  and  light.  C. 
oleifera  and  C.  aasanqua  are  cultivated  in  China  for  their 
seeds,  which  yield  an  oil  similar  to  olive  oil.  Some  writers 
refer  all  the  camellias  to  the  genus  TImu,  of  which  T.  sinen- 
sis, the  tea-i)lant,  is  the  type. 
C'amelopard  :  See  Giraffe. 

('ani<'I(>par(la'lls(the  Giraffe)  :  a  constellation  near  \\w 
celestial  pole.  It  contains  only  spai-sely  scattered  stars.  It 
is  situated  between  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Ursa  Major,  etc. 
It  was  adde<l  by  ilevelius  to  the  list  of  constellations. 

Cailiers  Hair  is  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  who 
weave  it  into  stuff  for  tents  and  clothing.  A  fine  (luality  of 
camePs  hair  is  imported  from  Persia,  and  is  used  to  make 
pencils  for  artists.  Camers  hair  was  extensively  worn  by 
monastics  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  mortification  of  the 
body.  It  was  harsh  and  rough.  Camel's  hair  is  woven  to 
some  extent  in  Europe,  but  most  of  the  goods  now  so  called 
are  of  wool. 

Camel's  Hump,  or  Camel's  Back  Monutain :  in  Ver- 
mont :  one  of  the  highest  peaks  (4.188  feet)  of  the  Green 
Mountains;  17  miles  W.  of  Montpelier. 

Camel's-tliom  [Dutch,  Icameel-doorn,  so  named  because 
camels  eat  its  spring  foliage] :  the  manna-tree,  a  shrub  or 
undershrub  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  genus  AUiayiand  family  Papilionacea.  These  shrubs 
have  jointed  pods,  and  are  related  to  the  forage  plant  san- 
foin  (Onubrychis).  Only  three  species  are  now  recognized  by 
botanists:  ,1.  camelorum.  of  the  region  of  the  Caucasus;  A. 
qni'corum.  of  Greece:  and  -1.  muroriim.  of  Northern  Africa. 
From  the  last  agnmmy  exudation  takes  place  in  hot  weather, 
to  which  the  name  of  manna  has  been  given.  C.  E.  B. 

Caiiu''na> ;  general  name  of  four  jjrophetic  nymphs  of 
Roman  mythology — viz.,  Antevorta,  Postvorta.  CarmentM. 
and  Egeria.  The  Nine  Muses  were  also  called  Cameiuc  by 
the  Latin  poets. 

CaiiH'iiz.  kaaments.  or  Kameuz  :  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  .Saxony  :  on  the  Hlack  Elster ;  '^0  miles  N.  E.  of  Dresden 
(see  map'of  German  Empire,  ref.  .T-G).  It  has  ni;inufactnres 
of  earthenware,  tobacco,  starch,  etc.  Lessing  was  born  here 
in  17'^!).     Pop.  (18it0)  7,749. 

Cam'eo  [Ital.  cameo,  explained  as  from  *(/amm<p'us, 
gamma-slia|ied,  cf.  Lat.  ijamma  tun:  or  from  *cnmma;'us, 
deriv.  of  i/i'iiima.  [irecious  stone,  or  as  a  Celtic  loan-word]: 
a  term  applied  to  gems  carved  in  relief,  especially  to  diminu- 
tive pieces  of  sculpture.  whi<-h  are  often  formed  of  semi- 
precious stones  having  two  strata  or  layere  of  different  col- 
oi-s.  the  uppermost  of  which  is  partly  removed  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  lower  stratum,  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
figure.  The  art  of  cutting  cameos  is  of  great  anli<|uity, 
having  been  pracliie<l  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians. It  was  brought  to  great  perfection  Ijy  the  Greeks, 
and  practiced  with  success  in  ancient  Rome.  The  cameos 
of  the  ancients  were  formed  mostly  of  the  onvx.  agate,  and 
sard,  and  of  glass.  The  fanums  Barberini  or  'I'ortland  viise 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  <'ameo  in  gla.ss.  The  ancients 
used  cameos  as  personal  ornaments,  and  as<'ii]is.  vases,  and 
other  articles.  Slany  of  tlie  anti<iue  cameos  now  extant  are 
marvelou>ly  beautiful  in  design  and  perfect  in  execution. 
.\mong  the  finest  antique  specimens  are  thctronzaga  cameo, 
which  represents  the  head  of  a  king  and  his  queen,  and  is 
now  at  St.  Petersl)Hrg;  Tlie  Judgment  of  Paris,  in  the 
cabinet  of  Prince  Piombino  at  Rome;  and  the  onyx  <'alled 
Apotheosis  of  Aiiqiistiis,  which  is  now  in  Paris.  The  la.st  is 
Vi  inches  high  and  U)  inches  wide.  The  art  revived  in  Italy 
in  the  lil'Ieenlh  century,  anil  was  jialronizcd  by  the  Medici. 
Some  specimens  of  this  period  are  perhaps  as  perfect  sis  the 
anti(|uc.  The  fabricat  ion  of  cameos,  both  in  pietra  dura  and 
in  shell,  has  become  in  Italy  an  important  branch  of  art. 

Shell  Cameos  are  made  from  such  shells  as  have  layers 
of  differentlv  colored  materials,  such  as  the  conch-shells  of 
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the  Bahamas.  The  art — a  modern  one — of  cutting  these 
shells  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
These  cameos  began  to  be  cut  at  Rome  about  1805,  and  the 
best  work  is  done  there  now ;  but  many  shells  are  cut  at 
Paris,  especially  for  exportation  to  England  and  America. 

Camera  Liicida  [Lat.,  light  chamber] :  an  apparatus  for 
bringing  into  a  single  field  of  view  two  objects,  only  one  of 
■which  is  in  the  direct  line  of  vision,  so  that  they  may  be 
observed  simultaneously  with  one  eye.     It  is  used  chiefly  as 


Fig.  1. 


Fio.  a. 


X>fawia<j  surface 


Camera  lucida. 


an  attachment  to  the  microscope  to  facilitate  the  drawing 
of  microscopic  objects.  The  original  form,  which  was  in- 
vented by  Wollaston  (1812),  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists 
of  a  triangular  prism  placed  in  front  of  the  eyepiece  of  a 
horizontally  mounted  microscope.  The  observer,  looking 
past  the  edge  of  the  prism,  sees  the  drawing  surface  by 
direct  vision  and  the  microscopic  image  by  total  reflection 
from  the  prism.  The  image  thus  appears  superim|iosed  upon 
the  drawing  surface.  Wollaston's  camera  lucida  is  not  con- 
veniently used  with  a  vertical  microscope.  Another  well- 
known  form  is  that  of  Ablie  (Fig.  2).  In  this  instrument 
the  microscope  is  vertical  and  in  the  direct  line  of  vision, 
and  the  drawing  surface  is  brought  into  the  field  of  view  by 
means  of  a  mirror  and  a  pair  of  prisms  aliove  the  eyepiece. 
See,  further.  Gage,  Ilistulugy  and  the  Microscope,  p.  47. 

E.  L.  Nichols. 

Camera  Obscnra  [liat.,  dark  chamber] :  a  device  by 
means  of  which  a  real  imago  of  distant  olijects  or  of  a  land- 
scape is  thrown  upon  a  drawing  surface  within  a  darkened 
chamber  for  purposes  of  delineation.  The  device  u,sually 
consists  of  a  lens  (/)  of  long  focus  and  a  mir- 
ror (m)  mounted  together  in  a  hood  and  ca- 
pable of  revolution  about  a  vertical  axis. 
Rays  passing  the  lens  are  brought  to  focus 
upon  the  plane  surface  S,  where  will  be  seen 
an  image  of  that  portion  of  the  landscape 
toward  which  the  hood  is  directed.  The 
instrument  is  given  many  forms,  according 
to  the  es]iecial  purpose  to  be  attained.  The 
figure  shows  a  form  of  camera  adapted  for 
field-work.  The  camera  of  the  photogra- 
pher, which  may  be  considered  a  develop- 
ment of  the  ordinary  camera  obscura,  has  almost  com|)lete- 
ly  supplanted  the  delineating  camera.  The  name  is  likewise 
applied  to  any  dark  chamber  used  for  the  observation  of 
'■  pinhole  "  images.  The  camera  obscura  is  of  early  origin  ; 
it  is  usually  ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon  (1214-02).  See  the 
article  Photouraphy.  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Camera'riiis,  JoAcniM  :  German  scholar;  b.  atBamlierg, 
Apr.  12,  1500.  His  proper  name  was  LiKnHARU.  His  an- 
cestors were  chamberlains  to  the  bishops  of  Bamberg;  hence 
he  took  the  J^atin  name  Camkbarius,  which  signifies  a 
chamberlain.  He  was  a  friend  of  Melanchthon  ;  ))resideiit 
or  princiiial  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  IT):!.") ;  rector 
of  the  I  uiversity  of  Leipzig  for  many  years  after  !.")41. 
Amnng  his  wnrks  iirc  ii  Life  of  3Ie/(i.m:hilion  (l')(W);  Coni- 
hiiitfiirleK  on  Hie  Hreek  and  Ltilin  Liiufinanes  (1.501)  See 
Biirsian's  Oexrhielite  der  daxxifielien  I'liUulogie  in  Deutsch- 
hinil.      I)   in  Leipzig,  Apr.  17,  1574. 

Cam'eron  ;  Clinton  co..  Mo.  (for  location  of  county,  see 
map  of  Missouri,  ref.  2-1)) ;  on  Man.  and  St.  .loseph  and  Ch., 
Rk.  I.  and  Pae.  It.  Ks. ;  55  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  29 
miles  from  St.  .Joseph;  is  a  distril)nting-point  for  hogs, 
cattle,  poultry,  and  other  farm  products;  is  well  built,  with 
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macadamized  streets,  electric  lights,  a  public  park,  fine 
schools,  fashionable  cluirches.  and  the  Missouri  Wesleyan 
College.     Pop.  (1880)2,109;  (1890)  2.917. 

Editor  of  "  The  Sun." 

Cameron,  Angus  :  b.  at  Caledonia,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y., 
July  4,  1826 ;  studied  law  in  Bufl:alo ;  in  1857  removed  to 
La  Crosse,  Wis.;  served  two  years  as  representative,  being 
Speaker  one  year,  and  four  years  as  Senator  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin ;  regent  of  the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin 
1866-75 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State  1875-85.  D.  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mar.  30,  1897. 

Cameron,  Sir  Charles  Alexander,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  C.  S. : 
b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  16,  1830;  studied  in  Dublin  and 
Germany;  elected  public  analyst  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
1862  ;  elected  Professor  of  Hygiene  or  Political'  Medicine  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  1867;  knighted  in 
1886  "  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  improvement  of 
public  health,  and  his  scientific  researches."  C.  H.  T. 

Cameron, 'Donald,  of  Loch i el :  a  Highland  Scottish 
chief  who  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  1745.  lie  was  born  at 
Achnaearrie,  Lochiel,  perhaps  in  1695.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  escaped  to  France  in  1746.  D. 
in  1748._  lie  was  the  subject  of  Campbell's  poem  entitled  . 
Lochiefs  Warning. 

Cameron, Sir  Duncan  Alexander:  b.  about  1808;  en- 
tered the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1825  ;  in  1854  became 
colonel;  commanded  the  Forty-second  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Alma,  and  the  Highland  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Bala- 
klava,  in  the  ex]ieditiou  to  Kertch,  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol  and  assault  of  the  outworks ;  was  created  a  ('.  B. ;  offi- 
cer of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  received  a  medal  with  three 
clasjis  from  his  own  Government,  besides  the  Sardinian  and 
Turkish  medals.  He  was  in  command  of  the  forces  in  New 
Zealand  during  the  w'ar  of  1863-65,  with  the  local  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  where  he  distinguished  himself;  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Highlanders  in  1863, 
lieutenant-general  in  1868,  and  general  in  1874  ;  governor  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Sandluu'st  1868-75;  was 
nominated  a  K.  G.  C.  B.  in  1873.     D.  June  8,  1888. 

Cameron,  Henry  Clay.  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. :  b.  at  Shepherds- 
town,  Jefferson  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1829  ;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1847,  and  at  the  Princeton  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary  in  1855 ;  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Greek  in  1855,  and  professor  in  1861.  at  the  College  of 
New  Jer.sey;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859.  and  ordained 
as  an  evangeUst  in  the  Presbyterian  (().  S.)  Church  Feb.  1, 
1863 ;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of 
the  U.  S.  Jlilitary  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1876,  and  has 
contributed  largely  to  various  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Cameron,  James  :  brother  of  Simon  Cameron ;  b.  at  May- 
town,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1801  ;  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer ; 
subsequently  Ijccame  an  editor ;  studied  law.  He  entered 
the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  as  colonel  of 
the  Seventv-niuth  New  York  Highlanders.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Bidl"  Run.  July,  1861,  he  was  killed  while  gallantly 
leading  his  men  in  a  charge. 

Cameron,  James  Donald  :  eldest  son  of  Simon  Cameron  ; 
b.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  14,  1833;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1852 :  has  since  been  interested  and  iden- 
fled  with  the  development  of  the  coal,  iron,  lumber  and  man- 
ufacturing interests  of  Pennsylvania;  residing  at  Harris- 
burg; was  cashier,  and  afterward  president,  of  the  Middle- 
town  liank  ;  in  1861  was  uuide  vice-president,  and  in  1863 
president,  of  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  whicli  jiosition  he 
held  until  his  resign.-ition  in  1874,  being  tlien  succeeded  liy 
Thomas  A.  Scott.  This  road  was  of  great  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  (although  several  times  cut  by  the 
Confederates)  as  a  means  of  communication  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  national  capital  viii  Baltimore,  and  after 
the  war,  under  Jlr.  Cameron's  administration,  it  was  ex- 
teniled  to  Elmira,  so  as  to  realize  its  original  ]iurpose  of 
forming  a  direct  communication  from  the  lakes  to  tide- 
water at  Baltimore.  He  was  always  an  active  Republican  ; 
on  May  22,  1876,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 
dent Grant'sadmiuistration.and  in  1877succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Senate  ;  re-elected  1885  and  1890. 

Cameron,  John:  leader  of  the  Cmneronites;  b.  in  Glas- 
gow, 1579;  educated  there;  was  professor  and  pastor  in 
Bordeaux,  1600-18;  Professor  of  Theology  at  Saumur 
1618-20;  principal  of  the  University  of  (Jlasgow  1622; 
returned  to  Saiunur  1623  ;  Professor  of  Divinity  atlNIontau- 
ban  1624.     D.  at  Montauljan,  1625.     "  He  devised  a  method," 
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says  Mosheiin,  "  c.f  uiutiiifj;  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevans, 
as  expouniU'il  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  wlio  hold 
that  th(^  love  of  God  emhraces  the  whole  liiiiiiaii  raee." 
His  adherents  have  soineliiiies  been  caUed  llypotlietieal 
Universalists. 

Caniproii.  Matthkw  Crooks  :  Canailian  jurist  ;  h.  in  Dun- 
das,  Out.,  Oet..  2,  1H22 :  educated  at  I'pper  Canada  Collc};e, 
and  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1S40.  He  was  elected  to  tiie 
Asseinlilv  in  18(51 ;  entered  the  Sandfield  Maedonald  cabinet 
as  Provincial  Secretary  ami  Keiristrar  in  lS6;i ;  in  1871  be- 
came commissioner  of  crown  lands:  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  Government  he  led  t lie  Conservative  opposition  in  the 
House  for  four  years.  He  was  appointeil  puisne  jud";e, 
court  of  queen's  bench,  in  1878,  and  chief  justice,  court  of 
common  plea-;,  in  1884.  Xeil  Macuonald. 

Caiiieniii,  Uhiiard:  a  Scottish  minister;  b.  at  Falkland : 
popularly  considered  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Camero- 
nians  or  "  Covenanters, "  i.  e.  Reformi;d  PRKsnvTERiANs 
{q.  v.),  who  disown  the  epithet.  He  was  not  a  univei-sity- 
traincd  man.  but  wa«  gifted  with  elocpience.  His  regular  oc- 
cupation wasthat  of  tcacherlill  his  licensure.  Ilestrcnuously 
opi)Osed  the  measures  by  which  the  Govennuent  endeavon'd 
to  establish  the  Kpiscopal  Church  in  Scotland. and  persisted 
in  preaching  in  fields,  which  was  prohibited  by  law.  In 
June.  1(580.  he,  with  alxiut  twenty  armed  adherents,  entered 
the  town  of  .SaiKpihar,  and  formally  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  Charles  U.  He  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  royal 
troops  in  Ayrsnioss,  Ayi-shire,  .luly  22,  1(580. 

CaiiiPron,  Simon:  a  U.S.  Senator:  b.  in  Ijanc.aster  co.. 
Pa.,  .Mar.  8.  17il!l.  His  youth  was  obscure,  but  he  learned 
the  printer's  trade  :  edited  papci-s  in  Doylestown  and  Har- 
risburg;  then  became  interested  in  the  miiu'ral  industries 
and  railway  development  of  the  region  about  him,  ju-ipiir- 
ing  great  wealth.  He  was  elected  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  by 
the  Democrats  in  184.5:  having  joined  the  Republican 
party,  he  was  re-elected  a  Si^nator  in  18.")6.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  War  from  Mar.,  1861,  to  ,Ian..  1862,  and  as  such  ail- 
vocated  the  military  employment  of  slaves;  was  then  sent 
as  minister  to  Russia,  from  which  he  returned  in  186:5.  In 
1866  he  wa-s  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  where 
he  was  retained  until  1877.  when  a  timely  resignation  se- 
ured  the  succession  to  his  son,  .lames  Donald.  His  control 
of  his  party  in  Pennsylvania  was  nearlv  absolute.  I).  June 
26,  188y. 

Cameron,  Vkrxev  Lovett:  traveler;  b.  in  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire,  Hngland,  June  1,  1844;  entered  the  navy  in 
1857  :  wiui  made  a  comnumder  in  187!t.  From  1872  to  1876  he 
conducted,  uniler  the  auspices  of  the  Uoyal  (xeograpliical  .So- 
ciety, a  coni)ircliensive  exploration  of  the  interior  of  .Vfrica, 
and  made  impcirlaut  discoveries  in  1  he  region  of  the  great 
lakes.  In  1878  he  inaile  a  journey  tlirougli  .\sia  .Minor  and 
Persia,  to  ascertain  whether  a  railway  could  be  built  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  India.  In  1882.  with  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  he  nuiiie  ex|ilorations  in  the  African  interior  from 
the  Gold  Coa.st.  He  published  AcrosH  Africa  (1876);  Our 
Future  Iliyhmii/  (1880) ;  Tu  the  Gold  CmU/fur  (l<M  (188;S), 
■with  Hurton  ;  and  books  for  boys.     D.  JIar.  26,  18'J4. 

Cuiiicro'iiiaiis:  the  followers  of  Hichard  Cameron,  who 
in  KisO  made  a  jinblic  declaration  that  Charles  II.,  by  his 
suppres-ion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Inid  forfeiteil  all 
right  to  the  crown.  Tliey  were  also  called  Covenantei-s, 
from  their  having  demanded  the  strict  oliservance  of  the 
iiolcmn  League  and  Covenant  received  by  the  Parliament 
in  164^5.  The  Cameronians  still  exist,  both  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  .Vmerica,  under  the  name  of  Reformku  Presbv- 
TERiANs  (q.  v.).  See  also  Presiivteria.n  Cuircu  and  Cove- 
nanters. 

Canicronites:  See  Cameron-,  John. 

CaiHProons'  (German,  h'fimeruii) :  a  cohiiiial  ilistrict, 
river,  and  gmup  of  mo\iiitains  in  tropical  West  .\frica,  on 
the  Bight  of  Biafra.  The  district  extends  along  the  coast 
from  (lid  Calabar  in  alioul  Ion.  7'  K.  to  ('a[ie  ('am|io,  at)out 
2°  15  N.,  making  a  coast-line  of  about  120  miles.  On  the 
northwest  it  joins  the  English  Xiger  Territorv,  the  bonndarv 
running  from  Old  Calabar,  or  Rio  del  Rcy,"X.  E.  to  Yolii, 
■on  the  Benue.  The  southern  boundary  follows  the  Campo 
river  to  its  extreme  southern  bend,  thence  eiustwaitl  on 
a  parallel.  The  eastern  bimiularv  mav  be  taken  at  the 
meridian  15°  E.  The  area  included  is  e'slimalcd  al  1:50.000 
so.  miles.  It  luis  been  under  German  protection  since  1884. 
The  population  is  almiit  2.()00.(H)0.  In  1 8U0  there  were  105 
■whites  in  the  district.  65  lieing  (Tcrinan.  The  countrv  is 
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fertile,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  ivory  and  palm- 
oil.  The  Deutsche  Plant.agen-Gesellschaft  has  recently  es- 
tablished plantations  for  cacao  and  tobacco.  The  revenue 
for  18!)0,  chiefly  derived  from  a  duty  on  import.s,  was  i>72,- 
0(R(.  The  chief  towns  are  Cameroons  (op]iosite  Fernando 
I'o  island).  Bimbia  (near  the  preceding),  and  Batanga  and 
Bakundu,  farther  south.  Cameroons  river  is  projierly  an 
estuary  formed  at  the  common  mouths  of  the  Muiigo  and 
other  smaller  streams.  It  is  in  lat.  4'  X.  The  principal 
river  of  tlie  district  is  the  Mbam,  which  enters  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  about  one  degree  farther  south.  The  Cameroons 
Mountains  are  an  isolated  group,  the  highest  in  West  Africa, 
standing  immediately  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the 
Cameroons  estuary.  They  are  volcanic,  and  culminate  in 
twin  peaks  reaching  a  height  of  i;5,000  or  14,000  feet. 

M.  W.  II. 

CailliPla:  a  faliulous  Italian  virgin  celebrated  for  swift- 
ness of  foot ;  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Volscian 
King  Metabus,  and  aided  Turniis  against  ..Eneas. 

CainillllS,  Mari  rs  Firius  :  Roman  dictator  and  patri- 
cian, who  became  a  tribune  in  40:^  n.  c.  He  was  cliosen 
dictator  in  :506,  and  soon  captured  Veil.  About  S'M)  he  was 
exiled,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  When  Breiinus  and  the  Gauls 
had  captured  Uome  in  :>!tO  n.  c,  Camillus  was  recalled  and 
appointed  dictator.  Ac<'ording  to  the  popular  tradition, 
which  is  pcrliaps  mixed  with  fable,  he  defeated  the  Gauls, 
and  afterward  gained  victon'es  over  the  Volsci  and  other 
enemies.  In  367  he  was  chosen  dictator  for  the  fifth  time. 
1).  in  ;i65  B.  c.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillus ;  Aiuold's 
History  of  Rome. 

Cani'isanls:  insurgent  French  Protestants  who  lived  in 
the  CcNi'iines,  the  mountain-range  in  thi'  .south  of  France,  in 
the  first  decade  of  tlu' eighteenth  century;  so  named  from 
the  catiiise  or  loose  outer  garment  which  they  wore.  They 
strove  to  obtain  the  religious  liberty  which  had  been  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  they 
fought  under  the  prc-^sure  of  a  religious  hysteria  which  made 
them  almost  invincible.  The  plan  of  the  Government  was 
extermination,  but  the  first  marshal,  jMontrevel  (170;:5),  was 
only  partially  successful:  the  second,  Villars  (1704).  tried 
iliplnmacy  with  gcjod  effect,  and  induced  many  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  while  the  third,  Berwick  (1705),  by  overwhelm- 
ing force,  desolated  the  province  and  drove  the  remaining 
insurgents  into  exile.  The  leader  of  the  Camisards  was  Jean 
Cavalier,  a  journeyman  baker,  b.  al  Ribaute.  Langnedoc, 
Xov.  28,  1(581  ;  took  command  in  1702;  after  his  crushing 
ilcfeat  ill  1704  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy;  lived  in  Ireland  17011-27,  then  in  England,  and  died 
in  Chelsea,  near  Eondon,  Jlay  17,  1740.  When  Louis  XIV.. 
in  1715.  aiinotniced  the  complete  extinction  of  the  heresy,  a 
large  portion  of  Langnedoc  had  been  transformed  into  a 
desert.  See  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bray,  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cecennes  (Loiulon,  1870). 

Camlet :  a  fabric  originally  made  of  camers  hair ;  in  more 
recent  times  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goaf.  It  is  also  made 
of  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  wool  with  other  materials.  Camlets 
are  mentioned  in  Marco  Polo's  narrative  as  among  the  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  Tibet. 

Camoi'ns.  kiim'w-ens,  or  Camoes,  ka1i-nioins'.  I.ns.  de : 
Portugal's  greatest  epic  and  lyric  poet ;  b.  of  a  noble  family, 
most  probalily  at  Coiinbra,  in  1524.  From  15:^7-42  he  stiidied 
the  classics  and  modem  literatures  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  fii-st  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  celebrating  in  verse  the  great  deeils  of  the 
Portuguese  nation.  From  Coimbra  he  went  to  Lisbon, 
where,  a  few  years  laler,  he  was  receivi'd  at  court,  and  by 
his  uncommon  attainments,  his  wit,  and  his  poetical  talent, 
bade  fair  to  win  for  himself  rapid  advancement.  But  the 
enmity  engenilercd  by  his  pa.ssion  and  suit  for  Donna  Cathe- 
rina  dc  At  aide,  a  noble  laily  in  attendance  ujion  the  (lueen, 
caused  his  banishment  from  the  city.  He  joined  the  army 
of  Africa  al  Ceiitii.  and  it  was  during  this  time  thai  hi'  lost 
the  sight  of  his  light  eye.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1550, 
but  owing  to  his  imprudent  conduct  was  forced  to  embark 
for  India  in  155:5.  A  satire  against  the  corruiition  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India  <'aiised  his  banishment  from  (ioa  to 
Macao  in  15.56.  While  in  this  latter  place  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  the  fii'st  six  cantos  of  his  great  epic  poem  The 
Lusiaih.  In  15(50  he  was  back  in  Goa,  and  in  1570.after  an 
exile  of  seventeen  years,  during  which  the  lady  of  his  atT»c- 
tions  had  died,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  with  no  other 
posse.-ision   than   the  iirecious  manuscript   of    The  Liisiads. 
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Though  the  publication  of  his  poem  in  1572  was  attended 
by  great  success,  and  his  name  was  on  the  lips  of  all,  he  was 
allowed  to  pass  his  later  vears  in  the  greatest  poverty.  D. 
June  10,  loSO. 

CaracEs's  merit  as  a  poet  is  as  great  in  his  lyric  productions 
as  in  his  epic  poem  The  Lusiads  (Os  Lusiadas).  but  it  is  by 
this  latter  work  which,  commemorating  as  it  does  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Portuguese  nationality,  constitutes  the 
bond  of  tlie  moral  unity  of  the  Portuguese  people,  tliat  he 
has  become  the  principal  representative  of  Portuguese  liter- 
ature. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  the  Visconde  de 
Juromenha,  Obras  de  Luis  de  Camces  (Lisbon,  1H60-69,  6 
vols.).  The  best  English  translation  is  by  Richard  F.  Kurt  on, 
Camcens:  His  Life  and  his  Lusiads  (London.  1881.2  vols.); 
and  Cnmoens:  The  LijHcks:  EmiUshed  by  R.  F.  Burton 
(London,  1884, 2  vols.).  The  latest  life  is  by  Wilhclm  Storck 
(Paderboni.  1890).  Henry  R.  Laxg, 

Camomile,  or  Chamomile:  a  name  given  to  several 
herbs  of  the  family  Vomjxisiftp.  Imt  especially  to  Aiifheiiiis 
nobilis  and  Matriearia  chdmiimilla.  I5oth  European  herbs 
closely  resemble  each  otiier,  and  are  nearly  identical  in 
order  and  properties,  though  tlie  latter  is  milder,  and  in 
Germany  is  more  generally  esteemed  as  a  medicine.  The 
one  first  mentioned  is  common  in  gardens  in  the  L^.  S. 
Camomile  is  much  used  in  domestic  medicine",  ha,s  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  powers,  and  was  once  used  as  a 
febrifuge.  Its  smell  is  agreeaVile,  and  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  canujmile  flowers  imported 
from  Great  Britain  are  of  tlie  first,  those  from  (xermany  of 
the  second,  species.  They  are  largely,  but  illegally,  used  in 
the  British  islands  in  flavoring  beer — a  practice  which  is 
said  to  be  injurious  to  health, 

Camor'ra:  the  name  of  a  secret  society  of  outlaws  and 
robbers  called  Camorristi  who  infested  the  former  kingdom 
of  Naples.  This  society  had  a  rendezvous  in  every  large 
town.  Under  the  Bourbon  dyna.sty  its  members  i>penly  pre- 
sented themselves  at  markets  and  public  spectacles,  where 
they  extorted  a  portion  of  the  money  that  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  Tlicy  were  also  addicted  to  violent  crimes,  and 
couUi  be  hired  to  commit  murder.  The  society  wiis  thor- 
oughly organized  and  subject  to  strict  discipline.  Candi- 
dates "for  membership  were  not  admitted  until  they  had 
passed  through  a  probation  for  a  year,  and  given  proofs  of 
courage  and  obedience.  They  are  said  to  have  been  tolerated 
by  King  Ferdinand  II.,  but  Francis  II.  vainly  endeavored 
to  su])press  them.  They  aided  the  Garibaldians  in  ex]icliing 
the  Bourlious  from  Naples,  but  continued  tlieir  depredations 
under  tlie  new  government  of  Italy.  See  Umilta,  Camorra 
et  Mafia  (Neuchatel.  1878). 

Camp  [Fr.  camp,  from  the  Ital.  or  Picard  form  of  Ijat. 
campus,  iielil.  training-ground  :  cf.  Campus  Mar/ius.  The 
inherited  Fr.  form  is  champ] :  in  a  general  sense  the  ground 
(constructions  include<l)  upon  which  tents,  huts,  etc.,  are 
erected  for  the  shelter  of  any  collection  of  human  beings : 
in  a  military  sense,  that  occupied  by  an  army  under  tents 
or  temporary  shelter  in  the  field.  It  is  usually  distinguished 
from  biroitat  by  the  use  of  shelter  (such  as  tents),  as  distin- 
guished from  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air  (tl  la  belle 
eloi/e).  More  exclusively  yet,  the  gi'oiind  and  shelter  of  an 
army  in  tents;  but  in  the  Army  Regulations  of  the  U.  .S.  a 
camp  is  the  place  where  troops  are  estaiilished  in  tents,  in 
huts,  or  in  liivouac.  The  Roman  camp  (Lat.  rastra.  n  word 
whi<-li  in  tlie  fonn  of  the  termination  cester  or  chi'sfer  indi- 
cates the  origin  of  numerous  Knglisli  towns,  as  arising  from 
a  Roman  camp,  and  to  which  also  are  due  the  words  chateau 
and  castle),  described  witli  great  detail  in  most  cyclopa-dias, 
was  in  reality  an  intrenched  camp.  (See  Bardin,  Diction- 
naire  de  I'Armee  de  Terre).  Such  were  constructed  in  the 
heart  of  invaded  countries  to  secure  for  the  troops  a  [ilace 
of  retreat,  to  control  the  district,  to  provide  secure  depots 
for  (irovisions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  protect  the  conuiiuniea- 
tions  with  the  frontier.  A  Roman  army  might  occupy  its 
camp  several  winter.s.  In  the  meantime  it  sallied  forth  to 
resume  its  operations.  Most  commonly,  when  the  legions 
had  thus  vacated  them  to  undertake  long  marches,  veterans 
remained  behind  to  guard  the  ramparts,  and  thus  became  a 
kind  of  permanent  garrison,  which,  by  intermarriage,  gave 
origin  to  a  town  or  colony:  e.  g,  tlie  English  " Cliesters "  and 
the  German  Cologne  or  Kiiln  (t'olonia). 

The  Romans  necessarily  had,  besi(h>s  tliese,  temporary 
camps,  sometimes  of  liuts.  l)ut  more  generally  tents  of  skins 
of  animals.  The  details  of  these  Roman  camps  are  of  little 
interest  (unless  to  antiquarians);  neither  indeed,  except  to 


soldiers,  are  those  of  the  modern  military  camp.  Its  ar- 
rangements (as  practiced  in  the  U.  S.)  are  set  forth  in  the 
Army  Regulations.  Strictly  speaking,  the  arrangements  of 
a  camp  for  a  regiment  of  infantry  or  cavalry  are  governed 
purely  by  considerations  of  discipline  and  administration. 
The  encampment  of  an  army  must  indeed  be  sedulously 
governed  by  tactical  considerations,  such  as  the  defense  of 
the  position  and  the  formation  of  line  of  battle,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  issues,  the  approaches,  etc.  But  these  arrange- 
ments belong  to  "  Tactics."'  An  Intrenched  Camp  {q.  «•.) 
is  a  fortified  position  of  greater  or  less  extent,  usually  of 
field-works  to  be  occupied  during  a  campaign  or  the  dura- 
tion of  a  war. 

Campan,  ka'aii  pa"an',  Jeanne  Louise  Gexest:  b.  in  Paris, 
Oct.  6.  1752;  reader  to  the  daugliters  of  Louis  XV.,  and  a 
companion  and  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette.  After  the 
Revolution  she  was  a  teacher  of  higli  reputation,  and  by 
Napoleon's  a|)poiiitnient  head  of  tlie  institution  at  Ecouen 
for  the  daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
D.  in  Mantes,  3Iay  16,  1822.  She  wrote,  among  otlier  works, 
Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  (1823)  and 
Correspondence  with  Queen.  Hortense  (1824). 

Campanel'la.  ToMMASo  :  Italian  philosopher  and  Domin- 
ican jiionk  :  b.  in  Stilo,  Calaliria.  Sept.  .5,  1.568.  He  pub- 
lished, in  Naples,  in  \5dl.  Philosophy  Demonstrated  by  the 
Senses,  which  opposed  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  gave 
offense  to  the  partisans  of  Aristotle.  On  a  charge  of  heresy 
and  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  Government  he  was  in 
1.599  committed  to  prison  in  Naples,  where  he  was  confined 
about  twenty-seven  years,  during  wliich  he  wrote  several 
works.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  ])rocured  his  release  in  1626. 
Campanella.  after  passing  several  years  in  Rome,  retired  to 
France  in  1634,  in  order  to  avoid  the  renewed  persecution 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. Among  his  important  works  are  Civifas  Solis,  etc. 
(The  Citv  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Idea  of  a  Philosophic  Republic, 
1623);  the  Five  Parts  of  Rational  Philosophy  (\m»);  and 
a  Discourse  on  the  Spanish  Monarchy  (in  Latin,  1640).  D. 
in  Paris,  May  21,  1639.  His  comjilete  works  were  published 
in  Turin  1854.  2  vols.  His  sonnets  were  translated  by  J.  A. 
Svmonds  (in  vol.  with  Buonarrotti,  London.  1878).  See  his 
Life  bv  M.  Baldacchini  (Naples,  1840)  and  L.  Amabile  (Na- 
ples. 1883,  3  vols.). 

Campanha.  ka"ani-paan'ya"!i :  a  town  of  Brazil ;  in  the 
state  of  Minas  Geraes.  about  156  miles  N.  W.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  7-G).  It  has  several 
churclies.  a  hospital,  and  a  theater.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  7,000. 

Campa'nia :  a  province  of  ancient  Italy  :  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Samnium.  E.  and  ,S.  by  Lucania.  S.  \V.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  N.  W.  by  Latium.  Tlie  Apennines  extended 
along  the  northeast  border.  Between  these  mountains  and 
the  sea  was  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  which  was 
the  Regio  feli.r  of  tlie  Romans.  It  was  traversed  by  the 
Appian  Way  ( Via  Appia).  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  an- 
cient Italy.  "  In  all  its  conquests  and  mutations  the  basis  of 
population  remained  Oscan.  and  hence  came  the  present 
knowledge  of  that  language.  From  its  town  Atella  arose  a 
popular  form  of  ancient  drama.  (See  Atellan.e  Fabul^e.) 
Its  principal  cities  were  Capua,  Pompeii,  Neapolis  (Naples), 
Cunur.  Salernum.  and  Herculaneum.  Among  its  physical 
features  was  Mt.  Vesuvius.  It  embraces  tlie  modern  prov- 
inces of  Benevento.  Naples,  Principato  Citeriore.  Principato 
Ulteriore.  and  Terre  di  Lavoro.  witli  an  area  of  6.948  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  (1890)  of  3.045,471. 

Campanile, kaam-pa-nee  1(7  [Ital.. bell-tower, steeple,  from 
Me(l.  Lat.  campa'na,  bell] :  a  bell-tower;  especially  a  detached 
belfry  adjacent  to  a  church.  Italy  i>ossesses  many  such, 
some"  of  them  dating  from  the  eighth  century.  They  are 
often  of  brick,  square  in  ground  plan  and  capped  by  a  low 
spire.  Among  the  finest  are  the  caiii|ianile  of  St.  Mark  in 
Venice,  the  "  leaning  tower"'  of  Pisa,  the  exquisite  marble 
tower  at  Florence,  designed,  in  part  at  least,  by  Giotto,  and 
the  Giralda  at  Seville,  Spain.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Campanini.kalim-pa-neent'e, Italo;  singer ;b. in  Parma, 
Italv,  in  184ti.  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  At  fifteen 
he  was  a  soldier  in  Garibalili's  army,  serving  in  two  cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  was  badly  wouriiled.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  the  forge,  and  w(u-ked  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  A  singing-teacher  who  admired  his  voice  gave 
him  lessons.  Campanini  studied  a  year  at  the  Parma  Con- 
servatory, and  soon  after  appeared  as  the  Notary  in  La 
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f^'mnamhula.  He  failed,  and  was  lavislieil  off  the  stage. 
He  joineii  a  travelin-;  company,  and  saved  a  little  money, 
whirh  he  devoted  to  taking  lessons  from  Laniperti.  the  sing- 
ing-teaeher  of  Milan.  He  was  engaged  at  La. Seala,  Milan, 
aud  sjiiig  in  /'""•■'V  with  sueeess.  He  appeared  in  London 
in  1H72,  and  in  187-J  visited  the  I'.S.  with  the  XilssonC'om- 
pany,  under  the  management  of  Stiakoseh,  appearing  in 
November  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Lucre- la  Borgia. 
He  sung  both  in  con<'ert  and  in  opera  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Knrope,  and  for  some  yeai-s  was  consid- 
ered the  greatest  of  living  tenors.  Subsequently  he  suffered 
from  an  affection  of  the  throat,  which  somewhat  im|iaired 
his  voice,  lie  was  an  ardent,  painstaking  student.  In  one 
season  he  sang  in  opera  lOU  times,  took  part  in  a  lunnber  of 
rehearsals,  besides  singing  the  Stahat  JIattr  .seven  times 
and  assisting  at  a  number'of  concerts  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Cinciinuiti.  His  voice  was  of  large  compass,  and  of 
singidar  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone.  D.  at  his  estate  near 
Pai-ina,  Nov.  23,  1896.  B.  B.  Valle.ntixe. 

Ciiinpaiiolosry:  See  Bell  and  Bell-ri.noixg. 

('iinil)aii'ulillmod.dimin.  from  Med.  Lat.cam/Jrtna.  belli : 
a  gemis  of  liardy  herbai'cous  plants,  the  type  of  the  family 
Campdimlaii'ip.  The  geiuis  is  characterized  by  a  bell- 
sha|)ed,  five-lolicd  corolla,  five  stamens,  the  filaments  of  which 
are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule,  with  two 
to  five  cells  opeiung  by  lateral  clefts.  It  comprises  uuiiu'i'- 
ons  species,  with  beautiful  blue  or  white  flowers,  to  many  of 
which  the  common  name  of  bell-flower  is  given.  Among 
the  renuirkable  species  are  the  Campanula  medium  or  Can- 
terbury bell,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  the  Campanula  ro- 
fundifijlia,  or  harebell,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  (ireat 
Britain  and  the  U.  S. 

Canipamila'eea!:  See  Bellworts. 

('ani|iliell.  .\lex.\xder  :  theologian  and  author:  the  origi- 
nator (with  his  father,  Thomas  Campljell)  of  the  move- 
ment known  as  the  "  Disciples  of  Christ '"  or  "  the  Current 
Keformation  " :  b.  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Sept. 
13,  17S.S.  After  a  course  in  Glasgow  University,  Scotland, 
he  nngrated  to  this  ciMntry  in  1809,  and  settled  in  Wash- 
ington. I'a.,  where  his  father,  who  had  preceded  him  two 
years,  had  located.  Both  were  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  uiuted  in  pleading  for  Christian  union 
and  the  restoration  of  prindtive  Christianity.  By  force  of 
his  learinng  and  ability,  Alexander  Campbell  soon  Ijecame 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  reformation.  His  bold  re- 
nunciation of  many  of  the  cherished  doctrines  of  the  times 
brought  him  into  coidlict  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
his  day.  He  held  religious  debates  with  Robert  (Jwen.  the 
skeptical  socialist ;  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church ;  Dr.  N.  Ij.  Ric(^  of  the  Preslirterian  Church  :  all 
of  which  were  reported  and  are  among  his  published  works. 
Besidi's  thes(>  he  held  other  religious  discussions  with  less 
noted  men.  From  1823  to  1830  he  published  .a  monthly 
nniga/iiu'  called  The  Cliri-i/ian  Baptist,  anil  continued  it 
from  1830  to  18(i3aslh(^  Millennial  Ifarliimfer.  Betliany 
College,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death,  wjis 
founded  by  him  in  1841  at  Bethany,  \Vest  Va.  Among  his 
nunu'rous  pidilished  works  are  Chridian  Si/xfem  :  Christian 
Preacher's  Companion,  or  Inlideliti/  Befuted  hi/  Intidels; 
Livinij  Oracles;  The  New  Testament,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction; Christian  Hi/mn-hook;  Christian  Baptism,  its 
Antecedents  and  Consequents;  Popular  Lectures  and  Ail- 
drexses;  Lectures  on  the  J'<  iitateuch,i;tf. — in  all.  aliout  sixty 
volumes.  1).  in  Bethany.  West  Va..  Mar.  4.  18ti(i.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  the  religious  body  which  he  and  his  father 
originateil.  and  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  num- 
bered over  400,000  communicants.  For  the  leading  features 
of  this  movement,  see  Disciples  of  Christ. 

J.  H.  Garrisos. 

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander:  Canadian  statesman;  b.  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  Mar.  9, 1822  ;  removed  to  Caiuida  when 
a  boy ;  was  educated  at  Kingston  and  the  College  of  St. 
Hyacinthe:  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  ami  became  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law  in  (jueen's  University  in  18(>().  He 
represented  Calara(pn  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada 
from  18.58  till  1807;  was  Speaker  of  that  body  1802-63; 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  member  of  executive  coun- 
cil 1864-67;  ami  a  meiidier  of  the  Quebec  conference  in  1864. 
He  was  Postnnister-General  from  1867  until  1873,  when  he  be- 
came Minister  of  the  Inferior,  a  |iortfolio  whicli  he  resigiu'd 
the  sanu^  year  on  the  fall  of  the  Macdonidd  government. 
He  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  in  1878;  Minister  of 


Militia  and  Defense  Jan.  16, 1880;  Postmaster-General  Nov. 
8,  1880;  Minister  of  Justice  May  20,  1881  ;  and  again  Post- 
nutster-General  188.5-87.  He  was  called  to  the  Senate  in 
1867,  and  was  leader  of  the  Government  in  that  body  from 
1879  initil  his  retirement  in  1887.  He  received  the  honor 
of  kiughthood  in  1879;  was  chairman  of  the  commission  to 
consoliilate  and  revise  the  statutes  of  Canada  in  1883 ;  and 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario  June  1, 1887. 
He  was  a  Conservative,  and  attended  the  imperial  federation 
conference  held  in  London  in  Apr..  1887.  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Canada.     D.  in  Toronto,  May  24.  1892. 

Neil  Macdoxald. 

Campbell.  AuiiiinALn :  soldier  and  engineer;  b.  1813  in 
New  Viirk;  graduated  at  West  Point  183.') ;  served  whih^  in 
infantry  at  frontier  posts  till  he  resigned  Sept.  30,  1836. 
Civil  engineer  1837-44;  chief  clerk  U.  S.  War  Department 
1846-49  and  18.53-.57;  commissioner  to  establish  the  N'orth- 
westerii  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  between  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  British  America  18.57-69.  and  to  run  49th  ]iarallel 
froin  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Rocky  Mountains  1872.  D.  Jidy 
27,  1887. 

Cami)boH.  Sir  Colix  (Xfl;-rf  Clyde):  general:  b.  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  Oct.  20. 1792.  He'entered  the  army  in  1808; 
served  in  the  Peninsular  war  (1809-14).  ami  w.is  badly 
wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa.  In  1842  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel,  having  been  on  garrison  duty  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  servM|l  with  distinction  in  China 
1842";  in  the  Sikh  war  1848;  on  the  Peshawar  frontier  in 
India  :  was  appointed  in  18.54  to  the  command  of  the  High- 
land brigade,  which  he  led  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Bala- 
khiva  in  the  Crimea,  where  his  brilliant  repidses  of  attacks 
on  his  froid  were  of  highest  tactical  valui-.  In  18.5.5  he  was 
r;nscd  to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  created  a  Knight 
tirand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  was  appointed  in  July,  18.57, 
commander  of  the  army  in  India,  then  fighting  against  the 
mutinous  Sepoys.  He  reached  Calcutta  Nov.  17,  18.57.  with 
4,700  men,  relieved  Lucknow  on  the  22d,  and  on  Dec.  20, 
18.58.  aimounced  the  end  of  the  revolt.  For  his  services  in 
India  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clyde  in  July, 
18,58.  On  his  return  home  he  was  ma<le  field-marshal  and 
granted  an  ainniity  of  £2.000.  D.  Aug.  14.  1863,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  his  Life  by  Gen.  Shad- 
well  (1881). 

Cam])l)('ll,  DovGLAs:  lawyer  and  historical  writer:  b. 
July  13. 1840.  at  Cooi>erstown,  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, Andover  Theological  Sennnary,  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  Alliany  Law  School:  cajitain  of  the  121st  New  York 
Volunteers"  in  the  Union  army;  practiced  law  with  sueeess 
in  New  Yiu-k  1865-90,  when  he  was  coiujielled  to  retire  on 
accomd  of  irdirmities  contracteil  in  the  war.  His  family 
has  resided  since  1741  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Col.  Samuel 
Campbell  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  and,  in  re- 
venge for  his  services,  the  Indians  and  Tories  i)erj)etrated 
the  mas.sacre  of  Cheriy  Valley  in  1778;  William  \\ .  Camp- 
bell, father  of  Douglas,  was  a"  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  atithor  of  The  Annids  of  Tri/on  Count;/.  Douglas 
Campliell  iidicrited  a  taste  foi-  historical  study,  which  he 
alwavs  cultivated,  and  as  the  results  of  which  he  pidJished 
in  1892  'The  I'liritan  in  J/oltund.  h'nylaud,  and  America. 
1).  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  Mar.  7,  1893. 

Campbell,  Doiglas  Houghtox,  Ph.  T). :  I'lotanist :  b.  in 
Detroit.  Mich.,  Dec.  16.  18.59:  educated  in  the  uiuversities  of 
Michigan.  Bonn,  and  Tubingen ;  Profes.sor  of  Botany  in  In- 
diana Uinversity  1888-91  -,  now  Professor  of  Botany  in  Stan- 
ford University.'  He  has  written  many  papers  on  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  ferns  and  their  allies,  including 
The  Derelopment  of  the  Ostrich  Fern  (1887);  77(P  Develop- 
ment of  I'ilularia'  i/lohulifera  (1888);  Development  of  the 
Protlidllium  and  Embryo  of  Osmunda  (1892).  In  1890  he 
published  Elements  of  IStrucliiral  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Campbell.  Sir  George:  statesman;  b.  in  1824;  educated 
at  Ediidiurgh,  St.  Andrews,  and  llaileybury;  entered  the 
civil  service  of  India  in  1842;  has  hehl  various  offices  in 
connection  with  the  Government  of  India;  has  served  sev- 
eral tiTins  as  member  of  Parliament.  Author  of  Modern 
Didin  (1853);  India  as  It  Mai/  Be;  Handy  Book  of  the 
Eastern  Que.tfion  (1876);  White  and  Black  in  the  Lnited 
States;  and  The  British  Empire  (1889).  D.  in  London, 
Feb.  18.  l,S!t2. 

Campbell.  George  Washingtox  :  b.  in  Tennessee  in  1768; 
graduatid  at  Princeton  in  1794;  member  of  Congress  1803- 
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09:  U.  S.  Senator  (1811-14  and  1815-18);  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1815;  niiiiister  to  Russia  in  1818.  I),  in  Nash- 
ville, Feb.  17,  1848. 

Campbell,  .Ia.me.s  V.\lentixe.  LL.  D.  :  jurist;  b.  in  Buf- 
falo, X.  Y.,  Feb.  25.  1823 ;  grathuited  at  St.  Paul's  College. 
Long  Island,  1841 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  1857, 
and  continued  there  by  re-elections  until  liis  death.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Law 
School  of  Jliehigan  University.  He  was  the  author  of  tlie 
Political  Ilistori/  of  Mii-hiijan.  D.  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar. 
26,  1890.  '  IIe.nry  Wade  Rogers. 

Campbell,  Joh.n,  Lord  :  Lord  Cliani'ellor  of  England  ;  b. 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Sept.  15,  1779;  was  called  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar  in  1806;  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  In  1830  he 
became  a  Wliig  member  of  Parliament,  and  in  1834  attorney- 
general.  He  was  made  cliancellor  of  Ireland  and  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1841 ;  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  queen's  bencli  in  1850 ;  Lord  Cliancellor  of  England 
in  1859.  He  publislied  Lirea  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  (7  vols.,  1846),  which 
obtained  much  poimlarity,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  full 
of  the  author's  ]ireju<liees  and  vanity — its  inaccuracies  were 
exposed  by  Sugden  (Lord  St.  Leonards) ;  and  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  England  (3  vols.,  1849-57).  D.  June  23, 
1861.     See  Life  by  his  daugliter  (1881). 

Campbell. -John  :  Cauii^ian  Presbyterian  minister;  b.  in 
Edinbnrgli,  .Scotland,  June  18,1840;  studied  at  University 
of  Toronto  and  at  New  College,  Edinljurgh ;  became  minis- 
ter of  the  Charles  Street  church,  Toronto,  1868  ;  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Apologetics  in  the  Presbvterian  College, 
Jlontreal,  1873.  He  wrote  The  Hittites  (New  York,  1891,  2 
vols.). 

Campbell,  John  A. :  jurist ;  b.  in  Washington,  Ga.,  June  24, 
1811 ;  son  of  Duncan  G.  Campbell,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
that  State.  He  was  educated  in  the  Georgia  University,  where 
he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1826,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1829.  some  time 
before  his  majority.  He  moved  to  Alabama,  where  he  soon 
took  high  rank  in  his  profession;  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  President  Pierce  in 
1853.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1861,  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict  between  the  two  sections.  While  he  had  op- 
posed the  i^olicy  of  secession,  he  yet  believed  in  its  rightful- 
ness, and  aided  its  promoters  while  in  office  in  Washington. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  assistant  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  Confederate  States.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
at  the  Fortress  Monroe  conference  in  Feb.,  1865.  After  the 
fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  Sunt  hern  arms,  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  sonu'  time  at  Fort  Pulaski, 
but  was  finally  discharged  on  parole.  He  sulisequently  re- 
sumed the  |iractice  of  law.  D.  in  Baltimore,  Mil.,  Mar.  12, 
1889. 

Cam]>bell,  John  Francis,  of  Islay :  b.  Dec.  29,  1822;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  University  of  Edinburgh  :  held  civil  serv- 
ice offices;  d.  in  Cannes,  France,  Fel).  17,  1885.  He  ]>ub- 
lished  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  (4  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860-62),  a  remjirkable  contriliulion  to  Gaelic  folk- 
lore, and  began  in  1872  to  i.ssue  Gaelic  texts  as  heahhair  na 
Feinne.  He  w'as  given  also  to  mechanical  inventions  and 
experiments  in  pliysics,  about  which  he  publislied  books. 

Cainpl»ell.  John  McLeou:  b.  at  Anlmaddv  House,  near 
Kilninvcr,  Argyleshire.  Scotland.  Jlay  4,  1800;  d.  at  Ros- 
neath,  Feb.  27,  1872.  He  studied  theiilngj'  in  University  of 
(Hasgow  1811-20;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821  ;  inducted 
to  the  parish  of  Row  on  .Sept.  8,  1825;  in  is:^  was  tried  tor 
heresy  by  tli<'  Assembly,  convicted,  and  <leposiMl,  having 
preached  tlie  doctrine  of  nnlimitecl  atonement.  He  returned 
to  Kilninver  and  preached  there  for  .some  time,  but  began  in 
1833  an  independent  ministry  at  Glasgow,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty-six  years,  to  1859.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  studious  retirement,  partly  at  dla.sgow  and 
partiv  at  Rosneath.  His  views  of  the  atonement  he  .set  forth 
in  his  Christ  the  Bread  <'f  ^jife  (1851 :  2(1  ed.  1869) ;  and  The 
Xalnre  of  the  Atonement  (18.56;  41  h  ed.  1873).  He  also  wrote 
Reminiscences  anil  JieJIeetions,  published  after  his  death 
(1873),  and  referring  to  his  ministry  in  the  parish  of  Row. 
See  D.  Campbell.  Memoricds  of  John  3IcLeod  Campbell  (2 
vols.,  London,  1877).  Revised  by  J.  W.  Chaiiwick. 

Campbell.  Lewis.  M.  .\.,  LL.D.:  jirofe-ssor  of  (ireck;  b. 
Sept.  30,  1830;  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Glas- 


gow University,  and  Trinity  and  Balliol  Colleges,  Oxford ; 
at  the  latter  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Jowett;  ordained  1857; 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  1863 ; 
author  of  numerous  works  on  classical  subjects,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  The  Thewtetus  of  Plato  ;  The  Sophistes 
and  Politicus  of  Plato;  Sophocles— The  Plags  and  Frag- 
ments; Sophocles,  in  Macmillan's  series  of  Classical  Writers 
(1879).     Pi-of.  Campbell  is  a  cousin  of  Campbell  the  poet. 

Campbell,  Thomas  :  poet ;  b.  in  Glasgow,  .Scotland,  July 
27,  1777.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  became  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  produced  in 
1799  his  excellent  didactic  poem  The  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
During  a  visit  to  the  Continent  he  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Hohenlindcn,  Dec,  1800,  on  which  he  composed  a  lyrical 
poem  of  great  celebrity.  He  soon  afterward  published  "short 
poems  entitled  The  Exile  of  Erin  and  i'e  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land. Having  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Sinclair,  he  removed 
to  London  in  1803,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  )irofession, 
receiving  a  £200  jiension  from  the  Government.  In  1809  he 
produced  Gertrude  of  Wijoming,  which  is  generally  and 
greatly  admired.  He  became  editor  of  the  A'c»'  Monthlg 
Magazine  in  1820,  and  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1827.  He  published,  besides  other 
works  in  prose.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch  and  a  Life 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Among  his  finest  poems  is  a  spir- 
ited ode  called  The  Baffle  of  the  Baltic.  D.  in  Boulogne, 
June  15,  1844,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  'Thomas  Campbell,  by  William 
Beattie  '(3  vols.,  1850). 

Campbell-Baiinermaii,  Henry:  English  public  man;  b. 
1836;  second  son  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Stracathro  ;  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  an<l  Cambridge ;  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Bannerman  in  1872  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  his  uncle;  entered  Parliament  1868;  financial 
secretarv  at  the  War  Office  1871-74  and  1880-82;  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  1882;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  1884-86; 
Secretarv  of  State  for  War  in  Sir.  Gladstone's  cabinet  in 
1886  and  again  in  1892. 

CaiiiltbelH'ord  ;  village  of  Northumberland  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada  :  on  Belleville  branch  of  Mid.  Div.  of  Gr.  Tr.  Ry. ; 
33  miles  S.  E.  of  Peterborough  (see  ma])  of  Ontario,  ref.  3-F); 
lias  five  churches,  liigh  school,  foundry,  caliinct-works,  large 
woolen  mills,  and  paper  and  grist  mills.  Pop.  (1881)  1,418 ; 
(1891)  2,424;  (1893)  estimated,  2,200. 

Editor  of  "  Herald." 

Campbellltes:  See  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Campbell's  Station  :  on  railroad ;  Knox  co.,  Tenn.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  6-1).  Here  Gen. 
Burnside's  army  was  attacked  Nov.  16,  1863,  by  the  Confed- 
erates under  coinniand  of  Gen.  Ijongstreet.  The  engagement 
lasted  from  noon  till  dark,  the  Confederates  being  repulsed. 
Pop.  of  dist.  (1880)  2,116  ;  (1890)  2,361. 

Caiii|»beltowii  ;  a  royal  borough  and  seaport  of  Scotland ; 
in  the  county  of  Argyle  ;  near  the  south  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cantire  :  05  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Glasgow  (see  map  of  Scot- 
land, ref.  13-D) ;  lias  a  good  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of 
Cantire,  sheltered  by  Davarr  island ;  is  the  chief  town  in 
Argyleshire;  a  favorite  resort  in  summer.  Here  are  more 
than  twenty  distilleries  of  whisky.     Pop.  (1891)  8,235. 

Campeaeh'y.  or  Campedie.  ka"iim-pa  ch(7 :  a  state  of 
iMe.xico;  bouiilled  N.  by  Yucatan.  E.  by  the  Caribliean  Sea, 
S.  by  Belize  and  Guatemala,  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
peachy.  Area,  18,087  s((.  miles.  Many  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
have  been  found  in  this  province.  Chief  town,  Canijieaehy. 
Pop.  (1895)  88,121. 

Campeaehy,  or  Canipeebe:  a  city  and  principal  seaport 
of  Yucatan;  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  west 
coast  of  Yucatan  peninsula;  90  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Merida; 
hit.  19  50'  N.,  Ion.  90=  33'  W.  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-K). 
It  contains  many  good  slone  houses,  a  college,  about  six 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a  theater.  The  harbor  is 
capacious,  but  shallow.  Logwood,  wax.  cigars,  and  palm- 
leaf  hats  are  exported  from  this  port.     Pop.  18,000. 

Campeacliy  Wood  :  a  name  of  Loowood  (q.  v.). 

Camper,  Pieter  :  b.  in  Jjcyden,  May  11,  1722;  d.  at  The 
Hague.  Apr.  7,  1789.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  studied 
medicine,  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  especially  drawing  and 
painting,  and  travclrd  in  Englaml,  !•  ranee,  and  Italy.  In 
1750  111'  was  appointed  Professor  of  Jledicine  at  Fratieker, 
in  1755  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1765  at  Groningen  ;  but  in 
1773  he  resigned  his  jiost  and  retired  into  private  life,  re- 
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siding  first  on  liis  estate  near  Franekcr,  aftcrwanl  at  'I'lie 
llafiuc,  anil  ilcvdtiiiir  himself  partly  to  seientilic  studies  and 
partly  to  polities.  His  papers  on  anatomy, surijery.obsletries, 
an<i  medical  jurisiirndenee  are  numerous  and  vahialile.  In 
17G1  he  disi'overed  the  auditory  or;;ans  of  lislns.  and  in  1771 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  bones  of  birds,  lie  was  the  first 
to  dissect  an  oran^-outang,  and  wrote  a  liook  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  elephant.  Very  interesliu};  are  also  those  papers  anil 
treatises  of  his  in  which  he  applies  Insaiiatoiiucal  knowledge 
to  art,  more  especially  his  iJixxerfaliuii  ji)ii/si(jiif.  in  which 
he  sets  forth  his  theory  of  the  facial  angle,  and  applies  it  both 
to  nature  and  to  art. 

Caiii'in'rdowii  (in  Dutch  Ciiiii/Hnhii)!,  or  h'nmp):  village 
of  Holland  :  '27  miles  X.  \V.  of  .\mslerdam  (see  niaj)  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  ref.  4-K);  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
off  ilsciiast  by  thi'  British  under  Admiral  Duncan,  over  the 
Dutch,  commanded  by  Admiral  de  Winter,  Oct.  11,  17!»7. 

('aiii|iero,  Xabciso:  Bolivian  solilier  and  statesman:  1>. 
at  Tojo,  now  in  Argentina,  181.^,  He  was  educated  |)artly 
in  Kurope,  and  traveled  e.vteiisividy  ;  in  the  Bolivian  army 
he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  was  Miinster  of  War 
for  a  short  time  in  1872,  After  the  fall  of  Daza  he  was 
elected  president  of  Bolivia,  Apr.  i),  18S1),  and  connnanded 
the  eond)ilied  forces  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  the  Taena  cam- 
paign :  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tacna  (.May  26,  1880),  he 
fell  buck  with  the  Bolivian  forces  to  La  I'az.  Campero's 
administration  was  a  quiet  one  internally. 

IIkrhkrt  II.  Smith. 

Cainpliriie.  or  ('iiin|>liiii(':  purified  oil  of  turpentiiu",  ob- 
taiueil  by  rectifying  il  ovi'r  dry  chloride  of  lime.  Camphetie 
has  been  buriieil  in  lamps  for  the  purpo.se  of  illumination, 
but,  many  fatal  accidents  having  resulted  from  its  use,  it  has 
been  superseded  by  coal  oil  or  rectified  petroleum. 

('aiiipliilene:  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  two  dif- 
ferent things.  One  is  a  compound  fornu'd  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  passed  into  oil  of  turpentine.  This  is  a 
solid  that  resembles  camphor  in  its  odor,  apiiearanee,  and 
Tolatility,  and  is  hence  called  "artificial  camphor."  The 
other  compound,  calleil  camphilene.  is  one  of  the  "  terpenes." 

Ciiiii'phoarcii  I  from  campluir  +  -gen.  producing  (Or.  yfv- 
yiw).  because  obtained  from  camphor] :  a  synonym  of  ("am- 
eiiKM';  {(/.  r.). 

<'aill|illor  I  l.al.  form  which  has  displaced  the  older  r«TO- 
phire.  \'\a  Fr.  from  .\rab.  kfifur'\ :  a  stearopten  or  crude  vola- 
tile oil  pns.sessing  the  nature  of  a  ketomc  and  obtained  from 
Cinnamomum  cnmphora.  a  handsome  laurid  from  2.'>  to  30 
feet  in  height,  with  evergreen,  shiny  leaves.  Kvery  part  of  the 
tree  possesses  a  cauiphoraceous  odor  and  taste,  but  gum  cam- 
phor is  obtained  from  the  root,  trunk,  and  lindis  by  hacking 
the  wood  into  chips  aiul  then  boiling  these  chifps  with  water 
in  a  covered  vessel  lined  with  straw,  and  on  this  straw  the 
gum  camphor  condenses.  In  commerce  J.-ipan  or  tidi-cam- 
plinr  comes  in  tubs  containing  about  125  IIj.  It  occurs  in 
white  granular  masses,  and  the.xe  have  a  pnifilish  or  reddish 
tint.  The  camphor  which  comes  from  Formosa  is  usually 
packed  in  chests  lined  with  lead.  Relined  gum  camphor  oc- 
curs in  large,  somewhat  convex  cakes  witli  a  round  hole  in 
the  center  made  by  the  aperttu'e  of  the  ves.sel  in  which  it  is 
sublimed.  The  drug  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  somewhat 
translucent  yet  opa(|ue.  and  contains  numerous  fine  fissures. 
It  is  ipiite  tough,  and  can  not  be  pulverized  except  it  be 
moistened  with  aleohul.  chloroform,  ether,  or  some  one  of 
the  volatile  oils.  Kxposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  eva|)orates, 
and  if  lighted  liurns  with  a  very  dense  smoke.  If  a  piece 
of  camphor  is  thrown  \ipon  the  surface  of  water  it  develops 
a  peculiar  rotatory  motion,  wlii(di  is  probably  due  to  its 
rapid  evaporation  and  slow  solubility  in  water.  Its  chem- 
ical fonnula  is  (',oHiiiO. 

The  woril  camphor  has  been  applied  toother  crystallizing 
stearoptens  derived  from  volatile  oils.  Under  the  name  of 
Oleum  caiii/iliDnr  there  was  ollicinal  in  the  U.  S.  I'harmacd- 
pu'iaof  1870  a  camphor  oil  of  l^'ormosa  obtained  in  the  course 
of  the  preparation  of  crude  gum  camphor.  This  oil  is  a  dark 
yellow  nr  iiglit  brown  in  color,  tasting  and  smelling  some- 
thing like  camphor  itself,  .\nother  form  of  camphor  is 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor,  sometimes  calli'd  Barns  cam- 
phor, which  is  found  in  cracks  of  the  wood  of  Ilrijiihiilnnops 
aimpliora.  It  dilTcrs  in  odor  slightly  from  ordinary  cam- 
phor. In  order  to  obtain  it  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  owing 
to  the  expense  thereby  incurred  through  the  dcst ruction  of 
the  camphor-trees  this  form  of  camphor  is  very  costly,  and 
is  ordinarily  not  found  in  commerce.     Under  the  name  of 


Xgai  camphor  a  cam[ihoraceoiis  substance  is  obtained  from 
a  tall  weed  of  Southeastern  Asia,  which  sells  there  at  a  higher 
price  than  orilinary  camphor  docs. 

Camphor  is  sometimes  taken  internally  as  a  nervous  seda- 
tive or  dilTusible  stimulaid  in  the  dose  of  from  1  to  3  grains, 
and  generally  in  pill  form.  It  is  popular  with  some  women 
as  a  lotion  for  the  soothing  of  nervous  sick  headache  either  in 
the  form  of  the  spirit  of  camiilior,  made  by  dissolving  gum 
camphor  in  alcohol,  or  the  water  of  camphor,  which  is  made 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  slight  sohdiility  of  camphor  in 
nidiiiary  water.  These  preparations  are  sometimes  taken  in- 
ternally for  the  relief  of  wind  colic  and  other  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels  and  stomach.  It  is  also  used  sonu'times 
for  the  pur[)ose  of  preveiiling  irritability  of  the  g(Uiito-uri- 
nary  organs  and  allaying  sexual  excitement.  II.  A.  II. 

C'ainpitloglio,  Palazzo  del,  pa-laad  /.«  del  kaam-pee- 
dol'yw:  the  central  palace  of  a  grouii  of  three,  designed  by 
Michel  Angelo  and  completed  by  l)idla  Porta,  ill  Rome, 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  t'apitol,  whence  jjrobably  the 
name.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  a 
"colossal  order,"'  i.  e.  columns  or  pilasters  extemling 
through  two  or  more  stories.  It  is  flanked  by  the  palaces 
"of  the  Senators"  and  "of  the  Conservators."  now  used  as 
museums  of  sculpture  and  painting.        \.  I).  F.  Hamlin. 

Campinas,  katim-pee'nas,  or  Sao  Carlos,  sown  kaar  liis : 
a  city  of  Brazil :  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo;  about  65  miles 
X.  of  Sao  Paulo  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  7-F). 
Much  sugar  is  produced  here.     Po|i.  ;j.5.000. 

Caiii'iiioii.  or  Cani])ian.  Eumind:  a  Catholic  priest:  b. 
in  Lonilon,  Jan.  2"),  l.">:!!t-40.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  at 
Oxford :  became  fellow  of  St.  John's  College  and  deacon  in 
the  Church  of  England,  although  a  Roman  Catholic.  In 
lo6!l  he  left  Oxford,  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  l.")71  was  a 
student  at  Douay.  In  1372  he  visited  Rome,  anil  in  l.')7:! 
became  a  Jesuit.'  He  took  part  in  the  perilous  p^nglish 
mission  l.")80.  preached  with  great  succes.s,  and  by  his  Dvrcm 
Jidliiiiii'.s.  I.'i81  (Ten  reasons  for  denouncing  the  Protes- 
tant and  eniliracing  the  Catholic  religion,  Eiig.  trans.,  n.  e. 
London,  1827),  he  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  edu- 
cated chusses.  On  July  17,  1581,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  confined  in  the  Tower,  placed  on  the 
rack  (July  ;!0,  Aug,  6,  Oct.  81),  forced  to  dispute  with  able 
divines  in  )niblic,  while  enfeebk'd  and  disabled  by  the  tor- 
ture and  without  opportuidty  of  preparation:  and  at  last 
w.-is  tried  and  condemned  Xov.  20,  and  executed  at  Tyburn, 
London,  Dec.  1.  1581.  He  was  a  lovable  and  elor|uent  man, 
and  a  martyr  to  his  convictions.  He  is  one  of  England's 
worthies.  Besides  the  Ten  Reasons,  he  wrote  a  J/i.st<in/  of 
IreUiiid  (1371  :  rei)rinted  Dublin,  180!)).  See  his  Lifi-  by 
Richard  Simpson  (London.  1867). 

Canip-incctiiigs:  religions  gatherings,  with  preaching, 
in  the  o]i(U  air.  and  |irayer-meetings  during  night,  gen- 
erally lasting  for  several  days  and  held  in  groves  or  secUided 
places,  where  shelter  is  provided  for  the  peo|ile  present,  in 
tents  or  temporary  houses.  The  first  eamji-niecting  was 
probably  that  held  in  1700  on  the  banks  of  the  Ued  river, 
Kentucky,  and  lonductcd  by  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Method- 
ist minister.  The  Presbyterian  Church  afterward  aban- 
doned the  institution,  while  the  .Methodist  Church  not  only 
retained  it.  but  even  developed  it  by  buying  suitable 
grounds  and  erecting  the  necessary  buildings.  In  England 
camp-meetings  were  first  introdui'cd  by  Lorenzo  Dow  in 
1807.  They  were  disapproved  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
of  the  same  year,  but  the  disajiproval  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Primitive  .Methodist  denomination.  In  the  U.S. 
they  seem  to  lie  more  common  in  tlii^  Western  than  in  the 
Ea-stern  States. 

Caiiipoaiiior  y  Canipoosorio,  Ramox.  de:  Spanish  poet 
and  statesman:  "b.  in  1817.  He  was  the  first  Spanish  writ- 
er of  the  nineteenth  century  to  .show  a  reaction  from  Ko- 
mantieism.  In  [lolitics  he  has  always  been  conservative 
and  rovalist  in  temper,  devoted  to  (jueen  Christina  and  to 
Queen  Isabel:  and  after  the  restoration  of  .\lfonso  XII.  he 
was  made  counselor  of  state.  .\s  poet  he  has  invented  a 
new  f/i'tiri'.  much  imitated  by  younger  poets  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  called  "Doloras."  little  humorous  jiieces  full  of 
sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  moral  or  philosophic 
suggestion.  The  collection  of  these  aj>peared  in  1846.  and 
since  then  more  than  sixteen  editions  have  been  pulilisheil. 
Among  his  works  the  following  collections  of  verse  are 
notable:  Ai/eK  del  Aliiui  (1842):  Fiihiiliix  mornlrx  //  pol'tticaf. 
(1842);   7't'r;i«(i«  ^/(i/v.s  (184111:  r  •«/('.«  (18."i:it.  an  epic.    His 
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charming  romances  in  verse  are  also  decidedly  important, 
among  them  :  El  drama  uiii vernal  (1873) ;  El  amor  y  el  rio 
Piedra  (1882) ;  El  tren  eu-press  {1885).  Campoamor  has  writ- 
ten also  dramas  and  works  upcm  jihilosophy.  The  former 
have  been  not  too  suecesslul ;  of  the  latter  several  are  well 
known  even  out  of  Spain,  e.  g.  FilomfUi  de  las  leijes  (1846) ; 
Ln  absulufo  (1865),  his  profession  of  philosophic  faith ;  and 
El  ideatismu  (1883).  A,  R.  Marsh. 

Cani])ol)as'.>>o  (formerly  called  Molise) :  a  province  of 
Aliriizzi  e  Molise,  Central  Italy :  boujided  N.  by  Cliieti, 
N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  S.  E.  by  Foggia.  S.  by  Benevento, 
and  W.  by  Caserta.  Area,  1.778  sq.  miles.  The  country  is 
mountainous  and  sterile,  and  there  is  verv  little  industrv. 
Chief  town,  Campobasso.     Pop.  (1890)  376,191, 

Campobasso :  a  fortified  city  of  Italy :  capital  of  the 
province  of  Campoliasso  (formerly  Molise):  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  a  mountain ;  about  55  miles  X.  X.  E.  of  Xaples 
(see  map  of  Italy,  ret  6-P).  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  ruined 
castle,  a  college,  several  convents,  and  palaces  of  the  nobil- 
itv ;  also  celebrated  manufactures  of  cutlerv  and  arms. 
Pop.  15,500, 

C'am'poberio :  an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay;  2 
miles  E.  of  Eastport,  Me.  (see  map  of  Maine,  ref.  7-H) ;  is  a 
part  of  Charlotte  co..  Xew  Brunswick ;  is  8  miles  long. 
Copper  and  lead  ores  exist  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  fislieries.  On 
this  island  are  some  of  the  finest  summer  hotels  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.     Pop.  1,200. 

Campoformio. -forraee-o,  or  Campoforiuido,  -meedo:  a 
village  of  Northern  Italy  ;  in  Friuli :  aljout  66  miles  X,  B. 
of  Venice  and  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Udine  (see  map  of  Italy, 
ref.  3-E).  An  important  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Austria  and  the  French  republic,  Oct.  17,  1797. 
Alarmed  by  the  recent  victories  gained  by  Bonaparte  in 
Italy.  Austria  was  inclined  to  peace,  and  negotiated  with 
the  French  general  this  treaty,  by  which  she  ceded  the 
Xetherlands  and  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  including  Milan.  JIantua,  and  other  parts  of 
Austrian  Italy,  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  French 
gave  up  a  part  of  \'enetia,  with  the  capital,  Istria,  and  Dal- 
matia  to  Austria.     Pop.  2,500. 

Cailipomanes.  ka1im-po-maa  nes,  Pedro  Rodriguez, 
Count ;  Spanisli  autlior  and  minister  of  state:  b.  in  the  As- 
turias,  .luly  1,  1723.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  probity  and  enlightened  policy.  lie  becauie  president 
of  the  royal  council  of  Castile  in  1788,  and  afterward  a  min- 
ister of  state.  Author  of  a  Discourse  on  the  Promotion  of 
Popular  Industnj  (1774)  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Popular 
Education  of  .Mechanics  (1775),     D,  Feb,  3,  1802. 

Campos,  Martinkz:  See  Martinez  Campos. 

Campos,  kaampSs:  a  city  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  on  the  Parahyba  river ;  30  miles  from  its  mouth, and 
150  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro  (see  ma])  of 
South  America,  ref.  6-H).  '  Small  steamers  ascend  the  river 
to  the  city.  It  is  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  which  is  grown  much 
sugar-cane,  producing  a  superior  article  of  sugar.   Pop.  40,000. 

Camp  Point:  village  of  Adams  co..  111.  (for  location  of 
county,  .see  map  of  lUinoLs,  ref.  6-B).  It  has  two  mills,  a 
maiuifactory  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  fine  pub- 
lic-.school  building.  Pop.  (1880)  1.131:  (1890)  1.150:  (1893) 
estimated,  1,300.  Editor  ok  "  Jour.\al." 

Cam'pns:  a  Latin  woril  signifying  a  plain,  an  open  field, 
any  level  surface,  as  of  the  sea.  It  was  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  applied  figurativelv  to  a 
subject  of  discourse,  a  field  of  debate  or  speculation.'  The 
gro\inds  about  college  buildings  in  some  places  are  called 
the  campus. 

Campus  Mar'liiis  (i.  e.  the  field  of  Mars):  a  celebrated 
plain  and  oiicn  fii'ld  of  ancient  Rome:  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  the  place 
in  which  the  Roman  youth  performed  nnlitarv  exercises  and 
evolutions,  and  in  which  the  comitia  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  laws  and  electing  magistrates.  It  was  sub- 
sequently used  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure-ground. 

Campveer,  kaam|i-vayr ,  Kampveer.  or  Veer :  a  de- 
cayed maritime  town  of  'the  Netlierlands :  province  of  Zee- 
land;  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island  of  Walcheren:  4 
miles  X,  N.  E.  of  Middleburg  (see  nnip  (d'  llollaml  and  Bel- 
gium, ref.  8-C).  It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  a  town- 
house  with  an  elegant  tower.     The  Scotcli  "Staple-port," 


owing  to  a  marriage  of  the  Lord  of  Campveer  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  James  I.,  was  transferred  from  Bruges  to  Campveer 
in  1444,  after  wliich  this  town  had  peculiar  trading  relations 
with  Scotland  for  several  centuries. 

Camwood :  See  Barwood. 

Ca'iia :  a  village  of  Galilee:  the  scene  of  Christ's  first 
miracle  (.John  ii.).  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  some 
ruins  6  miles  X.  of  Nazareth  (see  map  of  Palestine,, ref.  6  D). 
The  natives  call  this  place  Catia-el-Jelil. 

Ca'iiaaii  [lowJand,  netherlands,  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  low  coastlands  wliere  the  Canaanites  dwelt]  : 
the  name  of  the  youngest  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  18);  of 
the  tribe  descending  from  him  (Hos.  xii.  7);  and,  most  fre- 
quently, of  the  land  inhabited  by  that  tribe — the  "land  of 
Canaan "  (Gen.  ix.  31).  In  the  last  sense  it  denotes  the 
whole  region  between  the  Jordan  and  the  IMediterranean, 
from  the  Xegebh  in  the  S.  to  Phoenicia  in  the  X.  The  rulers 
of  the  Canaanites  in  1400  B.  c.  used  Babylonian  as  the  official 
language  of  diplomacy,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
Babylonians  had  previously  conquered  the  country.  Like 
the  Phoenicians,  they  were  a  commercial  people  and  lived  in 
peaceful  relations  with  the  people  who  occupied  the  land  be- 
fore their  arrival.  They  had,  moreover,  cities  with  walls  and 
gates  (Josh.  x.  20).  fortresses  on  the  heights,  and  formidable 
chariots  of  iron  (Josh,  xi,  4),  One  of  their  cities  was  called 
Kirjathsepher — that  is,  "the  city  of  books"  (Judg.  i.  11) — 
which  shows  that  they  were  not  illiterate.  They  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  each  governed  by  a  king  and  a 
council  of  elders.  Recent  discoveries  have  demonstrated 
that  the  country  was  in  1400  B.  c.  a  dependency  of  Egypt. 
Many  of  the  cities  had  Egyptian  governors  called  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  "kings,"  and  all  paid  tribute.  On  the  X. 
the  Canaanites  were  threatened  by  the  Hittites,  on  the  S.  and 
E.  by  predatory  tribes.  The  people  worshiped  Baal  and 
Astarte,  practiced  witchcraft  and  magic,  and  were  idolatrous, 
superstitious,  and  licentious.  See  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  v. 
(1892).    See  Palestine. 

Canada,  Dominion  of:  all  the  British  possessions  in  Xorth 
America,  except  Xewfoundland  and  its  dependency  in  Lab- 
rador, lying  X.  and  N.  E.  of  the  U.  S.,  embracing  the  provinces 
of  Ontario.  Quebec,  Xova  Scotia,  Xew  Brunswick,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  Xorth- 
west  Territories :  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
E,  t)y  Baffin's  Bay,  Davis's  .Strait,  Labrador,  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  S.  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  parallel  of  45° 
X.  lat.  east  of  the  lakes  and  that  of  49'  X.  lat.  west  of  them, 
N,  VV,  by  Alaska,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  3,456,- 
383  sq.  miles,  of  which  140.736  were  water ;  population  (1891) 
4.833.239.  The  principal  cities,  with  population  in  1891,  are 
Montreal.  216.650;  Toronto,  181,220:  Quebec,  63,090 ;  Ham- 
ilton, 48.980:  Ottawa  (the  capital),  44,154;  St.  John,  39,179; 
Halifax,  38,556:  London,  31,977;  Winnipeg,  25,642 ;  King- 
ston. 19,264 ;  Victoria,  16,841 ;  and  Vancouver,  13,685, 

Physical  Features. — The  coast-line  ig  broken  on  the  E,  by 
the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  and  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs  :  on  the  X.  by  Hudson  Bay,  Baffin's  Bay, 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  Jlelville  and  Lancaster  Sounds; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  The  principal  moun- 
tains are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  V.  S.,  on  the  W, ;  the  Cascade  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean :  the 
Laurentian  range,  extending  from  Labrador  along  the  X. 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river:  the  Xotre  Dame  ^lountains  in 
Quebec  ;  and  the  North  and  South  Moinitains  and  the  Cobe- 
quid  Mountains,  both  in  Xova  Scotia.  \'ancouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  on  theW. ;  Prince  Edward.  Cape  Breton, 
and  Anticosti,  (m  the  E, ;  and  the  chain  along  the  enl  ire  north 
coast,  known  as  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  are  the  principal 
islands.  All  of  the  region  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  northwest- 
ern boundary  of  Ontario  was  once  a  vast  forest,  and  still  con- 
tains the  jirincipal  timber  growths.  Where  the  forest  has 
been  cleared  the  soil  is  well  a<lapted  to  agriculture.  The 
great  wheat -growing  region  is  lietween  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Ontario  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  contains 
the  Red  river  valley  and  the  Lake  Winnipeg  plateau.  The 
north  part,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Hudson  Bay,  is 
heavily  wooded,  contains  large  auriferous  deposits,  and  is 
still  the  great  fur-preserve  of  the  world. 

Lakes  and  Riiers. — The  most  important  system  is  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrenxe  (q.  v.).  through  which  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  lying  partly  witliin  the  Dominion, 
find  their  outlet  to  the  sea.     Its  principal  tributaries  in  its 
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lower  course  are  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  remarkable  Saguenny. 
The  St.  .John  t'oriiis  the  X.  boundary  of  Maine  a.s  far  as 
(irarid  FalLs,  and  then  becomes  the  i;reat  river  iif  New 
Urunswiclv.  In  the  Xortlieast  Territory  the  Koksoak  or 
.South  river  flows  nortlnvanl  into  Unj^ava  Bav,  wliile  the 
Little  and  the  Great  Whale,  the  Bij;.  the  East  Jtain,  and  the 
Kupert  rivere  enter  Hudson  Bay  from  the  east.  Albany 
river  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Ontario  provinee.  receives  through  a  soulhern  tributary  the 
waters  of  Lake  Nipij;on.  an<l  empties  into  .James  Hay.  The 
vast  area  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
a  region  abounding  in  lakes  and  liaving  intricate  river  sys- 
tems. They  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which 
are  tributary  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  other  discharges  di- 
rectly into  the  Arctic  Oci'an.  The  most  southern  of  these 
is  the  Nelson  river.  Its  u[iper  eastern  course  consists  of 
Hainy  Lake  and  river  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  dis- 
charge through  the  Winnineg  river,  after  il  receives  English 
river  from  the  E..  into  LaKe  Winnipeg.  The  Ked  River  of 
the  North  Hows  into  the  southeili  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Its  lower  course  lies  in  JIanitoba,  where  il  receives  the  As.sini- 
boin,  the  great  river  of  tliis  province.  The  Saskatchewan 
supplies  the  princijial  drainage  system  of  the  territory  of 
the  same  name  and  of  Assiniboia,  and  finds  its  way  through 
Cedar  Lake  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  also  receives  the 
waters  of  the  very  considerable  Lakes  of  Manitoba  and 
Winnipegosis  on  its  W.  This  entire  system  discharges 
through  the  Nelson  river  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  second  of 
the  systems  is  that  of  the  Churchill  river,  which  forms  the 
southern  basin  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  aiul  is  inter- 
mediate between  tlie  Saskatchewan  and  .Vtiiabiiscan  waters. 
Its  greatest  lake  is  the  Reindeer  on  the  N.,  and  it  emp- 
ties into  Hudscm  Bay  about  1.50  miles  N.  of  the  Nelson. 
The  Mackenzie  system  is  the  most  considerable,  next  to  tlie 
Mississippi,  of  North  Anu'rica.  It  rises  in  .\lberta  Terri- 
tory. On  the  W.  the  Peace  river,  which  breaks  through  the 
Rocky  -Mountains,  reaches  it  on  the  eastern  boundary-line 
of  Athaliasca  Territory,  just  below  the  inlet  of  Athabasca 
Lake.  The  united  streams  are  now  called  Slave  river  until 
(ireat  Slave  Lake,  in  a  coniplicate<l  and  extensive  lacustrine 
basin,  is  reaclieil.  From  the  outlet  of  this  lake  the  waters 
flow  N.  W.  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  river,  making  a 
stretch  of  900  miles.  The  largest  lake  entirely  in  the  Do- 
minion. Oreat  Hear  Lake,  is  tributary  to  the  lower  Macken- 
zie. On  the  I'«-ilic  coast  the  Kootenay  and  the  north 
branches  of  the  Coliunbia  river,  after  forming  great  loops 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  unite  near  the  southeastern  bound- 
ary of  British  Colundiia.  Of  this  province  the  chief  river  is 
the  Eraser,  which  rises  in  N.  hit.  about  'u  .  drains  the  basin 
between  the  Cascaile  and  Rocky  Mountains,  Hows  .southerly 
until  near  the  southern  l)oundaryof  British  Columbia,  when 
it  turns  to  the  W.  and  empties  into  the  Straits  of  Georgiaat 
Vaticouver.  Going  X.  the  next  considerable  rivers  of  this 
province  are  the  Skeena  and  Stickeen.  The  upper  waters 
of  the  great  Yukon  river  are  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  known 
as  the  Yukon  below  Fort  Selkirk  ;  above,  the  principal  allhi- 
ent  is  the  Belly  river.  Farther  N.  ri.ses  the  Porcupine  river, 
which  forms  another  tributary  to  this  .Maskan  system. 

Climate. — The  clinnite  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  resem- 
bles that  of  Norway;  that  of  Ontario  is  considerably  modi- 
fled  by  the  influence  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and  that  of  British 
Columbia,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  more  ('(juable 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  corresponding  latitudes.  In 
general,  the  climate  is  much  warmer  in  summer  and  coMer 
in  winter  than  in  (ireat  lirilain.  'I'he  mean  sumnu'r  tem- 
perature in  ninety-nine  places  shows  a  range  of  from  48'7' 
to  6U',  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  a  range  of  from 
—  1'  to  40-4\  The  fall  of  rain  and  snow  gives  a  total  j)re- 
cipitation  ranging  from  10-41  to  71-44  inches. 

(hn-eniment. — The  provinces  were  united  under  the 
British  North  .\merica  .\ct,  which  went  inlo  operation  on 
July  1.  lS(i7.  It  prcivided  in  substaiu-e  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Dominion  should  be  similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  executive  authority  should  be 
vested  in  the  IJritish  crown  and  carried  on  in  its  mime  by  a 
governor-general  and  privy  council,  that  the  legislative 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  parliament  consisting  of  two 
nouses  to  be  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Common.s. 
The  Governor-General,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  has 
H  salary  of  £10,000  per  annum.  The  senators,  of  whom 
there  are  eighty,  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor- 
General ;  a  senator  must  be  thirtv  years  of  age,  and  have 
real  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of  $4,(X)0.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  (one  for  every  20,000  per- 


sons) are  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  terra  of  five  years ; 
there  is  a  slight  property  fjualification  for  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, varying  in  the  ditTerent  provinces  and  territories,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  Northwest  Territory  there  is  no  property 
(|ualiflcation.  The  provinces  have  also  each  a  separate  leg- 
islature and  a  lieutenant-governor. 

i'itiances. — The  total  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred 
chieflv  on  account  of  public  works,  on  .lulv  1,  18!»2,  was 
§29o.:'!;i:(,374  ;  the  a.ssets  were  !};.14.201,.S:ilt;  aiid  the  net  debt 
was  ^241,131,4:^4.  The  ordinary  revenue  was  .$:i6,n21,871 ; 
expenditure,  .$3tJ,7()."),S!i4 :  ;nid  the  entire  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure aggregated  each  $fi(i,r)!(l,0.j8. 

Banking. — The  Bank  Act  of  1890  provides  that  no  bank 
shall  be  incorporated  with  less  than  .tuOO.OOO  in  capital 
stock;  that  all  notes  issued  for  circulation  shall  be  redeem- 
able at  par  in  any  [lart  of  tlie  Dominion  ;  that  no  bank  shall 
issue  circulation  notes  in  cxi'css  of  its  unimjiaired  capital; 
and  that  the  payment  of  circulation  notes  shall  be  the  first 
charge  on  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  bank,  any  amount  due 
the  Dominion  Government  the  second  charge,  and  any 
amount  due  a  provincial  government  the  third  charge.  The 
Dominion  Government  holds  a  fund,  formed  by  contribu- 
tions from  every  incorporated  bank,  out  of  which  the  holders 
of  notes  of  failed  orsu.spended  banks  are  reimbursed.  Under 
acts  of  1867  and  1885  savings-banks  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  post-office  department. 

Indu.sfries. — Canada  has  large  agricultural  interests,  but 
there  are  no  reports  for  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  Lum- 
bering is  one  of  the  most  important  industries.  The  fish- 
eries, comprising  cod,  haddock,  herring,  mackerel,  salmon, 
lobsters,  etc.,  are  extensive,  and  have  an  annual  value  of 
nearly  $20,000,000.  The  principal  mineral  resources  are 
coal,  gold,  iron,  petroleum,  asbestos,  copper,  silver,  and 
nii-kel.  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  (Quebec.  Ontario, 
and  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  are  the  chief  mining 
districts.  The  mineral  production  in  1892  had  a  value  of 
§19,.")(K),000.  The  census  of  1891  showed  that  75,768  manu- 
facturing establishments  reported.  These  had  a  combined 
capital  of  |;:Jo3,836,817,  employed  367,496  persons,  and  had 
jiroducts  valued  at  $475,44.5,705. 

Co  in  me  ire. — The  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  with 
the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain.  The  iirincijial  imports  from 
(ireat  Britain  are  iron  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods;  the 
chief  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  breadstuffs,  timber, 
cheese,  cattle,  and  ap[iles,  and  to  tlie  U.  S.  breadstuffs, 
lumber,  cattle,  fish,  iron,  and  coal.  The  total  trade  in  1893 
amounted  in  value  to  !i;247.638,ti20.  of  whiclt  $108,984,978 
was  with  the  U.S.  and  $107,391,070  with  Great  Britain. 
The  imports  were  $129,074,268  ;  exj.orls.  $118,.564.352.  The 
total  registered  shipping  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  was  7,007  vessels, 
aggregating  964,129  tons,  and  valued  at  $28,923,870. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  total  mileage  of  canal, 
river,  and  lake  navigation  exceeds  2,700.  The  canals  are 
designed  |)rincii>ally  to  facilitate  navigation  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  In  1892  they  com- 
prised the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence  system, Chambly,  Ottawa, 
Rideau,  St,  Peter's.  Trent  \'alley,  and  Murray,  and  had  cost 
for  construction  and  enlargement  alone  $58,885,570.  All 
the  systems  belong  to  the  Dominion  Government.  The  rail- 
way system  is  very  extensive.  In  1892  there  were  14,870 
miles  in  operation,  and  concessions  had  been  granted  for 
4.000  miles  more.  The  Dominion  Government  owned  tlie 
Intercolonial,  the  Windsor  Branch,  and  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  railw.ays.  The  Caiiailiaii  Pacific  Railway  extends 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver.  2.906  inile.s. 

Cliurclies. — There  is  no  stale  Church  in  the  Dominion, 
each  religious  denomination  being  governed  by  its  own 
laws.  The  census  of  1891  gave  the  following  statistics  of 
the  religious  bodies;  Roman  Catholic,  1,992,017  adherents; 
Methodist,  847,765;  Presbyterian,  75.5.326;  Anglican.  646.- 
059;  Uaiitist.  302.565;  Lutheran,  63,982;  Congregational, 
28,157;  miscellaneous  creeds,  108,013.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  the  .strongest  in  CJuebec,  and  the  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches  were  the 
strongest  in  Ontario. 

Schooh.—\i\  1890-92  there  were  15,793  public  and  1,011 
high,  normal,  and  model  schools,  with  883,266  pupils  in 
the  former  and  114.207  in  the  latter.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture exceeds  $l().Ot)0.000.  There  were  14  universities,  10 
colleges.  17  cla.ssical  colleges.  6  colleges  for  women,  5  agri- 
cultural colleges,  the  Royal  .Military  College  at  Kingston, and 
several  .schools  for  artillery  and  infantry  instruction.  The 
iniblic-sidiool  sy.stem  in  Ontario  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  ;  in  other  provinces  it  is  under  super- 
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intendents  and  boards  of  education,  who  report  to  the  pro- 
vincial secretaries.  In  Manitoba  all  public  schools  were 
made  non-sectarian  in  1890 ;  in  Quebec  education  is  based  on 
religious  teaching;  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  the  schools  are 
strictly  undenominational. 

History. — .Jacques  Cartieb  {q.  v.)  entered  the  St.  Ijaw- 
rence  river  in  1534  and  again  in  ir):i5,  and  tlic  first  ]ierma- 
nent  settlement  was  made  by  a  Frencli  colony  under  de 
Monts  at  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  in  1604.  The  French 
founded  Quebec  in  1G08,  after  which  numerous  F'rencli 
colonists  settled  in  Lower  Canada,  near  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  The  British  general  Wolfe  captured  Quebec  in  17.59, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed  in  1760.  Upper 
Canada  was  settled  mostly  by  English  and  Scotch  emi- 
grants. In  1791  Canada  was  divided  into  two  pirovinces, 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (afterward  called  Canaila 
West  and  Canada  East,  and  later  Ontario  and  Quebec). 
Both  were  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  in  iy;!7,  and  re- 
united in  1840.  By  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.  ])assed 
JIar.  29,  1867,  and  taking  effect  July  1  of  that  year,  the 
Canadian  pi-ovinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  were  federally  united  into  one  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  de- 
clared in  favor  of  joining  the  Dominion,  but  the  people,  in 
Nov.,  1869,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  against  it.  From 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  the  (Government  of  the  Domin- 
ion purchased  in  the  same  year  its  vast  territory.  An  in- 
surrection of  colonists  and  natives,  who  protested  against 
having  their  land  treated  as  a  dependent  territory,  induced 
the  Government  to  organize  in  1870  that  part  of  the  newly 
purchased  territory  wliich  is  situated  between  Ion.  96'  and 
99°  W.,  and  the  U.  S.  boiandary-line  and  lat.  .50'  38'  N.,  as 
an  independent  province  of  the  Dominion,  under  the  name 
of  Manitoba.  The  immense  unorganized  territory  beyond 
the  limits  of  Manitoba  is  called  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. On  Mar.  31,  1871,  British  Columbia  was  received  into 
the  Dominion.  Invasions  of  Canada  by  armed  Fenians 
from  the  U.  S.  were  attempted  in  1866  and  1870,  but  were 
repelled  without  difficulty.  The  long-pending  controver- 
sies with  the  U.  S.  were  mostly  settled  by  the  Washington 
treaty  of  1871.  In  1873  Prince  Etl^ard  Island  joined  the 
Dominion.  The  Northwestern  Territories  were  partly  di- 
vided in  1882  into  four  provinces — Assiniboia,  95,000  sq. 
miles;  Saskatchewan,  114,000  .sq.  miles;  Alberta,  lOO.OOOsq. 
miles;  and  Athabasca,  132,000  sq.  miles.  The  half-breed 
and  Indian  "T-ebellion  in  the  Northwest  Territories  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  led  by  Louis  Riel,  was  put  down  in  a  few 
months.     Riel  was  lianged  the  same  year. 

Authorities. — 8t.atislic.al  Year-books  of  Canada;  An- 
nual Reports  of  tlie  Oeologienl  Surrey  of  Canada;  Cana- 
dian Almanack  (annual) ;  .Selwyn  and  Dawson,  Descriptive 
Sketcli  of  tlie  P/ii/s.  (ieofi.  and  Geology  of  tlie  Dom.  of 
■  Canada  (18.S4);  Silver's  Handbook  to  Canada  (1881) :  Mor- 
gan, Canadian  Parliamentary  Companion,  and  Donrinion 
Annual  Iteyister  and.  Periew;  Bryce.  Manitoba  (1SS2); 
Chapleau,  Report  on  tlie  Constitution  of  the  IJum.  of  Cana- 
da (1891) ;  (jreswell,  Ceograpliy  of  tlie  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da and  Newfonndland ;  Smit  li.  Political  History  of  Canada ; 
Adam,  Canadian  Xortlncest  and  the.  Rebellions. 

Revised  by  Mark  W.  Harrington. 

Caiiadii  ISalsniii  (in  Lat.  Balsamnm  canadense);  a  tur- 
pi'iiliiie  nr  rili'Drcsin  olitained  from  the  Abies  balsamea,  a 
sj^'cies  of  fir  whicli  grows  in  Ciinada  and  tlie  U.  S.,  and  is 
sometimes  called  lialsam  fir.  It  is  a  pali'-yellow,  trans- 
parent licpiid,  having  a  |>eculiar  and  agreealile  odor  and  an 
acrid  taste.  When  it  exudes  from  the  bark  it  has  tlie  con- 
sistence (if  honey,  but  liy  age  and  exposure  to  air  it  becomes 
.solid.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  to 
check  mucous  discharges,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers,  but  is 
now  seldom  used.  It  is  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
in  the  arts,  in  photography,  in  mounting  objects  for  the 
microscop<',  and  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes. 

Canada  (Joosp.  or  Wild  (ioose  (liranta  canadensis);  a 
goose  of  the  lamily  Aiialida'  :  30  to  35  inches  long;  brown- 
ish above,  lighter  beneath,  with  the  head,  nei'k,  bill, and  feet 
black,  a  while  patch  on  eaeli  cheek  :  inhabits  .Vorth  America, 
lireeiling  at  the  \.  anil  wintering  in  warmer  regions.  Tlii'se 
liirds  usuidly  fly  in  a  >-shaped  figure  (though  sometimes  in 
a  straight  line),  led  by  an  experienced  gander,  who  frequently 
gives  utterance  to  his  familiar  honk.  "Their  spring  migra- 
tions usually  take  place  from  Mar.  20  to  the  last  of  April,  but 
are  wholly  depemleiit  upon  the  state  of  the  seascm.     They 


breed  at  the  N.,  and  linger  there  till  the  hard  frosts  warn 
them  that  the  lakes  and  streams  will  soon  be  frozen  over." 


Canada  goose,  or  wild  goose. 

While  performing  their  long  journeys  they  usually  fly  at 
a  great  height,  probaljly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Canadian  Literature:  British  Canada  has  literary  men, 
perhaps  in  full  proportion  to  her  circumstances  and  oppor- 
tunities :  liiit  she  can  not  lie  said  to  have  a  national  literature, 
as  .she  lias  no  distinct  nationality.  Her  leading  writers  com- 
monly piililish  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  New  York.  Of 
her  nafi\-e  authors  some  have  gone  to  reside  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  empire  or  in  the  U.  S.  Some  of  her  au- 
thors are  not  native.  The  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  was  a 
conspicuous  member  of  a  group  resident  in  Canada,  but 
fully  as  much  British  as  Canadian.  French  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  nationality  distinct  both  from  that  of  the 
British,  with  whom  her  iieople,  though  politically  united,  do 
not  amalgainate,  and  from  that  of  the  French,  from  whom 
she  has  been  not  only  severed  by  conquest,  but  estranged 
by  the  French  Revolution,  the  effects  of  which  .she  did  not 
share.  Her  literature  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  national, 
and  forms  a  subject  for  separate  notice. 

Literature  in  t'anada  had  its  beginnings  with  the  founding 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  colony  in  the  days  of  Cham- 
plain.  From  tlial  period  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  country  date.  The  chief  literary  ]iroduct  of 
the  era  embraces  Chaniplain's  voluminous  narratives  of  his 
voyages  ;  \jCscavho\'» Histon/ of  yeir France,  to  which  is  ajj- 
pended  JjCS  3Inses  de  la.  Aonvelle  France;  Sagard's  Le 
(r'rand  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hnrons;  and  the  famed  Rela- 
tions des  Jesiiites,  a  work  replete  with  thrilling  incidents, 
told  with  much  simplicity  of  style,  of  missionary  adventure. 
A  collected  and  sciiohirly  edition  of  Chanqilain's  works,  in 
six  quarto  volumes,  appeared  at  Quebec  in  1870.  under  the 
editorship  of  Abbe  Laverdicre.  The  crude  records  of  the 
voyages  of  the  early  discoverers,  Cartier,  Roberval.  and 
others,  can  hardly  be  sai<l  to  belong  to  native  literature, 
though  Canailian  reprints  have  been  issued  by  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  llislorii-al  Society. 

The  later  writers  of  t)ld  France  identified  with  Canada 
prior  to  thecon(|Ue.st  are  also  ec<-lesiastics.  attached  either  to 
the  .Jesuit  or  to  the  RecoUet  order.  Le  Clerq  is  known  by 
his  work  entitled  L'fjtuldissement  de  la  Foi,  which  was 
published  in  France  in  1691,  and  was  translated  with  a 
memoir.  Iiy  the  late  Dr.  .1.  (;.  Gilmary  Shea,  of  New  York. 
The  work  gives  an  account  of  the  author's  missionary  labors 
in  the  Caspe  region,  and  is  I'hiefly  nofalilc  for  its  satirical 
remarks  on  Ihe.lesuils  and  their  politic  methods.  A  work 
held  in  some  esteem  liy  collectors  is  Les  J/ieiirs  des  Sauvages 
Aineriijiiaines,  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Ijafitau,  which  consists 
of  an  intimate  study  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  among 
whom  the  author  labored.  Father  Louis  Hennepin's  Dis- 
coreries  and  Voyages  is  valuable  as  the  narrative  of  an  enter- 
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iii-isinjEC  traveler — llie  thi-t  KiircipeKn  tu  visit  the  Falls  nf 
Niajrara.  In  ('liarlevoix  Krencli  Canada  possesses t lie  alilest 
anil  best  infdrineil  of  llie  writers  of  the  era.  llis  Ilinliiri/ 
and  (reni'i-a/  Di-Kiii/jHon  of  SS'ric  Friiiice  records  the  impres- 
sions of  an  accurate  writer  and  traini'd  observer  who  canic 
lol'anada  in  ITiOto  inspect  the  Jesuit  missions.  Charli'voix 
pci-soiially  traveled  lhroui,'h  llie  country  from  .\cadia  to  the 
(iulf  ot  .Mexico.  Huron  La  \\^n\^a.\\s NewVujidiji'K  in  Ami-r- 
icn,  though  di'alin^  with  the  important  period  of  Frontenac 
ami  La  .Salle,  is  little  to  be  trusted  as  a  history  of  New 
France.     The  work  was  first  published  at  La  llayc  in  MO'.i. 

The  con(|uest  was  followed  by  a  period  of  Hrilish  military 
rulc\  little  favorable  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  French 
Canada.  When  at  last  literature  broke  silence  it  was  to  vu- 
fiaifc  in  tlu'  political  strifes  and  race  jealousies  which  vexed 
the  first  nriy  years  of  IJrilish  occupation.  Nor  were  matters 
mended  by  the  pronnd,i;ation  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
IT'.ll  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  what  was  lon^ 
known  a.s  I'pper  and  Lower  Canada.  In  these  wranfjlinf,' 
times  history  was  rapidly  made.  lhouu;h  it  did  not  find  a 
chronicler  until  the  union  ajraiu  bron.ijlit  the  two  races  into 
an  uneasv  wedlock.  (If  this  era  the  first  author  of  note  was 
Michael  liibaud.  who  in  lS4:i  pulilished  a  sober  narrative  of 
events  <lealiu^  wilh  the  //isfiiin-  (hi  Candda  I't  i/i'H  Cami- 
duna.soiin  hi  Diniiindtiou  J'^raiKjiiixe.  In  the  followingyear 
the  author  broufiht  out  a  new  edition  of  his  book,  supple- 
Mientinj;  it  with  a  history  of  Canada  under  Kufilish  ride. 
Between  184.'>and  1S4X  ajipeared  a  work  of  conspicuous  merit, 
which  the  Freiich-Canailians  accept  as  their  ualional  his- 
tory. This  was  F.  .X.  (i.'irneau's  llisliiiri'  tin  I'diidi/a,  of 
which  an  Knf;lisli  translation,  somewhat  nu)dilied  by  its 
editor,  .\ndrew  Hell,  appeared  in  1S66.  The  best  edition 
of  the  orifjinal  work,  cclited  by  (Jarneau,  Jiln,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Chanveau,  was  issued  at  Montreal  in  IHH2. 
I lurini;  the  sixties  two  learned  priests  entered  the  field  of 
French-Canadian  authorship  as  historians,  but  their  works, 
thoU),'h  alike  valuable,  , -ire  iioth  incomplete,  deat  h  in  each 
case  having  arrested  the  writer's  labors.  The  first  in  point 
of  time  to  appear  was  ('ours  d'Hisfoire  dii  Caniido,  \k\x 
I'Abbe  .1.  H.  Ferland.  continued  to  the  conijucst  by  TAbbe 
1-averdierc.  who  has  the  reputation  of  beiuf;one  of  the  ablest 
scholars -in  the  Canadian  jiriesthood.  The  second  of  these 
two  works  is  I/is/oifr  dr  /n  Colonii'  F'l'd/ttjnise  fn  Cdnada^ 
by  the  .\bbc  Faillou,  a  Sulpitian  [iriest  from  Old  France, 
who  spent  a  nnudier  of  years  in  Canada.  .\bbe  Ferland's 
narrative  is  in  two  volumes,  and  was  pcdilished  at  (^uelii-c 
in  ISIil-O."].  Of  Abbe  Faillon's  work  but  three  volumes  ap- 
peared, which  were  issuetl  in  Paris  in  1865-66. 

Of  the  more  recent  writers  of  French  Camula  we  have 
space  to  einnneratc  only  tho.sc  whose  works  are  found  in  the 
cniet  public  and  private  libraries.  .Anion};  these  are  P.  Be- 
dard's  Ilixloirc  dr  ( 'iiiijiidiifi'  -Id'-'. Suite's  Jlintoirc  dfH  Ciin- 
adints-Frdiirdix,  nnd  I'lircotte's  J,c  Cdiduld  noiin  l' Ciiion. 
The  latter  is  an  instruclive  work — from  a  French  point  of 
view,  however — dealin;;  with  the  political  history  of  the  two 
old  provinces  of  Canacla  from  the  rebellion  to  confederation. 
.Suite's  history  is  the  work  of  an  industrious  and  competent 
writer.  Daviil's  l^'IIixtoire  dr  hi  Rebellion  df  /,S'.)7-.)'.s' deals 
with  the  Papincaii  insiirreclion.  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  a 
l'"rench-('aiiadian  Liberal,  opposed  to  the  Tory  olijiarchy  of 
the  period,  /yr.s  ( 'tinddiens  di^  rOufst,  by  .losi'ph  Tasse,  con- 
sists, as  its  tide  imports,  of  a  series  of  bioj^rapliies  of  Fri'iich 
pioneers  in  the  West.  To  the  list  of  these  writers  We  have 
to  add  (he  names  of  two  learned  ecclesiastics,  who.se  works 
are  respectively  held  in  deservedly  hij;h  esteem  in  the  French 
jirovince.  We  refer  to  the  accomplished  philolofjisi  I'.Mibe 
ranj;iiay,  who  has  jmblished  an  inleresliiif;  work  dcalin;; 
with  Ld  (iiUu'd/oi/ii'  ills  Families  t'lutddienius.  and  r.\bbc' 
Ca.si,'rain.  author  of  l,vs  D/uixrules,  a  series  of  papers  which 
deals  with  incidents,  historical  and  leicendary,  connected 
with  early  pioncerini;  life  in  the  (Quebec  province.  Ca.s};rain 
has  also  published  L' llistoire  de  I'lliilel-Dieu  de  Quebec,  an 
account  of  one  of  the  most  intereslinf;  institutions  of  tlu' 
Church  in  the  ancient  capital.  Le  Moiiie.  who  writes  in  both 
lanf;na}res.  is  one  o[  tlu'  familiar  names  in  Canadi.in  litera- 
ture, and  has  ilom>  much  to  preserve  from  oblivion  many 
of  themiu'e  romantic  IcLcends  and  stirrinir  events  in  French- 
Canadian  history,  llis  Queber.  I'lisl  dnd  I'reseiif.  nw\  I'ir- 
liiresijiie  Quebec  are  full  of  the  military  and  ccclesia.stical 
memories  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  writers  of  less  grave  cast  are  numerous,  and  their 
graces  of  style  iniiiart  a  charm  to  the  literature  of  French 
Canada.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  this  class  is  Faucher 
de  Saint-Maurice.     Twi>  of  the  best   known  of  his  works — 


Les  Prorincfx  Miiiiliines  and  Promenades  dans  le  (iolfe  SL- 
Laurent — are  light  skctch(''s  of  travel.  La  Saguenay  et  la 
Vallee  du  Lac  St.  John,  by  the  pleasing  clironigueur  Arthur 
Buies,  treats  of  a  region  long  dear  to  the  Church,  and  now  a 
resort  of  many  tourists.  Though  the  French  province  is  rich 
in  romantic  history,  little  has  been  done  in  working  np  the 
material  in  the  fiu'iii  of  fiction.  The  novelette  ami  light 
drama  exist  in  plenty,  but  there  is  hardly  anything  of  a  sus- 
tained nature  from  the  Gallic  pen.  L'Jntendanl  liiaot,  by 
Joseph  jMarmette;  Jean  liivard,  by  C.  M.  Oerin-Lajoie; 
and  Charles  Ouerin.  by  the  Il(m.  P.  J.  O.  Chanveau,  are 
good  cxainides  of  French-Canadian  fiction,  as  are  also 
Tache's  Fiire-itierset  Viii/di/enrs  and  Trois  Legendes  de  Mon 
Pai/s.  Two  others  of  Marinette's  stories — Frdni;ois  de 
liieiiville  and  Ijc  Clieriilier  de  Jlornac — have  been  drama- 
tized, with  acceptance  by  his  fellow-eoiintryinen.  A  more 
ambitions  novel  of  an  historical  character  is  -/deques  et 
Marie,  by  Najioleon  Houra.ssa.  M.  R.  C.  A.  It  deals  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  and,  of  course,  with  French 
sympathy  for  the  Neutrals. 

French  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  rigors  of  nature,  has  ever 
been  kind  to  the  poets,  of  whom  it  is  said  she  has  close 
upon  a  hiindreil.  JIncli  of  the  work  of  these  writers  is 
e]iliemeral,  but  some  of  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  more  perma- 
nent rank  as  poetry.  As  a  rule,  its  themes  are  Canadian, 
and  from  native  subjects  it  takes  its  inspiration  and  local 
color.  Generally  it  is  fervently  French,  with  frequent  in- 
vocations to  the  muse  of  the  Gallic  inotherlaiid.  The  models 
of  Old  France  are  also  closely  followed.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, it  is  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  local  home, 
and  its  subjects  arc  drawn  from  the  national  history,  with 
pictures  of  the  religious  and  jiolitical  life,  and  of  the  social 
and  industrial  pursuits,  Asa  result  of  their  light-hearted- 
iiess  and  joyous  teni|ieranient,  not  a  little  of  the  verse  of 
the  Frencli-Canadiaii  pcoiile  is  set  to  iiiusic.  Three  song 
collections  have  appeared,  perhaps  the  best  of  which  is 
Olidnsons  Piipuhiirrs  du  Citiiddd.  edited  with  the  music, 
by  Kniest  tiagnon  (Quebec,  1805).  Williain  McLeiinan's  se- 
lected English  version  of  these  songs  hap|iily  iire.scrves  much 
of  the  spirit  and  charm  of  the  original  (.Montreal,  1886). 
The  poets  of  the  highest  rank  are  Pamphile  Le  May,  Oc- 
tavie  Cremazie,  Louis'  llonorc  Frechette,  and  Benjamin 
Suite.  The  first  of  the  riuartette  is  best  known,  jicrhaps, 
as  the  translator  into  French  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Much  of  Creinazie's  verse  has  the  ring  of  true  metal,  tliough 
it  is  touclieil,  in  part,  by  the  influences  of  a  disappointed 
life.  Suite's  ver.se  has  a  national  stauiii,  and  in  his  vol- 
ume entitled  Lex  Laureutiennes  he  has  given  his  compa- 
triots rea.son  for  placing  him  high  among  the  recognized 
poets  of  French  Canada.  Frechette,  as  the  crowned  poet 
of  the  French  Academy,  holds  the  place  of  honor.  His  iiul)- 
lishcd  works  are  Mes  Loisirs,  Pele-jlele.  Lex  Fleiirs  Boreilles, 
and  Lex  Oixeau.r  de  .\eige.  His  themes  are  those  which 
coinniend  him  i\i^  par  e.rrelleiice  the  national  poet.  His  later 
work  includes  one  or  two  dramas,  many  sonnets,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  lyrics,  dealing  with  nature  and  life. 

The  early  literature  of  Knglish-speaking  Canada  is  chief- 
ly concerned  with  the  varied  aspects  ami  resources  of  the 
country.  The  writers  were,  in  the  main,  chance  visitors 
from  the  motherland,  or  the  more  intelleelual  type  of  im- 
migrant and  settler.  Sometimes  we  find  among  them  a 
retired  army  or  navy  ollicer,  a  land  surveyor,  a  school- 
master, or  a  member  of  the  ofiice-holding  cla.ss  who  had 
come  to  the  country  in  the  train  of  a  colonial  governor.  At 
a  still  earlier  era  we  find  the  writer  either  a  Hudson's  Bay 
factor  engaged  in  the  peltry  trade,  or  some  restless  spirit 
whom  lo.ss  of  fortune  or  other  accident  luul  turned  into  the 
untrodden  wililc>riiess.  The  imisuit  of  the  fur-trade,  as  we 
have  hlnled,  led  to  exploration  and  discovery,  particu- 
larly in  the  great  liunting-grounds  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Two  of  the  more  notable  advenlnrers  into  the  vast 
solitude  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  appeared  towaril  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  works  of  liotli  being  brought 
out  in  Lonilon.  These  were  Samuel  Heariie,  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  ollicer.  who  discovereil  the  Cop^iermine  river, 
and  .\lexaniler  Mackenzie,  a  (lartner  in  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  great  Arctic  river  which 
bears  his  ii.uiie.  .Mackenzie,  who  was  knighted  for  his  serv- 
ices, was  the  fii-st  white  man  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  His  work,  entitled  Voi/age  from  Montreal 
on  the  Hirer  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Continent  to  the 
Frozen  and  Piicilic  Oceans,  gives  a  valuable  account  of 
the  fur-trade,  and  is  rich  in  the  results  of  geograiihical  dis- 
coverv.     Hearne's  work  narrates  his  adventures  on  a  Jour- 
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ney  from  Hudson's  Bay  io  flie  Mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
Birer.  with  some  account  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
tribal  inhabitants  of  the  region.  Tlie  Red  river  country, 
in  the  lieart  of  the  continent,  is  full  of  the  memories  of 
Lord  Selkirk's  ill-fated  colony  at  Fort  Garry  (now  Win- 
nipejr),  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  noble- 
man's published  Narrative,  and  in  Prof.  Bryce's  recent 
work  on  Manitoba.  The  transfer  in  1869  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territories  to  the  Dominion,  and  the  subsequent  carving 
out  of  Manitoba  and  the  provincial  districts  of  the  North- 
west, gave  birth  to  a  number  of  books  on  the  country,  of 
more  or  less  interest.  The  chief  of  these,  omitting  English 
works,  such  as  Milton  and  t'headle's  Nortliwest  Passage  by 
Land  and  C'apt.  Butler's  Oreitt  Lone  Land,  are  Prof.  Hind's 
Red  River  E.rpliiring  E.rpedition.  the  same  author's  Assini- 
hoia  and  f/ie  Si(.i/aitchewan,  and  the  Rev.  Principal  Grant's 
Ocean  to  Oreini.  The  (_\iiiiidi(in  Nortliwest :  its  Jlistonj 
and  its  Tniiihles.  by  G.  Mercer  Adam,  may  also  be  consulted 
for  an  account  of  the  region,  from  the  granting  of  the  char- 
ter to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com])any,  through  the  troublous 
era  of  Lord  Selkirk's  conflict  with  the  rival  fur-trading  cor- 
poration on  the  Red  river,  to  the  acquisition  of  tlie  Territory 
l)y  Canada,  with  the  narrative  of  Riel's  two  rebellions  and 
the  military  operations  in  suppressing  tliem. 

A  new  literature  arose  with  the  settlement  of  tlie  British 
province  of  Up|)er  Canada,  which  occurred  shortly  after 
the  close  of  tlie  war  of  independence  and  was  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  young  republic  by  incoming  bands  of 
United  Empire  loyalists — that  is,  of  the  a<lherents  of  the 
British  crown  who  preferred  to  live  under  the  old  flag  even 
in  the  wilderness.  At  first  this  literature,  as  we  have  said, 
consisted  chiefly  of  works  of  travel  by  old-country  writers, 
then,  as  the  iirovinces  opened  up,  of  works  of  a  topograph- 
ical and  desi'riptive  character;  after  which  came  the  era  of 
political  agitation  and  of  clamor  for  the  reform  of  abuses 
connected  with  the  autocratic  form  of  colonial  government 
which  prevailed,  together  with  a  jilentiful  crop  of  political 
diatribes  and  other  literary  herakls  of  revolt.  Prior  to  the 
political  ontl)reak  occurred  tlie  war  of  1813,  which  called 
forth  a  number  of  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  patriotic 
ardor.  The  more  important  of  these  are  the  works  of  David 
Thompson,  Gilbert  Auchinleck,  and  Col.  Collin.  Students 
of  the  period  should  also  be  directed  to  Tupper's  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  For  an  account  of  the 
youth  of  the  province,  including  the  raw  materials  of  his- 
tory, two  works  may  be  referred  to:  The  Loyalists  of  Amer- 
ica and  their  Times,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Byerson,  and 
Tl\e  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  U'ith  Speciid  Reference  to 
the  Bay  of  (Jiiinte.  by  Dr.  William  Canniff,  tlioiigh  the  liter- 
ary form  of  neither  is  good.  Talbot's  Five  Years'  Residence 
in  the  Canadas,  Dunlop's  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  Bouchette's  British  Dominions  in  North 
America,  belong  also  to  the  descriptive  works  of  the  period. 
The  Canadas,  by  John  Gait,  the  Scottish  novelist,  and 
Sketches  in  Ciiniala.  by  .lameson,  the  English  art-writer, 
and  Col.  Strickland's  Tirenti/'Seren  Years  in  Canada,  are  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  works  which  record  the  social  annals 
of  the  time.  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  by  Mrs.  Moodie, 
sister  of  Agnes  Strickland,  the  historian,  is  a  narrative  of 
a  .settler's  trials. 

The  literary  outcome  of  the  political  agitation  (ui  there- 
form  side  are  Gourlay's  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Can- 
tata and  tbo  voluminous  writings  of  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie. (.)n  the  Tory  side  arc  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head's  Nar- 
rative of  my  Administration  in  Canada  and  the  Report  oi 
Attorney-tieneral  Robinson,  the  head  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact. An  abli!  state  document,  from  an  indepenclent  stand- 
])oiMt,  and  the  chief  fruit  of  this  distracting  political 
period,  is  Lord  Durham's  famous  Report  to  the  imperial 
Govcninient  on  Hie  affairs  of  the  colony.  This  state  paper, 
<'onipiled,  it  is  said,  liy  Charles  Buller,  the  Governor's  able 
.secretary,  gives  the  result  of  Lord  Durham's  diagnosis  of  the 
political  situation,  and  recommends  enlargi-d  measures  of 
self-government  to  the  colony. 

The  later  works  on  the  era  of  revolt  and  the  political 
history  of  the  times  are  numerous  and  for  the  most  part 
controversial.  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie,hy  his  son-in-law.  Charles  Lindsey.  and  Di'iit's ///.s- 
tory  of  the  Hetirttinii  deal  with  the  outlireak.  The  period 
is  also  historically  treated  of  in  .MacMullen's  History  of 
Canada,  the  most  notable  repository  of  facts,  carefully  set 
I'orlh  from  a  Liberal  standpoint,  concerning  native  history. 
The  distracting  period  between  tlie  revolt  and  the  confedera- 
tion is  dealt  with  in  Dent's  Last  Forty   Years  of  Upper 


Canadian  history;  in  Collins's  Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
don(dd,  edited,  with  additions,  by  G.  Mercer  Adam;  in  Sir 
Francis  Hinck's  Reminiscences ;  and  in  Mackenzie's  Life  of 
the  Honorable  George  Brown.  The  annals  of  the  French 
province  during  the  period  of  political  agitation  are  to  be 
found  related  in  Christie's  History  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
chief  parliamentary  and  political  ti>xt-book  which  deals  with 
the  half-century  between  tiie  jiassing  of  the  Constitutional 
Act  and  the  union  of  1841.  Dr.  William  Kingsford's  History 
of  Canada  is  an  industriously  related  repertory  of  facts, 
from  the  discovery  of  Canada  to  the  conquest.  The  old 
province  of  Acadia  fcas  several  annalists,  the  chief  of  whom 
are  Murdock  and  Howe,  in  whose  histories  the  political 
and  social  life  of  the  maritime  province  may  be  traced. 
Annand's  Life  and  Time.t  of  the  Hon.  Jo.seph  Howe  and 
the  humorous  works  of  .Judge  Haliluirton  ("  Sam  Slick,  the 
Clockniaker  ")  sliould  be  consulted  by  students  of  tlie  local 
history  of  Nova  .Scotia.  The  constitutional  history  of  Canada 
may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  Todd,  Bourinot,  Watson, 
O'.s'uUivan.  and  Doiitre.  The  prelections  of  the  first  two  of 
these  writei-s  have  fcuind  readers  beyond  the  colony.  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Question,  liy  Goldwin  Smith,  embraces  a 
brief  history  of  the  two  older  provinces  of  Canada,  with 
chapters  on  the  constitution  and  the  economical  questions 
of  the  time.  Oliver  Howland's  Hie  New  Empire  is  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  imperial  and  colonial  system. 

Confederation,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Canadian  Domin- 
ion, brought  to  the  front  a  number  of  writers,  including  not 
a  few  poets.  Space  forbids  our  doing  more  than  enumerat- 
ing tlie  chief  works  of  the  period.  Rattray's  The  Scot  in 
British  North  America  and  Davin's  The  Irisliniati  in  Can- 
ada are  more  biogra]ihical  than  historical,  though  they  set 
out  to  review  ini|iorlant  eU'iiienls  in  the  formation  of  na- 
tional life  and  character.  In  the  same  category  may  be 
placed  Dr.  Bryce's  Short  History  of  the  Ccmadian  People. 
A  popular  text-book  dealing  with  the  annals  of  the  Domin- 
ion is  Dr.  Withrow's  History,  as  is  also  his  illustrated  hand- 
liook  entitled  Our  Country.  Picturesque  Canada,  edited 
by  Principal  Grant,  is  rich  in  the  material  descrii)tive  of  the 
social,  industrial,  and  recreative  life  of  the  jicople.  Canctda 
from  Sea  to  Sea,  Illustrated  Toronto,  and  Illustrated  Que- 
bec, by  G.  Mercer  Adam,  deal  with  jiicturesque  features  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Scadding's  valuable  work  Torvnlo  of  Old 
is  of  more  antiquarian  interest. 

Fiction  is  not  strongly  represented  in  Canada,  tliougli  the 
materials  are  plentiful.  The  three  best  known  works  of  fiction 
are  The  Golden  Dog  (Lechien  d'or),  by  William  Kirby  ;  Tlie 
Bastonnais,  by  .loliii  Talon  Lesperance :  and  An  Algonijuin 
Maiden,  by  G.  Mercer  Adam  and  A.  E.  Wetherald.  The 
fir.st  deals  with  tragic  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  Quebec 
during  the  French  regime;  the  second  treats  of  the  Mont- 
gomery invasion  of  Canada  in  1775 ;  and  the  third  is  a 
romance  of  Upper  Canada  before  the  revolt,  with  types 
of  character  drawn  from  the  French.  English,  and  native 
races.  In  the  dejiartnient  of  belles-lettres  Canada  has  \m-o- 
duced  several  works  dealing  with  criticism  and  the  essay 
proper,  a  few  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  Among  the 
more  impoitant  of  these  are  S.  E.  Dawson's  Study  of 
Tennyson's  Princess,  Dr.  R.  JI.  Bucke's  Study  of  Walt 
lV7n7woH,  Prof.  J.  C.  Murray's  IVie  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
Scotland,  in  Vieu-  of  their  Influence  on  tlie  Character  of  the 
People,  Prof.  William  Clark's  Saninarohi.  Prof.  Watson's 
Treat ^e  on  /v'ro;/.  Sir  Diiniel  Wilson's  Caliban.VtnwrmoVs 
Intellectucd  Derelopnient  of  the  Canadian  People.  (Jeorge 
Stewart's  monograph  on  Frontenac,  Morrison's  The  Art 
Gallery  of  the  L'nglish  Language,  and  Josejih  Pope's 
Jacques  Cartier.  Biograiihv  is  represented  in  Dent's  Cana- 
dian Portrait  Gallery,  in  'Fennings  Taylor's  Portrait  of 
British-Americans,  in  llodgin's  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  the  educationist,  in  Prof.  Harrington's  Life 
of  Sir  William  logon,  in  Collins's  .\dniinstration  of  the 
jfarqiiis  of  Lornr.  ;uid  in  Leggo's  ami  in  Dr.  .Stewart's  his- 
tories of  tlie  administration  of  Lord  DulTerin.  Recent  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  biograjihy  include  D.  B.  Read's 
Life  of  Major-General  Simcoe,  the  same  writer's  Li  res  of 
the  Judges  of  Upper  Canada,  and  a  memoir  by  \\'illiam 
Hucking'ham  and  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  IMackenzie,  Premier  of  Canada.  G.  Mercer 
Adam's  Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Jlun.  John  A.  Mac- 
dunald  has  been  already  referred  to.  Contributions  to 
science  are  in  the  main  scattered  through  the  jieriodical 
press  and  the  transactions  of  the  several  scientific  institu- 
tions of  Canada,  (iovernment  blue-books  and  the  series  of 
valuable  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  en- 
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shi'ine  othor  contriljiilioiis.  Tlic  iiuiiiy  separately  pulilislicd 
works  of  Sir  William  Dawson  on  geology  and  the  relation 
of  soieiue  to  theology,  and  those  of  the  late  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  president  of  Toronto  University.  <lealing  with  i|nes- 
tions  eonneeted  with  areha'ological  and  ethnologieal  seience, 
are  worthy  of  speeial  mention.  Dr.  MeCaul's  Brifoiino- 
Ji'iinxin  Jii.fcripfionx  imd  Dr.  Withrow's  The  Ciif<ir(Jiiib.t  of 
llomt  anil  their  TexlimDHij  t(i  Chriatitinity  are  meritorious 
works  in  tlieir  departnient.s.  In  military  seience.  Col.  G.  T. 
Denison's  Uus.'iian  prize  essay  on  the  lliatory  of  Cavalry  Inis 
«  higii  elaim  to  notiee. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  chief  poets  of  French 
Canada  :  those  of  the  Knglish-speakiiig  province  elaim  notice 
here.  Iliough  necessarily  brief  niiisl  Ijc  thi'ir  menlion.  At 
least  four  of  the  Canadian  poets  have  found  fame  lieyond 
the  bordei's  of  Canada.  These  are  Prof.  Kol)erts,  Arehiliald 
Larnpnum.  Wilfred  Campbell,  and  liliss  Carman.  These 
names  are  not  infrc(iuently  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of 
Canadian  and  English  magazines.  In  ('rinii  and  other  J'oeins 
and  In  Dirern  Tones,  Kolterts  deals  largely  with  classical 
subjects.  I)ut  a  national  ode  is  oecasioiuvlly  found.  Jjamp- 
nu\n  belongs,  in  tlie  main,  to  the  philosophical  school.  Wil- 
freil  Campliell's  )iul)lisheil  work  inchides  a  volume  entitled 
Luke  l,yrirx  ami  other  Poems.  Charles  flair's  drama  en- 
titled Teenmseli  recounts  an  iiu-ident  of  the  war  of  1M12  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  Indian  allies  of  Britain. 

Other  mimes  deserving  of  menlion  among  the  poets  of 
Canada  include  those  of  .John  Ueade.  author  of  The  I'roph- 
eci/  of  Merlin,  etc:  .John  Hunter  Duvar.  author  of  Roherral 
and  other  Dramas:  Mrs.  Kate  Seymour  Mcdicau.  author  of 
The  Cominij  of  the  Pn'nce.'is  anil  other  I'oems;  lleavy- 
sege's  dramas  of  Saul  and  Jephthah's  Dani/hfer  belong  to 
the  pre-Con  federal  ion  period.  To  the  same  period  belong 
Charles  Sangster's  volumes  of  collected  verse,  entitled  The 
St.  Lairrenee  and  the  Sagiienay  and  /lesperus  and  other 
Poems.  Miss  Valaneey  Crawford  has  published  0/d  S/wolc.tes' 
Pas.'i  anil  other  Poems  in  dialect  vers<'.  Mnryuerite.  by 
George  Martin,  takes  its  title  from  the  heroine  of  a  roman- 
tic legeiul  of  New  I'^rance.  Pine,  Rose,  and  Fleur  de  Lys, 
by  Mrs.  llarrisiui,  is  a  collection  of  vei-se  characteristic  of 
the  comliined  national  elements  in  the  Canadian  people. 

The  names  of  several  other  women  writers,  of  Canadian 
birth  and  education,  deserve  mention.  We  refer  to  Miss 
Maehar  {Fidelis).  Miss  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  (now  Mrs. 
Cotes),  Miss  Kthelwyn  Wetherald,  and  .Miss  P.iuline  .lolm- 
son,  the  Indian  poet. 

GoLDWiN  S.MiTii  and  (i.  JIkrcek  Aham. 

ranaditiii  River  rises  in  the  northeast  part  of  Xew  .Mex- 
ico: flows  through  the  north  part  of  Texas  into  the  Indian 
Territory.  Its  general  direction  is  nearlv  eastward.  After 
a  course  of  about  !HX)  miles  it  enters  tlie  Arkansas  river 
about  oO  miles  W.  of  Fort  Snutli.  The  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian. sometimi's  called  Kio  Nutria,  rises  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico,  flows  E.  S.  E.,  and  enters  the  Canadian  about 
50  miles  from  its  mouth.     Length  about  600  miles. 

raiiiyoliaric :  village:  Montgomery  co.,  N.  V.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  sec  map  of  New  York.  ref.  4-1):  on  thes<iulli 
bank  (jf  the  .Moliawk  river  anil  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  oppo- 
site Palatine  briilge.  on  railroad,  ."lo  nules  W.  N.  W.  of  .\l- 
bany  :  has  a  good  school,  a  library  of  HOO  volumes,  a  phining- 
niill,  malt-houses,  a  large  paper-bag-factory,  refrigerator- 
factorv.  I'undv-faetorv.  and  three  weeklv  newspapers.  Pop. 
(ISSOi'i.Ol:! : '( IS'.KI)  2".0.Sn. 

EuiTOR  OF  "  Wm)i;,vw.\kf.  Coirikr." 

Canal'.  Canalo.  or  Canalct'to.  .\nt()xio:  painter:  b.  in 
Venice.  Oct.  lf<.  Iti'.IT:  stmlied  in  Konu':  worked  in  his  native 
city:  painted  many  views  of  Veneti.au  palaces,  canals,  etc.. 
which  are  highly  commended  by  some  critics,  but  others 
charge  him  with  mannerism.     I),  in  \'eince.  Aug.  20.  1708. 

Canal  Dover:  village  (founded  in  1  SOT) :  Tuscarawas  co.. 
0.  (for  h.calion  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  4-II):  sit- 
uated at  juncliou  of  three  railroads  on  a  high  level  plateau 
on  the  liauks  of  ihe  Tuscarawas  river  and  Ohio  Canal.  100 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  Cleveland,  and  Cohnnlius.  Here  are 
(i  churchi's.  2  large  s<'hools.  electric  lights,  and  electric  street 
cai-s.  baliy-cab  anil  track-sulky  manufactories,  galvatiizing. 
tile,  salt,  and  nul  and  boll  works,  :{  grist-mills,  rolling  and 
sheet-iron  mills,  and  an  iron  furnace.  Iron-ore  and  coal 
deposits  anil  fire-clav  and  liuilding-slone  are  abinidant  in 
the  neighliorhood.  Pop.  (IWO)  2.208:  (18110)  3.470;  (18!):!) 
estinuited.  4.200.  The  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the 
years  18!)0-!):i  is  due  to  the  establislnnent  here  of  new  in- 
dustries. Editor  ok  •■  Iron  Vali.kv  Rkportkr." 


Canal  Knlltin:  village;  Stark  co.,  O.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  :i-ll) :  on  Ohio  Canal,  and  on 
Clev.,  Lor.  and  Wh.  and  Pa.  K.  Us. ;  CO  miles  S.  of  Cleve- 
land :  has  churches  of  six  denomimitions.  large  public  school, 
large  tool-works,  railroad-ear  and  general  repair-shops,  and 
grist-mill.  .Stone,  clay,  and  coal  formations  are  abundant 
in  the  near  neighboriiood.  and  the  surrounding  region  is 
agricultural.  IVi).  (1880)  l,lt)6:  (1890)  1.173;  (1893)  esti- 
mated, 1,417.  Editor  ok  "Fulton  Sigsal." 

Canaletto.  Bkrx.irdo  Bkllotto:  painter  and  engraver; 
b.  in  1720;  wrought  in  Rome,  Brescia,  Milan,  and  Dresden; 
celebrated  for  ehiaro-oscuro,  and  for  his  views  of  buildings 
and  environs  of  cities;  was  in  England,  and  jiainted  an  in- 
terior for  King's  chapel,  Cambridge.  D.  in  \\  arsaw.  Oct.  17, 
1780.     For  his  uncle  Antonio,  see  Can.vl. 

Canal-locks:  A  canal-lock  is  a  chandler  with  side  walls 
and  with  gates  at  eacdi  end.  and  is  intended  to  receive  and 
enable  a  boat  to  pa.ss  from  one  level  of  a  canal  to  another. 
Canal-locks  were  used  in  Holland  and  in  Italy  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  invention  is  claimed  in  both 
countries. 

The  process  of  locking  a  boat  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  The  water  in  the 
lock  being  at  the  same  height  as  the  water  in  the  lower  level, 
the  boat  enters  the  lock,  and  the  gates  at  the  lower  end  are 
closed.  The  boat  being  now  in  a  compaiuitively  water-tight 
chamber,  valves  are  opened  in  the  u|>per  gates,  and  water 
from  the  upper  level  flows  into  thecliamber  until  it  is  at  the 
sami'  height  as  that  of  tlie  upper  level.  The  u]iper  gates 
are  then  opened  and  the  boat  passes  out  on  the  upper  level. 
In  locking  from  Ihe  upper  to  the  lower  level  the  process  is 
reversed. 

A  lock  may  be  divided  into  three  parts- — the  chamber  or 
part  between  the  u[)per  and  lower  gates:  the  head-bay  or 
part  above  the  upper  gates;  and  the  (ail-bay  or  part  below 
ihi'  lowia'  gates.  The  side  walls  of  the  chamber  are  designed 
to  withstand  Ihe  pressure  of  saturated  earth  when  the  lock 
is  entirely  empty  of  water.  Their  width  at  tlie  ba.se  is  usu- 
ally from  four  to  live  tentlis  the  height.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  chamljcr  a  wall,  called  the  breast  or  lift  wall,  is  built 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  and 
on  it  is  iilaced  the  miter-sill,  against  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  gates  rests  when  closed. 

The  side  walls  of  Ihe  lieail-bay  are  simply  a  continuation 
of  Ihe  side  walls  of  Ihe  chamber.  Above  Ihe  gales  the  walls 
of  Ihe  head-bay  set  back  from  the  face  line  of  the  chamber, 
forming  the  upper  recess  into  which  the  upper  gates  fold 
l)ack  when  open.  'I'his  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the 
gates  to  fall  entirely  within  the  face  of  the  chamber  wall 
when  they  are  open.  That  part  of  the  recess  in  which  the 
heel  or  quoin-post  turns  is  called  the  hollow  cpioin.  The 
recesses  for  tlie  lower  gates  are  williiu  the  lock  chamlier  at 
Ihe  lower  end.  and  are  similar  to  those  in  the  head-bay. 
Above  the  reces,ses  the  walls  of  Ihe  head-bay  diverge  some- 
what, and  are  connected  by  twist  walls  to  the  slope  walls  of 
Ihe  canal. 

The  side  walls  of  the  tail-bay  are  al.so  a  continualion  of 
Ihe  chamber  walls  for  a  distance  about  equario  the  length 
of  the  gate  recess,  and  then  diverge  as  wing  walls  to  join 
the  slope  walls  of  the  lower  level.  The  thickness  of  the 
masonry  liack  of  the  lower  hollow  (|Uoins  is  increased  to 
withstand  the  jiressure  of  the  gales  !i,l  ihat  point.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  tail-bay.  called  the  apron,  is  planked  or  paved 
for  some  distance  to  counteract  the  elTeet  of  the  current 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  lock  chamlier. 

The  miter-sill  is  a  triangular-shaped  frame,  usually  of 
wood,  from  10  to  12  inches  high,  whicli  extends  across  the 
lock  below  each  pair  of  gales,  and  against  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  gates  rests  when  closed.  The  altitude  of  the  tri- 
angle is  usuallv  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  the  width  of 
the  lock. 

.^  lock-gate  is  composed  of  two  heavy  upright  timbers 
connected  by  several  horizontal  ones,  and  tlie  whole  covered 
on  the  u]iper  side  with  he.'ivy  ]>liinks.  The  ujiright  whicdi 
fits  in  the  lioUow  quoin  and  which  acts  as  an  axis  for  the 
gate  is  termed  the  ipioin  or  heel-|iost.  'I'he  opposite  up- 
right is  calleil  (he  niiler  or  loe-post,  and  is  beveled  to  ht 
tightly  that  of  the  opposite  gate  when  the  gales  are  closed. 
The  horizontal  pieces  are  called  girts  or  cross-arms.  The 
valves  are  usually  placed  between  the  two  lower  cross-arms, 
and  are  either  operated  by  a  rack  and  pinion  or  revolve 
about  a  horizontal  or  vertical  axis.  The  level's  or  other  ar- 
rangement for  operating  the  valves  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
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the  gate,  and  are  reached  by  means  of  a  wide  board,  termed 
the  running-board,  secured  by  brackets  to  the  top  of  tlie 
a;ate.  The  balance-beam  is  a  heavy  timber  extending  from 
the  to?-post  over  tlie  heel-post,  and  several  feet  l^eyond.  It 
is  used  as  a  lever  to  open  and  close  the  gate,  and  to  partially 
balance  the  weight  of  the  gate.  The  quoin-post  rests  npon 
a  casting  placed  on  the  cluimljer  floor  calletl  a  step,  which 
projects  upward  into  a  hollow  casting  called  a  thimble,  fitted 
in  the  post.  The  top  of  the  heel-post  is  held  in  position  by 
an  iron  strap  called  the  collar,  which  is  fastened  to  anchor 
irons  secured  to  the  masonry. 

JIachinery  is  sometimes  used  to  haul  the  boats  into  the 
lock,  and  is  <iriven  by  a  turbine  utilizing  the  fall  between 
the  two  levels. 

In  the  larger  locks  of  ship-canals  the  water  is  admitted  to 
the  lock  chamber  by  culverts  constructed  in  the  lock  mason- 
ry. These  usually  pass  around  back  of  the  hollow  quoin, 
and  are  ]irovided  witli  gates.  Sometimes,  however,  tlie  cul- 
vert passes  uuilerncath  tlie  lock  chamber,  and  valves  in  the 
crown  open  into  tlie  lock  bottom. 

The  locks  on  the  Erie  Canal,  which  are  among  the  best  of 
those  used  exclusively  by  canal-boats,  are  110  feet  long  be- 
tween miter-sills,  18  feet  wide  at  the  water  surface  of  the 
lower  level,  and  have  a  depth  of  7  feet  over  the  miter-sill. 
The  lifts  range  between  5  and  15  feet.  The  locks,  lengthened 
to  admit  two  boats,  have  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  ex- 
cepting the  chamber  length,  which  is  221  feet. 

The  looks  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  in  Scotland  will  admit 
the  passage  of  frigates  of  the  second  class.  They  have  a 
chamber  length  of  180  feet,  a  top  width  of  40  feet,  and  have 
a  depth  of  20  feet  over  the  miter-sill.     The  lift  is  8  feet. 

The  locks  of  the  enlarged  Welland  and  Lachine  Canals 
have  a  chamlicr  length  of  270  feet,  a  width  of  45  feet,  and  a 
depth  over  the  miter-sill  of  14  feet. 

Tlie  locks  on  the  St.  Mary's  Canal,  on  the  Michigan  side 
of  .St.  JIary's  strait,  are,  from  the  anionnt  of  traffic  pass- 
ing through  them,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any  in 
the  world.  As  originally  built  they  consisted  of  two  locks, 
with  chambers  350  by  70  feet,  and  12  feet  deep.  The  lift  of 
each  lock  was  about  9  feet.  They  were  completed  in  1856. 
A  .single  lock  intended  to  take  the  place  of  those  two  was 
built  alongside  of  them,  and  completed  in  1883.  This  lock 
is  515  feet  long  in  the  chamber,  80  feet  wide,  but  narrowing 
to  60  feet  at  the  gates.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  miter- 
sill  is  17  feet,  and  the  lift  is  18  feet.  At  the  time  of  its 
completion  it  was  the  largest  lock  in  the  world.  The  gates 
are  operated  by  hydraulic  power.  A  culvert  connecting  the 
upper  and  lower  levels  passes  underneath  the  chamber,  and 
water  is  admitted  through  apertures  in  the  cut-stone  lock 
bottom.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  was  .^1,071,000. 
A  new  lock  is  now  being  constructed  on  the  site  of  the 
first  two.  It  will  have  a  total  length  of  1,200  feet,  and  a 
chamber  800  by  100  feet.  The  depth  over  the  miter-sill  will 
be  21  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  structure  complete, 
including  the  excavation,  foundation,  masonry,  gates,  and 
machinery,  is  $2,334,000. 

Temporary  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal  were  proposed  by 
M.  Eiffel,  'riie  cluimbers  were  to  lie  5110^  liy  oit  t'l-et.  and 
the  lifts  were  to  be  from  24t  to  36  feet.  The  chamber  walls 
were  to  be  made  of  iron  caissons,  braced  with  cast  iron,  and 
filled  with  concrete.  The  gates  were  to  be  made  of  iron  and 
slide  directly  across  the  lock,  being  suspended  at  the  top  to 
an  iron  drawliridge,  which  could  be  swung  over  one  of  the 
side  walls  when  the  gates  were  open. 

On  tlie  Nicaragua  Canal,  now  lieing  constructed,  there  are 
six  locks.  The.  chambers  will  be  650  by  80  feet,  and  the  lifts 
will  varv  from  21  to  42-^  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  from 
$1,270,000  to  .i;l,630,000  per  lock. 

The  Eastham  or  tidal  locks  on  the  Manchester  ship-canal 
have  the  walls  nunle  of  concrete,  with  granite  coping,  fender 
courses,  and  hollow  quoins.  Three  locks  of  different  sizes 
are  |ilaceil  side  bv  sid('  to  serve  the  different  t  vpes  of  vessels. 
The  chamlu-r  of  i  he  smallest  is  1.50  by  30  fee't  :  that  o^the 
next  in  size  3.50  by  50  feet.  The  largest,  which  is  alsn  the 
largest  completed  lock  in  the  world,  has  a  length  of  600  feet 
between  gates,  and  is  80  feet  wide.  The  depth  over  miter- 
sill  is  26  feet,  and  the  walls  are  4!)  feet  high.  The  walls  di- 
viding the  locks  are  30  feet  thick,  and  t  lie  filling  and  empty- 
ing culverts  are  b\iilt  into  each  wall  of  the  locks.  The  lock 
gates,  unlike  most  gates  for  large  locks,  are  built  of  wood 
instead  of  iron.  The  heel-))osls  are  26  inches  in  diameter. 
The  gates  are  each  45  feet  wide  liy  45  ft.  5  in.  in  heiglit,  and 
5  feet  thick  at  the  center,  and  each  contains  180  tons  of  tim- 
ber.    The  total  weight  of  a  gate  is  210  tons. 


The  literature  of  the  subject  is  mostly  found  in  reports 
made  by  engineers  to  canal  companies  and  to  governments. 
Stevenson's  Canal  and  River  Engineeriiuj  (Edinburgh,  1872) 
and  Hagen's  Wasserbauk-iiitst  (Berlin.  1869)  may,  however, 
be  quoted.  For  some  of  the  attempts  to  avoid  the  use  of 
locks,  see  Fulton's  Treatise  on  the  Iniproreinent  uf  Canal 
iWfci^a/f'ofi  (London,  1796).  See  also  the  articles  Canals, 
Snip-cANALS,  and  Ixclixed  Planes. 

John  E.  Ostrander. 

Canals  [Fr..  from  Lat.  canalis.  or  Ital.  canaW] :  artificial 
watercourses  for  drainage,  irrigation,  and  especially  for 
navigation.  Whenever  possible,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
natural  river-courses  for  the  purpose  of  canalization.  A 
canal  must  be  very  nearly  upon  the  same  level.  Whenever 
considerable  elevations  are  to  be  overcome,  it  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  means  of  locks.  Valleys  are  generally  crossed 
by  means  of  embankments,  with  openings  called  culverts 
for  tlie  passage  of  streams.  Canal-boats  are  usually  hauled 
by  animals  which  walk  upon  a  tow-path,  upon  one  side  of 
the  canaL 

Among  the  ancients,  when  civilization  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean,  inland  navigation 
was  very  limited,  and  means  of  overcoming  differences  of 
elevation  were  unknown.  The  first  canals  were  built  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  and  their  enlargement  to  form  navi- 
galile  channels  was  an  afterthought.  The  royal  canal  of 
Babylon,  so  enlarged  about  600  B.  c,  is  among  the  earliest 
recorded.  Among  the  ]>rojects  for  connecting  rivers  and 
oceans  by  canals  among  the  Elgyptians.  Greeks,  and  early 
Romans,  we  may  mention  the  canal  of  JIarius.  B.C.  102  (see 
Fossa  Mariana),  connecting  the  lower  Rhone  with  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  B.  r.  332.  by  which 
the  port  of  the  new  city  founded  by  Alexander  was  put  in 
navigable  communication  with  the  Nile,  all  the  mouths  of 
which  were  obstructed  liy  impassable  bars.  Aliout  the 
Christian  era  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  port  of  Ostia,  connected  the  Tilier  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  short  canal,  and  the  new  ports  of 
"Claudius"  and  of  "Trajan"  were  made  at  its  termini. 
About  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  made  improvements 
connecting  rivers  in  Lomliardy,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
Odoacer  built  a  canal  from  the  .sea  to  the  Mentone,  above 
Ravenna.  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century  began  canals 
joining  the  Main  and  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  and  the 
ocean  with  the  Black  Sea.  In  China  the  Grand  Canal,  join- 
ing the  Pei-IIo  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  .500  miles  apart, 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  great  work,  itself 
about  650  miles  long,  is  a  series  of  canalized  rivers,  and 
gives,  with  its  connecting  rivers,  an  inland  navigation  of 
nearly  1.000  miles.  Its  depth  is  5  to  6  feet.  Chjinges  of 
level  are  surmounted  by  drawing  the  boats  up  incline^ 
planes.  The  boats  are  either  rowed  or  tracked  along  by 
men.  Several  canals  were  built  in  Holland  and  in  Italy 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Aliout  1400  a.  d., 
in  Spain,  the  Moors  built  a  canal  from  (iianada  to  Cadiz, 
but  after  their  expulsion  internal  inqirovements  languished. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Eliro  and 
Castile  canals  were  partly  built,  but  not  completed.  The 
spirit  which  dominated  this  nation  is  thoroughly  exempli- 
fied in  a  decree  of  the  council  about  1680  regarding  a  project 
for  imjiroving  certain  rivers,  which  slated  that  "if  it  had 
pleased  God  that  these  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he 
would  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made 
them  such;  but  that,  as  he  has  not  done  it.  it  is  jilain  that 
he  did  not  think  it  jiroper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  at- 
tempt it.  therefore,  would  lie  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his 
providence,  and  to  mend  the  imperfections  which  he  de- 
signedly left  in  his  works."  In  1570  the  Spaniards  began  a 
canal  in  South  America,  from  Cartagena  to  the  river  Magda- 
lena.  87  miles,  including  various  lagoons  on  its  route,  and  14 
miles  of  bay  an<i  harbor.  It  has  been  badly  neglected,  but 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  it  repaired. 

In  1481  the  invention  of  locks  fcr  jiassiiig  from  one  eleva- 
tion to  another  rendered  canal  navigation  much  more  gen- 
erally available.  Tliis  invention,  made  by  two  engineers  of 
Vitei'bo  in  Italy,  at  once  gave  tni  impetus  to  canal  construc- 
tion. Several  ini])ortanl  channels  of  communication  were 
opened  in  Italv.  The  first  French  canal  was  that  of  Briare, 
built  160.5-42.'  The  Orleans  Canal  was  built  in  1675.  The 
greatest  work  of  that  agi'  was  the  Languedoc  Canal,  from 
NarliDune  to  Toulouse.  150  miles,  its  summit-level  being  500 
feet  above  the  .sea  (built  1667-81).  In  1700  Peter  the  Great 
began  the  immense  system  of  canal  navigation  in  Russia 
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which  connects  St.  Pctersburir  with  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in- 
land districts,  affordinjc  coiitiiuioiis  nuvijjation  for  1,4<{4 
miles.  ChiiileMiafrne  conceived  llie  idea  (if  connecting  the 
Danidie  and  I  lie  Main  by  a  canal,  but  the  project  was  not 
carriiil  out  until  1836-46,  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  The  canal 
is  108  nules  louf;,  and  its  summit-level  is  6.')0  feet  above  the 
Main  and  270  feet  above  the  Daiuibe.  The  Danish  Canal. 
100  ndles  lonjj,  finished  in  lT8.'i,  unites  the  Xorth  Sea  and 
the  Ualtic.  In  Prussia  water-conmiunication  is  had  by 
canals  and  river  iniprovenieiits  between  llaniburjc  and 
Daiitzic.  The  Gotha  Canal  in  Sweilen,  one  of  the  largest 
Kuropean  works  of  this  class,  was  planned  in  1716,  the  first 
part  opened  in  1810,  and  completed  in  1833.  It  crosses 
.Sweden  from  Stockhohu  to  Gothenburg,  is  280  miles  long, 
and  at  its  greatest  elevation  is  308  feet  above  the  .sea.  There 
are  altogether  800  miles  of  canals  in  Sweden. 

From  a  v<'ry  early  period  extensive  canals  were  used  in 
India  for  jiurposes  of  irrigation.  Some  of  the.se  have  in 
later  times  been  enlarged  for  navigation.  A  canal  for  irri- 
gation and  for  navigation  by  steamboats  from  Sunkelassa 
to  Cuddapar.  I!t0  miles,  was  l)uill  in  1861-71. 

The  oldest  Hritish  canal,  the  Foss  Dyke,  in  Lincolnshire, 
is  a  cut  originally  made  by  the  Romans.  Internal  naviga- 
tion wiLS  the  subject  of  legislation  in  1423.  and  there  exist 
locks  on  the  river  Lee  built  in  1570.  At  E.xeter.  Hugh 
Courlenay,  Karl  of  Devon,  in  1310,  in  revenge  tor  an  alTront, 
ruined  the  luivigable  api>roach  to  the  town  by  dams  in  the 
river.  Parliament  jiassed  an  act  for  creating  a  navigable 
caiuil  to  the  city  in  l.")31,  but  the  work  was  not  begun  until 
l")8i.  and  was  not  comphtted  until  1675.  In  1758  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  (irocured  a  grant  for  the  construction  of 
canals,  and  for  forty  years  there  was  as  great  a  rage  for 
canals  as  in  the  second  cpuirter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
for  railroads.  The  caiud  excitement  continued,  somewhat 
subdued,  however,  for  thirty  years  during  that  century. 
Siaitli  of  Durham  no  place  in  England  is  more  than  15 
miles  from  navigation.  During  the  same  period  several 
short  canals  were  constructed  in  Scotland.  The  Forth  atid 
Clyde  Canal,  first  projected  by  Charles  II..  was  constructed 
after  ])lans  of  Smeaton  in  1768-89.  It  is  35  miles  loug, 
and  surmounts  a  summit  of  160  feet  by  3!)  locks.  It  is 
now  in  contemj)lation  to  make  this  a  ship-canal  with  sum- 
mit level  95  feet  al)ove  tide,  and  12  locks.  The  ('.\le- 
Do.viA.v  Casal  (q.  v.)  is  nroperly  cla.ssed  under  the  head  of 
xliip-rimnU.  In  Ireland  the  (irand  Canal,  from  Dublin  to 
Hallinasloe,  164  miles  in  length  with  its  connections,  40  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  dee|i,  was  built  in  1765.  Immense  sums 
were  thrown  away  in  carrying  this  canal  across  the  Hog  of 
Alh-n.  In  1792  the  Koyal  Canal,  from  Dublin  to  Tormans- 
burg,  92  miles,  was  built,  of  excessive  size  and  ni'arly  par- 
allel to  the  (irand.  The  result  is  that  neither  of  them  has 
ever  produced  any  revenue.  In  (ireat  Hritain  4,713  miles  of 
navigalile  canals  exist.  Many  of  these  canals  have  been 
bought  by  railway  companies,  and  are  operated  in  cimnec- 
tioii  with  the  roads.  The  net  profits  per  mile  on  canals  so 
owned  were,  in  I8fl0.  in  Ireland  ^105.  in  England  ^495. and 
in  Scothuul  .tl,810. 

The  first  canal  in  .Vmerica  wits  built  in  1793  around  tlie 
falls  of  the  Conneclicut  river  at  South  IlaiUey,  Ma.ss..  Ben- 
jamin Prescott,  of  Norlhaiupton,  subsequently  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  I'.  .S.  armory  in  .Springfield,  being  the  en- 
gineer. The  Middlesex  Canal  Comiiany  (fow  a  canal  from 
Boston  to  Lowell)  was  not  incorporated  until  a  year  or  more 
afterward.  For  this  earliest  work  of  iiili'rnal  iinprovi^- 
nient  recourse  was  had — by  no  means  an  unusual  case 
since  then — to  Holland;  and  this  first  placing  of  funds  in 
<  anal-.stocks  in  the  I'.  S.  returned  as  little  interest  as  many 
subsequent  largir  operations.  The  boats  were  carried  up  and 
down  an  inelineil  plane  in  a  car  or  caisson  filled  with  water, 
ancl  hauleil  by  cables  operated  liy  water-wheels.  The  caind 
was  subsequently  lowered  4  feet,  the  cars  and  cables  dis- 
cardeil,  and  the  ordinary  canal-lock  introcluced,  under  the 
direction  of  .\riel  Cooley,  a  man  of  a  great  lU'al  of  energy 
and  ingenuity.  The  <anal  aroiuid  Turmr's  Falls,  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  was  built  by  ('apt.  Elisha  Mack  in  1793- 
96.  This  caind  is  3  miles  iu  length.  These  works  are  now 
used  only  for  water-power.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  af- 
fording opportunity  for  connecting  the  lakes  and  the  Hud- 
son, early  attracted  attention,  (ien.  \Vasliin;,'toii  examined 
it  during  the  Kevolutionary  war.  In  1792  the  Western  In- 
land N'avig.Htion  Lock  Company  was  formed.  By  1797  it  had 
completed  (i  niiles  of  canals  around  rapids  on  the  Mohawk, 
making  a  ]iassage  for  15-ton  boats  from  alxivc  Little  Falls 
to    Lake    Ontario.     The   State   of  New  York    Iwught    the 


works.  In  1808  .Simeon  De  Witt,  the  surveyor-general  of 
Xew  York,  was  directed  to  survey  a  route  for  a  canal  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  James  Geddes,  the  first  engineer 
ajipointed  by  him,  made  his  repjort  on  Jan.  20,  1809,  on 
canal  routes  from  ( )ncida  Lake  to  Oswego  and  to  Lake  Erie. 
On  Mar.  13.  1810,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  canal  com- 
ndssion  of  seven  members,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1803.  These  commissioners  made  sev- 
eral reports,  but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  until  A\>v.  7, 
1816,  when  a  law  was  pa.s.sed  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals.  The  first  ground  was 
broken  at  Konie,  X.  \.,  Jidy  4,  1817,  and  the  canal  was 
opened  on  Nov.  4,  1825,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  352  ndles. 
(.See  Clixtox,  De  Witt.)  As  first  constructe<l,  it  was  40  feet 
wide  at  top.  4  feet  dei'p,  and  was  navigable  for  76-ton  boats. 
Between  1835  and  1862  it  was  enlarged,  and  is  now  gener- 
ally 70  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep,  and  navigalde  for  boats  of  240 
loiis  burden.  From  1884  to  1891  about  half  of  the  locks 
were  lengthened  so  as  to  adnut  of  the  passage  of  two  boats 
at  once.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  reduced  the  time 
between  BulTalo  and  Albany  from  twenty  days  to  ten  days, 
and  the  cost  of  freight  transportation  from  $100  per  ton  to 
ii;lf),  and  later  to  $3  from  Buffalo  to  Xew  York. 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  eiuirmous  projects  were  undertaken  by 
several  of  the  Slates.  Peinisylvania  and  Maryland  began 
to  connect  their  tiilewaters  with  the  Ohio  river;  Virginia 
undertook  the  construction  of  two  canals  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  Ohio ,  Ohio  and  Iixliana  strove  to  connect  the 
lakes  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  Illinois  to  join  the  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi. 

Several  canals  in  Pennsylvaida  had  been  undertaken  by 
])rivate  companies  between  1790  an<l  1816.  but  little  was 
done  by  them.  Between  1816  and  1824  the  Union  Canal,  82 
miles  long,  from  Heading  to  Middletown  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, was  constructed.  In  1826  the  State  began  the  con- 
struction of  water-routes  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia 
and  to  Lake  Erie,  and  built  608  miles  of  canals  and  navi- 
gable feeders.  The  nuiin  route  across  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains was  broken  by  a  portage  railroad  37  miles  long,  and 
the  ea.stern  terminus  was  on  the  Susquehanna,  82  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Lehigh  river  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for  cheap 
transportation  of  coal  to  tidewater.  Two  iron  manufac- 
turers at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  near  Philailel[ihia,  discov- 
ered in  1817  that  anthracite  coal  could  be  made  available 
for  smelting,  and  to  obtain  a  sujiply  cheaply  lease<l  a  large 
tract  of  coal-land  near  Jlauch  Chunk,  and  obtained  a  charter 
for  improving  the  Lehigh  river.  This  was  done  first  by 
wing-dams,  afterward  by  jiools  and  sluices,  the  coal  being 
carried  in  "  arks."  which  were  built  in  the  woods  and  bro- 
ken up  at  their  destination.  In  1827  the  State  began  the 
Delaware  Division  Canal  from  Ea-ston  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Lehigh  Com|iany  construct<'d  a  slackwater  navigation 
by  dams  and  locks  from  White  Haven  to  Easton.  On  June 
4,  1862,  a  heavy  freshet  carried  away  eighteen  out  of  twenty 
dams  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  White  Haven,  and  the.se 
have  never  been  restored.  Below  Mauch  Chuidv  the  damage 
done  was  repaired.  There  were  built  altogether  in  Penn- 
sylvania 974  ndles  of  canal.  The  Peinisylvaida  K.  R.  pur- 
dia.sed  the  Peinisylvania  canal  and  used  portions  of  it  until 
1890.  and  then  abandoned  its  navigation.  The  Reading  K.  R. 
operates  1.53  miles  of  canals. 

Ohio  built  two  canals  of  limited  capacity  from  the  Ohio 
river  to  Lake  Eric,  and  others  of  minor  ini[iortance,  795 
miles  in  all.  Indiana,  conjointly  with  Ohio,  built  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal  from  Toledo  to  Evansville,  461  miles. 
Mismanagement  and  neglect  have  brought  much  of  this  to 
ruin,  and  the  h)wer  portion  of  it  has  been  for  some  years 
abandoned.  In  Virginia,  a  board  of  |iublic  works,  estab- 
lished in  1816,  furnished  Slate  aid  to  internal  improvements. 
.\  favorite  project  since  the  days  of  Washington  has  been  a 
water-route  from  the  James  river  to  the  Ohio  viii  the  Kana- 
wha.   See  Ja.mes  River  and  Kanawha  Canal. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  projects  was  the  connection  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  by  a  navigable  canal :  and  the 
improvement  of  the  Potomac  rivi'r  (navigable  by  ships  to 
Georgetown)  to  the  foot  of  the  AUeghanies  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  eonsiileied.  In  the  year  1784  a  charter  was 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  con- 
jointly ;  a  company  was  organized,  which  up  to  the  year 
1822  had  expended'$73O,0OO  in  locks,  dams.  etc.    The  result, 
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however,  was  unsatisfactovy,  and  after  a  prolonged  inves- 
tigation the  substitution  of  an  independent  canal  from 
Georgetown  to  Cuiiilierland  was  recommended  (1(:*23)  by  the 
engineers,  Messrs.  Jloore  and  Briggs,  appointed  by  the  two 
States.  It  was  to  be  \H2  miles  long,  30  feet  wide  at  surface, 
and  3  feet  deep,  with  Oo  locks,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,575,094.  About  tliis  time  the  general  Government  in- 
augurated its  so-called  system  of  internal  improvements  by 
act  of  Apr.  30.  1824,  and  al)oard  of  engineers  was  appointed, 
by  whom  the  entire  route  to  the  Oliio  at  Pittsburg  was  sur- 
veyed, and  the  board  rendered  a  rejjort  Oct.  23,  1826,  esti- 
mating for  341  miles  of  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Pitts- 
burg, to  be  48  feet  and  33  feet  wide  at  surface  and  bottom, 
5  feet  deep,  and  to  cost  .'122.375.081.  The  amount  of  money 
required  was  inordinate  for  that  early  day.  In  182!)  the 
eastern  division  was  authorized  to  be  built  from  Alexandria 
to  Cumberland,  Congress  providing  a  subscription  for  10,000 
shares  of  stock:  the  city  of  Washington,  10,000:  George- 
town and  Alexandria,  5,000 ;  and  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  7.186  sliares;  the  remainder  being  taken  by 
individuals.  Tlie  tirst  blow  struck  for  the  actual  construc- 
tion was  .luly  4.  182S.  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S..  .Jolm 
Quincy  Adams.  The  dimensions  were  increased  to  60  and 
42  feet  .surface  and  bottom  width,  depth  to  6  feet.  The 
aqueduct  by  which  it  was  carried  across  the  Potomac  at 
Georgetown,  constructed  (1832-40)  under  direction  of  Major 
Turnbull,  U.  S.  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
engineering  constructions  at  that  date  undertaken  in  this 
country.  The  main  portion  consists  of  a  wooden  trunk 
resting  on  twelve  ma.sonry  piers  founded  by  coffer-dams  on 
rock  averaging  28  feet,  and  toward  the  western  shore  40 
feet,  below  the  surface,  covered  by  15  to  20  feet  of  mud. 
Up  to  the  year  1845  there  had  Ijeen  expended  on  tlie  canal 
$9,502,345,  and  subsecpiently  about  |1,500.000:  besides, 
charges  of  interest,  loss  on  sale  of  lionds,  have  carried  the 
aggregate  expenditure  to  .|]5,000,000  and  upward.  Its  main 
business  lias  liecn  tlie  transport  of  coal  to  tide-water  at 
Georgetown.  The  "  eastern  division  "  (from  Georgetown  to 
Cumlierhmd),  a-s  it  now  exists,  follows  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Potomac  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  at  Cumberland,  Md.  It  departs  from  the  im- 
mediate valley  of  the  river  by  a  cut-off  and  a  tunnel  of 
3,118  feet  in  length  at  Paw  Paw  Bend,  27  miles  E.  of  Cum- 
berland. The  distance  saved  by  this  tunnel  is  about  6  miles. 
The  Cumberland  level  is  613J  feet,  and  is  overcome  by  74 
locks,  varying  from  6  to  10  feet  lift,  with  chambers  100  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide.  From  Georgetown  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  60  miles,  tlie  canal  surface  is  60  feet  wide,  and  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumlii'rland  it  has  an  average  of  70  feet 
width,  the  deptii  throughout  its  length  being  6  feet.  The 
canal  is  supplied  witli  water  from  the  Potomac  river  by 
means  of  seven  dams  tlirown  across  the  river  at  suitable  dis- 
tances. The  boats  used  on  tliis  canal  are  ordinary  flat- 
bottomed  boats  from  90  to  93  feet  long,  and  14  feet  wide, 
drawing  5+ feet  when  loaded.  They  carry  from  110  to  115 
tons  of  2,240  lb.  The  terminus  of  the  canal  at  Curalierland 
is  30  miles  from  the  coal-field  by  the  Cumberland  and  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  its  principal  connection  therewith. 

In  1890  the  company  owed  11,699,500  in  bonds  and  twenty- 
five  years'  interest  on  them,  and  after  litigation  the  canal 
was  handed  over  to  tlie  bdnilhdlders. 

In  the  early  years  of  Western  settlement,  when  the  great 
rivers  formed  the  only  vehicle  of  transportation,  an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  so  grave  as  that  made  by  the  rapids 
known  as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  could  not  fail 
to  compel  early  attention.  In  1825  the  State  of  Kentucky 
authorized  a  private  corporation  to  construct  a  lateral  canal 
(known  as  the  Louisville  anil  Porflanil).  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1830  at  a  cost  of  aliout  iJl.OOO.OOO.  Length,  Ifj 
miles;  width,  64  feet;  with  three  locks,  each  200  feet  long 
and  .50  feet  wide;  lift.  Si  feet.  In  1860  an  enlargement, 
planned  by  T.  K.  Scowden,  wa.s  undertaken,  and  $1,800,000 
expended,  the  civil  war  interrupting  the  work.  The  Ohio 
being  a  great  national  highway,  this  work  was  deemed  a 
proper  object  for  governmental  care,  and  in  1868  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  chief  of  engineers  U.  S.  army,  and 
carried  on  by  apjiroiiriations  of  public  money  by  Congress. 
A  new  enlarged  canal  was  o[iened  to  navigation  in  Feb., 
1872,  and  entirely  completed  Nov.,  1873;  the  extra  cost  of 
enlargement  (including  the  $1,800,000  already  mentioned) 
was  $3,250,000. 

The  present  canal  leaves  the  Ohio  river  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Louisville,  passes  in  a  westerly  direction  around  the 
falls,  and  enters  the  river  just  above  Portland,  Ky.     Its 


length  is  2i^  miles,  and  its  general  width  86i  feet.  The 
upper  entrance  is  400  feet  wide,  and  suitable  turn-out 
basins  are  provided.  A  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  falls  en- 
ables a  minimum  depth  in  the  canal  of  6  feet  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  depth  depends  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
river;  the  least  depth  being  6  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth 
known  about  42  ft.  8  in.  The  great  expense  of  this  work  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  bed  is  cut  through  hard  limestone 
rock,  and  its  sides  are  protected  by  stone  walls,  above  which 
rise  earthen  parapets  to  a  height  of  44  feet  aliove  canal  bot- 
tom and  1^  feet  above  highest  known  flood.  A  set  of 
guard-gates  at  the  head  provides  for  sluitting  off  water 
when  necessaiT.  At  the  lower  end  are  the  old  locks,  still 
preserved  as  originally  constructed,  and  the  two  new  locks 
which  form  the  outlet  of  a  short  branch  have  lifts  of  12 
and  14  feet ;  their  length  between  miter-jiosts  is  372  feet, 
available  length  335  feet,  width  80  feet. 

The  guard  or  flood  gates  at  the  head  of  the  locks  are  47J 
feet  long  and  46  ft.  11  in.  high.  The  upper  lift-gates  are 
47|  feet  long,  24J  feet  high,  and  built  of  a  combination  of 
oak  and  pine.  'The  middle  and  lower  Hft-gates  are  47t  feet 
long.  31  ft.  2J  in.  and  27  ft.  2  in.  high,  respectively.  They 
are  built  entirely  of  oak,  except  planking,  which  is  of  pine. 
The  upper  lock  was  unproved  in  1890  by  raising  the  lock 
walls  and  middle  gates  by  building  on  them  with  timber  15 
inches,  increasing  the  practicable  use  of  the  canal  17  per 
cent. 

Except  duiTng  high  water,  when  there  are  10  feet  or  more 
at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Ohio 
river  passes  through  the  canal.  During  the  year  1890-91 
3.940  boats  passed  through  the  locks,  and  3,878  down  the 
river. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  were  connected  in 
1824-29  by  a  canal  through  Delaware  and  Maryland  nearly 
14  miles  long.  The  summit-level,  16  feet  above  mean  tide 
and  10  miles  long,  is  supplied  by  pumps.  Surveys  have 
been  in  progress  for  a  few  years  for  a  new  canal  between 
these  bays.  This  work  was  aided  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
In  New  Jersey  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  built  ia 
1831-34,  44  miles  long,  connects  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
rivers,  making  an  inland  navigation  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  The  first  application  of  steam-power  to  oper- 
ating locks  was  made  in  1868  on  this  canal  by  Ashbel  Welch, 
C.  E.,  and  increased  the  capacity  of  the  canal  50  per  cent. 
The  Morris  Canal,  101  miles  long,  built  about  1830,  con- 
nects the  coal-regions  of  Pennsylvania  with  New  York  har- 
bor. This  canal  was  purchased"  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R., 
but  has  been  operated  by  it  at  a  loss. 

In  the  Southern  States  over  2.50  miles  of  canal  have  been 
built.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  (gq.  i<.). 

The  speculation  in  canals  which  began  in  1820-21  was 
checked  liy  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and.  of  more  than 
5,000  miles  projected  and  begun,  less  than  3,000  were  built. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  these  have  paid  interest  on  the 
money  invested.  The  New  York  State  canals  were  built  by 
the  State  Government.  Of  906  miles  built,  514  miles  are 
operated  by  tlie  State  at  an  anmuil  expense  of  about  $700,- 
000.  No  tolls  have  been  collected  since  Jan.,  1883.  For  the 
twenty-eight  years  1862-90  the  average  tonnage  was  5,714,- 
170  tons.  The*ictual  expense  of  the  canals  to  the  State  up 
to  Jan.,  1889,  has  been  $39,851,986  in  excess  of  all  revenue 
derived  therefrom.  This  sum  re]ireseiits  the  premium  which 
the  people  of  New  York  have  paid  in  taxes  to  secure  and 
encourage  the  use  of  these  waterways  for  purposes  of  trans- 
]iortatic>n.  The  annual  cost  for  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  from  188.5-90  averagcil  $1.. 500.(100. 

The  Ohio  canals,  built  by  the  State  Goverinnent,  were  a 
continual  source  of  expense,  and  in  1861  were  leased  to 
private  parties  for  an  annual  rental  of  about  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  on  their  cost. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  through  routes  of  canal  frans- 
]iortation  to  be  remunerative  has  aii]iarently  been  the  in- 
sullicient  channel  dimensions  which  f(ir  economy  were 
given  tlu'in,  and  the  consequent  small  loads  which  could  be 
carried.  Ex[ierienee  has  proved  that  with  an  enlarged  sec- 
tion of  canal  prism,  accommodating  larger  boats,  the  carry- 
ing capacity  is  three  times  as  great,  while  the  towing  ex- 
penses an;  increased  less  than  .50  per  cent.,  making  the  cost 
]ier  ton  per  mile  on  a  large  canal  41A  per  cent,  of  what  it  is 
on  a  small  one.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  canal  accom- 
modating boats  of  a  given  size  depends  upon  the  number  of 
lockages  which  can  be  made  in  a  given  time.     Increase  of 
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speed  between  the  locks,  while  it  lessens  the  time  of  transit 
on  a  canal  worki'd  to  less  than  its  maximum  oupacity,  will 
not  iru-ivase  the  voluiiie  of  tniffic.  It  is  of  the  fii-st  im- 
portance, therefore,  that  the  time  of  lo<kaj;e  should  be  de- 
creased. Practically,  the  former  consideration  is  first  at- 
tended to,  however,  as  no  canals  are  as  yet  worked  to  their 
fidl  capacity.  The  economical  rate  of  speed  for  boats 
towed  by  horses  is  2  miles  per  hour.  The  time  lost  by 
slowinj;  up  on  approaching  locks,  the  stoppa;i;e  in  locks, 
and  the  fjettin;;  under  way  again,  reduces  the  average  rate 
of  sfjeed  to  1~  nulcs  per  hour.  The  first  cause  of  detention 
at  locks  has  been  greatly  overcome  by  the  api)lication  of 
steam-jHjWcr  to  the  lock-gales,  as  <lesigned  by  Jlr.  Ashbel 
Welch,  previously  mentioned.  For  lessening  the  second 
and  third,  the  use  of  inclined  planes  instead  of  locks,  up 
which  the  boats  are  drawn  by  machinery,  and  passing  over 
a  summit  descend  into  the  upper  level  with  an  initial  ve- 
locity greater  tlwm  the  average,  has  lieen  found  effiiCtivc  on 
the  "Morris  Canal  in  Xew  .Jersey.  Inclined  ])lanes  in- 
stead of  locks  were  used  in  England  un  the  Kctling  Canal 
in  ITHO. 

Hydraulic  lifts  in  place  of  locks  are  used  in  some  European 
canals.  The  first  one  was  constructetl  in  I.S76  at  Anderton 
on  the  river  Weaver,  England,  with  a  lift  of  .50  feet.  Tw'o 
troughs.  7.5  by  15  by  5  fei't.  alternate  in  movement,  are  oper- 
ated by  a  ram  of  ;i  indies  diameter  umler  .V.>0  lli.  per  sq.  inch. 
In  France  there  is  the  Fontinetles  lift,  on  Xeufosse  Canal, 
which  connects  Xorth  Sea  ports  with  Paris.  It  supplement? 
flights  of  five  locks  wil  li  a  lift  of  *i  feet.  It  has  trouglis  l;iO 
by  18  by  7  feet  in  dimensions,  accommodating  HOO-ton  barges, 
and  lifted  by  rams  6-6  feet  in  diameter;  Louvriere  lift  is  in 
Relgium,  on  the  Can.-d  du  Centre,  coniu'cting  \ht:  waterways 
near  Moms  with  those  of  Brussels,  on  which  there  is  393  feet 
fall  in  17  miles,  of  which  "2Ki  feet  is  in  .5  miles.  There  is  one 
lift  of  .505  feet  and  there  are  five  of  .").")")  feet,  with  troughs 
141  by  li»  by  8  feet,  takiiig  4U0-ton  boats.  The  hydraulic 
rams  are  operated  by  turbines  worked  by  water  from  the 
upper  level.  A  boat  of  400  tons  can  bo  passed  up  through 
t  he  lift,  and  another  boat  passed  down,  every  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

High  velocities  l>etween  locks  have  not  been  attained,  the 
chief  olistacle  thereto  being  the  greatly  increased  traction 
force  reiiuired. 

In  Middle  France  to  this  day  boatsof  60  to  110  tons  burden 
are  hauled  by  two  men  at  a  speed  of  11  to  16  miles  per  day. 
A  man  and  liorse  hariu'ssed  together  travel  about  18  miles 
per  day.  In  Xorthc#i  France  the  use  of  animal  power  is 
obligatory,  and  boats  of  275  to  330  tons  are  hauled  by  two 
horses  about  20  miles  per  day. 

On  some  Frencli  canals  boats  arc  conveyed  at  a  speed  of 
13  miles  |ier  ilav  by  being  towed  in  floats  of  twenty  to  thirty 
lK«its,  of  270  to  300  tons  l)urden,  by  a  tug  on  which  is  an  en- 
gine driving  a  drum  arouiul  which  |)asses  a  chain  cable  laid 
on  the  bottom  of  the  caiud.  This  method  is  used  especially 
in  tunnels.  A  wire  cable  is  similarly  used  on  IJelgian  canals, 
and  for  ascending  boats  on  rivers  in  Belgium  ami  on  the 
Danube  between  Linz  and  Vienna.  In  otIu>r  cases  an  eiul- 
le.«s  chain  on  the  l)i)tlom  of  the  canal  is  driven  by  stationary 
engines,  and  liimts  are  attached  to  the  chain. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  method  can  not  be  advantageously 
\ised  on  the  U.  .S.  canals,  where  the  curves  are  inucli  more 
frerjuent  and  sharp  than  in  those  of  the  countries  where  the 
system  has  been  successfully  applieii,  A  trial  on  the  Erie 
Camil  in  1880  gave  unsatisfjictory  residts.  On  some  Belgian 
camils  hoats  are  towed  by  a  locomotive  on  the  tow-ijath,  run- 
ning on  a  single  rail.  When  two  boats  meet  they  exchange 
locomotives,  the  latter  returning  until  anothc^r  boat  is  met. 
On  the  .Muscle  Shoals  Canal  in  Alal>ama,  15  miles  long,  boats 
are  towed  by  a  locomotive  on  a  triu'k  along  the  bank.  In 
the  U.  S.  steam  propellers  have  been  used  for  some  years  on 
the  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal.  In  1871  the  Xew  York 
Legislature  offered  rewards  for  the  best  motive-power  other 
than  animals  for  propulsion  of  boats  on  canals,  excluding 
the  lielgian  system;  7IK)  communi<'at ions  were  received  in 
reply,  resulting  in  twelve  steamers  being  placed  on  the  canal 
for  trial,  of  which  three  fulfilled  the  first  test  required.  The 
n'sult  of  experiments  wius  so  satisfactory  that  ninety-two 
self-propelling  l)oats  were  placed  on  the  State  camds.  having 
an  average  rate  of  speed  of  2J  miles  per  hour,  including 
detcTilicms.     The  total  nund)er  of  boats  is  4.(K)0. 

Tlie  cost  of  transportation  by  steam  on  caiutis  is  now  re- 
duceil  to  less  than  3  mills  per  ton  jier  mill'.  The  cost  of 
through  transportation  on  railroads  is  7  mills  per  ton  per 
ndle.     These  prices  do  not  include  the  interest  on  capital, 


nor  profits.  Both  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  good  man- 
agemetit,  but  the  proportion  between  the  two  can  not  be 
much  changed. 

Canadian  CanaU. — In  Canada  there  are  many  important 
canals,  which  may  be  cla.ssed  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  navigation,  including  the 
Lachine  Canal,  the  Beauharnois,  Cornwall,  Farran's  Point, 
Hapide  Plat,  and  Galops  canals,  commonly  designated  the 
St.  Lawrence  canals,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  surmounting 
its  rapids  between  .Montreal  and  Kingston;  and  the  Welland 
Canal,  betw'cen  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  surmounting 
the  falls  and  rapids  of  Xiagara:  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Burlington  Bay  Camd,  through  a  sandliar  at  the  mouth  of 
that  bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

2.  The  Ottawa  and  Rideau  navigation,  including  St. 
Anne's  Lock,  the  Carillon,  Cliute  a  Hlondcau,  and  Grenville 
canals, surmounting  the  rapids  of  the  (ittawa  between  Mon- 
treal and  the  city  of  Ottawa;  and  the  Kideau  Canal,  con- 
necting the  river  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Kingston, 
through  the  rivers  Kideau  and  Cataraqui. 

3.  The  Richelieu  and  Champlain  navigation,  being  the  St. 
Ours  Lock  and  Chambly  Canal,  surmounting  obstacles  on  the 
river  Richelieu  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain. 

4.  The  river  Trent  luivigation.  consisting  of  locks  and 
dams  on  the  river  Trent,  a  large  tributary  of  Lake  Ontario, 
extending  into  the  interior  of  the  Xewcastle  district,  orig- 
inally proposed  asa  line  of  communication  with  Lake  Huron. 

5.  The  St.  Peter's  Canal,  connecting  the  Bras  d'Or,  a  bay 
of  the  sea  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with 
St.  Peter's  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island. 

Along  with  the  foregoing  maybe  noticed  the  following 
projected  canals;  The  Caughnawaga  Canal,  to  connect  Lake 
Chai)i]ilaiii  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence  above  the  Lachine 
Kapids;  the  Ottawa  anil  Huron  Canal,  to  form  a  direct  aiul 
shorl  route  between  .Montreal  and  Lake  Huron  by  the  Ottawa 
and  French  river;  a  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  the  Huron 
and  t)ntario,  or  Georgian  Bay  Canal ;  the  Bay  Vert  Canal, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Bay  of  Pundy;  and 
the  Shebandowan  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  navigation,  form- 
ing 311  miles  of  the  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Red  river. 

The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  Canadian  canals,  whether  from 
or  to  Canadian  or  V.  S.  ports,  amounted  in  1879  to  2.690,737 
tons,  and  the  tolls  h'vied  on  freight,  vessels,  and  passengers, 
to  ^309.427.  For  the  year  1889  the  figures  are  3,113,896  tons 
and  $361,704.  The  tonmige  of  1889  was  classified  as  follows : 
1.541.143  tons  from  Canadian  to  Canadian  jHirts,  320,792  tons 
from  Canadian  to  V.  S.  ijorts,  684,554  tons  from  U.  S.  to 
.\merican  ports,  and  567,417  tons  passing  from  U.  S.  ports  to 
of  her  V.  S.  ports. 

For  irrigating  canals,  see  Hydr.ai'Lics  and  Irrio.ation. 
For  further  general  inrormation  regarding  inland  commerce 
by  natural  and  artificial  watercourses,  see  Rivers;  Water- 
ways; Ship-ia.\ai.s,  Lachise,  St.  Lawkexie,  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  Welland.  J.  Ja.mes  R.  Croes. 

Canandai'giia  :  railroad  center;  capital  of  Ontario  co., 
X.  V.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Xew  York,  ref. 
.5-E);  28  miles  S.  E,  of  Rochester;  at  the  north  extrennty 
of  Canandaigua  Lake,  which  is  navigated  by  daily  lines  of 
steamei's.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  high  ground, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake.  The  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  lake  and  the  fishing  and  boating  accom- 
modations make  Caiuiiidaigiia  a  popular  jileasure  resort. 
Canandaigua  (or.  as  origimdly,  Connniliirqiin,  signifying  in 
the  Indian  tongue  the  "chosen  spot  ")  is  a  beautiful  village 
with  wide,  shaded  streets,  fine  ]niblie  buildings,  and  hand- 
some residences.  There  are  an  academy  for  boys,  boarding- 
schools  for  girls,  union  public  schools,  a  lilirary  association 
and  museum,  various  manufactures,  two  orjihan  asylums, 
an  opera-house,  3  bunks,  3  newspapers,  3  large  hotels,  a  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylum,  a  jail,  and  a  fine  court-house  built 
jointly  by  tiie  county  and  the  I'.  S,  Government.  There  are 
street-cars,  electric  lights,  water-works,  and  a  complete 
sewerage  system.     Pop.  (1880)  5,726 :  (1890)  5,868, 

Editor  of  "Times." 

Cnnnndaigiia  T.ako :  in  Western  New  York ;  mostly 
included  w  it  liiu  Ontario  County.  It  is  15  miles  long,  anil 
varies  in  width  froui  }  of  a  mile  to  IJ  ndles.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  banks  which  present  beautiful  and  di- 
versified scenery.  The  water  is  discharged  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake  by  an  outlet  which  communicates 
with  Clyde  river,  an  afllui'nt  of  the  .Seneca  river.  The  sur- 
face of  this  lake  is  437  feet  higher  I  han  that  of  Lake  Ontario, 
ami  668  above  the  sea.     The  lake  is  navigalde  by  steamers. 
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Cailfir.  kaaii-yaar' :  a  small  highland  province  of  Ecua- 
dor, lying  in  lat.  2'  to  3"  S.,  between  tlie  provinces  of  Chim- 
borazo  and  Azuay.    Pop.  64,014. 

C4nara :  See  Kaxara. 

C'anarese  Language :  See  Dravidiax  Laxoi-ages. 

Cana'ries.  or  Canary  Islands  (anc.  Forfimato;  Insulce): 
a  group  of  islands  in  "the  Atlantic  t)eean ;  belonging  to 
Spain  :  aliout  60  miles  W.  from  tlie  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  between  lat.  37'  49'  and  'id  26'  30'  X..  and  between  Ion. 
13'  35'  and  \S'  16'  W.  (see  map  of  Africa,  ref.  3-A).  The 
names  of  the  seven  largest  islands  are  Lanzarote.  Fuerte- 
ventura,  Cfran  C'anaria,  Teneriffe,  Goraera,  Palma,  and 
Ferro  (or  Ilierro) ;  besides  which  there  are  several  small 
islets.  Their  total  area  is  3.808  sq.  miles.  The  Canaries 
are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  have  high  rocky  coasts.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  higliest  point,  the  Pico  de 
Teyde.  in  Teneriffe.  rises  13.183  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  the  heat  being  mod- 
erated by  the  sea-breezes.  The  vegetation  is  arranged  in 
zones,  according  to  the  height  above  the  sea.  The  first  or 
lowest  zone  produces  the  date-palm,  sugar-cane,  etc. ;  in  the 
second  flourish  the  grapevine,  olive,  and  maize.  The  high- 
est summits  are  barren  and  naked  rocks.  Administratively 
the  group  is  a  province  of  Spain,  to  which  the  African  pos- 
sessions Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  subordinate.  The  larg- 
est island  of  the  group  is  Teneriffe,  which  is  nearly  61)  miles 
long,  and  has  an  area  of  877  sq.  miles.  Its  chief  town 
and  port  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Santiago,  where  the  officers  of  tlie 
general  government  reside.  Las  Palmas,  the  former  capital 
of  the  province,  and  the  most  populous  of  its  towns,  is  on 
frran  C'anaria.  The  Canaries  have  belonged  to  Spain  since 
14i)3.  and  the  population  is  .Spanish.  The  aboriginal  race, 
called  Oruanches.  was  conquered  in  the  latter  year.  The 
islands  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  have  been  described 
by  the  elder  Pliny,  who,  however,  states  that  at  his  time 
they  were  uninhaliited.  They  are  considered  to  be  the  For- 
tunate islands  of  tlie  ancients.  Incidentally  rediscovered 
in  1334  by  a  French  vessel,  they  were  for  a  century  and  a 
lialf  the  prize  of  various  French  and  Spanish  adventurers. 
By  the  final  conquest  the  native  population,  whose  former 
history  and  ethnogi-aphical  relations  are  entirely  unknown, 
was  nearly  eliminateil.  The  meridian  of  the  island  of  Ferro 
(17'  39'  5i'  W.  of  Greenwich)  is  usually  taken  as  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 
It  was  considered  by  ancient  geograjihers  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  world,  and  they  drew  through  it  the  first  meri- 
dian. Longitude  is  still  reckoned  from  it  by  some  geogra- 
phers. Pop.  387,728,  See  OUvia  Stone,  Teneriffe  and  its 
Six  Safellifes  (1888). 

Cauariuni:  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Bur.'n'racece; 
natives  of  the  East  Indies;  having  compound  leaves  and 
diu'cious  flowei-s.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  Cancirinm 
commune  \^  cultivated  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit,  which  is  edible  and  yields  a  lamp  oil.  This  tree 
grows  aliout  .lO  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
trees  which  ]irodace  clemi. 

Canary  Bird  (Serinus  canarius):  a  well-known  singing- 
bird  of  the  family  FrinriUhdif  ;  native  of  the  Canary  islands. 
Its  color  in  tlie  wild  state  is  gray  above,  with  darker  spots  ; 
the  other  parts  yellow.  In  its  domesticated  form  the  whole 
bird  is  often  yellow.  In  its  wild  state  it  builds  on  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  produces  five  broods  in  a  year.  In  confine- 
ment it  seems  to  be  contented,  and  breeds  readily  several 
times  in  a  year.  Its  favorite  articles  of  food  are  canary  seed, 
hcmjiseed,  sugar,  and  bland  green  leaves,  such  as  those  of 
chicKWeed  or  lettuce.  It  ha.s  great  imitative  ])OWcrs,  and 
can  be  traiiK^d  to  sing  various  notes.  Some  of  the  wild 
canary  birds  are  said  to  surpass  the  best-trained  singers  in 
loudness  and  clearness  of  note. 

Canary-grass:  the  Phalaris  cannrienMs:  a  short,  erect 
annual  grass  with  a  large  ovate  spike,  whose  rather  large 
seeds  arc  used  as  food  for  Canary  Hirds  {q.  c).  Although 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa,  it  has  long  been  grown  in  other  regions,  and  now 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  places  in  the  U.  S.  When 
ground  into  flour  the  .seeds  form  a  valuable  food  for  the  in- 
habitants of  some  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  A  closely  related  species,  P.  intermedia,  is  a 
native  of  the  .Southern  C  S.,  and  may  bo  called  the  native 
canary-grass.  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  P.  arundi- 
nacea,  known  in  some  places  as  the  "wild  ribbon-grass."'  It 
is  a  stout,  perennial,  broad-leaved  grass,  3  to  4  feet  high, 


with  a  branching  panicle  of  large-flowered  spikelets.  It  is 
found  on  wet  grounds,  and  is  widely  distributed.  Although 
a  coarse  grass,  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  forage,  which  has  some 
value  in  hay-making.  C.  E.  B. 

Canary-seed  :  the  proiluct  of  Caxarv-grass  {q.  v.). 

Canary  Wine,  or  Teneriife  Wine:  produced  in  the 
Canaries ;  so  much  resembles  Madeira  wine  that  it  is  often 
sold  for  that  article.  It  is  improved  liy  a  long  voyage. 
The  term  Canary  is  properly  applied  to  the  Bidogue  wine, 
which  is  the  juice  of  grapes  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  is  not  good  until  it  is  rendered  mellow  by  age. 

Canastoga  Indians:  .See  Iroqioiax  Ixdiaxs. 

Canasto'ta:  village:  JIadison  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  IS'^ew  York.  ref.  .5-G) ;  on  N.  Y.  C.  and 
H.  R.;  West  Shore.  El.,  Cort.  and  North,  and  Canastota  Nor. 
R.  R..  and  on  the  Erie  Canal;  33  miles  K.  of  SjTacuse.  It 
has  a  high  school,  an  academy,  and  five  churches.  The  vil- 
lage has  canning-factories  and  manufactoriesof  glass,  cutlery, 
furniture,  knit  goods.  luolders"  tools,  wagons,  horse-rakes, 
agricultural  imiilements,  and  novelties.  There  are  sulphur 
and  sulphur-and-iron  springs  within  the  village.  Pop. 
(1880)  1..56!);  (1890)  3.774;  (1893)  estimated,  3,.500. 

Editor  of  ••  Jourxal." 

Canaveral :  See  Cape  Caxaveral. 

Can'by.  Edwauu  Richard  Sprioo.  LL.  D.  :  soldier :  b. 
ifl  Kentuckv  in  1817:  graduated  at  West  Point  1839:  major- 
general  r."S.  volunteers  May  7,  1864,  and  July  38.1866; 
brigadier-general  U.S.  A.;  being  in  infantry  till  June  18, 
1846.  assistant  adjutant-general  to  Mar.  3.  18.5.5.  ami  in  in- 
fantry till  July  38.  1866.  He  served  in  Florida  1839-43  on 
quartermaster  duty;  in  emigrating  Indian.s.  garrison  duty, 
etc.,  1843-46;  as  adjutant  Second  Infantry  1846-47;  in  war 
with  Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Contreras,  Churubusco  (brevet  major),  and  city  of  Mexico 
(brevet  lieutenant-colonel) ;  as  assi.stant  adjutant-general  of 
Pacific  division  1849-.51 :  in  adjutant-general's  office,  W'ash- 
ington,  I).  C.  18.51-55;  on  Utah  expedition  1857-60;  and  in 
command  of  Navajo  expedition  18(50-61.  In  the  civil  war 
he  served  in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico 
1861-63.  where,  after  the  defection  of  his  seniors,  he  dis- 
played great  energy  and  skill  in  defending  the  country  at 
Fort  Craig,  Valverde  (bre%'et  brigadier-general),  and  Peralta 
against  a  formidable  inroad  from  the  South ;  on  special 
duty  in  War  Department  at  Washington  and  in  .su])pressing 
New  York  draft  riots  1863-64:  in  coiAiand  of  the  division 
of  W'est  Mississippi  1864—65  (wounded  on  White  river); 
in  command  of  the  expedition  which  cajitured  Mobile  ami 
its  defenses  (brevet  major-general),  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of  Gen.  R.  Taylor  and 
Gen.  E.  K.  Smith  :  in  command  of  various  Gulf  de|iartments 
186.5-66,  of  department  of  Washington  1866-67.  After  the 
war  he  was  ]ilaced  on  various  important  s]iecial  duties, 
and  when  fatigued  by  a  long  and  laborious  career  in  1869  he 
voluntarily  consented  to  lake  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Columbia,  which  he  held  till  treacherously  shot  dead 
Apr.  11,  1873,  by  the  chief  "Jack"  while  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  mediate  for  the  removal  of  the  J^Iodocs  from  their 
rocky  fastness  ou  the  northern  border  of  California. 

Caneella'ria :  a  genus  of  univalve  mollusks  of  the  class 
Oaxteropoda  and  order  Pmxohranrhiafa.  The  shell  is  oval 
or  turreted,  the  spire  is  |iroininent,  the  last  whorl  is  ventri- 
cose.  the  surface  reticulated,  and  the  columella  plicated. 
All  the  recent  species  are  natives  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
seas.  Numerous  fossil  species  are  found  in  the  strata  above 
the  chalk. 

Cancer;  the  typical  genus  of  Cancrldw.  or  true  crabs,  in 
which  the  feet  are  constituted  for  walking.  Species  occur 
in  Europe  and  America,  the  European,  Caiirer  pagiirus,  be- 
ing used  as  a  food,  which  the  American  s|)ecies  rarely  are. 

Cancer  [Lat.  coHfec,  crab,  malignant  tumor.  The  same 
word  via  O.  Fr.  cancre  (accus.  cam-rum)  yii-lds  ranker]:  the 
po]iular  name  for  rarcinonia.  a  form  of  tumorous  growth 
composed  essentially  of  epithelial  cells,  which  are  usually 
arranged  in  nests  or  alveoli.  The  term  cancer  has  been 
generally  abused,  being  taken  to  signify  any  malignant  or 
deadly  growth,  irrespective  of  its  nature,  and  some  writers 
are  still  inclined  to  use  the  term  cancerous  as  synonymous 
with  malignant.  Much  unfortunate  confusion  has  arisen 
from  this  laxity,  and  of  late  careful  writers  prefer  to  use  the 
term  carcinoma  as  entirely  definite.  Chancer  finds  its  most 
frequent  seats  in  the  uterus,  the  skin,  the  female  breast,  the 
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rectum,  stnmacli.  u'sophapjus,  about  the  lips,  the  external 
geuital  iirguus,  anil  less  eomiuonly  iu  uumy  other  localities. 
There  are  two  iuiportanl  I'omis — the  ordinary  or  y/undulur 
cancer,  such  as  occurs  in  the  female  breast,  and  which  iiuiy 
be  hard  or  scirrhous,  soft  ornu'dullary;  and  the  form  called 
epithelioma,  which  is  of  epitlielial  nature,  but  not  so  dis- 
tinctly after  the  type  of  irlands — hence  not  j;laii<lular. 
Kpitlu'lioma  was  formerly  and  is  still  rejranlcd  as  a  tumor 
distinct  from  true  cancer,  thoujrh  admittedly  near  tliis  in 
nature.  It  is  the  form  of  cancer  which  affects  the  skin  sur- 
faces, especially  about  the  lips  and  pcrineinii,  but  also  occurs 
on  mucous  surfaces,  prominently  tiic  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
The  cause  of  cancer  lias  been  the  subject  of  numerous  in- 
vestigations, but  seems  to  be  veiled  in  as  much  obscurity  as 
ever.  That  heredity  plays  a  ]iart  is  admitted,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  recosiiized  that  this  is  practically  of  little 
iiniiortance.  The  older  pathologists  believed  that  a  certain 
(lyscrasia  or  constitutional  vice  so  altei-s  the  humors  of  the 
body  that  cancer  and  other  tumors  make  their  appearance. 
This  is  now  rarely  heard.  Xext  it  was  maintained  that  in- 
jury could  be  found  as  the  cause  of  cancer,  and  certain  it  is 
that  mechanical  agency  does  play  a  part  in  the  production 
of  ■■  pipe-smoker's  cancer"  of  the  lip  and  many  cancers  of 
the  female  breast,  but  injury  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
occasion  or  cause.  Most  recently  the  parasitic  theory  has 
Ijeen  applied  to  cancer,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  proof  of 
this.  Certain  animal  parasites  of  the  family  .S'/mroiW*  (see 
Parasites  of  Max)  have  been  fmiiid  in  various  forms  of 
cancer  with  considerable  re<;iilarity. 

The  daiifjei-s  of  cancer  are  (1)  the  local  di'stnictiveness : 
(2)  the  ileterioration  to  the  seiieral  health  which  results 
from  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  oriraii,  as  the 
stomach,  in  which  the  cancer  is  situated,  or  from  Inenior- 
rhaffe  or  infection  of  the  general  system  by  poisons  pro- 
duced by  ulceration  of  the  cancer:  an<l  (:i)  nieta.-itasis  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  deterioration  of  the  health  is 
attended  with  a  proj,'ressive  form  of  anaMuia.  i;eiieiiilly  callcil 
Cancerous  Cachexia,  and  this  <;ave  rise  to  the  old  view  that 
an  antcce<lent  aberration  of  the  general  health  causes  the 
tumor,  rather  than,  as  we  now  know,  the  reverse. 

Cancel's  are  to  be  carerully  distinguished  from  sarcoma, 
the  other  important  form  of  malignant  tumors.  The  latter 
is  a  more  ra|)idly  growing  tumor;  does  not  have  as  marked 
a  tendency  to  inliltrate  the  neighboring  slructurt^s,  and 
hence  is  not  attached  so  intimately  to  the  overlying  skin ;  is 
more  vaseuliir.  and  is  not  of  epithi'lial  character.  Cancer  oc- 
elli's after  forty  years  of  age.  sarcoma  before  forty,  as  a  rule. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  depends  largely  on  its  situation. 
Whenever  possible  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  recog- 
nized, and  before  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  (where  .sec- 
ondary deposits  first  appeal')  liave  become  involved.  The 
outlook  under  these  circumstances  is  to  a  degree  favorable, 
but  no  great  hopefulness  is  to  be  entertained.  When  sec- 
ondary deposits  have  appeared,  or  when  internal  organs  are 
afTected,  little  but  palliative  treatment  is  to  be  thought  of. 
If  pain  or  haMuorrhages  or  wasting  discharges  add  to  the 
general  deterioration  of  health,  removal  of  the  growth  may 
lie  of  temporary  advantage.  Cancers  have  been  occasionally 
removed  from  internal  structures,  as  the  uisophagus  anil 
stomach,  but  without  very  favorable  results. 

WlI.I.IAM  PkI'I'KH. 

Cancer:  the  Latin  word  for  critb.  In  astronomy  it  is  the 
fourth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  is  denoted  by  the  figure  ffi. 
The  sun  enters  this  sign  aliout  .lime  21.  The  first  point  of 
Cancer  is  DU  distant  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  is 
called  the  summer  solstice.  Cancer  is  also  the  name  of  a 
constellation  of  the  Zodiac,  which  does  not  coincide  with 
the  sign  just  described. 

Caiiccr-rnot.  or  Bcpch-ilrops:  the  Epiplngits  virgini- 
aiia;  a  parasitie  plant  of  I  he  family  Orohanchwew.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  I'.  S.,  and  grows  on  the  roots  of  beech-trees. 
The  plant  is  astringent,  and  the  root  Inis  been  reputed  a 
remedy  for  c.uuer,  but  it  has  no  such  favorable  effect. 

Cancer.  Tropic  of :  in  geography,  one  of  the  lesser  cir- 
cles of  the  earth :  a  jiarallel  about  'Vi"  27'  X.  of  the  equator. 
At  the  Slimmer  solstice  (June  21)  the  sun  is  vertical  over  this 
line.  There  is  a  corresponding  circle  on  the  astronomical 
globe.  This  circle  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fii-st  point  of 
tlie  sign  Cancer.     Hence  the  name. 

Cancioiioro:  See  Soso-books. 

Cancrin',   Gkoro,    Count:   a   German   financier;    b.    in 
llanaii.  Oec.  8.  1TT4.     lie  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in 
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IT'.IG:  became  a  councilor  of  slate  in  1811,  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1815.  He  was  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  for 
twenty-one  years  (lS2;^-44).  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  iibilitv  and  success.     I),  in  St.  Petersburg,  Sept. 

Can'criliifc:  a  silicate  of  alumina  ami  soda  with  carbon- 
ale  of  lime:  found  in  Xorway  and  at  Litchfield,  Me.  It  is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  a  silicate  containing  carbonic 
acid. 

('aii'criiiii  O'ris  (also  called  noma  hnd gangrenous  stoma- 
litis) :  an  ulcerative  process  resulting  in  a  mortification  of 
the  cheek,  mostly  observed  in  children.  Impoverishment, 
poor  hygienic  surnnindiiigs,  and  debilitating  diseases  are 
the  predisposing  factors.  Among  the  proximate  causes  are 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  tyjihoid,  whooping  cough,  dysentery, 
and  severe  inllaminatory  diseases  generally;  also  an  inipn'i- 
dent  administiatioii  of  mercurials.  Usually  but  one  cheek 
is  affected.  Xo  special  constitutional  symptoms  mark  the 
onset.  Locally  a  small  vesicle  shows  itself,  usually  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the 
inner  surface:  this  soon  buists,  revealing  a  hard  yellow 
area.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  well-marked  iniluration  in 
t  he  cheek,  extending  rapidly  :  part  of  the  skin  becomes  black, 
and  a  perforation  generally  results,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
tremely fetid  odor  and  increased  secretion  of  saliva.  This 
destructive  process  may  spread  rapidly  over  the  cheek,  nose, 
eyelids,  u|i)ier  lip.  neck,  and  jaw-bone,  causing  the  teeth  to 
fallout.  The  ordinary  liacleria  of  suppuration  are  always 
present;  a  specific  bacillus  has  been  deseribed  by  Lingard, 
but  as  yet  its  relation  to  the  disease  is  considered  doubtful, 
lla'inorrhages  are  rare.  Duringthecour.se  of  this  destruc- 
tive process  the  patient  may  be  without  fever,  and  even  in- 
clined to  eat  and  play;  malaise  and  intense  thirst  are  com- 
mon. In  about  one  week  fi-vcr  will  set  in.  depression  takes 
the  place  of  indifference,  and  aspiration  pneumonia,  severe 
diarrho'Ji.  or  gangrene  of  other  parts  and  consequent  col- 
lapse will  hasten  the  usual  fatal  termination.  Recoveries, 
all  hough  rari',  have  been  observed.  Among  the  best  prevent- 
ives are  early  attention  in  ulcerative  inflammations  of  the 
mouth,  restriction  in  the  use  of  mercurials,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  When  developed,  the 
diseased  portions  must  be  tlioroiighly  cauterized  by  free  ap- 
|jlication  of  pure  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  or  actual 
cauti'i'y,  always  with  ana>slhesia.  This  should  be  followed 
by  frequent  Iv  renewed  antisejitic  dressings  and  repeated  ir- 
rigation of  (lie  mouth  with  mild  antiseptic  fluids.  Also  a 
geiienms  diet,  stimulants  per  mouth  or  rectum,  and  tonic 
treatment  generally  are  recommended.  In  case  of  recovery, 
jilastic  operations  do  much  to  relieve  the  discomfort  of  re- 
sult ing  cicatricial  contractions. 

A.  Jacobi  and  F.  E.  Sondern. 

Caiidaliar',  or  Kandahar,  called  by  the  Afghans  Alimod 
Shahee:  the  capital  ot  Central  Alghanistaii :  in  a  fertile 
olaiii,  220  miles  S.  W.  of  Caluil  (see  map  of  Asia.  ref.  '>-!)). 
11  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  two  canals.  The  houses  are 
mostly  mean  and  built  of  wood.  Candahar  has  an  extensive 
li'aile  and  some  manufactures.  About  2  miles  X.  of  this 
town  is  a  precipitous  rock  which  is  crowiu'd  by  a  strong 
fortress  or  citadel.  Candahar  is  sujiposed  to  have  been 
fniinded  by  Alexander  the  (ireat.  It  was  ca|iliired  by 
Tamerlane  in  l;iS4.  and  by  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  in  lG'2d. 
The  British  army  oeciqiii'd  it  in  18.'i!)-42.  It  was  again  oc- 
ciqiied  by  the  British  in  188(t,  anil  several  severe  eiigage- 
nieiils  took  place  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  of  great  strategic 
importance,  and  a  branch  of  the  Indian  railway  system  has 
been  pushed  beyond  tjiietta.  the  Kwaja  Ainran  range  has 
been  tunneled,  and  the  rails  and  all  other  necessary  ma- 
terials collected  to  earrv  the  track  into  Candahar  at  anv 
time.     Pop.  ;iO.()00. 

Candela'ltrnm  (Lat.  plu.  anidi'lahni):  a  snjiiiort  for 
lamps.  There  were  perhaps  few  articles  in  which  the 
ancients  so  combined  the  beautiful  with  the  useful  as  in 
their  candlesticks  and  lam|is.  Candelabra  usually  were  of 
wood,  but  marble  and  metals  were  used  for  their  construc- 
tion, and  sometimes  they  were  of  great  richness  of  material 
and  workmanship.  The  base  in  many  in.'^tances  consists  of 
three  fei't  of  a  lion,  goat,  or  other  animal,  real  or  imaginary. 
In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candelabra  which  seem  to 
have  stood  on  the  floor,  and  which  were  often  4  or  a  feet 
high,  the  ancients  had  others  intended  to  be  placed  on  a 
tiilde.  These  were  small  and  low.  The  lamp  was  generally 
placed  upon  the  flat  top  of  the  candelabriiin,  but  other  lamps 
were  soinetinie.s  hung  on  the  sides  bv  rings  or  chain.s. 
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Caii'dia,  or  Megr'nlo-Cas'tro  :  a  fortified  seaport  and 
capital  of  the  island  of  Crete;  on  the  nortli  coast:  hit. 
35"  21'  N.,  Ion.  35'  8'  E.  (see  map  of  Europe,  ref.  8-G).  It 
contains  several  mosques,  a  cathedral,  a  pasha's  palace,  and 
an  arsenal.  Its  massive  fortifications  and  its  cathedral  were 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  owned  tlie  island  luitil  it  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1669.     Pop.  lo,OUO. 

Candia:  See  Crete. 

Caiidia,  Pedro,  de:  soldier;  so  called  from  tlie  Greek 
island  of  Candia,  where  he  was  born  aliout  1470.  lie  moved 
to  America  as  a  sohlier  in  tlio  Spanish  army,  and  in  1537 
was  with  Francisco  Pi/.arro  in  tlie  second  exijedition  in 
search  of  Peru.  In  1538  ho  was  Pizarro's  CLinipanion  to 
Spain,  and  received  the  title  of  •■  Grand  Pilot  of  the  Scmth 
Seas."  During  the  final  expedition  to  Peru  and  the  march 
to  Cuzeo  (1533-33)  he  commanded  tlie  artillery,  consisting 
of  two  small  guns.  He  served  against  the  elder  Almagro, 
but  after  Pizarro's  death  joined  the  rebellion  of  the  younger 
Almagro,  and  commanded  his  artillery.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  of  Chu]ias,  Candia  pointeil  liis  guns  too  high ; 
and  Almagro,  suspecting  treachery,  ran  him  through  with 
his  sword  (Sept.  16,  1543).  Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Candidate  [from  Lat.  Candida  tus,  clothed  in  white] : 
the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  person  soliciting  the 
office  of  quaestor,  consul,  etc.,  from  his  appearing  in  public 
dressed  in  a  white  (candida)  toga.  Among  the  early  Chris- 
tians converts  newly  bai>tized  were  called  candidates  on  ac- 
count of  the  white  robes  worn  by  them  eight  days  alter 
baptism.  In  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  a  theological 
student  who  has  been  approved  before  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  the  Church  is  called  a  candidate,  and  the  terra  is 
generally  given  to  any  applicant  for  office,  religious  or 
secular. 

Can'didns,  Wim.iam  :  operatic  tenor  singer;  b.  June, 
1840.  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
the  Union  army.  At  its  close  he  resided  in  New  York,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Arion  and  Liederkrauz  Societies.  In 
1866  lie  sang  the  part  of  Jlax  in  Dei-  Freischufz.  Then  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  made  a  fine  reputation  as  an  opera 
singer.  He  was  one  of  the  memliers  of  the  American  Opera 
Company  in  1886.  D.  E.  IIervev. 

Candle  [0.  Eng.  candel,  an  early  loan-word  from  Lat.  can- 
dc'la.  deriv.  of  caiidu're,  shine] :  a  cylinder  of  wax.  fatty  mat- 
ter, or  paraffin,  through  the  axis  of  which  runs  a  wick,  used  as 
a  source  of  light.  Though  among  the  earliest  forms  of  illu- 
minants,  the  candle  in  its  modern  perfecte<l  form  is  an  ex- 
tremely ingenious  device.  It  differs  from  the  lamp  in  the 
fact  that  the  combustible  substance  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, while  in  the  hunp  it  is  liquid.  As  .soon  as  the  can- 
dle is  brought  into  action,  however,  the  solid  combustible 
substance  becomes  liquid,  and  a  receptacle  for  this  liquid  is 
formed  autouiatically.  A  candle  in  action  consists  of  some 
fusible,  combustible  substance  through  which  an  infusible, 
combustible  substance  —  the  wick- — passes  longitudinally. 
When  the  wick,  which  projects  at  one  end,  is  lighted,  the 
heat  developeil  melts  the  material  of  which  the  candle  is 
made,  the  melting  taking  place  to  a  greater  extent  near  tlie 
wick  than  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  candle.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  a  small  cup-shaped  cavity  is  formed  around  the 
base  of  the  wick,  and  this  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  molten 
material.  As  the  candle  burns  away,  the  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same,  this  receptacle  remains,  and  thus  the  candle  by 
its  own  action  is  converted  into  a  miniature  lamp.  The  liquid 
moves  upward  through  the  wick  in  consequence  of  what 
is  called  cafiillary  action,  and  is  soon  converted  into  gase.s, 
which,  burning,  give  the  flame  and  tlic  light.  The  ear- 
liest form  of  the  candle  was  the  di/i.  Dips  wi>re  made  on 
the  small  scale  from  refuse  kitchen  fat  by  melting  this  and 
dipping  the  wick  into  it.  On  the  large  scale,  of  cour.se, 
the  work  was  more  carefully  done,  but  the  method  was  the 
same.  Practically,  all  caudles  are  now  made  by  molding. 
Much  depends  u|)on  the  const  ruction  of  the  uioldsused.  The 
wick  is  plainly  a  very  imjiortant  part  of  the  candle,  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  liringing  it  lo  its  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection,  rntil  about  1S;.>0  tlie  wicks  were 
made  <if  twisted  cittoii  yarn.  As  the  candle  hurned  down 
the  wick  projected  into  the  flame  and  seriously  interfered 
with  the  combustiim.  It  was  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
remove  the  superMuous  m.-ilter  by  means  of  snufTers.  At 
present  the  wick  is  plaited,  and  this  causes  it  to  bend 
downward  as  it  is  released,  and  the  outer  end,  tlius  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air,  is  burned  off,  so  that  snuffers  are 


no  longer  needed.  The  burning  off  of  the  wick  is  further 
facilitated  by  "  pickling  "  it — tlfat  is  to  say,  by  soaking  it  in 
a  solution  of  some  substance  such  as  borax,  niter,  or  sal  am- 
moniac, that  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  wick  to  burn  in  a 
clean  way  without  smoke.  The  materials  used  for  candles 
are  at  present  ]>almitic  and  stearic  acids  and  iiaraflin. 
Tallow,  spermaceti,  ozocerite,  and  beeswax  are  also  used. 
Stearin  candles  contain  some  paraffin,  and  jiaraffin  candles 
some  stearin.  Ira  Re.msex. 

Candle  (in  photometry) :  the  practical  unit  of  illuminating 
power.  Tlie  standard  candle  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  also 
legal  in  the  U.  S..  burns  130  grains  of  spermaceti  wax  in  an 
hour.  The  standard  candle  of  Germany  is  otherwise  de- 
fined. It  has  a  diameter  of  30  mm.,  is  composed  of  paraffine 
wax,  and  must  produce  a  flame  50  mm.  in  height.  In 
France  the  practical  standard  of  light  is  the  Caix-el,  being 
the  light  )iroduced  by  the  lamp  of  that  name.  The  relation 
between  these  standards  of  light  is  as  follows: 

1  Carcel  =  9-5  standard  candles  (English). 

1  Carcel  =  7'5        "  "       (German). 

See  Photometry  ;  also  Dihdm's  Practical  P/ioto7nefri/. 

Candle,  Electric  :  an  early  form  of  the  electric  arc-lamp, 
which  was  devoid  of  regulating  mechanism.  The  best  known 
is  the  Jalilochkoff  candle,  which  was  extensively  used  in 
Paris  in  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting.  See  Electric 
Arc  and  Jablochkoff  Candle. 

Candle-llsh :  See  Oulachan. 

Candlemas:  a  festival  to  commemorate  the  purification 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on 
Feb.  3,  when  they  form  a  procession  with  many  lighted  can- 
dles. On  this  day  all  the  church  candles  for  the  year  are 
blessed.  The  institution  dates  back  to  the  i-eign  of  Justin- 
ian, 543.  Candle-carrying  on  this  day  was  customary  in 
England  till  its  abolition  liy  order  in  council  in  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Candle-nnt  (Aleuriti's  triloba):  a  tree  of  the  family 
Enpliorhiacew.  a  native  of  Java,  the  ^Moluccas,  anil  the  Pa- 
cific islands.  It  bears  a  nut  as  large  as  a  walnut,  having  a 
hard  shell  and  a  kernel  which  is  edible  when  roasted.  It 
yields  an  excellent  liland  oil,  which  is  used  for  food  and  is 
burned  in  lamps.  The  natives  of  the  Society  islands  arrange 
the  perforated  kernels  on  a  string  or  rush  and  use  them  as 
torches. 

Caiid'Iish,  Robert  Smith,  D.D.:  iircacher;  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh. Siotland,  Mar.  33,  1806.  He  was  educated  in  Glas- 
gow, licensed  as  a  minister  in  1838,  and  began  to  ]ireach  in 
Edinburgh  in  1834.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  popular  jiarty,  and  co-o]ierated  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
organizing  the  Free  Church  after  the  disruption  which  oc- 
curred in  1843.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  Chalmer's  successor 
as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  but  de- 
clined to  serve.  In  1863  he  became  honorary  principal  of 
New  College.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  education, 
and  in  movements  looking  toward  the  union  of  the  various 
Presbyterian  bodies  outside  of  the  Establishment.  He  ac- 
quired much  distiuction  as  a  pulpit-orator  and  a  debater  in 
religious  assemblies.  D.  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  19,  1873.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  IVie  Atonenient,  its  liealitij 
and  Extent  (Edinburgh.  1845;  new  ed.  Ijondou,  1861);  Ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Maurice's  Theoldqieiil  Esxai/K  (1854) ;  Tlie 
Fatlierlioud'of  God  (1865;  5th  ed!  1870):  Expository  Dis- 
courses upon  Genesis  (3  vols.,  1843-63;  3d  ed.  1868);  John 
(1H66);  and  Epliisions  (1875).  See  his  biography  by  W. 
Wilson  (London,  1880). 

CandoUe:  See  De  Caxdolle. 

Candy  :  a  town  of  Ceylon.     See  Kandy. 

Candytuft:  a  plant  of  the  genus  Iberis  and  family 
Criieifenv :  indigenous  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  flowers  have  unequal  petals  and  grow 
in  dense  corymb.s.  Some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Cane  (Lat.  cnnna):  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
pl'inls.  and  to  thi'  stems  of  the  smaller  palms  and  the  larger 
grasses.  The  canes  or  rattans  of  commerce,  which  are  used 
in  making  cane-seats  of  chairs,  etc.,  are  the  product  of  the 
palmaceous  plants  Calamus  rotang  and  Galamusvimdnalis. 
The  term  cane  is  also  ap|ilied  to  the  Arundinaria  tnacro- 
spenna,  an  arborescent  grass  which  grows  in  the  Southern 
U.  S.  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  rivers,  and  forms  thickets 
called  canebrakes,  which  are  almost  impenetrable.      Thi.» 
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plant  often  growsto  the  height  of  IJorSOfeet.  See  Rattan 
ami  Sr(iAK. 

Caiic'a.  calleil  A'Anjira  by  the  inoilerii  Greeks:  aseapoit- 
tnwM  III'  {'iiiidia  111'  Crete;  on  the  north  i-oa.st ;  about  70 
miles  W.  of  Canilia  (see  ina[)  of  Europi',  rof.  8-(r).  It  occu- 
pies I  hi- site  of  llic  ancient  Cijddnia.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mercial town  in  the  islan<l,  anil  has  a  safe  but  shallow  har- 
bor, which  will  iidniit  vessels  of  *)0  tons,  [t  has  a  light- 
house, an  arsenal,  and  a  fort.  Oil,  soap,  wax,  etc.,  are  the 
cliief  articles  of  e.\i)ort.     Pop.  15,0()0. 

Canel'lii  al'ba:  a  larsc  tree  which  icrows  in  Florida  and 
Ihi' \\'csl  Indies:  also  called  wild  cii\namon.  It  has  fragrant 
flowers  and  an  aromatic  liarli.  which  is  exported  in  quilled 
pieci's  of  a  pale-liulV  color  and  a  pniiLfcnt  taste.  This  is 
sometimes  used  in  medi<-ine  as  a  stimulant  tonic.  The  genus 
Ciinrlln  lieloims  to  the  family  Caiwllacm: 

Ca'iies  Voiiat'ici  (i. e.  the  Hunting  Dogs):  a  <onstellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  represented  on  the  celes- 
tial globe  by  the  figures  of  two  <logs  named  .\sterion  and 
Chara,  which  are  held  in  leash  by  Bootes,  and  appi^ar  as  if 
p\Lrsuing  I'rsa  Major. 

Caii'llelil.  Ahtiu'R  Graves.  A.  M. :  b.  in  Sunderland,  Vt., 
Mar. '.JT.  IK.")!!;  educated  at  Hurr  and  Burton  Sennmiry.  .Man- 
clicster,  \'t..  \Villianis  College,  Universities  of  Leipzig,  (iiit- 
tingen,  and  Berlin,  and  at  College  de  France:  instructor  in 
Modern  Languages  rniversity  of  Kansas  lS,s:i-^i7:  Professor 
of  French  since  then;  contributor  to  t  he  magazines  ;  con- 
tributed to  SunJldHvi-K.  poems  by  various  hands  in  Kansas 
State  I'niversity  (Lawrence,  188S). 

Canllcld.  Jami;s  Hit.mk.  \.  'SI.:  clianecllor  of  the  rni- 
versity of  Nebraska :  b.  in  Delaware.  ()..  .Mar.  18.  1847:  edu- 
cated in  the  Polyte<'hnic  Institute,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  and 
Williams  College.  Mass.:  admitted  to  the  bar  at  .lackson, 
Mich.. 1872:  l:i\vv<>r  and  superintendent  of  |iul)lic  instruction 
St.  .loseph,  Mich".,  187'-2-77;  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical SciciU'c  I'niversity  of  Kansas,  1877-in  :  has  been  presi- 
<leiit  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  .\ssociation  and  of  the 
National  Kd\i<'ational  Association;  ^lublished  several  pam- 
phlets ami  papers;  chancellor  of  L  niversity  of  Neliraska 
since  1801. 

Caiigr,  or  Canglio:  the  Chinese  kia  or  portable  pillory. 

Cailgas  <l('  Tiiieo,  kaan  ga"iis-d«-ti-na  «  :  a  town  of  Spain ; 
province  of  ( Iviedo  ;  :i7  nules  S.  W.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Narcea 
(see  nuip  of  Spain,  ref.  1:J-|)).     Pop.  '-'li.OOO. 

Cangraiidc,  or  Cane  della  Seala:  See  Scai.a. 

Caiiicatti :  a  town  of  Sicily ;  in  the  province  of  fiirgenti ; 
on  the  river  Xaro ;  \'t  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  (iirgenti  (see  map  of 
Italy,  ref.  lO-E).  It  is  well  built,  and  has  sulphur  mines  in 
the  vicinity.  Its  principal  business,  however,  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  orange,  fig,  and  almond  trees  ami  grape-vines.  It 
dates  back  to  the  reign  of  the  Saracens.     Pop.  20,000. 

Caiiic'illa  (literally,  little  dog):  Sirius,  the  dog-star;  a 
star  in  the  constellation  Cani.'  Major. 

Canicular  Year :  the  ancient  year  of  the  Kgyptians;  so 
called  because  its  commencement  was  deterinincd  by  the 
heliacal  risini;  of  Sirius  (or  Canicula).  Their  reason  for  com- 
puting lime  from  the  rising  of  that  starwas  perhaps  because 
it  occurred  about  the  saiiu'  date  as  the  annual  inundation  of 
the  Xile.  The  common  year  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  of 
365  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  3(51). 

Caniilie  |  Lat.  rnni.s.n  dog] :  a  family  of  carnivorous  mam- 
mals containing  the  dogs,  wolves,  aiul  foxes.  The  tvpical 
number  of  teeth  is  43,  I.  J  C.  |  Pm.  }  M.  J  x  2.  but  the 
molars  may  vary  from  +  to  f.  The  feet  are  digit igrade, 
the  claws  "non-rctivu'tile.'  and.  save  the  Cape  hnuting-dog 
[Liicnnn  pir/iin),  which  has  but  four  toes  on  llu>  front  foot, 
the  Iocs  are  live  in  front  and  four  behind,  the  first  digit  or 
thumi)  being  small,  and  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
rest.  The  muzzle  is  long,  ears  somewhat  variable,  but  gen- 
erally erect  and  pointed,  tail  more  or  less  bushy.  The 
group  is  practically  cosmopolitan,  and  its  members,  though 
carnivores,  are  usuallv  fond  of  carrion  and  eat  insects,  ber- 
ries, and  vegctal)les.  '  F.  .\.  Lucas. 

Canieima  Indians:  See  Ikoi^uoiax  Indians. 

Canina.  ka'a-nee  iia"ii.  Lrioi.  Cavalii'rc :  Italian  architect 
and  anliquary  :  h.  at  Casal.  Oct.  'i'-i,  17!t"i.  He  was  Profc'ssor 
of  .Vrchitectiire  at  Turin;  led  the  excavations  of  Tusculnm 
in  18:i0  ai\d  of  the  Via  Appia  in  183:5;  and  iiublished.  be- 
sides other  works,  Aiiririil  Archilerttire  Dfscrilieil  (iiul  Ilbis- 
irale.d  hij  Monuments  (!»  vols.,  1844).     Much  of  his  work  was 


largely  speculative,  showing  imaginary  restorations  of  an- 
cient buildings,  of  the  plan  of  Rome,  etc..  and  recent  rv^search 
has  proved  the  worlhlessness  of  this,  so  that  his  books  have 
declined  in  estimation.     D.  in  Florence.  Oct.  17,  ISoG. 

Ca'nines.  or  Canine  Teeth  |  front  Lat.  rani" »j(,  belonging 
to  a  dog.  deriv.  of  ciniis,  dog]:  four  pointed  teeth,  jilaced 
between  the  incisors  and  bicuspidate  teeth.  Each  jaw  has 
two  of  t  liese,  which  are  sometimes  cal  led  eye-teet  h  or  St  omach- 
teeth.  In  the  Ciirnirorn  they  are  very  large  and  adapted  to 
tearing  tlcsh  and  to  holding  prey;  in  the  wild  boar  they 
constitute  the  long  tusks. 

Canis'ilis.  Pi;tih's,  lih'ssed  :  a  Dutch  .Jesuit  :  b.  in  Xime- 
guen,  May  8.  l.")21.  His  proper  muw  was  Pii:ti;k  di;  IloxnT. 
lie  was  educated  at  Cologiu',  and  entered  the  .Icsnil  oriler 
in  l.')4:i.  the  first  (iernuui  member  of  the  society.  He  after- 
war<l  fonmled  .lesuil  schools  at  \'ieinia.  Prague,  Inns]iruck, 
JIunich,  Ingoldstadl,  Freiburg,  Dillingen.  and  Augsburg. 
and  contributed  much  to  stop  the  jirogress  of  the  Refornui- 
tion  in  Southern  (iermany.  As  court-preacher  to  Ferdinand 
I.  he  labored  with  still  greater  success  for  the  sn|ipri'ssion  of 
the  Reformation  in  .\ustria;  indeed.  Ferdinand  allowed  him 
to  go  to  any  length  he  wanted,  and  to  use  any  nutans  he 
chose.  He  lu'canu' so  hated  that  tlu'  I'riendsof  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  calli'il  him  "  the  .Austrian  dog."  alluding  to 
his  name  Canisins,  de  Hondl,  "the  Hound."  He  became  in 
ir)49  professor  and  rector  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt. 
and  was  also  a  promiiuMit  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  l.')47  and  in  15(i2.  D.  in  Freiburg.  .Switzerland.  Dec.  21„ 
15!I7.     He  was  beatified  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Xov.  20.  1864. 

lie  was  the  autlior  of  many  polemical  and  honiiletic  works,, 
and  edited  sevi'ral  of  the  Farly  Fathers,  lie  is  best  re- 
membered by  his  famous  catechism.  Sunima  Doctn'iiir  Cliris- 
tiantp  (IS.'il).  which  has  been  freciuently  translated  and 
abridged,  and  is  even  yet  considered  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  as  a  standard  catechetical  work.  See  his  Lift;  bv 
V.  Alet  (Paris,  I860)  and  by  F.  Hiess  (Freiburg.  1865).  " 

Revised  by  John  .1.  Kkaxe. 

Ca'ilis  Ma'jor  (i.e.  the  Gi-eater  Dog):  a  constellation 
which  appears  in  the  celestial  glolpc  underthe  feet  of  Orion. 
It  comprises  Sirius,  the  doi;-star,  which  surpasses  all  the 
stars  of  tile  lirmauu'Ut  in  splemlorand  apparent  magnitude. 

Ca'nis  .Mi'nor  (the  Lesser  Dog):  a  constellation  adjacent 
to  Canis  Major  and  to  (iiMuini.  It  comprises  Procvon,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitmic,  which  is  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
betwci'U  Sirius  and  Pollux. 

Caniste'o:  village;  Steuben  co..  X.  Y.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  X'ew  York.  ref.  6-E) ;  on  railroad  and  on 
the  Canisteo  river ;  55  miles  \V.  X.  \V.  of  Elinira  :  has  public 
school,  maiHifac-tures,  electric  street  railwav,  and  eli>ctri(^ 
lights.     Pop.  (18S(I)  1.!)07  ;  (1890)  2,071.     Ed.'of  "Times." 

Canister-shot :  See  Case-shot. 

Canker  [from  O.  Fr.  caiirri'  <  Laf.  cancrum.  aceus.  of 
r«yic('c.  crab,  tumor.  Kng.  Cancer  ((/.  v.)  is  a  direct  loan-word 
from  Lat.]:  in  jilanls.  a  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  (3'<c^v'« 
disfisxhiKt).  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  fniit-trees  which 
have  undergone  deterioration  through  being  long  generated 
by  grafting  and  budding.  Canker  is  also  a  di.sease  of  the 
horse's  foot,  causing  a  fetid  <Iischarge  from  the  cleft  of  the 
frog.  For  canker  of  the  human  mouth,  see  JIouth,  Dis- 
eases OK,  and  .Vl'llTii.E. 

Cnnkcr-worni :  the  larva>  of  certain  georaetriil  moths,  of 
which  manv  species  occur  in  .Vnu'rica  and  Eurojie.  They 
are  also  called  measunng-wiu-ms.  from  their  peculiar  loco- 
motion. One  common  American  siiecies  is  A/iixDnti'i-i/x 
vemala.  In  this  the  female  is  wingless,  but  the  male  has 
four  thin,  silky  wings,  which  have  an  extent  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  i|uarter  when  expanded.  The  moths  come  out 
of  the  grouiul  iirincip.ally  in  the  spring,  sometimes  also  in 
the  autumn.  The  fcmaie  lays  friuu  sixty  to  one  hundreil 
eggs,  glued  in  clusters  to  branches  of  trees;  they  hateli  in 
theearlv  part  of  Miiy.  The  larva'  then  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
■  especiallv  of  apple  and  elm  trees,  which  they  pierce  with 
inultitndes  of  holes.  When  fully  grown  the  larva  is  ni'arly 
or  ijuite  an  inch  in  length,  .\fter  about  four  weeks  of  feed- 
ing, the  larva'  descend,  by  crawling  or  hanging  down  by 
their  threads,  to  the  ground,  burrowing  generally  to  the 
deiith  of  a  few  inches.  Within  twenty-four  lunirs  afterward 
thev  are  cluinu'cd  to  litiht-brown  chrysalids.  From  these 
the"  moths  emerge  after  a  variable  time.  As  the  female 
canker-worms  are  wingless,  trees  may  be  protected  from 
them  bv  phwing  leaden  troughs,  containing  tar  or  fish  oil, 
around  "their  trunks.     It  is  also  desirable  to  destroy  a-s  many 
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of  the  caterpiUars  as  possible.    Shaking  the  trees  will  often 
dislodge  them. 

Can'na  [Lat..  reed] :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  faraily 
ScitaminfO'.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containnig  hard  black 
seeds  which  are  called  Indian  shot.  Tlie  flower  has  one 
fertile  petal-like  stamen,  and  a  pctaloid  style.  One  or  more 
species  are  extensively  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants 
The  starch  of  Caniia  cocciiiea  is  used  sometimes  instead  ot 
arrowroot,  under  the  name  fotis-Ies-mois.  The  Canna  flac- 
eida  is  a  native  of  tlie  Southern  U.  S.,  near  the  coast. 

Caii'nabis  [Gr.  xima^is,  liemp,  a  word  proliably  of  Scvth- 
lan  origin! :  the  tvpical  genus  of  plants  of  the  tainilv  tan- 
nabinacem.    The  "only  known  species  of  it  is  Caimabis  sa- 
tiva  or  hemp,  a  tall  dioecious  annual  with  elegant  palmate 
leaves.     It  grows  wild  in  India,  and  is   cultivated  for  its 
fiber  etc.     (See  Hemp.)     The  intoxicating  drug  called  hash- 
■ish  hv  the  Arabs  and  bhang  by  the  Hindus  is  procured 
from  "a  varictv  called  Caimabis  hidica.     Under  the  name 
of  gun /ah  the"  dried  female  flowering  hemp-plants  are  sold 
in  buri'.lles  for  smoking.     The  resinous  extract  called  chitr- 
rus   i^  swallowed    for    intoxicating  effect.     Several   Afri- 
can tribes  use  it.     There  appears  to  be  more  ot  tlie  active 
resinoid  (cannabin)  in  the  Indian  than  in  the   European 
varietv,  owing  probalily  to  the  ditterence  of  climate      It  ha.s 
been  "proved^bv  the   experiments  of  Dr.  II.  C.   W  ood.  ot 
Philadelphia,  that  the  extract  of  American  hemp  has  the 
«ame  kind  of  influence  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as 
that  from  India.     (Care  should  be  taken  to  separate  dis- 
tinctly Cannabis  indica  of  American  growth,  which  is  what 
Wood"  used,  from  Aponjnum  cannabinum.  sometimes  called 
American  or  Americo-liidian  hemp,  which  is  an  intense  irri- 
tant iioison.)     The  effects  of  Indian  hemp  vary  considerably 
with  different  persons.     Usually  they  are  agreeably  exciting, 
the  plant  being  known  in  India  as  the  "increaser  of  pleas- 
ure     the   "cementer  of   friendship,"   and   the   "  laughter- 
mover."'     Some  persons  become  violent  under  its  use.     The 
word  assassin  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  hashslidsh-in,  one 
who  drinks  or  smokes  hashish.     With  many  tliere  is  an  ex- 
aggeration of  ordinarv  impressions,  so  that  slight  sounds 
are  taken  for  thunder."one's  head  seems  as  large  as  a  house, 
etc      Others  have  their  sensibility  diminished  or  suspended 
by  it.     It  does  not.  like  opium,  affect  the  secretions,  and  sel- 
d"ora   produces  nausea.     There  are  no  cases  on   record  in 
which  a  cannabis-indica  "  habit "  has  developed  in  a  Euro- 
pean.    What  is  (piite  as  important  is  the  fact  that  no  death 
has  ever  been   recorded  from  overdoses  of  the  drug,  and 
enormous  amounts  of  an  active  preparation  injected  directly 
into  the  circulation  fail  to  cause  death. 

The  ancients  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  narcotic 
powers  of  hemp.  The  Scrthians  made  a  vapor-l)atli  of  its 
fumes  by  throwing  the  seeds  on  red-hot  stones.  Dr.  Royle 
suggests"  that  it  may  have  been  the  nepenthes  ((papiumov  vTjTrei/- 
ee's)"wliich,  according  to  Homer.  Helen  received  from  an 
Egyptian  woman  and  gave  to  Telcinachus  in  the  house  of 
JMenelaus.  . 

Extract  of  hemp  (Extradnm  cannabis  indico')  is  now 
used  as  a  medicine  for  neuralgia  and  some  other  nervous 
affections.  The  variability  of  its  effects,  however,  has 
hitherto  interfered  with  i"ts  extensive  employment.  See 
Hare   Practical  Therapeutics  (3d  ed.  Philadelphia,  1892). 

Revised  by  H.  A.  Hare. 

Can'na!:  an  iinciont  Roman  town  in  Apulia;  on  the 
river  Autidus  (Ofanto):  near  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Here,  on  .Vug.  2.  216  B.C.  Ilanniljal  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  lloman  army  commanded  by  C.  Tereiitius 
Varro.  According  to  Livv.'the  Homans  on  this  day  lost 
about  4").0(JO  infantry  and  ;i,000  cavalry.  The  site  of  Cannip 
is  occupied  by  a  village  called  Canne,  about  10  miles  W.  S.  W. 
ot  Barletta. 

Canncl  Coal  [generally  explained  jis  " candle-coal,"  with 
Lancasliire  proniinc.  of  candle  as  can'l] :  a  variety  of  bitu- 
minous coal  which  is  very  dense  and  compact,  and  breaks 
with  an  uneven  or  largely  conchoidal  fractture.  It  some- 
times exhiliits  a  brilliant  waxy  luster,  and  is  generally  of  a 
brown  or  Ijlack  color.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and 
during  the  process  of  combustion  splits  and  crackles  without 
melting.  This  c<ial.  which  is  found  in  Knghind  and  the 
U.  S.,  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  valuable  for  making  gas.  See 
Coal, 


Can'nelton  :  the  capital  and  ]irinci)ial  town  of  Perry  co., 
Ind.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  ll-D): 
situated  on  a  liranch  of  L.  E.  and  St.  h.  K.  II.,  and  on  the 
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Ohio  river:  about  68  miles  above  Evansville.  Cannelton  has 
6  churches.  2  schools,  water-works,  a  large  cotton-factory 
built  of  sandstone  (in  wliich  over  400  operatives  are  em- 
ployed), 2  saw-mills,  planing-mill.  flour-mill,  brick-yard, 
coo"per-shop.  and  manufactories  of  diainiiig-tiles,  pottery, 
picks,  and  chairs.  Bituminous  coal  abounds  in  the  adjacent 
hills,  and  is  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  steamboats.  An 
excellent  quality  of  sandstone  is  quarried  in  large  quanti- 
ties The  walls 'of  the  Louisville  Canal  around  the  falls  of 
the' Ohio  river  are  built  of  it.  Pop.  (1S80)  1,834:  (1890) 
I  991_  Editor  of  "  ExyriRER. 

'  Cannes,  kaan :  a  seaport -town  of  France  :  department  of. 
A.lpes-Maritiiiies;  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  25  miles  S.  E. 
of  Draguignan  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  9-1).  It  has  an  old 
Gothic  ca.stle  and  a  good  <iuav.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a 
laro-e  industry  in  raisins  fragrant  and  ornamental  flowers. 
The  mildness"  and  Siilubrity  ot  the  climate  render  this  a 
favorite  winter  resort  for  En'glish  families.  Napoleon  landed 
at  Frejus  near  Cannes,  after  his  escape  from  Elba  on  51ar. 
1  1815,  aiid  Lord  Brougham  died  here  in  1868.  Pop.  (1891) 
19,983 ;  (1896)  22,959. 

CannibaHsni  [from  the  Span,  can ibales.  deriv.  of  a  varuant 
of  Caribcs.  a  tribe  in  the  West  Indies] :  the  practice  of  eating 
human  flesh.     This  has  prevailed  and  stiU  prevails  among 
many  savage  peoples.     It  was  in  force  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  America.     Jlodern  sailors  have  found  the 
custom  in  New  Zealand,  in  Polynesia,  in  Malaysia,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  even  in  India.     Having  its  origin  m 
hun'^er  the  habit  has  developed  from  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
anddie  taste  contracted  for  human  flesh.     Many  tribes  eat 
only  the  enemies  who  are  taken  prisoners.     As  prisoners  of 
war  were  eaten,  war  was  waged  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  appetite  thus  excited.     In  some  cases  superstition  and 
even  religion  mingle  with  the  custom.     It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  think  that  by  eating  an  enemy  s 
heart  thev  assimilate  his  life  and  his  courage,  rob  him  of 
the  prote'ction  of  the  gods,  and  gain  double  favor  them- 
selves    Among  the  Capanagngas  of  South  America,  canni- 
balism is  said  fo  take  the  place  of  burial.     The  Rhinderwas 
of  India,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  goddess  Kah, 
kill  and  eat  those  of  their  relatives  who  are  attacked  by  an 
incuralile  malady,  or  whom  .,ld  age   has  rendered  inhrm. 
The  tribe  of  the  Battas  of  Sumatra  make  cannibalism  a 
iiart  of  the  judicial  system.     Instead  of  condemning  a  man 
for  certain  crimes  to"  be  hanged,  they  sentence  hiiii  to  be 
e-iten      In   this  case  the  condemned   criminal  is  led  out 
alive  and  tliose  who  have  the  right  cut  off  in  order  the 
i,arts  that  thev  themselves  prefer  from  the  living  victim. 
The  custom  is  closely  related  to  that  of  human  sacrifices,  and 
doubtless  the  latter" in  many  instances  gave  rise  to  the  for- 
mer    Cannibalism  as  a  custom  among  savage  races  must^be 
distin<niished  from  occasional  acts  of  the  kind  committed 
under  peculiar  circumstances  and  even  under  the  pressure 
of  apparent  necessity.     With  the   advance  of  eiyilization, 
and  owing  especially  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries,  this  hor- 
rible custom  IS  dviiig  out  in  most  of  the  places  where  it  is 
still  found.  •  C^'.  H.  Tiit-RBER. 

Can'ning:  See  Preservation  of  Food. 
Canning  Charles  John,  Earl:  statesman;  son  of  George 
Canning,  noticed  below;  b.  Dec.  14,1812:  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He  became  viscount 
on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  183T,and  began  his  public  life 
as  a  Conservative.  In  1852  he  became  Postmaster-General 
in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  appointed  trov- 
ernor-Generalof  India  in  1855.  During  his  administration 
the  great  Sepoy  mutiny  (1857-58)  occurred,  which  brought 
him  obloquy  fo'r  his  clemency,  but  he  is  now  seen  to  have 
shown  courage  and  high  judgment.  In  1859  he  was  made 
an  earl.     D.  in  London,  June  17,  1862. 

Canuins  Georoe:  Matesman  and  orator:  b.  in  London, 
\i.r  11  17^71).  His  father  died  in  poverty  when  the  boy  was 
a  vJar'old  and  his  mother  had  hard  work  to  live  until  an 
uiu-le  took  George-s  fortunes  in  care.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
h  ,n.selt  as  a  classical  scholar.  In  17i)3  "c  p"'^"""!  ;•>" ''J." 
mentas  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  who  was  then  .rn'i;;;.^I"  -  • 
an.l  he  became  an  Und,.r  Secretary  ot  State  in  1 , W..  Al  it 
1797  Cannii.i:,  Ellis,  and  others  began  to  publish  the  Bitty 
and  famous' political  satires  called  The  Ant.-Jacobn,.  He 
'Zn-ied  a  daiigliter  of  Gen.  John  Scott.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801.  Canning  joined  the  oi)posltion 
against  the  ministry  of  Addington.  and  in  Pitt  s  last  min- 
istry  1804-06.  was  treasurer  of  the  navy.     In  Apr..  180  ,  he 
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became  Minister  of  Foreign  Allairs  in  the  Tory  cabinet 
fornu'd  by  tlie  Duke  ot  I'orllaiul.  lU-  fought  a  duel  in  1809 
with  Lord  Castlereagh.  Secretary  of  War  in  the  same  cabi- 
net, because  he  opposed  the  Walchereii  expedition.  With  the 
fall' of  the  Portland  government,  ISOU,  he  longK'cased  to  be  a 
cabinet  minister.  He  advocateil  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  1S12,  was  returnctl  to  Parliament  for  Liverpool  in 
that  yi'ar,  and  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  in 
181ti.'  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  Canning  and  Lord 
Brougham  were  considered  the  most  eloipient  and  powerful 
oratoi's  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  1S'>2,  Canning  surc<>eili'd  him  a.s  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Atfairs  in  the  caliinet  of  Lord  Liverpool.  He  in- 
fusecTa  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  cabinet,  and  rendered 
an  ini|iortant  service  to  his  country  by  pursuing  a  foreign 
policy  that  was  not  subservient  to  the  interests  and  designs 
of  the  llolv  Alliance.  In  Apr.,  18-37,  he  became  First  L(U-d 
of  the  Treasurv  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
was  disabled  bv  paralvsis.  He  formed  a  cabinet  partly  of 
Tories  and  partly  of  \Vhigs.  1).  in  Chiswic'k,  .\ug.  8,  1827. 
See  A.  G.  Stapleton.  Gfuryf  Canning  and  fii.i  Times  (1859); 
Hueder.  G.  Canning,  xeine.  Leben,  etc.  (1827);  Lord  Dulling, 
lli.ttorical  Characters  (18ti7). 

Canning,  Sir  Samuel,  C.  E.  :  celebrated  for  his  services  in 
the  laying  of  submarine  cables;  b.  in  Wiltshire,  Kngland, 
1823;  "and  has  been  engaged  in  laying  the  most  important 
lines  of  cables,  including  the  Atlantic  cables  of  186.1.  1866, 
and  1809,  and  cables  in  the  Mediterranean,  N'orth  Sea,  etc. 
lie  wiis  knighted  in  1866. 
Canning,  Stratfokd  :  See  Stratford  de  Kkdclikfk. 
Cannizzaro,  kalm-nid-zaa'ro,  S.:  chemist;  b.  in  Palermo 
in  \^M.  He  was  at  lirst  an  artillery  ollicer,  and  took  part 
in  the  revolution  in  Sicilv.  In  18.-).j  he  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Genoa,  in  1861  in  Palermo,  and  in  1882  in  the 
Tniversity  of  Rome.  His  influence  had  much  to  do  in  bring- 
ing the  chemists  of  the  world  to  recognize  the  value  of  Avo- 
gaTlro's  law  and  of  the  law  of  specitic  heats  as  furnishing 
means  for  determining  molecular  weights. 
Cannon :  See  Artii-lerv. 

Cannon-ball  Tree  {Cauroupitn  giiianensis):  a  large  tree 
of  the  familv  Mgrtacrie  ;  native  of  Guiana.  It  bears  ra- 
cemes of  white  and  rose-colored  flowers,  aiul  u  fruit  wluch 
hius  a  hard  woody  shell  and  is  nearly  round.  This  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  36-lb.  cannon-ball. 

Cannon  Falls:  village;  (ioodhue  co..  Minn,  (for  location 
of  count v,  see  map  of  .Minnesota,  ref.  10-1');  on  Ch.,  Mil. 
and  St.  P.  R.  R..  and  on  Cannon  river;  2.5  miles W.  of  Red- 
wing ;  has  flouring  and  feed  mills,  foundry,  machine-shop, 
etc.     Pop.  (1880)  942 ;  (1890)  1,078  ;  (1895)  1,329. 

Caniistatt,  kaan'staat:  a  t.iwn  of  Wiirtendierg;  In  the 
Iwautifnl  valley  of  the  Neckar;  2i  miles  by  rail  X.  K.  of 
.Stuttgart  (see  map  of  (ierman  Fmpire.  ref.  7-D).  It  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  Carlsruhe,  lleilbronu,  and  other 
cities.  It  has  nulnufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics 
and  an  active  trade,  for  which  the  navigable  Keckar  affords 
facilities.  Here  are  many  mineral  springs,  which  are  nnu'h 
frequented  in  the  sumnier.  In  1796  a  battle  was  fought 
near  the  town  between  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Gen.  Mo- 
reau.     Pop.  (1895)  22,590. 

Cano,  kaa'no,  Aloxzo  :  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect ; 
b.  in  (iranada,  Spain,  .Alar.  19,  1601.  lie  studied  painting 
uniler  Pachecoand  .luande  Castillo,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  Granada ;  was  jiut  to  the  torture  on  a  ground- 
less accusation  of  destroving  his  wife.     In  1638  he  wius  an- 

Among  his  chief  works 
lie' Virgin.     His  paintings  nuiy  be  seen 
in  Granada,  Seville,  and  JIadri<l.     D.  Get.  3,  1667, 

Cano,  JfAX  Sebastian,  del :  Spanish  navigator :  b.  at 
(iuelaria,  Guipuzcoa,  about  1460.  In  1.521  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Concepcion,  one  of  the  vessels  with  which 
Ma"cllan  passed  the  straits  bearing  his  name  and  navigated 
111.  "Pacific.  After  Magellan's  death  (Apr.  27,  1521),  Cara- 
ImIIo  was  put  in  commanil.  b\it  soon  dcjiosed.  Del  Cano 
was  then  elected  to  command  the  fleet,  and  he  reached  the 
Moluccas  safclv.  Loading  his  two  remaining  vessels  with 
spices,  he  crossed  the  Inilian  Ocean,  where  one  more  ship 
was  lost;  finallv,  with  the  Victoria  ho  (h)ubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  aiid  reached  Spain  Sept.  6.  1522,  being  thus 
the  first  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  He  was  generously 
rewarded,  and  granted  a  coat-of-arms  oil  which  was  a  globe 
with  the  inscription  J'rimus  circumitedi!>ti  me.    JIade  sec- 
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ond  in  command  of  Loaisa's  expedition,  sent  to  follow  the 
same  route,  he  died  on  the  Pacific,  Aug.  4,  1526. 

Herbert  H.  S.MiTn. 
Canobus :  See  Canopls. 

Canoe  [the  various  forms  canoa.  canow,  cannow,  canoo, 
canoe  are  all  ultimately  derived  from  the  native  Amer.  word, 
of  which  the  Havtian  form  was  canoa]:  a  rude  boat  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out.  Canoes  are  gen- 
erally open  boats,  propelled  and  steered  by  paddles.  The 
length  and  other  dimensions  vary  greatly.  Eskimo  canoes 
are  made  of  whalebone  frames  covered  with  sealskins,  which 
are  drawn  across  as  a  deck,  with  only  a  hole  large  enough 
for  one  man  to  sit  in.  The  Fiji  canoe  is  sometimes  100  feet 
long  and  decked,  as  are  others  in  the  South  Pacific  islands. 
StaTiley  saw  canoes  carry  100  men  on  the  Congo  river.  The 
name  is  also  applieil  to"  boats  made  of  birch  bark,  and  to 
other  rude  craft,  and  of  late  to  a  pleasure-lioat  designed  for 
long  e.Kcursions  bv  a  single  person.  The  modern  cruising 
canoeof  the  clubs"  is  fitted  with  metallic  center-board,  rud- 
der, and  sails.  The  American  Canoeist  is  the  periodical  of 
the  American  Canoe  Association. 
Canon,  or  Cannon  (in  billiard.^):  See  Billiards. 
Canon  [from  (ir.  xaviii',  rule]  :  a  term  of  various  significa- 
tions in  theologv,  science,  and  art;  means,  in  general, a  law, 
rule,  or  standard.  In  ecclesiastical  language  it  is  api>lied  to 
a  law  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  or  the  decree  of  a  gen- 
eral council ;  also  to  the  geiniine  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, called  the  Sacred  Canon.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  recognizes  as  jiarts  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  the 
aiiocryphal  books,  which  Protestants  reject.  In  the  canon 
of  th"e  Xew  Testament  the  agreement  of  the  Christum 
churches  may  be  sjiid  to  be  unanimous.     See  Bible. 

Canon  [O.  Eng.  canonic,  from  Lat.  cano'nicn.'i  =  (Jr.  ko- 
vovik6s,  according  to  the  canon  (Koy^v)] :  the  name  of  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Konum  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches.  In 
each  "cathedral  and  collegiate  church  there  are  canons,  who 
perform  some  parts  of  the  services  and  receive  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  church.  In  a  collective  capacity  the  can- 
ons are  called  a  chapter,  and  once  formed  the  council  of  the 
bishop.  The  chapter  of  an  English  cathedral  still  elects  the 
diocesan  bishop  under  letters  from  the  crown  nominating 
the  man  and  threatening  the  penalties  of  ;);wm"»(;v'  if  he  is 
not  chosen.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  authority  and  indciiend- 
ence  of  the  canons.  Canons  (in  England)  must  reside  at 
the  cathedral  for  three  months  in  each  year.  Canons  were 
originally  monks  or  [iriests  who  lived  in  a  community  or  mon- 
astery. They  are  historical  Iv  known  as  Canons  Regular, 
and  "followed  the  rule  of  St!  Augustine,  St.  Benedict,  St.. 
Anthony,  etc.  They  were  once  the  most  numerous  of  the 
religious  orders,  and  arc  still  found  in  parts  of  Europe. 

Canon  [from  Gr.  xaviiv.  rule] :  in  music,  a  species  of  com- 
position w-liereby  a  melody  announced  by  one  part  or  voice 
is  continuouslv  imswerecl  in  imitation  liy  another  or  others 
throughout  th"e  piece.  We  have  strict  and  free  canons,  ac- 
cording to  th.!  relative  closeness  and  intervallic  accuracy  of 
the  imitation  referred  to.  There  are  many  forms  of  canon 
of  intricate  nature.  To  comprehend  these  (and  also  the 
difference  between  canon  and  fugue),  recoui-se  must  be  had 
by  the  student  to  special  treatises  on  the  subject.  See  Al- 
brechtsberger,  Counterpoint  and  Fiigne.  For  more  modern 
iind  practical  works,  see  E.  F.  Richter's  Fugue:  also  J.  F. 
Bridge,  E.  Prout,  S.  Jatlassohn,  etc.  Dl'DLKY  BrcK. 

Cnnou,  kanvfin  (Sp.  pron.  ka'an'yon),  or  Canyon  [S|ian. 
tube,  pipe,  cannon,  liter.,  great  tube  ;  Hal.  canime.  The 
French  form  of  this  word  is  canon,  from  wliicli  Eng.  can- 
non]: a  narrow  defile  along  a  river-course.  The  typical 
canon  is  a  geologically  young,  water-cut  vallev,  deep  and 
steep-walled  for  a  considerable  dist^mce  along  the  course  of 
the  stream.  A  canon  is  formed  when  an  elevated  plateau, 
uplifted  in  relatively  recent  geological  times,  is  crossed  by  a 
large  river:  the  river  cuts  down  a  narrow  valley  deep  below 
the  surface  of  t  he  plateau.  The  steepness  of  the  valley  walls 
is  favored  if  the  rocks  are  hard  and  the  climate  dry.  as  the 
walls  t  hen  waste  with  com |iarative  slowness,  while  I  he  stream 
rapidiv  dee|)ens  its  trench-like  valley,  as  in  the  canons  of  the 
Colorado  and  of  the  Vellow.stone  («.  v.).  Of  the  three  fac- 
tors, geological  voutli,  resistant  rocks,  and  climatic  dryness, 
the  first  is  the  most  important ;  for  even  with  hard  rocks  in 
a  drv  climate  a  vallev  will  in  time  lose  its  canon  form  and 
become  wide  opened,"  while  in  a  moist  climate  stoep-walled 
cafions  mav  be  cut  under  favorable  conditions;  but  in  such 
eases  theirnarrowness  is  geologically  short-lived,  ami  hence 
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they  are  comparatively  rare,  t'aiioii  is  also  applied  to  a 
local  narrowing  of  a  valley,  where  a  river  cuts  through 
a  mountain-range  or  ridge,  as  the  caiion  of  Weber  river 
tlu-ough  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  above  Ogden,  Utah:  and 
in  Western  phrase  the  river  is  here  said  "  to  canon."  Gorge 
is  often  used  tor  shorter  defiles  uf  this  kind.  See  Colorado 
KivER.  Ykllowstonb  Park,  River,  and  Uoboe. 

W.  M.  Davis. 

Canon  City :  capital  of  Fremont  co..  Col.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Colorado,  ref.  4-1)):  a  beautiful  little 
city  situated  on  the  main  line  of  two  railroads  and  at  the 
mouth  of  theCrand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas,  5,2S()  reetal)ove 
the  sea-level.  It  is  a  celetu'ated  resort  for  invalids,  having 
liot  and  cold  mineral  springs,  hot  stdphur  baths,  a  mild, 
healthful  climate,  and  first-class  hotel  accommodations. 
Within  one  day's  drive  of  Caiion  City  are  many  points  the 
scenery  of  which  is  among  the  grandest  in  the  Rocky 
Moiuitains.  The  river  furnislics  alnindant  water-power, 
and  iu  tlie  near  vicinity  are  coal.  iron,  limestone,  and  oil- 
wells.  The  city  is  Wi  miles  from  Denver,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  picturesque  towns  in  the  .State.  Pop.  (1880) 
l.oOl :  (1890)  2,825.  Editor  ok  "  Record." 

Canoness  [fa^o/j  +  suflix  -ess,  but  ef.  Fr.  cliaiioinesse  and 
Media'v.  Lat.  ciiiionissa^ :  one  of  the  members  of  certain 
religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  often 
took  no  monastic  vows,  though  they  lived  in  connnon  and 
usually  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  3Iany  noble- 
men sought  well-endowed  canonical  livings  for  tlieir  daugh- 
ters, wlio  were  at  liberty  to  marry  when'tliey  eliose.  The 
custom  jirevailed  in  tiermany  even  after  the' Rrformation, 
anil  tliere  were  nniny  houses  {S/iffer)  of  Protestant  canon- 
esses,  especially  in  Westphalia  and  Mecklenburg.  See  Nun 
and  Sisterhoods. 

Canonical  Hours  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
certain  fixed  times  in  the  day  for  devotions.  In  the  Church 
of  England  Bishop  Cosin  published  a  book  of  Hours  for 
those  who  liked  to  use  tliem.  The.se  hours  are  called  noc- 
turnes, matins,  lauds,  tierce,  nones,  vespers,  anil  complines. 
The  bi'eviary  has  seven  canonical  hours,  beciiuse  the  Psalter 
says,  ••  Seven  times  in  the  day  will  I  praise  Thee."  In  Eng- 
land the  hours  between  8  a.  m.  and  12  M.  are  canonical,  and 
until  recently  no  marriage  could  take  place  in  churches  of 
the  Establishment  excei)t  in  canonical  time.  Recent  enact- 
ments extend  the  canonical  hours  to  3  p.  m. 

Canonical  Virgins  :  young  women  who.  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Cliureli,  remaining  in  their  homeSs  took  upon 
themselves  vows  of  perpetual  virginity.  They  were  enrolled 
in  a  list  or  canon,  whence  their  name." 

Canou'icus :  an  American  Indian  ;  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
setts.  wlio,  though  at  first  hostile  to  the  Pilgritiis  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  1620,  subsequentlv  liecame  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  especially  to  the  inliiibitants  of  the  colony  of 
Roger  Williams.     I).  .June  4,  KUT. 

Canonization:  the  act  of  declaring  a  person  a  saint;  a 
ceremony  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  by 
which  deceased  beatified  persons  are  enrolled  iu  the  cata- 
logue or  canon  of  saints.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
it  takes  place  through  a  solemn  and  public  declaration  of 
the  pope  that  the  jierson  in  question  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
enjoying  the  vision  of  God,  and  to  lie  venerated  (not  wor- 
sliiped)  iuid  invokeil  Ihrouglioul  Ihi^wliole  Clnirch.  Regu- 
larly, canonization  can  not  take  place  until  fifty  years  after 
the  decease  of  the  servant  of  (iod.  and  is  now  always  pre- 
ceded by  the  act  of  beatifical  ion.  (.See  Beatikic'ation.) 
The  process  of  canonization  is  usually  a  long  and  minute 
one.  It  includes  (1)  a  preliminary  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  local  church  authorities  co'neerning  the  fact  and  an- 
ticpiity  of  the  Ine.al  veneration,  the  repulalion  for  sanc'tity 
and  ndrach'S.  and  the  reality  and  frec|Uencv  of  tlie  latter, 
both  before  and  .after  the  di'iith  of  the  person  in  question. 
(2)  A  protracted  study  of  the  same  points  bv  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  Kites  according  to  a  procediire  especially 
(lesigiUMl  to  prevent  diH'eption  and  error.  Resides  tlie  pre- 
ceding points,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  writings  of  the  beatus 
ami  the  legality  of  any  previous  veneration  are  specially 
considered.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  promoter  of  the 
faith,  usually  called  the  devd's  advocate,  is  obliged  to  urge 
all  possible  objections  and  the  strictest  coniiiliance  with 
(he  compli<'ated  procedure.  (:i)  The  solemn  ceremony  in  St. 
Peter's,  which  iiudurles  a  ]iroce.ssion  with  b.ainiers  decorated 
with  the  jiortrait  of  the  new  .saint,  anil  a  special  ritual.  On 
this  occasion  tlie  pope  orders  that  the  beati(s  be  enrolled  in 


the  catalogue  of  the  saints,  and  a  day  assigned  in  the  calen- 
dai-  for  the  yearly  celebration  of  'his  feast  in  the  whole 
Church,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
religion,  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  that  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  by  his  own.  He  also  issiies  a  bull,  in  which 
he  informs  the  Church  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  canoniza- 
tion process  of  the  saint.  Frequently  letters  are  issued  to 
the  nation  of  the  saint,  to  the  local'  episcopate,  or  to  the 
public  authorities.  The  first  solemn  jiapal  canonization  of 
which  history  speaks  is  that  of  St.  Ulrich.  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, by  John  XV.,  in  the  Lateran  Council  of  <J!);:i.  In  1170 
Alexander  III.  reserved  to  the  holy  see  this  right,  formerly 
exercised  by  bishops  or  .synods,  'in  1634  the  reservation 
wa-s  renewed  and  strictly  insi.sted  on  by  Urban  VIII..  since 
which  time  it  has  remained  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  The  great  authority  on  canonization  is  Lamber- 
tini  (Benedict  XIV.).  iJc  bfittificatioiie  et  canotiizatione 
saiictonim  (best  ed.  Venice,  1766,  7  vols.);  partial  trans, 
under  caption  Ileruic  Virtue  (London,  1847,  3  vols.). 

John  J.  Keane. 

Canon  Law :  a  system  of  rules  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  It  broadly  divides  into  that  of  the  Eastern  and 
that  of  the  Western  Church.  The  former  was  finally  com- 
liiled  about  880  A.  D.  by  Photins.  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  its  iirincipal  dociuncnts  are  given  in  Beveridge's 
Sijnodikrm  or  Paiidectif  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1672-82).  The  name 
in  the  West  is  especially  a]iplied  to  the  rules  of  the  early 
and  media'val  Church,  which  are  also  iu  force  to  sonu'  ex- 
tent in  the  churches  of  Ronuin  obedience  and  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany.  This  system  of  laws  is  based 
largely  upon  decisions  of  ancient  councils,  and  also  .shows 
nuirks  of  the  inrtuence  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Roman  juris- 
lirudence.  It  received  frequent  additions  and  other  modi- 
fications from  the  decretals,  bulls,  and  extravagants  of  the 
popes.  The  collected  materials  are  known  as  the  Corpus 
Juris  Ciinoniri,  of  which  a  standard  edition  was  ]aiblished 
by  Gregory  XIII.  (see  Freidberg  and  Richter  editions,  2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1879).  In  England  the  kings  and  parliaments 
were  always  jealous  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  canons, 
but  permitted  to  some  extent  their  application  in  cases 
where  tliey  did  not  interfere  with  the  statutes  of  the  land. 
In  this  way  the  common  law  came  to  receive  the  influence 
of  the  pajial  decretals,  which  are  sometimes  cited  as  of  au- 
thority in  matters  of  marriage,  divorce,  inheritance,  etc., 
since  these  affairs  were  under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts.  In  Scottish  jurisiirndeuee  the  influence  of  canon 
law  is  very  great,  it  having  been  originally  received  as  of 
equal  force  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  In  England  the 
ancient  canon  law  is  in  force  in  ecclesiastical  causes  so  far 
as  it  docs  not  conflict  with  the  statutes  of  Parliament  or 
later  canons.  Jluch  of  the  code  of  1603  has  become  obso- 
lete, as  incomiiatible  with  acts  of  Parliament,  especiallv  that 
one  which  transferred  matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes 
from  ecclesiastical  to  secidar  courts. 

In  1847.  in  New  York.  W.  II.  Odeidieinier,  afterward 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  pidilished  An  Essay  on  Canon.  Law 
.  .  .  to  ir/iie/i  is  a/tj)rii(/{(l  An  Index  of  the  Canonical  Code 
of  tlie  Primitive  Eaxtern  and  Western  Church;  and  also  .A 
l)if/est  of  the  Canon  J^inr  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States.  In  1870  Dr.  Francis  Vinton  published  A  JlJiinual 
Conimenlari/  on  the  Oenerol  Canon  Laic  and  the  Conslitu- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in,  the  United 
States.  Later  English  works  on  this  subject  are  Principles 
of  English  ('anem  Lau\  by  John  Browidjill  (part  i.,  (ietieral 
Introduction.  London.  1SS3);  A  Ilistori/  of  Canon  Law  in 
(Connection,  with  other  Hranches  of  Jurisprudence,  etc.,  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Doild  (1884);  Institutes  of  Canon  Law.  bv  th'e 
Rev.  Robert  Owen  (1S84);  and  The  Elena'nts  of  Canon 
Law.  by  Oswald  J.  Reichel  (1889).  A  great  deal  'of  infor- 
mation on  the  workings  of  canon  law  in  P^ngland  will  be 
found  in  Hook's  Church  Dictionarij  and  the  two  folio  vol- 
mnes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  Report  (Lon- 
don. 1883),  and  incident.-dly  in  Bishop  Stnbbs's  exhaustive 
volumes  on  Tlie  Constitutional  llisloni  of  England  (1874- 
78).    See  Law.  '     '    W.  S.  Perrv. 

Can'onshnrg  :  boroiigli;  Wasln'ngton  co..  Pa.  (for  location 
of  cninitv,  see  m;i|i  of  I'ennsvlvaiua.  ref.  .'i-A) :  on  C.  V. 
branch  of  P.  C.  C.  and  St.  L.  1{.  R. ;  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Pitts- 
burg: has  important  inm  and  steel  works,  coal-works,  car- 
riage-factory, and  iilaning-mills.  Here  was  founded  in  1802 
Jefferson  College  (now  united  with  another  to  form  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College),  which  was  the  first  college 
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fouiulnl  W.  nf  Kic  AlU'^liHiiy  M.nmlaiiis.  Tlie  borough  is 
tlie  seat  of  JrlTorsDU  Aoatleinv,  and  lias  a  iiuiiibLT  of  fine 
ohurt-h  l)iiilclin>rs.  Pop.  (IbSO)  tJ'J!l :  (1S!)0)  2.n:i;  (1893) 
Willi  siiliiirlis,  a.SOO.  Editors  of  "  Notes." 

Can  on -wrens:  wrens  of  the  genus  Catherpes.  inhabiting 
tlie  Soiillicni  C  S.  from  Texas  to  the  soutlicrn  and  cuast 
region  of  California.  They  live  among  c-lilfs.  in  the  walls 
of  ean  ins.  and  among  rock  fonnations;  hence  the  name. 

Canopic  Vases :  See  Egypt,  Ancient. 

Cano'iMls:  See  KcniT.  .Vxcif.xt. 

Canopiis.  or  Caiio'biis  (Vxr.  K.ivamos):  a  very  brilliant 
star  of  the  first  niagiiitude  in  .\rgo  ;  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  liemis|ihiTc.  It  is  never  visilile  in  the  Northern  or 
Middle  II.  S.,  being  only  ;i7i°  from  the  South  Pole. 

Caiiojiy  [earlier  canapi',  from  Fr.  canape  and  Ital.  cano- 
ye  <  Lat.  nmopf  iim  <  Ur.  KayaiiriTov.  bed  with  mosquito 
curtains,  deriv.  of  Kiii/cuiii,  iiiosqiiiliil :  an  ornamental  cover- 
ing over  a  tlircme  or  bed:  also  a  covering  which  is  carried 
over  the  heails  of  kings  on  journeys,  and  over  the  holy  sac- 
raments in  Uoman  Catholic  processions.  The  latter  is 
called  Hai-dachix  (</.  v.).  In  architecture  and  sculpture, 
canopy  is  a  magnificent  decoration  which  covers  an  altar, 
throne.  |)ulpit,  or  tribunal.  In  (iothie  architecture,  the 
term  is  ap|>lied  to  the  rich  coverings  over  niches  and 
tombs. 

Caiiosa.  kaa-no'.sa'Si  (ane.  Canusiiim):  a  town  of  Italy  :  in 
the  province  of  Hari ;  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Marietta  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  G-Ci).  ll  has 
an  ancient  cathedral.  Here  are  interesting  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient C((«"«/i(/«,  an  important  city  of  Apulia.  In, the  siib- 
teiTanean  tombs  of  this  )>lace  were  found  painted  vases  and 
magnificent  funereal  furnilurc.  with  precious  stones  and 
jewels.     Pop.  lS,(i."i(). 

Canos'sa:  small  town  of  Italy:  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Mo- 
dem! (si'c  map  of  Italy,  ref.  :i-l)):  contains  the  I'uins  of 
the  famous  castle  belonging  to  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  before 
whose  gates  the  (ierman  enipernr.  Henry  IV..  stood  three 
<lays  bareheaded  ami  barefooted  liefore  Pope  (iregory  Xl\. 
would  admit  him  to  his  presence. 

Caiiova.  kaa-nd'vaa,  Antonio  :  sculptor:  I),  in  Possagiio. 
in  Veiietia.  Nov.  1,  17.57.  He  studied  art  in  Venice  and 
Kome.  and  aspired  to  restore  the  pure  and  cla.ssie  style  of 
the  anticpie.  Among  his  early  works  were  a  statue  of 
Apollo  and  a  group  of  DwdatuK  iiiiil  Irani/i.  He  settled 
in  Rome  in  1782.  and  acquired  celi-hrity  by  his  Tlifseun  imd 
ihe  MiiiiitdHT.  He  <lid  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  antique,  but  mculitied  it  by  a  peculiar  grace, 
which  is  apparcnl  in  his  (_'>i/tiil  ami  I'li/riif  and  his  Wiiiix 
and  Ail'iiiix.  Having  been  inviled  by  Napoleon,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  181)2,  and  e.xecuted  an  admirable  statue  of  that  em- 
jieror.  Among  his  other  works  are  a  Venus  Victorious,  a 
monument  to  Clement  XIIL,  erected  in  .Si.  Peter's  church. a 
■statue  of  Washington,  and  a  I'lr.sfii.s  iritli  t/ie  Jlciid  of 
Medusa.  In  ISKi  he  received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Iscliia. 
He  was  the  founiler  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture,  and  was 
reputed  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age.  1).  at  Venice,  Oct. 
18,  1823.  See  D'Este's  Bioymplu/  (Florence.  18t)4),  and 
Henrv  Moses's  outline  engravings  of  his  principal  works 
<I;iin(ion,  1S24). 

Ciinovas  <l('l  CastiUo.  kaa-no-caas-dal-kaas-tetlyo,  An- 
tonio: Spanish  statesman  and  writer;  b.  .luneS.  bSiS  ;  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  .Spain.  He  entered  the  (loliti- 
<-aI  field  in  IS.VJ  as  representative  of  Jlalaga  to  the  Corles. 
He  belonged  at  this  time  to  the  LiluTal  party,  and  he  nom- 
inally continued  to  belong  to  it  unlil  1868.  when  iillernal 
divisions  had  completely  broken  it  up.  At  this  time  he  had 
made  himself  the  leailer  of  the  group  called  Liberal  Con- 
servative. He  wa-s  resolutely  monarchist,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  republic.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
luovement  which  placed  Alfonso  .XII.  on  the  throne  (Dec. 
;^1,  1874).  He  was  almost  eonstanlly  (save  for  short  inter- 
vals) Prime  Minister  during  the  life"  of  this  monarch:  but 
upon  his  death  (ISS."))  was  obliged  to  yielil  bi  Sefior  Saga.sta, 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Ciinovas  del  Castillo  was  in 
power,  liowever,  froin  1800  to  18!(2,  and  (again  replacing  his 
great  rival  Sagasia)  from  18'J.j  till  his  own  death.  He  was 
assassinated  by  an  anarchist  Aug.  8,  18i)7.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer  on  political  and  economical,  and  even  on  liter- 
ary subjects.  Worthy  of  mention  are:  El  Soliturio  xj  su 
tiempo  (2  vols.,  18m:!):  Froh/imas  routvmpnrdneos  (2  vols., 
1884):    Arita  y  Ldras   (1887);    Estudios  del  reinado   de 


Felipe  IV.  (2  vols.,  1888) :  Oi/ri.s  poeticas  (1887),  all  pub- 
lisheil  in  the  Colecciun  de  Escritures  CusUllanos  (Madrid). 

A.  K.  Marsu. 

Canrobert.  ka'an  ivi  bar  ,  Francois  Certain:  general; 
b.  in  St .-C!cre,  Lot.  France.  June  27,  180!(,  Having  served 
many  campaigns  in  .Mgeria,  he  liecaiue  a  gen<u-al  of  brigade 
ill  18.")(l.  and  a  general  of  division  in  lS,");i.  He  command- 
ed a  division  in  the  Crimea  in  18r>4,  and  was  wounded  at 
Alma.  In  Sept.,  18.')4,  he  succeeded  -Marshal  St.-.\rnaud 
as  (•ommander-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  and  he  began 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  resigned  the  comnianci  to 
(ten.  Pelissier  in  May,  18.5.5,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  in  18.56.  In  .June.  18.59,  he  commanded  a  corps  at 
Solferino,  t)n  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1870,  the  Sixth 
Corps,  under  Canrobert  at  Chalons,  was,  immediately  after 
the  disasters  of  Forbach  and  Keiehsliofeii,  summoned  to 
Metz  to  re-enforce  Hanaine.  As  its comniaiider,  Canrobert 
took  a  prominenl  jiart  in  all  tlie  battles  and  events  preced- 
ing ami  attending  the  investiture  and  capitulation  of  Metz 
(see  Hazaixe).  where  he  was  made  ]irisoiier.  At  the  trial  of 
Pazaini!  the  bearing  and  evidence  of  this  veteriin  scddier  ex- 
cited popular  admiration.  He  was  a  Bona|iartist  in  jiolitics, 
until  tlic  Prince  Iiu[ierial  was  killed.  In  1876  he  became 
a  senator  of  France.     I).  Jan.  28,  1895. 

Can'so,  Cape:  See  Cape  Caxso. 

Caiiso.  (Jilt  of:  a  strait  which  separates  Nova  Scotia 
from  the  island  of  Caiie  Hreton.  and  connects  the  Atlantic 
with  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  17  miles  long,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  2^  miles. 

Caiila'bri:  a  rude  race  of  ancient  mountaineers  who 
lived  in  Cantabria,  the  northern  part  of  S]iain,  near  the 
liay  of  Biscay.  Their  chief  towns  were  Juliobrigas,  Con- 
caiia.  and  \'ellica.  They  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the 
Kcuuans  in  the  Cantabrinn  war  (25-19  B.  c).  They  are  said 
to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin. 

Caiitabriaii  Mountains:  a  general  name  of  several 
ranges  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain.  They  are  connected 
witii  the  Pyrenees,  from  which  they  extend  westward  to 
Cape  Finisterre.  The  highest  summits  are  estimated  at 
10.000  feet  high.  Several  portions  of  these  mountains  re- 
ceive the  local  names  of  Salvada,  Ordunte,  Pefia,  Anana, 
Mellara,  etc. 

Caiitacuzo'iius.  Anglicized  as  Caiitaciizciie  (in  (ir.  Kai-Ta- 
(coufTji/iij).  JoHX  :  a  Byzantine  emperor  and  historian:  was 
Prime  Minister  under  .Andronicus  III.  (who  died  in  1841), 
and  he  prochiimecl  himself  emperor  in  l:i42.  fighting  for  his 
supremacy  five  years  in  a  civil  war  with  .\iiiia,  the  wife  of 
.\ndroiiiciis  HI.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  in  bi.5.5  before 
Turkish  inroads,  and  died  in  (iallipoli  in  l::i8;!.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Byzantine  history  from  1820-57.  His  son,  Mat- 
thias, was  a  (Milleague  in  the  empire  in  18.58;  abdicated 
with  his  father,  and  died  in  the  same  year  with  him. 

Caiitairal'lo:  a  town  of  the  stale  of  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  SO  miles  N.  1';.  of  the  city  of  Kio  Janeiro  (see  map 
of  South  America,  ref.  7-Ci);  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Parahyba.  Its  gold  mines  were  bu-iiicrly  of  great  inqior- 
tance,  but  seem  to  have  become  exhausteil.  Its  inhabitants 
are  now  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.     Pop.  4,000. 

Caiital.  ka"iinta5ir:  a  central  department  of  France; 
formed  of  the  south  iiart  of  the  old  province  of  Auvergne. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Piiy-de-Donie,  K.  by  Haiite-Loire,  S.  E. 
by  Lozere.  S.  by  Aveyron,  and  W,  by  Lot  and  Correze. 
.Vrca.  2.217  sq.  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  the 
Dorilogne.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  occu- 
pied by  the  debris  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  soil  is  mostly 
sterile.  Among  the  stajile  products  are  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  and  chest  nuts.  Capital.  Aurillae.  It  is  divided  into 
lour  arrondissemeiits.     Pop.  (1881)  286,190;   (1896)  234,882. 

('an1al(Mi|ie  :  See  Muskmelox. 

(.'aufarini,  SiMoxE;  painter.    See Cantavius. 

Cantata,  kiln-taa'ta  [Ital.  deriv.  of  canfare,  sing] ;  a  vocal 
compositi<iii  whi(di  consists  of  choruses,  arias,  and  recita- 
tives with  instrumental  accompaniment.  While  ni.'iny  can- 
tatas are  comiiaratively  short  works,  some  of  1  hem,  more  espe- 
cially the  modern  ones,  are  of  the  caliber  of  the  opera  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  oratorio  upon  the  other.  1'he  large  secu- 
lar dramalir  cantata  may  as  to  style  be  defined  as  opera 
without  scenery,  costume,  or  stage-action,  appealing  solely 
to  the  imagination  of  the  listenerlhrough  a  comprehension 
of  the  text,  and  a  forceful  and  appreciative  setting  of  the 
same  by  the  composer.  Dudley  Buck. 
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Caiitavius,  Simone,  also  callGil  Simoiie   da   Pesarese: 

painter;  b.  at  Oropezza,  near  Pesaro,  in  1G12;  d.  in  Verona, 
1648;  was  a  pupil  of  Guido  and  a  I'ellow-.student  with  Do- 
nieniehino.  Pictures  by  him  are  found  in  Milan  (a  Trans- 
figuration), Bologna  (a  jiortrait  of  CTuido),  I'esaro,  and  other 
places. 

Canteen'  [Fr.  canfine,  cellar,  small  shop,  and  in  vulg.  use 
a  small  vessel,  from  Ital.  catifina] :  a  militaTv  term  used  in 
several  senses :  1,  a  small  tin  or  wooden  vessel  which  each 
soldier  carries  and  uses  for  holding:  water  ;  3,  a  small  wood- 
en or  leathern  chest  or  coffer  containing  the  table  equipage 
and  utensils  of  an  officer  wlien  he  is  in  active  service  :  3,  a 
public-house  licensed  in  Britisli  garrisons  and  barraclvs  for 
the  sale  of  malt  liquor,  ardent  spirits,  and  groceries,  in  order 
that  the  soldiers  may  olitain  such  articles  without  going  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  barracks. 

Can'teniir,  Demetrius  :  historian ;  b.  in  1673 :  a  son  of 
the  Moldavian  waywode ;  was  early  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  received  an  excellent  education.  He 
understood  several  Oriental  and  several  European  languages, 
and  lield  positions  of  trust  in  the  Turkish  administration. 
In  1710  he  was  made  waywode  of  Moldavia,  but  the  conspir- 
acy into  which  he  had  entered  with  Peter  the  Great  miscar- 
ried, and  in  1711  he  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  died  in  1723. 
While  there  lie  wrote  in  Latin  liis  Histori/  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (English  translation  by  Tindal,  1731). 

Can'terbnry  (ane.  Durovernum) :  a  city  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land ;  on  tlie  river  Stour ;  56  miles  E.  S.  B.  of  London,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway  (see  ma])  of  England,  ref. 
13-L).  It  is  tlie  metropolitan  see  of  England,  being  the 
seat  of  the  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  Primate  of  all 
England  and  has  precedence  immediately  after  the  royal 
dukes  in  court  ceremonies.  The  archiepiscopal  see  or  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury  comprises  tlie  dioceses  of  Canterbury, 
London,  Winchester,  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bristol,  Chich- 
ester, Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lich- 
field, Lincoln,  Llandaff,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Rochester,  St.  Albans,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Salisbury, 
Southwell,  Truro,  and  Worcester.  Canterbury  stands  in  a 
vale  or  level  space  between  hills  of  moderate  height.  It  eon- 
tains  fourteen  old  churches,  mostly  built  of  flint :  also  remains 
of  St.  Augustine's  Benedictine  aViljey,  and  tlie  ruins  of  a  Nor- 
man castle.  Among  its  institutions  are  several  hospitals,  a 
museum,  and  a  theater.  Canterbury  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  dam.-isk,  and 
is  noted  for  its  brawn.  St.  Augustine  becime  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  .'>i)7  A.  d.  About  tliis  time  the  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  was  called  Caer 
Cant  (i.  e.  city  of  Kent).  Archbishop  Cuthbert  built  here, 
about  740  A.  D.,  a  church  which  received  numerous  additions 
in  succeeding  ages.  The  choir  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1174.  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  William  of  Sens."  This 
restored  choir  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  ca- 
thedral, which  presents  a  magnificent  union  of  almost  every 
style  of  Christian  architecture.  The  central  tower  is  234 
feet  high,  and  the  total  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral  is 
54.5  feet.  Immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  came  here  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  who  was  killed  in 
the  north  transept  in  1170.  Pop.  (1801) '23.036.  See  Stan- 
ley's Memorials  of  (Mnterbiir;/  Catliednd  (18th  ed.  1883) 
and  R.  Jenkins's  Diocesan  Ilistorii  of  Canlerhani  (London, 
1880). 

Canterbnry:  a  provincial  district  of  14,040 sq.  miles:  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  north  island  of  tlie  New  Zealand  group. 
Capital,  Christchurch :  Lyttclton  is  its  chief  port."  'I'he 
products  .are  potatoes,  oil,"wlialebone,  gold-dust,  and  hiiles. 
Pop.  (1891)  138,471. 

Canlcrbnry  Bell:  See  Campaxila. 

Canfhar'idcs  [plural  of  Caxtiiaris  (q.  v.)]:  the  group  of 
insects  to  which  the  genus  Co hM «)•('.«  belongs.  Also  a  medic- 
inal preparation  of  Spanish-flies. 

Can'tharis  \KavBapis,  the  Greek  narac] :  a  genus  of  beetles 
(Coleo/j/era)  behjiiging  to  the  family  of  Cantliarida:  or  blis- 
ter-beetles. The  species,  of  which  more  than  300  are  known, 
liave  elongate  bodies,  a  rather  large  head  bearing  longslender 
anteniue,  and  long  wing-covers,  true  wings  being  present. 
Most  important  of  all  the  species  is  tlie  so-c'alled  Spanish-fly, 
Vantltaris  vesicatoria.  This  is  common  throughout  tlie 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  adults  feed  uiion  the  ash, 
elder,  honeysuckle,  maple,  poplar,  larch,  and  other  trees.  It 
is  golden  or  bluish  green,  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
appears  in  Juno,  when  it  does  considerable  damage  to  the 
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foliage.     The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  soil  and  the  larvc-e 
live  as  parasites  on  the  bumble-bees.     The  adults  are  col- 
lected by  beating  the  trees  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  day  and 
catching  the  insects  as  thev  fall  on 
cloths.     They  are   usually  killed   by 
the  fumes  of  sulpluir  or  vinegar,  and, 
when   dried   by  heat,  are  ready  for 
the  market.    They  owe  their  use  in 
therapeutics  to  a  'peculiar  substance, 
cantharidin  (CioIIuO,),  which  when 
placed  on  the  skin  produces  blisters 
and  when  taken  internally  causes  se- 
vere and  even  dangerous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  stomach,  kidneys, 
etc.     On  account  of  the  presence  of 
this  poisonous  principle  the  gathering 
of  these  insects  is  often  accompanied  CautUari: 
with  disagreeable  results.    They  are 

used  in  various  ways,  the  most  common  being  in  a  plaster 
composed  of  the  powdered  beetles  mixed  with  lard,  etc.,  as 
alcoholic  tincture,  etc. 

Other  members  of  the  family  Cantharidce  possess  the  same 
vesicatory  properties,  though  possibly  in  a  less  degree.  In 
the  U.  S.  there  are  many  allied  species.  The  most  common 
species  belong  to  the  genus  Epicauta.  and  the  adults  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  jiotato  and  the  pollen  of  the  golden-rod. 
An  aberrant  member  of  the  family  is  the  "oil-beetle,"  J/f/oe 
angiisticoUis,  so  naine<l  from  the  oilv  fluid  which  exudes 
from  the  abdomen  when  the  insect  is  handled.       J.  S.  K. 

Can'licle  [from  Lat.  canticulum.  little  song;  dimin.  of 
ran  licum]:  called  in  the  common  English  version  of  the 
Bible  Solomon's  Song:  in  the  Hebrew  DT^'HTE'  (i.e. 
Song  of  the  Songs,  of  which  the  Vulgate  C'aiiticum  Cantico- 
riim  is  a  translation) :  a  lyric  poem  with  a  dramatic  arrange- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  (as  is  evident  from  the  change 
of  numlier  and,  in  the  Hein-ew.  of  gender).  The  subject  is 
chaste  love.  The  rabbis  first  began  to  interpret  it  allegoric- 
ally  of  God  and  his  people,  and  this  interpretation  was  so  es- 
tablished before  the  time  of  the  Massoretes  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  book  as  canonical.  The  "same 
method  of  interpretation  pa.ssed  into  the  Christian  Church, 
only  that  the  allegory  was  there  accepted  as  referring  to 
Christ  and  the  Church.  The  more  I'udc  forms  of  this  meth- 
od of  interi>retatioii  have  been  abandoned,  but  the  ett'ort  is 
still  made  by  types  or  snnbols  or  other  devices  to  give  to  the 
book  another  significance  than  that  which  it  bears  on  its 
face.  Not  a  syllable  appears  in  the  book  to  suggest  any 
such  hidden  significance,  and  this  interpretation  rests  on  the 
assumption  that,  since  the  book  is  in  the  canon,  it  7)iust  be 
something  more  than  it  appears  to  be.  The  Canlicte  is  still 
an  unsolved  riddle,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  products  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  unsurpassed  in  any  poetry  for  genuine 
sympathy  with  nature  and  as  a  description  of  pure  love,  the 
strongest  and  holiest  of  human  passions,  a  flame  of  Jehovah 
which  can  not  be  extinguished.  This  love  in  its  purity  and 
faithfulness  is  canonized  by  this  book.  Niebuhr  replied  to  a 
young  man,  who  regretted  its  place  in  the  canon,  that  he 
would  not  consider  the  Bible  complete  as  "the  book  of 
humanity"  if  it  contained  no  representation  of  pure  and 
faithful  love.  The  liodk  jirobably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  though  there  are  no  satisfactory  data  for  deciding 
as  to  its  date  and  author.  The  best  modern  commentaries 
on  the  Cantirles  are  by  Herder,  who  first  fully  appreciated 
its  poetic  and  dramatic  character:  Umbreit  (1838);  Magnus 
(1842);  Heui,'stcnberg(1842);  IIitzig(1855);  Ginsburg(1857); 
Ewald(1867);  Delilzsch  (187.5);  Zockler(1880) ;  Octtli  (1889); 
Oritfis  (1890).  Comp.  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  (1891),  pp.  409,  sqq.,  and  Cornill's  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  A.  Test.  (1893),  pp.  338,  sqq. 

Revised  by  Philip  Schaff. 

Can'lilover:  the  part  of  a  beam  which  projects  out  from 
a  wall  or  beyond  a  sujiport.  A  balcony  in  front  of  a  window 
of  a  house  is  often  supiiorted  by  cantilever  beams  or  brack- 
ets, and  another  example  is  that  of  the  projecting  beams 
which  support  a  sidewalk  placed  outside  of  the  trusses  of  a 
bridge.  A  beam  supported  at  its  middle  point  consists  of 
twoei|ual  eaiitilcver  arms.  When  a  beam  is  supported  at 
one  end  and  the  other  ]irojei-ts  beyoml  the  second  support, 
the  iiroje(ting  part  is  a  cantilever,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
lieain  is  said  to  be  a  cantilever  beam.  A  cantilever  bridge 
is  formeil  by  two  such  cantilever  beams  or  trusses  extending 
out  from  o]>positc  shores  and  united  over  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  a  short  truss.     See  Briuoes  for  a  full  account  of 
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tliis  important  class  of  structui-es,  wliicli,  although  devel- 
oped since  1883,  is  now  applied  to  the  loiifjest  sjiaiis. 

Maxskield  JIerrimax. 

Cantire,  kitn-tir'.  or  Kintyrp  :  a  long  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Scotland  :  forms  llu'  soutli  end  of  Ihe  county  of  Ar- 
gyle.  It  is  hounded  on  tlu'  K.  by  the  Kritli  of  Clyde  or  Kil- 
brunnan  Sound,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
length  is  40  miles,  and  its  average  width  (ii  miles.  It  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  arable  land.  A  lighthouse  stands 
at  the  southwest  extremity,  which  is  called  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tire. 

C'aii'to  Fer'mo  [llal.].  also  Cantiis  Firmiis  [Lat.] :  in 

music,  the  subject-song  or  theme.  Kvery  j)art  that  is  the 
subject  of  counterpoint,  whether  plain  or  hgured,  is  called 
canto  fermo  tjy  the  Italians.  In  church  music  this  term 
means  [ilain  .song  or  choral  song  in  unison,  and  in  notes  all 
of  ecpial  length. 

Can'ton  [Fr.  canton,  from  Ital.  cantone,  corner,  district, 
deriv.  of  niH^o  <  Celt.* c«/Hi(7o.s,  corner,  crook]:  a  small 
piece  of  territiu'y:  Ihe  name  of  I'ach  of  the  states  or  inile- 
pendent  ])rovinces  which  uiutcd  form  the  federal  republic  of 
vSwitzerland.  each  retaining  its  autonomy  in  niatter.s  of  in- 
ternal adiinnistration. 

Canton  :  in  heraldry,  a  division  of  an  escutcheon  con- 
sisting of  a  square  in  the  dexter  chief.  It  is  souu'tinies  a 
bearing  and  sometimes  is  used  to  receive  a  special  bearing. 

Canton' [a  corruption  ai  Kwaiiatuny.  the  Chinese  name 
of  the  [jrovnue;  written  by  the  Portuguese  Kamtum;  the 
native  name  of  tlie  city  is  Kwang-chow  Foo] :  a  populous 
city;  one  of  the  greatest  commerc'ial  emporia  oi^  Chiiui  ; 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung;  on  the  left  (north) 
bank  of  the  Canton  or  Pearl  river;  about  TO  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  China  Sea:  lat.  23"  7'  X..  Ion.  \V'>'  14  E. 
(see  map  of  China,  ref.  O-I).  The  mean  annual  tcm|ierature 
is  6i)°  F.  The  city  is  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall  about  7  miles 
in  extent,  and  is  entered  by  twelve  gates.  It  is  also  defended 
by  four  strong  forts,  erected  on  the  hills  which  rise  on  its 
northern  side.  Several  islands  in  the  river  below  Canton  are 
also  fortified.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  the  former  of  which  is  occupied  by  Tartars  and  the 
latter  by  the  Chinese. 

The  streets  arc  crooked  and  narrow.  The  houses  are  built 
of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  aiul  are  .seldom  more  than  two 
stories  high.  Many  thousands  of  peoi)le  called  Taidvia,  hav- 
ing no  honu'S  on  the  land,  live  on  boats  and  rafts,  and  gain 
a  subsistence  by  fisliing  and  rearing  poultry.  Canton  con- 
tains several  many-storied  pagodas,  a  Mohammedan  moscpie, 
and  about  120  BCiddhist  temples  or  monasteries,  called  jo.ss- 
houses  liy  foreigners.  The  nu)st  remarkable  of  these  is  on 
the  island  of  llonam,  opposite  the  city.  This  temple  covers 
about  7  acres.  Canton  has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  brass,  iron,  and  wood. 

Since  the  war  between  France  and  Great  liritain  on  the 
one  side,  and  China  on  the  other  (1857-()1),  Ihe  foreign 
merchants  settled  in  Caidon  occupy  the  so-called  S/ia-micn 
or  "saud-llals."  an  artificial  island  2.850  feet  long  and 
950  feet  broad,  surroundc<l  with  a  substantial  embank- 
ment of  granite,  and  sejiarated  from  tlie  Chinese  city  by  a 
canal  100  feet  wide.  The  location  is  very  advanlageon,s. 
cool,  healthy,  and  convenient  for  tra<le.  The  opposite  sub- 
urb of  the  Chinese  city  is  the  seat  of  Ihe  wholesale  trade. 

The  city  has  an  ailvantageous  position  for  foreign  and 
internal  trade,  ami  access  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tung and  Kwatig-si  by  its  large  navigal)le  river.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  tea  and  silk  goods.  Sugar,  porcelain, 
and  precious  metals  are  al.so  exported.  All  Ihe  legitinmte 
foreign  trade  of  t'hina  was  confim-d  to  Canton  before  184;!, 
when  the  more  northern  ports  of  Amoy,  Foochow,  Xingpo, 
and  Shanghai  were  opened  to  foreignei's.  since  which  time 
Ihe  importance  of  Canton  has  declined.  The  position,  how- 
ever, which  it  holds  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  still 
considerable.  In  18111  Ihe  total  imports  amounted  to  tiJlS.- 
376.872,  and  the  exports  to  si!21,7M;i,();j8.  In  the  same  year 
1,000  vessels,  with  a  toinuige  of  1.711.488  tons,  entered  port, 
and  1.888,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,709,874  tons,  cleared. 

Portuguese  vessels  visited  Canton  in  1517;  Knglish  in  1.5!)f!. 
lint  Ihe  port  was  not  formally  opened  to  foreign  traile  until 
Ihecloseof  the  seventeenth  cenlury.auil  more  than  once  the 
Diu'opean  powers  have  been  compelled  to  use  force  in  order 
to  overcome  the  ]irejudices  of  the  natives.  In  May,  1841, 
the  Hritish  forces  captured  the  defenses  of  Canton,  but  be- 
fore Ihey  entered  the  city  they  were  induced  to  retire  by  the 


payment  of  £6.000,000.    The  city  was  again  occupied  by  the 
British  and  French  armies  18ot-61.     Pop.  (1891)  1,60(3,000. 

Revised  by  H.  Lilli;v. 

Canton:  city  of  Fulton  co..  III.  (for  location  of  county, 
sec  map  of  Iliinois,  ref.  .5-C) ;  28  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Peo- 
ria. 12  miles  W.  of  Illinois  river.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  one  of  the  most  extensive  nuiinifactories 
of  agricultural  imjilemenls  in  the  West,  16  cigar-factories 
(employing  about  600  persons),  machine-shop  and  foundry, 
stove-foinidry.  2  flouring-mills,  tile-facfory,  several  brick- 
yards, gun-factory,  marble-works,  broom-factory,  cigar-box 
factory,  gas-works,  and  electric-light  works.  Canton  is  the 
commercial  center  of  one  of  the  laigest  an<l  richest  comities 
of  the  great  ••corn  belt"  <if  Illinois,  and  has  abundant, 
convenient,  and  cheao  supplies  of  timber  and  brick  and  tile 
clav.  There  are  coal  mines  within  Ihe  cilv.  Canton  has  a 
jniblic  library  and  a  high  school.  Pop.  (1880)  ;i.762  ;  (1890) 
5,004.  Editor  of  ••Keoistkr." 

Canton:  town  (founded  in  1797);  on  railroad;  Xorfolk 
CO.,  Ma.ss.  (for  location  of  coiiiily.  se(^  map  of  JIassachusetts, 
ref.  .5-1);  14  miles  S.  of  Host  on.  Canton  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  sewing-silk,  machinery,  copper 
and  iron  works,  electric  lights  and  town  water- works;  lujs 
seven  schools,  inchiding  a  high  .school,  and  a  jiublic  library 
of  7,000  volumes  in  the  town-hall.  Pop.  of  township  (188(j) 
4,516  ;  (1890)  4,5o8 ;  (1895)  4,6;J6.     Editor  ok  "  Joikxal." 

Canton:  capital  of  Madison  eo..  Miss,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Mississippi,  ref.  6-F) :  on  Minn..  St.  P.  and 
Sit.  Ste.  M.  K.  R. :  22  miles  X.  of  Jackson  :  has  5  schools  (2 
for  colored  children),  8  churches  (3  colored),  2  phining-mills, 
box-factory,  and  agricultural-im|ilcmeiit  works.  Eleclric- 
lii;ht  |ilant  and  water-works  are  now  (1893)  in  cour.se  of 
construction.  Pop.  (1880)  2.083  ;  (1890)  2.131 ;  (1893)  includ- 
ing suliurbs,  3,300.  Editor  of  "Times." 

Canton:  town;  Lewis  eo.,  iMo.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  l-ll) ;  on  St.  L.,  K.  and  X"^.  W.  R.  H., 
and  on  Mississippi  river;  142  miles  X.  >f.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  one  of  Ihe  chief  shi|i]iiiig-points  of  the  county,  and  has 
lumber  and  ]ilaning  nulls,  flour-mills,  and  iigricultural  in- 
dustries. Canton  has  two  public  graded  schools,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Christian  rniversitv.  under  control  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  Jlissouri.  Pop.  (1880)  2,632;  (1890)  2,241 ;  (1892) 
local  census,  2,542.  Editor  of  "  News." 

Canton;  capital  of  .St.  Lawrence  co.,  X.  Y.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Xew  York.  ref.  l-II);  on  railroad; 
(iO  miles  X.  E.  of  Waterlown;  on  Gra.ss  river,  which  atfords 
valuable  water-po\ver,  used  in  manufacturing  lumber,  flour, 
machinery,  leal  tier,  castings,  etc.  Canton  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  almshouse,  good  graded  schools,  and  is  Ihe  seat 
of  St.  Lawrence  University  (UniversalisI).  having  law  and 
theological  .schools  connected  with  it.  Pop.  (1880)  2,049; 
(1890)  2,.580. 

Canton:  city  and  railroad  center;  cajiital  of  Stark  co., 
().  (for  location  of  county,  .see  map  of  Ohio.  ref.  3-11);  at  the 
confluence  of  the  east  and  west  liranches  of  Ximishillen 
creek.  It  contains  woolen  and  llouiing  mills. and  manufac- 
tures of  mowers  ami  reapers,  printing-presses,  safes,  saws 
and  siirings,  plows,  watch-cases  and  movements,  cutlery, 
wrouglil-iron  liridges.  steel  saddlery,  hardware  hay-nikes, 
pottery,  lih^s,  carriages,  street-paving  brick,  building-brick 
and  tile,  revolving  bookcases,  paint,  strcel-cai's,  etc.  The 
city  has  water-works,  and  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from 
its  manufactures,  though  Ihe  surrounding  country  is  a  very 
rich  agricultural  one.  In  1890  there  were  $.").(i21,960  in- 
vested in  manufaclures,  jiroducing  merchandise  valued  at 
$7,986,627.  Of  these  ^1.774.896  were  the  pro<lnct  of  agri- 
cultural implement  shops;  .^.530.000  in  roofing  material; 
$493,550  in  foundry  and  maihine-shops ;  .$388,206  in  Hour 
and  grist  mills;  ami  .'f225.'2'25  in  saddlery  and  harness.  Pop. 
(1880)  12,2.58 ;  (1890)  20,18!l,  Eiin-oR  of  •'  Democrat." 

Canton:  borough:  on  Xorlhern  Central  \i.  R. ;  Bradford 
CO..  Pa.  (for  location  of  counly.  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref. 
•2-G) ;  is  38  miles  .S.  of  Elmira,  X.  Y..  and  has  foundry,  lum- 
ber-mills, etc.     Pop.  (1880)  1.194;  (1890)  1.39;!. 

Canton:  city;  cainlalof  Lincoln  co..  South  Dak.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  man  of  South  Dakota,  ref.  5-.I);  on  Ch., 
yi.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  and  on  Sioux  river ;  '20  miles  from  Sioux 
I''alls,  1  lere  are  eight  churches.  Augustana  College,  excellent 
public  schools,  extensive  manufactures,  water-works,  and  an 
electric-light  system.  The  river  furnishes  good  water-power. 
Pop.  (1880)  67o;  (1890)  1.101  ;  (IS95)  1.611. 

Editor  of  "Sioux  Valley  News." 
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Can'toiiineiit  (Fr.  cantonnemenf) :  a  military  term  ap- 
plied to  temporary  resting-places  of  European  armies.  When 
troops  are  detaelied  and  quartered  in  several  adjacent  towns 
or  villages  tlioy  are  said  to  be  in  cantonments.  In  India  the 
term  is  applied  to  permanent  military  stations  of  the  British 
army,  or  to  regular  military  towns  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  city,  and  wliicli  sometimes  contain  magazines, 
public  offices,  etc. 

Ciintii.  kaan-too',  Cksare:  Italian  historian;  b.  near  Jli- 
lan,  Sept.  5,  1807;  lectured  in  various  Italian  universities  on 
history  and  literature.  His  Unirersal  Milton/  (35  vols., 
ly;;j4_42)  has  been  translated  into  English,  French,  Danish, 
etc.  He  also  wrote  The  History  of  ihe  Italians  (Turin, 
1854);  The  Lad  One  Hundred  }>nra  (Florence,  1864);  The 
Italian  Heretics  (Turin,  1866-68),  etc.     D.  Mar.  11,  1805. 

Caiiii'sinni  (in  Gr.  Koi'iio-ioj') :  an  important  and  very  an- 
cient city  of  AiJufia,  in  Italy  ;  on  the  river  Aufidus  (Ofanto) ; 
aljout  15'  miles  from  its  n'louth.  It  was  probably  founded 
liy  the  Greeks.  The  inliabitants  were  called  bilingues  by 
liorace,  because  they  spoke  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Konians  in  318  B.  c.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  Canosa  {q.  i:).  Here  were  found,  about  1803,  re- 
markable remains  of  ancient  art,  among  which  were  painted 
vases,  marble  statues,  and  jewels  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

Canute',  Kiiiit.  or  Knnd  :  King  of  Denmark ;  conqueror 
of  England ;  son  of  Swcyn.  King  of  Denmark,  wlio  died  in 
1014;  succeeded  to  the  English  conquests  of  his  father;  fled 
before  Ethelred  to  Denmark  in  1014;  returned  next  year, 
and  overran  tlie  realm,  except  London;  after  the  liattle  of 
Assanduin.  Edmund  Ironsides  divided  tlie  kingdom  with 
him,  retaining  Wessex  ;  on  death  of  Edmund  he  liecame  sole 
monarch,  sending  Ednumd's  infant  sons  out  of  the  kingdom. 
He  contlrmed  his  jiower  by  mildness  and  prudent  jiolicy; 
Ijlaced  Saxons  in  jjower ;  married  Emma,  widow  of  Ethel- 
red;  divide<l  the  kingdom  into  tlie  earldoms  of  Mercia, 
Northumberland,  Wessex.  and  East  Anglia;  inherited  tlie 
crown  of  Denniai'k  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Harold,  1018, 
and  Norway  on  that  of  Olaf,  1030,  and  became  the  most 
powerful  European  monarcli  of  his  time.  He  foundeil  mon- 
asteries, jjatronized  minstrels,  and  wrote  verses  or  ballads 
himself.  D.  at  Shaftesbury,  Nov.  12.  1035,  leaving  three 
sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  The  story  of  his 
courtiers  and  the  rising  tide  which  would  not  recede  at  his 
command  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Henry  of  Hunting- 
ton. 

Canvas  [M.  Eng.  canevas  <  Norm.  Pr.  eaneras:  Ital.  cana- 
iTdvv'o  <  Lat.  *cannaha'reiis.  oi  hemp;  deriv.  of  cannabis, 
liem|]]:  a  coarse  henqien  or  linen  cloth  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  form  of  tents  an<l  the  sails  of  ships.  It  is  also 
the  princijial  material  on  which  artists  paint  oil-]iictures. 
The  word  is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  sail. 
In  Old  English  it  meant  also  a  straining-cloth  or  sieve. 

Canvas-back  (Ai/lhi/a  rallisneria):  a  species  of  North 
American  duck,  tlu'  flesh  of  which  is  highly  prized  for  the 
table.  It  frequents  the  bays  of  the  sea  and  the  estuaries 
of  rivers.  The  plumage  is  diversitied  with  black,  white, 
chestnut  brown,  and  slate-colnr.  The  length  is  about  20 
inches.  Tliese  liirils,  after  breeding  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  continent,  migrate  sonthward  about  November. 

Canzone :  Sei^  Lviirc  Poetry. 

Caonalx't :  a  Carib  who  had  lieen  adopted  by  the  Indians 
of  llayti.  In  1402  he  was  cacii|ue  of  Maguana,  a  region  in 
the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  island.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  celebrated  .\nacaona.  In  1493  he  massacred  the 
small  colony  which  Columbus  had  left  at  Fort  Navidad,  and 
made  war  on  Guacanagari,  the  ally  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
!4!»4  he  hi'aded  a  general  league  of  the  Indians  against  the 
whites.  .Mlacking  tln'  furl  of  St.  'I'homas.  he  was  repulsed 
by  Ojeda.  anil  finally  wilh  an  irnmi'iisi'  army  of  Indians  was 
ripuled  by  ('iilumlius  at  the  battle  of  the  Vega  Real  (Apr.  25, 
1405).  Shortly  after  Ujeda  penetrated  to  Caonabo's  country 
with  a  small  force,  and  pretended  to  treat  with  him.  (iaiii- 
ing  his  confidence,  Ojeda  induced  the  chief  to  mount  a 
horse,  and  suddeidy  seize<l  and  gallope<i  off  with  him.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  .Spain,  but  died  on  the  vovage 
(1496).  IlKunERT  II.  Smitu. 

Caontchoue.  koo'cho"i)k,  (inin  Klastie,  or  India-rubber 
[caoutchouc  is  via  Kr.,  from  Caribbean  cuhiichii]:  a  valu- 
able sulistance  used  in  the  arls  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses ;  the  inspissated  juice  or  sap  of  several  species  of  plants 
of  the  families  liiiphorhiacciv,  Moraceaf,  Artocarmiri'd',  and 
Ajxtcynace.a'.     It  is  produced  chiefly  in  tropical  and  sub- 


tropical countries,  especially  in  the  East  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  milky  juice  of  the  tree  is  obtained  by  in- 
cisions in  the  bark,  and  is  dried  on  clay  molds  over  smoky 
fires,  which  gives  it  its  usual  black  color.  Pure  caoutchouc 
is  a  hydrocarbon,  CeHu.  It  is  extremely  valuable  in  the 
arts  on  account  of  its  elastic  and  waterproof  ))ropertics. 
When  combined  with  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  .sulphur,  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  270^  F.,  it  is  converted 
into  soft  vulcanized  rubber,  a  substance  much  more  valuable 
than  the  original  caoutchouc.  By  adding  50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  sulpliur,  and  heating  to  300°  F.,  it  forms  hard  \'ul- 
canized  rubber  or  elionite.    See  India-rubber. 

Cajtacity  [from  Lat.  capac'itas,  deriv.  of  capax.  compe- 
tent] :  in  law,  ability  or  power  to  do  a  particular  thing,  such 
as  to  take  or  to  hold  land,  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and  the  like. 
Capacity  may  sometimes  exist  to  do  one  of  these  acts,  and 
not  to  do  another.  Thus  one  may  be  able  to  take  and  hold 
land,  and  not  have  capacity  to  dispose  of  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  infant ;  or  one  may  be  able  to  take,  and  not  have  the 
power  to  hold  against  another,  as  in  the  case  of  an  alien, 
who  may  at  common  law  take  land  as  between  himself  and 
his  grantor,  but  can  not  hold  it  as  against  the  state.  Capac- 
ity may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  general  heads 
— capacity  to  have  rights,  and  capacity  to  act.  Some  rules 
as  to  incapacity  depend  upon  natural  disabilities;  others 
rest  upon  arbitrary  grounds.  Tliis  subject  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  status,  as  ti'eated  by  writers  on 
public  law.  This  has  been  shown  by  Maine  in  his  work 
on  Ancient  Law  to  have  had  its  principal  origin  in  tlie  early 
idea  of  the  family.  The  arbitrary  rules  of  archaic  law  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
modern  idea  of  fixing  one's  relations  to  another  by  contract, 
so  that  the  movenient  of  modern  progressive  society  has  been 
from  status  to  contract.  This  doctrine  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  master  and  servant.  In  ancient  law  the  position 
of  the  servant  was  fixed  by  an  arbitrary  rule,  so  that  he  was 
a  slave.  In  modern  times  the  relation  depends  on  contract. 
Still,  there  always  will  be  a  class  of  cases  where  legal  capac- 
ity is  denied,  as  where  persons,  including  infants,  insane  per- 
sons, and  habitual  drunkards,  have  not  the  mental  power 
to  enter  into  a  contract,  or  where  a  supposed  rule  of  public 
policy  may  intervene,  as  in  the  case  ot  aliens.  Aliens  are 
still  in  some  of  the  American  States  denied  the  power  to 
hold  land  by  purchase,  or  even  to  take  it  at  all  by  descent. 
In  fact,  capacity  to  have  rights  largely  depends  on  the  gen- 
eral convictions  of  the  people  of  a  State,  while  the  capacity 
to  act  is  commonly  determined  by  a  desire  to  pi-otect  one 
who  has  rights  from  an  improvident  surrender  of  them. 

T.  W.  DwRillT. 

Capacity,  in  electricity:  the  quantity  by  means  of  which 
is  measured  the  charge  of  a  condenser.  The  relation  Ijetween 
capacity,  potential  difference,  and  electrical  quantity  is  ex- 
pressed bv  the  equation 

Vi  -  IV 

where  C  is  the  capacity  and  Q  the  quantity  of  electricity 
necessary  to  iiroduoe  a  ditt'erence  of  potential  ( I',  —  Tj)  be- 
tween the  plates  of  the  condenser.  See  Condenser  and 
Electricity. 

Cflpae  Yn)»iin(|ni :  fifth  sovereign  of  the  Inca  line  of 
Peru  ;  reigned  from  about  1320  to  1340.  The  Inca  kingdom 
was  then  small,  and  he  extended  it  only  liy  subduing  the 
Quicliuas  W.  of  Cuzco  and  the  tribes  southward  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  Titicaca  basin.  H.  II.  S. 

Cape  Ann  :  the  eastern  point  of  Essex  co..  Mass. ;  31  miles 
N.  E.  of  Bo.ston.  Here  is  a  rocky  headland,  on  which,  at 
Kockport,  valuable  quarries  of  svenite  are  worked.  Lat. 
42°  38  3 "  N.,  Ion.  70"  34'  2"  W.  Two  stone  lighthou.ses  stand 
on  Tliatch(>r's  island,  J  of  a  mile  distant,  each  112^  feet  high, 
showing  fixed  white  dioptric  lights  of  the  first  class,  165i  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Cai>e  Ar'a^o,  or  (ireg:'ory :  a  point  at  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Coos  Bav,  in  Coos  co..  Ore.  Its  lighthouse 
stands  on  a  small  isliind,"lat.  43°  20'  38"  N.,  Ion.  124°  22'  11' 
W.,  and  shows  a  flashing  light  75  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  IJab-el-JIaiideb  :  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  .strait 
of  lliiil  ii.'ime;  !;it.  12'  40  N.,  Ion.  43°  31'  E.;  is  a  rock  of  ba- 
salt 865  feet  high. 

Cape  Uf'arn,  b<7-aarn' :  a  promontory  of  France;  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  lat.  42  31'  N..  Ion.  3°  7'  30"  E.  Here  is  a 
lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  751  feet  above  the  sei. 
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Cape  Blane:  lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  48  E.  This  is  the 
most  uortlurn  point  of  Africa. 

Cape  Itlaiu'O  (i.  p.  White  ('ape):  on  the  Atlantic:  next 
to  (.'ape  \'er(le  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa;  hit.  20'  47' 
N..  Ion.  17    4   W. 

Cape  Itlani'O,  or  Orfonl :  on  tlie  Piuific:  the  most  western 
p<iint  of  Oregon:  hit.  4-2  .50  N..  Ion.  124°  32  2!)  W.  Its 
lighthouse  shows  ii  fi.veil  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  or- 
der, 250  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  IJoeo,  bo-iio  (anc.  Lili/bceum  Promonforiiim):  the 
most  western  point  of  Sicily.  It  was  in  ancient  times  an 
important  naval  station,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a 
great  naval  victory  in  the  first  Punic  war.  Lat.  37' 48  N., 
Um.  12'  25'  E. 

Cape  Bojailor':  a  bold  headland  of  Western  Africa:  the 
termination  of  a  range  of  -Mt.  Atlas;  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  Ion. 
14"  2!)   W. 

Cape  Bon,  or  Has  Adder:  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa; 
58  miles  \.  K.  of  Tunis;  lat.  37°  6'  X.,  Ion.  11°  3'  E. 

Cape  Breton,  lirit'n:  an  island  of  Xorth  America;  be- 
longing to  (ireat  Britain,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Xova  Scotia:  in  the  .\tlantic  Ocean,  and  separated  from 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  It  is  a  rocky  island  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  nearly  divided  by  the  lakes  of  Hras  d'Or, 
which  to  the  X.  E.  communicate  with  the  sea,  and  with  a 
surface  much  broken  by  various  ranges  of  hills  and  covered 
with  dense  fon-sts.  It  has  an  area  of  ."),3(j5  sq.  miles,  but 
only  about  2110,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  fish,  coal,  and  lumber.  It  is  noted  for 
its  fisheries  of  cod  and  mackerel.  It  is  divided  into  four 
counties.  Cape  IJreton,  Inverness,  Richmond,  and  X'ictoria. 
The  clinuite  is  severe.     Pop.  about  i)0,0(J(J. 

Cape  Canav'eral :  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida :  in  Brevard 
County  :  lat.  28  27'  X.,  Ion.  80  33  W. :  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  dangerous  shoals;  has  on  its  nortlieast  pitch  a  revolving 
light  of  the  first  order,  139  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Canso:  the  most  ea.sterly  point  of  Xova  Scotia;  has 
a  lighlhousi'  on  Cranberry  island:  lat.  45°  19'5'  X.,  Ion.  60 
.55'  3'  W.  It  is  also  a  port  of  entry  in  Wilmot  township, 
(tuysborough  County,  having  active  trade  and  fishing  in- 
terests. It  hiis  a  U.  S.  consul.  Gold  has  been  found  here. 
I'op.  1..TO0. 

Cape  Catoelie.  ka";i-to  chfl :  the  northea.stern  extremity  of 
Vueatan;  outhetiulfof  Mexico.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
American  continent  on  which  the  Spaniards  fii-st  landed; 
lat.  21    34  X..  Ion.  86   57'  51"  W. 

Cape  Cliarle.s.  Va. :  the  southern  point  of  the  "  Eastern 
Shore."  a  jieuinsula  which  separates  Chesapeake  Bay  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  \  lightlious(^  .stands  on  Smith's  island 
near  this  cape,  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first  order;  lat. 
37°  07  OM-  N..  Ion.  75'  .53  12"  W. 

Cape  Clear:  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland;  in  the 
count  v  of  Cork.  Here  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  did  455  feet  above 
the  sea;   lat.  51=  -id   X.,  Ion.  !l°  29    W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle:  a  British  settlement  and  town  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  west  coast  of  Africa;  lat.  5  6  X.,  Ion.  1°  15  W. 
It  is  defeniled  by  several  fort.s.  The  climate  is  unhealthy. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  palm  oil.  gold-dust,  and  tor- 
toise-shell.    Pop.  25,000. 

Cape  Cod.  Mass. :  a  long  and  narrow  sandy  peninsvila, 
which  nearly  coincides  with  Barnstable  Countv.  It  is  about 
65  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  20  miles  wide.  The  form  of  it 
is  similar  to  a  num's  arm  lient  at  I  he  elbow.  On  the  northern 
cxtremitv.  Race  Point,  is  a  revolving  light  47  feet  above  the 
sea:  hit. "42   037  X.,  Ion.  70    143  W. 

Cape  Coloii'na  (imc  Smiiiim  Promnn/nrium):  the  most 
wmthern  point  of  .\ltica;  <in  the  Mediterranean:  lat. 37  39 
X.,  Ion.  24  2  K.  Us  summit  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
marble  temple  '269  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cajie  Colony :  a  British  colony,  occupying  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa  :  bounded  X.  by  the  Orange  river,  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocran,  and  W."  by  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
221,311  sip  mill's.  The  interior  of  this  region  is  described  as 
a  succession  of  plateaus  and  mountain-ranges,  which  increase 
in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast.  The  highest 
mountains  are  est  im'aled  at  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  seacoast  presents  several  comparatively  safe 
and  commodious  harbors,  among  which  the  most  frequented 
are  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay.     Cajie  Colony  has  no  rivers 


that  are  of  much  value  for  navigation.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  but  the  extremes  of  temperature  have  a  wide  range. 
But  little  rain  falls  in  the  interior.  The  vegetation  of  this 
region  is  jieculiar,  and  rich  in  beautiful  flowers,  among 
which  are  the  ixia,  gladiolus,  Iritonia.  strelitzia,  pelargonium 
or  Cape  geranium,  and  xeranthemum.  The  characteristic 
vegetation  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  conststs  of  EricaceiB 
(heaths),  Stiipelia'  or  carrion  flowers,  and  I'rofeaceir.  Here 
are  about  400  species  of  Ericiin-ir.  Am(.>ng  the  indigenous 
animals  of  Ca])e  Colony  are  the  elephant,  giraffe,  rhinoceros, 
lion,  bulfalo,  ]ianther,  wild  boar,  hya'na.  antelope,  quagga, 
springbok,  and  ostrich.  Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
here.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  arid  and  barren  without  irrigation.  Wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  cultivated  extensively.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port are  wool.  wine,  copper,  hiilfs,  horses,  flour,  aloes,  fish, 
fruits,  and  maize.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1890  amounted 
to  flO.152.979.  and  that  of  the  imports  to  £10,106,406.  Wool 
is  one  of  the  princi[)al  articles  of  export. 

The  colony  comprises  Caiie  Colony  proper,  Griqualand 
West.  Transliei. Griqualand  East.  Tembuland,  and  St.  John's 
River  Territory.  Total  pop.  (1891)  1.527.'224.  of  whom  376,- 
987  are  whites.    Cape  Town  is  the  cajiital  of  the  colony. 

y/i'.s/ory. — The  Dutch  were  the  first  Europeans  who  colo- 
nized this  region.  They  founded  Cape  Town  in  1652.  The 
colony  was  captured  in  1806  by  llie  Britisli.  to  whom  it  was 
formally  ceded  in  l!sl5.  The  European  colonists  have  been 
often  disturbed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Kaffirs,  a  warlike  race 
of  Xegroes.  In  1836  the  Boers  (q.  r.)  left  the  country  in  great 
numbers,  and  founded  the  independent  Transvaal  Republic 
and  Orange  Free  State.  In  1866  British  Kaffraria.  in  1868  a 
part  of  the  Basuto  country,  and  in  1880  the  province  of  Gri- 
qualand West,  were  annexed  to  the  colony. 

REFi;Rf:x(ES. — Ofliriol  IhuidhcKik  (lS8i):  Argus  Annual 
and  Soii/li  Africitn  Director)/  (ixnnwA):  i^'ilvev'a  iraiiilhook 
to  South  Afri'ra  (1880);  Fronde's  Oreami  (1886);  Greswcll's 
(ieitjjniplnj  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zmiihi'si  (1892). 

Revised  by  Mark  W.  Harrington. 

Cape  Coni'orin  ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  lliiulustan ;  lat.  8°  5'  X.,  Ion.  77°  30'  E. 

Cai)e  Diamond  ;  in  Canada:  at  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Charles  river  with  the  SI.  liawrence.  It  is  333  feet  above 
the  river,  to  which  it  presents  a  precipitous  bluff.  On  this 
point  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

Cape  I)isap|)ointiiient.  or  Cape  Hancock:  the  .>;outh- 
west  |ioiiil  of  1  lie  Si  air  111'  Washington  a  in  I  of  Pacific  County  ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coliiiiibia  :  iat.  46  16'  33'  X..  Ion.  124" 
02  13"  W. ;  has  a  liglil  house  40  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed 
while  light  of  the  lirst  order  232  feel  almve  the  sea. 

Cape  IMiea'to.  or  the  Leuca'dian  I'roiii'ontory  :  some- 
times called  The  Lover's  Leap:  the  souili  point  of  the 
(ireek  island  of  licucadia  or  Santa  Maura:  lat.  38  34  X., 
Ion.  20  32'  45"  K.  It  is  a  per|)endicular  white  clilT  over 
2,000  feet  high,  whence  Sappho  is  said  to  have  cast  hci^elf 
for  love  of  Phaon.  From  this  precipice  the  ancients  once 
a  year  east  a  criminal,  first  tying  a  great  number  of  birds 
to  him.  If  the  man  was  carried  to  the  sea  alive  by  the 
birds,  he  was  taken  up  in  a  boat  and  set  at  liberty.  Mariners 
have  always  regarded  this  cape  with  dread. 

Cape  Elizabeth  :  a  township  of  Cumberland  co..  Me. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Maine,  ref.  10-B):  1 
mile  from  Portland  :  contains  a  rolling-mill,  oil-refinery,  a 
dry-dock,  manufaelures;  is  a  summer  resort  and  the  scat  of 
a  State  reform  school.  The  townshi])  takes  its  name  from 
the  cape,  in  lat.  43'  33'  SO"  X.,  Ion.  70  11'  41"  W.  It  has 
two  stone  lighthouses,  one  with  a  fixed  and  one  with  a 
flashing  light.     Po|).  of  township  (1880)  5,302  ;  (1890)  5,459. 

PfBI.ISUKK  OF  "  SeNTINKL." 

Cape  Farewell  :  the  southern  extreinilv  of  Greenland; 
inlal.59    4!)   X.,  Ion.  43°  54   W. 

Cape  Fear:  on  the  Atlantic :  the  southern  extremity  of 
Smith's  island  X.  C. ;  the  most  southern  point  of  the  State; 
lat.  33    52-3   X.,  Ion.  77'  59-8   W. 

Cape  Fear  Kiver:  formed  by  the  flaw  and  Deep  rivers, 
which  iinile  at  Haywood  in  Chatham  Co..  X.  C.  It  flows 
southeastward  :  passes  Fayetteville  and  Wilminglon  ;  enters 
the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Fear.  The  length,  colluding  the 
branches  above  named,  is  estimated  at  200  miles.  Steam- 
boats can  a.scend  it  to  Fayetteville,  120  miles. 

Capeflgne.  kaap  fi'eg,  Baptiste  Honork  Raymond:  his- 
torian :  b.  in  Marseilles,  France,  in  1802.     He  studied  law  in 
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Paris;  joined  the  reconciliatory  party,  which  came  into 
power  with  M.  de  Martignae  in  1827 ;  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  discussion  of  the  day  as  editor  of  various 
papers  and  historical  writer.  Among  liis  numerous  works 
on  French  history  are  Europe  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  (1839-41) :  a  History  of  the  Restoration  (1843) :  and 
(his  best  work)  a  History  of  Philippe  Auguste  (1831-34,  4 
vols.).     D.  Dec.  23,  1872. 

Cape  Flattery:  the  nortliwest  point  of  the  State  of 
Wasliington  and  of  Chdlam  t'ounty.  On  Tatoosh  island, 
half  a  mile  distant,  is  a  small  lighthouse,  in  lat.  48'  23'  20" 
N.,  Ion.  124°  43'  4S"  W.  This  is  the  most  western  point  of 
the  U.  S.,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Cape  Florida:  the  south  point  of  Key  Biscayne;  off  the 
southeast  point  of  Florida ;  has  a  lighthouse,  lat.  25'  39'  56" 
N.,  Ion.  80'  09  24"  \V.,  with  a  fixed  white  light. 

Cape  Foulneatlier,  or  Yaqiii'iia  Head  :  the  western- 
most point  of  Benton  eo.,  t)r. ;  has  a  lu-ick  lighthouse  81  feet 
high,  showing  a  tixeil  white  light  of  the  first  order  150  feet 
above  the  sea;  lat.  44"  16'  33"  N.,  Ion.  124"  05'  W. 

Cape  Frau^ais  :  See  Cape  Haytien. 

Cape  Gas'pe  :  the  point  of  land  at  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Gaspe  Bay,  and  the  soutli  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  (Quebec,  Canada.  It  is  in  lat.  48° 
45'  N.,  Ion.  64°  12'  W. 

Cape  Oirardeaii :  a  city  (founded  in  1793) ;  Cape  Girar- 
deau CO.,  Jlo.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Missouri, 
ref.  6-K) ;  on  Grand  Tower  and  Carbondale  R.  R.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Cape  Girardeau  and  Fort  Smith  Ry.,  and  on  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi ;  150  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis;  is  the  seat  of 
St.  Vincent's  College,  a  normal  school,  and  an  academy  for 
young  ladies.  Its  exports  are  cotton,  plows,  mineral  paints, 
and  flour.  Pop.  (1880)  3,889  ;  (1890)  4,397  ;  (1893)  including 
suburbs,  10,000.  Editor  of  "  Democrat." 

Cape  (Jiiardafiii.  gwaar'da-fwe"e,  or  Gardafui :  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  Africa;  in  lat.  11°  50'  N".,  Ion.  51°  21'  E. 

Cape  Hancock  :  See  Cape  Disappointment. 

Cai)e  Hat'teras :  the  eastern  extremity  of  North  Caro- 
lina; a  point  of  a  low  sandy  island  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Pamlico  Sound.  The  navigation  is  dangerous  in 
this  vicinity,  on  account  of  shoals  which  extend  far  out  into 
the  sea ;  lat.  35°  15-3'  X.,  Ion.  75°  30-9'  W.  Two  miles  N. 
of  the  exti-emity  stands  the  lighthouse,  190  feet  in  height, 
showing  a  flashing  dioptric  light  of  the  first  oriler. 

Cape  Haytien,  hati-en,  or  Cap  Fran^ais,  fralin'sa' : 
often  in  everyday  convei-sation  called  Le  Cai>,  while  its  or- 
iginal Indian  name  was  Unarico:  a  seaport-town  of  the  re- 
Sublio  of  Hayti;  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  San 
tomingo;  in  lat.  19'  46'  X.,  and  Ion.  73°  14  W.  (see  map  of 
West  Indies,  ref.  5-G).  Its  poijulation  now  (1893)  is  estimated 
at  10,000,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
under  French  rule,  it  was  a  flourishing  city  with  over  30,000 
inhabitants,  a  university,  an  academy  of  music,  etc.  In  1791  it 
was  burnt  liy  Toussaint  I'Ouvertiire ;  in  1843  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.     Its  trade  is  principally  with  the  U.  S. 

Cape  Henlo'pen,  Del. :  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay  ; 
13  miles  S.  S.  'W.  of  Ca|)e  May ;  lat.  38°  46-6'  X.,  Ion.  75° 
04'7'  W.  It  has  a  stone  lighthouse,  sliowing  a  fixed  white 
dioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  128  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Henry,  Va. :  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  12 
miles  S.  of  Cape  Charles.  Here  is  a  fixed  light  129  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat.  36°  55-5'  X.,  Ion.  76°  0-2'  W. 

Cape  Horn:  the  .southernmost  point  of  America;  an 
island  of  the  archipelago  of  Terra  ilel  Fuego  ;  lat.  .55'  59'  S., 
Ion.  67°  16  W.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Dutch  nav- 
igator Ilorti.  or  Iloorn,  who  discovered  it  nearly  a  century 
after  Magellan  had  discovered  the  sti-ait  which  bears  his 
name.  It  is  an  exceedingly  dismal  ])lace,  the  last,  rugged, 
barren  outpost  of  the  Andes,  with  a  perpetual  antarctic 
climate.  Xevertheless,  vessels  which  pass  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  or  the  reverse,  usually  double  this  cape, 
rather  than  pass  through  the  Strait  of  j\lagellan. 

Cape  la  Ha^lie  (Fr.  pron.  hiii-aag') :  a  headland  of  France, 
in  Nornumdy  :  on  the  English  Channel;  the  northwest  ex- 
tremity of, the  peninsula  of  Cotentin;  about  16  miles 
N.  X.  "W.  of  Cherliourg.  ()n  the  cast  side  of  Cotentin  is 
Cape  la  Mogne,  near  which  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
defeated  the  French  in  1692.     Lat.  49°  44'  X.,  Ion.  1°  56'  W. 

Cape'lin:  a  little  marine  fish  (Ufallolusrillostis)  allied  to 
the  smelt  family;  visits  the  coasts  of  Alaska,  Labrador,  and 


Xewfoundland  in  vast  shoals,  furnishing  bait  for  the  cod- 
fishermen.  Capelins  are  also  taken  and  dried  for  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  and  are  very  good  eating, 

Cap'ell,  Edward:  Shakspearean  critic;  b.  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  England,  in  1713.  He  published  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1767;  JS'otes  and  Various  Head- 
ings of  Shakspeare  (1775) :  and  the  Sdwol  of  Shakspeare  (3 
vols.  4to,  1783).     D.  Feb.  24,  1781. 

Capel'la  (i.  e.  the  Kid);  a  bright  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  of  Auriga;  also  called  o  Aurigie. 
It  is  a  double  star. 

Capella,  Martia'nus  :  a  Latin  writer,  probably  of  the 
fifth  century  A.  D. ;  from  North  Africa ;  b.,  according  to  Cas- 
siodorius.  in  ]\Iailaura.  His  work  wi'itten  in  prose,  with  an 
occasional  admixture  of  verse,  is  a  handbook  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts  which  then  comprised  the  cycle  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  whole  is  clotlied  in  the  form  of  an  allegory.  The 
first  two  books  represent  the  marriage  of  Mercury  to  a 
nymph.  Philologia.  The  liberal  arts  are  personified  as  their 
courtiers.  Book  iii.  takes  up  grammar,  iv.  dialectics,  v. 
rhetoric,  vi.  geometry,  vii.  arithmetic,  viii.  astronomy,  ix. 
nnisie.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  work  was  very  popular. 
Best  editions  by  Kopp  (Frankfurt,  1836)  and  Eyssennardt 
(Leipzig,  1866). "  M.  W. 

Cai)e  Lookout :  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  islands  off 
Carteret  co.,  X.  C. ;  has  a  lighthouse  150  feet  high  near  its 
extremity  ;  in  lat.  34°  37'  16"  X.,  Ion.  76'  31'  07"  W.,  with  a 
fixed  white  light  of  the  first  order. 

Cape  May:  (1)  the  southern  extremity  of  Xew  Jersey ;  at 
the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  Here  is  a  revolving  light 
elevated  152  feet  above  the  sea.  in  lat.  38°  55-8'  X.,  Ion.  74° 
57'3'  W.  (3)  A  city  and  watering-place  ;  2  miles  E.  of  the 
lighthouse;  on  the  seacoast;  the  terminus  of  the  West 
Jersey  R.  R. ;  82  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it 
has  daily  communication  by  water ;  has  two  huge  and  many 
small  hostelries  and  boarding-houses,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 35,000  guests ;  public  graded  schools,  numy  churches ; 
frequented  for  bathing,  fishing,  and  gunning.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,669  ;  (1890)  2,136.  Between  the  lighthouse  and  the  steam- 
boat-pier on  Delaware  Bay  (1,000  feet  long)  lies  Cape  May 
Point,  a  borough  with  a  pop.  of  about  200,  but  a  seaside 
resort  accommodating  3,500  persons. 

Cape  Mendocl'uo :  a  lofty  headland  of  Ilundmldt  co., 
Cal. ;  the  westernmost  point  of  that  State.  It  has  a  wrought- 
iron  lighthouse,  with  a  flashing  white  light  of  the  first  order, 
428  feet  above  the  sea:  lat.  40°  26'  24"  X'.,  Ion.  134°  33'  27"  W. 

Ca'pen,  Elmer  Hewitt:  LTniversalist  scholar;  b.  at 
Stoughton,  Xorfolk  co.,  Jlass..  Apr.  5,  1838;  grailmited  at 
Tufts  College  in  1860 :  studied  law  one  year  in  tlie  Harvard 
Law  School;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863;  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1859.  wliile  still  in  college.  After  practicing 
law  for  a  short  time  in  his  native  town,  he  began  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  ordained  in  Gloucester  in  1865,  where 
he  preache(l  for  four  years ;  then  preached  for  one  year  at  St. 
Paul,  Miini.,  and  in  1870  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  church  in  Providence,  R,  I.  In  1875  he  became 
president  of  Tufts  College. 

Cape  North  :  promontory  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  north- 
ernmost ])oint  of  Europe.  It  is  the  north  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Magero ;  separated  bv  a  narrow  channel  from  the 
mainland  of  Xorway ;  lat.  71°  10'  13"  X.,  Ion.  25°  46'  E. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope :  a  promontory  near  the  southern 
extremity  ot  Africa:  the  termination  "of  Table  Mountain  ; 
rising  al'iout  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  34° 
32'  S..  Ion.  18°  30'  E.  It  is  about  30  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town, 
but,  though  it  is  nearly  half  a  degree  to  the  X.  of  Cape 
Agnillas.the  southernmost  point  of  the  African  continent, 
it  is  in  reality  this  point  at  which  tlie  course  is  changed 
from  S.  to  E.  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  India.  This 
cape  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486,  and  was 
first  douliled  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497. 

Cape  Pal'mas :  the  south<'rn  extremity  of  Liberia;  lat. 
4°  22  X..  Ion.  7'  44'  W. ;  a  high  jioint  with  a  lighthouse.  It 
is  also  the  jiopular  name  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
included  in  the  Liberian  state  of  Maryland. 

Cape-])igeon :  a  species  of  petrel  (Daption  capenmji) 
common  in  high  so\ithern  latitudes,  and  especially  around 
(.'ape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bird  is  about 
14  inches  long ;  is  blac^k,  marked  with  white  above  and  below. 
It  will  follow  a  ship  for  a  long  distance,  and  may  be  cap- 
tured with  a  hook  and  line  baited  with  salt  pork. 
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It  has  an  intensely  strong,  musty  odor,  and,  when  taken, 
ejects  from  its  crop  an  oily,  ill-smelling  fluid. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 
Cape  Pine:  Newfoundland;  lat.  46'  37'  4"  N.,  Ion.  53° 
31'  45'  W. ;  ha,-;  an  iron  lijrhthousc  with  a  fixed  catoptric 
white  lii;lit  of  the  tirst  order,  ;!14  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Poge :  tlie  northeast  point  of  C'happe<iuiddiek 
island  :  in  Kdgartown,  Dukes  co.,  31  ass. :  lat  4r  'io  14'  N., 
Ion.  70  '20  44'  W. :  lias  a  wooden  lightliouse  36  feet  higli, 
with  a  tixrd  white  lijcht  of  the  fourth  order. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales:  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
Auiiriiau  lonlini'nt  ;  on  the  east  side  of  Bering  Strait; 
lat.  65  4.5  N.  Ion.  16S  17'  W.  It  is  a  lofty  headland,  with 
dangerous  shoals  in  the  vicinity. 

Caper:  tlie  common  name  of  the  ])iekled  flower-buds  of 
the  ('tip/Miris  spinusa  of  Southern  Europe  and  Barbary. 
Several  other  speties  yield  buds  which  are  similarly  used. 
It  is  a  trailing  slirub  of  tlie  family  CapparidacKf,  growing 
on  rocks  and  walls,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and 
the  south  of  France.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful. 
Capers  have  an  agreeable  pung(!iicy  of  taste,  and  are  used  as 
a  condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces.  Tliey  have  medic- 
inal projierties,  being  anti-scorbutic,  stimulant,  and  laxa- 
tive. The  buds  are  gathered  every  morning,  and  immedi- 
ately put  into  vinegar.  They  are  sorli'd  and  the  best  are 
Sent  to  market  in  jars.  Florida  has  two  native  species  of 
the  caper-tree,  which  are  erect  and  not  trailing.  The  ]ilant 
called  "  caper  "  in  England  is  the  cfiper  spurge,  a  Kiiphoibia. 

Cape  Race:  near  I  he  soul  heast  exlremitvof  Newfound- 
land :  lat.46  3!)  30'N.,  Ion. -53  4  :iO  \V. ;  apoint  very  dan- 
gerous to  shi|)S  sailing  in  foggy  weather  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe.  It  has  a  revolving  light  ISO  feet  above  the  sea, 
established  by  the  British  (xovernnient.  and  (with  Cape  Pine 
light)  is  sustained  by  a  tax  upon  all  >hips  sailing  from  or 
to  Great  Britain  to  or  from  Canada  and  the  Northeastern  U.S. 

Capercailzie,  kmi-iier-kalye,  or  Capercail'lie,  Wood 
i;  rouse,  or  tuck  of  the  Woods:  a  large  gallinaceous  bird 


of  the  male  is  variegated  with  black,  brown,  and  white, 
and  the  chest  is  dark  green.  Above  the  eye  is  a  scarlet 
patch  of  naked  skin.  Tlie  legs  and  feet  are  feathered  to  the 
toes.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  pine-covered  mountains  of 
several  countries  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  feeds 
on  berries,  seeds,  insects,  anil  young  shoots  of  the  fir  and 
pine.  It  builds  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
for  food. 

Caper'nauni:  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine:  situated  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (see  map  of  Pales- 
tine, ref.  5-E).  Some  authorities  identify  it  with  the  mod- 
ern Tel-Hum. 

Cape  Remain':  on  Raccoon  Key,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C. ; 
has  a  brick  lighthouse  1.50  feet  high,  with  a  fl.Hsliing  light 
of  the  first  order;  lat.  33    01'  08"  N.,  Ion.  79'  22'  12'  W. 

Capers.  Willum.  D.  1) :  jireacher  and  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kiiiscopal  Church  South  ;  1).  in  St.  Thomas  parish,  S.  C, 
.Ian.  26,  1790;  educated  at  South  Carolina  College;  studied 
law;  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1809;  was  sent  as 
delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  ('onference  in  Etigland  in  1828; 
Profe.ssor  of  Evidences  of  Chri.stianity  in  Columbia  College 
(South  Carolina)  18:!,i ;  editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate 1836^0 ;  missionary  secretary  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
1840-44 ;  and  superintendent  of  Negro  missions  in  the  South- 
ern States  1844.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Jlethodist  General  Conference  of  1844,  which 
resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Church,  and  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  Southern  division  in  184C  D.  in  Anderson, 
S.  C,  Jan.  29,  18.1.5.  He  was  author  of  an  Autobiography 
(in  Wightman's  Life  of  Capers.  Nashville.  Tenn..  1859); 
CateehinniD  for  the  Xegro  Missions;  antl  Short  Sermons  and 
True  Tales  for  Children. 

Cape  Rubies:  the  name  applied  to  the  fine  pyrope  gar- 
nets found  with  the  diamond  in  South  Africa. 

Cape  Sable:  the  southwest  point  of  Nova  Scotia;  in  lat. 
43  26  N.,  Ion.  63°  38'  W.  It  has  a  lighthouse  and  is  on  Cape 
Sable  island,  in  Barriiigton  township, Shclburne County.  The 
island  had,  in  1891,  2,117  inhabitants,  mostly  fishermen,  de- 
scended from  loyalists  who  left  the  C  S.  during  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  A  ferry  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  The  name 
Cape  Sable  island  is  also  given  to  Sable  island. 

Cape  Sable:  the  most  southern  jioint  of  the  peninsula 
of  Floiiila:  lat.  25  06  N„  Km.  81  09  W.  It  is  sandy  and 
low,  and  is  the  site  of  Fort  Poinsett. 

Cape  San  Bias:  the  southern  extremity  of  Calhoun  co., 
Fla.:  has  a  brick  lighthouse  96  feet  high,  with  a  flashing  white 
light  of  the  third  order  102  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  lat.  29° 
39  46'  N,.  Ion.  85"  21'  38"  \V. 

Cape  San  Lueas  :  the  sotithernmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Old  California  :  lat.  22"  44"  N.,  Ion.  109    54"  W. 

Cape  Spear:  Newfoundland;  lat.  Xt  31'  11"  N.,  Ion.  .52° 
36  59  W. ;  has  a  colonial  lighthouse,  showing  a  revolving 
catoptric  light  of  the  fii-st  order.  204  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  St.  (ieorge:  the  southernmost  point  of  St.  George's 
islanu.  Franklin  co.,  Fla. ;  lat,  29  35'  15"  N.,  Ion.  85'  02'  40' 
\V. ;  luui  a  brick  lighthouse  68  feet  high,  with  a  fixed  white 
light  of  the  third  order  73  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  St,  Mary's  :  Newfoundland  ;  lat.  46°  49'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
54  11  34  W. :  has  a  brick  (colonial)  lighthouse,  with  a 
Hashing  red  and  white  catodioptric  light  of  the  first  order, 
300  feet  above  the  sea. 


Cape  St.  Roqne 

lat.  5    28  S..  Ion.  35 


a  promontorv  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; 
16  W. 


The  capercailzie. 

{Tetrnn  nrof/allu.i):  native  of  Europe;  a  species  of  grouse. 
The  male  sometimes  weighs  15  lb.  or  more.     The  plumage 


I      Cape  St.  Vin'eent    (anc.   Promontnriutn  Sacrum):    the 
I  southwest  extremity  of  Portugal ;  lat.  37°  3'  N.,  Ion.  9°  W. 
Near  this  cape  the  British  admiral  Jervis defeated  the  Span- 
I  ish  fleet  on  Feb.  14,  1797. 

Ca'pet,  lii'GH  :  King  of  France;  founder  of  the  Capetian 
I  dynasty.  He  was  a  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  Count  of  Paris, 
and  was  born  about  940  A.  i>.  The  throne  having  become 
vacant  bv  the  death  of  Louis  V„  the  last  Carlovingian  king, 
in  987,  llugli  a.ssunu'd  (he  royal  power  with  the  consent  of 
many  of  the  barons.  He  ruled  with  moderation,  and  select- 
ed Paris  as  the  cajiilal  of  France.  He  died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Robert. 

Cape'tian  Dy'nasty:  third  dynasty  of  French  kings; 
founiled  by  llu^rh  Capet,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  987 
A.  I).,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  thirty-two 
Kings  of  France.  Accordinj;  to  some  autlioritic'S.  the  last  of 
the  direct  line  of  Capetian  kings  was  Charles  IV.,  who  died 
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in  1328,  without  male  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Philippe,  who  founded  the  house  of  Valois.  The  Bourbon 
line,  from  Ileurv  IV.  onward,  were  descendants  of  the  young- 
est son  of  St.  Louis,  or  Louis  IX.,  and  so  of  Capet. 

Cape  Titmouse  (Anthoscopus  capensis) :  a  small  bird  be- 
longing to  the  order /rt.s'(!sso;'e«,  family  Parkhe;  found  at 
Cape  of  Good  ilope.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  it 
displays  in  constructing  its  nest,  which  is  made  chiefly  of 


(  iiie  titmt  u 


cotton,  anil  is  shaped  like  a  bottle,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  While  the  female  is  hatching  inside, 
the  nuih',  a  most  watchful  sentinel,  remains  outside,  resting 
in  a  pouch  made  for  the  purpose  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
neck  of  tlie  nest.  But  when  his  mate  moves  off,  and  he 
wishes  to  follow  her.  he  beats  the  opening  of  the  nest  vio- 
lently witli  liis  wing,  ami  succeeds  in  closing  it,  in  order  to 
protect  tlieir  young  from  enemies. 

Cape  Town  :  a  seaport  of  South  Africa:  capital  of  Cape 
Colony  ;  on  the  soutlnvest  shore  of  Table  Bay ;  and  between 
that  l>av  and  Table  JNIountain  ;  lat.  of  observatorv33' 56' ii"2" 
S..  Ion. '18°  28'  4')'  E.  (see  map  of  Africa,  ref.  I'O-E).  It  is 
intersected  by  several  canals,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Close  behind  rise  the  huge  granite  walls 
of  Table  Mountain.  Tlie  town  <'ontains  an  exchange,  a  col- 
lege, an  observatory,  a  ]iublic  liljrary,  aiul  a  liotanic  garden. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
port  is  visited  by  a  large  ninuber  of  vessels,  and  is  a  con- 
venient place  for  nuiriuers  to  stfip  for  rest  and  provisions  in 
the  voyage  between  Eurii]ie  and  India.  The  Constantia 
wine  is  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Cape  Town  was  founded 
bv  the  Dutch  in  16.52,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1H15. 
Pop.  (18!ll)  with  sul)urbs,  8:i,T18. 

Cape  Trafalsrar:  a  headland  of  S|iain:  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  bet  ween  ( 'adiz  and  (iibraltar;  lat.  36°  10  \.,  Ion.  (i" 
W.  Near  this  cajie.  on  I  )el.  21.  1805,  the  English  fleet  gained 
a  great  victory  over  I  lie  French,  aiuI  Lord  \elson,  who  com- 
manded the  f(U-mer,  was  killed. 

Cape  A'erde  (Green  Cape) :  the  most  westerly  point  of 
Africa;  jirujecting  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the 
rivers  SeiU'gal  and  Gambia;  lat  14   44  X.,  Ion.  17'  33'  W. 

Cape  Venle  (called   also  Cane  de  Verde)  Islands;  a 

group  of  islands  belonging  to  Portugal;  in  tlic  Atlantic. 
320  miles  W.  of  Ca|)e  Vi'i-de  (see  map  of  World,  ret.  .5-1). 
Thev  are  between  lat.  14  47'  ami  17  12' N^.,  and  lietween 
Ion. "23"  45'  and  25°  25  W.  Area,  1,650  sq.  miles.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot.  The  group  ciuisists  of  fourteen  islands,  nine  of 
which  are  inliabited — namely,  Sal,  Boavista,  Mayo,  Fogo, 
Brava,  Sao  Nicolao,  .Sao  Thiago,  Sao  Antiio,  and  Silo  Vicente. 
They  are  all  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  foniuition,  and  the 


highest  point  is  the  peak  of  Fogo,  which  rises  9,157  feet, 
and  is  an  active  volcano.  They  have  mostly  a  fertile  .soil, 
and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  maize,  indigo,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  the  staples.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  X'egroes.  The  prini-ijial  oc- 
cupations are  cattle-breeding  and  the  making  of  salt  from 
sea-water.  The  most  important  articles  of  exportation  are 
coral,  salt,  physic-nuts,  hides,  and  coffee;  and  of  importa- 
tion, cotton  cloths,  timber,  glass,  crockery,  hardware,  and 
wiiu\     Pop.  (188.5)  110.930. 

Cape  Vineent;  a  port  of  entry  of  Jefferson  co..  X.  Y. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New  York.  ref.  2-G) ;  on 
Rome.  Wat.  and  Og.  R.  R.,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river ; 
25  miles  W.  N".  W.  of  Watertown.  Extensive  seed  ware- 
houses are  located  here.  In  the  vicinity  is  good  fishing,  and 
the  place  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  tourists.  Poii. 
(1880)  1.361 ;  (1890)  1,.324.  Editor  of  "Eagle." 

Cape  Wrath :  tlie  northwestern  extremity  of  Scotland ; 
projeits  from  Sutherland  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a 
pyramid  of  gneiss  about  600  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  wihlness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Here  is  a 
lighthouse  400  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  58°  37'  N.,  Ion. 
4'  58  W. 

Ca'pias  (Lat..  you  may  take) ;  in  law.  a  common-law  writ 
requiring  the  officer  to  take  a  person  into  custody.  It  as- 
sumes a  number  of  forms,  still  desigiiated  by  the  leading 
words  in  the  old  writs,  which  were  framed  in  Latin,  such  as 
(1)  Capias  atl  aiidiendiim.  issued  to  bring  tip  for  judgment 
a  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  or 
minor  crime.  (2)  Capias  ad  respondendum,  or.  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed,  simply  capias,  issued  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  take  and  safely  keep  the  defendant,  and 
jiroduce  him  in  court  on  a  certain  day  to  answer  the  com- 
plniiit  of  the  plaintiff.  This  writ,  which  was  formerly  re- 
sorted to  as  a  mode  of  commencing  an  action,  is  now,  as 
originally,  issued  only  as  a  part  of  the  Mksxe  Process  ((/.  v.). 
It  has  been  much  modified  in  England,  and  altogether 
aViolished  in  most  of  the  CS.  (3)  Capias  ad  satisfaciendum 
(abbrev.  ca.  sa.),  a  writ  of  execution  against  the  person,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  take  the  person  named,  and  have  his 
body  before  the  court  on  a  specified  day  to  salisfi/the  claim 
of  the  party  resorting  to  it.  The  result  is  that  the  party  is 
retained  in  custody  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 
The  debtor  could  be  released  only  by  showing  an  irregular- 
ity in  tlie  writ,  or  by  satisfying  or  reversing  the  judgment 
against  him.  Statutes  abolishing  imprisonment  of  debtors 
have  much  restricted  its  use.  (4)  Capias  in  withernam,  is- 
sued in  an  action  of  replevin,  and  commanding  the  sheriff 
to  take  goods  of  a  distrainor  equal  in  value  to  other  goods 
taken  under  a  distress  by  the  dtstrainor.  and  by  him  removed 
or  concealed  so  that  they  can  not  lie  re]devied  by  him. 
(5)  Capias  utlagatum,  used  to  arrest  an  outlaw. 

Revised  by  P.  Sturges  Allen. 

Capibara ;  See  C.\pybara. 

Caii'illaries  [from  Lat.  capilla'ris,  of  hair;   deriv.   of 

rapil  Ills,  hair] ;  the  minute  blood-vessels  intermediate  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins.  They  have  but  a  single  coat,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells  arranged  edge  to  edge. 
In  size  they  vary  considerably,  most  of  them  being  too  small 
to  admit  the  passage  of  more  than  one  or  two  blooii-corinis- 
cles  at  a  time.  Their  arrangement  differs  very  much  in  the 
different  tissues  and  organs.  They  can  be  examined  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  hence  their  existence  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients.  During  life  the  capillary  move- 
ment of  the  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  web  of  the  frog,  the 
tail  of  the  tadjiole,  or  the  wing  of  a  bat.  The  use  of  the 
ca]iillaries  is  to  subdivide  and  distribute  the  blood  among 
all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Their  importance  in 
nutrition  and  in  tlie  performance  of  all  the  organic  func- 
tions is  very  great.     See  Circulation  of  tue  Blood. 

('ap'iUary  Action;  primarily,  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  lii|nids  in  fine  hair-like  tubes,  as  comjiared  with  the 
level  of  liqiiiils  in  equilibrium  in  vessels  or  in  wide  tulies.  If 
ii.  clean  wide  open  tube  be  plunged  into  water,  nice  ob- 
servation will  show  an  elevation  of  the  fluid  next  the  walks, 
both  within  and  without  the  tube.  If  the  tube  be  very  fine 
the  water  within  rises  very  consideralily  above  its  level  out- 
side, and  the  finer  the  bore  the  higher  the  rise.  Careful  ex- 
amiualion  will  show  thiit  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  ca])illarv  tube  is  concave.  The  concavity  of  the  "  menis- 
cus" is  greatest  in  the  finest  tubes.  If  two  glass  plates  are 
united  at  one  edge,  the  opposite  edges  being  slightly  sepa- 
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rated,  ami  the  plates  are  phiccd  in  water  with  the  united 
edges  vertical,  the  water  will  rise  between  the  plates,  form- 
ing a  curve  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  rifrht-anjjied  hyper- 
bola, of  which  the  asymptotes  are  the  common  vertical  edge 
and  a  line-  at  ri^lit  angles  to  this  edge  so  drawn  as  to  be 
erjuidistant  from  the  two  panes  of  glass.  If  mercury  be  sub- 
stituted for  water,  the  capillary  action  is  reversed;  the  mer- 
cury not  rising  in  the  tube  or  between  the  plates,  but  being 
depressed.  The  meniscus,  too,  is  convex  in  this  case,  and  the 
hyperbola  is  likewise  reversed.  In  the  barometer  and  eudi- 
ometiT  it  is  necessary  to  make  corrections  for  this  capil- 
larity. 

The  cause  of  capillarity  is  well  understootl,  and  its  results 
can  lie  mathematically  explained.  It  depends  on  the  ad- 
hesion which  exists  between  the  (had  and  the  material  of 
the  tube :  while  the  degree  of  cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  the  tluid  itself  must  utfect  the  result.  As  the  size  of  tubes 
increases,  the  column  within  increases  with  the  square  of 
the  diameter,  while  the  attracting  surface  increases  only 
with  the  diameter.  Attraction  is  therefore  relatively  much 
greater  in  fine  tubes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  capillary  eleva- 
tion of  certain  fluids  in  gla-ss  tubes  3  mm.  in  diameter  at 
0   C,  according  to  Frankenheim  : 

,  j„„i,i  HeiKht  nf  cap.  coluimi 

''"I"'"-  in  milliineters. 

Water 1.5;«6 

Acetic  acid 8ol0 

Sulphuric  acid  ....   8'40 

Oil  of  lemons 7'23 

Oil  of  turiientine 6'76 

Alcohol 6-05 

Ether .i-4() 

Carbon  disulphide .5'10 

The  temperature  of  the  tubes  and  the  liquid  exercises  an 
imiwrtant  inlluence  upon  capillarity.  Heat  diminishes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liipiid  among  themselves, 
and  hence  greatly  decreases  capillary  action. 

Capillarity  is,  however,  not  confined  to  tiibe.s.  but  is  seen 
wherever  a  liijiiid  surface  comes  in  contact  with  a  solid 
body.  The  principle  is  obviously  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
fine  tubes.  It  has  been  proveil  thai  Ihi'  principle  of  capil- 
larity exercises  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  nutritive  fluids  in  both  plants  and  animals. 

Kevised  by  K.  L.  Xiciioi.s. 

Cap'ita  fliat..  plural  of  cnpiit,  head]:  in  law.  mostly  used 
in  the  phrase  per  capita.    See  Slxcessiox. 

Cap'ital  [rn>m  Lat.  eapi/a'/i'x.  pertaining  to  the  head 
(eapuf)j:  pertaining  to  the  head  or  life:  important,  princi- 
pal, chief:  affecting  life,  as  capital  punishment:  large,  as 
capital  letters.  Capital  crimes  are  those  which  are  punish- 
able with  death. 

Capital,  in  geography,  the  city  or  town  which  is  the  of- 
ficial seat  of  government  in  a  country,  state,  or  province,  or 
of  the  courts  of  record  of  a  county. 

Capitai^  [earlier,  <-o/)(7f//.  from  Lat.  rnpi/rllion;  diniin.  of 
rnpnt.  The  Fr.  cognate  is  cliapiteaii ;  U:i\.  cripi/el/o]:  in 
architecture,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  head  or  uppermost  part 
of  a  column  or  pilaster.  Each  of  the  orders  of  ancient 
classic  architecture — viz..  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tu.scaii, 
and  Composite — had  a  peculiar  form  of  capital.  The  capi- 
tals were  the  prominent  characteristic  features  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Ionic  orders.  Tlicy  became  more  ornate  in  pro- 
portion tothedevclo|iinent  of  art.  the  Doric,  the  most  ancient. 
ueing  very  plain  and  simple  compared  with  the  Corinthian 
capital.    See  Corinthiax,  Doric,  loxir,  etc.,  respectively. 

Capita:,:  in  political  economy,  is  "that  part  of  a  man's 
stock  which  he  expects  to  afford  him  revenue"  (Adam 
Smith).  "What  capital  iloes  for  production  is  to  afford  the 
shelter,  protection,  tools,  and  materials  which  the  work  re- 
quires, and  to  feed  ami  otherwise  maintain  the  laliorei-s dur- 
ing the  process"  (.1.  S.  Mill).     See  Political  Kcoxomv. 

('a|>ital  .\pcoiint :  a  term  used  especially  in  connection 
with  railroad  or  other  stock  companies,  as  distinguished 
from  the  revenue  account.  It  includes  the  money  obtained 
for  shares  of  stock  and  that  iHH-rowed  upon  mortgages  (de- 
bentures) or  the  property  of  the  comnauy.  and  begins  with 
the  first  preparatory  operations  of  tne  company ;  whereas 
the  revenue  nccounl  commences  with  the  returns  from  ac- 
tual traflic  or  other  productive  business. 

Capitalization  (of  words):  the  use  of  capital  letters  in 
beginning  words.     The  priu'tice  of  different  nations  varies. 


as  in  some  small  degree  does  that  of  individual  scholai's. 
The  usages  in  English  are,  however,  virtually  uniform. 
Capitals  are  employed  alike  in  JISS.  and  in  print  to  begin  a 
sentence  and  each  line  of  poetry.  The  (iermans  begin  all 
nouns  and  words  used  substantively  with  cajiitals,  but  not 
their  derivatives  (unless  used  sub.stantively), even  though  de- 
rived from  proper  names.  The  general  rule  in  English  is  to 
begin  all  proper  names,  and  each  sejiarate  word  composing  a 
proper  mime,  with  a  ca|iital.  The  rule  is  expanded  to  ap- 
ply to  the  specific  names  of  institutions,  denominations, 
countries,  towns,  and  in  general  to  words  and  collections  of 
words  used  to  pi'i-form  the  function  of  proper  nouns  as  a 
means  of  individualizing  any  single  person  or  thing.  Thus  to 
write  the  "  Reformation."  or  the  "  French  Uevolution,"  or 
the  "Ascension."  is  to  indicate  a  well-known  specific  event. 
Titles  of  books,  churches,  universities,  works  of  art,  and 
other  styles  embracing  several  words,  have  the  principal, 
but  not  the  connective  or  minor,  words  in  initial  capitals. 
Adjectives  ilerived  from  projier  names  are  begun  with  capi- 
tals in  English  almost  universally,  but  a  few  scholars  follow 
the  Frencli  and  (ierman  use.  which  refuses  initial  capitals 
to  adjectives.  The  names  of  <leities.  of  days  and  months, 
and  all  titles  of  honor  begin  with  capitals.  The  personal  pro- 
nouns relating  to  (iod.  liut  not  the  relative  pronoun  nor  the 
derivative  personal  pronoun,  should  be  capitalized  :  c.  g.  lie, 
Ilin,  and  llim.  but  not  whom  or  liimsplf.  The  first  wonl  of 
a  quotation  preceded  by  a  colon  should  also  begin  with  a 
capital,  but  not  when  the  quotation  is  virtually  a  part  of  the 
.sentence.  When  a  place-name  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  of 
location,  the  adjective  is  capitalized;  e.  g.  Central  New 
York.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  names  of  branches,  or- 
dei's.  families,  and  genera  are  indicated  by  initial  capitals, 
but  when  the  specific  is  added  to  the  generic  najne  in  this 
work  the  specific  name,  even  when  derived  from  a  propi'r 
noun,  begins  with  a  small  letter;  e.  g.  Aloe  americaiiii. 
P/ti/.ial(M/)iira  hiduvllii.  All  abbreviations  of  substantive 
words  call  for  capital  lettens.  exce])t  the  names  of  weights 
and  measures  and  the  names  of  law  writs:  but  not  .so  the 
abbreviations  of  mere  connective  words,  as  A.  I),  for  Anno 
Domini  (though  small  capitals  are  frequently  used  in  this 
case,  as  in  thisencyclopa'dia),  LL.  I),  for  Doctor  of  Laws,  but 
i.  e.  for  id  est,  ib.  for  ibidem,  circ.  for  circa,  e.  g.  for  exempli 
gratia,  etc. 

Capital  Piinisliment :  the  punishment  of  death  (so  called 
from  the  Latin  c^/d/^  head,  also  life).  As  the  jienalty  for 
murder  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  most  nations  treason  or  rebellion  against 
lawful  government  has  also  been  thus  punished  :  and  in 
Enghind  and  elsewhere,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the 
same  lijis  been  true  of  counterfeiting,  forgery,  mail-robbery, 
and  several  other  crimes.  The  manner  of  execution  varies 
greatly.  Military  criminals,  in  modern  timi'S.  are  usually 
shot.  In  civil  administration  the  modes  most  prevalent 
have  been  decapitation  upon  the  "  block,"  used  for  political 
criminals  of  rank  in  (ireat  Mritain  :  the  (iriLLOTixt:  (</.  v.) 
in  France:  in  S]ianish  countries  the  Gakkotk  (ly.  c);  ami 
hanging.  On  June  4,  1HS8.  hanging  was  abolished  in  the 
State  of  \ew  York  for  all  inurders  committed  after  Jan.  1, 
IHSII,  and  death  by  electric  shock  sulistituted  therefor.  In 
China  there  are  three  degrees  of  capital  luinishment :  limj- 
clii,  or  slow  death  by  being  cut  to  [lieces,  decapitation,  and 
strangling.  The  last  mentioned  is  jireferred  for  many  rea- 
sons. In  .lapan.  for  some  offenses,  the  criminal  was  formerly 
condemned  to  take  his  own  life  by  disembowelment  in  the 
presence  of  officials.     See  Hara-kiki. 

In  Clirislendom  the  tendency  in  modern  times  has  been 
to  limit  capital  ]iunishment  to  the  greatest  crimes  only,  and 
many  intelligent  persons  believe  that  it  should  be  abolished 
altogether.  The  grounds  uiion  which  tluMjuestion  is  argued 
are  chiefly — \.  common  right:  2.  Scripture;  li,  expediency. 
The  Marquis  of  Heccaria  (AVsyh/  iiii  Crii>ii:i  mid  Piiiiis/i- 
meiitx,  1775)  denies  the  right  of  govi'rnmenis  to  take  human 
life,  under  any  circumstance.s.  in  ininishinent  of  crime.  It 
appeai-s  to  be  evident,  however,  on  any  theory  of  society, 
that  such  a  right  exist.--  in  all  eases  in  which  the  .safety  of 
the  community  rei(uii-es  it.  As  to  Scripture,  the  Olrl  Testa- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  words.  "  \\  ho.so  sheddeth  man"s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6).  affords 
verv  numerous  examples  of  its  enforcement  under  Divine 
aiitliority;  and  the  New  Testament  contains  no  prohibition 
of  it.  It  is  urged,  nevertheless,  that  the  benevolence  of 
Christianity  and  its  high  regard  for  human  life  oppose  the 
continuance  of  the  death-penalty.     In  William  Penn"s  code 
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of  laws  for  Pennsylvania  it  was  prescribed  for  two  crimes 
only — miirdor  and  treason.  Tlie  chief  reason  for  its  reten- 
tion in  t'hristendora  is  perhaps  its  biblical  injunction,  es- 
pecially as  this  injunction  (as  above)  was  given  to  Noah 
when  he  repi'esented  the  whole  Inniian  race,  and  is  not  there- 
fore merely  a  Mosaic  or  Jewisli  statute,  which  might  Vie  sup- 
posed to  be  superseded,  like  the  Mosaic  system  generally,  by 
Christianity.  It  has  been  plausibly  replied,  however,  that 
the  Noacliie  law  may  reasonaljly  be  supposed  to  be  subject 
to  modification  by  the  progress  of  the  race,  like  the  Mosaic  ; 
and  that  Christendom  has  practically  recognized  this  fact 
by  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  of  brutes,  which  was 
enjoined  in  the  same  Noachic  law  that  enjoins  it  for  man. 
and  without  any  discriminative  qualification  wduitever.  In 
the  early  training  of  the  race  such  means  of  teaching  the  value 
of  hunuin  life,  it"  is  argued,  miglit  be  necessary:  but  as  one 
part  of  the  law  is  now  deemed  unnecessary,  and  its  execution 
woidd  be  esteemed  preposterous,  it  is  inferable  that  the  other 
is  equally  subject  to  change.  Becearia  and  many  others  deny 
the  expediency  of  capital  punishment,  asserting  that  it  does 
not  lessen  the'amount  of  crime  ;_but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  a  fact  that  such  public  executions  as  formerly  took 
place  in  England  are  brutalizing  and  injurious  to  public 
morality.  Although  some  of  the  U.  S.,  as  Rhode  Island, 
^Jlaine,  and  Wisconsin,  and  some  other  governments,  as  Bra- 
zil, Holland,  and  Portugal,  have  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment, the  effect  upon  the  commission  of  crime  has  not  been 
decided  enough  to  prove  such  a  step  either  affvisaWe  or  un- 
advisable.  See  Basil  Montagu's  On  the  I'unixtiment  of 
Death  (1809-13);  3Iemoirs  of  Sir  S.  Romittij  (1840);  Jere- 
my Bentham's  Rationale  of  Punishment  (1830) ;  E.  G.  Wake- 
field's Facts  Relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the 
Metropolis  (1831) ;  F.  Hill's  Crime :  its  Amoi(7if,  Causes 
and  Remedies  (1853);  Bovce's  Reasons  against  Capital 
Piinishmrnt ;  T.  Pync's  ^  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Pniiisliini  nt  (1845);  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Capital 
Panisliniunt,  New  York  State  Assembly  (Albany,  1851). 

Revised  by  R.  Lillet. 

Capitar'ida:  city  of  Venezuela ;  in  the  state  of  Falcon; 
on  tlie  Gulf  of  JIaracaibo.  It  has  an  important  trade  in 
tobacco.  The  climate  is  warm  and  unhealthv.  J'op.  (1893) 
2,000.  '        H.  H.  S. 

Cap'itol  [from  Lat.  Capifo'liiitn] :  the  magnificent  temple 
of  .Jupiter  C!i|)itoIinus,  which,  together  with  tlie  citadel  or 
fortress  and  other  biiihlings,  occupied  the  Cajiitoline  Hill 
(Mons  Capifolinus),  in  ancient  Rome.  These  edifices  were 
founded  by  the  Tarquins  aliout  600  b.  c.  and  dedicated  in 
507  B.  c.  The  temple  was  burned  in  the  time  of  Snlla.  in 
83  B.  c,  was  soon  reljuilt,  and  was  burned  again  in  69  a.  d. 
Here  was  also  the  2'abularium,  containing  the  public  ar- 
chives, and  here  the  senate  often  met  in  Ijoth  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  steepness  of  the  sides  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  rendered  it  a  natural  fortress.  On  one  side  of  it  was 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  from  which  traitors  and  state  criminals 
were  thrown.  The  name  Cnpitoliiim  was  often  apjilied  to 
the  whole  hill.  The  site  of  the  Capitol  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Church  of  S.  JIaria  in  Araceli,  and  the  Palazzo  del  Cam- 
pidoglio.  built  by  Michael  Angelo.  Jlore  than  twenty  ju-o- 
vineial  cities  of  the  em|iire  are  known  to  have  had  capitols 
modeled  on  that  of  Ronu'.  find  that  of  Toulouse  has  been  the 
seat  of  authority  for  that  city  for  centuries.  The  term  Cap- 
itol is  also  applied  to  the  imposing  edifice  in  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  IT.  S.  holds  its  sessions  at  Washington,  and  to 
the  State-houses  which  are  erected  at  the  capitals  of  the 
several  States. 

Cai»itoli'inis.  .Iitlius:  a  Latin  biographer;  one  of  the 
authors  of  tlie  Ilisforia  Augusta;  lived  aliout  300  A.  D. 
The  biographies  of  the  Kniperors  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Pertinax,  <.)]iilius  Alacrinus,  the  two  Jlaximins, 
and  others,  are  ascribed  to  him, 

Caitii'iilaries  [from  Med.  Lat.  eapitulare  (subst.),  eapi- 
titlii'ris  (ailjec),  pertaining  to  a  chapter,  deriv.  of  cnpi'fnlum, 
small  head,  he.'iding,  passages  or  section  of  a  book,  syno<l]  : 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Fraiikish  Kings  tVom  the  time  of 
Childebert.  These  laws  were  general  for  all  the  .states  of 
the  kingdom,  while  those  called  /cr/cs-  were  issued  for  the 
several  states.  The  most  celebrated  capitularies  were  those 
of  Ch.arlemagne  and  .St.  Louis.  After  Charles  the  Simple, 
in  9;2;2,  they  were  no  longer  issued.  The  best  collections  of 
them  a'e  those  of  Baluze  (Paris.  1677  and  1  7M0) :  of  I'l^rtz. 
in  Ww.  Monumenla  Uermanice ,  iiud  of  Boretius  (Hanover. 
1883). 


Capitiila'tion  [Med.  Lat.  capitula'tio,  deriv.  of  capitu- 
la  re.  draw  uji  under  heads,  draw  up  articles  of  agreement, 
as  for  surrender]  :  the  act  of  capitulating  or  surrendering  to 
an  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms;  a  treaty  of  surrender  to 
an  enemy,  which  is  concluded  when  the  garrison  or  besieged 
force  does  not  surrender  at  discretion  or  unconditionally. 
The  treaty  often  consists  of  several  specified  conditions  or 
articles,  and  those  who  surrender  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  retain  their  arms  and  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war.  Tlie  name  is  also  applied  to  those  agreements  whereby 
citizens  of  one  state  resitling  in  another  are  released  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  of  their  residence  and  placed 
under  that  of  considar  courts  of  their  own  nation,  as  is  the 
case  in  Egy])t  and  Japan. 

Capo  d'lstria,  kaa'pS-dis'tree-ali  (anc.  ^gida) :  a  forti- 
fied seaport -town  of  Austria;  in  Trieste;  situated  on  a 
rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  ;  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Trieste 
(see  map  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  8-C).  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Istria.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  bi-idge  about  half  a  mile  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  cathedral  and  other  churches;  also  manufactures  of 
soap  and  leather.     Pop.  (1890)  8,646. 

{'apodis'trias.  John  Anthony.  Count:  b.  in  Corfu,  Io- 
nian islands.  Feb.  11,1776:  d.  in  Xauplia,  Oct.  9,  1831.  His 
fatlier  ]iracticed  as  a  physician,  and  he  began  himself  to 
study  medicine,  but  entered  afterward  upon  a  iiolitical  ca- 
reer ami  held  a  high  |)osition  in  the  Government  of  the  re- 
public of  the  Seven  United  Islands,  when,  in  1807,  by  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  that  republic  was  incorporated  with  Prance. 
He  obtained  an  a]ipointnient  in  the  Russian  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  was  finally  made  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
aid  he  thus  was  abli'  to  give  his  countrymen  in  their  exer- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Greece  induced 
them  to  elect  him  president  of  the  Greek  republic  in  1837. 
But  he  was  utterly  unable  to  keep  Ids  course  straight 
through  the  tempest  of  the  moment,  and  while  prosecuting 
Mauromichali  for  some  criminal  offense  he  was  assassinated 
by  two  of  Mauromichali's  cousins,  an  incident  deeply  de- 
plored by  all  friends  of  the  great  cause  he  served.  See  his 
Zife  (Berlin.  1864)  liy  Jlendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

CaponiSre,  or  Caponier  [Fr.  caponniere;  Ital.  cappo- 
niera,  a  covered  lodgment]  :  in  fortification,  a  defensive 
outvrork  situated  in  the  ditch  of  the  main  work.  1.  A  pas- 
s,age  or  communication  covered  from  horizontal  fire  by  a 
parajiet  on  both  sides  (double  caponiere)  or  on  one  side  only 
(single  or  half  caponiere).  The  parapets  are  usually  6+  or  '8 
feet  high  and  are  provided  with  a  lianquette.  The  superior 
slope  usually  forms  a  glacis  and  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.  2.  A  casemated  structure,  situated  at  the  middle  of 
the  face  of  a  polygonal  work  to  flank  its  ditch.  These  were 
foriiierly  made  with  two  or  more  tiers  of  fire,  but  in  modern 
works  they  have  but  one.  They  have  bomb-]iroof  roofs  and 
are  protected  from  cannon  fire  by  their  location  in  the  ditch. 

Capon  Spring's:  IIam]ishire  co.,  W.  Va. ;  17  miles  E.  of 
Romnev  and  22  N.  W.  of  Winchester  (see  map  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, ref.  6-L);  has  celebrated  warm  springs,  useful  in  a 
very  wide  range  of  diseases.  The  scenery  is  fine  and  the 
trout-fishing  excellent.  The  hotels  and  bathing-houses  are 
extensive.     Pop.  not  given  in  1890  census. 

Cappado'cia  (in  Gr.  KmnroSo/cia) :  an  ancient  province  of 
Asia  Jlinor;  bounded  N.  by  Pontus  and  Galatia,  E.  by  Ar- 
menia, S.  bv  Mt.  Taurus  (which  sejiarated  it  from  Syria  and 
Cilicia),  and  W.  by  Lycaouia.  It  was  traversed  by  the  river 
Halys.  Among  itschi'ef  towns  were  Comana,  Ariarathia,  and 
Tyami.  It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Gi-eat  of  Persia, and 
wiis  ruled  by  independent  kings  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  until  17  A.  D.,  when  Tiberius  reduced  it  to  a  Roman 
province.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  included  in  the  modern 
Karamania. 

Cappol'.  or  Cai>pel'lns.  Loris,  or  L'rnovici's :  bililical 
critic:  b.  in  St.-Elieii,  iwar  Sedan,  t)ct.  15,  l.')85;  educated 
at  Sedan,  Oxford,  and  S.-iiimur  ;  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  Protestant  Seminary  of  Sauniur  1C13;  of  Theology 
there  1633.  In  his  book  Arritiiiim  puiictiitionis  reveiatum 
(Leydcn,  1624)  he  proved  that  the  vowel-points  and  accents 
are 'not  a  part  of  the  originid  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  work  called  forth  a  passionate  controversy,  in 
which  tlie  Huxtorfs  look  a  leading  part  in  behalf  of  the  tra- 
ditiiiniil  opinion.  C-qipel  followed  up  his  attack  in  his 
Crilira  Saerii  (Paris.  Hi.-iO).  ill  which  he  discussed  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  text.  He  was  in  an  important  sense 
the   fiimider  of   the  science   of   biblical    I'riticisin.       D.   in 
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Saumui",  June  18, 1658.  See  G.  11.  .Schnedermann's  Die  Con- 
troi'er.w  dm  L.  Cappellus  mil  den  liuxlnrfen  uber  das  Alter 
der  hebraisclipn  PunctitlioH  (Leipzig,  1879).        C.  II.  Toy. 

Capre'ra  (litiTally.  (ioat  Islnml):  one  of  the  Huccinurian 
islanas  :  in  tin'  Mi'ditcrranoan  ;  4  or  .5  miles  from  tln'  iinrth- 
east  coast  of  Sardinia:  Ijclonpi  to  Italy  (see  map  of  Italy, 
ref.  6-C').  It  is  nearly  6  miles  lonj;.  ami  aboiimls  in  goats 
and  ralibits.  The  patriot  GarihaUli,  af(er  reaching  middle 
life,  often  resided  here.     lie  built  a  house  here  about  18.")4. 

Capri  (ane.  Ctiprece):  a  ehanning  island  of  Italy:  in  the 
Mediterranean;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hay  of  Nai)les:  'M 
miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Naples  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  T-I-'). 
It  is  about  44  miles  long  and  ',i  miles  wide.  The  shores  of 
the  island  are  steep  and  inaccessible.  The  town  of  t'apri  is 
the  seat  of  a  l)ishop.  I'pon  this  island  is  a  reniarkable 
oavern  called  Ihi' "(irotto  of  tlic  Nymphs"  or  the  "  IJlue 
Grotto."  The  Kmjieror  Tiberius  passed  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  here,  and  built  twelve  villas  or  palaces,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  still  visible.     Area.  10  scj.  miles.     Pop.  2,!H)7. 

Capripcio,  ka-prifchio  [Ital.,  freak,  sudden  start ;  bor- 
roweil  into  Fr.  as  caprice;  deriv.  of  Lat.  caper,  goat]:  a 
iiHisical  term  applied  to  a  species  of  free  compositicjn  which 
is  not  subject  to  rule  as  to  form  or  measure. 

I'ap'riconi  [Lat.  cupriconius,  name  of  the  constellation 
the  (ioat  :  liter.,  goat-horned  ;  caper,  goat  +  coc/ik,  horn; 
Cir.  ai7<iK6p<os.  same] :  the  tenth  sign  of  tlie  Zodiac,  which  the 
sun  cuti  IS  al  the  winter  solstice,  about  Dec.  21.  It  is  de- 
noted liy  this  figure,  S").  t'aj)ricorn  is  also  the  name  of  a 
coiistellati'in  which  may  be  seen  in  the  south  during  autumn. 

Capricorn.  Tropic  of:  in  geograjihy,  one  of  the  lesser 
circles  of  the  earth  ;  a  parallel  nearly  '23'  27'  S.  of  the  e(|ua- 
tor.  At  the  winter  solstice  (Dec.  21)  the  sun  is  vertical 
over  this  line.  There  is  a  corresponding  circle  on  the  as- 
tronomical sphere.  This  circle  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the 
first  point  of  the  sign  Capricorn,  which  therefore  gives  mime 
to  this  tropic. 

Capril'o'liiini :  Sec  IIoxeysl-cklk. 

<  aprimnl'u'ldu'  [hnt.  caper,  goat  +  mH/jre're,  milk, suck] : 

a  family  of  iiisi'clivorous  birds  of  the  order  Macrnrhirex. 
They  have  long  wings,  short  h'gs,  and  toes  unileil  al  the 
base  by  a  meinl)rane.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  furnished  with 
long  stiff  bristles.  This  family  incdudes  the  goatsucker 
{Caprimiilyiis) iu\i\  the  .Vmerican  whippoorwill(.-ln7TO.'i/omK.s 
ror(/i»/-»s),  as  well  as  the  night-hawk  (('horde ilea  rirg iiiianiix), 
the  chuck-wilTs-widow.  and  the  poor-will  of  the  Western 
.States  (Anlrostomiis  carolineiisis). 

Caprivi  dc  C'aprera  de  Monte-Ciicciili,  Gen.  Georo 
liKo.  von:  Gernuin  soldier  and  statesman;  b.  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  Fel).  24,  lH:il  ;  son  of  .Julius  Kdward  von  Caprivi.  who 
held  a  high  legal  olVice  in  Prussia.  Kntering  the  army  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  won  rapid  promotion,  ami  .served 
with  distinction  in  the  cami)aigiis  of  lh!(i4  and  1800.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  he  served  as  chief  of  .staff  of  the  Tent  h 
I'orps.  In  18S:i  he  was  appointed  to  the  comuuinil  of  the 
Thirtieth  Division  at  Metz.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
traiisb'rred  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  where  he  displayed 
rare  adaptability  to  new  modes  of  t  honght  and  lines  of  work. 
After  the  reorganization  of  the  navy  under  the  present  em- 
peror, (len.  von  Caprivi  again  returned  to  the  army,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  Tenth,  or  Hanoverian,  .Vrmy- 
corps.  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  army.  He  succeeded 
Bisnnirck  as  Chancellor  of  the  German  empire  and  [jresident 
of  the  Prussian  Council  Mar.  l!l.  1H!)().  |n  lsil2  he  resigned 
the  presideiiev  of  the  council,  but  retaine<l  the  chancellor- 
.ship:  retired  Oct.  26,  1894.  C.  K'.  AinMs. 

Caps  and  Hats:  the  name  applied  to  the  iiolilical  parties 
in  Sweden  which  were  formeil  under  the  reign  of  Frederick 
of  Hesse.  171. •<-.•)  1.  .\fter  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  his  sister 
Ulrikke  ami  her  husliand,  Frederick  of  Ilesse-Ca.ssel,  were 
elected  King  ami  (^ueen  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish  crown, 
hiiwcvcr,  hail  no  real  power.  The  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  of  which  one  party,  tne  Hats,  leaned  toward 
l-"ranci'.  and  the  other,  the  Caps,  towafd  Hus,sia.  It  was  this 
partv  division  which  afterward  enal)led  Gustavus  III.  to 
break  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

Capsiciii :  an  exceedingly  acrid,  soft,  resinous  alkaloid 
of  a  reddish  color  :  obtained  from  the  seed-nods  of  the  Cap- 
sicum anniiiiiii,  or  Cayenne  pejiper,  of  wliicli  it  is  the  active 
principle. 

Capsicinu  [etym.  doubtful  ;   perhaps  formed  from  Lat. 
capsd,  ease,  i.  e.  pod]  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Sola- 
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nacece ;  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  They  are  mo.stly  aniuuil  or  biennial  plants,  with  more 
or  less  woody  stems,  ami  have  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with 
five  convergent  protruding  ani  hers.  The  fruits  of  ( 'apsicum 
annitnm,  frii/rsrenx.  fantiyiahtm.  baccatum,  i/roaxum,  and 
cerasij'urme,  with  perhaps  t  hose  of  other  species,  form,  when 
pulverized,  the  Cayenne  i)epper  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a  condiment.  It  is  extremely  pungent,  and  is  often  em- 
ployed with  excellent  results  in  medicines  as  a  derivative 
ami  stimulant.  The  Capsicum  atinuum  is  a  hardy  plant, 
cultivated  in  the  U.  S..  where  pickles  are  made  of" its  un- 
ripe fruit.  It  is  stated  that  the  fruit  of  Capsicinu  tojicarium 
of  tropical  America  is  a  narcotic  poison.  The  Cap.'ticum 
frutescens  grows  wild  in  FloriiUi.  as  well  as  in  most  warm 
countries.     It  is  the  true  Cayenne  pejiper. 

Capstan  [Fr.  cabesfan,  from  a  deriv.  of  Lat.  capis'trum, 
halter] :  a  strong,  massive  column  of  timber,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  truncated  cone,  and  having  its  u]iper  part  pierced 
to  receive  bars  or  levers  for  the  purpose  of  winding  a  rope 
round  it,  to  raise  heavy  weights  or  otherwise  exert  great 
power.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  vessels  for  drawing  in  cables  in 
(»nler  to  raise  anchors,  etc.  There  are  several  improved 
forms  in  use  on  ships. 

Capsnl»>  [Lat.  rupxnhi.  small  liox.  deriv.  of  cap'sa,  box] : 
in  botany,  a  dry.  syncarpous.  dehiscent  fruit  or  seeil-vessel. 
The  term  is  applied  to  all  <lry  fruits  which  are  dehiscent, 
whether  simiile  or  compound,  one-celled  or  many-celled,  and 
whether  they  open  by  valves  or  by  |)ores.  The  cajisule  or 
pod  is  a  general  name  of  dry-seed  vessels  which  split  or  burst 
open  at  maturity.  The  capsule  is  the  pod  of  a  compound 
pistil.  The  poppy,  lobelia,  iris,  and  snapdragon  afford  ex- 
amples of  it. 

Captain  [Fr.  capHaine  (loan-word,  cf.  0.  Fr.  rhcretaine), 
with  Ital.  rupltaiio.  Span,  rapitiin  from  Lat.  *capita'nus, 
head-man.  deriv.  of  cri/inf,  head]:  a  military  term  which  in 
a  general  sense  signifies  a  ciimmamler.  a  man  skilled  in  war 
or  the  military  art.  In  .some  countries  the  commander-in- 
chief  is  called  captain-general.  In  a  more  limited  and  tech- 
nical sense,  captain  is  the  title  of  an  officer  who  commands 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  a  company  of  infantry,  or  a  battery  of 
artillery.  He  is  the  next  in  rank  lielow  a  major.  In  the 
U.  S.  army  a  cai)tain  is  responsible  Cor  the  cam))  and  garrison 
equipage,  the  arms,  animuuition.  and  clothing  of  his  com- 
pany. ,\  captain  of  the  C  S.  marines  is  of  a  rank  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  a  captain  in  the  army  and  that  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy. 

Captain  (of  the  navy)  is  an  officer  of  higher  rank  and 
holds  a  more  responsible  position  than  a  captain  of  the  land 
forces.  He  has  the  commanil  of  a  ship,  and  is  responsible 
for  everything  on  board — all  that  relates  to  the  personnel  or 
the  materiel  of  the  vessel.  The  commanders  of  all  British 
vcs.sels,  from  first-rates  down  to  ship-rigged  sloop.s.  are  cap- 
tains. A  captain  in  the  royal  navy  is  the  next  in  rank  above 
a  commander.  A  captain  in  the  C  S.  navy  takes  rank  with  a 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  next  below  a  commoiUu'e.  He  rises 
by  regular  succession  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Before 
the  civil  war  (1861-65)  there  was  no  legal  rank  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  higher  tlnm  that  of  captain.  (See  Co.m.modohe.)  The 
term  cajitain  is  also  applied  to  the  master  of  a  merehant- 
ves.sel.  Revised  by  S.  15.  Luce. 

Caption  I  from  haX.  caplio.  a  taking;  in  its  application 
to  a  part  of  a  legal  instrument  the  Knglish  word  means 
note  of  caption  or  taking]:  in  law.  is  that  p.-irt  of  a  legal 
document,  such  as  an  indictment  or  coniuiission,  which 
shows  the  time  and  place  where,  and  the  authority  by  which, 
it  was  made  or  executed.  It  is  of  considerable  consequence 
in  the  ca.se  of  indictments.  While  a  caption  is  not  strictly 
a  part  of  an  imliclmeiit.  its  absence  or  imperfection  may  be 
of  serious  import.  lis  office  is  to  summarize  the  history  of 
the  case  ii|)  to  the  time  of  the  indictment,  stating  the  style 
of  the  court,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting,  the  time 
and  place  where  the  indictment  was  found,  and  the  nninlier 
of  the  jurors  who  found  it,  though  their  names  need  not  be 
mentioned.  When  the  indictment  is  removed  into  a  higher 
court  (see  Ckktiokari)  it  is  said  that  there  must  be  enough 
in  the  caption  to  show  that  the  inferior  court  had  jurisdiction 
in  the  case.  .See  Francis  Wharton's  Criminal  Law.  James 
Hassetfs  Criminal  Pleadini/  and  Practice;  and  John  F, 
Arclibold's  Criminal  Pleading  and  Evidence,  where  u.seful 
forms  of  captions  are  given. 

Keviseil  by  F.  SxrKOES   .Vl.LEN. 

Capture:  Sei'  Ixterxatioxai>  Law. 
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Can'ua  (in  Gr.  Katrir,) :  an  iniportant  city  of  ancient  Italy ; 
caoitalof  Campania:  situated  on  a  iilain  about  2  miles  from 
the  river  Vulturnus:  about  18  miles  X.  of  Xaples  (see  map 
of  It-ilv  ref.  6-F).     It  is  suppose.!  to  have  been  lounded  by 
the  Etruscans,  who  called  it  Vulturnum.     It  was  probably 
ne-irlv  as  ancient  as  Rome  itself.     Capua  was  the  greatest 
and  liiost  opulent  citv  of  Italy  about  350  B.  c.     It  was  con- 
quered bv  the  Romans  in  340  B.  c.  but  it  continued  to  pros- 
per under  the  Roman   power,  and  in  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  cities  of 
Home  an,i  Cartilage.     Capna  was  noted  for  its  luxury  and 
refinement.     AfteT-  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Roman  army 
at  Canine  in  216  B.  r..  the  popular  party  of  Capua,  in  hopes 
of  ren.iering  their  citv  independent  of  Rome,  opened  their 
.rates  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  .spent  the  winter  m  Capua 
and  became  enervated  by  its  luxury.     The  Romans  havm- 
besiecred  tiie  citv  and  captured  it  m  211.  punished  its  it 
volt  with  severitv.  nullified  its  political  importance,  and  iv 
duced  it  to  the  condition  of  a.  provincial  town  of  the  mo 
degraded  class.     It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  popular  cit  ^ 
fo?  several  centuries,  lint  it  was  taken  and  ruined  in  4.jb 
A  D.  bv  Genseric  the  Vandal.     The  site  is  now  part  v  occu- 
pied bv  a  town  called  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  with  20.0o8  in- 
lialfitants.     Here  are  visible  the  remains  of  a  grand  amphi- 
theater. 

Canna  (anc.  Casiliiium):  a  citv  of  Italy:  province  of  Ca- 
serta-  beautifullv  situated  on  the  river  Volturno.2,  miles 
i,v  rail  N.  of  Naples  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  6-1 )  .  It  is  on  the 
raihvav  which  cmnects  Naples  with  Rome,  and  is  a  military 
station  of  the  tirst  class.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples.  Capua  contains  a  re- 
markaljle  old  catliedral,  a  college,  and  several  convents  It 
was  f.ainded  on  the  site  of  Casilinum,  2  or  3  miles  Ji.  ot  the 
ancient  Capua,  in  S.-)6  x.  D.     Pop.  13,860. 

Caimchiir  Friars  [capuchin  is  via  Fr.  from  Ital.  capuc- 
chim,  deriv.  of  capiieeio,  hood,  deriv.  of  cnppn;  hpan.  capa 
(from  whicli  Kng.  aipe)  <  Lat.  cappci,  a  head-coveringj :  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks  which  originated 
with  Matteo  di  Basso,  an  Observantine  Franciscan  in  the 
convent  of  Montelalco.  in   Urbino,    Italy,  in  lo2o.      ihey 
arc  the  third  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Francisc-ans.  the 
other  two   being  the  Observantines   and   the  Conventuals. 
Thev  are  verv  strict  in  discipline;  are  committed  to  the 
most  absolute   povcrtv:  and   have    rendere.    distinguished 
service  upon  the  mission   field.     They  spread  with  extraor- 
dinarv  rapiditv.  and  reached  their  greatest  extent  in  1 .  (O. 
when'thev  nui'ubered  over  31.000.     (Jwing  to  political  meas- 
ures of  suppression  in  many  countries  and  the  general  decline 
in  zeal  for  monasticism,  they  now  number  onlv  some  8.01)0 
Thev  have  a  few  convents  in  the  U.  S.     At  first  tliey  did 
not  "cultivate  learning,  but  since  the  opening  ot  these\eii- 
teenth  centurv  thev  have  done  so:  yet  there  are  tew  emi- 
nent names  aiiiong"  them.     Two  pei-sons  of  note   m  t  hurch 
historv  were  Capuchins,  Bernardino  Ochino  ((/.  ,:).  twice 
elected  vicar-general  of  the  order:  famous  orator:  became  a 
Protestant  at 'the  age  of  fifty-six  (l.i42):  and  Iather  Theo- 
BU.D   Mathew  (o.  i:).  the  distinguished  advocate  ot  total 
abstinence.     There  is  also  an  order  of  Capuchin  nuns  wh(j 
are  Franciscans  of  the  strictest  observance      It  was  tounded 
in  l.i38  at  Naples  bv  Maria   Laurentia    Longa.     I  liey  are 
properlv  Clares.         "  Samuel  MA.ArLEV  Jackson. 

Capiicliiii-iiionkcv:  a  South  American  monkev  (CeiHS 
m«»r/«".v).  which  receives  its  name  from  the  cowl-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  hairy  covering  of  its  head.  Otherspecies  of 
the  genus  bear  the  same  name. 

Caimdaii'  Pasha  [capudan  is  a  corrui.tion  of  Ital.  m;«- 
/«■««.  captainl:  the  high  admiral  or  commamler-in-chief  ot 
the  Turkish  navv.  He  has  the  control  of  all  naval  affairs, 
ai.poinls  all  the  .ifficers  of  the  navy,  and  is  governor  ot  the 
Turkish  ishinds  in  the  Archipelago. 

(Vimt  MDr'tnum  1  Lat..  <lead  head]:  the  inert  residue 
of  distillation  and  sublimation.  When  sulphate  of  iron  is 
distilled  at  a  red  heal.it  leaves  a  residue  ot  red  oxide  ot 
iron,  which  the  alchemists  called  mpiit  mm-luum  ntrioti. 
Its  symbol  was  a  <leath's  head  and  cross-bones;  hence 
cnpui  mortuum  signified  also  a  ••l)ugluar,  a  source  ot 
groundless  terror. 

Canvba'ra,  or  Capiba'ra,  known  also  as  the  Water 
Caw  the  largest  known  .,uadruped  (Jli/flmrhairm  capy- 
6or«)  of  the  order  Rwhnlia.  and  family  Car»/<p  It  is  an 
aouatic  animal,  a  native  of  South  America,  and  feeds  on 
vegetable  food  exclusivelv.     Its  dentition   resembles  that  ot 
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the  caw.  except  that  the  grinding  teeth  are  formed  of  many 
transverse  plates,  the  number  of  plates  increasing  as  the  ani- 
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nial  advances  in  age.     It  is  inoffensive  and  easily  tamed. 
The  flesh  is  esteemed  good  food.     It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  cummon  hog. 
Caciueta  River;  See  .Jaivra. 

Car-  a  vehicle  for  transporting  freight  or  passengere. 
and  usuallv  running  on  wheels.  Reference  may  be  made 
to  Railway  Eqiipmext  for  in- 
formation concerning  railway 
cars.  As  special  kinds  may  be 
mentioned  push-cars,  hand- 
cars, dump-cars,  wrecking-cars, 
loyqing-cars.  etc.  A  velocipede- 
car  for  the  use  of  foremen  of 
railwav  sections  has  also  been 
devised.  Mine-cars  for  trans- 
porting ore  and  coal  are  some- 
times made  entirely  of  iron  or 
steel.  For  the  motor-cars  of 
Electric  Railways,  sec  that  ar- 
ticle.   Mansfield  Merriman. 

Carabano  ka'a-iifa-baan  vo.  Francisco:  Venezuelan  gen- 
eral ■  b  in  Cumana.  1783.  lie  took  an  early  and  active  part 
in  the  revoluti.m  of  1810.  until  1814.  when  he  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Spain.  Returning  in  1822,  he  was  employe<l  in 
various  mililarvand  civil  capacities;  wase Uyted  to  tongress 
in  1829  and  iii  1830  became  Minister  ot  \\  ar.  In  183o  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  attempted  revolution  called  Je/nsrf- 
formas.  and  on  its  failure  in  1836  was  banished.  In  1844 
i  e  returned  and  was  made  cominandant  at  Cumana.  where 
he  was  a.ssassinated.  Aug.  1!).  1848.       Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Carabava.  or  Caravava:  an  eastern  province  of  Peru ;  m 
th,'  .hrartnu'iit  of  Puno:  area.  12.000  «[.  miles;  pop.  about 
l.iOOO  besidi.s  wild  Indians.  The  An.les  form  the  western 
frontier  with  an  eastern  branch  which  divides  the  province 
into  two  parts  ;  the  mountains  fall  steeply  to  the  Amazonian 
plains,  which  are  coveir.l  with  heavy  f,;rest  extending  tar 
up  the  slopes:  the  climate  is  ven"  moist  and  rainy,  and 
"•'arm  in  the  I'lains.  Carabaya  was  settled  about  1..4,i  by 
fn-itives  from  the  armv  of  the  younger  Almagro;  gold  was 
i  disi-overed  bv  them,  and  for  two  centuries  this  was  one  of 
the  richest  inining  regions  in  South  America  with  several 
flourishing  towns  (Sandia,  San  Gaban,  San  Juan  del  Oro. 
and  others).  In  1T67  these  cities  were  .lestroyed  bv  the 
Chuncho  Indians,  and  even  their  sites  are  now  unknown ; 
not  a  single  white  man  was  Ldt  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
n.ine.^  Iiave  remained  abandoncl.  owing  to  the  difiieulty  of 
,.„minunication.  but  the  region  is  known  to  be  v^'T  "<^  >  "' 
.r„ld  copper,  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  fore.st  products. 
The  principal  product  at  present  is  <'in<jho>-_^^  ^  g^,^^^ 

CarahMda-:  a  familv  of  col,.opterous  or  beetle-like  in- 
sects, equivalent  to  the  Linna'an  genus  rv,r,-{<'«.  I'^^P';: 
cies  are  verv  numerous  aiul  of  various  habits.  :\lost  of 
them  are  voracious  devourers  of  other  insects  aii.l  of  worms: 
the  larva,  have  similar  propensities.     Some  „f  them  ar.'  m.ire 
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than  ail  imli  in  Irii'itli.  ;iiicl  wiih  nitlicr  Imig  le^,  used  in 
pursuiiif;  tlu-ir  Jirey.  A  few  snecies  have  only  rudimentary 
wing;:.     Several  have  considerable  beauty  of  color  and  luster. 

Carnbo'bo :  a  plain  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
Venezuela,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Paito ;  two  roads 
cross  on  it.  It  is  memorable  for  two  f^roat  victories  won  bv 
Bolivar.  The  fii-st  was  mi  May  28.  1S14,  when  with  5,00() 
men  he  completely  routed  (i.OOO  Spaniards  under  Captain- 
General  t'ajijral.  The  second  was  on  June  25,  1821.  The 
Spaniurils  hail  been  reduced  and  discoura.i^ed  by  defeat,  and 
their  remainiiif;  army  of  5.0(X)  men,  under  La  Torre,  wjis 
stationed  in  the  plain,  the  passes  into  it  lieiuf;  dilllcult  and 
striiiij;ly  defended.  Bolivar,  advancing  from  Tinai|uilli)  with 
6,(H)()  veteran  troops,  forced  tin'  passes  and  defeated  La 
Torre.  destroyinjE;  or  capturing  most  of  his  army.  Tlie  brunt 
of  tlie  battle  was  Ijorii  l)y  the  battalion  of  Kiii;lisli  volunteei-s 
under  Col.  Ferrier.  This  victory  ended  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation in  Venezuela,  and  insureil  the  independence  of  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador.  IIkkuiort  II.  Smith. 

CiiralMibo:  tlie  smallest  state  of  Venezuela:  on  the  north- 
ern coast ;  liounded  X.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  t)y  Miranda, 
S.  I)V  Zauiora,  and  \V.  Iiy  Lara.  Area,  2.984  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
(1891)  l!t8.021.  Capitaland  principal  city,  Valencia.  The 
coast-ranse  mounlains  which  cross  it  are  intei-spersed  with 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  and  agriculture  is  almost  the 
only  industry.  The  principal  products  are  coffee,  cacao,  and 
sugar.  Puerto  Cal)elIo  is  an  important  port,  and  Montalban, 
Xirgua,  and  Ocumare  are  thriving  towns. 

Hkrhkrt  H.  SMrrn. 

Car'ncnl  (Lynx,  cnracnl):  a  species  of  lynx  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Africa,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  animal  as  that  which  the  ancients  called  lynx.  It  is 
larger  than  a  fox,  and  is  powerful  enough  to  kill  a  hound 
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with  eitse.  The  fur  of  the  upper  part  is  of  a  dee|>  lirowii 
or  wine  red.  its  ears  being  tufted  with  long  black  hair.  It  is 
naturally  fierce,  but  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  has 
been  employed  in  hunting. 

Caracal'la,  Mabcis  Airkt.hs  A.vtonims  Bassia.nts:  a 
Koman  empi'i-or;  son  of  Septiiiiius  Severus ;  li.  at  Lvons 
in  18.8  A.  i>.  (^n  the  death  of  his  father,  in  211  a.  d.,  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  cau.sed  his  brothertJeta  to  lie  mur- 
dered, lie  also  mas-sacred  several  thousand  frii'uds  of 
Cictu.  including  Papinian,  the  great  jurist.  His  reign  was 
disgriue<l  by  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  infamy.  He  was 
assa-ssiiiated  near  Eilessa  in  217  a.  d.,  at  the  instigation  of 
Macrinus.  who  became  his  successor.  The  baths  of  Cara- 
calla  arc  among  the  most  striking  ruins  of  Home. 

Caraca'ra,  or  Caracara  Eagle:  a  rapacious  binl  of  the 
genus  I'lj/i/lx/nix;  peculiar  to  .\merica:  resembling  in  habit 
lioth  the  American  vulture  and  the  liuzzard.  The  I'lilijlxi- 
rus  br/ixilienxin.  which  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
America,  liius  fine  plumage,  and  meiLsures  about  4  feet  from 
tip  to  ti|)  of  the  wings.  Put i/lmnis  lli<iru/i  is  common 
throughout  South  America,  and  is  foiiml  as  far  north  as 
Texa.s  and  Florida.  Its  principal  food  is  carrion,  yet  it  will 
attack  new-born  lambs,  a  fact  which  makes  it  much 
dreaded  on  the  sheep-ranges  of  South  .Vnierica.  Other 
species  arc  kiic^wn.  Revised  by  I).  .S.  .Jordan. 


Caracas,  kaa-raakas:  capital  of  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela: situated  12  miles  S.  of  La  Ouavra,  and  nearly  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  10°;fl)'  .50'  N.,  Ion.  67°  5' 
W.  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  l-D).  It  is  separated 
from  La  Guayra.  its  seaport,  by  a  high  mountain-range.  It 
is  liberally  supplied  with  water  by  several  streams  which 
run  through  or  near  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
straight,  and  well  paved.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are 
the  cathedral  and  the  Church  of  Alta  Gracia.  Caracas  is 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  contains  a 
college  and  several  liospitals.  The  climate  is  healthy.  Imt 
the  place  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of  which  in  1812  de- 
stroyed about  12.(K)()  people.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  hides,  etc.  Pop.  (1881)  .55.- 
6:W  ;  (1888)  7(),4(}6.  Caracas  is  in  a  "federal  district."  liav- 
ing  an  area  of  45  sq.  miles  and  a  total  population  of  71,399. 
This  district  is  surrounded  by  the  state  of  Guzman  Blanco. 
Caracci,  ka"ii-raat'che"e,  or  Carracci,  Aoostino:  brother 
of  Anniljal  Caracci;  b.  in  Bologna  in  15.58;  d.  in  Parma, 
1C02  ;  assisted  Annilial  in  his  Farncse  work  :  was  an  engraver 
of  high  merit;  painted  the  Communion  of  A7.  Jerome,  now 
in  Bologna  ;  had  literary  tastes. 

Caracci.  Axxibal,  or  Anxibale:  painter;  b.  in  Bologna 
in  15G0.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  his  cousin,  Ludovico  Caracci, 
with  whom  he  was  associateil  as  a  founder  of  the  Bolognese 
.school  of  painting.  The  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the 
Farnese  Gallery  in  Rome,  on  which  he  expended  eight  yeai-s, 
are  considered  his  best  works.  His  Three  Maries  is  in  Castle 
Howard,  England.  He  is  generally  regardi'd  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  Caracci  family.  I),  at  Rome  in  1G09.  See 
Kugler's  Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy. 

Caracci.  or  Carracci,  Lrnovico:  founder  of  the  Bo- 
lognese school  of  painting :  son  of  a  butcher  of  Bokigna ;  b. 
in  1.5.5.5.  Among  his  works  arc  a  Tniiixjii/Kration. 
The  Preaehiny  of  John  the,  Jiaplixt,  and  some 
Madonnas,  all  to  be  seen  in  Bologna.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  painting  known  as 
Eclectic,  which  became  famous  for  its  adherence 
to  nature  and  freedom  from  traditional  methods; 
most  famous  as  a  teacher.  He  had  several  emi- 
nent pupils,  including  Domenichino  and  Guido 
Rcni.     D.  in  1619. 

Caraccioli,  ka'i-raat-chio  lee,  Carmixk  Xico- 
las  :  a  Xcapolitan  nobleman ;  fifth  Prince  of 
.Santo  Bono;  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  fii"st  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  held  high  offices  in  Spain,  to  which  Xaples  was 
then  attached.  From  (.M.  5.  1716.  to  ,lan.  26, 
1 720.  he  was  Viceroy  of  Peru.  II,  II,  S. 

Caraccioli.  Francesco,  Prince;  ailmiral ;  b.  in 
Naples  in  17.52.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Parthenopian  rcpulilic  formed  at  Xaples  in  1798, 
and  obtained  the  coiniiian<l  of  a  small  fleet.  He 
repulsed  the  Anglo-Sicilian  fleet  in  1799.  After 
Xaples  had  surrendered  to  the  royalists,  he  was 
arrested  and  hung  by  the  order  of  Lord  X'elson 
.Tunc  29.  1799.  See  J.  C.  Jeaffreson's  Lady  Hum- 
itlon  and  Lord  Nelson  (1888). 

Car'acole  [Fr.,  deriv.  of  caracol.  snail] ;  in  horsemanship 
or  tlie  manef/e,  a  semi-round  or  half-turn.  When  cavalry  ad- 
vanco  to  charge  in  battle  they  sometimes  perform  caracoles 
in  order  to  jierplex  the  enemy,  and  e.xcite  a  doubt  whether 
they  will  attack  the  flank  or  the  front. 

Carac'taciis.  or  Cara'doc:  King  of  the  Sihires,  a  tribe 
of  ancient  Britons  who  lived  in  Wales.  He  resisted  the 
Roman  invading  armies  for  nine  years,  but  was  at  length 
defeated  liy  Ostorius  on  the  border  of  South  Wales;  fleil  to 
Cartismamlua.  Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  Ix^trayed  him; 
was  carried  a  captive  to  Rome  in  51  a.  d..  where,  acconling 
to  tradition,  he  died  in  54.  His  deportiiieiit  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  who 
treated  him  with  clemency. 

Carafa  dc  Colobraiio.  kaa-raa  fa-ib'-ko-lo-braa  no.  Mi- 
rnKl.K:  musician  and  composer;  li.  in  Xaples,  Xov.  28,  178.5. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Paris  about  1821.  Among  his 
works  are  operas  entitled  II  Sonnamhulo  and  Massaniello. 
D.  .Inly  26.  18?2. 
Caraffa.  Giovanni  PiETRo:  pojie.  Sec  Paii,  IV. 
Caraites ;  See  Karaites. 

Car'alis.  or  Calaris;  the  capital  or  chief  town  of  ancient 
S;inliiiiM  :  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bv  tlie  Cartli.iuinians 
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before  the  second  Punic  war.  It  had  a  good  port,  and  was 
for  many  centuries  an  important  place.  The  site  of  it  is 
now  occupied  by  t'agliari. 

Caranibo'la:  an  East  India  fruit  produced  by  the  Aver- 
rfioa  cariimliola :  a  small  evei-green  tree  of  the  family  (rera- 
niaceie.  The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  has 
five  longitudinal  ribs,  with  a  thin,  smooth,  yellow  rind. 
The  pulp  has  an  agreeable  flavor  (sweet  or  acid),  and  is  used 
in  making  sherbet's,  tarts,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erally cultivated  fruits  in  India,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Coro'mandel  gooseberrv.  The  tree  has  irritable  or  sensitive 
leaves,  and  exhibits  in"a  remarkable  degree  the  phenomenon 
called  sleep  of  plants.  The  acid  fruit  called  bilimhi  grows 
on  another  species  of  Averrhoa. 

Car'aniel  [via  Fr.  from  Span,  caramelo:  etyra.  uncer- 
tain] :  the  dark-brown  substance  produced  by  burning  sugar 
or  exposing  it  to  a  great  heat.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  roasting  coffee  and  malt.  It  is  used  to  color  wine 
and  to  adulterate  coffee.  Caramel  is  also  a  sort  of  confec- 
tionery. 

Caramnri'i.  or  Alvares  Coelho,  Diogo:  best  known  by 
the  first  of  these,  which  was  his  Indian  name:  a  Portu- 
guese; in  1510  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
near  I3ahia.  His  companions  were  killed,  and.  it  is  said, 
eaten  by  the  Tupinamba  Indians.  There  is  a  legend  that 
Alvares  awed  them  by  killing  a  bird  with  a  gun  which  he 
had  saved;  it  is  certain  that  he  gained  their  respect  and 
friendship,  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  lived  among 
these  savages  as  one  of  them  for  many  years.  When  Bahia 
was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  Caramuru  was  the  uicans  of 
establishing  friendly  relations  between  them  and  the  Ind- 
ians, and  he  was  greatly  respected  by  both.  D.  near  Bahia, 
Oct.  5,  1557.  "  II.  H.  Siirrn. 

Cara'pa:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Meliaceie;  na- 
tives of  warm  climates.  Canipa  giiianensis  is  a  large  tree 
called  anderaba,  which  grows  in  Guiana,  ami  has  large  pin- 
nate leaves.  Its  bark  is  re|]uted  a  valuable  fel.irifuge,  and  is 
usetj  in  tanning.  JIasts  of  ships  are  made  of  the  trunks. 
Lamp  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  and  from 
those  of  the  Cariipa  yuineensis,  which  is  a  native  of  Guinea. 
Its  oil  is  used  to  protect  the  bodies  of  the  natives  from  the 
biles  of  insects. 

Car'apace  [via  Fr.  from  Span,  carapacho :  etym.  uncer- 
tain] :  the  upper  shell  or  dorsal  shield  of  chelonian  reptiles 
(turtles  and  tortoises)  and  of  the  Crustacea  Malacosfraca 
(cral)s  and  lobsters).  In  the  Chelonia  it  is  chiefly  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  ribs  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  horny  sub- 
stance. The  latter  is  most  peculiar  in  the  hawk"s-bill  turtle, 
fm-nishing  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce. 

Caraquette,  Lower  :  a  port  of  entry  in  Gloucester  co.,  New 
Brunswick ;  has  a  good  harbor  and  extensive  fisheries  (see 
map  of  Quebec,  ref.  3-1). — The  settlement  of  Upper  Cara- 
Qi'KTTE  is  in  the  same  parish.     Pop.  1,000. 

Carasco'sa,  Mkhele:  b.  in  Sicily;  an  ofiicer  successively 
in  the  armies  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  Neapolitan  republic. 
King  Jdsepli,  and  .loachim  Miirat:  signed  the  convention  of 
Casaianza;  wa.s  made  ilinister  of  War:  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  revolution;  was  defeated ;  fled  to  London, 
anil  fell  there  in  a  duel.  His  Memnii-es  sur  la  Revolution  de 
yu/iles  eii  lS.il  appeared  in  London  in  1823. 

Carat  {Vr.canit  from  \ti\\.  cttntio  KXtoX.  ceration  =Gy. 
Kepirioy.  little  horn  (/cfpos).  a  measure  of  weight.  The  Span, 
and  Port  ug.  forms  (/iiilnte,  quirale,  eomn  from  the  Gr.  via 
tlie  Arab.  (jirS'l]:  a  unit  of  weight  used  by  jewelers  in 
weighing  gold  and  preeii.ius  stones.  For  diamonds  ji  canit 
is  :ij  tmy  grains,  a  "carat  grain"  beitig  one-fourtii  of  this. 
In  assaying  gold  the  term  is  equivalent  to  "  jV  part."  ami  is 
used  to  designate  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  in  an  alloy 
with  another  metal  or  metals.  That  which  contains  jj  of 
gold  is  said  to  be  "22  carats  fine."  Kighteen-carat  gold 
contains  18  parts  of  pure  gold  aiul  6  parts  of  alloy,  while 
14-earat  gohl  contains  .1^  of  pure  gold  and  if  of  alloy. 
There  is  here  no  jilisolute  <lesignation  of  weight. 

Carau'sius;  Kiuperor  of  Britain  2H(>-2!»4  a.  n. ;  a  native 
of  what  is  now  the  Net lierlands :  invited  by  the  Britons  to 
liecome  their  ruliT.  wliere  he  suceessfidly  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans. He  maintained  himself  for  seven  years  as  sovereign 
of  Britain  and  of  a  maritime  confederacy  at  the  iniuith  of 
the  Khine,  waging  wars  against  llie  Homans  on  ime  side 
and  the  Scots  and  Picts  on  the  other,  and  executed  many 
imjiortant  public  works,  traces   of   which   still   exist.     lie 


was    assassinated    at    York    bv   his    minister  Allectus  in 
294  A.  D. 

Caravaca.  kaa-ra'a-caaka'a  :  a  town  of  S]iain  ;  province  of 
Murcia ;  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Murcia 
(see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  18-H).  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  fine  church.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the 
neighborhood.     Pop.  15,017. 

Caravaggio.  kaa-raa-vaad'jii),  JIichael  Asgelo.  da :  an 
Italian  jiainter;  b.  at  Caravaggio  in  1560.  His  proper  name 
was  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi  (or  Morigi).  He  imitated 
no  model  except  nature,  and  formed  an  original  style ; 
lived  a  turbulent  life :  painted  scenes  from  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  a  wild  and  gloomy  nature;  was  effective  and  ex- 
celled in  chiaro-oscuro  and  coloring.  Among  his  master- 
£ieces  are  a  Supper  at  Emmaus,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
lOndon,  The  Fraudulent  Gamblers,  in  the  Sciarra  Gallery, 
Kome.  and  a  Burial  of  Christ.  D.  near  Rome  of  wounds 
and  fever  in  1609. 

Caravan  [from.Pers.  kdrivdn]:  a  company  of  merchants 
or  pilgrims  who  associate  together  in  order  to  traverse  with 
greater  security  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  those  regions  has  been  from  the  re- 
motest ages  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans  of  camels.  In 
Mohammedan  countries  large  caravans  of  [lilgrims  are  an- 
nually assembled  to  perform  the  journey  to  Mecca.  The 
most  important  regular  caravans  are  those  which  annually 
travel  to  Mecca  from  the  three  following  points — Damascus, 
Cairo,  and  Babylon. 

Caravaii'seral',  or  Caravan'sary  [from  Pers.  Idrwati, 
caravan  +  sard'i.  inn]:  also  called  Khan;  an  (Oriental  pub- 
lic-house or  unfurnished  inn  for  the  shelter  and  lodgmg  of 
travelers  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  travelers  in  those  regions 
usually  carry  their  own  food  with  them.  Eacli  of  these 
inns  is  commonly  a  square  building  of  four  wings  built 
round  a  courtyard,  in  which  the  beasts  of  bvn-den  are  con- 
fined. There  is  always  a  well  or  spring  of  water  in  it.  The 
wings  are  divided  into  small  lodging-rooms,  in  which  the 
traveler  finds  no  bed  or  furniture  but  that  which  he  carries 
with  him.  In  many  caravanserais  the  hospitality  is  gratui- 
tous, their  erection  beuig  a  work  of  pious  charity.  It  was 
in  the  stalile  of  one  of  them  (called  itms  in  the  Bilile)  that 
our  Saviour  was  born. 

Caravel,  or  Carvel  [Fr.  cararelle ;  Span,  caraveln,  or  ca- 
rabela,  a  caravel;  Portug.  rarace/a,  deriv.  of  raraba:  Me- 
dia;v.  Lat.  carabus,  a  kind  of  boat]  :  a  vessel  of  from  100  to 
150  tons,  used  by  the  Portuguese  :  a  vessel  of  from  25  to  30 
tons,  used  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  in  the  herring-fisheries. 
The  mariners  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  apply  the  same  name  to 
a  frigate,  and  a  large  Turkish  ship  of  war  is  also  called  a 
caravel  (qarai'ela).     In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 


The  caravel  Santa  Maria. 

a  caravel  was  a  galley-rigged  bark,  employed  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  ex- 
ploration, its  lightness  enabling  it  to  run  close  to  shore  and 
to  enter  shallow  harbors.  The  Portuguese  made  use  of  it 
in  war.  as  well,  (m  account  of  its  swiftness  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  managed.  The  chief  features  of  tiie  cara- 
vel of  that  day,  which  was  not  unlike  a  .Japanese  trading- 
junk  of  the  present  time,  were  a  single  deck,  a  narrow  and 
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very  liigli  stern,  a  broml  bow,  a  eabin  at  stern  and  bow. 

three  masts,  lateen  riprfjed.  and  a  Ixuvsprit.  The  vessels  em- 
liliiyeil  by  Cuhinilins  in  his  diirrrenl  V( lyases  were  caravels, 
althoufili  one  of  the  three,  with  which  he  made  his  tirsl  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Santa  Maria,  was,  aeoordin;;  to  the 
nomenclature  of  that  time,  a  carrack,  being  ninch  larger 
tlian  the  average  caravel.  Late  in  the  si.\teenth  century, 
however,  it  was  customary  to  apply  the  term  caravel  to  ships 
of  large  si/.e.  Keproductions  of  tiie  vessels  iisimI  by  Colum- 
lius  in  14!)3  were  maile  in  Spain  in  1!^!I•J,  and  played  a  very 
eonsjiicnous  part  in  the  cerein<inies  attending  the  celel)ra- 
tion  of  the  discovery  of  .America,  tioth  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  Xew.  and  were  an  attractive  feature  of  the  World's  Co- 


lumbian E.i[position  in  1893.  The  Santa  Maria  was  75  feet 
from  stem  to  stern,  was  about  14  feet  amidships,  and  drew 
4  ft.  10  in.  of  water.  She  was  20  ft.  10  in.  liigh  at  tlie  .stern, 
and  16  feet  high  at  the  bow;  her  breadth  of  beam  was  25 
feet,  and  her  tonnage  was  12o-57.  Iler  mizzenmast  had  a 
decided  rake  aft.  her  foremast  a  corresponding  rake  forward. 
U[>on  all  three  masts  sails  were  bent  to  crossyards.  Iler 
mizzen  rig  resembled  a  lateen  sail,  and  she  carried  a  small 
triangular  sail  under  her  bowsprit.  She  had  a  double  fore- 
castle deck  and  a  double  deck  aft.  The  Pint  a.  which  closely 
resembled  the  flagship,  was  52  feet  long  on  her  keel.  65  feet 
on  her  main  deck,  and  had  2:!  feet  lireadlh  of  beam:  dis- 
nlacemeril.  about  100  tons.  The  Nina  was  46  feet  long  on 
lier  ke(d.  50  feet  long  on  her  main  deck ;  her  breadth  of 
beam  was  18  feet ;  all  her  sails  were  lateen. 

Caraway  [from  Arab,  al-karatviyd]:  a  plant  (Cnrum 
carui)  of  the  order  UmbeUiferw;  grows  wild  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  some  i)arts  of  Asia.  It  is  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope anil  .\merica  for  its  aromatic  seeds  (carpcds),  which  are 
u.sed  in  nu'dicine  as  a  carminative  and  tonic.  They  are  also 
used  as  a  condiment  by  confectioners,  pa.stry-cooks,  and 
perfumers.  Their  aromatic  ])rinciples  depend  on  a  volatile 
oil  called  oil  of  caraway,  which  is  obtained  l)y  distilling  the 
crushed  seeds  with  water. 

Carbajal,  or  Carva,jiil.  Phancisco,  de :  a  Spanish  soldier; 
li.  of  obscure  parents  at  .\ravalo,  1404.  lie  served  for  forty 
years  as  a  common  soldii'r  and  subaltern  in  the  Italian  wars. 
At    the  sack   of  Kome   (1527)   he   (jbtain<'<l  .some  papers  of 

ilue.  and  with  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  went  to  Jlexieo. 
-^iit  with  others  to  aiil  Pizarro  in  Peru  (1537),  he  speedily 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  leaders  there,  ani 
also  the  most  cruel.  For  his  services  against  Anialgro  lie 
received  rich  grants  near  Cuzco.  As  field-marshal  under 
Vacade  Castro,  he  directed  the  battle  of  Chupas.  in  which 
the  younger  .Vlma'.rro  w,as  overt hrown(Se|it.  10,  1512).  Join- 
ing the  revolt  of  (ionzalo  Pizarro,  he  re<lnceil  Lima  to  sub- 
mission (1544),  and  ai<led  in  the  pursuit  of  the  viceroy  Vela 
to  Quito.  Pizarro  then  sent  him  against  Centeno,  who  had 
declared  for  the  viceroy  in  the  south.  He  cha-sed  that  leader 
for  200  leagues  through  the  Collao,  utterly  scattered  his 
army,  and  drove  him  to  concealment  (1546).  Carbajal, 
though  over  eighty  years  old.  showed  such  terrible  energy 
and  such  remorseless  cruelty  in  this  pursuit  that  he  nearly 
caused  a  revolt  of  his  own  soldiers.  In  the  campaign  of  the 
succeeding  year  Carbajiirs  musketeers  decided  the  second 
defeat  of  Centeno  at  Iluarina  (Oct.  26,  1547).  and,  as  usual. 


he  hung  all  the  fugitives  he  could  find,  enlivening  the  pro- 
ceedings with  ghastly  jokes.  Faithful  to  Pizarro  until  the 
last,  he  was  capluri'd  while  trying  to  escape  from  the  disas- 
trous field  of  Caxiguana  (Apr.  8,  1548),  and  was  executed 
with  his  leatler  next  day.   He  died  with  a  joke  on  his  lips. 

IIekbkkt  H.  Smith. 

Carbine,  or  Carabine :  See  S.mai.l-arms. 

Car'bo,  C.nkus  PAi-iiills:  a  Roman  general  who  was 
elected  consul  in  86  B.  i.;  was  a  partisan  of  Marius  in  the 
civil  war  that  ensued;  commanded  in  a  battle  against  Sulla 
at  Clusium  ;  soon  after  that  event  was  defeated  by  Metellus 
at  Fa  vent  ia.  Having  fled  to  Africa,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  ]iut  to  death  in  82  li.  c. 

CarbohyMrales:  a  large  class  of  compounds  consisting 
of  carbon  eondiined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  ele- 
ments are  present  in  the  same  propoi'tions  as  in  water. 
They  are  classified  under  Ihn'c  heads: 

1.  I'lie  Cllitcuise  fr/-o)//;.  which  includes  glucose,  or  grape- 
sugar,  levulose,  or  fruit-sugar,  and  galactose.  These  sub- 
stances have  the  com]iosition  CelluOj. 

2.  Tlie  Cane-migar  (Iroxp.  including  cane-sugar,  sugar  of 
milk,  or  lactose,  and  uuiltose.  These  sugars  have  the  com- 
position CialljaOii. 

.'5.  The.  C'elluloxe  Group,  the  principal  members  of  which 
are  cellulose  and  starch.  The  composition  of  these  com- 
pounds is  represented  by  the  formula  CallioOj. 

The  carbohydrates  are  auunig  the  most  widely  di-stributed 
imd  important  compounds  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tol- 
lens  has  pro]iosed  to  a|>ply  the  name  carbohydrate  to  all 
substances  that  show  the  following  reactions:  1.  Reduction 
of  alkaline  metallic  solutions:  2.  Rotation  of  polarized 
light:  3.  Subject  to  alcoholic  fcrmenlation  by  yeast;  4. 
Formation  of  levnlinic  acid  :  5.  Formation  of  characteristic 
compounds  with  ))henylhydrazine ;  6.  Certain  color  reac- 
tions; 7.  Solubility,  either  before  or  after  hydrolysis;  8. 
Decomposition  by  heat. 

Recently  some  substances  have  been  ]ir<'tiarcd  that  are 
plainly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  natural  carbohydrates,  and 
these  do  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  tliree  groups  above 
given,  and  do  not  show  all  the  reactions  named;  and  it  has 
lieen  proposed  to  extend  the  term  carbohydrate  to  include 
these  new  substances.  Whetherthcy  be  callcil  carbohydrates 
or  not.  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  related  to  the  members 
of  the  glucose  group  in  a  very  simple  way.  Thi^y  have  the 
general  fornuila  C„Il2„<>„  with  the  common  properties:  1. 
.Sweet  to  the  taste:  2.  Optically  active :  S.  Reducing  alka- 
line metallic  solutions;  4.  Yielding  with  phenylhy<lrazine 
characteristic  crystalline  compounds.  Those  containing 
three,  or  nndtiplcs  of  three,  carbon  atoms  undergo  alcoholic 
fermentation  with  yeast.     The  principal  members  are: 

Triose,  CalLOa  (gb'''"''"*'') ;  tetrose.  CJI8O4  (erythrose) ; 
pentose,  C6llioOt  (arabinose,  xylose);  hexose.  CalliaO,,  (dex- 
trose, levulose,  galactose,  mannose);  heptose,  C7IIHO7; 
octose,  CbIIioO,  ;  nonose,  C(Hi8<*».  Ira  Kkmskx. 

Carbolic  .\ci(l.  called  also  Plipnic  Acid.  Carbol,  and 
Phenol:  This  derivative  of  coal-tar  (CelUOlI.),  obtained 
by  <listillation,  is  extensively  employed  as  a  disinfectant 
and  germicide,  for  which  purposes  it  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient agents  used.  It  does  not.  however,  act  at  all  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  the  body  to  be  disinfected.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  solution  of  it  be  not  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  and  for  this  strength  of  solution  to  act  the  contact 
must  be  maintained  for  uumy  hours  ;  ordinarily  the  solution 
of  5  per  cent,  shoidd  be  employed,  though  the  strength 
of  the  solution  uuiy  be  weaker  than  this  when  a  prolonged 
immersion  of  the  object  is  obtainable. 

Carbolic  aciil  acts  upon  the  human  system  as  an  exceed- 
ingly powerful  and  nuick  poison.  When  in  suflieient  con- 
centration it  kills  all  tissue,  so  that  it  may  paralyze  the  re- 
spirat(U-y  centers  and  the  heart  at  once.  Death  has  been  pro- 
dtu-ed  by  it  in  less  than  three  minutes.  The  symjitoms  are 
violent  burning  pain  in  the  u'sophagus  and  stomach,  with 
vomiting,  stupor,  distress  of  breatliing,  widespread  paralysis, 
and  finally  complete  unconsciousness  and  collapse.  Some- 
times there  are  convulsions.  In  the  lajiid  eases  unconscious- 
ness and  collapse  occur  imuu^diately.  In  slow  cases  of  poison- 
ing, especially  after  the  external  use  of  carbolic  acid,  the 
urine  becomes  dark  and  nuiy  have  the  odor  of  the  acid.  Di- 
luted sulphuric  ai'id  and  soluble  inTioeuoussulphatcs,  such  as 
the  sulphate  of  sodium,  are  very  ellieient  antidotes  to  carbolic 
aci<i.  They  have  the  power  not  only  of  neutralizing  the  acid 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  trtK't  before  absorption,  but  of  follow- 
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ing  the  jioison  into  tlie  blood  and  general  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  there  converting  it  into  a  harmless  sulpho-car- 
bolie  acid.  They  therefore  should  be  administered  freely  at 
any  stage  of  the  poisoning  at  which  the  patient  is  first  seen. 
Half  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  taken  by  the  mouth  has 
caused  death,  while  the  free  external  use  of  the  agent  in 
surgery  has  sacrificed  many  victims.  In  internal  medicine 
carbolic  acid  is  of  very  little  use,  save  only  for  its  benumb- 
ing influence  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  nerves,  and  to 
check  fermentation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

H.  C.  Wood. 

Carbon  [from  Lat.  carlo,  -o'nis,  coal] :  one  of  the  ele- 
niiiitary  forms  of  matter.  Its  symbol  is  C,  and  its  atomic 
weight  12.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  all  plants  and 
animals,  in  which  it  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of 
combination.  Among  the  most  abundant  natural  substances 
of  which  it  fonns  a  part  are  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  tlie  fats, 
albumin,  fibrin,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in  immense  quantities 
in  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth  in  tlie  forms  of  carbonates, 
of  which  limestone,  chalk,  and  marljle  are  the  most  common 
varieties.  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  it  is  present  prin- 
cipally as  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  commonly  called  car- 
Ijonic  acid ;  and  this  gas  is  also  found  dissolved  in  all  nat- 
ural waters.  The  different  varieties  of  coal  consist  largely 
of  carbon,  the  proportion  of  this  element  being  largest  in 
the  hard  coals.  Further,  carbon  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  petroleum. 

Carbon  occurs  in  nature  crystallized  in  two  forms,  dia- 
mond and  graphite  or  plumbago.  There  are  therefore 
three  forms  of  the  element,  (1)  diamond.  (3)  graphite,  and 
(i!)  amorphous  carbon,  or  charcoal.  Of  these,  diamond  is 
the  purest.  All  three  forms,  though  they  differ  .so  markedly 
from  one  .-luotber  in  some  respects,  have  certain  properties  in 
common.  They  arc  all  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents  : 
they  are  all  iiifusible ;  and  all  are  c<juverted  into  carbon 
dioxide,  COj,  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  air  or 
oxygen.  Lampblack,  coke,  and  charcoal  are  impure  forms 
of  carbon.  Lampblack  is  deposited  from  flames  of  burning 
oil ;  coke  is  formed  when  coal  is  heated  so  that  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  air,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  gas ;  anil  char- 
coal is  made  by  heating  wood  in  kilns  by  which  the  action 
of  the  air  is  prevented,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  slow  burning. 

Chemically  carbon  most  resembles  silicon,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  inorganic  or  inan- 
imate portion  of  the  earth.  Ira  Kemsejj. 

Carbon:  town;  Carbon  eo.,  Wy.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Wyoming,  ref.  II-J) ;  on  Un.  Pac.  K.  K. :  140 
miles  N.  W.  of  Chevcnne.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture. 
Pop.  (1880)  36.5;  (1890)  1,140. 

Carbona'rl  [Ital.,  charcoal-burners] :  a  secret  political 
society;  founded  during  the  French  rule  in  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteentli  century.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples  the  society  rapidly  increased.  In 
1830  they  organized  brandies  in  France,  aiid  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Naples  and  Piedmont, 
Paris  became  their  headciuarters.  After  the  revolution  of 
18:i0  the  society  disappeared,  although  as  late  as  1841  a 
society  of  Carbonari  was  found  to  exist  in  Southern  France. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848  they  took  no  part. 

Carltonnted  (or  Acidnloiis)  Waters :  those  waters  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Vichy.  Pyriiiont, 
Salzbrunii.  Heineiz.  .Saratoga,  etc.  Such  waters  sparkle 
much  wlien  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Tliey  are 
rcfresliing  and  exhilarating,  and  are  useful  in  some  dis- 
ordered .states  of  the  stomacli.     See  Mineral  Water. 

Carbonates  :  salts  of  ('AUitoNic  Aciu  (q.  ;•.). 

Carbon  Bisulphide,  or  Itisiilphide :  a  heavy,  clear 
liquiil  cornpouiid  of  carbon  iind  siil|ihur:  very  volaiile  and 
very  inllainmalile  ;  obtaiiieil  by  passing  thy  vapor  of  sul]ihiir 
over  red-hot  charcoal.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  CSj.  While  swalloweci  or  inhaled  it  produces" seri- 
ous symntoms  of  poisoning,  which  may  enil  falallv.  It  has 
grcMit  solvent  power,  and  is  largely  used  in  chen'iistry  and 
the  arts  lus  a  solvent  of  eaoutehonc  and  other  organic  mat- 
ters, particularly  for  extracting  oils  from  seeds  and  other 
substances.  It  has  recently  been  used  in  boilers  as  a  substi- 
tute for  water  in  working  engines.  In  contact  with  alcohol 
and  pota-ssic  hydrate  it  iiroduces  pota.ssic  xanthate,  which 
has  been  extensively  used  to  destroy  jihylloxera.  This  com- 
pound is  a  sulphur  acid,  and  wheii  conibined  with  sulphur 


ba-ses  it  produces  compounds  of  the  class  known  a.s  sulpho- 
carbonates. 

Car'bondale :  city  (founded  in  1853) ;  Jackson  co..  111.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  10-E);  on  111. 
Cent.,  Cairo  Short  Line  and  Grand  Tower  and  Carl).  R.  Rs. ; 
57  miles  N.  of  Cairo,  91  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Here  are  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  Cniversity,  .5  public  schools,  and 
8  churches  (4  colored).  The  principal  industries  are  farming, 
fruit-growing,  stock-raising,  lumbering,  and  coal-mining. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,313;  (1890)  -2,382  ;  (1893)  estimated,  3.000. 

Editor  of  '■  Republican  Free  Press." 

Carboiidale :  a  city  and  railroad  junction,  Osage  co., 
Kan.  (for  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  6-1); 
67  miles  S.  \V.  from  Atchison.  It  has  extensive  mines  of 
coal.     Pop.  (1880)  710 ;  (1890)  847. 

Carbondale :  a  city  and  railroad  center  of  Lackawanna 

CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania, 
ref.  3-1) ;  settled  in  1834.  on  the  Lackawanna  river."  Prin- 
cipal industry,  mining  and  preiiariug  anthracite  coal.  The 
city  has  machine  and  car  shops,  foundries,  grist-mills, 
wood-working  factories,  an  electric  street-railway  system 
connecting  it  with  the  suburban  villages,  excellent  water- 
works, gas-works,  electric'  lights,  etc.  It  has  fine  mountain 
scenery  and  is  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1880)  7.714;  (1890) 
10,833.  Editor  of  ••  Leader." 

Carbone'ar  :  a  town  of  Newfoundland :  a  port  of  entry 
on  Concepcion  Bav  ;  4  miles  N.  of  Harbor  Gi-ace.  Pop. 
3,756. 

Carbon'ie  Aeid  :  a  name  commonly  given  to  the  oxide  of 
carbon  of  the  formula  CO^,  which  is  called  carl/im  dioxide 
by  chemists.  Its  occurrence  in  natui'e  is  referred  to  in  the 
article  on  Carbon  (q.  c).  It  is  constantly  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  natural  processes,  as  combustion,  respiration,  and 
fermentation.  All  substances  used  for  fuel  contain  carbon 
as  one  of  the  chief  constituents,  and  when  they  are  burned 
the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
carbon  dioxide.  In  the  process  of  respiration  waste-prod- 
ucts are  exposed  in  the  lungs  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  and  they  are  burnt  up  very  much  as  if  they  were 
put  into  a  stove,  the  carbon  contained  in  these  waste-products 
being  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  given  off  from  the 
lungs.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fermentation,  this  name 
being  used  to  designate  changes  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  minute  organisms.  One  of  the  best-known  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation is  that  by  which  sugar  is  changed  to  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide.  This  fermentation  takes  place  naturally, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide.  In  10.000  jiarts  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  there  are 
about  3  parts  of  carbon  dioxide.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  such  large  quantities  of  the  gas  are  constantly  being 
introduced  into  the  air,  the  relative  quantity  remuins  prac- 
tically constant.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  plants 
make  use  of  carbon  dioxide  as  food,  decomposing  it.  and 
building  up  from  it  the  complicated  coinponnds  which  form 
their  tissues. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  about  half  again  as 
heavy  as  ordinary  air.  It  has  a  slight  ta.ste  and  slight  odor. 
In  it  the  ]irocess  of  burning  can  not  take  [ilace,  nor  can  the 
process  of  breathing. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  easily  made  by  bringing  together  lime- 
stone, marble,  or  any  other  carbonate,  and  hydrochloric  or 
snljihurie  acid.  In  general  terms  any  caiiionate  gives  off 
carbon  dioxide  wlicn  brought  together  with  an  acid. 

At  a  low  temiicrature  and  under  high  jiressure  the  gas  is 
liquehed.  and  when  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  is 
opened  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a  part  of  that  which 
escapes  becomes  solid,  owing  to  the  great  alisor]ilioii  of  heat 
caused  by  the  conversion  of  a  ]iart  of  the  lii|iiid  into  gas. 

Carbon  dioxide  dissolves  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature and  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  to  the 
extent  of  one  volume  of  gas  to  one  volume  of  water.  Under 
higher  pressure  the  amount  which  can  be  dissolved  is  much 
greater,  and  when  the  pressure  is  removed  a  large  part  of 
the  gas  escapes.  The  effervescent  watei-s  which  occur  in 
nature,  and  which  are  manufaetured.  owe  their  effervescence 
to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  true  abo  of 
beers,  champagne,  and  other  similar  beverages. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  now  obtainable  in  the  market, 
and  is  used  as  a  fire-exliiiguisher  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  life  to  beer. 

It  is  fre(juently  stated  that  the  bad  effects  caused  by 
breathing  the  air  of  baillv  ventilated  rooms  are  due  to  the 
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presence  of  cnrbon  dioxide.  It  )ins.  liowever.  been  shown 
that  air  containing  I>iire  carhnn  dioxide  to  the  extent  of  5 
per  cent,  can  be  lircathed  with  impunity.  The  gases  given 
oil  from  till'  hinfjs  contain  volatik'  organic  substances  which 
are  undergoing  decomposition,  and  tliese  are  poisonous.  If 
taken  bacli  into  the  hings,  bad  ellects  follow. 

All  life  on  the  earth  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air;  for  all  animals,  cither  directly 
or  iinlirectlv,  depend  upon  plants  for  food,  and  all  plants  in 
turn  depeml  upon  carbon  dioxide.    See  Chokk  Damp. 

Ika  Kk.mskx. 

Curbonif  Oxide,  more  commonly  called  Carbon  Moiiox- 
ide  :  a  comi>ound  (I'd)  formed  when  carbon  dioxide  comes  in 
contact  with  highly  heated  coal.  U  is  therefore  formed  in  the 
interior  of  every  coal  tire.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  it 
is  tins  flame  that  is  always  seen  at  the  surface  of  a  hard  coal 
lire,  as  the  carbon  monoxide  formed  in  the  interior  liurns  to 
carlion  dioxide  when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  coal  and 
tinds  air  with  which  it  can  combine.  It  is  a  colorless  gas 
of  specific  gravity  'ItOT.  It  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  is 
contained  in  large  quantity  in  the  so-called  water-gas,  now 
so  extensively  used  for  illumination.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  the  gas  should  not  be  allowed  to  escajie  into 
rooms  occupied  liy  human  beings.  As  is  well  known,  deaths 
have  been  caused  not  infreiiuently  by  the  inhalation  of  il- 
luminating gas.  ll  shoulil  be  said  in  this  connection  that  or- 
dinary coal  gas  is  also  poisonous.  As  has  been  said,  carbon 
monoxi<le  is  produced  in  anthracite  stoves  and  furnaces,  and 
it  is  sometimes  the  causi'  of  death  in  sleeping-rooms  when  the 
tire  is  checked  by  closing  the  dam|>er  between  the  fire  and  the 
chimney.  This  gas  < Iocs  not  perform  any  active  part  in  nat- 
ural phenomena,  but  in  the  reductiiui  of  ores,  as  in  the  blast 
furnace,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ira  Rk.msex. 

Cnrboiiireroiis  Period:  a  ilivision  of  geologic  time, 
iiri'ci-ded  by  the  Devonian  period,  folIo\ve<l  by  the  .Inra- 
I'ria-;.  The  name  (lilcrally  "coal-bearing,"  from  flu-  I,alin 
cnrhii.  coal,  and  fii-ii.  bear)  originated  in  Ci-eat  Britain, 
where  the  coal-bearing  strata  belo?ig  to  this  period,  but 
may  also  be  applied  in  its  etymologic  sense  in  the  eastern 
part  of  North  America.  In  western  North  America  and 
\i\  all  other  parts  of  the  earth  rocks  of  carlioniferous  age 
cciiitain  little  or  no  coal,  and  such  rocks  as  do  alTord  coal 
belong  to  later  periods.  Dui'ing  the  earlier  half  of  the 
period  the  greater  part  of  the  I".  S.  seems  to  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  ocean,  but  the  extent  of  subinei-sion  afterward 
diminished,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  all  E.  of  the 
(ireat  I'lains  was  probably  dry  land. 

The  coal-bearing  series  of  strata  known  a.s  the  coal- 
measures  constitute  the  upper  portion  of  the  rock  system 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Southern  Michigan,  and  in  three  belts 
exieniling  from  I'ennsylvania  southwestwanl  to  Alabama, 
from  Western  Keniucky  northweslward  to  Central  Illinois, 
and  from  Eastern  Nebraska  southwestwanl  to  Texas.  They 
consist  of  alternating  shali's  and  sandstones,  for  the  most 
part  foruH'd  in  fresh  water,  with  beds  of  coal,  occiusional 
strata  of  limestone,  and  bands  of  clay  iron  ore.  Associated 
with  the  coal  are  fossil  leaves,  i)ranches,  trunks,  roots,  and 
even  fruits,  in  gri'at  abumlanee,  alfnivling  the  most  complete 
picture  we  have  of  a  pahcozoic  forest.  (See  Plants,  Kossil.) 
In  I'ennsylvania.  and  generally  at  the  northeast,  the  series 
of  roeks  beneath  the  coal-measures  are  constituted  of  shales, 
sandstones,  and  conglonu'rates.  Traced  westward,  lliey  are 
found  to  undergo  a  gradual  change  in  composition,  and  in 
the  Mississippi  basin  consist  chiefly  of  liniest(me.  '  The  un- 
derlying series  have  a  larger  an-a  than  the  coal-measures, 
and  serve  to  connect  in  a  single  great  field  the  three  belts 
menlioiu'd  aliovr.  In  tin'  far  West  limestone  is  the  most 
abundant  rock  of  the  system,  but  there  are  also  sandstones 
and  shales,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  In  the  lower  car- 
boniferous limestones  of  Missouri  aial  Kansas  are  important 
mines  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  many  of  the  silver-lead  ores  of 
Montana,  Iilaho,  Colorado,  I'tah.  anil  Nevada  are  associated 
with  limestones  of  this  age.  .S,i>  Coal,  Coal  MKASURt:s, 
CiKOLOov,  and  Palf.oxtoloov.  (i.  K.  Gii.nF.RT. 

Carbons:  See  Electric  Liunr. 

Carlxiriindiini :  See  Siliciuf.  of  Cariiox. 

Ciirl>o.v  :  a  large  globubir  bottle  of  green  gla,ss  protected 
by  basket-work  or  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  Carboys  are 
used  to  contain  acids  and  other  corrosive  liipiids.  A  carboy 
of  sulphuric  acid  usually  contains  about  ItiO  lb.  of  that  acid. 

Carbnncle  [via  0.  Fr.,  from  I.at.  rarhun' cuius,  a  small 
coal,  earbu[icle  stone,  a  tumor,  dimin.  of  car'bo,  coalj :  a 


name  applied  by  jewelers  and  lapidaries  to  certain  kinds  ol 
fine  red  garnet,  usually  \\w  pijrope  and  almandine  varieties, 
when  c\it  en  cabnchon,  i.  e.  with  a  rounded  convex  surface. 
(See  Garnet.)  The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have 
been  any  transparent  deep-red  gem,  whether  garnet,  ruby, 
or  red  spinel.  Nearly  all  come  from  Siam,  Pegu,  India. 
They  are  also  found  in  North  Carolina,  but  generally  are  loo 
defective  for  gems.  Reviseil  by  G.  F.  Krxz. 

Carbnncle  (for  etymol.,  see  above) :  the  unlhrax  of  sur- 
gical writers;  a  violent  and  painful  inflammation,  larger 
than  a  l)oil,  on  any  pari  of  the  skin,  most  frequently  on  the 
back.  The  part  swells  and  hardens,  and,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, assumes  a  livid  redness.  The  cuticle  often  rises  in 
blistei-s,  and  a  number  of  small  openings  may  occur,  through 
which  mailer  escapes.  The  origin  of  carbuncle  seems  to  be 
con.stitutioiuil,  and  it  is  visually  attended  by  great  suffering 
and  considerable  prostration.  It  is  sometimes  fatal,  espe- 
cially to  old  people.  In  its  treatment,  besides  supporting 
the  patient's  strength  and  softening  the  skin  by  warm 
poultices,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  skin  early  and  fiecly 
with  a  kiiile.  or  to  destroy  its  surface  with  caustic. 

Carcajenle.  kaar-ka'ii-Ahen-tay :  a  town  of  Sjiain;  prov- 
ince of  Valencia:  22  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Valencia  (see 
nuip  of  Spain,  ref.  17-1).  It  is  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the 
river  Juncar,  and  is  well  built.  Here  are  numufactures  of 
linen  and  woolen  fabrics.     Pop.  12,102. 

Carcassonne,  kaar-kas-sun'  (anc.  Ciimtxa):  a  city  in  the 
S.  of  France:  capital  of  the  department  of  Auilc;  on  the 
river  .\ude  anil  the  Cainil  du  Midi :  .50  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E. 
of  Toulouse  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  !)-F).  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  ten  archc's,  and  sei)arates  the 
old  from  the  new  towiL  The  old  town,  which  stands  on 
high  ground,  is  inclosed  by  walls  of  great  .solidity,  has  an 
ancient  ca.slle.  and  retains  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  aspect 
of  a  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Carcassonne  is  the  .seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  town-htdl.  a  theater,  a  pub- 
li<:  library  with  about  2','.(I(I0  volumes,  and  a  college.  Here 
are  extensive  nuniufaclures  of  line  woolen  <'loth.  which 
have  long  been  celebrated.  This  cilv  sufTered  much  in  the 
crusades  against  the  Albigenses.  Pop.  (1881)  27,")12  ;  (1886) 
29,:B:^(I:  (1890)  2!l,298. 

Carcel,  or  Careel-lanijc  a  lamp  burning  vegetable  oil 
(colza  oil),  the  flame  from  whicli  furnishes  the  standard  of 
illuniiinitiou  employed  in  France.  Uiufonnity  of  combus- 
tion is  secured  bv  means  of  a  small  pumji  driven  by  clock- 
work, which  feeils  the  wick  with  oil.  The  stand.-ird  carcel- 
lanij)  for  jihotonietric-  purposes  consunu'S  42  grammes  of  oil 
in  an  hour,  and  should  furidsh  a  flame  40  miiL  in  height. 
See  Candle;  also  Photometry. 

Carclli :  a  luu-thern  jirovince  of  Kcmidor;  bounded  N. 
and  E.  bv  Colombia.  S.  1)V  Imbabura.  and  W.  bv  Esnural- 
das;  area",  1,405  .s().  miles;  pop.  (1890)  :i0.000 :  capital,  Tul- 
can.  It  is  mountainous,  and  is  one  of  the  poorest  provinces 
in  the  republic  ;  agricull  ure  and  grazing  are  the  onlv  indus- 
tries. ^  '  1 1. "U.S. 

Carcinoma:  See  Cani  er. 

Car'danioiii  [from  (Jr.  KapSdiJia>ij.oy.  name  of  the  spice; 
KopSanov.  a  kind  of  cress  -t-  S^uoiuoi'.  name  of  an  Indian  spice- 
plant  I  :  the  capsule  and  seed  of  several  species  of  plants  of 
the  geiu'ra  Aniitiiiiiin  and  h'Ir/tiiria  of  (he  family  Scila- 
mlneip.  The  ca|isulcs  are  three-celled,  and  contain  numer- 
(Uis  seeds,  which  are  aronuitie  and  pungent,  with  a  peculiar 
and  agreeable  taste.  They  are  used  as  a  condiment  in  Asia 
and  (lennany.  Having  tnild  cordial  and  stimulant  proper- 
ties, they  are  n.sed  in  meilicine  and  in  coudiination  with 
cathartics.  The  olTicimd  cardamom  of  the  U.  S.  and  British 
Pharmacopo'ias  is  tlie  seed  of  the  Elellariti  cardamiiinum,  a 
luitive  of  India.  The  cardamomv  of  connnerce  are  jn'o- 
duced  in  India.  Ceylon.  JIadagascar,  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

Car'dan  (Ital.  ^'»/)v/«««)..Terome  :  jihilosopher,  author,  and 
physiciaTi  :  b.  in  Pavia.  Italy.  Sept.  24.  1501;  graduated  as 
M.  I)  at  Padua  in  1.525,  an<l  became  Profes.sor  of  j\Iathe- 
matics  at  Milan.  lie  also  practiced  medicine  and  acquired 
a  wide  repulalion  as  a  jiliysician.  In  1552  he  visited  Scot- 
land and  cured  the  primale  of  that  country  of  asthma.  He 
afterward  resided  successively  at  Pavia.  Bologna,  and  Home. 
He  was  an  astrologer,  and  jirofe.sscMl  to  be  an  adept  in  mag- 
ical arts.  In  1545  he  published  in  his  .4;-.s  J/m/ao  a  formula 
for  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  whicli  is  called  "Car- 
dan's Formula."  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  physics, 
a-strology.  medicine.  a,stroiiomy,  I'tc     Among  them  are  De 
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Rerum  Suhtilitate  (On  the  Subtilty  of  Things)  and  De  Rerum 
Variela/f  ((,)n  the  Variety  of  Things).  D.  in  Rome,  Sept.  2, 
1576.  See  his  autoliiograpliv,  entitled  De  Vita  Propria 
(164;^):  n.Morley's  Life  ufJavme  Cardan  (1854). 

Cardboard  is  made  V)y  pasting  and  pi-essing  togetlier  a 
number  of  layers  of  pa])er,  making  either  three,  four,  six,  or 
eight  sheet  boanls.  IJristol  board,  used  by  artists,  is  entire- 
ly of  white  paper;  eonimon  cardboard  is  white  on  the  out- 
side only.  Mdl-lioard,  employed  in  bookbinding,  is  com- 
posed of  coarse  l)ro\vn  paper,  glued  and  pressed  between 
iron  rollers.  The  enameling  of  cardboard  is  effected  by 
brushing  over  it  a  mixture  "f  white  lead  (China  or  Kremnitz 
white)  with  size.  After  drying,  the  surface  is  lightly  rubbed 
with  flaiuiel  which  has  been  dipped  in  pow'dered  talc;  it  is 
then  polislied  wilh  a  hard,  fine  brush. 

Car'denas:  a  seaport-town  of  Cuba:  on  the  north  coast 
of  tlie  island;  VH)  miles  E.  Ijy  S.  from  Havana,  with  wliich 
it  is  connected  by  railroad  (see  map  of  West  Indies,  ref.  (i-C). 
It  has  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  7,225. 

Cardeuas,  Fr.  Berxakdino:  Peruvian  ecclesiastic:  b.  in 
Chuquisaca.  Charcas,  about  15!)5.  He  entered  the  Francis- 
can order,  and  was  a  missionary  to  the  Imlians,  imperiling 
his  life  among  tlie  wild  Cliunchns,  and  doing  much  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  the  wliites.  Jlade  Bishop  of  Paraguay  in 
1640.  he  quarreled  with  the  .lesuits,  and  was  twice  expelled. 
On  the  death  of  the  governor  Osorio,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place  (Feb.,  16411),  and  at  once  drove  the  Jesuits  from 
Asuncion.  Deposed  by  tlie  audience  of  Charcas,  he  refused 
to  submit,  and  defeated  a  force  sent  against  him,  but  was 
imprisoned  and  cxiounuuuicated  in  Oct.,  16411.  He  was  re- 
stored in  1662,  and  in  1666  made  Bishop  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  where  he  died  si5on  after.  He  wrote  Maniii'l  y  re- 
lacion  de  las  Coxnfi  del  Rei/iio  del  Peru  (Madrid,  16154),  a  de- 
fense of  his  course.  Herbert  11.  Smith. 

Car'diac  [from  Gr.  KapStaKSs.  pertaining  to  the  heart,  de- 
riv.  of  KopSi'a,  heart:  Lat.  mr.  ciirdifi:  Eng.  heart  (approx.)] : 
belonging  to  the  heart  or  connected  with  the  heart.  The 
"canliac  orilice"  is  the  su]ierior  o]ieuing  of  the  stomach. 

Cardial'gia,  or  (^ar'dialgy  [dv.  xapSiaKyla  (Galen),  heart- 
burn ;  Kop5(o,  lieai't  +  0A.7DS.  pain]:  literally,  pain  in  the 
heart.  The  term  is  cdmmonly  applied,  however,  to  the 
uneasiness  (heartburn)  couui'cted  with  indigestion,  the  seat 
of  wliich  is  really  in  the  stomach,  and  which  is  called  gas- 
tralgia.  This  painful  affection  may  be  of  nervous  origin — 
a  form  of  neuralgia — or  a  clew  to  various  organic  diseases  of 
the  .sto;naeh.  The  pain  comes  on  at  various  times,  but  usu- 
ally when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  may  attain  great  se- 
verity. 

Car'diff:  a  seaport-town  of  South  Wales;  capital  of 
Glamorganshire;  on  tlie  river  Tatf;  171  miles  liy  rail  W.  of 
London  (see  maji  of  England,  ref.  12-P).  It  contains  a 
town-hall,  a  tine  old  castle  owned  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  a 
theater,  and  about  thirty  eliurclies  and  chapels.  Railways 
extend  from  this  town  to  the  mining  <listricts  of  South 
Wales,  the  products  of  which  are  exported  from  Cardiff. 
It  has  a  gooil  harbor,  improveil  by  the  construction  of  mag- 
nificent basins  and  docks,  dial  and  iron  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  and  its  coal  exports  exceed  those  of  any 
port  in  the  world.  The  Manpiis  of  Bute  owns  enormous 
docks  here.  The  opening  of  the  canal  from  Merthyr  Tydvil 
to  the  sea  in  17U6  has  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town.  The  catluMlral  city  of  Llandall  is  a  sniiurb,  which 
is  the  see  of  au  .\ugli<'aii  bishopric.  The  population  has  in- 
creased ra|iidlysinre  1H7().  Canliff Castle, built  in  Iheelevenlh 
century,  is  jiartly  in  ruins.  Roliert,  Dukeof  Noriiiamly,  was 
cimfined  in  it  about  twenty-seven  years  by  Henry  I.  Crom- 
well obljiiiieil  possession  of  it  in  164H  by  stratagem,  after  bom- 
barding il  for  three  days.    Pop.  (IHHl)  8."),;^78;"(1K!)1)  128,84!). 

C'ar'digan:  a  seaport  of  South  Wales;  capital  of  Cardi- 
ganshire; on  the  river  Teify:  240  miles  by  rail  W.  liy  N. 
from  London  (see  map  of  Enghind,  ref.  11-C).  It  has  an 
old  and  stately  church,  and  Hie  ruins  of  a  castle  which  is 
supposed  til  have  lieen  foiiniled  in  1160.  Homantic  scenery 
is  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  :!.600. 

Cardigan,  .Iamus  Thomas  Bih'okneij,,  Earl  of:  an  Eng- 
lish general;  b.  Oct.  16.  17il7:  w».s  obliged  to  leave  the 
service  when  a>  lieuteuaiil-colou(d  on  account  of  bullying 
conduct  toward  a  brother  olTiccr,  but  was  restored  lo  his 
rank;  became  known  as  a  daring  dragoon  oHicer,  and  rose 
in  India  to  hi'  a  major-genenil.  .\t  the  battle  of  IJalaklava 
Ijonl  Cardigan  led  the  famous  charge  of  the  "six  liuiidred." 
1).  Mar.  28,  1868. 


Car'digaiishire:  a  maritime  county  of  South  Wales! 
bouiKie<l  N.  by  Merioneth.  X.  E.  by  Montgomery,  E.  by 
Radmu'  and  Brecknock,  S.  by  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke, 
and  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay.  Area,  693  sq.  miles.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  rugged  hills,  fertile  valleys,  and  small 
lakes.  The  rocks  which  underlie  this  county  are  lower 
Silurian  slates  and  shales,  in  which  rich  veins  of  co|iper,  lead, 
and  zinc  occur.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cattle, 
sheep,  oats,  barlev,  butter,  slates,  and  pigs.  Capital,  Car- 
digan.    Po]!.  (1881)  70,226;  (1891)  62,596. 

Cardi'ida>:  a  family  of  lamellibranchiate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks;  includes  those  species  in  which  the  mantle  is  open 
anteriorly  for  the  foot,  and  has  two  orilices,  one  for  respira- 
tion and  the  other  tor  excretion,  as  the  cockle  (Cardiiim 
edule). 

Cardiin,  P.  FebnXo:  Portuguese  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Vienna  do 
Altivo,  Alemtejo,  1540.  He  was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1599,  and 
traveled  over  the  known  portion  of  the  country.  In  1601  he 
went  to  Rome  as  procurador  of  his  ordei',  and  was  there 
named  provincial  of  Brazil;  but  on  his  return  he  was  cap- 
tuied  by  English  corsairs,  and  only  released  in  1604  on 
liayment  of  a  ransom.  He  then  went  to  Brazil,  where  he 
was  provincial  until  1608,  and  subsequently  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Bahia.  He  wrote  ]\'<irralira  epistolar  de 
lima  vingem  e  missdo  Jesttifica  pela  Baltia,  etc.,  iirst  pub- 
lished in  1847,  and  of  great  historical  interest. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cardinal  [subst.  use  of  an  adj.  from  Lat.  cardinalis, 
]icrtaining  to  a  hinge,  principal,  deriv.  of  rar'do,  car'dinis, 
liinge] :  the  title  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  cardinals  are  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  except  the  pope,  of  whom  they  are  the  electors  and 
the  coun.selors.  Their  distinctive  dress  is  the  scarlet  birretta, 
cajic.  and  cassock.  The  scarlet  hat  is  only  symbolical,  im- 
posed once  by  the  pope  in  person,  and  after  death  hung  up 
in  the  titular  church  or  the  cathedral  of  the  cardinal.  Pope 
Urban  Vlll.,  in  1630,  gave  them  the  title  of  Eminence, 
which  is  still  used.  They  are  apjiointed  by  the  po|H\  Those 
resident  in  Koine  are  said  to  be  in  curia,  and  are  usually 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  great  congregations. 
The  remainder  are,  as  a  rule,  bishops  of  the  more  important 
sees  of  Christendom  or  men  of  mark  in  letters.  Church  ad- 
ministration, and  tlie  like.  At  present  cardinals  are  rarely 
sent  on  foreign  missions.  The  see  of  Rome  conducts  such 
business  through  its  nuncios  and  atilcgates.  or  the  chief 
ecclesiastics  of  the  different  nations.  The  body  of  cardinals 
is  called  the  Sacred  College.  The  total  number  of  these 
prelates  has  been  for  several  centuries  limited  to  seventy,  of 
whom  six  are  bishops  of  small  sulmrban  sees  in  the  vicinity 
of  Uome ;  lifty,  styled  cardinal-priests,  hold  their  titles  from 
parishes  in  Rome  (many  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  bish- 
ops of  foreign  dioceses');  and  foui-teeu  are  cardinal-deacons, 
holding  their  titles  from  ancient  diaconal  cliurches  of  the  city. 
The  actual  number  of  canliuals  is  often  less  than  seventy. 
When  the  pojie  dies  a  successor  is  1  hiiseu  by  the  cardinals, 
who  are  assembled  in  conclave  at  Home,  ;ind  who  usually 
elect  one  of  their  own  numtier  to  the  vacant  pontificate. 
During  the  election,  which  in  the  past  was  occasionally 
protracted  several  weeks  or  mouths  by  their  inability  to 
agree,  they  are  confined  in  a  certain  building,  formerly  the 
Quirinal  Palace,  and  debarred  from  inlercourse  with  the 
public;  even  the  door  through  which  they  elder  the  conclave 
is  walled  up,  and  only  a  small  aperture  is  left,  through  which 
food  is  brought  to  them.  Revised  by  John  J.  Keane. 

Cardilial-grosltoak  (Cardi>ialii<  cardinalix),  called  also 
Redbird:  one  of  the  fiiu'st  of  American  song-birds;  a 
native  of  the  U.  S. :  remarkalile  for  the  beauty  of  its  form 
and  jihimage.  The  bill  is  thick  and  broad,  but  not  long. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Frinr/itlidcF.  The  back  of  the 
male  is  a  dusky  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  jiluma^e  is  a 
bright,  vivid  sc'arlet.  It  has  on  the  crown  long  feathers 
erecteil  into  a  conical  or  pointed  crest,  which  it  is  said  to 
raise  and  lowc^r  at  ]ileasiirc.  The  total  length  is  about  8 
inches.  It  visits  the  Xorthern  Stales  as  a  summer  bird 
of  passage,  and  spends  the  winter  in  the  Southern  Slates, 
where  some  of  them  remain  all  the  year. 

Cardinal-flowor  [so  called  from  its  bright-red  flowers, 
in  ccilor  like  a  cardinal's  liatl :  the  Lnlirtia  cardinalis;  a  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plant  of  the  family  Campannlaccip;  corn- 
mon  in  most  parts  of  the  U.S.  in  wei,  places,  in  the  Atlantic 
region.  There  is  a  similar  species  or  a  new  variety  of  it  in 
Mexico.     The  color  is  a  most  intense  red. 
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Car'dinpton:  villaKp;  Morrow  co.,  O.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Ohio.  ref.  4-F);  on  cast  branch  of  Olen- 
tangy" river,  and  on  C.  C.  C.  and  St.  L.  I{.  li. :  38  miles  N.  E. 
of  Columbus:  in  a  rich  affrieultunil  section;  has  manufac- 
tories of  furniture,  wheat -eleuniiif;  machines,  and  poultry 
supplies :  four  churehes.  and  an  excellent  union  school.  Pop. 
(1880)  l.:it).5;  (1890)  1.428. 

KuiToR  OF  "  Morrow  County  I.ndependent. 

Canliii'Ia:  a  genns  of  fossil  Cnnchifpra>.  of  which  over 
eighty-live  species,  ranging  from  the  Silurian  formation  to 
the  lower  oolite,  have  been  described.  The  -shell  is  oval  or 
oblong,  attenuateil  posteiiorly,  lias  an  external  ligament, 
and  is  m.'uUed  with  lines  of  growth. 

Canli'fis:   inflammation  of  the  heart.    See  the  article 

HkaKT   DiSKASE. 

t'anloon' :  a  thistle-like  plant  (Cynera  rardiinnilus)  na- 
tive to  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The 
artichoke  is  a  cultivated  derivative  of  the  same  species.  The 
cardoon  is  cultivated  (sparingly  in  the  U.  S.)  for  the  stalks 
and  midribs  uf  the  leaves,  which  are  blanched  before  being 
eaten.  It  is  spontaneous  on  the  pam[)as  of  .South  America. 
Cardo'zn.  Isaac  N.  :  journalist ;  b.  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  June 
17.  ITS!) :  became  in  1816  editor,  and  sonu'  years  later  pro- 
prietor, of  the  .S'o!(//icc;i  Patriot.  i\  free-trade  .iournal  of  his 
native  town.  In  1S20  he  publishe<l  Xiiti'X  on  I'olilirdI  Ecoii- 
oiiit/.  He  established  {\\l'  JuriiiiK/  yurx  in  184.5.  He  was 
active  in  commercial  alfairs.  and,  though  oj)posed  to  the 
tariff  of  1828,  was  not  of  the  extreme  nulliflcation  party.  He 
was  drowned  in  Virginia  Aug.  26,  1850. 
Cards:  See  PLAVixa-cARDs. 

Cards  [from  Pr.  carflc  —  lUi\.  carda,  teasel,  deriv.  of 
cardij.  thistle  <  Lat.  carduiis]:  a  device  for  preparing  the 
filiei-s  of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  textile  material  for  the  spin- 
ning process.  The  operation  was  formerly  performed  tjy 
hand-canls,  but  at  present  luacliini's  of  surprising  ingenuity 
are  employed.  The  manufacture  of  canls  is  itself  accoMi- 
plisheil  by  wonderfully  perl'ecl  mechanism.  The  subject  is 
more  I'nily  discussed  under  Si'lXNlxo  (</.  v.).  Other  forms  of 
cards  are  euiployed  for  the  purpose  of  currying  or  cleaning 
the  hair  of  domestic  aninuils.  The  operation  of  the  counuon 
cards  hius  often  been  compared  to  the  combing  and  brushing 
of  one's  hair;  and.  indeed,  the  card  combines  the  properties 
of  the  comb  aiul  the  brush. 

Cardlicci.  kaar-donl'cln"e,  Oiosite:  an  Italian  poet;  b. 
July  27,  is;{0:  is  also  a  critic  and  Uonumce  philologist  of 
unusual  powers.  In  LH-W,  with  some  yomig  fellow-poets,  he 
founded  //  Foliziano.  a  review  for  the  advocacy  of  a  poetry 
classic  in  form,  though  modern  in  signiticance.  His  first 
poetical  success  was  \\\s  Innu  a  Satana  (X^iSZ).  |)ublished  un- 
der the  name  A'ho/c/o  liomiiiw.  His  I'di'sie  have  been  nuuiy 
times  republished,  with  constant  additions.  His  Odi Bartxire, 
writleii  in  new  poetic  forms  of  his  own  invention,  have  caused 
a  real  literary  controversy  in  Italy.  (See  Chiarini's  /  Vnt- 
iri  ildlinni  c  la  mi-trira  ilfllc  Odi  Harbare.  Bologna,  1878.) 
As  critic  he  has  ))ublisheil  Stuilii  letlenirii  (1874) :  liuzzetli 
criliei  e  discorsi  htterarii  (187.5).  He  has  edited  with  com- 
mentarv  the  Poesie  Latine,  di  L.  Ariosto  (187.5)  and  the 
Rime  of  Petrarch  (187!));  also  a  collection  of  inediicval  pop- 
ular songs — Cantihywe  /iai/ati'.  St  ra  in /ml  t  i  f  Madrigali  nci 
secoli  XII f.  e  XIV.  (1871),  besiiles  other  works  too  nunier 
ous  to  mention.  A.  R.  Maksh. 

Cardiiiis  lieiipdictiis:  See  Blessed  Thistle. 
<'arirHcH.  IOdwahii.  Lord:  statesman;  b.  in  Liverpool, 
England,  .luly  24,  1S|;{;  entered  Parliament  1842:  joined 
the  parlv  called  Peelitcs,  and  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  18.52  to  18.5.5.  In  llie  latler  year  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Oxioril.  He  bcearni'  secretary  for  Irelanil 
in  185!l,  and  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  colonies  iii  .\|)ril,  1.864. 
Having  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  Juiu?,  1866,  he  entered 
the  caiiinet  of  Gladstone  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
Uec,  18()8.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1874  as  Lord 
Cardwell.  .\s  .Secretary  for  War  he  did  much  for  the  reor- 
ganizaticm  of  the  British  army,  abolishing  the  purchase  of 
coTinnissions  by  ollicers.  and  introducing  the  snort-service 
system,  with  the  vii'Wof  forming  a  reserve.  To  him  is  also 
due  the  introduction  of  the  lo<-alizati.m  principle^of  the 
militarv  forces  and  the  linking  of  liattalions.  I).  Feb.  15, 
1886. 
Care  or  Carle  Sunday  :  Sec  Caklixi;  Siniuv. 
Carew'.  Tmomas:  English  poet  and  courtier;  b.  in  1.589. 
He  was  patronized  by  Charles  L,  in  whose  court  he  served 


as  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  wrote  sonnets  and  short 
lyrical  poems  which  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and  ease. 
l').  in  1639.  See  W.  C.  Hazlitfs  edition  of  his  poems  (1870). 
I'iie  name  Carew  is  by  some  EngUsli  families  of  the  name 
pronounced  like  Carey. 

Ca'rex  [Lat.,  sedge]:  a  genns  of  coarse  grass-like  plants 
of  the  family  Cyperacecp.  They  aboinid  in  temperate  and 
cold  climate's,  and  are  perennial  herbs,  often  growing  in 
dense  tufts  in  swamps  and  wet  j)laces.  'I'he  genus  is  char- 
acterized liv  male  and  t'enuili'  flowei-s,  separated  (mostly  mo- 
nu'cious),  with  an  ovary  inclosed  in  an  inflated  sac  called  a 
perigyniiim.  Stamens  three,  rarely  two.  More  than  800 
species  of  Carex  have  been  described,  and  289  species  are 
enumerated  by  Bailev  as  natives  of  North  America.  The 
6'nre.r  «r(?«nri'n  is  planted  in  Holland  on  the  dikes  for  the 
jiurpose  of  binding  the  sandy  sliores  with  its  spreading  roots 
(rhizonu^s)  and  resisting  the  eiu-roachnuMils  of  the  sea.  Pew 
of  the  species  are  good  for  pasture,  but  they  tend  to  convert 
swamps  grailuallv  into  fertile  soil.  In  the  U.  S.  they  are 
harvcsteci  in  large  quantities  from  wet  lands,  but  produce  a 
pcjor  (pudity  of  hay.     See  Sedoe  Family.  C.  E.  B. 

Ca'ri'V:  village;  in  Crawford  township.  Wyandot  co.,  O. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  3-E) ;  on  Pitts., 
Akron  and  W.  and  C.  C.  C.  and  SI.  L.  and  two  other  rail- 
roads :  16  miles  from  Pindlav  and  .50  nules  from  Toledo  ;  has 
six  churches,  public  and  church  schools.  Po|i.  (1880)  1,148; 
(1890)  1,60.5;  (1893)  including  suburbs.  2.086. 

Editor  of  "  Times. 

Caroy,  Hexrv:  poet  and  musician;  illegitimate  son  of 
George "Savile,  the  famous  Manpiis  of  Halifax,  He  com- 
posed many  songs,  operas,  farces,  anil  burlescjues,  but^  his 
most  notew'orlhv  productions  were  the  iiojuilar  ballad  Sally 
in  our  Alleii  (17'l.5)  and  the  mock-tragedy  Clirononhotonthol- 
or/r;.s-,  fii-st  iierformed  at  the  Haymarket  Feb.  23,  1734,  D. 
by  suicide  in  174:1  Henry  A.  Beers. 

Carey.  Henry  Charles:  .son  of  Mathew  Carey;  political 
ecoiionnst  ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1793,  He  be- 
came in  1821  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Carey  &  Lea,  publish- 
ers. He  advocated  a  protective  tariff,  and  wrote  besides  other 
works,  Tlie  Prineiplen  of  J'ulitiad  Economy  (3  vols.,  1837- 
40);  The.  Pa.'it.  the  Present,  and  the  Future  (1848);  The 
Principle.fof  Social  Science  (3  vols..  18.58-59) ;  and  The  Unity 
of  Law  (ISTi).  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  political 
economy,  whose  principles  are  anti-socialistic  and  more  de- 
du(rtive"than  those  of  Smith,  Kicardo,  and  Mill.  His  philoso- 
phy lies  behind  the  speculations  of  Bastiat.  Carey  reversed 
the  Hicardian  theory  of  rent,  and  advanced  new  theories  of 
wealth  and  value.  He  has  been  translated  into  German, and 
he  (jpcned  the  way  to  the  nu-thods  of  the  new  historical 
school.  He  was  distinguished  especially  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  urged  the  princi|)le  of  protection  as  opposed  to 
that  of  free'  trade  after  his  conversion  from  his  earlier  views. 
I),  at  Philadelpliia.  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1879. 

Carey,  Joseph  M.  :  I'.  S.  Senator:  b.  in  Milton,  Del.,  Jan. 
19,  184.^;  attended  Port  Edward  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Union  College.  New  York;  studied  law  at  Philadelphia; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18t)7.  graduating  the  sauu-year  at  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  is  en- 
gaged in  stock-growing;  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  on  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
in  1869:  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wyoming  from  1871  until  1876;  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Cen- 
tennial Commission  1872-76;  was  three  times  elected  mayor 
of  Cheveniu-.  serving  1881-85;  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
ninth  and  two  succeeding  Congresses  as  a  Republican,  and 
in  1890  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Carov.  MATni-:w:  imblisher;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan, 
28,  1761);  was  llie  fatlu-r  of  Henry  Charles,  He  emigrated 
to'Philadelphia  in  1784.  and  became  a  bookseller.  He  pub- 
lished The  American  Mnxeum  (1787-93).  wrote  several  politi- 
cal pamphlets  and  Ex.'iaiis  nn  Political  Economy,  and  ha<l 
much  influence  in  public  affairs.  D.  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
16,  183!). 

Carey.  William,  D,  D.  :  b.  in  Paulerspury.  Northampton- 
shir.',  Engl.nnd,  .Vug.  17, 1761  :  was  a  shoemaker  in  early  life 
then  preacher;  liut  becoming  impresseil  \vith  the  duty  of 
giving  I  hi' gosiiel  to  the  heathen,  he  went  to  Iiulia  in  1794 
and  founded  llie  Baptist  mission  at  SeramiKUV,  13  miles  N. 
of  Calcuttii  :  became  (1801)  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  Bengalee, 
anil  Mahratta  at  the  College  of  Fort  William:  published  a 
Sanskrit  grammar,  a  Bengali-English  dictionary,  and  other 
works,  besides  assuming  the  principal  labor  in  the  transla- 
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tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  several  Oriental  languages.  D. 
in  Serainpore.  June  9,  1834.  He  takes  rank  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  missi(.inarii's  for  his  fidelity,  suc- 
cess, and  learning.  See  hisiZ/'c  1}V  E.  Carev  (London,  1836) 
and  by  G.  Smith  (1885 ;  2d  ed.  '1887). 

Ca'ria  (in  Gr.  Kapia) :  an  ancient  province  in  the  extreme 
southwest  part  of  Asia  Minor:  bounded  X.  by  Lydia,  E.  by 
Phrygia,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  "by  the  ^Egean 
Sea.'  The  surface  is  mountainous.  It  was  drained  by  the 
river  Jleander.  The  cliief  towns  were  Miletus,  Halicarnas- 
sus,  and  Cnidus,  wliieh  were  founded  by  tlie  Greeks,  and 
were  important  places.  Tlie  natives  of"  Caria  were  called 
Cares. 

Ciiriam'ida" :  a  family  of  South  American  birds  whose 
chief  characters  are  long  tarsus  and  elevated  hallux,  short 
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Cariama  eristata. 

wings,  lung  and  graduated  tail,  nostrils  vertically  oval,  and 
forehead  with  erect  crest.  It  embraces  only  the  one  genus. 
Cnriiiina,  and  its  two  species.  ('.  crislafa  and  biirmpisferi. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  tlie  large  blue  heron,  can  be  eas- 
ily domesticated,  and  feed  on  insects  and  seeds. 

('aril)lK''aii  Soa :  a  grand  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean : 
bi'lwccii  N'orlli  and  Soutli  .\merica,  and  separated  from  the 
Paeilie  by  lliu  Isllmius  of  Darien  {or  Panama)  and  liy  Cen- 
tral .\mcrica.  It  separates  the  West  India  islanils  frcim 
South  America,  and  eoiniimnicates  with  tlie  (iulf  (if  Mexico 
by  a  passage  about  120  miles  wide,  which  divides  Cul)a  from 
Yucatan,  and  is  called  the  Channel  of  Yucatan.  The  water 
accumulated  in  the  Carilibean  Sea  liv  an  oceanic  current 
flows  continually  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  wliich  it 
can  only  esea]ie  by  the  narrow  passage  between  Florida  and 
the  liahamas.  thus  fcirmim;  the  great  Gulf  Stream.  The 
de])tli  of  Ihis  sea  is  generally  more  than  .jOO  fatlmms. 

Car'iltlicc  Bark,  or  I'itoii  Bark  :  bark  olitained  from  the 
]^.riixtciiiiiiii  fiirilxpum  ;  a  small  tree  of  Jlexico.  Florida,  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  belongstothe  cinclKinatribe. and. though 
possi-ssing  none  of  the  active  iirinciples  of  cinchona,  it  re- 
sembles it  .so  much  as  to  be  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 
The  flower  differs  from  that  of  the  ciiichima  in  having  its 
stamens  cxserteil,  iusli-ad  uf  tln-ir  lit'ing  included  in  the 
corolla. 

Oaribbop  Islands:  See  West  Ixdiks. 

Caribe :  .Sec  Carii-e. 


(Jar'ibou  {Rangifer  farandus,  var.  Carabou)  :  the  Ameri- 
can reindeer;  inhabits  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  other 
cold  regions  of  North  America.  The  carilxiu  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  development  of  the  brow-antlers  or  branches, 
which  extend  in  both  sexes  forward  over  the  forehead.  The 
color  of  its  hair  in  summer  is  a  rich  reddish  brown.  The 
average  weight  of  this  animal  is  about  2.50  or  300  lb.  Its 
flesh  is  niucli  esteemed  as  food,  and  its  skin  is  of  value.  The 
"  barren  ground  caribou  "  (var.  (frmnlandiciis),  also  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  European  reindeer,  is  found  farther  N. 

Caribou  :  village  in  Caribou  township ;  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  JIaiiie,  ref.  3-F);  on  the 
Yanceboro,  Woodstock,  and  Etlmundston  Division  of  Can. 
Pac.  R.  R.,  and  on  Aroostook  river,  150  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Bangor  (250  miles  by  rail).  The  village  has  churches  of  five 
denominations,  high  school,  starch,  carriage,  and  sash  and 
door  factories,  foundry,  grist-mills,  lumber  and  shingle  mills, 
woolen-mills,  water-works,  and  electric  lights.  The  principal 
industry  of  this  section  is  agriculture.  The  first  settlement 
here  was  made  in  1844.  Pop.  of  township  (1880)  2,736 :  (1890) 
4,087.  E.  W.  Wall,  town  clerk. 

C'a'rlbs:  a  race  of  Indians  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
occupied  portions  of  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
from  tlie  Amazon  to  the  Orinoco,  and  Itevond  and  far  up  the 
latter  river;  tliey  had  driven  the  Arawaks  from  the  Carib- 
bean islands,  and  occupied  most  of  them.  The  Caribs  may 
lie  described  as  Indian  freebooters;  they  were  constantly  at 
war  with  surrounding  tribes,  by  whom  they  were  much 
feared,  and  their  incursions  in  canoes  often  extended  for 
hundreils  of  miles.  In  battle  they  were  very  fierce  and  cruel, 
but  treated  their  prisoners  well,  and  often  married  the 
women  ;  hence  there  was  a  constant  change  going  on  in  the 
race.  Cannibalism  was  practiced  in  their  war-feasts,  but  its 
extent  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  tribal  ties  were 
very  loose,  and  the  chiefs  had  only  a  nominal  authority.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  they  practiced  agriculture.  The 
Spanish  courts  condemned  the  Caribs  to  slavery  as  cannibals, 
Imt  for  a  long  time  they  were  hardly  molested,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  dangerous  foes  and  useless  as  workmen. 
The  French  and  English  occupation  of  their  islands  led  to 
bloody  wars  with  these  Indians.  Their  last  stronghold  was 
St.  Yincent,  where  they  mixed  with  fugitive  slaves,  forming 
the  race  called  black  Caribs.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
English,  and  the  survivors,  to  the  number  of  5.000.  were 
transported  to  the  island  of  Ruatan  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras 
1 7i)6):  tlience  they  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  their 
iliscendants  now  live  and  are  esteemed  as  excellent  work- 
men. A  few  hundred  were  allowed  to  return  to  St.  Mncent, 
where  they  have  a  reservation,  and  there  are  a  few  others  in 
the  other  islands.  On  the  mainland  some  thousand  live  in  a 
semi-wild  state  on  the  Orinoco  and  in  Guiana.  The  early 
Spaniards  applied  the  name  Carib  indiscriminately  to  any 
Indians  whom  they  regarded  as  cannibals  or  very  savage. 

Herbert  U.  Smith. 

Caricature  [from  Ital.  cnricntura.  chuvge.  loading,  deriv. 
of  caricare,  to  load] :  a  grotesque  rein-escntation  in  art.  Cari- 
cature is  of  two  kinds:  the  first  confines  itself  to  giving 
merely  an  exaggerated  prominence  to  deformities  and  (ihys- 
ical  infirmities  ;  the  second,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  while  giving  prominence  to  the  grotesque 
aspects,  is  concerned  more  especially  with  man's  vices,  weak- 
nesses, or  passions.  The  first  is  a  mere  grotesque  amuse- 
ment :  the  second  may  become  cruel  personal  injury,  re- 
vengeful satire,  or  the  most  redoulitable  means  of  public 
censure.  Caricature,  in  the  latter  aspect,  has  unquestionably 
played  no  small  part  in  political  and  social  movements. 
Caricature  is  more  than  picturesque  satire :  it  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  burlesque  and  of  comedy.  It  is  violent 
and  unrestrained  only  in  periods  of  social  effervescence  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  just  to  say  that  it  ha.s  no  significance  except  in 
crises,  for  its  rolr  is  less  to  reflect  revolutions  than  to  prepare 
the  way  for  them. 

Caricature  was  employed  in  remote  antiquity  to  score  and 
to  ridicule  vices.  The" Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks  cultivated  this  branch  of  art  successfully.  The 
Greeks  especially  carried  this  species  of  satire  so  far  that 
thev  dill  not  even  spare  their  gods.  The  most  notable 
Greek  artist  in  this  line  was  I'ozon.  Egypt  was  as  bold  in 
caricature  as  (ireece.  The  Egyptian  >Iusenin  at  Turin  pos- 
sesses the  fragments  of  a  papyrus  wliieh  represents  people 
by  animals,  which  careful  study  has  shown  to  be  a  earica- 
tiire  of  an  Egyptian  sculpture  of  four  women  playing  on 
musical   instruments.      The    British   Museum   possesses    a 
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imjiyrus  of  similar  charaitor.  The  Hoiiiaiis  •jreatly  enjoyeil 
caricature.  C'itero  speaks  in  his  JJe  Oraton  of  pictures 
which  so  cxaggerate<i  certain  physical  detorniities  as  to  ex- 
cite laughter.  Caricatures  were  even  painted  on  puV)lio 
monuments.  Pliny  spc^aks  of  a  painter  nanu'd  Antiphilus, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  jiiclure  represenleil  in  gro- 
tesiiue  garb,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  GrylUis.  This 
afterward  became  the  common  designation  of  pictures  of 
that  sort.  A  caricature  of  ^Kneas,  Anchises,  and  .\scaiuis 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pomjieii,  in  which  the  three  fugi- 
tive Trojans  were  represenli'd  with  dog's  heads.  Xumerous 
other  caricatures  are  found  in  the  same  ruined  city.  The 
.lesuit  (iarruci  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Kome  a  caricature 
i>f  the  crucilixion  of  Christ  which  reiiresents  a  nuiii  stand- 
ing with  his  arms  extended  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  be- 
fore the  cross,  on  wliich  liangs  a  lunmui  body  with  an  ass's 
head.  Heneath  is  this  ironical  legend,  "  Alaxanu'nus  is 
adoring  (iod."  The  miniatures  in  numuscripts  of  the  ^lid- 
tile  Ages,  even  the  most  religious,  are  often  caricatures  of 
great  skill  and  fineness  of  execution.  During  this  period 
all  art  was  colored  with  the  spirit  of  caricature.  Jlost  of 
the  scul[itures  that  ornanuMit  the  cathedrals  with  their  bur- 
lesque and  grotesque  attitudes  wen>  tnu!  caricatures  in 
stone.  Very  curious  <'aricatures  may  slill  be  seen  on  the 
portals  of  the  cathedrals  at  Kouen.  Amiens,  Charlres,  and 
elsewhere.  After  the  Kenaissance  caricature  reappeared  in 
more  vigorous  form  than  ever  in  Italy.  Jjeoniirdo  Da  Vinci 
was  distinguished  for  his  satirical  compositions,  as  was  also 
Carrache  the  Flori'uliru'  and  Haccio  del  liinco.  The  Vene- 
lian  Pietro  Belloti,  and  later  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
liomaii  Pierleonc  Ghezzi,  were  distinguished  caricaturists. 
Caricature  early  spread  among  the  countries  of  the  north. 
Ill  iTcrmany  Ilolliein  l)ecame  most  distinguished.  Among 
his  principal  works  of  this  character  are  the  Dance  of  Death. 
.ind  illustrations  for  the  Praise  of  Folly  of  his  friend  Eras- 
Muis.  In  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  Callot  wsis  the 
leader  in  this  art.  The  Fronde  called  forth  innumerable 
laricatures,  but  they  were  lesscruel  than  those  that  altacked 
Louis  XIV.  toward  the  close  of  his  reign.  Louis  .W.  was 
not  spared.  Hardly  a  <lay  passed  without  an  order  to  the 
police  to  <liscover  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  caricatures 
witli  which  Paris  was  Hooded,  the  suljjccts  of  which  were 
Ijouis  XV.  and  his  relations  with  Mc^sdames  de  Pompadour, 
l)u  Harrv.  et  al.  The  revolution  of  1789  stirred  up  caricature 
.uiew.  'Vhe  king  and  queen  were  especially  attacked,  and 
later  all  the  dilferent  parties  were  assailed  in  their  turn. 
The  first  emperor  controlled  caricature  as  everything  else, 
liut  Louis  Pliilippe  was  its'special  victim.  His  pear-shaped 
head  was  an  admirable  point  of  attack  for  the  caricaturists. 
CharU's  Philipon  fouudeil  Nov.  4,  ls;{().  La  Caricature, 
which  was  devoted  to  attacking  and  exciting  the  Govern- 
ment. To  this  succeeded  Charivari  and  the  Journal  pour 
Hire.  The  most  notable  caricat  urist  of  England  was  Ilogart  h. 
lie  is  oni'  of  the  most  humorous  and  vigorous  of  all  artists 
of  this  class.  Gillray,  Hunburv.  and  Cruikshank  are  also  dis- 
linguished  in  this  line  in  Kngland.  In  no  country  of  Kurope 
has  political  cMricuture  h.'id  such  free  play  as  in  Kngland. 
The  most  eminent  Spanish  cari<'alurist  is  Goya.  In  recent 
years  I)u  Maurier  in  ICngland  has  won  great  fame  in  the 
field  of  social  caricature.  In  the  U.  S.  caricature  has  had 
wide  devclopnuMit  an<l  free  scope.  Perhaps  its  power  as  a 
political  agent  was  never  so  fully  illustrated  as  during  the 
exposure  of  the  Tweed  King  in  Xew  York,  when  public  sen- 
timent was  very  largely  fornu'd  by  the  ski^tches  of  Xiust  in 
Ilarper'a  Weekly.  Among  the  leading  journals  largely  de- 
voted to  caricature  are  Puck  and  .hiiiije  in  the  V .  S. ;  for  the 
English,  Punch  ;  for  the  French,  Charirari :  for  the  Ger- 
mans, Ftiei/euUc  Blatter.  C.  II.  Thurber. 

Ca'ries  [Lat.,  rottenness] :  a  Latin  term  signifying  "rot- 
tenness," applied  to  a  disease  of  the  bones  analogous  to 
ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  as  necrosis  of  bone  is  analogous 
10  gangrene  of  soft  parts.  In  caries  as  in  ulceration  the 
parts  destroyed  are  cast  oft  in  small  portions,  "  molecnlar- 
ly  "  ;  in  necrosis  large  portions  are  removed  at  a  time.  Sys- 
tematic writers  define  difTerenf  varieties,  according  to  ex- 
tent, such  ascircumscribeil  and  diffused  ;  ac<-ording  to  cause, 
as  tubercular,  syphilitic,  etc.;  but  in  all  cases  the  process  is 
much  the  same.  A  carious  bone  is  lighter  than  a  normal 
one,  is  fragile,  of  dark-gray  or  brown  cohu-,  and  presents 
hollows  and  cavities  filled  with  the  products  of  disintegra- 
tion. The  bone  is  usually  insensitive,  but  there  may  be 
'oiisiderable  yiain  in  some  cases.  In  all  cases  abscess  forms 
imund  the  bone,  and  usuallv  discharges  externally.     Caries 


very  frecpiently  allects  the  vertebrip,  and  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  then  jiroduces  curvature  of  the  spine,  either  interior 
or  lateral.  (.See  Spinal  Caries.)  The  small  Ixmes  of  the 
hands  and  feet  and  the  ends  of  long  bones  are  also  fre- 
quently affected. 

The  causes  of  caries  are  (1)  a  predisposition,  such  as  scrof- 
ula, syphilis,  and  various  other  diseases,  which  depress  the 
general  vitality,  and  (2)  exciting  causes,  such  as  traumatism, 
which  serve  to  localize  the  disease.  The  treatment  is  di- 
rected to  the  general  predisposing  condition  and  locally  to 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  portions.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  caustic  substances  or  iiiechanically  by  scraping, 
gouging,  and  the  like.  Excision  of  joints  and  amputation 
may  be  nece.ssary  in  some  cases. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  very  common  disease.  It  may  be 
due  to  general  c(mditions,  such  as  indigestion  or  various 
other  diseases,  or  to  improper  care  of  the  teeth.  It  is  now 
known  that  a  micro-organism  has  a  part  in  the  causation  of 
this  condition.     See  DE.vrisTKV.  Wii.i.nM  Pei'I'ER. 

Carilluii:  See  Bell-rlncinu. 

Cari'iia  [Lat.,  the  keel  of  a  ship  or  boat]:  in  botany,  the 
sharp  thill  ridge  or  keel  of  any  organ;  also  the  lower  jiair 
of  |ictals  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  which  are  more  or  less 
united,  and  form  a  body  somewhat  like  the  keel  or  prow  of 
a  boat. 

Carilia'ria  [from  the  hat.  carina,  a  keel]:  a  family  of 
heteropodous  gasteropods;  charaf^terized  by  having  tlie 
heart,  liver,  generative  organs,  etc.,  jirotruded  from  the 
liody,  and  incased  in  an  extremely  fragile  and  beautiful 
shell,  which  is  sub-transparent,  symmetrical,  and  com- 
|>ressed.  The  convexity  of  the  shell  is  terminaled  by  a 
single  keel. 

Carilia'tw  Ifrom  Lat.  ror/?)f(7»-s,  keel  shaped]:  a  grouii 
of  birds,  established  by  Merrein  in  1817,  comprising  those 
with  a  keeled  breast-bone.  It  includes  all  existing  birds 
except  the  ostriches  and  related  forms.  The  group  is 
termed  an  order  by  Huxley,  a  sub-class  by  most  ornitholo- 
gists. "  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Carini,  ka3i-ree'ne"e :  a  town  of  Sicily;  in  the  province  of 
Palermo;  beautifully  situated  10  miles  W.  X.  \V.  of  Paler- 
mo (see  map  of  Italy,  ret.  !)-R).  It  has  a  (Jolhic  castle. 
Near  it  are  I  he  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ilyccara.     Pop.  12,539. 

Carili'tllia  (in  Germ.  Kihnthen) :  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
emiiirc;  liounded  X.  by  Salzburg  and  Styria,  E.  by  Styria, 
S.  by  Carniola  and  Italy,  and  W.  by  the  Tyrol.     Area.  4,005 

;lie  valle)-  of 
Alps.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  portion, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Drave  o]iens  out  into  a  plain  con- 
taining the  two  large  lakes,  the  Wiirfhersee  and  the  C)ssioclier- 
see.  (Jf  the  surface,  one-half  is  covered  with  dense  forest; 
of  llie  other  half,  the  larger  portion  is  occupied  liy  pastures, 
the  minor  by  meadows,  grain-fields,  and  gardens.  The  min- 
eral production  comprises  iron,  lead,  zinc.  gra]ihite,  and 
coal.  The  jiopulation  numbered  361.00H  according  to  the 
census  of  18i)0.  of  whom  30  per  cent,  were  Slavs  and  the 
remainder  mostly  Germans.  The  German  language  is  used 
in  255  schools,  the  Slavonic  ill  24.  ami  both  in  70.  There 
are  about  19.0110  Lutherans ;  the  rest  are  Uoiiiaii  Catholics. 
The  princi|pal  town  is  Klagcnfurth.  There  are  in  all  10 
towns.  28  market-villages,  and  2.911  liamlet.s.  The  name 
Carintliia  is  derived  from  the  Cari,  a  Celtic  people  which  in- 
habited the  country  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Komans 
and  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Xoricum.  By 
Charlemagne  it  was  maile  a  margraviale,  and  by  Louis  the 
Bavarian  the  margraviiite  was  bestowed  on  the  Dukes  of 
Austria. 

Cari'iuis.  Marci-s  AfRKLiis  :  Roman  emperor;  a  son  of 
the  Emperor  Carus.  On  the  death  of  Carus,  in  284  a.  D., 
Cariiius  and  Diocletian  became  competitors  for  the  throne. 
The  former  gained  an  advantage  in  Jln'siaover  Diocletian  in 
285.  but  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  whom  he  had  of- 
fended by  his  cruelty. 

Caripe,  kali-ree'pa'y,  or  Caribo:  a  town  of  Venezuela:  40 
miles  K.  of  the  city  of  Cumana  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  1-D);  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extensive  caves  in 
the  neiglibiu-liood.  stretching  into  the  limestone  rock  for  a 
dist«nceof  2.800  feet,  and  with  a  height  of  70or80feet.  The 
caves,  which  have  been  described  by  Hiiiiiboldt.are  inhabited 
by  a  peculiar  species  of  night-hawk,  whose  young  ones  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  thev  contain. 
Pop.  4,000. 


s(|.  miles.     It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Drave,  the  valley  of 
which  separates  the  Xoric  from  the  Carinthian 
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Caris'sa:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Apncynncete. 
The  Carissn  carandas.  a  thorny  shrub  found  in  India,  bears 
edible  berries,  and  is  much  used  there  for  hedges. 

Carl^n',  Emilie:  Swedish  novelist :  b.  {Eniih'c  Smith)  at 
Stromstad,  Aug.  8,  1807.  She  published  in  1838  her  first 
uovel,  Waldeinar  Klein.  She  was  married  a  second  time  in 
1841  to  a  lawyer  named  Carleii,  her  first  husband  having 
been  a  musician  named  Plygarre,  from  whom  she  was  di- 
vorced. Translated  into  English,  among  her  works,  are 
Home  in  the  Valleij,  The  Lurer's  Stratayein.  The  Professor, 
and  Woman's  Life.  They  were  much  read  when  they  first 
appeared.  Imt  have  now  fallen  into  neglect  on  account  of 
their  sentimentality.  D.  at  Stockholm.  Feb.  .5,  1892.  See 
her  Reminiscences  of  Swedish  Literary  Life  (1878). 

Carleton :  a  thriving  suburb  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  within  the  city  limits,  but  separated  from  the 
main  city  by  the  St.  John  river  (see  map  of  Quebec,  ref. 
6-H).     Carleton  has  extensive  fisheries.     See  St.  John,  X.  B. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guv,  Lord  Dorchester:  a  British  general: 
b.  at  Strabane.  in  Ireland,  Sept.  3,  1724.  He  became  gov- 
ernor of  Queljec  in  1772,  which  he  defended  against  the 
American  Revolutionary  army  in  Dec,  1775.  He  invaded 
New  York  in  177(1,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Arnold  on 
Lake  Cliamplain.  In  1777  he  was  relieved  of  the  command, 
but  he  succeeded  Sir  Henrv  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief 
in  North  America  in  1781."  D.  in  ."Maidenhead,  Nov.  10. 1808. 

Carleton,  William:  Irish  novelist;  b.  in  County  Tyrone 
in  1704.  His  first  work  was  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Iri.sh 
Peasantry  (1830),  which  was  received  with  favor.  In  1839 
he  publislied  Fardoroitgha  the  Miser,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  described  Irish  life  and  nuinners  with  much 
vigor  and  accuracv  in  other  works,  amoni;  which  are  Hodi/ 
the  Borer  (1846)  and  Willie  lieilly  (3  vols.,  1855).  D.  Jan. 
30.  18(59. 

Carleton,  William:  poet:  b.  at  Hudson,  Midi.,  Oct.  31, 
1845 :  was  educated  at  Hillsdale  College,  and  engaged  in 
journalism  and  lecturing,  living  first  at  Chicago  and  after- 
ward in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  poems  of  humble  life  have 
been  widely  read,  especially  his  Farm  Ballads  (1873). 

Henry  A.  Beers. 

Carleton  College :  a  Congregational  institution :  located 
in  Northfield.  Minn.;  open  to  both  sexes;  founded  in  1866; 
cliartered  in  1S70;  has  about  20  instructors  and  300  pupils; 
9,000  volumes  in  library. 

Carleton  Place :  town ;  Lanark  co.,  Ontario.  Canada ; 
on  main  line  of  Can.  Pac.  Railway:  46  miles  from  Brock- 
ville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  28  miles  from  Ottawa ;  on  a 
navigable  stream  called  the  Mississippi  river  (see  map  of 
Ontario,  ref.  2-H).  It  has  superior  schools,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woolens  and  iron  and  extensive  lumber-mills. 
In  the  vicinitv  are  camping-grounds  for  summer  pleasure- 
seekers.     Pop!  (1881)  1,975  ■;  (1891)  4,435. 

Editor  of  "  Central  Canadian." 

Car'li.  or  Car'li  Rnb'lu.  Giovanni  Rinaldo,  Count :  po- 
litical cconomi^t ;  b.  at  Capo  d'Istria.  Italy,  Apr.  11,  1720. 
He  acouircd  a  higli  reputiition  by  an  important  work  en- 
titled iJidle  Monete  e  delle  Inalituziime  delle  Zecche  d' Italia 
(On  Italian  Coins  and  the  Institution  of  Mints  in  Italy,  4 
vols.,  1754-60).  He  was  api)ointed  president  of  the  council 
of  commerce  and  public  economy  at  Milan.  Among  his 
otlier  works  is  a  treatise  On  Italian  Antiquities  (1788).  D. 
Feb.  22.  1795. 

Carlile,  Richard:  free-thinker;  b.  at  Ashburton.  Devon- 
shire. Kngland,  Dec.  8,  1790;  educated  at  the  village  school ; 
converted  to  radical  propagandisni  by  Paine's  I\i(/lits  of 
Man;  sold  a  large  edition  of  Southey's  Wat  Tyler;  was  im- 
prisoned eighteen  weeks  for  reprinting  Hone's  Parodies  and 
writing  some  imitations  of  them.  For  reprinting  the  works 
of  Piiine  and  similar  writers  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  in 
1H19  to  a  fine  of  €1..5()0  and  imprisonment  for  three  years  in 
the  Dorchester  jail.  His  influence  for  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  j)ress  was  very  great.     D.  Feb.  10,  1843. 

Carling',  John  :  Canadian  statesman;  b.  in  township  of 
Lnmliiu.  .Middlesex,  Ontario.  Jan.  23,  1828;  was  edn<'atedat 
t  lie  common  school  there.  He  was  receiver-general  of  Canada 
in  18()2:  a  membc'r  of  the  Canadian  .\ssembly  1857-67:  at 
the   latter  date  was  elected   to   the  Dominion   Parliament 


and  held  the  scat  up  to  1874:  was  re-elc(rted  in  1878.  and 

I  succeeding  Parliament  up  to  that  of 

1891.     He  was  Postma.ster-CJeiieral  from  1.SS2  till  1885,  when 


up  to  1»7 
was  returned  to  each  succeeding  Parliament  up  to  that  of 
feiieral  from  18S2  till  1885,  when 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  |ioii folio  which 


he  held  till  1891,  when  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same 
office.  He  failed  to  secure  re-election  at  the  general  election 
of  1891,  but  was  immediately  afterward  appointed  to  the 
Senate.  He  also  held  the  portfolio  of  Jlinister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Public  Works  in  the  government  of  Ontario  1867- 
71.  Jlr.  Carling  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carling  &  Co., 
brewers ;  a  director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  of 
the  London,  Huron  and  Bmce  and  London  and  Port  Stan- 
ley Railways.  Neil  JIacdonald. 

Carling  Sunday :  an  English  term  for  the  fifth  Sunday 
in  Lent,  or  Passion  Sunday;  so  called  because  a  certain  sort 
of  pease,  termed  "  Carles,"'  were  made  into  cakes  and  eaten 
on  that  day.  A  rhyming  couplet,  designating  the  Sundays 
in  Lent,  is  still  quoted  in  certain  jiarts  of  England.  The 
abbreviated  words  in  it  refer  to  portions  of  the  old  services 
of  the  Church : 

Tirt,  Mid,  and  Misera, 

Carting,  Palm,  and  Pasch-egg  day. 

Carlinville:  city;  on  railroad;  capital  of  Macoupin  co., 
111.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  8-D) ;  on 
Ch.  and  Alt.  and  Jackson"  So.  East.  R.  Rs. ;  57  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  .St.  Louis  and  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Blackburn  University,  connected  with  which  is  a 
theological  seminary.  Here  are  brick-works,  file-works, 
large  flouring-mills,  and  three  coal  mines.  Its  court-house 
is  a  fine  building.  Pop.  (1880)  3,117;  (1890)  3,293;  (1893) 
estimated,  4,270.  Editor  of  "Enquirer." 

Carlisle,  kar-lil' (anc.  Lngnvallio,  or  Lnguvalhim);  an 
ancient  episcopal  city  of  England :  the  cajntal  of  Cumber- 
land :  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  confiuence  of  the 
Eden  and  Caldew  rivers,  liv  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded. 
It  is  301  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Lon<lon,  98}  miles  by  rail 
S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Solway  Frith  (see  map 
of  England,  ref,  4-F).  Several  railways  converge  to  this 
point,  which  also  has  communication  by  steamboats  with 
Liverpool  and  Belfast.  It  has  a  cathedral  founded  by 
William  Rufus,  dedicated  in  1101,  greatly  damaged  by  fire 
in  1292,  and  restored  about  1854.  The  choir,  which  is  138 
feet  long  and  72  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Here  is  a  castle  founded  in  1092.  Carlisle  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams  and 
cotton  checks,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  etc.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Cumbria,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  900.  During  the  wars  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  it  was  an  important  fortified  border-town,  and 
was  often  besieged.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

Carlisle :  town  (founded  in  1816) ;  capital  of  Nicholas 
CO.,  Ky.  (for  location  of  county,  see  maji  of  Kentucky,  ref. 
2-1) ;  on  Kentucky  Central  R.  R.:  100  miles  from  Louisville 
anil  Cincinnati,  and  36  from  Lexington.  Here  are  six 
churches,  a  good  graded  school,  a  large  flouring-mill.  two  car- 
riage-factories, and  a  creamery.  Pop.  (1880)  909;  (1890) 
1,081.  P^DiTOR  OF  "Mercury." 

Carlisle:  borough;  capital  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  6-F) ;  on 
Cumberland  Valley  and  Reading  R.  Rs. ;  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Kittatinny  and  South  Mountains;  18  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Harrisburg,  and  125  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets  and  a  public  square, fine 
schools  and  churches,  water-works,  electric  lights,  and  many 
beautiful  private  residences.  Its  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  a  car-factory  and  machine-shops,  engine,  axle, 
and  frog  and  switch  works,  silk-mill,  steam-carriage  works,  3 
large  shoe-factories,  overall-factory,  2  carpet-factories,  and 
novelty-works.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College, 
founded  in  1783:  of  Mctzger  Institute  for  girls:  and  of  a 
(lovernment  Indian  training  and  industrial  school,  with 
about  1,000  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  attendance.  This  place 
was  shelled  by  the  Confederates  July  1,  1863.  Four  miles 
N.  from  the  court-house  is  Carlisle  Springs,  where  there  is  a 
mineral  spring,  much  visited  in  summer.  Pop.  (1880)  6,209 ; 
(1890)  7,620.  Editor  of  "Sentinel." 

Carlisle,  Earls  OF :  Viscounts  Howard  of  Morpeth  and 
Barons  l)acre  of  (iillesland  (England,  1661), — Gforok  Will- 
iam Frederick  Howard,  seventh  carl ;  b.  in  London.  Apr. 
18.18(12;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford:  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  183.5-41:  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of 
his  father  1848:  twice  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1855  and  in  18.59;  author  of  a 
Diary  in  Turkish  and  Oreek  Waters  and  a  volume  of  poems. 
I).  Dec.  5.  1864.  and  was  .succeeded  by  his  brother,  William 
Georoe  Howard,  rector  of  Londesborough,  as  eighth  earl; 
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Ij.  Feb.  2;i.  1H08.  He  di.d  Mar.  2!).  1889,  and  was  succcedeil 
bv  Geouhk  .Iamks  Uowakd  as  ninth  cnil,  who  wa.s  born  in 
1843;  was  M.  P.  for  Cunibcrland  187'J-8.J. 

Carlisle,  ■loiiN  Orifkix:  b.  in  Kenton  co.,  near  Coving- 
ton, Kv.,  Sej)t.  5,  18^5,  wliere  his  fatlier  had  a  farm  ;  be<;an 
to  teach  school  and  read  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858;  practiceil  with  irreat  success  in  tlieCoviiiijton  district ; 
was  member  of  tlie  Stale  House  of  UepreseutaliM's  1S.5!)-G1  ; 
elected  Slate  Senator  in  ls(i(i  and  aiiaiu  in  IStiU;  delei;ale 
at  lari;e  froiTi  Kcntucl<y  to  the  National  l)eMU)cratic  Con- 
ventiou  at  New  Vork  in  .luly.  IS68  ;  Lieuteuanl-Ooveruor  of 
Kentucky  1871-75;  and  niember  of  tlie  4Gth,  47th.  48th, 
4',ttli.  TiOth.  ami  olst  Conjiresses.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  48th.  4!llh,  and  olltli  Coiiftresses.  He  was  sworn  in  as 
U.S.  Senator  from  Kentucky  May  26,  18!H),  in  place  of  James 
B.  Uock,  deceased;  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1893-97; 
removed  to  New  York  city  to  ])ractice  law  1898. 

Ciir'lists:  a  political  party  of  Spain,  consistinj?  of  the 
followers  of  Carlos  of  l'.ourbou  and  his  descendants.  See 
Caui.os  (ii-  Uoniiiox  anil  Cmkisti.nos. 

Ciir'loniaii.  oi-  Karloiiuiil :  a  French  prince;  son  of 
Charles  .Martel,  at  whoM'  death,  in  741  a.  i)..  he  became  King 
of  Austrasia.  Sualiia.  uud  'I'huriniiia.  He  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  brother,  I'epiu  le  Bref,  in  747,  and  became  a  monk.  I). 
in  7").")  A.  [I. 

Curloiiiiin :  a  son  of  I'cpin  le  Bref  anil  a  brother  of 
Charlenuigne;  b.  in  751  a.  d.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
768  he  began  to  rule  over  Xeustria  and  Burgundy.  1).  in 
771,  and  Charlemagne  then  obtained  possession  of  Carlo- 
man's  dominions. 

Carlos,  kaar'liis,  Don:  infante  of  .Spain;  son  and  heir- 
aiiparent  of  Philip  II.;  b.  .luly  8.  1545.  He  was  a  youth  of 
violent  temper  and  sickly  coustitutiou,  and  a]ipears  to  have 
been  delicient  in  intellect.  He  attacked  or  menaced  the 
Duke  of  Alva  with  a  ]ioniard  in  1567.  The  king  regarded 
him  with  suspicion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  the  In- 
<|uisition,  which  pronounced  him  guilty.  He  died  in  1568, 
but  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death  are  involved  in  mys- 
tery. He  is  the  subject  of  Schiller's  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos. 
See  Prescott's  Ifistori/  of  Philip  II. 

Carlos  of  Hoiirboii,  Don:  Count  de  Molina;  b.  Jlar.  39, 
1788;  till'  second  son  of  King  Charles  IV. of  Spain.  He  was 
the  heir-presumptive  to  the  liirone  uul  il  the  birlli  of  Isaliella 
in  1830.  Oil  the  death  of  his  brother,  Kenlinand  \'ll..  in 
1833.  Don  Carlos  claimed  the  throne,  uiuh^r  the  Salic  law 
introduced  into  Spain  in  1713,  and  abrogated  by  Ferdinand 
on  his  marriage  to  Christina,  and  was  supported  by  a  party 
called  Carlists,  between  whom  and  the  partisans  of  Isabella 
a  civil  war  ensued.  The  priests  and  absolutists  mostly  pre- 
ferred Don  Carlos,  but  his  claim  was  rejected  by  the  t'ortes 
in  1836.  The  Carlist  army,  which  drew  its  numerical  and 
strategic  strength  from  the  Basipie  provinces,  was  defeated 
in  1839,  and  l)on  Carlos  lied  to  France.  He  alidicated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  Count  de  Mouteniolin,  in  1843. 
D.  in  Trieste,  Mar.  10.  18.55. 

Carlos,  Don  :  Count  de  Montemolin ;  son  of  the  preced- 
ing; b.  .Ian.  31,  1818.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  was  recognized  as 
Charles  VI.  bv  the  Carlists,  who  revolted  in  1860,  without 
success.     I),  in"  1861. 

Carlos.  Don  ;  Duke  of  Madrid :  nephew  of  the  preceding ; 
son  of  Don  .Tuan  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of  Don  Carlos, 
Count  of  Molina;  b.  Mar.  30.  1848.'  His  father,  Don  . I  nan, 
abdicated  in  his  favor  on  Oct.  3,  1868,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  recognized  by  the  Carlists  as  Charles  VII.  He  made, 
in  1870  and  again  in  1872,  unsncce.ssful  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  King  .\madeus,  and  in  1873  waged  war 
against  the  republican  (ioveriimi'nt.  He  tied  to  France;  put 
forth  claims  to  the  French  throne  in  1881  ;  was  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  London.  His  eldest  son,  .layme.  Prince  of 
Aslurias.  was  b.  June  27,  1870. 

Carlot'ta:  former  Empress  of  Mexico;  b.  in  Brussels, 
June  7.  l.'<40;  the  daughter.of  Leopold  I.  of  Belirium  ;  mar- 
ried Maximilian  (7.  e.),  .Vrchduke  of  .\uslria,  1857;  accom- 
panied him  to  Mexico  IJSIM;  retnrned  to  lOurope  in  18(i6  to 
seek  in  vain  aid  from  Napoleon  aii<l  the  iiope,  and  lost  her 
reason  on  account  of  her  failure  and  her  husband's  disaster. 
Lives  ill  Brussels. 

Carloviii'ginn  \\'or  C'nrliiif/inn.  by  analogy  of  Mrrnrln- 
^1(1)1 1 :  the  name  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Frc'iich  or  Frank- 
Ish  kings.     The  origin  of  the  family  is  traced  to  Arniilph, 


Bishop  of  Metz,  who  died  in  631.  The  dyna-sty  derived  its 
name  from  Charles  Martel  or  his  grandson,  Charlemagne. 
Charles  Martel  became  in  714  a.  d.  mayor  of  the  palace  and 
king  in  reality,  but  he  permitted  Childeric  to  retain  the 
name  and  form  of  royalty.  The  Merovingian  dynasty  ended 
in  Childeric.  a  roi  fiiiiii'aiit.  who,  after  a  merely  nominal 
reign,  was  deposed  in  752  liy  Pepin  le  Bref,  a  son  of  Charles 
Martel.  I'epiu  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  the  first  Carlo- 
vingian  who  took  the  title  of  king.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  Charlemagne,  who  began  to  reign  in  771,  exteiidca 
his  dominions  by  conquest,  was  the  most  powerful  European 
monarch  of  his  time,  and  the  founder  of  the  {ierinanic  em- 
pire. He  was  crowned  as  Emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  Leo 
III.  in  800  A.  u.,  and  died  in  814.  Under  his  descemiants 
the  empire  continually  declined  in  power.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Louis  le  Debounaire,  divided  his  dominion  aiiumg 
his  three  sons.  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Loui.s.  Louis  le  Debon- 
iiaire,  who  died  in  840,  had  another  son,  Charles  the  Bald, 
who  became  King  of  Fi'ance.  He  died  in  877.  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  feeble  tjrinces.  The  last  of  the 
Carloviugian  dynasty  was  Louis  \  ..  who  died  in  987.  Hugh 
Capet  then  assumed  the  royal  |iower.  This  house  included 
a  numlier  of  (ierinan  and  Italian  monarchs. 

Car'loH':  a  county  of  Ireland ;  in  Leinstcr;  bounded  N. 
by  Kildare  and  Wicklow,  E.  by  Wicklow.  S.  E.  by  Wexford, 
\V.  by  Colleens  County  and  Kilkenny.  Area,  353  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  most  ly  level  or  undulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  rocks  found  near  the  surface  are  granite  and  limestone. 
It  contains  many  dairies,  and  exports  grain,  flour,  and  butter. 
Coal  is  mined  lu'ar  the  western  liorder  of  tliis  countv.  Chief 
town.  Carlow.     Pop.  (1881)  46,568;  (1891)40,899. 

Carlow:  a  town  of  Ireland;  capital  of  county  of  same 
I  name;  on  the  navigable  river  Barrow;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Biirren  ;  57  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Dublin  (see  map  of  Ire- 
land, ref.  ll-II).  It  is  well  built,  has  two  bridges,  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  a  college  for  students  of  divinity,  a  luna- 
tic asylum,  and  a  handsome  court-house;  also  extensive  tiour- 
niills.  Here  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  large  Anglo- 
Norman  castle  founded  in  1180.  This  castle  was  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Ireton  in  1650.     Pop.  7,200, 

Car'lowitz:  a  town  of  Austria;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danulie :  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Peterwardein  (see  map  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  ref.  9-H).  It  contains  a  Greek  cathedral,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  the  Serbian  nationality. 
It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wine,  the  jtroduct  of  whicli  some- 
times amounts  to  1.750.000  g,-il.  in  a  year.  An  important 
treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1699  between  Turkey  on  one 
side  and  Austria,  Russia,  and  Venice  on  the  other.  Pop. 
4.419. 

Carls'liad,  or  (Germ.)  Karlsbad,  kaarlsbaat  (i.  e.  Charles's 
batli):  a  town  in  Bohemia  laiiious  for  its  hot  springs;  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Tejil ;  about  76  miles  W.  X.  W.  of 
Prague  (see  map  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  3-C).  It  is  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  steep  granite  mountains,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  beautiful  scenery.  It  coiitains  a  theater, 
several  reading-rooms,  and  over  a  thousaiul  different  hotels 
and  pensions  for  the  enlertaiiimeiit  of  guests.  The  city  is, 
indeed,  <iiie  vast  hotel.  There  are  seventeen  different  springs, 
the  most  faiiimis  being  the  Sprude!  (discovered,  nccording  to 
tradition,  by  Emperor  Charles  IV.  while  hunting).  theSchloss- 
brun,  and  the  Miihlbrunn.  The  temperature  of  the  waters 
varies  from  85  to  166'  F.  The  solid  constituents  of  the 
waters  are  mainly  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  carlHinale  of  lime,  and  sulj)hatc  of  pot- 
ash, with  traci's  of  other  salts.  The  waters  also  contain  a 
large  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  avcrag<'  num- 
ber of  annual  visitors  here  is  over  28.000.  Carlsbad  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  (loethe.  A  congr(>ss  of  German  jiowers 
was  held  liere  in  1819.     Pop.  (1890)  12.033. 

Kevised  by  C.  H.  TitlKBKR. 

Carls'biirg',  or  (Germ.)  Karlsltiirg.  kaarls  boor/,h  (anc. 
Apiiliim):  n  fortified  town  ol  .\ustria;  in  Transylvania;  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  l\Iaros;  46  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Klausen- 
burg  (see  map  of  .\ustria-Huiigary.  ref.  7-K).  Saltpeter  is 
manufai tured  here.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  e  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a 
normal  school,  and  several  convents.  Pop.  8,000,  many  of 
them  tTews. 

Carlsoro'iia.  or  (Sw.)  Karlskm'nii  (i.e.  Charles's  crown, 
sometinu's  called  in  Eiigli>li  Carlscrooii') :  a  seaport  in  the 
south  of  Sweden;  situated  on  several  small  islands,  which 
are  connected  by  bridges  with  each  other  and  with  the  main- 
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land:  258  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Stockholm :  lat.  56'  10  X.,  Ion. 
15'  36  E.  (see  map  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  lef.  13-F).  It 
has  an  excellent  and  safe  harbor,  with  sufficient  dei)th  of 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  is  the  princijial  station 
of  the  Swedish  navy.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  de- 
fended by  two  strong  forts.  Here  are  dry  docks  blasted 
out  of  the  granite  rock,  and  a  naval  arsenal".  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen  cloths,  naval  e(p\ipments,  etc.  Pop.  (1891) 
20,613. 

('arl'sen,  Emil:  still-life  and  landscape  painter:  b.  in 
Denmark  in  1848.  Removed  to  tlie  U.  S.  in  1872  and  studied 
painting  in  Boston.  His  works  have  often  been  seen  in  New 
York  exhibitions,  and  he  settled  there  about  1887.  Since 
then  he  has  lived  for  some  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  finally 
returned  to  New  York  in  18i)l.  His  landscapes  are  truthful 
and  interesting  in  stvle,  but  he  is  more  distinguished  as  a 
painter  of  still  life.  Iii  this  branch  of  art  his  work  is  marked 
bv  tine  qualities  of  color  and  pictorial  charm. 

AViLLiAM  A.  Coffin. 

Carlson.  Frederk  k  Ferdinand:  a  Swedish  statesman 
and  historian:  \>.  June  13,  1811,  Served  as  Professor  of 
History  in  L'psala.  and  was  twice  a  cabinet  officer.  Among 
his  numerous  historical  works  the  most  excellent  and  im- 
portant is  his  Sreriyex  JIhtona  under  Konurgarne  af 
PfahUka  Husff.  which  nuiv  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  Geijer's  history.     D.  Mar.  18,  1887. 

C'arls'rulie,  or  (Germ.)  Karlsrnhe.  kaarls  roo-e  (i.  e. 
Charles's  rest) :  a  city  of  Germany :  capital  of  the  grand 
duehv  of  Baden  ;  46  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Mannheim  (see  map  of 
Geruian  Empire,  ref.  6-1)).  "  It  is  coimected  by  railways  with 
all  parts  of  Germany.  The  streets  are  arranged  like  the 
radii  of  a  semicircle,  converging  toward  a  central  jwint, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke.  Con- 
nected with  this  palace  is  a  museum  and  the  <lucal  library 
of  150.000  volumes.  The  town  also  contains  a  botanic  gar- 
den, a  mint,  a  theater,  an  arsenal,  and  several  hospitals. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  carpets,  jewelry,  chemical  ]n-od- 
uets,  carriages,  etc.  Carlsruhe  was  founded  in  1715  by 
Charles  William,  Margrave  of  Baden.  Pop.  (1885)  61,074'; 
(1895)  84,030. 

Carl'stad  :  atown  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  islandof  Thingvalla: 
in  Lake  Wener:  about  141  miles  W.  of  Stockholm  (see  map 
of  Xorway  and  Sweden,  ref.  11-E).  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  large  and  handsome  bridge.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, a  college  with  an  observatory,  and  a  caliinet  of  natural 
history.  Copper,  iron,  timlier,  and  gi'ain  are  exported  from 
this  town  through  Lake  Wener  and  the  Gotha  Canal;  suf- 
fered by  fire  in  1865,  since  which  time  the  town  has  greatly 
improved  in  appearance.     Pop.  (1891)  8,716. 

Carlstadt,  .\xdre.\s  Rodolphus  Bodexsteix  :  b.  at  Carl- 
stadt,  in  Franconia,  prol)ably  two  years  before  Luther  (1481); 
d.  at  Basel,  Dec.  25,  1541  ;  played  a  singular  [lart  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  He  studied  theology  at  va- 
rious Italian  univei-sities,  and  was  in  1513  appointed  profes- 
sor at  Wittenberg,  where  he  expounded  the  Christian  doc- 
trines in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Schoolmen.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  some  time  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  found  the  wliole 
theology  of  the  university  changed  by  Luther.  He  first 
offered  some  opposition,  but  then  suddenly  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Reforuu'r  and  carried  them  to  extremes.  Dur- 
ing Luther's  stay  at  the  Wart  burg  he  caused  great  dis- 
turbance in  Wittenberg  by  his  violence  and  recklessness, 
and  it  cost  Luther  great  exertions  to  rest<ire  order.  Hu- 
miliated at  his  failure.  Carlstadt  began  to  attack  Luther,  and 
made  himself  the  center  of  a  circle  of  ill-a(lvise<l  enthusi- 
asts. In  1528  he  was  banished  from  Saxony,  and  in  1.530  he 
settled  at  Strassburg.  Siding  with  Zwingli  in  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Lord's  Supi)er,  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Ba-xel,  where  he  continued  his  attacks  (Ui  Luther. 
(See  his  Life  by  .liiger,  Stuttgardt.  1856.)  A  complete  list 
of  his  works — mostly  polemical,  and  often  rather  unsavory 
— has  been  given  bv  Rotermund  in  his  Erueuertes  Andenken 
(Bremen,  1818). 

Carlton.  Thomas.  D.  D.  :  clergyman  of  the  :Methodist 
Episcopal  Church:  b.  in  Londonderry,  X.  Il...luly  26,  1808: 
began  his  ministry  in  the  Geni'se('  Conrercuce  in  1829;  oc- 
cupied ituportaut  pulpits  in  Rochester,  ButTalo,  and  other 
places  for  several  years.  His  superior  a<lmiiiistrative  and 
financial  abilities  led  to  his  ap|>oinltnent  as  agent,  for  three 
years,  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  as  presiding  elder 
of  important  districts  for  seven  years,  and  princijial  agent 
or  publisher  of  the  Methodist   Book  Concern  in  New  York, 


and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  .Society  for  twenty 
years  (1852-72).     D.  in  Elizabeth,  X.  ,1.,  Apr.  16;  1874. 

Carliidovi'fa  Palma'ta :  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order 
Pandancicew  ;  grows  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
It  produces  the  leaves  of  which  panama  hats  are  made. 
Those  of  the  best  quality  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf  with- 
out any  joints.  As  this  process  requires  several  months,  the 
price  of  suth  a  hat  is  very  high, 

Carlyle,  kar-lll'  :  capital  of  Clinton  co..  111.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  9-D) :  on  railroad  and 
on  the  Kaskaskia  river ;  48  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis ;  has  fine 
churches,  school-houses,  and  stores  and  a  spoke-factory.  The 
public  libr.ary  contains  5,000  volumes.  There  is  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies.     Pop.  (1880)  2,017:  (1890)  1.784. 

Editor  of  "  Co.vstiti'Tiox  and  Union." 

Carlyle,  Alexander,  D.  D.  :  Scottish  Presbyterian  divine ; 
b.  at  Prestonpans,  Jan.  26,1722:  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Edinlnn-gh.  Glasgow,  and  Leyden ;  ordained  as 
minister  of  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh,  1748:  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  1770  :  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  1789. 
His  Autohiogiaplnj,  edited  Ijy  Burton  in  1860  (London),  ex- 
cellently describes  the  society  and  events  of  his  time.  D.  in 
Inveresk,  Aug.  25,  1805. 

Carlyle.  Thomas:  a  distinguished  British  critic  and  his- 
torian ;'b.  Dec.  4,  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  Scotland.  He  was 
of  a  family  of  peasants,  "[lithy,  bitter-siioken  bodies,"  and 
his  father  was  a  stone-mason.  He  was  educated  at  Annan 
school — the  "  Hinterschlag  (i.  e.  whip  liehind)  Gymna- 
sium "  of  Sartor  Bi'mrfus — and  at  Edinburgh  University. 
At  school  he  made  acquaintance — which  ripened  into  a 
warm  friendshiii — with  Edward  Irving,  afterward  the  fa- 
mous preacher  and  founder  of  the  Irvingite  communion. 
In  1814  Carlyle  became  nuxtheinatical  master  in  Annan 
Academy,  and  continued  to  teach  there  and  subsequently  at 
Kirkcaldy  till  1818.  His  first  published  book  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Li-!jendri''s  Oeomelrij  (1824).  He  began  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  magazines  about  1820,  and  set  himself  especially 
to  the  task  of  acquainting  English  readers  with  German  lit- 
erature through  his  translations  and  critical  essays.  His 
Life  uf  Schiller  was  published  in  the  Liindon  Magazine  in 
1823-24.  His  translation  of  M'ilhelm  Meister  appeared  in 
1824,  and  Specimen.^  of  Oernian  Romance — Tieck.  Sichter, 
Jlusteiiti.  IIoffDiaiin.  etc. — in  1827.  He  wrote  for  the  Ldin- 
hurgh.  Foreign,  and  Wesfniinxter  HerieWf'  and  fraser'n  -Mag- 
azine articles  on  Goethe,  Werner.  X'ovalis.  Heyne,  Richter. 
German  playwrights,  early  German  literature,  the  2\ihelungen 
Lied,  etc.  His  own  style  became  gradually  more  and  more 
tinctured  with  Germanisms.  Richter  had  a  particularly 
strong  influence  on  him.  and  his  imitation  of  that  writer's 
whimsical,  nncouth.  and  rhapsodical  manner  produced  in 
time  a  vicious  and  affected  diction  in  his  imitator.  In  1824 
he  went  to  London,  married  Jane  Wi'lsh  in  1826,  and  after 
a  short  residence  in  Edinburgh  removed  to  a  solitary  farm 
received  by  her  as  an  inheritance,  at  Craigenputtoch,  among 
the  wihl  granite  hills  of  Dumfriesshire.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  Emerson,  by  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
lieriew.  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  intimacy,  and  by 
othei-s  wlio  were  attracted  by  the  power  and  originality  of 
his  writings.  In  1833-34  he  jiublished  in  Fraser'n  Maga- 
zine his  first  great  Ijook  Sartor  lirxartus  (The  Tailor  Re- 
tailored).  This  was  a  satire  on  shams,  conventions,  the  dis- 
guises anil  wrappings  of  the  human  soul.  It  purported  to  be 
the  life  and  ••clothes-philosophy  "  of  Herr  Diogenes  Teufels- 
drockh.  Professor  of  Things-in-General  in  the  University  of 
Weissnichtwo  (know-not-where),  and  was  possibly  sugg<'.sted 
by  a  ]iaragrapli  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub :  -  A  sect  was  es- 
tablished who  held  the  univei-se  to  be  a  large  suit  of  clothes," 
etc.  In  1834  Carlyle  removed  to  Chelsea,  a  London  suburb, 
where  he  resideil  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1837  he  pub- 
lished his  French  Remhition,  whicli  is  not  so  much  a  history 
as  a  series  of  vivid  pictures.  He  conceived  of  hi.story  dra- 
matically, and  defined  it  as  "  the  essence  of  innumeralile  bi- 
ographies." His  French  Revolution  is  really  a  great  tragedy 
acted  out  liy  a  few  leading  characters.  ;\Iiral)eau.  Danton, 
and  others.  "The  MS.  of  the  first  volume  had  been  lent  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  while  in  his  jiossession  was  acciden- 
tally burru'il.  Carlyle  rewrote  it  with  infinite  pains,  but  he 
said  of  the  new  version,"!  dinna  tliink  it's  the  same."  Charf- 
i.im  (1839)  dealt  with  a  modern  social  and  jiolitical  |iroblem. 
In  Heroes  anil  Hero  Worxliip  (1841)  he  repeated  and  devel- 
oped most  fully  the  political  philosophy  of  Chartism  and  the 
ideas  sketched'in  his  three  early  essays.  Signs  of  the  Times 
(1829),  History  (1830),  and  Characteristics  (1831).     He  took 
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issue  with  modern  liberalism:  willi  the  utilitarians  and  their 

'■  Rreatpst  happiness"  priiicipli' ;  with  tlie  conelnsions  ot  po- 
lilical  I'cniKiniy,  which  he  eiillfil  the  "  ilisiinil  seience";  and 
with  the  /(((Wfi-^«i>e  theciiy  cit  j;(>veninii-nt,  whieli  he  said 
makes  il  the  business  (if  guveinnient  not  to  govern,  but  to 
refrain  from  governing,  t'arlyle  had  no  faith  in  ilemoeraey 
and  universal  suffrage;  he  sneered  al  the  self-eongratula- 
tions  of  the  age,  and  the  talk  about  unexampled  prosperity, 
progressof  the  s|ieeies,the  marchuf  intellect,  ete.  Ilecalled 
Ihi'  American  civil  \var""tlii'  liiirniiigof  a  ilirty  chinuiey." 
and  wrote  contemptuously  about  77((-  Sij/i/tr  y»e4Y(o«  (1849) 
ami  Slwiiliiig  Niagara  (18(>T).  His  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  hero  was  furtlier  illustrated  in  his  CruinuvU's 
Lflln-K  and  SpeeclifK  (1845),  which  nniy  be  said  to  have  rev- 
(■hitionize<l  the  general  estinnite  of  its  subject,  and  his  Ilis- 
liirii  of  Frederkk  the  (rreo^  (18.")8-<5o).  The  last-uientioned 
work  gave  evidence  of  an  increasing  acbniratiun  for  mere 
despotic  force,  as  Pant  and  Frexi-nt  (184."))  and  Latter-day 
I'aiiiplilets  (18.'i())  had  shown  a  constantly  growing  eocen- 
Irieitv  of  style  and  pessimism  of  tlioughl  in  their  violent  ar- 
raignment of  modern  society.  The  Liff  of  John  Sterling 
(I8.")l)  was  of  ndlder  mood,  and  is  one  of  Carlyle's  plea.sante.st 
bdciks.  In  1860  Carlyle  was  honored  with  tlie  rectorship  of 
Edinliurgli  I'niversity.  and  made  an  address  to  the  students. 
In  187.")  ajipearcd  his  JJarly  Kings  of  yorwag.  After  his 
death.  l'"cli.  4.  1881.  liis  Be m i n i sn- nri'X  were  edited  by  .1.  A. 
Fronde,  and  re-cdiled  by  Charles  H.  Norton  in  1887.  Mr.  Xor- 
I'.n  also  edited  the  Correapondence  of  Thomaa  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  in  1886,  and  the  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle and  Goethe  in  1887.  (See  also  Letters  and  llemurials 
of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  1883.)  The  first  collected  edition 
of  Carlyle's  works  was  published  in  18.'57-r)8 ;  a  second  col- 
lected edition  in  34  vols,  wjis  issued  in  1870-82. 

Henry  A.  Beers. 

Carniagnolo.  kaar-numn-yor:  a  political  song  of  the  .Jae- 
(.liins  in  ilic  French  Revolution  :  also  applied  to  a  popular 
dance  of  that  period,  and  to  a  jacket  which  was  worn  by  the 
revohiticmists  !is  a  symbol  of  patriotism. 

Ciir'iiian.  -\i.rert,  JI.  A.,  1).  D.:  minister  of  M.  E.  Church  ; 
b.  in  Matilda,  Out.,  Canada,  .lune  27.  1833:  educated  at  Vic- 
toria University  :  president  of  .Vibert  Seminary,  College,  and 
University  1857-74;  elected  bishop  of  the  Meth.  Church  in 
Canada  in  1874 ;  served  in  this  office  until  the  union  of  1883, 
when  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  .Mel li.  Church 
of  Canada,  which  position  he  now  (18it4)  fills;  author  of 
Guiding  L'ye  and  various  nnigazinc  articles. 

t'iiriiiiir'tlion,orCaermartli<'ii(aiic.  .VaridHniim,\\'f\sh, 
Caer  Fyrddyn):  a  seaport-town  of  Soiitli  Wales;  capital  of 
Carmarthenshire;  on  the  river  Towy,  8  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Bristol  Channel  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
11-1)).  It  has  a  picturesijui^  situation,  but  tlie  streets  are 
steep  and  narrow.  The  Towy,  which  is  here  cros.sed  by  a 
bridge,  is  navigalile  for  vessels  of  200  tons  from  its  mouth 
to  this  point.  Tin  plates,  east  iron,  timlier,  slates,  h^ad  ore* 
marble,  and  grain  are  cxpnrtcil  from  it.  The  famous  prophet 
.Merlin  is  s;iii|  tn  liave  lu-i'n  born  here.      I'op.  11,000. 

Carinar'thcnsliiri'.  <ir  CacnnarHii-nsliirc  :  a  county  of 
South  Wales;  bouiuled  X.  Ijy  Cardigan.  K.  by  Brecon,  S.  E. 
by  (rlamorgan,  S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel  (here  called  Car- 
marthen Bay),  and  W.  by  Peudiroke.  Area,  974  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  is  mountain- 
ous: the  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile.  It  is  oounded  X'.  by  the 
river  Teify,  and  intersected  liy  t  he  Towy,  winch  Hows  tlirough 
the  <'elel>rated  \'ale  of  Towy,  30  miles  long.  Us  mineral  re- 
sipurees  are  copper,  coal,  iron,  lead,  slate,  nuvrble,  etc.  Capi- 
tal, Carmarthen.     Pop.  (1891)  l:iO..")74. 

Carinalliiaiis:  See  K.armatuuxs. 

Car'nicl :  town;  capital  of  Putnam  eo.,  N.  Y. (for  loeation 
of  ciiunty,  see  nuip  of  New  York,  ref.  7-K) :  on  N.  Y.  and 
North.  K.  I{. :  .iO  miles  N.  by  V,.  from  New  York  city,  in  the 
Crolon  water-shed.  Itistlu  site  of  Drew  Ladies' College. 
The  well-known  summer  re-sort  of  Lake  Mahopac  is  situated 
in  Carnu'l  township.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  estimated,  7(X). 
Editor  of  "Pitxam  (ihntv  Coirier." 

Car'niclites.  or  the  Order  <>f  Our  l,a(ly  of  .Mt.  Caniiel : 

a  monjistic  onler  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church  :  founde<l  on 
Mt.  Carniel  in  11.56  by  the  erusailer  Berthold  from  Calabria: 
but  the  Carmelites  claim  to  have  been  instituted  by  the 
prophet  Elijali.  They  were  compelh'd  by  the  Saracens  to 
Wear  a  striped  dress ;  but  later  their  present  brown  habit, 
with  white  cloak  and  scapular,  was  adopted,  and  they  were 
called  "Tlie  While   Friars."     Thev  were  at  first    under  the 


rule  given  them  by  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jenisalem  in  1209. 
They  were  liermits  at  first,  but  when  they  passed  into  Europe 
in  1238,  being  driven  out  by  the  Jlnliannnedans,  they  began 
to  live  in  communities,  and  their  rule  was  mitigated  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.,  and  confirmed  under  the  title  "Order  of  Friars 
of  (Jur  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  "  (1247).  Carmelite  nuns  were 
instituted  in  14.52.  St.  Theresa  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  re- 
formeil  t  hem.  and  the  friars  as  well,  and  the  strict  Carmelites 
are  called  I)iscalce<l  or  Barefooted  Carmelites.  They  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  fonncr.  Their  manner  of  life  is 
very  austere.  The  Carmelite  monks  and  nuns  are  found, 
both  Mitigated  and  Disealeeate,  in  ahuost  every  country, 
though  in  numbers  they  are  much  reduced.  The  pulpit 
orator  Father  llyacinthe(Loysoii)  was  superior  of  the  Bare- 
footed Carmelites  in  Paris. 

Carniel.  Mt. :  amountain-riilgeof  Palestine:  extends  from 
the  plain  of  l'',s<lr,'U'lon  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  terminates 
in  a  steep  promontory  in  that  sea.  about  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
Acre  ;  hit.  32'  51  10  "X.,  Ion.  34  .57  42'  E.  It  is  formed  of 
limestone,  with  an  admixture  of  liornstone.  Its  highest 
point  is  1.740  feet  above  the  sea.  an<l  it  terminates  in  a  blulf 
480  feet  above  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  and  laurels  grow 
on  its  sunnnit  and  sides.  Carmel  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  place  where  the  [irophel  Elijah  slew  the  priests  of 
Baal,  lie  lived  there  hidden  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  and 
the  cave  in  which  he  found  shelter  is  still  shown.  From  the 
first  [la.ssage  of  Scripture  (1  Kings  xviii.  19)  in  which  the 
mountain  is  mentioned,  it  ajipears  that  it  was  considered  a 
holy  place,  where  altars  were  erected  to  Baal :  hence  the  rea- 
son why  Elijah  selected  it  for  his  sacrifice.  The  exact  place 
where  the  wondrous  contest  between  Jehovah  and  Baal  took 
place  and  the  fires  pi'oved  who  was  the  true  God  (1  Kings 
xviii.  17-42)  has  not  been  identified.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Carmel  in  Hebrew  is  a  park  or  garden.  X'ear  the  to)) 
of  the  lilulf  is  a  monastery,  the  inmates  of  which,  eighteen  in 
nundier,  are  called  Carmelites  (</.  v.).  The  Order  of  Mt. 
Carmei,  was  a  body  of  100  knights,  all  of  noble  descent,  in- 
stituted by  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Car'meii  Syl'va:  pseudonym  of  Queen  Pauline  Eli.sabeth 
Otlilie  Louise  of  Roumania ;  b.  Dec.  29.  1843:  married  Xov. 
15.  1869,  to  Prince  Karl  von  Ilohenzollern,  proclaimed  King 
of  Roumania  Mar.  14.  1881.  It  was  not  vnitil  after  her  mar- 
riage that  Carmen  Sylva  showed  her  powers  as  a  writer.  Her 
childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  close  companionship 
with  her  father.  Prince  Ilermaim  Karl  von  Wied,  a  man  of 
serious  and  even  philoso|)hii'  mind.  She  knew  also  the  aged 
Arndl,  and  interested  herself  in  many  languages  and  litera- 
tures. From  1880  on.  however,  she  has  given  continual 
evidences  of  her  own  ability  as  a  writer.  In  that  year  ap- 
peared her  Sappho \  in  \>i^\.  Rnmiinisehe  Dichtungen  and 
Sturme;  in  1882,  Jehovah.  Die  I!e.re.  and  Leidens  Erden- 
gang;  in  1883,  Pelesch  Mtirchen.  Her  lyric  poems  have 
been  published  under  the  title  Meine  Ruh'  (4  vols.  2d  ed. 
Berlin,  1886).  Carmen  Sylva  is  universally  beloved  in  Rou- 
nuniia,  owing  to  her  efforts  to  improve  iio])ular  educjition 
and  her  interest  in  the  development  of  Roumanian  indus- 
tries. See  Kremnitz,  Carmen  Sylva  (Berlin,  1882):  and  Von 
Stackelberg,  Ans  Carmen  Sylva's  Leben  (4th  ed.  1880) ; 
Blanche  Roosevelt,  Elisabeth  of  Roumania  (London,  1891). 

A.  K.  .'\lARsn. 

Car'llli :  city  (founded  in  1812):  capital  of  White  eo..  III. 
(for  location  of  countv.  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  10-F);  on 
L.  and  X.  and  C.  C.  C.  and  St.  L.  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  Little  Wa- 
bash river  :  124  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis.  JIo..  and  38  miles  W. 
of  Evansvilli'.  Ind.  It  has  8  churches,  good  public  schools, 
with  school  lilu'ary  and  lecture  course,  2  saw  and  stave  mills, 
and  3  grist  ami  Hour  mills.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
very  rich  agricultural  county,  wheat  and  corn  being  the 
principal  grains  produced  :  there  are  large  apple  and  peach 
orclnirds.     Pop.  (1880)  2,512;  (1890)  2,785. 

Editor  of  "Courier." 

("armin'ativos :  me<iicines  such  as  cardamoms,  ginger, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  peppermint  and  juniper,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  flatulence  and  colic. 

Car'lililie  [from  Fr.  carmin:  Span,  rarmesi:  Ital.  ear- 
mesino  <  Arab,  qennaz'i.  crimson,  deriv.  of  qermiz.  the  cochi- 
neal insect :  cf.  crimson,  kermks  ;  ultim.  from  Sansk.  kriniija, 
live  produced  by  an  insect  or  worm  {krnii-)]:  a  beautiful  red 
pignuMit  coniposeil  chiefly  of  cochineal,  mixed  with  alumina 
and  a  little  oxide  of  tin.  It  is  employed  by  artists  and  silk- 
dvers,  anil  is  an  ingredient  in  the  best  red  inks.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  of  all  red  jiigments.  and  has  been 
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in  use  since  the  midiUe  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Under 
the  name  of  range  it  is  used  by  women  to  paint  tlieir  cheeks. 
One  of  tlie  processes  by  which  it  is  prepared  is  as  follows : 
Digest  1  lb.  of  cochineal  in  3  gal.  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes; 
add  1  07..  of  cream  of  tartar;  heat  gently  for  ten  minutes ;  add 
\  oz.  of  alum,  and  boil  it  for  several  minutes.  After  the  im- 
purities have  settled,  the  clear  liquid  is  placed  in  clean  glass 
pans  or  shallow  glazed  dishes,  in  whidi  it  is  allowetl  to  stand 
while  the  carmine  is  slowly  deposited.  Imitations  of  carmine 
are  made  of  rod  sandal-wood,  Brazil-wood,  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  are  often  sold  as  rouge.    See  Cochineal. 

Cariiio'na  (anc.  Cnrmo) :  a  town  of  Spain ;  province  of 
Seville ;  i)icturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  or  high  ridge  21 
miles  N.  E.  of  Seville  (see  map  of  Spain,  rcf.  lij-C).  It  is 
near  the  railway  which  connects  Seville  with  Cordova.  It 
contains  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  uni- 
versity. Here  are  manufactures  of  woolen  fabrics,  hats,  soap, 
leather,  and  excellent  wine  and  olive-oil.  It  has  a  large  an- 
nual cattle  fair.     Pop.  (1887)  17,459. 

Cariiac :  a  village  of  France  ;  department  of  Jlorbihan  ; 
19  nules  S.  E.  of  Lorient  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  4-B).  On 
a  wide  plain  adjacent  to  Carnac,  and  near  the  sea.  is  a  re- 
uuirkalilo  monument,  consisting  of  about  1.100  to  1.200  (for- 
merly over  4.000)  rude  obelisks  of  granite,  standing  with 
their  smaller  ends  on  the  ground,  arranged  in  eleven  parallel 
rows,  and  from  6  to  21  feet  high.  Most  writers  have  called 
these  remains  Druidical  or  Celtic,  but  late  authorities  ascribe 
them  to  a  prehistoric  race.    Pop.  2,900. 

Car'nahan.  .Jamks.  D.  D..  LL.  D. :  a  Presbyterian  divine; 
b.  near  Carlisle.  Pa..  Nov.  1.5.  177o:  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1800;  was  a  tutor  there  1801-Oi:  licensed  1804.  After 
holding  several  pastorates,  he  became  in  1823  president  of 
Princeton  College,  performing  his  duties  with  fidelity  and 
wisdom  till  his  resignation  in  1854.  D.  in  Xewark,"N.  J., 
Mar.  2,  1859. 

Cariialiii'ba  Palm. or  Caraiiai'ba  Palm  {Copeniicia  ceri- 
fern):  a  l)cautifiil  palm  wliicli  aliounds  in  the  noi-th  part  of 
Brazil.    It  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  tlian  40  feet.    The 
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fruit  is  edible,  and  the  timber  is  valuable  for  several  purposes. 
The  young  leaves  arc  coated  with  wax.  whicli  is  i-ollocted. 
and,  like  the  wax  of  certain  other  species  of  palm,  is  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  Its  timber  is  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  used  for  veneering. 

Car'nallitp:  a  hydrated  chloride  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesimn.  which  occurs  in  coarse  graindar  ma.sses.  mixed  with 
rock-salt,  near  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia.  It  is  used  as  a  fertil- 
izer of  the  soil. 

Carnar'voii.  or  raoriinrvoii  (an<'.  Segini/iiim) :  a  seaport- 
town  ii\'  Xortii  Wali'-i;  capital  of  Carnarvonshire;  on  the  east 


side  and  near  the  southwest  end  of  the  Menai  Strait,  which 
separates  it  from  the  island  of  Anglesey  (see  map  of  England, 
ref.  8-1)).  It  is  7  miles  S.  W.  of  tlie  j\lenai  bridge,  and  about 
60  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Liverpool.  The  harbor  will  admit  ves- 
sels of  400  tons,  and  steam))oats  ])ly  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool.  Carnarvon  is  a  much-frequented  watering-place, 
and  lias  beautiful  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  Here  is  a  castle 
founded  by  Edward  I.  in  1282,  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  imposing  ruins  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  thirteen  embat- 
tled towers  surmounted  by  turrets.  Carnarvon  is  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  site  of  Segontium,  an  ancient  Roman  town 
or  station.     Pop.  10,000. 

Carnarvon,  Henry  I  Ioward  Molyxeux  Herbert,  Earl  of : 
an  English  Conservative  statesman :  b.  in  London,  June  24, 
1831;  succeeded  his  father  as  fourth  earl  in  1849.  He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  June,  1866, 
and  he  framed  a  plan  for  the  confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies,  which  was  approved  by  Parliament, 
lie  resigned  in  JIar..  18(i7.  liceause  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Reform  bill  whicli  Disraeli  introduced  :  resumed  office  under 
Disraeli  in  1874 ;  resigned  in  1878.  Duriiig  the  Conserva- 
tive administration  of  1885-86  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  author  of  The  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon  (1860), 
etc.     D.  June  28.  1890. 

Carnar'vonsliire,  or  Carnarvon :  a  county  of  North 
Wales;  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea;  has  an  area  of  577  sq. 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Jlenai  Strait  and  Carnarvon 
Bay,  N.  by  the  Irisli  Sea,  E.  by  Denliigh.  and  S.  by  ^Merioneth 
and  Cardigan  Bay.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous,  and 
the  scenery  is  remarkably  grand.  Here  is  Snowdon,  which 
is  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  and  rises  3.571  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  minerals  of  this  county  are 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  roofing-slate.  The  chief  branch 
of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  tor  the  dairy. 
Carnarvonshire  is  traversed  by  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railwav,  which  crosses  the  Menai  Strait.  Capital,  Carnarvon. 
Pop.  (1891)  118,225. 

Carna'tion  [from  Ijat.  carnafio,  fleshiness,  deriv.  of  earo, 
carnis,  flcsli :  but  cf.  Ital.  carnagione.  flesh-color] ;  This  term 
is  used  in  jiainting,  and  is  applied  to  the  flesh-tints  or  natural 
color  of  flesh  ;  also  to  the  parts  of  a  picture  which  represent 
the  nude  human  figure.  The  term  is  not  in  very  common 
use  at  present ;  the  phrase  flesh-tints  seems  to  have  re- 
placed it. 

Carnation  :  the  most  popular  ornamental  plant  of  the 
pink  family,  known  to  botanists  as  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 
The  aboriginal  form  of  the  carnation  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  its  wild  prototype  now 
grows  in  France  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  car- 
nation has  been  cultivated  for  several  centuries,  and  flowers 
were  known  in  old  times  which  were  nearly  4  inches  across. 
The  species  is  immensely  varialile.  in  the  color  and  shape  of 
Jhe  flower,  and  in  the  character  of  the  plant.     The  common 
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carnations  are  essentially  greenhouse  ])lants  ;  but  there  is  a 
trilie  of  outdoor  or  border  varieties  which  deserves  to  be  bet- 
ter known.  Carnations  are  commonly  classified  into  four 
groups  distinguished  by  the  markings  of  the  flower  :  Self-'t. 
or  those  having  Ijut  one  color  ;  picoteeit.  those  having  white 
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petals  iniirfiineJ  across  the  end  by  a  baml  of  folor:  flakes, 
with  two  colors  in  broad  stripes  running  Iciij^lliwisc  the 
petals  ;  and  bizarrex,  with  three  colors  disposed  in  stripes  or 
spots.  The  common  carnation  is  ordinarily  treated  as  an 
annual.  It  is  started  from  short  cMttinj;s  in  late  winter, 
and  the  plants  are  comnioidy  set  in  ,i;ronnd  in  the  open  diir- 
injj  summer.  They  are  taken  up  late  in  the  fall  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  gla-sshouse.  where  they  l>loom  nuire  or  less 
continuously  throughout  the  winter.  One  of  the  chief  faults 
of  the  larfce  carnations  is  their  habit  of  bursting  the  calyx 
with  ex])ansion  of  the  flower.  Carnation-growers  now  de- 
sire varieties  with  short  and  brAad  calyxes  which  possess 
pouch-like  expansions  to  take  up  and  equalize  the  pressure. 

L.  II.  Bailey. 

Cariie'adcs  (in  Gr.  KapvaiSris) :  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
orator:  b.  at  Cyrene.  in  Africa,  in  213  B.  c.  He  opposed 
the  (Icictrines  of  the  Stoics:  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
culled  the  New  Academy,  and  maintained  t  hat  man  has  no 
criterion  of  truth.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  subtle  dia- 
lectic and  powerful  and  specious  elo(|uence.  In  15.")  B.  c.  he 
was  sent  as  audiassador  from  Athens  to  Rome,  where  he 
gained  much  applause  by  his  orations.  ()ni>  day  he  eulo- 
gized justice,  and  the  next  day  refuted  himself  by  a  sophis- 
tical argument  tending  to  confound  tlie  distinction  between 
justice  and  injustice.  This  offended  Cato.  who  caused  him 
to  be  expelled  from  Rome.     I),  at  Athens  about  129  B.  r. 

Caniearie.  kar-ncg'i,  Andrew:  manufacturer;  b.  at 
Dumfermline.  Scotlaml.  Xov.  2.5,  183.5:  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  U.  S.  in  1S4.5 :  settled  at  Pittsburg,  and  began 
his  career  two  years  later  by  attending  a  small  stationary 
engine  ;  Ijecame  successively  telegraph-messenger,  operator, 
clerk  of  the  superintendent  of  telegra|>h-lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  Co.  at  Pittsburg,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburg  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  While  a  clerk 
in  the  superintendent's  office  he  aided  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Woodruff  sleeping-car,  which  gave  him  the  nucleus  of 
his  present  fortune.  Subsequently  he  formed  one  of  a  syn- 
dicate which  pui'chased  the  Storev  farm  on  Oil  Creek  for 
$40,000,  which  in  one  year  yielded"over  .^1,000,000  in  cash 
dividends.  He  associated  with  others  in  establishing  a  roll- 
ing-mill, which  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete system  of  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides managing  these  great  business  enterprises,  he  has  licen 
the  owner  of  a  number  of  British  newspapers,  which  are 
edited  in  the  interests  of  Radicalism.  He  lias  spent  large 
sums  of  money  for  educational  and  charitalile  purposes.  In 
1879  he  establishe<l  commodious  swimming-baths  for  the 
use  of  the  people  in  his  native  town  :  the  following  vear 
gave  140.000  for  a  free  lilirary  there  :  gave  .$.")0,000  in  1884 
to  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  for  a  histological 
laboratorv;  gave  ^.jKO.OOO  in  18S5  for  a  public  library  at 
Pittsburg:  and  in  IH.SG  gave  $2oO,000  for  a  music-hall  "and 
library  at  .Mlegheiiy  City,  Pa.  In  1890  a  large  music-hall 
was  erected  in  N'ew  York  through  his  instriimentalitv.  He 
has  given  ^2.")0,()00  for  a  library  in  Kdinburgh,  $.50,000  for  a 
library  at  .\yr,  ami  h.-is  also  estalilished  a  library  at  Braddock, 
Pa.  lie  has  contriliuted  many  articles  to  periodicals  on  so- 
cial anil  economic  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  An  Atnerican 
Fuu,-hi-h<iiiil  ill  lirilain  (188:!):  Hound  Hie  World  (1884) : 
and  Triumpliant  Democracy  (1886).  C.  K.  Adams. 

Carnei'ro  Leao',  Hoxorio  IIermeto:  Brazilian  states- 
man ;  b.  at  .lacahy,  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  .Jan.  11,  1801 ; 
studied  law,  and  before  he  was  thirty  years  old  had  attained 
high  judicial  honors.  Elected  deputy  in  18:!0,  he  was  suc- 
cessively re-elected,  voting  with  the  moderate  liberals  but 
retaining  his  political  independence.  By  exposing  a  revo- 
lutionary scheme  in  1H;!2,  he  save<l  the  country  from  great 
danger,  but  made  many  enemies.  From  Sept.,  1832,  to 
-Mar.,  1833,  he  was  Minister  of  .lusticc.  In  1836  he  joined 
the  new  conservative  party,  and  cpiickly  became  its  chief. 
In  1841  he  was  chosen  senator;  shortly  after  was  president 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  was  Prime  Minister  .Ian.,  1843.  to  Feb., 
1844:  president  of  Pernambuco  1849.  an<l  envoy  to  the  Pla- 
tiue  states  1851  :  received  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Parana 
.hily.  1852.  and  of  Marquis  of  Parana  Dec.  1854,  when  he 
again  became  I'rime  Minister,  He  remained  in  power  until 
his  death  at  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  Sept.  3,  18.56. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Canieiro  dp  Campos,  Jose  Jciquim  :  Brazilian  states- 
man:  b.  at  Baliia.  >Iar.  4,  1768.  lie  graduated  in  law  at 
Coimbra,  Portugal, and  returned  to  Brazil  in  the  fleet  which 
carried  the  royal  family  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  at  once 
employed  in  important  government  oflices.  and  in  1823  was 
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a  member  of  the  Brazilian  constituent  assembly.  In  politics 
he  was  a  moderate  liberal,  without  strong  party  prejudices, 
and  his  |)rol)ity  and  sincerity  won  him  universal  respect.  He 
was  three  times  minister,  councilor  of  state,  and  from  1826 
senator  from  Baliia.  In  1826  he  was  created  Marquis  of 
Caravellas.  On  the  abdication  of  the  Kmperor  Pedro  I.,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  three  regents  to  govern  Brazil  during 
the  minority  of  Pedro  II.  I),  at  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Sept.  8, 
1S;J6.  "  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Carno'liaii,  or  t'oriie'Uaii  [Fr.  cornaline,  deriv.  of  Lat. 
coniii.  horn;  the  other  form  with  c«;--  is  due  to  influence 
of  Lat.  carnem.  flesh]:  a  name  given  to  a  fine  variety  of 
chalcedony;  red  or  flesh-color,  and  rarely  milky  white.  It 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Beautiful  specimens  are  found 
in  Hindustan,  where  they  are  highly  prized,  and  are  manu- 
factured into  various  ornamental  articles ;  it  is  found  also  in 
Scotland  and  in  many  jiarts  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
bright,  clear  red  carnelian  is  most  valued, 

Car'iiifi'X  Ferry:  over  the  Gauley  river,  Nicholas  eo., 
Va. ;  about  8  miles  below  Summerville :  gives  its  name  to 
the  severe  action  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  near  this 
ferry  Sept.  10,  1861.  The  Confederates  under  Gen.  Floyd, 
numbering  about  5.000,  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves 
in  this  position,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Rosecrans  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  10.  Dark- 
ness terminated  the  battle  of  the  day.  and  during  the  night 
Gen.  Floyd,  being  largely  outnumbered,  escaped  with  his 
command  acro.ss  the  Ganlev  river,  destroying  his  bridge  be- 
hind him,  which  prevcnterl  pursuit.  All  the  camp  equi- 
page and  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
lorces. 

Cariiio'la  (in  Germ.  Kraiii):  a  division  or  crown  land  of 
the  Austrian  empire;  bounded  N.  by  Carinthia,  X.  E.  by 
Styria,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Croatia,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  the  Littoral  province.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  lUyria.  Area.  3,856  sq.  miles.  Tiie  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  partly  occupied  by  the  Carinthian  Alps.  Among 
its  remarkable  physical  features  are  Lake  Zirknitz  and  the 
rock-bridge  of  St."  Kanzian.  which  is  130  feet  high.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Save.  Carniola  contains  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria,  which  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Iron,  coal,  and  marble  also  occur.  Among  the  products  are 
flax,  silk,  honey,  and  wine.     Pop.  (1890)  498,9.58. 

Carnival  [from  Ital.  cameva'le,  explained  either  by  help 
of  the  Med.  IjoX.  carneleva  rium,  carnilem  men,  as  remo\a\  of 
flesh,  or  from  a  Lat.  currus  nai-a'lis,  boat  on  wheels,  from 
a  supposed  usage  of  the  processions.  The  explan.  from  Ital. 
came,  flesh  +  l^at.  vale,  farewell,  is  mere  folk-etym.] :  a  fes- 
tival in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Euroiie  just  pre- 
cedins  Lent.  It  was  formerly  most  brilliantly  celebrated  at 
Venice :  later,  especially  in  Rome,  Like  many  other  usages 
in  modern  Europe  the  customs  connected  with  the  carnival 
probably  originated  in  the  heathen  s]>ring-time  festivals,  as 
the  Lupercalia  and  Bacchanalia  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Yule-feasts  of  the  Germans.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
costly  banquets  with  the  rich,  and  drinking-bouts  among 
others,  markeil  the  time.  The  carnival  at  Rome  some- 
times la.sts  eight  days,  during  which  the  whole  city  is  given 
up  to  revelrv,  the  center  of  which  is  the  street  called  the 
Corso.  In  this  all  the  houses  are  hung  with  crim.son  dra- 
pery, and  each  afternoon  continuous  lines  of  carriages  and 
pro'menadei-s  pass  through  it.  Most  of  those  who  appear  in 
the  street  are  masked,  and  an  incessant  interchange  of  bou- 
quets, confeffi,  anc\  other  harmless  missiles  makes  a  scene 
of  extreme  liveliness.  At  six  o'clock,  after  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  clearing  of  the  Corso  by  troopers,  a  num- 
ber of  horses  are  let  loose  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and  are 
urged  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  to  full  speed.  The  last 
event  of" the  Carnival  week  is  the  celebration  of  the  Mocco- 
lelli.  For  this,  after  dark,  all  tlii^  revelei-s,  on  foot,  in  car- 
riages, and  at  the  windows  of  the  Corso,  provide  themselves 
with  a  number  of  small  lighted  tapers,  which  each  endeavors 
to  preserve,  while  he  puts  out  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
of  liis  neighbors.  The  political  disturbances  of  Italy  some- 
what depressed  these  festivities  from  1859  to  1870. 

Carniv'ora  [neut.  pi.  (sc.  animalia)  of  Lat.  carni  rnnis. 
flesh-eating:  cnrn-em,  ttvsh  +  vora're,  devour]:  animals 
which  prefer  Ihsh  and  eat  littleor  no  vegetable  food.  Thef 
belong  to  the  cla.ss  Mammalia,  the  name  J^enp  being  an 
earlier  name  for  the  same  group.  It  is  characteristic  of  them 
to  have  sharp  cutting  teeth,  simple  stomachs,  very  muscular 
bodies,  and  active  habits.     This  order  includes,  among  other 
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animals,  all  those  quath'upeds  ■which  are  properly  called 
beasts  oif  prey,  excepting  a  few  of  the  marsupials  of  Austra- 
lasia, which  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and  resemble  in 
their  external  characters  certain  animals  of  this  order,  which 
they  may  be  said  to  represent  in  the  native  fauna  of  that 
region.  Interesting  fossil  remains  of  carnivora  are  referred 
to  the  eras  just  preceding  and  just  following  the  glacial 
period.     The  order  is  divided  into  several  families,  as  Fe- 

LID^,  MUSTELID-E,  UrSID^E,  CaXID^E,  PhOCID.E,  CtC.  (}.  ('.). 

Carnivorous  Plants:  See  Insectivorous  Plants. 

Car'noolian,  John  Murray.  M.  D.  :  b.  at  Savannah.  Ga., 
July  4,  1817;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  various 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  began  practice  in  New 
York  in  1847;  soon  gained  distinction  for  his  liold  and  suc- 
cessful surgical  operations.  Thus  he  excised  the  whole  trunk 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  for  the  cure 
of  neuralgia,  depending  upon  disease  in  the  nerve.  This 
nerve  was  cut  out  from  the  infraorbital  foramen  to  the  fora- 
men rotundum.  and  consequently  involved  an  operation 
through  the  malar  bone  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  1853  he 
tied  the  femoral  artery,  and  thus  ingeniously  cured  a  disease 
of  exaggerated  nutrition,  ehphrintinfiis  arabitm,  which  opera- 
tion has  been  accepted  in  Eiu-ope  and  extensively  practiced. 
He  also  tied  the  primitive  carotid  artery  on  both  sides  for 
the  cure  of  elephantiasis  of  the  head-base  and  neck.  lie  ex- 
sected  the  entire  radius  in  1853,  the  entire  ulna  in  1854,  and 
also  exsected  the  entire  lower  jaw  and  the  calcancum.  In 
1851  he  became  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  New  York  Jledi- 
cal  College  and  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  State  Immigrant 
Hospital.  He  published  many  valuable  professional  mono- 
graphs and  lectures;  a  treatise  on  Congenital  Dis/ocat ions 
(1850) ;  a  translation  of  Rokitansky's  Pathological  Anatomy, 
etc.     D.  in  New  York,  Oct.  28,  1887. 

Carnot.  kaarno,  Lazare  Hippolvte:  a  French  radical 
republican ;  son  of  L.  X.  JI.  Carnot ;  b.  at  St.-()raer,  Apr.  6, 
1801.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
1840  to  1848.  and  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  from 
February  to  .Inly  of  that  year.  In  1864-68  he  was  again  a 
member  of  the  Ijcgislative  Assembly.  In  1871  he  was" again 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  extreme 
left.  He  wrote  an  able  work  on  Saint-Simoiiism,  and  pub- 
lished the  memoirs  of  his  father  (2  vols.,  1860-64).  D.  Mar. 
16,  1888. 

Carnot,  Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite  :  soldier  and  states- 
man ;  b.  in  Nolay,  Burgundy,  May  13,  1753,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  ilistinguished  families  of  France.  He  was 
i-ilucated  as  a  soldier  and  a  military  engineer,  and  at 
eighteen  distinguished  himseU  so  greatly  as  to  earn  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  was  honored 
with  the  laurel  crown  in  1783  for  his  eulogy  on  Vauban,and 
was  sent  to  the  legislature  by  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  later, 
as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  voted  for  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  took  a  prounnent  place  among  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  was  regarded  by  bis  countrymen  as  the  genius 
of  victory,  exhibiting  the  talents  later  illustrated  by  the 
German  "Von  Moltke.  He  was  Minister  of  War  before  the 
consulate  was  eslalilished,  and  voted  against  its  extensi(m, 
as  well  as  against  the  empire  ;  but.  defeated,  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  in  the  early  days  of  the  latter.  He  died,  pro- 
scribed, at  Magdeburg,  in  1823.  R.  II.  Thurston. 

Carnot,  Marie  Frani;ois  Sadi  :  President  of  the  French 
Hepublie;  I),  at  Limoges,  Aug.  11,  1837;  the  son  of  Adolphe 
Carnot  and  grandson  of  L.  X.  JI.  Carnot,  "the  organizer  of 
victory  "  of  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon.  He  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  famous  "founder  of  the  science  of  thermo- 
dynamics," the  first  Sadi  Carnot,  and  was  by  profession  an 
engineer.  He  was  educated  at  the  6cole  Polytechniqueand 
tfie  Ecole  des  Ponts  ct  Chaussees,  Paris,  graduating  at  both 
with  high  distinction.  He  was  immeiliafely  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  engineer  corps  and  given  tasks  of  consider- 
!il)le  importance,  winch  were  admirably  performed.  His 
first  active  service  was  performed  during  tlie  siege  of  Paris, 
1871,  when  he  was  nuicle  Prefet  ile  la  Seine-Inferieure.  and 
<liscliarged  the  duties  of  commissary-general  under  ])ecul- 
iarly  trying  circumstances  with  markerl  suc<'ess.  He  took 
jiart  iti  all  important  works  of  defense,  and  distinguislied 
himself  as  much  l)y  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  as  by 
his  gallantry  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He  was  a  republican, 
and  earnest  in  his  republicanism.  lie  was  ele<'ted  to  the 
Natidual  Assembly  in  1871  by  the  Cote-d'Or,  and  immedi- 
ately became  proiniiU'Ht  in  its  discussions.  In  1876  he  be- 
^•ame  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  taking  liis 


seat  as  member  for  Beaune ;  became  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  in  1878,  and  there  had  ample  scope  for  his  engineer- 
ing and  constructive  talent.  He  was  promoted  to  the  min- 
istry of  Public  Works  in  the  cabinet  of  1881-82 ;  made  Min- 
ister of  Finance  in  1882  and  again  in  1886,  with  Brisson  as 
Premier ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Grevy  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature.  Dec.  3,  1887,  to  fill  the  president's  chair. 

In  his  message  of  Dee.  12  he  outlined  a  policy  of  practical 
reforms,  economical  administration,  peace  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
navy — a  policy  which  he  followed  with  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess throughout  his  administration.  He  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  in  the  hostility  of  the  different  factions. 
The  supporters  of  Boulangcr,  the  socialists,  and  the  anarch- 
ists were  the  most  disturbing  elements  in  the  state,  but  he 
won  the  confidence  of  all  conservative  republicans.  The 
attempt  of  his  enemies  to  involve  his  name  in  the  Panama 
scandal  proved  an  utter  failure.  On  the  night  of  June  24, 
1894,  while  attending  an  exposition  at  Lyons,  he  was  stabbed 
by  an  Italian  anarchist  and  died  the  following  day.  His  suc- 
cessor in  office  was  M.  Casimir-Perier.      R.  H.  Thurston. 

Carnot,  Nicholas  Leonard  Sadi  :  "  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern science  of  thermodynamics";  b.  June  1,  1796,  in  the 
smaller  Luxembourg,  where  his  father,  the  genius  of  the 
army  in  the  days  of  the  consulate,  was  living  as  member  of 
the  Directory.  A  year  later  they  were  obliged  to  flee  in 
consequence  of  proscription.  The  boy.  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion and  affected  still  more  seriously  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  life  which  his  mother  was  compelled  to  lead,  continued 
weak  in  body,  but  grew  rapidly  in  power  and  strength  of 
mind.  His  father  returned  to  France  during  the  consulate 
of  Napoleon,  and  was  made  Minister  of  War,  the  child  thus 
being  brought  into  Paris,  where  he  was  educated,  in  part,  in 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  sixteen  in  the  year  1812.  Two  years  later 
he  left  the  school  with  the  rank  No.  6,  and  was  sent  into  the 
field  to  engage  in  work  on  fortifications.  In  1810  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  staff,  where  he  found  large  opportu- 
nities for  scientific  study,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
enthusiasm  and  success.  The  outcome  of  this  work  was  a 
small  but  now  famous  hook,  Ei'fiexions  siir  la  puissance 
motrice  du  feu,  the  first  of  modern  works  on  thermodynam- 
ics, the  science  of  heat  and  work  transformations.  In  this 
little  treatise,  as  subsequently  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson,  Carnot  anticipates  all  the  great  discoveries 
and  principles  of  science  of  the  later  thermodynainists  Ran- 
kine  and  Clausius,  including  the  common  efficiency  of  all 
working  substances,  the  constant  values  of  the  specific  heats, 
the  thermodynamic  cycle,  and  the  idea  of  its  reversibility. 
He  even  computed  a  rough  measure  of  the  "  mechanical 
equivalent "  of  heat,  and  asserted  the  unchangeability  of  the 
aggregate  energy  of  the  universe  and  its  transformability. 
He  recognized  the  modern  theory  of  the  nature  of  heat- 
motion,  but  based  his  work  on  the  older  material  theory  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  scientific  men  of  his  time. 
Carnofs  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
into  which  he  entered  with  enthusiasm.  D.  of  cholera  in 
Paris,  Aug.  24,  1832.  See  Beflexions  sur  la  puissance  mo- 
trice du  feu  (Paris,  1824) ;  also  a  translation  bv  the  writer 
(New  York,  1890).  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Caro,  kiir'o :  cajiital  of  Tuscola  co..  Mich,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Jlichigan,  ref.  6-J):  on  Jlich.  Cent. 
R.  R.  (Bay  City  Div.);  on  Cass  river;  100  miles  by  rail 
N.  N.  W.  lif  Detroit.  Caro  has  five  chur<-hes.  new  central 
school,  new  city-hall,  ilouring-mills,  lumber  mid  stave  fac- 
tories, water-works  supplied  by  s]iriiigs,  and  electric  lights. 
The  chief  indu.stries  of  the  surrounding  region  are  agi'i- 
culture  and  stock-raising.  Pop.  (1880)  1,282 ;  (1890)  1.701 ; 
(1894)  1,780. 

Editor  of  "  Tuscola  County  Advertiser." 

Caro.  kaaro.  Annibale:  b.  in  1507  at  Citta  Nuova,  near 
Ancoiia,  Italy,  in  the  Pa])al  States;  was  for  several  years  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Lodovico  Gaddi ;  entered  after  the 
hitter's  death  (in  154:^)  the  service  of  Lodovico  Farnese,  a 
natural  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  since  1545  Duke  of 
I'arma  and  Piacenza ;  acconqianied  in  1548  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1566.  His  works 
occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  six- 
teenth centurv.  Thev  comprise  a  translation  of  the  ^-Eneid; 
Jiiiue  (\rm)):'Lettere  fduiiiiari  (2  vols.,  1572-75),  etc.  A 
collected  edition  appeared  in  1757  in  six  volumes. 

Caro,  kaa'rd',  Klme  Marie:  French  pjiilosopher;  b.  in 
Poitiers.   Mar.  4.  1826;  lecturer  in   the   Ecole    Normale  of 
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Paris  185";  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  1867:  momber  of 
the  French  Acaileniy  1876.  Ills  lectures  in  defense  of 
Christianity  were  very  popuhir,  especially  with  women. 
Author  ol  L'Jdef  Je  Dieii  et  .«-«  hdiivkiiix  Critiquns  (7th 
ed.  1883);  La  Pkilomphie  de  Goethe  (Sd  ed.  1880) ;  Le  Ma- 
tirialisme  et  la  Science  (4th  ed.  188:3) :  Etudes  Morales  mir 
le  Temps  present  (4th  ed.  1879);  Melanges  et  Portraits 
(1888).     I).  July  13,  1887. 

Car'ob.  or  .Vlararo'bii  [Arabic,  kharuob]:  a  tree  (Cera- 
tonia  sili(jitii)  oi  the  f;iiiiily  Leyuminosi?  ;  a  native  of  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  pinnate,  ever- 
green leaves,  with  two  or  three  paii-s  of  large  oval  leaflets. 


The  fruit  is  a  brown  |iod.  4  to  8  inches  lorifr.  having  a 
fleshy  or  uu^aly  |inlp  of  an  agreeable  taste,  wliich  is  exten- 
sively useil  as  fooil  by  the  .\rabs.  Moors,  and  Italians.  This 
fruit  or  pod  is  supposed  to  be  tlic  same  as  the  article  trans- 
lated "husks"  in  tlie  parable  of  tlie  Prodigal  Son :  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  tlie  locusts  eaten  by  .lohn  tlie  Baptist 
were  these  |)ods.  They  are  exported  to  Great  Britain  anil  the 
r.  S.  under  the  name  of  locust -beans ;  also  called  "  St.  .John's 
bread."     The  wixid  of  the  carob  is  liard  and  valuable. 

t'aroli'na  .Mari'a:  Queen  of  Naples;  b.  Aug.  13,  1752; 
a  daughter  ol'  l-'rancis  1.  and  Maria  Theresa  of  .Austria. 
She  was  m.-irricd  in  1768  to  Ferdinand.  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  over  wliom  she  obtained  great  influence.  She  per- 
suaded him  to  join  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte,  who 
•  xpcUed  King  Ferdinand  from  his  kingdom  in  1806.  D.  in 
X'ieuna.  Sept.  S.  1S14. 

Carolina.  North  :  See  Noktii  C.vuolixa. 

Carolina.  Sontil:  See  Smrn  ('.\kolixa. 

Car'oline  .\iiip'lia  Ellzalioth:  Queen  of  Enghind  :  b. 
May  17,  1768:  a  claughlcr  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  a 
niece  of  tieorge  III.  of  England.  She  was  married  in  1795 
to  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  afterward  (Jeorge  IV.,  who  regarded 
her  with  aversion,  and  separated  from  her  .soon  after  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte.  On  the 
ac^te-ssion  of  (ieorge  TV.  in  18'20  she  was  prosecuted  on  a 
charge  of  adult ery,  was  defended  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
was  not  ccmvicl.'il."     I).  Aug.  7,  1821. " 

Caroline  Books,  'Vnv.  (Liliri  Carolini):  exercised  a  de- 
cisive iiillueiici — at  least  so  far  as  the  Latin  Church  was 
concerned — on  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  image- 
worship.  The  second  synod  of  Nica-a  (787)  declared  in 
favor  of  images,  and  Pope  Adrian  T.,  who  ha<l  participated 
in  the  synod,  accepted  its  decrees  and  communicated  them 
onicially  to  Charlemagne  and  tlie  Frankish  Church. 
Charlemagne,  however,  who  at  that  moment  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  Byzantine  court  and  suspected  the 
pope  of  playing  false,  determined  to  have  not  only  the 
authoritv  of  tlie  svnod,  but  also  the  oithodoxv  of  its  de- 


crees thoroughly  scrutinized  by  his  own  theologians;  and 
the  result  of  that  scruliuy  was  the  Libri  Caroliyii.  The 
work  is  divided  into  four  books,  or  120  chapters,  and  con- 
tains a  very  sharj)  criticism  of  the  synod  and  its  decrees. 
The  principle  which  it  tries  to  establish  is  this:  Christian 
art  must  have  full  freedom  in  its  representation  of  Christian 
ideas,  but  any  superstitious  misuse  of  such  artistic  creations 
must  be  rigidly  excluded.  It  wa.s  sent  to  the  pope,  who 
received  thi'  rebuke  with  complete  submission,  and  the 
further  decisions  of  the  synods  of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of 
Paris  (825)  weri'  based  on  it.  The  best  edition  of  the  work 
is  that  liy  Ileuniann  (Hanover,  1731). 

Caroline  Islands:  an  archipelago  of  Jlicronesia ;  situ- 
ated between  the  I'liilippiiies,  the  Ladrones,  the  Mai^shall  isl- 
ands, and  New  (iuiiiea,  and  extending  from  lat.  3"  5'  to  12° 
N.  (sec  map  of  World,  rcf.  5-C).  Area.  560  sq.  miles.  They 
number  about  MU  islands.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  of  the  Malay  race.  The  islands  were  discov- 
eri'il  in  1543,  and  named  after  Charles  V.  The  Spaniards 
have  always  claimed  them  as  forming  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines. In  1885  the  Caroline  islands  wi'ie  claimed  Ijy  Ger- 
many. The  .sovereignty  of  Spain  over  these  islands  was  de- 
cided bv  the  pope  the  saiiii>  vear.  and  admitted  bv  Germanv 
and  Great  Britain.     Pop.  36',l)00. 

Caroliis-IMiran.  kiSr  o-ltis-diifaah,  Aiguste  i'Mu.v.  : 
painter  of  jiortiaits  and  of  figm-e  subjects:  h.  at  Lille.  .July 
4,  18i!7;  pupil  of  Souchon.  He  is  universally  known  as 
Carolns-Duran,  but  his  family  name  was  Durand,  and  he 
was  christened  Charles  \.  E.  His  portraits  of  women  are 
brilliant  and  are  much  in  fashion.  He  is  a  jiainter  of  great 
technical  skill  and  a  colorist  of  genuine  merit.  One  of  the 
best  of  his  portraits,  the  Ladi/  with  the  Glove  (1869).  is  in 
the  Liixemliourg  Gallerv,  and  a  ceiling  representing  The 
Triumph  of  Marie  de  iledici  is  in  the  Salle  Beauvais  in 
the  Louvre.  He  greatly  admires  Velasquez,  and  his  own 
work  pos-sesses  some  of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  the 
work  of  that  great  ina.stcr,  though  not  comparable  to  them 
in  artistic  value.  He  received  the  medal  of  honor  at  the 
Salon  of  1879,  and  was  created  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1889.  A  number  of  eontcniporary  American  ar- 
tists have  been  his  pupils  in  his  painting-school  in  Paris. 
He  is  a  sculptor  of  considerable  ability  and  a  talented  mu- 
sician.    Stuilio  in  Paris.  Wii,li.\m  A.  Cokfix. 

Carom :  See  Biu-hrds. 

Caroii.  Sir  .1osi;ph  Piiii,ii>I'K  Hkxe  Adoli-iik:  Canadian 
statesman  :  b.  in  the  city  of  Quebec  in  184;!.  He  graduated 
at  McGill  rniversity  in  1865 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year,  and  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  An- 
drews, Carol!  &  Andrews,  t^uebec.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1873,  and  to  each  succeeding  Par- 
liament up  to  and  including  that  of  1891.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  :\lilitia  Nov.  9,  1880.  a  cabinet  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  up  to  .Ian.  25,  1892.  when  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster-General.  He  was  knighted  in  1885, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  suppressing  the  Northwest 
rebellion.  Neil  JI.\cno.NALU. 

Carot'id  Ar'tery  [Or.  Koparriifs.  the  carotid  arteries, 
from  Kopovii,  to  stupefy,  because  pressing  upon  them  pro- 
duces sleep  (Ktfposi] :  the  large  artery  which  lies  at  the  side 
of  the  neck  and  supplies  blood  to  the  head  and  brain.  On 
the  right  side  the  primitive  or  coinnitm  carotid  artery  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  innominate  artery  which  springs 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  On  thi'  left  the  common  carotid 
springs  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Opposite  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  the  common  or  primary  carotid 
artery  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch,  the 
former  supplying  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  face,  timgue,  and 
other  external  parts  with  blood,  the  latter  entering  the  cra- 
nium through  the  carotid  canal  and  supplying  the  mem- 
branes ami  sulistanee  of  the  brain.  The  conimon  carotid 
and  the  branches  at  their  origin  are  comparatively  super- 
ficial and  may  be  readily  felt.  They  may  be  wounded  in 
stabs  and  In  attempted  suicide,  tliough  in  the  latter  case  the 
wound  rarely  penetrates  deep  enough  to  injure  this  vessel. 

Preipiently  the  carotids  jiulsate  vigorously  and  visil)ly, 
especially  in  certain  forms  of  heart  disease  and  in  an:emic 
persons."  Aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  is  occasionally  ob- 
served, and  has  called  for  the  operation  of  Lkiation  (7.  v.). 
The  circulation  in  the  brain  is  not  materially  interl'ered  with 
bv  it.  on  acc(uint  of  the  free  ana.-^tomosis  of  the  smaller 
brandies  with  those  from  the  carotid  artery  on  the  other 
side.  \V.  P. 
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Carouse,  ktia'roozh'  :  a  town  of  Switzerland ;  canton  of 
Geneva  ;  on  the  river  Arve  ;  H  miles  S.  of  Geneva ;  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  surrounded  by  elegant  villas  and  or- 
chards (see  map  of  Switzerland,  ref.  7-A).  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  watches,  leather,  potterv,  and  thread.  Pop.  (1888) 
5,703. 

Carp  {Cyprinus  carpios) :  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  family 
Cyprinidm;  distinguished  by  its  toothless  jaws,  its  fleshy 
lips  and  small  mouth  with  four  barbels  on  its  upper  jaw,  its 
stout  teeth  on  tlie  pharyngeal  bones,  its  olive-brown  color 
above  shading  off  into  yellow  below,  its  excellence  for  food, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  propagated,  and  the  variety  of  con- 
ditions under  whfch  it  will  thrive.  It  will  live  for  days 
with  no  other  water  than  that  afforded  by  wet  moss,  and  it 
is  said  t{>  iittiiin  at  times  to  the  age  of  300  years.  A  carp 
weighing  10  11>.  was  found  l)y  Schneider  to  contain  no  less 
than  70U.0U0  eggs.  It  thrives  best  in  the  quiet  waters  and 
soft,  muddy  bottoms  of  the  southei'n  temperate  zone, though 
is  is  found  "in  all  the  countries  of  Northern  JIurope  and  in 
America,  and  is  a  favorite  fish  in  China.  The  weight  at  five 
years  old  is  from  3  to  6  lb.  It  is  now  becoming  abundant 
in  the  lower  Sacramento,  where  it  has  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  liunters  and  sjiortsmen,  because  it  feeds  upon 
and  destroys  the  water-celery  which  makes  a  large  part  of 
the  food  of  the  canvasback-duck,  and  upon  which  the  deli- 
cate flavor  of  that  bird  is  supposed  to  depend. 

Carp-culture. — The  culture  of  carp  for  food  has  long  been 
a  very  important  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  This 
fish  is  common  not  onlv  in  most  of  the  large  rivers  of  South- 


The  carp. 

em  and  Central  Kurope,  but  has  been  grown  in  artificial 
ponds  with  extraordinary  success.  In  ]ioint  of  ease  of  cul- 
ture, rapidity  of  growth,  and  excellence  of  quality  for  the 
purposes  of  food,  the  carp  has  no  superior.  In  the  great 
cities  of  Clentral  Euroi)e.  such  as  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  differents  kinds  of 
salt-water  and  fresh-water  fish,  the  carp  is  a  favorite,  and, 
if  we  except  trout  and  s:dmon,  coMunands  oi'dinarily  a 
higher  price  in  the  mai'ket  than  .-iny  of  tlie  others.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  excellence  in  point  of  qualitv  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  uiost  important  food-producers  from  an 
economic  i)oint  of  view.  It  destroys  no  valuable  food  mat- 
ter, for  its  foorl  consists  for  the  most  part  of  products  of  na- 
ture which  could  not  otherwise  be  of  use.  It  is  so  easily 
satisfied  with  the  soil  and  water  in  wliieli  it  grows  tliat  i"t 
can  easily  lie  raised  almost  anywhere,  and  it  grows  so  rapidly 
that  under  good  management  it  brings  a  prompt  and  profit- 
able return  lor  the  investment. 

Jfix/ori/  nml  Viirii'fii'n. — The  carp,  it  is  supposed,  was 
originally  introduced  into  Europe  from  Central  .\sia.  Hut 
whatever  its  origin,  it  is  now  eonimon  in  most  of  the  rivers 
of  Kurope,  and  in  niMiiy  parts.  espe<Mallv  in  Austria  and  in 
Southern,  (!entral,  and  Xortlica'n  (ierMui'nv,  it  has  been  do- 
mesticated by  meansof  artificial  culture.  '  In  .\uslria.  where 
there  are  the  most  extcnsivi^  carp-fisheries  in  the  world,  the 
culture  can  be  traced  back  historicallv  as  far  as  the  year 
1227.  A  celebrated  establishment  for  "the  cidture  of 'this 
fish  was  located  (^arly  in  the  fourteenth  (-entury  in  the  town 
of  Wittengau    in    Hohi'rnia.      This   estate,   alter  suffering 


much  from  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Princes  of  Schwarzenberg  in  the  year  1670.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  said  that  artificial  ponds  for  the  cul- 
ture of  carp  in  these  domains  comprise  an  area  of  no  less 
than  20,000  acres,  with  an  annual  product  of  about  .500,000  lb. 
Carp  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  England  in  the  year 
1504,  and  are  now  found  in  very  many  of  the  streams  and 
ponds  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  species  most  profitably  cul- 
tivated there  are  three  varieties,  popidarly  known  as  the 
scale-carp,  the  mirror-carp,  and  the  hather-earp.  The 
first  of  these  is  characterized  by  regular,  concentrically  ar- 
ranged scales  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.  The 
mirror-carp  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  extraordinarily 
large,  brilliant  scales  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
in  three  or  four  rows,  leaving  the  rest  comparatively  bare. 
The  leather-carp  has  on  its  back  only  a  few  scales  or  none 
at  all,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick,  soft,  velvety  skin.  All 
three  of  these  varieties  are  suitable  for  culture.  Though 
the  scale-carp  is  perhaps  the  most  pojiular  in  market,  the 
others  are  equally  good  for  food,  and  the  leather-carp  has 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  injury  in  transporta- 
tion. The  breaking  of  the  scales  from  any  accidental  cause 
is  liable  to  injure  the  fish  so  seriously  as  to  produce  its  death. 
These  species  of  carp  are  frecjiiently  crossed  with  related 
species,  the  result  generally  being  the  production  of  an  in- 
ferior fish  :  and  in  stocking  new  ponds  care  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  species  offered.  There 
is  a  very  common  cross  between  the  genuine  carp  and  what 
is  known  as  the  Crucian  carp,  resulting  in  a  very  poor  and 
liony  fish  which  in  (Tcrmany  is  often  called  the  "  poor  man's 

carp."  It  should  be 
well  understood  that 
success  in  carp-cul- 
ture depends  very 
largely  upon  the 
care  with  which  va- 
rieties are  selected. 
A  daptabilUy  to 
A  rt  (tic  ial  Cu  Itii  re. 
— For  carp-culture 
it  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  that  this 
fish  is  able  to  live 
and  thrive  in  wa- 
ters where  other  fish 
could  not  possibly 
exist — for  example, 
in  the  pools  of  bogs 
ami  sloughs.  The 
carp  lives  upon  veg- 
etable food  as  well 
as  upon  worms  and 
larval  of  aquatic  in- 
sects which  it  finds 
in  the  mud.  It  is 
easily  satisfied  with  I'efuse  from  kitchens,  slaughter-houses, 
and  brewei'ies,  and  even  with  the  excrement  of  cattle  and  pigs. 
Addeil  to  these  advantages  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  no  food 
from  about  the  first  of  October  until  about  the  end  of  March. 
During  this  period  each  year  it  hibernates,  and,  though  it 
eats  nothing  whatever  during  its  winter  sleeji,  it  does  not 
diminish  in  weight.  In  summer  it  grows  rapidly.  In  the 
month  of  Jlay  a  carp  two  years  old  increases  in  weight 
under  good  conditions  about  15  per  cent.,  while  in  June 
its  increase  is  aliout  33  ])er  cent.,  and  in  July  abiait  36  jier 
cent.  If  the  weather  is  not  unusually  cold,  a  carp  may  he 
comited  upon  to  increase  din'ing  the  sei'ond  year  of  its 
growth  by  about  110  jier  cent.,  reaching  a  weight  at  the 
third  year  of  its  age  of  about  3  or  4  lb.  Lender  favorable 
conditions  the  fish  grows  steadily  year  by  year  until  it 
reaches  15  or  20  lb.,  although  the  growth  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  is  less  rapid  than  before.  Carp  weighingfrom  40 
to  60  lb.  each  have  lieen  taken  in  some  of  the  waters  of  Eu- 
rope. These,  however,  are  so  niuisual  as  to  attract  very  gen- 
eral attention.  The  longevity  of  the  fish  is  rcnuirkable,  indi- 
vidual speeinu'iis  having  been  known  tii  live  more  than  140 
years.  Not  less  rcmarkalilc  is  its  extraordinary  riite  of  in- 
crease. A  fish  weighing  from  4  to  5  lb.  contains,  it  is  said, 
on  an  average  from  400.1100  tn  .50(1,000  eggs.  The  eggs.after 
being  deposited,  develop  themselves  rapidly  if  assisted  by 
warm  water.  About  tlie  twelfth  or,  at  the  latest,  the  fif- 
teenth day  the  embryo  fish  breaks  through  its  envelope.  In 
colder  waters  as  many  as  twenty  days  are  sometimes  re- 
quired.    The  carp  prefers  stagnant  or  slowly  running  waters 
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witli  a  iiuKhly  bottom,  so  that  it  can  avail  itself  of  aquatic 
plants  a.s  well  as  i>f  seeds,  worms,  and  the  larvie  of  water  in- 
sects. It  dues  lint  attack  other  fishes,  and  tlierefure  (in  ai-- 
count  of  its  liarmlessness  is  an  excellent  fish  fur  the  cnltiir- 
ist  as  well  as  for  slocking  large  lakes  ami  rivei-s  in  general. 

Localilien  Adapted  tu  Culture. — A  rocky,  gravelly  ground 
is  not  advantageous  for  carp;  neither  is  a  sandy  ground, 
unless  it  has  with  it  a  considerable  admixture  of  clay  aiul 
loam.  A  ground  that  contains  some  marl  or  some  of  the 
elements  of  humus  is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  most 
successful  carp  ponds  of  Europe  ordiruirily  have  a  yel- 
low, muddy  color,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  constituents  of 
humus  have  lieeii  dissolved,  and  thus  support  a  profuse  num- 
ber of  microsco|)ic  beings  which  are  consunu'd  by  larger 
creatures,  thus  becoming  adapted  to  the  wants  of  carj). 
While  the  humus  of  a  mucky  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  is 
desirable,  too  much  is  found  to  be  injurious.  Water  run- 
ning through  boggy  meadows  or  oak  woods  coiilains  too 
much  humic  acid  and  tannin,  and  therefore  is  not  advanta- 
geous. .Mineral  waters  must  also  be  avoided.  The  most  fa- 
vorable situations  are  those  olTered  by  rivei-s  and  lirooks 
that  have  run  through  fertile  fields  and  meadows,  carrying 
with  them  the  drainage  of  farms  and  villages.  Spring 
wafer  direct  from  tlie  ground  is  not  favorable.  A  stream 
ruiuiing  for  a  consideralile  distance  through  a  low,  uii<lidat- 
ing  country,  wit li  uidy  slight  elevations  or  hills,  where  small 
valleys  by  means  of  dams  are  converted  into  ponds,  gives  tlie 
most  favorable  opportunities  for  the  successful  culture  of 
carp.  Wiiere  the  business  of  carp-culture  has  been  under- 
taken fui  a  large  scale  it  has  been  found  that  four  dilfcrent 
ponds  arc  desirable:  (1)  a  spawiiiiig-|)Oiid ;  (2)  a  raising- 
pond;  (3)  a  stock-pond:  ami  (4)  a  winter-pond.  All  the 
neces-sary  details  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  artificial 
ponds  may  be  found  in  the  publication  of  the  I'.  S.  fish 
coiiimissioiier  entitli'd  Fund  Culture,  by  Carl  Nicklas 
(Washington,  1S!!<6).  See  also  27ic  Carp:  its  Culture  in 
Rirem  anil  Lakr«.  and  it.s  Introduction  into  America,  hy 
Kudol|)h  Hessel  (Washington,  1881).  C.  K.  Adams. 

Carpii'lliiaii  (or  Karpathinii)  Mountains  (in  Germ.  A'ar- 
patliin  ;  anc.  (.'arpates) :  a  long  curvilinear  range  of  moun- 
tains, chiefly  in  the  .\ustrian  empire.  It  separates  Hungary 
from  (ialicia,  and  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
ehia,  and  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  one  end  of 
which  meets  the  Danutie  at  Presburg  and  the  other  touches 
the  .siime  river  at  New  Oi-sova.  This  chain,  which  is  about 
800  miles  long,  is  divisible  into  two  portions,  calli;d  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Carpathians,  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
tends along  the  north  border  of  Hungary.  The  highest  points 
of  the  Eastern  Carpathians,  which  are  of  primitive  forma- 
tion, are  Negui,  8,573  feet,  and  the  Kuhhorn,  T.IiOU  feet. 
Among  the  Western  Carpathians  the  Eisthalerspitze  rises 
8,875  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  Hungarian  moun- 
tjiins  are  formeil  of  limestone.  The  sides  of  the  Carpathians 
are  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  beech,  and  oilier 
trees.  The  vegetation  presents  four  zones — that  of  the  beech, 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea;  that  of  the  Scottish  fir,  to  5.000 
feet;  that  of  the  dwarf-nine  ;  and  that  of  the  moss.  Min- 
erals, including  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  quicksilver, 
are  abundant. 

Carpeaiix,  kiikr'po,  Jean  Baptiste:  sculptor;  b.  in  Val- 
enciennes, France,  in  1827.  He  established  his  reputation 
in  IHti:!  by  the  group  I'yolino  and  his  Children.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  a  grou[>  representing  The  French  Em- 
pire spreading  fjii/hf  orer  the  World,  and  prolectin/f  Agri- 
culture and  ficiences,  inad(^  for  one  of  the  pediments  of  the 
Flora  Pavilion  of  the  Tuileries  in  1865,  and  another  repre- 
sruting  Fjh  Danse,  made  in  18G9  for  the  New  Opera.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  natu- 
ralistic school.     D.  Oct.,  1875. 

Carpel  [from  Or.  xopiriis,  fruit]  :  an  ovule-bearing  leaf  in 
the  cover-sei'de<l  llowiriiig  [ilaiits  (,1  Hf/""/'*^'"'"''*),  constitut- 
ing the  pistil,  wholly  or  in  part.  When  the  pistil  is  com- 
posed of  one  carpel  it  is  simple,  but  more  commonly  two  or 
more  carpels  are  united,  the  result  being  a  compound  pistil. 
Pistils  are  thus  monocarpcllary  (as  in  beans),  bicarpcllary  (as 
in  mustard),  tricarpellary  (as  in  lilies),  tetracarpellary,  etc. 

Carponta'ria.  (Jiilf  of :  a  broad  and  deep  indentation  of 
the  north  c'oa>l  oT  Au>lralia  ;  a  portion  of  tne  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  extends  from  Cape  Ariiliem  to  Cape  York,  and  is 
about  501)  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  :J50  miles  wide.  It  is 
mostly  included  between  hit.  10  40  and  17=  HO  S.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  l:i8°and  143  E.  Its  shores  are  generally  low.  It 
incloses  numerous  islands.     It  is  visited  bv  vessels  for  the 


biche  de  mer  which  is  found  in  its  waters.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Peter  Carpenter,  who  from  1623  to  1627  was  govern- 
or-general of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Ea.st  Indies.  It 
has  been  explored  by  Cook  (1770);  Flinders  (1802);  Stoke 
(1841):  Leielmrdt  (1845);  Gregory  (1856);  Landsborough 
(1861-62) ;  and  McKinlay  (1862). 

Carpenter,  CinKLiis  C. :  captain  U.  S.  navy  ;  b.  in  Green- 
field, Mass.,  Feb.  27.  1834 ;  entered  the  navy  a.s  a  midship- 
man Oct.  1,  1850.  While  attached  to  the  ironclad  CatskiU 
as  executive  officer,  he  participated  in  the  attiu^ks  upon  the 
forts  of  Charleston  harbor  of  Apr.  7  and  July  10,  1863.  In 
command  of  navy-yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Apr.,  1892. 

Carpenter,  Francis  HicKxixr. :  [lortrait-iiainter;  b.  at 
Homer,  N.  V.,  .\ug.  6.  1830.  Began  the  study  of  jiainting 
under  Sanfoid  Thayer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1844  ;  associ- 
ate National  Academy,  New  York,  1852.  Ilis  portrait  of 
President  Fillmon'  is  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York;  that  of 
President  Lincoln  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany;  and  his  Eman- 
cipation I'rocltimation.  painted  in  1864,  is  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  public  life,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  book  called  Six  Months  in  the  White  House 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.     Studio  in  New  York. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Carpenter.  .Toseph  Estlin.  JI.  .V.:  English  Unitarian 
scholar:  b.  in  Ripley,  Surrey,  England,  Oct.  5,  1844;  eilu- 
cated  at  University  College.  London,  and  at  Manchester 
New  College  (now  at  Oxford) ;  vice-principal  Manchester  New 
College,  Oxford;  author  of  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpen- 
ter (1879) ;  The  First  Three  Gospels  (1890) ;  editor  of  Ewald's 
IIi.ttorg  of  Israel,  vols.  Hi.,  iv.,  v.  (1871-74) ;  translator  of 
Tide's  Outlines  of  the  m.-ilorg  of  Religion  (1877) ;  joint  edi- 
tor with  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids  of  the  Sutnain/ala  ]'it(i- 
sini.  vol.  i.  (1886);  and"  the  Dlgha  ^'ikaga,  vol',  i.  (1889). 
Prof.  Carpenter's  rank  is  with  the  highest  as  a  Sanskrit 
scholar  and  New  Testament  critic. 

Carpenter,  Lant,  LL.  D.  :  theologian;  b.  in  Kiddermins- 
ter, England,  Sept.  2,  1780.  He  studied  in  Glasgow  College 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  1801.  He  published  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Geographg  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1806;  5th  ed.  1824)  and  Unilarianism.  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  (1809  ;  3d  ed.  Bristol.  1823).  In  1817  he  became  min- 
ister of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Bristol.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  saintly  character  and  philanthropic  spirit,  and  he  be- 
queathed the  latter  in  full  measure  to  his  daughter,  Mary 
Carpenter.  The  distinguished  scientist  Dr.  William  B.  Car- 
penter was  his  son,  ami  his  sou  Philip  was  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister of  unique  ability  and  the  loftiest  spirit.  See  his  Life 
by  R.  L.  Carpenter  (Bristol,  1842).  He  was  drowned  Apr.  5, 
1840,  in  the  passage  from  Naples  to  lA'ghorn. 

Revised  by  J.  W.  Chadwick. 

Carpenter.  Louis  G.,  C.  E. :  irrigation  engineer;  b.  Jlar. 
28,  lf<61.  at  Orion,  Mich.:  graduated  from  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  1879,  where  he  became  Instructor  and  .\s- 
sistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering;  pursued 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  I^nivei-sity ;  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  and  meteorologist  and  irrigation 
engineer  on  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  1888  ;  or- 
ganized the  first  course  in  irrigation  engineering  given  in 
anv  .American  college;  was  special  agent  for  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  in  the  congressional  investigation  relating  to 
artesian  wells  1890:  founded  the  American  Society  of  Irri- 
gation Engineers  1891;  member  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  .Science,  felUiw  of  the  American 
A.ssocialion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc. 

Carpenter,  Mary;  eldest  child  of  Lant  Carpenter;  b.  in 
Kxeter,  Ajir.  3,  1807;  devoted  her  life  to  the  elevation  of  the 
degraded  and  criminals  both  in  England  and  India  with 
singular  energy  and  success.  Her  attention  was  first  called 
to  India  by  Kjinimohun  Roy,  the  predecessor  of  Keshub 
Chumler  Sen:  and  to  the  needs  of  the  ragged  urchins  at 
home  by  JosKPii  TrcKERMAN-  ((/.  c),  the  Hostori  philanthro- 
pist. In  1835  she  began  to  work  in  earnest,  and  fin-  twenty 
vears  was  secretary  of  a  "  working  and  visiting  s(K'iety  "  in 
Bristol.  She  opened  a  reformatory  school  at  Kingswood  1852, 
and  a  separate  school  for  girls  in  Bristol  1854  (the  famous 
Red  Lodge).  In  1866  she  made  her  first  visit  to  India,  going 
again  in  1868,  1869,  and  1875.  As  results  there  have  been 
many  improvements  in  the  jails  and  reformatory  schools ; 
also  in  tlie  condition  of  women.  She  visited  America  in 
1873.  She  published  valuable  books  upon  her  chosen  fields: 
lieformatory  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Perishing  and 
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Dangerous  Classes  (London,  1851);  Jureiiili'  Delinquents, 
their  Condition  and  Treatment  (ISo^i):  Ok r  Con ricts  (,\S64; 
2  vols,  on  the  Jnde.r  Expiirgatoriiis  of  the  Roman  Catliolie 
Church);  Six  Months  in  India  (1808.  2  vols).  See  her  Life 
by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  1879.    D.  June  15,  1877. 

Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin.  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  ; 
jihysiologist ;  son  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter ;  b.  in  Exeter,  Oct. 
2!),  1813  ;  studied  medicine  and  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1839.  In  the  same  year  lie  publislied  an  important 
work  entitled  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Phys- 
■ioloyy.  His  reputation  was  widely  extended  by  an  excellent 
work  called  Principles  of  Human  Phi/siulogy  (1846).  This 
has  gone  through  nine  editions,  and  is  considered  liy  many 
to  he  the  best  work  extant  on  that  subject.  He  became 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College. 
London,  and  for  many  yeai's  edited  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-chirurgical  Reriew.  Among  his  works  are  Zoology 
and  Instincts  of  Animals  (2  vols.,  1857) :  The  Microscope  (6tli 
ed.  1881):  ani  Xatnre  and  Man  (1888).  He  had  few  living 
equals  in  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  capacity  for 
original  inquiry,  and  skill  as  a  scientific  writer.  Some  of 
his  latest  investigations  have  been  in  regard  to  oceanic  cur- 
rents. He  was  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1872.  D.  from  accidental  causes 
Nov.  19, 1885. — His  son.  Philip  Herbert,  b.  in  London,  Feb. 
6. 1852,  d.  in  London,  Oct.  22. 1891,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  ;  gave  especial  attention  to  deep-sea  life ;  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  worked  on  the  U.  S.  survey  in  the 
Caribbean  seas. 

Carpenter,  William  Boyd,  I).  D.,  D.  C.  L. :  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  C'hurch  of  England ;  b.  in  Liverpool.  Mar.  26,  1841 ; 
graduated  B.  A.  at  Cambridge  1864 ;  became  bishop  1884. 
His  publications  consist  mostly  of  discourses,  but  they,  in- 
clude the  Hulsean  lectures.  The  Witness  of  the  Heart  to 
Christ  (London,  1879),  and  the  Bampton  lectures,  Perma- 
nent Elements  of  lieligion  (1889). 

Carpenter,  William  Henry,  Ph.  D. :  philologist ;  b.  at 
Utica,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1853;  educated  at  Utica 
Academy, Cornell  University,  Leipzig,  and  Freiburg;  Ph.  D., 
Freiburg  in  Baden;  fellow,  by  courtesy,  Johns  Hopkins  LTni- 
versity  1881-83 ;  instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  lecturer  on 
North  European  Literature  at  Cornell  1883 ;  instructor  in 
German  and  the  Scandinavian  Languages,  Columbia  CoUege, 
New  York,  1883-89;  assistant  professor  1889-90;  and  ad- 
junct Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
1890.  He  has  published  Grundriss  der  Xeuislandischen 
Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1881);  Nikolas-drapa  Halls  Prests. 
an  Icelandic  poem  from  a.  d.  1400  (Doctor's  dissertation ; 
Halle,  1881). 

Carpenter-bee;  the  popular  name  of  hymenoplerous  in- 
sects of  the  bee  familv,  which  show  great  skill  in  working 


Carpenter-bee. 

wood.    These  insect.s.  including  some  of  the  true  bees,  mostly 
inhabit  warm  countries.    Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the 


tribe  is  the  Xylocopa  violacea  of  Southern  Europe,  a  beau- 
tiful insect  of  a  rich  blue  color,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
humble-bee.  It  attacks  dry  wood,  especially  when  partly 
decayed,  cutting  a  longitudinal  canal  about  a  foot  deep  anil 
more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  wide.  After  finishing  one  of 
these  canals,  it  lays  an  egg  at  one  extremity  of  the  hole,  and 
places  near  it  a  mass  of  pollen  and  honey  as  food  for  the  fu- 
ture larva.  The  egg  and  its  accompanying  store  of  food  are 
then  hermetically  sealed  up  by  a  thin  wall  composed  of 
powdered  wood,  formed  into  a  very  hard  compound  by  be- 
ing mixed  with  a  substance  secreted  by  the  insect.  In  this 
manner  the  mother  bee  divides  her  house  into  many  little 
chambers  with  one  egg  in  each.  In  due  time  the  eggs  hatch, 
each  of  the  larvie  devoui-s  the  food  prepared  for  it,  and  then 
passes  into  the  chrysalis  state.  At  last,  when  the  perfect 
insects  are  developed,  they  destroy  the  partitions  made  by 
the  parent  bee.  and  escape  into  the  air;  the  one  produced 
from  the  egg  first  laid  escaping  first,  through  an  opening 
made  for  it  hy  the  mother,  and  the  others  following  in  order. 
The  genus  is  also  American.     See  Bee. 

Carpentras  (anc.  Carpentoracte) :  a  town  of  France ;  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse ;  on  the  river  Auzon  ;  15  miles  by  rail 
N.  E.  of  Avignon,  and  near  the  base  of  Mont  Ventoux  (see 
map  of  France,  ref.  S-H).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  which 
were  built  about  1365,  and  are  flanked  liy  towers,  and  is 
mostly  well  built.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  part  of  whicli 
was  erected  in  the  tenth  century,  and  a  public  library  of  25,- 
000  volumes,  containing  also  a  large  collection  of  medals  and 
antiquities  ;  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
brandy,  etc.  Here  are  remains  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch. 
Pope  Clement  V.  removed  the  pajial  court  to  this  town  in 
1313.     Pop.  (1896)  10,797. 

Carpentry  [deriv.  of  carpenter,  via  Norm.  Fr.  from  Lat. 
(;arpe«/n'r('«.s, carriage-maker;  deriv.  of  rnr/)e?i/H;H, carriage, 
a  word  of  Celtic  origin];  the  art  of  building  structures  in 
wood;  and  more  especially  the  construction  of  wooden 
buildings,  wooden  bridges,  and  the  framings  of  heavy  ma- 
chines. The  labors  of  the  carpenter  are  necessarily  directed 
by  some  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  may  be  brought  to 
act  upon  the  structure  when  completed t  that  is,  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engineering. 

The  lesser  and  lighter  works  of  wood,  such  as  furnish  the 
interioi-s  of  dwellings,  are  the  products  of  anotlier  branch 
of  labor,  termedjoiuery. 

The  skill  of  the  carpenter  is  directed  toward  giving  two 
distinct  (pialities  to  the  structures  he  builds — viz.,  stre7igth 
and  rigidity  or  stiffness.  The  first  is  secured  mainly  by 
dimensions  assigned  to  the  different  parts,  and  the  skill  with 
which  these  parts  are  united;  and  the  latter  depends  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  members. 

Strength. — Timbers  designed  for  stnictures  are  subjected 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  varieties  of  stress :  trans- 
verse, tensile,  compressive.  A  transverse  stress  is  a  force 
applied  to  a  beam  in  a  direction  more  or  less  perpendicular 
to  its  length ;  the  timbers  of  a  floor  afford  examples.  A 
tensile  stress  is  one  that  tends  to  elongate,  and  a  compressive 
stress  one  that,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
member,  tends  to  shorten  or  crush  it. 

When  the  entire  structure  is  of  such  dimensions  that  each 
member  of  it  may  be  formed  of  a  single  stick  of  timber,  the 
work  of  the  artisan  is  comparatively  simple,  and  is  guided 
by  plain  and  brief  rules.  But  when  by  reason  of  the  size  of 
tlie  entire  work  single  parts  are  required  of  greater  dimensions 
than  can  be  supjilied  l)y  single  pieces  of  timber,  then  skill- 
ful joining  of  smaller  parts  must  be  relied  upon  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Now,  to  so  combine  .separate  pieces  of  timber 
as  to  form  a  single  member,  and  thereby  employ  tlie  availa- 
ble strength  of  the  com|ionent  parts,  at  the  same  time  to 
form  such  a  connection  with  adjacent  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture as  to  transmit  properly  the  force  assigned  to  the  posi- 
tion, is  to  apply  in  the  fullest  sense  the  science  of  carpentry. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  even  in  our  most  important 
bridges  no  special  effort  is  made  to  secure  solid  timbers  for 
the  larger  members,  because  the  quality  of  thorough  sound- 
ness can  be  more  easily  secureil  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
smaller  parts,  and  then  a  proper  combination  can  be  made 
to  insure  the  requisite  strength. 

When  a  beam  is  subjected  to  transverse  stress  the  fibers 
upon  the  side  that  tends  to  become  convex  under  the  action 
of  the  strain  are  subjected  to  a  tensile  or  pulling  force,  while 
upon  the  opposite  side  they  are  at  the  same  time  compressed. 
It  becomes  evident  upon  slight  reflection — first,  that  the  ex- 
treme upper  and  lower  fibers  are  most  severely  strained," 
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and  second,  that  the  central  portion  of  the  stick  is  acted 
upon  by  forces  comparatively  slight.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  poi-tions  of  the  timber  most  act  ivily  engaged 
in  sustaining  the  force  are  those  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  middle  of  its  depth,  and  conseipiently  that  beams 
acted  ujion  by  transverse  forces  should  present  considerable 
width  ni  the  direction  of  the  bearing  force.  It  is  casilv 
demonstrated  that  the  strength  of  a  beam  of  given  length 
and  brea<ith,  to  l)ear  a  weight  lietween  two  supports,  varies 
as  the  S(|uare  of  the  ileptli  of  the  beam.  Floor-beams  are 
accordingly  made  narrow  and  deep. 

To  secure  depth  of  beam  without  employing  material 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  use  the  method  has  been 
employed  of  joining  two  sticks  by  blocks  anil  bolts,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  providing 
material  where  the  strains  are  greatest  has  been  secured. 
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provideii  the  condiiiuition  when  under  strain  acts  as  a  single 
stick.  The  plan  fails  when  through  want  of  secure  bolting 
there  is  any  motion  among  the  component  jjarts.  The 
I  hances  of  failure  increii.se  very  rapidly  a.s  the  halves  of 
the  compound  beam  are  separated  by  larger  sjiace,  as  the 
iKiint  is  soon  reached  where  each  half  acts  like  a  simple 
iieam.  Compound  beams  are  most  freipiently  made  in  the 
>irniile  manner  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Tne  most  common  way  of  re-enforcing  the  strength  of  a 
simple   beam   is  liy  the  addition  of  in.u  rods,  as  shown  by 


Fig.  -i. 

Fig.  3.     The  consideration  of  such  a  combination  Ix'longs  to 
the  subject  of  /rH.tsf.s. 

When  a  stick  of  timber  is  employed  so  as  to  i-esist  a  ten- 
sile force  the  manner  of  connecting  it  with  the  portions  of 


Fig.  3. 

the  structure  through  whicli  or  to  which  the  force  is  to  be 
transmitted  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  the 
case  of  an  iron  roil,  which  can  be  furnished  with  a  head,  an 
eye,  or  a  nut,  the  iiroblem  of  attaching  it  so  as  to  resist  a 
tensile  force  is  easily  .solved:  Ijut  when  the  conditions  re- 
<|uire  a  wooden  tie-beam,  the  problem  of  nuiling  the  various 
jiartssothat  the  strength  of  the  stick  shall  not  be  too  largely 
.■iacrificeil  rec|iiin's  consideration,  because  to  join  tiniljers 
implies  more  or  less  cutting  of  their  suUstance,  and  this  in 
turn  sa<-rificcs  matcTial. 

In  the  common  king-post  truss,  as  the  combination  reprc- 
si'uted  in  Fig.  4  is  termed,  the  methods  of  uniting  parts 
I  hat  fullill  different  functicms  are  employed.  This  tru.ss  is 
fre([uently  employed  in  roofs,  and  also  bridges  of  moderate 
span.  In  tlii'  laltiT  ease  the  lli>oring  is  sustained  by  the 
horizontal  member  or  tie-beam:  a  large  portion  of  the 
weight  sustained  is  transmitted  through  the  upright,  and  is 
received  by  the  inclined  pieces  or  .«/rH/.s- and  conveyed  to  the 
I'xtremities  of  the  tie-beam.  The  tie-beam  and  post  are 
thus  subjected  to  tensile,  and  the  struts  to  compressive, 
strain. 

In  order  that  the  tie-beam  shall  properly  receive  the 
thrust  of  the  struts,  the  former  must  be  notched  to  receive 


-King-post  truss. 

the  ends  of  the  latter.     Fig.  4  shows  the  method  nsuallv 
employed;  an  enlarged  view  of  the  ends  of  the  strut  and 


tie-beam  is  given  in  Fig.  3.    In  constructing  this  truss  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  the  tendency  which  the  strut  exerts  to 


Fig.  5. — View  of  euds  of  strut  and  tie-beam. 


split  off  the  portion  A  B  C.  It  is  considered  sufficiently  se- 
cure in  most  kinds  of  tind)er  if  the  length  B  C  is  ten  times 
the  depth  A  B,  as,  when  this  j>roportion  is  observed,  the  co- 
hesion which  resists  splitting  off  is  equal  to  that  which  re- 
sists the  crushing  of  the  fillers  exposed  to  the  direct  pressure 
on  the  lesser  surface.  In  modern  bridge  constructions  it  is 
(|uite  common  to  substitute  an  iron  rod  for  the  upright  post 
in  tlie  frame  of  Fig.  4,  and  also  to  employ  a  cast-iron  shoe 
bolted  to  the  tie-beam  to  receive  the  end  of  the  strut. 

When  the  length  of  the  tie-beam  is  such  as  to  require  the 
iniiting  of  two  or  more  pieces,  the  skill  of  the  carpenter  is 
again  called  in  requisition  to  produce  such  a  joint  as  shall 
safely  resist  the  forces  to  lie  met. 

The  simplest  of  all  is  the  so-caWed  fsh-Joint  (Fig.  6),  the 
strenglli  of  which  depends  partly  upon  the  few  fibers  of  the 
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Fig.  6. — Fisll-joint. 

timber  that  bear  upon  the  bolts,  and  partly  upon  the  friction 
arising  from  tlu'  pressure  of  the  fish-plates.  These  latter 
are  made  of  iron,  and  are  furnished  with  projections  that  are 
let  or  forced  into  the  tindier  when  bolted  on. 

Another  and  a  eominoii  form   is  the  single-lock  joint  or 
accirf,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  resistance  to  direct  teii- 


FlG.  7.— Single-lock  juiut. 

sile  strain  depends  upon  the  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other 
at  A.  and  which  may  be  one-third  the  sectional  area  of  the 
beam.  A  modification  of  this  method  of  scarfing  is  exhib- 
ited in  Fig.  H.  in  which  one-half  of  the  beam  is  made  availa- 
ble in  resisting  tensile  strain,  as  the  joints  A  and  I?  are  each 
one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  beam.  The  method  of  Fig. 
8  has  the  advantage  over  Fig.  7  of  greater  strength,  but  it 
is  also  far  more  dillirult  of  construction,  as  there  are  two 
bearing  surfaces  that  must  act  together;  the  fitting  of  the 
joint  therefore  requires  especial  care.  This  difliculty  is  some- 
times met  by  leaving  spaces  at  A  and  li.  into  which  wedges 
or  keys  are  driven  as  the  scarf  is  bolted  together.  Fish-plates 
are  (jnite  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  methods 


Fig. 


Modified  single-lock  joint. 


represented  in  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9.  When  a  scarf-joint  is  em- 
ployed in  such  a  place  as  the  lower  beam  of  the  frame  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  4.  the  joining  would  obviously  be  made  at 
the  middle  of  the  tie-beam. 

Fig.lt  represents  another  form  of  scarf;  the  tey  at  A  is 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  forcetl  in  so  as  to  bring  the  sur- 
fa<'es  of  the  scarf  to  a  firm  bearing.  Of  course  this  method 
of  locking  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  methods  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  8. 
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Many  intricate  forms  of  scarfing  have  been  devised,  and 
are  exhibited  in  treatises  on  carpentry.  They  belong  mostly 
to  the  time  when  but  little  iron  was  employed  as  an  adjunct 
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Fig.  9— Scarf. 

to  timber  construction  :  and  even  then  most  of  the  elaborate 
forms  were  rather  fanciful  than  useful. 

When  timbers  are  united  to  resist  thrust  or  compressive 
strain  only,  less  skill  is  required  than  in  the  constructions 
just  described.  But  little  more  is  required  than  to  bring 
the  opposing  surfaces  fairly  togetlier,  and  secure  them  by 
the  simplest  possible  means.  Hence  the  "  fished  joint  "shown 
in  Fig.  6  will  fully  satisfy  the  conditions,  and  will  employ 
the  full  available  strength  of  the  timber.  Care  must  be 
taken,  liowever,  that  the  joint  is  not  strained  by  a  tendency 
which  is  manifested  in  long  columns  or  struts  to  bend  side- 
ways when  under  pressure. 

Wlien  a  strut  is  joined  to  its  neighboring  member  at  an 
angle,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  precaution  is  taken 
to  so  form  the  joint  as  to  present  either  the  whole  of  the 
end  surface  to  the  end  pressure,  as  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
strut  of  the  king-post  truss,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  in  the  lower 
end  shown  more  fully  in  Fig.  5.  To  prevent  any  displace- 
ment in  such  joints  through  accidental  forces,  they  are  se- 
cured by  various  rnethods,  either  a  bolt,  a  notch,  a  tenon,  or 
even  a  few  nails,  being  employed  according  to  the  liability 
to  lateral  forces. 

The  tenon  employed  is  exhibited  in  Pig.  10 ;  the  cut  which 
receives  it  is  called  the  murtine. 
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Fig.  10. — Tenon  and  mortise. 

If  the  joint  is  liable  to  be  urged  by  a  force  tending  to  pull 
it  asunder,  some  security  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  stout 
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Fig.  11.— Dovetail  joint. 

pin  tlirough  the  tenon.  A  dovetail  joint  is  also  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (see  Fig.  11).  This  form  is  common  in 
joinery. 

Higidity,  a  qualify  wliich  was  referred  to  as  somewhat 
distinct  from  stn-ni/lh  in  structures,  is  secured  by  sucli  a 
disposition  of  material  that  no  cliange  of  form  of  the  entire 
system  can  occur  without  bringing  into  action  the  tensile  or 


compressive  resistances  of  certain  members  of  it.  A  plain 
square  frame,  fastened  however  securely  at  the  corners,  may 
be  lengthened  and  shortened 
cnrnerwise  without  calling  into 
action  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  framing,  except 
such  as  is  concerned  in  fasten- 
ing the  corners.  If,  however,  a 
stick  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
frame,  diagonally  across  it,  no 
change  of  form  can  take  place 
without  extending  or  compress- 
ing this  added  brace.  A  trian- 
gular frame  will  not  admit  of 
change  of  form  without  a 
change  in  the  length  of  at  least 
one  of  its  sides.  Hence  diago- 
nal braces  are  important  mem- 
bers of  timber  framings,  inas- 
much as  they  insure  stiffness 
or  rigidity.  The  braces  are  secured  by  mortising,  by  iron 
straps,  or  more  rudely  by  outside  pieces  fastened  as  in  the 
joint  in  Fig.  6. 


Figs.  13  and  14.— Dovetail  joints. 

Joinery  may  be  considered  here  as  comprcliended  under 
the  more  general  term  of  carpentry.  It  is,  liowever,  usu- 
ally restricted  to  the  lighter 
constructions  in  wood,  sucli 
as  the  subordinate  parts  of 
dwellings,  especially  the  in- 
terior woodwork  and  tlie 
furniture. 

The  work  of  the  joiner  is 
directed  toward  ett'ectiug  the 
closest  and  firmest  practica- 
ble union  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  constructions 
in  wood.  Stiffness  is  an  es- 
sential quality  in  joinery,  anil 
it  is  mainly  secured  by  the 
more  or  less  intricate  metliod 
of  uniting  the  parts  that  meet  at  an  angle.  Some  of  the 
common  forms  are  shown  herewitli. 


Lap  dovetail. 


Fig.  16. — Miter  or  secret  dovetail 

Lap  and  secret  dovetails  are  emjiloyed  when  it  is  deemed 
desii-able  to  partly  or  quite  conceal  the  form  of  the  joint. 
See  Tredgold's  Carpentry,  by  Hurst ;  also  Davidson's  Draw- 
iuff  fur  Cnrpenterfs  and  Joiners.  Geo.  W.  Plv.mpton. 

Car|K>1-l>agg«'r :  a  term  used  in  the  U.  S.  to  denote  an 
adventurer  without  property  interests  in  the  State  where  he 
resided.  In  the  West  it  has'been  applied  to  wildcat  banker.s. 
In  the  South  it  was  used  at  one  time  to  indicate  a  man,  born 
and  reared  in  the  North  or  West,  who  went  South  with  or 
after  the  Federal  armies,  planted  himself  iu  one  of  the  States 
being  reconstructed  under  uiilitary  rule,  who  aided  in  organ- 
izing and  drilling  the  Negroes  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
Of  course  the  term  originated  with  those  of  adverse  politics, 
who  applied  it  as  a  stigma  and  with  considerable  looseness, 
any  one  not  a  native  of  the  South  being  denounced  as  a 
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"carpet-bagger"  if  an  active  Republican;  if  "  nativethere 
and  to  the  manner  born,"  he  was  termed  a  "  scalawag." 

IIORACK  GhKKLF.Y. 

Ciirpct-biig(^4)i//irc;iH«  m-rnphulari(p):  a  destructive,  bee- 
tle of  t he  fiimHy  Dermi'Ktidip ;  popularly  known  as  '■  the  new 
carpet-bus;.'*  tlie  name  having  been  given  to  it  when  it.s 
ravages  were  lirst  detected  in  the  State  of  New  \nvk  in  the 
year  18T4  and  its  iliffereiu'e  from  the  larva  of  the  carpet- 


Carpet-t>iijj. 


moth  observed.  Although,  if  left  unchecked,  it  overruns 
houses  and  preys  upon  a  varii^ty  of  woolen  and  .some  other 
fabrics,  its  special  home  is  beneath  the  borders  of  carpets, 
where,  in  the  larva  state  shown  at  a  in  the  figures  (all  en- 
larged), it  eats  large  holes  in  I  hi;  carpets,  or.  following  the 
ioinings  of  the  floors,  cuts  in  straight  liiii's  Ihrcnigh  entire 
breadths.  The  cast  skins  of  the  larva,  //,  are  found  with  the 
living  forms  in  the  summer  months.  Tlie  pupa,  r,  is  formed 
in  autumn  within  the  split  skin  of  the  larva:  and  the  perfect 
insect,  shown  at  rf,  of  a  black  color,  marked  with  red  along 
the  back,  and  with  red  and  white  spots  on  the  wing-covers, 
emerges  in  the  winter,  and  may  often  be  taken  on  the  win- 
dows of  infested  rooms  in  the  month  of  JIay.  It  is  a  very 
diHicult  insect  to  eradicate.  Kerosene  oil  and  benzine  are 
probably  the  most  etlicieut-  agents  for  destroying  it  in  its 
earlier  stages.  It  is  of  European  origin,  introduced  many 
years  ago  into  California,  and  liy  a  later  importation  into  New 
York.    A.  lepidus  (Le  Conte)  is  simply  a  Western  variety 

of  it.  J.  A.  LiNTNER. 

Carpets  [M.  Eng.  rarpcte.  carpette.  rarmjte,  via  Pr.  from 
Ital.  carpita  ( :  Fr.  ckarpie,  lint),  coarse  cloth,  or  the  dimin. 
earpetta;  deriv.  of  carpi  re,  t\w  Romance  for  \ja.i.  car pe re. 
pluck,  pull  in  pieces) :  fioor-covcu'ings.  The  word  car|]et  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  "Cairo,"  probably  be- 
cause Egypt  is  the  country  credited  with  first  using  (loor- 
coverings  as  articles  ol  luxury  in  her  ancient  days  of 
splendor. 

As  a  commercial  term,  " carpet "  or  "carpeting"  is  tlie 
generic  name  for  the  various  grades  of  goods  in  that  line, 
whatever  their  material,  mode  of  construction,  or  technical 
appellation.  The  original  form  of  the  carpet  was  that  of  a 
large  rug,  whicli  was  spread  u|ion  Ww,  floor  when  occasion 
rei|uir('d;  anil  is  still  the  custiim  in  the  East.  The  modern 
way  of  weaving  carpeting  in  long,  narrow  strips,  to  be  sew'ii 
together,  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  greater  convenience 
an<l  cheapness  which  that  form  admits  of  through  its  adaj)- 
tation  to  the  ordinary  loom. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  .Tac(piard  loom,  however,  car- 
pets were  either  of  very  simjile  pattern,  or,  if  elaborate  in 
their  designs,  necessarily  very  expensive.  The  Savonnerie, 
attached  to  the  ancient  royal  numuractory  of  the  tiobelins 
in  Paris,  has  always  occupied  the  first  place  in  regard  to 
artistic  perfection.  .Some  of  the  carpets  produced  there  cost 
from  lOO.OOl)  to  200,000  francs,  re([uiring  five  to  ten  years 
for  their  completion.  None  of  tlu'm  have  been  for  sale 
since  the  year  17!)1 ;  they  have  been  presented  to  the  differ- 
ent .sovereigns  o[  Europe,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
palaces  of  courts.  The  invention  of  .lacqmird.so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  weaving  of  various  grades  of  carpets,  together 
with  the  still  more  recent  improvenu'nts  in  looms,  has  greatly 
facilitateil  the  production  of  carpeting  at  oiu-e  beautiful  and 
durable,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  enough  f(jr  per.sons  of 
moderate  means  or  economical  tastes,  so  th.-it  the  use  of  car- 
]iets  has  probably  increa.sed  more  iluring  the  bust  fifty  years 
than  that  of  any  other  comnuidity  of  equally  ancient  origin. 

The  I'.  S.  is  by  far  the  greatest  producer  and  consunuu'  of 
carpets  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

'I he  principal  grades  of  carneling  kiu)wn  to  commerce 
Oeaving  out  the  Gobelins.  Turkish,  Persian,  and  others  of 
similar  rug-like  make)  are  C/ioiillii  Axmhixler,  Wilton,  Ax- 
minster,  jloquette,  Valvet,  Bru.'iselfi,  Tapeatri/  Brussels,  In- 


grain (two  or  three  ply),  and  Venetian,  taking  rank,  as  to 
value  and  general  desirability,  about  in  the  oriler  named. 

Chenille  Axminster,  of  which  none  is  nuide  in  the  U.  S., 
is  a  very  excellent  car|)et-fabric,  of  high  cost  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  construction.  It  consists  of  strips  of  worsted 
chenille,  so  colored  as  to  produce  a  pattern  when  woven  to- 
gether upon  the  face  of  a  stout  jute-ba<'king.  These  goods 
are  produced  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide  in  rolls  and  also 
in  whole  carpet.s,  which  may  lie  di'signed  to  cover  any  style 
or  size  of  room.  Their  importation  into  the  U.  S.  is  not 
very  heavy,  but  shows  a  small,  steady  growth.  The  largest 
niiU  for  their  production  is  at  Cilasgow,  Scotland.  Several 
carpet-mills  in  the  U.  S.  have  produced  chenille  Axminsters 
in  moderate  quantity  and  good  (luality,  but  the  denumd  for 
the  domestic  goods  has  never  been  sullicient  to  make  it  a 
profitable  undertaking. 

Domestic  Axminster  and  Jloquette  are  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction,  and  are  made  with  a  high  tufted 
pile,  thick  and  durable.  The  Axminster  is  finer  in  quality 
and  usually  made  of  better  material  than  the  Moquette. 
They  are  constructed  with  a  firm  groundwork  of  jute  or 
cottiin,  upon  which  the  pile  containing  the  design  is  fast- 
ene<l  in  tufts  of  soft  woolen  yarn.  As  these  tufts  are  sup- 
(ilied  from  a  series  of  rollers  corresponding  in  nmnber  to 
the  picks  or  wefts  completing  one  pattern,  and  in  length  to 
the  width  of  the  carpet,  and  in  their  action  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  warp  and  woof  composing  the  body  of  the 
fabric,  the  employment  of  an  almost  nrdimited  number  of 
colors  is  admi.ssible.  and  the  designs  in  those  grades  are  there- 
fore generally  of  the  most  perfect  aiul  elegant  descrijition. 

Willoii  and  Brussels  are  woven  alike  ami  of  the  same  ma- 
terials (linen  back  and  worsted  face) ;  the  face  of  both  is 
formed  by  inserting  wires  between  the  war|)  threads  in  such 
a  manner  that  on  their  withdrawal  a  series  of  raised  loops 
of  the  worsted  warp  is  formed,  upon  which  the  design  ap- 
pears. In  Wilton  these  loo]is  are  cut  open  and  sheared 
smooth,  while  in  Brussels  they  reuuiin  uncut.  The  worsted 
portion  of  the  carpet  being  exclusively  in  the  warp,  the 
threads  of  which  are  of  continuous  color  tliroughout  the 
piece,  cacli  particular  color  requires  a  special  set  of  threads, 
worked  in  an  independent  manner  by  what  is  technically 
called  "  frame."  This  arrangement  secures  great  perfection 
anil  clearness  of  design,  for  each  color  lieing  brought  to  the 
surface  entirely  by  itself,  while  the  othei-s  are  carried  under 
or  through  the"  linen  back  until  brought  up  in  their  turn, 
th(^  work  has  the  appearance  of  embroidery  on  canvas.  But 
as  the  colors  in  tlie  direction  of  the  warp  are  usually  limited 
t()  five  (no  larger  number  of  frames  being  convi'nient),  the 
ilesigns  in  these  goods  are  of  necessity  simple,  and  no  pat- 
terns requiring  elaborate  shading  can  be  attempted  in  them. 
From  the  number  of  colore  thus  employed  the  different 
qualities  of  these  carpets  receive  the  names  of  three,  four, 
and  five  frame  res|)e<'tively. 

Velvets  and  tapestry  Brussels  are  also  manufactured  alike 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  Wilton  and  Brussels,  with  the 
diirerence  that  only  one  set  of  worsted  warp  t  breads  is  used, 
upon  which  all  the  colors  are  printed  by  means  of  color- 
rollers  before  the  fabric  is  woven,  and  upon  the  correct 
proportioning  of  spaces  of  the  various  colors  the  [lerfection 
of  tne  goods  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent.  In  designing 
patterns  for  these  goods  the  artist  is  allowed  free  .scope  as 
to  the  number  and  arrangiMuent  of  colors,  and  |irofuseness 
in  that  respect  does  not  add  very  greatly  to  the  cost :  hence 
we  find  these  goods  usually  much  more  elaborate  of  design 
and  more  lavishly  colored  and  shaded  olT  than  Wilton  and 
Brussels.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry  (both  velvet  and 
Brussels)  was  commenced  in  England  in  1842.  It  Wiis  soon 
after  introduced  into  tlu'  U.  S.,  but  for  twenty  years,  by 
rea.son  of  patent  restrictions,  two  establislimenls  monopo- 
lized the  business.  Since  the  ex]iira1ion  of  the  patents  it 
has  become  the  most  important  branch  of  carpel -manufac- 
ture in  the  counlry.  Tapestry  carpets  are  now  used  to  an 
extent  greater  than  that  of  all  otiiej-  grades  combined,  with 
the  exception  of  ingrains. 

The  ingrain  carpet  (also  called  Kiilderminster.  after  the 
city  which  formerly  manufactured  it  largely)  is  the  only 
kilid  of  carpet  made  exclusively  of  all  wool,  and  it  may  bo 
worn  on  either  side,  though  usually  one  side  is  more  desir- 
able in  coloring  than  the  other.  The  names  "ingrain"  and 
"three  ply"  are  derived  from  the  modes  of  their  construc- 
tion. The  former  is  composed  of  two  distinct  thicknesses, 
interwoven  or  "ingrained"  wherever  the  eoloi-s  change  or 
mingle;  the  latter  of  three  layers,  also  interlacing  each 
other.     The  design  is  verv  similar  on  both  sides,  but  the 
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colors  are  revei-sed.  Philadelphia  has  upward  of  5,000 
looms  employed  on  ingrain  carpets,  and  very  large  estab- 
lishments in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Xew  York 
State  turn  out  the  better  qualities.  Venetian  is  the  name 
given  to  a  fabric  composed  of  woolen  warjj  and  coarse  hemp 
filling,  usually  striped  in  color,  and  made  in  widths  suitable 
for  stair-coverings.  Philadelphia  furnishes  in  that  grade 
nearly  all  the  cheap  stair-carpets  used  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Floor  oil-cloth  is  manufactured  with  a  burlap  foundation, 
>ipon  which  successive  coatings  of  coarse  paint  are  applied. 
On  the  face  is  a  colored  pattern  printed  with  blocks.  These 
blocks  are  made  of  wood,  and  are  usually  about  18  inches 
square.  There  is  one  block  for  each  color  applied ;  less 
than  seven  colors  are  generally  used.  Floor  oil-cloths  are 
made  in  many  qualities  and  of  various  widths,  ranging 
from  3  feet  to  24  feet  in  width.  Very  much  the  larger 
business  is  done  in  the  medium-weight  narrow  widths. 

A  floor-cloth  with  the  coined  name  "  linoleum."  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  oxidized  linseed  oil  and  finely  ground 
cork  pressed  upon  a  backing  of  coarse  burlap,  is  now  very 
largely  used.  It  is  the  invention  of  an  Englishuum.  William 
Walton.  Several  large  mills  are  manufacturing  it  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  patents  having  expired,  and  its  extended  use  has 
seriously  curtailed  the  production  of  the  heavier  grades  of 
floor  oil-cloth. 

The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  confined  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  number  of  factories  in  the  U.  S.  in 
which  carpets  other  than  rag-carpets  were  manufactured  in 
the  year  1880  was  195.  In  1890  the  number  had  decreased 
to  175.  But  while  the  value  of  the  product  in  1880  was 
$31,792,803,  in  1890  it  amounted  to  |47,801,499.  The  value 
of  land,  buildings,  and  machinerv  devoted  to  the  industry 
in  1890  was  $18,915,634.  In  1880  the  average  number  of 
operatives  employed  was  20,371 ;  in  1890  the  number  was 
29,189.  The  total' amount  paid  in  wages  in  1880  was  |6.835,- 
218;  in  1890  it  was  111.639.176.  The  cost  of  the  materials 
employed  in  1880  was  $18,984,879  ;  in  1890  it  was  $28,649,- 
031.  William  Berri. 

Car'pi :  a  fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy ;  province  of 
Modena ;  on  the  Canal  of  Carpi ;  12  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Miklena 
(see  map  of  Italy,  rcf.  3-D).  It  is  the  see  of  a  l)ishoi),  and 
has  a  citadel,  a  fine  cathedral,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and 
manufactures  of  silk.     Pop.  18,856. 

Carpio,  M.iNUEL:  Mexican  poet :  b.  Mar.  1,  1791;  well 
known  in  Mexico  for  his  sacred  poems,  and  for  some  others 
upon  patriotic  subjects.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician, 
and  became  in  1832  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Mexico.  He  took  an  active  part  in  Mexican  politics,  be- 
ing a  leader  of  the  conservative  party.  He  was  deputy  in 
1825  and  1848;  senator  in  1851 ;  councilor  of  slate  in  1853. 
As  a  poet  he  excelled  in  subjects  like  the  Deafruc/inn  of 
A^odom.  the  Chastisement  of  P/uiraoli.  the  Witrh  of  Endor, 
etc.  His  Poesias  have  been  several  times  published — last  in 
Vera  Cruz  and  Paris,  1883.     D.  Feb.  11,  1860. 

A.  R.  M.4RSH. 

Carpmael.CHARLES,M.A. :  superintendent  of  the  meteoro- 
logical .service  of  the  Dominion  of  ('anada  and  director  of 
the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Toronto;  I),  at  Streatham  Hill, 
Surrey,  England,  Sept.  19, 1846 ;  educated  at  Clapham  (iram- 
inar  School  an<l  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England 
(where  in  1869  he  was  classed  sixth  in  tlie  list  of  wranglers), 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  that  college  in  1870.  In  Dec,  1870, 
he  was  a  memlter  of  the  British  eclipse  expedition  to  Spain. 
He  was  appointed  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Canadian 
service  and  director  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory  in  1872. 
In  Feb.,  1880,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  service.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  by  the  Marcjuis  of  Lome  a  president 
of  Section  III.  of  the  Unyal  Society  of  Canada.  He  was  re- 
peatedly elected  vice-president  of  this  society  until  1886. 
when  he  became  president.  The  meteorological  service  has 
been  very  prosperous  under  his  administration.    .M.  W.  H. 

Carpoc'rates.  or  Car'pocras:  a  philosopher  in  .\lexan- 
dria  in  the  reign  of  tl]<-  Emperor  Hadrian;  fouiuled  a 
Gnostic  sect  about  130  a.d.  He  believed  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  maintained  that  the  world  wa.s  created 
by  angels.  He  is  accused  of  teaching  principles  that  tend 
to  subvert  nuirality.  His  followers  existed  as  late  as  the 
sixth  century. 

Carposroiips:  Sec  Carpophytes. 

Car'pophytes  [from  (Ir.  Kainr6s.  fruit  +  ipuriy.  plant] :  the 
fruit-tangles    (('arpophijlu) ;    one   of   tlu^    branchi's    oF   the 


vegetal)le  kingdom,  characterized  by  the  production  of 
antherids  and  carpogones,  the  latter  after  fertilization  de- 
veloping a  spore-fruit.  The  carpogone  consists  essentially 
of  a  cell  (in  some  cases  of  several  cells)  containing  the  proto- 
plasm to  be  fertilized ;  except  in  the  Characece,  it  is  not 
surrounded  by  a  cellular  covering.  Five  classes  may  be 
distinguished,  viz. :  (1)  Simple  fruit -tangles  (Colechcf'tece), 
minute  plants,  with  single-spored  spore-fruits;  (2)  sac-fungi 
(Ascomycetes).  degraded  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants, 
with  spores  produced  in  sacs;  (3)  higher  fungi  (Basidioiny- 
cetes),  degraded  parasitic  and  saprophrtic  plants,  with  spores 
[produced  by  protrusion  from  certain  cells  (basidia) ;  (4)  red 
seaweeds  (Floridece),  mostly  branching  plants,  with  many- 
spored  spore-fruits;  (5)  stoneworts  (C'AnropA^ocrp),  branch- 
ing plants  whose  carpogones  are  covered  by  a  cellular  mem- 
brane, producing  a  one-celled  spore-fruit. 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Car'pns  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  icapn6s.  wrist];  in  anatomy, 
the  series  of  bones  between  the  forearm  and  hand.  In  man 
there  are  eight  small  bones  in  two  rows;  the  upper  row  con- 
sists of  the  scaphoides,  lunar,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform ; 
the  lower,  of  the  trapezium,  trapezoides,  magnum,  and  un- 
ciform. The  upper  row  is  articulated  with  the  radius  of 
the  forearm ;  the  lower  with  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
Hand  (</.  v.).  The  number  and  form  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  vary  much  in  different  animals,  but  rudiments  of 
them,  at  least,  appear  in  all  mammals.  They  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  the  flipper  or  |iaddle  of  the  whale,  as  well  as  in  the 
foreleg  of  the  ox  ami  the  horse. 

Carp'zoT ;  a  Saxon  family  celebrated  for  learning,  of 
wliich  the  most  distinguished  members  were  Benedict  ;  b. 
in  Wittenberg,  May  27.  1595  ;  px'otessor  at  Wittenberg  ;  au- 
thor of  Defitiitiones  fureiises.  Pracfica  nova  rerum  crimina- 
liiim,  Jiirispnidentia  ecctesiastica,  and  Processus  juris — 
works  which  had  an  extended  influence  on  German  laws; 
d.  in  Leipzig.  Aug.  30. 1666. — Jouaxx  Bexedict  ;  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Leipzig;  brother  of  tlie  above,  who  wrote 
Isagage  in  Libros  Symbolicos;  b.  in  Rochlitz,  June  22,1607; 
d.  in  Leipzig,  Oct.  22, 1657. — Johanx  Gottlob;  b.  in  Dresden, 
Sept.  26,  1679 ;  grandson  of  J.  B. ;  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages at  Leipzig,  whose  Introductio  in  Lihros  Canonieos 
and  Critica  sacra  Veteris  Testament i  were  epoch-making 
works  that  elevated  biblical  introduction  to  the  rank  of  a 
special  theological  science.  D.  in  Lijbeck,  A  [jr.  7.  1767. 
Revised  by  Hexry  E.  Jacobs. 

Carqnlnes,   kaar-kee'nes,  written    also   Karqnenas:    a 

strait  of  California;  connects  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo  with 
Suisun  Bay;  lat.  38=  04'  16"  X.,  Ion.  122°  15'  19  W.  It  is 
from  1  to  2  miles  wide  and  7  miles  long,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats.  Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Benicia. 
The  Carquines  Strait  forms  tlie  boundary  between  Solano 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

Carr.  Eugene  A. ;  soldier ;  b.  in  Erie  co..  X.  Y..  Mar.  20, 
1830;  graduated  at  West  Point  1853;  became  colonel  Sixth 
Cavalry  Apr.  29,  1879.  He  served  on  frontier  1850-61 ; 
scouting  against  Ijipan  Indians  1854  (severely  wounded 
in  skirmish  near  Diablo  Mountain);  on  Sioux  expedition 
1855,  Utah  1858,  and  Kiowa  and  Comanche  expedition 
1860;  engaged  in  several  skirmishes.  In  the  civil  war  be- 
came colonel  Third  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry  Aug.  15, 
1861 ;  was  promoted  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  Mar. 
7,  1862,  serving  in  operations  in  Missouri  1861-62 ;  engaged 
at  Wilson's  Creek ;  in  command  of  division  in  pursuit  of 
Price  into  Arkansas  1862;  engaged  at  Pea  Ridge  (thrice 
wounded);  in  command  of  the  army  of  Southwest  Missouri 
1862.  and  St,  Louis  district  1862-63;  in  command  of  divi- 
sion in  Vicksburg  campaign  ;  engaged  in  operations  against 
the  place;  at  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  Edward's  Sta- 
tion, Black  River  Bridge  (brevet  colonel),  and  cajiture  of 
Vicksburg;  in  the  department  of  Arkansa.s,  commanding 
cavalry  division  on  Canulen  exjiedition  1864,  engaged  at 
crossing  of  Little  Missouri ;  in  conunand  of  the  district  of 
Little  Rock  ISIU  (lirevet  brigadier-general),  engaged  at  Clar- 
endon and  Camden ;  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Sixteenth  Corps  in  operations  against  Mobile  1865  ;  engaged 
at  Spanish  Fort.  Brevet  major-general  \J.  S.  army  3Iar.  13, 
1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field  ;  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  the  frontier,  chiefly  in  the  southwest, 
until  promoted  brigadier-general  L'.  S.  A.,July  19.  1892;  re- 
tired by  President  Harrison,  Feb.  15,  1893. 

Carr,  Joseph  B.  :  general  of  volunteers;  b.  in  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1828 ;  educated  at  Troy,  .V.  Y.     On  the  out- 
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break  of  the  civil  war  he  was  coramissioiicfl  (Apr.  14,  1861J 
lieutenant-colnnel  of  the  Second  New  York  Volunteers,  and 
colonel  Mav  10,  1861.  The  Second  Keginient  was  the  first 
volunteer  re<;inient  to  leave  the  State.  In  \Htii  Carr  was 
commissioned  a  l)ric;ailier-j,'oneral  of  volunteers;  ho  was  at 
the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  ami  hore  a  conspicuous  [lart  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  U])  to  the  final  sur- 
render of  Lee's  army.Apr.  IHIj.j.  He  was  breveted  niaj.>r- 
<;eneral  Mar..  1805,  and  nuistered  out  of  service  Sept.,  180."). 
Engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chain-cable;  elected  to  the 
oflice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of  Xew  York,  1881, 
and  re-elected  in  188;!.  He  wius  nominated  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  York  bv  the  Republican  convention  Sept. 
•23,  1885.     I),  in  Troy,  X.  'Y.,  Feb.  24,  1895. 

Carr,  Lvei.l:  genre-painter;  b.  in  Chicago  in  1857.  Pu|iil 
of  Boulanger  and  Lofeljvre,  Paris.  His  later  works  have 
lieen  scenes  of  life  in  the  Southern  U.  S.,  an<l  he  has  also 
painted  landsca|)e  and  figures  at  tircenwicli.Conn.,  where  he 
formerly  resided.  His  pictures  are  notable  for  realistic 
truthfulness  of  effect, and  are  individual  in  method.  Studio 
in  Xew  York.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Carr,  Sir  Robf.rt:  a  British  gentleman  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  II.  in  U)t>4  oni>  of  tlie  royal  commission- 
ers to  New  England.  He  as>iste<l  in  tlie  capture  of  New 
.\msterdam  from  the  Dutch,  and  changed  its  name  to  Xew 
York  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  aftenvard  James  II. 
D.  .lune  1,  1607. 

Carracci :  See  Caracci. 

(.'ar'ra^een',  or  Irish  Moss  [from  Carragheen  in  South- 
east Ireland] ;  any  one  of  several  species  of  seaweed  which 
are  not  mosses,  but  alga\  The  species  which  yields  the 
greater  part  of  the  carrageen  of  commerce  is  the  Chondrus 
crispiix.oiK  of  the  red  seaweeds  (Floridece).  It  is  used  as  medi- 
cine and  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  esteemed  for  its 
emollient  and  demulcent  properties.  It  grows  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  several  countries  of  Europe  and  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Xorth  America.  It  is  from  2  to  12  inches  long, 
branched,  cartilaginous,  flexible,  and  reddish  brown  in 
color.  It  is  considered  easy  of  iligestion.  Jelly  and  lilanc- 
mange  are  made  l)y  boiling  the  carrageen  in  water  or  milk, 
with  an  addition  of  sugar  and  sjiices.  The  Iceland  nujss 
(Cetraria  idundicn)  is  a  wholly  different  plant,  though  usetl 
in  a  similar  way.     It  is  not  true  moss,  but  a  lichen. 

Carrara,  kaa-raanm  (anc.  Caran'n):  a  town  of  Italy  ;  in 
the  province  of  JIassa-Carrara;  on  the  Avenza;  near  the 
Mediterranean  ;  \.i'i  miles  by  rail  X.  W.  of  Pisa  (see  map  of 
Italy,  ref.  -t-C).  It  has  an"  old  collegiate  church,  a  ducal 
palace,  and  an  academy  of  fine  arts.  Here  are  celebrated 
ipiarries  of  white  .statuary  nuirble,  which  have  been  worked 
fur  two  thousand  yeai's  or  more.  Many  foreign  artists  come 
here  to  work,  in  order  to  save  the  expen.se  of  transporting 
the  marble.  The  quarries,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
thirty  in  the  vicinity,  are  in  high  hills  or  mountains  formed 
cliii-liy  or  entirely  of  marbU'.     Pop.  of  commune,  ;!().14.'i. 

Carratra'ca  Springs :  a  village  of  Plantagenet  township, 
Prescott  CO..  Ontario,  Canada;  has  large  hotel  accommi>da- 
tions,  and  a  copious  numeral  spring  whose  waters  are  very 
highly  esteemed  for  their  alterative  effopt.  The  coiuitv  is 
liciunded  on  the  northern  side  by  the  Ottawa  river.  I'lie 
township  is  of  comparatively  lU'W  growth. 

Carrel,  kaarrel,  Nicolas  Armand:  writer  and  leader  of 
the  Republican  party;  b.  in  Rouen,  France,  May  8,  1800. 
He  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth.  He  gained  distinction 
by  an  able  Historii  (if  Hip  Ciiunti-r  Rcmlution  in  England. 
Carrel,  Mignet,  and  Thiers  became  in  ISiW  chief  editors  of 
the  yiitiiinal.  a  libi'ral  daily  iiapercd'  Paris.  In  18:10  Thiers 
and  Mignet  retired  from  \\w  editorship,  and  Carrel  obtained 
the  control  of  the  XiiUdnd/,  which  he  edited  with  great 
ability.  He  was  an  eloipient  and  popular  writer,  and  by 
sound  judgment  and  moderation  was  (pialifieil  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  party.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  Emile  de 
Girardin  in  a  duel,  and  died  two  days  after,  July  24,  1836. 

Car'rell,  Gkouge  Aloysius,  D.  D. :  Roman  Catholic 
bislKip;  b.  in  Philadel|)liia,  Pa.,  June  13,1803;  studied  at 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College  ;  became  in  1829  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest;  was  stationed  in  I'liilaihlphia,  Pa.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  a  professor  and  after- 
ward rector  in  the  universitv  l.'<45-48;  in  1851-53  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Piircell  Man.sion  College  at  Cincinnati,  0. ;  in 
1853  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Covington,  Ky.  D.  in 
Covington,  Ky.,  Sept.  25,  1868. 


Carrofio,  kalir-ran'yo,  Tf,rksa  ;  pianist ;  b.  in  Caracas,  Ve- 
nezuela. South  America,  Dec.  22.  18.'53;  first  instructed  by 
her  father  and  next  by  Julius  Hoheni.  Appeared  firet  in 
Xew  York  in  1862,  and  then  took  some  lessons  from  Gott- 
schalk,  whose  coi[i])Ositions  slu!  jilays  especially  wcU.  In 
1866  went  to  Europe  [irofessionally,  and  while  there  mar- 
ried ftmile  Sauret.  the  violinist,  from  whom,  however,  she 
soon  si'jiarated.  Subsecpiently  she  married  (iiovaiini  Taglia- 
pietra,  thi'  baritone,  and  later  Eugen  d'Albert  the  pianist. 
She  has  made  many  concert  tours  with  success,  and  is  a 
pianist  of  great  merit.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Carre'ra,  Jose  Migiel.  de:  Chilian  revolutionist;  b.  at 
Santiago,  Oct.  15,  1785.  lie  entered  the  Spanish  army  and 
served  in  Europe  for  several  years.  Returning  in  1811,  he 
headed  the  Chilian  revolution  which  had  already  broken 
out,  and  was  elected  first  president  of  the  country.  He  pro- 
mulgated a  constitution  (1812).  established  schools  and  print- 
ing-])resses,  and  opened  an  era  of  improvement.  On  the 
ai>proach  of  a  Spanish  army  from  Peru  (1813)  he  was  deposed 
ill  favor  of  O'lliggins.  The  quarrels  of  these  rival  leaders 
greatly  weakened  the  patriots,  and  though  they  finally 
united  against  the  common  foe  they  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Raiicagua  (Oct.  12,  1814).  Carrera  fled  across  the 
Andes,  and  in  1815  went  to  the  V.  S.  In  1816  he  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  intending  to  lead  the  invasion  of  Chili, 
but  was  forl)idden  by  Pueyrredon  to  cross  the  border;  his 
brothers,  who  tried  to  do  so,  were  captured  and  shot  (Apr., 
1818).  Maddened  by  this,  Carrera  engaged  in  a  series  of 
wild  revolutionary  attempts  against  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  F'or  a  time  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Indians.  Finally  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own 
men,  and  shot  at  Mendoza,  Sej)t.  4,  1821.  See  Vicuna  Mac- 
kenna.  El  Ostracismo  de  los  Carrtras  (Santiago,  1857). 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Carrera.  JIartin  :  Mexican  general ;  b.  in  Mexico  city, 
1807.  He  early  entered  the  army  and  attained  the  highest 
rank.  He  was"a  member  of  the  "legislative  junta  in  1841, 
senator  in  1843  and  1845,  and  was'military  and  civil  com- 
mandant of  the  federal  district  when  Santa  Anna  fled  in 
Aug.,  1855,  leaving  the  country  on  the  verge  of  anarchy. 
In  these  critical  circumstances  Gen.  Carrera  accepted  the 
I)ost  of  acting  president  (Aug.  15,  1855),  and  did  much  to 
maintain  order,  but  resigned  Sept.  11,  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  war.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Carrera,  Rafael:  a  Guatemalan  general;  b.  in  Guate- 
mala city.  1814.  He  was  a  W(ukman  of  mixed  Indian  and 
Xegro  b'lood,  and  entirely  uiiediu-ated.  but  possesseil  of 
genius  and  energy.  In  1837  hi'  Joined  the  revolt  against 
Jlorazan  and  theiVderaiists.  ro.se  to  the  command  of  the 
insurgents,  and,  though  several  times  defeated,  was  finally 
victorious  in  1840.  On  Mar. !» oft  hat  year  he  was  proclaimed 
dictator  at  Guatemala,  and  thenceforth  ruled  with  absolute 
power.  He  was  elected  president  in  1844,  and  president  for 
life  in  1854.  Carrera  was  supported  by  the  landholders  and 
the  Church  party,  and  generally  legislated  in  their  interests. 
He  recidled  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  banished  since  1767. 
In  1863  he  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Salvador,  and  after 
several  months  of  war  ileposed  Barrios  and  made  Duenas 
president.     D.  at  Guatemala,  .Apr.  14.  1865. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Carrincou.  kiir  i-a-koo' ;  See  Grenadines. 

Carriages :  wheeled  vehicles  of  whatever  kind  used  for 
carrying  or  conveying  pei-sons  or  things  on  "land,  including 
coaches,  chariots,  wagons,  carts,  cars,  etc.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  now  commonly  restricted  to  vehicles  for  the  convey- 
ance of  |)ei-sons,  on  business  or  for  pleasure.  It  is  probable 
that  t  he  idea  of  a  vehich'  with  whc'cls.  to  be  drawn  by  animals, 
must  have  occurred  to  man  soon  after  the  domestication  of 
the  horse  atid  the  ox.  The  first  attempts  in  this  direction 
must  have  been  very  rude,  much  like  the  bullock-carts  of 
India  and  South  Central  Africa  of  the  present  dav — the 
wheels  solid  pieces  of  wood,  thin  slices  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  the  axle  a  solid  beam,  with  the  ends  rounded  and 
thrust  tlirough  the  rude  wheels,  which  creaked  as  they  re- 
volved. From  this  cumbrous  axle  a  |Kile  or  shafts  extended 
forwanl,  while  attached  directly  to  it  was  the  body  of  the 
carl  or  wagon,  no  springs  or  intervening  elastic  substance 
mitigating  its  inevitable  jolting.  The  cart  was  undoubtedly 
of  earlier  origin  than  the  chariot  ;  but  though  progress  in 
those  days  was  slow,  yet  within  600  years  after  the  flood  the 
Egy|itians.  and  proba'l)ly  the  Assyrians  also  (for  the  two  na- 
tions kejit  pace  with  each  other  "in  mechanical  inventions). 
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were  constructing  both  chariots  and  carts  or  wagons,  which 
indicated  a  great  advance  in  mechanical  knowledge.  They 
were  at  first,  and  indeed  for  several  centuries,  two-wheeled 
vehicles,  but  the  wheels  were  no  longer  solid  pieces  of  wood, 
but  had  a  hub  in  which  the  axle  was  inserted,  and  at  first 
four,  then  six,  then  eight,  and  finally  (though  not  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Assyrian  or  Medo-Persian  monarchy)  twelve 
spokes,  the  diverging  ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  a  rim 
of  wood,  which  was  boinul  with  a  tire  of  bronze.  Whether 
this  rim  was  originally  whole  or  composed  of  several  pieces 
or  felloes  is  imcertain,  but  at  the  period  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  felloes  were  in  use.  The  chariot  was  box-shaped, 
but  opened  in  the  rear,  the  front  being  aboiit  4  feet  in 
height.  It  was  probably  300  or  400  years  later  that  those 
intended  as  state  carriages  were  provided  with  a  back,  and  a 
seat  in  which  the  nobles  or  royal  personages  sat  or  reclined, 
while  a  charioteer  stood  in  front  and  drove  the  horses. 

The  chariots  were  used  for  two  purposes :  first,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  great  dignity  and  exalteti  station  of  the  king 
or  prince  who  occupied  them,  as  when  Pharaoh  made  Joseph 
"  ride  in  tlie  second  chariot  which  he  had "  (Gen.  xli.  43), 
and  as  when  tlie  funeral  procession  for  Jacob  went  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egj-pt,  and  "  there  went  up  with  Joseph  both  cliar- 
iots  and  horsemen,"  in  token  of  the  high  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased (Gen.  1.  10).  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  these  two  incidents  we  find  Joseph 
sending  wagons  (probably  carts,  or  simple  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicles, drawn  by  oxen)  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  for  his  breth- 
ren to  bring  their  wives  and  children  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  19). 
A  second  use  of  these  chariots  was  for  war  purposes.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  were  used  in  this  way  so  soon  as 
for  regal  pomp  and  display.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Eriehthonius  of  Athens  built  the  first  war-chariot  about 
1586  B.C.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (b.  c.  1491)  Pharaoh 
had  600  war-chariots,  and  it  is  implied  (Ex.  xiv.  7)  that  be- 
sides these  there  were  other  chariots  in  Egypt  which  were 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  war-chariots  had  on 
their  sides  cases  for  the  bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  also 
for  the  spears  or  lances,  and  usually  an  archer  or  a  spearman 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  charioteer,  and  sliot  liis  arrows  or 
hurled  his  spears  at  the  enemy  as  the  charioteer  drove  furi- 
ously to  the  conflict.  The  Canaanitish  kings  and  tlie  Kings  of 
Moab  in  tlie  next  150  years  after  the  Exodus  are  often  spoken 
of  as  having  numerous  chariots  of  iron :  by  which  is  gener- 
ally understood, 
not  chariots  con- 
structed of  iron, 
but  with  iron  or 
bronze  scythes 
attached  to  the 
axles  of  their 
chariots.  Tliese, 
driven  at  great 
speed  against  a 
force  of  foot- 
men or  cavalry, 
proved  terribly 
destructive.  The 
Israelites  under 
the  theocracy  were  prohibite<l  the  use  of  chariots,  but  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Solomon,  they  began 
to  accnmulale  them,  and  Solomon  maintained  a  force  of 
1,400  chariots :  these  and  the  horses  which  drew  tliem  were 
mostly  iniijorted  from  Egypt  at  a  cost  of  atioiit  1,050  shekels 
for  each  chariot— abont  $650,  or,  reckoning  tlie  difference 
in  the  valne  of  money 
then  and  now,  eipiiva- 
lent  to  at  least  $3,000 
of  our  money ;  so  that 
his  force  of  chariots 
must  have  been  worth 
at  least  14,200,000.  But 
other  items  in  the  cost 
of  these  estalilishiiients 
were  the  richly  em- 
broiderecl  hmisings  and 
Irappirigs  I'drthc  horses 
and  the  cloths  for  the 
chariots,  manufactured 
for    a    long   i)eriod   in  ^'°-  ^' 

Tyre  or  in  some  of  its  tributary  states  (Ezekicl  xxvii.  20). 
Until  near  the  close  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  the  chariot 
was  generally  drawn  by  three  iiorses.     At  that  time   the 
third  horse  was  withdrawn,  but  the  Persians  a  little  later 


Fig.  1. — Assyrian  war-chariot. 


drove  four  horses,  attached,  like  our  stage-horses,  to  the 
chariot  in  pairs.  The  chariot  continued  to  be  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  until  near  the  Christian  era,  when  its  use  for  war 
purposes  was  discontinued,  and  among  the  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  the  syljaritie  nations  of  the  Orient  it  became  the  synonym 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  It  was  mounted  on  four  wheels 
and  drawn  by  fcmr  or  six  horses  elegantly  caparisoned,  and 
the  chariot  itself  was  trimmed  and  cushioned  with  the  most 
luxurious  embroidered  cloths  of  the  East.  Usually  but  two 
persons  besides  the  driver  occupied  it,  though  there  was 
often  room  for  six.  There  were  chariot-races  in  the  Olym- 
pian and  Isthmian  games,  and  the  nobles  of  Greece  and 
Rome  drove  at  full  speed  along  the  magnificent  Roman 
roads  and  highways.  It  was  probably  in  one  of  the  more 
modest  of  these  vehicles  that  the  Ethiopian  treasurer  of 
Candaee,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  was  returning  to  his  country 
from  his  visit  at  Jerusalem  when  he  met  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
27,  38).  During  the  period  of  the  later  Roman  empire  and 
the  decline  of  its  power  these  richly  decorated  carriages 
multiplied,  with  the  other  indications  of  the  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  people.  There  was  not,  however,  even  in 
the  most  costly  of  these  vehicles,  anything  answering  to  the 
springs  of  our  modern  coaches  and  carriages.  Leather  and 
steel  of  the  best  quality  were  both  abundant,  but  the  idea  of 
using  either  for  rendering  the  motion  of  tliese  carriages 
easier  did  not  occur  to  the  carriage-builders  of  those  days. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  the  roads  were  so  rough  and  poor 
that  carriages  were  almost  entirely  abandoned  as  a  means 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  the  only  method  of  land- 
travel  being  on  horseback,  and  even  the  broad-wheeled 
heavy  wagons  or  wains,  used  to  some  extent  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  moved  over  the  highways  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  On  the  Continent,  asses,  mules.  !ind  the 
large  but  slow  and  sure-footed 
Norman  horses  were  used  for 
the  moving  of  goods  from  one 
country  to  another,  the  huge 
panniers  on  either  side  of  the 
animal  almost  concealing  him 
from  sight.  In  1280.  accord- 
ing to   Becknian,  Charles  of 

Anjou  and  his  queen  entered  Naples  in  a  caretla,  a  small 
but  highly  decorated  chariot.  Fourteen  years  later,  in  1294, 
Philip  the  Fair  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  wives  of 
citizens  to  use  carriages,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  cars, 
probably  open  two  or  four  wheeled  vehicles,  which  seem  to 
liave  come  into  use  about  t  hat  time.  For  the  next  200  years 
their  use  was  very  infrequent,  and  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  royal  personages.  Yet  in  this  time  there  had  been 
introduced  one  change  which  was  perhaps  an  improvement. 
The  canopy  (probably  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  umbrella 
held  over  the  monarch  in  his  chariot),  which  had  hitherto 
been  sustained  by  four  pillars,  and  had  been  open  at  the 
sides,  now  gave  place  to  a  close  drapery  which  concealed 
the  occupant  from  view  except  when  looped  up.  The  Em- 
peror Frederic  III.  attended  the  council  or  diet  at  Frank- 
tort  in  1474  and  1475  in  close  or  covered  carriages,  that  of 
the  latter  year  being  magnificently  decorated.  Soon  after 
this  time  the  German  princes  seem  to  have  entered  upon  a 
rivalry  to  outshine  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their 
equipages.  In  1509,  at  a  tournament  in  Rapjiin,  the  Elec- 
tress  of  Brandenliurg's  carriage  was  completely  covered 
with  gold,  and  those  of  the  other  duchesses  were  orna* 
mented  with  crimson  and  purple  curtains  and  draperies  of 
the  richest  .sal  in.     From  this  time  the  use  of  coaches  by  the 


Fig.  2.— Henry  IV. 's  coach. 


Queen  Elizabeth's  state  carriage. 

nobility,  and  especially  by  the  feudal  lords,  spread  gradu- 
ally over  continental  Europe;  but,  though  the  coaches  were 
low  and  broad-wheeled,  the  condition  of  the  roads  was  a      j 
serious  obstacle  to  their  use.     In  1550  there  were  only  three      | 
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foaclies  in  Paris.  In  1610  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  in 
his  coach.  Kuilc  carriages,  called  whirlicotes,  two-wheeled 
vehicles  without  straps  or  sprinus,  and  havinj;  the  horses 
attached  to  them  l)y  ropes,  had  been  occa.sionallv  seen  in 
EnglaiKl  as  early  as  the  time  of  Kichard  II.  {l;{77-9il),  and 
it  is  recorded  that  his  mother  was  conveyed  in  one  at  the 
time  of  the  ivliellion  of  K^KJ).  Bnt  the  stale  coach  was  first 
introduced  in  the  liiiu^  of  t|»ueen  Klizabcth, in  the  year  1555, 
it  is  said,  liy  Walter  Kippon.  a  Dutchman,  who  built  otu-  in 
that  year  lor  the  Karl  cjf  Rutland,  and  in  15(il  another  for 
the  queen,  who  made  liiiu  her  coachnum.  On  pajje  '.t'i  we 
give  an  illustration  of  this  coach,  and  of  a  later  one  built 
for  lier  when  attended  by  her  maids  of  honor  or  her  mirds- 
lers,  co|iied  from  IIofnaKel's  print  of  Xonsuch  Palace. 
These  coaches  were  without  springs  of  any  kind,  though 
that  of  Henry  IV.,  figured  on  same  jiage,  appears  to  have 
been  suspended  on  heavy  bands  of  leather  or  steel. 

The  Knglish  nobility  soon  set  up  their  carriages,  and.  as 
Huckirigham  quaintly  expresses  it.  "within  twentie  years 
there  liecamc  a  great  trade  of  coai'hmaking."  Some  of  the 
nobles  increased  the  luiinber  of  horses  attached  to  these 
coaches  to  six,  or  even  eight.  The  use  of  private  carriages 
was  confined  to  the  aristocracy  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
but  a  few  hackney-coaches  (so  called  from  the  French  coc/ie- 
u-liuijueufi',  a  vehicle  with  a  hired  horse)  were  kept  for  hire 
after  1025.     Fiftv  vcars  later  there  were  twentv  of  these  in 
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Edinburgh,  but  such  was  the  condition  of  the  roads  and 
streets  that  there  was  not  much  denuind  for  tliem,  and  a 
hundred  years  later  tlie  number  liad  dwindled  to  nine. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  these 
hackney-coaches,  the  lieavy  and  slow-going  stage-coaches, 
and  the  post-chaises  were  the  only  vehicles  in  Knglaiid  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  travelers  who  did  not  own 
horses  or  coaches.  There  was.  indeed,  one  other  mode  of 
traveling,  very  slow  and  inconvenient,  which  was  resorted 
to  by  the  common  people,  and  sometimes  by  the  middle 
classes.  The  huge  broad-wheeled,  covered  wagons  useil  for 
the  transportation  of  goods,  and  drawn  by  six.  eight,  or 
twelve  of  the  great  Normandy  horses,  had  a  space  parti- 
tioned off  at  the  hinder  end  and  strewn  with  straw,  in  which 
they  could  carry  six  or  eight  passengers,  all  of  whom  had  to 
sit  on  the  .straw  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon.  This  was  called 
*•  riding  in  the  tail  of  the  wagon."  jiut  even  this  linwle<l 
accommodaticm  was  to  be  found  oidy  on  the  great  tluu-ough- 
fares,  as  away  from  these  goods  were  carried  on  pa<'k-horses. 
Kven  as  late  lus  17.50  the  journey  from  London  to  Hirming- 
ham  by  stage-coach,  a  distance  of  IIG  iiules.  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  three  days  and  inghts.  In  1754  the  first  line 
of  stage-coaches  was  established  between  liondon  and  Kdiu- 
bnrgh.  ami  the  a<lvertisemi>nt  stated  that  "  a  two-end  glass 
coach  machine,  hung  on  steel  springs,  exceeding  light  and 
easy,  would  go  through  in  ten  days  in  summer  ami  twelve 
in  winter,  the  passengers  lying  over  dm-ing  the  Salibalh  at 
one  of  the  villagi's  on  the  route."  The  distance  between 
the  two  cities  is  about  400  miles,  and  it  is  now  run  by  the 
onlimiry  fast  trains  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ii'i  ten 
or  eleven  hours.  The  introduction  of  steel  springs  for 
coaches  dates  from  about  1750.  but  these  were  not  at  that 
time  the  elliptic  or  the  C  siiring.  but  a  bow  of  steel,  the  two 
«nds  of  which  were  secured  to  the  axle,  and  the  center  re- 
enforced  by  shorter  strips  of  steel,  much  like  the  heavy 
springs  to  lie  seen  on  some  of  the  pa.ssenger  cars  on  the  rail- 
ways. The  leather  thorough-braces,  whether  attached  to  a 
crossbar,  as  they  were  at  first,  or  to  tlii'  C  spring,  as  was 
ilone  later,  did  not  come  into  use  till  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  great  imjirovement  in  the  public  highways  in  Great 
Mritain,  which  was  the  residt  of  the  labors  ofMacailam, 
Telford,  and  other  civil  engineers  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 


eenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the 

reorganization  of  the  postal  arrangements,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment on  all  the  |irinci|ial  thoroughfares  of  tho.se  lines  of 
stage-coaches  which  De  t^uincey  has  so  ekiquenlly  described 
as  ■' the  glory  of  England"  and  "the  poetry  of  motion." 
These  coaches  were  well  built,  strong,  and  so  well  provided 
with  s|)rings  that  their  motion  was  easy,  and  did  not  weary 
the  traveler  even  on  long  .journeys.  They  were  run  by 
time-tables,  an<l  made  ten  miles  an  hour  regularly.  From 
about  17i(5  to  1m:{5  these  vehicles  were  the  favorites  of  trav- 
elers, and  carried  hundreds  of  thou.san<ls  of  passengers  an- 
imally ;  but  when  the  railway  lines  were  constructed  between 
the  large  towns  the  stage-coaches  began  to  fall  into  disuse, 
and  they  are  now  employed  oidy  on  short  and  subordinate 
routes  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  localities.  But  with 
their  decrease  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  thi>  lutmber 
of  private  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  varying  in  style  and 
capacity  from  the  skeleton  or  sidky  for  a  single  passenger, 
who  is  his  own  driver,  to  the  family  coach,  phaeton,  or  car- 
ryall, into  which  from  eight  to  a  dozen  can  be  stowed.  The 
hackney-coaches  have  very  generally  given  place  to  cabri- 
olets or  cahx  (intro<luced  about  1820).  which  are  drawn  by 
one  horse  and  carry  from  two  to  four  passengers  besides  the 
driver,  and  the  hansom-cab,  an  invention  dating  from  about 
the  year  1SH5.  Omnibuses  were  introduced  about  l.Sil  from 
France,  and  are  very  extensively  used,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  street  railways. 

In  North  America  the  prevalent  mode  of  traveling  for  the 
first  two  centuries  was  on  horsel)ac'k,  the  roads  preventing 
any  very  extensive  use  of  wheeled  vehicles.  There  were,  how- 
ever, even  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution  and  for  soirie  dec- 
ades before,  a  few  family  coaches  maintained  by  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  families  of  the  larger  towns.  These  were 
heavy,  lumbering  aftairs,  drawn  by  six  large  horses,  and 
seldom  moved  faster  than  a  very  slow  trot.  In  New  York, 
Pentisylvaina.  and  New  .lersey  "the  great  f'onestoga  wagon, 
broad-wheeled,  and  with  its  huge  canvas-covered  body  ele- 
vated both  in  front  and  rear,  drawn  sometimes  by  Nor- 
mandy horses,  sometimes  by  four  or  six  yokes  of  oxen,  crept 
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at  a  slow  pace  over  the  rough  roads  to  carry  gooils  from  the 
seaports  into  thi'  rural  districts.  These  saiiu'  wagons  in  our 
times  have  been  used  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  on  the 
Western  plains,  as  well  as  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  the  motmtain  districts  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  East  Tenne.ssee.  to  transport  both  goods 
and  emigrants,  and  have  received  the  name  of  "  prairie 
schooners."  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  stage-coach 
was  unknown  in  .\merica.  In  17!)1  there  were  only  1.905 
miles  of  |)o.st-roads  in  the  V.  S.,  ami  over  the  greater  part  of 
these  the  nniils  were  carried  in  heavv  wagons,  occupving 
three  or  four  days  in  the  trip  from  I'hiladeljihia  to  S'ew 
York,  or  making  the  round  trip  in  a  week,  while  they  took 
ten  days  for  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Boston.  The 
improvements  in  the  roads  led  to  iuqirovcments  in  the  vehi- 
cles, and  on  the  great  thoroughfares  from  ISIO  to  1845  the 
stage-coaches  were,  of  their  kind,  admiralile  vehicles.  Ac- 
commodating nine  inside,  and  usually  six.  including  the 
driver,  on  the  outside,  with  a  good  supply  of  l>aggage  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  leather  boot  in  the  rear,  and  drawn  by 
four  or  six  spirited  horses,  these  vehicles,  though  not  mak- 
ing quite  as  good  time  as  the  British  stage-coaches,  were  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders.  Troy.  X.  Y.,  became  celebrated 
for  its  coaches,  as  it  has  since  for  its  <-ars  for  street-railway 
use.  and  the  stage  proprietor  who  couhl  assure  his  <'nstomers 
that  he  used  only  the  best  Troy  coaches  was  sure  of  ample 
patronage.  For  the  travel  in  newer  regions  and  over  some- 
what rougher  roads  what  were  called  the  Concord  wagons  or 
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Fig.  6.— Tilbury. 


coaches,  originally  made  in  Concord,  X.  H..  were  preferred. 
Most  of  the  coaches  in  use  in  the  Pacific  States  are  of  this 
description.  They  are  furnished  witli  .strong  brakes  to 
check  their  too  rapid  descent  of  tlie  mountain  declivities. 

The  omnibus  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  ex- 
cept in  cities  and  large  towns,  but  in  these,  until  the  advent 
of  the  street  railway,  it  was  the  favorite  vehicle  for  pidjlic 
travel. 

Modern  Carriages. — Carriages  may  be  classified  in  sev- 
eral ways,  according  as  we  regard  the  number  of  wheels,  the 
method  of  entering,  or  the  number  of  seats,  and  the  method 
of  seating  the  occupants.  Among  two-wheeled  vehicles 
may  be  mentioned  the  cart,  the  gig,  the  sulky,  the  hansom- 
cab,  the  Irish  jaunting-car,  and  the  Japanese  jinrikisha; 
among  four-wheelers  the  wagon,  the  cab,  coach,  buggy,  ba- 
rouche, etc.  Some  are  entered  at  the  side,  as  the  coach,  the 
buggy,  etc. ;  others  at  the  rear,  as  in  the  omnibus,  the  wag- 
onette, and  the  herdic.  In  some  the  occupants  are  seated 
facing  one  anotlier  ahmg  the  sides,  .as  in  the  street-car  and 
the  wagonette  ;  in  otliers  they  are  back  to  back  and  face  out- 
ward, as  in  the  jaunting-car.  But  the  usual  way  is  to  place 
the  seats  crosswise,  with  the  occupants  all  facing  one  way,  as 
in  the  break,  the  phaeton,  the  Ijrougham,  and  the  surrey,  or 
back  to  back,  as  in  the  dogcart,  or  face  to  face,  as  in  the 
ordinary  family  coach. 

Tim-tcheeled  Carriages. — Vehicles  with  only  two  wheels 
require  sliafts  which  are  more  or  less  rigid,  as  the  horse  has 
to  bear  jjart  of  the  load.  In  four-wheeled  vehicles  the  ani- 
mals have  simply  to  draw.  Of  the  two- wheeled  veliieles 
now  in  use  in  the  Englisli-speaking  world  the  gig  is  prob- 
ably the  oklest  and 
most  typical.  It  is 
a  one-horse  convey- 
ance, the  body  of 
which  usually  rests 
on  two  or  more  semi- 
elliptical  springs, 
and  may  or  may  not 
have  a  hood.  It  is 
intended  to  carry 
only  two  persons.  Its  best-known  varieties  are  the  stanhope 
and  the  tilbury.  The  dogcart  is  also  a  two-wlieeled  vehicle 
for  one-horse  or  for  tandem  driving,  and  accommodates  four 
persons  back  to  back.  The  body  rests  on  half-elliptical 
springs,  and  is  furnished  with  appliances  for  shifting  the 
body  or  the  seat  so  that  the  load  may  be  balanced  and  the 

weight  taken  as 
far  as  possible 
from  the  horse's 
back.  This  form 
of  con  veyance 
was  originally 
intended  for 
hunting  pur- 
poses and  car- 
lied  dogs,  hence 
tlie  name.  The 
whitechapelcart 
is  one  of  the 
best-known  varieties  of  the  dogcart.  The  trotting-sulkv 
like  the  trotting  horse  itself,  is  peculiarly  a  U,  S.  prod- 
uct. It  is  of  very  slight  build,  has  two  wheels,  seats  one 
person,  and  is  generally  used  in  speeding  trotting  horses. 
In  1892  the  rubber  pneumatic  tire,  .so  successfully  useil  on 
the  bicycle,  was  applied  to  the  sulkv  and  the  trotting  recor<l 
at  once  lowered  by  about  four  seconds.  The  road-cart,  which 
IS  constructed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  is  a  cheap  modification 

of  the  sulkv,  with 


the  addition  in 
some  kinds  of  con- 
veniences for  car- 
rying articles  of 
irrealer  or  less 
bulk.  It  is  light 
in  coustructiim,  is 
liung  low,  and  is 
•  xteiisively  used 
in  the  agricultural 
regions  of  Xorlh 
.\iiierica.  The 

othrr  lwo-wheele<i 


"Whitechapel  cart. 


Fig.  ft.— Pneumatic-tire  sulkv 


Iri.sh  jaunting-car  differs  from  almost 

vehicles  in  having  very  low  wheels,  over  which  the  liody  is 
placed,  the  occuiiants  being  seated  back  to  back  and  facing 
outward,  thus  traveling  sideways.     'J'he  hansom-cab  is  one 


The   coachman's   seat  is  behind  and 
enable  the  driver  the  more  readily  to 


Fig.  10. — Hansom-cab. 


of  the  most   useful   public  conveyances,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  crowded  streets  of  great  cities,  such  as  Lon- 
don, where  it  has 
had  its  chief  de- 
velopment.       It 
was  invented  in 
1835  by  an  Eng- 
lishman    named 
Joseph  Hansom. 
It  has  two  wheels, 
with     the    body 
(with        panelecl 
hood)  hung  vei-y 
low  between   them, 
above  the  body,  to 
control        his 
horse,  and  the 
whole     is     so 
balanced  that 
little    if     any 
weight     rests 
on  the  horse's 
back.         The 
jinrikisha,    or 
'■  man  -  power 
carriage ''     of 
Japan,  is  but 

a  miniature  hansom-cab  with  a  folding  hood,  without  the 
driver's  seat  at  the  back,  and  with  a  man  in  the  shafts  in- 
stead of  a  horse.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  handy 
conveyances  are  in  every-day  use  in  Japan,  in  China,  and 
India."  The  invention  has  always  been  claimed  by  a  Bap- 
tist missionary  from  the  U.  S.  named  Jonathan  Goble.  See 
Japan. 

Four-wheeled  Carriages. — Among  four-wheeled  covered 
vehicles  may  be  mentioned  the  coach,  the  landau,  the 
brougham,  and  the  rockaway.  The  coach  is  a  family  car- 
riage with  either  full  jianeled  body  or  with  quarter  panels, 
and  is  intended  to  carry  four  inside  and  two  on  the  coach- 
man's seat  in  front.  The  body  is  suspended  on  elliptical 
springs  alone  or  in 
combination  with 
curved  C  springs 
back  and  front. 
This  latter  meth- 
od of  suspension 
is  called  "double 
suspension."  The 
coach  is  sometimes 
constructed  with 
additional  outside 
seats,  and  used  with 
four  horses  as  a  road  coach,  and  is  then  known  as  a  "  mail- 
coach,"  "drag,"  or  "  tally-lio."  The  hnidau  is  a  carriage  of 
the  coach  fam- 
ily and  takes 
its  name  from 
the  town  in 
Bavaria,  where 
it  is  supposed 
to  have  been 
first  built.  It 
differs  from 
the  coach  only 
in  having  a 
falling  to]  I. 
made  either  en- 
tirely of  leath- 
er, when  it  is  called  a 


Berlin,  or  town  coach. 


Fig.  12.— Crown  brougham. 


leather-quarter  landau,"  or  with 
glass  quarters,  when  it  is  called  a  "glass-front  landau,"  a 
"  five  -  glass  lan- 
dau," or  a  "  glass 
quarterlandau,"ac- 
conlingtotlu'num- 
\h'V  of  the  glasses. 
The  brougham, 
named  after  Lord 
Brougham,  for 
whom  the  first  of 
this  type  of  car- 
riage is  said  to 
have  been  built,  is 
a   low-hung,  close, 

paneled.       straight         Fio.  I3.— High  doornirtain  rockaway. 
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Fio.  14.— Osgood  vis-A-vis. 


L'ahriulel. 


glass-front  earriago,  for  two  persons  inside  and  a  paneled 
seat  for  the  coacliniaii  in  front.  Sometimes  the  body  is  ex- 
tended to  niiike 
room  for  two 
more  persons 
inside.  It  is 
then  known  as 
an  ■■  extension- 
fmnt "  brough- 
am. 'I'lie  French 
carriage  of  tliis 
kind,  called  the 
coupe,  is  some- 
times made  with  curved  glass  front  instead  of  straigiit. 
The  clarence  has  a  curved  glass  li'ont  and  inside  seats  for 
two  or  four  jiersons. 

The  rockaway  is  a  covered  four-wheeler,  with  sides  either 

curtained  or 
paneled.  the 
root  extending 
overthedrivers 
seat,  which  is  on 
the  same  level 
as  the  inside 
scats.  It  is  made 
to  carry  four  or 
six  persons.  The 
body  is  hung  on 
two.  three,  or  four  elliptical  springs.  It  was  originally  a 
cheap,  light  carriage  made  in  .Tamaica,  X.  Y..  and  is  named 
after  a  popular  resort  on  Long  Island,  in  that  State.  It  was 
afterward  fre(|ueiitly  called  a  "  carryall"  and  a  "german- 
town."  This  ty]>e  of  carriage  has  been  greatly  developed, 
and  is  now  much  used  as  a  family  carnage  under  the  names 
of  coupe  rockaway  and  rockaway  coach. 

Hooded  Carriages. — The  tiarouche  may  be  considered  as 
a  coach  with  the  upper  half  of  the  body  cut  off.  and  fur- 
nished with  a 
leather  hood 
over  the  back 
scat.  This  car- 
riage is  now 
made  without 
doors,  and  is 
called  a  via-d- 
vis,  or  socia- 
ble. The  cab- 
riolet, origi- 
nally an  Ital- 
ian gig,  is 
now  a  leather- 
ooded  car- 
riage for  two  passengers,  with  a  paneled  driver's  seat  and 
no  door.  An  Knglish  type  of  carriage,  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  the  cabriolet,  is  the  victoria,  except  that  instead  of 
a  paneled  driver's  seat  in  front,  the  body  is  provided  with 
iron  loops  which  connect  it  with  the  front  carriage.  On 
these  loops  is  constrncled  the  driver's  seal  (an  inui  frame- 
work), and  across  them  is  stretched  a  wide  leallier  dashboard. 
Sometimes  the  driver's  seat  is  made  to  shift  to  the  rear  of 
the  body,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  "  due."  The  mail  phae- 
ton is  a  heavy 
square  box- 
body  carriage, 
with  hooded 
seat  for  two 
in  front  and 
a  seat  for 
grooms  be- 
hind. A  mod- 
Itied  form  of 
I  he  mail  phae- 
lou  is  known 
as  the  deini- 
riiail  jihaeton 
and  stanhope 
phaelon.    The 


Fio.  1".— Spider  phaelon 
spider  [ihaelon 


.is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  mail 
phaeton.  The  front  se:it  is  supported  on  I  wo  iron  limps  which 
connect  with  the  hind  carriage  and  aid  in  supporting  the 
groom's  .seat,  which  is  either  au  iron  frame  or  paiu-leil.  The 
caleehe.  or  calash,  whieh  is  used  to  some  extent  in  (.'anada, 
is  a  two-wheeled  hooded  vehicle,  with  a  seat  for  two  behind 
and  a  scat  on  the  splashboard  for  the  driver. 


Uuggy. 


Open  Four-wheeled  Vehicles. — The  break,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  phaeton  family,  was  originally  used  in 
Great  Britain  in 

"breaking"  colts.  f  f 

The  name  is  now 
applied  to  a  heavy  I 
phaeton  for  gen- 
tlemen's driving, 
and  seats  from 
six  to  twelve 
persons,  includ- 
ing grooms.  The 
buggy  is  a  pe- 
culiarly North 
American  car- 
riage, though  the 
name  is  of  An- 
glo-Indian origin 
(from  Hindi,  hag,  pronounced  bug,  to  move),  and  is  used  in 
India  to  designate  "a  kind  of  gig  with  a  hood  to  screen  the 
traveler  from  the  rays  of  the  sun."  As  used  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  the  name  designates  a  light  four-wheeled  vehicle 
with  one  seat, 
drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  with 
or  without  a 
hood.  Formerly 
the  buggy  was 
hung  high  on 
elliptical  si)rings, 
and  had  a  top- 
heavy  appear- 
ance. As  now 
generally  made  it 
is   hung   low   on 

side-bars  of  wood,  attached  at  their  ends  to  semi-elliptical 
springs.  A  variety  of  the  buggy  called  a  buckboard  is  one 
of  tluTsimplest  kinds  of  carriage,  requiring  hanlly  anything 
in  its  construction  but  the  four  wheels,  the  axles,  a  king- 
bolt, and  a  long 
springy  plank. 
This  piank  is  rig- 
idly attached  to 
the  hind  aSle. 
and  to  a  cross- 
liar  in  front  to 
which  the  front 
axle  is  fastened 
by  a  king-bolt, 
ai>out   which  the 

front  axle  swings  in  turning  the  vehicle.  At  a  proper  dis- 
tance between  the  front  and  the  hack  a  box  is  placed  on  the 
springy  plank,  and  >ipon  that  box  rests  the  seat  for  the  oc- 
cupants. Born  of  necessity  in  the  sparsely  settled  hilly  re- 
giims  of  the  New  England  and  Jliddle  States  of  the  I'nion, 
when  money  was  scarce  and  roads  bad,  tlu'  bucklioard  suc- 
cessfullv  met  the  demand  for  a  vehicle  of  sim])le  construc- 
tion the  constituent  parts  of  which  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  home-made,  and  received  its  name  from  its  ability  to 
"buck"  succes-sfully  against  the  rocks  and  inequalities  oc- 
curring in  the  roatls.  It  is  now  a  somewhat  fashionable 
conveyance  in  regions  where  roads  are  good  and  the  country 
level."  The  surrey  is  another  nu'mber  of  the  buggy  family. 
It  is  a  side -bar 
vehicle  intended 
to  accommodate 
four  persons,  and 
is  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles. 
The  body  is  sus- 
pended in  the 
same  way  as  the 
nio<lern  buggy, 
and  is  of  three 
general  patterns: 

one  of  longer  gear  to  allow  i.f  stepping  in  and  out  between  the 
front  and  back  wheels:  another  coupled  .somewhat  shorter  in 
which  entrance  to  the  backseat  is  made  by  lifting  half  of 
the  front  seat:  and  a  third  nuide  like  the  second,  but  with 
the  additional  convenience  of  ilropping  the  back  jianel.  ami 
so  shifting  the  back  seat  iis  to  permit  riding  back  to  back 
wheiulesiraljle.  See  Dilioente.  Ukoscukv.Tara.ntass,  etc., 
and  Stratton's  World  on  Wheelii. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  ScnrvLER  Tt  i  ker. 


-Buckboard. 


Fio.  21.— Surrej. 
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Carrical :  See  Karikal. 

Carrickfer'g:u8 :  a  seaport-town  and  borough  of  Ireland  : 
on  the  north  sliore  of  Carrickfergus  Bay  or  Belfast  Lough  ; 
10  miles  by  rail  X.  X.  E.  of  Belfast ;  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
but  formsa  county  by  itself,  called  "  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus"  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref.  -J—J).  The  town 
extends  about  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  It 
has  a  line  old  parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
1164.  It  contains  also  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Dissent- 
ing meeting-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  town-hall, 
court-house,  etc. :  also  several  spinning-mills  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  starch.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
.strength.  Here  is  a  remarkable  and  picturescjue  castle,  sup- 
posed to  be  700  years  old.  standing  on  a  high  rock  and  on 
the  sea,  on  which  three  sides  of  it  are  situated.  It  is  used 
as  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  fort  for  the  defense  of  the 
harbor.  King  William  III.  of  England  landed  here  June 
14, 1690,  sixteen  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1760 
it  was  surrendered  to  a  French  naval  force  under  Thurot. 
who  evacuated  it  on  the  appearance  of  the  British  squadron 
iinder  Couimodore  Eliot  soon  after,  which  captured  Thurot's 
squadron.  Capt.  Paul  Jones  captured  the  sloop-of-war  Drake 
in  Carrickfergus  Bay  Apr.  24,  1778,  biit  made  no  attempt  to 
seize  the  town.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  hiUy, 
and  its  chief  crops  are  oats  and  potatoes.  This  locality  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  cheese.  Carrickfergus  has  important 
fisheries,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  lobsters,  and  scal- 
lops. It  has  considerable  trade  with  Liverpool,  though  its 
harbor  is  shallow  and  poor.  The  people  are  mostly  Protes- 
tants of  Scotch  descent.  A  part  of  the  ancient  wall  is  still 
standing.  The  town  is  connected  with  Lame  by  railway. 
The  rural  district  contains  Lough  Morne,  which  has  an  area 
of  about  90  acres,  and  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5-56  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  port  of  Carrickfergus  was 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  market  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  There  are  mines  of 
salt  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  10,000. 

Carrickmacross' :  an  inland  town  of  Ireland:  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan.  province  of  Ulster:  46  miles  X".  W.  of 
Dublin  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref.  7-II).  The  town  consists 
mainly  of  one  long  street.  One  of  its  churches  serves  as  the 
cathedral  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Clogher. 
The  town  has  a  savings-bank,  a  Presljyterian  iriceting-house, 
a  house  of  correction,  and  a  well-endowed  grannuar  school, 
and  has  a  fair,  held  five  times  a  year.     Pop.  7,000. 

Carriek-on-Slianiioii :  an  inland  town  of  Ireland:  capital 
of  County  Leitrim.  province  of  Connaught :  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Shannon  river ;  85  miles  \V.  X.  W.  of  Dublin  (see 
map  of  Ireland,  ref.  7-F).  The  town  lies  principally  on  the 
Leitrim  bank  of  the  .Shannon  ;  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
that  part  of  the  town  which  is  on  the  Roscommon  side ;  is 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway.  It  has  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  and 
a  county  infirmary  and  dispensary.  It  also  contains  the 
county  court-house,  jail,  anil  house  of  correction,  and  has 
considerable  trade,  chietly  in  provisions.  A  canal  has  been 
cut  from  this  place  to  Lough  Erne.     Pop.  1.384. 

Car'rick-on-Siiir:  an  inland  town  of  Ireland:  in  the 
south  riding  of  the  comity  of  Tipjierary,  province  of  Mun- 
ster;  on  the  river  Suir;  13  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Clonmel  (see 
map  of  Ireland,  ref.  12-Ct).  It  has  an  old  bridge,  a  parish 
church  of  high  antiquity,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  nospi- 
tal,  a  convent,  and  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  built  about 
1310  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  The  town  is 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary.  Kil- 
kenny, and  Watcrford.  Grain  and  otiicr  |)roducts  of  the  soil 
are  exporteil  from  this  jilace  by  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
It  has  linen  and  woolen  numufactures.  Slate  is  extensively 
quarried  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  6.000. 

Car'rick's  Ford :  a  point  on  the  Cheat  river  near  St. 
George,  Tucker  co.,  WestVa.  The  Confederate  forces  under 
Gen.  R.  B.  Garnett.  in  retreat  from  Laurel  Hill,  where  they 
had  abandoned  most  of  their  artillery  and  stores,  were  here 
attacked  by  three  regiments  of  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  T. 
A.  Morri.s.  A  brisk  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Confed- 
erates were  routed  mid  Gen.  Garnett  killed.  The  Federals 
captured  the  Confederate  wagon-train  and  one  piece  of  ar- 
tillery.    This  affair  occurred  July  1:5,  1N61. 

Car'ripr.  AnusTus  Stilks,  B.  A.:  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  the  Cognate  Languages  in  McCormick  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  b.  in  Ripley,  X.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  18.57:  graduated  from 
Yale  College  1879,  and  took  tlie  theological  course  at  An- 


dover  and  Hartford  Seminaries.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1884r-85:  became  in- 
structor in  McCormick  in  1887,  and  professor  in  1892.  He 
|3ublished  The  Hebrew  Verb :  a  Series  of  Tabular  Studies 
(Chicago,  1891). 

Carrier,  ka"ar  ri-ay'.  Jeax  Baptiste:  a  Jacobin  notorious 
for  his  cruelty  :  b.  at  the  village  of  Yolai,  near  Aurillac,  in 
Haute-Auvergne,  in  1756.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789  he  was  only  an  oliscure  attorney, 
but  was  brought  into  notice  by  its  progress,  and  was  sent  to 
the  X^ational  "Convention  in  1792.  lie  was  sent  to  Xantes  in 
Oct.,  1793 — where  he  found  many  Vendean  prisoners — to  as- 
sist in  repressing  the  civil  war  commenced  by  the  priests 
and  royalists  in  La  Vendee.  He  selected  a  committee  in 
order  to  give  the  appearance  of  legal  sanction  to  his  cruel- 
ties, but  took  them  from  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  class 
of  the  people.  He  soon  dispensed  with  all  formality,  and 
executed  his  prisonei-s  in  large  numbers  at  one  time.  He 
murdered  multitudes  of  men,  women,  ahd  children  liy  various 
modes.  Many  of  these  victims  were  crowded  into  boats  which 
were  scuttled  and  sunk  in  the  river  Loire.  This  was  called 
"  Republican  baptism."  The  cruelties  and  obscenities  related 
of  this  worst  of  Jacobin  leaders  arc  almost  incredible.  More 
than  16,000  persons  were  put  to  death  by  him  in  a  single 
month.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  RoViespierre  the  public  called 
for  justice  against  Carrier,  and  he  was  finally  recalled  by 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  condemned  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.     He  was  guillotined  Dec.  16, 1794. 

Carrier,  Joseph  Auguste  :  a  French  painter  of  portraits, 
miniatures,  and  forest  scenery :  b.  in  180tJ  at  Paris,  and  stud- 
ied under  Gros,  Prud'hon,  and  the  chevalier  Saint.  He  first 
exhibited  in  1824,  won  several  medals,  and  in  1866  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  D.  in  Bati- 
gnoles,  Feb.  21,  1875. 

Carriere.  ka"a'ri-ar',  Eugene  :  contemporary  genre-painter 
of  the  French  school ;  b.  at  Gournay-sur-Marue  (Seine-et- 
Oise);  pujiil  of  Cabanel;  second-class  medal.  Paris  Expo- 
sition, 1889 :  Legion  of  Honor  1889.  The  Sic!,-  Ch  ild  (1885), 
museum  of  Montargis,  and  7'he  First  Veil  (1886)  are  two  of 
his  most  important  works.  He  paints  in  a  general  gray  tone 
almost  devoid  of  color,  and  envelops  his  figures  in  a  misty 
sort  of  atmospheric  effect.  He  has  a  considerable  following 
among  the  younger  French  artists,  but  his  methods  have  a 
pernicious  influence,  as  they  tend  to  eliminate  both  color 
and  exactness  of  form.     Studio  in  Paris. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Carriere,  MoRiTz:  German  author;  b.  at  Griedel,inHesse, 
Mar.  5, 1817 :  studied  philosophy  at  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Ber- 
lin, and  in  Italy.  In  1849  he  became  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Giessen,  and  after  1853  held  that  position  at  Munich.  He 
published  Der  KSlner  Duin  als  freie  deutsclie  Kirche  (Stutt- 
gart, 1843) ;  Abdlard  und  Heloise  (Giessen,  1844):  Die  i?e- 
liffion  in  ihrem  Begriff.  etc.  (1841):  Die  phihiaophische  W'elt- 
aitxchaiiKng  der  Beformationszeil  {\Hi~);  Die  letzte  Nacht 
der  (iirundisfen  (a  pneiii.  1849):  L'eli(/iose  J'eden  und  Be- 
traclilungen  filr  das  deiitsche  roM'(1850):  Das  Cliarakter- 
bild  Cromweils {1851);  DasWesennnd die  Fiirmen  der  Poesie 
(1884);  Deutsche  Geisteshelden  im  Elsass{lS~l):  Die  Kunst 
im  Ziisiimmenhang  der  KulturentwieK'elung  und  die  Ideate 
der  Menschheit  (186:5-71):  (reschmarl;  und  (iewissen  (1882): 
and  other  works.  He  defended  Christianity,  opposed  Ultra- 
montanism.  and  was  of  tlie  liberal  school.  As  an  art  critic 
he  took  a  high  rank.     D.  at  Munich,  Jan.  19,  1895. 

Carrier  Iiidinns:  See  Athapascan  Indians. 

Carrier-pigeon :  See  Pigeox. 

Carrieres.  ka'ar  ri-ar',  Louis,  de:  a  Roman  Catholic  theiv 
logian  :  b.  in  1662  in  Cluvile.  near  Angers.  France.  He  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  in  1689  joined  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  He  became  distinguished  as  a  theologian,  and 
imblislied,  at  the  request  of  Bossuet,  a  Commentaire  Litteral 
(24  vols.  12nio.  1 701-16).  This  work  is  very  popular  in  France 
even  at  the  present  day.  Most  of  the  comments  are  made  in 
the  translated  words  of  the  Bible  itself,  ami  are  interwoven 
with  the  text.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  e.  g.  Paris,  1872, 
seq.    I),  in  Paris,  June  11,  1717. 

Carriers.  Coiiiinoii:  those  who  undertake  for  hire  to 
transport  from  one  phice  to  another  the  goods  or  (lersons  of 
sucli  as  choose  to  employ  them.  They  arc  distinguished  from 
private  carriers  by  this  readiness  to  afford  accommodation 
to  the  public  generally,  and  are  subjected  in  law  to  a  differ- 
ent responsibility.  'I'liey  may  be  either  carriers  by  land  or 
carriers  by  water.     Familiar  examples  of  the  former  kind 
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nre  stage-eoaeh  proprietors,  railway  companii'S,  express  com- 
panies, wajjonei's,  and  teanistei-s,  etc. ;  of  the  latter,  the  own- 
ers and  masters  of  steamships,  ferry-boats,  and  vessels  of  all 
kinds  cn^a^ed  in  a  general  transportation  bnsincss.  The 
prineiplesof  law  e.\hil>ilini;  the  rii^hts  and  dnliesot  common 
carriers  form  a  suliordinate  department  nnder  the  general 
subject  of  Bailmkxt  (</.  v.),  and,  as  in  other  varieties  of  the 
same  legal  relation,  the  degree  of  care  necessary  in  the  cus- 
tody and  treatment  of  whatever  is  recciveil  by  the  bailee  is 
not  dependent  in  all  respects  for  its  determination  upon  Ihe 
contract  of  tlie  parties,  but  arises  by  force  of  eslalilislied  legal 
rules.  'I'lie  dilVcreiice  in  these  requirements,  depending  u|)on 
the  circumstance  whether  there  l)e  a  carriage  of  goods  or  a 
carriage  of  ])assengers,  demands  that  these  two  branches  of 
the  sul)ject  be  e.xamineil  separately. 

Common  carriers  of  goods  are  placed  imder  a  responsi- 
bility of  excessive  stringency.  They  are  held  liable  for  all 
loss  or  damage  which  occurs  during  transportation  except 
that  occasioned  by  "the  act  of  (ioil  or  the  pulilic  enemy." 
They  are  made  virtually  insurers  of  the  goods  against  all 
perils  except  those  arising  from  these  two  sources,  and  the 
nifrecpiency  of  exemption  nuist  be  so  great  as  to  alTord  re- 
lief but  very  rarely.  The  reasons  for  imposing  a  duty  so 
severe  grow  out  of  considerations  of  |iul)lic  policy.  'The 
facility  with  which  the  carrier  or  those  who  may  collude 
with  liim  can  |>urloin  or  injure  goods  intrusted  to  his  over- 
sight and  (lis])i>sal.  and  the  dilliculty  of  ascertaining  the  true 
cause  of  the  loss,  are  tliought  to  place'  the  memljers  of  the 
community  .so  entirely  at  liis  mercy  that  their  interests  de- 
mand the  most  ample  protection.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  this  rule  has  not  |)rovcd  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  transportation  companies  in- 
dicates that  its  apparent  umlue  severity,  while  conducing 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  has  worked  no  prac- 
tical injustice  even  to  the  carriers  themselves.  The  [jhrase 
"act  of  God"  is  held  to  extend  only  lo  such  inevitable  acci- 
dents as  occur  without  the  intervention  of  human  agency. 
Thus  losses  directly  occasioned  by  winds,  floods,  lightning, 
and  eartlujuakes  properly  would  be  includeil  under  this  <les- 
ienation.  and  the  carrier  would  be  relieved  from  liability. 
But  robbery,  even  if  committed  unexpectedly  and  by  an 
irresistible  force,  or  fire  occasioned  by  some  incendiary, 
wholly  without  the  carrier's  negligence  or  connivance,  would 
be  causes  of  loss  containing  that  element  of  human  agency 
which  makes  the  exemption  inapplicable.  Damage  result- 
ing from  natural  causes,  such  as  frost,  fermentation,  evapo- 
ration, the  natural  decay  of  perishable  articles,  or  the  in- 
herent viciousness  of  animals,  is  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  losses  caused  by  the  "'  act  of  God."  By  the  phrase 
"public  enemies"  is  meant  those  with  whom  the  nation  is 
at  war  or  pirates  on  the  high  seas.  Thieves,  robbers,  and 
mobs  would  not  be  included  uiuler  this  term. 

It  is  a  carrier's  <luty  to  receive  for  transportation  all  goods 
offered  of  the  kiiul  which  it  is  his  usual  custom  to  carry. 
lie  may,  however,  deiiumd  the  i)ayment  of  freight  in  ad- 
vance, and  may  refuse  all  articles  of  a  dangerous  quality. 
All  pci-sons  who  engage,  his  services  must  be  charged  for 
the  same  service  eqinibly.  Suitable  vehicles  for  transport- 
ation must  be  provided,  in  charge  of  competent  servants; 
the  guilds  nnist  be  carried  safely  to  the  proper  place  of  des- 
tination by  the  usual  route  and  with  all  reasoiudde  dispatch, 
and  there  delivered,  or  hold  ready  for  delivery,  to  the  owner 
or  consignei,'.  Rca.sonable  instructions  given  by  the  owner 
■•I' his  agent  relative  to  the  mode  of  carriage  of  Ihe  goods 
niust  be  followed,  uidess  compliance  is  impracticable.  The 
carrier  is  also  held  accountable  for  all  acts  of  his  employees 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment,  even  though  they  vio- 
late his  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  performance.  He 
can  not  escape  from  his  obligations  as  to  the  carriage  of  the. 
goods  by  attributing  default  to  his  own  agents. 

The  responsibility  of  comnu>n  carriers  begins  upon  the 
delivery  of  Ihe  goods  for  transportation.  A  delivery  at  the 
usual  place  of  receiving  freight  or  to  the  employees  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  is  sullicient.  But  where  goods  are 
transferred  to  carriers  with  instructions  not  to  transport 
them  until  further  notice,  theextraordinary  liability  already 
considered  does  not  attach  in  Ihe  meautime,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  ordimiry  care  which  is  obligatory  upon 
warehousemen  be  exercised  until  carriage  really  commences. 
The  responsibility  termimites  when  the  goods  have  reached 
their  destination  and  been  actually  delivered.  But  if,  upon 
the  lapse  of  a  reasimable  time  after  arrival,  they  are  not 
clainu'd  and  ronuived.  the  carrier's  liability  is  not  entirely 
ended,  but  onlv  modified  in  ilegree.  It  is  then  his  duty  to 
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store  the  property  in  a  safe  and  secure  warehouse  to  await 
the  owner  s  demand,  and  he  is  only  accountable  thereafter 
for  ordinary  care.  Important  distinctions  are  drawn  be- 
tween various  chusses  of  carriei-s  in  reference  to  the  proper 
mode  of  delivery.  These  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  transportation  adojited  in  the  several  cases. 
Thus  express  companies  employ  conveyances  which  can  be 
readily  sent  from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  and  they  are  con.se- 
(piently  held  bound  to  make  actual  jiersoual  delivery  at  the 
owner's  place  of  business  or  residence.  Carriers  by  water, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  proceed  no  farther  than  the  wli.-irf. 
Hence,  according  to  a  well-settled  usage  clearly  ;.]iplicalile 
to  sea-going  ships,  no  other  delivery  is  demanded  than  can 
be  made  there;  but  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  is  still 
regarded,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  imposing  upon  the  car- 
rier the  obligation,  rendered  necessary  by  the  uncertain 
time  of  arrival,  that  notice  be  given  when  the  ves.sel  luis 
reached  her  place  of  discharge  of  the  cargo.  In  railway 
transportation,  again,  the  circumstances  are  still  dilTeiiMit. 
The  cars  are  confined  to  a  given  line,  have  a  regular  (ei- 
minus,  and  trains  are  run  uniformly  in  accordance  with 
publislied  time-tables.  Hence,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, pei-sonal  delivery  is  so  completely  excused  that  not 
even  notice  of  arrival  is  necessary.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  notice  is  required,  and  that  the  consignee 
has  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  take  the  goods  before 
the  strict  liability  of  the  carrier  is  modified  into  that  of  the 
warehouseman. 

The  purpose  of  these  various  regulations  manifestly  is 
that  the  interests  of  both  carrier  and  owner  be  promoted. 
The  ••  reasonable  time''  after  arrival  during  which  the  car- 
rier's heavy  responsibility  as  insurer  is  to  continue  will  be 
most  speedily  terminated  when  the  owner  has  immediate 
knowledge  that  the  goods  lie  at  his  disposal. 

'J'lien^  are  instances,  however,  in  which  delivery  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  carrier,  though  not  made  to  the  owner 
himself.  This  occurs  when  several  pjirties  are  engaged  suc- 
cessively in  the  transportation  of  the  same  articles.  The 
liability  of  each,  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances, 
termimites  when  the  next  undertakes  the  duty  of  carriage. 
At  least  such  is  the  doctrine  upheld  generally  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  American  courts.  In  Kngland.  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rule  is  maintained  that  the  first  carrier  who  re- 
ceives the  goods,  if  he  accepts  them  for  a  destimition  be- 
yond his  own  route,  continues  liable  until  the  entire  journey 
is  completed,  and  the  subsequent  parties,  though  the  injury 
or  loss  may  occur  on  their  own  lines  of  travel,  are  exempted 
from  liability  on  the  contract.  This  proceeds  upon  the  no- 
tion that  the  contract  for  transportation  is  tacitly  made  with 
the  first  carrier.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
the  IT.  S.,  the  cases  in  which  these  views  should  be  followed 
are  those  in  which  the  first  carrier  engages  by  special  con- 
tract for  the  entire  route.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
may  be  su(-h  a  business  connection  between  various  parties 
concerned  in  continuous  transportaticm  as  to  make  llu'in  all 
liable  as  partners  for  the  entire  transportatimi. 

Cjuestions  of  much  imitortance  arise  as  to  how  far  a  car- 
rier's duty  and  responsibility  may  be  modified  by  usage  or 
custom,  or  by  specific  contract  entered  into  with  the  owner, 
or  by  notice  given  him.  It  is  well  established  that  coiiimon 
usage,  it  uniform  and  reasonable,  may  be  pleaded  in  justifi- 
cation of  peculiar  regulations  adopted.  'Ihusthe  nalureof 
the  goods  which  will  be  received  or  the  route  v,-hich  will  be 
generally  pureued  may  be  determined  in  this  manner. 

But  these  common  modes  of  reducing  responsibility  are 
comparatively  insignificant  in  view  of  those  qualifications 
established  liy  contract  or  notice.  The  jiolicy  of  allowing 
the  carrier  to  so  limit  his  liability  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, but  the  validity  of  such  agreements  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized.  Bills  of  lading  and  instruments  of  an 
analogous  character,  given  by  the  carrier  on  accepting 
goods  for  transportation,  contain  almost  invariably  stipula- 
tions in  regard  to  exemptions  from  loss  by  fire  and  other 
enumerated  perils,  and  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  con- 
tract between  the  carrier  and  shipper.  In  like  maiiiur, 
notice  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the 
goods  and  assented  to  by  him  will  luive  in  general  the  same 
effect.  At  this  point  there  is  a  great  practical  difficulty. 
The  question  is:  What  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  a.ssent 
on  the  owner's  part  lo  a  notice  f  It  is  plain,  at  least,  that 
the  notice  must  be  so  given  by  the  carrier  as  naturally  lo 
attract  the  attention  of  the  shipper,  and  must  be  so  (ircciso 
and  clear  that  he  can  readily  acquaint  himself  with  its  con- 
tents.    .\ssuming  this  lo  be  so.  cdn  tlii'  currier  shakf  off  his 
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extraordinary  responsibilifi/  hy  notice  ?  It  is  now  quite 
clear  tliat  he  ean  not.  He  may  make  in  this  manner  reason- 
aVile  regulations  in  the  nature  of  by-laws,  pointing  out  the 
articles  that  he  will  carry,  or  requiring  a  statement  of  their 
value,  so  a.s  to  know  what  care  will  be  |)roperly  demanded 
of  him.  and  what  reasonable  charge  he  should  make.  But 
when  all  this  is  done  he  can  not  shake  off  liis  character  of 
insurer  by  notice.  To  do  tliis  there  must  be  a  contract — 
some  evidence  of  a,ssent ;  and  notice  by  the  carrier  is  no 
eviilence  of  assent  by  the  shipper.  He,  by  his  silence,  should 
fairly  be  a-ssumed  to"  insist  on  the  carrier's  common-law  re- 
sponsibility. The  English  courts  held  otherwise  at  one 
time,  but  the  salutary  doctrine  here  maintained  is  now  sub- 
stantially estaljlishcd  in  England  by  statute.  Under  its 
legislation  the  carrier  may  relieve  himself  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  notice,  but  can  not  escape  entirely  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  neglect  or  misconduct.  The  notice 
must  not  only  be  really  or  presumptively  known  to  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  but  must  also  be  reasonable  in  its  char- 
acter. 

Common  Carriers  of  Passengers. — These  are  not  held  to 
as  stringent  a  liability  as  carriers  of  goods.  They  are  not 
made  insurers  of  the  passenger's  safety,  but  are  neverthe- 
less required  to  use  the  utmost  care,  and  are  responsible  for 
even  the  slightest  negligence.  The  reason  for  tliis  differ- 
ence is  that  they  can  have  no  such  complete  control  over 
persons  as  over  goods.  Passengers  must  largely  retain  free- 
dom of  movement  and  self-direction.  It  is  no  more  than 
just,  therefore,  that  the  carrier's  duty  should  be  correspond- 
ingly modified.  Extreme  vigilance  may  be  demanded,  but 
not  the  d,uty  of  preventing  injuries  to  which  the  passen- 
ger's own  heedle-ssness  may  expose  him.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  injuries  occurring  from  any  defect  in 
the  construction  of  machinery  or  vehicles  which  proper  care 
should  have  guarded  against,  or  from  their  unskillful  man- 
agement, subject  the  carrier  to  responsibility.  He  is  an- 
swerable for  the  acts  of  his  agents,  whether  negligent  or 
willful,  done  within  the  scope  of  their  employment.  It  is 
his  duty  to  exclude  lawless  and  disorderly  persons  from  his 
conveyances,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  he  may,  according  to  some 
authorities,  be  held  responsible  for  any  violence  they  may 
perpetrate  on  the  passengers. 

When,  however,  the  passenger's  own  negligence  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  the  carrier  is  not  liable. 
Thus  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  upon  a  train 
while  the  cars  were  in  motion,  or  a  passenger's  head  or  arm 
should  be  tln-ust  from  a  window,  and  accidents  occur  in 
cotisequence,  his  own  imprudence  would  be  fatal  to  any 
claim  for  damages.  This  proposition  leads  to  an  important 
branch  of  the  law  termed  "  contributory  negligence,"  which 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  negligence  without  which  the  in- 
jury woidd  not  have  happened,  while  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  passen- 
ger's negligence,  there  must  be  reasonable  care  used  to  avert 
its  effects. 

The  common  duties  of  passenger  carriers  are  to  receive 
all  who  offer  to  take  passage  as  long  as  their  vehicles  suffice, 
to  carry  them  the  entire  route,  to  treat  all  with  civility  and 
])ropriety,  and  bring  them  to  their  destination  within  the 
stipulated  time.  They  are  not,  however,  compelled  to  re- 
ceive persons  of  offensive  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  any  who 
by  reason  of  disease  or  disgusting  habits  are  unfit  associates 
for  the  other  passengers.  Reasonable  regulations  may  be 
a<lopted  concerning  the  control  of  passengers,  such  as  that 
fares  must  be  paid  in  advance,  tickets  must  be  exhibited 
when  called  for,  and  the  like.  Expulsion  of  persons  in  a 
suitabh;  manner  ami  without  necessary  force  from  their 
vehicles  for  refusing  to  comply  with  such  rules  are  consid- 
ered justifiable. 

The  liability  of  pas,senger  carriers  for  baggage  committed 
to  their  charge  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  coiinnon 
carriers  of  goods.  In  other  words,  tliey  are  held  boimd  as 
insurers.  1 1',  however,  the  passenger  prefers  to  retain  ex- 
clusive control  of  his  own  pro])erty,  as  a  coat,  an  umbrella, 
or  a  satcliel,  the  carrier's  responsibility  is  modified.  The 
liability  eonlinues  until  delivery  is  maile,  cither  to  the 
owner  at  the  final  (h'sliuation  or  to  another  carrier  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  transit,  and  the  duty  of  storing  and  preserv- 
ing gooils  is  the  same  that  has  been  already  detailed  in  the 
orciinary  case  of  carriage  of  goods.  The  effect  of  contract 
or  notice  is  also  similar.  The  obligation  to  convey  baggage 
arises  indepen<lenlly  of  any  special  agreement  in  relation 
thereto,  being  considered  as  incidentally  coimecleil  with  the 
undertaking  to  carry  the  passenger  himself,  and  no  addi- 


tional payment  is  necessary.  But  some  measure  of  relief  is 
granted  to  the  carrier  on  account  of  this  lack  of  remunerar 
tion  by  defining  his  accountability  more  narrowly.  He  is 
only  liable  for  articles  properly  denominated  baggage,  and 
not  for  everything  which  the  passenger  may  choose  to  con- 
sider such.  Articles  of  necessity  or  personal  convenience 
are  reasonably  included  within  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  not  merchandise  or  large  sums  of  money  or  silver  plate, 
and  the  like.  For  instance,  jewelry  used  for  personal  orna- 
ment, a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, the  instruments  of  a  surgeon  required  in  practice  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  have  all  been  considered  "  bag- 
gage," and  the  carrier  made  accountable  for  the  loss.  But 
the  samples  of  a  traveler  acting  for  a  commercial  house 
would  not  be  baggage,  but  merchandise,  unless  the  carrier 
was  made  aware  of  their  nature,  and  then  without  objection 
received  them  as  baggage.  The  principle  governing  this 
matter  is  that  concealment  of  the  true  nature  of  the  pack- 
age presented  as  baggage  is  a  fraud  on  the  carrier.  All  in- 
ference of  fraud  is  dispelled  if  the  contents  be  disclosed, 
anil  there  is  no  objection  to  the  carrier  accepting  merchan- 
dise in  trunks  if  he  see  fit. 

Appropriate  remedies   exist  in  favor  of  carriers.     They 
may  detain  goods  for  the   freight.     They  have  an  action ^ 
against  strangers  who  interfere  with  their  possession,  and 
may  even  recover  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  holding  the 
surplus  above  their  charges  in  trust  for  the  owner. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  com- 
mon carriers  attempt  has  only  been  made  to  exhibit  com- 
mon-law provisions  and  principles.  Statutory  enactments 
exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  various  States,  relating 
to  the  subject.  The  subject  is  treated  in  much  detail  in 
such  works  as  Redfield  On  Railways  and  Angell  On  Com- 
mon Carriers.  The  rules  of  damages  will  be  found  in  Sedg- 
wick or  Mayne  On  Damages.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Carrillo.kaltr-reeryo.BRArLio :  astatesnianof  CostaRica; 
b.  at  Cartago,  1800.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress of  Central  America  IX'.'i,  and  twice  president  of  Costa 
Rica  (May,  1835.  to  Mar.,  1837,  and  ]\lay,  1838,  to  Apr.,  1842), 
his  administration  being  marked  by  wisdom  and  prosperity. 
In  1836  he  suppressed  a  rebellion.  Carrillo's  government 
was  overturned  by  Morazan  in  1843,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.     He  was  murdered  at  San  Miguel.  Salvador,  in  1845. 

Herbert  H.  Smitu. 

Car'ringtoii.  Edward:  b.  in  Virginia.  Feb.  11,  1740; 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  Harrison's  artillery  regi- 
ment in  the  Revolutionary  army  Nov.  30,  1776;  served 
under  Gens.  Gates  and  Greene,  and  became  the  quarter- 
master-general of  the  latter;  commanded  the  artillery  with 
success  at  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Apr.  24,  1781,  and  at 
Yorktown.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
from  Virginia  in  1785-86,  and  was  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
Aaron  Burr's  trial  for  treason.     J).  Oct.  28,  1810. 

Carringtoii.  Hexry  B.,  LL.  B.  :  h.  at  Walliugford.  Conn., 
Mar.  2,  1824  ;  graduated  at  Yale  1845;  studiecriaw  at  Yale 
Law  School;  jirofessor  in  New  Haven  Collegiate  Institute; 
in  1848  commenced  practice  of  law  in  Columbus,  O. ;  in 
1857,  being  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Chase,  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  State  militia ;  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  soon 
after  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  joined  his  regiment,  and  served  on  the  plains  in  the 
West  until  1868;  in  1869  was  Professor  of  Military  Science 
in  Waliash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Wrote  Ahsaraka, 
the  Home  of  the  Crows ;  History  of  the  Battles  of  the  Ameri- 
can liei'olution,  etc. 

Carringtoii,  Paul:  brother  of  Edward  Carrington,  no- 
ticed above;  b.  in  Virginia.  Feb.  24,  1733;  graduated  at 
William  ami  Mary  College,  Virginia;  was  engaged  in  1736 
in  the  expedition  under  Col.  Byrd  to  establish  the  boundary 
line  between  A'irgiuia  and  North  Carolina  ;  practiced  law  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  1765-75,  and  voted 
against  the  Slam|)-Act  resolutions  of  Patrick  Ilein-y  ;  was  a 
member  of  tlie  house  of  delegates,  from  which  he  passed  to 
the  bench  of  the  general  court  in  Jlay,  1770;  he  Ijccame  a 
member  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and 'held  that  oflice  until 
1811  ;  was  a  memljcr  of  the  committee  of  safety  throughcMit 
its  existence,  and  in  the  Virginia  convention  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.     D.  June  22,  1818. 

Carrington,  Paul:  son  of  the  above;  b.  in  1764.  He 
was  disliuguislied  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  the  battles  of 
Guilford  Court-house  and  Green  Spring;  was  a  graduate  of 
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William  Jiiiil  Mary  College.  Virginia:  member  of  the  house 
(.f  ilekgates  ami  of  the  Virginia  Senate;  was  judge  of  the 
Mipcrior  court.     1).  Jan.  8,  181G. 

Carrion  Flowers  :  the  flowei-s  of  several  speeies  of  S/a- 
pclia,  wliirh  .sTMcU  like  carrion.  They  are  natives  of  the 
(.'ape  of  (iiiod  Hope. 

Car'roll :  town  (founded  in  1867) :  capital  of  Carroll  co., 

la.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  5-K);  on 
('.  and  N.  \V.  K.  K.  (main  line  and  :>  liranch  lines);  i):i  miles 
E.  of  Council  Hliilfs  ;  has  9  churches,  4  schools,  tine  county 
buildings,  and  hotels.  The  town  has  mainifacturing  and 
wholesaling  industries,  but  derives  its  support  chiellv  from 
agriculture.     Pop.  (1880)  1,385  ;  (1800)  2.448 ;  (1895)  2.839. 

Editor  op  "  Sextixel."' 

f'iirroll,  Bex.xjah  IIarvev,  .V.  JI.,  I).  1). :  Baptist  min- 
ister; li.  in  Carroll  co.,  Jliss..  Dec.  27. 1843,  and  educated  at 
Baylor  University,  Independence,  Tex.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Waco,  Tex.,  since  1870.  and  is  a 
noted  orator  of  his  denomination.  Among  his  addresses  nuiy 
be  mentioned:  Tlii'ii — Naw — Ilcn'dftcr;  Thf  d'oodand  True 
Orator;  Pliilosoplnj  of  Coiiijmaifioii;  J)isroiirKes  on  Pro- 
hibition;  Spurgeon  Memorial ;  Personal  Libert i/;  Missions 
of  the  Soiit/iern  Baptist  Conrention;  Canon  of  the  Bible; 
T/ie  Manuscripts;  Creeds.  The  following  are  .some  of  his 
published  sermons:  Watchimj  Clinst  on  the  Cross;  Com- 
munion; Tlie  Dance;  liepentance ;  Lore;  Two  Plans  of 
Halvdtion;  God's  Control  of  llie  (ios/tel;  God's  Order  in 
t/ie  Gospel  of  his  Son;  The  Agnostic;  The  Treasury; 
How  I  Escaped  from  In  tidelity. 

Carroll.  Charles,  of  Carrollton  :  an  American  patriot; 
b.  at  Anna|iolis.  Md..  Sept.  20,  1737.  He  inherited  a  large 
estate  in  land,  and  was  regarded  as  the  richest  man  in  Mary- 
land. He  was  chosen  as  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
fress  in  177G.  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
'o  distinguish  himself  from  anolhcr  man  of  the  same  name, 
he  signed  himself  "Charles  Carroll  of  CaiToUton."  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  in  17S8.  He  was  of  the 
]{oman  Catholic  faith,  and  was  a  man  of  great  dignity  and 
worth.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  educated  in  France 
and  England,  and  wa.s  especially  hoiioreil  as  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  signei-s  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  D. 
in  Baltimore.  Nov.  14,  1832. 

Carroll.  Hexry  Kixn.  LL.  D.  :  journalist;  b.  at  Dennis- 
ville,  \.  J.,  Nov.  ir>,  1848 ;  became  a.ssistanl  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Hearth  and  Home ;  religious  and  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Independent  (New  York,  187fi);  special 
agent  of  the  eleventh  census  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
churches;  chief  editor  of  Papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
Centeyinial  Methodist  Conference  (New  York,  1885) ;  The 
Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1893),  etc. 

Carroll,  .Joiix,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. :  first  Koman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  U.  S..  and  cousin  of  Charles;  b.  at  Upper  Marl- 
borougli,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  1735;  educated  l>y  the  Jesuits  in  Bel- 
gium ;  ordained  priest  in  1759;  from  1759  till  1771  Professor 
of  Jloral  Philosojihy  in  St.-Omerand  Liege;  became  a  Jesuit 
1771  ;  in  1773  prefect  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bruges,  in 
Belgium,  and  wlien  the  pope  suppressed  the  society  that  year 
went  to  England,  and  to  America  in  1774.  In  1784  he  was. 
at  the  instance  of  Franklin,  apipointed  su])eriorof  the  clergy 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  1790  he  wa.s  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Bal- 
tiinore.  In  1791  he  founded  Georgetown  College.  In  1808 
his  see  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  one.  and  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore.    I),  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Dee.  3,  1815. 

Carroll.  Lewis:  Sec  Dodoso.v,  Charles  Lutwidob. 

Carroll.  William:  b.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1788:  emi- 
grated to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1810;  captain  and  brigade  in- 
spector under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Feb.  20.181:!;  colonel 
and  inspector-general  Sept.,  181:!,  to  May,  1814;  fought  a 
duel  in  1813  with  Jesse,  a  brother  of  Col".  Thomas  H.  Hen- 
ton;  major-general  Tennessee  militia  Nov.  l;!,  1814,  to  May 
13,  1815;  famous  for  his  services  in  defense  of  New  Orleans, 
cspeciallv  in  the  battle  of  Jan.  8.  1815;  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see 1821-27  and  1829-3.5.     D.  Mar.  22,  1844. 

Carrollton :  town ;  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Ga.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  :i-F).  It  is  on  the  Little 
Tallapoosa  river,  and  that  branch  of  the  Central  Ga.  R.  R. 
which  runs  from  Savannah, Ga., to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  has 
six  churches, and  pulilic  schools  forall  clas,ses.  Its  principal 
interests  are  mercantile,  and  it  has  a  large  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Po[>.  (1S8())92();  (18!K))  1.451;  (1893)  esti- 
mated,including  suburbs,  3,000.   EniToRoi-"  Free  Press." 


Carrollton  :  city  (founded  in  1821) ;  capital  of  Greene  eo.. 
111.  (for  location  of  county,  see  nnip  of  Illinois,  ref.  7-C);  on 
Ch.  and  Alt.  and  Litch.,  Carr.  and  West.  R.  Rs. ;  34  miles 
N.  N.  \V.  of  .Vlton.  It  has  a  fine  public  school,  handsome 
court-house,  various  manufactures,  and  an  excellent  svstcni 
of  water-works.  Pop.  (1880)  1,934  ;  (1890)  2.258  ;  (189;j")  esti- 
luateil,  2.000.  Editor  ok  "  Patriot." 

Carrollton  :  city;  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ky.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  ref.  3-II);  o'nCUeve.,  Cant, 
and  South.  R.  K.,  and  on  Ohio  river  at  the  month  of  Ken- 
tucky river;  80  miles  from  Cincinnati,  0.,  anil  G2  miles 
from'  Louisville.  Here  are  churches  of  five  denominations, 
excellent  graded  school,  court-house,  large  furnituiv-factory, 
woolen-mill,  sawmills,  grist-mill,  pantaloon-l'actory.  The 
citv  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  a  verv 
large  trade  in  leaf-tobaceo.    Poj).  (1880)  1,332  ;  (1890)  1,720. 

Editor  ok  "  Democrat." 

Carrollton  ;  village  (incorporated  in  18()9);  Saginaw  co., 
Mich,  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Jlichigan.  ref.  6-J) ; 
on  three  railroads,  and  on  Saginaw  river;  3  miles  from  Sag- 
inaw; has  2  churches,  public  school,  and  3  lumber-mills. 
Pop.  (1880)  825;  (1890)  1,074;  (1894)  892. 

Robert  J.  Abbs,  townsiiii>  clerk. 

Carrollton:  city;  on  railroad;  capital  of  Carroll  co., 
.Mo.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  3-F) ; 
(Hi  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Kansas  City;  has  2  schools,  mower  and 
hay-stacker  factory,  furniture-factory,  tile-factory,  3  cigar- 
factories.  2  flour-mills,  a  woolen-factory,  etc.  Pop.  (1880) 
2,313;  (1890)  ;i,878.  Editor"  of '•  Democrat." 

Carrollton :  on  railroad ;  capital  of  Carroll  CO.,  0.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  ma[)  of  Ohio,  ref.  4-1);  is  about  90 
miles  S.  E.  of  Cleveland.  Carrollton  has  five  churches  and 
a  good  school.  Its  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  There 
are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,130:  (1890)1,228.        Editor  of '■  Carroll  "Chroxicle." 

Carronadc:  a  short  iron  cannon  for  naval  service,  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  Gfiscoignc,  and  named  after  the  Carron  ironworks 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made  in  1779.  It  was  lighter 
than  the  ordinary  guns,  and  had  a  chamber  for  powder  like 
a  mortar.     Carronades  are  now  obsolete. 

Carrot:  a  plant  of  the  genus  Daucus  and  order  l^m- 
hellifenf.  The  common  carrot  (Daucus  caro'la)  is  a  bien- 
nial plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  but  naturalized  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  In  many  jiarts  of  the  Eastern  I'.  S. 
it  has  become  a  pernicious  weed.  Its  leaves  are  [linnately 
com])Ound  ;  the  fiowers  creamy  white.  The  root  of  the  cul- 
tivated iilant  is  much  thicker  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste 
than  the  wild.  It  is  largely  given  to  cattle,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  men,  it  is  a  wholesome  and  moderately  nutritious 
article  of  food.  The  plant  has  some  beauty,  its  leaves  hav- 
ing been  worn  in  England  by  ladies  instead  of  feathers  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  root  is  also  used  for  imul- 
tices.  The  cultivation  of  carrots  is  similar  to  that  of 
beets. 

Carriitll'ers.  Robert:  b.  at  Dumfries,  Scotland.  Xov. 
5,  1799;  was  aiiprenticed  to  a  bookseller;  became  in  1828 
editor,  and  in  18;J1  proprietor,  of  the  Inverness  Courier; 
published  with  Koljert  Clunnbers  the  Ci/clopwdia  of  English 
Literature. and  alone  an  annotated  edition  of  Boswell's  -Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  etc.     D.  May  20.  1878. 

Car'son,  Alexaxder,  LL.  D.  :  minister  and  author;  b. 
in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  1776:  educated  at  the  University 
of  Gla.sgow ;  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Tul)berniore.  Carson  was  so  much  affected  by  the  notions 
of  Haldaneaiid  Ewing  that  on  Jan.  1.  1N05,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  quit  his  jilace  in  ihe  PresbyttU'ian  church  and 
nnnistry.  A  large  portion  of  the  society  to  which  he  min- 
istered followed  him.  In  1814  Dr.  Carson  was  induced  to 
examine  the  question  and  decided  to  quit  the  party  of  Ewing 
and  Wardlaw,  and  to  submit  to  immersion.  After  going 
over  to  the  side  of  (he  Ilaldanes.  he  received  pecuniary  as- 
sistance from  Robert  Maldane.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  adopted  the  type  of  .Sandemanian  church  order. 
The  kiss  of  charity  was  observed  every  Sunday  :  there  was 
weekly  communion,  and  weekly  exhortation  by  the  brethren, 
in  ease  any  of  them  should  desire  it.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  claimed  as  an  adherent  by  William  Jones,  the  lea<ier 
of  the  .so-called  Scotch  Baptists  in  England.  He  was  never 
in  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  regul;ir  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land. D.  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Aug.  24'.  1844.  Of  his  books 
the  best  known  is  Baptism,  its  Mode  and  Suli/ecis  (Edin- 
burgh, 1831;  reprinted  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
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Societv.   Philadelpliia).      See    Life   of  Alexander   Carson, 
LL.  U.,  by  George  C.  Moore  (New  York.  ISSS). 

William  H.Whitsitt. 

Carson,  Christopher:  tra]iper:  commonly  called  Kit 
Carson  :  b.  in  Kcntueky.  Dec.  24.  l.SO!).  He  served  as  a  guide 
to  Fremont  in  his  Rocky  Mountain  explorations.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  service  in  botli  the  Mexican  war  and 
the  great  civil  war.  In  the  latter  he  received  a  brevet  of 
brigadier-general.   D.  at  Fort  Lynn,  Colorado.  May  23,  1868. 

Carson  City :  capital  of  Nevada,  and  of  Ormsby  co.,  Nev. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Nevada.  ref.'5-E);  on 
Va.  and  Truckee  R.  R. ;  15  miles  S.  \V.  of  Virginia  City,  3 
miles  W.  of  Carson  river,  and  13  miles  N.  E.  of  the  pictu- 
resque Lake  Tahoe.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded by  rugged  mountains,  some  of  them  snow-capped 
during  the  entire  year.  There  are  here  hot  springs,  which 
are  resorted  to  by  many  invalids.  In  the  quarries  of  the 
State  prison  fossil  footprints  of  gigantic  animals  have  been 
discovered,  and  are  of  gi'eat  scientific  interest.  Carson  was 
founded  in  1858,  and  derives  its  support  from  mining,  lum- 
bering, and  farming  industries.  It  has  State  and  U.  S. 
public  buihiings.     Pop.  (1880)  4.33!);  (1890)  3,950. 

Editor  of  "  Morning  Appeal." 

Carson  Riror.  Nevada:  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
flows  nearly  nortlieastwanl ;  passes  through  Oi'msbv  and 
Lyon  Counties,  and  enters  Carson  Lake  in  Churcliill  County. 
Length,  estimated  at  150  miles.  Carson  Lake  has  no  outlet, 
and  is  about  15  miles  long. 

Car'stairs,  or  Carstares,  William:  b.  near  Glasgow, 
.Scotland,  Feb.  11,  1049.  He  became  chaplain  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  trusted  him  as  a  confidential  adviser 
in  affairs  relating  to  Great  Britain.  Having  been  sent  to 
England  in  1683  as  the  secret  agent  of  William  of  Orange, 
he  was  arrested  as  an  aecomjilice  in  tlie  Rye  House  plot, 
and  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  coidd  not  extort  from 
him  any  confession,  although  he  was  the  depositary  of  im- 
|)ortant  secrets.  After  the  accession  of  William  to  the 
throne  Carstairs  had  great  influence  in  Scottish  affairs,  and 
was  five  times  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  became  minister  of  Gray  Friars  church.  Edinburgh,  i'n 
1704.  I).  Dec.  28,  1715.  His  virtues  and  al)ilities  are  highlv 
extolled  bv  Macaidav.  See  McCorinick,  Life  of  ir.  Carslaifs 
(1774). 

Cart;  See  Carriages,  etc. 

Cartagre'na:  a  city  and  fortified  seaport  of  Spain;  prov- 
ince of  Jiurcia;  on  a  bav  of  the  Mediterranean;  37  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Murcia;  lat.  37'  36'  N.,  Ion.  1  1'  W.  (see  map  of 
Sjiain.  ref.  19-11).  It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill  and  a 
small  plain  which  is  between  the  hill  and  the  sea.  The  har- 
bor, which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  capa- 
cious enough  to  hold  the  largest  fleets,  and  is  protected 
from  winds  by  highlands  which  inclose  it  on  several  sides. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  a  fortified  island. 
Cartagena  was  formerly  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Spain. 
It  has  a  Moorish  cathedral,  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
a  theater,  and  an  observatory;  also  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth and  glass.  Red  marble  is  abundant  here,  and  is  used 
for  building.  Mines  of  silver  and  lead  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1887)  84,171.  The  ancient  Cartliago 
JS'ova  was  founded  by  Ilasdrubal  in  243  B.  c.  See  Carthago 
Nova. 

Cartasrona:  a  seaport-city  of  Colombia;  capital  of  the 
dep.-irtmcnt  of  liolivar;  ou 'a  low  ishmd  of  the  Caribbean 
coast  at  the  entrance  of  Cartagena  Bav  (see  map  of  South 
America,  nd'.  1-15).  It  was  fnunded  l'>y  Pedro  de  lli'i-edia 
in  1533.  and  during  the  colonial  period  was  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  and  strongholds  of  .Spanish  America,  having 
the  monopoly  of  a  vast  "commerce.  It  was  several  tinu^s 
sacked  liy  buccaneers  and  English  corsairs,  and  in  the  effort 
to  make  il  impregnable  the  Spanish  Government  spent  ncarlv 
Sf60.00U,0()l)  on  its  (U'fenses.  Din-ing  the  war  of  independence 
it  w;i>taken  by  Ihi' Spiini.'irds.after  sustainingan  heroic  siege 
of  four  months  (1S15).  Cartagena  is  an  episcopal  citv.  'it 
lias  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  oilier  churches,  a  hospital, 
theater,  and  many  convents  and  other  old  buildings  of  his- 
torical interest.  The  city  is  surrounded  bv  thick  walls.  The 
liay  is  a  large  and  deep  landlocked  harbor,  with  two  main 
entrances;  of  these  the  larger  was  arlificiallv  obstructed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  ships  use  the  smaller  o.ie.  which 
is  very  narrow  and  8  miles  distant  from  the  <'ilv.  There  are 
two  old  Spanish  castles  at  this  entrance,  and  another  within 
the  harbor.    Owing  to  its  hot  and  often  unhealtliv  situation. 


and  the  lack  of  good  water,  the  prosperity  of  Cartagena  lias 
declined.  A  railroad  to  Calamar  on  the  Magdalena  river  is 
in  course  of  construction  (1893).  The  principal  exjiorts  are 
hides  and  tobacco.     Pop.  (1892)  about  13,000. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cfirtago :  a  city  of  Costa  Rica ;  near  the  center  of  the 
republic,  in  a  valley  atlhe  foot  of  the  Irazi'i  volcano;  4,900 
feet  above  the  sea  (see  map  of  Central  America,  ref.  8-J).  It 
was  founded  by  Coronado  in  156.5,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
town,  and  was  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  until  1823.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  in  1723,  and 
was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  Sept.  3,  1841,  but  soon  rebuilt. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  \vell  paved,  and  tiie  houses  substan- 
tial; the  water-supply  is  excellent,  with  several  fountains 
and  separate  jiipes  to  dwellings.  There  are  several  churclies, 
a  college,  large  barracks,  and  a  hospital.  The  railroad  from 
Limon  to  Alajuela  passes  through  Cartago.  The  hot  min- 
eral springs  of  Bella  Vista.  3  miles  distant,  are  much  fre- 
quentecl  by  invalids.  Pop.  (1893)  about  12.000.  Cartago  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  containing  about 
200  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1888)  33.887.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cartasro:  a  town  of  the  re]iul)lic  of  Colombia;  in  the 
state  of  Cauca,  and  on  the  river  Cauca,  about  135  miles  W. 
of  Bogota  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  2-B).  It  lias  a 
cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  beef,  tobacco, 
etc.     Pop.  7,696. 

Carte,  Thomas:  historian;  b.  at  Clifton,  near  Rugby, 
England,  in  Apr.,  1686 ;  educated  at  University  Colle.ge, 
Oxford.  He  became  a  priest  and  Jacobite.  During  the  re- 
bellion of  1715  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  liis  arrest, 
but  he  escaped  to  France.  His  chief  work  is  a  History  of 
England  (4  vols.,  1747-55),  which  is  prized  for  its  facts,  but 
is  not  well  written.  Many  volumes  of  his  manuscripts  are 
preserved  iu  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  D.  Apr.  7, 
17.54. 

Car'tel  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  cnrti'llo  or  Span,  cartel,  dimin.  of 
carta,  letter,  card]:  an  Anglicized  French  word  wdiich  in 
France  signifies  a  "challenge."  As  a  military  term  it  is 
u.sed  to  denote  an  agreement  between  two  belligerents  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  A  vessel  used  in  exchanging 
prisoners  or  carrying  proposals  to  an  enemy  is  called  a 
cartel-ship. 

Car'ter,  Franklin,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  president  of  Williams 
College  ;  b.  in  Waterhury,  Conn.,  Sept.  30, 1837;  educated  at 
Yale  College  and  Williams  College,  and  in  University  of  Ber- 
lin ;  Professor  of  Lat  in,  Williams  College,  1865-72  ;  Professor 
of  German  in  Yale  College  in  1873-81 ;  president  of  Williams 
College  1881 ;  has  )inblishcd  an  edition  of  Goethe's  Ipliige- 
nia.  Study  of  JJar/c  Hopkins  (1892).  and  articles  and  essays 
in  T/ie  Kew  Hnglander,  Transactiuns  of  flie  American 
Philological  Society,  etc. 

Carter,  Samuel  Powhatan:  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy;  b. 
in  Elizabethtown,  Carter  co.,  Tenn..  Aug.  6, 1819 ;  entered  the 
navy  as  a  nudshipman  Feb.  14.  1840.  He  served  on  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war.  While  attached 
to  the  steamer  San  .Jacinto  in  18.56  he  participated  in  the 
attack  on  the  Barrier  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cant<m 
river,  China,  which  resulted  in  their  capture.  In  Jtdy,  1861, 
Carter  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  .Secretary  of  War  for 
duty,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  East  Tennessee,  where  he 
organized  the  Tennessee  brigade.  lie  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  continued  on  active 
duty  with  the  army  during  the  entire  war,  doing  most  im- 
portant and  gallant  service  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  and  receiving  the  lirevet.  of 
major-general  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services.  He 
was  a|)pointed  a  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list  JNIav  16, 
18.83.     D.  May  26,  1.S91. 

Carteret,  .John  ;  See  Granville,  Earl. 

Carteret,  Philip;  navigator.  Immediately  afli-r  there- 
turn  of  Commodore  Byron,  George  III.  ordered  a  new  ex- 
pedition for  the  exi>lnration  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  Aug.  32.  1766,  the  Dolphin,  the  Swallow,  and  the 
Prince  I'^rcderic  left  Plymouth  umler  the  command  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Wallis;  Carteret  commande(l  theSwalhiw.  On  Dec. 
lithe  fleet  entered  the  Strait  of  jMagellan ;  when  it  again 
sallied  forth,  Apr.  11,  1767,  it  was  overtaken  liy  a  hurricane, 
and  the  Swallow  was  separated  from  the  two  other  vessels. 
Carteret  continued  the  voyage,  discovered  Pitcairn  island, 
the  island  of  Gloucester,  the  island  of  Queen  Charlotte,  anil 
S<iloMioirs  islanils,  explnred  the  strait  between  New  Britain 
and  New  Zc'.'ilaiid,  drew  a  map  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
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Celebt's,  and  reached  Batavia  June  3,  176s.  On  Jim.  6, 
1769,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  (fcuid  Hope,  and  on  Sept.  20 
lie  reached  Spithead.  haviiiiraceoniplished  ahuost  marvelous 
results  in  view  of  the  small  means  at  his  disjjosal.  See 
Ilawkesworth,  --1»  Account  of  the  Voyayex  ViKlertaketi  by 
t/ie  Orders  of  His  Prenettt  Majcstij  (London,  1773). 

Carlcr.sville:  city;  capital  of  Bartow  co.,  Ga.  (for  loca- 
tion of  rouiitv,  see  map  of  (ieorjjia.  ref.  3-P) :  on  Wilin., 
Cohnn.  and  Aug.  K.  K. :  4S  miles  X.  X.  \V.  of  Atlanta:  has 
six  churches,  schools  for  while  and  colored  children,  ocher 
and  l)rick  works  and  iron  mines.  Gohl,  copper,  etc.,  are 
found  in  this  vicinity.  Amonj;  its  industries  are  also  the 
raisinjr  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  clover,  and  stock.  Pop.  (1880) 
2,037 ;  (18i)0)  3,171. 

Publishers  of  "Couhaxt  American." 

Cartervillp:  city;  Jasper  co..  Mo.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  7-D);  on  Mo.  Pac.  K.  U. ;  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Carthage;  has  4  churches  and  4  schools.  lis  chief 
iuduslrv  is  mining, and  in  the  vear  1892  there  were  produced 
92.6()9.l'4l)  lb.  of  zinc  ore  and'  6,217,380  lb.  of  lead  ore.  of  a 
total  value  of  |;l,290,.568.  Pop.  (1880)  483;  (1890)  2,884; 
(1893)  estimated.  .j.OOO.  EniTOR  Of  "  Kei'UBLICAn." 

Ciirte'slilii  I'liilos'opliy  :  the  system  of  philosophy 
hroughl  forward  liy  Kene  Descartes  (l.M)6-16.~)0),  one  of  the 
must  original  thinkers  of  France  or  of  any  country.  (See 
Dkscautks.)  The  scholastic  ]ihilosophy  which  had  )ire- 
vailc^l  in  the  Middle  .Vges,  though  Ij.nsrd  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Aristotle,  had  so  far  departed  from  the  spirit  of  its 
great  ma.ster  as  to  have  become  almost  vain  and  fruitless. 
What  Descartes  and  his  contemporary,  Uacon.  did,  was, 
each  in  his  own  way.  to  help  arouse  a  spirit  of  indepc^ndcnt 
research  in  philosophy  and  in  science.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  independence  of  Macon  and  Des- 
i-irles  was  a  result  as  well  as  a  cause  of  this  new  spirit. 
The  new  current  had  begun  to  flow  before  their  day,  but 
lliey  each  contributed  largely  to  swell  that  current. 

Descartes  proposed  as  a  basis  for  his  system,  and  as  a 
ground  for  all  knowledge,  the  act  of  conscious  thought,  as 
necessarily  involving  the  iilea  of  existence.  His  celebrated 
dictum,  ('oi/ito,  ergo  sum—\.&.  I  think,  therefore  I  exist 
— is  the  starting-point  of  his  philosophy.  And  although 
the  dictum  itself  has  been  severely  criticised,  it  may  be 
fairly  f|uestioiied  wliclher  the  fault  be  not  in  the  expres- 
sion rather  than  in  the  thought  intended  to  bo  exju'cssed, 
and  whether  the  apfieal  to  our  consciousness  be  not  indeed 
the  ultinuite  ground  of  philosophy.  Those  writers  who 
deny  the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  are 
nevertheless  continually  apjicaling  to  the  same  testimony 
when  it  serves  their  purpose.  Descartes  was  a  firm  ))e- 
liever  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  aiul  attributed  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  continual  and  actual  pres- 
rnce  of  an  all-]iervacliug. Deity. 

The  great  v;ilue  of  his  philosophy  has  been  in  the  grand 
stimulus  of  thought  whicii  it  has  given  to  others.  It  is  a 
philosophy  of  method  chielly.  Spinoza,  Malebranche  (y.  c), 
and  even  the  modern  Geruum  ])hilosophers,  are  confessedly 
uuich  indebted  to  him.  Revised  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Cnrtesiiins  [from  Cnrtexiua.  the  Tiatin  name  of  Des- 
iAKTKs|:  the  disciples  of  Descartes,  or  those  who  adopted 
his  system  of  jjhilosophy.  In  the  seventeenth  century  near- 
ly all  the  [ihdosophers  of  France  were  range<l  under  two 
parties,  as  Cartesians  and  (iassendists. 

Ciir'tlliige  (in  Gr.  ^  Kapxriitiv  •.  Lat.  Carthago):  an  an- 
ciiiit  and  celebrated  commerciid  city  of  Africa,  aiul  the 
capital  of  the  repulilic  of  Carthage;  a  Pho'iiician  colony 
fnuniled  by  emigrants  from  Tyre  about  8.")0  n.  c.  It  was 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  about  20  miles  S. 
ot  Utica,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Tunis. 
I.at.  aljout  36'  47  X.,  Ion.  10'  6  E.  The  Punic  or  native 
luune  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  lieen  (arlhaila  or  Kurth 
Hiidlha.  Acciu'ding  to  a  tradition  which  has  been  immor- 
talized bv  the  genius  of  Vergil,  it  wjis  founded  by  Dido,  a 
sister  of  {'vgmalion.  King  of  Tyre,  ami  she  purchased  of  the 
natives  thi' site  of  the  new  city.  Ancient  authorities  con- 
cur in  aflirming  that  it  was  founded  many  years  later  than 
I'lica,  which  was  also  a  Pluenician  colony.  Xo  record  of 
the  early  history  of  Carthage  has  been  pre.serveii.  "This 
great  city,"  says  P.  Smith,  ••furnishes  the  most  striking  ex- 
amjile  in  the  annals  of  the  world  of  a  mighty  power  which, 
having  long  ruled  over  subject  peoples,  tiuight  them  the 
arts  of  commerce  and  civilizaliou.  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that   name  be- 


hind it,  anil  I'veti  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  very  enemies  to 
whom  she  at  last  succumbed.  Vast  as  is  the  space  which 
her  fame  hlls  in  ancient  history,  the  d<'tails  of  iicr  origin, 
her  rise,  her  constitution,  comnuTce,  arts,  and  religion,  are 
all  but  unknown.  Of  her  native  literature  we  have  barely 
the  scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treasures  of  her  libraries 
were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatreil  of  the  Roman  aristoc- 
racy, who  made  them  a  present  to  the  Princess  of  X'umidia, 
reserving  only  the  thirty-two  liooks  of  Mago  on  agriculture 
for  translation,  as  all  that  could  be  useful  to  the  republic." 
Our  iid'oruuition  respecting  the  Carthaginians  is  derived 
mostly  from  Kouian  historians,  who  were  dehcient  in  im- 
partiality, and  from  Polybius,  who  has  preserved  some  gen- 
uine Punic  documents. 

Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its  foundation 
independent  of  Tyre,  but  fi^iendly  relations  were  main- 
tained between  the  colony  and  the  metroiiolis,  and  the  re- 
ligious supremacy  of  the  latter  was  recognized  by  an  an- 
nual oU'eriug  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a  tithe 
of  all  the  ri'veuues  of  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  grad- 
ually acquired  a  dominion  over  the  other  Phu'iiician  col- 
onii'S  of  Xorthern  Africa,  and  also  over  the  Libyans  and 
Xumidians  or  nomadic  tribes  who  occupied  this  region  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Carthage.  This  city  became  one  of 
the  greatest  connncrcial  emporiums  of  the  world  before  the 
first  Punic  war.  During  the  jieriod  of  her  greatest  pros- 
perity Carthage  was  probably  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  the  world.  The  population  of  the  city  amounted  to 
about  700,000  in  150  B.  c.  The  Carthaginian  (or  Punic) 
huiguagc  resembled  the  Hebrew,  and  belonged  to  the  Se- 
mitic or  Aramaic  family.  The  government  was  a  repulilic  or 
an  oligarchy,  in  relation  to  W'hich  our  information  is  very 
scanty. 

A  condensed  summary  of  all  that  is  known  on  this  sub- 
ject is  given  by  (irote,  from  which  we  extract  the  chief 
points:  ■•  Kespeeting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage 
the  facts  known  are  too  few  and  too  indistinct  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  real  wiu^king.  The  magistrates  most  con- 
spiciu>us  in  rank  and  precedence  were  two  kings  or  .fiiffetes, 
who  presided  over  the  senate.  They  seem  to  have  been  re- 
newed annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  we  do  not  know;  but  they  were  always  selected  out 
of  some  few  principal  families  or  i/entes.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were 
distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty  curia\  and  300  gentes. 
From  these  gentes  euuimited  a  senate  of  300.  out  of  which, 
again,  was  formed  a  smaller  couiu-il  or  committee  of  thirty 
/«'/'Hr/y;(>.v,  representing  the  r»/-(Vp.  .  .  .  The  purposes  of  gov- 
ermnent  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great 
oflices  hi'ld — sultctes,  senators,  generals,  or  judges— by  the 
lui'udu'rs  of  a  siimll  number  of  wealthy  families.  In  the 
main,  the  Government  was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadi- 
ness, as  well  for  internal  1  raiKjuillity  as  for  systematic  foreign 
and  commercial  aggraiulizement.  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  hail  never  .suffered  either  the  success- 
ful usurpation  of  a  despot  or  any  violent  intestine  commo- 
tion." 

At  a  period  little  later  than  lier  first  distinct  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  recorded  history,  Carthage  possessc^d  an  im- 
perial authority,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  north- 
ern coast  of  .Africa  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Great  Syrtis,  a  distance  of  about  16.000  stadia  (2,000  miles). 
Put  the  only  part  of  this  extensive  territory  that  was  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the  country 
which  extended  S.  of  the  city  about  90  miles,  and  the 
boumlaries  of  whi<'h  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Zeu- 
gitirua.  and  the  strip  of  coast  along  which  lay  Hyzacium 
and  Kmiioria.  Like  other  great  commercial  states.  Carthage 
found  that  her  maritime  enterprise  led  her  on  ahnost  in- 
evitably to  engage  in  foreign  conipiests  and  to  contend  for 
the  dominiou  of  the  sea.  The  first  foreign  province  that 
she  acciuireil  appears  to  have  lieen  the  ishinil  of  Sardinia, 
which  belonged  to  Carthage  .-it  the  time  of  her  first  treaty 
with  Home.  .")(I9  B.  c.  This  island  was  t  he  princijial  emporium 
of  her  trade  with  Western  Europe,  and  always  ranked  as 
the  chief  among  her  foreign  ]iossessi(ms.  Among  the  earliest 
objects  of  military  enterprise  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
.Sicily,  then  occupied  by  several  Greek  colonies.  For  tlie 
conquest  of  this  island  they  sent  a  fleet  of  3.000  ships,  with 
an  army  of  :i00.000  men.  comnuinded  by  Hamilcar.  He  was 
defealell  by  (ielon.  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at  Himera,  in  480 
B.C..  and  was  killed  in  this  action,  which  was  one  of  "the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world,"  and  was  important  in  a  de- 
gree which  no  contemporary  could  estinuite.     The  Cartha- 
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ginians  in  410  b.  r.  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  and  obtained  possession  of  part  of  that  island,  where 
they  were  involved  in  a  long  contest  with  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  planted  colonics  in  llispania  (Spain),  and  de- 
rived much  riches  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  that 
peninsula;  but  their  relations  with  tlic  natives  were  peace- 
ful, and  they  did  not  attempt  to  subjugate  Spain  before  the 
Piniie  wars.  Polybius  states  that  all  the  islands  of  the 
Western  Jlediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  wars,  264  B.  c.  In  509  B.  c.  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  concluded  between  Carthage  and  Rome. 
This  celebrated  document  has  been  preserved  by  Polybius. 
The  second  treaty  between  these  two  powers  was  made  in 
348  B.  c.  It  appears  tluit  the  Carthaginians  never  came 
into  hostile  contact  with  the  Athenian  republic,  although 
the  latter  was  a  great  maritime  power  while  Carthage  was 
near  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity. 

The  army  of  Carthage  was  composed  chiefly  of  Libyan 
conscripts  and  slaves  and  foreign  mercenaries.  Tliis  defect 
in  her  military  system  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  her  ruin.  This  system  could  not  afford  the  I'epublic  in- 
ternal security,  for  the  soldiers  had  little  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought,  and  the  enemies  of  Carthage 
found  it  their  liest  policy  to  "  cany  the  war  into  Africa." 
It  would  lie  an  error  to  regard  the  Carthagiiiians  as  a 
merely  commercial  people.  Agriculture  was  a  favorite  pur- 
suit of  the  nobles,  citizens,  and  colonists,  and  the  soil  of 
her  African  territory  was  extremely  fertile.  Her  prosperity 
was  also  promoted  by  manufactures  and  mechanical  arts. 
Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at  Carthage,  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  reiniblic  coined  money,  as  no 
Punic  coins  are  now  extant  which  were  struck  before  the 
Romans  conquered  that  state.  Her  merchant-ships  passed 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  made  voyages  to  the 
British  islands.  The  Carthaginians  also  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive inland  trade  by  caravans,  which  traversed  the  deserts 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Kile  and  Niger. 

Carthage  and  Rome  were  the  two  greatest  powers  of  the 
world  when  their  competition  for  the  rich  island  of  Sicily 
involved  them  in  the  first  Punic  war,  264  B.  c.  The  Romans, 
who  had  no  navy  when  the  war  began,  suffered  several  de- 
feats at  .sea,  and  one  of  their  generals,  Marcus  Regulus,  who 
invaded  .\trica,  was  taken  jirisoner.  They  gained  a  great 
naval  victory  near  Lilybannu  in  241  b.  c,  which  ended  the 
war.  The  Carthaginians  obtained  peace  by  ceding  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  to  the  victors.  Carthage  was  so  impoverished 
by  this  long  war  that  she  could  not  pay  her  armies.  The 
mercenaries  revolted  in  240  B.  c,  and  were  joined  by  most 
of  the  subject  Libyans  in  a  civil  war  which  brought  Car- 
thage to  the  brink  of  ruin.  After  the  suppression  of  this 
revolt  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  state  were  menaced  by 
a  feud  between  Hanno  and  llamilcar  Barca,  wlio  became 
respectively  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties.  The  great  abilities  and  sagacity  of  Hamilcar  re- 
stored the  prosperity  of  the  republic  by  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  which,  says  Ileercn,  "was  then  the  richest  country 
of  the  known  world."  He  invaded  Spain  in  2H7  b.  c,  and 
gained  several  victories,  but  he  subdued  the  Spaniards  by 
kindness  rather  than  force.  Before  he  had  conquered  all 
the  peninsula  he  died  in  22!l.  having  the  completion  of  the 
enterprise  to  his  son-in-law,  llasdrulial,  and  his  own  son, 
the  famous  Hannibal.  The  latter  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  221  B.C.  His  conquests 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  he  began  the 
second  Punie  war  by  nnirching  across  the  Alps  and  invad- 
ing Italy  in  21S  b.  r.  After  he  ha<i  (h'feated  the  Romans  at 
several  places  in  Xorthern  Italy,  he  gained  a  most  sit;nal 
and  complete  victory  at  the  great  battle  of  Cann;e  in"  the 
summer  of  216  b.  a  The  second  Punic  war  seems  to  have 
been  conducteil  by  Hannibal  rather  than  by  the  state,  from 
which  he  receiveil  little  aid  or  co-operation.  By  his  mili- 
tary genius  and  iiersoiial  resources  he  maintained  himself 
in  Italy  for  about  fifteen  yeai-s,  (For  the  details  of  this 
war.  which  was  ended  by  the  victory  of  the  Roman  general 
Scipio  at  Zanui  in  202  B.  c,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  arti- 
cle Ha.nxibai,.)  The  treaty  which  the  victors  dictated  in 
201  B.C.  deprived  Carthage  "of  all  her  dominions  outside  of 
Africa.  Hannibal,  who  soon  olitained  the  ascendencv  in 
Carthage,  made  important  reforms,  which  reduced  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  judges,  but  he  was  driven  into 
exile  by  a  hostile  faction  in  I'X)  n.  c.  The  Romans,  who  re- 
solved to  destroy  Carthage,  found  a  pretext  to  commence 
the  third  Punic  war  in  loO  n.  c.  The  Carthaginians  maile  an 
heroic  and  desperate  resistance,  but  their  capital  was  takin 


and  utterly  ruined  in  146  b.  c.  On  the  commanding  site  of 
the  Punic  Carthage  Caius  (iracchus  founded  inl22B.  c.  a 
Roman  town,  which  was  called  Junonia,  but  the  colony 
did  not  prosper.  In  29  B.C.  the  Emperor  Augustus  sent 
out  another  colony;  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site 
soon  made  themselves  felt ;  and  before  long  the  new  city 
stood  as  a  rival  to  Alexandria  and  claimed  rank  as  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  empire.  Herodian  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  next  to  Rome  in  population  and  wealth.  In  489  a.  d.  it 
was  taken  by  Genseric,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Van- 
dal kingdom  in  Africa.  It  was  captured  and  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  in  647  a.  d.  Few  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  remain  to  indicate  its  site,  except  some  broken 
arches  of  a  great  aqueduct  which  was  50  miles  long.  See 
Arnold,  History  of  Bomi'^  vol.  ii. ;  Heeren,  HIsforical  Re- 
searches into  the  Politics,  Commerce,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient 
Nations  of  Africa  (1824) ;  Bottiger,  Geschichte  der  Cartha- 
ger  (1827) ;  Jliinter,  Religion  der  Karfhager  (1821) ;  Davis's 
Carthage  and  her  Remains;  Church.  History  of  Carthage 
(New  York,  1886) ;  Smith.  R.  B..  History  of  Carthage  (1878), 
See  also  Freeman's  Historical  Hssays  (4th  series,  1892), 

Revised  by  C.  K,  Adams. 

Cartilage:  city;  capital  of  Hancock  co..  III.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  5-B);  on  Wab.  and  Ch., 
Bur.  and  Q.  R.  Rs. :  13  miles  E.  of  Keokuk.  It  has  a  Lutheran 
college,  electric  lights,  and  water-works.  Pop.  (1880)  1,594; 
(1890)  1,654;  (1891)  estimated,  1,950. 

Editor  of  "  Repl-blican." 

Carthage:  a  city  and  railroad  center;  capital  of  Jasper 
CO..  JIo.  (lor  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  7- 
D) ;  on  JIo.  Pac.  and  St.  L.  and  .San.  Fr.  R.  Rs.,  and  on 
Spring  river ;  in  the  center  of  the  rich  lead-regions  of  South- 
west Missouri,  with  nrmierous  manufactories,  Presbyterian 
college,  2  public  schools,  2  parks,  and  a  public  library.  On 
the  morning  of  Jidy  .5,  1861,  a  force  of  Confederates  under 
Gov.  .Jackson  and  Gen.  Price,  numbering  about  3,500  men, 
while  retreating  from  the  army  of  Gen,  Lyon,  were  con- 
fronted about  7  miles  E,  of  this  town  by  a  liody  of  Federal 
troops  under  Gen.  Sigel.  numliering  about  1.500.  Gen.  .Sigel 
was  superior  in  artillery,  while  the  Confederates,  largely 
outnumbering  him,  had  the  advantage  also  of  a  body  of 
cavalry.  Gen.  Sigel.  availing  himself  of  his  superior  strength, 
opened  fire  with  his  artillery,  which  he  contimied,  to  the  se- 
vere loss  of  the  Confederates,  for  several  hours,  when,  to 
avoid  being  outflanked  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and  to 

Crotect  his  baggage-train,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  which 
e  accomplished  in  good  order,  continuing  his  retreat  to 
Carthage  and  to  .Sarcoxie,  15  miles  eastward.  The  Federal 
loss  was  less  than  50  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Confed- 
erate loss  was  reported  to  be  50  killed  and  about  150  wounded. 
Pop,  (1880)  4,167;  (1890)  7,981 ;  (1892)  10,500. 

Editor  of  "  Baxxer." 

Carthage:  village  (settled  in  1794);  Jefferson  eo.,  N.  Y. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  2-G) :  sit- 
uated on  east  side  of  Ulaek  river,  at  head  of  Black  river 
canal.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Carthage  and  Adir.  and 
tiarthage,  Wat.  and  Sack.  Ilarb.  R.  Rs.,  and  is  on  R.,  W,  and 
Og.  R,  K. ;  22  miles  E.  of  Watertown.  Hei'e  are  churches  of 
six  denominations,  public  school,  academy,  extensive  water- 
power,  lumber-mills,  furniture-factories,  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  pulp-mills,  marble-works,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  1.912;  (1890) 
2,278;  (189:3)  including  West  Carthage  suburb,  :!,700, 

Editor  op  "  Tribune," 

Cartha'go  No'va  [Lat.  for  New  Carthage] :  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  llispania  (Spain) ;  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal  in  242  B.  c.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  and  bec'ame  a  great  commerciid  city  of  the 
Carthaginians.  It  also  derived  much  prosperity  from  its 
rich  silver  mines,  in  which  40,000  men  are  said  to  have  been 
employed.  In  210  n.  c.  it  was  captured  by  Sci)>io  Afri- 
canus.'  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  great  trad- 
ing center.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths  before  550  A.  I). 
The  site  is  occupied  by  Cartaokxa  (g.  r.), 

Car'thainin :  a  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  Carthamus 
tinctoriiis,  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt,  and 
is  sometimes  called  satTron  or  satTlower,  This  is  tlie  plant 
used  in  domestic  medicine  and  known  as  safl'ron,  but  it  is 
very  dilTerent  from  the  true  saffron,  or  Crocus  satirus.  It 
is  used  to  dye  cotton  and  silk,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beauti- 
ful red  color  which  is  not  very  permanent, 

Carthamus:  See  Cartha.mix  and  .Safi-lower. 
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CartlliiSians  (ill  Lat.  Carllmsiani;  Fr.  C/iarlreux,iem. 
sing,  i'/itirtreuiif):  a  inonjustif  order  fdumletl  by  .St.  Bklxo 
{q.  v.)  in  1084,  in  the  wilderness  of  Chartreuse,  France,  14 
miles  N.  of  Grenoble.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1170, 
and  was  propafjaled  in  Gerniaiiy,  Sjiain,  Kni,'laiid,  and  Italy. 
The  orit,'inai  struct iires  of  Bruno  were  superseded  by  the 
iiresent  one  of  vast  extent,  known  as  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
l)\iilt  in  1676.  It  is  now  famous  as  the  place  of  numufacture 
of  the  liqueur  which  bears  its  name.  The  prior  of  this 
monastery  is  the  head  of  the  order;  there  is  also  a  proctor- 
freneral,  who  resiiles  at  Home.  The  monasteries  of  these 
monks  in  England,  where  they  were  established  in  1180, 
were  called  Charterhouses,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
C/iarfri-iixe.  The  very  austerity  of  the  rules  was  a  great 
attraction,  and  by  special  enactnieut  members  of  any  of  the 
nienilicant  orders  were  allowed  to  liecome  Carthusians.  Hut 
no  Carthusian  was  allowed  to  exchange  his  order  for  any 
other.  Carthusians  are  divided  into  monks  (/«(/;•<'*)  and  lay- 
brothers  {conversi).  The  former  live  by  themselves  in  sepa- 
rate cells.  Their  rules  reiiuire  them  to  perform  manual 
labor;  to  abstain  from  eating  flesh,  but  not  from  drinking 
wine;  and  to  observe  ascetic  practices,  among  which  is  a 
vow  of  continual  silence.  Carthusian  niins  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  twelfth  century.  There  are  few  houses  of 
either  monks  or  nuns  now  existing.  The  ordinary  dress  is 
white,  but  outside  of  the  monastery  a  long  black  cloak  with 
a  hood  is  worn.     See  Ch.vkteiihouse. 

Carlicr,  ka'ir'ti-ay',  Sir  George  liTiE.NXE,  Hart.:  Cana- 
dian statesman  ;  b.  at  St.  Antoine,  P.  Q.,  Sept.  0,  1814 ;  ed- 
ucated at  St.  .Sulpice  College.  IIo  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  188.5;  aided  the  rebels  in  1837;  and  entereil  Parliament 
in  1848.  He  was  Provincial  Secretary  in  18.').'j ;  Attorney- 
(ieneral  for  Lower  Canada  in  18.51),  and,  with  Sir  .Jolrn  A. 
JIacdonald,  formed  the  .Macdonald-Carticr  Government  in 
1857.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  Confed- 
eration, and  in  1867  became  Minister  of  Militia  in  the  first  Do- 
minion cabinet.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1868.  D.  in  F.ng- 
land.  May  20, 1873.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  him 
in  the  Parliament  grounds,  Ottawa.        Neil  Macdoxald. 

Cartier,  .Iacc^ies:  a  French  navigator:  b.  at  St.-Malo, 
Dec.  :il,  1404.  He  discovered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in 
1.534,  and  a<cended  it  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  He  re- 
turneil  to  France  in  1.53(),  taking  with  him  Donnacona,  an 
Indian  chief,  and  several  other  Indian  leaders,  whom  he 
treacherously  carried  olf.  He  joined  Roberval's  expedition 
anil  sailed  again  in  1541,  ex|)loring  the  rapids  above  Mon- 
treal, but  the  next  year  he  abandoned  Roberval  at  St.  John 
and  sailed  for  St.-Malo.  'Hit!  King  ol  France  ennobled  him 
for  his  discoveries.     D.  about  1.5.54. 

Car'tilage  [from  Lat.  crirtilago,  gristle] :  a  variety  of 
connective  tissue  of  more  or  less  elastic  and  translucent 
character  and  whitish  or  yellowish  in  color:  coninumly 
known  liy  the  name  of  sfristle.  In  structure,  cartilage  pre- 
sents two  distinct  varieties.  One  known  as  hyaline,  the 
other  as  filirous  or  fibro-cartilage.  In  the  former  there  is 
found  a  homogeneous  translucent  matrix  in  whicli  are  em- 
bedded the  proper  cartilage  cells.  The  latter  are  large 
ovoid  or  irregular-shaped  cells,  having  a  large  nucleus  and 
lying  in  groups  of  two  to  three  or  four  inclosed  within  a 
capsule.  In  the  case  of  fibro-cartilage  the  intercellular 
matrix  contains  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of  fibrous  stro- 
ma, and  in  .some  cases  the  latter  is  largely  ci>mposed  of 
yellow  elastic  fil)rils.  Cartilage  mav  be  classified  as  tem- 
porary or  jiermiinenf ;  and  we  may  distinguish  that  which 
is  connected  with  bone  or  which  leails  to  bone  formation, 
and  that  which  is  indepeiulent  of  bone  or  bone  formation. 
'I'emporary  cartilage  is  the  basis  of  all  ossification,  and  in 
an  infant  or  youthful  perscm  the  majority  of  all  bones  con- 
sists mainly  of  cartilage.  ,\s  age  advances  the  formation 
of  true  lione  increases,  and  by  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth 
yiar  the  process  is  usually  complete.  There  are  left,  then, 
only  the  cartilages  which  form  the  articular  ends  of  bones. 
K.ven  these  may  become  partially  ossified  in  advanced  life. 
The  sternum,  the  costal  cartilages,  the  larynx,  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose,  ear,  and  bronchi  rarely  become  ossified.  See 
the  articles  Bo.se  and  IIisroLoiiv. 

Cartilag'inoiis  Fislips:  those  fishes  whose  skeletons  are 
ilestitule  of  true  bone,  as  the  sharks,  skate.s,  sturgeons,  etc. 
See  Fisn. 

Cartography  :  See  Mai-. 

Cartoon'  [Fr.  mrlnn,  from  Ital.  rurto  ne,  stout  paper, 
augmentative  of  carta,  paper]:  in  the  fine  arts,  a  tiesign 


drawn  on  strong  paper  or  other  material,  and  used  as  a 
model  for  a  picture  to  be  executed  in  fresco,  oil  color,  tapes- 
try, or  glass.  The  cartoon  is  drawn  the  sjimc  size  as  the 
picture  to  be  executed,  this  method  enabling  the  artist  to 
alter  the  drawing  or  com|iosition  readily.  The  drawing  is 
made  either  in  chalk  or  distemjier,  and  is  sometimes  primed 
or  washed  with  ground-color.  The  cartoon  is  transferred  to 
canvas  or  [ilaster,  either  by  tracing  the  lines  with  a  hard 
point  or  by  pricking  them  with  pins.  In  the  first  instance 
the  back  of  the  cartoon  is  first  covered  with  some  coloring- 
matter;  in  the  second  a  bag  of  pulverized  charcoal  or  colored 
powder  is  passed  over  the  perforations,  pouncing  the  design 
onto  the  surface  to  be  worked  on.  If  the  picture  is  to  l)e 
placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  spectators, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  drawing  the  cartoon. 

The  use  of  cartoons  is  particularly  important  in  fresco 
paintings,  of  which  only  a  snudl  portion  can  be  executed  at 
a  time,  because  the  plaster  must  be  moist  when  the  pigment 
is  applied  to  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the 
whole  design  on  the  plaster  in  the  first  instance.  Therefore 
the  cartoon  must  be  traced  in  comjiartments  so  small  that 
the  artist  can  finish  one  before  the  plaster  becomes  dry. 
The  most  famous  cartoons  at  the  present  day  are  seven  by 
Raphael  which  are  preserved  in  tlie  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, London.  The.se  are  a  part  of  a  set  of  twenty-five 
which  were  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  copied  in  tapestry  for  Pope 
Leo  X.  After  the  fabrication  of  the  tapestry,  which  is  said 
to  be  extant  in  Rome,  the  cartoons  lay  neglected  at  Brus- 
sels, and  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  Seven  were  pur- 
chased by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.  of  England,  repn'senting 
the  following  subjects:  1,  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens; 
2. the  death  of  Ananias;  3,  Elymas,  the  .sorcerer,  struck  with 
blindness;  4,  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter;  5, 
the  sacrifice  at  Lystra ;  6,  the  apostles  healing  the  sick  in 
the  temple;  7,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  These 
have  been  engraved  by  Dorigny  and  Audran.  When  the 
collection  of  Charles  I.  was  sold  these  cartoons  were  jiur- 
chii.sed  for  tlie  nation  by  Cromwell's  special  command. 

The  full-imge  political  sketches  in  comic  papers  also  are 
called  cartoons. 

Cartridge  [from  Vr.  cartouche,  small  paper  bag,  a  roll 
containing  a  charge  for  a  pistol,  cartridge;  Ital.  carfoccio, 
deriv.  of  Lat.  cliarta,  paper]:  a  ca.se  containing  the  ]>ropcr 
([uantity  of  jiowder  or  ammunition  required  locharge  a  gun 
or  firearm.  Cartridges  for  muskets  are  usually  paper  tubes, 
each  containing  a  small  amount  of  powder  and  a  leaden 
ball.  These  are  called  ball  cartridges.  The  paper  used  for 
this  purpose  is  strong,  and  is  made  into  a  tube  by  means  of 
a  Huindrel.  Thinner  pajier  is  ap|ilied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
tidie.  so  that  the  powder  has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
paper  around  it.  but  the  ball  has  only  one.  Besides  this 
form  there  are  several  patent  cartridges.  A  cartridge  which 
contains  powder  only  is  called  a  blank  cartridge.  Car- 
tridges for  cannon  or  large  guns  arc  chiefly  made  of  serge  or 
flannel  .sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  which,  filled  with  a 
given  weight  of  powder,  is  tied  around  the  neck  and 
strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  Cartridges  for  pistols  are 
usually  co]iper  cylinders,  having  at  tlie  liase  the  jiroper 
amount  of  fulminating  powder,  which  inflames  the  charge 
of  mnpowder  ujion  being  struck  by  the  hammer,  and  these 
cartridges  arc  used  in  most  breech-loading  firearms.  See 
Blastino. 

Carl'wriglit,  Edmund:  clergyman  ;  noted  as  the  inventor 
of  the  power-loom  ;  b.  at  Mariihaiu.  England,  Apr.  24,  1743. 
He  wrote  Armino  ami  Klrira  (London.  1771  :  !)tli  ed.  1803) 
and  other  poems.  He  was  rector  of  (ioadliy  Marwood, 
Leicestci-shire,  from  177!)  to  180!).  In  1785  he  exhibited  his 
first  power-loom,  the  introduction  of  which  was  violently 
opposed  bv  the  operatives,  who  burned  a  mill  containing  ofH) 
of  his  looms.  In  1800  he  received  a  gift  of  .flO.OOO  for  his 
invention.  I),  in  Hastings,  Oct.  30,  1823.  See  his  Life  by 
his  daughter  (London,  1843). 

Cartwriglit.  Peter,  P.P.:  Jlethodist  preacher:  b.  in 
Amherst  co.,  \'a.,  Sept.  1,  1785.  He  licgan  to  preach  as  a 
"  local  "  in  1801,  labored  with  great  success  f<u-  u|)ward  of 
sixty  years,  and  is  said  to  have  preached  18,000  sernums. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  dauntless  courage  and  ready 
wit.  He  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  1846  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  labors  were  chiefly  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
I),  near  Pleasant  Plains.  Sangamon  co..  111.,  Sept.  25,  1872. 
See  his  Antoliiograpln/  (Kew  York,  1856). 

Cartivriirlit.  Sir  Richard  .lon.v:  .statesman  :  b.  at  Kings- 
ton, (Int..  Die-.  4,  1835.  and  was  educated  at  his  native  place 
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and  at  Trinity  College.  DuVjlin.  Ireland.  Engaffins;  in  poli- 
tics, he  i-epresented  Lennox  and  Addington  in  the  Canadian 
Assembly  1863-67,  and  represented  Lennox  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  from  1867  till  1878.  when  he  was  elected  for 
Huron.  He  was  elected  for  South  Huron  in  1883,  and  has 
been  returned  for  that  constituency  at  all  subsequent  elec- 
tions up  to  and  including  that  of  1891 ;  was  Jlinister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Canada  from  Nov.  7,  1873,  till  October.  1878 :  was 
a  delegate  to  Great  Britain  on  public  business  in  1874,  1875, 
and  again  in  1876;  and  was  knighted  in  1879.  Sir  Richard 
began  his  political  life  as  a  Conservative,  but  through  a 
disagreement  witli  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  he  deserted  to 
the  Liberals.  He  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  parliamentary 
debater,  and  wa.s  at  one  time  prominent  in  banking  affairs. 

Neil  Macdox.\ld. 

Cartwrisht.  Thomas:  Puritan  controversialist:  b.  in 
Hertfordshire.  England,  about  153.5:  was  forced  to  leave 
Cambridge  University  on  account  of  his  reformed  doctrines  : 
returned  tliere  on  the  deatli  of  Queen  JIary  and  taught 
theology  1569.  Cartwright  took  the  extreme  Puritan  view, 
which  insisted  on  Divine  sanctions  for  his  polity  and  which 
it  was  heresv  to  resist,  demanding  that  the  Established 
Church  should  conform  to  his  teachings.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  preferments  by  Whitgift,  was  several  times  in  prison 
and  in  exile,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Antwerp.  D.  in 
Warwick,  Dee.  24,  1603. 

Caru'pano:  a  seaport -city  of  Venezuela:  in  the  state  of 
Bermudez  (see  map  of  South'  America,  ref.  1-D).  It  is  built 
almost  entirely  on  a  single  street  parallel  to  tlie  water's  edge, 
nearly  3  miles'long  and  traversed  by  a  tramway.  The  build- 
ings are  good,  but  unpretentious,  generally  of  one  story. 
The  mean  annual  temjierature  is  SV  F.  The  harbor  is  a 
sate  one.  but  tlie  entrance  is  obstructed  by  some  dangerous 
banks.  Back  of  Carupano  there  is  a  break  or  pass  in  the 
coast  chain,  giving  access  to  the  rich  valleys  of  tlie  interior. 
The  principal  exports  are  chocolate-beans  and  coffee.  Pop. 
(1891)  12,389.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cams,  kaaroos,  Karl  Gi'STAV :  German  pliysiologist ;  b. 
in  Leipzig,  Jan.  3,  1789.  His  lectures  on  comparative  an- 
atomy, delivered  in  his  native  town  in  1812,  attracted  great 
attention,  and  still  more  his  book  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  insects.  His  publications  include  works  on  sub- 
jects belonging  partly  to  science,  partly  to  art — as,  for  in- 
stance. Psyche,  P/ii/si's,  Natur  und  Idee.  He  gathered  about 
him  in  Dresden,  where  he  lived  as  court-pliysician,  a  brill- 
iant circle  of  scientists  and  artists.  D.  in  Dresden,  July  28, 
1869.  His  Lebeiiseriimeruiigen  und  Denkivurdigkeiten  ap- 
peared at  Leipzig  (1865-66,  4  vols.). 

Ca'rus,  Marcus  Aurelius:  Roman  emperor:  b.  about 
222  :  praetorian  prefect  under  Probus,  on  whose  assitssination 
in  282  he  was  proclaimed  em|ieror  by  the  army.  He  con- 
quered tlie  Sarmatians.  and  continued  the  campaign  against 
the  Persians  whicli  his  predecessor  had  begun.  He  died 
suddenly  in  283  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  just  as  he  was 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  against  Pei'sia. 

Carvalial.  kaar-vaa-Aliaal'.  ToM.iS  Jose  Gonzales  :  b.  in 
Seville  in  17.)3:  d.  in  Madrid  in  1834.  He  studied  law.  held 
an  office  in  the  finaniial  dc]iartment  of  the  Government, 
and  was  in  1812  appointed  director  of  tlie  University  (*  San 
Isidro.  Having  estalilishe<l  tliere  a  chair  of  international 
law,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1815 ;  released  by  the  revolution 
of  1820  he  wa-s  exiled  by  the  counter  revolution,  but  allowed 
to  return  in  1824.  As  a  writer  he  is  a  pupil  of  Luis  de  Leon. 
His  metrical  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible 
are  very  celebrated. 

Ca'ry,  Alk  e  :  poet ;  b.  Apr,  20,  1820,  8  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati) O.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  she  commenced 
writing  for  tlie  press,  lioth  in  prose  and  ver.sc.  In  18.50.  with 
her  sister  Pha'be,  she  published  a  successful  volume  of 
poems.  In  1851  the  first  series  of  her  Clovernook  Papers 
appeared.  In  18.52  the  two  sisters  removed  to  New  York 
and  devoted  themsehes  to  literature.  Besides  several 
volumes  of  poetry  and  a  great  number  of  contributions  to 
periodical  lileratiire.  slie  published  two  ailditional  series  of 
Clovernook  (1853-54):  Ihujnr.  a  Story  of  Tn-ihiy  (1852): 
Married,  not  Hated  (18.56);  Pictures  of  Country  Life  (1857): 
Tlie  Lover's  Diary  (1867);  ■S'nott'6en-jes  (1869) ;  anil  several 
other  works.  She  excelled  in  the  description  of  simple 
domestic  scenes.     D.  in  New  York,  Feb.  12,  1871. 

Cary,  Annie  Louise:  operatic  contralto;  b.  in  Wayne, 
Me.,  Oct.  22.  1842;  began  her  operatic  career  in  1867  in  Eu- 
rope, and  for  three  years  sang  with  great  success  there.     In 


1870  returned  to  the  U.  S.  and  sang  in  the  principal  cities 
under  Strakosch's  management;  made  a  second  European 
tour,  and  achieved  additional  triumphs,  especially  brilliant 
in  St.  Petersburg.  On  her  return  to  her  native  country  she 
married  Mr.  Raymond,  a  New  York  banker,  and  in  1883 
retired  from  public  life  wliile  her  voice  was  in  its  prime,  and 
has  since  been  heard  only  in  private  and  at  a  few  charitable 
concerts.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Cary,  Henry  Francis:  English  poet;  b.  in  Gibraltar, 
Dec.  6,  1772;  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  in 
1797  vicar  of  Abbots  Bromley.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  an  admirable  translation  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia 
(London.  1814),  which  is  very  accurate  and  expressive,  and 
is  generally  considered  an  excellent  translation  of  that  cele- 
brated poem.  He  was  assistant  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  from  1826  till  1837.  D.  Aug.  14,  1844.  See  his 
Life  by  his  son  (London,  1847,  2  vols.). 

Cary.  PutEBE :  a  younger  sister  of  Alice  Caiw ;  b.  near 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  4,  1824.  One  of  her  earliest  produc- 
tions, written  at  the  age  of  se\'enteen,  was  the  well-known 
poem  commencing  One  sweetly  solemn  thought  comes  to  me 
o'er  and  o'er.  Of  the  first  volume  of  poems  published  by 
the  two  sisters,  her  share  was  much  the  smaller.  She  pub- 
lished Poems  and  Parodies  (1854);  Poems  of  Faith.  Hope, 
and  Love  (1868);  besiiles  numerous  hymns  and  occasional 
contributions  to  periodicals.  D.  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  July  31, 
1871.     See  Alice  and  Pliothe  Cary,  by  M.  C.  Ames  (1873). 

Cary,  Samuel  Penton:  b.  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Feb.  18, 
1814;  graduated  at  Miami  University  1835,  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School  1837;  retired  from  law-practice  in  1845, 
and  became  a  farmer ;  was  in  Congress  1867-69,  serving  on 
important  committees,  and  was  the  only  Repulilican  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  against  the  iinpeacli- 
nient  of  President  Johnson:  was  nominated  by  the  Inde- 
pendent party  at  Indianapolis.  May  18. 1876,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.,  with  Peter  Cooper  as  candidate  for 
President. 

Caryat'ides  (in  Gr.  KapvanScs) :  the  Latin  phi.  of  Cary- 
atis,  i.  e.  a  woman  of  Caryaj  (a  city  of  Laconia) ;  or  a  virgin 
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Caryatides,  from  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 

dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Caryan  Diana.     The  term  is 
applied  in  Greek  architecture  to  female  figures  which  were 
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used  insteiul  of  eolumiis  to  support  a  roof  or  entaliliiturc. 
'I'lu'V  wiMii  usually  dressed  in  loiij;  robes.  The  correspond- 
ing male  li{,'ures  are  called  Atlantes  and  Telainones. 

L'ar'yocar  [fron\  (ir.  Kapvov,  nnt  +  xipa,  head) :  a  genus  of 
large  trees  of  the  family  Ternxtra'tniaCKP.  They  are  na- 
tives of  Brazil  an<l  Guiana,  and  are  sometimes  called  pekea- 
trees  and  butter-trees.  'I'he  fruit  of  Cai\)/()mr  iiucifenim. 
called  Imttir-nut  and  souari-nut.  is  a  large  drupe  containing 
four  one-seeded  nuts,  which  have  soft,  edilile,  anil  delicious 
keriU'ls.  The  drupe  contains,  besides  a  kernel,  a  pulp  which 
is  like  butler,  and  is  used  in  cookery  as  u  substitute  for  it. 
Oil  of  good  (piality  is  obtained  from  the  kernels.  The  tim- 
ber is  good  for  ship-building. 

Ciiryophyllircca!:  See  I'ixk  Family. 

(aryop'sis  [from  Gr.  Kapvov.  nut  -i-  oi(»is.  appearance] :  in 
bolanv.  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed  and  pericarp  are  so  closely 
uniteil  as  to  be  inseparable  and  undislinguishable.  'J'hc 
fruit  or  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  other  gramina- 
ceous plants  is  a  caryopsi.s.  It  is  a  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
and  indehiscent  pericarp. 

Caryo'ta :  a  genus  of  jjalnis  sometimes  called  the  jag- 
rv-palm  or  sugar-palm,  growing  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
•  ii/ofa  iirens,  a  lofty,  spreading  tree,  yiehls  a  large  amount 
oi  fermentable  juice  (toddy)  when  its  spatlu's  are  incised: 
this  is  boiled  clown  to  produie  sugar.  Its  farinaceous  pith 
resembles  sago,  and  its  liiiei-s  are  used  for  making  ropes. 
The  fjuantity  of  sugar  produced  in  India  from  this  and  a 
few  other  palm-trees  is  very  great,  but  the  quality  is  in- 
ferior. The  cultivation  of  the  jaggery-palm  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  caste,  or  sub-caste,  of  Sudras. 

("a'rysfort  Ret'f :  a  dangerous  coral-reef  at  the  edge  of 
the  (iuif  Slream  ;  lU'ar  the  south  |)oint  of  Florida  ;  lat.  25° 
i:{  1">  X.,  Ion.  80  li'  4o'  \V. ;  has  an  iron-pile  lighthouse 
112  feet  high,  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first  order  106 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Casalc.  kaV.saa  la"}' :  a  fortified  town  of  Italy  ;  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria;  on  the  river  Po  ;  37  miles  E.  of  Turin 
(see  ma)!  of  Italy,  ref.  3-B).  It  has  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  river,  an  olil  castle,  and  a  cathedral  foundeil  in  1474; 
also  several  convents,  a  college,  a  public  library,  a  theater, 
and  two  hospitals.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  twist. 
Casale  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Montferrat.  Many  Koman  remains  are 
found  here.     Pop.  about  211.000. 

Casaiio'va  do  Seiii'galt.  Giov.\xxi  Oiacotio:  Italian 
adventurer;  b.  in  \'enice.  Apr.  2.  1725.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, passed  his  life  successively  in  many  European  capi- 
tals, and  mixed  with  aristocratic  society,  lie  fought  several 
duels ;  Wiis  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice  for  nearly 
two  years;  professed  to  exercise  occult  powei"s.  About 
1790  he  became  librarian  to  Count  Waldstein  in  Bohemia, 
at  whose  Ciistle  he  died  .lune  4,  1708.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  witty,  dissipated,  and  greatly  addicted  to  intrigues. 
lie  left  autobiographic  mi'inoirs,  which  were  ]iublished  in 
1828-;W  (Leipzig;  (ith  ed.  Brussels.  1876). 

Casareej).  or  Cassareep:  a  condiment  prepared  from  the 
evaporated  juice  of  the  ca.^sava  root  or  manioc  root,  the 
root  oi  Jatroplia  moniliol.  ti  plant  much  cultivated  in  the 
tropics.  To  the  thickened  juice  .Spanish  pepjier  is  added, 
Hiiii  this  preparation  is  called  ca.sareep.  It  is  used  in  sauces, 
but  mainly  for  the  preservation  of  meats  in  the  form  of  the 
so-c(dled  jippiter-pntn.  The  poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid  of 
the  fresh  juice  is  given  off  on  evaporation.  I.  R. 

Casas,  kaius'aas.  Bartoi.omk.  de  las;  Spanish  ecclesiastic; 
b.  in  Seville,  1474;  graduated  at  Salamarua,  and,  according 
to  some,  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  Colniubus  in  14'J8, 
retuiiiiug  in  loDO.  It  is  probal)le.  however,  that  he  first 
went  to  llispaniola  with  Ovando  in  1502.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  San  Domingo  in  1510.  and  shortly  afterward  accom- 
JMinied  Velasiiuez  to  Culm,  witnessing  the  conquest  of  that 
island.  He  became  curate  of  one  of  the  lu'W  settlements, 
and  received  an  fiiromini</ii  it!  Inilian  lal>orers;  but,  rellccf- 
ing  on  the  cruelties  he  had  witnessed,  he  became  convinced 
that  the  whole  system  of  treatment  of  the  Indians  was 
wrong,  lie  therefore  gave  up  his  encumiiiiila,  and  after 
preaching  vainly  against  Indian  slavery  went  to  Spain  to 
intercede  with  "tlu>  king  (1515).  Ferdinand  iliecl  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  but  the  retreiits.  Cardinals  Ximines  and 
llailrian,  favoreil  his  suit.  The  ollice  of  protector  of  the 
Indians  was  created  for  him,  ami  he  returned  to  llispaniola 
with  souieJeronymite  monks  as  coadjutoi-s  (Nov.,  1510).    His 


powers  were  considerable,  hut  the  opnosiliiui  of  the  colonists 
and  crown  ollicers  thwarted  him.  lie  therefore  went  again 
to  Spain  (1517)  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Indians  with 
Charles  V.  and  his  ministei-s.  He  had  to  struggle  against  a 
thousand  disheartening  obstacles.  It  was  urged  that  the 
colonies  would  be  ruined  if  Indian  slavery  were  prohibited. 
To  meet  this  objection  Las  Casas  recommended  that  African 
slaves  should  be  sent  to  America — advice  wdiich  he  after- 
ward deeply  regretted.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  this  plan  originated  with  him,  as  Negro  slaves  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  the  colonies.  He  proposed  to 
send  Spanish  laborers  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  collected 
and  sent  a  number;  but  this  plan  tailed  through  bad  nuin- 
ageinent  and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
finally  empowered  to  plant)  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Cumanti, 
with  the  object  of  civilizing  the  Indians  there.  He  suo 
ceeded  in  forming  a  small  missionary  station  (1521),  but 
the  missionaries,  provoked  by  the  cruelties  they  had  alreaily 
felt,  fell  on  the  post  during  Casas"s  absence  and  destroyed 
it.  Disheartened  by  this  fresh  blow,  Casas  retired  to  the 
Dominican  convent  in  San  Domingo  and  took  the  tonsure 
(1522).  In  15:iO  he  resumed  active  work,  and  successively 
visited  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua,  always  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indians.  He  went  three  times  to  Germany 
to  obtain  interviews  with  Charles  V.,  and  published  a  series 
of  fervid  works  against  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniard.s. 
Through  his  efforts  strong  laws  in  favor  of  the  Indians  were 
promulgateil  in  1542.  but  were  received  with  an  outcry  of 
alarm.  In  Jlexico  the  viceroy  did  not  attempt  to  enforce 
them,  and  in  Peru  they  caused  the  formidable  rebellion  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro:  in  the  end  they  were  repealed.  In  1544, 
after  declining  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco,  Casas  accepted  that 
of  Cliiapa,  hoping  to  advance  his  cause ;  but  the  oiinosition 
was  so  great  that  he  resigned  in  1547.  Thereafter  lie  gen- 
erally resided  at  Valladolid,  Spain.  D.  in  Madrid  at  the 
end  of  July,  156(5.'  Casas's  works  are  all  written  with  the 
object  of  pronuilgating  his  views,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  of 
the  number  of  Indians  slain  by  them.  Jlaking  allowances 
for  this,  they  are  of  high  historical  value.  The  best  known 
is  the  Urfuisnima  re/aciou  de  lit  ries/nii/fioii  cle  /as  Jiiiltas 
(Seville.  1552),  published  in  English  as  the  Di-.tlniction  of 
the  liidias  by  the  Spaniiirih  (London.  1583,  1625).  It  is 
one  of  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  same  subject.  The  llixtiiria 
de  hiti  Indian,  a  much  larger  work,  Wiis  only  ])iiblished  in 
1875.  but  had  long  lieeii  used  in  copies.  Several  treatises 
remain  in  maiiuseript. 

.See  Llorenle,  (L'lirref!  de  Lns  Ci/w/.s  (Paris,  1822,  introduc- 
tion); Quintana,  Vidas  de  J'Jxpn Holes  Ce/e/ji-es;  Helps,  Life 
of  Lns  Casnx  and  Spfinish  CorK/ites/;  Irviiig's  Columbus 
(ap|)endix);  Fabic,  Mila  y  Kfcrila-i  de  Las  Caxas  (ilatlrid, 
1879) ;  Sabin,  ^\'ol■k■s  of  Las  Casas  (New  York,  1870). 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Casas  Grandes  (i.  e.  great  houses),  or  Casas  do  Monle- 
Zlinia:  a  town  of  Chihuahua.  Mexico;  about  150  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  35  miles  .S.  of  Llanos, 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  (see  map  of 
Mexico,  ref.  3-B).  They  are  made  of  adobe,  and  face  the 
cardinal  points.  The  walls  are  still  standing  in  part,  and 
are  from  5  to  30  feel  high.  The  largest  building  was  800 
feet  long  by  200  wide,  with  numerous  courts,  rooms,  and 
closets,  and  apparently  it  consisted  of  several  stories.  Noth- 
ing histiu-ical  is  known  about  these  structures.  Similar  ruins 
are  found  near  the  Gila,  Salinas,  and  Colorado  rivers.  See 
Mexica.n  Antiquities. 

Ca'sas  y  Arajror'ri,  Liis.  de  las:  Spanish  general;  b. 
at  .Soiiuerta  in  Vizcaya.  Aug.  25.  1745.  He  served  under 
O'Keilly  in  Portugal  and  Louisiana,  traveled  in  the  American 
colonies  shortly  before  the  revolution,  was  in  the  Rus.siau 
army  1775-77.  and  again  with  G'Ueilly  in  the  Argel  cani- 
[laign  1778.  In  1779  he  assisted  in  the  siege  of  (iibraltar 
and  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  anil  became  general  of  division. 
From  July  8.  17!)0.  to  Nov.  6,  1790.  he  was  captain-general 
of  Cuba,  and  he  is  remeniliered  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enlighleneil  rulei-s  of  that  island.  The  first  ]iublic  journal 
of  Havana  was  eslablisheil  by  him;  a  careful  census  was 
taken:  and  he  endeavored,  tiinugh  vainly,  to  remove  the 
monopolies  which  weighed  on  the  commerce  of  Cuba.  Ke- 
turning  to  Si)aiii.  he  held  various  civil  offices  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Cailiz  for  some  veai-s.  He  died  at  Santa  ^laria, 
July  19.  18(X).  ■  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Casati.  k;ia-saa'tee,  Gaetaxo:  African  exjilorer;  b.  at 
Mon/.a.  Italy,  in  1838;   entered  the  Piedmoiitese  army  at 
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twenty-one ;  resigned  in  1879.  and  in  Peceniber  of  that  year 
sailed  for  Africa  under  commission  from  the  Soeietii  d'Es- 
plorazione  Commerciale  d'Afrioa.  After  various  wanderings 
in  the  Bahr-cl-Gazelle  valley,  where  he  joined  his  country- 
man, Gessi  Pasha,  and  in  tlie  Xiam-Niam  country,  he  found 
himself  shut  in  with  Emin  Pasha  by  the  operations  of  the 
Mahdi.  At  the  request  of  Emin  Pasha  lie  went  to  live  as 
'•  resident "  in  the  territory  of  King  Kal)ba  Kega,  son  of 
Jl'tesa  of  Unyoro,  where  a  part  of  his  duty  was  to  act  as 
Emin"s  postmaster.  At  first  kindly  treated  by  the  king,  he 
was  afterward  condemned  to  death,  but  managed  to  escape 
to  the  Albert  Nyanza  Ijake,  where,  after  undergoing  great 
hardships  and  peril,  and  losing  his  notes  and  JNI.SS.,  lie  was 
rescued  liy  Emin  Pasha  in  1888. 

Casaii'bon,  Isaac  :  b.  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  Feb.  18, 
l.V)!);  d.  in  London,  .July  1,  1614.  After  the  publication  of 
the  edict  of  Jan..  lotil,  his  ]>arents,  who  wereTrench  refugees, 
returned  to  France,  and  his  father  was  settled  at  Crest  in 
Dauphiny  as  pastor  of  a  Huguenot  congregation.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  were  humble,  and  times  became 
hard.  Up  to  his  nineteenth  year  Isaac  received  no  other 
instruction  than  what  his  father  could  give  him  ;  he  had  his 
first  Greek  lessons  in  a  mountain-cave  where  the  family  was 
compelled  to  hide  from  a  Roman  Catholic  mob.  In  1578 
he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  and  so  great  were 
his  accomplishments  that  in  1582  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Greek  there.  He  held  that  position  till  1506,  and  in  1593 
he  published  his  annotated  edition  of  Theophrastus's  Char- 
acten'S,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  peculiar  style  as  a  com- 
mentator. But  he  lacked  books  in  Geneva,  anil  in  1596  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  professor  at  Montpellier.  The  office  of 
teaching,  however,  was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  in  1600  he 
removed  to  Paris  as  librarian,  having  in  the  meantime  pub- 
lished his  most  ambitious  work,  the  revised  and  annotated 
edition  of  Athenanis.  The  ten  years  he  spent  in  Paris  were 
the  busiest  and  the  brightest  time  of  his  life,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dragged  into  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  period.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  left  France 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury  and  West  minster,  and  where  he  wrote 
his  Exervitationes  contrd  Buroniiini,  which  were  left  unfin- 
ished, and  his  Ephemerifhs,  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  1850.  See  his  Life,  by  Mark  Pattison  (London, 
1875).— His  son.  Meric  (b.  Aug.  U,  1599;  d.  in  Oxford,  July 
14,  1671),  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  also  taught  the- 
ology. He  republished  editions  of  Terence,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Ca.sca,  PuBLius  Servilius:  Roman  conspirator;  tribune 
at  the  time  he  assisted  in  the  assassination  of  Julius  CiBsar, 
44  b.  c.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  struck  the  first  blow. 
He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  43  b.  c,  and  died  soon 
after. 

Cascade  Range :  a  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches 
from  Scmtlurn  Oregon  through  Washington  into  British 
Korth  America:  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California.  The  direction  of  the  range  is  nearly  N.  and  S. 
Its  distance  from  the  seacoast  is  in  Oregon  about  120  miles. 
The  Columbia  river  breaks  through  this  range,  forming  the 
cascades  from  wliich  the  name  is  derived.  The  range  is  con- 
st it  uled  cliicfly  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  were  spread  in  great 
sheets  and  afterward  upheaved  ;  and  several  peaks,  including 
all  the  most  h>fty,  are  extinct  volcanoes.  Among  the  highest 
summits  of  tliis  range  are  Mt.  Logan,  19,500  feet;  Jit.  St. 
Elias.  18.001 ;  .Mt.  Huod,  which  rises  11,225  feet ;  Mt.  Adams, 
l;J,25.S;  and  :\It.  Rainier  (also  called  Taconia),  14.444. 

Cascaril'la  (Span. ;  dimin.  of  cnscara.  bark] :  the  bark  of 
Crolon  Ktiiterid,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
shrill)  of  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  the  stem  is  frei|Ueiitly  as 
thick  as  4  to  8  inches.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic 
tunic,  and  was  formerly  u.sed  in  the  place  of  cinchona  bark 
in  tlie  Irealnient  of  malarial  fc'vers.  It  is  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  or  flatulent  colic. 

C'as'co  Bay:  in  Maine;  washes  the  shore  of  Cumberland 
County  ;  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  city  of  Portland  is  at 
the  western  extremity  of  lliis  bay,  which  "incloses  about  300 
islands. 

Case,  in  law:  an  action,  can.se,  or  controversy,  eilhi'r  in 
law  or  equity,  sulimitted  for  decision  to  a  court"  of  justice. 
In  parlicnlar  (1)  a  form  of  action  called  "an  action  on  the 
case," or,  more  fully,  "special  action  of  trespass  on  the  case." 
(See  Trespass.)     This  action  did  not  exist  in  the  early  Eng- 


lish law,  but  was  introduced  by  a  statute  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (Westminster  2d).  It  is  founded  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  supplies  a  remedy  tor  such 
wrongs  as  can  not  be  included  under  the  term  "  trespass," 
and  which  are  in  their  nature  indirect  and  consequential. 
It  applies  to  such  wrongs  either  committed  against  one's 
person  or  property,  whether  real  or  personal.  The  action  is 
sometimes  called  "trespass  on  the  ease,"  and  at  other  times 
simply  "case."  Out  of  this  action  grew  the  modern  action 
of  "assumpsit,"  which  is  really  instituted  to  recover  damages 
for  breach  of  contract.  (2)  In  \5.  S.  constitutional  law  the 
term  case  is  applied  to  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  confrorersi/,  which  term  is  apjilied  to  a 
civil  action  only.  (■'}  A  written  or  printed  statement  of 
facts  for  the  oiiinion  of  counsel  or  for  the  decision  of  a  court 
or  judge.  A  question  of  law.  The  facts  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented by  agreement,  and  at  other  times  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury.  This  may  be  either  a  "  case  reserved  "  or 
"  case  made  "  by  which  questions  of  law  arising  m  the  course 
of  a  trial  are  submitted;  a  "  case  stated,"  where  the  facts 
are  agreed  upon  and  the  question  of  law  is  submitted  for 
decision  without  a  regular  trial;  or  a  "case  on  appeal."  by 
which  the  facts  which  occurred  at  a  trial  are  presented  to  an 
appellate  court  for  review.  If  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  a 
statement  of  facts,  the  court  before  which  the  trial  occurred 
passes  upon  them,  and  is  thereupon  said  to  "settle"  the  case. 
Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Case,  Augustus  Ludlow:  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy;  b.  in 
Kewburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1813;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman, Apr.  1,  1828.  He  served  on  the  east  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  participating  in  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  Early  in  1861  Commander  Case 
was  appointed  fleet-captain  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  in  which  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Forts  Hatteras  and  Clarke,  Aug.  29.  1861,  and  in  the  opera- 
tions in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  in  the  winter  of  1862. 
In  1863,  in  command  of  the  Iroquois,  and  assisted  by  the 
steamers  James  Adger  and  Mt.  Vernon,  he  out  out  the 
blockade-runner  Kate,  under  the  fire  of  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries at  New  Inlet,  N.  <'.  He  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
ordnance  from  Aug.,  1869,  to  May,  1873 ;  in  June,  1873,  he 
was  ap]iointed  to  the  command  of  the  European  squad- 
ron. Retired  Feb.  3,  1875.  I),  in  Washington,  I).  C,  Feb. 
17,  1893. 

Case-hardening:  a  process  for  covering  articles  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel  with  a  coating  of  steel.  It  is  a 
rapid  and  partial  jirocess  of  cementation,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  coniliine  ability  to  resist  surface-wear  with  the  tenacity 
due  to  the  character  of  the  original  material,  which  still  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  article  after  case-hardening.  It  con- 
sists in  packing  the  articles  in  vessels  filled  wit  h  some  sub- 
stance yielding  carbon  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  This 
carbon  alloying  with  the  surface  of  the  article  converts  it  into 
a  steel-like  skin.  After  it  has  been  heated  for  a  proper  length 
of  time  the  article  is  plunged  into  water.  Formerly  animal 
matter,  like  hoofs,  horns,  bones,  skins,  etc.,  were  used  as  the 
case-hardening  material.  Now  yellow  prussiate  of  jiotash  is 
almost  exclusively  employed.  The  coating  of  steel  is  usually 
very  thin,  seldom  exceeding  t^IIi  of  an  inch.  C.  K. 

Ca'sein  [moil,  deriv.  of  Lat.  cnseus,  cheese]:  a  nitrogen- 
ous organic  substance  allied  to  albumen,  found  in  milk,  and 
most  abundantly  in  that  of  flesh-eating  animals.  It  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  fluid  of  cysts.  It  is  also 
found  (as  leguniine,  and  probably  as  amandine,  both  being 
regarded  as  identical  with  it)  in  pease,  beans,  almonds,  and 
other  seeds.  Vegetable  and  animal  caseins  behave  exactly 
alike  with  chemical  tests,  and  when  jiun-  can  iinl  be  distin- 
guished by  the  taste.  Thi'  portion  in  cow's  milk  is  aliout 
4  percent.;  in  dried  pease,  25  per  cent.  Casein  is  coagulated 
(curdled)  by  acids  or  by  rennet,  and  is  the  chief  ('onstituent 
of  Cheese  (<;.  ('.).  It  also  forms  insoluble  precipitates  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  acetate 
of  lead.  Hence  copious  draughts  of  milk  afford  a  ready 
antidote  in  eases  of  poisoning  with  cillier  of  the  above  salts. 
Casein  is  also  used  in  calico-printing.  The  probable  pro- 
portions of  the  const  ilueut  elements  of  casein  in  100  parts 
liavi^  been  given  as  follows:  Carbon,  53'83  parts;  oxygen, 
32-53 :  nitrogen,  15-65;  hydrogen,  7'15 ;  sulphur,  0'85,  with 
perhaps  a  little  phosjihorus;  but  its  composition  is  not  ex- 
actly known. 

Caseniaio  |  Hal.  cnsa,  house,  mntta,  foolish,  also  dark,  dark 
house  or  room  ;  or  Gr.  xoo-Ma.  ilitchj:  originally,  a  ditch  de- 
fense similar  to  a  Caponieke  (q.  v.) ;  later,  a  chamber  with  a  I 
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strong  roof,  usually  of  nrclicil  masonry,  covered  with  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  earl  h  designed  to  render  it  bomlj-proof. 
Casemates  are  usually  built  in  the  rampart  of  a  fortifica- 
tion and  sometimes  imrlly  below  ground.  They  are  used  for 
quarters,  hospitals,  storerooms,  magazines,  etc..  and  also  for 
pin-chambei-s,  the  guns  being  fireil  through  embi'asures 
pierced  through  the  wall  of  the  cliamber.       J  as.  Mkbctk. 

Ciiser'tii.  or  Ter'rii  <li  Lavo'ro:  province  of  Itjdy; 
stretching  along  the  .Mediterranean,  X.  of  the  province  of 
Naples;  traversed  by  the  (iarigliauo  and  the  \"ollurno:  com- 
prises an  area  of  ".J.SOG  sci.  miles,  with  7;i4,8S4  iidiabitants. 
lis  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  manufacturing  industry 
are  flourishing.     Capital.  Caserta. 

Caserta:  a  town  of  Italy;  capital  of  province  of  same 
name;  on  a  plain  about  21  miles  by  rail  X.  E.  of  Xaiiles(sec 
map  of  Italy,  ref.  T-F).  It  has,  besides  numerous  cliurches 
ami  a  military  school,  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  which  was 
built  by  Vanvitelli  about  1755,  and  is  one  of  the  larg<'st  in 
F.uropc.  t'onnccted  with  the  palace  is  a  fine  |iark  and  an 
aipieduct.  Here  is  .-i  royal  silk-factory,  in  which  about  700 
persons  are  employed.     I'up.  :{1,4(J0. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science:  See  Clicvki.anu,  O. 

Case-sliot  (in  Vr.mi/railte;  Germ.  Kar/rilsclieiisrhiixn,  i.e. 
cartridge-shot):  a  projectile  consisting  of  several  balls  or 
bullets  of  lead  or  iron  i>acked  in  a  ca.se.  When  the  case  is  a 
cylinder  of  tin  with  a  wooden  bottom,  the  whole  is  called 
cvlindrical  case  or  canister.  The  iminber  of  shot  in  each 
canister  varies  from  40  to  1'2G.  Some  armies  use  canister 
with  an  explosive  charge  in  the  center,  Imt  more  commonly 
it  hits  no  such  charge.  When  the  balls  are  allixed  to  a 
central  spindle  without  a  case,  or  inclosed  in  a  canvas  bag, 
they  are  called  grape-shot.  This  is  especially  used  in  gar- 
rison artillery.  Against  advancing  lines  the  effect  of  grape 
and  canister  at  close  range  is  often  terrible,  but  solid  shot 
and  shell  are  preferred  agaiTist  columns.  Si)herical  ca.se  or 
shrapnel  (.so  named  from  its  inventor)  is  a  thin  cast-iron 
shell,  containing  a  chamber  with  a  light  or  bursting  charge 
of  gunpowder,  around  which  are  packed  bullets  of  lead  or 
iron.  It  should  burst  at  least  40  yards  in  advance  of  tlie 
enemy.  This  missile  is  elTeetive  at  three  tinu\s  tlu'  range 
of  canister,  but  at  long  distances  its  etfect  is  often  lost 
from  lack  of  precision  in  the  aim  or  in  the  ctdtiug  of  the 
fuse. 

Ca'sey.  Silas:  soldier;  b.  in  East  (ireenwich,  ]{.  I..  .lulv 
I-.'.  1807';  grailuatcil  at  West  Point  1826;  Oct.  !),  18()1,  be- 
came colonel  Fourth  Infantry,  atid  JIayJil,  18(52,  nnn'or-gen- 
erid  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  on  Western  and  Xorthern 
frontiers  1836-36 ;  in  Florida  war  1887-41;  engaged  at  Pi- 
laklikaka;  on  Xorthern  frontier  1842-47;  in  war  with  Mexico 
1847-48;  engaged  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco  (brevet  ma- 
jor), Molino  del  Key,  and  t'liapultepec  (wouiiile<i  in  leading 
assault,  and  brevet  lieutenant-colonel);  on  the  Pacific  fron- 
tier 1848-54 ;  on  tactical  and  arms  V)oards  18.")4-55  ;  at  Puget 
Sounil  post  183(5-61;  engaged  in  several  Indian  skirmishes. 
I>uring  the  civil  war  he  served  in  preparing  volunteers  for 
the  field  at  Washington,  I).  ('.,  1861-62  :  in  tlie  \'irginia  pen- 
insula 18(52;  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks  (brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral); as  president  of  board  for  examination  of  oflicers  of 
oolored  troops  1863-65;  in  command  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  18(55- 
67;  commissioner  to  examine  war-claims  of  Ohio.  Brevet 
nuijor-geneial  V.  S.  army,  iMar.  31,  1866,  for  gallant  and 
uu'ritorious  services,  ('ompiled  and  edited  a  system  of  Jn- 
fanliii  Tactics  for  the  U.S.  service  (18(52),  and  Infantry 
Taclici  for  Colored  Troops  (1863) ;  retirefl  from  active  serv- 
ice July  8,  1868.     D.  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Jan.  22,  1882. 

Casey,  Silas,  Jr. :  captain  U.  S.  navy ;  b.  in  Rhode  Island, 
.Sept.  ll",  1841;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860.  In 
18(51  he  was  attached  to  the  steamer  Wissaliickon,  South 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and  participated  in  the  first 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  various  engagements  with 
the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charleston  harbor;  subsequently 
served  in  equipment  bureau  and  on  lighthouse  duty ;  com- 
manding the  cruiser  Xewark  in  1891. 

Casey,  Thomas  Lincoln  :  b.  at  Madison  Barracks,  near 
Sackett's  Harbor,  X.  Y.,  May  10,  1831;  graduated  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1852;  assigned  to  the  corps  of 
engineers  as  brevet  second  lieuteinint,  rising  to  be  chief  of 
engineers,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  1888 ;  served 
as  assistant  engineer  on  fortifications  and  river  and  harbor 
improvements  Delaware  Bay  and  river  until  1H54;  assistant 
instructor  of  practical  engineering  1854-57 ;  principal  assist- 
ant Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Military  .\cademy  1857- 


59 ;  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  engineer  troops  depart- 
numt  of  Oregon  1859-61  :  on  staff  of  general  commaiuiing 
department  of  Virginia  June  11  to  Aug.  1(5,  1861 ;  in  charge 
of  construction  of  fortifications  on  coast  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  1861-67,  except  while  on  special  duty  with  fleet 
during  the  first  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher  1864;  assistant  to 
chief  of  engineers  18(57-79;  in  charge  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds  District  of  Cohnubia  1877-81  ;  of  construction 
of  buililing  forState.  War,  anil  Xavy  Depart nu'iits;  of  Wash- 
ington Monument  1877  till  its  completion  in  1885;  chief  of 
engineers  with  rank  of  brigadier-general  1888;  retired  May, 
1895.     D.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  26,  1896. 

Casgrain.  kalis  gran,  L';\bbe  Hexki  Raymond:  Canadian 
author;  b.  at  Riviere  Quelle,  P.  Q.,  Dec.  16,  1831  ;  educated 
at  College  .Sainte-Anne  de  la  Pocatiere ;  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1856;  was  a  professor  at  St.  Anne's  College  and 
afterward  at  the  University  of  (Jviebec.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Historical  Society  of  Boston, 
and  the  (jeograpliical  Society  of  Paris.  Among  his  works  are 
Legendes  Canadiennes  ((Juebec,  1861) ;  Histoire  dp.  THotel- 
Dieii  de  Quebec  (1878) ;  Un  Pelerinage  nu  Pays  d' Evangeline 
(1887);  and  Montcalm  et  Levis  (3  vols.,  1891).— His  brother, 
Charles  Euskhk,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Quebec,  Aug.  3,  1825,  is  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  was  called  to 
the  Dominion  Senate  in  1887.  .\nother  brother,  Philippe 
Baby,  Q.  ('.,  Ii.  in  Quebec  in  1827,  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Cana<iiau  Parlianu'nt  ;  author  of  Lefellierde 
Saint- Just  et  son  temps  (Quebec,  1889).     Neil  Macdonald. 

Cash  ;  the  name  in  use  among  foreignei-s  in  the  far  East 
for  the  coin  in  common  u.sc  among  the  Chinese,  and  by  them 
called  7'sieti  (pronounced  chen).  It  is  a  disk  of  an  inferior 
alloy  of  copper,  is  slightly  larger  than  an  English  shilling  or 
U.  .S.  twenty-five-cent  piece  (but  thinner  and  lighter),  and 
has  a  sfpiare  hole  in  the  middle  for  convenience  in  stringing. 
.\  string  of  cash  usually  contains  500  or  1,000,  according  to 
locality,  and  presents  something  of  the  appearance  of 
linked  sausages,  with  50  or  100  in  each  division,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  locality.  Each  coin  has  a  value  of  -j-Vi  to 
t'j  of  a  U.  S.  cent,  i.e.  1,000  to  1,400  equal  one  iloliar,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Cash'el :  a  town  of  Ir<'land  ;  County  Tipperary  ;  105  miles 
by  railway  S.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  49  iriiles  N.  N.E.  of  Cork 
(see  map  of  Ireland,  ref.  12-F).  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of 
an  isolated  limestone  hill,  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich  plain. 
Cashel  was  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  .Munster,  and  is 
now  a  bishop's  see.  The  top  of  the  hill  called  the  "  Rock  of 
Cashel  "  is  occupied  by  the  most  interestingruins  of  Ireland. 
These  consist  of  a  round  tower  90  feet  high,  the  palace  of 
the  Kings  of  Munster,  a  cha|iel  of  Saxon  and  Xonnan  archi- 
tecture, and  a  cathedral  which  was  founded  in  11(19.  Pop. 
(1881)  3,976. 

Casliew-lillt  [from  Fr.  acajou  <  Brazilian, acajolxi] :  a  tree, 
the  Anacardiinn  occidentale.  related  to  the  sumacli  ami  poi- 
son-ivy, of  the  family  Aniicardiiiri'{i',  native  of  the  West 
Indies',  but  now  widely  distriliuti'il  throughout  tropical  re- 
gions. The  tree  attains  a  height  of  16  or  more  feet,  and  bears 
oval,  entire,  evergreen  leaves,  small,  reddish,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  edible,  kidney-shaped  fruits,  the  cashew-nuts  of 
commerce.  From  these  nuts  a  sweet  oil,  resembling  olive 
oil,  is  expressed.  These  proper  fruits  are  borne  upon  the 
yellow  or  red  enlarged  and  fleshy  ends  of  the  stems,  which 
resemble  pears,  ami  are  edible  and  of  a  pleasantly  acid  fla- 
vor. The  poisonous  principle,  which  is  so  virulent  in  some 
other  members  of  the  family  Anacardiacea'.  is  not  absent 
from  the  cashew-nut,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fumes 
of  the  roasting  nuts  often  cause  an  infiammation  of  the  eyes 
and  face.  C.  E.  B. 

Cashgar:  See  Kasroar. 

Cashniere:  See  Kashmir. 

Cashmere  (or  Kashmir)  (joat :  See  Goat. 

Cas'imir:  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Poland.— Casimir 
L,  or  Kasimierz  I.,  surnamed  The  Peaceful,  b.  1015;  was 
brought  up  in  France,  where  his  mother  had  been  forced  to 
takei-efuge;  was  recalled  to  I'oland  in  1041,  and  reigned 
prosperously  till  his  death  in  1058.- Casimir  II.,  b.  about 
1138;  succeeded  Micislaus  III.  1177;  d.  1194  after  a  wise 
and  just  rule. — Casimir  III.,  surnamed  The  Great,  b.  1309; 
annexed  Red  Russia  to  Poland;  founded  the  University  of 
Cracow;  and  strove  to  promote  education.  D.  1370. — Casi- 
mir IV.,  b.  1427:  fought  with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whom 
he  forced  to  cede  West  Prussia  to  Poland  in  the  treaty  ol 
Thorn  1466.    D.  1492. 
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Casiiiiir-Perier,  Jean  Paul  Pierre:  President  of  the 
French  republic;  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1847:  the  grandson 
of  Casiinir  Perier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe  (see 
Perier,  Casimir).  and  tlie  son  of  Auguste  Casiniir-Perier, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Thiers ;  served  with  honor  in 
the  Franco-German  war,  receiving  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  bravery,  antl  after  tlie  peace  entered 
actively  into  politics,  holding  an  important  office  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  of  which  his  father  was  then  at  the 
head.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  councilor-general  by  the 
electors  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  was  successively  re- 
elected. Though  suspected  of  Orleanist  sympathies,  he 
voted  steadily  with  the  moderate  republicans,  won  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  chamber  in  1890,  having  in  the  meantime  held  im- 
portant posts  in  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
ministry  for  War.  In  1893  he  became  president  of  the 
chamber,  and  was  re-elected  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
but  resigned  Deo.  3  to  become  president  of  the  council. 
His  ministry,  which  lasted  till  May  22,  1894,  was  marked 
by  its  stern  attitude  toward  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
as  exemplified  in  the  passage  of  a  law  to  punish  indirect,  as 
well  as  direct,  incitements  to  crime  in  the  public  prints,  and 
in  general  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  authorities  against 
enemies  of  the  Government.  On  June  27, 1894,  he  was  chosen 
on  the  first  ballot  by  the  National  Congress  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Carxot  ((/.  i^),  but  resigned  suddenly  Jan.  15,  189.5. 

Casino,  or  Monte  Cassino:  See  Cassino. 

Caspari,  ka"as-paa're"e,  Carl  Paul.  D.  D.  :  Lutheran  the- 
ologian :  of  Jewish  origin :  b.  at  Dessau,  in  Anhalt,  Ger- 
many, Feb.  8,  1814;  educated  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin;  went 
to  the  University  of  Christiania,  Norway,  as  Professor  of 
Theology  in  1847.  He  wrote  many  works  on  Arabic  gram- 
mar. Old  Testament  exegesis,  etc.,  and  translated  the  Book 
of  Concord  into  Norwegian ;  but  his  chief  distinction  lay  in 
the  important  results  he  attained  by  his  diligent  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  oecumenical  creeds,  especially  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene.     D.  in  Christiania,  Apr.  11,  1892. 

Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Cas'pe  :  a  town  of  Spain  ;  in  Aragon  ;  province  of  Sara- 
gossa:  situated  near  tlie  river  Ebro;  53  miles  S.  E.  of  Saiw 
gossa  (see  map  of  .Spain,  ref.  14-1).  It  has  three  chtirches,  a 
town-hall,  and  manufactures  of  oil  and  soap.     Pop.  9,000. 

Cas'pian  Sea  (in  Lat.  Mare.  Caxpium,  or  Mare  Hyrca- 
niiiiii:  (ir.  Katrirfa  @i\a(T<Ta):  a  large  inland  sea  forming 
part  of  the  boun<lary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  now 
within  Russian  territory,  except  at  the  southern  end,  w-here 
it  is  margined  by  Persia.  It  is  aViout  690  miles  long  from 
N.  to  S..  and  has  an  average  width  of  near  200  miles.  The 
area  is  169.381  sq.  miles.  The  deptli  of  water  toward  the  S. 
is  nearly  3,000  feet,  but  tow.ard  the  N.  it  is  shallower.  A 
submarine  ridge  continues  the  Apsheron  peninsula  across 
the  sea  in  an  easterly  direction,  thus  dividing  it  into  two 
basins.  The  deepest  sounding  of  the  northern  basin  is 
about  2,500  feet,  but  the  water  is  very  shallow  for  a  long 
distance  out  from  the  shore,  especially  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  where  more  than  100  miles  away  the  depth  is 
only  72  feet.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  tlie  Caspian 
below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  the  Russian  sur- 
veys, is  about  97  feet.  The  Caspian  receives  several  large 
rivers — viz.,  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Kura.  It  has  no 
outlet,  and  its  superfluous  water  can  escape  only  by  evapora- 
tion. That  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  ,\ral  were  once  con- 
nected is  rendered  evident  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  the 
va.st  plains  which  extend  from  I  hem  in  several  directions. 
Great  numbers  of  sturgeons  and  salmon  are  caught  in  this 
sea.  in  which  various  other  kinds  of  fish  are  also  abundant. 
A  communication  has  been  0]iene<l  between  theCasjiian  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  by  a  canal  which  connects  the  Volga  with  the 
rivers  Tvert^a  and  Schlina.  Steam-packets  navigate  the 
Caspian,  the  commerce  of  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  Tin-  chief  ports  are  Astrakhan,  Derbend, 
Petrovsk,  Baku,  and  Knisnovodsk. 

Cass,  Lewis,  LL.  D.  :  statesman;  b.  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
9,  1782.  He  studied  law,  which  he  began  to  practice  at 
Zanesvillc,  O.,  in  IS()2.  where  his  father  owned  a  large  land- 
gi'ant  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  military  services.  Lewis, 
having  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  in  1812,  served  in  Can- 
ada under  Gen.  Hull ;  was  taken  nrisimer,  and  used  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  the  court  martial  and  degradation  of  Hull. 
He  Wiis  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1813.  and 


appointed  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory  in  1814.  After 
he  had  held  that  office  sixteen  years,  and  negotiated  many 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
by  President  Jackson  in  1831.  He  was  sent  in  1836  as  min- 
ister to  France,  where  he  succeeded  in  keeping  France  from 
joining  the  "  quintuple  alliance  "  intended  to  enforce  British 
claims  to  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas.  After  visiting 
Jlediterranean  ports  in  a  U.  S.  frigate  he  returned  home  in 
1842,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  LT.  S.  for  Michigan  in 
1844.  Having  opposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  he  was  nominateil 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1848,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate, 
who  received  163  electoral  votes;  Gen.  Cass  received  137 
electoral  votes.  In  Jan.,  1849,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  U.  S.  He  supported  Doughis's  Kansas-Xeliraska 
bill  in  1854;  became  Secretary  of  State  in  Mar.,  1857:  re- 
signed in  Dec,  1860,  because  the  President  would  not  re-en- 
force the  garrison  of  Fort  Sinnter.  D.June  17.  1866.  His 
published  writings  are  not  numerous,  but  are  well  written 
and  display  much  ability.  See  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Liff  of 
General  Cass  (1848) ;  W.  L.  G.  Smith,  Life  of  Lewis  Cass 
(1856);  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Leu-is  Cass  (Bostoii,  1891). 

Cassagnac,  Pail  Granier,  de:  See  De  Cassagxac,  Paul 
Granier. 

Cassan'der  (in  Gr.  KtJo-o-ai-Spos) :  a  Macedonian  prince  ;  a 
son  of  Antipater,  Regent  nf  .Macedonia.  When  Antipater 
died,  in  318  B.  c,  Cassander  ami  Polys|)erchon  became  com- 
petitor for  the  regency,  and  appealed  to  arms.  Cassander 
was  victorious,  and,  having  taken  Athens,  restored  the  aris- 
tocracy under  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  316  B.C.  He  married 
Thessaloniea,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great;  obtained 
)iossession  of  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
^Egus,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  309,  and  usurped  the  tlirone. 
lie  joined  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  in  a  coalition  against  An- 
tigonus.  whom  these  allies  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  301  B.C.  He  died  in  297.  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 
Philip. 

Cassan'dra  (in  Gr.  Kaaaavhpa.) :  Trojan  princess ;  a  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  :  celebrated  for  her  projihetic  inspiration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  legend  Apollo  was  enamored  of  her, 
and  taught  her  the  secrets  of  fate,  but  he  ordained  that  her 
prophecies  should  not  be  credited.  During  the  siege  of 
Troy  she  predicted  the  ruin  of  that  city,  but  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  lunatic  by  the  Trojans.  She  was  carried  away 
as  a  captive  by  Agameiumon,  and  slain  by  his  wife  Clytem- 
nestra. 

Cassandra.  Gnlf  of  (anc.  Toronaieus  Sinus):  a  part  of 
the  JEgeaii  Sea  ;  in  Macedonia.  European  Tm-key  ;  extends 
between  two  peninsulas,  the  extremities  of  which  are  called 
Cape  Drepano  and  Capo  Pailluri.  It  is  nearly  25  miles  long. 
The  peninsula  to  the  W.  of  the  gulf  and  a  cape  on  its  west- 
ern side  have  the  same  name. 

Cassano.  ka'as-saano  :  a  town  of  Italy :  province  of  Cala- 
bria; 30  miles  N.  of  Cosenza  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  8-G).  It 
stands  in  the  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  con- 
vents, and  an  old  castle;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  and  leather.     Pop.  9.216. 

C'assareep ;  See  Casareep. 

Cassation :  See  Col-rts. 

Cassatt,  Mary:  figure-painter;  b.  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  artists  in  Paris  to  take  up  impressionis- 
tic methods,  and  exhibit eil  excellent  work  in  the  first  im- 
pressionist exhibit i(m  in  Paris  in  1878.  She  is  an  etcher  of 
great  talent,  and  her  work  in  all  mediums  is  highly  a|)pre- 
ciated  by  French  collectors ;  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  1880.     .Studio  in  Paris. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Cassa'vn  :  a  West  Indian  name  of  the  plant  called  manioc 
or  manihot.and  of  the  starch  or  feeula  prepared  from  its 
root.  It  is  known  in  the  U.  .S.  by  the  name  of  Tapioca  ((/.  v.). 
See  Manioc. 

Cassay':  See  JIanipur. 

Cas'sel.  or  Kassel  (anc.  Castellwn  Cat(orum):  a  city  of 
Hesse-Na.ssau.  Prussia:  once  c'apital  of  the  electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel :  ]ileasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Fulda ;  about  132  miles  W.  of  Leipzig,  and  28  miles  S.  W.  of 
Gottingen  (see  imip  of  (4ernian  Kmpire,  ref.  4-F).  It  is 
connecterl  by  railways  with  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  and  other 
towns.  It  has  several  jiublic  squares,  in  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Friedrichsplatz,  stands  the  palace  of  the  Electors  of 
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Hesse.  Near  lliis  piiliicc  i.s  ii  luimlsonip  miisoiiin  which  has 
a  library  of  lUo.OOO  vohiiiips.  Cassi'lcoiilaiiis  an  obsi-rvatory, 
a  valuable  ()i(^tiire-galk'rv,  a  theater,  several  lios[iitals,  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  acaileniies  ot  minting  and  scidpture.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  fabrics,  lace, 
gloves,  carpets,  hardware,  etc.  In  the  environs  ot  Cassel  is 
the  royal  palace  of  Wilhelmshiihe.  with  beautiful  gardens 
an<l  fountains.  This  palace  was  oicupied  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleou  111.  while  iu>  was  a  captive  in  the  autumn  of 
1«70  and  the  ensuing  winter.  Pop.  (1885)  04,088;  (1890) 
7-'.G41;  (18!ir))  81,753. 

I'asspl,  DoiGLAS  R. :  lieutenant-commander  U.S.  navy; 
b.  in  Ohio,  Oct.  9.  18-45;  f^radiuited  at  the  Naval  .Academy  as 
ensign  in  l.sti:i.  While  attached  to  the  steam-slooj)  Brooklyn 
he  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jlobilc  Bay,  but  re- 
mained at  his  quarters  until  tlie  close  of  the  action.  He 
served  in  the  Brooklyn  during  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights, 
and  led  the  .seamen  of  the  Brooklyn  in  the  lussault  of  Jan. 
1.5,  lS(i.5,  on  the  fort,  lie  died  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  June 
20,  1875. 

Casscltoii :  railroad  junction,  Cass  co.,  N.  Dak.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  sec  map  of  North  Dakota,  ref.  3-P);  on 
Northern  Pacific  U.  K. ;  in  Bed  River  Valley  of  the  North; 
in  a  line  hard  wheat-producing  region ;  has  graded  school, 
-  v,.ral  churches,  etc.     Pop.  (1880)  8(il  ;  (1890)  840. 

FurroR  of  "  KKi'OitTiiR." 

Cas'siil  [from  fir.  Kcurla.  a  Semitic  loan-word]:  a  fragrant 
bark  mentioned  in  tlu^  Bilile.  and  sujiposed  to  be  the  ca.ssia- 
bark  of  the  shops  ;  a  coarse  variety  of  cinnamon  from  China, 
Annain,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  It  is  generally  sold  as 
ciniuimon.  whi<-h  it  nnich  resembles,  though  cheaper  and 
generally  inferior  in  quality.  It  yields  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 
"  Cassia  buds  "  arc  the  dried  flower-buds  which  are  brought 
from  China. 

Cassia  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  natives  of  both  continents.  Several  Afri- 
can and  .\siatic  species  are  valuable  for  their  leaves,  which 
when  dried  constitute  the  drug  .v(«Hf(.  The  U.  S.  have  nu- 
merous species,  one  of  which  (Camia  mnrilandim)  yields 
leaves  which  have  the  cathartic  properties  of  senna  in  a 
milder  degree.  '"Cassia  pulp"  or  "  purging  cassia"  comes 
from  the  poils  of  Cimsia  Jmliila,  a  tree  of  liulia  and  Egypt, 
now  naturalized  in  most  tiopical  countries.  It  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  sugar,  aiul  is  used  in  making  la.\ative 
conserves  for  medicinal  use. 

Cas'siaii  (in  Lat.  Ca>t.nanHs),.lon:i:  a  monk  noted  as  a 

Eromoterof  monachism  and  as  an  oi)|ionent  of  St.  Augustine; 
.  about  3.50  A.  1).  He  founded  a  large  monastery  at  Mar- 
seilles (about  the  year  415),  which  was  a  model  for  many 
others  in  Caul  and  Spain.  He  differed  from  St.  Augustine 
respecting  grace,  and  taught  doctritu's  which  were  called 
Semi-Pelagian.  The  distinction  between  him  and  .St.  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius  is  thus  aptly  put:  St.  Augustine  re- 
garils  man  in  his  natural  state  as  dead,  Pelagius  as  sound 
and  well.  Cassiau  as  sick.  ,\mong  his  works  are  the  famous 
treatises  on  monastic  institutions,  iJi'  Jnstilutin  Rcnunlian- 
tiiim  and  the  t'ollaliones  Patrtim  in  Scitliico  eremo  com- 
muraiifium.  D,  in  JIarseilles,  about  445.  His  works  are 
fuunil  in  Migiu',  Pal.  Lot..  XLIX.  and  L. 

Cas'siean :  a  name  applied  to  the  barita  of  Australa.sia 
and  other  birds,  but  properly  a  bird  of  the  genus  Cassicus, 
reseml]ling  the  oriole.  The  best-known  species  is  the  Cassicus 
cri-ilalii.^  of  South  .\nierica.  20  inches  long,  which  makes  a 
large  nest,  exhibiting  great  skill  in  consfruclion.  T!i<'  nests 
are  of  ten  3  feet  long,  and  are  hinig  upon  the  branches  ot 
trees.  They  are  gregarious  l>irds,  ami  often  build  several  of 
their  huge  nests  upon  the  same  tree. 

Cas'simerfi  [another  form  (also  formerly  written  kersey- 

i'k)  of  ra.tlimi'ri',  received  through  Fr.  easimir  or  Span. 
iiuiro]:  a  twilled  wool(>n  or  cotton  and  woolen  fabric, 

lier  |>lain  or  figured,  much  used  for  men's  clothing.  Ca.s- 
siuieres  are  largely  woven  in  England  and  the  V.  S.,  but  es- 
(lecially  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Cas'siii,  .loiix:  ornithologist;  b.  near  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept. 
Ii.  isi:!;  ,1.  in  l'hilad<lphia.  .Ian.  10.  1809;  devoted  himself 
lo  the  Icehtiic'd  description  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
l>irds  rather  than  to  their  haliils".  In  the  words  ot  Coucs, 
"His  distinctive  place  in  ornithology  is  this:  ho  wa.s  the 
only  ornithologist  this  country  has  ever  pro(luced  who  was 
as  familiar  with  the  birds  of  the  Ohl  World  as  with  those  of 
America."  Among  his  more  important  works  are  the  Mum- 
malogij  and  Orrulkulmjy  of  the  Wilkes  A'jploring  Expedi- 


tion; Ornithologi/  of  Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan;  and 
Jltustralions  of  the  Birds  of  California,  Texas,  Oregon, 
British  and  Bussian  America.  He  and  Jlr.  George  N. 
Lawrence  were  associated  with  Prof.  P>aird  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monograph  of  the  birds  of  North  America  N. 
of  Texiis,  which  appeared  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  B.  B. 
Beports.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

("assilli,  ka'iis-.see'ne^.  Giovanni  Domkxico:  astronomer; 
b.  lu'ar  Nice,  then  an  Italian  city,  .lune  8,  1C25.  He  discov- 
ered in  l(j()5  that.Iupiter  perforins  a  nitation  in  nine  hours 
and  fifty-six  minutes,  and  |iublished  in  1668  his  ephemerides 
of  the  satellites  of  .lupiti'r.  Invited  by  Colbert,  he  removed 
to  Paris  in  1669,  and  became  director  of  the  ob.servatory  of 
that  ('ity.  Li  1684  he  discovered  four  satellites  of  Saturn, 
also  explained  the  causes  of  lunar  libration,  and  took  part 
in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  His  descendants  for 
several  generations  were  able  astronomers.  D.  in  Paris, 
Sept.  14,  1713.  See  his  AulDtiiiiyriiphy ;  al.so  Fontenelle, 
t^loge  de  J.  D.  Cassini. 

Cassino:  game  at  cards;  played  by  two,  three,  or  even 
four  person.*.  Four  cards  are  dealt  each  ])layer.  and  four 
(the  lny-out)  are  turned  face  up  on  I  he  lioard  ;  the  hands  are 
played  one  card  each  turn,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand; 
four  more  cards  are  then  dcdt  each  player;  so  on  until  the 
pack  is  exhausted.  A  card  is  played  (1)  by  adding  it  to  the 
layout;  (2)  by  taking  with  it  from  the  lay-out  cards  of  the 
same  denomination  and  (in  the  case  of  pip-cards)  combina- 
tions siK-h  that  the  number  of  pips  is  that  of  the  card  played; 
(3)  by  building,  i.e.  combining  it  with  <'.'ir(ls  in  the  lay-out 
so  that  the  number  of  pips  equals  that  of  another  card  in 
the  player's  hand,  the  build  being  then  treated  exactly  as  a 
card  of  that  denomination,  except  that  it  can  not  be  built 
higher  with  merely  lay-out  cards,  nor  at  all  by  the  immediate 
builder;  or  (4)  by  duplicating,  i.e.  combining  it  with  one  or 
more  cards  or  builds,  so  as  to  form  two  or  more  cards  or 
combinations  each  equivalent  to  another  card  in  the  hand. 
A  duplication  may  be  further  duplicated,  but  not  built.  A 
player  who  has  a  build  or  <lui)licatioii  in  the  lay-out  can  not 
iii.-ike  play  No.  1  before  t.akiiig  it.  Cards  left  in  the  lay-out 
after  the  hi-st  hand  belong  to  the  last  player  who  made  play 
No.  2.  On  being  taken,  big  cassino  (ten  of  diamonds)  counts 
3;  little  cassino  (two  of  spades),  1 ;  each  ace,  1 ;  the  greatest 
number  of  cards,  3  ;  the  greatest  number  of  spades,  1.  Each 
sweep  (play  No.  2  leaving  no  cards  in  the  lay-out)  counts  1. 
Game  is  either  the  highest  number  of  points  scored  in  the 
deal  or,  more  usually,  21  points,  thus  retjuiring  several  deals 
for  one  game. 

In  one  variation  of  cassino  the  knave,  qneen,  and  king  are 
treated  as  pip-card.s,  i.e.  as  the  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen, 
respectively. 

Cassino,  kaas-see'nS :  a  town  of  Italy;  in  tlu'  province  of 
Caserta;  49  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Caserta  (see  ma])  of  Italy, 
ref.  6-E).  Large  ruins  ot  Roman  theaters  and  palaces  are 
in  the  neighborhood.  .lust  above  the  city,  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, is  the  celel)rated  monastery  Jlonte  Cassino,  I'ouniied 
in  529  A.  D.  by  St.  Benedict,  with  a  .seminary,  a  gynmasium, 
and  a  large  library  containinc;  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
A  few^  monks  still  remain.     Pop.  of  town,  12,300. 

Cassiotlo'riis,  Magnus  Aurelius:  a  Latin  historian  and 
minister  of  state;  b.  at  Scylacium  (.Sipiillace,  Calabria,  the 
extreme  southwest  division  of  Italy),  aliout  468  or  480  A.  D. ; 
entered  service  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  about 
497;  became  his  chief  minister.  He  had  a  high  reputation 
for  ability  and  learning,  and  continued  in  jiower  for  many 
years.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  retired  to  the  inonast<'ry 
of  Viviers.  in  ('al.abria.  which  he  had  foundeil  and  endowed. 
There  he  instituted  the  practice,  afterward  so  widely  fol- 
lowed, of  adding  the  copying  of  JISS.  to  the  list  of  mona.stic 
duties.  This  practice  has  lieen  of  inestimable  iiiqiorlance. 
To  it  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  classics.  He  had  him- 
self a  large  lilu-ary  which  he  transferred  to  his  monastery. 
He  wrote,  besides  works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Gdtti.t.  now  extant  only  in  the  abridgment  of 
.Tornandes;  a  valuable  c<illection  of  .state  jiapers  entitled 
Variiinnn  Kpi.tlolanim  Lihri  XII. .  which  was  first  printed 
in  1.533,  and  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Italy  in 
the  sixth  century.  D.  in  Viviers  about  568.  See  his  works  in 
Jligne,  LXIX.-LXX.  Thomas  Ilodgkin  published  a  con- 
densed translation  of  the  ^'ari(lrum  Let ters  (Os.[otd,  1880). 
Sec  his  Life  by  A.  Franz  (Breslau,  1872). 

('assioi)c'a.  or  -jiia.  ('assio|»p'a,  or  Cassi'oiip  (in  Gr. 
Kaff(7i6n(ia,   Kacrff.ijrtia,   KixaaiSwri) :   ill  cla.ssic  niylnology,  the 
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wife  of  Cepheus  and  the  mother  of  Andromeda.  She  was 
said  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  constellation. 

Cassiopeia,  or  Lady  iii  tlie  Cliair:  a  constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  has  several  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  is  represented  on  the  celestial  globe  as  a 
la<ly  sitting  in  a  chair.  Five  of  its  most  conspicuous  stars 
are  arranged  in  a  figure  like  a  W.  In  1572  a  new  and  brill- 
iant star  suddenly  appeared  in  Ca;5siopeia.  It  was  observed 
bv  Tycho  Brahe  in  November,  and  is  said  to  have  surpassed 
all  tiie  fixed  stars  in  sjilendor.  It  disappeared  in  Mar., 
1574,  after  a  gradual  diminution  of  luster. 

Cassif(uiare,  kaas-si-kee-aa'rel;,  or  Cassiquiari :  a  river 
of  South  America;  in  Venezuela;  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
forming  the  south  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco.  It  issues  from 
the  Orinoco  about  lat.  3°  10'  N.  and  Ion.  66=  20'  W..  and, 
flowing  southwestward  about  130  miles,  enters  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro near  San  Carlos.  This  renuxrkable  river  opens  a  navi- 
gable communication  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Kio  Ne- 
gro, but  above  the  middle  rajiids  of  both  rivers.  It  is  600 
yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  latter. 

Cassiter'ides  [name  applied  by  Herodotus  and  later 
writers  to  the  islands  (Great  Britain)  whence  were  procured 
the  early  supplies  of  tin;  deriv.  of  Kcuralrepos,  tin,  a  word 
probably  of  Assyrian  origin.  Cf.  Assyr.  Kdsaza/irra]:  the 
ancient  name  of  certain  islands,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Seilly  isles,  and  by  others  some  little  islands  of  Vigo  Bay 
on  tlie  Spanish  coast,  from  which  the  Phoenicians  procured 
tin. 

Cassit'erite  [from  Gr.  KaaaWtpas.  tin  +  sufl.  -(7f] :  native 
peroxide  of  tin;  composed  when  pure  of  21-62  percent,  of 
oxygen  and  78'38  of  tin.  It  is  the  common  ore  of  tin,  and 
the  only  one  from  which  the  metal  is  obtained.  It  occurs 
massive  (as  tin-stone),  disseminated  and  iibrous  (as  wood 
tin),  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in  grains  as  sand  (stream  tin) ; 
also  crystallized  in  quiidrangular  prisms,  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids.  Its  luster  is  splendent.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  Australia.  Cornwall,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Banca, 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  California. 

Revised  by  C.  Kirchhoff. 

Cas'sius  Longi'nns,  Caius:  Roman  conspirator  and 
general ;  a  friend  of  Marcus  Brutus,  whose  sister  he  married. 
He  served  as  qua>stor  under  M.  Crassus.  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  expedition  against  the  Partliians  in  53  B.  c. 
After  the  death  of  Crassus  he  defeated  the  Partliians.  In 
the  civil  war  that  ensued  he  fought  for  Pompcy  against 
CiBsar,  and  after  their  defeat  at  Pharsalia  was  pardoned  by 
the  victorious  Ciesar.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  killed  Caesar  in  44  B.  c,  soon  after  which  event  he  com- 
manded with  success  in  Syria.  His  army  was  subsequently 
united  with  that  of  Brutus.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  repulilican  party,  were  defeated 
by  Antony  and  Octavius  at  Philippi  in  42  b.  o.,  and  then 
killed  themselves.     See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus. 

Cas'sius  Parinen'sis,  or  Ca'iiis  Cas'sius  Seve'rus:  a 

Latin  poet  who  wrote  c|)igrams  and  elegies.  He  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  who  killed  the  dictator  C.Tsar,  44  B.  c. 
Having  entered  the  service  of  Mark  Antony,  he  fought 
against  Augustus,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to  death 
about  30  B.  c.  Only  small  fragments  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant. 

Cassivelan'nus,  or  Cassibelau'nus,  sometimes  Angli- 
cized as  Cassib'elan :  a  chief  of  the  ancient  Britons  who 
ruled  over  the  country  N.  of  the  Thames.  He  fought 
bravely  against  Ca'sar  when  the  latter  invaded  Britain  in 
54  B.  c. ;  but  Ca»ar  took  his  capital  and  compelled  him  to 
pay  tribute. 

Cassock :  a  tightly  fitting  garment  as  regards  the  body, 
but  loose  and  flowing  below,  worn  by  ecclesiastics  of  all 
orders.  It  varies  in  t-olor.  In  the  Church  of  England  the 
clergy  of  all  ordei-s  wear  black  ;  bishops  on  state  occasions 
frequently  wear  purple.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  with  persims  in  the  minor 
orders,  wear  l)lack  cassocks;  bishops  wear  jiurple.  Sciirlct 
cassocks  were  worn  by  doctors  of  divinity  and  civil  law  and 
are  still  part  of  the  dress  of  cardinals.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
alone  wcai-s  a  white  cassock.  The  mediicval  Church  of  Kng- 
land  cassock  was  without  buttons,  and  was  usually  gathered 
in  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle  or  cincture  of  the  same  nuitc- 
rial  quite  similar  to  that  now  in  use. 

Cassop'olis :  capital  of  Cass  eo.,  Mich,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  rcf.  8-U) ;  on  Mich.  Cent,  and 


Gr.  Trunk  R.  Rs. :  98  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing,  and  100  miles 
E.  of  Chicago.  The  principal  industrial  enterprises  are  a 
ttouring-mill,  wooden-bowl  factory,  cooper-shop,  lumber- 
mill,  and  a  combination  wire-and-slat  fence  factory.  C'as- 
sopolis  was  founded  in  1836,  and  is  situated  between  Dia- 
mond and  .Stone  Lakes  in  a  fertile  agricultural  comity.  It 
is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1880)  912;  (1890)  1,369; 
(1894)  1,324.  PUBLISHER  OF  •'  Natio.nal  Dejiocrat.'' 

Cas'sowary :  the  common  name  of  several  large  fUghtless 
birds  of  the  genus  Casuarius;  related  to  the  ostriches,  but 
generally  placed  together  with  the  emus  in  an  order  Casu- 
ARii  {g.  v.).  The  plumage  is  loose  and  coarse,  the  wings 
small,  the  quill  feathers  represented  by  four  to  six  strong 
bare  shafts.  The  inner  toe  bears  a  long,  straight  claw, 
which  makes  a  formidable  weapon,  the  more  that  the  kick 
of  one  of  these  birds  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  knock  a  man 
down.  Parts  of  the  head  and  neclc  are  nakeil  and  colored 
bright  red  and  blue  or  blue  and  yellow.  The  neck  bears 
wattles,  and  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  conspicuous  com- 
pressed helmet-like  excrescence  formed  of  very  thin  bone, 
covered  with  thin  but  firm  horny  skin.  The  ten  or  twelve 
members  of  the  genus  are  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands ;  one  species  occurs  in  Northeastern  Aus- 
tralia. They  frequent  dense  thickets,  are  wary  and  fleet 
of  foot,  fond  of  fruit  and  berries,  but  eat  worms  and  insects 
of  various  kinds.  The  nest  is  a  mere  depression  amid  fallen 
leaves  ;  the  eggs  are  green  and  usually  five  in  number.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  hclmeted  cassowary  (Casuarius 
galeatus)  from  Ceram.  Bennett's  cassowary  "(C  bennettii) 
is  from  New  Britain  and  C.  australis  from  Australia. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Casta'lia,  or  Cas'taly  (in  Gr.  Kao-roAfa)  :  a  fountain 
which  issued  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  near  Delphi ;  was 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  muses.  The  ancient  poets  imagined 
that  it  filled  the  minds  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with  poetic 
inspiration.  All  persons  who  visited  the  temple  of  Delphi 
for  any  religious  object  were  obliged  to  purify  themselves 
by  bathing  their  bodies  or  their  hair  in  this  sacred  fountain. 
It  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St.  John. 

CastaHo,  ka"as-taaTi-5,  or  Castel'lio,  Sebastian:  b.  at 
Chatillon,  a  village  of  Savoy,  1515;  d.  in  Basel,  Dec.  29, 
1563.  He  pursued  the  common  humanist  studies  of  the 
time :  acted  for  several  years  as  a  tutor  in  a  noble  French 
family:  was  in  1541,  on  Calvin's  nomination,  made  rector 
of  the  Latin  school  in  Geneva,  but  jiublicly  dissented  from 
Calvin  on  [iredestination,  and  resented  the  restraints  put 
upon  private  liberty  ;  was  banished  by  the  syndics  lor 
calumniating  the  clergy  1.544;  went  to  Basel,  where  in  1.553 
he  was  apiiointed  Professor  of  Greek.  His  Iiistory  of  the 
Bible  in  the  form  of  Dialogues  was  often  reprinted  and 
used  as  a  text-book;  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
Youth's  Scripture  liemembrancer  (London,  1 743).  His  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible  he  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of 
England;  his  French  translation  to  Henry  II.  of  France. 
Thi?se  translations  are  very  characteristic  for  their  humanist 
standpoint,  but  do  not  "deserve  the  merciless  criticisms 
which  they  received  from  the  hands  of  Calvin  and  Beza, 
Castalio  deserves  to  be  remembered  because  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  advocates  of  religious  toleration  in  that  age. 
His  life  was  written  by  J.  Miihly  (Basel,  1862).  and  most 
elaborately  by  Ferd.  Bu'isson  (Paris,  1892,  2  vols.). 

Castan'ea;  the  Latin  name  of  the  chestnut:  also  the 
botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Cupuliferce. 
Three  species  of  chestnuts  arc  indigenous  in  the  U.  S. — viz., 
Castanea  safira.  var.  americana  (chestnut-tree),  the  Cas- 
tanea  pumila  (chinquaiiin),  and  the  golden  chinquapin,  or 
chestnut  of  the  Pacific  coast,  now  referred  to  an  allied  genus, 
Caslauopsis  {C.  cltrysnpliijUa).    See  Chestxl-t. 

Cas'tanets  [from  Span,  castafieta.  deriv.  of  castaila  <  Lat. 
castanea,  chestnut];  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  concave  shells  of  ivory  or  wood,  originally  chest- 
nut, which  are  loosely  fastened  "together  by  a  band  which  is 
passed  over  the  thuiiili.  and  used  in  beating  time  to  music 
and  dancing,  and  much  employed  by  the  Moors  and  Span- 
iards as  an  accompaniment  to  the  guitar.  In  most  coun- 
tries they  have  been  introduced  on  the  stage,  especially  in 
opera. 

Castanlieda,  kaiis-ta'an-ya'da'a,  FernXo  Lopez,  de :  Portu- 
guese historian ;  b.  probably  about  the  year  1500;  d.  in 
1559;  went  to  India  with  his  father  in  1528.  and  devoted 
many  years  to  .study,  personal  examination  of  local  records 
and  "scenes  of  important  events,  and  to  the  composition  of 
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liis  valiiiilile  Ilixforia  do  Deseobrimenlo  e  Conquista  da 
India  pelun  I'urlnguezfn,  the  several  books  of  which  (as  far 
as  (completed)  were  [irinti'il  in  different  years  fnmi  1551  to 
1561.  The  piibliealion  of  the  first  and  second  hooks  pre- 
ceded tliat  of  tlie  first  deeade  of  Asia  of  liarros.  hut  by  sc 
short  an  interval  that  the  work  of  Castanheda  could  hardly 
have  been  useil  by  Uarros,  who  no  doubt  derived  liis  nuile- 
rial  chielly  from  original  sources.  For  some  not  obvious 
reason,  Ihe  lliatiiria  of  Castanheda  seems  to  have  made  a 
greater  Mn[iression  on  the  lOuropean  pulilic  than  the  more 
attractive  labors  of  Karros,  for  the  first  book  of  the  llis- 
toria  was  translated  into  French  in  1.5.53,  and  the  whole 
work  into  Knglish  some  years  later,  while  Barros,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  been  translated  into  either  language,  and 
even  Camoi-ns  is  said  by  Portuguese  critics  to  have  drawn 
his  historical  facts  altogether  from  Castanheda.  Castan- 
heda has  the  merits  of  lullness  of  detail,  clearness  of  ex- 
position, and  fidelity  to  the  best  authorities,  and,  though 
inferior  as  a  writer  to  his  distinguished  rival,  he  is  by 
no  means  superseded  as  a  source  of  information  on  his 
subject. 

C'astanos.  kaas-taan  yos,  Fhaxcisco  X.vvihk,  de  :  Duke  of 
Baylen;  general;  b.  in  Madrid,  Spain,  .\pr.  23,  1756.  lie 
obtained  the  command  of  a  corps  in  ISOfS,  and  defeated  the 
French  general  I)n[iont  at  Baylen  in  .July  of  that  year. 
Dupont  then  surrendered  liis  army,  amounting  to  18,000 
men,  but  Castanos  was  defeated  the  same  year  at  Tudcla  by 
Lannes.  He  distinguished  liimselfat  the  battles  of  .Mbuera, 
1811,  Salamanca,  1812,  and  Vitoria,  1813,  He  was  appointed 
captain-general  in  1823,  and  o])posed  the  Carlists.  1).  Sept, 
24,  1852. 

Caste  [from  Span,  Ptg.  casta^  race,  breed ;  subst.  use  of 
fem.  of  adj.  caslo  <  Ijat.  caafus.  pure] :  This  term,  though 
often  used  loosely  to  indicate  a  class  distinction  of  any  sort, 
was  originally  employed  to  denote  divisions  of  the  social  sys- 
'    11  in  India.     The  word  is  ctymologically  from  the  Latin 

'^lii.f.  pure) ;  historically,  a  Portuguese  equivalent  of  class- 
itivision.  The  earliest  European  settlers  in  India  were  from 
Portugal,  and  they  gave  the  name  to  the  social  system 
founil  there.  But  that  system  was  known  and  explained  by 
Greek  writers  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Our 
earliest  information  in  regard  to  ca.ste  comes,  however,  from 
the  Hindus  themselves,  who  in  the  Vedas  and  in  their  law- 
books have  first  expressed  the  consciousness  of  the  distinc- 
tions involved  and  then  elaborately  systematized  the  whole 
state  of  society  according  to  formal  divisions  of  occupation. 
Legend  says  that  the  highest  god  created  four  castes:  the 
priest  from  his  mouth,  tlie  warrior  from  his  arm,  the  hus- 
bandman from  his  thigh,  the  slave  from  his  foot.  But  the 
native  Sanskrit  word  for  caste  is  vanta,  color,  and  this 
alone  sufliciently  indicates  the  chief  factor  of  distinction 
between  the  ca.stes  as  originally  organized.  The  distinction 
is  historically  this:  The  Aryan  invaders  of  India  were  of  a 
different  type  from  the  aborigines;  the  latter  w'ere  dark, 
the  former  were  light;  the  primary  ilistinction  of  caste  was 
no  more  than  this,  a  separation  of  the  two  great  bodies  of 
inhabitants  into  two  classes,  the  light-skinned  Aryan  con- 
qneroi's  and  the  dark-skinned  natives,  whom  the  former  had 
subdued  and  reduced  to  slavery  or  driven  into  the  hill 
country  to  live  as  savages.  The  consciousness  of  this  racial 
difference  is  very  strongly  marked  in  the  earliest  literature 
(e.  g.  the  Vedas),  where  in<leed  without  caste  designation 
there  is  even  a  .stronger  caste  feeling  in  its  literal  sense 
than  in  later  times,  a  greater  hate  of  the  un-Aryan  native, 
and  a  more  pronouiH'ed  consciousness  of  racial  ditTerencc. 
For,  as  time  went  on  and  the  contest  between  the  nation  of 
the  conquerors  and  that  of  the  concjucred  grew  less,  inas- 
much as  custom  and  social  usage  tended  to  unite  the  two, 
national  antagonism  sank  into  social  .antipathy,  and  the 
position  of  conqueror  and  d<>feated  became  changed  to  that 
of  masti'r  and  servant.  Such  was  in  general  the  origin  of 
the  whole  caste  .system.  But  other  factoi-s  of  great  national 
importance  came  into  play.  The  later  rule  makes  out 
four  regidar  castes  and  thirty-six  lowest  castes,  the  latter 
being  too  degraded  and  too  recent  in  origin  to  be  included 
among  the  "  regular"  form  of  the  system.  In  point  of  fact 
the  rise  of  new  plebeian  industries  was  the  real  cause  of  pro- 
ducing many  of  the  new  "  low  "  castes,  for,  as  caste  was  in- 
separable from  occupation,  each  new  industrial  development 
gave  rise  to  a  new  social  order.  This  fact  is  commonly 
stated  incorrectly,  in  that  the  new  ca.sle  is  assumed  to  give 
ri.se  to  the  new  occupation,  which  is  the  unhistorical  native 
point  o£  view. 


The  four  castes  of  the  completed  system  were:  1.  Tlie 
Brahmana,  or  Brahmin;  2.  The  JCthafriyn.  or  warrior; 
3.  The  Vaifi/a  (Vaisya),  or  farmer  and  husbandman ;  4. 
The  ^^i(dra  (Sudra),  or  slave.  All  other  ciustes  were  either 
"mixed,"  or  "outcasts,"  i.e.  degraded  members  of  the  four 
castes  who  had  been  ex|)elled  from  societv.  Of  the  four 
castes  here  enunu'ratcd  we  find  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Riff -Veda  no  formal  mention,  yet  not  a  few  indications 
that  caste  feeling  was  already  beginning  to  meet  us  in 
various  jiassages  of  this  same  w(u-k.  Thus  the  distinction 
betweini  the  priest  (Brahmana)  and  king  as  representative 
of  the  warrior  (Kshatriya)  caste  is  clearly  marke<l,  and,  as 
stated  above,  the  general  antagonism  to  the  "robber"  and 
"slave  "  makes  it  evident  that  the  three  first  classes  of  priest, 
warrior,  and  husbandman  regarded  themselves  as  a  group 
apart  from  the  fourth  class,  wliich  later  became  incorporated 
into  the  caste  system  as  tlie  (,'udra  (Sudra)  (U'  slave  caste. 
But  the  only  formal  recognition  of  four  social  divisions  to 
be  found  in  the  Ji'iff-  \'('dn  is  the  sentence  quoted  above  on 
the  origin  of  the  priest  from  the  mouth  of  the  god,  Brahma, 
etc.  Before  describing  the  duties  and  privileges  of  these 
castes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  the  third  caste 
arose,  for.  as  already  said,  the  distinction  between  priest 
and  warrior  was  already  so  strongly  felt  in  the  earliest  time 
that  the  difference  amounted  practically  to  a  caste  differ- 
entiation, although  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to 
preclude  a  warrior  from  exercising  jiriestly  functions  or  a 
priest  from  entering  battle  as  a  participant  in  the  fray. 

The  third  caste  of  Vai^yas  (Vaisya),  or  liusbandmen,  arose 
gradually.  No  trace  of  such  a  class  as  a  caste  meets  us  in 
t\u'.  Tiiff-Veda.  It  is  firmly  established  in  the  next  period, 
that  of  the  Briihmanas.  Whence  arose  the  caste  i  Al- 
though nothing  save  a  rather  absurd  tradition  is  extant  in 
the  way  of  historical  evidence,  the  real  genesis  of  the  Vai(;ya 
(Vaisya)  caste  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
caste  formed  by  separation  from  the  two  higher  castes,  but 
the  result  of  eliminating  these  castes  from  the  working  body 
politic,  the  residuum  of  the  Aryan  people  left  by  the  self- 
exclusion  from  the  general  body  of  those  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  rights  of  priest  and  warrior  respectively,  thus 
leaving  to  all  those  not  entering  these  ranks  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  working-classes.  This  development  came 
as  a  result  of  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country.  When 
the  Aryans  first  entered  India  they  did  so  as  an  invading 
army;  every  man  was  for  himself  warrior  and  cattle-lifter. 
The  conipicrors  drove  before  them  the  native  barbarians, 
settled  down  and  became  a  cattle-raising,  nltimately  an  ag- 
ricultural pcojile.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  those  of  the 
people  at  large  who  had  more  taste  for  war  than  for  peace- 
ful pursuits  began  to  segregate  themselves  as  a  warrior 
caste, a  standing  army  at  the  service  of  the  king;  and  in  the 
elimination  of  the  warrior  and  the  gradual  separation  of  the 
priests  from  all  the  other  castes  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of 
the  so-called  caste  of  husbandmen;  they  were  the  jieople 
divested  of  priestly  and  fighting  elements,  and  it  was  main- 
ly from  this  ca.ste  that  the  "  mixed  "  castes  naturally  arose. 

These  four  castes,  partially  foreshadowed  in  the  era  of  the 
early  Vcdic  songs,  were  established  and  their  position  for- 
mulated in  the  next  period,  that  of  the  first  prose  writings 
(the  Brahmana  [leriod). 

(1)  The  Brahman,  or  Priest. — His  duty  was  to  make  sac- 
rifices, to  teach  members  of  the  three  upper  castes,  and  to 
study.  His  privilege  was  to  take  gifts  in  return  for  mak- 
ing sacrifice,  and  receive  daily  alms  of  memliersof  the  pure 
castes.  In  the  ejirly  jieriod  he  was  ])eruutted  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, but  later  this  is  forbidden,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
when  it  is  even  enjoined  upon  him  to  bear  arms.  His  person 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  he  is  even  i<lcntified  w'ith  the  god 
whom  he  worships.  He  may  not  change  his  mode  of  life, 
unless  in  danger  of  starvation,  in  wliich  case  he  may  tempo- 
rarily assume  Ihe  life  of  a  workingman.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  sole  authority  in  all  questions  of  law  and  right,  and  in 
later  limes  is  often  f<iund  as  minister  and  judge.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  his  acts  to  any  one,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional list  of  his  privilegi's;  but  since  the  law  provides 
fines,  and  even  imprisonment,  for  a  priest  who  has  offended 
against  the  laws,  this  statute  is  clearly  nugatory.  It  was, 
however,  at  no  time  permissible  to  put  a  Brfiliman  to  ilcath  ; 
and  the  king  is  exjiressly  forljidden  to  fax  his  proi>erty. 

(2)  7'he  Warrior. — His  one  duty  was  to  fight.  He  w.is 
the  king's  soldier,  lived  at  the  king's  expense,  and  w'as  lia- 
ble at  any  time  to  be  called  into  the  field.  His  rights,  so 
far  as  caste  goes,  were  to  study  the  !>(/«.<.  a  very  highly 
esteemed  privilege,  and  command   the  two  lower  castes. 
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Like  the  priest,  in  case  of  necessity  the  warrior  may  as- 
sume the  manner  of  life  of  tlie  lower  eastes,  but  in  no  case 
may  he  exercise  the  duties  of  a  priest.  Yet  interchange 
between  the  two  castes  was  not  unknown  prior  to  the 
period  of  formal  law.  In  war  the  personal  reward  of  the 
warrior,  besides  his  monthly  pay,  is  the  possession  of  what- 
ever he  wins  in  battle,  arms,  jewels,  etc.,  after  the  "  king's 
share  "  has  been  deducted. 

{■i)  The  Iluiihandman. — Tlie  third  caste  shared  with  the 
two  upper  castes  the  jirivilege  of  studyinj;  the  sacred  writ- 
ings (see  Sanskiut  LrrKRATUKE)  and  attendance  on  sacri- 
ficial rights;  otherwise  his  position  was  practically  much 
lower  than  that  of  tlic  priest  and  warrior.  He  tended 
flocks,  tilled  the  land,  paid  a  large  share  of  his  gains  into 
the  king's  treasury  to  support  the  military  caste,  and  was 
in  iierson  superior  only  to  the  (^^lidra  (Sudra),  or  slave-caste, 
with  which  caste  he  seems  often  to  be  on  more  familiar 
terms  than  with  his  Aryan  brothers  of  the  u|iper  castes. 
In  the  Epic  period,  which  represents  the  completed  caste- 
system,  he  is  the  prey  of  the  king's  ofReers,  and  retains 
little  more  than  a  nominal  superiority  to  tlie  lowest  orders. 

(4)  Tlie  Slave  Caste. — The  (,'udra  (Sudra)  was  the  slave 
of  every  caste  above  him,  but  was  regarded  as  more  partic- 
nlarly  the  servant  of  tlie  priest.  He  had  no  rights  what- 
ever. His  slightest  offense  against  the  upper  classes  was 
severely  punished,  often  with  death.  He  could  possess  no 
property  save  what  was  given  him  by  his  master,  and  that 
was  liable  to  be  taken  away  without  redress  by  any  member 
of  the  pure  castes.  In  distinction  from  these  pure  castes, 
called -regenerate,  or  tunce-hani  (the  "second  birth  "  being 
the  formal  initiation  as  a  member  of  the  pure  castes),  the 
(,'iidra  (Sudra)  was  called  unregenerate,  or  "  once-born." 
He  was  not  permitteil  to  study  or  even  hear  the  Vedas  re- 
cited. As  the  descendant  of  the  barbarian  native  he  was 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  society,  and  was  permitted 
tooome  into  contact  with  it  only  to  serve  its  necessities. 
The  mixed  eastes,  resulting  from  intermarriage  of  the  slave 
with  the  regenerate  castes,  were  regarded  as  too  low  even  to 
serve  the  "twice-born."  They  lived  apart,  practiced  the 
lowest  trades,  and  mingled  with  the  upper  castes  only  as 
soldiers,  herded  together  under  the  command  of  a  real 
"  warrior."  It  is  not  till  the  later  literature  that  they  make 
any  figure  in  the  social  scheme,  and  they  are  then  mentioned 
only  to  be  disparaged.  The  "  outcasts,"  or  Pariahs,  consist- 
ed of  all  the  members  of  the  pure  castes  who  for  any  reason 
had  been  expelled  from  tlie  social  world  into  which  tliey  were 
born.  The  usual  caust'  was  niesallianee  with  a  lower  caste; 
and  while  the  oU'spring  of  the  mesalliance  were  Pariahs, 
the  descendants  of  the  Pariahs  themselves  were  usually  in- 
corporated into  a  "  mixed  caste."  Yet  there  was  practically 
no  distinction  between  outcast  and  lowest  caste. 

Washburn  Hopkins. 

Castelar',  Emtlio:  statesman  and  author;  b.  in  Cadiz, 
Spain,  Sept.  8,  18:33.  He  was  apjiointed  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Literature  at  Madrid  in  1857;  and  in  1804  founded 
a  radical  Journal  called  La,  Deinocracin,  wherein  he  devel- 
oped his  political  jirinciples.  Involved  in  the  insurrection 
of  June  22.  IStiti,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France.  I^pon 
his  return  to  Spain  two  years  later  lie  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cortes,  and  became  one  of  the  most  elociuent  jiar- 
liaraentary  orators.  After  the  abdication  of  Amadens  in 
1873  he  took  chai'ge  in  the  cabinet  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Prom  Sept.  9,  1873,  to  Jan.  3,  1874,  he  was  president  of  the 
Spanish  republic  with  dictatorial  power.  During  this  time 
hi!  fiut  down  witli  energy  an  uprising  of  the  communists  at 
Cartagena,  and  ell'ecteil  a  reorganization  of  tlie  army.  Since 
1873  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Posibilistas, or  the  mod- 
crate  faction  of  the  Kepul)lican  |iarty.  The  following  are 
some  of  his  more  iinportimt  works  :  La  cipilisaciun  (18G5) ; 
Quesfioiies  jxititicnfi  1/  .•iociales  (IHIO):  El  ncaso  ile  Ui  liher- 
iad  {Wil)\  Tragedias  de  la  liislnn'a  (\>^H'i):  and  a  /w'/c  "/ 
Culumbus,  printed  in  the  Century  Mayazine  lor  1H!I2. 

IlnNitv  K.  Lang. 

Castclbiioiio,  ka'is-tel-boo-o'no  (i.e.  good  castle):  a  town 
of  Sicily;  in  the  province  of  Palermo;  in  the  IMadonian 
Monnlains,  4  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  ('elalu  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref. 
9-F).  It  has  mineral  siu-ings,  and  a  trade  in  manna.  I'oi>. 
9,062. 

Castol'-Gandol'fo  :  a  village  of  Italy  ;  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  the  northwest  side  of  Mont  Albano;  about  Vi 
miles  S.  E.  of  Home  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  (i-Fj).  Here 
iiro  numerous  villas  and  the  pope's  summer  residence.  Pop. 
2,000. 


CasteUaiiiare  del  (Jolfo:  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily;  in 
the  ]iri)vince  of  Tnipani;  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name;  20 
miles  E.  of  Tnipani ;  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Seyesfa(sco 
map  of  Italv,  ref.  9-E).  It  exports  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and 
manna.     Pop.  16,600. 

CasteHama're  (i.  e.  fortress  on  the  sea)  di  Stabia:  a 
fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Italy;  in  the  jirovince  of  Na- 
ples; finely  situated  on  the  txulf  of  Naples;  17  miles  by 
rail  S.  E.  of  Naples  (see  Tna]i  of  Italy,  ref.  7-P).  It  has  a 
royal  palace,  a  catlieilral,  several  convents,  a  militilry  hos- 
pital, and  a  royal  dockyard;  also  manufactures  of  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  and  sailcloth.  The  castle  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Eni]ieror  Frederic  II.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sta/>ia\  where  Plinv  was  killed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  70  A.  D.     Pop.  :J4.064. 

Castellanos,  ka'as-tel-yaa'nos,  Juan,  de;  a  Spanish  priest 
and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century;  b.  in  Seville.  He  was 
curate  at  Tunja,  in  New  Granada,  where  he  protialily  died. 
Ills  Elej'ias  de  vurrmes  illustres  de  las  Indias  is  an  account 
in  verse  of  the  exploits  of  Christopher  and  Diego  Columbus. 
Bobadilla,  Aguirre,  and  others,  and  is  of  historical  value  and 
considerable  poetical  merit.  The  first  part  was  published 
at  Madrid  1589,  the  second  part  some  years  later,  and  a  re- 
print with  the  third  ]iart  added  1847-50.  A  fourth  jiart  is 
lost,  as  is  the  Historia  Ttidiana  of  the  same  autlmr.  in  ]irose. 

Herbert  11.  S.mitu. 

CasteHar,  Count  of:  See  Cueva,  Baltazar  de  la. 

CasteHon,  kaas-tel-yon' :  a  town  of  Spain  ;  eaiiital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name;  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
]ilain;  about  3  miles  from  the  iMediterranean,  ami  40  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Valencia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  rail- 
way (see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  16-1).  It  is  well  built,  with  wide 
ami  straight  streets,  and  is  su])plied  with  water  by  a  mag- 
nificent aqueduct.  It  has  a  handsome  episcopal  palace,  a 
theater,  a  hospital,  and  several  convents;  also  mamifactures 
of  linen,  woolen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  sailcloth,  paper,  fire- 
arms, glass,  soap,  etc.  Francisco  Ribalta,  the  famous  painter, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.     Pop.  (1887)  25,193. 

Castenon'  de  la  Pla'iia  (diiy-laa-plaa'nali).  or  CasteHon : 
a  province  of  S|iain ;  bounded  N.  by  Tarragona.  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  by  ^'alellcia.  and  W.  by  Teruel.  It  is  a 
wild  mountainous  region,  and  contains  many  mines  and 
mineral  springs.  Area,  2,447  sq.  miles.  Cajiital,  CasteHon. 
Pop.  (1887)292,437. 

Castelnaii,  Francis,  Count:  a  French  traveler;  b.  in 
London,  1812.  From  1837  to  1841  he  traveled  in  (.'anada, 
the  U.  S.,  and  Mexico.  In  1843  he  undertook  an  explora- 
tion of  South  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Government.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  Eugene  d'Osery, 
mineralogist,  M.  Ungues  Weddell,  botanist  and  physician, 
and  M.  £niile  Deville,  taxidermist.  Starting  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  he  traveled  through  Minas  Geraes  to  Goyaz,  ex- 
plored the  ujiper  Tocantins  and  Araguaya,  went  overland 
to  CuyaVia,  whence  he  visited  the  upjier  Taiiajos  and  ex- 
plored the  Paraguay  to  the  fi'ontiers  of  Brazil;  then,  pa.ss- 
ing  through  Bolivia  and  Peru,  he  descended  the  Ucayali 
and  Amazon.  M.  Weddell  undertook  a  separate  exjiloration 
of  Bolivia,  and  M.  d'Osery,  who  was  descending  to  the  Ama- 
zon by  another  route,  was  killed  by  his  Indian  canoemen. 
Returning  to  France  in  1847,  Count" Castelnau_ published  his 
Expedition  dans  les  parties  centrales  de  rAmeri(jiie  dii  Siiil 
(Paris,  1850-51.  6  vols.  8vo,  including  a  volume  by  M.  Wed- 
dell). This  work  is  rich  in  geographical  ami  ethnological 
inform.ation,  as  well  as  very  interesting.  The  atlas  and  the 
scientific  results  were  published  separately.  Count  Castel- 
nau  subsequently  traveled  on  the  coast  of  Anil)ia,  iind 
was  successively  consul  at  Bahia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Singapore,  and  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
where  he  died  Feb.  4,  1880.  Herbert  11.  Smith. 

Castelnaii.  ka'as'telno',  I\[icliEL.  de  :  diplomatist  and  gen- 
eral; b.  in  Touraiiie,  France,  1520;  fought  jigainst  the 
Protestants  at  Rouen,  Dreux,  etc..  1562-63;  executed  nu- 
merous and  important  diploniatic  missions  tor  Henry  11. 
and  Charles  l.\.,  and  was  niiiiistrr  to  England  157-1-K4.  I). 
at  Joinville  in  1593.  His  Meiiiuirs  (1731)  are  impartial  and 
accurate. 

Castelnandary.  ka'iis'lel'no'da'ii'ree' (anc.  Snstnmayiis):  a 
town  of  France;  department  of  Aude;  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Canal  du  Midi ;  33  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Carcassonne  (see 
ma)i  of  France,  ref.  9-F).  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
woolen  fal)rics  and  earthenware.     The  canal  here  expands 
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into  a  coiiiinodious  basin  1.300  yards  in  tircuniferenfp.  Tliis 
town  wiis  foiindcil  on  tlic  s\te o{ Soislomayusby  the  Visigoths, 
who  called  it  Castnim  Xofiim  Arianorum.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Knglish  JJIaek  Piinee  in  1355.     Top.  (18U6)  'J,T20. 

Castcltcrniini :  a  town  of  Sicily;  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
P'liti :  10  Miilis  X.  of  the  city  of  (iir;.renti  (see  map  of  Italy, 
ref.  10-K).    It  has  mines  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur.    r'op.(),H42. 

Caslt'lvctriiiio. -viXy-lraa  ny :  a  town  of  Sicily:  ]>r<>vincc 
of  Traimni ;  23  miles  S.  K.  of  Trapani  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref. 
9-E).  It  has  several  convents  and  an  old  castle  and  cathe- 
dral. Articles  of  coral  and  alabaster  are  made  here.  Pop. 
20.100. 

C'asti,  kaas'tw.  Oiov.\xni  U.\ttist.\,  or  Giami(.\ttist.\  : 
Italian  |ioet  ;  b.  at  I'ralo.  1T'.;1  :  took  orders,  liiit  after  being 
presented  to  .loseph  11.  of  Austria  about  1769  devoted  him- 
self to  court  life  :  poet-laureate  of  Austria  1782-UO;  author 
of  forty-eij;ht  spirited  but  somewhat  licentious  jS'ove/le 
Galanti  in  verse  (17!)3);  the  political  satire  Oli  Aniinali 
Parlanti  (1802);  and  various  comic  operas.  D.  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  lived  since  1798,  Feb.  6.  1803. 

Castiarlione. ka"!i.s-twI-yo'na"y, Bali).\ssare  ;  Italian  states- 
man and  author;  b.  at  t'a.satico,  near  Jlantua,  Dee.  6,  1478; 
became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  L'rliino,  by 
whom  he  wius  sent  as  envoy  to  Henry  W\.  of  Kngland  in 
1505,  and  whose  interests  he  represented  with  Popes  Leo  X. 
and  Clement  VII.;  employed  by  Clement  on  an  emijassy  to 
Charles  \.  of  Spain  1525.  Author  of  //  Cort^ijiano  (1528); 
several  Latin  and  Italian  poems;  and  two  volumes  of  ie^- 
ters  (Padua.  17(J9-71).     I),  at  Toledo,  Feb.  2,  1529. 

Castiirlioni,  -ne'e.  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count:  an  Italian 
philologist;  b.  in  Milan.  1784;  known  as  the  editor  of 
Ultila"s  (jothic  Ilible  (1819).  He  also  wrote  a  memoir  upon 
the  historv  of  the  Arab  cities  of  Africa  (182(5).  1).  in  Genoa, 
Apr.  10,  1849.     See  his  Life  by  Biondelli  (1856). 

Castile  (in  Sp.  CasllUiiAho  land  of  cjuslles):  a  former 
kingdom  of  Spain:  occupied  the  central  table-land  of  the 
penin,sula. and  was  the  nucleus  and  central  seat  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  It  first  became  an  independent  country  in 
762,  and  remained  so  until  1028,  when  it  was  con(|uereil  by 
Sancho  III.,  King  of  Xavarre.  The  kingdom  of  Castile  was 
founded  about  1035  by  Ferdimmd  I.,  who  conquered  Leon 
and  annexed  it  to  Castile.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  with  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1469,  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  united  into  one  kingdom.  The  Castilians  have 
long  been  distinguislied  for  their  pride  or  haughtiness.  The 
Castilian  dialect  is  considered  purer  than  the  dialects  spoken 
in  other  parts  of  Spain.  Pop.  (1887)  3,205,114.  Castile  was 
divided  mlo  two  jjortions,  geographically  as  well  as  politi- 
cally, Xliw  and  Old  Castilk  {q.  v.). 

Castile,  kaas-til:  village;  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  loca- 
tion of  eount^v,  see  maj)  of  New  York,  ref.  5-D);  on  N.  Y., 
L.  E.  and  W'.  K.  K. ;  57  miles  S.  E.  of  Hutl'alo;  has  four 
churches,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  and 
salt.  Its  principal  industry  is  farming.  Castile  is  situated 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Erie  II.  K.  between  Xew  York 
and  Buffalo,  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the 
vieinitv,  and  has  a  well-known  sanitarium  for  wonum.  Pop. 
(1880)965;  (18110)  1.146.  FDrroKS  OF '-Castiliax." 

Castile,  New  (Sj).  CnxliUa  la  Nucm):  old  province  of 
•Spain;  the  south  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile;  has  an 
area  of  20.178  .sq.  miles.  Former  capital,  Madrid.  It  is  a 
talile-land.  bounded  X.  by  the  Sierra  (luadarrama  and  S.  by 
the  Sierra  Moreiia.  This  range  of  mountains  is  rich  in  min- 
erals. The  soil  of  this  region  is  partly  sterile  and  not  well 
watered.  The  plains  receive  little  rain,  and  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  trees.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised  here.  "  Xew 
Castile  is  divided  into  four  provinces — viz.,  Madrid,  Toledo, 
Cuenc;a,  and  (iuadalajara.     Pop.  (1887)  1,487,712. 

Castile,  Old  (Sp.  Cuslillnla  Vii-jit) :  old  province  of  Spain  ; 
bounded  X.  by  the  Cantabrian  Mouidains,  E.  by  .\ragon,  S. 
by  Xew  Castile,  and  W.  by  Leon.  Area.  25.4(J8  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  ranges  of  mountains 
anil  high  table-lands,  which  are  arid  and  nearly  destitute  of 
foi-i'sts.  The  soil  in  nuiny  jiarts  is  rendered  sterile  by  de- 
ficiency of  water.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  region  are  the 
Doiiro  and  the  Kliro.  Sheep  and  cattle  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal riches  of  the  inhaliitanls.  Old  Castile  is  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Palencia,  Avila,  Lo- 
gioilo,  Segovia,  Santander,  and  Soria.    Pop.  (1887)  1,717,402. 

Castilho.  kaas-teel'yo.  Axtoxio  PiCLiriAN'o:  Portuguese 
poet;  b.in  Lisl)on,Jan.26,1800;  beganeveniLsastudent  of  law 
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at  Coimbra  to  write  verses  of  an  idyllic  character.  Cartas  de 
Echo  e  yarcim  (Wi\)\  A  I'rimavvru  iiiUei;ao  de  poemetos 
(1822).  During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  pulilished  many  trans- 
lations from  ancient  and  modern  tongues,  distinguished  more 
for  style  than  for  accuracy;  and  also  .several  vohimes  of 
original  verse:  Amor  e  melancolia,ou  a  nuvissima  Ileloisa 
(1828);  A  JK'oute  do  Castello  e  os  Ciiimex  do  liardo  (1836); 
A'j-caracues  poelirns  (1844) ;  Mil  e  um  jlli/aferios.  Romance 
dux  Romaiice.1  (1845);  O  oii/oiio  (1863).  See  Th.  Braga.//(s- 
torid  do  Romaiitismo  im  l'orhi(/(il  (1880) ;  and  Mmioriiix  de 
('axlillio  (1881),  by  his  son  ,lulio  de  Castilho.  D.  in  Lisbon, 
June  18,  1875.  A.  K.  Marsu. 

Castilla  del  Oro.  or  Castilla  del  Oro:  a  name  first  offi- 
cially given  to  tlie  part  of  Central  America  between  the 
(iulf  of  Urabii  (Darien)  and  Cai)e  Xombrc  de  Dios.  which 
was  granted  to  Xicuesa  in  1508.  It  was  later  transferred  to 
that  portion  of  the  South  American  coast  lying  between  the 
(iulf  of  L'raba  and  Santa  Martha,  the  interior  extent  being 
undefined.  The  name  frei|uently  appears  in  works  an(l 
maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  was  merged  later  into 
that  of  New  Granada.  Hkrukkt  II.  S.mith. 

Castilla,  Bamo.n':  Peruvian  soldier  and  statesman:  b.  at 
Tarapaca,  Aug.  30.  1796.  lie  joiiu'd  the  Spanish  army  in 
1816,  and  fought  against  the  revolutionists  in  Chili  until 
cajjtured  bv  them  at  the  battle  of  Chacabuco  (Feb.  12.  1817). 
Taken  to  iJuenos  Ayres  he  was  soon  released,  i-eturned  to 
Peru,  joined  the  patriots  in  1821,  and  was  a  colonel  at  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho  (Dec.  9,  1824).  where  he  was  wounded. 
I''ollowing  tile  fortunes  of  (iamarra.  he  was  exileil  in  1835; 
returned  with  Gamarra  and  the  Chilians  in  1837,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  generals  in  the  campaign  against  Santa 
Cruz  (1837-38).  In  1841  he  marched  with  (nimarra  to  in- 
vade liolivia,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Yugavi  (Xov.  20,  1841),  where  Gamarra  was  killed.  On  his 
release  (June,  1842)  he  found  Peru  distracted  by  civil  war.s 
between  the  factions  of  i\Ienendez,  La  Fueiite,  Torrisco, 
\'idal.  and  Vivanco.  the  latter  having  |)o.ssession  of  Lima. 
Castilla  declared  for  ;\leiiendez,  the  constitutional  ac-ting 
president.  Gathering  an  army  in  Southern  Peru,  he  cap- 
tured by  a  ruse  the  force  which  Vivanco  sent  against  him 
(Oct.  28,"l84;-i).  defeated  a  second  army  at  Carmen  Alto  (July 
17,  1844),  entered  Lima,  and  restored  Menendez  to  his  post 
of  acting  president.  A  congress  was  then  called,  which 
electeil  Castilla  president  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  grand 
marshal  (.Apr.  20,  1845).  Disorders  at  once  ceased, a  general 
amnesty  was  declared,  and  an  era  of  ]iros]icrity  was  o]iened. 
-M'ler  a  peaceful  term  Castilla  was  regularly  succeeded  by 
Echenique  in  Apr..  1851.  The  unpopular  and  arbitrary 
measures  of  Echenique  led  to  revolts,  and  after  mi. eh  hesi- 
tation Castilla  consented  to  head  the  armed  opposition.  He 
gathered  forces  at  Cuzco  and  .\requiiia,  took  the  title  of 
provisional  president,  decreeil  the  liberation  of  X^egro  slaves 
and  the  abolishment  of  Indian  tribute,  defeated  Eclieniiiue's 
army  at  the  battle  of  La  I'alnia  (Jan.  5.  1855).  and  occupied 
Lima.  Kclu'iiique  leaving  the  country.  The  congress  which 
was  at  once  called  re-elected  Castilla  president  (July  14. 1855). 
and  confirmed  his  emancipation  decrees.  His  second  tenu 
was  disturbed  only  liy  a  local  rebellion  at  Arequipa.  which 
was  put  down  after  some  fighting.  The  revised  constitution 
was  ratified  in  1860.  and  is  still  in  force  (1893).  Succeeded 
bv  .San  Koinaii  in  1862,  Castilla  lived  in  retirement  until 
1865,  when  he  was  made  presidc^nt  of  the  .-ieiiate.  Owing  to 
a  (|Uarrel  with  the  president.  Pezet.  he  was  banished  soon 
after.  Returning,  he  declared  against  Prado.  who  had  seized 
the  presidency,  and  was  preparing  to  march  against  him 
when  he  died  suddenly  in  the  desert  of  Tarapaca,  ."\Iay  30, 
1867.  Hkrukkt  II.  Smith. 

Castillo,  Bkk.nal  Diaz  uicl:  See  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
Bi:i{.\AL. 

Castillo,  kaas-teelyo,  P.  Francisco,  del ;  Peruvian  Jesuit  ; 
1).  at  Lima.  Fel).  9,  1615.  He  entered  the  order  in  1632.  and 
his  life  was  devoted  to  charitable  works.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  reverenced  preachers  in  Spanish  America,  and  his  in- 
fiuence  over  some  of  the  viceroys  was  very  great.  D.  at 
Linui,  Apr.  11,  1673.  See  his  "biographv  bv  P.  Jose  de 
Buendia.  H.  H.  S. 

Castiiie.  kits-teen' ;  a  port  of  entry  of  Haneock  co..  Me. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Maine,  ref.  8-E) ;  on  the 
east  side  of  Penobscot  Bay;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
river;  34  miles  S.  of  Bangor.  It  is  9  miles  E.  of  Belfast. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  custom-house,  and  manufactures  of 
boats,  ships,  and  ship  furniture,  cordage,  brick,  etc.     It  has 
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a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  of  I'astine  township  (1880) 
1.215;  (1890)987. 
Castings  :  See  Metalliboy  and  Molding. 
Casting  Vote  :  the  vote  of  the  president  or  cliairman  of  a 
pul.lic  assembly,  or  of  the  Speaker  of  a  legislative  body.  1  his 
vote  decides  the  question  whenever  there  is  a  tie-u  e  when 
the  votes  of  the  assembly  are  equally  divided  The  ^  ice- 
President  of  the  V.  S.  never  votes  except  in  case  the  Senatois 
are  equallv  divided.  The  Speaker  of  the  Bri  ish  House  of 
Commons  never  votes  except  in  a  similar  contingency.  In 
the  U.  S.  Congress  the  Speaker  votes  on  ballot  as^i-epresent- 
ative  of  a  district,  and  on  a  tie  vote  as  presiding  officer.  It  s 
usual  for  the  Speaker  to  give  a  casting  vote  m  such  a  way  that 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  de- 
cision. 

Cast  Iron :  See  Iron. 

Castle  [from  Lat.  cnsfellum  (>  Fr.   chateau),  diinin    ot 
ca^lrum   fortl  :  a  fortified  residence  ;  especially  applied  to  a 
class  of  structures  erected  bv  the  feudal  lords  and  princes  ot 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  certain  palaces  and  manor-houses 
of  the  early  Kenaissance  in  which  the  plan  or  forms  of 
the  feudal  "castles  were  retained.     The  Normans  were  the 
sreat  castle-builders  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
maintaining  themselves  in    tlie    conquered    territories   o 
France  and  England  bv  means  of  strongly  intrenched  and 
massive  structures  resembling   fortresses  rather  than  resi- 
dences    In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  baronial 
castle  became  a  most    formidable  and   elaborate   mass   ot 
buildings;  but  its  further  development  was  cliecked  m  the 
fourteeSth  century  by  the  growth  of  the  roya  Ij.ower  and 
that  of  such  princes  as  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans  and 
•others.     Castles  were  then  built  in  whicli    he  idea  of  the 
nalace  be-ins  to  assert  itself  prominently.    Uie  feudal  castle 
usually  occupied  a  bluff  or  hill,  difficult  of  access,  or  in  some 
cases  an  island  in  a  lake.  The  earlier  type  consisted  ot  a  mass- 
ive tower  or  "  donion,"  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square. 
or  even  of  irregular  plan,  standing  in  the  middle  or  at^one 
side  of  a  court  or  bailev,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  w-itli  an 
exterior  moat,  crossed  at  the  one  fortified  entrance-gate  by  a 
drawbrid'^e.    The  gate,  defended  Ijy  towers,  was  closed  l)y  a 
•'portculUs"  raised  and  lowered  Viy  chains  and  weights,  in 
a.ldition  to  its  iron-bound  doors  or  valves.   In  the  thirteenth 
century  tlie  circuit-walls  were  made  of  exceeding  strength, 
with  numerous  towers,  and  the  gates,  posterns  barbicans 
and   advanced  works  were   planned  w-ith   great  skill   and 
shrewdness  to  resist  the  prevailing  methods  ot  attack,  while 
interior  walls  and  trenches  furnished  a  second  stand  and 
the  donion  a  final  refuge  in  case  the  besiegers  earned  the 
cates      Witli  tlie  dawn  of  the   Renaissance  the  castle  be- 
comes a  palace,  but  retains  many  of  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments of  tlie  feudal  stiiictures,  such  as  the  moat  and  (  raw- 
bridge     The  castles  of  Coucv,  Pierrefonds.  and  thambord, 
in  Fnmce,  and  Rochester,  Wkrwic-k,  and  the  earlier  manor- 
houses  in  England,  illustrate  the  stages  of  this  deyelopment 
while  in  Germany  one  may  trace  them  all  in  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Ileiilellierg  on  the  Rlune.  ,    ,  ,     i 

Many  of  tlu-  castles  of  rob\,ei-barons  and  rebel  lords  were 
destroyed  bv  tlie  growing  power  of  the  monarchy,  and  their 
imposing  riiins  are  among  the  most  picturesque  objects 
in  European  landscapes.     See  Fortress. 

JV.  JJ«  i^  •  xlAMLlN. 

Castle  (in  Latinized  form  Caiftellw!),  Edmuxd:  Oriental- 
ist ■  lived  about  1600-85 ;  a  member  of  the  group  of  men  wlio 
adorned  English  scholai-ship  in  tlic  second  lialf  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  life  was  spent  mainly  in  the  cominla- 
tionof  his  Lexicon  Heplaijlotlon  Ihhmirmn.  Clialilaiciim. 
Si/riacum,  Sainan'lanum.  ^h'lluopicuni.  Arahicum  el  •''''•■^- 
cum  (London,  1669),  of  which  the  Syriac  part  (ed.  J.  D. 
Michaelis.  (;r>ttingen,  1788)  is  still  valuai)le ;  and  he  aided 
\Vall..n  in  the  preparation  of  Ids  Poli/ylo/.       C.  H.  Toy. 

Cas'tli'bar  :  a  town  of  Ireltind;  capital  of  the  county  of 
Mavo;  on  the  Castlebar  river;  al)OUt  lOlt  miles  \V.  X.  W.  of 
Dublin  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref.  7-1)).  H  has  an  old  castle, 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  Dc  Bnrgli  family:  also  manufac- 
tures ot  coarse  linen.  The  Karl  «f  Lncan  has  a  county-seat 
near  this  town.  Castlebar  was  taken  by  the  Frrni'li  under 
Humlu'rt  in  179S.     Pop.  3.500. 

Castle  (Janlen  :  a  Imilding  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
New  York  cilv.  which  was  originally  a  fort,  but  has  served 
successively  as  a  public  garden  and  i)lay-lioiise  and  a  land- 
ing depot  for  immigrant.s.  It  was  built  in  1807  by  the  Ij.  S. 
Government  as  a  fort  at  a  point  then  :300  yards  Irom  the 
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shore  but  this  space  is  now  occupied  by  made  land.  Castle 
Clinton  as  the  structure  w.is  then  called,  was  ceded  to  New 
York  city  in  1822,  and  subsequently  was  leased  to  private 
parties  who  transformed  it  into  an  indoor  garden  and  thea- 
ter and  renamed  it  Castle  Garden.  Here  Jenny  Lind  made 
her  first  appearance  in  America  under  the  management  of 
P  T  Barnum.  In  1855  the  immigration  authorities  ob- 
tained the  building  for  use  as  a  landing  depot  for  imnii- 
o-rants.  and  kept  it' tor  that  purpose  till  I>ec.  31.  1890,  when 
it  was  formally  surrendered  to  the  city,  and  placed  in  the 
control  of  the  park  commissioners.  It  has  since  been  turned 
into  an  immense  aquarium  with  a  number  of  very  large 
tanks  for  large  fishes,  and  numerous  smaller  ones. 

Cas'tlemaine  :  a  city  in  Australia;  province  of  Victoria  ; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  rich  gold  mines:  t'onnectcd  by  rail 
with  Melbourne.  70  miles  distant  (see  map  of  Australia,  ref. 
8-H).     Pop.  (11S91)  6,082. 

Castle  Peak.  California:  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
about  lat.  38"  10'  N.  Its  height  is  estimated  at  13,000  feet. 
Castlereagli.  kasl-ra'v,  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount: 
MaiYiuis  of  L..iidonderrv-;  Tory  statesman;  b  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  June  18,  1769.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Londonderry ;  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1794.  and  efficiently  promoted  the  union  of  I 
Ireland  with  England  in  1800.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  control  by  Jlr.  Pitt :  became  bec- 
retarv  of  State  for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  f-olomes 
in  1805;  fought  a  duel  with  George  Canning  in  1809. 
About  this  time  he  was  the  favorite  leader  of  the  i on- 
party,  and  a  poUtical  rival  of  Canning  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  as  Secretary  forl-oreign  Affairs 
in  Feb'  1812  and  as  such  was  a  powerful  director  of  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon.  He  represented  Great  Britain 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna  1814.  and  the  congress  of  I  aris. 
1815  On  'the  death  of  his  father,  in  1821,  he  inherited  the 
title  "of  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  committed  suicide. 
Aw  12  1822,  and  left  no  issue.  See  Lord  ( asflereaffh.s 
Correspondence  and  Dispatches,  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  (IV. 
vols.,  1847-53). 

Castleton  :  village ;  Rutland  co.,  Vt.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  map  of  Vermont,  ref.  7-B);  on  Del.  and  Oud.  Canal 
Co  's  R.  R..  and  on  Castleton  river;  11  miles  W  .  of  Rutland 
is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school ;  has  manufactures  ot 
plows,  marbleized  slate,  carriages,  and  cheese:  good  public  . 
iehool  and  four  churches.  Fort  Castleton  commanded  the 
valley  in  1775,  and  here  Ethan  Allen  inustere.l  his  forces  for 
the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Pop.  of  township  (1880) 
2  605  :  (1890)  2,396.  Abel  E.  Lkavexworth,  A.  Jl. 

'  Castletown  :  ancient  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (sec  map 
of  England,  ref.  6-D).  Castle  Rushen.  now  used  as  a  i.rison. 
stands-  on  the  site  of  an  ohl  Danish  fortress  destroyed  U 
Robert  Bruce  in  1313.  King  William  s  College  is  also  lo- 
cated here.  Pop.  2,-200. 
Castor :  See  Beaver. 

Castor :  a  remarkable  binary  or  double  star  of  the  second 
ma-nntude  in  the  constellation  of  Gemini ;  called  also  a 
Geminorum.  The  two  stars  rotate  around  their  common 
center  of  gravity. 

Castor  and  Pollux  (in  Gr.  Ki^rra'p  and  noKvSeiKr,!).  heroes 

of  classic  mythology:  called  also  lM..scii'n  [t.r.  A.^s.  of 

Jupiter,  Kor.pos.  K6pos.  bov.  son]:  were  twin-brothers  and  the 

off'spring  ot'Leda  l.y  Jupiter,  who  visited  her  m  the  guise  of 

a  swan.      According   to   one   versi.m    of   the   myth.    Leda 

brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  the  two  iniinor- 

tal  brd.es.  Pollux  and  Helen,  were  born,  and  from  the  othei 

the  mortal.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.     ^''^    '■""t'''uiioa' 

ploits  of  the  twin-brothers  were  their  expedition  to  Attica 

o  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from  Theseus,  their  par  icipa- 

tion  in  the  hunting  of  the  Calydon.au  b"'"'  »"<!  '"  '  >;  -^' 7. 

.^onautic  expedition,  an.l    their   combat    with     he  sons  of 

\,  hareus.     Castor  w.hs  killed  in  the  combat,  and  when  Pol- 

iux      m  d  him  dead  he  implored  Jupiter  that  he  too  might 

e,  in  order  to  be  together  with  his  broth.-r.     Jupiter  was 

luoved  with  compassion  for  I^^'''"'^- ''"'Vf"'°l"'r ,;:,,"  f 
„„.r  restor,..l  life  to  Castor  on  the  eon.lition  that  both  it 
l,em  shouhl  on  alternate  days  -lescen.l  to  >  ades.  or  acco  -d- 
i,,,.  to  another  version  of  the  myth,  placed  tlK-m  both  to- 
geTlu-r  among  the  stars.  Generally  the  Dioscun  are  repre- 
sented in  art  as  mounte.l  on  fiery  steeds.  wiM.  e?g-h.  e 
helmets  ornamented  with  stars  an.l  spear.s.  They  pusiUe.l 
over  1  he  public  games ;  Cast  or  was  the  god  of  eqiiestrian  cx.'r- 
eise   Pol  ux  of  b..xing.     But  they  were  also  the  patrons  of 
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liospitiility.  ready  to  befrieiiil  any  one  wlio  approached  them 
with  sincerity.  They  were  chiefly  worshiped  l)y  [)0ople  of 
Dorian  descent,  and  Max  Miilhr  tliinks  that  the  deification 
of  some  of  the  Tyndarida>  forms  the  true  nucleus  of  the 
whole  myth.  They  were  also  woi-shiped  with  great  devout- 
ness  in  liome.  where  they  had  a  nnijcnificent  temple  in  the 
Konun. 

Castor  anil  I'olliix  :  the  name  given  to  an  electrical 
meteor  wliic  h  sometimes  ap|)ears  at  .sea,  attached  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  masts  of  ship.s,  uniler  the  form  of  two  halls 
of  fire.  Sailors  consider  this  phenomenon  a  sign  of  fair 
wealluT.  Imt  a  single  liall,  whicli  is  called  Helena,  is  sup- 
posed to  portend  a  storm. 

t'asto'reuiii,  or  Cas'tor  :  a  substance  secreted  in  glandu- 
lar sacs  closely  connected  with  the  reproductive  organs  of 
the  Iwaver  (Caslor  lilier).  Kach  beaver  jjroduces  two  of 
these  sacs  or  pouches.  This  substance  is  used  l>y  perfum- 
ers, and  was  formerly  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  for  hys- 
teria, catalej)sy,  and  other  diseases.  It  is  an  anti-spas- 
modic. 

Castor  Oil  :  a  fixed  oil  derived  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of /i'iV('/iH.>- cowmioi/s  or  easlor-oil  plant.  This  plant 
frequently  grows,  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Africa,  to  the 
height  of  30  or  40  feet,  foriinng  a  tree,  bnt  in  the  U.  S.  and 
countries  possessing  a  similar  climate  it  practically  never 
reaches  a  size  greater  than  that  of  a  shrub.  The  seeds,  which 
are  oval  and  very  smooth  ami  shining,  marbled,  and  of  an 
ashy  color,  possess  a  rather  agreeable  nutty  taste.  They  are, 
however,  distinctly  poisonons,  as  they  cont,iin  a  substance 
known  as  ricinoleic  acid  or  ricin,  which  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing severe  inflammation  of  the  stomach  am!  bowels  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  Tlio  oil  itself  probably  depenils  lor 
some  of  its  purgative  properties  to  a  sliglit  extent  upon  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  ricinoleic  acid,  bnt  iloes  not 
possess  enough  of  this  irritant  ever  to  produce  any  irritation 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  castor 
oil  is  recognized  as  being  a  gentle  purgative  in  cases  where 
the  bowels  are  inflamed  or  irritated.  The  dose  for  ordinary 
purgative  purposes  varies  from  one  to  two  tablespoon ful.s. 
Very  little  of  the  castor  oil  used  in  the  U.  S.  is  imported. 
In  addition  to  being  used  in  medicine,  the  lower  grades  ab- 
stracteil  by  processes,  whi(di  also  extract  the  irritant  prop- 
erties of  the  castor-oil  bean,  are  used  as  lubricants,  particu- 
larly for  light-running  wagons.  H,  A.  II. 

Castor-oil  Plant:  a  well-known  and  widely  cultivated 
plant  of  the  .Spurge  family  (Eiiphorliiar.ett;)^  known  to  bota- 
nists as  Riciiius  communis.  Its  nativity  is  dovibtful,  but  it 
is  now  held  by  De  Candolle  to  have  been  originally  native 
to  trojjical  Africa.  It  was  early  cultivated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians midcr  the  name  of  A-(7.-i',  and  the  .seeds  have  been 
found  in  their  tombs.  It  is  immensely  variable,  and  several 
species  have  therefore  been  made:  of  it :  but  botanists  aro 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  genus  Kirinim  is  mom)typic. 
Several  of  these  reported  species,  differing  in  stature,  shape, 
and  color  of  leaves,  are  in  cidtivation  for  ornament.  The 
chief  use  of  the  castor-oil  plant  is  the  oil  contained  in  the 
handsome  variegated  seeds.  For  this  purpose  it  is  grown 
in  nearly  all  tropical  countries,  and  in  the  L.  S.  it  is  grown 
to  an  important  extent  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
The  plant  wiis  early  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  Jamaica  it  was  called  a(/iin  cnsfo  by  the  Portuguese, 
having  in  some  way  become  confounded  with  Vifcx  agnii»- 
castiiK,  a  shrub  of  the  verbena  family.  The  English  plaid- 
ers  are  said  to  have  maile  "castor"  out  of  rasto,  and  thus 
the  present  English  name  of  the  plant  arose.  Castor-seed 
pomace  is  valued  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  L.  H.  B. 

Castrfn.  JIattuias  Alkxaxdek  :  a  Finiush  linguist  and 
.thnologist  :  b.  in  Tervola,  Dec.  3.  ISl:);  d.  May  7,  iar>. 
He  traveled  extensively  to  gather  matcriids  for  a  Finnish 
mythology  and  fi>r  his  translation  of  Kttlu'dln,  pulilished  in 
1H41.  He  dieil  before  he  ha<l  lime  to  utilize  the  valuable 
materials  collected  on  his  travels.  This  was  afterward 
done  by  Anton  .Schiefner,  the  German  translator  of  luile- 
vnia,  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  C'n.sfn'n'i  ii(irili«rhe 
Jiei.Hen  niid  Forsc/iiingi-n  (lS.'j;i-()2).  Castrcn  also  pulilished 
grammatical  treatises,  particularly  conceriung  L  ralaltaic 
languages.  '  H.  H.  Axdkrsqn. 

Castres.  kaast  'r :  an  ancient  town  in  the  south  of  France ; 
departnuMit  of  Tarn;  on  the  river  .\goul  ;  :!4  miles  by  rail 
\.  E.  of  ("astclnaudary  (see  map  of  France,  rcf.  9-F).  It  is 
the  most  ]iopidous  town  in  the  department,  aiul  is  the  .seat 
of  a  Protestant  consistory,  having  been  one  of  the  strong- 


holds of  the  early  Huguenots.  Caslrcs  has  important  man- 
ufactures of  cassimeres,  military  clothing,  cotton  goods, 
paper,  soap,  aiul  copper-ware.     Po]i.  (18!)6)  28,204. 

Castro  .\ii(lra*le  y  Portugal,  PKuiif)  .Vntoxio  Ferxaxdez, 
de:  tenth  Count  of  Lemos;  Spaidsh  nobleman;  b.  in  1634. 
In  l(i()6  he  was  made  \'ieeroy  of  Pern,  and  reached  Lima 
\ov.,  1G6T.  In  16(i8  he  went  with  an  armed  force  to  put 
down  disturbances  which  had  broken  ovit  in  mining  towns 
lu'ar  Lake  Titicaca.  The  olfenders  were  treated  with  great 
severity,  over  forty  being  executed,  and  oi»;  of  the  towns 
was  razed  to  the  grouml.  On  his  retm-n  to  Lima  his  con- 
fessor exriostiilated  against  these  acts  as  lu'edlcssly  harsh 
and  cruel.  Struck  with  remorse,  the  viceroy  had  ma.sses 
said  for  his  victims  and  even  performed  public  acts  of  pen- 
ance.    He  died  at  Lima,  Dec.  6,  1672. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Castro,  Inez  de:  See  Ixez  de  Castro. 

Castro,  Dr.  .Iose  Maria  :  a  statesman  of  Costa  Rica ;  b. 
at  San  Jose,  Sept.  1,  1818.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Leon,  Nicaragua,  and  from  1842  held  high  [lositions  under 
the  government  of  Costa  Kica.  Was  vice-picsident  and  act- 
ing jiresident  in  1846.  Elected  president  in  1847,  he  put 
down  an  incipient  rebellion,  but  pi-oclaimed  an  amnesty  for 
the  offenders.  In  1848  Costa  Kica  finally  witlidrew  from 
tlie  Central  American  states,  aiul  a  new  constitution  was 
pidmulgate<l.  Dr.  Castro  resigned  the  presidency  in  Nov., 
184!) :  held  various  diplomatic  jiositions,  and  was  again 
president  from  May,  186G,  to  Nov.,  1868,  when  his  govern- 
ment was  sniiplanted  by  Jimenez.  lie  received  the  title  of 
"  Founder  of  the  Kepulilic  of  Costa  Rica."  with  the  inilitarj' 
grade  of  general  of  division.  Herbert  U.  Smith. 

Castro  (Id  Rio.  del-rec'S:  a  town  of  Cordova,  Spain;  on 
the  river  (juadajoz:  21  miles  S.  E.  of  Cordova  (see  map  of 
Spain,  ref.  18-E).  The  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  regular, 
and  lined  with  well-built  houses.  It  has  a  spacious  church 
with  a  high  tower,  2  colleges,  2  hospitals,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics, 
brandy,  wiiu',  etc.     Pop.  (1887)  1 1,290. 

Castro  (liovaiiiii,  jiS-vaan'nee  (anc  Eima):  a  town  of 
Sicilv:  in  the  province  of  Callanisetta :  on  a  fertile  plateau 
4,0()()  fi'et  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea  :  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Cal- 
tanisetta  (see  nuip  of  Italy,  ref.  10-F).  Here  is  a  feudal  for- 
tress of  Saracenic  origin.  The  ancient  Enna  was  the  site 
of  the  most  famous  temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
a  favorite  resort  of  that  goddess.     Pop.  19,800. 

Castro,  Gl'iLLEM,  de :  Spanish  poet;  1).  in  Valencia  in 
1.569;  a  friend  and  imitator  of  Lope  de  Vega.  lie  has  left 
us  nearly  forty  [ilays.  of  which  two  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  poet's  fame,  both  being  devoted  to  the  Youth  fid  Ad- 
iv/i/iin-s  of  the  ('id  {Lax  .Udi'fdddrs  del  ('id;  Lii>i  llmafxas 
dt'l  ('id).  Prom  these  plavs  Corneille  got  the  hint  and  much 
of  the  matter  for  his  plav  Le  ('id.    I).  .Iidv  28,  16:51. 

A.  K.  Marsh. 

Castro.  Jo.xo,  de  :  general:  b.  at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  1.500; 
be<-ame  proficient  in  mathematics  aiul  languages;  com- 
manded a  vessel  in  Noronha"s  expedition  to  India  1.5:58; 
tuded  in  the  exploration  of  the  Red  Sea  1.540 :  headeil  a 
small  expedition  to  the  Indies  1.54;5,  and  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Moors  at  Diu  ;  Viceroy  of  India  1.547.  D. 
June  6,  1548. 

Castro,  Ijope  Garcia,  de :  Spanish  lawyer  and  adminis- 
trator; member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  from  Sept., 
151)4,  to  Nov.,  1.569,  goveriuir  and  ca|itain-gi'neral  of  Pern. 
His  term  was  uneventful,  and  after  his  return  to  Spain  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Indian  council.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  II.  H.  .S. 

Castrovilla'ri :  a  fortified  town  of  Italy;  province  of 
Cosenza  ;  :!2  iinles  N.  of  Cosenza  (sec  map  of  Italy,  ref.  8-G). 
It  has  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  manna,  and  wine. 
Pop.  11,800. 

Casiia'rii  []il.  of  Mod.  Lat.  casuariKS,  a  cassowary]  ;  an 
onU-r  of  liirds  related  to  the  ostriches  and  containing  the 
('assowauii;s  and  Emts  (</.  r.) ;  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  a  keel  to  the  .sternum,  and  the  extreme  reduction  of  the 
wings.  Neither  the  ischia  nor  pubes  unite  below.  The 
feathers  have  long  aftershafis,  and  the  toes  are  three  in  num- 
ber, directed  forward.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Casiiari'iia  ;  the  beefwoods  or  cassowary  trees ;  a  genus 
of  trees  of  the  family  Casiiariiiacnr.  usually  considered  as 
somewhat  related  to  "the  oaks,  galeworts.  etc.,  but  probably 
having  allinitics  rather  with  the  gymno.spcrms.     They  are 
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mostly  natives  of  Australia :  some  of  them  are  large  trees, 
producing  hard  and  heavy  timber  of  excellent  quality,  which 
is  called  beefwood,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  color  of  raw 
beef.  One  species,  the  Casiiarina  eguiselifoHa,  grows  wild 
in  the  South  Sea  islands,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  other 
places.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  valued  in  India  tor  its  tindicr, 
which  is  very  durable  and  hard.  All  the  trees  of  this  genus 
have  a  peculiar  appearance,  iiaving  long,  slender,  creeping 
or  drooping  brandies,  which  are  jointed,  and  bear  scales  in- 
stead of  leaves.  The  flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla, 
and  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers. 

Revised  by  Charles  E.  Bessev. 

Casuistry  [deriv.  of  casuist,  to  Lat.  casus,  ease] :  means 
the  application  of  juridical  methods  of  reasoning  to  moral 
questions,  or,  better,  to  special  cases  of  practical  morality. 
It  may  develop  spontaneously  as  the  necessary  result  of 
given  circumstances.  It  thus  developed  among  the  Jews. 
As  the  Greeks  never  learned  the  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween morals  and  a'sthetics,  so  the  Jews  never  knew  the 
absolute  distinction  between  morality  and  legality.  Their 
moral  code  and  tlieir  civil  law  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
In  that  preliminary  stage  of  civilization  casuistry  became 
necessary  to  guide  peo|)le  to  a  strict  fulfillment  of  the 
law.  It  can,  however,  under  other  circumstances,  develop 
as  the  result  of  moral  decadence,  and  its  latent  [uirpose  is 
then  to  help  people  to  circinnvent  Ihe  authority  of  con- 
science. It  thus  developed  in  the  Gra'co-Kouum  civiliza- 
tion during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
treatises  on  the  right  to  commit  suicide,  on  the  possiljle  col- 
lision between  the  duties  of  citizenship  ami  friendshii),  etc., 
began  to  engage  attention.  But  its  most  characteristic  de- 
velopment it  received  fi'ora  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Traces 
of  casuistry  arc  met  with  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  l)c  Jleiidacio  and  Contra  3Icn- 
chicio  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hipjio  may  be  classed  as  treatises 
on  casuistry.  A  great  impulse  was  given  to  this  art  by  the 
Lateran  Council,  121.5,  which  directed  confession  of  every 
mortal  sin  to  be  nnide  to  a  priest,  who  was  supplied  with  a 
l>i'nitenlial  book.  It  crept  into  the  Church  tlirough  the  sac- 
rament of  confession ;  it  found  its  recognition  in  the  Libri 
pivnitentialcs;  it  molded  the  form  of  the  whole  median'al 
treatment  of  sins  as  a  science  of  moral  theology  ;  and  it  still 
prevails  in  the  Roman  C'atholic  Church.  Traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Amesius.  (See  also  Melanchthon's  Con- 
citia  and  Perkins's  Cases  of  Conscience.)  But  all  this  is  sim- 
ply the  casuistry  of  unripeness,  after  the  Jewish  type.  A  new 
development  came  with  the  Probaliilism  of  the  l)ominican 
MoLiM.A.  {q.  V.)  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wliich  received  great 
expansion  in  the  eighteenth  century  at  the  hands  of  Liouori 
{(/.  !■.),  on  whose  treatises  most  modern  manuals  in  use  are 
based.  He  was  especially  followed  by  Scavini,  Gury,  Lehm- 
kuhl.  For  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Escobar's 
Moral  Theotogij  (1646)  and  Cases  of  Conscience  (1636),  and 
Caramuel  de  Ijobkowitz. 

Ca'siis  IJel'li  (a  case  of  war,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ease 
justifying  war):  a  Latin  ))hra.se  used  to  denote  an  act  or 
event  which  involves  war  or  justifies  its  declaration. 

Cas'well,  Alexis,  D.  I)..  LL.  I). :  b.  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Jan. 
2i),  1799;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1822;  taught  the 
classics  in  Columbian  University,  Washington,  I).  C,  1823- 
27:  ordaineil  in  Baptist  denomination  and  held  jiastorates 
in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  in  Providence,  U.  1.:  was  a  Professor 
of  Matliemalics,  and  later  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  at 
the  time  included  the  whole  scientific  curriculum  of  the 
college,  in  Brown  University  from  1828  to  1864;  was  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  from  1868  to  1872:  also  oE  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Newton  Theological  .Seminary  :  one  of  the 
incorpoi'ators  of  the  Nalioiiid  Academy  ot  Sciences.  He 
gave  much  attention  t.o  meteorological  investigations.  I),  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  8,  1877. 

Cat  I  (J.  Kng.  cat  :  0.  Norse  kottr  :  (fem.  gen.ler)  0.  11.  G. 
^/^«^^f^>  Mod.  (l(>rm,  Katze.  The  Norm.  Pr.  also  brought 
the  word  to  Eng.,  N.  Pr.  cat  :  Fr.  chat  :  \U\\.  (jatto  :  Sjian. 
<jatn<.  Lat.  catlus,  also  catta,  late  Gr.  (taxToj,  Karra.  The 
word  makes  its  appearance  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  after  Clir.  era, 
and  may  have  been  introduced  from  Teiilcinic]:  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Fitidir.  incbidirig  the  Hon,  t  iger.  lynx,  etc.. 
but,  the  name  is  sonu'times  limited  to  the  snuiller  .species  of 
that  family. 

The  original  abode  of  the  domestic  cat  {Felis  domestica) 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  probably  it  is  descended  from 
the  domestic  cat  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  was  considered  an 


object  of  veneration,  and  the  records  of  which  run  back  to 
a  very  early  period.  It  not  unfrequently  escapes  to  a  wild 
state,  but  no  properly  wild  species  exactly  resemldes  it.  The 
eat  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece, 


European  wild  eat. 

Rome,  and  Juihea.  and  it  is  known  that  in  the  earlier  medi- 
aeval period  of  Europe  cats  were  comparatively  rai-e  and 
costly  animals.  They  seem  to  have  been  long  known  in 
China,  wlncli  affords  a  fine  variety  with  a  soft  and  beautiful 
fur  and  penilulnus  ears.  Among  the  more  remarkable  va- 
rieties are  the  jNIanx  or  Cornish  cat,  wdth  a  merely  rudimen- 
tary tail :  the  Angora  cat,  with  long  hair;  the  Maltese  and 
Chartreuse  cats,  of  a  bluish-slate  color,  etc.  See  St.  George 
Mivart,  Cats  (1880),  and  Mrs.  Iloev's  translation  of  Chamj)- 
fleury's  Cats,  Past  and  Present  (1885). 

Revised  by  D.  S.  Jordan. 

Catacans'lif'S  [!\Iocl.  formation  from  Gr.  Kara.,  down,  back 
-t-  Kav(rTiK6s.  (lei'iv.  of  Kaieiv.  burn] :  the  caustic  curves  formed 
by  the  refiection  of  rays  of  light,  and  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  diacaustic,  which  are  formed  by  refracted 
rays.     See  Caustic. 

Cat'ae(>iiilis[from  Ital.  catricomtia :  etym.  obscure]  :  a  series 
of  subterranean  sepidchnd  galleries;  especially  the  series  in 
liome  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  Nero's  time  to  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  used  by  them 
not  only  for  burial,  but  as  chapels  for  worship  and  I'efuges 
from  ]iersecution.  Their  total  aggregate  lengfli  anmunts  to 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  they  are  said  to  contain  the  bones  of 
6,000,000  persons,  mostly  [ilaced  in  niclies  or  loculi.  cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  galleries.  It  is  in  the  catacombs  that  we  ob- 
serve the  beginnings  of  Christian  art  in  the  mystic  symbols, 
figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc.,  which  adorn  the  sar- 
cophagi and  chambers  or  chapels.  The  catacondis  have  been 
made  the  object  of  careful  researches,  and  abound  in  archa'- 
ological  interest. 

Catacombs  also  exist  in  Egypt,  NaiJes.  Sicily,  and  else- 
where, and  the  name  is  also  applied  to  certain  iincient  sub- 
terranean quarries  in  Paris,  which  have  been  used  since  1786 
as  ossuaries  or  charnel-houses.  See  Rossi,  Poina  Sotteranea 
Clirisliana  (1864,  skj.)  :  Kip.  J'lie  ( 'atacointis  of  Rome  (1854); 
Northcote  and  Brownlaw,  Sotteranea  (1879). 

A.  D.  P.  Hamlix. 

Catalaiii,  ka"a-taa-laa'ne"e,  Angelica:  Italian  singer;  b. 
at  Sinigaglia  in  1779.  She  had  a  voice  of  immense  volume, 
range,  •■mil  flexibility.  Having  made  hrr  dihiit  in  Venice, 
Italy,  in  1797,  she  afierward  jierformed  with  great  applause 
in  Paris  and  London,  and  amassed  large  sums  of  money. 
She  was  married  to  a  Frenclnnan  named  Valaln-egue,  with 
whom  she  resided  some  years  in  Paris.  In  1827  she  retired 
from  the  stage;  settled  in  Florence  in  1880.  and  gave  fi-ee 
in.struetion  to  girls  of  nuisical  aliilitv.  H.  in  Paris,  June  13, 
1849. 

CiiUalan  Language  and  Literatiiro:  the  laugmige  and 
litcr.iiurc  of  ('atai.i>nia  (</.  r.i.  Aflrr  Ihe  cunsolidation  of 
the  different  pulilicil  jnii^diet inns  of  Spain  into  a  single 
state  was  consnmmal<'d  umler  Ferdinaml  and  Isabella,  near 
the  close  of  the  firtecnih  century,  tlie  predciminance  of  Cas- 
tile completely  overshadowed  the  other  provinces,  and  grad- 
uallv  threw  iiito  obscurity  tlieir  languages  and  their  litera- 
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tuic  'I'lu'  lociil  (liiilects  were  sooner  or  later  ubandoncil 
tci  the  |M>|iiilai-i>,  anil  Castilian  becamu  tlio  aliiiust  iinivoi-sal 
lani;iiaf;i'  i<(  ciiltun'  ami  of  |jul)lic  lil'c.  Bill  I  lie  iiiclopi-iiilcnt 
anil  iiisulmrilinalr  I'atalaiis  luMfr  lu;lil  tiMiai'imisly  to  their 
native  ti)n;^ue:  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
eentnry  that  Castilian  su|>iilanleil  it.  anil  there  are  instances 
of  its  einploynient,  not  only  lor  literary  Imt  for  ollitial  i)ur- 
poses.  for  a  century  later.  It  has  now,  howevei',  folluweil 
the  fate  of  the  other  provincial  dialeels,  ami  thoujfh  still 
spoken  in  a  great  variety  of  I'nrnis  liy  the  inferior  classes 
over  a  wiile  rani^e  of  territory,  and  not  unfrei|uently  eni- 
iiloyeil  as  a  vehicle  for  4c//<«-/c//;'f.s- ililetlanteisni,  it  can  no 
lnnj;er  he  said  to  have  a  living  status  in  the  literature  of 
Europe. 

Considered  simply  as  an  object  of  linguistic  study,  Cat- 
alan shares  with  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hispanic  penin- 
sula I  hi'  advantage  of  having  an  approximately  known  origin 
anddatl'.  For.  not  wilhstandiiig  the  opinion  of  Vi-\v(Hi>ifijn'a 
(If  III  //■iiyiia  !/  df  la  lifiriiliira  cata/iiiia,  Barcelona,  1H.57), 
who  holds  it  to  be  an  indigenous  speech,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  it  originated  in  the  dialect  of  the  Konian 
canijis  and  public  ollicers,  and  of  course  its  history  begins 
with  (he  Uoniaii  comiuest.  Hence  it,  as  well  as  tlie  other 
Spanish  provincial  tongues,  is  essentially  younger  and  less 
primitive  than  the  numerous  local  dialects  of  Italy,  many  of 
which  are  probably  as  old  as  l.al  in  itself.  Of  course.  Catalan, 
like  ('aslilian,  (ialician,  and  the  other  provincial  tongues, 
was  developed  under  ciri'umstances  peculiar  to  itself,  and, 
like  them,  has  nuiintaiiunl  in  all  itsnndlifariousnessa  marked 
individuality.  The  linguistic  atHnities  of  the  Catalan,  or 
as,  since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it,  has 
often  been  called,  the  licmosiu,  with  the  Provencal,  and  in 
some  points  of  structure  even  with  Northern  French,  are 
greater  than  with  Castilian.  although  its  vocabulary,  with 
certain  wide  orthoepical,  orthographical,  and  inrtectional 
ilifferences.  is  the  same  as  that  of  this  latter  dialect.  'I'lie 
freijuenl  dropping  or  contriu'tion  of  the  inflected  endings 
shortens  the  words  to  that  degree  that  a  Catalan  original 
ordinarily  covers  not  more  than  three-fourths  as  mucli  let- 
terpress as  a  literal  Castilian  translation,  aiul  monosyllables 
are  so  oommon  that  Ballot  cites  a  poem  iu  ninety-six  verses, 
each  of  seven  words  of  a  single  syllable.  The  brevity  of  the 
words  and  their  freipient  consonantal  ctidings  in  Catalan 
necessitate  an  abruptness  of  utterance  and  an  accent  or 
rhythmic  modulation  much  less  agreeable  to  the  ear  than 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sonorous  Castilian.  but  this  disad- 
vantage is  com[)ensated  bv  a  simplicity,  a  directness,  and  a 
logical  precision  of  perioAic  structure  which  give  to  it.  at 
least  as  a  vehicle  of  prose  composition,  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  periphrastic  and  cumbrous  language  of  Castile. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  early  mouumeulsof  the  Cata- 
lan and  Valencian  speech — for  the  shades  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  are  slight,  and  we  must  treat  them  as  prac- 
tically one — renniin  still  unpublished,  and  have  not  yet  ocen 
subjected  to  thorough  eritic.il  examination,  that  the  chro- 
nology of  the  dialect  and  its  literature  is  not  definitively 
established.  Doubtless  it  existed  for  centuries  oidy  as  a 
spoken  tongue,  but  its  most  ancient  written  relic  yet  dis- 
covered is  sjiid  to  be  a  docunient  of  the  year  10:J7.  in  which 
Catalan  words  and  phrases  arc  intermixed  with  the  Latin 
text.  As  a  literary  language  it  can  not  be  said  to  luive  be- 
come fairly  established  until  toward  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  various  very  <-losely  allied  dialects  then  grouped  under 
the  gener.'d  name  of  Catalan  composed  the  vermicular  of  so 
large  a  population  in  Northern  Spain  and  Southern  France 
that  Kamou  Muntaner.  writing  in  IKo.can  hardly  be  charged 
with  exaggeralion  in  allirming  {CV«H/cn.  cap.  xxix.)  that 
"  in  no  nation  are  there  so  many  who  use  one  and  the  same 
language  as  of  the  Catalans."  The  important  commercial 
and  political  relations  of  the  Aragonese  kingdom  with  the 
other  Spanish  Moslem  and  Christian  states,  with  France, 
with  Italy,  with  .Sicily,  and  finally  with  Greece,  brought  the 
Catalans  constantly  into  friendly  or  hostile  contact  with  all 
these  nations,  and  their  literary  men  imbibed  more  or  less 
of  the  intellectual  culture  of  all  of  them.  The  writings  of 
Kaimon  Lul  and  other  writers  show  traces  of  a  familiarit 
with  Arabic,  and  thi'  Italian  poets  were  studied,  imitat 
and  Iranslated  by  Catalans  in  the  very  infancy  of  Italian  lit- 
erature. But  though  the  native  character,  sentiments,  and 
habits  of  thought  were  never  entirely  obliterated,  yet  most 
of  the  Catalan  poets  have  too  little  individuality  and  origi- 
nality to  make  them  really  worthy  of  study  for  the  general 
purposes  of  literary  culture. 
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In  our  survey  of  this  literature  our  limits  of  space  must 
confine  us  to  its  published  and  generally  accessible  monu- 
ments, and  asthe  works  of  Catalan  .uul  X'alencian  poets  who 
either  wrote  in  I'roveni;al  or  followed  Proveni;al  models  be- 
long rather  to  the  history  of  that  school  than  to  that  of  the 
native  literature  of  Northeastern  Spain,  we  shall  but  very 
briefly  notice  their  productions. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  linguistic  interest  of  Catalan  as  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  oll'shoot  from  the  ancii'iit  Italic  stock, 
its  |irose,  and  especially  its  historical  lileralure,  forms  its 
chief  and  almost  only  claim  to  attention  of  the  foreign  gen- 
eral student.  The  oldest  ]iublisheil  work  of  this  class  we 
possess  is  the  Crunica  del  lit'ij  En  I'ere  e  deh  acus  an/c'ri's,iors, 
by  Ik'rnat  d'Esclot.  This  very  interesting  and  valuable 
chronicle  covers  the  period  between  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  tlie  death  of  King  Don  Pedro  in  1285, 
in  which  year  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  (See 
D'EsiLOT.)  The  spirited  and  justly  celebrated  Cronica 
Catalaiia  of  Kamon  Muntaner  embraces  the  same  period, 
but  comes  down  to  1:KH.  (See  Ml'NT.ixkr.  Ka.mo.\.)  Of  not  in- 
ferior interest  to  either  of  tlie.se,  supposing  it  authentic,  is 
the  Libre  deh  Fefita  .  .  .  d'En  Jacme  lo  ('imfjiieridiir,  or 
autobiography  of  King  Don  James  the  Conqueror,  which, 
though  considered  genuine  by  the  patriotic  criticism  of  most 
native  investigators,  is  thought  by  many  foreign  scholars  lo 
be  a  production  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. (Sec  Jai'mk.)  The  Cnmicii  did  Rei/  E/i  fere  {P<-\{'r 
the  Cruel.  Peter  the  Punctiliou,s).  by  himself,  is,  we  believe, 
of  undisiiuted  aulheuticity,  and  carries  the  history  down  to 
1380.  The  IJhre  dels  I'eyla  d' Amies  de  ('atuliinija,  by  5Ios- 
sen  Bernat  lioades.  continues  the  military  annals  to  1430. 
Many  original  historical  documents  of  earlier  and  later 
periods  are  contained  in  the  Colerciim  de  Donitnentos  inedi- 
tos  del  Arc)iiro-e/eneral  de  la  Ciirona  de  Arof/<m.  now  iu 
course  of  publication  at  liarceloiia.  of  which  over  forty  oc- 
tavo volumes  have  appeared.  The  princijial  Catalan  histo- 
rians since  the  invention  of  printing  are  Tomich,  Jlistoria 
dels  Jiei/s  de  Araijo  e  Comples  de  Barcelona  (Barcelona, 
folio,  140/));  Carbonell.  Chroiiica  de  E'spaiiija  (folio,  Barce- 
lona, ir)46);  and  Pujailes,  ('lirimica  General  de  Catalunya 
(parte  prim,,  Barcelona,  10(1!),  folio  ;  the  following  parts  are 
in  Castilian).  The  Catalan  prose-wriler  whose  name  is 
oftenest  noticed  abroad  is  Uaimon  Lul  (a.  d.  1235-1315),  a 
very  voluminous  philosophical  and  mystical  author,  best 
known  by  his  Ars  Magna,  or  Liilliano,  in  Latin.  A  Latin 
religious  romance  by  liiin  w.hs  translated  into  Catalan  and 
published  at  Valencia  in  1521  under  the  title  Jilani/iierna, 
qui  Iraela  de  cinq  eslenienls  de  persones,  etc.  Many  of 
the  Latin  writings  of  Lull  are  contained  in  an  edition  pub- 
lished at  Mayencc  (1721— J2)  in  i.-vi..  ix.-x.  volumes.  His 
works  in  his  own  tongue  remain  chiefly  in  manuscript, 
though  Konrad  Ilofiiiann  lU'inled  in  the  Transar/iansotlhe 
Koyal  Bavarian  Academy  (xii.  B.  iii.  Abth.  1872)  an  apologue 
by  Lul!  in  the  original,  with  a  German  translation.  This  is 
one  of  3(35  talcs  narrated  in  a  huge  work  entitled  Lil/re  de 
Mararelles.  and  is  a  new,  or  rather  old,  version  of  the  story 
o{  Bei/nard  the  Fn.r.  agreeing,  however,  with  the  French 
and  Dutch  fables  only  in  subject.  The  Lilirede  Maravelles 
has  recently  been  again  printed  in  the  liiltliiileca  Calalana 
mentioned  lielow.  as  well  as  t  he  hilire  del  orde  de  carai/leria. 
Lull's  Catalan  poetry  was  published  by  Rossello  at  Palma  in 
18.5!),  and  his  proverbs  by  Morel-Fiitio  in  the  Bomania, 
vol.  xi.  188.  (See  Lui,,  Haimox.)  Translatiiuis  of  parts,  at 
least,  of  the  Bible  into  Catalan  were  made  at  an  early  date, 
and  there  exist  several  romances  of  chivalry  in  the  same 
dialect,  one  of  which,  Tirant  lo  Blanch,  |irofessedlv  trans- 
lated from  FiUglish  into  Portuguese,  and  from  Portuguese 
into  Valencian,  by  Juan  Martoi'ell,  was  published  at  Valen- 
cia in  1480.  It  has  bei'ii  reprinted  lately  in  the  Biblioteca 
Calalana  mentioned  t)elow. 

To  what  we  have  said  of  the  general  character  of  Catalan 
poetry  the  works  of  Ausias  March  (circa  14()0-6fl)  form  a 
conspicuous  except  ion.  They  were  indeed,  if  not  inspired, 
certainly  suggested  by  the  poems  of  Petrarch  and  the  Pro- 
vencals, but  they  are  generally  simjile.  unaffected,  tender, 
and  graceful,  and  not  wanting  in  originality.  (See  March. 
Ausias.)  The  Libre  de  les  Danes  of  Jaynie  Roig  also  pos- 
sesses interest,  if  not  high  literary  merit. ' 

In  the  present  generation  much  has  been  done  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  by  literary  a.ssoeial  ions  lo  revive  the  cultivation 
of  the  native  tongue  by  the  republication  of  old  works  and 
by  original  composition. and  French  and  German  sidiolars  have 
essentially  aided  this  movement.  Buchon  published  in  1841 
a  translation  of  Muntuner,  and  in  the  same  volume  the  origi- 
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nal  text  of  d'Esolot ;  Lanz  printed  an  edition  of  Muntaner 
in  Catalan  at  Stuttajart  in  1844  ;  KofaruU.  an  edition  of  the 
same  elironicler  at  Barcelona  in  ISOIJ,  and  of  the  Crvnica  de 
Don  Pvdro  el  Cercmonioso  at  Barcelona  in  1850.  Tlie  beau- 
tiful Bibliuteca  Catalana.  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Verdaguer  at  Barcelona,  is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  old 
rare  or  inodited  works,  and  deserves  warm  encouragement. 
Briz  has  printed  (Barcelona,  1867)  a  Lilre  dels  Poeltis.  or 
anthology  of  poems  of  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, an  edition  of  Ausias  March  (Barcelona,  1864).  and  with 
Caudi  and  Salto  a  collection  of  Cants  Fopulars  Catahuis  in 
5  vols.  8vo  (Barcelona,  1866-77).  Of  modern  original  authors 
in  this  dialect  we  may  cite  Kos  Carlos,  Bondalla  de  Ron- 
dalles  {X  aXenna,.  1776);  Balaguer,  Poesias  Catalanas  (2  vols., 
Barcelona.  1814) :  Los  nous  7'rovadors  (a  collection),  by 
BofaruU  (Barcelona.  1858-59,  2  vols.),  and  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Catalan  Academy,  Jocks  Florals  (Barcelona,  1859-73, 
15  vols.  8vi)).  Much  interest  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
collection  and  (lublieation  of  t'atalan  folk-lore  :  tor  popular 
tales,  see  Fr.  JIaspons  y  Labros,  ZiO  RondaUayre  (Barcelona, 
1871-75,  3  vols.  8vo);  P.  Bertran  y  Bros,  Rondallistica 
(Barcelona,  1888,  8vo) ;  for  popular  poetry,  besides  Briz, 
mentioned  above,  see  J.  Wolf,  Proben  portugiesisclier  und 
catalanixrher  Volksromanzen  (Vienna,  1856) ;  Mila  y  Fon- 
tanals.  Romancerillo  Catalan  (Barcelona.  1882) ;  finally,  for 
riddles  and  children's  games,  see  Briz,  Enderinallas  popu- 
lars  catalanas  (Barcelona,  1882) ;  and  Maspons  y  Labros, 
Jochs  de  la  infancia  (Barcelona,  1874).  There  are  also  two 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  same  subject :  Folk-lore  Catald 
and  Anuari  de  la  associacib  d'excursions  catalana.  now  in 
their  ninth  and  eighth  years  respectively. 

For  more  detailed  information,  see,  besides  general  works 
on  Spanish  literature,  Faster,  Biblioteca  Vahnciana  (Va- 
lencia, 1827-30,  2  vols.,  folio) ;  Torres  Amat,  Memorias  para 
ai/iidar  a  forinar  un  Diccionario  critico  de  los  escritores 
Catalanes  (Barcelona,  1836,  1  vol.  8vo),  and  supplement  by 
Corminas  (Burgos,  1849,  1  vol.  8vo) ;  Ballot,  Gramafica  y 
Apologia  de  la  Llengiia  Cathalana  (Barcelona,  1814,  12mo) ; 
BofaruU,  Fstiidios,  Sistema  Gramatical  y  Crestomat ia  de  la 
Lengiia  Catalana  (Barcelona,  1864,  12rao) :  Cambouliii,  jE'.?- 
sai  siir  rilistoire  de  la  Litteratiire  Catalatie  (Paris.  1858, 
8vo) ;  and  es|iocially  WeXfiar'wh.  Raymund  Lull  mid  die  An- 
fange  der  Catalonischen  Lileratiir  (Berlin,  1858,  8vo).  The 
various  French  and  German  journals  devoted  to  Romance 
literature  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  and  especially 
Korting"s  Etin/klopddie  rmd  Methodologie  der  romanischen 
Philolugie  (lleilbronn,  1886,  3  vols.  8vo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  479), 
and  Grober's  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Pliilologie  (Stniss- 
burg,  1886,  8vo,  vol.  i.,  p.  669).  The  latter  work  is  to  be  in 
two  vols.  (See  also  Romance  Laxguaces.)  An  account  of 
modern  Catalan  language  and  literature,  with  copious  bib- 
liography, nuiy  conveniently  be  found  in  E.  Vogel's  Neucat- 
alanische  Stndien  (Paderborn,  1886),  based  on  F.  M.  Tu- 
bino's  Ilistoria  del  renacimienio  literario  contempordneo  en 
Catalana,  Baleares  y  Valencia  (Madrid,  1880,  8vo).  Per- 
liaps  the  best  dictionary  is  that  of  Labernia,  Catalan,  Cas- 
tilian,  and  Latin,  and  Castilian,  Catalan,  Latin  (Barcelona, 
1839,  4  vols.  8vo).  Revised  by  Tho.iias  F.  Crane. 

Catalnii'iiiiin  Plain  (Lat.  Campi  Catalauniri):  the 
ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  surrounding  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  in  France.  On  this  plain  the  Roman  general  Aetius 
and  his  ally,  Theodoric  the  Visigoth,  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Attila  in  451  A.  D. 

Cat'alepsy  [Med.  \jtii.catalepsia.  from  Or.  ifaT!{\7n('is.deriv. 
of  KaraKafiCtv,  seize  upon]:  a  condition  which  occurs  in  various 
diseases,  anil  is  cliaraetcrized  by  a  certain  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  so  that  the  patient  retains  any  position  in  which  he 
is  placed.  ]''ormerly  this  was  regarded  as  a  special  disease, 
but  is  now  known  to  be  a  symptom  of  several.  Most  fre- 
quently the  cause  is  hysteria  ;  in  othcM-  cases  it  may  be  grave 
meidal  disease,  as  melancholia  atonita,  or  kalalonia;  in 
children,  and  more  rarely  in  adults,  it  may  occur  in  various 
general  diseases;  and  lastly  catalepsy  is  one  of  the  ]ihenomena 
ol)tainable  in  IIvpmotism  (q.  v.).  The  most  slril<ing  cases  are 
those  due  to  hysteria,  and  these  may  be  acconipaiiied  by  par- 
tial or  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  by  insensibility  to 
l)ain  or  other  sensations.  'I'lii'  person  may  stand  with  the 
arms  stretched  out  horizontally  for  mi  hour  without  ap|iarent 
fatigue,  the  limb  sinking  very  slowly  at  last.  The  condition 
may  di'velo])  gradually,  though  moi'e  often  after  hysterical 
convulsions,  and  it  may  constantly  recur,  so  that  the  patient 
is  almost  continuously  cataleptic  tor  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
such  cases  the  body  remains  motionless,  the  mouth  often 


open,  the  expression  apathetic ;  the  heart  and  respirations 
are  normal  in  frequency  and  regularity,  and  generally  the 
bodily  functions  may  be  iiiiinqiaired,  the  patient  being  fed 
by  a  tube  passed  into  the  stomach.  The  appearance  of  death 
in  such  cases  is  usually  only  superficial,  and  not  deceptive, 
excejit  to  careless  examination.  Catalepsy  without  the 
trance-like  loss  of  consciousness  is  more  rare,  though  cases 
are  recorded ;  and  most  rarely  a  single  limb  has  been  af- 
fected, the  rest  of  the  body  remaining  normal.  The  cata- 
leptic state  developed  by  hypnotism  may  be  decided,  and  by 
"  suggestion  "  attitudes  may  be  assumed  which  are  indicative 
of  different  occupations ;  but  too  close  a  scrutiny  can  not  be 
accorded  such  eases  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  fraud. 

The  definite  cause  of  catalepsy  is  still  mysterious,  and  its 
treatment  depends  upon  the  condition  with  which  it  is  found 
associated,  though  fortunately,  from  the  rarity  of  its  occur- 
rence, treatment  is  rarely  required.  In  the  severer  cases 
associated  with  hysteria  and  insanity  regular  fceiling  by  the 
stomach-tube  must  be  practiced  from  the  beginning. 

William  Pepper. 

Ciitali'iia  :  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland;  on  the 
north  side  of  Trinity  Bay;  has  an  excellent  harbor,  though 
ditticult  to  approach.  It  has  a  lighthouse  and  a  fine  Angli- 
can church.     Pop.  1,300. 

Catalo'iiia  (Sp.  Catahtna):  an  old  province  of  Spain; 
bounded  X.  by  France,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  Va- 
lencia, and  W.  bv  Aragon.  Area,  12,483  sq.  miles.  Poji. 
(1887)  1.838.799.  "Capital,  Barcelona.  The  Pyrenees  extend 
along  the  northern  border  of  this  region,  which  is  extremely 
mountainous.  The  highest  summits  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  the  best -cultivated  part  of  Sjiain.  The  orange, 
the  clive,  the  grape,  and  cereal  grains  flourish  here.  The 
princijial  rivers  are  the  Ebro  and  Llobregat.  Among  its 
minerals  are  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  sulphur,  and 
marble.  Catalonia  surpasses  every  other  province  of  Spain 
in  the  importance  of  its  manufactures,  the  chief  products 
of  which  are  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  fabrics,  paper,  tire- 
arms,  cordage,  and  leather.  Catalonia  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gerona. 
The  Catalans  speak  a  peculiar  language,  different  from  the 
Castilian,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Provencal.  They  sur- 
pass the  other  Spaniards  in  energy  and  industry.  This  re- 
gion was  in  ancient  times  a  Roman  province  called  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  The  Goths  and  Moors  successively  became 
masters  of  it.  In  1137  it  was  united  with  Aragon  by  a  mar- 
riage of  the  sovereigns,  and  in  1460  they  both  were  united 
with  Castile  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  See 
Catalan  Language. 

('atal'pa  [from  the  Indian  of  Carolina]  :  a  genus  of  trees 
of  the  family  Bignoniacece.  Tlie  Catalpa  hignonioides  and 
C.  speciosa  (Western  cataljia)  are  indigenous  in  the  Southern 
and  CentralU.  S.,  and  are  |ilanted  for  ornamental  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Nortliern  States  and  in  Europe.  They  have 
large  cordate  and  ]iointed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  ojien 
compound  ]}anicles.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  which  is  often  a  toot 
long,  and  usually  remains  on  the  tree  all  winter.  The  seeds 
are  winged  on  each  side,  the  wings  cut  into  a  fringe.  The 
wood  ot'the  Western  catalpa  is  durable,  and  is  used  for  fence- 
posts,  rails,  etc.  Revised  by  Cuarles  E.  Bessey. 

Catal'ysis  [Gr.  KariXvats,  dissolution  ;  Kara-,  down  -1-  Xv^iv, 
loo.se] :  action  by  contact.  The  conception  came  into  promi- 
nence in  chemistry  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for 
a  time  what  was  called  the  theory  of  catalysis  was  accepted 
bv  manv  of  the  leading  chemists.  According  to  this  theory 
certain  "substances  have  the  power  by  their  simple  presence 
in  mixtures,  an<l  without  being  changed  themselves,  to  cause 
the  other  constituents  of  the  mixtures  to  act  upon  one  an- 
other.    The  theory  is  too  elastic  to  be  of  service.         I.  It. 

ralaiiiaraii'  [Tamil,  kaltamaram,\m\ixce:  katla.  tioi  + 
mar<an,  v.-ood]:  a  sort  of  i'aft  used  by  the  Hindus  of  the 
Coromandel  coast;  formed  of  three  planks  or  pieces  of  wood 
lashed  together.  The  middle  piece  is  longer  than  the  other.s. 
The  catamaran,  which  is  propelled  by  a  padille,  if  used  by 
the  people  of  Madras  to  maintain  communication  between 
the  shore  and  ships  where  the  surf  is  so  violent  that  ordi- 
nary boats  are  unsafe.  A  catamaran  carrying  a  sail  is  also 
used  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
the  lire-boats  prepared  bv  the  British  in  1804  to  destroy  the 
French  vessels  which  Najxileon  gathered  for  the  invasion  of 
England  ;  used  again  to  di'iiote  any  craft  with  two  hulls  hav- 
ing their  inner  sides  parallel,  however  it  maybe  proiielled. 
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Catamar'ca  :  u  iirovince  or  dcpartnieiit  of  the  Ai-i;entine 
Repulilio;  liouiidea  W.  by  the  Andes  and  Uieja,  S.  and  K. 
Iiy  Cordova.  Santiago,  and  Tueninan,  X.  by  Sultu  and  Bo- 
livia. Tlie  western  |iart  is  mountainous  or  desert,  but  else- 
where the  soil  is  fertile,  proilucinjj  grain,  cotton,  and  cattle. 
Cop|)er  is  mined  in  tlie  provinee.  Area,  31,500  sq.  miles. 
Capital,  Cataniarca.     Pop.  (IS!)."))  sll.tUo. 

Cataiiiarca.  San  Fcniaiulo  do:  capital  of  the  Argentine 
province  of  C'alamarca;  about  GoO  miles  N.  W.  of  Buenos 
Avres  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  7-U).  I'op.  about 
T.oOO. 

Catanio'llia.  pi.  [from  (ir.  Karaiiiivia.  menses,  monthly; 
deriv.  from  phrase  KaTh  fjS)va,  by  the  month]:  monthly  .san- 
guineous titerine  discharges.  They  commence  in  hot  cli- 
mates usually  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and  consideralily 
later  in  colder  regions.  In  a  state  of  liealth  each  period 
commonly  lasts  from  three  to  six  days.  The  final  cessation 
occurs,  with  some  exceptions,  at  the  age  of  forty-live  or  tifty. 

Cataiiioinit :  Sec  Pima. 

Catania,  ka'a-taanw-ali :  a  province  of  Sicily,  Italy; 
bounili'd  K.  by  Ihe  Mediterranean,  X.  by  Messina,  W.  by 
Caltanisctta,  anil  S.  liy  Xolo.  Area,  1,!)70  sq.  miles.  The 
surface  is  [larllv  mountainous.  Among  its  prominent  fea- 
tures is  Mt.  Ktiia.     Cai)ital,  Catania.     Po[).  (ISOO)  6:j3,-.;4i). 

Catania  (anc.  Cdtana):  a  city  of  Sicily;  capital  of  the 
province  of  Catania  :  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  coast  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna  ;  31  miles  X.  X.  \V.  of  Svracuse  ;  hit  37° 
28'  X.,  Ion.  1.5°  5'  K.  (see  nmp  of  Italy,  ref.'lO-(i).  It  i)rc- 
sents  a  noble  appearance  from  the  sea.  and  is  internally 
luindsoine.  being  well  built,  with  wide  and  straight  streets, 
which  are  paved  willi  lava.  Some  of  the  public  buildi;igs 
also  are  constructed  of  lava.  It  has  been  several  times 
nearly  ruined  by  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Mt.  Ktna.  but 
it  has  risen  again  with  greater  lieauty  and  splendor,  and  is 
now  perhaps  the  finest  city  of  Sicily.  1'lie  most  remarkal)le 
edifices  are  the  cathedral.  rel)uilt  after  the  great  carlh(piake 
of  W.y.i  ;  the  town-hall ;  the  university,  founded  in  144.'5 ;  and 
tlie  grand  Benedictine  convent  and  Church  of  San  Xiccolo. 
Catania  has  about  fifty  churches,  several  hospitals,  and  acol- 
Ii'LTC  of  arts.  In  a  fine  square  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  is  a 
^latueof  an  elephant  fornu'd  of  lava.  The  harbor,  which 
was  formerly  good,  has  been  partly  choki'd  by  lava  from  Jit. 
Etna.  This  city  has  maiuifactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics. 
and  of  articles  and  w^ares  formed  of  amber  and  lava.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  grain,  wine,  silk,  olives,  manna, 
figs,  soda,  and  snow  from  Jit.  Etna.  The  ancient  Caiana 
was  founded  by  the  Phuenicians  or  Creeks,  and  was  nearly 
as  olil  as  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athenian  general  Xi- 
cias  about  413  n.  c.  and  was  an  inqiortant  city  under  the 
Romans,  who  adorned  it  with  magnilicent  edifices.  The  re- 
nniins  of  an  a<|ueduct,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  a  large  amphi- 
theater are  still  visilile  here.  Cafaiua  was  severelv  injured 
by  earthquakes  in  1()!)3,  1783,  and  1S18.     Pop.  98,335. 

Catanzaro.  ka"!i-ta"iin-zaa'rij  (formerly  called  Calabria  I'l- 
teriorc  11.) :  a  province  of  Calabria.  Southern  Italy  ;  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  province  of  Cosenza,  E.  by  the  (iulf  of  Taran- 
to,  S.  by  the  province  of  Reggio,  and  VV.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  -Vre:!,  2.307  s<|.  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  healthy.  The  chief  products  are  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
cheese,  butter,  henqi.  oil,  silk,  wine,  and  lumber.  Pop. 
(18!»0)  455,2!)0.     Chief  town,  Catanzaro. 

Catanzaro :  a  city  of  Italy ;  in  province  of  the  same  name : 
finely  situated  on  a  mountain  ne;ir  the  Gulf  of  Sipiillace  :  33 
miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Cosenza  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  8-(i).  It  has 
an  old  castle  of  the  Xorman  ))eriod,  a  cathedral,  a  large  col- 
lege, aiul  a  royal  academy  of  sciences.  Many  of  its  public 
buildings  were  destroyed'by  the  earthqmike  of  1783.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  velvet  and  of  silk  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Pop.  abotit  2!),000. 

Cataplasm:  See  Poultice. 

Catapnlt  \\i^i.r,atapitU<i,  from  Or.  KaTOTrtATijs,  an  engine 
for  hurling  nu.ssilcs,  connected  with  KaTo-iraAAeii/.  hurl):  an 
ciigine  of  war  used  l)y  the  anc'ients  for  discharging  arrows. 
We  are  not  able,  from  any  descriptions  the  amients  luive 
left  us,  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  either  the  catapult  or  the 
ballista.  It  appears  that  in  the  cata|iult  a  rope,  suddenly 
freed  from  great  tension,  gave  impulse  to  an  arrow  placed 
in  a  groove.  There  were  great  catapults,  fixed  upon  a  scaf- 
fold with  wheels,  whieh  were  used  in  sieges,  and  small  ones, 
carried  in  the  hand,  whi<'h  were  employed  in  the  field.  Orig- 
inally ballista'  were  employed  to  throw  stones,  and  catapults 


to  shoot  darts;  Init  the  terms  were  often  confounded  by  the 
later  Roimm  writers. 

Cataract:  an  opaque  state  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eve,  of  its  capsule,  or  both  ;  called  cataract  because  tlie  an- 
cients believed  that  a  kind  of  opaque  veil  fell  down  within 
the  eye,  obscuring  vision.  Cataracts  are  thus  lenticular,  cap- 
sular, or  lentieulo-capsular.  Various  other  kinds  are  enumer- 
ated, such  as  hard  cataract,  in  which  the  nucleus  of  the  lens 
is  large;  soft  cataract,  in  which  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  is 
small  or  wanting;  and  li(piid  I'ataract.  in  which  there  is  a 
liipicfaction  of  t  he  corl  ical  matter  of  t  he  lens.  Cataracls  are 
also  designated  by  their  color  as  black,  white,  amber,  etc.  A 
cataract  is  either  partial  and  stationary,  or  progressive  and 
becomes  complete,  and  is  classified  as  senile,  congenital  or 
juvenile,  secondary  or  complicated,  and  traumatic.  The 
most  common  variety  of  cataract  is  the  ordinary  senile  cata- 
ract, which  is  rare  before  the  forty-fifth  year.  It  begins  in 
a  gradual  impairment  of  vision,  and  its  growth  from  incipi- 
ency  to  full  maturity  may  consume  from  one  to  three  yeare 
or  limger.  It  the  cataract  is  uiU'om)ilicated.  the  palient  can 
perceive  light,  and  is  able  to  recognize  the  flame  of  a  candle 
and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  is  coming.  The  color 
of  the  piqiil  is  dull.  gray,  or  even  white,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  maturity  and  the  hue  of  theojiacity.  Often,  however, 
the  pupil  is  dark,  and  the  absolute  diagnosis  depends  upon 
Ihe  use  of  tlic  o)ihthalm(iseope.  One  or  both  eyes  may  be  af- 
fected. Congenital  cataract  ap|)ears  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete or  partial  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  is  "soft,"  as  all  cata- 
racts are  which  develop  under  the  age  of  thirty-five.  When 
it  is  conqilete,  it  is  often  of  a  bluish-white  color.  Cataracts 
of  similar  color,  not  congenital,  sometimes  develop  in  young 
people  without  known  cause.  The  chief  varieties  of  partial 
congenital  cataract  are  the  lamellar,  central,  and  pyramidal 
cataract — names  which  describe  the  character  of  the  opacity. 
Medical  treatment  for  cataract  is  useless.  Its  removal  by 
surgery  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  methods  of  per- 
forming the  operation  are  numerous.  Hard  cataracts  are 
removed  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  extraction  ;  soft 
cataracts  by  linear  extraction,  the  needle  operation,  or  the 
suction  method.  The  function  of  the  crystalline  lens  must 
be  supplied  by  a  kind  of  spectacle,  called  a  cataract  gla.ss, 
and  altera  successful  oiieration  sight  is  to  a  great  degree 

restored.  GEORGE  E.  DE  SCHWEIXITZ. 

Cataracts,  or  AVatorfalls  [cataract  is  from  Lat.  cataracta, 
from  (ir.  KaTo/)pa/cT7)s.  deriv.  of  KaTappayfivat ;  Kara,  down  -I- 
^a7f/fai.  fall,  ru>h  ;  or  KarapditT'qs.  deriv.  of  KaTrapdaau.  fall 
headlong:  Kara  +  dpaacmy,  dash  | :  places  of  more  or  less 
sudden  descent  in  the  course  of  a  stream  or  river,  where  the 
water  leaps  or  rushes  in  its  course.  All  such  ineipialities 
are  gradually  reduced  to  rapids,  and  finally  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  river  in  dee)iening  its  channel ;  hence  falls 
indicate  relative  immaturity  of  river-life,  or  the  occurrence 
of  some  disturbance  in  the  regular  course  of  river  develop- 
ment by  which  a  fall  is  introduced.  Falls  of  the  simplest 
ty]ie  are  those  made  in  the  course  of  normal  valley  cutting, 
as  the  .Shoshone  falls  (lilO  feet)  in  the  Shoshone  or  Snake 
river  of  Idaho,  where  a  narrow  gorge  is  cut  down  through  a 
heavy  series  of  horizontal  lava-l)eds,  and  the  river  falls  from 
one  bed  to  another.  The  (Sreat  Falls  of  the  Missouri  in 
Montana  plunge  over  beds  of  sandstone:  in  consociuence  of 
the  geologically  recent  elevation  of  Ihe  region  to  a  greater 
height  above  sea-level  than  before,  the  river  is  cutting  a 
deep  valley  across  the  plains,  but  it  has  not  yet  cut  back  all 
the  hard  strata.  The  small  cascades  or  waterfalls,  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Aiipalacliian  plateau,  are  of  as  simjile  origin, 
but  they  occur  here  only  on  tlic  smaller  streams,  as  the  larger 
rivers  have  long  ago  worn  back  their  falls  up-stream  to  the 
branching  heacl-waters.  All  these  falls  leap  from  higher  to 
lower  levels  in  valleys  of  their  own  making.  Other  falls  leap 
into  valleys  made  by  other  lU'ocesses  ;  thus  the  lofty  falls  of 
the  Yoscmiie  valley  (Yo.semite  fall,  1,600  feet,  and  many 
of  less  height)  jilunge  over  clifTs  in  whose  formation  they 
have  had  no  share;  the  Staubbach  (!)00  feet)  of  Switzerland 
leaps  over  a  cliff  in  which  it  has  as  yet  hardly  cut  a  notch, 
ami  is  scattere<l  to  spray  before  reaching  the  bottom.  lijn- 
kanfos  (900  feet)  and  other  lofty  falls  oi'  Xorway  are  similar 
to  these.  Falls  of  still  another  class  are  those  which  are 
formed  wlicre  rivers  <leepen  their  channels  and  di.scover  the 
uneven  foundation  on  which  the  strata  of  the  region  lie; 
thus  the  .several  cataracts  or  rapids  of  the  Xile  occur  where 
the  river  has  locally  trenched  through  the  weak  desert  sand- 
stones in  which  its  valley  is  eroded  and  found  hard  crystal- 
line rocks  beneath.     The  uneven  distribution  of  glacial  and 
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river  drift  has  frequently  diverted  rivers  from  tlieir  former 
courses  by  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  turned  them  over 
buried  spurs  or  ledges,  where  falls  are  subseqticntly  devel- 
oped ;  thus  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  (60  feet), 
the  rapiils  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  water-powers  of 
the  Merrimack  and  other  New  England  rivers  nave  been 
produced.     The  greatest  of  such  falls  is  Niagara  (q.  i:), 

W.  il.  Davis. 

Catai'i'li'  [older  spellings  cathar,  ccttarr,  caflar,  etc. ;  from 
Fr.  cd/arre  :  Ital.  cn/iirro  :  Span,  cafar  <  Lat.  catarrhus, 
^Gr.  Karappous,  a  running  down,  discharge;  Kara,  down + 
^611',  flow] :  a  condition  characterized  by  hypenemia  (or  con- 
gestion) of  the  blood-vessels  of  any  mucous  surface,  with 
great  increase  of  the  proper  secretion  of  the  part.  Thus 
there  may  be  catarrh  of  the  nose,  the  throat,  the  air-passages, 
the  bowels,  the  vagina,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra;  but  in 
popular  language  "  catarrh  "  designates  either  a  "  cold  "  in 
general,  a  "  cold  in  the  head,"  or  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
posterior  nares  (nostrils)  and  throat.  Catarrhs  in  general 
arise  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  to  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes.  They  are  most  common  in  persons  who  are 
ill-fed.  and  who  are  not  accustomed  to  out-of-door  exercise, 
and  in  children.  The  latter  are  especially  apt  to  suffer 
when  they  are  of  the  habit  called  scrofulous,  and  the  long- 
standing nasal  catarrhs  of  children  are  generally  of  this  na- 
ture. The  variety  of  catarrh  known  as  a  "cold''  is  by  no 
means  always  easy  of  cure.  The  popular  belief  that  "  a  cold 
must  have  its  run  "  has  some  foundation.  Hot  foot-baths, 
laxatives,  sedatives,  demulcents,  mild  stimulants,  or  diapho- 
retics may,  however,  prove  useful  in  many  cases.  Judicious 
exercise,  bathing,  and  life  in  the  open  air  tend  to  overcome 
the  morbid  inclination  to  take  cold  from  which  some 
patients  suffer.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  posterior  nostrils  is 
an  obstinate  disease,  best  treated  by  systematic  exorcise  and 
attention  to  other  hygienic  conditions,  and  by  the  use  of 
salt  water  as  a  nasal  douche.  See  Nostrils  and  their 
Diseases,  and  Throat  Diseases. 

Catarrlli'lii  [from  Gr.  Kara,  downward  -I-  ^/s.  gen.  Iiiv6s, 
nose] :  a  collective  name  for  the  apes  and  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  nasal 
septum  and  the  consequent  downward  direction  of  the  nos- 
trils: the  character  shared  by  man  also,  but  not  found  in 
the  New  World  monkeys,  in  which  the  septum  is  very 
broad. 

Catasau'qiia  :  borough  of  Lehigh  co..  Pa.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  inaji  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  .5-1);  situated  at  junc- 
tion of  Cat.  and  Fog..  N.  J.  Cent,  and  Leii.  Val.  R.  Rs. ;  on 
Lehigh  river;  3  miles  N.  of  AUentown.  Catasauqua  has 
10  cliurches,  14  schools,  electric  lights,  water-works,  ma- 
chine-shops, rolling-mills,  5  blast-furnaces,  3  silk-mills, 
horseshoe  works,  and  car-works.  Pop.  (1880)  3,06.5 ;  (1800) 
3,704.  Editor  of  "  Dispatch." 

Catastomidae :  same  as  Catostomid^  (q.  v.). 

Catasfroplie  [dr.  Karaarpa'pT].  overturning,  sudden  turn, 
close;  Kara,  diiwn  -I-  (XTpiipew,  turn]:  the  final  event  of  a 
drama  or  romance,  to  which  the  other  events  are  subsidiary  ; 
a  ilisastrons  revolution  or  event ;  a  calamity ;  an  unfortu- 
nate conclusion.  The  term  is  used  by  geologists  to  denote  a 
violent  convulsion  or  physical  revolution,  causing  the  eleva- 
tion or  subsidence  of  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  large  tribes  or  multitudes  of  animals. 

Catawba:  the  name  of  an  excellent  wine  of  a  rich  mus- 
cadine flavor;  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  is 
made  of  the  Catawba  grape  ( Vitis  labrusca),  which  origi- 
nated ]irobably  near  the  Catawba  river  in  North  Carolina. 
This  grape,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  eating,  is  red  or 
copper-colored.  The  first  person  who  cultivated  it  exten- 
sively for  wine  was  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  vineyards  covered  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  in 
the  environs  of  that  city.  The  Catawba  grape  flourishes  in 
the  Middle.  Si >ut hern,  and  Western  States.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  this  wine  is  produced  in  the  Ohio  valley,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  whicli  are  especially  adapted  1o  the  culture  of 
the  grape.  The  best  sparkling  Catawba  is  considered  nearly 
equal  to  champagne. 

Catawba,  or  Great  Catawba;  a  river  which  rises  in 
McDowell  CO..  X.  C. ;  flows  nearly  eastward  tn  liedell  County. 
It  afterward  runs  southward  intoSontli  Carolina,  and  forms 
the  E.  boundary  of  York  and  Chester  Counties.  Below 
Rocky  Mount  it  is  called  the  Wateree,  which  unites  with 
the  Congaree  to  form  the  Santee,  their  outlet  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.    The  Little  or  South  Catawba  enters  the  Catawba 


on  the  W.,  a  few  miles  above  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Its  length 
from  its  source  to  Rocky  Jlount  is  250  miles. 

Catawba  Indians:  See  Siou an  Indians. 

Catawissa:  borough;  Columbia  co..  Pa.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  4-II) ;  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Catawissa  creek;  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  on  the  Pa., 
Phil,  and  Read,  and  Del.,  Lack,  and  West.  R.  Rs. ;  150 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  fine  schools  and  churches 
of  four  denominations.  The  principal  industrial  establish- 
ments are  fiber  and  paper  mills,  machine-shops,  a  foundry, 
shoe-factory,  and  a  novelty  manufactory.  There  is  a  good 
system  of  water-works.  The  original  grant  for  Catawissa 
was  from  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Shippen 
brothers  Feb.  14,  17T0.  It  was  then  known  as  "  Catawassey 
or  Lawpaughpeton's  [an  Indian  chief]  Town."  and  the  grant 
covered  282^  acres.  In  1778  William  Hughes  acquired  title 
to  92J-  acres  of  the  tract,  which  he  plotted  and  sold  in  town 
lots.  The  town  was  incorjiorated  into  a  borough  in  Dec, 
1893.  Pop.  (1880)  1,427;  (ISUO)  1,890;  (1893)  with  suburbs, 
3,600.  Editor  of  "  News  Item." 

Cat-bird  (Galeoscopfes  carol ineyisis) :  a  song-bird  com- 
mon in  the  U.  S. ;  of  the  family  Tvnlidce ;  related  to  the 
mocking-bird,  which  it  resembles  in  its  vocal  powers.  It 
derives  its  common  name  from  a  note  or  cry  which  it  utters. 
It  occurs  in  the  Middle  States  as  a  summer  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  breeds  in  gardens  or  in  the  vicinity  of  dwelling- 
houses.  The  color  of  its  upper  plumage  is  dark  gray  or 
slate-color,  tne  head  is  lilack.  ami  there  is  a  conspicuous 
reddish  patcli  on  the  under-tail  coverts.  It  is  serviceable 
to  man  in  devouring  insects  and  worms.  It  sometimes  imi- 
tates the  song  of  other  birds,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness and  vivacity. 

Catcllfly :  a  popular  name  for  many  species  of  Sihne ; 
a  genus  of  pinkworts  (Caryoplii/l/acea').  The  name  refers 
to  the  fact  that  insects  are  frequently  caught  in  the  viscid 
exudation  from  certain  belts  upon  the  stems. 

Charles  E.  Besset. 

Cateau-Cambresis,  or  Le  Catean,  le-ka-a'to' :  a  town  of 
France  :  department  of  Nord  ;  on  the  river  Selle  ;  14  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Cambrai  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  2-F).  It  is 
well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  shawls,  merinoes,  and  calicoes.  The  important 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  was  concluded  here  lietween 
Ilenrv  II.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1559.  Pop. 
(1896)  10.45L 

Catechet'ical  Scliools:  a  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Christian  schools  of  theologv,  of  which  the  principal  were 
those  of  Alexandria  (160-400  A.  D.)  and  Antioch  (from  290 
A.  D.  through  the  fifth  century).  The  most  noted  teachers 
in  the  great  school  of  Alexandria  were  Clement  and  Origen. 

Catecliisin  [from  Lat.  cafechis'mus,  as  if  from  a  Gr. 
*KaTrixt<r^i6s,  cf.  KaT-fixv"'''-  instruction  by  word  of  mouth; 
Kara,  down,  thoroughly  +  rixeJi'.  ring,  sound]:  an  arrange- 
ment of  questions  and  answers,  generally  designed  to  teach 
religious  doctrine  to  the  young.  Catechetic  instruction  has 
long  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  the  cafechumens  (or  persons  receiving  instruction 
preparatory  to  baptism)  constituted,  according  to  several  of 
the  Fathers,  a  separate  order  in  the  membership  of  the 
Church.  This  order  comprised  both  the  children  of  be- 
lievers and  adults  from  hentlien  society  who  desired  admis- 
sion into  the  Church,  i  What  woukl  now  be  called  cate- 
chisms were  used  to  some  extent  in  those  remote  times. 
Catechisms  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Waldenses, 
and  later  by  the  Bohemian  I5rethren.  It  has  been  said  tluit 
the  catechisms  of  Luther  (1518-39)  were  the  fii-st  which  re- 
ceived this  name,  but  this  point  is  not  quite  certain.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  long  used  catechisms,  though 
called  by  other  names.  Kero  of  St.  Gall  in  the  eighth 
century  prepared  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  principal  catechisms  of  later  times  have  been 
those  of  Luther  (the  Exposition  of  1518,  the  Catechism 
of  1530,  the  Snuiller  and  Larger  Catechism  of  1.529),  still  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  Lutheran  Church  :  Calvin's  catechisms, 
the  Smidler  and  Larger  (15:i6-41);  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism (1503)  (Reformed);  that  of  (Ecolamiiadius  (1.545);  of 
Krasmus  (b547);  of  Leo  Judic  (15.5:3);  the  Tridentine  Cate- 
chism (1566),  a  standard  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  the 
Anglican  catechisms — the  Larger  (Latin,  1570),  the  Shorter 
or  Middle  Catechism,  ami  the  Smaller,  which,  with  a  few 
clianges,  is  published  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  the 
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British  Presbyterian  eatechisins — the  Shorter  (1647)  and 
Larger  (1648).  which,  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
(1646).  are  standard  hooks  with  most  I'resliyterian  churches 
in  the  V.  .S.  an(i  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Greek  Church  has  the 
Orllindox  Coufexxinn  of  the  Kaxlern  Cliurch  (164;}),  by  Peter 
Jlogihis.  metropolitan  of  Kiell.  tlie  father  of  Russian  theol- 
ogy; while  its  subdivision,  the  Russian  Cliurch,  has  a  Primer 
fo'r'ciiiUlri'n  (1720)  and  a  -'Shorter"  and  "Longer  Cate- 
chism "  (18;3i)).  Besides  these  maybe  mentioned  the  three 
Weslevan  catechisms  prepareil  l)y  Richard  Watson,  and  the 
three  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  catechisms  (New  York. 
1852).  The  number  of  symbolical  or  authorized  standard 
catechisms  of  the  various  churches  is  quite  large,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  private  or  unauthorized  works  of  the 
kind.  P.  Scluiff.  Iliititrii  of  the  Creedn  of  Christendom 
(3  vols..  New  York,  187G),  gives  much  iufonnation  upon  the 
general  subject.  Revised  by  S.  JI.  Jackso.v. 

Ciilechnniens:  See  Ariani  Discii-li.va  and  Baptism. 

Cat'ecliii:  an  extract  wliich  is  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  Acacia  catechu,  according  to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopa^ia, 
or  from  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  Vncaria  gamOir, 
according  to  the  British  Pharnuicopa'ia.  wliich  has  entirely 
substituted  the  latter  drug  for  true  catechu.  True  catechu, 
such  as  is  most  commonly  employed  in  the  L'.  S.,  is  derived 
chietlv  from  the  East  Indies,  and  comes  in  ma.ssesof  various 
shapes,  sometimes  in  balls  or  in  flattened  pieces,  or  in  sausage- 
shape  circular  cakes  with  irregular  edges.  Its  color  is  rusty 
brown  and  its  hue  may  be  liglit  or  dark.  It  is  without  odor, 
I  lilt  has  an  astringent,  bitter  taste,  which  is  also  slightly 
-'■veet.  Very  frequently  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  con- 
tanunating  material,  sucli  as  small  pieces  of  wood  and  sand. 
It  also  contains  an  extractive  which  is  called  catechin.  The 
source  of  true  catechu  is  a  tree,  varyiiif;  from  SO  to  40  feet 
in  lieiglit,  which  bears  pale-yellow  flowers  arranged  in  dense 
cvlinder-like  spikes,  about  S  inches  in  length.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  very  heavy  and  durable,  and  contains  a  dark 
heart-wood  which  is  reddish  brown  or  blackish  brown  in 
'.in:  This  heart-wood,  having  been  cut  into  chips,  is  boiled 
water  until  the  decoction  thereby  olitaiued  is  sufficiently 
>irong.  when  it  is  strained  and  evaporated  until  the  watery 
extract  is  of  such  a  consistency  that  when  poured  into  a 
mould  it  hardens  into  the  irregular  cakes  we  have  described. 
Catechu  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  astringent  effect  in  cases  where  there  is  relaxation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  has  been  most  largely  used  probably  in  the  treat- 
ment of  serous  or  watery  diarrluea,  under  which  circum- 
stances it  is  generally  administered  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  |)i(paration.  which  is  official  in  the 
U.  S.  Pliarmacopa'ia  under  the  translated  name  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  catechu.  Tlie  drug  has  also  been  used  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion  as  an  inject i<m  in  the  treatment  of 
lencorrliQ'a,  gleet,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  nuicous 
membrane  of  the  genito-uriiiary  tract,  and  has  been  em- 
ph)ye<l  as  a  gargle  ami  mouth-wash  in  the  treiitment  of 
spongy  piinis.  relaxation  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  and  in 
ciironic  sore  throat.    The  name  is  derived  from  Malav  cachu. 

H.  A.  Hare. 
Cat'pgnry  [from  Gr.  (caTTjyopta.  accusation,  a-ssertion;  de- 
riv.  of  (taTTiyoptii/.  accuse] :  lu  philosophical  terminology  the 
categories  are  the  ultimate  cliusses  in  which  all  objects  of 
knowledge  can  be  systematically  arranged.  Philosophy  and 
i.nce.  acknowledging  the  iiiipossibilily  of  knowing  all 
iiigs  individually,  reduce  objects  to  c!a.sses;  and  when  we 
Lcain  knowledge  of  the  class,  we  have  a  formal  or  general 
knowledge  of  its  constituent  objects.  This  attempt  to 
render  knowledge  in  some  .sense  universal  ha.s  been  made  in 
the  philosophy  of  all  ages,  an<l  has  given  rise  to  various  sys- 
I'lus  of  categories — literally,  things  that  may  be  affirmed. 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  the  fii-st  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
anything  like  a  complete  cla.ssification  of  them.  He  makes 
them  ten  in  numlier — viz..  substance,  quantity,  quality,  re- 
latiiin,  plai'C,  time,  ixisilimi.  possession,  action,  passivity. 
Thissvslein  was  nnquestioningly  received  for  a  long  time, 
but  modern  criticism  has  shown  that  there  may  be  many 
predicates  which  coulil  not  be  contained  in  any  of  these 
categories.  Accordingly,  Kant  and  others  have  attempted 
to  make  better  da-sscs."  Kant  makes  twelve  categories,  in 
four  cla.ssesof  three  siiecieseach — viz..  singidarily.  plurality, 
and  univei-sality ;  reality,  unreality,  and  indefiniteiiess;  sub- 
stance, dependence,  and'  reaction  ;"  iiossiliility.  existence,  and 
necessitv.  Various  other  arrangements  have  been  proposed, 
but  criticism  has  shown   that   thus   far,  perhaps,  none  is 


perfect.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  categories  of  the  Hindu 
philosopher  Kanada  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Aris- 
totle. Kiiiiada  probably  lived  before  the  lime  of  Aristotle. 
See  Max  MiilUr  s  paper  on  Indian  Logic,  appended  to  Arch- 
bislio])  Thomson's  Laws  of  Thought. 

Catc'iia  I  Lat..  chain  >  Fr.  c/in?H<?,  whence  Kng.  chain]: 
in  bil)lical  literature  a  commentary  made  up  of  selections 
from  various  writers.  The  number  of  catenas  is  vei-y  con- 
siderable, and  some  are  of  great  antitjuity.  Perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Catena  Aurea  (i.  e.  Golden  Chain)  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

Cat'eimry  [from  Lat.  catena'rius,  pertaining  to  a  chain 
(catena)]:  t'lie  curve  formed  by  a  cord  or  flexible  chain  of 
uniform  density  and  size  when  suspended  or  alloweil  to  hang- 
freely  from  two  fixed  points.  This  curve  was  first  noticed 
by  Gidileo.  but  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  parabola. 
Its  true  nature  was  fii-st  demonstrated  by  James  Bernoulli. 
It  has  several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is  that  its 
center  of  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  any  curve  of  equal 
perimeter  and  with  the  same  fixed  points  for  its  extremities. 
It  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
theory  of  arclics,  and  by  rea.son  of  its  application  to  the 
construction  of  suspension  bridges. 

Caforina  da  Siena.  Saxta  (.S7.  Catherine  of  Sienna) :  an 
Italian  saint  and  writer:  b.  in  Siena,  Mar.  2o.  i;i47  ;  she  was 
the  twenty-third  child  of  the  dyer,  (iiacorao  Benincasa:  early 
inclined  to  a  mystical  religion's  life,  and  showed  herself  to 
belong  to  the  tradition  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  repre- 
sented in  the  preceding  century.  She  joined  the  Dominican 
nun.s,  and  gave  herself  up  to  asceticism.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  her  horror  at  iniquilies  in  Church  and  state  led 
her  to  mingle  in  the  most  important  affairs.  She  appeared 
at  .\vi{,'noii  before  the  consistory  (i:i76)  to  demand  reform 
and  the  return  of  the  pope  to  Rome.  The  next  year  she 
went  to  Florence  as  Gregory  XI."s  ambassador  to  reconcile 
the  Florentines  to  him.  In'i;}7S,  at  Pope  Urban's  request, 
she  went  to  Rome  to  live.  There  she  died  Apr.  29.  1:880. 
In  1401  she  was  canonized,  and  Apr.  'M)  was  made  her  day. 
We  have  from  her  a  collection  of  :i7;S  letters,  and  a  tractate 
later  given  the  title  Dialog  hi  delta  Serafica  Santa  Caterina 
da  Siena,  [irobably  composed  in  i;!T8.  We  have  further  a 
series  of  twenty-six  prayei-s.  See  her  Ojiere  (5  vols..  Lucca 
and  Siena.  1707-17):  Le  /.cZ/cre  (ed.  N.  Tommaseo.  4  vols., 
FloreiK'e.  1860) :  K.  Ilase,  Katlierine  von  Siena,  ein  Heiligen- 
bild  (Leipzig,  1864):  M.  A.  Slignaty,  Catherine  de  Sienne.sa 
vie  et  sa  role  dan.f  Vltalie  du  J^'  siecle  (Paris,  1886) :  E.  Geb- 
harl.  L'ltalie  Mystique  (18U0).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Caterpillar:  See  Exto.molooy. 

Catesby.  kavts'bi,  Mark,  F.  R.S.  :  nalilralist:  b.  in  Eng- 
lanil  in  r07!l.  "  He  visited  the  U.  S.  and  the  Bahamas  in 
1712-1!)  anil  1722-26,  during  the  war  between  the  Caroli- 
nians and  the  Catawbas  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tuscaroras 
on  the  other,  and  after  his  return  to  England  published  a 
Xatural  History  of  Carolina.  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  with  colored  figures  drawn  and  etched  by  himself; 
also  Jlortus  ]iritanno-Americanu.%  and  work  on  the  fauna 
of  the  isle  of  Providence.     I),  in  London,  Dec.  2:3,  1749. 

Catflsll :  any  one  of  several  species  of  Silnridw,  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  presence  of  long  fleshy  barbels  about  the 
mouth,  suggesting  the  whiskei-s  of  a  cat.  All  the  catfishes 
are  scalelcss,  an<l  have  stiff  spines  in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral 
fins.  They  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  inhabitants  of 
sluggish  streams  and  ponds  in  the  regions  they  inhabit. 
See  S11.URID.E  and  WoLK-tisn.  D.  S.  Joruax. 

Catgut:  a  material  employed  for  the  strings  of  violins 
and  otlier  musical  instruments,  for  the  cords  used  by  clock- 
makers,  for  bow-strings,  fishing-lines,  and  for  belt-stitching  in 
mills,  etc.  It  is  generally  i>repared  from  the  intestines  of 
sheep,  and  sometimes  from  those  of  the  liorse  and  ass.  It 
is  prepare<l  by  an  elaborate  process,  and  preserved  from 
putrefaction  by  treating  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali. 
The  be.st  vinli'n-striiiL's  are  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  are 
called  Roman  .st  rings.  Catgut  is  much  used  in  surgery  for 
suturing  wounds.  Revised  by  II.  A.  Hare. 

Ca'thn:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Celastracew. 
The  Catha  edulis.  which  the  .Vralis  called  hhut.  is  a  shrub; 
a  native  of  Aratiia:  has  narcotic  and  stimulating  leaves, 
wliich  are  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  They  also  make  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

Catli'ari  (from  Gr.  Koflapo/.  the  pure  (one.s)1:  a  name  ap- 
plied at  different  times  to  various  sects  of  Christians,  such 
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as  tlie  Xovatians  of  the  third  century,  and  to  tlie  Paulieians. 
who  in  Thrac-e  were  known  as  Hngoniili,  to  tlie  Alliigenses, 
I'atarenes,  Wahieiises,  ami  others  in  the  twelftli  eenturv. 
The  name  is  analo<;ous  to  "  Puritans."  and  was  ajiparently  in 
some  cases  assumed,  and  in  otliers  ironically  conferred  in 
consequence  of  their  professed  aim  at  greater  purity  of  life 
than  was  ordinarily  attained.  The  Cathari  proper  were 
Dualists,  and  were  iicrhaps  of  Slavonic,  possibly  of  remote 
(inostic,  origin.  They  afipeared  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  attained' their  greatest  prosperity  in  Southern 
France,  where  they  were  confounded  with  the  Albigenses, 
and  were  exterminated  with  them  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  strict  Cathari  held  no  )iroperty,  abstained  from  mar- 
riage, war,  and  the  killing  of  animals,  and  rejected  water- 
baptism.  See  S.  R.  Maitlaud,  Facts  and  Doctiriients  on  the 
History  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  Schmidt, 
Jlistoi're  ef  Doctrine  de  la  Secte  des  Cat  hares  (Paris,  IHl!)). 

Catharine  Arcliii)elag:o :  See  Aleutian  Islands. 

Catharine  (lius^i.  E/caterina)  I.:  Empress  of  Russia;  b. 
of  poor  parents  at  Ringen,  near  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  Apr.  15, 
1684:  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Martha;  brought  up  by  a 
Lutheran  pastor  in  Marienburg.  Her  first  husband  was  a 
Swedish  dragoon.  She  was  taken  a  captive  by  the  Russians 
in  1702;  became  the  mistress  of  Prince  Menschikoft ;  then 
<)f  the  Emperor  Peter  the  Great,  wdio  married  her  in  1707, 
and  avowed  it  1711.  Peter,  having  invaded  Turkey  in  1711, 
was  reduced,  it  was  once  said,  by  want  of  jjrovisions  to  a 
critical  position,  from  wdiich  he  was  extricated  by  C'atharine, 
who  bribed  tlie  Turkish  vizier,  but  the  story  lacks  evidence. 
She  was  crowned  as  empress  in  1712,  and  on  the  death  of 
Peter  in  1725  was  acknowledged  as  empress;  was  sustained 
by  Menschikoff;  fell  into  dissolute  practices.  D.  May  17, 
1737.     Her  daughter  Elizabeth  became  empress. 

Catliarine  II. :  Ilmpress  of  Russia  ;  b.  at  Stettin.  May  2, 
1729;  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerlist.  She  was 
married  in  1745  to  Peter,  a  nephew  and  heir  of  Elizabeth, 
Empress  of  Russia.  They  soon  quarreled  and  became  es- 
tranged from  each  otlier.  On  the  deatli  of  Elizabeth  in 
1761  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Peter  III.  In  July,  1762,  he 
was  assassinated  by  conspirators,  of  whom  Catharine  was 
probably  an  accomplice,  and  she  assumed  sovereign  ]jower. 
for  which  she  was  qualified  by  superior  talents;  but  she  was 
a  woman  of  very  dissolute  character.  She  administered  the 
government  with  energy  and  success,  and  incresised  both 
the  extent  and  power  of  the  empire.  She  co-operated  with 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  and 
in  the  second  partition  of  1793.  The  Russians  were  vic- 
torious in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  which  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji  in  1774.  Her  principal  iiaraiiiour  was 
PoTEMKiN  (q.  v.).  She  was  a  liberal  patron  of  scientific  men. 
I).  Nov.  17,  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I. 
"  Her  capacity,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  was  of  an  exalted 
order.  Her  judgment  was  clear  and  sure.  The  history  of 
princes  affords  few  examples  of  such  force  of  character  on 
a  throne  perverted  to  the  working  of  so  much  mischief." 
(Statesmen  of  tlie  Time  of  Georye  III.)  See  Tooke,  His- 
tory of  Catherine  II.  (180;i);  Castera,  Vie  de  Catherine  II. 
(1796);  Tanncnberg,  Lel/en  Catlierinens  II.  (1797). 

Catliarine  de'  Medici,  dc-med'i-chee  [Fr.  Catherine  de 
Jledicis] :  Queen  of  France ;  b.  in  Florence  in  1519.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  a  nejihew 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  She  was  married  in  1533  to  a  son  of  Fran- 
cis I.  of  Prance,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  II.  in 
1.547.  On  the  death  of  her  son  Francis  11.,  in  1560.  she  be- 
came regent  of  France  iluring  the  minority  of  Charles  IX., 
who  was  her  son.  She  was  ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious. 
and  made  bad  use  of  her  jiower.  Iter  intrigues  promoted 
the  civil  or  religions  war  by  which  France  was  for  many 
years  afflicted.  She  also  a|ipears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug..  1572, 
though  the  exact  extent  of  iier  participation  is  uncertain. 
D.  at  Blois.  .Ian.  5,  1589.  See  Eugeuio  AUieri,  Vita  di 
Caterina  de'  Medici  (lSi4)\  La  Farri^iv's  Leftres  de  Cath- 
erine de  3Iedieis  (Paris,  1880-85). 

Catharine  Howard:  See  IIowarp.  Catmakixe. 

Catharine  of  Araa'on:  Quei'n  of  England ;  ilaugliter  of 
Perdinaud  ami  Isubclla  of  CaMih-;  b.  Dec.  .5,  148.5.  'in  1.501 
slie  was  married  ti>  Arthur,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  and  who  died  in  1.502.  She  was  married 
in  1.5(J9,  under  a  p.upal  dispensation,  to  Arthur's  brother, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  six  years  younger  than  herself.  She 
gave  birth  in  1510  to  a  daughter,  JIary,  who  alone  survived 


of  five  of  her  children  and  became  queen.  'I'lie  king,  who 
had  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  al.Kjut  1.537  ex- 
)iressed  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine, and  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  The  disagree- 
ment between  the  pope  and  Henry  VIII.  on  tliis  subject 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  Protestantism 
in  England.  Cranmer  declared  the  marriage  void  in  1533; 
she  went  to  live  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  then  at 
Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  where  she  died  Jan.  7, 
1536.    See  Ckaxmek  and  Henry  VIII. 

Catliarine  of  Braganza:  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of 
England;  b.  in  1638;  daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal; 
brought  in  dower  Tangiers  and  Bombay.  She  had  been  re- 
ligiously bred,  and  the  licentious  customs  of  the  English 
court  slie  found  strange.  After  the  death  of  Charles  (1085) 
she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1693,  and  was  made  regent  by 
her  brother  Pedro  in  1704.     D.  Dee.  31,  1705. 

Catharine  of  Valois.  viiid  waV  :  queen  of  Henry  V.  of 
England;  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France;  b.  Oct.  27, 
1401.  Her  hand,  together  with  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  French  throne,  was  given  to  Henry  liv  the  treaty  of 
Troyes.  After  tlie  death  of  the  king.  Catharine  became  the 
wife  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and  from  them 
the  Tudor  dynasty  was  derived.     D.  Jan.  3,  1437. 

Catharine  Parr :  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England ; 
b.  in  1512.  She  was  married  to  Edward  Borough,  and  then 
to  Lord  Latimer;  after  his  death  became  in  1543  the  queen 
of  Henry  ^'III.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  learning 
and  no  little  tact.  After  the  death  of  the  king  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.     D.  Sept.  30,  1548. 

Catharine.  Saint  :  a  legendary  character,  said  to  have 
been  an  Alexandrian  of  noble  descent;  jnit  to  death  in  307 
on  a  wheel  by  Maximinus  for  confessing  Christ  at  a  public 
sacrificial  feast.  Her  festival  falls  on  Nov.  25.  The  legend 
further  credits  her  with  the  conversion  of  many  scholars 
who  tried  to  win  her  back  to  paganism,  and  with  a  heavenly 
vision  in  which  she  was  betrothed  with  a  ring  to  Christ,  a 
theme  favorite  to  artists,  who  represented  Christ  as  in  infiint 
form.  Some  think  a  basis  of  these  legends  is  to  be  found  in 
the  story  of  Hvpatia  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria. 

Cathar'tes  an'ra:  same  as  Tlbkey-buzzard  (g.  v.).  See 
also  Catuartid.e. 

Cathar'ties:  drugs  which  possess  the  power  of  producing 
active  movements  of  the  bowels  with  copious  fecal  dejec- 
tions. Some  persons  employ  the  term  cathartic  as  equivalent 
to  purgative,  but  a  cathartic  is  a  drug  which  has  more  pow- 
erful effects  than  the  average  purgative  has.  Jalap  is  a  typi- 
cal cathartic  when  given  in  ordinary  dose,  while  castor  oil 
or  an  ordinary  amount  of  Epsom  salts,  or  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  represents  what  might  be  called  purgatives.  Nearly 
all  cathartics  act  upon  the  bowels  in  two  ways;  first,  by 
stimulating  or  irritating  its  mucous  membrane,  and.  second, 
by  causing  a  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves  and  nervous  cen- 
ters governing  peristalsis,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  splanchnic  nerves.  Cathartics,  as 
a  rule,  are  to  be  employed  only  in  cases  where  there  is  ob- 
stinate constipation,  or  in  instances  where  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  cause  a  determination  of  blood  from  other  parts 
to  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  again  when  it  is  desired  to  remove 
dropsical  swellings  by  jiroducing  large  watery  movements. 

Cathar'lida'  [derived  from  Or.  KaeapHs.  cleanser,  i.  e.  by 
consumption  of  the  unclean,  in  allusion  to  the  scavenger 
habits  of  the  group] :  a  family  of  Accipilres  containing  the 
condor,  turkev-biizzard,  and  other  vultures  of  the  New 
World.  Thcv'liave  the  head  and  neck  bare  and  .sometimes 
carunculated,'  the  wings  long  and  ample,  the  inner  toe 
small  and  on  a  level  with  the  other  toes,  the  nails  blunt, 
the  oil  gland  without  a  tuft,  and  the  nostrils  not  .separated 
by  an  imperforate  bonv  septum.  Other  teidinical  charac- 
ters seiiarate  these  birds  widely  from  the  vultures  of  the 
Old  World,  with  which  they 'were  formerly  associated, 
while  these  latter  birds  are  now  placed  in  the  family  Fol- 
conidif,  with  the  hawks  and  eagles.  See  Condor,  Kino 
Vulture,  and  Turkey-huzzard.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cathar'tin  is  the  sujiposed  active  principle  in  senna.  It 
can  be  isolated  as  a  vellowish-red  uncrystallizable  substance, 
which  is  deliquescent,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  a  char- 
acteristic odor,  and  iiurging  powers,  causing  nausea  and 
griping.  Three  grains  of  cathartin  are  a  full  dose.  It  is 
not  much  used,  and  is  |ierhaps  not  a  definite  compound. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  purgative  principle  obtained 
from  buckthorn  berries. 
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Catlia.v'.  nr  Katliii}':  tlie  name  by  which  China  was  known 

to  Kiiro|ifaiis  (luriiiic  tlu'  MIdillc  A;ros.  In  its  Oriental  fonn, 
Khiliti,  it  is  ii|)]>lifil  t<i  C'liiriii  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  nati<ins 
which  know  il  froin  the  direction  of  Inner  Asia,  including 
the  Kussians,  the  Persians, and  the  nations  of  Tuikistan,  yet 
it  orij;inally  pertained  to  a  peoiile  who  were  not  Chinese. 
The  Khililn  or  Khitiit  were  a  nation  allied  (it  is  supposi'd) 
to  the  modern  Tiinjcnses,  whose  chiefs,  after  inakinir  them- 
selves supienie  over  all  the  tribes  from  the  Sea  of  Korea  to 
the  Altai,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  overran  the 
Chinese  provinces  X.  of  the  Vellovv  river,  and  cstal)lished 
their  empire  over  them  also,  under  the  name  of  I/iao  or  the 
Iron  dynasty.  This  Khitan  em|iire  sul)sisted  for  two  cen- 
turies, tcrminatins;  in  112:i,  when  il  was  in  turn  subverted 
by  a  new  invasion  from  the  X. 

The  Xyuche,  or  Clu'irehe.  a  tribe  akin  to  the  modern  Jfan- 
chu.s,  displaced  the  Khitan,  and  reit;ne<l  under  the  name  of 
Kin  or  (falili-n  dynjusty.  They  about  a  century  later  (1214- 
34)  were  displace<l  by  those  more  famous  wai'riors,  the  Mon- 
gols of  Chiufrhi/.  Khan.  The  concpiesl  of  the  Kin  emjiire 
was  completed  by  Okkodai,  the  son  of  Chinjjhiz;  but  not 
till  the  third  geiu'rat ion,  anil  sixty  years  after  the  capture 
of  Peking,  was  the  Mongol  conquest  extended  over  .South- 
ern China,  in  the  reign  of  Kublai.  This  southern  empire, 
under  its  Chinese  .sovereigns  holding  their  royal  residence 
(King-sze)  at  the  great  city  now  called  Ilangchow,  was 
\  "•>wn  to  the  northern  conqueroi-s  as  Muntzi.  a  name  often 
lianged  or  coid'ounded  by  Western  Asiatics  with  Mac/tin 

I.  e.  the  Hindu  Malid-C/iiii  (Great  China). 

Tlie  flood  of  Jlongol  con(|uest  spread  wcstwiird  as  well  as 
eastward,  leveling  all  political  barriers,  sweeping  over  Sla- 
vonic Europe,  and  threatening  Christendom  with  annihila- 
tion. And  when  Western  Europe  had  recovered  from  the 
alarm  of  this  brief  tmt  terrible  invasion  (1240-42),  Asia  lay 
open  as  it  lu-ver  did  before  or  has  done  since,  and  the  acci- 
dents of  war,  commerce,  and  opportunity  carried  a  number 
of  persons  in  various  ranks  of  life,  and  from  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  to  its  remotest  regions.  Missions  also 
went  to  the  Tartar  courts  from  the  pope  and  the  princes  of 
Europe,  and  among  others  .John  of  Piano  Carpini  (124.')-4T).  a 
nativeof  rmbria.and  William  de  Kubru<iuis(12r):i), a  Kr<'iu-h- 
maii.  botli  Franciscan  monks  of  superior  intelligence,  who 
have  left  us  narratives  of  high  interest.  And  these  brought 
to  Western  Europe  the  revived  knowledge  of  a  great  and  civ- 
ilized nation  occupying  a  country  in  the  extreme  East,  on  the 
shores  of  the  oe(!an,  which  bore  the  name,  then  first  heard  in 
Europe,  of  ('athay.  Kubrnc|uis  was  acute  enough  to  discern 
that  these  Cathayans  must  be  the  Seres  of  classic  fame. 

The  first  actual  European  visitors  to  Cathav  of  whom  we 
know  are  the  Polos  (see  Poi.o,  Makco).  regarding  whom  we 
nee<l  say  not  hing  here.  But  just  as  t  hey  were  reaching  Ven- 
ice (120.5)  after  their  absence  of  twenty-six  years,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  band  of  travelers  was  entering  China  by 
the  route  of  the  Indian  seas.  Tliis  was  John  of  Monte  Cor- 
vino,  another  Franciscan,  who  was  plunging  into  the  ocean 
of  paganism  to  ]ireach  th(^  gos])el.  ^Vfter  years  of  u|ihill 
work,olhi-rs  joined  him,  and  the  Catholic  missiim  flourished 
at  Camlialuc,  or  Peking,  nniler  the  jiatronage  of  the  (ireat 
Khan  himself.  Friar  .lohn  was  nnide  archbishop  in  Cam- 
buluc  with  patriarchal  authority,  churches  and  houses  of  St. 
Francis  were  fouiuled  at  Vangchow  (on  the  tirand  Canal), 
at  the  great  ocean-port  in  Fuh-kien  which  the  Westerns 
called  Zayton  and  the  Chinese  called  T'swanchow,  and  else- 
where. .\mong  the  monks  whose  duty  carried  them  to 
Cathay  during  the  interval  between  IHOO  and  1:j2S,  several 
have  left  letters  or  narratives.  We  have  letters  from  the 
archbishop  himself  (biOo-Oti) :  a  letter  from  Andrew,  Bishop 
of  Zayton  (l:i26);  and  the  narrative  of  Friar  Odoric. 

The  narrative  of  Odoric  is  the  only  one  that  mentions 
Canton,  known  to  him  and  the  Westerns  of  that  age  by  the 
name  of  Chin-kalan  (i.  e.  Great  China,  a  Persian  rendering 
of  the  Indian  Mahii-chin).  lie  landed  there  on  arriving 
from  Imlia,  and  describes  it  as  a  city  as  big  as  three  Venices, 
standing  <in  a  great  river,  one  day"s  voyage  from  the  sea. 
Thence  he  traveled  through  Fuh-kien,  visiting  the  cities  of 
Zavton  and  Foochow,  and  tlien  to  Cansay  or  Kinsay  (liiiig- 
sif — i.  e.  llangcliow),  the  vastness  of  which  in  extent.  po|)U- 
lation,  and  wealth  made  tlie  same  extraordinary  impression 
upon  liim  as  upon  JIarco  Polo  and  all  the  travelers  who 
speak  of  it.  .Several  of  the  stories  told  by  Odoric  that  were 
probalily  regarded  as  fid  ions  by  his  contemporaries  uro  re- 
markablv  characteristic  of  China. 

But  the  exchange  had  its  emissaries  at  this  time  to 
Cathay  as  well  as  the  Church.     This  eommereial  intercourse 


can  not  have  begun  till  some  years  after  1300.  For  Monte 
Corvino,  writing  in  ViO^i,  says  that  he  had  not  heard  any 
news  for  twelve  years.  Yet  even  on  his  first  entrance  into 
China,  Friar  John  had  been  accompanied  by  "Jlaster  Peter 
of  Lucoloiigo,  a  faithful  Christian  man  and  a  great  mer- 
chant," who  purcha.sed  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  mi.ssion- 
church  ojiposite  the  palace  gate  at  Peking.  'J'wenty-one 
years  later  Bishop  Andrew,  of  Zayton  (1326),  quotes  the 
opini(ms  of  the  Genoese  merchants  at  that  great  mart 
touching  a  question  of  exchange  value.  Odoric.  dictating 
his  travels  in  1330,  refers  for  corroboration  of  the  marvels 
of  Kinsay  or  Cansay  to  the  many  persons  at  Venice  who 
had  themselves  been  witnesses  of  all  that  he  a.sscrted. 

But  the  most  distinct  and  notable  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  Francesco  Balducci  Pegolotti,  written  about 
1340,  the  first  two  chapters  of  which  arc  devoted  to  infornui- 
tion  for  the  merchant  bound  to  Cathay.  Particulars  are 
given  as  to  the  investmenis  and  exchanges  proper  to  the 
journey,  and  especially  as  to  the  paper  money  then  forming 
the  currency  of  China.  The  extent  of  dealings  contem- 
plated may  be  ju<lged  from  tlie  example,  which  the  author 
a.ssumes  for  illustration,  of  a  merchant  carrving  goods  to 
the  value  of  some  2.5,000  gold  florins  (say  .$60,000).  I^ittle  was 
to  be  taken  to  Cathay. except  silver  in  ingot.s,  and  the  pur- 
chases contemplated  then'  were  silk  and  rich  silk  textures. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  early  intercourse  was  the  facil- 
ities of  movement  allowed  to  foreign  visitors  in  the  interior. 
But  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  the  Mongol  chiefs  in 
Central  and  Western  Asia  one  after  another  adopted  Islam, 
the  power  of  bigotry  revived,  and  with  it  the  old  obstacles. 
Thus  already  in  l.'i39  we  find  a  merchant,  William  of  Mo- 
deiia,  along  with  certain  friars,  put  to  death  for  the  faith  at 
Almalik.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  house  of 
Chinghiz  in  China  began  to  totter,  and  its  fall  in  13G8 
closed  all  communication  with  the  Wi'slcrn  World.  The 
last  notices  we  possess  are  contained  in  a  work  (strange  to 
say)  on  Bohemian  history  by  John  Marignolli,  a  Florentine 
monk  who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  the  la.st  of  the  I\longol 
eniperoi-s  by  Pojie  Benedict  Xll.  Me  had  gone  by  the 
usual  land-route,  and  after  spending  about  four  years  (1342- 
46)  at  Peking,  returned  by  the  sea-route  to  India,  on  his 
way  visiting  Ceylon,  where  he  was  wrecked.  In  1370.  the 
]iopc,  probably  in  ignorance  of  the  changes  in  the  East, 
nominated  one  Friar  William  of  Prato  to  be  archbi.shop  of 
Cambaluc,  but  we  know  not  if  he  ever  reached  his  see.  He 
certainly  can  not  have  succeeded. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China,  this 
curious  jihase  of  history  came  to  a  close.  The  new  and 
native  rulers  reverted  to  the  old  policy,  and  kept  all  for- 
eigners at  arm's  length,  while  Mohammedanism  entirely 
recovered  its  grasp  over  Jliddle  Asia,  and  the  Xestorian 
Chiiftianity.  which  had  acquired  considerable  sway,  as 
raiiidly  dwindled  and  expired.  A  dark  mist  descended  on 
the  further  Ea.st.  covering  Mantzi  and  Cathay,  with  those 
cities  of  which  the  niedia'val  travelers  had  told  such  won- 
ders,  Cambaluc  and  Kinxay,  Zai/fon  and  I'hin-kaluti.  And 
when  the  veil  rose,  a  century  an<l  a  half  later,  before  the 
l'ortugue.se  and  .Spanish  navigators,  those  names  were  heard 
no  more.  In  their  stead  men  .spoke  of  I'l'kint/  and  Iluny- 
chou\  of  Cliiiic/iew  and  Canton,  tiradually  new  missionary 
priests  went  forth  from  Rome — Jesuits  now.  Xew  con- 
verts were  made,  and  new  vicariats  were  constituted;  but 
the  old  Franciscan  cliurchcs,  and  the  Nestorianism  with 
which  they  had  battled,  had  dissippeared.  In  time,  how- 
ever, sligli't  traces  of  the  former  existence  of  Christian 
churches  came  to  the  surface;  and  when  Marco  Polo's  book 
was  read  by  intelligent  men,  one  and  anotlu'r  liegan  to  sus- 
pect that  his  Cathay  and  the  new  China  were  identical. 

But  it  was  a  very  long  time  liefore  this  was  thoroughly  or 
generally  understood.  Cathay  had  been  the  aim  of  the  first 
voyage  of  the  Cabolsin  1406,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  many  adventurous  voyages,  English  and  Dutch,  to 
the  N.  W.  and  X'.  E.  till  faron  in  the  sixteenth  eenturv.  At 
least  one  memorable  land-journey  also  was  m.'ide  by  Eng- 
lislimen,  of  which  the  investigation  of  trade  with  Cathay 
was  a  chief  object — that  in  which  Anthony  Jenkinson 
and  the  two  Johnsons  reached  Bokhara  bv  wav  of  Kiissia 
in  1.5.58-r)0.  'I'he  country  of  which  they  collectecl  notices  at 
that  city  was  still  known  to  them  only  as  t'oMay,  and  its 
great  capital  only  as  Camlia/iic. 

Cathay  as  a  supposed  seiiarate  entity  may  be  considered 
to  come  to  an  eiul  with  the  journey  of  Benedict  Goi's,  a 
lay  Jesuit,  who  had  been  .sent  through  Central  Asia  in 
1603  to  determine   whether   the  Cathay  of  old  European 
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writers  and  of  modern  Moliamracdiins  was  or  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct region  from  that  China  of  whicli  parallel  marvels 
liad  now  for  some  time  been  reeomited.  He  died  at  SUchow, 
the  frontier  city  of  China,  but  not  before  he  had  ascertained 
that  Cliina  and  Cathay  were  one.     See  China.      H.  Yule. 

Cathcart',  William  Shaw.  Earl  of :  general  and  diplo- 
mat ist;  b.  in  Petei-sham,  England,  Sept.  17,  IT.io;  educated 
at  Eton  and  University  of  Glasgow  :  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  of  the  American  colonies  as  an  officer  of 
dragoons,  and  as  an  aide  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton:  com- 
manded Tarleton's  British  Legion  :  wounded  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Jloniuoutli ;  returned  fi'om  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton. ITSO.  to  England:  joined  tlie  Waloheren  expedition, 
1793,  as  brigadier-general;  became  a  major-general  in  1794: 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Russia  in  180.5.  He 
commanded  the  land  forces  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet, 
captured  Copenhagen  in  1807.  In  1813  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
earl  in  1814.     D.  near  Glasgow,  June  16,  1843. 

Catliedral  [from  Med.  Lat.  ealhedra'lis,  pertaining  to 
the  bishop's  chair,  deriv.  of  cri  thedra  =  Gr.  KaSiUpa,  seat  ; 
Jjat.  ca/he  dm  >  Fr.  c/iofVe,  whence  Eng.  f  A o //•] :  the  princi- 
pal church  of  a  diocese,  containing  the  bishop's  throne  or 
cathedra.  The  cathedral  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
the  most  imposing  religious  edifice  in  the  diocese.  Gothic 
architecture  received  its  chief  impetus  and  development  in 
the  designing  of  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages  evolved  from  the  early  Christian  basilica 
the  typical  cathedral,  with  its  nave,  transepts,  and  choir, 
three-aisled  or  five-aisled  :  with  or  without  exterior  chapels  : 
with  its  towers  and  spires,  its  lofty  clerestory,  and  its  ribbed 
vaulting  of  stone.  The  Englisli  cathedrals  are  noted  for 
their  extreme  length,  square  easterly  termination,  rich 
vaulting,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  secondary  transepts. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Durham.  Peterborough, 
Lincoln,  and  Ely,  begun  in  the  Norman  period  (eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries) :  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  York,  prin- 
cipally belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies: and  Winchester,  rebuilt  in  the  fiftcentli  century. 
Among  the  French  cathedrals,  which  dift'cr  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  being  shorter,  much  loftier,  and  broader  (having 
often  four  side  aisles  besides  chapels),  and  in  their  ajisidal 
easterly  terminations  encircled  by  chapels  and  called  e/ieve/s, 
the  most  important  are  those  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  begun 
muier  Philippe  Auguste ;  Chartres,  celebrated  for  its  stained 
glass  and  its  majestic  simplicity  :  Rheims,  Rouen,  Bourges, 
Sens,  Troyes,  Beauvais,  and  Amiens,  the  last  named  being 
the  largest  of  all,  133  feet  high,  and  covering  70,000  sq. 
feet.  In  Germany  tlie  most  magnificent  is  thai  at  Cologne, 
completed  in  1883,  nearly  640  years  after  its  commencement. 
It  is  .511  feet  long,  with  two  towers  500  feet  high  at  the 
western  end.  In  Italy  the  Duomd  at  Florence,  begun  l)y 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (or  di  La]io)  in  1298,  and  completed  by 
the  erection  of  its  colossal  dome  in  1444  by  Bnniellesehi,  is, 
with  one  exce])tion,  the  largest  Gothic  catheilral,  covering 
84,000  sq.  feet,  the  cathedral  of  Milan  alone  exceeding  it 
with  its  area  of  107,000  feet. 

The  Renaissance  produced  the  cathedral,  or  more  prop- 
erly the  basilica,  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the  greatest  of  all 
churches,  602  feet  long  internally,  and  covering  240,000  sq. 
feet,  and  the  Cathedrid  of  St.  Paul  at  London.  Wren's  mas- 
terpiece, liodi  are  domed  structures.  St.  Peter's  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  cathedral  of  Ronu',  this  distinction 
belonging  to  the  ancient  bjisilica  of  St.  .lohn  Lateran.  In 
the  LT.  .S.  the  most  important  cathedrals  are  St.  Patrick's 
(Roman  Catholic)  and  the  Protestant  Kj)iscopal  Cathedral 
of  St.  .John  the  Divine,  both  in  New  'V  ork.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  latter  was  laid  Dec.  27,  1892. 

A.   1).  F.  llAMLIX. 

Catlielinoaii.  ka'ii'tp-le'e'no',  .Iacqi'Es  :  Veiidcan  general; 
b.  at  I'iu-i'U-Mauge,  Jan.  5.  17.59;  a  linen  nu'rchant ;  at  the 
ontlireak  of  the  Vendean  revolt  in  1783  he  jiut  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  sinall  band  of  royalists,  iind  soon  became 
famous  for  his  talents  and  success.  After  the  victory  at 
Saumur,  June  13,  1793,  he  was  made  general-in-chicf,  but 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Nante.s,  June  29, 
and  (lied  .July  11. 

Callicriiic;  Sec  Catharine. 

Catherine  of  .Vlexaiidria.  Saint:  See  Catharixk. 

Catherine  of  Sienna,  Saint  :  See  Caterina  da  Siena. 

Catherine,  Saint  (of  Sweden) :  See  Birgitta,  Saint. 


Cath'eter  Ifrom  Gr.  Kae^rhp,  anything  let  down  into, 
deriv.  of  KoS-tevai,  let  down] :  a  surgical  instrument  used  for 
insertion  into  mucous  canals,  particularly  the  urinary  passage 
or  urethra.  Catheters  made  of  metal  have  been  found  among 
relies  of  primitive  peoples,  and  have  been  in  use  among 
civilized  nations  for  many  centuries.  The  ordinary  urinary 
catheter  differs  somewhat  for  the  two  sexes.  That  used  for 
the  male  being  10  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  having  a  sharp 
arc  or  curve  at  the  end  ;  that  for  the  female  being  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  length,  and  having  but  a  slight  curve.  The 
caliber  varies  considerably,  but  is  usually  from  ^i\\  to  ^d  inch 
in  diameter.  The  catheters  in  ordinary  use  are  made  of  sil- 
ver or  of  rubber.  The  latter  may  be  eitlier  entirely  flexible 
or  somewhat  rigid,  and  their  form  may  lie  determined  by  a 
stylet  of  wire  which  can  be  withdrawn  after  insertion  of  the 
instrument.  Many  varieties  of  catheters  have  been  devised 
for  use  in  special  diseases.  Esophageal,  Eustachian,  aural, 
nasal,  uterine,  and  rectal  catheters  of  various  forms  are  in 
use  in  the  treatment  or  investigation  of  diseases, 

Cathion  :  See  Kathion. 

Catliode :  See  Kathode. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Clinrch  :  a  body  of  Christians  popu- 
larly known  as  tlie  Irviiigites:  followers  of  the  Kev.  Ed- 
ward Irvixo  (q.  v.),  who  died  in  1834.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
enumerated  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  such  as  prophecy,  unknown  tongues, 
and  the  miraculous  healing  of  disease.  They  receive  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds.  They  are 
further  distinguished  by  their  claim  to  possess  the  fourfold 
ministry  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors,  men- 
tioned in  Eph.  iv..  and  h;ive  in  addition  deacons,  under-dea- 
cons,  and  deaconesses.  Each  churcli  is  under  the  rule  of  a 
bishop  (or  angel,  as  he  is  termed).  Their  ritual  is  very  full 
and  impressive,  combining  many  features  of  those  of  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  The  movement  orig- 
inated in  London  in  1830,  and  churches  luu'e  been  estab- 
lished throughout  Christendom,  They  deny  that  they  are  a 
sect,  and  have  taken  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  only  because  it  is  the  common  heritage  of  Christians 
generally.  Tlu-y  lay  great  stress  upon  the  immediate  jier- 
sonal  coming  of  Christ,  but  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Second  Adventists,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  been  disappointed  in  that  Christ  has  not  come  as 
soon  as  they  expected.  Their  churches  are  supjiorted  by 
tithes  and  offerings,  the  payment  of  which  is  a  matter  nf 
conscience.  See  the  Liturgy  of  this  church  and  E.  Jliller, 
History  and  Doctrine  of  Irvingism  (2  vols.  London,  1878), 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Catholic  Church  [ratliolic  is  from  Gr.  Ka8o\tK6s,  univer- 
sal, deriv.  nt  phrase  Ka9"6\ov.  on  the  whole,  as  a  wliole]  :  is 
not  found  in  ancient  tireek,  but  is  first  used  by  Polybius 
(Hist.  vi.  5.  3)  in  the  sense  of  "  general  " ;  first  used  of  the 
Church  by  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (Ad  Smi/rno'o.'!,  chap.  viii.). 
The  phrase  Catholic  Church  is  equivalent  to  "universal 
churcOi,"  and  can  not  properly  be  limited  to  any  partieuhu' 
sect  or  body.  It  was  once  employed  to  distinguish  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  Jewish,  the  latler  being  restricted 
to  a  single  nation,  while  the  fonuer  was  intended  for  the 
world.  Afterward  it  served  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  so-called  orthodox  Church  and  the  sects  which  sprang 
from  it,  sucli  as  the  Arians,  Gnostics,  etc.  The  name  has 
been  especially  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestant 
divines  have  been  carefid  to  deny  its  applicability,  yet  the 
term  Catholic  is  still  popularly  used  as  synonymous  with 
Roman  Catholic  (tj.  v.). 

Catholic  Emanci|iafion  :  in  Brilisli  history,  the  meas- 
ure enacted  Ajir.  13,  1S29.  by  wiiich  the  political  disabilities 
previously  resting  iqiou  Koiuan  Catliulics  were  chiefly  re- 
moveil.  These  disaliilities  weigheil  most  heavily  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  1691  by  the  forces  of 
William  III.,  the  whole  people  were  di-iarmed  ;  priests  were 
banished  the  country:  no  Homiui  Catholic  could  act  as 
guardian  for  any  child  :  after  1704  a  son  turning  l*i-otestant 
could  dispossess  his  father  and  take  his  estate;  a  Roman 
Catholic  heir  to  lamied  property  was  to  be  set  aside  in  favor 
of  the  next  Protestant  heir;  no  office,  military  or  civil,  could 
be  held  by  a  Roman  Cath(p|ic;  he  could  not  vote  or  uuirry  a 
Priitestant  wife:  his  son  miglit  force  him  to  settle  an  allow- 
aiue  upon  him  (the  son)  at  tne  discretion  of  a  court  of  chan- 
cery :  no  Roman  Catholic  could  practice  law  or  teach  school  ; 
no  Protestant  lawyer  could  nuirry  a  Roman  Catholic  wife;  a 
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jiiicst  iiiariviiii;  a  Kniiiaii  Calliolic  and  I'roloslaiit  was  to  be 
liaiij;eil.  Many  nf  tlifsc  measures  liecainc  obsolete  in  practice, 
aii<l  more  were  repealed  hv  the  Irish  I'arlianient  of  17i)0:  and 
nt  tlie  union  (IHOO)  Jlr.  I'itl  pled^eil  liiniscir  to  secure  an 
act  of  emancipation,  tmt  througli  tlie  opposition  of  George 
III.  he  failed.  .Subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  ajritation 
of  O't'onnell  and  the  Catholic  Association,  the  subject  wa-s 
again  taken  up.  wa.s  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
I'eel,  Home  Sccri'tary  in  the  Wellington  Ministry,  Mar.  (i, 
182!),  and  a  repeal  of  the  severest  [lonal  restriction.s  was  car- 
ried l)y  large  majorities  in  both  llou.ses.  The  only  disabilities 
left  upon  Uoimm  Catholics  were  their  exclusion  from  the 
regency,  the  chancellorship  of  England  or  Ireland,  the  vice- 
royship  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  universities,  and  the  Church  schools; 
the  prohibition  of  episcopal  titles,  the  public  u.se  of  clerical 
insignia,  the  extension  of  mona-sticism,  and  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  Jesuits.  These  latter  prohibitions  are,  how- 
ever, practically  overlooked.  See  \V.  .1.  Andicrst,  History 
of  Calliulic  JCiitdncipation  (3  vols.,  isytj). 

Ciltliolic  Epistles:  certain  epistles  of  the  Xew  Testament 
addressed  not  to  particular  churches  or  individuals,  but  to 
the  Church  universal  or  to  a  large  and  indefinite  circle  of 
readers.  Originally  the  Catholic  Kpistles  comprised  only 
the  first  Kpislle  of  John  and  the  first  of  Peter,  but  as  early 
as  the  fourth  eenliM'v  tlieterm  was  applied  alsotothe  K|iistle 
of  James,  of  Jude.  the  second  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and 
third  of  John.  These  seven  thus  constitute  the  Catholic 
Kpistles. 

Catlioricos :  title  of  the  patriarchs  or  chief  eeclesia.s- 
n.  -  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian  Church  ;  also  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Christians  of  Oeorgia  and  Mingrelia. 

Catholic  University  of  .\merieii:  an  institution  of 
learning  located  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1884  ^liss  JMary 
Caldwell  otlered  the  sum  of  !^;W().()f)0  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  superior  institution  of  ecclesiastical  learning. 
Her  proposition  was  accepted  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  I'.  S.  ii-ssembleil  the  same  year  in  plenary  council  at 
Baltimore,  and  it  was  further  decided  that  tliis  first  donation 
should  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  university  fund,  and  that 
around  the  divinity  school,  for  which  it  was  intended,  should 
be  groupeil  the  other  faculties  of  pliilosojihy,  medicine,  and 
law. 

In  Nov.,  1885,  the  university  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1887  it  was  formally 
approve<l  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who  also  granted  it  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  Nov.  l:{,  18S!),  t  he  faculty  of  theology 
wits  opened,  and  is  now  fairly  under  way  with  a  corps  of  ten 

Erofessors.  The  endowment  of  chaii's  Iuls  been  made  possible 
y  the  liberal  contributions  of  Miss  Caldwell  ami  her  sister, 
the  Jlisses  Andrews,  the  Misses  Drexel,  Messrs.  Eugene 
Kelly,  M.  P.  t)"Connor,  anil  others.  In  aildition  to  regular 
courses,  weekly  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  are  given  by 
tompelent  scientists. 

So  far  only  |>ost-graduate  students. ^.  e.  those  who  have 
made  a  four  or  five  years'  course  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
are  matriculated.  Each  is  free  to  choose  his  own  line  of 
work,  bot  h  in  t  he  way  of  lectures  and  of  practical  exercises 
in  the  academies  (scminaria).  At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
degree  of  licentiate  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  passed 
written  and  oral  examinations  successfully.  For  obtaining 
the  doctorate  in  theology  two  years  of  addition.-d  study, 
either  in  the  university  or  elsewhere,  a  [irinted  dissertation, 
and  public  defense  of  tlieses  are  re([uired.  No  honorary 
degrees  are  conferred. 

Essentially  the  same  regulations  will  apply  to  the  other 
faculties.  In  ISltl  Rev.  James  McMahon.of  Xew  York  city, 
donated  ^4(H).0()l)  toward  the  i>hilosopliical  department. 
The  Mc.Mahon  Hall  of  Philosophy  is  now  being  built,  and 
courses  in  that  departnu-nt  wi're  opened  in  18:).'). 

The  university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  chosen 
from  the  episcopate,  the  clergy,  and  tlie  laity.  The  ollice  of 
chancellor,  attached  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Haltiniore,  is 
now  held  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

J.  J.  Keaxe. 

f'at'iline  {Lucius  Serqins  CalUiiin) :  Koman  demagogue 
and  conspirator;  b.  alunit  108  ii.  c.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war.  lie  was  elected  prietor 
in  68  I),  c,  and  afterward  aspired  to  the  office  of  consul. 
lie  was  notorious  for  his  crimes,  and  was  mined  in  fortune, 
but  his  talents  and  his  audacity  combined  to  render  him  a 
popular  favorite  of  a  large  party,  many  of  them  insolvent 
debtors  and  desperate  adventurers.     Having  been  defeated 


in  the  election  for  consul,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state.  It  appears  that  he  and  his  numerous  accomplices 
proposed  to  ma.ssacre  the  senators  and  the  friends  of  order, 
and  to  involve  Rome  in  a  general  conflagration.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  plot  met  on  Nov.  6,  dii  n.  c,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  its  speedy  e.xecuticm;  but  the  secret  was  reveah'd 
by  Fulvia.  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  were 
baffled  by  tlie  vigilance  and  <'nergy  of  Cicero.  On  Nov.  8, 
Cicero  uttered  in  the  Senate  his  fii"st  oration  against  Cati- 
line, who  was  jiresent  and  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  cries  of  "Traitor!"  and  "Parricide!" 
Catiline  left  Rome  in  the  next  night,  and  went  to  the  camp 
of  Manlius,  who  was  his  accomplice  and  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  in  Etrnria.  Leiitulus  and  other  conspirators  who 
remained  in  Rome  were  juit  to  death  in  Dec  63  B.  c.  The 
army  of  the  senate  encountered  that  of  Catiline  near  Pis- 
toria  (now  Pisloia)  in  62  ».  c.  He  stimulate<i  the  courage 
of  his  soldiei's  with  an  elo(|uent  harangue,  and  a  desperate 
liattle  ensued,  in  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  about  U.OOO  of  his  partisans.  See  Sallust,  BeUum  Cali- 
limirium;  Rose,  Jlistory  of  Catiline's  Cuiis/jiftici/  (1813); 
Cicero,  Orationes  ('»  Catilinam. 

Ciit'kiii.  ,\'iiieiit,  or  (Lat.  form)  Aiiieii'tiini :  in  botany,  a 
form  of  inlloresccnce  of  which  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  and 
alder  afford  examples.  It  is  a  close  spiki'  of  numerous 
small,  unisexual  (lowers,  destilule  of  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
furnished  with  scale-like  bracts.  The  plants  which  bear 
catkins  form  the  order  Amiii/ii/c.i. 

Cat'lettsbiirg:.  or  Cattletsbnrg :  village ;  capital  of  Boyd 
CO.,  Ky.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  ref. 
2-K),  on  Clies.  and  Ohio  R.  R.  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  about  150  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Frank- 
fort. It  has  a  graded  high  school,  a  trade  in  lumber,  various 
manufactures,  electric  street  ears,  electric  lights,  and  water- 
works.    Pop.  (1880)  1,225  ;  (1890)  1,374. 

Editor  ok  "Central  Methouist." 

Cat'lili,  George  :  traveler  and  artist ;  b.  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  in  1796.  He  pas.sed  eight  years  (1832-39)  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  published  Illiisfrafinnx  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Conilition  of  tlie  JS'orth  American 
Indians,  with  engravings  (2  vols.,  1841);  Last  liamliles 
among  the  India)is(\S(iH).  etc.  He  exhibited  in  Enro|ie  his 
Indian  gallerv  and  collection.  D.  in  Jer.sev  City,  Dec.  23, 
1872. 

Catmint,  or  Catnip  (J\Vy«'/o  cafaria):  an  herbaceous  plant 
of  the  I'amily  Laliiatie,  a  native  of  Europe;  acommon  weed 
in  the  U.S..  but  not  indigenous  there.  It  has  cor<lal<'  and 
crenate  leaves,  which  are  whitish,  downy  underin'ath.  and 
emit  a  peculiar  odor.  Cats  arc  extremely  fond  of  this  plant, 
which  they  eat  with  avidity  and  signs  of  excitement. 

Ca'to,  Dio.VYSius :  the  supposititious  name  of  the  author 
or  compiler  of  a  small  collcclion  of  moral  precept.s.  each  in 
two  hexameter  vei"ses,  entitled /Vi'.s7/c/i«  de  Jlorilius  ad  Fili- 
um.  The  date  of  composition  or  compilation  was  perhaps 
the  third  century  A.  D.  The  name  Cato  piolialily  arose  from 
the  reputed  wisdom  of  the  [irecepts;  the  iianic  Dionysius  is 
perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  an  ancient  iMS.  men- 
tioned bv  Scaligcr  {retustissimus  codex  Hosii),  but  now  lost, 
Priscian  s  translation  of  the  J'eriei/esixof  Dionysius  stood  liy 
the  side  of  our  work  (see  Ilaupt,  Ojjusc.  iii..  376).  In  the  Jlid- 
dle  Ages  it  was  supposed  that  Cato  Uticensis  was  the  Cato 
intended,  but  this  is  impossible  in  fact.  At  any  rate,  the  book 
was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most  read  and  cited  of  all 
Latin  works.  It  was  translated  into  many  tongues,  and  led 
to  the  general  exaltation  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Cato  which 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  older  authors  of  the  mocU'rii  world. 
See  the  edition  by  F.  Hautlial  (Berlin,  1869) ;  also  F.  Zarncke, 
Dec  deutsclie  Cato  (Silz.  Ber.  der  Wiener  Akad.  xxxvi.,211, 
1852);  J.  Nehab,  Der  alten/jlisclie  Cato  (1879);  M.  0.  Gold- 
berg, i)er  A'«(7^(»c/ie  Cato  (1883);  Jonckbloet,  i)('c  dietsche 
Catoen  (1845);  A.  Beets,  De  Dist.  Cat.  in  liet  iniddel-neder- 
landscfi  (1885) :  A.  Tobler,  Die  attvenezianisrlie  Vliersetzung 
der  Sjiriiclie  der  sog.  di.^t.  Cat.  (abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1883); 
also  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.     A.  K.  Marsh. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  (often  called  Cato  Censorius,  i.  e. 
Cato  the  Censor):  Roman  statesman  and  jiatriot;  b.  of  a  ple- 
beian family  at  'I'usculum  in  234  n.  c.  He  wassurnamed  'I'liE 
Elder  (Major),  to  distinguish  him  from  his  great-grandson, 
Cato  L'ticensi.s.  As  a  young  man  he  fought  against  Hanni- 
bal in  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  end  of  which  he  settled 
upon  a  small  Sabine  farm.  ado|)ted  a  simple  and  frugal  mode 
of  life,  and  became  a  model  of  austere  and  pristine  Roman 
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virtue.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  gained  distinction  as 
an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  was  elected  prai-tor 
in  198  B.  r.  He  was  chosen  consul  in  195,  and  commanded 
an  army  in  Spain,  where  he  displayed  superior  military  tal- 
ents, and  was  so  successful  that  he  received  a  triumph  on  his 
return  to  Rome.  In  the  year  184  he  was  elected  censor,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  with  uncommon  rigor.  He  was  a 
zealous  asserter  of  old-fashioned  principles,  and  opposed  the 
growing  tendency  to  luxury,  and  all  innovations,  good  or 
bad.  In  191  he  ac^ed  as  a  military  tribune  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  and  contributed  his  part  to  deliver  Greece  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  East  and  bring  her  into  closer  and 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  West.  Greece  was  at  that 
time  possessed  of  a  mucli  more  developed  and  much  more 
refined,  bvit  also  much  more  artificial  and  much  more  cor- 
rupted, culture,  and  she  could  not  fail  in  exercising  a  deci- 
sive infiuence  on  her  conquerors.  Cato  saw  it,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Greek  manners,  tastes,  ideas, 
and  vices,  but  in  vain.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy  of 
Carthage,  and  often  repeated  in  the  senate  the  phrase  Dden- 
da  .est  Crirflitigo  (Carthage  must  be  destroyed).  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  treatise  on  agricult(n-e  (De  Ayri  Cul- 
tura),  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  curious  informa- 
tion on  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  Of 
his  On'gine.%  a  kind  of  history  of  Rome,  and  of  his  Orations, 
only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  D.  in  149  B.C.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  liut  some 
of  the  most  intimate  notes  on  his  character  and  opinions  are 
found  in  the  works  of  Cicero  an<l  Livy,  and  are  included  in 
the  De  Viris  Illush-ilms  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  Best 
ed.  of  the  De  A(/ri  Ciil/iira.  by  II.  Keil  (Leipzig,  1884) ;  of  the 
Frugments  bv  II.  Jordan  (Leipzig.  1860). 

Revised  by  Jf.  Warrem. 

Cato,  Mau<us  Porcius,  surnamed  The  Younger,  or  Uti- 
CENSis,  i.  e.  of  Utica :  Roman  patriot  and  statesman ;  b.  in 
95  B.  c. ;  a  great-grandson  of  Cato  Censorius.  He  studied 
and  adopte<l  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophers. In  72  B.  c.  he  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Spartacus,  but  appears  to  have  taken  little  satisfaction  in 
warfare.  Having  been  elected  qu;estor  (treasurer),  he  effect- 
ed reforms  in  the  treasury  department.  He  became  tribune 
of  the  people  in  03  B.  c,  and  heartily  co-operated  with  Cicero, 
who  was  then  consul,  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  treason  of 
Catiline  and  His  accomplices.  He  opposed  the  triumvirs, 
Ciesar,  Poinjiey,  and  Crassus,  after  they  had  formed  a  coali- 
tion. In  54  B.C.  he  was  chosen  pra'tor,  and  used  his  power 
to  prevent  bribery  in  elections.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  curruplion.  and  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to 
what  he  considered  the  right  and  the  patriotic  policy.  As  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  he  was  defeated,  because  he 
declined  to  gain  votes  by  bribery  and  other  means  which 
were  customary,  but  not  strictly  lawful.  In  the  civil  war 
which  beg.-in  about  49  B.C.  he  adhered  to  the  side  of  the 
senate  anil  of  Pompey,  who  had  witlidrawn  from  the  trium- 
virate and  become  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy.  He  was 
left  in  charge  of  Pompey's  camp  at  Dyrrhachium  during  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  after  that  event  escaped  into  Africa, 
where  he  was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  of  Pom- 
pey, but  resigned  the  command  to  Jlctellus  Scipio.  The 
republican  cause  was  ruined  by  the  defeat  of  Scipio's  army 
at  Thapsus  in  April,  46  B.  c.^  and  Utica,  which  Cato  had 
been  defending,  in  tlie  same  year  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  refused  to  save  his  own  lite  by  flight,  but  to 
avoid  capture  by  the  enemy  slablied  himself  with  his  sword. 
Utica  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory,  and  Ca>sar  liewailed 
his  death.  Like  his  great-grandfather  and  the  whole  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  Cato  was  a  num  of  sour  temper,  un- 
conquerable pride,  and  despotic  habits.  But  the  roughness 
and  vmcdulhness  of- his  nature  iiad  lieen  considerably  soft- 
ened l)y  his  adoption  of  Stoicism,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a 
model  of  pure  and  disinterested  virtue.  See  Drunumn, 
Geschiclile  Horns;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato  the  Younger. 

Catop'trics  [from  Gr.  KaTaTrrpuds.  of  a  mirror:  deriv.  of 
Kdrowrpov,  mirror]:  that  subdivision  of  geometrical  optics 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light  produced  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  and  its  being 
reflected  from  it.     See  Rkklectio.v  of  Light. 

Cator'cc:  a  mining  town  and  district  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  San  Luis  Polosi,  Mexico.  The  mime 
means  fourteen,  and  alludes  to  a  b;inil  of  fourteen  rolibers 
who  were  once  the  terror  of  the  ncighborluxid.  'I'he  silver 
mines  are  in  the  neighboring  mountainous  region,  and  for 
many  years  were  among  the  richest  in  the  repulilic.     They 
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are  now  partially  exhausted.  Much  of  the  ore  is  reduced  at 
the  neighboring  town  of  Cedral.  It  contains  sulphur,  and 
requires  to  be  roasted.  During  the  French  invasion  a  mint 
was  estalilished  at  Catorce.  which  up  to  1867  coined  over 
.152,000.000.  Former  population  of  the  town  20,000.  At 
present  it  varies  with  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  from 
8,000  to  15,000.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Catostoiu'l(l»  [from  Calostomiis,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  :  from  Ur.  Kara,  down  +  (n6iui.  mouth] :  a  family  of 
fresh-water  fishes  of  the  order  Eventognatlii  \  containing  the 
suckers. carp-suckers,  and  buffalo-fishesof  North  America  and 
Asia.  The  body  is  usually  lengthened  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
but  in  the  carp-suckers  is  high  and  comjiressed  ;  the  scales  are 
of  rather  large  size,  and  smooth  ;  the  lateral  line  is  generally 
present  and  decurved :  the  mouth  is  usually  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  head,  and  provided  with  fleshy  lips:  teeth  are  want- 
ing in  the  jaws,  but  a  row  of  numerous  comb-like  teeth  is 
developed  on  a  pair  of  sickle-shaped  bones  (tlie  pharyngeal 
bones)  located  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  ;  the  gill  openings 
are  restricted  to  the  sides :  branchiostegal  rays  three  on  each 
side :  pectoral  fins  inserted  low  on  the  sides ;  ventral  fins  ali- 
dominal:  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  long;  the  stomach 
simple  and  destitute  of  pyloric  cajca  :  the  air-bladder  is  large, 
unprotected  by  an  osseous  capsule,  and  divided  by  transverse 
constrictions  into  two  or  three  regions.  The  family  is  a  very 
characteristic  one,  and  is  richly  developed  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  North  American  continent,  but  a  few  species  are  also 
found  in  Northern  Asia  (Siberia,  China,  and  Jajian).  About 
fifty  species  of  the  family  have  been  described.  They  are 
among  the  most  abundant  fishes  in  the  regions  where  they 
occur,  and  sometimes,  in  favorable  localities,  and  when  they 
are  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  they  literally  swarm, 
and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  waters  with  their  compact 
masses.  The  mouths  of  the  typical  species  are  small  and 
protractile,  and  well  fitted  for  sucking  in  the  aliment  upon 
which  they  feed.  JIany  of  the  species  arc  quite  apathetic, 
and  remain  basking  in  the  sun  or  suspended  almost  motion- 
less in  the  waters  tor  a  long  period  of  time  ;  and  tliis  habit 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  bo\' -anglers,  who  attach  a  stiff  loop 
to  the  en<l  of  a  pole  and  drawing  it  over  a  fish  toward  the 
midille,  suddenly  jei-k  it  from  the  water. 

Revised  by  David  S.  Jordan. 

Ca'troil,  JoHX :  b.  in  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  in  1778 :  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Tennessee  in  1815 ;  served  under  Gen.  Jack- 
son during  one  campaign ;  became  state  attorney  for  his 
circuit ;  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn..  in  1818,  and  was  promi- 
nent as  a  chancery  lawyer;  became  judge  of  State  Supreme 
Court  in  1824;  was  chief  justice  1830-36;  in  1837  became  a 
justice  of  U.  .S.  Supreme  Court.  He  opposed  secession  in 
1860-61,  and  was  driven  from  Tennessee,  but  returnetl  in 
1862.     D.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  30,  1865. 

Cats,  Jacob:  Dutch  poet;  b.  in  Brouwershaven.  Nov.  10, 
1577;  has  had  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  Dutch 
middle  class,  being  known  as  "  Father  Cats."  He  was  eilu- 
cated  at  Leyden,  but  received  the  doctor's  degree  at  Orleans 
i;}  France,  and  spent  some  time  at  Paris,  perhaps  more  in 
pleasures  than  in  studies.  Then  he  settled  at  The  Hague  as 
an  advocate,  and  oljtained  marked  success.  In  1623  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Leyden  wasoft'ered  him,  Init  declined.  Aboiit 
the  same  time,  however,  he  became  pensionary  at  IMiddel- 
burg:  in  1624,  at  Dordrecht.  In  1636  he  olitainedthe  high- 
est political  preferment,  becoming  grand  pensionary  of  Ilol- 
land.  This  office  he  held  till  16.52.  He  was  twice  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England.  Nevertheless  his  political  powers 
were  anything  but  remarkable,  and  his  successes  seem  to 
have  been  due  in  the  main  to  his  convenient  colorlessness 
anil  his  readiness  to  further  the  policy  of  the  stadtholders. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement  u))on  his  estate,  Zorg- 
vliet.  near  Scheveningen.     There  he  died  Sept.  12,  1660. 

Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  Cats  reflected  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  ideals  of  the  Dutch /'0»/y/f'o/.s(V.  As  a  man 
he  was  a  curious  combination  of  piety  and  thrift  ;  as  a  poet 
he  w;is  unimaginative,  prolix,  didactic,  though  also  often 
shrewil  and  even  witty.  His  poetic  pur[iose.  as  he  expres.scii 
it  himself,  was  to  "  liraw  from  all  kinds  of  things  teaching 
tliat  should  nudic  him  lietter";  and  el.sewhere,  "  to  furnish 
his  countrymen  simple  and  good  reading,  and  so  to  prepare 
them  for  hou.sehold  and  civic  life  and  for  a  happy  end." 
Having  this  in  view,  he  cared  little  for  poetic  form  and  con- 
densation, and  his  productivity  was  very  great.  Perhaps 
his  Tuosl  noted  and  at  the  same  tinu'  characteristic  work  is 
lilt  Ihinicelick  (Marriage  :  that  is.  the  ic/ioie  course  nf  the 
married  .state,  divided    into  six   heads,    maid,  sweetheart. 
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bride,  wife,  mo/her,  widow;  conUiinx  also  the  correspond- 
ing duties  uf  I  lie  liHsband,  1625).  Other  works  are  Sintie- 
en  Minnebeelden  (1G18) ;  Spieyhel  ran  den  oiiden  en  nieuwen 
tijd  (1632):  Trourimjh  (IGJiT);  Alle  de  Wercken,  so  otide  als 
nieuwe {W^)S).  He  lias  left  a  (|uaint  rhyincil  biography  in  his 
TweeHnlachtia-jariy  lecen  (first  |iiililishi'cl  in  Lcyilcii,  1732). 
The  best  edition  of  Cats's  works  is  that  of  IJ.  Feith  (19  vols., 
Ainsterilani,  1790-1800).  Another  is  that  of  Van  Vloten  (2 
vols..  Zwolle,  18r)(i-62).  A.  K.  Marsh. 

C'at's-ej'fi:  a  very  hard  semi-transparent  precious  stone 
whieli  when  cut  in  a  particular  way  presents  a  ehatovanl 
appearance.  The  Oriental  or  true  cal's-eyc  is  fouiiil  in 
Ceylon  and  Brazil,  and  is  hi^lily  prized.  It  is  a  precious 
variety  of  Ciikvsobkrvl  {q.  v.).  in  which  the  ray  of  liffht  is 
due  to  the  twinned  structure  in  the  crystal,  or  to  included 
impurities.  The  line  of  light  appears  when  the  stone  is  cut 
en  caboclion.  traversely,  or  aeros.s  the  prism. 

The  quartz  cat's-eye  (of  little  value)  consists  of  quartz 
oontaining  asbestos,  amianthus,  or  other  fibei-s ;  and  when 
the  mass  is  cut  en  caborlion,  across  them  the  line  of  light 
appears.  This  variety  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  at  Hof,  in 
Bavaria. 

The  tiger-eye  variety  is  the  result  of  a  natural  alteration 
of  crocidolite,  a  fibrous  silicate  of  iron,  by  healeii  silicious 
water,  which  has  removed  part  of  the  iron  and  coaled  each 
fiber  with  chalcedonic  quartz.  It  is  plentiful  and  inexpen- 
sive, and  is  found  in  the  Orange  river  region,  .South  Africa. 

Georgk  F.  Ki^xz. 

rats'kill:  capital  of  Greene  co..  X.  Y.  (for  location  of 

I i Illy,  see  map  of  Xew  York.  ref.  6-J) ;  on  West  Shore  R.  K., 
I  on  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river;  at  the  mouth  of 
t  alskill  creek;  34  miles  below  Albany,  and  109  miles  by 
rail  X.  of  New  York.  There  are  T)  steamlioat-lines  connect- 
im;  Catskill  with  New  York  city.  Albany,  and  iiiterinvdiate 
|iiiints.  Here  area  union  public  school  with  a  high-school 
ill  pari riient.  2  hosierv  mills,  and  3  brick-vards,  with  total 
annual  output  about' 16,000,000  bricks.     Pop.  (1880)  4.320; 

(1890)  4,920.  EUITOR  OF  •■  HiaORDER." 

Catskill  (Jroiip:  the  iippermost  division  of  the  Devonian 
system  of  N..iih  America.  The  rocks  of  the  group  are  situ- 
ated on  the  casiein  side  of  the  .Vppalachian  region,  typically 
in  Eastern  Xew  York,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, from  which  the  name  was  derived,  and  extending  south 
as  far  as  Virginia.  They  are  sandstones  and  shales,  with 
predominance  of  the  former  which  often  are  coarse  and  in 
places  arc  conglomerates  and  of  gray  or  red  color.  Pahcon- 
tologically  they  are  cliaracterized  by  the  occasional  presence 
of  fish-bones,  scales,  or  teeth,  and  of  plant  remains,  with  the 
very  rare  appearance  of  certain  lamellibranchs,  which  an^ 
believed  to  have  been  of  brackish  or  fresh-water  habitat. 
Stratigraphically  they  succeed  the  highest  marine-fossil 
bearing  strata  of  the  Devonian,  which  generally  in  the  more 
typical  exposures  are  of  Chemung  age,  but  further  E.  are 
of  Hamilton  or  even  as  early  as  Oriskany  age,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  earliest  formations  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  thus  corresponding  to  the  "oM-red  sandstones "  of 
Great  Kritain,  to  which  the  early  X'ew  York  State  geologists 
referred  thein.     See  Geology.  II.  S.  Willi.\ms. 

Catskill  3Ioiuitnins  of  New  York  :  a  group  of  the  great 
Ajipalachian  system;  included  mostly  in  Greene  County. 
The  highest  summit.  Slide  Mountain,  has  an  altitude  of 
4,205  feet.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  command  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  jirospects.  The  completion  of  several 
mountain  railroads,  which  penetrate  the  very  heart  of  this 
group,  has  opened  up  this  section  to  the  great  tide  of  sum- 
mer travel,  ami  the  Catskill  Mountains  have  become  a  favor- 
ite resort.  .Many  large  and  elegant  mountain-houses  have 
been  erected  on  the  eastern  terraces.  The  scenery  of  this 
croup  is  divei-sified  by  cascades,  rocky  precipices,  small 
lakes,  and  deep  ravines.  The  slopes  an<l  even  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  generally,  are  wooded. 

Cat's-tail  (irass:  the  Plileum  pralense.    See  Tlmothv. 

Cat-tail,  or  Cat's-tail  (Ti/pha  lalifolia):  an  aquatic  her- 
baceous plant  of  the  family  Ti/phacem:  indigenous  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe.  It  bears  flowers  in  a  long  and  very  dense 
cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  stem.  Its  leaves  have  been 
empliiyeil  with  success  in  France  as  a  material  for  paper- 
making. 

Cat'taro:  a  seaport-town  in  Dalmalia.  .\ustria;  on  the 
Gulf  of  I'altaro;  about  37  miles  S.  K.  of  Kagusa  (see  map 
of  .Vustria- Hungary,  ref.  12-G).  It  is  situated  at  the  ba.se 
of  a  steep  limestone  hill ;  is  strongly  foitilieil,  and  is  sur- 


rounded with  walls.  It  has  a  castle  on  a  precipitous  rock,  a 
cathedral,  ami  several  churches.  It  was  lormerly  the  capi- 
tal of  a  small  republic  of  the  same  name,  i^)p.  (1890) 
5,432. 

Cat'taro.  Boc'ca  di  (i.  o.  Gulf  of  Cattaro) ;  a  tortuous  inlet 
of  the  .\ilrialic;  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
Dalinatia;  is  30  miles  long.  It  is  protected  from  winds  by 
high  mountains  on  several  sides,  and  forms  the  best  harbor 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  into  this  gulf  is 
about  H  miles  wide. 

Cat'tegat,  or  Kattegat  (anc.  Codanus  Sinus) :  a  part  of 
the  ocean  which  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden  and  washes 
the  ejustern  side  of  Jutland.  It  communicates  with  the  Hal- 
tic  by  three  channels — the  Great  IJelt,  the  Little  Belt,  and 
the  Sound.  On  the  other  side  the  Skager-Rack  connects  it 
with  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  about  130  miles  long  and  85 
miles  wide.     Dangerous  sand-banks  occur  in  it. 

Cat'tcrmole.  George;  [lainter  in  water-colors  of  genre 
and  historical  subjects  ;  b.  at  Dickleboroush.  Xorfolk,  Aug.  8, 
1800;  d.  at  Clapham  Common,  .luly  24,1868.  He  studied 
architecture  as  well  as  painting,  and'  was  a  well-known  illus- 
trator. A  picture  in  oils  painted  by  him.  A  Terrible  Secret^ 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  London,  in  18()2.  He 
received  a  first-class  iiietlal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855. 

W.  A.  C. 

Cattle  [Norm.  Fr.  rnlel  <  Low  Lat.  capla'le  <  Lat.  eapi- 
la'le,  capital,  deriv.  of  atljec.  capi/a'lis.  belfinging  to  the 
head  ('•((/;«/) ;  clialfel  from  ci'wtfA).  Vr.  rliii/il  is  a  douViIet 
of  e«///i'J:  ill  Old  English,  properly, goods,  chattels;  whence 
(because  in  ancient  times  a  mans  cattle  were  his  principal 
goods)  comes  the  modern  use  of  the  word  as  a  collective  term 
which  in  its  widest  sense  includes  all  domestic  animals,  and 
in  the  usage  of  some  writers  incluilcs  also  deer  and  other 
wild  grazing  animals.  Among  agriculturists,  however,  it 
is  very  generally  limited  to  beasts  of  the  species  iJo.s  tniirus, 
the  domestic  ox,  the  neat  cattle;  or  black  cattle  of  British 
writers.  There  are  many  varieties  or  breeds  of  catlU',  some 
of  which,  as  in  Southern  Asia,  are  distinguished  by  a  large 
hump  or  mass  of  fat  upon  the  shoulders.  The  original  wild 
stock  from  which  cattle  are  descended  is  not  well  known. 
The  principal  breeds  in  the  U.  S.  are  of  British  origin.  The 
old  native  stock  is  of  extremely  mixed  descent,  but  of  late 
years  much  attention  has  been  jiaid,  with  the  best  results, to 
the  rearing  of  pure-blooded  and  grade  slock.  The  best  are 
the  short-horn  or  Durham  breed,  which  produces  excellent 
beef-cattle,  and  is  extensively  reared  in  the  U.  S.,  chiefly 
for  fattening  jiurposes;  the  Herefords,  for  beef;  the  beau- 
tiful Devons,  for  working  oxen;  the  Ayrshires,  prized  for 
milking  qualities;  the  .lerseys  or  Alderneys,  which  yield  ex- 
tremely rich  and  excellent  milk.  The  continent  of  Europe 
has  many  fine  breeils  which  are  little  known  in  the 
U.  S.  The  Texas  cattle  are  descended  chiefly  from  Spanish 
stock. 

Great  attention  is  paid  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  improvement 
of  cattle,  and  hence  the  best  lireeds  of  Great  Britain  espe- 
cially, and  to  some  extent  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  an; 
largely  introduced  and  mingled  with  the  native  slock.  A 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  most  noted  is  given  below. 
The  British  cattle,  by  reason  of  long,  careful,  and  scientific 
breeding,  are  undoiibledly  the  best  in  the  world.  Youatt, 
an  eminent  authority,  classified  the  most  remarkable  breeds 
among  them  as  the  Long-horns,  the  Middle-horns,  th(^ 
Short-horns,  and  the  Polled,  or  Hornless,  cattle.  Modern 
writers  designate  them  as  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
breeds,  the  former  embracing  the  Devon,  Sussex.  Herefonl, 
Long-hoins.  Short-horns,  and  Polled  Xorfolks;  while  the 
latter  include  the  .\yrshires,  the  Polled  Angus  or  Alx'iileen, 
the  Polled  Galloways,  and  the  West  Iligliland  or  Kyloe 
breeds. 

T/ie  Long-horns,  an  ancient  and  once  famous  breed  of 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  England,  are  not  breil  iu 
the  L'.  S.     A  few  are  still  bred  in  some  English  districts. 

77(6  flevons  claim  the  first  place  among  the  Middle- 
horns.  They  are  an  old  breed,  of  meilium  size,  an<l  so  sym- 
metrical as  to  appear  small;  their  distinctive  color  is  red. 
The  head  is  small,  the  muzzle  delicate;  the  horns  arc  clear, 
smooth,  and  symmetrically  curved  upward.  As  working 
cattle  they  are  not  excelled  for  activity,  docility,  intelli- 
gence, and  hardiness.  The  cow  is  gentle,  feeds  well  on 
scant V  pa-<tures,  and  gives  a  moderate  vield  of  rich  milk. 
The  flesh  of  this  breed  is  excellent.  It  is  probable  that  the 
fir.st  cattle  imported  into  the  V.  S.  were  eitlier  pure  or  grade 
Devons. 
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The  Sussex  cattle  resemble  tlie  Devons.  They  are  red, 
and  are  larger  and  coarser  than  the  Devons.  Tliey  have 
been  much  improved  in  recent  vears. 

The  Hereford  breed  nndoubtedly  traces  to  the  same  source 
as  the  Devon  and  Sussex.     The  Herefords  are  ot  a  medium 

or  dark  red  col- 
or, with  white 
facesandsome- 
tinu^s  white  on 
throat,  liaek, 
and  bellies. 
Tlicv  lire  not 
excc'llrd  for 
i;razintj.  and 
make  lieef  of 
the  best  (jual- 
itv. 

'Thi'  Wetsh 
cattleiwvsmaW- 
erthan  the  pre- 


Hereford. 


ceding,  but  are  highly  esteemed  for  practical  uses.  They 
vary  somewhat  in"  different  localities,  and  different  local 
names  are  applied  to  the?n. 

Tlie  Went  Iligliland,  or  Kyloe,  originally  found  in  the 
Hebrides  and  the  county  of  Argyle,  seem  to  have  retained 
most  of  their  aboriginal  character.  They  have  remained 
unchanged,  or  improved  oidy  by  selection,  for  many  gen- 
erations. They  are  a  beet  ratherthan  a  dairy  breed.  They 
are  of  varied "  colors — dun,  red,  black,  brown— but  never 
particolored. 

Ayrshire  cattle  originated  in  AjTshire,  Scotland,  and  have 
for  many  years  been  considered  as  a  leading  dairy  breed. 
The  Ayrshire  cows  are  of  medium  size,  willi  wedge-shaped 
l)ody,  slim  neck,  a  small  liead,  and  graceful  upturned  horns. 
In  color  they  vary  considerably,  red  and  white  spotted  or 
mottled  being  the  most  common.  Brown  and  white  is  a 
favorite  combination  wdth  Ayrshii-e  breeders.  Ayrshire 
milk  is  better  adapted  to  clieese"-making  than  to  butter. 

The  Kerry  cow  of  Ireland — sometimes  called  "  the  poor 
man's  cow,"  from  her  moderate  size,  hardiness,  good  milk- 
ing qualities,  and  docility — has  a  neatly  formed  head,  up- 
turned horns,  lively  and  expressive  eyes,  and  a  l)ody  but  lit- 
tle more  than  3  feet  high.     Black  is  the  common  color. 

Short-horns. — This  justly  celebrated  l)reed  has  been 
prominent  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  York,  England, 

since  the  latter 
jiarl  of  the  sev- 
enteenth cen- 
tury. They 
liave  been  bred 
with  great  care 
and  skill  since 
1 TSO.  See 

SlIoKT-HORXS. 

T/ie  C/ian- 
tii'l  Island  cat- 
tle from  the 
islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  (iuern- 
sey,  inthe  Brit- 
ish Channel,  have  long  been  noted  for  their  superior  value 
in  the  production  of  milk  rich  in  butter  properties.  Many 
of  them  have  been  exported  from  .Jersey,  the  largest  island 
of  the  group,  and  in  tlie  U.  S.  they  are  generally  known  by 
tlie  name  ot  Jersev.  though  formerlv  thev  were  often  called 


Short-horn. 


Holstein. 
attention  has  been   called  to  the  large 


Jersey. 


Aldemey.     Tlie  Jersey  lias  a  small  deer-like  head ;  muzzle 
fine  and  dark  and  encircled  by  a  light  color;  horns  small. 


crumpled,  and  of  an  amber  color;  chest  inclined  to  be  nar- 
row ;  tail  fine ;  udder  full  in  form,  well  up  behind,  and  run- 
ning well  forward;  milk-veins  prominent:  escutcheon  or 
milk-niirror  high  and  broad,  and  full  on  thiglis.  They  give 
a  moderate  amount  of  milk  rich  in  butter  fat  of  a  deep  yel- 
low-color. Fawn  is  a  common  and  favorite  color.  Fawn 
and  white  and  gray  are  also  quite  common.  The  Jersey  is 
not  excelled  as  a  family  cow.  Small,  docile,  and  easily  kept, 
she  in  a  marked  degree  comliines  beauty  with  practical  uses. 
The  Guernseys  are  larger  and  hardier  than  the  Jerseys,  but 
have  the  same  general  characteristics. 

IIolstein-Friesian  Cattle. — This  famous  breed  takes  its 
name  from  a  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  German 
empire,  but  it  is  found  in  greatest  ]icrfection  in  the  provinces 
of  North  Holland  and  West  Friesland  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  are  large,  heavy  animals  with  form 
indicating  milking  quality,  nui/.zle  black,  colors  black  and 
white  spotted  or  mottled  in  greater  or  less  inequalities  of 
proportion  on  the  body.  They  are  a  hardy  breed  and  large 
feedei-s,  IIol- 
steins  are  re- 
markable rather 
for  the  quantity 
of  their  milk 
product  than  for 
its  richness, 

and  have  been 
thought  better 
adapted  to  the 
manufacture  ot 
cheese  than  to 
that  of  butter. 
Recently,  however 
yield  of  butter  from  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this 
breed.  Many  of  these  cattle  have  been  exported  to  the  U.  S., 
where,  like  the  Jerseys,  they  have  reached  a  higher  develop- 
ment than  in  their  original  habitats. 

Polled  or  Hornless  Cattle. — The  most  prominent  are  the 
Galloway  and  tlie  Aberdeen  or  Angus,  both  Scotch  breeds, 
and  the"  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  an  Knglish  breed  deriving  its 
name  from  Norfolk.  The  Aberdeens  and  the  Galloways  are 
black,  the  Norfolk  red.  The  first  have  been  housed  and  fed 
better  than  the  second,  and  have  become  smoother,  finer 
animals  of  most  excellent  feeding  qualitv. 

Revised  by  H.  H.  Wixu. 

Cattle-))lagiie  :  See  Rinderpest. 

Cat'tlcya  :  a  genus  of  remarkably  showy  orchids:  na- 
tives of  troiiical  America,  especially  of  Colombia,  and  num- 
bering about  twenty  species,  which  have  under  cultivation 
given  rise  to  iiumljerless  varieties.  Many  of  the  flowers  are 
of  great  size,  often  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  rich 
and  varied  colors,  and  are  much  grown  in  greenhouses.  'J"he 
plants  are  epiphytic,  and  form  thickened  bulb-like  enlarge- 
ments upon  their  leaf-stalks  (pseudo-bulbs),  which  serve  as 
reservoirs  of  food  material.  Among  the  notalde  species  are 
C.  gigas.  C.  qnttata.  C.  intermedia,  C.  lahiata.  C.  mossi<p. 
C.  tnanip,  C.'icarueri.  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Cattol'ica :  a  town  of  Sicily;  province  of  Girgenti  ;  14 
miles  N.  \V.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref. 
10-E).  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  sul- 
phur-mining region.     Pop.  7.000. 

Cat'f  y  (deriv.  of  Slalay  kal'i) :  name  given  in  commerce 
to  a  Chinese  weight  known  also  as  "  kin,"  or  pounil.  The 
weight  equivalent  fixed  at  the  Chinese  custom-house  is 
1-3;J16  lb.  avoir.,  or  0-604.53  ot  a  kilogramme. 

ratiil'llis.  G.\irs  Valerius  :  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  high 
repulal  ion  :  b.  at  or  near  Verona  about  87  B.  c.  lie  became 
in  earlv  life  a  resident  of  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Ciceroimd  Ca-sar.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who  excelled  in 
lyric  poetrv.  He  wrote,  besides  inimerous  lyrics  ajid  epi- 
grams, an  iieroic  or  narrative  poem  entitled  The  Xii/i'iiils 
of  Pel  ens  and  Thetis,  which  is  his  longest  work:  and  a 
|ioem  called  Attis.  in  galliambics,  which  shows  great  power. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  of  his  [loems  are  extant.  They 
are  admired  for  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  their 
style,  and  for  their  intensity  of  feeling,  but  are  in  part 
grosslv  licentious.  I),  about  54  B.  c.  See  R.  Ellis,  A  Com- 
mentiiri/  on  Catullus  (2d  ed.  Oxford,  1889);  text,  with  pro- 
legome'na,  etc.,  1878.  J^l.  \V. 

Cat'uliis,  QuiNTfS  IjUTATIUS  :  a  Roman  general  and  writ- 
er. He  was  chosen  consul  and  a  colleague  of  Gains  Jlarius 
in  103  B.  r.     Catulus  and  Marius  commanded  two  armies. 
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which  united  and  defeated  the  C'imbri  near  Vercelli  in  101 
B.  c.  The  first  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war. 
llavinj;  been  cnndcniniil  to  death  by  the  Marian  parly,  he 
killed  himself  in  H7  B.  c.  His  works  are  lost,  except  two 
epigrams. 

Canc'il,  kow  ka'Ji :  a  river  of  Colombia,  Soul  li  .\nierica  :  rises 
in  the  .Xiides:  flows  nearly  northward  Ihnm^h  I'opayan, 
Canea,  and  .Vntioqiiia.  After  a  course  of  1)80  miles  it  enters 
the  Matrdalena  in  hit.  !*"  25'  X.  The  valley  of  the  Cauca 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  South 
America. 

Cinifa :  the  largest  department  of  Colombia,  occupying 
the  wliole  southern  portion  and  a  sti'ip  on  the  western 
side  extending  from  Kcuador  to  the  depart  moiit  of  Pan- 
ama, with  II  short  coast  on  the  Caril>lieiin  Sea:  area,  by 
ollicial  eslimatc,  2")7.4"-24  sq.  miles,  but  this  includes  a  vast 
region  claimed  bv  Brazil  and  l"'.cuador.  Pop.  (1803)  esti- 
mated at  TOO.OW), "including  200,(l()()  wild  Indians.  Capital, 
Popayan.  It  is  nalMrally  divided  into  the  mountainous 
western  portion,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  but  conlaining 
all  the  civilized- pojudat ion,  and  the  great  plains  of  the 
southeastern  part.  The  first  includes  the  vallevs  of  tlie  up- 
per Cauca  and  Atrato,  with  the  western  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  between  them,  and  a  lower  coast  range.  Southward, 
where  the  western  Cordillera  unites  with  the  central  and 
eastern  branches,  the  whole  country  is  mountainous,  with 
seversd  volcanic  peaks  and  elevated  basins  similar  to  that  of 
Quito.  The  higher  valleys  are  cool  and  healthful.  Lower 
down  the  valleys  and  coasts  are  hot  and  often  sickly.  Rains 
are  abun<lanl.  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  no  well- 
marked  dry  season.  Forest  growths  are  extensive.  The 
mo.st  imporlant  products  arecofTee,  tobacco, cacao,  cinchona, 
ridiber,  and  hides.  The  gold  and  silver  mines,  especially  of 
'  "0(1  he  northern  portion),  are  very  rich,  but  are  imper- 
:  ly  worked.  Southeastern  Cauca  is  included  in  the  gi%at 
i.kiiu  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  It  is  one  of  the  least- 
known  regions  of  South  America, covered  in  great  part  witli 
forest,  crossed  by  unexplored  rivers,  and  peopled  only  by 
scattered  tribes  of  wild  Indians.  HERBiiHT  H.  Smith. 

Cnnea'sia  :  the  Russian  territory  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  on  each  side  of  the  t'aucasus  .Mouuliiius.  It 
consists  of  ten  provinces,  of  which  three  (Kuban,  Stavropol, 
and  Terek)  are  in  Europe  and  form  Cis-Caucasia,  or  North- 
ern Caucasia,  while  the  seven  others  (Kutais,  Tiflis,  Kllza- 
bethpol,  Baku.  Krivan.  Daghestan,  and  Kars)  form  Trans- 
Caucasia,  or  Caucasia  in  Asia.  The  area  of  Cis-Caucasia  is 
89.497  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1897)  ;i.786,900 ;  Trans-Caucasia,  area, 
91,346  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1897)  r),9:30.6r);^. 

Ciliica'siain  (i.  e.  pertaining  to  Caucasus):  an  epithet 
somewhat  loosely  applied  to  the  principal  white  races  of 
mankind.  The  Circassians  and  Ceorgiaiis  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Caucasus  have  been  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  suggested  the  name.  According  lo 
Blumenbach,  the  Caucasian  race  is  the  principal  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  human  family,  and  the  original  stock  from 
which  the  other  races  have  sprung.  It  also  f<jrms  one  of 
the  three  varieties  of  Cuvier.  It  compiises  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  including,  besides 
the  Aryan  races  (see  Arvax).  the  llcbrew.s,  Phu'iiicians, 
and  Arabs.  But  the  inhal)itauts  of  the  Caucasus,  so  long 
held  to  be  types  of  the  I'airopiim  variety,  are  now  by  some 
e.wluded  from  it  altogether,  and  classed"  with  the  Mongols. 
The  question  of  their  relationship  is  a  very  obscure  one. 
The  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  Caucasian  type  wiw 
formed  is  thus  staled  l>y  Lathani :  "  Blumenbach  had  a  soli- 
tary tJeorgian  skull,  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  his  col- 
lection, that  of  a  Greek  being  the  next.  Hence  it  was  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  skull  of  the  more  organized  divisions  of 
our  species.  More  than  this,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  type, 
and  introiluceil  the  term  Caucasian.  Xever  has  a  siiigle 
head  done  more  harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  the  way 
of  posthumous  mischief  by  this  well-shaped  he.id  of  a  female 
from  Cieorgia."'  As  commonly  used,  the  term  Caucasiun  is 
objectionable,  as  confounding  under  one  name  nations  (as, 
for  example,  the  Arabs  and  (iermans)  who  have  at  best  a 
very  remote  relationship;  while  it  has  often  led  to  a  still 
greater  error — that  of  separating. on  trivial  and  superficial 
grounds,  nations  who  are  unquestionably  closely  related, 
such  as  the  dark-comnlexicmed  Hindus  and  the  light-com- 
plexioned  Teutons  and  Cells. 

Cail'ca.sus  (tir.  (i  Kawoo-oj  or  6  KavKcuris):  a  lofty  moun- 
tain-niiige  whieli   extends  between   the  Black    Sea  and  the 


Caspian,  and  lies  along  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  B90  miles  long,  and  extends  from  the  peninsula 
of  Taman  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  to  the 
peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  Connected  with 
this  central  chain  are  several  branches  or  transvei-so  ridges 
on  both  sides.  The  culminating  point  of  the  Caucasus  is 
Mt.  Elburz.  which  is  near  the  middle  of  the  central  chain, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  about  18.570  feet.  Its  base  is  7,(!()0 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  next  highest  is  Jit.  Kasliek, 
1G,3.')2  feet,  E.  of  which  is  the  Dariel  Pass.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  only  pass  by  which  carriages  can  cross  the  Cau- 
casus. The  highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  formed  of 
trachyte  or  porphyry,  below  which  occur  granite,  syenite, 
etc.  'Limestone,  slate,  and  other  stratifie<l  rocks  ap^iear  at 
the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  these  mountains.  The  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  is  here  about  11.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Some  parts  of  the  Caucasus  are  destitute  of  trees, 
but  the  secondary  ranges  near  the  Black  Sea  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  wal- 
nut. The  cereal  grains  flourish  7.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  lower  valleys  produce  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  the  grape.  The  principal  rivers  that  rise  among  these 
mountains  are  the  Kuban,  Kur,  and  Terek.  The  scenery  of 
this  region  is  saitl  to  be  very  lieautiful  and  jiicturesque. 
Among  its  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  The  inhab- 
ilanls  of  the  Caucasus  comprise  a  variety  of  tribes,  who 
speak  different  languages  and  are  subject  to  Russia.  Among 
these  tribes  are  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Lcsgliiaus. 
They  are  noted  for  their  love  of  freedom  ;  and  to  maintain 
their  independence  they  waged  a  long  war  against  the  Rus- 
sian invaders,  which  was  terminated  by  I  he  capture  of  their 
leader,  .Sehamyl,  in  1859.     See  Caucasian. 

Caiieliy,  koshee',  Augusti\  Lodis :  mathematician  ;  b. 
in  Paris,  "Aug.  21,  1789.  He  gained  a  prize  of  the  Institute 
in  1815  for  his  Memoir  on  Vie  Theory  of  Wnvex.  At  Prague, 
where  lu;  resided  as  tutor  to  the  Conite  de  Chanibord,  he 
published  a  Memoir  on  the  Dispersion  of  Lii/lil  (18:J7).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Profes- 
sor of  Jlcchanics  in  the  Polrtcchnic  School  in  1816.  He 
published,  besides  other  works.  Lectures  on  the  Differential 
Caleuliis  (1826),  and  succeeded  Biot  as  professor  of  astron- 
omy in  1848,  but,  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Napoleon 
III.,  was  retired  under  his  empire.  I),  in  Paris.  Mav  23, 
1857.     See  his  Life  (Paris,  1868)  by  Vnlson. 

Caucus:  a  meeting  of  citizens  for  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates to  be  supported  at  a  pending  election,  or  of  legislators 
or  others  to  confer  and  decide  u])on  party  measures  or 
poli<:y.  The  word  originated  in  Boston  during  the  popular 
iliscontent  and •  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  —  Boston,  tlie  cradle  and  focus  of  this 
agitation,  being  then  a  straggling  maritime  village,  mainly 
supported  by  commerce  and  the  seaboard  fisheries,  wliicli 
gave  importance  to  the  arts  subsidiary  to  navigation.  The 
calkern  of  vessels  were  thus  relatively  numerous;  they 
were  robust,  active  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  they 
were  itnlisted,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  patriotcan.se.  Their 
work  was  done  at  the  North  End.  where  but  few  houses 
had  yet  been  built,  and  their  dwellings  were  mainly  in  that 
neighborhood.  If  they  had  a  place  of  meeting  as  a  craft,  it 
would  naturaUv  be  chosen  for  their  political  gatherings  as 
well;  and  the  'fories  or  loyalists,  seeing  these  convened  at 
the  calkers'  headquarters,  would  call  them  calkers  meetings, 
implying  that  none  but  low-bred  mechanics  and  their  like 
were  hostile  to  the  royal  cau.se.  Caucus — at  first  a  corrup- 
tion of  calkers — thus  became  the  received  designation  of  a 
political  meeting,  especially  if  held  with  closed  doors.  The 
wt>rd  first  ap|)ears  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams,  under  date 
of  Feb.,  1703,  as  follows:  "This  day  found  that  the  Caucus 
Club  meets  at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes, 
the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  (militia)  regiment."  Ailams  adds 
thai  the  town-oflicers  and  representalives  were  first  chosen 
in  this  club  before  they  were  elected  in  town  meeting. 
Gordon's  llislory  of  the  Revolution  a.sserts  that  the  caucus 
dales  back  at  least  to  1725,  and  that  Samuel  Adams's  father 
and  some  twenty  others  devised  and  employed  it  to  concen- 
trate the  power  of  the  town  in  their  own  hands.  He  adds 
that  Samuel  .\dams  wa^;  first  made  representative  of  Boston 
through  the  instrumenlalily  of  the  caucus,  which  thence- 
forth formed  an  important  ]iart  of  the  machinery  whereby 
the  Revolution  was  iueiteil  and  maintained. 

That  the  majority  of  a  legislative  body  should  hold  a  cau- 
cus for  the  selection  of  the  ollicers  of  that  body  can  not  be 
reasonably  gainsaid,  the  minority  being  at  perfect  liberty  to 
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do  likewise  :  while  any  member  of  the  majority,  dissatisfied 
with  its  choice,  may  claim  anil  exercise,  if  he  will,  the 
right  to  bolt.  But  wlien,  aliout  1804.  a  caucus  of  tlie  Ke- 
publican  (JefEersoiiian)  members  of  Congress  was  held  ex- 
pressly to  recommend  persons  to  be  supported  at  the  polls 
by  Republicans  living  in  districts  represented  by  Feder- 
aiists.  thus  giving  to  the  people  of  those  districts  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  their  candidates,  the  legitimacy  of  the  as- 
sumption involved  in  such  nominations  was  gravely  ques- 
tioned. Yet  the  candidates  of  the  caucus  conlinned  to  l>e 
(•hoscn— with  docility,  if  not  witli  alacrity— until  1824. 
wlien  tlie  system  liroke  down  ignominiously  upon  William 
H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  being  nominated  for  President, 
with  Albert  Gallatin,  of  PennsVlrania,  for  Vice-President. 
This  ticket  was  badly  defeated,  the  friends  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Henry  Clay,  forming 
two-thirds  of  those  elected  to  eitlier  House,  uniting  in  a 
public  reconnnendation  that  the  fiat  of  the  caucus  be  disre- 
gai-ded — in  tact,  defied.  Mr.  Crawford  received  less  than  a 
fourth  of  tile  electoral  votes,  the  vote  staniling— Jackson  99, 
Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  tUay  37.  This  sent  the  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  elected  Adams  by  a 
coalition  of  the  supporters  of  Adams  and  Clay;  the  vote 
standing— for  Adams,  13  States  ;  Jackson.  7 ;  C^rawford,  4. 
This  was  tlie  last  caucus  of  members  of  Congress  which  as- 
sumed to  nominate  candidates  for  the  peojile.  and  Icgishi- 
tive  caucuses  with  like  purposes  also  have  been  discarded  liy 
all  parties,  thongh  caucuses  continue  to  be  held  for  the 
choice  of  candidates  to  be  supported  by  the  body  whose 
members  make  the  nomination. 

Preside/it  in!  Convention-i. — The  first  nominating  national 
convention  was  lield  in  1832  l)y  the  Anli-JIasons,  who  pre- 
sented William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  for  President,  with 
Xatlianiel  EUniaker.  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President. 
In  1836  tlie  Democrats  held  a  like  convention,  which  nomi- 
nated Martin  Van  linren,  of  New  York,  for  I'resident, 
with  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President. 
Tiie  Whigs  held  their  first  national  convention  at  Harris- 
burg  in  Dec.  1839.  and  i>resented  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  with  John  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  Vice-President.  Tliese  were  elected  over  Van 
I5uren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  Democratic  incum- 
bents, who  had  triumplied  four  years  previously.  Each  and 
every  national  party  luis  since  selected  its  candidates  mainly 
by  a  delegated  convention. 

"  Tlie  local  caucus  for  tlie  sclecition  of  candidates  for  local 
offices,  and  especially  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conven- 
tions that  will  nominate  the  more  important  State  and  national 
candidates,  probalily  has  been  tlie  chiel  tiidd  for  fraud  and 
oppression.  The  voters  as  a  rule  liave  taken  little  interest 
in  such  caucuses,  but.  generally  liave  left  lliein  to  be  man- 
aged liy  the  local  politicians,  who.  tiy  simply  notifying  their 
followers  to  be  firesent.  have  easily  cominanded  a  majority. 
Where,  however,  there  has  been  the  prolialiility  of  a  contest, 
shrewd  managei-s  have  not  hesitated  to  call  a  meeting  to  or- 
der by  fast  watches;  to  get  to  the  aiiiminled  place  with 
their  followers  liel'ore  the  appointed  time,  and  then  liar 
the  iloor  against  their  opponents;  to  call  the  meeting  on 
short  notice,  or  in  an  obscure  place:  and  by  other  similarly 
inifair  means  t  hey  have  tried  to  get  the  lictter  of  their  oiipo- 
nenls  and  to  secure  the  regular  delegation  to  the  nominating 
convention.  If  their  opponents  sent  a  contesting  dele<;ation, 
the  convention  usually  has  seated  the  delegation  favoring  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.     See  Nominatixo  Conventions. 

All  mi'ni/>i'i:i  of  III''  jMir/i/  mv  su|iposed  to  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  caucus;  and  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  smaller 
cities  the  right  has  generally  lieen  freely  granted.  In  the 
larger  cities,  however,  es|ic>cially  in  New  York,  it  has  been 
assuimvl  liy  the  party  managers  that  a  list  of  their  voters  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  fraud.  The  result  has  been 
that,  practically,  a  society  has  been  formed  which  limits  its 
own  membership,  admllling  only  those  whose  names  are 
presented  liy  members,  ami  who  pledge  themselves  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  the  central  committee,  and  to  supjiort  the 
candidates  nominated  by  tlie  society.  By  these  means  it 
Im-s  happened  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  of  the  great  jiarties  could  tidce  part  in  the 
nomination  of  the  regular  c.-indidates.  See  article  (\iiiriix 
in  hii\(>v'A  f'l/clo/iii'iliii  iif  I'lililiciil  Scieiicii;  also  artich'  liy 
A.  C.  Beniheini,  I'lirli/  On/iinizaliimn  and  their  ^'uiiiijin- 
tions  l/i  Piihlic  (Iflicf  in  S'cw  York  Vity,  in  Pulitical  iSci- 
eiice  Quarlcrli/,  vol.  iii.,  p.  99. 

To  avoid  these  evils  some  States  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding ior  primarij  elections,  in  which  the  members  of  each 


party  are  registered  and  vote  by  ballot  under  practically  the 
same  laws  that  obtain  at  a  general  election.  The  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  ballots  then  becomes  the 
regular  canditlate  of  his  party.  This  system,  however, 
only  throws  the  informal  caucus  back  one  step,  and  it  will 
stili  be  held  to  select  candidates  for  the  primary  elections. 
See  Primary  Elections. 

Perhaps  no  better  method  of  purifying  the  caucus  has 
been  suggested  than  to  insist  u]ion  all  legal  nominations 
being  made  by  petition  of  a  comyiarativcly  few  voters,  and 
to  have  the  names  of  all  candidates  so  nominated  printed 
upon  the  election  ballot  without  party  designation.  It 
is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  no  perfect  mode  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  the  popular  suffrage  has  yet  been  de- 
vised.   See  Ballot  Reform. 

Revised  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

Cau'dine  Forks  (Lat.  Farcul(i>  Caudinw) :  two  narrow 
mountain-gorges  or  defiles  near  the  town  of  Candinm.  in  an- 
cient Samnium.  They  are  celclirated  in  connection  wdth  a 
humiliating  disaster  which  the  Roman  army  sutfered  in  321 
B.  c.  A  large  army  commanded  by  the  consuls  Titiis  Vetu- 
rius  and  Spurius  Postuniius  were  inarching  against  the 
Samnites.  According  to  Livy,  this  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  marched  through  one  gorge  or 
|iass  into  a  small  valley  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  and 
soon  found  that  both  of  the  passes  were  blocked  u])  with 
trees  and  stones.  The  lionians  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  unconditionally  to  Caius  Pontius,  the  Samnite 
general,  who  reijuired  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  then 
permitted  them  to  return  to  Rome.  Caudium  was  on  the 
Appian  Way,  21  Roman  miles  K.  of  Capua.  Niebuhr  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  the  Romans  must  have  been  defeated 
in  battle  before  they  were  shut  u))  between  the  two  passes, 
and  Cicero  twice  alludes  to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Caudium.  In  one  place  he  says.  "  Cum  male  pug- 
natnra  ad  Cauilium  esset."     {De  Officiis,  iii.,  30.) 

Caul :  the  thin  membrane  which  sometimes  covers  the 
head  of  the  child  at  birth.  This  is  part  of  the  general  mem- 
branous sac  enveloping  the  child  in  the  womb,  and  its  ap- 
pearance over  the  child's  head  is  due  to  unusual  place  of 
rupture  of  the  sac.  In  ancient  times  it  was  considered  a 
higlilv  jiropitious  circumstance  to  be  born  with  a  caul,  and 
the  person  purchasing  a  caul  thereby  secured  for  himself 
vari<ius  ha]iiiy  prospects.  The  caul  was  of  particular  value 
to  advocates,'  who  by  its  possession  thought  to  olitain  elo- 
quence, and  to  seamen  to  secure  them  against  drowning,  and 
in  consequence  large  sums  were  at  times  offered  £or  the 
charm.  This  superstition  has  continued  to  the  present  day 
as  far  as  seamen  are  concerned,  and  advertisements  of  cauls, 
so  common  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  century,  are  still 
occasionally  seen.  William  Pepper. 

Caiilaiiicoiirt.  kr/liiiVkoor'.  Armand  Auotstin  Louis,  de ; 
Duke  of  Vieeiiza:  diplnmati>t  of  the  first  empire;  b.  at  Cau- 
laincourt.  a  village  in  the  dcpartnienl  of  Somine,  Fr.ance, 
Dec.  9.  1772 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  19.  1827.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1787;  was  made  a  general  in  1805;  was  sent  in  1807 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petcrsljiirg.  His  position  there  was  in 
the  lieginning  rather  difficult,  as  the  Russian  nobility  be- 
lieved him  implicated  in  tlie  capture  of  the  Prince  d'  Eii- 
ghien.  and  declined  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him.  Tlie 
Empcror  Alexander,  however. 'who  had  great  confidence  in 
him.  fullv  exonerated  him.  Uiialile  to  prevent  the  breach 
between  Alexander  and  Najioleon.  he  resigned  his  position 
in  1811,  but  was  in  1813  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  as  such  was  present  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  1814. 
It  was  due  to  his  influence  on  Alexander  that  the  island  of 
Elba  was  granted  to  Naiiolcoii.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  was  again  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi'airs.  L'lulertlie  Bour- 
bons he  lived  in  retirement. 

CaiiHttowcr  [based  upon  the  Jjatin  form  of  Fr.  cliou- 
flriiri  (tlowereil  cabbage;  cLGvrm.  JJIiiineukolil),  cauliflora, 
'with  adaiilation  to  Eiig.  /oH'cr] :  a  plant  of  the  mustard 
family  and  of  the  same  species  as  the  Cabbage  {</.  v.).  The 
edible  jKirtion  is  a  head  composed  of  the  transformed  flow- 
ers and  flower-.stems.  The  caulillower  is  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  choicest  vegetables  of  temperate  climates.  The  head 
is  cooki'd  in  various  ways  after  the  manner  of  iirepariiig 
ealibage.  The  |ilaiit  is  cultivated  in  different  methods  in 
dilteivnt  parts  of  the  U.S.  In  .some  regions  it  is  gr<iwn 
as  an  early  crop,  in  which  case  the  seed  is  sown  in  hot- 
beds or  cold-frames,  and  the  crop  is  cultivated  in  es.sciitial- 
ly  the  same  manner  as  early  cabbages.  In  other  places, 
as  upon   Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  it  is  treated  as  a  late  or  fall 
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crop.  The  cauliflower  deraaiids  a  rather  moist  soil  and 
humid  atmosphero,  and  it  is  therefore  not  adapted  to  much 
of  tlu'  iiiliTior  of  AiiHTicH  where  the  summers  are  very  liot 
and  dry.  'I'lie  scaeoast  re^'ions,  as  tlie  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, Long  L'^land.and  the  I'uget  Sound  region,  are  thouglit 
to  be  partieidarly  adapted  to  the  plant.  The  head  is  usual- 
ly bleached,  or  rather  jirotected  from  sun-scorching,  by 
tireaking  the  leaves  over  it  when  it  is  nearlv  grown.  Cauli- 
flower seed  is  mostly  grown  in  Kuroiic.  The  raising  of  it, 
however.  Iiius  lieen  uinlcrlaUcn  with  gratifying  success  in 
the  neighborhoixl  of  I'liget  Sdiinil,  Washington.  Hroceoli  is 
a  large  and  late  type  of  caidiflower.  L.  H.  IJ.vii.KV. 

Citillo'iiia  :  an  ancient  (iivek  city  and  seaport  of  Italy; 
in  Bniltium,  between  Locri  and  the  (iiUf  of  Scyllaeium.  It 
was  an  important  city  about  HW,  H.  c.  According  to  Por- 
phyry, I'yt  hagorius  sought  refuge  >n  Caulonia  after  his  e.\- 
imisiiju  from  Crotona.  The  people  of  Caulonia  formed  a 
league  with  tlii>se  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  In  ;)8!)  n.  r.  I)i- 
onysius  the  Kldcr  invndcil  .Magini  (ir:ecia  with  a  large  army, 
and  besieged  Caidoiiia.  wliich  \ir  took.  He  thi'ii  removed 
the  iidialiitanl-i  to  Syracuse. 

Caillopteris  jOr.  Kav\6s.  stem  +  -m-tpis.  fern] :  a  generic 
name  for  certain  fossil  trunks  of  tree-ferns,  clueHy  I'aleo- 
7,oie,  with  roundish,  separate,  jietiolar  sears  in  ijuinciineial 
rows,  each  sear  having  a  U-shaped  or  oval  vascular  bundle 
similar  to  that  in  the  related  living  Cyatheae.en'. 

Can|io'li('iin :  an  .Vraucanian  Indian  of  Chili;  b.  about 
1521).  ami  ilntcd  tucini  or  chief  of  liis  trilie  in  \Ty>.\.  Ho  re- 
newed the  war  on  the  Spaniards,  forced  Ihem  to  abandon 
Araueo  and  Tucapel,  ami,  aided  liy  the  advirc  of  Lauiako 
(y.  (■.).  defeated  and  killed  the  governor,  \'aldivia,  who  was 
hastening  to  the  rrlirf  of  Tueapcl  (l)ec-.  'A\,  1.")."):!).  For  sev- 
eral yi'ars  the  .\rauc'aiiians  carried  on  a  sucees-;ful  war.  until 
Imperial  anil  Villa  Hii'a  were  the  only  Spanish  posts  left  in 
Southern  Chili.  In  bi.'Ji  ('aupolieaii  was  twice  defeateil  l)y 
the  governor,  Ilurlado  de  Mendoza.  aiui  was  at  length  cap- 
tured by  the  .Spaniards  and  impali'd  alive  at  Canele  (1.~).~>H). 

I1i;iu)i:rt  II.  Smith. 

Cans,  ko,  or  Caulx,  .Salomon,  de:  n  Freni-h  engiiu'cr;  b. 
in  Dieppe  in  l.")7fi :  a  I'rotestaiit  who  lived  nuieli  in  (lermany 
and  England;  cousidereil  by  .\rago  to  be  the  inventorof  the 
steam-engine.  He  published  in  \ii\~>  a  work  on  motive-pow- 
ers entitled  Lex  Kiiisoii.i  dcs  Fi)Iti:i  iitDiii'iinlrn,  etc.,  which 
gives  a  theorem  on  the  expansion  and  condensation  of  steam. 
I.  in  Paris,  June  (i.  IGiti. 

Cause:  in  law,  an  action,  suit,  or  controversy  in  a  court 
of  justice;  a  ca.se;  a(|uestion  tried  before  a  judge.  The  term 
cause  refers  more  ])arti<-idarly  to  the  subject  matter  in  dis- 
pute, while  the  terms  action  and  suit  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  legal  procedure.         Revised  liy  F.  SruR(iKs  Ai.LE.N'. 

Cause :  in  O.ntolooy  (q.  r.),  any  juinciple  which  in  any 
way  whatever  embraces  the  (iROL'ND  (<j.  r.)  or  Kkaso.n  (i;.  v.) 
why  anyttiingdivcrse  from  itself  exists.  The  |irineiple  eorre- 
sponilcnt  with  //lix  principle  is  called  Eki-'i:it  {</.  r.),  and  the 
relation  which  exists  between  cause  and  ellect  is  niiificitili/. 

Causes  have  been  divided  into  five  clas.ses  ( fou r  by  Aris- 
totle) :  I.  The  cffirii'iif  or  operative  cause.  Its  activity  may  be 
intransitivit — that  is,  li)iitiiiii.cnl — or  transitive  or  transient — 
that  is,  eiiumi'iif.  The  ffficitiit  cause  is  by  pre-eminence  the 
cause,  and  is  usu.-dly  meant  if  I  he  word  caiixi-  is  not  oualified. 
There  imiy  lie  miiiisHi'x  or  coiiililidiix.  eveii  to  the  degree  of 
mnf  ijiiii  noil,  and  there  m;iy  be  iicfa.iiiin,  but  these  ideas  are 
nut  to  be  loiifmnided,  as  tlii'y  often  are,  with  that  of  cause. 
Ellicient  causes  are  subdivided  into  prinuiry  and  secondary; 
univei'sal  or  geiu'ral,  ami  particular;  principal  and  insiru- 
merital;  univoc.il  ami  eiinivocal ;  causes  nfr.w  and /»;•  «rfi'- 
deiix;  adei|iiate  and  iuaileipiate  ;  free  ami  necessary  ;  physi- 
cal and  moral:  luoximate,  remote,  and  ultimate;  relative 
and  absiiliite.  'I'liere  is  in  the  train  of  causes  a  siihuidina- 
tiiiii.  and  this  is  material  or  formal.  See  Matkhhi.  Cause 
Olid  FoUMAI.  Caisk. 

The  ontological  principles  deduced  are:  Tliere  isnoefTcet 
without  a  cause;  out  of  nothing  nothing  comes;  nothing 
can  be  theetlicient  cause  of  il.self ;  two  things  can  not  lie  tlic 
reciprocal  cause  of  each  other;  the  etfeet  and  the  cause  arc 
almii/s  proportioned  t<i  each  other;  whatever  is  in  theelTect 
must  in  some  sense  be  in  the  cause:  the  cause  of  the  cause  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  cIVecl  ;  the  same  causes  always  jiroduce 
the  same  etfeets;  the  cause  must  be  present,  cither  immedi- 
ately or  mediately,  with  that  which  it  effects. 

II.  The  Material;  III.  The  Formal;  IV.  The  Exemplary 
(Plato);  and  V.  The  Final  Cause. 


The  names  most  distinguished  in  connection  with  the 
philosophical  theories  of  cause  are  Heraclitus  and  Protago- 
ras (ilenial  of  the  noliiin),  Plato  (idea,  matter,  operative  prin- 
ciple; immediately  eyiili'Ut,  free  and  physical;  conditional 
and  absolute),  Aristotle  (fourfold  division;  first  cause  of 
motion),  Bruno  (principle,  internal;  cause,  external;  first 
cause,  final),  Ilobbes  (|)oteney  and  act),  Descartes  (as.sistanee), 
De  la  Forge,  Malebranche  (occasional  causes),  Sjiinoza  (a<ie- 
quatc  cause;  cause  of  divine  acts  identical  with  cause  of  di- 
vine existence),  Locke  (a)ipearance  of  changes),  Leibnitz 
(pre-established  harmony),  Ihmu',  lirown  (observation  of  se- 
(luenee,  habit,  not  by,  but  after,  natural  instinct,  ajiart  from 
rea.son,  blind  belicll,  Kant  (a  fundamental,  synthetical,  it 
priori  judgnunit,  a  postulate  of  pure  reason,  category  of  re- 
lation), Keid,  .Stewart  (intuition).  De  Biran,  Cousin  (self-con- 
sciousness, personal  causation),  Eiclite  (positiugs  of  the  Ego, 
self-originated  subjective  moililicalion),  Sehelliug.  llegel 
(spontaneity,  all  bflng  has  in  it  the  internal  impulse  and 
power  to  become),  Hamilton  (the  comlitioiied  ;  mental  im]ii>- 
tence),  Schopenhauer  (the  occasion  for  the  plienonieuoii  of 
Will).  Among  later  points  made,  the  most  important  is 
that  each  sphere  of  nature  is  controlled  by  a  s|)eci(ic  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  of  causality.  All  the  views  are  redvicilile 
to  two:  the  conception  of  cause  is  either  a  priori  or  «  pi>x- 
lerinri.  and  each  of  these  is  either  origiuid  orderivative.  In 
the  application  of  the  idea  of  cause  arise  the  terms  causal 
princi|ile,  causal  judgment,  causal  nexus,  causal  connection, 
causal  union,  causal  relation. 

One  of  the  most  specious  and  widely  accepted  fallacies  is 
that  ctiiine  precedex  effect.  Cause  and  effect  are  absolute 
coi-relates,  so  that  in  iioiut  of  time,  cause  can  not  be  liefore 
effect,  but  the  two  sides  of  the  relation  come  into  simultane- 
ous being.  Xor  can  cause,  as  such,  exist  without  effect.  .\s 
a  term  of  relation,  cause  is  as  dependent  on  effect  as  effect 
on  cause.  The  order  of  priority  is  therefore  purely  logical 
and  mental.  Nor  is  it  true  that  a  thing  nui.-it  be  (in  time), 
before  it  becomes  a  cause.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it  shall 
be  ii'/ien  it  becomes  a  cause.  Hence  the  thoughts  of  an  eter- 
nal mind,  the  acts  of  an  eternal  being,  may  lie  eteriuil.  In 
the  World  about  us  all  that  lienimeK  cause  ej-istn  in  deed  be- 
fore it  Ijirome.i  cause,  but  the  reason  of  tliis  is  that  every 
source  of  cause,  in  our  sphere,  is  also  an  effect,  and  must  be 
as  an  effect  before  it  can  art  as  a  cause.  Xeverthelcss,  it  be- 
comes cause  strictly  i'i'»n(//f(«('OHs/y  irit/i  the  effect,  not  l/efore 
it.  The  true  conception  of  cause  therefore  is  demonstrably 
not  that  of  sc(|uence  in  time,  as  Hume  contends,  liut  the  one 
we  luive  given — to  wit,  that  cause  is  that  whieh  conlaius  the 
reason  of  the  effect,  and  hence  that  the  relation  is  a  neces- 
.sary  one,  and  is  as  certain  where  we  can  not  observe  its  result 
as  where  we  can.  Innumerable  instances  can  be  given  of 
the  invariable  sequence,  in  time,  of  one  thing  which  is  not 
the  elfect  of  another. 

That  in  virtue  of  which  a  causal  agent  can  become  cause, 
we  call  power.  Some  of  the  postulates  which  hold  good  as 
to  cause  and  effect  in  the  inori/anic  world  are  not  ilcmon- 
slralily  valid  in  the  inorganic,  and  seem  to  fail  entirely  in 
the  sphere  of  freedom  and  of  intellect.  So  compli'te  is  the 
mind's  recognition  of  the  nature  of  cause  that  on  a  state- 
ment of  any  uumlier  of  purely  hi/pot/ietical  caxes  it  will  at 
once  decide  which  of  the  two  terms  is  cause,  which  is  elTcct, 
if  the  statement  is  such  as  to  help  the  mind  to  see  which  of 
the  terms  must  contain  the  reason  of  the  other. 

Revised  by  W.  T.  Hakuis. 

Causes  ofleltres.  kciz  saylebr' :  celebrated  causes  or  trials, 
particularly  <'ertaiu  French  slate  trials  of  the  seventeenth 
and  iMghlecntli  centuries,  the  rejiorts  of  the  decisions  of 
which  are  contained  in  two  collections,  one  by  (iayot  de 
Pitivalaud  another  liy  Des  Essarts.  In  general,  any  trial 
wliieh  is  especially  interc-iting  or  remarkable  in  its  incidents 
is  called  a  caune  celebre, as  the  Ticiihorne  Trim.  (<;.  v,). 

F.  SriRiiKs  Allex. 

Caiissin  de  Perceval,  kosiindc-pilrs  vaal',  Armand  Pi- 
erre :  French  Arabic  scholar,  17n.5-iy71 ;  Profes.sor  of  Mod- 
ern .\raliii-  in  Paris.  His  most  famous  work  is  his  J'J.ixnix 
siir  riii.iliiire  r/e.s  Arabes  iiraiif  f  Ixlamiitme  (Paris.  1847-4t*), 
a  monument  of  learuiug  and  good  judgment.  His  father, 
Jean  Jacipies,  was  also  a  .Semitist  of  merit.        C.  H.  Tov. 

Caustic  [from  G\:  KavaTmis,  ca|)able  of  burning,  deriv.  of 
Koiav.  burn]:  a  substance  whieh  exerts  a  disintegrating  or 
destructive  effect  upon  animal  tissues.  Caustics  usually 
produce  a  sensation  as  of  burning,  whence  the  nami', 
"Lunar  caustic"  is  the  silver  nitrate,  so  called  because 
Inna   (the   moon)   is  the  old   alchemical   name   for  silver. 
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Caustic  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  mafrnesia  are  in  effect  like 
substances  when  pure,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  less  active  carbonates.  Many  other  chemical  reagents 
are  used  in  surgery  as  caustics,  notably  the  nitric,  chromic, 
and  arsenious  acids  and  bromine. 

Cai'Stic,  in  optics,  is  a  term  applied  to  curved  lines 
formed  liy  a  series  of  points  wliere  {from  the  intersection  of 
reflected  or  refracted  rays)  the  heat  and  light  are  most  in- 
tense. Reflected  rays  produ<'e  catacaustics — refracted  rays, 
diacaustics.  The  study  of  caustic  surfaces  and  curves  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  construction  of  lenses  and 
mirrors.  For  example,  it  lias  lieen  fouml  that  the  caustic 
by  reflection  from  a  paral)oloid  of  revolution  is  reduced  to 
a  point  wlien  tlie  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  jiaraboloid.  For  this  reason  parabolic  reflectors  have 
been  introduced  with  great  success  into  many  optical  in- 
struments. 

Cantery  [from  Gr.  Kamripiov.  branding-iron,  deriv.  of 
Koidv.  lun-ii] :  in  surgery,  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron. 
Wliite  heat  should  rarely  if  ever  be  used,  as  it  permits 
bleeding  afterward.  It  is  otherwise  called  "  actual  cautery," 
to  distinguish  it  from  "iiotential  cautery."  or  the  applica- 
tion of  a  chemical  reagent  as  a  caustic.  "Cautery"  is  also 
the  small  iron  instrument  which  is  heated  and  applied  in 
this  operation.  The  actual  cautery  is  useful  in  destroying 
certain  morbid  and  gangrenous  tissues,  in  staying  hiPmor- 
rhages.  and  in  relieving  severe  local  pain.  It  has  a  valuable 
derivative  effect  in  many  cases,  and  when  properly  applied 
after  thorough  freezing  of  the  part  V)y  ice  and  salt  produces 
comparatively  little  pain.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  produce 
a  slight,  and  sometimes  a  profound,  local  effect.  The  actual 
cautery  is  a  favorite  method  of  treatment  in  certain  spinal 
affections.  Galvano  cautery  is  a  platinum  wire  heated  by  a 
galvanic  current  to  the  required  temperature.  See  JIoxA. 
Revised  by  William  Pepper. 

Cailtili' :  a  province  of  Chili ;  created  in  1887  from  a  part 
of  Araucania.  It  is  on  the  river  Cautin  or  Imperial,  in  lat. 
39°  S.  Cajiital,  Teinuco.  Area,  3,126  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
(1895)  78.2-21. 

Cavaigfiiac.  ka'a  vanyalik'.  Godekroy:  a  French  Republi- 
can journalist :  son  of  .lean  Baptiste  Cavaignae  (1762-1829) : 
figured  in  the  revolution  of  1830;  b.  in  Paris  in  1801.  He 
was  driven  into  exile  in  183o.  returned  in  1841.  and  became 
one  of  the  editr)rs  of  Ln  Ri'fonne.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
po|)ular  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.     D.  May  5,  1845. 

Cavalarnae.  Louis  ErcEXE :  general  and  statesman ; 
brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  15.  1802.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  Algeria,  where  he  was  sent  in 
1832;  became  a  colonel  in  1841,  and  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Oran  in  1847.  In  Mar.,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  in  tlie  next  month  was  in- 
vited by  Lamartine  to  go  to  Paris  and  defend  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  mob.  He  reached  that  capital  on 
May  17,  and  Wiis  then  atipointed  Jlinister  of  War.  He 
displayed  much  energy,  skill,  and  presence  of  mind  in  his 
operations  against  tlie  socialists  and  communists,  who  be- 
gan a  great  insurrection  in  Paris  on  June  33,  and  were  de- 
feated in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days.  About  June 
28  he  was  chosen  chef  dn  puiivoir  e.i-i'ciitif,  or  president 
of  the  re[)ul)lic,  by  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  a  mod- 
crate  republican,  and  used  his  power  with  clemency.  In 
the  autumn  of  1S4S  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  ollice  of 
president,  and  received  1.448,302  votes,  liut  was  defeated  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  retired  from  power  on  Dec.  20,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  ex<!uded 
from  political  life  by  the  roup  d'elat  of  Dec.  1851,  jnid  by 
his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Napoleim  III. 
I),  near  Toiii-s.  Oct.  28.  1857.  Sec  Henri  Moiitfort,  Bio- 
graphie  i/ii  General  Cavaignae  (1848);  Deschamps's  Irife 
(Paris,  1870). 

Cavaigriiac.  Jacques  JIarie  EuoiixE  Godefroy:  French 
politician;  son  of  the  above;  b.  May  22.  1853;  ediuated  at 
the  Lyeecs  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Grand  ;  served  in  the 
Franco-Prussian,  war;  afterward  studied  in  I'Keole  Poly- 
technique  and  I'Ecoledes  Pouts  et  Chaussccs;  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  1882:  I'nder  Secretarj-  of  State  in  the 
IJrisson  cabinet  1885;  a  prominent  figure  in  the  exciting 
scenes  coniK'iteil  with  the  Panama  revelations  ]S'.l2-93;  au- 
thor of  L'Elat  et  lex  TanJ's  des  Cliemiiin  de  i'e/-  (1883) ;  For- 
matimi  de  hi  I'russe  contempuruine  (1891). 

Cavailloil.  kaa'vS'yon'  (anc.  CabelUo) :  a  town  of  France  ; 
department  of  Vauclusc;  on  the  river  Durance;  16  miles 


S.  E.  of  Avignon  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  8-H).  It  has  an 
old  cathedral  and  remains  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and  vermicelli.  Pop. 
(1890)  9.405.  Cabetlio  was  a  city  of  the  ancient  Cavares,  and 
Pliny  calls  it  an  oppidum  Lutinum. 

Cavalcanti.  kaVvalil-kaan'tee.  Gnno ;  Italian  poet;  h. 
probably  in  Florence  between  1250  and  1255;  d.  Aug.  28  or 
29,  1300.  His  family,  though  apparently  not  originally 
noble,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Florence  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  belonged  first  to  the  Guelph  party,  then 
to  the  Cerchi  and  to  the  Bianchi.  The  poet's  father,  Caval- 
cante  Cavalcanti  (ilied  before  1280)  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Monteaperti  (1260),  an<l  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  party.  He  is  placed  by  Dante  in  the  Inferno  because 
of  his  Epicurean  philosophy  and  his  denial  of  the  future  life 
{Inf..  X.  52.  seq.).  The  son.  Guido.  was  one  of  the  group  of 
young  men  in  Florence  who.  under  the  influence  of  Bru- 
netto  Latini  and  inspired  by  the  Bolognese  Guido  Guini- 
celU.  made  the  great  advance  in  poetry  to  what  Dante  called 
il  dolce  stil  nuovo.  Dante  himself,  though  somewhat 
younger,  belonged  to  the  group,  and  had  a  deep  affection 
and  admii'ation  for  Cavalcanti.  He  called  him  questo  mio 
prima  antico  ( Vila  JVnom.  xxiv.),  and  elsewhere  {De 
Viilg.  Eloq..  xiii.)  named  hiin  with  Lapo  Gianni.  Cino  da 
Pistoia,  and  another  (himself),  as  alone  of  the  Tuscans  ex- 
cellent in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Furthermore,  we  have  a 
poetic  correspondence  between  Dante  and  Cavalcanti,  full 
of  tenderness  and  intimate  solicitude  on  both  sides  (see  es- 
pecially Dante,  Canzoniere,  Sonetto  I.).  To  Cavalcanti  also, 
among  others,  was  sent,  according  to  Dante,  the  first  sonnet 
of  the  Vita  Niiora,  written  in  the  poet's  nineteenth  year, 
the  first  of  his  poetic  eft'orts  that  have  been  .saved  to  us.  Cav- 
alcanti replied  with  a  sonnet  of  his  own,  so  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic that  the  friendship  of  the  two  at  once  began  ( Vita 
iVitora,  iii.).  After  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Dante  confided 
to  his  friend  his  plan  of  bringing  together  the  poems  writ- 
ten in  honor  of  his  dead  love ;  and  when  this  project  was 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  perturbations  of  Dante's  spirit 
and  a  certain  reckless  forgetfulness  that  came  over  him,  he 
was  chidden  by  Cavalcanti  (Cavalcanti.  Sonetto  xxix.). 
This  friendship  certainly  endured  until  the  older  poet's 
death,  although  at  the  very  end,  we  are  told  by  Dino  Com- 
pagni  (it  only  we  could  be  sure  of  the  authenticity  of  his 
much-discussed  chronicle),  Dante,  as  one  of  the  priors  of 
the  city,  had  to  participate  in  an  act  that  must  have  been 
very  grievous  to  Cavalcanti ;  for  the  latter  had  allowed  him- 
self to  become  engaged  in  the  bitter  feud  between  the  Cer- 
chi and  the  Donati.  largely  owing  to  his  dislike  of  Corso 
Donati  (see  Dixo  Compaoxi,  I.);  and  in  June,  1300.  after  a 
violent  outbreak  of  mutual  hate,  it  liecame  clear  that  the 
only  hope  of  peace  was  to  exile  from  Florence  the  heads  of 
both  these  parties.  The  adherents  of  the  Cerchi  were  sent 
to  Sarzana,  and  with  them  Guido  Cavalcanti.  The  exile 
was  not  a  long  one.  for  in  August,  on  pretext  of  malaria  at 
Sarzana,  the  Cerchi  were  recalled.  But  Cavalcanti  had 
fallen  really  ill.  and  lived  but  a  few  days  after  his  return. 

As  a  poet,  Guido  Cavalcanti  shows  two  somewhat  distinct 
tendencies.  He  feels  the  philosoiihizing  influence  of  Guido 
Guinicelli,  which  had  transformed  the  chivalric  and  amor- 
ous ideals  of  Provence  and  France  into  doctrines  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  feels  also,  however,  the  charm  of  the  simple 
and  direct  iiassion,  the  naive  loveliness,  of  the  popular  song 
of  tile  Florentines.  Hence  his  style  is  at  once  direct  and 
intellectual.  His  influence  upon  Dante  must  have  been 
great  from  this  very  fact. 

BinLioGRAPHY. — Pietro  Ercole,  Guido  Cavalcanti  e  le  sue 
Rime  (Leghorn,  1885) ;  Del  Lungo.  Dino  Campagiii  e  la  sua 
Croiioco  (Florence,  1879);  A.  Barloli.  6'/onV(  delta  Letiera- 
turn  italiana.  vol.  iv.  (Florence.  1881).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Cavalcasellp.  kali-va'iil-ka'ii-sel  la'y.  Giovanni  Battista: 
Italian  art  historian:  b.  in  Legnago.  Jan.  22.  1820;  em- 
broiled in  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  went  with  J.  A.  Crowe 
(«.  c.)  to  London,  and  in  collaboration  they  published  Early 
Pleini-sli  l'aiuter.-<  (3d  ed.  is7i));  I/i.itori/  of  Painting  in 
Italy  (London.  1864-71);  Titian  (1876)';  Raphael  (1883). 
He  returned  in  1858  to  Rome  and  became  inspector  of  the 
art  department  in  the  ministry  of  jniblic  instruction  at 
Home.     D.  in  Rome,  Nov.,  1897. 

Cavalipr'  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  cavaliere  <  Late  Lat.  cahal- 
la  rius.  orig.  one  who  has  care  of  a  horse,  deriv.  of  vulg. 
Lat.  cahal  liLt.  horse.  Chevalier  is  the  proper  Fr.  reiiresenf- 
ative  of  cahalla  rin.f] :  a  horseman,  a  knight,  an  armed 
horseman,  a  gentleman  (attendant  on  a  lady),  a  gallant,  a 
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soldier  who  fights  on  horseback.  Tliis  name  was  given 
as  a  designation  to  a  member  of  the  party  which  fought 
on  the  king's  siile  in  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  of 
Knglaiiil  and  the  I'ariiament.  their  opponents  being  called 
lioundheads.  It  was  at  Jirst  a  nickname  and  term  of  re- 
proach, whence  cavalier  as  an  adjective  came  to  be  syn- 
onymous with  rude  or  contemptuous,  a  meaning  still  per- 
petuated. But  afterward  it  implied  respect  and  was  used 
as  a  title  of  honor.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  remained 
iu  use  until  the  extinction  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  in 
lti;!». 

Cnvalicr,  Jonx  (1681  to  1740):  often  styled  the  "baker's 
bov  of  .\nduze,"  because  at  one  time  apprenticed  to  that 
trade:  the  son  of  a  I'rolestaiit  peasant  of  the  Cevennes,  of 
the  village  of  Kibaute  near  Anduze,  Gard ;  in  his  early 
youtli  served  as  a  shepherd  lad  or  herdsman.  When  the 
Ccvenol  ui)rising  in  defense  of  the  Protestant  religious  rights 
broke  out  in  Langucdoc  in  1702,  Cavalier,  who  had  fled  in 
1701  for  safety  to  Geneva,  returned  to  share  the  lot  of  his 
persecuted  brethren,  and  soon  after  wa^  recognized  as  their 
military  commander-in-chief. 

His  greatest  engagement  was  that  of  Nagcs,  Apr.  16, 1704. 
I'pon  this  field,  surprised  through  the  phy.sical  prostration  of 
his  men,  and  surrounded  l)y  six  or  seven  to  his  one,  Cavalier 
extricated  himself,  defeated  the  finest  soldiery  in  France 
and  foiled  the  plans  of  their  best  connnandei-s.  Although 
he  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  treating  with  VilUirs.  Cavalier 
capitulated  under  stipulations  for  his  own  personal  benefit, 
without  insisting  upon  reliable  guarantees  in  behalf  of  his 
religious  brethren.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Villars 
and  Louis  both  deceived  the  Cevenol  leader.  He  took  part 
in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1707,  and  finally  entered  the 
Hritish  serrice,  in  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  a|)pointed  gov(>rnor  of  Jersey,  which 
office  he  held  when  he  died  in  Chelsea,  England,  Mav  17, 
1740. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  Cevenol-IIuguenot 
insurrection,  iu  which  Cavalier  was  the  prominent  figure, 
had  a  momentous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  else- 
where, on  the  prospects  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  future  of 
Fnince.     See  Camisards. 

raviilli,  ka"a-vaariec,  Fra.vcesco  :  composer :  b.  near 
Venice.  IHOO;  ehapel-raaster  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  from 
ltiU8  till  his  death;  chiefly  known  as  a  dramatic  composer, 
producing  thirtv-eight  successful  operas  between  1637  and 
ICiti!):  among  tiiem  Lii  Didone  (UHl) :  II  Giasone  (\Qi\)); 
Ali'ssandro  (IGol);  and  JjArtimisia  (lOoC).     I).  1676. 

Cavalry  [from  Fr.  ravalerie,  from  Ital.  caialhria.  deriv. 
of  ravnlto.  horse  <  \'ulg.  Lat.  cabnl'lun] :  that  class  of  troops 
which  serve  mounted.  It  is  recognized  in  modern  warfare 
as  one  of  the  three  great  arms  of  service,  and  in  earlier 
times,  when  war  consisted  more  of  predatory  expeditions  than 
of  regular  campaigns,  it  occupied  the  chief  ])lace.  Hut  even 
among  the  ancients  it  appears  that  this  arm  was  not  used 
to  any  extimt  in  the  earliest  wars  of  which  we  have  any  rec- 
ord. The  Egyptians,  wlio  were  the  first  toorganize  astand- 
ing  army,  had  no  cavalry,  its  place  being  sujiplied  by  armed 
chariot.s.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  moiunuents  left  by  this 
people,  pictures  of  mounted  men  are  to  be  found,  but  there 
IS  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  men  were  used  only  as 
mes-sengers  or  couriei's.  Later,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  or- 
ganization of  their  armies  gave  a  prominent  place  to  the 
cavalry,  which  was  made  up  of  the  most  noble  and  distin- 
guislK'd  citizens.  Besides  this  body  of  picked  troops,  fur- 
nished bv  the  city,  Carthage  employed  vast  numbers  of  Xu- 
miiliau  liorsemen.  who  ro<le  not  only  bareback,  as  did  all 
cavalry  at  first,  but  without  bridles,  guiding  their  horses  in 
ail  their  evolutions  with  the  voice  alone.  Itwastothe  great 
superiority  of  his  cjivalry  that  Hannibal,  in  his  memorable 
campaigns  ag.iinst  the  Komaus.  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
success.  His  first  five  l)attles  show  the  reliance  he  placed 
on  this  arm.  and  the  elliiiency  with  which  he  used  it.  At 
Cainiie  his  cavalry  turiu'd  the  issue  of  the  day.  and  he  owed 
his  defeat  at  Zama  to  the  superiority  of  Seipio's  horse.  In 
Asia  an  organized  army  was  cstal)lished  among  the  Jledcs 
and  Persians  about  700  B.  caiul  in  this  the  lancers,  archers, 
and  cavalry  were  placed  in  separate  divisions.  This  force 
was  rendered  effective  under  Cyrus,  and  its  main  strength 
consisted  in  its  cavalry.  Leaving  the  East  and  linuiug  to 
the  West,  we  come  to  the  military  systems  of  Maei'doniaand 
Greece  as  the  fii-st  organized,  and  upon  wliich  most  others 
of  anti(iuity  were  formed.  In  their  armies  both  infantiT 
aiul  cavalrv  were  used.     The  latter,  as  well  as  the  former. 


was  divided  into  heavy  and  light,  and  there  was  also  an- 
other da.'is  which  fought  cither  mounted  or  on  foot.  In 
the  heavy,  which  was  compose<l  of  citizens,  horse  and  rider 
were  clad  in  mail.  Their  arms  were  long  spears  pointed  at 
both  ends.  Mercenaries  armed  with  javelins  and  arrows 
made  up  the  light  cavalry.  These  wore  no  mail,  nor  did 
their  horses,  wiiich  in  all  cases  were  ridden  barebacked. 
The  organization  of  the  Grc-ek  cavalry  approached  that  of 
modern  limes  in  many  particulars.  Their  ilf,  correspond- 
ing to  our  troop,  consisted  of  64  men  ;  the  lii/iprirch;/.  equiv- 
alent to  our  regiment,  contained  512;  while  their  largest 
formation,  an  epitayma,  had  4,01)6,  being  about  ecpial  to  a 
modern  division  of  eight  regiments.  Philip  and  Alexander 
employed  cavjdry  with  great  succes.s,  especially  the  latter, 
who  was  indebted  to  this  arm  for  many  of  his  most  splendid 
victories.  He  won  that  of  the  Granicus  with  his  cavalry, 
and  in  his  two  great  battles  with  Darius,  those  of  Issus  and 
Arbela,  his  judicious  use  of  his  horse  .secured  the  victory, 
though  he  had  in  the  latter  not  more  than  8,000  to  oppose 
40,000  of  the  Persians.  Among  the  Ronums.  even  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Romulus,  each  of  the  three  tribes  was  re- 
quired to  furnish,  besides  its  quota  of  infantry,  100  horse. 
In  addition  to  tliis  legionary  cavalry  there  were  300  which 
con.stituted  the  body-guard  of  the  king.  In  the  formation 
of  the  legion  it  was  customary  to  allow  one  mounted  man  to 
every  ten  of  foot.  Thus  the  nuinl)ers  to  make  up  the  le- 
gion, as  at  first  constituted,  were  li.OOO  infantry  and  300 
cavalry.  Servius  Tullius  increased  these  numbers  to  4,000 
infantrv  and  400  cavalry,  anil  he  raised  his  cavalry  to  2,400 
men.  'I'his  force  was  made  up,  as  with  the  Greeks,  of  the 
most  noble  citizens.  The  Ronum  cavalry  was  trained  to 
figlit  on  foot  as  well  as  mounted,  and  the  light-armed  in- 
fant ly  would  sometimes  spring  up  behind  the  horsemen,  dis- 
mounting when  the  enemy  was  readied.  Horses  were  fur- 
nislied  by  the  state.  The  cavalry  was  generally  divided  into 
ten  parts ;  thus  when  300  of  this  arm  were  attached  to  a 
legion,  they  were  divided  into  ten  tuntiui  or  troops,  and 
were  formed  in  three,  or  sonuHimes  six,  raidvs.  Their  de- 
fensive arms  were  heluu't,  cuira.s.s,  and  shield;  their  offen- 
sive, a  sword  tit  for  striking  oidy,  a  dagger,  and  a  hmce. 
Ca'sar  fouiiil  that  the  Gauls  used  for  their  cavalry  a  very 
broad  sword,  suitable  for  cut  and  thrust.  The  onlerof  bat- 
tle auKing  the  Romans,  though  clianged  at  different  periods 
in  uumy  particuhirs,  always  preserved  the  system  of  keeping 
the  flanks  covered  by  cavalry.  Sometimes  a  strong  force  of 
this  arm  was  stationed  in  rear  of  the  center,  which  was  al- 
ways held  by  a  Roman  legion ;  and  on  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy  the  infantry  opened  to  allow  the  cavaliy  to  pa.ss 
through  in  pursuit.  (In  the  march  the  head  and  rearof  the 
column  were  protected  by  cavalry.  In  the  feudal  system 
the  mail-clad  knights,  with  tlieir  men-at-arms,  made  u|)  the 
great  body  of  cavalry  and  e<mstituted  tJu:  chief  strength  of 
all  armies  in  the  field.  Their  arms  consisted  of  lance,  bat- 
tle-axe, and  sword,  the  latter  being  generally  straight  and 
doulile-edged.  Later,  the  Germans  borrowed  the  curved 
sword  from  the  Saracens,  and  they  too  invented  the  .spur. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cavalry  .service,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, saddles  were  not  use<l,  but  these  were  subsequently 
introduced,  the  first  being  a  mere  cushion,  which  has  been 
develojM'd  into  the  almost  countless  styles  of  saddles  now  in 
use.  During  the  wai-s  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  cavalry  were 
use<l  in  heavy  nuisses,  whicli  by  their  mere  weight  and  s»i- 
periority  in  arms  could  generally  ride  down  tlie  ill-armed 
and  lighter  infantry  :  but  with  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
a  new  era  in  warfare  commenced.  The  changes  worked  by 
this  agent  were  veiy  gradual,  for  it  was  use<l  for  many  yeai's 
only  for  heavy  artillery.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ap- 
plied to  snudl-arms,  the  whole  system  of  warfare  underwent 
a  radical  change.  Heavy  defensive  ariitor  was  discarded  as 
useless;  strategy  and  tactics  overcame  mere  weight  of  num- 
bers, an<l  war  became  a  science.  To  be  emililed  to  perform 
the  great  movements  dictated  by  strategy,  and  to  employ 
properly  the  tactics  requisite  on  a  battle-field,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  disciplined  troops;  aiul  from  this  need  grew 
up  the  standing  armies  of  modern  times.  In  all  of  these  cav- 
alrv occupies  a  prominent  position,  as  a  glance  at  the  various 
miiilary  systems  of  modern  times  will  show.  In  Prussia 
the  army  grew  out  of  the  body-gnard  established  by  the 
elector  Frederick  I.  This  force  was  increa.sed  and  disci- 
plined under  his  successors,  especiallv  the  great  elector,  and 
Frederick  111.  had  a  body  of  36.tK)0  a"dmirable  troops.  But 
it  was  to  l''rederiek  the  (ireat  tluit  the  army  owed  its  disci- 
pline, its  organization,  and  its  fame.  Soon  after  liis  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  he  issued  his  militarv  regulations,  and  in 
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his  efforts  to  perfect  the  efficiency  of  his  army  he  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  his  cavah'v.  To  his  reisn  belong  two  of  the 
alilest  anil  most  lirilliaiit  cavalry  leaders  of  history — Ziethen, 
who  formed  the  Prussian  hussars,  and  Seidlitz.  who  framed 
the  cavalry  tactics.  So  desirous  was  Frederick  to  bring  this 
arm  of  the  service  to  the  liigliest  jierfection  that  he  called 
to  his  aid  tlie  most  distinguished  Hungarian  cavalry  otficers 
to  ilrill  and  iliscipliue  his  troops:  ami  so  etlicient  did  they 
become  that  vnider  the  great  leaders  just  named  they  gained 
some  of  his  most  important  victoi-ies.  Some  of  these  battles 
give  the  happiest  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  cavalry 
when  properly  \ised  and  ably  handled.  In  that  of  Rcss- 
bach.  Seidlitz  thri'W  his  troojx'rs  against  the  French  col- 
umns, broke  them,  and  never  allowed  them  to  rally  again. 
So  lirilliant  were  his  services  on  this  tield  that  Frederick 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle — the  highest 
mark  of  favor — and  made  him  lieutenant-general.  On  the 
bloody  field  of  Zorndorf  it  was  reserved  for  the  same  gallant 
leader  to  save  the  day,  for  when  the  Prussian  infantry  gave 
way  he  charged  the  advancing  Russians,  lirol<e  lioth  their 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  saljered  thousands  of  tlieni.  Zie- 
then, too,  Frederick's  other  great  leader  of  cavalry,  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  success  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Freder- 
ick's campaigns,  especially  on  the  field  of  Torgau,  which 
was  won  by  him. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  has  well  sustained  the  reputation  it 
won  during  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  it  has  been 
regarde<l  as  among  the  finest  in  tlie  world.  It  is  divided 
into  cuirassier,  dragoon,  hussar,  and  I'hlan  regiments.  Tlie 
first  are  armed  with  long  straight  swords;  the  others,  with 
curved  sailers,  and  all  with  carliines  and  lances.  Each  regi- 
ment is  made  up  of  Clfi  men — 6:i()  in  those  of  the  guards — 
and  is  composed  of  four  squadrons. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  is  made  up  of  dragoons,  hussars, 
and  Uhlans.  The  regiments  are  composed  of  five  squadrons 
with  a  total  of  985  mounted  oflicers  and  men,  but  there  are 
some  <Iif[erences  in  arms  and  organization.  In  time  of  war 
one  s(pui(lron  is  in  <li'p6t  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  recruiting 
and  to  train  new  men. 

The  Russian  cavalry  is  made  up  of  the  cuirassiers,  dra- 
goons, lancers,  and  hussars  of  the  guard,  the  regular  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  the  localized  regiment  of  Finland  and 
that  of  Crimean  Tartary.  Besides  these  is  her  force  of  Cos- 
sacks. 

The  regular  regiments  are  made  up  of  4  squadrons,  each 
of  6  olficcrs  and  17o  men,  and  are  armed  with  the  Berdan 
cavalry  rifle  with  bayonet,  and  the  saber.  The  lancers  or 
Uhlans  in  the  front  rank  are  arnu-d  with  the  lance,  those  in 
the  rear  rank  with  carbine;  all  carry  the  saber.  The  10 
regiments  of  the  guard.  2  localized,  and  48  regular  regiments 
nuike  up  a  force  of  r)T,4fi4  men,  and  the  58  regiments  of  Cos- 
sacks, containing  11  squadrons  of  about  150  men  each,  and 
275.sotnias,  of  about  185  men  each,  contain  a  total  of  154,014 
men,  both  on  a  war  footing.  Iti  peace  the  Cossack  troops 
are  reduced,  but  the  others  are  not. 

Among  the  French  the  cavalry  is  divided  into  cuirassiers, 
dragoons,  rlKisxriD-s  d  e.heval.  hussars,  chaxxeiirs  d'Afrique, 
and  the  irregular  .\frican  troops,  spahis,  etc.  The  regi- 
ments are  made  up  of  five  squadrons,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
<li'pot  during  war. 

'I'hc  dragoons,  hussars,  and  chasseui-s  are  armed  with  car- 
liines, and  the  cuirassiers  with  revolvers  in  addition  to  their 
sabers,  etc.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  most  other  European 
nations,  each  squadron  has  a  certain  number  of  mounted 
pioneers  trained  in  destroying  bridges,  etc.,  and  carrying 
tools  and  nnitcrlals  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  French  cavalry  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Charles 
Vn.,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  fil'tcM'nlh  century  took 
into  his  pay  fifteen  companies,  as  they  were  called,  each  of 
500  men.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  .XII.  the  cavalry  apjiears  to 
have  been  first  organized  in  a  separate  body,  with  its  own 
general  oflicers  and  staff.  Napoleon  used  his  cavalry  with 
terrific  effect,  and  he  called  to  its  command  someof  his 
most  ilistiuguished  lieutenants,  though  the  ablest  in  this  arm 
of  the  .service  was  ,"M\n-at.  The  battle  of  Marengo  was  con- 
verted from  a  defeat  into  a  victory  by  lhi>  charge  of  Kcller- 
mann  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  cavalry  ;  an<l  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  exploits  ever  achieved  by  this  arm  w;is 
pcrformi'd  as  Napoleon  approached  Madrid  in  1808.  Near 
the  city,  in  the  mountain-pass  of  .Sorno-Sierra,  were  posted 
20.000  men  and  10  guns,  which  force  checked  the  ailvauce 
of  the  French.  The  empi'ror,  after  a  pi'rsonal  rcconnois- 
siince,  ordered  a  small  body  of  Polish  lancers  to  charge  the 
forinidiible  works,  which  they  ditl  with  complete  success. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  on  record  to  show 
not  only  what  can  actually  be  accomplished  by  cavalry  when 
properly  directed,  but  the  powerful  moral  effect  jiroduced 
by  this  arm  when  used  with  celerity  and  boldness. 

The  cavalry  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  life  guards,  which 
are  cuirassier  regiments,  composed  of  eiglit  troops  of  fifty  to 
sixty  men  each — arms,  straight  sword ;  dragoon  .guards, 
same  strengtii  as  life  guards — arms,  straight  sword,  pistols, 
aiul  carbine  ;  heavy  and  light  cavalry — arms,  saber.  ]iistols, 
and  carbine ;  and  lancei-s — arms,  saber,  pistols,  and  lance. 
The  British  cavalry  is  the  best  in  the  world,  having  proved 
itself  generally  superior  in  tlie  field. 

The  organization  of  the  cavalry  in  the  smaller  states  of 
Euroi^e  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  great  powers  already 
given,  and  we  therefore  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  details  regarding  it.  In  the  East,  too.  especially  among 
the  Turks,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  conform  to  European 
organization,  armament,  and  drill.  Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive 
of  Egypt  1867-79,  made  rapid  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
had  tor  a  number  of  years  in  his  service  several  officers  who 
served  in  the  Confederate  and  Federal  armies  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  U.  S. 

In  the  U.  S.  military  system  the  organization  of  the  cav- 
alry is,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  same  general  one 
which  prevails  in  Europe.  A  regiment  consistsof  twelve  com- 
panies or  troops  of  sixty-three  men  each  ;  two  troops  form  a 
squadron.  All  the  cavalry  in  the  U.  S.  should  be  classed  as 
dragoons,  their  arms  being  saber,  pistol,  and  carbine.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  when  large  masses  of  cavalry  were  brought 
together,  they  were  formed  into  brigades,  "divisions,  and 
corps,  a  brigade  being  composed  of  several — generally  four 
or  five — regiments;  a  division,  of  two  or  more  brigades; 
and  a  corps  of  all  the  divisions  serving  with  any  army. 
When  in  active  service  it  is  usual  to  attach  batteries  of 
horse  artillery  to  the  cavalry,  allowing  generally  one  bat- 
tery to  each  brigade.  The  cannoneers  are  all  mounted 
for  this  service,  and  tlie  guns  used  are  usually  light  rifled 
pieces. 

During  the  civil  war  the  cavalry  was  used  on  both  sides 
to  picket  all  approaches,  to  cover  all  movements,  to  protect 
advances  or  retreats,  and  to  make  reconnoissanees.  The 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  the  armies  operated  pre- 
vented as  active  particijiation  in  the  great  battles  of  the 
contest  as  is  usual  in  European  warfare,  but  the  history 
of  the  war.  when  fully  and  impartially  written,  will  show 
that  on  both  sides  this  arm  was  not  inferior  in  courage,  dis- 
cipline, soldiership,  and  achievements  to  any  other. 

During  this  war,  however,  the  cavalry  arm  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  or  with  the  same  effect  as  it  has 
been  in  European  armies  in  the  great  battles.  In  point  of 
fact,  as  one  of  the  "three  arms,"  it  vwis  comparatively  in- 
effective on  the  great  liat tie-fields.  Cavalry  charges  in  act- 
ual battle  were  seldom  made,  except  in  cavalry  combats, 
although  on  a  few  occasions  they  were  emiiloyed  against 
infantry.  Most  of  the  notions  prevailing  on  the  subject 
were  found  inapplicable  to  the  actual  conditions.  Hence 
the  use  of  cavalry  was  little  more  than  to  serve  as  mounted 
infantry;  that  is.  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  men  rapidly 
from  point  to  point,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  some  sud- 
den isolated  blow  or  making  what  is  called  a  raid.  In  most 
of  the  battles,  however,  tlic  cavalry  were  dismounted  and 
fought  as  infantry,  often  taking  an  important  part.  Two 
mo.st  notable  instances  of  the  kind  occurred — one  at  the 
fight  at  Ream's  Station.  Aug.  25,  1864,  where  the  dis- 
mounted Confederate  cavalry  carried  a  line  of  breastworks 
held  by  infantry;  the  other  at  Five  Porks,  where  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  performed  the  same  feat.  During  the  civil  war, 
1861-65.  there  were  many  instances  in  which  dismounted 
cavalry  fought  with  the  constancy  and  discipline  of  the  best 
infantry,  and  despite  the  circumstances  which  prevented 
their  use  in  heavy  masses  on  the  great  battle-fields,  many 
of  the  most,  gallant  actions  were  perlormed  by  this  arm  of  the 
service.  The  circumstances  under  wlii<'h  the  war  was  fought, 
particularly  the  topographical  features  of  the  battle-fields, 
were  such  as  to  malie  it  diflicult  to  bring  cavalry  to  bear  in 
mass.  Revised  by  James  Mekcur. 

Cav'aii :  ■!  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  Ireland  ;  area, 
746  sq.  miles;  bounded  by   Fermanagh   and   Monaghan  on 
the  N.  E..  iMid  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westnieath,  and  Meath 
on  the  W.  and  S.     The  surface   is  jiartly  hilly  and  partly      M 
occupied   by  hogs.      It  is  drained   by  \\w,  rivers   I'Irne  and      I 
Woodford."  About  tliree-fourtlis  of  the  land  is  arable,  but      * 
the  soil  is  mostly  poor,  except   mar  the   rivers.     Among 
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the  rocks  found  here  arc  c-Iay-sh»to.  gray-waoke,  ami  car- 
iKiiiiferous  strata.  It  contains,  coal,  iron,  cojipor,  anil  lead. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs,  and  numerous  highly  pic- 
tures(iue  lakes.  There  arc  some  linen  manufactures.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  principal 
towns  are  Cavan,  Cootehill,  Helturbet,  and  Bailieliorough. 
Capital,  Cavan.     Top.  (ISSl)  12'J,008 ;  (181)1)  111,G7U. 

Ciivanillcs  y  Ccnti,  ka'a-vaa-nccl  yns-ee-tluin'tw,  Don 
.\ntonio:  historian;  li.  in  Corufia.  Galicia,  Sjiain,  in  1805; 
liecanu-  in  1S41  a  mernlicr  of  the  Koyal  AcadiMiiy  of  History, 
and  .soon  after  also  a  memlier  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences.  Ills  Ilixtorij  of  Spain  (5  vols.,  Madrid, 
18(>(Mi4,  not  finished)  is  amoug  the  best  liistorioal  works 
of  .Spanish  literature.     1).  Jan.  2,  18(i4. 

Cavatiliil  [Ital.] :  in  music,  a  short  operatic  melody,  sim- 
pler than  the  aria,  without  second  and  da-ra/m  parts,  a  dis- 
tinction, however,  not  uniformly  observed  by  composers.  A 
specimen  is  to  be  founil  in  Meyerbeer's  liohertu  il  Diavolo. 

Cave.  CilVPrn ;  an  undergroimd  hollow  space,  more  or 
less  in  communication  with  the  surface.  The  largest  cav- 
erns in  the  world  arc  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of  sub- 
terranean waters  on  limestone  rocks.  'I'he  Mammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky,  Lurav  and  other  caverns  of  Virginia  are  the 
most  noted  in  the  C  S. ;  many  ot lid's  of  less  size  are  known. 
Percolating  waters,  carrying  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
surface  soils,  may  enter  a  cavern  surcharged  with  limestone 
in  solution;  some  of  the  limestone  is  then  deposited  owing 
to  the  a<i|uisition  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  water.  When 
the  water  Hows  on  the  walls  or  floor,  it  forms  acalcareous  in- 
cru.station.  When  dripping  from  the  roof  of  a  cave,  it  forms 
a  pendant  defiosit  called  a  stalactite,  while  a  corresiionding 
ileposit,  called  a  stalagnute,  is  built  upward  from  tlie  floor. 
These  two  forms  may  unite  by  convergent  growth,  build- 
ing nnissive  columns  from  floor  to  roof.  Forms  of  great 
variety  and  beauty  are  thus  produced,  sometimes  white, 
but  geni'rally  yellowish,  from  a  small  amount  of  iron  o.xide. 
With  the  progressive  wa.sting  away  of  the  laud  surface 
above,  the  roof  of  a  cavern  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
removeil.and  the  floor  disclosed,  while  a  remnant  of  the  root 
forms  a  rock  an'h  through  which  a  stream  flows,  as  at  the 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  Tubular  caverns  are  foun<l  in 
lava  Hows,  where  the  congealed  surface  of  the  flow  stands  as 
a  roof  while  the  li(piid  lava  within  has  escaped.  These  are 
common  on  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Caves  of  moderate  depth 
are  cut  where  strong  sea  waves  beat  on  a  bold  rocky  coast, 
eating  away  the  weaker  jiarts  of  the  rock  at  waler-lcvel 
more  rapiiliy  than  the  cliti'  above  retreats  by  W('athering  on 
its  face,  'ihese  always  extend  horizontally  into  the  land 
mass,  seldom  f<jr  more  than  .jO  feet.  Fingal's  Cave,  Scot- 
land (q.  v.),  is  the  most  noted  of  this  kind. 

Plants  do  not  grow  in  caverns,  but  a  few  species  of  fish, 
crayfish  and  crickets,  nearly  colorless  and  with  undeveloped 
eyes,  inhabit  these  ilark  regions;  they  are  the  degenerate 
de.sceiidants  of  similar  spe<ies  from  tlie  a<ljacent  o]ieii  coun- 
try. Various  caverns  in  Europe  (Kirkdale,  Kent.  Hrixham, 
and  Dream  caves  in  England,  the  Perigord  caves  in  France, 
and  (iailenreuth  in  Franconia.  Germany,  are  among  the  nu)st 
noted  in  this  respect)  have  yielded  numerous  remains  of  ex- 
t  inct  animals,  such  its  the  bear,  hyaena,  mammoth,  horse,  rein- 
deer, rhinoceros,  and  others,  their  bones  l)eing  found  in  the 
deposits  that  have  been  washed  into  the  cave  from  above, 
or  in  the  calcareous  incrustation  on  the  floor.  1 1  unum  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  such  caves,  associated  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.     See  C'Avii-uWKLLERS. 

W.  M.  Davis. 

Cavp,  .\T.FKi:n.  D.I).;  Congregationalist  divine;  b.  in 
London,  England,  Aug.  2!).  1847;  graduated  at  London 
I'niversity  1.S72;  became  Professor  of  llcln-ew  and  Philos- 
ophy at  Hackney  College,  London,  1880,  and  principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology  1881.  He  wrote  The  Sni/ihiral  iJuc- 
triiie  of  Sacrijice  (Ivlinburgh.  1877 ;  2d  ed.  l.SDO) ;  ,1  n  Intro- 
iluitiim  III  Tlii'ol(it/i/,  ilti  I'n'nriples,  its  finiiiclirm,  its  lie- 
kiiIIk.  (iiuI  il.-i  Liienituie  (188(i);  The  Inxpirtttion  of  the 
Old  Tcsliiminl  Iiiilurtireh/  Considered  (1888). 

Cavo.  Enw.vRij;  printer;  h.  in  Xewton,  Warwickshire, 
England,  in  U!!)l  ;  founder  of  the  Oenllenuni'n  Mm/azine. 
lii-sl  issued  in  17.51.  lie  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Dr. 
Johnson.     D.  Jan.  10,  1754. 

Cnvc.  William:  scholar;  b.  in  Pickwell.  Leicestei-shire, 
Dec. :{(!,  I(i:!7.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge:  Ijecaine  vic- 
ar of  Islington  10G2;  rector  of  All  Hallows.  Lonch.n,  1670; 
canon  of  \Vinilsor  in  1084  ;  and  vicar  of  Islewoilh  iu  IGUO. 


He  pubii.shcd  Primilii-e  Clirixliiinily  (London,  1672);  a 
Jlixlonj  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  (1676):  Lives  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  Fourth  Century  (\^ii'2)\  and 
Jlistorin  Literaria  (1688-98,  2  parts),  which  were  highly 
esteemed.     D.  in  Windsor,  Aug.  4,  17W. 

C'a'vt'at  [Lat.  snbjunc  pres.  third  sg.,  let  him  beware; 
deriv.  of  rare  re]  :  in  law,  a  fornud  caution  or  notice 
given  to  a  court,  judge,  or  ministerial  olliccr  to  stay  the  per- 
formance of  certain  acts.  It  is  used  to  prevent  the  enroll- 
ment of  a  decree  in  chancery  ;  the  issuing  of  a  commi-ssion 
of  lunacy;  the  admission  of  a  will  to  probate;  the  grant 
of  letters-testamentary  to  an  executor:  the  issuing  of  let- 
ters-patent. A  caveat  in  patent  law  is  a  written  notice  to 
the  Patent  Oflice  of  a  pei'son's  claim  to  an  alleged  invention, 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  lettei>-patent  to  another  person 
while  the  caveat  is  in  force,  without  notice  to  the  caveator. 
The  caveat  pajiers  must  comprise,  besides  the  ])etition,  a 
specification  and  oath,  and  a  drawing  when  the  nature  of 
the  case  permits,  and  must  be  limited  to  a  single  invention 
or  iiiii>rovement.  Less  particularity  of  description  is  re- 
quired in  a  caveat  than  in  an  apfilii  iitif>n  for  a  jiatent, 
but  it  must  set  forth  the  object  of  the  invention  and  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  with  precision  sufficient  to  en- 
alile  the  Patent  Ollice  to  judge  whether  there  is  a  probable 
interference  in  the  case  of  a  subsequent  application  for  a 
similar  invention.  A  caveat  is  filed  in  the  confldential  ar- 
chives of  the  Patent  Oflice,  and  preserved  in  secrecy,  and 
is  operative  for  a  year.  The  caveator  is  entitled  to  notice 
of  any  application  for  an  invention  which  would  interfere 
with  the  invention  as  set  forth  in  the  caveat,  and  to  the  sus- 
pension of  su<!h  application  for  three  months  after  the  no- 
tice. Within  this  time  thi'  caveator  must  file  his  own  appli- 
cation, if  he  would  avail  himself  of  his  caveat.  .\  renewal 
of  a  caveat  may  be  obtained  by  a  written  re(|uest  and 
the  payment  of  a  second  fee.  Caveats  may  be  filed  by 
aliens  who  have  resided  in  the  I'.  S.  for  the  year  next 
preceding,  and  have  made  oath  of  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens.  The  U.  .S.  patent  laws,  and  laws  relating  to 
the  registration  of  trade-marks  and  labels,  and  the  rules 
of  practice  in  the  Patent  (Iflice  may  be  obtained  by  a]iplica- 
tion  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Revised  by  F.  SriH(;Ks  .\i.li:n. 

(.'a'veat  Enip'tor  [Lat.,  let  the  imrchascr  bewari']:  an 
important  rule  in  the  law  of  sales  of  personal  property.  Its 
general  meaning  is  that  a  |iurcliaser  must  juilg<'  for  him.self 
of  the  (|uality  of  goods  purchased.  H<'  will  acconlingly 
have  no  remedy  against  the  seller  if  the  goods  turn  out  to 
be  of  an  inferior  character  and  of  much  h'ss  value  than  the 
price  paid.  The  common  law  of  England  differs  widely 
from  the  civil  or  Homan  law.  where  the  rule  lU'cvailed  that 
a  ".sound  price  warrants  a  sound  article."  The  rule  (ea- 
real  emptor)  must  be  confined  to  the  qiKilify  of  the  goods. 
In  the  ca.se  of  failure  of  the  lille  to  chattels  sold  by  a  pi'ivon 
in  possessiim,  there  is,  according  t(j  the  American  deci- 
sions, an  action  against  the  seller,  on  the  theory  of  an  im- 
|ilied  warranty.  To  the  general  doctrine  of  rareat  emptor 
there  are  important  qualifications.  (1)  The  rule  does  not 
ext(md  to  ca.ses  of  fraud.  Where  there  is  jiositive  or  ac- 
tive frauil,  this  is  extremely  clear.  There  is  more  doubt 
in  the  case  where  there  is  only  concealment  on  the  jiart  of 
the  seller.  A  distinction  has  here  been  taken  between  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  defects.  The  latter  w<ml<l  refer  to 
cases  where  external  circumstances  allect  the  value  of  a 
chattel,  as  the  outbreak  of  war  or  the  coiulusion  of  peace. 
The  nile  in  such  cases  is  that  concealment  is  not  a  legal 
fraud,  unless  there  is  an  active  attempt  to  mislead.  In 
the  ca.se  of  intrinsic  defects  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
icm.  Some  authors  of  re|iute  hold  thai  "the  seller  may 
allow  the  buyer  to  cheat  himself  ad  liliitiim.  \mt  that  he 
nuKst  use  no  effort  to  mislead."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  view  of  the  law  should  be  taken  so  widely  at  variance 
with  the  dictates  of  common  morality,  and  an  effort  should 
be  niiule  to  find  some  satisfactory  ground  upon  which  they 
can  be  reconciled.  It  is  believed  that  the  seller  is  lK>und.  in 
law.  to  disclose  any  facts  wit  hiii  his  knowledge  of  the  nature 
referred  to  which  can  not  l)e  discerned  by  the  exerci.se  of 
ordinary  observation  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer,  and  which  materially  affect  the  value  of  the  chattel 
in  ordinary  estimation.  To  use  a  familiar  illustration,  if  a 
seller  knew  that  a  horse  which  he  exposed  for  sale  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  had  a  secret  defect  not  discernible  by  a  care- 
ful ])urchaser.  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  his  part  not  to  dis- 
close it.     Of  course,  this  conclusion  would  not  be  arrived  at 
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if  he  expressly  stated  that  the  sale  was  '•  with  all  faults," 
etc.  (d)  When  a  sale  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  the  better  oi)ininn  is  that  the  rule  in  question 
has  no  application.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  nnplied 
warranty  that  the  chattel  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  bought.  Some  authorities  of  weight  nuiin- 
tain  that  there  is  an  im]}lied  warranty  in  all  sjvles  by  nianu- 
faelurcrs  that  tliere  is  u<i  ilefuct  in  l\w  proccas  of  manii- 
faduring,  though  they  would  not  exteuil  tlie  doctrine  to 
the  materials  used,  (i)  Wherever  the  reason  on  which  the 
rule  is  founded  fails,  the  rule  itself  gives  way.  'J'he  only 
rational  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  is  that 
wlien  a  purchaser  has  an  opportunity  to  examine  goods  he 
should  act  in  the  way  in  which  a  prudent  man  usually 
manages  his  affairs,  and  sliould  notice  such  defects  as  he 
may  be  able  to  discover.  Wliere  there  is  no  such  op|jortu- 
nity  for  inspection,  or  where  the  seller  takes  the  burden  of 
selection  upon  himself,  there  is  no  room  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rale.  Accordingly,  it  does  not  apply  to  a  true 
sale  by  sample;  that  is,  where  the  bulk  of  the  commodity  is 
not  present.  In  tliis  case  the  seller  impliedly  warrants 
tliat  the  bulk  of  the  connnodity  is  equal  to  \\iv  samjile. 
The  purchaser  must  exaunue  the  sample  for  himself.  It, 
liowever.  that  course  is  not  open  to  him,  the  Inilk  of  the 
commodity  must  be  equal  to  tlie  apparent  qualities  of  tiie 
sample.  Thus  if  an  article  like  nuidder  were  sold  by  a 
saui|)le  contained  in  a  sealed  bottle,  the  bulk  must  equal  the 
sample  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  The  same  general  rule 
would  apply  to  so-ealled  executory  contracts  of  sale,  as 
where  goods  are  sold  at  sea  "  to  arrive "  at  a  prcscrilicd 
time.  In  the  special  case  where  tlie  selection  is  maile  l^y  tlie 
seller,  the  rule  also  fails.  The  distinction  is  put  by  one 
of  the  British  judges  in  an  apt  form.  He  says :  If  the  buyer 
says  to  the  seller,  "  Sell  me  a  gray  horse  to  ride,"  there  must 
be"  a  horse  supplied  which  the  purchaser  can  ride.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  said,  "Sell  me  that  gray  horse  to  ride,"  point- 
ing to  a  particular  animal,  there  would  be  no  remedy,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud,  if  tlie  horse  were  unfit  to  ride.  In 
these  cases  another  view  might  be  taken.  There  is  really 
no  contract  if  the  stipulated  article  is  not  supplied,  the 
minds  of  the  parties  not  having  met.  It  seems  very  clear 
that  if  A  proposes  to  sell  B  wheat  by  sample,  and  lie  fur- 
nishes on  deli\'ery  wheat  that  does  not  corresjiond  with 
the  sani]ile.  there  has  been  no  agreement  to  buy  the  thing 
furnished,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  returned  to  A  when 
its  true  character  is  discovered.  (4)  There  is  an  exception 
to  tlie  rule  in  Aiiiericaii  law  resting  upon  peculiar  grounds, 
and  it  may  be  maintained  tliough  there  be  no  fraud  or  other 
special  circumstances.  This  is  the  sale  of  provisions  for 
domejitic  use.  There  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
goods  are  w'holesome.  The  exception  is  not  extended  to 
sales  by  one  dealer  to  another.  It  may  be  added  tliat  there 
is  a  corresponding  rule  (i-areat  i-eiiditor)  a|iplieable  to  the 
seller,  who  is  bound  in  like  manner  to  be  on  his  guard 
in  dealing  with  the  purchaser,  though  this  would  also  give 
way  in  cases  of  fraud.  An  instance  is  where  the  buyer, 
having  learned  that  a  war  has  ended,  takes  ad\antage  of' his 
superior  knowledge  to  make  purchases.  Such  a  purchase 
would  be  legally  valiil,  though  if  he  misled  the  seller  the 
fraud  would  vitiate  the  Irans.act ion.  T.  W.  DwiciUT. 

Cave-dwellers,  or  Ciive-ineii :  a  term  applied  in  Kuro- 
pean  archasology  to  a  ]io|iulat  inn  iMlial)iting  certain  ]iortions 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  paheolitliic  jieriod  of  the  stone 
age,  and  by  extension  to  similar  po|iulalions  in  other  locali- 
ties. In  all  ages  men  have  sought  shelter  in  natural  cav- 
erns and  in  the  protection  alTorded  by  ovei'lianging  cliffs, 
and  have  freipiently  artilicially  excavated  such;  but  the 
cave-dwellers  of  the  ancient  period  referred  to  appear  to 
have  selected  such  habitations  for  the  seats  of  their  densest 
po]iiilation  and  most  active  industries.  The  remains  of 
these  industries,  together  with  tlie  refuse  of  their  kitchens 
and  workshops,  usually  became  amalgamated  with  the  cave 
mud.  with  the  stalagiiiitic  droppings  from  the  ceiling, 
clay,  pebbles,  .•Mill  eharco.al,  into  a  firm  breccia,  sometimes 
filling  the  original  floor  to  a  de|ilh  of  20  or  'M)  feet  in  siie- 
ci'^sive  layers.  By  carefully  removing  these  layers  and 
noting  the  contents  of  each,  a  eon-cet  opinion  can  lie  formed 
of  their  relative  ages  and  the  character  of  the  civilization 
which  the  cave-dwellers  of  various  ages  enjoyed. 

The  caverns  occupied  by  tlie  cave-dwellers  were  not  such 
as  are  chosen  by  wild  beasts  for  their  lairs.  The  latter  are 
dark  and  narrow,  while  those  selected  as  the  abodes  of  men 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  rock-shelters,  admitting  light 


and  air,  and  in  convenient  proximity  to  streams  of  water. 
The  entrances  are  usually  wide,  the  roof  high,  and  the 
cavity  not  deep.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  left  in  their 
natural  state,  but  often  they  show  signs  of  having  been 
carved  or  dressed  to  render  the  cave  more  agreeable  as  a 
dwelling  or  more  readily  defensible  against  enemies. 

The  most  characteristic  caves  of  this  period  have  been 
discovered  in  Southern  Belgium,  along  the  valley  of  the 
river  Meuse,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezere,  a  branch  of 
the  Dordogne,  in  Southwestern  France.  About  I860  much 
attention  was  excited  by  the  exploration  of  a  cave  near 
Aurignac,  in  Southern  France,  by  M.  Lartet,  who  was 
among  the  first  to  define  clearly  the  traits  of  this  ancient 
population.  In  England  the  cavern  of  Kent  and  others  in 
Devonshire  have  yielded  similar  remains,  and  others  on  the 
Clyde  and  in  Wales  have  been  claimed  by  some  to  present 
the  oldest  specimens  of  man's  handiwork  yet  discovered  in 
Great  Britain,  referable  even  to  a  period  before  the  glacial 
epoch.  While  all  have  not  allowed  this  claim,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  English  caves  were  inhabited  in  early 
pahTolithic  times.  On  the  bordere  of  Switzerland,  the 
contents  of  a  cave  on  Mont  Saleve,  near  Geneva,  and  the 
celel.irated  Kessler-hole  in  the  canton  of  Schaffliausen, 
prove  that  the  typical  cave-dwellers  extended  that  far  to 
the  east.  To  the  south,  near  Mentone,  at  a  locality  called 
Baousse-Rousse,  remarkable  caverns  have  been  explored 
which  were  occupied  by  human  beings  at  a  most  remote 
epoch;  in  Spain,  near  Santander  on  the  northern  coast  and 
along  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  southern,  evi- 
dences of  like  character  have  been  exhumed. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  cave-dwellers  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  close  association  of  their  relics  with  the  re- 
mains of  animals  now  extinct  either  altogether  or  in  the 
locality.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  cave  bear,  the 
saber-toothed  tiger — a  most  formidable  animal — the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  the  Irish  elk.  some  species  of  hyaenas,  and  espe- 
cially the  hairy  mammoth.  Of  animals  which  then  lived  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  disajipearcd  from  there  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  reindeer 
and  the  musk  ox,  whose  bones  are  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  caves,  and  the  presence  of  which  testifies  to  the  prev- 
alence at  the  time  of  a  climate  in  Southern  France  almost 
as  cold  as  that  of  Lapland  to-day.  Bones  of  a  small  species 
of  hor.se  are  abundant,  but  it  was  evidently  merely  regarded 
as  game,  and  w,-is  killed  for  food.  No  remains  of  dogs  have 
been  found,  showing  that  at  that  early  day  this  companion 
of  man  in  so  many  climes  had  not  yet  been  domesticated. 
The  aluindance  of  fish-bones  indicates  that  the  cave-dweUers 
depended  on  the  water  for  a  large  part  of  their  subsistence  ; 
while  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  remains  of  liirds,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  weapons  found,  point  to  the  infer- 
ence that  they  had  little  skill  in  securing  flying  animals. 
Nothing  indicating  the  practice  of  agriculture  or  the  domes- 
tication of  animals  has  been  discovered.  In  P^rench  arche- 
ology the  general  ty])e  of  culture  of  the  cave-dwellers  is 
called  the  "  Mousterien,"  from  the  cave  of  Le  Moustier,  a 
station  which  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  characteristic 
objects. 

The  cave-dwellers  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire, 
which  was  indeed  necessary  in  their  rigorous  climate:  but 
they  had  not  acipiired  the  art  of  pottery,  nor  that  of  polish- 
ing or  lioring  stone.  They  were  accustomed  to  cook  their  food, 
as  the  condition  of  the  bones  testifies.  Their  weapons  and 
utensils  were  of  bone,  stone,  horn,  and  doubtless  wood,  though 
the  lattc-r  have  perished.  Countless  arrow  and  lance  heads  of 
flint  and  other  hard  stones,  knives,  seraners,  and  gouges  of 
the  same  material,  have  been  exhumed,  many  of  them  of 
symmetrical  form  and  fine  workmanship.  The  presence  of 
bone  needles  and  awls  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were 
used  in  sewing  skins  together  for  raiment,  and  therefore 
that  the  cave-dwellers  went  about  clothed.  Whistles  or 
liunting-ealls,  made  of  the  bone  of  the  hind  foot  of  the 
reindeer,  were  evidently  em])loycd  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
animal.  Small  pebbles  having  .-i  cavity  on  one  side,  and 
wlileli  are  believed  to  have  been  useil  tor  paint -])Ots,  indi- 
cate that  they  were  given  to  decoration  in  colors.  This  is 
corroborated' by  the  frequent  discovery  of  ornaments  made 
from  ivory  or  by  perforaling  the  teeth  of  animals  in  order 
that  they 'might  be  arranged  on  a  string.  Perforated  ma- 
i-iiie  and  fresh-water  shells,  and  flat  pieces  of  iv<n-y  similarly 
bored,  were  doubtless  esteemed  as  badges  or  gorgets.  Re- 
markable artistic  skill  is  indicated  by  the  ftgures  cut  or 
sci'atched  on  many  of  the  pieces  of  bones  and  horns  ex- 
humed in  the  caves.     They  reiireseiit.  often  with  surprising 
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life  and  fidelity,  the  outlines  of  fishes,  deer,  horses,  and  hu- 
man beings,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  hairy 
mammoth  with  its  lontr  mane,  tiirvcd  tusks,  and  pendant 
trunk.  Some  few  small  ti^'urcs  carved  from  bone  or  horn 
have  been  reported,  showing  that  with  tlieir  imperfeet  tools 
they  sought  to  represent  the  forms  of  the  animals  around 
them. 

The  cave-dwellers  were  not  cannibals.  Among  the  many 
bones  width  remain  as  relics  of  their  repasts  none  have 
been  found  of  humati  lioings.  Tliey  appear  to  have  had  ex- 
tremely dim  religious  impressions;  few  or  no  objects  have 
been  discovered  which  can  be  held  to  be  idols  or  amulets. 
Xor  do  they  appear  to  have  had  funeral  rites;  they  neither 
buried  nor  bnnied  the  dead.  In  a  few  instances  the  bones  of 
some  of  these  ancient  people  have  been  preserved  through 
accidents,  as  the  sudden  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  cave. 
One  such  deposit  occurs  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  C'ro  Jla- 
gnon.  in  the  south  of  France.  This  enables  the  modern  anato- 
mist to  speak  of  their  ])hysical  apjiearancc.  The  skeletons 
of  t'ro  Slagnon  belonged  to  a  tall  race,  both  men  and 
women  nearly  6  fei't  high,  powerfidly  bnilt,  with  Umg,  nar- 
row skulls,  broad  faces.  an<i  powerful"  jaws.  Tlie  sliin  bones 
were  flattened,  as  occui-s  in  some  of  the  lower  races  to-day. 
Similar  investigations  in  the  Belgian  caves  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  occupied  by  a  much  smaUer  race,  but 
with  svmmelrical  bodies  anil  well-shaped  heads. 

LiTERATLKE. — \V.  Hoyd  Dawkins,  Cnre.  Ihtniing  (lion- 
dnii,  1874);  Do  Mortill'et,  Le.  PrehUtoriqnc  AntiquHt  de 
I' Ilomme  (Paris);  Xadaillac.  Mimiier.i  and  Monummlfi  of 
fiehistoric  Peoples  (.New  Vork,  1»91).         D.  U.  Biii.Mo.v. 

Cave-flsh :  See  A.MBLYopsis. 

C'aveii.  William,  I).  1).:  Presbvterian  divine  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada ;  b.  in  Kirkcolm,  Wigtonshire,  Scotland. 
Dec.  26.  1830;  stuilied  privately;  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  in  18To.     He  was 

?astor  of  St.  Mary's  and  Downie  f852-63.  and  from  1865 
'rofessor  of  Excgetical  Theology  and  Biblical  Crit  icism  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto;  in  1873  [irincipal  of  tlie  college; 
supported  the  successive  acts  of  union  by  which  the  Presliy- 
teriaii  Church  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  be- 
come one. 
'        Cav'eiidish  :  See  Devonshire.  Dukes  of. 

Cavendish,  Frehkrick  Charles.  Lord :  the  second  son  of 
the  seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  1).  Xov.  'iO,  1S;!6 ;  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1858;  satin  Parliament  for 
the  West  "Riding  of  Yorkshire  186.5-82;  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone;  held  a  lordship  in  the 
Treasurv  1873-74;  Financial  Secretarv  of  the  Trciisury 
18H(J-82';  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  1882.  On  ifay  6,  th'e 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  lie  and  his  under  secret:iry, 
Jlr.  Burke,  were  iLssassiiiatetl  in  Plia-nix  Park.  The  affair 
caused  great  excitement.  Three  of  the  conspiratoi-s  turned 
state's  evidenci',  and  the  other  seventeen  were  punished,  five 
of  them  being  hanged. 

Cavpiidish.  ITexry:  chemist  and  [ihvsicist:  b.  in  Nice. 
Italy.  Oct.  10, 1731 ;  d.  in  Claphani,  London,  ,Mar.  10,  1810; 
studied  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  but  took  no  ilegree.  He 
was  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  natui'al  sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  physics. 
By  his  discovery  of  hydrogen  in  1766  he  contribute<l  essen- 
tiiilly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  phlogiston  theory,  which  ha<l 
long  controlled  the  thoughts  of  chemists,  and  thus  laid  the 
r  iundation  of  pneunuitie  chemistry.  He  discovered  that 
^^ate^  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  certain 
iniportions.  The  "Cavendish  experiment''  was  a  device  of 
ins  for  determining  the  earth's  density.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  his  |iroccsses.  in 
spite  of  the  rude  appliances  of  his  limes.  His  h'/ir/riml 
ttexearchex  were  edited  and  imblished  by  .1.  Clerk-Maxwell  in 
187!).  He  lived  in  extraordinary  seclusion,  as  if  <lreadiug  the 
face  of  man.     See  his  Life,  by  G.  Wilson  (London.  184(i). 

C'avoiidish.  Sir  Thomas:  navigator;  b.  at  Triniley  St. 
JIarlin.  Suffolk,  England,  about  1555:  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambriilge,  but  left  it  without  a  degree; 
fitted  out  a  sjiip  and  went  to  Virginia  in  1.585  with  the  ex- 
pedition commanded  by  Sir  Kichard  Grenville.  .\fter  his 
return  to  England,  Cavendish  sailed  from  Plymouth  .Inly 
21,  1586.  with  three  small  vessels,  destroying,  on  the  coa.sts 
of  Chili.  Peru.  Mexico,  and  California,  nineteen  ships,  in- 
cluding the  Santa  Anna,  which  beliinged  to  the  Knig  of 
Spain  and  had  an  immensely  valuable  cargo.  Cavendish 
returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


having  thus  become  the  third  circumnavigator  of  the  globe. 
For  this  he  was  knighted  by  the  queen.  He  afterward  dis- 
covered the  harbor  of  Port  Desire,  on  the  east  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, while  attempting  again  to  sail  round  the  world.  D. 
off  .Vseension  islanil  in  1592. 

Cavendish.  William:  Duke  of  Newcastle:  b.  in  1592; 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  won 
honor  and  titles  from  .lames  I.  and  Charles  1..  and  in  1638 
became  governor  to  the  latfer's  son,  afterward  Charles  II. 
In  the  war  with  the  Parliament  he  aided  the  king  munifi- 
cently and  commanded  the  royal  forces  N.  of  the  Trent, 
with  regal  prerogatives.  He  resided  on  the  Continent  dur- 
ing the  comnumwealth ;  became  Duke  of  Newcjistle  in  1665. 
D.  Dec.  25.  1676.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  horsemanship  and 
some  poor  comedies.  See  his  Life  by  his  second  wife  (n. 
ed.  London,  1886). 
Cavern :  Sec  Cave. 

Cavery.  kaw'ver-i,  or  Canvery  (anc.  Chaheris) :  a  river 
of  India;  in  the  Deccan ;  rises  in  the  Glials,  about  lat.  13° 
y.  and  Ion.  76'  E.  It  flows  southeastward  through  Mysore, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  470  miles  enters  the  sea  by 
many  mouths.  Its  delta  is  mostly  in  the  district  of  Tan- 
jore."  It  is  eminently  available  for  iiTigation  and  useful  in 
agriculture. 

Caviar,  kiiv  i-alir.  or  Caviare,  ka-veer' :  the  prepared  and 
salted  roe  of  the  sturgeon  :  made  chiefly  in  Kussia,  the  Caspian 
fishery  alone  sometimes  yielding  several  hundred  tons  annu- 
allv.  There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  sturgeon  caught  for 
their  yield  of  caviare — species  chiefly  living  in  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas  and  their  tributary  streams.  The  roe  of  the 
sterlet  (Acipenser  rutheiiux)  is  the  best,  and  its  caviare  is 
reserved  for  the  imperial  court.  Caviare  is  jiroverbially  dis- 
agreeable to  the  uneducated  palate,  though  highly  esteemed 
liy  the  initiated.  It  is  now  manufactured  qiute  extensively 
in  the  U.  S. 

Cavite.  kaii-vw-tay' :  a  fortified  seajiort-town  of  Luzon, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands;  on  the  Bay  of  Manila;  3  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Manila  (see  map  of  East  Indies,  ref. 
.■J-G).  It  was  formerly  the  chief  naval  de[iot  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  East.  It  was  captured  bv  Commodora 
Dewey,  May  3,  1898.     Pop.  about  6.000. 

Ca'vo.  Andres:  Mexican  Jesuit  and  historian:  b.  in 
Guadalajara.  1739:  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  until 
the  expulsion  of  his  order  from  Mexico  in  1768.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  conquest  and  Spanish  dominion,  first  pub- 
lished by  Bustamente,  with  the  title  Los  freti  xiz/lnsde  J/ejico 
durante  el  f/ohienio  es/)a«o^  (Mexico,  1836).  Cavo  probably 
died  at  Rome  some  time  after  1794.  II.  H.  S. 

Cavour.  ka"ii-voor'.  Camillo  Be.nso.  Count  di :  statesman  ; 
b.  in  Turin.  Italy,  Aug.  10,  1810;  of  an  aristocratic  Pied- 
montese  family ;  son  of  the  Marcliese  Michele  di  Cavour 
and  his  wife  Adelaide  Syllon  d'Allamar,  an  accomplished 
Swiss  lady.  Camillo,  a  younger  son,  was  destined  for  the 
army.  In  the  military  academy  at  Turin  he  showed  such 
proficiency  in  mathenuatical  studies  that  he  was  made  an 
engineer  (illicer  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  given  responsible 
commands.  Military  life  was  repugnant  to  his  tastes,  and 
he  entertained  radical  ojiinions  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
utter,  and  thereby  displcasetl  the  king,  Charles  Albert.  He 
therefore  left  the  army  in  1831.  and  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  taking  part  also  in  the  reform  agitations  of  the 
time.  He  pursued  a  zealous  inquiry  into  social  and  indus- 
trial questions,  visiting  England  and  France  for  that  pur- 
jiose.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Associazione 
Agraria,  an  energetic  reform  society,  and  started  the  lib- 
eral jourmd  11  Uimrgimento  in  1847.  When  in  1848  the 
liberal  [larty  came  into  power  and  a  constitutional  frame  of 
government  was  accorded  to  Sardinia,  Cavour  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  moderate  republican  press,  and,  elected  to  the 
Chamber,  he  took  an  inqiortant  part  in  the  debates,  support- 
ing the  moderate  nunistry  of  D'Azeglio  and  opposing  the 
violent  denuiiuls  of  the  Left,  whereby  he  lost  in  great  nieas- 
uve  his  poimlaritv.  In  18.50  he  was"  appointed  minister  of 
commei-ce.  in  18.il  of  finance,  and  in  1.S52  he  becanu^  i>ie- 
mier,  accomplishing  a  fusion  of  the  Right  Center  with  the 
Left  Center  under  Ratazzi.  From  that  time  forth  he  con- 
ducted the  policy  of  Italy,  bringing  about  finally  its  politi- 
cal consolidation  amid  stormy  internal  comnioti<ms  and 
foreign  complications.  He  promoted  free  trade  and  reli- 
gifnis  toleratum.  and  oppo.sed  the  encroachments  of  the  papal 
power.  His  idea  was  "A  free  Church  in  a  free  state."  tull 
freedom  should  be  secured  for  the  Church  in  all  spiritual 
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affaii-s.  and  for  the  state  in  all  civil  affairs.  The  radicals, 
who  proposed  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the  t'hurch,  he 
opposed  as  decidedly  as  tlie  Ultraniontanists.  who  hoped  to 
make  the  state  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
The  grand  aim  of  his  diplomac'V  was  to  promote  the  union 
of  the  Italian  peoples  and  t)ic  liberation  of  Italy  from  for- 
eic;n  domination,  and  his  first  moves  in  that  <lirection  were 
the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  France  and  Ureat  Britain 
and  the  participation  in  the  Crimean  war.  When  the  auda- 
cious sclieme  proved  successful,  an  Austrian  diplomatist 
said,  with  good  reason,  that  it  was  a  pistol-shot  fired  in  the 
face  of  A\istria.  At  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1800  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Italian  question  on  the  Itijiix,  and 
provoked  the  hostility  of  Austria.  In  1858  he  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  Napoleon  III.  involving  a  plan  to  drive  Austria 
from  Italy,  and  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  followed  the  next 
year.  The  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  obtained  peace  by 
ceding  Lombardy,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian 
states.  Cavour  resigned  office  in  July,  1859,  because  he  dis- 
approved the  provision  of  tlie  treaty  of  Villafranca,  which 
allowed  Austria  to  retain  A'enetia,  but  he  resumed  the  posi- 
tion of  prime  minister  in  Jan.,  1860.  In  consequence  of  the 
victories  of  Garibaldi  and  the  general  uprising  of  Italian 
patriots  in  1859  and  1860,  nearly  all  Italy  was  liberated  and 
uniteil.  Cavour  was  prime  minister  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  when  he  died  on  June  6,  1861.  He  was  never  married. 
He  left  the  reputation  of  l)eing  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  modern  times.  See  Jii'Diifiixrenci'S  of  the  Life  of  Cavour, 
tr.anslated  from  the  French  by  KdwardRomilly  (186^):  Ed- 
ward Dicey.  C'arour,  a  Memoir;  Bianchi,  La  Poli/iqiie  de 
Cavour  (Paris,  1885) ;  and  the  biographies  by  Massari  (Tu- 
rin, 1873)  and  Mazade  (Eng,  trans.  London,  1877). 

Ca'vy  [from  the  native  Guiana  name  eahiai'\:  the  name 
of  various  South  Aiuerican  tailless  rodent  mammals,  closely 
related  to  the  porcupine  family,  and  by  most  naturalists  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Caviid(e.  There  are  four  molar  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  and  in  the  genus  Cavia  these  are  compound ; 
there  are  fiuir  toes  on  each  of  the  fore  feet,  and  three  on  the 
hind  feet,  the  feet  not  being  webbed.  Tlie  females  have 
only  two  teats.  One  species,  Cavia  cobaya,  has  long  been 
domesticated  as  a  pet  and  plavthing  of  children.  It  is 
called  usually  the  "Guinea  pig."  although  it  is  neither  a 
pig  nor  a  native  of  Guinea.  Other  related  species  are  very 
numerous  in  parts  of  South  America,     See  Guinea  Pig. 

Cawnpiir'.  or  ('awiipore:  a  town  of  Hindustan;  on  the 
right  liank  of  tlie  (tanges,  whicli  is  here  nearlv  a  mile  wide; 
about  00  miles  S.  W.  of  Lueknow;  hit.  36°  20  X.,  Ion.  80° 
35'  E.  (see  map  of  X.  India,  ref.  6-F).  It  is  an  important 
British  military  station,  having  cantonments  which  accom- 
modate aliout  7,000  men.  Connected  with  the  cantonments 
are  several  hundred  bungalows  for  the  officers,  which  are 
fitted  up  luxuriously  and  have  large  gardens.  During  the 
mutiny  in  1857,  X'ana  Sahib  massacred  here  a  nninber  of 
British  captives,  including  125  women  and  children.  A 
handsome  monument  to  their  memory  has  been  erected  over 
the  well  into  which  their  bodies  were  thrown.  Pop.  (1881) 
119,603;  (1801)  183,310. 

Caxaiiinrca :  See  Cajamarca. 

Caxainarquilla:  See  Yuxcax  AxnyiiTiEs. 

t'axias.  kaa-shee'a'as :  a  city  of  the  state  of  Maranhao, 
Brazil;  <in  the  east  side  of  the  Itapecuru  river:  about  250 
miles  S.  of  the  city  of  JIaranhao;  population  about  10,000. 
Steamboats  ascend  the  river  to  this  point,  and  it  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  a  large  agricultural  and  grazing  district. 
Caxias  grew  from  the  old  Indian  village  and  Jesuit  mission 
of  Aldeas  Altas.  It  was  made  a  city  in  1836.  In  1830  it 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Ihdaios  rebels.         H.  II.  S. 

Caxias,  kiia-slie -as,  Dl'ki;  ok;  See  Lima  e  Silva,  Lriz 
Alves. 

Cax'toii,  William  :  mercliaiit ;  li.  in  Kent,  Kngland,  about 
1432;  was  the  first  to  introduce  printing  into  Kngland.  In 
14()4  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  lie- 
tween  Ivhvard  IV.  of  England  and  the  Diike  of  liurgiindy. 
He  translated  from  the  Freiiili  a  Ilin/ori/  of  Troi/.  which  lie 
printed  in  Bruges  in  1474.  This  is  said  to 'be  the  first  book 
ever  printeil  in  the  English  language,  as  his  Dictexand  Siiji- 
■iiif/x  of  till-  Pliilo.topliern  is  the  first  book,  so  far  as  known, 
published  in  Englanil,  1477.  After  he  liad  resided  for  some 
time  at  the  court  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Hurgunily.  he  returned 
to  England  and  estalilished  n  print ing-cillice  in  VVestniinsti'r 
in  1476.  where  he  printed  several  other  liook.s.  I),  about 
1492.     Most  of  his  books  were  of  Iiis  own  translation,  were 


in  folio,  and  may  be  called  "  black-letter "  books.  See  his 
7///e  by  Blades  (1861-63).  also  his  Biography  and  Typog- 
raphy of  Ca.rfon  (2d  ed.  London,  1882). 

Cayambe,  ki-a'am'bay,  or  Cayambe-rrcu' :  a  mountain 
in  Ecuador:  a  peak  of  the  Colcmibian  Andes;  is  directly 
under  the  eiiuator.  and  about  45  miles  X^.  E.  of  Quito.  It 
has  a  beautiful  conical  form,  and  an  altitude  of  19,386  feet. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  landmarks  on  the  globe. 

Cayenne,  ka-yen',  or  ki-en' ;  a  seaport-town  of  South 
America:  capital  of  French  Guiana;  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  an  island  of  same  name;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne 
river;  hit,  4°  56'  X.,  Ion.  .52'  13'  W.  (see  map  of  South  Amer- 
ica, ref.  2-F).  It  has  a  shallow  harbor,  anil  is  defended  by 
a  fort  and  batteries.  Considerable  quantities  of  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  cacao  arc  exported  from  this  place. 
The  imports  are  French  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  and  vinegar, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  hardware,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  clothing,  preserved  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  maize, 
flour,  hay,  etc.  For  many  years  the  import  trade  has  been 
steadily  increasing  and  the  export  trade  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. Cayenne  island  is  about  30  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  main- 
land. Cayenne  is  a  penal  colony  to  which  criminal  offenders 
are  transported.  Yellow  fever  and  other  fevers  often  attack 
the  residents,  probalily  originating  from  the  vast  swamps 
which  surround  it  on  two  sides.     Pop.  (1886)  12.534. 

Cayenne  Pepper:  See  Pepper.  Red. 

Cayes,  kay:  a  seaport-town  of  Ilayti ;  on  its  southern 
coast :  93  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Port-au-Prince  (see  map  of 
West  Indies,  ref.  6-F).     Pop.  3.000. 

Cay'ley.  Arthur  :  mathematician  ;  b.  at  Richmond.  Sur- 
rey, England,  Aug.  16.  1831  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1843  ;  became  a  barrister  and  conveyancer,  but 
at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  mathematics,  which  sub- 
ject he  enriched  by  a  series  of  memoirs  continued  without 
cessation  from  1841  until  his  death  in  London,  Jan.  26,  1895. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure  Matlie-  . 
matics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1883  he  lectured  in  ■ 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.      Simon  X'^ewcomb.        1 

Cayman,  kay'man ;  the  name  applied  in  many  parts  of 
South  America  to  any  of  the  alligator  family,  or  even  to  the 
crocodiles.  In  a  scientific  sense  it  is  restricted  to  certain 
species  of  the  genus  Caiman,  inhabiting  Central  and  South 
.America.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  crocodilians, 
other  than  the  Jacares,  liy  an  armor  of  bony  plates  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  and  from  the  jacares  by  having  the 
bony  part  of  the  eyelids  smooth,  and  by  the  absence  of  a 
bony  ridge  between  the  orliits.     See  Crocodile. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Caymans,  Tlie  :  three  small  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
belong  to  Great  Britain:  130  miles  X'.  W.  of  Jamaica  (see 
map  of  West  Indies,  ref.  5-C).  Chief  product,  turtles.  Area, 
235  sq.  miles.  Pop.  2,400.  They  are  politically  attached  to 
Jamaica. 

Cavn'ira :  a  ]iost-town  of  Ontario.  Canada:  cajiital  of 
Haldiuiand  Cnunty:  on  railroad  and  (iraud  river,  which  is 
navigable:  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie,  and 
35  miles  S.  of  Hamilton  (see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  .5-D).  It 
has  a  heavy  trade  in  grain  and  plaster.     Poji.  about  1,000. 

Cayuga  Indians:  See  Iroijuoiax  Indians. 

Cayuga  Lalie;  a  beautiful  lake  of  New  York;  on  the 
boiinilarvlietween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Counties:  is  aliout  38 
miles  long.  Its  width  varies  from  1  to  3  miles,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  supposed  to  be  above  5(H)  feet.  The  sur- 
face is  387  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  banks  are 
formed  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Whitefish  and 
many  other  species  of  fish  are  caught  in  it.  Steamboats  ))ly 
daily  between  Cayuga  Bridge  and  Ithaca,  which  is  at  the 
heac'l  of  the  lake.  The  outlet  of  this  lake  flows  into  Seneca 
river,  a  tributary  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Cayiise  Indians:  See  Waiilatpuan  Indians. 

Cazal.  JIanuel  Avres,  de :  Portuguese  historian;  b.  in 
1754.  He  took  orders,  and  for  many  years  was  prior  of  the 
town  of  Crato,  in  (ioyaz,  Brazil.  He  sjient  his  leisure  in 
stiidving  the  history  and  geography  of  the  country,  and 
published  the  results  with  the  title  Corographia  Bras'lira, 
OH  rfloeao  hixtorira-fieographira  do  rrino  do  Brazil  (Rio  de 
Janeiro'.  1817:  3d  eil.  1845).  a  work  of  great  value.  Cazal 
returneil  to  Portugal  in  1821.  and  died  soon  after. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 
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Cazales,  kaazaii'les',  Edmonu,  de:  b.  at  Greiiadc-sur-Ga- 
iMiiiif,  ill  (111'  (lopartment  of  llaute-Garonne,  Aiij;.  81,  1804; 
(1.  lit  Rtniii'!;.  Jan.  "^S.  lS7(i.  He  stuilicd  law  ami  rcceivt'd 
MiiiH'  a|iiH>intment  al  I  lie  tiihiiiial  of  I'loviiis.  Hut  his  in- 
ti-rest  was  I'litircly  occupied  by  the  lelijjious  quest  ions  of 
the  time — the  possiliility  <if  effecting:  a  recoiieiliation  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  ('Iniich  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  1^2!)  he  pave  up  the  lefjal  career;  in  l.S4:J  took 
lioly  orders;  in  184.")  was  iippointed  director  of  the  Kcclesi- 
astical  .Seminary  of  Moiit.iulian  ;  in  184vi  took  a  [irominent 
part  ill  political  affairs,  and  ajjain  in  1871-72.  Besides  a 
great  number  of  articles  in  various  periodicals  and  some 
devotional  books,  he  published  Etude  historique  et  critique 
sur  V Allemayne  coiiffmporniiie  (Paris,  18.>'j)  and  A'o.s  m(iu.r 
et  leurs  remedes  (Paris,  1874),  which  latter  book  attracted 
much  attention. 

C'aziillii  <lp  la  Siprra,  kiiii-thaal'yaa-da-laa-see-er'raa :  a 
town  of  Spain;  province  of  Seville;  39  miles  X.  \.  E.  of 
the  city  of  Seville  (see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  liJ-D).  It  is  on  a 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  Moreiia,  and  in  a  district  which 
abounds  in  silvi'i-.  copper,  iron,  and  marble.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  niacliinery.  et<'.  Here  are  several  ruined 
villas  and  Roman  and  .Vraliic  antiipiities.     Po|i.  8.822. 

Cazom'be,  or  Kasciiibe:  properly  the  hereditary  name 
of  an  African  chief  whose  territories  lie  E.  of  and  adjoininj^ 
Lake  Moero,  and  X.  of  Lake  Bemba.  or  Banjjweolo ;  in  lat. 
7°  to  10°  S.  The  dynasty  was  formerly  very  [lowerful,  but 
has  steadily  declined,  until  the  name  Cazemlie  is  now  liiniled 
to  a  native  town  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  .Moero,  in 
alHHit  lat.  9'  S.,  long.  29    E. 

Cazciio'via  :  village  (founded  in  1798) ;  Madison  Co..  X.  Y. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Xew  York,  ref.  S-Ci);  on 
E.  C.  and  X.  and  West  .Shore  (Chenango  Branch)  R.  R.s.,  and 
on  a  lake  4i  miles  long  ;  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Syracuse.  It  has 
churches  of  five  denoiniiiations.  and  a  graded  .school;  and 
is  the  seat  of  Cazenovia  Seminary.  There  are  here  a  few 
manufactories,  but  the  village  is  supported  chiefly  by  agri- 
culture. Xumbers  of  summer  visitors  are  attracted  to  the 
village  by  its  beautiful  situation.  Pop.  (1800)  1.918;  (1890) 
1.987.  Editor  oi--  "  Rei'UBUCan."' 

Cazili,  kaa'zSii',  Jkan  Cii.vkles:  contemporary  artist  of 
the  French  school;  b.  in  Samer,  Pas-de-Calais,  about  1840; 
])Upil  of  Le  Cocq  de  Hoisbaiidraii ;  first-<-lass  medal.  Salon. 
1HM2;  otlicer  Legion  of  Honor  18S9.  Though  lie  is  most 
properly  classed  as  a  landscape-painter,  Caziii  has  also  a 
decorative  side  in  his  ])ainting,  and  frequently  introduces 
figures,  sometimes  even  making  them  the  subjects  of  his 
pictures,  but  never  treating  them  as  the  chief  element,  and 
never  concentrating  the  interest  in  them  at  the  expense  of 
their  surroundings.  His  ./»(/(7/i  (1888),  /.s/ihkk-/ (1880),  The 
Fliijhl  iii/n  Ki/!//)!  (1877),  Tultit  (1880),  and  other  pictures 
contain  figures,  but  they  pos.sess  only  eipml  iinportance  with 
the  landscape.  His  figures  and  his  landscape  are  treated  as 
units  in  an  harmonious  ensemble,  each  color-note  holding  its 
proper  place,  and  each  niodifii'ation  of  "value."  or  strength 
111  light  and  shade,  maintaining  the  needful  force.  His 
pictures  are  tender  and  beautiful  in  color.  He  has  a  studio 
in  Paris  and  another  at  his  cDuntry  home  at  Bourron,  near 
Fontainebleau.  William  A.  Cokfi.v. 

C'azottp,  kiiii  zof.  .Iacqces  :  French  jioet ;  b.  in  Dijon. 
1720;  educated  by  the  .lesnils;  author  of  the  Roniaii  d'OIi- 
vier  (Paris,  1762)';  Le  Diabli;  Amuureux  (Paris,  1772),  etc. 
llis  style  resembled  that  of  Voltaire.  E.'iecuted  as  a  Hoval- 
ist,  Sept.  23,  1792. 

Ceiipac  Yii|ian(|iii.  or  rapac  Yiiiianqiii;  fifth  sovereign 
of  the  Iiiea  line  of  Peru;  icignirl  in  the  .second  i|Uarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Under  him  the  tribes  immediately 
west  of  Cuzco  were  subdued  and  conquests  were  carried 
southwanl  to  the  Vilcanota  Mountains,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Titicaca  liasin.  II.  II.  S. 

Ceano'thiis  anii'rica'iiiiH.  New  Jerspy  Tea.  or  Redroot : 

a  slinililiy  plant  (pf  the  laiiiily  Cela-sli'dccic ;  a  native  of 
the  r.  S.  It  is  alioiil  2  feet  high,  and  has  ovale,  serrate 
leaves,  which  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  It  lia.s  small  white  flowers  in  clusters, 
which  are  crowded  in  dense  [lanicles.  The  beautiful  native 
shruiis  called  in  California  wild  lilac  belong  to  this  genus. 

C'earii ;  city.    See  Fortai.i;za. 

Cearii  :  a  northeastern  state  of  Brazil;  bounded  X.  by 
the  .Vtlantic,  E.  by  Rio  (irande  do  Xorte  and  Parahiba,  S. 
by  Pernambuco,  and  W.  by  Piauhy ;  area,  40,240  sq.  miles. 


Pop.  officially  estimated  (1888)  at  9o2,G25.  which  is  probably 
above  the  truth.  Capital,  Fortaleza.  The  interior  forms 
part  of  the  Brazilian  plateau,  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high, 
fait  with  nuiuennis  valleys.  It  is  abruptly  cut  down  to  a 
strip  of  low  land,  lo  to  50  miles  wide,  along  the  coast.  The 
so-called  nionntaius  of  lliiapaba,  Baturiti,  etc.,  are  simply 
the  edges  of  the  plateau.  The  rivers  are  small,  and  most  of 
them  disaiipear  in  the  dry  season.  The  land  is  either  open 
or  covered  with  scrubliy  cermdo  growth  ;  the  only  true  for- 
est is  along  the  edge  of  the  ]ilateaii.  The  heaviest  rains  are 
from  .lanuary  to  A[>ril.  From  May  to  October  the  state  is 
absolutely  rainless,  and  vegetation  dries  up  except  in  the  val- 
leys and  near  the  plateau  escarpments.  Over  large  districts 
water  can  be  obtained  only  by  digging  in  the  river-beds. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  water  little  of  it 
can  be  used  for  agriculture.  It  affonls  excellent  ]iasturage, 
and  grazing  is  the  principal  industry.  Hie  cattle  being  kept 
on  the  high  lands  during  the  rains  and  driven  to  the  river- 
bottoms  in  the  dry  season.  Ceani  is  subject  to  periodical 
drought.s.  when  the  rains  are  susiiended  for  one,  two,  and 
sonietinies  three  or  four  years.  These  cause  great  loss  and 
suffering.  In  the  great  drought  of  1877-80  half  the  popu- 
lation died  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  herds  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  interior  was  practically  deserted.  At- 
teinjils  have  been  made  to  avoid  these  evils  by  forming 
great  reservoirs  and  irrigation  systems.  The  whites,  who 
constitute  the  better  class  of  Ceara.  are  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising. The  peasantry  are  a  peculiar  race  of  mixed 
white,  Indian,  and  Xcgro  blood,  very  ignorant  and  dirty, 
but  excellent  herdsmen  and  capable  of  great  endurance. 
The  whole  coast  is  surf-washed  and  without  harbors.  Ves- 
sels anchor  in  road.steads.  and  passengers  and  freight  are 
trans|ioiled  tlirougli  the  surf  on  sailing  rafts  called  jcnirjii- 
dds.     Till'  exports  are  hides.  Ceani  rubber,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

Ceani  was  the  first  Brazilian  province  to  free  her  slaves, 
mainly  by  private  subscription  in  1888  and  1884. 

See  Ponqieo,  Ensaio  Estatistico  da  Provincin  do  Cenrd 
(1863);  T.  A.  .V.  (Alencar  Araripe),  Histiiria  da  Provincia 
di)  Ceard  (Recife,  1867);  Roster's  and  Gardner's  travels; 
Rodoljiho  T'heophilo,  Hixtoria  da  Serca  do  Ceard  (Forta- 
leza, 1888) ;  Theberge,  Esbu^o  li  istorico  suhre  a  provincia 
do  Ceard  (Fortaleza,  1870).  Herbert  H.  S.mith. 

Ceballos.  Pedro  db;  See  Zebai-los. 

('p'hes  of  Thelies :  a  disciple  of  Socrates  who  figures  in 
the  PInrdd  of  Plato.  The  I'irtiire  of  Cebes  (niVal  k('3'?Tos), 
an  allegorical  description  of  life,  was  for  centuries  exceed- 
ingly popular.  As  the  Peripatetics  are  mentioned  in  c.  18, 
the  "author  of  this  performance  can  not  be  the  Socratic 
Cebes.  if  he  is  a  Cebes  at  all.  and  the  work  belongs  in  alt 
probability  to  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  Ed. 
by  Drosihh(1871);  by  Krans(I882);  Parsons  (Boston,  1887). 

Cpb'idw  [deriv.  of  Gr.  /tripos,  monkey] :  a  family  of  Amer- 
ican  monkeys,  characterized    by   the  want   of  an  external 


Cebus,  or  Sajou  monkey. 

bony  auditory  meatus,  widely  se])ara1ed  nostrils,  and  thirty- 
six  ieeth  (moiars,  I  :  pre-moliirs,  I).     They  represent  in  Irop- 
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ical  America  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World.     They  feed 
chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on  eggs,  insects,  worms,  and  mol- 
hisks.     The  family  includes  most  of   the   South  American 
monkeys.     The  typical  genus  is  Cebus. 
Cebi'i :  See  Zebu. 

Ccfuloinyia,  ses-i-do-mii-a  [from  Gr.  ktikIs.  -ISos,  gall-apple, 
+  fivla.  fly] :  a  genus  of  two-winged  insects  (Diptira)  or  true 
flics,  the  members  of  which  are  sometimes  called  gall-gnats. 
They  are  minute  flies  with  downy  wings,  long  antenna  with 
whorls  of  hairs  on  each  joint,  and  slender  legs.  Over  sixty 
species  from  Europe  have  been  described,  and  there  are 
pi'obalily  as  many  in  the  XT.  S.  On  account  of  their  small 
size  they  readily  escape  notice,  but  on  account  of  the  damage 
they  do  some  forms  are  serious  pests.  The  eggs  are  !a.id  on 
various  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  larva»,  sucking  the  juices, 
produce  injuries.  In  some  cases  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  enlargements  or  galls;  in  otlicrs  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
is  sapped,  and  in  certain  grains  the  crop  is  seriously  injured. 
The  most  injurious  forms  are  the  clover-midges,  one  of  which 
prevents  the  formation  of  seed,  the  barley-midge,  the  whcat- 
midge,  and  the  so-called  Hessian-fly  {q.  v.).  J.  S.  K. 

Cecil,  ses'il,  or  sis'il,  Eichard  :  an  evangelical  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England ;  b.  in  London,  Nov.  8,  1748. 
In  early  life  he  wa.s  skeptical  and  profligate,  but,  converted, 
he  ri'solved  to  enter  the  mirustry:  stutlied  at  Oxford,  grad- 
uated B.  A.  1777  ;  held  country  livings:  became  minister  of 
St.  John's  chapel,  Ilolborn,  London,  1780.  I),  in  Belle  Vue, 
Hampstead,  Aug.  15,  1810.  His  works  were  (lublished  (Lon- 
don, 1811)  in  -l  vols.  8vo.  The  fourth  volume,  containing 
his  Remains,  is  considered  the  most  valuable.  There  is  also 
an  American  edition  (New  York,  1845)  in  'A  vols.  8vo.  Orig- 
inal Thoughts  in  Holy  Scripture  appeared  London,  1848. 
See  his  memoir  by  his  widow  (London). 

Cecil :  See  Burleigh. 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert  :  See  Salisbury,  Marquises  of. 

Cecil'ia,  Saint  :  a  Roman  virgin  who  is  supposed  to  have 
suffered  mai'tyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  legend 
runs  that  her  pagan  parents  betrothed  her  to  young  Va- 
lerian, she  being  secretly  a  Christian,  He  and  his  brother 
soon  suffered  martyrdom  together.  Refusing  the  imperial 
sacrifice  she  wa.s  throwai  into  a  lioiling  caldron,  but  emerged 
apparoJitly  unscathed.  Thrice  the  terror-stricken  execu- 
tioner struck  to  behead  her,  and  then  fled.  Three  days 
after  the  girl  died  and  was  buried  in  the  catacomb  "of 
Callistus,  In  821  Pope  Paschal  placed  her  bones  in  the 
new  Church  of  St,  Cecilia  in  Rome,  She  is  regarded  as 
the  patroness  of  musicians  and  the  inventor  of  the  organ. 
Numerous  musical  societies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  have 
been  named  ai'ter  her,  Raphael  (canvas  in  Bologna),  Do- 
mcnichino  (in  the  Louvre),  Rubens  (in  Berlin),  and  other 
great  artists  ])ainted  pictures  of  Iier,  and  Dryden  wrote  a 
celebrated  Otle  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  Her  festival  is  Nov, 
22,  and  in  Rome  is  celebrated  with  fine  music.  She  must 
not  be  confouniled  with  St.  Cecilia  of  Africa,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  starved  to  death  under  Diocletian,  and  whose 
calendar  day  is  Feb,  11, 

Cecilius:  See  CvEcilius, 

Cecro'pia :  a  genus  of  fortv  or  more  species  of  soft-wood- 
ed diou-u>us  trees  of  the  Netile  family  (JW/rafetp),  natives 
of  tropical  America.  They  contain  a  milkv  juice  which  con- 
tains caoutchouc,  and  bear  large,  alternate,  long-petioled 
peltate  and  lobed  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  apetalous 
and  inconspicuous,  are  followed  by  com])ound,  edible  fruits 
resembli?ig  a  raspberry,  which  in  some  species  they  are  said 
to  resemble  in  flavor.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  peltata 
of  the  West  Indies,  an  evergreen  tree  40  feet  in  height  with 
leaves  a  foot  in  diameter,  green  above  and  white  below.  It 
is  called  .smr)kc-wood,  or  more  commnnly  trumpi^t-wood,  mu- 
sical instruments  being  made  from  its  'hollow  branches.  It 
is  somewhat  grown  in  conservatoi-ies  as  an  ornamental,  broad- 
leaved  evergreen.  In  its  native  country  its  tough  bark  is 
used  for  cordage.  (_;_  ]<;_  jj_ 

Cccropia  Moth:  a  lepidopterous  insect  of  the  family 
BomliycKhe;  nearly  related  to  tlie  silkworm.  The  systeni- 
atic  arrangement  of  this  family  is  luisellled,  but  of  the  nu- 
merous names  proposed  for  this  insect  jierhaps  Plati/samia 
ci'cropia  is  the  best.  This  is  the  largest.  North  American  niotli 
yet  known.  Wlu'n  exjianded  it  often  measures  (ji  inches 
across.  It  is  of  a  dusky  gray  color,  variegated  with  wliite, 
black,  and  various  neutral  tints.  It  appears  in  the  V.  S.  in 
June,  and  is  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  object.     Its  larva 


is  over  3  inches  long,  of  a  light-gxeen  color,  with  red  and 
yellow  warts  armed  with  bristles.  The  cocoon  is  of  a  very 
strong  silk,  wdiich  is  abundant  in  quantity,  but  can  not  lie 
reeled.  It  has,  however,  lieen  carded  and  s]iun  into  an  ex- 
cellent threael,  and  but  for  the  delicate  character  of  the 
larva;,  which  are  hard  to  raise,  it  would  iiecome  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  The  Telea polypheiiiiis,an  Amer- 
ican relative  of  this  moth,  has  attracteil  much  attention 
from  the  excellence  of  its  silk  and  the  hardiness  of  its 
young.  The  ailanthus  silkworm  of  China  also  closely  re- 
sembles the  larva  of  the  cecropia  moth.  Erom  the  factthat 
the  common  silkworm  has  become  subject  to  several  destruc- 
tive diseases,  the  scientific  world  is  much  interested  in  the 
effort  to  find  another  silkworm  which  shall  be  hardy  and 
productive  of  useful  cocoons. 

Ce'crops,  or  Kekrops  (in  Gr.  KeKpw^):  a  semi-faljidous 
hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race;  called  the  first  king  and  legisla- 
tor of  Attica.  According  to  tradition,  he  instituted  mar- 
riage and  instructed  the  Athenians  in  agriculture,  naviga- 
tion, religion,  etc.  The  people  of  Attica  were  sometimes 
called  Cecropiihe. 

Cedar  [deriv,  of  Lat,  cedriis,  Gr.  xeSpos]:  the  common 
name  of  se\eral  species  of  evergi-een  trees  of  the  family  Co- 
niferw,  which  afford  durable  and  valuable  timber, '  The 
name  red  cedar  is  given  to  the  Juniperns  virginiana,  a  na- 
tive of  the  U.  S.,  which  is  prized  for  its  durable,  compact, 
and  odorous  wood,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers.  It  grows 
mostly  in  dry  and  sterile  .soils,  "In  the  Western  States  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  70  feet  oi-  more,  but  in  the  Eastern  States 
it  is  a  small  tree.  The  American  white  cedar  {Chamwcy- 
paris  sphceroidea),  an  evei'green  tree,  aboimds  in  theswamjis 
of  the  Eastern  U.  S.,  and  grows  from  30  to  90  feet  high. 
The  timber  of  this  tree  will  remain  for  a  long  time  under 
water  without  decaying,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for 
posts  of  fences  and  for  shingles.  Various  other  coniferous 
trees  are  called  cedars  in  the  U.  S.  The  name  white  cedar 
is  given  in  the  V.  S.  to  the  wood  of  Chamwcyparis  spha-- 
roidea  and  Tluiya  occidenlalis — the  latter  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  true  and 
original  cedar.  It  is  not,  like  the  American  cedars,  related 
to  the  cypress,  but  to  the  pine  and  larch,  the  foliage  resem- 
bling that  of  the  latter,  but  evergreen  as  in  the  former.  The 
cones  are  sinular  to  those  of  the  larch,  but  are  larger  and  very 
broad,  Cedrus,  the  cedar  genus,  consists  of  three  species, 
which  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  geographical  varieties  of 
one — viz.,  Cedrus  lihani,  confined  to  Lebanon,  the  Caucasus, 
etc. ;  C.  atlantica.  of  the  Atlas  Mountains;  and  ('.  deiidarn, 
the  deodar  of  the  Himalayas.  The  charai'ter  of  the  light  I'ed- 
dish,  fragrant,  and  durable  timber  is  the  same  in  all  these. 
They  thrive  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  any 
piirt  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  They  grow  well  on  the  U.  S. 
Pacific  coast.  Of  the  celebrated  cedai's  on  Mt.  Lebanon 
eleven  groves  still  remain.  The  famous  B'Sherreh  grove  is 
J  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  400  trees, 
young  and  old.  Perhaps  a  dozen  of  these  are  very  old ; 
the  largest,  63  feet  in  girth,  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  2,000  years.  The  name  of  cedar  also  is 
applied  to  the  wood  of  a  few  trees  which  are  not  related 
\o  the  Conife.rce,  the  color  and  odor  being  somewhat  similar. 
Spanish  cedar,  of  which  cigar-boxes  are  nuide,  and  which 
is  used  for  wardrobes  and  sometimes  for  lead-pencils  (as  a 
substitute  for  red  cedar),  is  the  wood  of  Cedrela  odorata, 
a  West  Indian  tree  of  the  mahogany  family. 

Cedar-bird,  or  Clierry-hird  (Ampelis  cedrorum):  a  spe- 
cies of  wax-wing  (A/iipe/idu');  aliundant  in  America;  a 
graceful  little  bird,  of  a  suft-brown  color,  not  musical,  feed- 
ing ujion  insects  and  fruits. 

Cedar  Creek:  a  creek  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  actions  of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  It  rises  in 
Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  and  flows  into  the  North  Pork  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  about  4  miles  below  Strasburg,  On  Oct. 
lit,  1864,  .Sheridan's  army  was  encamped  along  this  creek, 
the  Eight  li  Corps  forming  its  left  aliouf  J  of  a  mile  from 
the  Nnrth  Fork,  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  Sixth  Corps,  and  the 
cavalry  continuing  tiic  line  to  the  right.  Sheridan  waslem- 
porarify  absent  from  his  army,  having  lieen  called  to  Wash- 
ington for  consultation,  and  Gen.  Wright  was  left  in  com- 
mand. Reconnoissances  upon  both  flanks  on  the  18th  dis- 
covered no  signs  of  an  early  nuivement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  .and  no  immediate  attack  was  expected.  At  day- 
break (aliout  five  o'clock)  tlie  Confederates,  who  by  a  night 
march  had  |ilaced  themselves  upon  the  left  and  rear  of  the 
Union  line,  attacked  the  left  wing  in  flank  and  rear,  com- 
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iilctely  siirpriseil  and  routed  the  Eis;lith  Corps,  and,  foUow- 
injT  up  the  attack,  forced  back  the  Xiuetcenth  Corps  in  some 
CI  111  fusion. 

Gen.  Wriglit,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  part  of  the  Nineteenth, 
and  a  force  of  cavalry,  succeeded  at  about  9  A.  >i.  in  mak- 
ing a  stanil  just  N.  t>f  Jliddletown.  which  temporarily 
eliecked  the  Confederates  and  compelled  them  to  reform 
tlieir  lines.  This  was  accomplished  very  slowly,  owinj;  to 
I  tie  men  being  eii<;afje(l  in  plundering  the  captured  camps 
lit  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Corps.  Wright,  selecting  a 
more  favorable  position  about  a  mile  farther  to  the  rear, 
caused  his  troops  to  fall  back  and  occupy  it,  placing  the 
mass  of  his  cavalry  on  his  left,  the  Coiit'eilerates  following 
up  and  taking  a  position  in  its  front  preparatory  to  an  at- 
tack. 

Sheridan,  *ho,  at  Winchester,  had  heard  of  the  figlit,  ar- 
rived upon  the  field  and  took  command,  placing  ailditional 
troops  upon  the  line  jind  jircparing  to  meet  the  Confederate 
attack,  which  was  made  with  but  little  spirit  and  was  easily 
repulsed.  Sheridan's  ride  from  Winchester,  his  enthusiastic 
reeeption  by  his  army,  which  caused  the  retreating  troops  to 
face  about  and  marcji  to  the  front,  and  the  new  life  infused 
into  his  troops  when  he  rode  along  their  front,  all  combined 
lo  form  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  of  Early's  last  attack  took  place  at  about 
1  p.  M.  jVt  about  4  p.  M.,  Sheridan,  having  made  the  neces- 
-aiv  arrangements,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Con- 
federates, iireakiiig  first  their  left  wing  and  successively 
their  whole  front,  following  up  his  advantage  .so  sharply 
that  the  Confederates  were  forced  back  in  great  confusion 
entirely  off  the  field,  and  driven  back  to  Fisher's  Hill  liy 
nightfall,  losing  in  their  retreat  all  the  guns  and  camp 
ei|Mipage  previously  captured,  about  24  guns  of  their  own, 
o(i  ambulances,  and  a  large  niiinber  of  fiags.  The  losses 
(Ml  the  Union  side  were  about  6.01)0  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisonei"s.  The  Confederates  admitted  a  loss  of  about 
:{.I00  men.  This  was  the  last  important  battle  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley.    See  Sheridan.  James  Mkrcur. 

Cedar  Falls:  a  city  of  Black  llawk  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar 
river,  and  la.,  H.  C.  U.  and  N.,  Cli.  and  (it.  West.,  and  111. 
( 'ent.  K.  lis.  (see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  4-1).  It  has  good  schools, 
and  a  State  normal  school.  There  are  here  a  very  large 
wood-pump  factory,  oat-meal  mill.  2  flouring-raills,  2  feed- 
inills.  ]iaper-mill,  planing-mill,  foundry,  etc.  Pop.  (1880) 
:;.l)20:  (1890)  3,4o9 ;  (1893)  4,.506.     Editor  of  "  Gazette." 

Cellar  Keys:  on  railroad  :  a  seaport  of  Levy  co..  Pla.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Florida,  ref.  4-II) ;  on  the 
inilf  of  Mexico  and  on  Way  Key;  a  small  island:  154  miles 
~-.  W.  from  Feruaiidina.  lis  harbor  is  formed  by  a  group 
.if  keys,  or  small  islands,  which  give  name  to  the  town.  It 
has  a  lighthouse  on  Seahorse  Key ;  lat.  29'  05'  49"  N..  Ion. 
8;C  04'  46"  W.     It  shows  a  revolving  light  To  feet  above  the 

a.  Cedar  Keys  ha.s  several  cedar  sawmills,  an  ice-factory, 
c  large  pine-lumber  mill,  etc..  and  is  remarkable  for  extreme 
healthfulness  and  ecpiable  climate.  There  is  an  extensive 
trade  in  lumber,  cedar  pencil-wood,  fish,  and  oysters.  Pop. 
of  the  group  (1880)  1,458;  (1890;  1.869. 

EuiTOR  OF  "  Gulf  "View." 

Cedar  Moiiiitniii.  "^'a. :  about  2  miles  W.  of  Mltcheirs 
Station.  Cul|ieper  County ;  on  the  Orange.  Alexandria  and 
Manassas  R.  U. :  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  and  sanguinary 
conflict  on  Aug.  9.  1862.  between  the  forces  of  Gens.  Hanks 
and  Jackson,  in  which  the  Federal  forces  were  outnumbered 
and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  2.400 — killed,  wounded, 
and  missing — anil  a  large  quantity  of  war  material ;  the  Con- 
federate loss  was  about  1,300. 

Cedar  fountains :  of  South  Africa  ;  in  Cape  Colony  ;  ex- 
tend nearly  parallel  with  the  Atlantic.  The  highest  sum- 
mits rise  about  6.590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
are  partly  covered  with  forests  of  cedar. 

Cedar  Kapids  :  a  city  and  railroad  center  of  Linn  co.,  la. 

(for  loiiition  of  count  V.  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  5-J) ;  on  Cedar 
river;  219  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  :!10  miles  N.  of  St.  Louis, 
Ml).,  and  265  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  heaili|uarters  of 
the  Iowa  U.  K.  Land  Company,  and  oilier  land  and  coal 
companies,  and  of  the  Hur..  Cedar  lijipids  and  Nor.  R.  R. 
and  all  its  br.inchcs.  The  railroad  machine-shops  employ 
about  500  men.  The  city  has  a  valuable  water-power,  a 
very  large  oatmeal  and  pearl-barley  fjictory.  flouring-mills, 
steam-bakery,  foundries,  jilaning-mills.  manufactories  of 
furniture,  confectionery,  paper,  oil  and  lint.  beer,  woolens, 
knit  goods,  agricultural  tools,  wagons,  carriages,  door-latehcs, 


etc.  Pork-packing  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  The 
wholesale  trade  is  important.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  electric  light,  has  electric  street  railroad,  and  is  supplied 


with  water  by  the  Holly  system.     Pop.  (1880)  10.104 ;  (1890) 
18,020;  (1805)  21.555.  Editor  ok  "  Repi-blicas." 

Cedar  (or  Red  Cedar)  River:  a  stream  of  Iowa ;  rises  in 
the  southern  part  of  Minnesota;  flows  nearly  .southeastward 
through  Mitchell,  Floyd,  Hremer,  Black  Hawk,  Benton,  Linn, 
and  Cedar  Counties  of  Iowa;  then  turning  to  the  S.  W..  it 
enters  the  Iowa  river.     Total  length  estimated  at  350  miles. 

Cedar  Springs :  village  (in  Nelson  and  Solon  townships) ; 
Kent  CO.,  Mich,  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Michigan, 
ref.  7-H):  on  Gr.  Rap.  and  Ind.  and  Tol..  Sag.  and  Musk. 
R.  R.S..  and  on  Cedar  Creek;  21  miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids; 
has  churches  of  four  denominations,  fine  large  public  school, 
large  planing-mill.  saw-mill,  shingle-mill,  stave-factory, 
stock-farm,  and  water-works.  The  village  was  first  platted 
in  1860.  and  was  incorporated  in  1871.  Pop.  (1880)  1,141 ; 
(1890)  1,035 :  (1894)  1.038.  Editor  of  "  Clipper." 

Ccdartown :  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Ga.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  2-F):  on  Chattanooga  Div. 
of  Cent.  R.  R.  of  Georgia  and  East  and  West  R.  R.  of  Ala- 
bama; about  60  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Atlanta.  Cedartown 
has  7  churches  (4  white  and  3  colored)  and  public  schools 
for  white  and  colored  children.  Its  principal  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  iron  mines,  furnaces,  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  luiuber-vards,  and  fruit-farms.  Pop.  (1880)  843; 
(1890)  1.025;  (1893)  estimated,  3.000,  the  increase  being 
largely  due  to  extension  of  the  corporate  limits. 

Editors  of '•  Stant)ard." 

Cefalu,  chay-faa-loo'  (anc.  Cejihalwdium):  a  town  of 
Sicily;  in  the  province  of  Palermo;  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Palermo  (see  map  of  Italy, 
ref.  9-F).  Here  is  a  fine  cathedral  of  Norman  architecture. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  or  high  rook, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  PhoMiiciau  structure 
and  of  a  Saracenic  castle.  It  has  marble-quarries  and  sar- 
dine-fisheries.    Pop.  14,774. 

Celiesrin.  th«-a-/.hecn' :  a  town  of  Spain :  province  of 
Murcia;  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  JIurcia  (see  map 
of  Spain,  ref.  18-n).  It  has  manuf.wtures  of  cloth,  paper, 
soap,  and  pottery,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  fruits.  It  is 
partly  built  of  marble  quarried  in  the  vicinity.     Pop..  9,760. 

Ceiling  [indirectly  connected  with  Lat.  ca'lutn  >  Fr.  del, 
Itul.  r(V/o.  sky ;  later,  canopy,  vault,  roof|:  the  covering  or 
upper  surfiue  of  a  room.  Ancient  ceilings,  whether  of  wood 
or  stone,  usually  consisted  of  horizontal  beams  or  lintels, 
supporting  flat  slabs  richly  painted.  Two  sets  of  intersect- 
ing beams,  forming  panels  ov  Incunv,  often  were  used;  and 
this  style  of  ceiling  was  extensively  imitated  and  elaborated 
in  the  l{enais.sance.  The  Romans  were  the  first  to  make 
general  use  of  arched  or  vaulted  ceilings,  especially  in  their 
temples  and  thermae ;  these  were  usually  of  brick  or  concrete, 
heavily  stuccoed,  and  the  stucco  wrought  into  rich  panels  or 
painted;  they  were  of  three  kinds — barrel  vaults,  groined 
vaults,  and  domes.  While  the  East  elaborated  the  domical 
ceiling,  the  West,  throughout  the  Jliddle  Age.s,  was  perfect- 
ing the  groined  vault  with  ribs.  Modern  ceilings  are  usually 
fiat,  finished  in  wood  or  in  pla.ster.  Those  divided  into  deep 
panels  are  called  coffered;  those  in  which  a  curved  surface 
intervenes  between  the  flat  portion  and  the  wall  are  called 
coved  ceilings.  .\.  D.  F.  Hamli.\. 

Cel'andilie:  the  Chelidonium  majiis  of  the  Poppy  family 
(Pa/xireraceo');  a  biennial  or  perennial  herb  native  of  the 
temperate  jjortions  of  the  Old  World,  but  now  inoi'e  or  less 
cultivated  everywhere.  It  is  the  sole  reiiresentative  of  the 
genus,  which  is  related  to  the  California  poppy  (KscliscJiolt- 
zia),  from  which  it  differs  in  its  nodding  flower-buds,  two- 
lobed  stigmas,  and  orange  juice.  It  attains  a  height  of  2 
or  3  feet,  and  is  a  smooth,  branching,  leafy  and  soft-her- 
baceous plant,  with  small,  yellow,  umbellate  flowers,  which 
blossom  all  summer.  In  the  Old  World  this  plant  has  borne 
the  name  of  "swallow-wort."  because  it  blossoms  when  the 
swallows  arrive  in  the  spring.  It  has  long  been  used  in 
medicine,  the  whole  plant  being  dried,  and  then  constitut- 
ing the  drug  "chelidonium."  It  is  an  acrid  purgative,  and 
is  also  diuretic  and  expectorant.  C.  E.  B. 

Celano  Lake :  See  Fccixo. 

Celaslracea;:  See  Spi.ndle-tree  Familt. 

Celaya,  sa-laa'vak:  a  city  of  Qncretaro,  Mexico:  on  the 
Rio  Grande  de  St.Iago ;  lOO'miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
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(see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-G).  It  has  a  large  trade,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  saddlery.  Pop.  (1889) 
24,670. 

Cel'ebes  (native,  Negri-Orang-Bugis) :  a  large  island  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago ;  about  75  railes  E.  of  Borneo,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bv  Macassar  Strait  (see  map  of 
Eiist  Indies,  ref.  7-G).  It"  extends  from  lat.  V  50'  N.  to  5' 
30'  S.,  and  is  mostly  included  Ijetwecn  Ion.  119°  and  125°  E. 
It  has  a  very  irregular  form,  being  divided  by  deep  bays 
into  four  peninsulas,  one  of  wliich  (called  Menado)  is  about 
400  miles  long  and  very  narrow.  These  peninsulas  are 
formed  by  cliaius  of  mountains  radiating  from  the  central 
part  of  the  island,  ami  in  the  X.  there  are  lofty  volcanoes, 
recently  active,  ami  still  giving  rise  to  earthquakes.  The 
highest  summit  (Bouthain)  rises  9,994  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Thougli  the  area  of  Celebes  is  only  71.150  sq.  miles, 
it  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  2,500  miles.  The  peninsula  of 
Menado  is  bounded  X.  by  tlie  Sea  of  Celebes,  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Tomini.  The  two  soutliern  peninsulas  are  separated  by  the 
large  Bay  of  Boni.  Tlie  fauna  comprises  some  animals 
peculiar  to  the  island,  as  the  tailless  baboon,  the  babiroussa, 
the  cuscus.  the  sapi-utan  or  wild  cow,  several  species  of 
starlings,  and  magpies.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and 
the  island  is  partly  covered  with  forests  of  oak.  teak,  palm, 
cedar,  and  upfis  trees,  and  partly  by  vast  grassy  champaigns 
which  are  used  in  common  by  the  natives.  Tlie  nutmeg, 
the  clove.  an<l  the  bamboo  also  flourish  here.  Among  the 
minerals  are  gold,  cojiper.  tin,  and  iron.  Coffee,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  manioc  are  cultivated.  The  most  cultivated 
district  of  tlic  ishiml  is  Minahassa.  its  coffee  culture  being 
in  government  control.  Cliief  town.  Macassar  (q.  v.).  The. 
pretty  town  of  Menado  is  the  seat  of  a  Dutch  residence. 
Celebes  is  partly  occupied  by  a  race  called  Bugis,  who  are 
strong  and  well  built,  revengeful  in  character,  and  fon<l  of 
the  cliase.  Tlie  tribe  of  Wadjus  are  an  intelligent  race  wlio 
pursue  commei'ce;  the  ^Vrafuras  inhabit  the  central  re- 
gions, and  are  tlie  aliorigines  of  this  archipelago.  This 
island  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1512.  The  Dutch 
expelled  the  Portuguese  in  1660,  and  planted  there  colonies, 
which  they  still  possess.  Pop.  of  Celebes  (1890)  763,284. 
See  Lahure.  L'ilc  at  Celebes  (Paris.  1879). 

Revised  by  M.  W.  IIarrixgton. 

Cel'ery  [properly  selery  or  selUry,  as  in  Early  Modern 
EnglislT;  from  Lat.  sell  nun  :  Gr.  (ri\ivoi>.  a  kind  of  parsley]: 
a  plant  of  the  parsley  family  (Vmbelliferce).  which  is  widely 
cultivated  in  temperate  climates  for  its  leaf -stalks,  which  are 
bleached  by  various  means.  Cue  form,  the  cderiac  or  liirnip- 
rooted  celery,  is  grown  for  tlie  swollen  suViterranean  part. 
Celery  is  native  to  damp  places  in  the  Old  World,  ranging 
from  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus,  and  even  to  the  higher  parts 
of  India.  Its  technical  name,  Apium  graveoleiis,  records  the 
heavy  scent  of  the  foliage.  The  acrid  principles  of  the  plant 
are  greatly  mollified  by  cultivation  and  bleaching,  and  the 
tissues  also  become  more  tender  and  lirittlc.  A  variety  of 
celery  called  celeriiic  is  raised  in  Europe  for  its  root. 

The  cultivation  of  celery  in  the  U.  S.  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  yeai's.  In  1890  there  were  15,381  acres  devoted  to 
the  crop  in  tlie  truck-gardens  of  that  country,  besides  a 
large  area  in  smaller  gardens.  The  increase  in  celery  culti- 
vation is  largely  due  to  recent  improvements  in  methods  of 
growing  the  crop.  Formerly  it  was  grown  in  drills  from  6 
inches  to  afoot  deep,  a  method  which  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  propei-  bleaching  of  the  leaf-stalks. 
It  is  now  grown  in  level  culture,  the  ble.aching  being  per- 
formed by  heaping  earth  against  the  plants  or  by  the  use  of 
boards,  paper,  or  other  material:  or  the  plants  maybe  set 
so  thickly  as  to  bleach  themselves,  as  in  the  so-called  "new 
celery  culture.''  In  many  celery-growing  localities  banking 
with  earth  is  giving  ]ilaee  to  bleaching  by  means  of  boards. 
Boards  about  a  foot  wide  are  used,  one  being  placed  on  eilge 
against  either  side  of  the  row.  The  lower  ami  moister  lands 
are  ordinarily  devoted  to  celery  culture,  although  the  jilant 
grows  well  upon  rich  and  friable  u]ilanil.  Alluvial  <leposits 
along  rivei-s,  as  at  Kalamazoo.  .Mich.,  and  reclaimed  bogs  and 
marshes  usually  make  good  celery  lauds.  Celery  is  nearly 
always  started  in  hotbeds  or  colil-frames.  or  the  late  croj) 
may  be  started  in  seedbrds  in  the  open.  The  plants  are  set 
in  the  field  when  about  C  inches  high,  in  rows  from  3  to  4 
feet  apart  and  a  foot  or  le,ss  apart  in  the  row.  The  cro|) 
often  follows  some  other  early  crop,  as  beets  or  early  cab- 
bages. Bleaching  is  delayed  until  the  jilants  are  well  grown, 
the  late  crops  not  being  "  liandled  "  until  late  in  fall.  The 
late  varieties  can  be  sloivd  in  pits  until  spring,  and  most 


varieties  will  keep  until  the  holidays.     Nearly  fifty  varieties 
are  known  in  the  U.  S.  Revised  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Celeste,  sa'ylest',  ^Madame:  a  dancer;  b.  in  Paris,  Aug. 
6, 1814;  became  in  childhood  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
that  city.  When  fifteen  years  old  she  removed  to  the  U.  S., 
and  soon  after  married  a  Jlr.  Elliot.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  went  to  England,  where  she  met  with  great  pro- 
fessional success.  Subsequently  she  passed  several  years  in 
the  U.S.  (1834-37  and  1865-68).  where  she  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Most  of  her  life  was  sjient  in  England, 
where  she  was  successful  as  an  actress  and  a  theatrical 
manager.     D.  in  Paris.  Feb.  20,  1882. 

Cel'estiiie,  or  Coelestlne  [from  the  Lat.  eieliim.  the  sky, 
in  allusion  to  its  color] :  a  mineral  which  is  essentially  sul- 
phate of  strontia,  with  occasional  mixture  of  suljihate  of 
baryta  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  small  proportions.  Its  color 
is  often  a  beautiful  indigo  blue.  It  resembles  lieavy  spar, 
but  is  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  crystallized  celestine  are  found  in  .Sicily.  It  is  use- 
ful as  a  source  of  strontia.  The  finest  crystals  of  celestine 
are  found  on  Strontian  island,  Lake  Erie. 

Cel'estiiie  (or  Coelestl'iiiis)  I.,  Saint  :  a  native  of  Rome ; 
became  pope  in  422  A.  D. :  promoted  the  meeting  of  a  coun- 
cil which  deposed  Xestorius;  d.  in  Rome,  J\dy  26,  4:^2.  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  111. — Celestine  II.,  Pojie :  origi- 
nally GuiDO  Di  Castello  ;  b.  in  Tiferno,  Tuscany  ;  succeeded 
Innocent  II.  in  1143;  d.  in  Rome,  Mar.  8,  1144. — Celesti.ve 
III.  (GiAcixTO  Orsini)  :  elected  pope  in  1191  as  the  successor 
of  Clement  III. ;  promoted  the  first  crusade ;  excommuni- 
cated Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  for  detaining  Richard 
Ccpur  de  Lion  in  prison;  d.  in  Rome.  Jan.  8,  1198.  aged 
about  ninety-two  years. — Celestine  IV.  (Gofkreuo  Casti- 
uLioNE) :  succeeded  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Oct.  25, 1241 ;  d.  >fov. 
10  of  the  same  year. — Celestine  V.,  St.  (Pietro  da  Mur- 
RONE  or  MoRONE),  Pope  :  b.  in  Isernia,  Italy,  1215  ;  was  elected 
July  5,  1294,  as  the  successor  of  Xicholas  IV.  Before  that 
eveiit  he  had  founded  an  order  of  liermits  called  Celestixes 
(q.  v.).  He  abdicated  the  office  after  a  disastrous  reign,  of 
his  own  volition,  but  with  universal  approval.  Dec.  13.  1294; 
returned  to  the  monastic  life;  was  succeeded  by  Boniface 
VIIL,  who  confined  him  in  the  Castle  Funione,  near  Anagni, 
and  there  he  died  May  19,  1296.  Dante  put  him  at  the  en- 
trance to  hell  because  of  his  abdication.  lie  was  canonized 
in  1313. 

Celestliies :  an  order  of  hermits  or  monks  founded  in  12.14 
by  Pietro  da  Jiurrone,  who  became  Pope  Celestine  V.  (1294). 
This  order  spread  rapidly  in  France.  Italy,  and  Germany  be- 
tween 1264  and  1400,  but  it  is  now  nearly  extinct.  They  were 
at  first  called  Hermits  of  St.  Daniian  or  of  Jlorone.  and  after 
1294  Celestines.  Their  costume  is  white,  with  black  hood 
and  sca]iulary.  These  monks  followed  the  inile  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  jireferred  a  contemplative  life. 

Celibacy  [deriv.  of  Lat.  cieUhs.  unmarried] :  the  condi- 
tion of  a  person  never  married  ;  applied  often  to  the  volun- 
tary life  of  alistinence  from  marriage  assumed  by  religious 
devotees  and  the  clergy  of  some  churches,  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Practiced  in  ancient  Rome  in  the  case  of  the  ves- 
tal virgins,  in  Juda?a  by  the  Essenes,  and  in  the  Eiist  by  the 
priests  of  I5uddhisin.  it"  iiossilily  took  its  origin  among  them 
in  the  belief  that  the  material  body  is  the  source  of  evil  anil 
the  prison  of  the  soul.  Among  Christians  it  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  ascetic  teachings  ami  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as 
well  as  of  the  example  of  Christ  himself.  It  showe<l  itself 
at  once  with  the  new  doctrine  as  a  higher  form  of  life,  and 
spread  with  it  all  over  the  world.  Virginity  was  held  in 
peculiar  honor  in  the  early  Church,  the  priesthood  especially 
being  urged  to  celibacy  by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  inotives  suggested  1  Cor.  vii.  :«.  :^3.  But  it  is  certain 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  catacombs,  from  passages 
in  the  canon  law,  and  from  the  positive  testimony  of  his- 
tory, that  celibacy  was  not  enforced  from  the  beginning, 
even  among  the  higher  clergy.  Commencing  as  a  counsel 
and  as  a  custom,  it  gradually  developed  into  a  law,  which 
was  much  more  strictly  enforced  in  the  Western  or  Latin 
than  in  the  Orientid  Churches.  Thus  the  Council  of  Tours 
(5(;(i)  suspended  from  their  functions  for  one  year  all  secular 
jiriests  anil  deacons  with  wives:  whereas  in  692  the  third 
Council  of  Constantinople  allowed  sacred  orders  to  be  given 
to  those  who  had  been  married  but  once ;  and  in  parts  of  the 
Greek  Church  their  marriage  is  compulsory,  though  bishops 
and  ])at  narclis  are  celibates.  In  the  West,  decretals  were  from 
time  to  time  issued  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  lead- 
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inff  to  many  St pujikIps  within  tlie  I'liurfh.  Those  struggles 
culminatedin  tlu'  eU>ventli  century,  and  the  point  was  tinally 
settled  liy  the  vigor  and  <leterinination  of  (xregory  \'II.  in 
1074,  positividy  forhidiling  the  marriage  of  the  elergy.  The 
Council  of  Tn'iit  (l")(i:i)  eonfirnu'd  (scss.  xxiv.,  can. !)) "the  dis- 
cipline in  ]iraeticc  for  sev<'ral  centuries.  Then;  is,  however, 
an  exception  made  in  favor  of  priests  and  deacons  of  the 
I'jistern  rites,  who  are  allowed  to  retain  their  wives  if  married 
liefore  or<lination.  See  llintory  of  Sarirdntal  Celibaci/,  by 
Henry  C.  l^ea  (1807);  Koskovany,  etc. 

Revised  hy  .John  .1.  Kdaxi;. 

Celi'lia  :  village,  cajiital  of  fiercer  oo.,  O.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  mai)  of  (jhio,  rcf.  4— C) :  is  in  JefTerson  town- 
.ship  :  on"  \j.  K.  and  Louisville  R.  R. :  lOri  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Columbus,  anil  oO  miles  S.  W.  of  Lima  ;  is  at  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  the  (iivat  Reservoir.  It  has  several  numufac- 
tures.     Pop.  (1880)  l,;i46;  (1890)  3,702. 

Cell  [from  Lat.  ri'Ihi.  a  small  apartment]:  in  biology,  the 
striic'tural  unit  of  plants  and  aninuils.  ^Most  jilants  and  ani- 
mals of  the  lowest  divisions,  the  ])rot(iphytes  and  protozoa, 
consist  of  a  single  cell,  while  the  bodies  of  higher  animals 
and  plants  are  made  up  of  masses  of  cells  and  the  prodncts 
of  these  celLs.  The  cell  is  also  the  physiological  inut.  The 
life  of  an  organism  is  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  all  its  in- 
dividual cells.  In  the  single-celled  animals  all  thi'  physio- 
logical activities  are  carried  on  by  a  single  cell,  while  in  the 
mnltieellular  animals  dilTerent  groups  of  cells,  the  /issues, 
are  specialized  to  pi'rforMi  more  pei-fectly  some  one  of  these 
]irocesses.  and  by  I  his  "  physiological  division  of  labor  "a  bet- 
ter organization  is  elTected  with  more  perfect  residts.  The 
recognition  of  the  great  im|)ortance  that  the  cell  holds  has 
liroiight  to  it  the  most  careful  study  in  recent  years.  This 
study  is  at  the  present  time  very  active,  and  is  rapidly  add- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  propertii's.  At 
present  a  typical  cell  is  considered  to  be  a  portion  of  living 
nnitter  usually  of  from  ^Jn  to  i-n',5TT  of  an  inch  in  dianu'ti'f, 
the  actual  sizes  extending  through  a  much  greater  range, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own  formation,  the  veli-wall,  the 
contents  consisting  of  a  central  part,  the  nucleus,  indiedded 
in  a  surrounding  mass,  the  pnttopliism.  The  protoplasm 
consists  of  at  least  two  substances,  a  network  of  somewhat 
firm  nuiterial  which  will  stain  with  certain  reagents  called 
hy  some  authors  .s'/WKf/Zo/''"'"", ''onlaining  in  its  meshes  a 
more  liipiid  material,  the  hi/nld/ildsni.  Imbedded  in  this 
latter  there  may  be  partic-les  of  variousothcr  sniistances.  such 
as  oil  glol>ules,  food  graiudes,  or  pigment  grains.  The  pro- 
toplasm may  show  spontaneous  movement  called  "  amieboid 
movements,"  and  always  makes  use  of  oxygen  with  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  single-celled  organisms 
the  ]iroto|)lasm  possesses  general  physiological  properties, 
such  as  secretion,  respiration,  digestion,  motion,  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  stimuli. 

In  the  higher  animals,  in  which  different  kinds  of  cells 
are  grou|>ed  together  as  tissues,  the  ]irotoi)Iasm  of  the  cells 
of  each  grou[>  posse.s.ses  in  a  Tnore  i)arlicular  degree  some  one 
of  these  properties,  or  specializationsunderthem  ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  that  of  secreting  saliva, 
or  the  muscle  cells  that  of  motion. 

While  the  nucleus  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  all 
cells,  it  is  thought  liy  the  nuijority  of  investigators  to  be 
essential  to  the  activity  of  the  cell.  Two  substances  are 
recognized  in  the  nucleus,  one  staining  with  reagents,  the 
chrornoplitsin  or  imcleoplasm,  and  the  other  not  so  staining, 
the  nuclear  matrix,  also  called  achronuitin.  The  most  ob- 
vious fund  ion  of  the  nucleus  is  that  of  governing  the  repro- 
duction of  the  cell.  The  cell  nmltiplies  by  division  of  the 
whole  into  two  cells.  The  process  begins  at  the  niieleus, 
which  is  at  this  time  very  active.  The  imclens  nniy  divide 
without  showing  any  other  changes,  ilirect  (livision,  or  the 
division  may  be  preceded  by  a  complicated  series  of  changes 
and  movements  of  the  <'hromopla.sm,  imlirecl  ilirision  or 
k-ari/olii>ie»is.  At  the  end  of  the  iirocess  of  nuclear  division 
the  protophusm  of  the  cell  becomes  divided,  each  nuiss  sur- 
rounding the  new  nucleus,  the  result  being  two  cells.  These 
typical  methods  have  nuiny  variati<jns  in  detail.  Different 
authors  have  claimed  in  addilion  other  functions  for  the 
micleus,  such  as  the  control  of  the  nutrition  anil  growth  of 
the  protoplasm.  The  forms  of  cells  vary  greatly  according 
to  their  |iartieular  function  and  position. 

In  plants  tlie  nnijoritv  of  the  tissues  are  generally  com- 
losed  wholly  of  cells  wliose  walls  arc  in  contact.  In  the 
ligher  aninuds  this  condition  exists  in  some  lus  in  the  epi- 
thelial an<l  secreting  tissues,  while  in  others  the  cells  have 
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formed  a  large  amount  of  material  deposited  between  theui, 
called  intercellular  subshince,  which  may  take  the  form  of 
fibers,  as  in  connective  tissue,  or  an  ehistic  padding,  as  in 
cartilage,  or  of  a  rigid  solid,  as  in  Ixme. 

For  the  details  of  how,  with  the  cell  as  origin  (as  the 
ovum  ill  both  animals  and  plants)  and  remaining  always  the 
active  unit,  the  whole  of  the  lis-sues  of  plants  and  animals 
are  built  up, the  reader  must  be  referred  to  special  works  in 
structural  l>otanv,  animal  histology,  and  embryology. 

O.  P.  .hixKixs. 

Coll  (plant):  Sec  IltsToi.ooY,  Veoetahi,k. 

Cell,  of  an  electric  battery :  See  Battkry,  Voltaic  or 
Galvanii'. 

Celle,  tselh",  or  Zelle  :  a  town  of  Hanover,  Germany  ;  on 
a  sandy  plain  on  the  river  AUer;  at  the  headof  navigation; 
and  on  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick  Railway,  28  miles  X.  E. 
of  Hanover  (see  map  of  German  Knipire,  ref.  8-E).  Here  is 
a  noted  (tovernmeiit  breeding  stud.  The  town  has  an  old 
castle,  a  gymna>ium,  and  a  library  of  (iO.OOO  volumes ;  al.so 
matuifaetnres  of  wax  candles,  printer's  ink.  thread  and  yarn, 
pianofortes,  tobacco,  matches,  etc.  The  place  was  from  the 
fourteenth  century  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Brunswick- 
Liineberg  family.  Here  Sweden  in  l(i7il  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  Ximegiien.     Pop.  (I8i)0)  18.!H)1. 

Cellier,  Alkhku:  musician :  b.  at  Hackney.  England, 
Dec.  1.  1844.  of  a  French  father  and  an  English  mother. 
From  lS.j.5  to  18()0  he  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
l^t.  James,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ilelmorc.  In  1802  was 
organist  of  .Ml  Saints'.  Blackheath  ;  in  18(i4  director  of  the 
Ulster  Hall  concerts,  Belfast;  in  18()8  organist  of  St.  Al- 
b.'ui's,  London;  1871-75  conductor  of  the  Prince's  theater, 
Manchester:  1877-79  conductor  of  the  Opera  Comiqne,  Lon- 
don. His  compositions  include  a  cantata  to  Giiiy'a  JiHegi/, 
some  songs  and  ])ieces  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  and  a 
lunulpcr  of  operas  and  operettas,  prominent  .Minong  which  are 
T/ie  Tower  of  London  (187-")):  Sell  (ru\i/inie  (187(>):  Bella 
Don  tin  {\H7H).  nil  produced  at  Manchester  ;  The  Masijue  of 
/'rindora  (Boston,  1881);  Tlie  Siil/an  of  Mocha:  Dorothy 
(188(i) ;  and  The  MountebanlxS.  libretto  by  Gilbert,  which 
was  produced  in  London.  Jan.  4,  1892,  just  a  week  after  the 
composer's  death,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  28.  1891. 

1).  E.  Hkrvev. 

Cellini,  chel-lee'ncre,  Bexvenuto:  Italian  artist  ;.b.  in 
Florence  in  l.jOO.  He  was  a  skillful  engraver,  gold-worker, 
and  scul])tor;  was  in  Rome  in  1.527  when  it  was  attacked  by 
the  army  of  Conslable  Bourbon,  aiul  according  to  his  owni 
statement  he  killed  that  commander  on  that  occasion.  He 
was  a  man  of  passionate  an<l  quarrelsome  temper,  and  much 
inclineit  to  egotism.  Among  his  patrons  were  Pope  Clement 
VII.,  Francis  1.  of  France,  and  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  He 
worked  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence,  [iroduced,  besides 
ol  her  works,  the  bronze  of  I'erseus  icith  the  Head  of  Medusa, 
now  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Florence.  His  interesting 
autobiography,  marked  liy  its  na'ive  disclosures,  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  (ioelhe  and  into  Knglish  Iiy  Ro.scoe 
(1822)  and  J.  A.  Svmoiids  (1887).  Cf.  the  artistic  works  noon 
him  by  Eugene  i'lon  (Paris.  188-2-84,  2  vols.).  I),  in  Flor- 
ence, Feb.  2i),  1.t71. 

Cellular  Tissue,  more  ju-operly  Areolar  Tissue :  in  ani- 
mals the  soft,  elastic,  tilamentous  sulislance  which  underlies 
the  skin  and  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  and  which 
fills  the  spaces  between  muscles  and  between  their  libers, 
and  indeed  surrounds  almost  all  important  organs,  such  as 
nerves,  glands,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  throughout  the  body.  It 
normally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  which  in 
certain  disea-sed  conditions  becomes  increased,  constituting 
anasarca  or  widespread  dropsy. 

Cellular  tissue  in  botany  is  simply  non-vascular  substance 
(parenchyma)  comiiosed  entirely  of  untransformed  cells. 

Cellulitis:  See  Phlegmasia. 

Celluloid  I  Lat.  eel  lula,  dimin.  of  cella.  cell -^ suffix  -oid, 
having  appearance  of] :  the  trade-name  for  a  plastic  mate- 
rial comiiosed  of  guncotton  and  camphor.  The  guncotton. 
or  nitro-cellnlose,  is  made  by  treating  tissue-pa]ier  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  product  is 
mixed  with  camphor  and  various  pigments  to  produce  the 
<lesired  color,  and  the  materials  are  thoroughly  incorporated 
by  means  of  healed  rolls.  It  is  subsecpiently  submitted  to 
great  pressure.  It  is  afterward  molded  into  form  by  means 
of  heated  dies,  under  pressure.  Celluloid  is  apjilicable  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  imitation  ivory  for 
billiard-balls,  handles  for  hair-brushes,  mirrore,  umbrellas, 
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etc.;  piano-keys,  ete. :  imitation  coral  for  jewelry,  imitation 
tortoise-shell  for  comlis.  and  for  rims  for  eye-glasses,  etc.; 
imitation  amber  for  lieacls  and  mouthpieces  for  pipes;  imi- 
tation porcelain  for  dolls'  heads,  lor  mounting  artificial 
teeth,  in  place  of  hard  rnl)l)pr,  for  imitation  collars,  cutfs. 
and  shirt-fronts,  which  are  waterproof.  It  is  very  hard  and 
clastic,  and  takes  a  high  finish.  Liquoid  is  a  similar  mate- 
rial.    See  ZvLO.NlTE. 

Cellulose  [Late  Lat.  cellulo'ms.  full  of  celluUt,  little 
cells,  diniin.  of  rf/Ai]  ^((.'cHioOs) :  the  substance  which  forms 
the  mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of  plants.  Cellulose  forins 
tlie  franu^work  or  skeleton  of  all  plants;  next  to  water  it  is 
the  most  abundant  substance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  plant  the 
cell-walls  consist  entirely  of  cellulose,  but  as  the  plant 
grows  the  walls  become'  iiitergrown  with  resins,  coloring- 
matters,  and  other  substances.  Some  tissues  consist  almost 
entirely  of  cellulose,  as  tlie  pith  of  the  Chinese  rice-paper 
plant  (Aralia  pnpijrijh-ri)  and  the  vegetable  ivory.  Cotton, 
linen,  hemp,  and  unsized  paper  consist  of  almost  pure  cel- 
lulose. 

The  following  ]iereentages  of  cellulose  are  found  in  some 
of  the  most  common  vegetable  matters  in  the  air-dry  state; 


Per  cent. 

Potato  tubers 1 "  1 

Wheat  Iternels 30 

Maize  kernels 5  5 

Oat  keruels lOS 

Buckwheat  kernels 15'0 


Per  ceut. 

Timothy  hay 230 

Red  clover  hay 34'0 

Oat  straw 400 

Wheat  straw 48-0 

Rye  straw M'O 


Cellulose  is  said  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the 
mantle  of  'MoWusca,  (Tioii'cn fa)  and  the  integuments  of  in- 
sects and  Crustarva.  It  is  more  probable,  hiiwever,  tliat 
these  tissues  consist  of  tlie  nitrogenized  l>ody  Chitin  {q.  v.). 
Virohow  (Comptes  Mendu-s,  xxxvi..  493,  860)  found  cellulose 
in  degenerated  human  spleen  and  in  the  brain.  De  Luca 
(Comptes  lifmliiK.  Hi.,  102,  Ivii.,  43)  found  cellulose  in  the 
skin  of  the  silkworm  and  of  the  serpent. 

Prepurat l(in. — (hving  to  the  insolubility  of  cellulose  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids,  it  is 
generally  j^repared  by  subjecting  vegetable  tissues  to  the 
successive  action  of  these  agents,  by  which  all  foreign  sub- 
stances— sugar,  starch,  gum,  resins,  oils,  fats,  ete. — are  re- 
moved. It  may  then  lie  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
water.  Thus  prepared,  it  retains  more  or  less  perfectly  the 
structure  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Skeleton  leaves, 
which  are  made  up  into  the  beautiful  "phantom  bouquets," 
consist  of  nearly  jjure  cellulose.  They  are  prepared  either 
(1)  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda 
till  the  epidermis  anil  parenchyma  separate  readily,  remov- 
ing them  to  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  carefully  rubbing 
them  with  the  fingers,  and  then  bleaching  by  immersion  in 
a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  to  which  a  little  acid  has 
been  adde<l ;  or  (2)  by  adding  to  a  pint  of  nitric  acid,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  I'l,  an  ounce  of  potassium  chlorate  in  fine 
powder,  and  sus|iendiug  the  leaves  in  the  mixture  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  days.  They  are  then  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  In  the  conversion 
of  rags,  straw,  wood,  etc.,  into  paper  the  cellulose  is  rendered 
nearly  pure  liy  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  hypochlorite  of 
lime,  and  suliihuric  acid.  Swedish  filter-paper  is  almost 
chemically  pure  cellulose.  Common  paper  receives  an  ad- 
dition of  a  ci>nsiiler;dile  iiroporlion  of  kaolin  (china  clay), 
and  is  sized  on  the  surface.  (Sec  Paper.)  In  bleachilig 
the  textile  fibers — cotton,  flax,  and  hemp — the  process  has 
for  its  object  the  purification  of  the  fibrous  cellulo.se  by  the 
removal  of  resinous  and  coloring-matters.     See  Bleaching. 

Composi/iim. — C'ellulose  usually  contains  about  10  jier 
cent,  of  moisture,  which  may  lie  removed  by  drving.  It 
then  contains,  in  100  parts,  carbcui  44-44,  hydrogen  6"17, 
oxygen  4»':i!).  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
n(CaHioOs).  This  is  also  the  composition  of  starcli.  a  body 
possessing  totally  different  properties.  Sugar  and  gum  are 
nearly  allied  to  cellulose  in  composition.  All  these  bodies 
are  called  i-arhuhijii rates  ((/.  v.).  bee  ause  they  consist  of  carbon 
in  combinal  ion  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions 
in  which  they  exist  in  water,  11,0. 

Pn>perti(s. — When  inire.  cellulose  is  fibrous  or  spongy, 
white,  and  translucent,  and  often  silky.  I'ljiler  the  micro- 
scope the  fibrous  varieties  appear  like  spun  glass.  It  is 
tough  and  elastic.  Us  siiecific  gravity  is  1-5.  When  pure 
it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  when  associated  with  albu- 
minous and  other  easily  alteralile  bodies,  it  gradually  de- 
composes (decays)  in  moist  air,  undergoing  a  slow  com- 
bustion, and  changing  to  a  vcllow  or  brown  friable  sub- 


stance called  touchwood,  and  then  finally  to  humus.  (See 
Ferme.ntation  and  Preservation  of  Timber.)  Cellulose  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils — both  volatile  and 
fixed.  It  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  boiling  in  water  unless 
it  has  been  derived  from  a  very  soft  or  imperfectly  devel- 
oped portion  of  a  plant,  when  it  becomes  pulpy  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  cellulose  from  Iceland  moss,  whicli  is  easily  dis- 
integrated and  finally  converted  into  solulile  dextrine. 
JIulder  observed  that  on  boiling  Swedish  filler-paper  with 
water  under  pressure  at  400"  F.  a  little  glucose  was  pro- 
duced. Another  property  is  that  of  swelling  when  wet; 
hence  cellulose  from  cocoanut  fiber  is  now  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  war-ships,  being  packed  in  a  coffer-dam  at  the 
w,ater-line,  extending  all  around  the  ship,  where  it  serves 
to  close  any  aperture  before  much  watei'  enters. 

Solution  of  Cellulose. — An  amnioniacal  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper  was  discovered  by  Schweitzer  to  tlissolve  cellu- 
lose without  changing  its  character.  The  solvent  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  cuprie  hydroxide  in  ammonia,  or  par- 
tially immersing  copper  turnings  in  ammonia.  The  cellulose 
is  jirccipitated  from  the  solution  in  amoriihous  flakes  by 
boiling,  diluting,  or  the  addition  of  acids  in  excess.  By 
dipping  paper  or  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  in  the  copper  am- 
monia solution,  and  then  passing  them  between  rcjUs,  they 
are  rendered  waterproof.  Several  layers  of  such  sheets  or 
cloths  pressed  together  form  an  artificial  wood  of  great 
strength.  A  plastic  mass  can  be  prepared  of  this  material 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  hats, 
clothing,  boats,  etc. 

Action  of  Acids,  etc. — Cold  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  have 
little  action  on  cellulose.  Long  boiling  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  converts  cellulose  into  glucose.  In 
concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  it  dissolves, 
exhil.iiting  different  products  aceoriling  to  the  temperature 
and  the  duration  of  the  treatment:  (1)  disaggregated,  dis- 
solved cellulose,  precipitated  by  dilution;  (2)  an  amyloid 
body ;  (3)  dextrin,  which  ditt'ers  from  starch  dextrin  in  hav- 
ing little  action  on  polarized  light.  Strong  boiling  liydro- 
chloric  acid  converts  it  into  a  fine  powder,  without  change 
of  composition.  Boiled  for  a  short  time  witli  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  still  exhibit- 
ing the  composition  of  cellulose,  and  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
water.  By  clipping  unsized  paper  for  a  few  seconds  into  a 
mixture  of  2  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  volume  of 
water,  and  then  tlioroughly  washing  with  water  and  dilute 
ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  "parchment-paper,"  a  sub- 
stance of  the  appearance  and  properties  of  animal  ]iarch- 
ment.  Neumann  proposed  to  make  cotton  and  linen  fabrics 
stronger,  more  compact,  and  waterproof  by  sulijecting  them 
to  the  above  treatment  and  pressing  between  rolls.  Parch- 
ment-paper is  an  excellent  material  for  the  septa  used  in 
dialysis.  (See  Exdosmosis.)  If  cellulose  is  ground  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  without  allowing  tlie  mixture  to 
liecome  heated,  it  forms  a  pasty  mass,  and  this  when  largely 
diluted  deposits  an  amorphous  body  whicli  is  blued  by 
iodine,  and  is  hence  called  aiiiyloid.  ijonger  digestion  with 
sulphuric  acid  converts  cellulose  into  dextrin,  <hii(1,  on  dilut- 
ing with  water  and  boiling,  into  glucose.  Strong  nitric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  of  niter 
and  sulpliuric  acid,  converts  cellulo.se  into  nitro-substitution 
jiroducts,  such  as  Guncotton  {q.  ■('.).  Jloist  chlorine  gas 
and  warm  solutions  of  hypochlorites  rapidly  cause  the  ox- 
idation of  cellulose.  For  this  reason  care  must  be  observed 
in  bleaching  pa]>ei'-stock  and  fabrics  by  chlorine.  See 
Bleachinu  and  Axtichlore. 

Cellulose  in  its  more  com]iact  forms  is  not  rendered  lilue 
by  iodine  until  it  has  been  disintegrated  by  sulphuric  acid 
or  caustic  alkalies.  Some  lichens  and  algie — Iceland  moss, 
for  example — give  the  blue  color  after  being  boiled  with 
water.  Ileatcd  in  close  vessels,  cellulose  in  all  its  forms  un- 
dergoes destructive  distillation,  yielding  charcoal,  which  re- 
mains behind,  and  combustible  gases,  tar,  and  a  mixture  of 
water,  acetic  acid,  and  methylie  alcohol,  all  of  which  distill 
over.     See  Acetic  Acid.  Charcoal,  and  Tar. 

iJiyestibilitii  of  Cellulose. — Although  wood  and  straw  are 
not  eiusily  digestible  by  most  animals,  the  cellulose  of  young 
and  succulent  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits  is  digested  to  a  large 
extent  ;  and  therefore  cellulose,  which  forms  a  large  jiro- 
jiortion  of  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  contributes  di- 
rect ly  to  their  nutrition.  Funyin,  from  fungi,  and  medullin, 
from  the  pith  of  various  trees,  are  mere  modifications  of 
cellulose.  Jlordein,  from  barley,  is  a  mixture  of  cellulose  J 
with  starch  and  a  nitrogenized  body.  I 

Revised  bv  Ira  Re.mse.v. 
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Cel'silis,  Anders:  inathcinaliciaii :  1).  in  Upsahi, Swollen. 
Xov.  27.  1 701  :  nephew  »{  Olof  (,'elsins.  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Upsula  anil  author  of  Jfifri/hii/iiiiimii.  His  father  was 
Professor  of  JIatlieinatics  at  Upsala,  ami  at  tlie  same  univer- 
sity Anilers  heeanie  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  \TM — a  po- 
sition whioh  he  left  in  1782  in  order  to  pursue  the  sluily  of 
astronomy  where  he  eould  have  the  advantages  of  an  ohserv- 
atory  anil  iuslrumenls.  lie  venuiined  some  time  ut  Nurem- 
berg with  Diippelmayer.  in  whieh  city  he  puhlished  OIjsh-- 
mliinitx  /iimiiii.i  //orffilia.  He  tlien  visited  Home,  deter- 
mining with  greater  exactitude  the  meridian  drawn  by  Hian- 
eliiui  and  .Maraldi.  Here  lie  made  observations  upon  the 
intensity  of  light,  and  established  the  true  size  of  the  ancient 
Romau  lineal  measures.  In  173-1  he  went  to  Paris,  and  with 
.Mauperluis  went  to  Ijapland  to  determine  the  nu'asure  of  a 
degree  of  latitude.  He  afterward  retunu'd  to  Upsala,  wrote 
iJe  ohxi-rrii/iiiiiiliii.s  pro  Ji(/nr(i  tclluria  ilfti'niiiiKiiidd  in  (iiil- 
lia  (1738),  and  worked  out  a  theory  regarding  .lupiter"s  satel- 
lites. At  his  instance  the  observatory  at  Upsala  was  con- 
structed. A  centigrade  division  of  the  thermometer  called 
the  Celsius  .scale,  wliich  divides  the  difference  of  tein[)era- 
ture  between  freezing  and  boiling  water  into  100  equal 
parts,  was  proposed  iiy  him.  It  ililTei's  from  the  centigrade 
scale  in  that  it  places  zero  at  the  Imiling-point  and  reads 
downward,  while  the  centigrade  scale  begins  at  the  freezing- 
point  and  reads  upward.     I),  in  Upsala,  Apr.  25,  1744. 

C'el'sus.  AiLis  Cornelius:  an  eminent  Latin  medical 
writer  who  is  supposed  111  have  lived  at  Home  iu  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  The  event.s  of  his  life  are  mostly  unknown, 
except  that  he  wrote  works  on  various  subjects,  including 
philosophy  and  rhetoric.  These  are  all  lost  except  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  medicine.  De  Jln/iriiiii,  in  eight  books,  the 
style  of  which  is  remarkably  elegant  and  pure.  He  adopted 
most  of  the  medical  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.  The  first 
English  translation  of  his  works  appeared  in  1756.  Best 
edition  by  C.  Dareudierg  (Leipzig,  1S5S)), 

Colsiis:  the  oldest  literary  opponent  of  Christianity;  of 
micerlain  date  and  origin:  the  autnor  of  The  True  iJi.srourKe. 
to  which  Origen  replied,  giving  copious  extracts,  and  thus 
preserving  our  only  knowledge  of  the  treatise.  It  is  divided 
mto  four  parts,  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which  the 
general  character  of  Christianity  and  its  divisive  character 
are  touched  u]pon.  Part  i,  is  an  historical  refutation  of 
Christianity  from  the  slandpoint  of  .Judaism,  a  .lew  being 
the  alleged  speaker,  apparently  from  literary  considerations, 
for  Celsus  was  far  from  being  a  .lew.  In  this  part  Celsus 
inncerns  himself  with  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  Part  ii, 
is  a  general  refutation  from  the  stand]ioint  of  philosophy. 
Part  iii.  opposes  certain  special  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Part  iv. 
is  an  attempt  toconvert  the  Christians  to  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  divinities.  The  extracts  of  the  treatise  will  be  found 
translated  in  connection  with  ()rigen"s  refutation  in  vol.  iv. 
of  the  .\merican  edition  of  T/ii'  Aiifi'-Niei-nn  Fntlifrs..  pp. 
3!)5-ti(j9  (New  York),  and  as  put  together  in  German  by 
Tlieoilor  Keim.  CehiifC  Waltres  Wort  (Zin-ich,  1873).  whicli 
is  the  authoritative  edition.  Keim  dates  the  treatise  A.  D. 
178.  Samuei,  JIacailev  Jackso.v. 

Colt  [from  Late  Lat .  rc/lix.  a  stone  chisel] :  the  name  given 
by  archa'ologisis  of  Europe  to  certain  instruments  of  stone 
or  bronze  wliich  were  used  by  prehistoric  peoples.  Similar 
stcme  liHils  are  found  in  the  U.  S..  but  are  not  often  called 
"celts."  They  are  generally  of  a  kind  of  chisel-shape,  but 
vary  greatly  in  this  respect,  some  being  extremely  rude  and 
sim|)le;  othei-s.  especially  the  bronze  ones,  are  sometimes 
ornamented  with  some  taste  with  cut  lines.  In  length  they 
vary  from  2  inches  to  2  feet.  They  often  had  handles,  and 
seem  to  have  served  for  axes  and  doiHCStic  utensils,  as  well 
as  for  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase. 

Celtibe'ri.  or  OHilip'rians:  an  ancient  and  powerful 
people  who  inliabiled  the  norlhern  or  norlheaslern  part  of 
.Spain.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  in- 
digenous Iberians  with  Celtic  people  who  came  frnm  (iaul. 
Their  country  was  called  Cfltiocriri  ((>r.  KeKri^-npla).  They 
were  a  warlike  nation,  and  were  subdued  by  llauuilial  with 
great  dilliculty.  In  the  second  Punic  war  they  fought  for 
the  Carthaginians.  They  nnide  a  brave  and  long  resistance 
to  the  Houums.  whociiniiuered  them  about  143-133  B.C.. and 
they  renewed  the  war  under  Sertorius.  Among  their  chief 
towns  were  Segobriga  and  Nuinanlia.  Celtiberia  proper 
comprised  the  .southwestern  part  of  .\ragon,  Cuen(;a,  Soria, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Burgos,  but  the  name  was  sometimes 
a|iplied  bv  the  Konuuis  to  a  larger  region. 
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C'eltif  Cliureli :  See  Exui-axd,  CniRcii  of. 

C'pltio  Laiiguaares  :  These  languages  are  steadily  declin- 
ing, two  only  of  their  branches  having  living  representatives 
lo-(iay — (1)  ihe  Irish  or  Gaelic  (6r««/p//>),  divided  into  the 
Irish  in  Ireland,  the  Gaelic  in  Scotland  and  the  western 
islands,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  JIan  ;  (2)  the  Britannic, 
divided  into  the  Welsh  (Cymric)  in  Wales  and  the  lirelonic 
(Armoric)  in  the  French  Basse-Bretagiu',  which  was  settled 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  A.  u.  by  immigrants  from 
England.  To  this  branch  belonged  also  the  Cornish  of  Corn- 
wall, which  became  extinct  in  the  eighteetith  century,  and 
was  closely  allied  wit h  the  Brctonic.  It  is  also  pro[)osed  to 
call  this  second  group  Brythonic.  from  a  native  tianie  for 
Welsh.  The  Celtic-speaking  populalion  of  the  world,  i.e. 
the  number  of  those  iilitf  to  s|ieak  Celtic,  was  e.stinuited  in 
ISSO  at  about  'A\  millions.  The  most  of  these,  however, 
spoke  a  secoiul  language,  the  English  or  the  French.  Since 
that  time  the  Celtic  has  certainly  declined  still  further.  The 
oidy  one  of  its  languages  that  now  possesses  actual  vitality 
is  the  Welsh. 

In  antiquity  the  race  and  tongue  of  the  Celts  (Gr.  KjAtoI 
and  roAoToi.  Lat.  Gnlti  and  Celtcr)  held  sway  over  a  much 
more  extensive  territory,  spreading  itself  over  a  large  i)ortion 
of  the  European  mainland,  lis  center  of  distribution  seems 
to  have  been  the  western  part  of  Central  Europe.  Northerii 
France,  the  central  Rhine, and  the  upper  Danube.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  it  tiail  occupied  the  west- 
cm  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsida.  About  400  n.  r.  nearly 
the  whole  of  upper  Hi\\y  {Gdllia  rixd/piiui)  was  occupied  by 
Celtic  tribes,  which  soon  aftermade  their  ajipc-irance  also  in 
Southern  France.  They  luished  their  way  at  the  .same  time 
also  toward  the  I-].,  into  what  is  now  -Austria,  and  into  lllyr- 
ia.  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Do- 
brudscha.  One  body  of  them  founded  in  Asia  Minor  the 
principality  of  Galatia.  At  what  period  the  Celts  first  en- 
tered the  British  isles  we  do  not  know,  bvit  the  various 
branches  of  speech  represented  there  show  that  several  dif- 
ferent migrations  occurred. 

The  downfall  of  Ihe  Celtic  power  and  the  consequent  de- 
cline of  the  Celtic  language  on  the  mainland  was  occasioned 
by  the  twofold  pressure  from  north  and  south  :  on  the  north 
the  Germans,  who  as  early  as  Ca-sar's  time  bordered  the 
Rhine,  were  pushing  their  way  forward,  and  from  the  south 
Ihe  Romans  were  subjugating  one  after  another  of  the  Celtic 
lands.  The  latest  authentic  evidence  of  Ihe  existence  of  the 
Celtic  tongue  in  Gaul  dates  from  about  400  a.  d.  In  the 
British  isles  also  the  Celtic  has  been  steadily  displaced  by 
the  English,  and  yearly  is  losing  ground. 

The  linguistic  remains  of  continental  Celtic  are  extremely 
scanty,  consisting  of  about  thirty  inscriptions  from  the  two 
Gauls,  mostly  in  Greek  or  Roman  writing,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  proper  names  in  the  ancient  writers  and  in  Latin  in- 
scriptions. These  have  been  coUecled  in  Holder's  .!//-«/?- 
ixrlicr  Spradixchiitz  (from  1801).  They  sullice  lo  show  it  is 
essentially  Ihe  same  language  as  the  island-Celtic,  though  it 
is  imjiossible  to  determine  therefrom  the  entire  structure  of 
the  language.  The  Irish-Gaelic  and  the  Brilaimic  branch 
we  know  more  fully,  both  through  the  surviving  dialects 
and  from  the  literature,  which  extends  back  into  the  Jliddle 
Ages.  (See  under  the  ditferent  languages.)  Concerning  a 
third  Celtic  branch  on  the  British  isles,  the  Pict,  we  have 
onlv  the  most  meager  information;  it  had  become  extinct 
before  the  year  1000. 

After  the  discoverv  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  speech, 
Prichanl  (1831)  and'Pietct  (1837)  were  the  first  to  assert  on 
the  basis  of  etymologies  that  the  Celtic  belonged  to  it  also. 
Definite  proof  "was  furnished  by  Bopp  (1838)  on  the  basis  of 
the  grammatical  structure.  It  has  ever  since  been  accepted 
as  fully  estatilished  that  the  Celts  are  to  be  regarded  as 
brothers  of  the  Italians.  Greeks,  and  (Jermans.  the  Slavs 
and  Lilhuanians.  the  Hindus.  Iranians,  ami  Armenians. 
The  solid  foundations  of  Celtic  philology  were  laid  by  .J.  C. 
Zeuss  in  his  (jriiiiimatira  Celliea  (18.53;  2d  ed.  by  Ebel.  1871). 
This  work  treats  of  the  grammar  of  all  the  Celtic  languages 
studied  from  their  earliest  documents.  Since  this  the  his- 
tory of  the  ditferent  languages,  pre-eminently  of  the  Irish 
anil  Bretonic,  has  been  the  subject  of  diligent  investigation. 

Characteristic  of  the  Celtic  family  is  (1)  the  lo.ss  of  Indo- 
Eur. /J- (initial);  h:nl?iir:  Lat. /«(/"c?-.  father:  (2)  the  change 
of  e  to  J;  Gall,  catii-rlr.  battle-chief:  Ir.  r7:  Lat.  i-t'x;  (3) 
the  masc.  genitive  in  -/,  Gall.  Lkintiotitli  (nomin.  -talox).  The 
passives  and  deponents  with  -r,  Ir.  sechidir:  Lat.  aequitur, 
tie  follows,  unite  with  other  things  to  show  that  among  the 
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Indo-Europeans  the  Italic  tribes  (the  Latins,  Umbrians, 
Samnites,  etc.)  held  the  closest  relation  to  the  Celts.  The 
languages  of  the  island  Celts  lack  an  infinitive  proper,  and 
have  preserved  but  one  of  the  original  participles. 

Among  the  Celts,  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls  have  gener- 
ally been  regarded  as  closely  related,  and  some  considera- 
tions favor  this  view :  thus  Gall,  and  Brit,  p  for  Ir.  e  { <  i.  e. 
g).  e.g.  Gall.  Tetru-corii,  Welsh  peel  war,  four,  liut  Ir.  cefhir 
(-."LsA.  quatiuor).  In  other  jioints,  however,  the  Britannic 
unites  with  tlie  Irish,  so  that  it  seems  to  occupy  a  mean  po- 
sition between  the  two.  Whether  the  Celts  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  were  closely  related  to  the  Irisli  is  uncertain,  as 
too  little  remains  of  their  language.  The  island-Celtic  (neo- 
Celtic)  languages  of  JISS..  since  the  eighth  century,  hold  a 
relation  to  Old  Celtic  and  Gallic  similar  to  that  of  French 
to  Latin — almost  all  the  final  syllables  have  disappeared. 
The  Irish  liraneh  is,  however,  more  primitive  in  type  than 
the  Britannic,  the  former  retaining  the  noun  infiection.  while 
the  latter  from  the  earliest  period  uses  but  one  form  for  the 
singular  and  one  for  the  plural.  The  Old  Irish  vocalndary 
is  also  purer  than  the  IJritannic.  as  the  latter  under  the 
Roman  sway  adopted  many  Latin  words;  cf.  Loth,  Les 
mots  latins  dans  les  langiiea  hrittoniques  {18!))2).  Both 
branches  are  remarkable  for  the  variation  of  the  initial  ele- 
ment of  words:  thus  Irish  hard,  bard,  acconling  to  the 
word  imuiediately  preceding  it,  is  also  pronounced  as  UHird 
and  tnard;  Welsh  penn,  head,  also  henn,  fenn,  and  mhenn. 
In  otlier  res])ects  the  two  branches  are  strongly  differen- 
tiated, liut  the  subdiWsions  of  both  are  closely  connected 
among  themselves.  Welsh  and  Bretonie  too  were  earlier, 
but  little  differentiated.  In  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
however,  they  have  followed  distinct  courses,  the  former 
adopting  much  English,  the  latter  mnch  French  material. 
A  journal  especially  devoted  to  Celtic  philology  is  the  Revue 
Celtiqiie  (since  1870),  in  which  a  discussion  of  the  more  re- 
cent literature  will  be  found.  R.  Thi-rxeysen. 
(Translated  by  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler.) 

Celtic  Literature:  See  Gaelic  Literature  and  Kymric 
Literature. 

Celts,  or  Kelts  [Lat.  Cellae,  Gr.  K€\toI.  Kekral  (Strabo),  a 
name,  like  most  names  of  peoples,  of  doulitful  origin] :  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  man- 
kind, itself  divided  on  the  basis  of  language  into  t  hree  groups : 
the  Gaelic,  Britannic,  and  Gallic.  The  Gaelic  division  of  lan- 
guages comprises  the  Irish,  the  Scotch-Gaelic  and  the  JIanx 
(of  the  Isle  of  Man).  The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Gaelic  have 
been  differentiated  only  since  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
The  Britannic  comprises  the  Cymric  or  Welsh,  the  Cornish 
(extinct  since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century),  and  the  Bre- 
tcmic  (.Vrmoric)  of  Brittany.  The  Gallic,  or  the  language 
of  ancient  Gaul,  is  known  only  from  a  few  inscri]itions 
and  coins,  and  Celtic  names  quoted  by  Latin  aud  Greek 
writers.  (See  Celtic  Languages.)  But  the  Celtic  blood 
is  much  more  widely  diffused  than  those  relics  of  their  lan- 
guage would  seem  to  indicate.  Almost  all  France  (Gallia) 
was  inhabited  by  Celts.  The  Belga?  are  thought  to  have 
been  partially  Cymric,  as  the  ancient  Britons  inidoubtedly 
were.  The  name  Cellitieri  indicates  that  in  Spain  the  Celtic 
Wius  probably  long  ago  mixed  with  the  Basque  or  Iberian 
blood.  Xortheru  Italy  was  long  so  entirely  Celtic  as  to  be 
called  Cisaljiine  Gaul.  The  Celts  under  Bi-eimus  invaded 
Greece.  In  Asia  Minor  they  settled  and  gave  name  to  Ga- 
latia.  In  Germany  the  Boii  gave  name  to  Bohemia  and  Ba- 
varia. In  Great  IJritain  the  Cymri  long  had  sway  in  Corn- 
wall, Cumberland,  and  Strathclyiie.  It  is  probalile  tliat  the 
present  Cymric  element  ot  Xorthwcstern  France,  though 
generally  traced  to  innnigration  from  England,  is  partly  of 
direct  Gaulish  descent.  Many  of  (he  Latin  and  Germanic 
races  have  a  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood. 

The  ancient  Celtic  religion  was  a  rude  polytheism,  the 
mythology  and  doctrines  of  which  are  now  for  the  most 
part  unknown.  The  priestly  caste  of  Druids  were  lawgivers, 
po<'ts,  and  i)rophets  as  well.  lIum.Mii  sa<'riHces  were  com- 
mon. The  common  proplc  were  grossly  superstitious  and 
ignorant.  Weakene<l  liy  llie  workings  of  their  rude  social 
sv.stem  of  clans  and  septs,  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
tlieir  priesthood,  and  harassed  by  the  constant  inroads  of 
Rome  and  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Celts,  after  the  dawn  of 
history,  are  almost  constantly  seen  to  be  the  losing  race. 
But  they  yii'ided  nothing  except  to  force,  and  among  all 
the  races  ni>ni.  was  ever  more  distinguished  for  valor. 
Among  their  other  characteristics  may  be  mentioned  pro- 
found religious  feeling  and  acute  sensibilities. 


The  Celtic  literature  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  all  the  old 
Celts  having  a  literary  cla.ss  called  "  bards,"  sometimes  of 
noble  and  sometimes  of  sacerdotal  rank.  The  ancient 
Irish  wrote  in  a  rude  alphabet  called  the  Ogham.  The  peo- 
ple of  Gaul  have  left  comparatively  few  inscriptions,  and 
these  are  often  much  Latinized.  The  chief  existing  Celtic 
literature  consists  of  the  hymns,  martyrologies,  annals,  and 
laws  of  Ireland  (see  Gaelic  Language  ami  Ireland)  :  the 
Welsh  poems  and  laws,  and  many  historical  and  theological 
works,  mostly  of  a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  Irish,  with 
the  Mahinogion,  a  collection  of  tales.  There  are  also  ex- 
tant a  few  Cornish  religious  dramas.  The  Manx  literature 
is  not  extensive,  and  is  ()uite  recent.  The  number  of  people 
speaking  the  Irish,  Manx,  and  Gaelic  languages  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  while  the  number  of  persons  of  Celtic  blood 
seems  to  be  increasing.  The  English  language  is  fast  dis- 
placing the  others  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  In  Wales,  however,  the  use  of  the  Cymric  language 
is  probably  much  more  extensive  now  than  for  many  centu- 
ries past.  Intense  national  feeling  and  systematic,  per- 
sistent, and  widely  sustained  effort  have  caused  the  old 
language  to  maintain  its  ground.  See  Celtic  Languages, 
Irish  Language,  Irish  Literature,  Welsh  Language, 
Welsh  Literature,  Manx,  Cornish,  Gaelic,  and  Bretonic. 
Revised  by  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

(Vm'Iirn  Pine,  or  Swiss  Stone  Pine:  the  Finns  cem- 
bra  :  a  noble  and  stately  forest  tree  of  Asia  and  Europe: 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  jiarks  and  arlioretums  in  the 
U.  S.  It  is  prized  for  its  seeds,  which,  though  hard  to  ex- 
tract from  the  cone,  are  very  agreeable,  and  are  used  for 
dessert,  and  with  those  of  Pinus  pinea  (the  stone  pine  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Barliary)  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
pine-nnts.  The  Cembra  pine  yields  also  a  tliin  fragrant 
turpentine,  called  Riga  balsam,  Carpathian  balsam,  or  bal- 
sam of  Lebanon.  It  is  caught  in  bottles  as  it  flows  from 
the  wounded  twigs,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

Cement  [from  Lat.  ccementnm,  for  ca;dimen'tiim{cf.pru'- 
dens  K^-jiroridens,  aefas  <.*ae'i'itas,  aiiceps  <*aviceps); 
deriv.  of  cte'dere,  hew,  lit.,  chipped  stone,  broken  stone, 
applied  to  bi-oken  stone  used  in  setting  mortar,  so,  finally, 
mortar]  :  any  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  plastic  sulistance  capable 
of  uniting  .solid  bodies  together  when  inter])osed  between 
the  surfaces,  and  afterward  solidifying.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  cement,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  used  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  with  each  other. 

Glue  is  a  cement  of  animal  origin  in  common  use.  It  is  a 
hard,  brittle,  brownish  gelatine,  olitained  by  boiling  to  a 
soft  jelly  the  skins,  hoofs,  etc.,  of  animals.  When  heated 
gently  with  water  it  becomes  vLscid,  and  is  employed  for 
uniting  solid  bodies,  mostly  wood.  In  drying  it  becomes 
very  tough  and  hard,  but  is  easily  softened  again  by  water. 
JIarine  glue  is  formed  l.iy  dissolving  1  lb.  of  india-rubber 
in  5  gal.  of  coal-naphtha,  and  adding  to  this  solution  an 
equal  weight  of  shellac.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  over 
a  gentle  fire,  and  thoroughly  incorporatetl  by  stirring. 
This  glue  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  very  tenacious  and 
adhesive.  A  cement  for  iron  pipe,  etc.,  is  made  as  follows: 
Mix  together  in  a  mortar  3  oz.  of  muriate  of  annuonia  in 
powder,  1  oz.  of  flowers  of  sulpluu-.  and  16  oz.  of  cast- 
iron  filing.s,  and  keep  the  mixture  dry  for  use.  When  the 
cement  is  to  be  used,  take  1  part  of  this  mixture,  20  parts  of 
clear  iron  borings  or  filings,  pound  them  together  in  a  mor-  J 
tar,  mix  them  with  water  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  apply  f 
the  compound  between  the  joints.  A  good  cement  for  resist- 
ing moisture  is  made  by  mixing  8  parts  of  melted  glue,  of 
the  consistency  used  by  joiners,  witli  4  parts  of  linseed-oil, 
boiled  into  varnish  with  litluirge.  This  cement  hardens  in 
45  to  .50  hours,  and  renders  tlie  joints  of  wooilen  cisterns 
and  casks  air  and  water  tight.  A  good  cement  for  coating 
the  outside  of  buildings  consists  of  linseeil-oil.  rendered  dry 
by  boiling  with  litharge,  and  mixed  with  porcelain  clay 
or  well-dried  pipeclay  in  fine  powder,  to  give  the  consist- 
encv  of  stiff  mortar.  Oil  of  turpentine  added  in  small 
quantity  to  thin  the  cement  aids  its  adhesion  to  stone, 
brick,  or  wood.  A  cement  designed  to  improve  the  com- 
position of  artificial  stone,  stucco,  etc.,  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 1  lb.  of  gum  shellac  in  3  to  4  oz.  of  concentrated 
alkali  in  aqueous  solution.  This  mixture  is  then  diluted 
with  water,  and  used  for  mixing  u[)  the  materials — hy- 
draulic cement,  lime,  ami  sand — of  which  the  artificial 
stone  or  stucco  is  made.  The  water  required  to  inix  1  cu- 
Iiic  foot  of  the  materials  should  contain  1  to  3  oz.  of 
gum  shellac.     Shellac  dissolved    in   a   concentrated  solu- 
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tion  of  borax  gn^^es  a  crood  cement  for  uniting  broken  stone. 
Singer's  cement  for  joints  between  brass  ana  plass  is  made 
bv  melting  tofrelher  .">  lb.  of  msiii.  1  11).  of  beeswu.x.  1 
lb.  of  red  oeher.  ami  2  lablesjioonfuls  of  tiypsiini.  I' re 
reconunends  for  eenieiititif;  voltaic  jilates  into  wooden 
troughs,  and  for  similar  uses,  a  cement  made  of  6  lb.  of 
rosin,  1  lb.  of  red  odier,  i  lb.  of  gypsum,  and  i  lb.  of 
linsced-oil ;  the  ocher  and  gypsum  to  be  calcined  before- 
hand, and  added  to  the  other  iiigre<lionts  while  in  fu- 
sion. French  plumbers  employ  for  the  joints  of  glazed 
pottery  pipes,  used  for  distributing  water,  a  cold  cement 
made  <)f  quieklime,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  or  a 
hot  cement  made  by  melting  rosin,  beeswax,  and  lime 
together.  There  arc  a  great  variety  of  cements  com]iosed  of 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  substances  mixed,  which  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  to  nu'ntion. 

There  is  a  diuss  of  cements  of  which  plaster-of-Paris  or 
gypsum  is  the  basis,  the  hardening  of  which  is  due  to  the 
uiiionof  the  plaster  with  water,  ancl  not  to  the  formation  of 
silicates,  as  in  the  hydraulic  cements  hereinafter  described. 
Plaster-of-I'aris,  however,  never  attains  sutlicient  hardness 
and  tenacity  to  be  used  with  water  alone.  It  nuiy  be  ad- 
vantageously condiiued  with  alum.  Keene's  cement  is 
made  by  mixing  powdered  gypsum  with  an  ai|ueous  solution 
of  alum,  then  heating  the  mixture  until  the  water  of  com- 
bination is  driven  oil.  It  is  then  finely  ground  in  a  suitable 
mill,  and  slaked  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  alum  to  12  or  V.i 
parts  of  water  by  weight.  Martin's  cement  ditfers  from 
Keene's  in  adding  to  the  origiiuil  mixture  a  portion  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  of  potassa.  It  is  burnt  with  a  higher 
degree  of  heat.  In  Parian  cement  borax  is  used  instead  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa. 

Cemi-nl — ('ommon  Lime,  lli/draulic Lime,  and  Hydraulic 
Cement. — Considered  as  materials  for  use  in  the  builder's 
art,  the  products  derived  from  the  calcination  of  pure  and 
impure  limestones  are  classified  into  common  or  fat  lime, 
hydraulic  lime,  and  hydraulic  cement.  Common  lime  is 
sometiuu's  called  air  lime,  because  a  paste  or  mortar  made 
from  it  remiires  exposure  to  the  air  to  enable  it  to  "set,"  or 
harden.  The  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  are  also  called 
water  limes  and  water  cements,  from  their  property  of  hard- 
ening under  water. 

Common  Lime. — The  limestones  which  furnish  the  com- 
mon lime  of  counuerce  are  seldom  if  ever  pure,  but  usually 
contain,  licsides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  from  'A  percent,  to 
10  per  cent,  of  impurities,  such  as  silica,  alumina,  magne- 
sia, oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  traces  of  the 
alkalies.  Lime,  common  lime,  quicklime,  or  caustic  lime 
(syn(mym<ms  terms),  is  a  protoxide  of  <-alcium.  and  is  pro- 
duced when  marble  or  any  other  variety  of  |)ure  or  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  calcined  with  a  heal  of  suflicient 
mtensity  an<l  duration  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2"3,  is  amorphous,  highly  caustic,  has  a 
great  avidity  for  water,  arul  when  brought  into  contact 
with  it  will  rapi<Ily  absorb  nearly  a  ([uarter  of  its  weight  of 
that  substance,  accompanieil  and  followed  by  a  great  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  the  evolution  of  hot  and  slightly  caus- 
tic vapor,  t lie  bursting  of  the  lime  into  pieces,  and  linally 
its  reduction  to  a  powder,  of  which  the  vohuue  is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  limes  that  of  the  original 
lime.  In  this  condition  the  lime  is  said  to  lie  slaked,  and  is 
ready  for  u.se  in  making  mortar.  The  purer  tlu^  limestone 
the  larger  is  its  growth  or  increase  of  volume  in  slaking. 
The  paste  of  common  lime  is  unctuous  and  impalpalile  to 
the  sight  and  touch  :  heru'C  these  limes  are  sometimes  called 
fat  or  rich  limes,  as  distinguished  from  others  known  fus 
poor  or  meiif/er  limes.  These  latter  usually  contain  more  or 
less  silica  in  the  form  r>f  sand,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
other  impurities  than  the  fat  limes,  and  in  slaking  exhibit  a 
more  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  evolve  less  hot 
vapor,  are  seldom  reduced  to  an  imi)alpalple,  honu)gencous 
powder,  yield  thin  paste,  and  are  characterized  by  less 
growth  of  vohnni'.  They  arc  less  valuable  for  mortar  than 
the  fat  limes,  but  have  an  extensive  application  as  a  fertil- 
izer. When  used  for  building  purposes  they  should,  if 
practicable,  be  reduced  to  jxiwder  by  grinding,  in  order  to 
remove  all  (hmger  of  subsequent  slaking. 

Conunon  lime,  when  ndxed  into  a  pjuste  with  water,  or 
when  slaked  with  sulVicient  water  to  ])ro(luce  a  paste,  may 
l)e  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in  that  condition  without  de- 
terioration, if  jirotected  from  contact  with  the  .-lir  so  that  it 
will  not  dry  up.  It  is  customary  to  keep  the  liine-pa.ste  in 
casks,  or  in  wide,  shallow  boxes  in  whi<li  it  was  slaked,  or 
heaped  up  on  the  ground,  covered  over  with  the  sand  to  be 


subsequently  incorporated  with  it  in  making  mortar.     It  is 

convenient,  for  some  purposes,  to  keep  the  slaked  lime  on 
hand  in  a  state  of  powder,  which  may  be  done  in  casks  under 
cover,  or  in  bidk,  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
M(jst  common  limes  contain  impurities  which  jirevent  a 
thorough,  uniform,  and  prompt  slaking  of  the  enl ire  nmss, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  slaking  some  days  before  the  lime 
is  to  be  used,  to  avoid  all  danger  to  the  miusonry  by  subse- 
quent enlargement  of  volume  and  change  of  condition. 

A  paste  or  mortar  of  common  lime  will  not  harden  under 
water,  or  in  continuously  <lanip  )ilaces  excluded  from  con- 
tact with  the  air.  It  will  slowly  harden  in  the  air,  from 
the  surface  toward  the  interior,  by  desiccation  and  the 
gradual  aljsorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  a  sub- 
carbonate  with  an  excess  of  hydrated  base  is  formed,  or 
CaO.CtJ,  +  CaO.HO. 

The  pastes  of  fat  lime  shrink,  in  hardening,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  can  not  be  eiui)loyed  as  mortar  without  a  large 
dose  of  sand.  In  other  situations  they  have  a  very  extensive 
application,  possessing  as  they  do  a  great  advantage  in 
economy  over  the  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  on  account 
of  the  large  augmentation  of  their  volume  in  slaking,  their 
extensive  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
simplicity  attending  their  mamifaclure.  For  masonry  con- 
structions of  importance,  and  particularly  u|)on  our  public 
works,  a  mortar  or  a  coiu-rete  containing  common  lime  only 
as  the  cementing  medium  is  seldom  used  at  the  pn'seiit  day. 
Hydraulic  lime  or  hydraulic  cement  is  usually  added,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  order  to  hasten  the  iiuluration  aiul 
si'cure  greater  ultimate  strength  and  hardness. 

The  Hydraulic  Property. — A  lime  is  said  to  possess  hy- 
draulic properties  when,  after  being  calcined,  reduced  to 
powiier.  and  made  into  a  jiaste  with  water,  it  will  harden  or 
set  under  water,  or  in  damp  places  excluded  from  contact 
with  the  atmospheric  air.  If  the  calcined  stone  can  be 
slaked  to  powder  in  the  presence  of  water,  it  is  customary 
to  call  it  hydraulic  lime.  The  cementa  possess  the  hydraulic 
property  to  a  greater  degi'ee  than  the  hydravdic  limes,  and 
are  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding.  In  both  initial  an<l  ul- 
timate strength  and  hardness,  the  hydraulic  mixtures  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  common  lime,  even  when  the 
latter  are  employed  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
staiu'cs.  but  their  maximum  strength  is  not  reached  under  a 
period  of  several  years.  The  best  ceuu'nts,  when  mixed  to 
a  paste  without  sand. attain  during  the  tirst  month. or  month 
and  a  half,  fully  one-half  their  greatest  ultimate  strength 
and  hardness.  After  the  first  two  years,  the  increase  in 
strength  and  hardness  pu-occeds  very  slowly,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  the  monthly  increment  requires  the  use  of 
delicate  instruments  for  its  measurement.  This  principle 
of  slow  and  gradually  diminishiug  induration  is  cliaracter- 
istic  of  all  hydraulic  nuirt.nrs,  whether  derived  from  the 
cements  or  the  hydraulic  limes,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
The  most  active  hy<lraulic  limes  or  cements,  or  those  which 
set  the  most  quickly,  are  not  necessarily  those  which  attain 
the  greatest  ultimate  strength  and  hardness.  The  hatter 
are  characterized  as  possessing  the  greatest  hydraulic  energy. 

The  argillaceous  hydraulic  limes  of  conuuerce  are  gener- 
ally derived  from  limestones  containing  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  clay,  homogeneously  nuxed  with  carbonate  of  lime 
as  the  principal  ingredient.  Traces  of  the  alkalies,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  carbomile  of 
magnesia,  are  also  present  in  nmst  cases.  The  clay  ingre- 
dient usually  contains  from  H  to  2  of  silica  to  1  of  alununa. 
During  the  burning.  whi<-h  is  conducted  at  a  heat  just  sufli- 
cient to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  all  the  silica  and  alumina 
is  neutralized  by  entering  into  combination  with  a  portion 
of  the  lime,  forming  both  the  silicate  of  lime  and  the  alu- 
minate  of  lime,  leavingin  the  burnt  product  an  excess  of  quick 
or  caustic  lime,  which  induces  slaknig,  and  becomes  hydrate 
of  lime  when  brought  into  contact  with  water.  As  this 
lime  i*burnt  at  a  low  heat,  the  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  which  is  formed  only  at  a  high  heat,  is  not  produced. 
The  silicate  of  lime  is  first  formed,  and  the  alumina,  react- 
ing upon  the  quicklime  as  an  acid,  produces  aluniinate  of 
lime.  When  slaked  by  sprinkling,  the  quicklime  alone  is  hy- 
drated. 

Argillaceous  hydraulic  lime  is  therefore  composed  of- 


Anhydrous  silicate  of  lime SiOa.IK'aO,  or 


i  Silica... .'2.'? 
\  Lime. ...  4:J 


Anhydrous  aUuninate  of  lime..AljOa.3CaO,  or-,  i  j,„g        gg 
And  hydrate  of  lime CaO.IIO,  or  - 


(  jMumina  17 
"  Lime....  28 
]  Lime....  34 
(  Water...  11 
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When  argillaceous  hydraulic  lime  is  mixed  into  a  paste  with 
water  or  made  into  mortar,  the  iiiiliydrous  silicate  and  alu- 
minate  of  lime  form  liyilro-siiicates  and  liydro-alumiiiates 
cif  lime  by  combining  with  six  equivalents  of  water,  and  sub- 
seciuently  undergo  a  species  of  crystallization  technically 
called  setting.  This  setting  will  ensue  under  water,  and 
constitutes  the  hydraulic  property. 

If,  in  the  general  ease,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  clay  be 
|iresent  in  a  homogeneous  limestone,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  lime  will  cond)ine  with  silica  or  alumina  during  the 
burning,  leaving  insuflicient  quicklime  present  to  induce 
slaking;  and  such  stone  may  be  expected  to  furnish  a  hy- 
<lraulic  cement.  Some  heterogeneous  limestones,  however, 
containing  as  high  as  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  clay,  will  slake 
more  or  less  thoroughly  after  burning,  for  the  reason  that 
the  ingredients  are  not  in  sulFiciently  close  contact  to  com- 
bine in  the  kiln  in  the  formation  of  the  hydraulic  elements. 
In  such  ca.ses  the  burnt  product  contains  an  excess  of  lime, 
of  silica,  and  of  alumina,  and.  after  slaking  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, there  still  renuiins  a  lumpy  residue. 

Limes  containing  10  per  cent,  of  clay  are  modernfclij  liy- 
draulic.  If  made  into  a  paste  and  immersed  in  water  in 
small  cakes,  they  will  harden  so  as  to  resist  crushing  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  in  from  twelve  to  tifteen  days. 
The  eminenllii  /ii/ilraiilir  liiiicx.  derived  fi'om  homogeneo<is 
stones  containing  from  is  to  20  per  cent,  of  clay,  will  harden 
under  water  in  ironi  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  If  the  stone 
contains  mon^  clay  than  this,  and  still  yields  hydraulic  lime 
by  slaking,  the  excess  of  clay  does  not  combine  with  lime, 
and  therefore  confers  no  additional  hydraulic  energy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  impairs  the  strength  and  value  of  the  lime 
for  building  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  their  peculiar  properties,  the  hydraulic 
limes  can  not  be  kept  on  hand  in  a  state  of  paste,  like  com- 
mon lime.  They  are  preserved  in  casks  or  sacks  in  the  con- 
dition of  powder,  and  in  using  them  for  mortar  or  concrete, 
especially  those  that  are  eminently  hydraulic,  it  is  not  well 
to  mix  more  than  one  day's  supply  in  advance.  The  lime 
and  the  .sand  may  be  mixed  together  dry.  and  kept  on  hand 
a  long  time  in  that  condition  it  jiroteeted  from  the  weather, 
but  the  water  should  not  be  added  until  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  material  is  to  be  used,  whether  for  mortar  or  con- 
crete. 

The  method  usually  pursued  in  manufacturing  hydraulic 
limes  is  a-s  follows:  The  stone,  after  being  quarried  and 
broken  up  into  pieces  not  exceeding  generally  13  or  15  lb.  in 
weight,  is  burnt  in  any  suitable  kiln  at  a  heat  just  sufficient 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then,  after  being  drawn  from 
the  kiln  and  while  still  warm,  is  s|irinkled  with  from  15  to 
30  j>er  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  water.  The  slaking  soon 
begins,  and  the  stone  falls  to  ])ieces,  some  of  it  in  fine  pow- 
der, and  the  rest  in  unslaked  lumps  of  various  sizes.  The 
mass  is  then  thrown  together  in  large  heaps,  where  it  re- 
nuuns  undislurbed  for  six  or  eight  days,  in  order  that  the 
slaking  may  be  completed  by  the  .steam  evolved.  It  is 
then  screened  through  Hiu^  wire-cloth  to  get  rid  of  the 
unslaked  lumps,  packed  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  sent  to 
market. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  deposits  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stones capable  of  furnisliing  good  hydraulic  lime  exist  in 
the  U.S.  It  is  manufactured  in  several  Idealities  in  France, 
notably  at  .Seillry,  jibout  70  miles  from  Paris.  The  Seilley 
lime  isexporti'd  to  the  U.  S.  in  smidl  (|uantities  for  use  iii 
making  artificial  stone.  When  fresh  it  weighs  about  50  lb. 
to  the  struck  (J.  S.  bushel,  loosely  measured.  If  made  into 
a  .stiff  paste,  it  will  set  in  the  air  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
will  resist  crusliing  iK'tween  the  thumb  an<l  finger  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  active  enough  for  lay- 
ing masonry  nniler  water,  but  will  harden  under  water  after 
the  initial  srt  has  taken  pliu-e  in  the  open  air. 

The  silii-.eiiiiK  /ti/ilmiilir  liiiicx  are  generally  derived  from 
siliceous  limestones  containing  from  13  to  18  ]ier  <^nt.  of 
silica,  less  than  00  per  cent,  of  carbnmite  of  lime,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  alunjimi  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  proc- 
ess followed  in  their  nuiiuil'aeture  is  similar,  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  to  that  described  for  pniducing  argillaceous 
hydrauli<'  lime.  They  owe  their  hydraulic  ]U'ci|>erly.  when 
mixed  to  a  pa.ste  with  water,  to  the  crystallizing  energy  of 
the  anhydrous  silicate  of  lime,  fornu'd' during  the  calcina- 
tion :    Si03.3('aO  =  |  J''.'^'™'  |]-     The  best  type  of  siliceous 

liydraulic  lime  is  derived  from  tlie  quarries  at  Teil  on  the 
river  HhiMU'.  departnu'ut  of  .Ardeche,  France.  It  is  known 
as  hydraulic  lime  of  Teil.     The  raw  stone  contains  from  11 


to  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  1  to  3  jjer  cent,  of  alumina, 
from  80  to  84  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  trace  of 
oxide  of  iron.  When  newly  made  this  lime  weighs  about 
56  lb.  to  the  struck  U.  S.  bushel,  loosely  measured,  liut  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture  so  that  its  weight  is  con- 
siderably augmented.  In  initial  hydraulic  energy  the  Teil 
lime  does  not  materially  differ  froni  the  lime  of  Seilley,  but 
in  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  it  is  believed  to  be"supe- 
rior  to  it.  Analyses  of  the  Teil  hydraulic  lime  after  burn- 
ing, by  Prof.  Rivot,  gave  the  following  composition: 

Lime 78-39     73-60 

Silica 18-20  ) 17-30  ) 

Alumina 1-80-21-70....     1-70  130-50 

Quartz  sand 1-70  ^ 1-60  ) 

Oxide  of  iron traces  traces. 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 5-00 

99-99  99-10 

The  elements  of  hydraulic  energy  in  this  lime  may  be 
stated  to  be  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  immediately  after  cal- 
cination, as  indicated  below,  neglecting  a  small  quantity  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  : 


Silicate  of  lime 66 

Free  lime 34 


Silica 23/  m,,  „p  „ 

Condjined  lime. ...  43  f  ^»'=-*5'-'i^- 
34    CaO. 


100  100 

lleavij.  Slou'-seffuig  ArgiUaceous  Cemeiit  (Portland  Ce- 
ment).— When  a  homogeneous,  aj-gillaceous  limestone  con- 
tains so  large  a  proportion  of  clay,  usually  exceeding  30  per 
cent.,  that  it  will  not  slake  after  calcination,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  some  grade  of  hydraulic  cement.  The 
stone  from  which  the  celeljrated  Portland  cement  is  derived 
contains  from  30  to  32  per  cent,  of  clay  and  78  to  80  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  clay  itself  is  composed  of 
1^  to  2  parts  of  silica  to  1  of  alumina.  When  calcined  at 
a  high,  long-continued  heat,  all  or  nearly  all  the  silica  and 
alumina  of  the  clay  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  lime, 
producing  both  silicate  of  lime,  repre.sented  by  the  formula 

SiOs.SCaO  -:  j':'™'  j'j'  and  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alu- 
mina, as  expressed  by  the  formula 

(  Silica,        15, 
SiOaCAljOj  -I-  CaOja  -  Alumina,  51, 
(  Lime,         28. 
The  burnt  product  does  not  contain  any  uncomliined.  and 
therefore  inert,  silica  and  alumina  to  adulterate  the  cement 
and  impair  its  hydraulic  iiroperties;  while  the  quantity  of 
uncombined  lime  is  not  sufticient  to  cause  the  mass  to  slake 
to  powder  in  the  presence  of  water.     After  calcination  the 
cement  is  therefore  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding  between 
ordinary  millstones. 

(tood  Portland  cement,  when  made  into  paste  and  formed 
into  small  cakes,  will  set  under  water  in  from  two  to  four 
hours,  so  as  to  resist  crushing  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  When  stone  suitable  for  Portland  cement  is  cal- 
cined at  a  low  heat,  barely  sufficient  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  silicate  of  lime  (as  above)  and  the  aluminate  of 
lime  (AljOs.3CaO)  are  formed,  and  a  light  quick-setting 
cement  is  usually  the  result,  greatly  inferior  to  Portland 
cement  in  weight  as  well  as  in  ultimate  strength  and  hard- 
ness. 

The  superior  quality  of  Portland  cement  appears  to  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  the  presence  of  the  double 
silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  which  is  formed  only  at  a  high 
heat.  The  weight  of  Portland  cement,  as  well  as  its  hy- 
draulic energy  and  its  ultimate  strength  and  hardness,  is  in- 
creased by  augmenting  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
heiit  emjiloyed  in  burning,  witliin  tlie  limit  of  vitrification. 
The  initial  hydraulic  activity,  however,  is  diminished  by 
high  burning,  so  that  the  best  Portland  cements  are  slowest 
in  setting.  A  cement  weighing  100  lb.  to  tlie  struck  U.  S. 
bushel  may  be  burnt  to  weigh  135  II).  to  the  bushel,  and  its 
strength  will  be  nearly  doubleil  tlu'reby. 

Arlijicidl  l'(ivtl((nd  Cciiiriit. — Fully  nineteen-twentieths 
of  all  the  Purl  land  cement  used  in  Europe  is  artificial.  It 
is  made  by  thuniughly  mixing  together,  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, clay  and  finely  pulverized  carlionate  nf  lime  (either 
chalk,  marl,  or  ccaupai-t  limestone),  burning  the  mixture  in 
kilns  at  a  high  heat,  and  then  grinding  the  burnt  product 
to  fine  ])owder  lietween  ordinary  millstones.  There  are 
two  methods  of  manufacture,  both  well  adapteil  to  the  char- 
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fttter  of  tho  matoiials  employed,  and  kiuiwn  respect ivcly  as 
the  "'wet  ])ro(i'ss"  and  tlie  "dry  proeess." 

Portlnnd  ('fiiiiiil  In/  llir  W'l-I  I'locess. — The  works  in  tlie 
vkinitv  ot  Limddn.  Ktifjland,  employ  the  wet  process.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  is  furiiisluil  liy  lioth  the  white  and  {;ray 
chalks  of  the  ni'ighliorhood.  The  clay  i>rocnred  from  the 
shores  of  the  Jledway  and  Thames,  and  from  the  adjoinin<; 
marshes  and  iidets.  contains  about  3  parts  of  silica  to  1  of 
all  the  other  inirredients,  comprising  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
soda,  carbonate  ot  lime,  etc. 

First.  The  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  to<;ether  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  in  a  circular  wash-mill  or  liasiii. 
provided  with  In'avy  harrows  attached  to  the  horizontal 
arms  of  a  revolvinj;  vertical  shaft.  By  this  means  the  chalk 
is  thorouRhly  pulverized  and  incorporated  with  the  clay  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.  The  jiroportions  are  al]out  1  ot  clay  to  Sof 
chalk,  by  weight.  Second.  When  a  thorough  mixture  of  the 
ingredients  is  thus  etfccted,  the  li(iui<l  mass,  resendiling 
whitewash  in  appearance,  is  conducted  into  large  reservoirs, 
called  barkn.  where  it  is  left  to  settle.  When  the  heavier 
material,  or  raw  cement,  has  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
surplus  water  has  liecome  clear  on  top,  the  latter  is  drained 
off.  By  subsequent  evaporation  the  drying  proces,s  is  con- 
tinued until  the  raw  cement  has  attaiiu'd  the  requisite  stilT- 
ness.  Duritig  the  tune  the  mixture  remains  in  the  backs 
samples  of  it  are  taken  from  time  to  time  an<l  made  into 
cement  by  lairning  in  sample  kilns,  in  order  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  propiirlions.  II'  any  en-or  in  this  n'spec-t  is 
discovereil,  it  is  corrected  liy  conveying  from  the  wash-mills 
additiotud  material  containing  an  excess  of  either  clay  or 
chalk,  as  the  case  may  recpiire.  Sometimes  the  needed  correc- 
tion is  secured  by  mixing  together  the  contents  of  two  or  more 
backs.  Third.  When,  by  evaporation,  the  raw  cenu'iit  mix- 
ture has  attaini'il  lh<'  consistency  of  butter,  or  rather  of  slilT 
clay,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  backs  by  shovelfuls,  and  in  that 
form  anil  condition  is  removed  to  rooms  artificially  heali-d, 
or  spread  out  around  the  tops  of  the  kilns,  and  further 
dried.  Kourlh.  .\fter  being  dried,  althovigh  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ex[)el  all  the  moisture,  the  cement  is  burnt  in  suit- 
able kilns  with  nearly  a  white  heat,  just  below  the  point  of 
incipient  vitrification.  The  kilns  may  be  intermittent  or 
perpetual,  the  latter  being  most  economical  in  current  ex- 
penses, though  somewhat  more  costly  in  original  outlay  for 
construction.  When  properly  burnt,  the  pieces  of  cement, 
caUeil  r/inki'r,  are  of  a  greenish-brown  color,  contorted  and 
nmch  shrunken  from  the  effect  of  the  heat.  Kifth.  The 
cement  clinker  is  then  finely  ground  between  ordinary  mill- 
stones, packed  in  barrels,  each  containing  400  lb.  net.  and 
sent  to  market. 

Piirihinil  Cfini-nf  In/  the  Dry  Procetix. — By  the  dry  process 
any  of  the  compact  linu'stones.  as  well  as  the  chalks  and 
nuirls,  nuiy  lie  used  in  making  Portland  cement.  First.  The 
raw  materials — the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  c-lay — are 
kiln-dried  al  213'  F.,  in  order  to  expel  the  nuiisture  and 
prevent  caking  in  the  kiln,  and  otherwise  facilitate  grinding 
and  sifting.  Second.  .Vfter  drying,  the  clay  an<l  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  are  mixed  together  in  suitable  proportions, 
and  reduced  to  a  fiiu'  powiler.  In  most  localities  the  pro- 
portion will  vary  from  ii)  to  3.'i  per  cent,  of  clay  and  80  to  77 
per  cent,  of  the  carlionate.  One  kind  of  machine  will  not 
suffice  for  grinding  the  raw  material  economically.  In  Ger- 
many, whetue  most  of  the  artificial  Portland  cement  made 
by  the  dry  process  is  derived,  three  machines  are  used,  viz.: 

(1)  A  stone-breaking  machine  of  the  kiml  usually  employed 
in  breaking  stotu'  for  roadways  or  for  concrete.  Through  this 
the  dried  and  mixed  materials  are  passed,  issuing  therefrom 
in  pieces  varying  from  the  sizeof  a  peato  that  ofa  hcn'segg. 

(2)  A  further  reduction  is  elTecled  by  a  vertical  mill  or  edge- 
runner.  {:i)  The  material  is  t  hen  finelv  grouml  liet  ween  hori- 
zontal millstones.  Third.  The  powdered  material  is  then 
tempered  to  a  rather  stiff  paste  in  a  brick-nuiking  machine, 
and  made  into  bricks  of  a  suitable  size  for  burning.  During 
this  mixing  the  material  is  kept  warm  by  coils  of  steam-pipe 
or  otherwise,  and  llu^  water  used  for  tein|iering  is  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  liy  adding  :!  to  ti  per  cent,  of  calcined 
soda,  .■md  an  equal  amount  of  lu'wiy  burnt  slaked  lime. 
Fourth.  The  bru'ks  are  dried  by  artificial  means,  and  are 
then  burnt  at  a  high  lieat  and  ground  to  a  line  powder,  as  in 
the  wet  process.  The  sanu>  number  of  mills  is  necessary  for 
grinding  the  cement  as  for  jiulverizing  the  raw  materials. 
The  clinker  is  first  put  through  a  stone-breaking  nuichine. 
then  into  a  vertical  mill  or  e<lge-runner.  and  lastly  is  ground 
to  an  impalpalile  powder  in  a  horizontal  mill. 

Aiiifrican  Purtluiid  Ctment. — The  manufacturi'  of  Port- 


land cement  in  the  I'.  8.  began  in  1875.  and  it  is  now  pro- 
duced at  Coplay,  Pa..  Egypt.  Pa..  .Jordan.  N.  Y.,  and  other 
places.  In  1886  the  T.  S.  inqiorteil  t).")0.(l()((  aiul  mainifac- 
tured  150,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement.  'I'lie  growth  of 
this  industry  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone possessing  the  requisite  properties.  The  stone  is 
broken  into  small  pieces  by  a  crusher,  aiul  then  into  an  im- 
palpable powder  by  a  finer  crusher.  This  powder  is  tested, 
and,  if  necessaiT,  marl  or  clay  is  added  in  proper  propor- 
tions. The  whole  mass  again  is  passed  lietwcen  millstones  to 
more  thoroughly  incorporate  the  different  parts,  after  which 
it  is  taken  to  a  pug-mill  where  water  is  added  in  suflicient 
i|Uantity  to  produce  a  stiff  paste,  and  this  is  taken  in  bar- 
rows to  a  drying-floor  and  spread  out  over  the  floor  to  a 
depth  of  about  4  inches,  when  a  workman  lays  a  settled  strip 
upon  it,  and  with  a  large  spade-like  blade  fa.stened  in  a 
handle  at  right  angles  with  the  center,  cuts  the  mass  into 
bricks;  another  workman  with  a  shovel  follows  and  over- 
turns or  uii-i-nds  them,  giving  them  an  ojiportunity  to  dry 
out.  After  drying,  boys  jiile  them  up  for  further  kilning. 
These  bricks  are  now  put  into  another  furnace  or  kiln,  al- 
tertuilely  with  layers  of  coke,  and  tired  for  three  days.  The 
result  is  a  clinker  and  refuse,  and  the  clinker  is  again 
crushed  and  ground  in  another  set  of  millstones,  after  which 
it  is  bolted  through  a  mesh  of  2,r)IM)  parts  to  thes(|uare  inch. 
The  cement  is  now  taken  to  a  storehouse,  and  barreled  or 
put  up  in  sacks  for  shi]iinent. 

Li(/lit.  Qin'ck-settniff.  Arj/ilkiceomt  Cements. — When  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  containing  more  than  28  jier  cent,  of 
clay  homogeneously  mixed  through  the  ma.ss,  is  burnt  with 
the  great  intensity  and  duration  of  heat  necessary  to  jiro- 
duce  Portland  cement,  it  generally  fuses  into  a  species  of 
slag  or  gla.ss.  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  silica 
present,  and  becomes  nearly  destitute  of  liydraidic  energy. 
But  if  the  calcination  be  kept  below  the  iioint  nf  vitrifica- 
tion, it  may  be  expected  to  yii'ld  a  quick-setting  hydraulic 
Cement,  weighing  about  70  lb.  to  the  struck  bushel,  loosely 
measured.  In  tlie  burning,  a  portion,  and  in  some  ca.ses  all, 
of  the  lime  enters  into  combination  with  a  jiortion  of  the 
silica  and  alumina  of  the  clay,  producing  silicate  and  alu- 
minate  of  lime,  leaving  generally  an  excess  of  uiicombined 
clay,  but  more  especially  of  silica,  which,  being  iiii'rt,  adul- 
terates the  cement,  injuring  its  hydraulic  energy,  and  con- 
seciuently  impairing  its  strength.  Cements  of  this  class,  it 
mixed  into  a  paste  and  immersed  in  water,  will  set  so  as  to 
lose  their  pla-stic  condition  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  are 
far  inferior  in  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  to  Portland 
cement  of  average  quality.  Some  of  these  contain  as  high 
as  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  proportion  of 
clay  ill  such  eases  being  generally  below  28  per  cent. 

The  cement  of  Vassy,  Grenoble,  Camp  Kond,  and  Cor- 
bigny,  in  France,  and  the  English  and  1'  reiicli  Roman  ce- 
meiifs  made  from  nodules  of  septaria,  belong  to  this  class. 
No  deposits  of  this  type  of  argillaceous  limestones  have  been 
discovered  in  the  U.  S. 

This  grade  of  cement  may  also  be  ])roduced  artificially, 
by  burning  at  a  low  heat  a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay,  and 
was  manufactured  largely  in  England  and  France  by  this 
method  before  the  superior  and  peculiar  (pialities  of  the 
Portland  cement  were  discovered. 

Argillo-magnesian  Cemetils. — All  the  natural  hydraulic 
cements  of  the  C  S.  are  made  from  argillo-magnesian  lime- 
stones— that  is,  limestones  of  which  the  principal  ingre- 
dients are  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia  (JlgU.- 
COj),  and  clay.  The  Kosendale  cements,  from  the  valley  of 
Uoundout  creek,  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  those  fonnii  at 
Shepherdstown.  Va.,  Cumberland.  JId..  Ijouisville,  Ky..  and 
at  different  points  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  at  San- 
dusky, ()..  Utica,  111.,  and  other  localities  in  tlie  West,  be- 
long to  this  class.  Tlic  process  followed  in  their  manufac- 
ture is  essentially  the  same  for  all.  The  stone  is  (piarried, 
and  then  broken  up  into  pieces  of  irregular  size,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 12  or  15  II).  in  weight,  and  bvirnt  in  an  ordinary 
kiln  (either  intermittent  or  perpetual),  with  either  wood  or 
coal  as  fuel.  Where  coal  is  used  the  perpetual  method  of 
burning  is  usually  followed,  the  kiln  being  filled,  in  start- 
ing, with  alternate  layers  of  coal  and  stone,  anil  then  fired 
witli  wood  at  the  bottom.  As  the  burning  proceeds,  tho 
charge  settles  down,  the  burnt  stone  is  drawn  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  and  alternate  layers  of  coal  and  stone  are  added 
at  the  top.  The  burnt  cement  is  then  crushed  up  into  small 
fragtnents  by  suitable  maj-hinery.  ground  between  ordinary 
millstones,  packed  in  barrels  of  300  lb.  each,  and  sent  to 
market. 
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In  burning  the  argillo-magnesian  cement  both  the  lime 
and  the  magnesia  combine  with  tlie  silica  and  alumina  of 
the  clay.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  the  silicate  and 
aluminate  of  lime  and  magnesia — compounds  which  become 
hydrates  when  water  is  mlded.  and  are  cajialile  of  under- 
going the  species  of  crystallization  or  hardening  under  water 
called  Sflting.  The  argillo-magnesian  cements  can  not  be 
burnt  with  that  intensity  and  duration  of  heat  necessary  in 
making  Portland  cement  without  fusing  into  slag,  destitute 
of  hyilraulic  energy.  Those  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  are 
all  quick-setting,  and  their  weight  does  not  ordinarily  ex- 
ceed TO  lb.  to  the  struck  bushel,  loosely  measured.  The 
Kosendale  cement  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  them 
all,  but  even  this  will  never  attain,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  more  than  one-third  the  ultimate 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  best  Portland  cement. 

The  elements  of  hydraulic  energy  in  limes  and  cements 
are  composed  as  follows,  the  proportions  being  given  by 
weight : 

Silicate  of  lim 


.  23 
.  43 


o-r>  on  r>  i  Silica. 

'"03.3CaO -^Lime. 

Aluminate  of  lime,  AUOa.3CaO -J  Lime  "''"  28 

Silicate  of  alumina,  2Si03.Al503 -j  ^'l^j^'i^a' '  '^^ 

Silica 15 

Alumina..  51 
....  28 


Double  silicate  of  lime  /  on  ,  k\  t\   .  n  rw     i  » 
and  alumina f  SiOs-lAUOa-l-CaO),  J  A 


Silicate  of  magnesia,  SiOs.SMgO -j  ■Jl''^'*--  •.  •  •  23 
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Magnesian  Cement. — Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  called 
magnesite.  when  burnt  in  a  heat  of  moderate  intensity, 
about  cherry-red,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  possesses  considerable  hydraulic  energy. 
This  calcined  magnesite  has  been  patented  under  the  name 
of  Union  cement.  Its  characteristic  property,  however, 
upon  wliich  it  depends  for  its  jieculiar  value,  is  not  de- 
veloped when  unxed  with  water  alone,  for  in  that  case  the 
induration  or  setting  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  the 
hydrated  magnesia  or  oxide  of  magnesium.  But  if  the 
burnt  and  pulverized  magnesite.  or  Union  cement,  be  mixed 
up  with  the  chloride  of  magnesium — for  which  the  bittern 
water  of  seaside  salt-works  hii-s  been  found  to  be  a  cheap 
and  suitable  substitute — a  chemical  combination  takes  place 
between  the  oxide  aiul  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  oxy- 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  formed.  This  is  a  very  remark- 
able hydraulic  cement,  being  greatly  superior  to  any  other 
known  cement  in  strength  and  hardness,  not  excepting  even 
Portland  cement. 

Dolomite,  or  the  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
when  burnt  at  a  low  heat,  reduced  to  powder,  and"  made 
into  mortar,  also  exhibits  hydraulic  properties.  But  if  the 
heat  be  carried  sufficiently  high — say  about  400'  C. — to  re- 
duce the  carbonate  of  liine  also,  thus  forming  caustic  or 
Quicklime,  the  addition  of  water  causes  slaking,  and  the  hy- 
draulic energy  is  destroyed  or  impaired  by  the  presence  of 
the  hydrate  of  lime. 

Any  magnesian  limestone  containing  as  high  as  60  per 
cent,  of  carlioiiate  of  magnesia  may  Ije  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  hydraulic  cenumt  of  greater  or  less 
value,  if  properly  underburnt,  no  nuitter  whether  clav  be 
present  or  not.  If  clay  exists  as  one  of  the  principal'  in- 
gredients, there  are  formed  in  the  kiln  silicate  and  alu- 
minate of  magnesia,  lus  well  as  silicate  and  aluminate  of 
lime.  All  of  these  compounds  become  hvdrated  when 
bnait'lit  in  contact  with  water,  and  are  theii  in  condition 
to  undergo  that  species  of  crystallization  called  setting. 

Murlnr.—'SUtTUxT  is  a  mixture  of  the  ])aste  of  lime  or  ce- 
ment with  sand.  The  paste  may  be  made  before  adding  the 
sand,  or  the  materials  may  be  imorporateil  drv,  and  after- 
ward tempered  to  a  plastic  condilion  with  water.  In  com- 
mon mortar  the  cementing  substance  is  conunon  lime.  Hy- 
draulic mortar  may  be  nuide  by  mixing  a  paste  of  hvdraulic 
lime  or  cement  with  sand,  or  by  adding  hvdraulic  inaterials 
toCMjminon  mortar. 

Common  JIorfnr.—As  a  i)aste  of  common  lime  hardens  or 
sets  very  slowly,  even  in  the  open  air.  unless  it  be  subdivided 
into  snnill  particles  or  thin  films,  it  is  important  that  the 
volume  of  lime-paste  in  common  mortar  should  be  but 
.slightly  in  excess  of  what  is  sutficienl  to  coat  all  the  grains 
of  sand  and  fill  the  voids  between  tlu'in.  If  this  limit  be 
exceeded  the  strength  of  the  mortar  will  be  impaired.  With 
most  sands  the  proper  proportion  will  be  from  2i'i[to  3  vol- 


umes of  sand  to  1  volume  of  lime-paste.  Generally,  if  either 
less  or  more  sand  than  is  herein  indicated  be  used,  the  mor- 
tar will  be  injured :  in  the  former  case  from  excess  of  lime- 
paste,  and  in  the  latter  from  porosity. 

Hydraulic  Cement  Mortar. — A  paste  of  good  hydraulic 
cement  hardens  simultaneously  and  uniformly  throughout 
the  mass.  an<l  its  strength  is  impaireil  by  any  addition  of 
sand.  For  ordinary  use.  however,  it  is  customary  to  add  as 
much  sand  as  possible  without  making  the  mortar  porous: 
1  barrel  of  cement,  as  packed  for  nuirket,  to  3  barrels  of 
sand  is  the  proportion  usually  followed.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  mix  the  cement  and  sand  together  dry,  and 
afterward  temper  to  a  plastic  condition  with  water. 


TENSILE    OR    COHESIVE     STRENGTH     OF    MORTAR     PER 
IXCH,   IN   POUNDS. 


SQUARE 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MORTAR. 


Portland  cement  mixed  to  a  paste 

out  sand 

Good  Portland  cement 1 

Sand 3 

Rosendale   cement   mixed   to  a 

without  sand 

Rosendale  cement 1 

Sand 3 

Portland  cement  paste i 

Fat  lime  paste i 

Sand 3 

Rosendale  cement  paste } 

Fat  lime  paste i 

Sand 3 

Teil  hydraulic  lime  drv 3 

Sand .') 

Good  cottnnon  mortar 

Common  lime-paste 1 

Sand 3 


with- 
vol.  I 

■•  r 

paste 


vol.  I 

"  r 

vol.) 

"■  f 

vol. 
vol.  I 
vol. 


'01.  i 

1.1 


One  moQlh  old.       Two  yeftn  old. 


300  to  400 

50  to   80 

80  to  100 
15  to  20 


25  to   35 


500  to  600 
200  to  230 

180  to  220 
75  to   85 

9ft  to  no 

45  to  60 
120  to  160 
40  to    60 


CRUSHING  STRENGTH  OF  CEMENTS  AND  MORTARS.  FROM  TRIALS 
UPON  CUBES  AND  PARALLELOPIPEDONS  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES,  IN 
POUNDS    PER    SQUARE    IXCH    OF   TOP    SURFACE. 


COMPOSITION   OF  THE  MORTAR. 


Portland  cement  without  sand 

Drv  Portland  cement 1  vol. 

Sand 3    " 

Slixed  to  a  stiff  mortar 

Dry  Portland  cement 1  vol. 

Sand 5    " 

Mixed  as  above 

Rosendale  cement,  without  sand 

Dry  Rosendale  cement 1  vol. 

Sand 3    " 

Mixed  to  a  stiff  mortar 

Good  hydraulic  lime,  like  Teil.. .  3  vol. 

Sand 5    " 

Common  lime-paste 1  vol. 

Sand 3    " 

Poor  common  lime-mortar 


Six  moDttu  old. 

4,500  to  5,300 

1,500  to  2,200 

1,200  to  1,600 

1,500  to  1,800 

450to     600 

450  to     590 

Two  years  old. 
5,000  to  6,000 

2,000  to  2,600 

1.600  to  2,000 

1,800  to  2,000 

550  to  TOO 

550  to  600 

400  to  500 
200  to  250 


Cement  and  Lime  Mortar. — When  it  is  desirable,  from 
any  cause,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  cement  mortar,  the  best  way 
is  to  add  a  portion  of  common  lime  to  the  cement,  rather 
than  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sand,  as  this  last  method 
produces  a  porous  mortar.  The  volume  of  the  cementing 
paste,  whether  of  pure  cement  or  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
lime,  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  what  is  theoretically 
necessary  to  coat  all  the  grains  of  .sand  and  completely  fill 
the  voids.  A  mortar  of  cement  and  sand  loses  about  four- 
tenths  of  its  strength  if  one-half  of  the  cement  paste  is  re- 
placed by  an  equal  volume  of  common  lime-paste,  but  is 
then  quite  suitable  for  ordinary  w<u'k. 

Test.$  for  Hydrautic  Cements. — The  methods  of  testing 
hydraulic  cements  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Kngincers  in  1S85  are  now  widely 
used,  and  may  be  regarile<l  as  standards.  They  have  had 
the  effect  of  gre.'itly  improving  the  ipiality  of  many  varieties 
of  cements  sold  in  the  market.  These  tests  are  three  in  num- 
ber; first,  for  fineness;  second,  for  cracking  or  cheeking; 
and  third,  for  tensile  strength.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  methods  of  making  them  : 

The  strength  of  a  cement  depends  greatly  upon  the  fine- 
ness to  which  it  is  ground,  especially  when  mixed  with  a 
large  dose  of  sand.  It  is  thercrore  recommended  th.at  the 
tests  be  made  with  cement  that  has  pa.ssed  through  a  Xo. 
100  sieve  (lO.OOO  meshes  to  the  square  inch),  made  of  Xo. 
40  wire, Stidibs's  wire  gauge.  The  results  thus  obtained  will 
indicate  the  grade  which  the  cement  can  attain,  under  the 
condition  that  it  is  finely  ground,  but  it  does  not  show 
whether  or  not  a  given  cement  offered  for  sale  shall  be  ac- 
cepted and  used.     But  the  finer  the  cement,  if  otherwise 
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good,  the  larger  <lose  of  san<i  it  will  liike.  ami  the  greater  is 
its  value. 

The  tests  for  cheeking  or  erackiiig  are  eomlueteil  by 
making  two  eakes  of  neat  <M'inent  2  or  :i  inehes  in  diameter, 
alxiut  i  inch  thii-k,  with  thin  eilgi's.  and  noting  tlie  time  in 
minutes  that  these  takes,  when  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  a  slilf  pla.slic  mortar,  take  to  set  liard  enough 
to  support  a  wire  -^^  inch  diameter  loadeil  with  J  11)., 
anil  jV  inch  loaded  with  1  lb.  Due  of  these  cakes,  when 
hard  enough,  shouhl  be  |)ut  in  water  and  examined  from 
day  to  <lay  to  see  if  it  becomes  contorted,  or  if  cracks  sliow 
thiMHselves  at  the  edges,  such  contortions  or  cracks  indicat- 
ing that  the  cement  is  unlit  for  use  at  that  time.  The 
remaining  cake  shouM  be  kept  in  the  air  and  its  color  ob- 
SL'rved,  which  for  a  good  cement  should  be  uniform  through- 
out, yellowish  blotclies  iiiilicating  a  poor  quality  ;  the  Port- 
land cements  l)eing  of  a  bluish  gray,  and  the  natural 
cements  being  light  or  dark,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  rock  of  which  they  are  made.  The  color  of  the  cements 
whi'ii  left  in  the  air  indicates  the  (juality  much  better  than 
when  tliev  are  put  in  water. 

The  tensile  tests  are  to  be  made  on  briquettes  having  an 
area  of  1  sq.  inch  at  the  smallest  cross  section.  These  are 
made  in  molds,  kept  in  air  for  a  designated  time,  and  then 
put  under  water  until  useil  in  the  testing-machine.  For 
a  quick  test  the  bricjiiettes  may  be  kept  in  air  one  hour, 
or  until  set,  and  be  broken  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
made,  and  in  such  case  only  neat  cement  would  be  used. 
But  for  tests  of  seven  days  or  iq)waril  the  liri(|uettes  may 
be  kept  one  day  in  air  before  being  put  under  water,  and  a 
mixture  of  1  part  cement  to  1  jiart  of  sand,  for  natural 
cements,  and  :!  parts  of  sand  for  Portland  cements,  lie 
used  in  addition  to  trials  of  the  neat  cement.  The  quanti- 
ties used  in  the  mixture  should  be  determined  by  weight. 
To  secure  the  best  comparative  results  the  crushed  quartz 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sandpa|)er  was  recommended  l)y 
the  committee,  the  degree  of  fineness  to  l)e  such  that  it  will 
all  pass  through  a  No.  20  sieve  anil  be  caught  on  a  Xo. 
iiO  sieve.  The  .sand  and  cement  should  be  mixed  dry.  and 
all  the  water  be  added  at  once.  The  mixing  should  be  rapid 
and  thorougli,  and  the  mortar,  which  should  be  stiff  aiul 
plastic,  should  be  firiidy  pressed  into  the  molds  with  the 
trowel,  without  ramming,  and  struck  off  level  :  the  molds 
in  eacli  instance,  while  being  charged  and  numipulated,  to 
lie  laid  directly  on  gla.ss,  slate,  or  some  other  non-absorbent 
material.  The  molding  must  be  completed  liefore  incipi- 
ent setting  begins.  As  soon  as  tlie  briquettes  are  hard 
enough  to  liear  it,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  molds 
and  be  kept  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  until  they  are  im- 
mersed. For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  briquettes,  both  of 
neat  cement  and  those  containing  sand,  should  be  immersed 
in  water  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  excei)t  in  the  wise 
of  one-day  tests.  The  liriquettes  slmuld  be  put  into  the  test- 
ing-machine and  lie  broken  immediately  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  temperatiu'e  of  tlie  testing-room 
should  be  kept  between  ()()°  and  70  F.  The  stress  may  be 
applied  at  a  uniform  rate  of  aliout  400  lb.  per  minute, 
starting  eadi  time  at  0.  With  a  weak  mixture  one-half  the 
speed  is  recommended. 

Similar  standard  methoils  of  testing  hydraidic  cements 
and  mortars  liave  been  formulated  by  associations  of  ardii- 
tects  and  engineers  in  Kumpean  countries.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad  ('om])any  s]iecities  regarding  tensile  strength 
that  neat  Portland  cement  one  day  old  shall  exceed  102  lb. 
per  square  inch,  and  as  follows  concerning  longer  tests : 


AGE  OF  CEMENT. 

Nenl. 

I  land  to 
1  cvmefit. 

9  Mod  to 
1  ecnMot. 

303 
413 
468 

160 

as 

917 

1361b. 

One  niontli                

1631b. 

Six  months 

2791b. 

The  New  York  Aqueduct  Commission  requires  neat  Port- 
land cement  one  day  old  to  exceed  110  lb.  per  sq.  inch,  seven 
days  old  to  exceed  300  lb.  per  sq.  inch,  and  twenty-eight 
days  old  to  exceed  400  lb.  per  sq.  inch,  and  that  the  fineness 
should  l)e  such  that  20  jiercent.  would  be  retained  on  a  sieve 
of  10,000  meshes  per  sq.  inch. 

AuxnoRiTtEs. — See  (idlmore's  Treafitenn  Limes.  Ilyrlran- 
lic  Cementx,  anil  J/orliirx  iXHdS};  Keid's  PiirtUitid  (emeuts 
(1885);  and  Haker's  Treatise  on  Masonry  CiinMruclion 
(1890).  vSee  also  the  articles  Concbetk,  Lime,  .Maso.nhv, 
PozzLoLA.NA,  and  Stone. 

Revised  by  Mansfield  Merhiman. 


Cementation  of  Steel:  See  Furnace. 

Cemetery  [also  cremitery.  rimiti-ry.  from  Lat.  copniife'rium 
or  cimife'riuin.  ace.  to  Late  (ir.  pronunciation  of  xoiixriTiipioi', 
resting-place,  deriv.  of  Koifiuv.  lull  to  sleep]:  The  ancient 
(iermans  interred  their  dead  in  consecrated  groves;  the 
Egyptians  interred  them  in  vast  catacombs  or  pyramids; 
the  llelirews  usmdiy  selected  for  this  pur|io.se  ornamental 
gardens,  fertile  valleys,  or  grottoes,  and  they  .still  designate 
them,  with  a  sad  empha.sis,  as  the  "house  of  the  living"; 
the  Greeks  discouraged  interments  within  their  cities,  con- 
signed their  dead  to  shaded  groves,  and  called  them"]>laces 
of  repose."  The  Romans  erected  monuments  to  the  dead 
on  file  sides  of  their  spacious  roads,  in  the  midst  of  trees 
and  ornamental  walks,  placing  therein  the  ashes  of  their 
great  cil  izcns.  The  Ajipian  Way  was  crowded  with  columns 
and  obelisks  in  memory  of  their  heroes,  and  at  every  turn 
the  short  and  touching  inscription  met  the  eye — Siste,  viator 
(Pause,  traveler).  It  is  probable  that  the  modern  idea  of  a 
cemetery  was  derived  from  the  Turks,  for  Constantinople  is 
almost  environed  with  cypress  groves  filled  with  sepulchral 
stones. 

The  term  cemetery  was  applied  by  the  early  Christians  to 
their  usual  places  of  interment,  which  were  extra-nniral, 
but  after  some  centuries  the  desire  to  lie  under  the  religious 
sanction  of  the  Church  led  to  the  transferral  of  burial-iilaces 
to  consecrated  grounds  and  cryjits  of  sacred  edifices.  "  God's 
acre  "  was  usually  the  churchyard,  and  these  places  rapidly 
became  po])ulous  with  the  dead.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
modern  cemeteries  is  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  in  Paris,  laid 
out  in  1804.  and  at  that  time  beyond  the  walls.  It  was 
named  for  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV..  and  contained  200 
acres.  The  earliest  in  the  U.  S.  is  JIt.  Auburn,  near  Bos- 
ton, where,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Jacob  Higelow.  a  park 
of  1)2.1  acres  was  opened  for  burial  uses  in  1831.  Soon  after. 
Laurel  Hill  was  established  on  the  Schuylkill  river  above 
Pliiladelphia.  Greenwood  followed  in  1838,  and  was  long  a 
place  of  .sepulture  for  New  York,  although  it  lay  on  the  S. 
of  Brooklyn.  L.  I.,  where  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea. 
In  1843  Chadwick,  in  a  parliamentary  rejiort,  arraigned 
the  unhealthfulness  of  interments  in  churches  and  cities, 
and  from  that  time  the  suli-stitution  for  them  of  extra-mural 
bin-ial-grounds  has  gone  on  with  ra]iidity  until  every  con- 
siderable town  in  Great  Britain  and  America  is  provided 
with  them.  In  France  every  city  and  town  is  required  to 
provide  burial-grounds  beyond  its  barriers,  on  rising  ground 
if  possible,  and  to  keep  them  in  ornamental  cultivation.  In 
Paris  the  practice  prevails  of  burying  forty  or  fifty  corpses 
at  a  time  in  the  fosses  communes ;  the  poor  gratuitously  and 
others  at  a  snuilf  charge.  When  the  fosse  is  filled  its  sur- 
fa<-e  is  leveled,  left  undisturbed  for  five  years,  then  covered 
with  4  feet  of  earth,  when  interuu^nts  begin  again.  Pit- 
buri.-ds  are  usual  in  Xaplcs.  and  in  other  cities  of  continental 
P^irope.  Ill  1874  Paris  w.'is  provided  with  a  cemetery  of 
1.200  acres  on  the  plain  of  Mery-sur-Oise.  Ki  miles  X.  of  the 
city,  reached  by  a  special  railway  line.  Xear  Liverpool  the 
St.  .James's  Cemetery  utilizes  an  old  quarry,  which  is  entered 
by  a  tunnel.  On  the  face  of  the  escarpment  roads  are  cut 
leading  to  the  openings  of  a  sort  of  catacombs  excavated  in 
the  rock. 

The  dominant  motive  to  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
cemetery  was  a  consideration  of  public  healtli.  but  that  was 
speedily  seen  to  be  conipatilile  with  beautiful  grounds  and 
the  gratification  of  the  reverent  respect  civilized  men  feel 
for  tlieir  dead.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  first  ex- 
amples were  governed  by  cultivated  men;  they  inaugurated 
a  taste  for  fine  planting  that  culminated  in  a  general  de- 
mand for  ornamental  grounds. 

A  rich  vegetation  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  escajie  of  deleterious  miasmata,  though  this  is 
not  to  be  feared  where  graves  are  single  and  of  a  ilejith  of 
7  or  8  feet,  as  they  always  should  be.  Trees  should  neither 
cover  a  large  space  wit ii  their  branches,  nor  give  so  much 
shade  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  gras.se.s.  All  the  arbor- 
vita'  family,  the  junijiers.  yews,  hollies,  a  few  species  of  oak.s, 
magnolias,  and  in  general  the  trees  of  middle  size  suitable 
to  the  climate  meet  these  requirements. 

How  to  lay  out  a  cemetery  is  an  important  topic.  It 
should  conform  to  the  character  of  the  ground  and  be  made 
as  cheerful  as  possible.  The  so-called  land.sca|)e  plan  has  no 
inelosures,  the  lots  are  marked  by  a  sunken  jiost  at  each 
corner,  there  is  but  one  monument  in  the  center,  and  the 
interments  surround  this  on  all  sides;  the  advantages 
claimed  are  a  |iark-Iike  appearance  and  more  open  space, 
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with  more  facility  for  neat  keeping.  Bricked  \aults  of 
greater  or  less  size  under  ground  are  not  unconinuin,  and  a 
more  general  desire  for  those  above  the  surface  is  observable. 
The  latler  should  never  be  allowed  unless  provision  is  matle 
effectually  to  seal  the  crypts  in  which  bodies  are  deposited. 
Granite  is  much  used  as  a  curbing ;  this  suffices  for  the  in- 
closure,  and  marks  the  possession  of  each  family,  and  is  the 
most  enduring:  the  best  burnt  bricks  for  underground 
structures  are  also  lasting:  marble  or  other  veneering  gives 
out.  and  should  be  avoided,  as  the  introduction  of  water 
in  the  interstices,  which  in  freezing  opens  them  with  great 
force. 

The  best  material  for  n\onuments  is  granite,  either  the 
expensive  Aberdeen  or  the  American.  Italian  marbles  are 
not  adapted  to  a  cold  climate:  they  inevitably  split  and 
crumble,  while  the  American  will  do  the  same  if  not  laid  in 
tlie  position  of  its  natural  bed. 

Ceuci.  chen'chee.  Beatrice:  a  Roman  lady:  b.  Feb.  13, 
1.577.  Her  father.  Francesco,  the  son  of  a  cardinal  who  left 
him  vast  wealth,  was  very  depraved  and  extravagant,  and 
treated  his  children  with  cruelty.  Finally,  Francesco  was 
found  dead  under  suspicious  circumstances;  Beatrice,  her 
lirother,  and  her  stepmother  were  accused  of  his  murder, 
and  for  that  crime  were  executed  at  Rome  Se|)t.  11,  1.599. 
Her  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Shelley's  tragedies  (1819) 
and  of  a  "novel  by  Guerrazzi  (18.54).  The  long  current  story, 
with  its  well-nigh  incredible  details  of  ferocity  and  depravity, 
is  derived  from  the  Arina/es  of  JIuratori,  and  has  been  famil- 
iarized in  these  romantic  forms.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
Bejitrice  was  beautiful,  nor  that  her  father  committed  incest 
witli  her.  as  her  defender  asserted  in  her  behalf  at  the  trial  ; 
while  the  picture  by  Guido  Reni  in  the  Palace  Barberini  in 
Rome  can  hardly  he  hei-s.  surely  not  if  by  Reni,  because 
he  did  not  paint  in  Rome  until  nine  years  after  Beatrice's 
execution.  For  these  facts,  see  A.  Bertolotti,  Francesco 
C'enci  e  la  xua  Famiglia  (Florence,  1877;  2d  ed.  1879). 

Ceiiis.  Mont:  See  Moxt  Cenis. 

t'cnozo'ic,  or  Cainozoic  Era  [Gr.  Kaiv6s.  recent  -i-  f^o», 
animalj :  the  latest  of  the  greater  divisions  of  geologic  time, 
including  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  of  earlier  classifica- 
tions, and  co-ordinate  with  Mesozoic,  Palteozoic,  and  Protero- 
zoic.  In  this  era  are  included  the  Eocene,  Neocene,  and 
Pleistocene  periods.    See  Paleontolouv. 

Censer  [l ).  Ft.  censier.  short  form  for  encensier  (ef.  Eng. 
mvetiKer),  as  if  from  Lat.  "inrenxiirium,  deriv.  of  incensum. 
incense,  deriv.  of  incendere,  kindle] :  a  vase  or  other  vessel 
used  for  burning  perfumes  and  nicense  in  temples  and 
churches.  Censers  were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
Greeks,  and  are  now  employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  mass,  vespers,  and  other  services:  also  in  some 
services  of  ritualistic  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The 
censer  now  in  \ise  is  suspended  by  chains  whicli  are  held  in 
the  hand,  and  is  tossed  or  swung  in  the  air.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  Thurible  (q.  v.). 

Censor  [Lat.  censor,  to  cense're.  rate,  value,  estimate,  pass 
judgmentj:  the  title  of  two  magistrates  in  ancient  Rome, 
who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census — i.  e.  to  make  an 
etunneration  of  the  citizens  and  a  valuation  of  their  prop- 
erty— als<i  to  inspect  and  regulate  their  numners  and  moral 
conduct.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  repnl)lic  these  duties  were 
performed  by  the  consuls,  and  no  special  magistrates  were 
elected  for  the  purpose  until  443  B.C.  The  censors  were 
originally  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years  (which  was  soon 
reduced  to  eighteen  months),  and  only  ]iatricians  were  eligi- 
ble to  the  office.  In  :i39  B.  c.  a  law  w'as  enacted  that  one  of 
the  censors  must  be  a  plelieian.  and  in  1:^1  both  the  censors 
elected  were  iilebeian.  The  censorsliip  (in  Lat.  ceiisiirn)  was 
regarded  as  tne  highest  dignity  in  the  repul)lic  except  the 
office  of  dictator.  Tlie  power  of  the  censors  was  in  a  great 
measure  undefined  and  irresponsible,  es|)ecially  in  the  regu- 
lation of  morals  (regune.n  morum).  They  had  power  to  ex- 
pel a  senator  from  the  senate  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  to 
punish  with  marks  of  ignominy  those  whose  coniluct  did 
not  accord  with  their  own  ideas  of  rectitude.  They  could 
degrade  persons  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank,  ami  till 
vacancies  in  the  sejiate.  .Vriumg  their  duties  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  stale  ami  the  erection  of 
new  public  buildings.  As  a  general  rule,  the  only  persons 
eligible  to  the  office  were  those  who  jireviously  had  been  con- 
suls.    No  iM-rson  could  be  elected  censor  for  a  second  term. 

Consorship  of  Itooks:  term  applied  to  interference  by 
«  governinetit  with  the  freedom   of  the  pres.s.  exercised  for- 


merly over  bf)oks  alone,  but  since  the  rise  of  journalism  ex- 
tended to  periodicals  also.  The  censorship  of  books  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  invention  of  printing  (except 
that  heretical  books  were  prohiljited  by  the  Church).  It 
soon  became  common  to  all  European  countries.  Great 
Britain  included.  The  censorship  of  books  was  established 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1662,  and  renewed  from  time  to 
time ;  but  its  renewal  was  refused  in  169:1  In  1766  it  was 
abolished  in  Sweden;  in  1770  in  Denmark;  in  1791  in 
France,  where  it  was  restored  in  180.5.  again  abolished  in 
1814.  and  after  having  again  been  in  turn  restored  and 
abolished,  was  finally  suppressed  in  1837,  but  has  since  been 
from  time  to  time,  to  some  extent,  revived.  In  Germany 
and  Austria  freedom  of  the  press  was  promised  in  article  18 
of  the  Federal  Act  (1815),  but  not  established  until  1848. 
In  Germany,  however,  censorship  exists  at  the  present  day, 
in  Russia  it  is  very  rigorous,  and  in  some  other  countries 
the  police  authorities  have  a  supervision  of  books  and  peri- 
odical.s.  In  the  republics  of  North  and  South  America  a 
censorship  of  books  has  never  been  known. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  long  claimed  the  right  of  cen- 
sorship over  books.  Some  of  the  early  proviiuMal  councils 
prohibited  the  reading  of  suspicious  or  heretical  works,  but 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  kind  now  known  was  issued  in  494 
A.  D..  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gelasius.  The  authoritative  lists 
of  that  Chin-ch  have  a  continuous  history  from  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  are  known  as  the  two  collections. 
Index  Librorum  Prohibitnrum,  which  forbids  the  reading 
of  the  book  named  at  all.  and  the  Index  £xpurgatorius, 
which  recjuires  the  elimination  of  certain  paragraphs  before 
the  book  named  can  be  read  by  the  faithful.     See  Index 

LiBRORl'.M  PrOHIBITORI.M. 

Census  [Lat.,  registration  of  Roman  citizens  according 
to  birth,  age,  family,  and  property;  the  census-list;  the  sum 
total  of  property  disclosed] :  an  official  account  of  popula- 
tion or  wealth.  For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  statistical  inquiry  in  general,  see  Statistics. 

I.  The  Census  of  Antiquity  has  but  little  bearing  upon 
the  modern  census.  There  are  allusions  in  historical  rec- 
ords, of  greater  or  less  validity,  to  censuses  taken  in  early 
ages  in  China  and  Japan.  The  book  of  Exodus  (xiii.  11-13  ; 
xxii.  29  :  xxx.  12-16)  cont.ains  ordinances  prescribing  dona- 
tions for  religious  purposes,  which,  based  as  they  were  upon 
the  numbers  of  men  and  of  beasts  among  the  Hebrew  tribes, 
required  for  their  due  observance  an  occa.sional  enumera- 
tion. In  Ex.  xxxviii.  26 ;  Num.  i.  3.  3 ;  xxvi.  63-65  ;  2  Sara, 
xxiv.  1-9;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-7,  14;  xxvii.  23,  24  are  found  ac- 
counts of  several  of  these  enumerations,  the  most  notable 
being  that  of  King  David,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  )>estilence  tiiat  destroyed  70.000  men.  It  is  not 
safe  to  coniecture  whether  this  succession  of  the  plague  to 
the  census  became  the  cause  of  the  widespread  aversion  to 
enunu^ration  of  inhabitants  found  later  among  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  nations,  or  whether  sujierstition,  pre-ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  people,  caused  the  pesti- 
lence, when  it  occurred,  to  be  considered  the  direct  and  proper 
result  of  the  enumeration  which  had  immediately  preceded 
it.  The  censuses  which  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment did  not  originate  with  the  people  of  Juda>a.  but  were 
initiated  and  conducted  under  Roman  authority.  By  the 
Solonian  laws  an  official  determination  of  the  individual 
wealth  of  all  citizens,  and  their  classification  according  to 
four  grades  in  this  res]>ect,  was  made  a  )>art  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Athens.  This  classification,  ba.sed  upon  wealth,  had 
both  a  fiscal  and  a  ]iolitii'al  purpose,  the  higlier  classes  not 
only  iiayiiig  taxes  at  a  greater  rate  upon  their  property,  but 
possessing  larger  political  privileges. 

In  Rome,  whence  we  derive  the  word,  the  census  was  at 
once  a  political,  a  military,  and  a  fiscal  agency.  Its  institu- 
tion is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius  (555  B.  r.).  The  first 
object  sought  was  the  classification  of  citizens  according  ti> 
the  quantity  of  laud  owned  by  each.  Theri'  were  five  classes 
of  freeholders  upon  tliis  liasis.  the  non-freeholders  {prvle- 
trin'i)  ]iaying  no  taxes,  having  no  vote,  and  being  excluded 
from  military  service.  The  enumeration  and  consequent 
registration  were  a<'Companied  by  religious  ceremonial  and 
sacrifices  for  the  purifying  of  the  people  {luslrrifion).  As 
the  census  was  taken  (piiu(|Uiiinially  the  word  his/riini  came 
to  signify  a  term  of  five  years.  The  census  was  conducted 
first  by  tho  kings,  afterward  by  the  consuls,  until,  in  443  B.  c, 
two  officers,  whose  powers  were  of  the  highest  in  the  .state, 
were  chosen  at  first  solely  from  the  patricians,  to  lie  called 
censors,  bv  whom  this<lutv  was  to  be  discharged.     The  ex- 
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tciisioii  nf  till'  powers  of  tlic  censors  to  the  suiiervisiou  and 
correction  of  morals  and  social  relations,  and  even  to  the 
piirjjin^'  of  the  senate  of  unworthy  nienibei's.  carried  the  Ro- 
man censorship  far  outside  llie  limits  assi};ned  to  the  census 
of  any  inoilcrn  nation.  In  addition  to  this  periodical  enn- 
meraiion.  I)irths,  deaths,  divorces,  and  possilily,  also,  mar- 
ri»K''^>  were  reuuired  to  be  rejjistered  at  Rome  upon  their 
Ofcurrenee.  ^citwilhstandinj;  Ihe  successive  enlargements 
of  the  citizenship  jteoirraphically,  the  census  of  citizens  con- 
tinued to  be  taken  in  Rome  only,  and  by  the  censors  alone; 
eonse(iuently,  the  roll  of  citizens  became  more  and  more  in- 
adequate to  the  fact.s.  As  the  republican  sjiirit  declined  the 
census  became  irre-jular  in  occurrence.  \\  hen  Uctavius,  in 
his  sixth  consulship,  numbered  the  Roman  people,  there  Inid 
been  no  census  for  forty-two  years.  The  next  two  censuses 
look  place  at  intervals  respectively  of  twenty  ami  twenty- 
one  years.  While  thus  the  Roman  census  proper  lost  accu- 
racy and  validity  with  the  lapse  of  time,  owing  largely,  it  is 
prolialile,  to  the  exemption  o£  citizens  from  the  land-tax, 
with  a  view  to  which,  in  great  measure,  it  had  been  origi- 
nally instituted,  a  sjiecies  of  ollicial  enumeration  sprang  up 
with  reference  to  the  jirovincials  wiierever  Ihe  land-tax  wits 
extende<l,  wliich  more  ni'arly  approached  than  the  census 
had  ever  done  to  the  moilern  forms  of  statistical  inijuiry. 
The  accounts  relating  to  the  provincials  were  not  dignified 
by  the  name  of  ceusiix.  but  bore  that  oi priifrn.tio ;  they  were 
not  taken  in  Rome,  but  in  the  region  to  which  they  related  ; 
they  were  not  condu<'ted  by  the  censor,  but  liy  the  procon- 
sul ;  they  were  sanctified  by  no  religious  ceremonies  or  sac- 
rifices; they  were  not  even  coincident,  of  necessity,  withtlie 
(census  of  citizens.  They  containeil.  however,  a  gri'atly  su- 
perior amount  of  information,  extending  not  only  to  the 
number  of  freemen  and  slaves,  of  women  and  children,  of 
i-altle  of  every  description,  of  houses  and  holdings,  but  to 
Ihe  acreage  of  every  farm,  to  the  amount  under  tillage,  in 
pasture,  or  in  wood,  an<l  even  to  the  number  ot  vines  and  of 
iilive  and  other  fruit  trees.  "It  was,"  says  Mr.  .Nb'rivale, 
■•  fi'om  the  preiMse  information  containeil  in  these  official 
registers  that  .\ugustus.  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  drew 
up  the  complete  survey  of  Ihe  Roman  empire,  which  he 
placed  in  Un:  hands  of  the  vestal  virgins,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  senate  and  his  successor  afler  his  death.  To  this  table 
of  statistics  he  gave  the  name  of  liivfiariiiDi  or  Rationari- 
tim.  It  was  the  leilgerof  bis  household;  but  Ins  household 
comprehended  half  the  human  race." 

II.  The  .MoiiKitx  Ckxsis. — With  the  dissolution  of  the 
Kiiman  em]iire  thi'  census  as  a  statistical  agency  <lisappears 
from  history.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  word  wsis  at 
times  used,  but  in  application  almo.st  exclusively  to  the  rec- 
ord of  landed  (iroperty  or  the  a-ssessment  of  taxes.  Charle- 
magne in  780  A.  n.  undertook  an  economic  survey  of  his 
va.st  dominions,  appointing  commissioners  whose  duty  it  was 
torepi>rt  upon  the  coinlition  of  the  peO|)le,  Ihe  soil,  and  the 
products  of  Ihe  several  pi'ovinces.  The  Dnini'siitiij  liaiik 
of  Kngland.  compiled  by  conniumd  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  lOSl,  ciinlains  tlu'  (punility  of  lanii  within  each 
count V  of  the  kingdom,  the  name  of  each  Norman  or  .Saxon 
proprietor  of  land,  and  the  number  of  slaves  and  of  cattle 
belonging  to  each.  Several  other  statistical  works,  of  an 
uncertain  value,  appeared  in  the  long  interval  between  the 
last  Roman  census  and  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
ti.'in  era. 

Sini/i'it. — To  Sweden  is  attributed  the  honor  of  first  es- 
tablishing a  systematic  plan  for  recording  imptu'tant  facts 
concerning  population.  By  an  ecclesiastical  law  of  168G, 
still  in  force,  the  clergy  were  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  with  many  accompanying 
particulars;  a  record  of  all  removals  out  of  or  into  each 
parish;  a  list  of  inhabitants  by  homes  and  by  faunlies;  luid 
an  account  of  all  cxlrani'dinary  accidents  occurring  during 
the  year.  In  1  74(1.  in  conse(|Ui'nce  of  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  diet  by  tlie  .\cademy  of  .Sciences  of  Stockholm,  sched- 
ules of  questions  concerning  the  movement  and  the  condi- 
tion of  population  wen^  distributed  among  the  parishes,  with 
instructions  that  returns  shotdd  be  made  emliracing  the 
previous  twenty-five  years,  which  was  done  in  174!l.  These 
returns  Were,  however,  at  first  ih'emed  confidential,  and  the 
disclosure  of  Ihe  numl)er  of  inhabitants  was  forbidden  un- 
der heavy  penallii-s.  It  was  not  vnitil  1762  that  permission 
was  given  to  publish  extra<'ts  from  the  ollicial  returns.  Out 
of  the  facts  thus  obtained  Dr.  Richard  Price  constructed 
those  life-tables  which  fornu'd  the  ba.sis  of  his  great  work  on 
reveisionary  paymeiit.s.  and  of  which  he  wrote:  "  I  can  not 
hesitate  to  jironouncc  that  they  exceed  in  correctness  every- 


thing of  this  kind  which  has  been  hitherto  ofifered  to  the 
jiublic,  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  our  knowledge 
111  this  instance  complete  but  similar  observations  in  other 
kingdoms."  From  1749  to  17")1  the  Swedisli  reports  of  ]iop- 
ulalion  were  made  annually:  from  1754  to  1772,  triennially  ; 
from  177o  to  the  present  lime  the  census  has  been  taken  in 
that  country  once  in  five  years.  In  towns  the  schedules  are 
filled  up  by  the  heads  of  families  and  collected  by  the  po- 
lice; in  the  rural  districts  the  census  is  still  taken  by  the 
pastoi-s  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties. 

Oreal  JinUiin. — In  the  British  isles  vital  statistics  had 
their  origin  in  the  reconl  of  deaths  made  while  the  plague 
was  raging  in  London  in  1.5!)2.  The  practice  fell  into  dis- 
use, but  in  KiO;!  a  weekly  account  was  ordered  to  be  kept  of 
all  liurials  and  christenings  in  the  city,  wliicli  was  regularly 
done  thereafter.  The  writings  of  Sir  William  Petty,  be- 
tween 1661  and  ICSti,  first  attract  attention  to  these  records 
!us  a  mine  of  valuable  information.  This  eminent  writer  on 
political  arithmetic  made  use  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
London  and  Dublin  to  compute  the  population  of  those 
cities  at  various  dates,  the  rate  of  the  multiplication  of 
mankind,  and  also  as  Ihe  subject  of  certain  "natural  and 
political  observations,"  with  reference  to  government,  re- 
ligion, trade,  growth,  air,  disease,  etc.  Sir  William  Petty 
had  sought  to  reach  the  facts  of  the  living  population  liy 
(^oiii])iitation  based  on  the  bills  of  mortality.  In  1743,  no 
progress  whatever  having  been  made  in  Great  Britain 
toward  the  development  of  statistical  science.  Dr.  Webster 
undertook,  and  in  Ko.")  completed,  through  his  own  labors, 
an  approximate  account  of  the  (lopulation  of  Scotland.  In- 
spired, doubtless,  by  this  exam])le.  .Sir  .Jiihii  Sinclair  began 
in  17111  the  herculean  task  of  obtaining  returns  relating  to 
pojiulation,  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry  from  all  the 
clergyinon  of  the  Established  Church  of  the  kingdom  ;  his 
schedule  of  interrogatories  comprised  160  items.  Persever- 
ing against  untold  discouragements,  this  reniarkal)le  man 
succeedi'd  so  far  as  to  secure  flOO  voluntary  contributions  to 
his  census,  and  in  17!t8  published  his  results  in  a  work  of 
twenty-one  volumes,  which  remains  a  monument  of  indus- 
try, zeal,  and  a.ssiduily.  Both  his  example  and  his  direct 
appeals  aided  in  securing  Ihe  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
need  of  a  systematic  periodic  collection  of  statistics,  and  on 
Dec.  21,  ISOO,  was  passed  the  act  providing  for  a  general 
oflicial  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Kngland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  in  the  following  spring,  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter. 

The  first  census  was  taken  through  the  oveiseers  of  the 
poor  on  Mar.  10,  1801.  in  both  Kngland  and  Wales,  a  later 
date  being  adopted  in  Scotland  owing  to  the  iiicleinency  of 
the  weather.  The  single  census  schedule  rei|uired  the  fol- 
lowing information:  The  niiniber  of  hou.ses,  inhabited  and 
uninhabited;  the  number  of  families;  the  number  of  in- 
mates, distinguished  as  male  or  female;  occupations  nccord- 
ing  to  thri'c  divisions — viz.,  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures, 
or  handicraft;  all  other  avocations;  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms and  l)urials  each  tenth  year  17l>l)  to  ]S()0.  and  the 
numlier  of  marriages  from  1754  to  ISOl.  In  the  census  of 
1811  the  same  schedule  was  used,  cxcejit  that  only  the  occu- 
pation of  the  head  of  the  family  was  entered.  In  1821  a, 
most  important  addition  was  made — viz..  the  cla.ssification 
of  ages.  Ill  18;!(i  a  change  was  maile  in  Ihe  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  Ihougli  not  etfecteil  in  the  interests  of  the 
census,  has  yet  caused  a  marked  iuiprovement  in  every 
enumeration  since  that  date.  This  was  the  establishment 
of  a  svstem  of  registration  nnil'orm  throughout  Kngland 
and  \Vales,  which  were  for  this  purpose  divided  into  dis- 
tricts anil  sub-districts,  with  pernianenl  paid  olVicials,  all 
under  the  control  of  tlie  regislrar-gencral.  Through  this 
agency  marriages,  births,  ami  deaths  are  recordi'd  at  the 
time  of  occurrence,  with  si-vere  jienalties,  prom|itly  enforced, 
in  case  of  omission.  To  Ibis  staff  of  trained  ollicials,  having' 
a  permanent  tenure,  was  committed  the  w^ork  of  taking  the 
decennial  cen.sus,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  being  thereafter 
relieved  of  that  charge.  The  British  census  of  1851,  like 
the  U.  S.  census  of  the  previous  year  (to  be  hereafter  spoken 
of),  marked  a  great  advance  in  statistical  science. 

The  growing  interest  lliroughout  Kurope  in  sjinitary  and 
sociological  inquiry  had  incrcasi'd  Ihe  demand  for  positive 
information  regarding  Ihe  numbers  and  condition  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  magnilicent  work  of  M.  (^uetelct,  the  Bel- 
gian statistician,  had  given  intelligent  direction  to  that  de- 
mand. Accordingly,  great  elTorts  w'ere  put  forth  to  render 
the  sixth  census  of  Kngland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  1851, 
superior  in  results  to  preceding  enumerations.     The  special 
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law  eiiacte<l  for  the  purpose  provided  that  the  census  should 
be  taken  on  one  and  the  same  day — Mar.  31 — in  the  three 
countries:  30.610  enumerators  were  appointed,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  registrar-general,  by  tlxe  2.190  district  regis- 
trars of  England  and  Wales.  Only  as  much  territory  was 
assigned  to  each  enumerator  as  cmdd  be  canvassed  liy  one 
person.  There  being  no  uniform  system  of  registration  in 
Scotland,  the  thirty-two  sheriffs  of  that  country  were  au- 
thorized to  appoint  1.010  temporary  registrars — generally 
parochial  schoolmasters — and  8.130  enumerators:  the  Gov- 
ernment ajipointed  2.57  enumerators  for  the  smaller  islands. 
Some  days  before  the  census-day  the  enumeratoi's  delivered 
to  every  occupier  of  a  house  or  tenement  a  "  householder's 
schedule,"  containing  inquiries  as  to  the  name,  the  head  of 
family,  condition,  sex,  age,  occupation,  and  birthplace  of 
every  person  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  as  to  the  number 
of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  For  the  use  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Wales  schedules  were  printed  in  Welsh.  The  schedule 
was  to  be  filled  up  with  reference  to  the  night  of  Mar.  30-31. 
No  one  present  on  that  night  was  to  be  omitted,  except 
workingmcn  and  otliers  performing  night  labor  away  from 
their  haliitations.  Travelers  were  enumerated  at  the  hotels 
and  houses  at  wluch  tliey  arrived  on  the  following  morning. 
Simultaneously  with  the  household  schedules  the  enumer- 
ators distributed  in  the  jjroper  quarters  forms  for  collecting 
information  respecting  jjlaces  of  worship,  scholastic  estab- 
lishments, and  miscellaneous  institutions.  The  schedules 
were  taken  up  by  the  enumerators  on  Mar.  31.  The  col- 
lectors filled  up  those  parts  wliich  persons  liad  neglected  or 
were  unal)le  to  fill.  They  also  were  required  to  note  all  the 
unoccupied  houses  and  buildings  in  course  of  construction. 
The  floating  population — that  is,  such  persons  as  spent  the 
niglxt  named  in  barges  or  boats  on  canals  or  small  streams, 
in  barns,  sheds,  tents,  and  tlie  like — the  enumerators  were 
required  to  estimate  according  to  the  best  information  they 
could  obtain.  Special  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  all  extraor- 
dinary assemblages  of  people  anywhere  at  the  time  of  the 
census.  The  enumerators  were  allowed  one  week  for  the 
transcription  of  their  schedules  and  the  completion  of  sum- 
maries and  estimates  called  for.  The  revision  of  the  re- 
turns by  the  district  registrars  had  to  be  completed  in  a 
fortnight.  The  returns  were  subjected  to  another  revision 
by  the  superintendent-registrars  before  they  were  transmit- 
ted to  the  census  otlice.  The  custom-house  officers  took  the 
census  of  sea-going  vessels  in  port.  Pei-sons  belonging  to 
the  navy  and  commercial  marine  were  also  separately  enu- 
merated by  the  proper  authorities.  The  Government  fur- 
nished the  statistics  of  the  army,  half-pay  officers,  and  pen- 
sioners, the  civil  service,  the  civilians  and  Europeans  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  British  subjects  living  in 
foreign  parts,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  through 
consular  and  diplomatic  organs. 

The  British  census  of  1851  was  the  most  successful  statis- 
tical operation,  as  regards  both  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  execution,  performed  up  to  that  time  in  any  country. 
The  census  of  Kngland  and  Wales  was  taken  in  1861,  in 
18T1.  and  in  1881  as  of  date  Apr.  3.  In  the  last  year 
named  34.711  persons  were  employed  in  distributing,  col- 
lecting, anil  co|iyiiig  the  householders'  schedules.  To  these 
must  be  addeil  2.17.5  registrars  and  630  superintendent- 
registrars,  making  altogether  37,516  directly  engaged  in  the 
local  collection  of  Mu-  recpiired  particulars. 

The  Census  Act  of  18!)0  introduced  some  new  features: 
providing  that  in(|uiry  be  made  concerning  the  language 
spoken  by  persons  einimerated  in  the  principality  of  Wales; 
adding  columns  to  the  householder's  schedule,  to  enable 
persons  to  be  returned  either  as  employei-s,  as  employed,  or 
as  neither  employers  nor  emi)|oyed :  "also  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied  liy  a  person  in  jiossession  of  less  tliaii  five 
rooms.  Tlie  whole  country  was  divided  into  about  40,000 
enumeration  districts.  Tl'ie  lionseholders'  schedules  were 
distributed  during  tlie  week  en<ling  Saturday,  Apr.  4,  and 
were  collected  on  .Monday,  .\pr.  6,  with  the  required  infor- 
mation respecting  "every  living  person  who  abode  in  every 
house  on  the  night  of  the  census  day  "(Sunday,  .Vpr.  5). 
The  census  act  rer|uired  the  publication  of  the  preliminary 
census  report  within  five  months  from  Apr,  5, 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  registration  in 
Scotland  in  18.55  has  given  to  the  sulwequent  censuses  taken 
in  that  country  (1H61,  1S71.  1881,1891)  similar  advantages 
to  those  derived  bv  the  English  census  from  the  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1830.  'The  liisl(.i-y  of  the  census  in  Irelanil  be- 
fins  in  1811,  coincidontly  with  the  second  British  censu.s. 
'he  attempt  resulted  in  a  decided  failure.    The  census  of 


1821  was  of  doubtful  accuracy;  the  census  of  1831  had 
subsequently  to  be  corrected  according  to  new  data.  The 
censuses  of  1841  and  of  1851,  taken  by  the  membei's  of  the 
constabulary  force,  attained  great  perfection,  the  reports  of 
the  latter  year,  in  seven  immense  volumes,  constituting  a 
monument  in  the  history  of  public  statistics.  The  famine 
of  1846-47  gave  to  the  results  of  this  census  a  peculiar  and 
painful  interest. 

France. — In  France  the  census  did  not  find  a  ]ilace  in  the 
government  until  after  the  Revolution.  Vauban,  indeed, 
the  great  engineer  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  project  for  equal- 
izing taxation,  addressed  to  the  king  in  1707.  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of  the  popuhition,  wealth, 
and  industry  of  France.  "There  is,"  he  said,  "no  battalion 
in  the  kingdom,  however  insignificant  it  may  be,  that  is  not 
subject  to  at  least  a  dozen  reviews  and  inspections  during 
the  year.  Of  how  much  greater  imjjortance  is  it  to  enu- 
merate and  review  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  from  which  the  king  draws  all  his  glory  and  his 
riches  ! "  Whether  from  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  a  cen- 
sus, or  from  the  offense  given  by  a  project  of  just  and  equal 
taxation  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime,  the  work  of  \'anlian 
was  by  royal  decree  ordered  to  be  seized  and  pulilicly 
burned — an  indignity  closely  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
illustrious  author.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  some 
useful  statistics  were  collected  by  the  minister  of  commerce. 
In  1784  the  gifted  Neekar.  a  minister  of  Louis  XVI..  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  the 
views  and  proposals  of  which  were  liased  on  the  fullest  and 
most  authentic  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  kingdom  which  could  be  obtained  without 
special  agencies  of  enumeration.  Before  the  close  of  that 
century  a  law  was  passed  requiring  prefects  of  departments 
to  prepare  from  the  civil  registers  exact  annual  abstracts  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  this  law,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, is  still  in  force.  A  general  census  was  taken  in  1801, 
and  again  in  1806.  The  next  succeeding  enumeration  was 
in  1831.  since  which  time  the  census  has  been  regularly 
taken  once  in  five  years. 

Belgium,  the  country  to  which  the  science  of  statistics 
owes  so  much,  has  carried  to  a  high  point  the  art  of  enu- 
meration. Immediately  upon  the  achievement  of  Belgian 
independence  a  special"  statistical  service  was  created — viz., 
in  1831.  In  1841  a  central  commission  was  established, 
with  which  JI.  Quetelet  was  from  the  first  connected.  In 
1843  provincial  statistical  commissions  were  instituted 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1856  a  new  law  was  enacted 
regulating  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  and  keeping  the 
civil  register.  It  provided  that  a  general  census  should  be 
taken  every  ten  years  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  po|iulation  returns  should  form  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion. The  census  was  to  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  actual  as  well  as  the  legal  ]iopulation.  The  pre- 
scribed inquiries  included  name,  sex,  age  liy  year  and  month,  ■ 
birthplace,  civil  status,  occupation  or  condition,  habitual  ^ 
domicile,  and  town  and  country  population.  Both  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  collection  of  schedules  were  to  be  made 
in  one  day.  Tenqiorary  census  bureaus  were  established, 
one  for  each  i)rovinee.  whieli  were  to  receive  the  returns  of 
the  agents  after  they  luid  been  revised  by  the  communal 
juries — bodies  appointed  for  each  community,  and  consist- 
ing of  officials  and  private  citizens.  The  statistics  of  schools 
and  public  institutions  were  taken  by  means  of  special 
schedules.  The  military  authorities  were  charged  with  the 
army  census.  The  refusal  to  give  information  was  punish- 
able l)y  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  central  statistical  com- 
mission receives  the  results  of  the  successive  censuses,  yearly 
abstracts  from  the  civil  registers,  and  the  results  of  special 
occasional  inquiry,  and  prepares  the  same  for  imblication. 

Prussia  obtains  po]iulation  reports  through  a  central  bu- 
reau established  in  1805.  The  labors  of  the  bureau  are  di- 
rected to — 1.  general  statistics;  3,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths:  3,  .schools  and  churches:  4,  medical  statistics:  .5, 
statistics  of  mechanical  trades  and  manufactures.  From 
1805  to  1820  these  inipiirics  were  made  ainiually,  but  since 
the  lattcT  date  the  information  relative  to  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  subjects  has  been  collected  but  once  in  three 
veal's.  When  tlie  customs  union  of  1834  was  established, 
triennial  censuses  of  population  were  authorize<l,  and  have 
been  taken  regularly  since.  At  first  the  inquiries  related  to 
the  nuiiiliirs  of  the  actual  po])ulation,  accoriling  to  the 
sex.age.liirthplaee.  religion,  immigration,  ami  em  ignition.  In 
1840  the  enumeration  was  rei(uircd  to  be  made  bg  natne.  which 
resulted  immediately  in  a  large  increase  in  the  population  re 
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turns.  In  1846  the  number  of  familips  was  determined,  and 
in  1849  the  dij^trihution  of  the  iiopuhilion  by  habitations.  In 
1858  the  [HTsims  of  the  two  sexes  between  seventeen  and 
fortv-tive  years  of  a;,'e  were  returned  in  five  classes.  In  IKtil 
the  unmarried  and  widowed  were  speeially  classified.  With 
the  census  of  the  same  year  an  in(|iury  was  a<lded  in  ref- 
erence to  the  language  spoken  and  the  social  condition 
and  occupations  of  the  population.  The  Prussian  census  is 
taken  every  five  years  (1885,  18iM))  by  civil  otficers,  in  the 
month  of  I)H(M'iMber.  on  one  day,  by  means  of  printed  sched- 
ules. In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  population,  many  sta- 
tistics are  obtaineil  showing  the  nature,  extent,  and  distribu- 
tion of  real  property,  wages  and  salaries,  insurance,  aid  and 
co-oi)erative  societies,  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 

Austrin. — During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
«nd  the  first  lialf  of  the  nineteeutli  no  censuses  were  taken 
in  Austria  except  those  connected  with  military  conscription. 
•Separate  systems  of  enumerati<m  prevailed  in  the  dilterent 
provinces,  and  the  materials  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
whole  population  of  tlie  empire  were  very  meager.  In  1828 
a  central  bureau  of  statistics  was  created.  A  uniform  enu- 
meration was  made  througliont  the  empire  for  the  first  time 
in  1851,  but  its  results  were  so  imperfect  that  in  185.")  a  com- 
mission of  high  administrative  ofiicers  was  appointed  for 
the  preparatiiiu  of  a  new  census  law,  which  received  the  im- 
perial sanction  in  1857.  The  military  needs  of  the  state 
were  no  longer  the  main  motive  for  a  census,  but  statis- 
tics of  population,  wealth,  and  industry  were  to  be  olrtained 
as  a  basis  for  the  safe  conduct  of  |)ublic  affairs.  A  census 
based  on  the  actual  i)opulation  was  to  l)e  taken  once  in  six 
years,  exclusively  by  the  civil  authorities.  Prinle<l  .sched- 
ules were  to  be  HIUmI  up  liy  the  heads  of  families,  owners  of 
tenement-houses.  an<l  tliose  in  charge  of  convents,  schools, 
and  public  institutions.  Those  that  intentionally  failed  to 
furnish  the  desired  information  were  to  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  schedules  called  for  informa- 
tion under  the  following  heads:  Composition  of  families, 
including  servants:  age;  sex:  names  and  titles:  civil  sta- 
tus: social  condition;  religion:  occupation:  marriages, 
births,  and  de.-iths;  the  number  of  (■ities,  towns,  luiudets, 
villages,  dwellings,  and  renters.  The  number  of  Austrian 
subjects  living  in  foreign  parts  was  to  Ije  obtained  through 
the  imperial  legations.  The  census  of  the  naval  and  military 
population  was  to  Ijc  separately  taken  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties.    The  census   is  now  taken  every  ten  years  (18H0,  IHIIO). 

Uiissia. — Partial  censu.ses  were  taken  bv  the  Russian  (iov- 
ernment  in  ITOO.  1704,  1705.  and  1710.  "in  1718  Peter  the 
Great  required  all  lauded  proprietors  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  the  number  of  serfs  bi-longing  to  each.  The  same 
year  he  organized  a  special  commission  to  visit  the  separate 
provinces  of  his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  general 
census.  No  enumeration  of  females  was  ma<le  in  these 
early  censuses,  which  were  taken  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  and  military  conscription.  A  decree  of  1772  di- 
recteil  that  a  census  shr)uld  be  taken  once  in  twenty  years, 
but  this  interval  of  time  was  not  regularly  observed.  In 
1802  a  central  bureau  of  statistics  Wiis  organized,  reorgan- 
ized in  18.52  under  the  name  of  the  statistical  commission. 
The  commission  hius  taken  censuses  in  1812, 1815,  18:i4,  18.50, 
1880,  1870,  1880,  1886,  and  1897.  The  census  is  taken  by 
means  of  printed  schedules  distributed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  work  of  consolidating  and  pul)lishing  devolves 
upon  the  statistical  commission. 

yarwdi/. — A  decetmial  census  was  instituted  here  in  1815, 
and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  comprising  in- 
quiries as  to  age,  sex,  civil  status,  number  of  familii'S  and 
habitations,  useful  domestic  animals,  and  the  territorial  area 
of  each  district.  A  bureau  of  .statistics  superintends  all 
forms  of  public  statistics  except  those  iiertaining  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  public  education,  and  financial 
administratinn.  Inquiries  are  made  once  in  five  years  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  industry.  Annual  exhibits  are 
miuie  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  pop- 
ulation sulTering  from  physical  and  mental  disabilities. 

Spain  paid  but  little  attention  to  public  statistics  after 
hercensusof  1708  until  1850.  when  acentral  statistical  com- 
mission was  orgaiiizeil.  umler  whose  supervision  a  general 
census  was  taken  in  1857. and  since  then  once  in  three  years. 
The  census  is  taken  in  one  night  by  (iovernment  officials 
charged  with  the  collection,  verification,  and  consolidation 
of  the  returns.  A  final  revision  is  made  by  the  statistical 
commission. 


Switzerland. — The  original  constitution  of  the  Swiss  fed- 
eration recpiired  a  census  oTice  in  twenty  years.  Most  of 
the  inipiiries  were  conducli'd  by  the  several  cantonal  gov- 
ernments. The  returns  were  not  uniform,  and  were  gener- 
ally imiccurate.  In  1800  a  law  of  the  p'ederal  assenddy  pre- 
scribed a  decennial  census  for  the  whole  federation,  an(l  in- 
stituted a  federal  bureau  of  statistics  under  the  direction  of 
the  interior  department.  The  first  census  under  the  new 
law  was  in  180(1,  The  inquiries  included  sex,  age,  civil  con- 
dition, origin.  liirth|dace.  domicile,  religion,  language,  phys- 
ical <lisabilities.  immigration,  the  distribution  of  real  prop- 
erty, the  iiuiiiImt  of  families,  and  the  number  of  habitations 
and  other  buildings.  The  cantonal  statistics  collected  by 
the  local  governments  are  consolidated  and  pulilished  by 
the  central  bureau.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  different 
cantons  followed  different  methods  in  the  collection  of  vital 
and  mortuary  statistics,  but  at  the  instanc<' of  the  bureau 
they  have  now  ado()ted  a  uniform  plan.  In  \stui  the  cen- 
tral bureau  initiated  the  census  of  live  stock,  and  later  col- 
lected very  full  statistics  of  railways,  savings-banks,  and 
fire-insurance  companies. 

Ifali/. — Soon  after  the  founding  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Italy  in  185!)  and  1860,  a  bureau  of  statistics  was  created 
with  anqile  powers.  The  first  general  census,  which  was  to 
afford  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  national  parliament, 
was  taken  Dec.  31.  1861,  under  a  law  prescribing  general 
enumerations  once  in  ten  years.  The  census  is  taken  in  one 
day  by  means  of  previously  distributed  schedules.  Since 
1861  the  central  bureau  has  been  charged  with  additional 
inquiries  relative  to  mutual-aid  societies,  savings-banks,  pub- 
lic charities,  industrial  corj)orations,  libraries,  and  institu- 
tions of  education. 

Greece. — The  census  in  modem  Greece  dates  from  her  last 
struggle  for  independence.  The  first  general  enumeration 
of  the  [leojile  was  made  in  1836.  From  that  date  censuses 
were  taken  annuallv  until  1845,  since  when  thev  have  been 
taken  at  irregular  "intervals— viz.,  1848,  1853,"  1856,  1861, 
1879,  1889,  1890. 

III.  Thk  CK.NSfS  OF  Tiif;  UxiTF.n  States  is.  in  its  latest 
development,  unique,  differing  widely  from  the  Europcitn 
type,  the  rea.son  for  which  will  hereafter  ap|iear. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  British  Hoard  of  Trade 
attenii)ted  several  partial  enumerations  for  administrative 
uses;  l)ut  the  results  were  often  flagrantly  inaccurate,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  colonies.  In  the  census  of  New  York, 
attempted  by  Gov.  Hunter  in  1712,  the  superstitifin  already 
alluded  to*  entered  seriously  to  affect  the  completeness  of 
the  returns.  This  feeling  was  so  strong  as  to  deter  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  .lersey,  a  few  years  later,  from  attempting  the 
census  of  that  colony.  So  defective  were  the  colonial  cen- 
suses in  general  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  the  iniriioses  of  his 
Hi.slory,  constructed  in  iircference  a  table  of  population 
projected  backward  to  1750  from  the  first  I'.  S.  census — that, 
namely,  taken  in  1790.  .Several  efforts  were  made  during 
the  Hevolutionary  war  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
government  of  the  (■i>nfederation,  but  without  success,  to 
secure  an  enumeration  of  the  jiopulation  of  the  several 
States,  with  a  view  to  apportioning  requisitions  for  men  and 
su|)plies.  In  these  schemes,  various  estimates  an<l  computa- 
tions were  made  \ise  of,  all  subsequently  ascertained  to  have 
been  in  a  considerable  degree  erroneous. 

By  the  ('(mstitution  of  1787  a  decennial  census  was  made 
a  constituent  part  of  the  political  system  of  the  U.  S.  M. 
Jlorcau  de  .lonnes  has  attributed  great  credit  to  the  U.S. 
on  this  account,  declaring  that  they  present  a  |)heiiomenon 
unprecedi'iited  in  history — "that  of  a  people  who  instituted 
the  statistics  of  their  country  on  the  very  day  when  they 
founded  their  government,  and  who  regulated,  by  the  same 
instrument,  the  census  of  inhabitaiit.s.  their  political  rights, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  nation."  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
this  [)rovisio:i  of  the  Constitution  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
of  a  pliilosophical  origin.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the  federal 
representative  character  of  the  government  then  eslaldished, 
in  which  both  representation  an<l  direct  taxation  were  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  accoriliug  to  population.  The  first 
census  law  was  ]iassed  Mar.  1,  1790,  ami  the  first  census 
was  taken  under  it  as  of  ilate  Aug.  1  of  that  year.  Nine 
months  wjls  the  period  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
enumeration.     The  work  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  inar- 

♦  Wlien  n  proposition  to  institute  a  census  was  t)efore  tlie  British 
Parliament  in  IT.Vi,  tlie  nu'nil)«T  for  Xewcastle-iipon-Tyne  stnteci  that 
"  ttie  people  looked  upon  the  proposal  as  ominous,  and  feared  lest 
some  pnlillc  misfortune  or  an  epidemical  distemper  should  follow  the 
numbering." 
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shals  of  the  several  judicial  Jistriots.  who  were  authorized 
to  appoint  as  many  assistants  as  should  be  required,  each  of 
wlioni  should  have  an  assigne<l  district,  to  be  perstinallv 
enumerated  by  him.  Lists  of  inhabitants  were  to  be  set  up 
at  two  places  of  resort  within  each  district  for  public  inspec- 
tion. All  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upward  were  re- 
<iuired.  under  penalties,  to  give  all  needed  information  to 
I  lie  census-takers.  The  inquiries  were  sis  in  numl)er  for 
each  family  :  (1)  name  of  tlie  head  of  the  family :  (2)  number 
of  free  white  males  sixteen  years  and  upward;  (3)  number  of 
free  white  males  under  sixteen  years:  (4)  number  of  free 
white  females ;  (5)  number  of  all  other  free  persons ;  (6)  num- 
ber of  slaves. 

Tlie  results  of  tlie  first  enumeration  caused  much  disap- 
pointment, owing  to  overstrained  ex|jectations  based  on  the 
extravagant  estimates  that  had  prevailed,  as  is  usual  in  the 
alisence  of  auttientic  information:  and  Mr.  .Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  sending  copies  of  the  census  report  to 
the  ministei-s  of  the  U.  S.  in  foreign  lands,  carefully  ex- 
phiined  that  the  enumeration  was  largely  defective.  Tlie 
results  of  siil)scM|uent  censuses,  however,  established  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  count  made  in  1790. 

In  1800  two  learned  societies  memorialized  Congress  on 
the  suliject.  The  American  Philosophical  Society.  Thomas 
Jefferson  president,  represented  that  the  decennial  census 
offered  an  occasion  of  great  value  for  ascertaining  sundry 
facts  higlily  important  to  society,  and  not  otherwise  to  be 
obtained.  It  therefore  jirayed  that  the  next  census  iniglit 
be  so  taken  as  to  present  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  V.  S.  under  sevei'al  different  aspects,  such  as 
the  etiect  of  soil  and  climate  on  human  life;  tlie  increase  of 
population  by  birth  and  immigration:  and  the  conditions 
and  vocations  of  the  people.  To  gain  the  first  of  these  ends, 
the  society  suggested  that  the  po|)ulation  should  be  much 
more  minutely  analyzed  with  respect  to  age.  To  gain  the 
second,  it  was  proposi'il  that  a  table  should  be  used  present- 
ing in  separate  columns  the  respective  numbers  of  native 
citizens,  citizens  of  foreign  liirtli,  and  aliens.  To  reach  the 
third  end.  it  was  projiosed  lliat  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
haliitauts  of  all  ages  engagiid  in  different  professions  and 
pursuits  shouUl  lie  ascertained,  sucli  as  merchants,  agricul- 
turists, handicraftsmen,  mariners,  etc.  The  other  memorial, 
to  a  similar  effect,  came  from  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Tiinolliy  Dwight  president.  Both  memo- 
rials were  presented  t(.)  tlie  Senate  Jan.  10,  1800.  and  were 
refen'ed  to  the  committee  already  charged  with  drafting  a 
census  bill.  By  the  law  of  1800  the  schedule  was  somewhat 
extended.  It  registered  the  name  of  the  hea<l  of  each  family; 
tlie  number  of  free  white  males  under  ten  years  of  age;  of 
free  white  males  of  ten  and  under  sixteen;  of  free  white 
males  of  sixteen  and  under  twenty-six:  of  free  white  males 
of  twenty-six  and  under  forty-five;  of  free  white  males  of 
forty-five  and  upward.  The  last  five  inquiries  were  du- 
plicated in  reference  to  females.  All  other  persons,  except 
Indians  not  taxed  and  slaves,  were  also  enumerated,  but 
without  distinction  of  age.  The  general  direction  of  the  cen- 
sus was  placed  in  the  Depart  mi>nt  of  State,  where  it  remained 
until  18.50. 

In  1810  the  population  schedule  of  1800  was  retained  with- 
out modification,  but  by  a  supplementary  act  (May  1)  the 
scope  of  the  enumeration  was  extended  to  embra<-e  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  manufacturing  estalilishments.  The  con- 
struction of  the  schedule  was  left  to  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury.  The  results  of  this  new  statistical  effort  proved 
to  be  of  little  value. 

The  census  of  1820  presented  no  new  features  of  marked 
importance.  The  po]iulation  schedule  discriminated  between 
foreignei-s  naturalized  ami  not  naturalized,  while  slaves  and 
free  colored  persmis  were  classified  with  respect  to  age.  A 
new  manufacturers"  schedule  was  introduced,  which  wa,s  an 
improvement  upon  that  of  1810.  It  comprehended  fewer 
details,  but  was  more  discriminating  in  inquiries  and  more 
scientific  in  arrangement.  This  part  of  the  work,  however, 
w;is  so  imperfectly  done  by  the  census-takers  that  the  results 
olitained  pos-^essed  little  value. 

In  the  census  of  18:10  no  atlemnt  was  made  to  obtain  in- 
dustrial statistics  of  any  sort.  The  schedule  madi'  a  more 
minute  chtssification  of  population.  The  number  of  the  (leaf 
anddumliand  blind  in  the  three  clii-sses  of  while,  free  col- 
ored, and  slave  jiopulation  was  ascertained  as  far  as  practi- 
cable in  conducting  a  new  experiment. 

In  1840  still  other  statistics  of  population  were  collected — 
the  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  people,  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  great  industries,  such  as  agriculture, 


manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  likewise  the  number  of  Revo- 
lutionary pensioners.  Several  columns  were  added  to  the 
schedule  for  educational  statistics — the  number  of  scholars 
in  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write.  The  at- 
tempt to  obtain  statistics  of  industry  was  renewed,  and  an 
extended  though  batlly  arranged  list  of  questions  was  in- 
corporated. As  there  was  no  penalty  for  refusing  to  answer 
these  questions,  in  some  localities  the  people  refused  to  an- 
swer them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  illegal  and  inquisi- 
torial. The  industrial  statistics  obtained,  however,  were  the 
most  valuable  yet  procured. 

As  the  time  for  taking  the  seventh  census  drew  near,  the 
subject  began  to  attract  an  unusual  degree  of  attention.  A 
census  board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  At- 
torney-General, and  the  Postmaster-General  was  created  by 
an  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1849.  This  board  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  forms,  schedules,  etc..  for  taking 
the  next  census,  but  w;is  instiiicted  not  to  incorporate  into 
the  schedules  more  than  100  questions  of  all  kinds.  At  the 
next  session  of  Congress  the  Senate  raised  a  special  com- 
mittee on  the  census,  and  imposed  upon  it  a  similar  task. 
The  law,  as  passed,  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  the  cen- 
sus. The  act.  approved  May  23.  1850.  is  entitled  "A  general 
act  providing  for  the  census  of  1850.  and  for  every  subse- 
quent census.''  It  created  a  census  office  in  the  newly  creat- 
ed Department  of  the  Interior.  Tlie  six  schedules  incorpo- 
rated in  the  law  bore  the  following  names  by  number:  1, 
"Free  inhabitants":  2.  "Slave  inhabitants";  3.  "Persons 
who  died  during  the  year  ending  June  1  "  ;  4.  "  Productions 
of  agriculture  '" ;  5,  "  Products  of  industry  "  :  6,  '•  Social 
statistics."  Several  important  new  features  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  first  schedule,  viz.,  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  col- 
or of  each  person,  together  with  the  place  of  birth. 

The  third  or  mortality  schedule  contained  a  class  of  in- 
quiries wholly  new  in  the  census.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  schedules  related  to  subjects  that  had  received  some 
attention  in  previous  censuses,  but  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  required.  The 
census  of  1850  was  a  great  iinprovenient  on  all  its  pred- 
ecessors. The  addition  of  general  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures and  of  agriculture  was  a  gain  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Others  of  the  new  features  of  the  act  of  1850  never 
became  practically  valuable. 

The  census  of  1860  was  taken  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
1850.  with  but  few  modifications. 

Before  the  census  of  1870  was  taken  an  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  new  law  which  should  provide  new  machinery 
and  remodel  the  old  schedules.  An  elaborate  bill,  drawn 
largely  by  the  late  President  Garfield,  passed  the  House  of 
Ui'presentatives,  but  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate.  The  census  of  1870  was  taken  under  the  law  of 
1S50.  Some  important  additions  to  the  inquiries  were  made 
by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  old  scluulule  relating 
to  statistics  of  slaves  was  dropped.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
two  columns  were  added  to  the  population  .schedule— the 
first  to  obtain  the  number  of  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  in 
each  State  of  twenty-one  years  ami  ii]>ward  ;  the  second  to 
obtain  the  number  of  such  citizens  whose  right  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  on  other  grounds  than  rebellion  or  crime. 
The  results  of  this  special  inquiry  were  of  little  value. 
Many  changes  were  made  by  the  census  office  in  the  forms 
of  the  intpiiries.  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  definite 
and  more  easily  understood.  Besides  the  in(|uiries concern- 
ing "  place  of  iiirth."  two  columns  were  added  requiring  a 
statement  of  the  parentage  of  each  person.  This  has  pro- 
vided a  way  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  citizens  born  of 
foreign  |iarents.  An  inquiry  was  also  added  concerning  the 
public  debt  of  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  States.  A  .striking 
feature  was  added  in  the  publication  of  results  by  the  con- 
struction of  engraved  maps,  illustrating  the  various  classes 
of  statistics. 

In  preparation  for  the  tenth  census  (1880),  Congress  passed 
an  act  (Mar.  3.  1879).  supplemented  by  the  act  of  Apr.  20, 
1880.  under  wliii'h  that  census  was  taken,  and  under  which, 
unless  new  legislation  shall  be  had,  "a  census  will  hereafter 
be  taken  evcrv  ten  vears."' 

By  the  act"  of  18"79  the  census  system  of  the  U.  S.  was 
grciitly  changed,  both  as  to  the  agencies  of  enumeration 
and  as  to  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  most  important  of 
the.se  will  be  now  indicated. 

1.  Agencies  of  Enumeration. — (ri)  By  the  act  of  1879  the 
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siiperinlendent  of  census  liecomes  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Piv.sidfnt  and  continued  liy  the  Senate,  instead  of 
merely  a  "  superintending  clerk,"  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  (b)  Xo  other  ijuportant  chiinj;e  is  nec- 
essarily wroujcht  by  the  new  law  in  the  orjjanization  of  the 
census  bureiui  as  an  office  for  revisiuj;,  dijiestiufc,  couipiliuf;, 
and  publishinj;  the  results  of  the  euuiueration.  (c)  Instead 
of  the  marshals  of  the  several  judicial  districts  (sisty-four 
In  1870).  ollicers  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  termed 
■supervisors  of  census,"  are  intnisted  with  the  charge  of 
ihe  enunu^ration.  The  appointment  of  such  ollicers,  not  to 
exceed  150  in  all  nor  fewer  tlian  one  tor  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, is  authorized.  The  full  number  authori/.eil  were  ap- 
pointed in  1880,  the  nunibei-s  in  the  sevei'al  States  varyiuf; 
from  one  to  eleven  (N'ew  York).  'J'lie  creation  of  a  special 
bo<ly  of  officers  for  the  purpose,  presumably  appointed  with 
reference  to  their  qualitications  for  the  work,  and  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  department  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  census,  in  the  phu'C  of  intrusting  tliis 
duty,  as  under  the  act  of  ISoO,  to  officers  previously  aji- 
poinled  for  altogether  dilferent  dutii's.  responsible  to  a  ile- 
partment  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  census  and  al- 
ready fully  burdened  with  regular  official  duties,  in  con- 
nection with  the  U.  S.  courts — duties  which  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  avoided  or  jjostponed — constitutes  a  great  ad- 
vance toward  a  jiroper  enumeration.  {(I)  Instead  of  the 
appointment  by  marshals  of  assistant  marshals  to  perform 
the  actual  work  of  enumeration,  without  any  control  thereof 
liy  the  c'entral  office,  as  under  the  act  of  IS'.jO,  the  ap]iolnt- 
iiient  of  the  actual  canvassers — called  by  the  new  law 
■■  enumeratoi-s  " — is  by  the  act  of  1879  made  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  census  office,  (c)  The  population  of  districts 
to  be  assigned  to  any  enumerator  is  reduced  from  an  esti- 
mated maximum  of  20.000.  as  by  the  law  of  18.50,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  4.(K)0.  according  to  the  results  of  the  next  preced- 
ing enumeration.  The  subdivision  of  supervisors'  districts 
and  the  arrangement  of  enumerators"  districts  are  also  made 
liable  to  the  veto  of  the  census  office.  The  result  of  these 
provisions  in  1880  was  to  Increase  the  actual  number  of 
enumerators  from  about  6,400  In  1870  to  ;!l.'20o.  By  this 
means  not  only  Is  the  earlier  completion  of  the  work  made 
practicable,  but  a  liigher  degree  of  local  knowledge  ami 
personal  acquaintance  Is  secured — elements  of  the  higlu'st 
importance,  as  affording  security  against  defective  and  er- 
roneous returns  of  population.  (r)\\'hile  the  enumeration 
contiiuies  to  be  taken  as  of  the  same  date  (June  1)  as  by  the 
act  of  1850,  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
is  reduced  from  five  months  to  one  month,  while  in  cities 
nf  over  lO.OlX)  Inhabitants  (according  to  the  next  preceding 
.  cnsus)  the  enumeration  is  requireil  to  be  completed  within 
two  weeks.  (</)  The  rules  regulating  the  compensation  of 
enumeratoi-s  are  greatly  changed  in  the  direction  of  allow- 
ing a  closer  correspondence  of  pay  to  work  than  was  possi- 
ble under  the  inflexible  rule  laid  down  in  the  .act  of  1850. 
(/i)  Instead  of  committing  to  each  eiutmerator  the  collection 
of  the  manufacturing  and  .social  statistics  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  superintendent  of  census  may  in  his  discretion 
"withdraw  the  schedules  for  manufacturing  and  social  sta- 
tistics from  the  enumerators  of  the  several  subdivisions,  and 
may  charge  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  experts 
and  special  agents,  to  be  employed  without  respect  to  local- 
ity." L'nder  this  jirovision  special  agents  were  appointed 
at  the  census  of  1880  to  collect  the  mainifacturing  statistics 
of  279  cities  and  large  towns.  Special  agents  were  also  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  statistics  of  certain  industries  for  the 
U.  S.  at  large,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  woolen,  silk,  and  cot- 
ton goods,  glass,  coke.  Interchangeable  machinery,  etc.,  and 
of  all  the  mining  industries.  Special  agents  we're  also  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  ami  dumb, blind, 
uisane  and  idiotic,  of  criminals,  and  of  paupers,  never 
liefore  pronerly  enumerated,  although  embraced  in  the  act 
of  1850;  also  to  collect  tiie  statistics  of  the  factory  system, 
Ihe  social  statistics  of  cities,  the  statistics  of  scliools,  col- 
leges, museums,  and  churches,  of  public  imlebtedness,  of 
valualion  and  taxation  of  proper!  v,  etc.  (()  The  superin- 
tendent of  census  is  authorized  in  Ills  discretion  to  employ 
"prior  schedules."  so  called — that  is.  schedules  to  be  left 
with  hi'ads  of  families  In  advance  of  the  enumeration,  and 
lo  be  taken  up  on  or  after  the  legal  date  of  the  census. 
No  use  was  made  of  this  provision,  however,  at  the  tenth 
census. 

2.  Regarding  the  points  of  infjuiry  by  the  act  of  1879  in 
comparison  with  the  act  of  1850.  It  may  be  said  that  several 
entirely  new  subjects  of  enumeration  were  introduced  by 


the  later  law,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  fire,  life,  and 
marine  insurance,  etc. ;  while  the  anuiunt  of  detail  required 
respecting  the  traditional  subjects  of  enumeration  is  vastly 
increased  in  the  agricultural  schedide. 

An  act  providing  for  taking  the  eleventh  census  (1890) 
was  approved  .Mar.  1,  1889,  and  was,  with  >ome  slight  amend- 
ments, a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1879.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  general  plan  for  eiuimeration.  The  salary  of 
the  superintendent  was  raised  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.'  A 
new  official,  entitled  the  "disbursing  clerk,"  was  provided 
for,  and  also  ten  "chiefs  of  divisions."  The  number  of 
supervisors'  districts  was  increa-sed  from  150  to  175,  and,  as 
In  1880,  the  full  ninnber  of  supervisors  authorized  was  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  enunuTators  appointed  in  the 
eleventh  cen.sus  was  47,975.  Five  important  changes  in  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  were  introduced  by  the  law  of 
1889.  («)  A  special  schedule  of  inquiry  was  introduced  for 
the  purpo.se  of  obtaining  the  names  of  all  surviving  persons 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  niarine  cori)s  in  the 
U.  S.  during  the  civil  war  (1861-65),  as  also  the  iianu^s  of 
all  surviving  widows  of  such  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines. 
(b)  .\  special  in(|uiry  was  added  In  the  iiopulation  schedule 
by  which  Negroes  might  be  classified,  as  "full-blooded  Ne- 
groes," "  mulattoes,"  "  quadroons.''  and  "  octoroons."  (c)  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  recordeil  imlebtedness  of  tjrivate  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, and  for  this  inquiry  Congress  made  a  sjiecial  appro- 
priation in  addition  to  the  regular  census  ajipropriation. 
((/)  By  the  law  of  1S79  Indians  paying  taxes  were  the  only 
ones  subject  to  enumeration,  but  the  law  of  1889  provided 
for  a  complete  census  of  all  living  Indians,  which  shoidd 
record  botli  the  Indian  and  Kngllsli  name  of  every  Indian 
in  tribal  relations,  and  contain  full  data  as  to  age  and  occu- 
pation, and  for  classifying  Indians  as  "  those  paying  taxes" 
and  "those  free  from  taxation."  (e)  The  law  further  made 
provision  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  the  population; 
industries,  and  resources  of  the  district  of  -Alaska. 

The  scope  of  the  law  was  also  extended  by  an  ameml- 
meiit  approved  Aug.  14,  1890,  which  required  ihat  unincor- 
porated express  companies  as  well  as  incorporated  express 
com|)anies should  respond  to  schedules  presented — an  amend- 
ment which  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  any  information 
rcs]iecting  the  express  business,  since  w'ith  oiu'  exce]itlon  all 
exjiress  companies  in  the  r.  S.  are  joint-stock  a.ssociat Ions. 
The  census  ot  1890  i)aid  special  attention  to  the  collection  of 
data  ]>crtaining  to  the  nativity  of  parents,  to  the  relative 
fecundity  of  native  and  foreign  born  nu)lhers.  and  to  the 
expectation  of  life  of  children  born  of  native  and  foreign 
parents.  Certain  questions  respecting  naturalization  and 
the  ability  of  persons  enumerated  to  read  and  speak  the 
English  language  were  also  introduced.  The  eleventh  cen- 
sus for  the  fir.st  time  made  use  of  "  prior"  schedides  in  facil- 
itating the  work  of  enumeration,  and  of  electricity  as  an 
agency  for  tabulation.  The  result  of  the  employment  of 
the  electric  tabulator  is  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
statLsticians,  for,  if  successful  and  trustworthy,  it  renders  pos- 
sible statistical  coraoilatlons  which  have  heretofore  been 
regar<Ie<l  its  too  comfulcated  and  laborious  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  ordinary  methoils. 

The  (■{■nsus  bureau  as  originally  organized  was  divided 
into  twenty-three  divisions,  as  follows:  Appointments;  Dis- 
bursements and  Accounts;  (ieography;  Population;  Vital 
Statistics:  Church  Statistics;  EdiU'ational  Statistics:  Pau- 
perism and  Crime ;  National  and  State  Finances ;  Farms, 
Hoiiu's,  aiul  Jlortgages  ;  Agriculture;  JIanufactures;  Mines 
and  Mining;  Fish  and  Fisheries:  Transportation:  Insur- 
ance ;  Printing  and  Stationery;  Statistics  of  Special  Classes; 
Sujiervlsor-s' Ciu'respondeiice :  Alaska;  Statistics  of  Inilians; 
Social  Statistics  of  Cities  ;  Kevlslon  and  Kesidts.  The  num- 
ber of  divisions  was  on  Apr.  1.  IK92.  reduced  to  nine,  em- 
bracing the  divisions  of  Poinilatlon;  Jlainifactures ;  .Agri- 
culture; Farms;  Homes  and  Mortgages:  Vital  Statistics; 
Social  Statistics;  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation;  Printing 
and  Stationery,  and  Revision  and  Results. 

It  was  said  that  the  census  of  the  U.  S..  in  its  i)resent 
state  of  development,  is  iniique.  differing  widely  from  the 
European  type ;  the  justification  of  this  stati'inent  has  been 
given  above.  The  European  census  is  a  mere  count  of  in- 
habitants, individually  and  by  families,  with  certain  per- 
sonal particulars  as  to  age,  sex,  color,  conjugal  condition, 
occupation,  place  of  liirth,  etc.  Whatever  statistical  infor- 
mation beyond  this  government  requires  is  obtained  either 
by  registration.  l)y  boards  or  commissioners,  or  by  other 
agencies  wholly  indepeiulent   of   the  census  proper.     The 
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U.  S.  census  since  1850  has  been,  in  the  phrase  of  the  act  of 
1879,  ■'  a  census  of  population,  wealth,  and  industry."  The 
amount  of  statistical  detail  collected  in  the  V.  S.  decennial 
enumeration  is  greater  than  that  obtained  in  any  other  coun- 
try through  the  same  agency,  and  is  vastly  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  statistical  details  collected  in  any  other  country 
through  all  agencies  combined.  The  reason  for  thus  im- 
posing upon  the  census  inquiries  which  in  European  conn- 
tries  are  nuide.  if  made  at  all.  through  other  agencies,  has 
been  found  mainly  in  the  indis|)Osition  of  Congress  to  raise 
the  question  whether,  under  the  Constitution,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  institute  or  conduct  purely  statistical  investi- 
gations affecting  private  persons,  and  enforced  by  penalties 
in  the  event  of  refusal  to  give  information,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  deceimial  enumeration  expressly  author- 
ized and  re([uired  l)y  the  Constitution.  Were  this  consitler- 
ation  set  aside,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  statisti- 
cal work  of  the  country  could  be  better  done  by  agencies 
very  differently  organized. 

The  ]iublications  of  the  successive  censuses  of  the  U.  S. 
have  been  as  follows: 

ITflO. — liftiini  i)f  thf  Wliole  Sumher  of  Persons  within 
the  Several  Districts  of  the  United  States,  etc.  (8vo,  53  pp.. 
17U2). 

1800. — Return  of  the  Whole  Xiiinber  of  Persons,  etc. 
(folio.  78  pji.  1801).' 

1810. — (1)  A(/i/re(/ate  Amount  of  each  Description  of  Per- 
sons, etr.  (oblong  folio,  without  date) ;  (2)  A  Series  of  Tables 
Showing  the  Sereral  Branches  of  American  Manufactures, 
etc.  (4to,  170  pp.). 

1820.— (1)  Census  for  ISiO.  etc.  (folio.  164  pp..  1821);  (3) 
Digest  of  Accounts  of  Manufacturing  E-itablisliments,  etc. 
(folio.  100  j.p..  1823).' 

1830. — Fiftit  Cetisus  of  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  (folio.  163  pp.,  1832)'.  This  work  was 
so  badly  compiled  and  ])rinted  that  Congress  directed  a  re- 
publication.    Kven  the  latter  is  honeycombed  with  errors. 

1840. — (1)  Compendium  of  the  Enumeration,  etc.  (folio, 
378  pp.,  1841) :  (3)  Si.r.tli  Census  or  Enumeration  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  United  Slates  (folio.  470  j.p.,  1841):  (3) 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  etc.  (folio,  410  pp.,  1S41) : 
(4)  Census  of  Pensioners  of  Mevolutionary  and  Military 
Service,  with  Names,  Ages,  and  Places  of  Residence,  etc. 
(4to,  li)(i  pp.). 

1850.— (1)  The  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  (4to, 
1022  pp..  1853) :  (2)  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States 
(8vo,  400  pp..  1854):  i:^)  Mortal  it  g  Slat  istics.  etc.  (8vo.  304 
pp.,  1855):  (4)  Digest  of  the  Statist  ics  of  Manufactures  (8vo, 
143  pp.,  185!)). 

1860. — (1)  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Eighth  Census  (8vo. 
294  p|>..  1862):  (2)  Population  (4to.  811  pp.,  1864);  (3)  Agri- 
culture (4to.  4()4  pp.,  1S64) :  (4)  Manufactures  (4to,  963  pp.. 
1865) ,  (5)  Morlitlitg  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics  (4to,  650 
pp..  1866). 

1870. — (1)  Population  and  Social  Statistics  (4to,  854  pp., 
1872):  (2)  Vital.  Stati.'<ticj<  (4to,  700  pp.,  1872):  (^)  Industri/ 
and  Wealth  (4to,  843  pj).,  1872) ;  (4)  Compendium  (8vo.  949 
pp..  1872). 

1880. — Omitting  the  Census  Bulletins,  which  were  a 
marked  feature  of  the  census  of  1880,  the  final  volumes 
published  are  the  following :  Vol.  i.  Population  (4to.  961  pp.. 
1883);  vol.  ii.  Manufactures  (4to.  1198  pp.,  1883);  vol.  iii. 
Products  of  Agriculture  (4lo.  1149  pp..  1^83);  vol.  iv.  Aqen- 
cies  of  I'raus'/mrtation  (4to.  S69  pp..  1883);  vol.  v.  Cotton 
Product,  pari  i.  (4lo.  924  pp..  l!^.S4);  vol.  vi.  Cotton  Product. 
part  ii.  (41  o.  848  pji..  1S,S4);  vol.  vii.  Valuation.  Taxation, 
and  Piihlic  Indebtedness  (4to.  909  pp..  1SS4) ;  vol.  viii.  yews- 
paper  and  Periodical  Press  (446  pp.).  Ala.tlca.  its  Popula- 
tion. Industries,  and  Products  (1S9  ]ip.).  Seal  Iskinds  of 
Alaska  (188  pp.).  Ship-building  Industri/  (276  |ip.)  (4to, 
1884);  vol.  ix.  Forests  of  .\orth  America  ('4to.  612  pp..  with 
extra  vulumefor  uuip.  1884);  vol.  x.  I'etroleuni  audits  Prod- 
ucts (31.S  pp.).  .Uanufaclures  of  Col:e  (114  p]).).  Building- 
stone  (:i9:!  ijji.  exclusive  of  plates)  (4to,  18M4);  vol.  xi.  Mor- 
talitg  and  1  ital  Statistics,  part  i.  (4to,  763  pp..  1885);  vol. 
xii.  Mortality  and  Vital  Statistics,  yiart  ii.  (4to,  803  [ip., 
1885) :  vol.  xili.  Precious  Metals  (4to,  541  pp.,  18S.5);  vol.xiv. 
United  States  Mining  Laws  (4to,  705  pp..  1H8.5);  vol.  xv. 
Mining  Industry,  exclusive  of  precious  melals  (4to.  1022 
pp.,  1HH());  vol  xvi.  j'oweriuul  Machinery  Em]iloyed  in  Man- 
ufactures, part  i.  (4to.  874  pp..  1.SM5);  vol.  xvii.'  I'ower  and 
Machinery  Employed  in  Manufactures,  part  ii  (4to.  788 
pp.,  1885);  vol,  xviii.  Social  Statistics  of  Cities,  \mii.  i. 
(4to,  915  pp.,  1886) ;  vol.   xix.  Social  Staiisticn   of   Cities, 


part  ii.  (4to.  84;3  pp.,  1887) ;  vol.  xx.  Statistics  of  Wages  m 
the  Manufacturing  Industry  (567  pp.).  Average  Retail 
Prices  of  Secessaries  of  Life  (117  pp.).  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs (28  pp.)  (4ti>.  1SS6):  vol.  xxi.  Defective.  Dependent,  and 
Delinijuenf  Classes  (4to.  581  pp.,  1888):  vol.  xxii.  Power  and 
3Iachinery  Employed  in  Manufactures  (11  pp.).  Machine 
7'ools  and  Woodwork  Machinery  (294  pp.).  Steam-pump 
and  Pumping-engines  (64  pp.).  Wool  and  Silk  Machinery 
(27  pp,).  Manufacture  of  Engines  and  Boilers  (66  pp.). 
Marine  Engines  and  Steam-vessels  (106  pp.).  Ice  Industry 
in  the  United  States  (41  pp.)  (4to.  1888).  In  addition  to  the 
above,  two  octavo  volumes  entitled  A  Compeialium  of  the 
Tenth  Census  were  published,  containing  1771  jiages. 

1890. — The  complete  report  of  the  eleventh  census  com- 
prises thirty-nine  volumes,  published  as  follows:  Compen- 
dium, part  i.  Population  (1892);  part  ii.  Vital  and  Social 
Statistics.  Educational  and  Ch  urch  Statistics,  Wealth,  Debt, 
and  Ta.ration.  .Mineral  Industries.  Insurance.  Foreign-horn 
Po/;uliition.  Manufactures  (1894);  part  iii.  Population, 
Agriculture.  Man  iffactures.  Fisheries,  Tr<i  nsportat  ion. 
Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  Real  Estate  Mortgages,  Farms 
and  Homes,  Proprietorship  and  Indebtedness,  Indians 
(1897);  Abstract  (2d  ed.  1896):  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (1893) ;  Report  on  Education  (1893);  Re- 
port on  Manufacturing  Industries  (2  vols..  1894);  Report 
on  Transportation  Business  (1893) :  Vital  Statistics  of  yew 
York  and  Brooklyn  (1894);  Report  on,  Agriculture  by  Ir- 
rigation (ISO-l):  Vital  Statistics,  Boston  ami  Philadelphia 
(1895) :  Report  of  the  .Social  Statistics  of  Cities  (1895);  Re- 
port on  the  Mineral  Industries  in  the  United  Stales  (1892): 
Report  on  Wealth.  Debt,  and  Taxation  (2  vols.,  1892-95); 
Report  on  Indians  Taxed  and  Indians  not  Taxed  (1894); 
Report  on  Statistics  of  Churches  {IHM):  Report  on  Popu- 
lation of  United  States  (2  parts,  1895-97);  Report  on  Insur- 
ance Business  (2  parts,  1894-95) ;  Report  on  Transportation 
Business  (2  parts,  1894-95);  Report  on  JIanufncturing  In- 
dustries (3  parts,  1895) ;  Report  on  Vital  and  Social  Statis- 
tics (4  parts,  1894-96) ;  Report  on  Crime.  Pauperism,  and 
Benevolence  (3  parts,  1895-96);  Report  on  Lisane,  Feeble- 
minded. Dectf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind  (1895);  Statistics  of 
Agriculture,  Aqriculture  by  Irrigation,  Statistics  of  Fish- 
eries (1895) ;  Report  on  Real  E.itate  Mortgages  (1895) ;  Re- 
port on  Farms  and  Homes  (1896):  Statistical  Atlas  (1898), 

The  cost  of  the  successive  censuses  is  officially  given  as 
follows:  First,  144.377.18;  second.  $66,609.04;  third.  |178,- 
444.67;  fourth.  |208..525.99:  fifth,  .f 378,543.13;  sixth,  .f 833,- 
370.95;  seventh,  11,329.027.53  :  eighth,  .f  1.922.272.43  :  ninth, 
$3,336,511.41;  tenth,  |5,307,000  ;''eleventh  (approximately), 
110  000,000. 

I V  .  State  Censuses. — In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
a  census  is  required  at  some  time  within  the  interval  be- 
tween each  two  national  censuses.  These  pi'ovisions  are 
very  various,  but  there  is  even  greater  range  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  provisions  are  executed.  Many  of  the  States 
whose  constitutions  expressly  require  a  census  once  in  five 
or  ten  years  take  no  action  whatever  in  respect  thereto  of  a 
sufficiently  overt  character  to  become  the  suliject  of  obser- 
vation. \  few  States  not  only  go  through  the  form  of  com- 
pliance with  such  ]irovisions.  but  do  good,  effective  work. 
Foremost  among  these  are  JIassachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York.  The  decennial  enumerations  of  these  States 
(18.55.  1865.  1875,  etc.)  are  very  valuable  contributions  to 
statistics.  The  Jlichigan  State  censuses  of  1874  and  1884 
are  valuable  documents. 

By  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  of  JIar.  3,  1879, 
it  w;is  provided  that  it  any  State  or  Territory,  through  its 
duly  appointed  officers  or  agents,  shall,  during  the  months 
beginning  on  the  first  Jlonday  of  June  in  the  year  (1885, 
1895,  etc.)  which  is  the  mean  between  two  decennial  cen- 
suses of  the  U.  S.,  under  said  act.  "  table  and  complete  a 
census  in  all  respects  according  to  the  schedules  and  forms 
of  ermnieration  in  tlie  census  of  the  U.  S..  and  shall  deposit  ■ 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  first  of  ■ 
September  following,  a  full  and  authentic  eojiy  of  all  ■ 
schedules  returneil  and  reports  made  by  the  ollicers  and 
agents  charged  with  such  enumeration,  then  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  receiving  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  that  such  schedules  and  reports 
have  lieen  duly  deposited,  pay,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
(xovernor  of  su('h  State  or  Territory,  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  c(|ual  to  fifty 
jier  centum  of  tlir  anionnl  whicli  was  paid  to  ill!  sujiervi.sors 
and  actual  enumerators  witliin  siich  Stale  or  Territory  at 
the  U.  S.  census  next  preceding,  increased  by  one-half  the 
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percentupt'  of  gain  in  [Kipiilation  in  such  Slato  or  Territory 
between  the  two  censuses  next  preceding:  I'ruriileil,  tliat 
tlie  blank  scheduU's  nseil  for  the  purposes  of  the  enumera- 
tion herein  provided  for  shall  lie  similar,  in  all  respects  of 
form  and  size  of  heading  and  ruling,  to  those  used  in  the 
census  of  the  U.  S."  W  liether  this  effort  to  promote  State 
censuses  intermediate  lietween  the  national  censuses  will 
have  any  more  etfect  than  the  provisions  for  State  censuses 
now  found  in  the  constitution  or  on  the  statute-books  of 
many  Stali^s  remains  to  be  seen.  See  map  of  Center  of 
roi'Li,.\TioN.  in  article  United  States. 

Francis  A.  Walker.     Revised  by  H.  C.  Adams. 

Cent  [rent,  in  the  phni.se  per  rent,  represents  Ital.  enitii  (in 
per  criitii)  or  Fr.  mil  (in  pmir  cent)  <  Lat.  ci'it/iim,  hundred  ; 
per  eenliim  is  merely  a  uiislaUen  Latinizalion  of  the  Ital.  In 
the  sense  of  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar  ci'ut  was  first  used  in  the 
r.  S.  late  in  the  eighteenlh  century,  probably  as  clip-form  of 
Fr.  eenllme  or  Ital.  renlexlino] :  a  coin  of  the  V .  S.  of  the  legal 
value  of  the  one-hundredth  jwrt  of  a  dollar,  or  nearly  one 
halfpenny  sterling.  It  is  now  coined  of  an  alloy  of  copper, 
tin,  and  zinc,  and  is  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  sums 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents.  The  Dutch  cent  is  the 
one-hundriMlth  of  a  guilder,  and  its  value  is  about  one-third 
of  that  of  the  Anu'rican  cent.  The  French  cent  (centime)  is 
ouc-hundnMlth  of  a  franc. 

('('ii'tiiurs  [from  (ir.  xtWoupoi:  Lat.  ccnlau'ri^:  fabulous 
animals  which  the  ancient  (ireek  poets  imagined  to  be  half 
nu'U  and  lialf  horses,  the  head  and  anterior  part  being  hu- 
man. They  were  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  I.xion 
and  a  cloud,  and  to  have  lived  in  Thessaly.  The  battle 
■  >r  the  centaui-s  with  the  Lapitha'  was  celebrated  in  (ireek 
Miylholiii,'y,  and  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art. 

("cntiiu'riis  (the  Centaur) :  a  con.stellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere;  contains  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  des- 
ignated respectively  as  a  Centauri  and  S  Centauri,  which  do 
not  rise  in  latitudes  of  the  I'.  S. 

Ceiit<'ii<'ra.  Martin  del  Harco:  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and 
I>iiel  ;  li.  at  Logrosiin.  1.5:J.5 :  went  to  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  in 
Vu'l:  was  archdeacon  of  Paraguay,  and  traveled  extensive- 
ly in  the  Phitine  provinces  and  Peru.  After  his  return  in 
l.")TG  he  resided  in  Portugal,  where  he  pulilishe<l  his  poem, 
//((  Arf/eiitina  (Lisbon,  1602).  It  is  a  versified  chronicle  of 
the  Spanish  coiu|uests,  and  is  esteemed  only  for  its  historical 
value.     I),  at  Lisbon.  lt)04.  H.  H.  S. 

Ccntcnniiil  Exliiliilion.  or  Exposition:  S<'c  Intkkxa- 

TIONAI,    FxUIIilTlnN  and    l'llII.AIIi:i.l'UlA. 

Centc'no,  DiKcio:  Sp.anish  soldier ;  li.  at  ('iu<lad  lioilrigo, 
ir)()4;  went  toAuu'rica:  passed  to  Peru  with  Pedro  dc  .\1- 
varado  in  l.>^4,  and  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most 
skillfid  leaders  there.  lie  fought  against  the  elder  Almagro 
at  Las  Salinas  (.\pr.  "iti,  ir):i>*).  and  against  the  younger  Al- 
magro at  Chapius  (Sept.  16,  1542),  and  was  rewarded  with 
rich  grants  in  Charcas.  At  first  he  supported  thi^  revolt  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro.  but  subsequently  declared  for  the  king. 
Carvajal,  who  was  sent  against  him.  defeated  him  several 
times,  and  he  was  forced  to  hide  in  a  cave  near  Arecpiipa 
(154t>).  On  the  arrival  of  (iasca  he  emerged  and  collected 
an  army  for  him  in  Charcas.  but  was  again  defeated  by 
Pizarro  and  Carvajal  at  Huarina,  near  Laki'  Titicaca  (Oct. 
26,  1547).  He  escaped,  and  was  ])resent  at  the  final  rout  of 
Pizarro,  near  Cuzco  (Apr.  8.  1548).  lie  dic'il  suddeidy.  with 
suspicion  of  poisim,  at  La  Plata,  in  I'pper  Peru,  in  154!). 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cpiiter.  or  Centrfi :  originally  a  "point " ;  hence  the  point 
of  a  compass  which  remains  fixed  while  the  other  is  moved 
round  to  describe  a  circle.  The  cenfer  of  a  circle  is  a  point 
within  it  eijually  distant  from  every  |)art  of  the  circumfer- 
ence. The  center  of  a  sphere  is  a  point  equally  distant  from 
everv  |)oint  of  the  surface.  In  war.  the  term  center  \s  ap- 
plied to  the  main  bodv  of  an  army  located  between  the  two 
wings.  In  French  polities  the  Center  is  used  to  designate  a 
party  of  moderate  royalists  or  conservatives  who  support  a 
policy  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Droit,  "right,"  and 
that  i>f  the  (raiic/ie,  "  left  " ;  in  German  polilics  it  is  applied 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catlinlics. 

Ceiitpriiig :  a  temporary  framework  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  stone  arch  or  vault.  For  the  arches 
of  eonimon  windows  or  door  the  centering  is  made  of 
bi.ards  with  their  u|>per  surfaces  cut  to  the  required  curve. 
lu  building  arched  bridges  the  centering  is  a  trussed  frame- 
work of  timber,  or  of  timber  and  iron  combined.  The  cen- 
tering is  not  removed  until  the  mortar  of  the  masonry  is 


well  set,  an<l  especial  care  is  necessary  that  it  bo  removed 
without  subjecting  the  structure  to  shocks.  Arched  iron 
bridges  are  also  usually  built  upon  a  timber  centering. 

Center  of  (Jravity  :  the  point  in  a  body  which  is  always 
in  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  all  the  particles 
coraposingthatbody.no  matter  in  what  position  the  body 
be  placed.  Each  particle  of  a  body  held  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  ai'ted  upon  by  gravitation,  and  we  may  look 
upon  the  gravitation  of  each  particle  as  being  one  of  a  system 
of  parallel  forces,  and  the  gravitation  of  the  whole  as  a  re- 
sultant of  fho.se  forces.  Whatever  be  the  direction  of  these 
forces  with  respect  to  the  mass,  the  resultant  will  always 
pa.ss  through  a  fixed  point  within  the  mas.s,  which  point  is 
the  center  of  gravity  for  the  body.  Every  ma.ss  which  is 
supported  above  the  earth  must  have  its  center  of  gravity 
so  placed  that  a  line  drawn  from  it  perpendicularly  down- 
ward will  fall  within  the  base;  otherwise  the  body  will 
fall.  The  center  of  gravity  of  many  bodies  maybe  found 
by  geometrical  rules,  but  with  the  supposition  that  the 
bodies  are  of  homogeneous  or  uniform  specific  gravity — 
a  condition  which  is  not  often  found  exactly  fulfilled  in 
practice. 

Coiitor  of  Magnitiido:  that  point  of  a  geometric  figure 
which  would  lie  its  center  of  gravity  were  it  a  mass  of  uni- 
form deusily  throughout. 

Ceiiler  of  Oscillation  :  See  Pendulum. 

Center  of  Pereiissioii :  See  Pendillm. 

Ceiiter>  illi; :  See  Cextreville. 

Centerville:  city;  cajiital  of  .\ppanoose  co..  la.  (for  loca- 
tion of  <-ouiity.  see  map  of  Iowa.  ref.  7-11) ;  on  Ch.,  Rk.  I.  and 
Pac.  and  K.  and  K.  and  Iowa  Cenf .  R.  Rs. ;  125  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Muscatine.  The  city  is  a  coal-mining  center  for  Southern 
Iowa  and  Xcu'thern  Missouri,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  blue- 
grass  region  of  Iowa.  It  has  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Tlu'  surrounding  country  is  a  well-watered  agricultu- 
ral region,  with  plentv  of  stone  and  timber.  Pop.  (1880) 
2,475;  (ISfld)  :!.00y;  (1895)  5.554. 

KiUToK  OE  '•  Appanoose  Iowegian." 

Centigrade  Thermometer  [centigrade  is  via  Fr.  from 
Lat.  centvni,  hundred -t-//n/r/».s'.  step;  i.e.  having  a  hundred 
.steps] :  a  thermometer  having  its  scale  between  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  point  of  wafer  divided  into  100  rnun]  parts, 
or  degrees  (hence  the  name):  I  he  freezing-point  being  taken 
as  zero,  and  the  boiling-|ioint  as  10(l\  The  revcrseil  scale 
(with  zero  at  the  boiling-point  ami  reading  downward)  was 
invented  about  the  year  1741  by  Prof.  Anders  Celsius,  of 
I'psala.  in  Sweden,  and  through  a  failure  to  note  this  differ- 
ence the  centigrade  thernuiuu'ter  is  often  called  Celsius's 
thermometer.  Its  use  was  for  many  years  mostly  limited  to 
Sweden  and  Russia,  but  it  is  now  the  scale  generally  used 
in  France;  and  its  exc<dlences  so  commend  it  that  it  will 
probably  come  into  almost  universal  use.  In  Germany  it  is 
rapidly  superseding  the  scale  of  Heaumur.  while  in  Kng- 
land.  Holland,  and  the  I'.  S..  where  Fahrenheit's  scale  is 
more  generally  known,  the  ceutigra<le  is  used  in  chemical 
and  other  scientific  operations,  and  thermometers  are  often 
marked  witli  both  scales,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mercurial 
column.  Thi'  ailvantages  of  the  centigra<le  scale  are  that 
its  zero  ami  its  hundredth  degree  can  always  be  redeter- 
mined with  ease.  and.  idiove  all.  that  its  divisions  are  in 
harmony  with  flu'  deciuud  system  of  measuremeuf.  The 
objection  to  the  ceuf igradi'.  that  its  degree  is  too  large,  is 
obviated  by  dividing  the  degree  into  decinuds,  which  are 
marked  on"  the  scale,  thus  greatly  increasing  its  precision. 
One  degree  centigrade  is  ecpud  to  1-8  Fahrenheit,  or,  con- 
versely, 1°  Fahreidieit  nearly  equals  '55  of  a  degree  centi- 
grade.    See  Thermometer. 

Centipede  |Fr.,  from  Lat.  cenfi'pecia,  the  hundred-footed  ; 
centum,  hundreil -t- ^jc.i.  /leilix.  fool]:  a  popular  name  for 
various  insecfs  of  the  onler  Miiriupixln,  but  pnqierly  given 
to  those  of  the  sub-onh'r  (7iilii/iml(i,  and  especially  to  the 
family  Srald/ienilriild'.  They  have  Umg  slender  bodies,  and 
twenty-one  fo  twenty-three  pairs  of  feet.  Some  tropical 
species  are  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  bite  of  many  species  is 
poisonfius.  and  even  dangerous.  Scolopendrd  cnatnnirepis  is 
the  largest  C  S.  species,  and  is  found  in  the  Souf  hern  States. 
See  MvRiAi'ODA. 

Centlivre.  seul-livV-r.  Sisanxa  (Freeman)  :  English  ac- 
tress anil  plavwright :  b.  probably  in  Ireland  about  1680. 
Her  third  husband  (170G)  was  iloseph  Centlivre.  Queen 
Anne's  heiul-cook.     She  wrote  alxiut  twenty  comedies,  in- 
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eluding  The  Biisyhoihj  (1700):  'Die  Wonder  (1713):  and  .4 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1718).  Her  works  were  reprinted 
with  a  Ijiojrra'phy  in  1H72.    D.  Dee.  1. 1727.    II.  A.  Bekrs. 

Central  America:  See  America. 

Central  American  Antiquities:  The  architectural  re- 
mains which  exist  in  such  numbers  in  Central  America  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  differing  in  character,  loca- 
tion, and  construction.  Mueh  tlie  UKjst  important  of  the 
three  was  that  found  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  JIaya 
linguistic  stoek,  and  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  ancestors 
of  that  peo|)le.  Fewer  in  number,  liut  presenting  some 
unique  examples  of  stone  work,  were  the  remains  left  by 
certain  .\ztec  or  Nahuatl  colonists.  %vho  at  an  early  ]ieriod 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Central  America.  Finally,  in 
Costa  Rica  there  are  nnmerous  relics  attesting  a  compara- 
tively high  civilization  left  by  a  tribe  or  by  tribes  belonging 
to  stocks  ditferciut  from  either  of  tliose  above  mentioned. 
We  shall  examine  each  of  these  in  turn. 

yfnijd  Antiqnitiex. — Although  all  the  remains  found 
within  the  area  of  the  JIaya  stock  of  trilies  present  certain 
general  sinularilies,  they  offer  special  traits  which  suggest 
their  division  into  two  sub-groups  :  the  one  including  those 
within  the  area  of  the  Mexican  states  of  Chiapas  and  Yuca- 
tan, tlu^  other  in  the  republics  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 
The  princi]>al  sites  in  the  former  of  these  sub-groups  are — 
Palenque.  situated  on  the  small  river  Otolum.  a  branch  of 
the  Usumacinta.  in  Chia|ias,  containing  five  remarkable 
structures:  Comacalco.  N.  W.  of  Palenque,  near  the  coast: 
Wayapan,  the  ancient  luitive  capital  of  Yucatan,  S.  E.  of 
Merida :  Uxmal.  S.  W.  of  Mayapan,  ]iresenting  some  of  the 
vastest  monuments  of  American  architecture :  Kabah,  No- 
chacab.  Churdndui.  Mani,  and  nuiny  others,  nearly  forty  in 
all,  within  a  radius  of  .50  miles  from  the  capital,  Mayapan. 
Further  E.  are  Izanial  and  the  singular  agglomeration  of 
buildings  called  Chii-hen-Itza;  on  the  eastern  coast  the  city 
of  Tuloom,  fortifieil  witli  strong  walls  and  surmounted  with 
square  towers ;  and  on  tlie  island  of  Cozumel  numerous  edifices 
of  small(?r  iiro|iorlions,  visilile  from  the  sea.  In  the  south  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  well-preserved  structures  of  Tikal.  not 
far  from  Lake  Peten,  and  on  the  Usumacinta  river  a  large 
mass  of  ruins,  whieh  has  been  named  Lorillard  City. 

In  the  arehiteetural  remains  discovered  in  these  localities 
certain  resemblanees  are  found  which  show  them  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  same  people,  and  which  separate  them 
from  similar  relics  of  native  civilization  seen  elsewhere.  It 
is  evident  on  the  otlier  liand,  from  their  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  they  are  of  widely  diverse  ages.  Palenque  wsus 
undoubtedly  an  almndoned  city  when  Cortes  conquered 
Mexico,  as  he  pas.sed  almost  within  sight  of  it  and  never 
heard  of  its  existence.  Even  at  that  time  there  were  massive 
ruined  cities  in  Yucatan,  covered  with  a  forest  of  seemingly 
primeval  growth.  Such  a  one  was  Tiho,  on  the  site  of  whicli 
Merida  now  stands,  and  whose  materials  served  to  build  the 
present  city.  Others  again  were  in  process  of  construction 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  The  usual  material  of  the 
buildings  is  the  limestone  which  underlies  the  surface  soil 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.    The  blocks  were  shaped  by 


summit  of  an  artificial  mound  or  pyramid.  The  stmcture 
of  the  pyramid  varied.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  a  heap  of 
rubble   and   earth,  kept   in  place  bv  an  external  laver  of 

Ground-plan  uf  tiovernt^tr  s  liouse  {'d'i-i  feet.). 

stone  :  elsewhere  the  foundation  walls  of  the  superstructure 
extend  down  through  the  pyramid  to  the  original  soil,  the 
mound  being  constructed  around  them.  The  base  is  gen- 
erally rectangular,  though  rarely  accurately  so,  and  the 
sides  are  occasionally  terraced  into  one,  two,  or  three  plat^ 
forms.     The  area  of  the  ground  plans  and  the  height  vary 


I'ait 


greatlv.     What  is  called  the 
area  of  260  by   310  feet. 
Governor's  house  ("  Casa 
an    irregidar   base    about 
these,  which    are    among 


palace  at  Palenque  has  a  base 


stone  tools  and  laid  in  a  mortar  of  admirable  temper,  which 
has  become  exceedingly  hard.  The  plumb-line  and  square 
were  unknown,  the  masons  guiding  tluniselves  by  the  eye 
and  by  the  use  of  long,  straight  reeds.  The  general  plan  of 
all  these  edifices  was  that  of  a  walled  building,  erected  on  the 


le  pa 
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del  Gobernador '■)  at  Uxmal  has 
600  feet  on  each  side.  From 
the  maximum  dimensions,  the 
base  area  descends 
to  that  of  small  pyr- 
amids sujiporting 
single  rooms,  as  in 
the  island  of  Cozu- 
mel. An  exception 
to  the  usual  plan  of 
utilizing  the  pyra- 
mid is  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  Kabah  and 
Zayi.  Here,  instead 
if  being  the  support 
lor  tlie  foundation  of 

I  he     suiicrstructure, 

I I  serves  as  a  cen- 
I  ral  luicleus  around 
which  the  house, 
.villi  receding  sto- 
ries, one  above  the 
otlu'r,  is  constructed. 
The     first    story     is 

m  the  ground,  its  rear  wall  being  tlie  face  of  the 

;  the  second  story  is  buill  in  the  same  way  on  the 

i)latform  of  the  fii-st  terrace  i>f  tlie  mound:  and  so  on  to  the 


liuilt   ii| 
p)Tami( 


top.     This  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  structure  of  some 
of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.      Iti  sudi  an  instance  we 
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may  sui)l)ose  llmt  we  have  an  example  of  domestic  or  resi- 
dential arehiteituro;  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  pur- 
pose of  most  of  the  examples  of  this  {;roiip  of  Maya  re- 
mains. The  pyramids  usually  have  sleep  sides ;  the  steps 
are  luirrow  and'  often  2  feet  in  the  rise,  witli  narrow  treails. 
The  buildings  wliieh  surmount  them  have  entirely  inade- 
Qiuite  aicurnMiodations  for  residence;  and  finally  we  are 
clearly  told  bvllu-  first  explorers  that  the  native  houses  were 
of  liffht  wood,  leaves,  brush,  nuits,  and  sinular  perishable 
materials.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  destniation  of 
most  of  these  structures  was  for  relij^ious  or  ceremonial  pur- 
poses, and  not  as  dwellings.  They  are  divided  into  small 
and  dark  rooms,  rarely  commnnicatinp.  In  that  known  as 
the  "House  of  the  Nuns"  at  Uxmal  there  are  eighty-eightof 
these  small  rooms  looking  on  an  interior  stone-paved  court. 
But  such  examples  are  not  frequent.  The  decorations  of 
many  of  the  buildings  are  extremely  elaborate,  both  exter- 
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Ground-plan  of  the  House  of  the  Nuns. 

nally  and  internally,  and  evidently  largely  symbolic.  The 
faces  of  the  walls  are  elaborately  carved  in  designs  extend- 
ing across  the  wlioli'  elevation,  sometimes  in  fixed  patterns, 
as  intricate  nu^andcrs  and  c/irctjuf.s,  often  to  represent  more 
or  less  conventionally  the  figures  of  animals.  Of  these  the 
serpent  seems  to  have  been  "the  favorite,  but  other  aiiimals 
and  the  human  figure  are  also  freiiuent.  The  a.ssertion  of 
some  writers  that  the  elephant  is  among  the  species  thus 
depicted  is  incorrect,  a  recurved  ornament  on  the  angles  of 
the  structures  having  been  mistaken  for  the  trunk  of  the 
animal.  Ollicials  in  ceremonial  costumes  are  sometimes 
representeil  performing  religious  rites,  surrounded  by  in- 
scriptions in  low  relief  in  the  peculiar  hierogly|)hic  charac- 
ter of  the  Mayas,  known  as  the  "ealculil'onn. '  The  most 
celebrated  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  altar  slabs  from  Pa- 
lenque.  where  several  figures  are  depicted  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing otTerings  to  a  central  object  shaped  like  the  Latin  cross. 
The  Latin",  the  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  cross,  or  tau.  were 
evidently  sacred  symbols  to  this  ancient  people,  bearing 
some  religious  meanings  derived  from  their  own  cult.  This 
fact  has  no  further  significance,  as  these  and  other  such 
simple  figures  were  connected  with  the  religious  symbolism 
of  manv  primitive  peoples.  The  interior  of  the  buildings 
was  iisiiallv  (H)vered  with  har<l  stucco,  sometimes  it.self 
moldoil  by'  li.ind  into  ornamental  elements,  and  more  fre- 
((uentlv  serving  as  a  ground  for  color  work.  In  this  man- 
ner, es'peciallv  inChichen-Itza,  scenes  from  life  arc  depicted 
with  b(.ld,  free-hand  drawings,  and  in  strong  crude  coloring 
on  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  walls.  The  doors  were  rec- 
tangular, with  lint<ls  of  stone  or  of  wood.  That  some  of 
the  latter  still  remain  in  place  is  evidence  that  the  buildings 
in  which  thev  are  can  not  claim  any  vast  aniifinity.  The 
roofs  were  so'metimes  of  stones,  laid  the  one  overlapping  the 
other,  or  of  wooilen  beams  plastered  with  cement  inside  and 
out.  The  latter  have  not  withstood  the  attacks  of  time,  but 
descriptions  of  them  have  been  left  by  early  travelers.  The 
use  of  pillars  as  supports  was  not  generally  understood, 
althougli  various  examples  are  met  with.  On  the  other 
66 


Cross-section  through 
one  apartint'iit, 
showing:  early 
form  of  arch. 


hand,  the  arch  as  an  architectural  clement  had  received  a 
higher  development  in  the  Maya  countries  than  elsewhere 
in  America.  Its  early  form  is  seen  at  Palenque.  Here  it  is 
simply  formed  by  two  walls  which  ap- 
proach each  other,  the  stones  on  each 
side  being  laid  to  project  toward  tin? 
center.  At  the  top  a  single  fiat  stone 
is  laid  across  the  aperture  to  close  the 
a])proaching  walls.  In  the  Innldings  of 
I  xmal  and  elsewhere  in  Yucatan  the 
edges  of  t  he  overlapping  stones  are  neat- 
ly polished  oil  and  the  surface  covered 
with  stucco,  so  that  the  technical  plan 
is  conceale(l;  while  at  Comacalco  the 
Palen(|ue  method  is  maintiiincd.  At 
Palenque  also  we  find  examples  of  a 
more  complicated  arch,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  known  its  the  Jloorish, 
though  properly  called  the  trefoil  arch. 
Nevertheless  even  this  appears  to  depart 
from  the  true  definition  of  tliisclemeiit, 
as  it  terminates  in  an  architrave,  and 
not  in  a  keystone. 

The  other  sub-group  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  Mava  antiq\iities  in- 
cludes the  area  of  Guatemala  and  the  adjacent  territory 
of  Honduras.  The  most  celebrated  sites  are  Utatlan.  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Quiches,  in  Western  Guatemala; 
Iximche,  the  capital  of  the  t'akchiquels,  neighliors  of  the 
(^\iiches  on  the  east,  both  of  them  powerful  nations  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  and  with  wcll-develoiied  civilization  ; 
and  the  enigmatical  ruins  of  Copan,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  of  the'same  name  in  Honduras,  but  only  some  10 
or  12  miles  from  the  Guatemala  line.  Like  Palenque, 
Copan  had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhal)itants  long  before 
the  conquest,  and  when  first  heard  of  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Some  writers  maintain  that  it  can  lay  claim  to  being  the 
oldest  citv  in  .\merica.  It  presents  an  elevated  rectangular 
area  about  !1I)0  bv  l.GOO  feet,  surrounded  by  solid  stone 
walls  and  inclosin'g  a  number  of  structures,  especially  one 
jirincipal  group  designated  as  the  "temple."  This  is  of 
massive  blocks  of  cut  stone,  with  walls  25  feet  in  thickness. 
The  ground  plan  measures  G24  by  80!)  feet.  The  adjacent 
soil  is  covered  with  sculptured  obelisks,  pillars,  and  idcils, 
with  finely  dres.sed  stones.and  with  blocks  ornamented  with 
skillfullv 'carved  figures  of  the  <-)iarac4eri,-tic  Maya  hiero- 
glvphs.  "which,  could  thev  be  deciphered,  would  doubtless 
reveal  tlu"  storv  of  this  'strange  and  solitary  city.  Both 
Utatlan  and  Iximche  were  occupied  by  their  buihlers  and 
owners  when  the  country  was  conciuered  by  Alvarado  in  1524, 
and  we  have  slight  descriptions  of  them  by  the  historians 
of  his  expedition.  At  present,  however,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  mounds  of  f/c7);-('.s-.  the  cut  .stones  of  which  they 
were  constructed  having  been  carried  olT  by  the  Euroiiean 
settlei-s  to  serve  as  building  material.  Several  pyramids 
remain  at  Utatlan  ;  one,  called  the  "Fortress,"  is  about  120 
feet  high,  its  summit  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  pla-stered 
with  stucco.  Another  pyramid,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple  site,  is  a-scended  bv  a  staircase  of  nineteen  steps,  each 
8  inches  broad  and  19  inches  high.  The  foundation  wall  of 
what  is  called  the  "  palace  "  shows  it  to  have  been  a  build- 
ing with  dimensions  of  aliout  1,100  by  2.200  feet.  Iximche 
wiis  not  inferior  in  its  ancient  splerulor.  but  now  scarcely 
more  than  its  solidly  paved  and  cemented  streets  and  the 
foiuulations  of  its  large  communal  residences  can  be  seen. 

The  second-and  third  groups  of  Cent  ral  American  antiqui- 
ties mav  be  brieftv  treated.  The  Naluias  at  an  early  date 
moved  'southward' from  Central  Mexico,  some  colonies  re- 
maining in  Guatemala  under  the  names  Pipiles  and  Alagui- 
lacs.  and  others  moving  on  to  Nicaragua,  where  they  settled 
between  the  lake  of  that  name  an<l  the  Pacific,  and  on  the 
island  in  the  lake  called  Ometenec.  They  brought  with 
I  hem  their  long-iicquired  skill  in  dres-sing  stone  and  in  erect- 
ing tunuili,  and  such  are  found  in  these  localities  which 
thev  occupied.  The  most  celebrated  of  such  relies  are  the 
sculptures  of  Cozumel-hualpa  in  Guatemala,  extraordinary 
carvings  in  ba.s-relief,  evidentlv  funereal  in  character,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  talien  to  various  museums  in 
North  Ami'i-ica  and  Europe.  The  sculptures  from  Ometepec 
have  also  deservedlv  attracted  the  attention  of  the  students 
of  American  antiquities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Na- 
hnntl  origin  of  these  ancient  specimens  of  art. 

In  Cosia  Rica  the  traveler  finds  many  mounds  of  large 
size,  proving  to  be  funeral  monuments,  from  which  have 
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been  taken  tliousands  of  small  linages  In  gold  known  as 
"Chirlqiii  ornaments."  They  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  one  of  the  trities  dwelling  near  the  Gulf  of  Chiriqui  at 
the  time  of  tlie  eonqviest.  A  few  structures  in  stone  liave 
been  reported  from  Costa  Rica,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  they  can  Ijc  attributed  to  native  art  of  a  date  ante- 
ceding  the  advent  and  influence  of  the  Europeans. 

Al'THOrities.— rrace/.-f  in  Yucafan,  by  .John  L.  Stephens; 
Travels  in  Central  America.  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  by  the 
same ;  A.  S.  JIaudslev  in  Proc.  Boi/al  Geoff.  Society  (1888) ; 
I).  Charnav.  Tlie  Ancient  Cities  of  the  JS'ew  World;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  'The  Xatire  Races  of  the  Pacific  ('oast. 

D.  G.  Brintox. 

Central  Vity.  citv;  capital  of  Gilpin  co..  Col.  (for  loca- 
tion of  c(.unly.*src  u'lap  (pf  Colorado,  ref.  3-D) ;  is  situated 
among  the  HoVkv  Mountains,  on  Union  Pae.  R.  R. ;  40  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Denver.  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  its 
gold  'mines,  and  has  quartz-mills,  manufactures  of  mining 
machinery,  a  fine  school  building,  and  churches  of  four  de- 
nominations. The  citv  was  founded  in  1859,  and  is  the 
oldest  gold-mining  ca'nip  in  the  State.  Pop.  (1880)  2,636; 
(1890)  2,480;  (1898)  estimated  with  suburbs,  4.500. 

Editor  of  "  Gilpin  County  Observer." 

Central  City:  railroad  junction:  on  Platte  river:  capital 
of  Merrick  co..'Neb.  (for  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  Ne- 
braska, ref.  7-J) ;  has  Nebraska  Central  College.  Pop.  (1880) 
648 ;  (1890)  1,368. 

Central  Falls:  city  (incorporated  1895):  formerly  part 
of  town  of  Lincoln,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.  (for  location,  see 
map  of  Rhode  Island,  ref.  7-N) :  on  Worcester  Division  of 
N.  Y.,  N.  II.  and  II.  R.  R.,  and  on  Blackstone  river;  about 
6  miles  N.  of  Providence:  has  7  churches,  7  public  schools, 
public  library,  3  parks,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  thread- 
mills,  hair-cioth  manufactory,  copper-refinery,  foundries, 
and  machine-shops.     Pop.  (1895)  15,828. 

Editor  of  •'  Record- Visitor." 

Central  Forces :  in  mechanics,  those  forces  which  radiate 
from  a  point  or  center.  A  body  impelled  by  a  constantly 
acting  force  toward  a  fixed  center  will  move  up  to  that  point 
with  a  constantly  increasing  velocity:  but  if  it  have  an 
initial  motion  in  a  direction  toward  some  point  other  than 
the  center,  tlie  constantly  acting  central  force  will  deflect  it 
from  its  original  ]ialh,  but  will  not  draw  it  to  the  center  of 
force.  The  resuKant  path  will  be  a  curve.  The  straight 
line  from  the  moving  body  to  its  center  of  force  is  called  a 
"radius  vector,"  and  it  is  found,  matliematically,  that  the 
radius  vector  of  a  body  moving  in  a  curve  under  the  influence 
of  a  central  force  will  pass  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times, 
whatever  the  rate  of  motion.  It  is  found,  also,  that'  the 
velocity  of  sueli  a  liody  is  at  all  times  inversely  proportional 
to  the  perjiendicular  from  tlie  fixi'il  point  on  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  tlie  point  considered.  Therefore,  if  the  motion 
be  uniform,  tlie  path  of  motion  is  a  circle.  If  the  path  be 
an  ellipse,  and  the  center  of  force  be  the  center  of  the  curve, 
the  central  force  is  direct  ly  proportional  to  tlie  distance ;  but 
if  llie  center  of  force  be  at  a  focus  of  the  ellipse  (or  of  a  hy- 
perliolic  or  paraliolic  [latli),  tlie  force  acts  with  an  energy 
inversely  proportional  to  the  scpiare  of  the  distance. 

Centra'lia:  a  city  and  raili'nad  junction:  Marion  co..  111. 
(for  liK-atinii  111  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  !1-E);  252 
miles  S.  of  Chicago.  It  has  machine-shops  of  tlie  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  Company,  two  coal  mines,  iron  and  steel 
works,  an  iron-foundry,  and  various  other  manufactories. 
There  arc  in  Ceritralia  several  jiarks,  a  pnbjic  library,  a 
high  .school,  and  graded  schools.  It  is  a  center  of  trade 
for  the  famous  fruit-belt  of  Southern  Illinois.  Pop.  (1880) 
3,621 ;  (1890)  4,763.  Editor  of  '•  Democr.^t." 

Centruliii:  city:  Lewis  co..  Wash,  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Wasliiuglon,  ref.  5-C) ;  on  Northern  Pac.  R.  R. : 
94  miles  N.  of  Portland,  Ore.  Its  industries  are  chiefly  agri- 
culture, coal-mining,  and  lumbering.     Pop.  (1890)  2,026. 

Centrnlia  :  city  :  Wi.od  co..  Wis.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  maji  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  5-1)):  on  Ch.,  Jlil.  and  St.  Paul 
and  otlier  R.  Hs.,  and  on  Wisconsin  river,  opposite  Grand 
Rapids.  It  has  various  manufactures,  and  abundant  water- 
power.     Pop.  (1880)  806:  (1S90)  1,4:S5:  (1895)  2,039. 

Centralin  :  town;  Boone  co.,  yio.  (for  location  of  county, 
sec  map  of  Jlissouri,  ref.  4-G);  on  Wabash  and  Chicago  and 
Alton  R.  Rs. :  124  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  an  ag- 
ricultural and  grazing  region.   Pop.  (1880)  703;  (1890)  1,275. 

Central  Park,  New  V(irk  :  See  Parks. 


Central  Provinces  of  India:  one  of  the  great  adminis- 
trative divisions  of  British  India;  situated  between  lat.  18" 
and  24  N.,  and  between  Ion.  77"  and  83"  E.  Area,  86,501 
sq.  miles.  They  were  formed  into  a  chief  ccmimissionership 
in  1861,  and  they  are  divided  into  4  commissionerships  and 
18  districts.  The  line  of  railway  connecting  Bombay  with 
Calcutta  passes  through  these  provinces,  and  lias  completely 
altered  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  up  to  the  time 
when  it  was  formed  into  a  chief  commissionership  was  al- 
most unknown.  The  traffic  that  passes  through  the  capital, 
Jalialpur.  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  India, 
except  Bomliav.  The  revenue  of  the  jirovinces  in  1880 
amounted  to  £1,293.130.     Pop.  (1891)  10,774.890. 

Centrarch'idie  [from  Centrarchns,  the  name  of  a  genus, 
from  Gr.  Kfvrpov,  spine  +  apx^^-  anus]:  a  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Acanthopteri.  peculiar  to  North  America.  They 
constitute  a  very  characteristic  type  in  at  least  the  Eastern 
and  Mississippi  regions.  The  body  is  oblong  anil  compressed, 
and  divided  into  nearly  equal  and  corresponding  halves  by 
a  Iniigitudiiial  axis  coincident  witli  the  coiiimencement  of 
the  lateral  line  and  the  middle  of  the  caudal  fin :  the  scales 
are  well  developed,  and  generally  ctenoid  ;  the  lateral  line  is 
continuous ;  the  head  is  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales 
on  the  opercula  and  cheeks ;  the  eyes  are  lateral.  The  spe- 
cies are  quite  numerous  (about  fifty  having  been  described), 
and  generally  among  the  most  common  fishes  of  the  waters 
which  they  frei:[uent.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  and  mostly 
quite  bold  and  gamy  fishes.  In  the  breeding  season  they 
generally  select  a  spot,  which  they  clear  of  weeds  and  obnox- 
ious substances,  for  depositing  their  eggs;  these  the  male 
and  female  guard  with  zealous  care,  rusliing  boldly  forward 
to  drive  away  any  intruder  not  too  large  for  their  powers. 
It  is  to  this  family  that  the  black  bass,  as  well  as  rock-bass, 
sunfish,  crappie,  etc.,  belong.  Several  distinct  types  of 
structure  are  exemplified  by  the  species.     See  Sunfish. 

Theodore  Gill.     Revised  by  David  S.  Jordan. 

Centre  College  (Danville,  Ky.) :  chartered  as  a  State  in- 
stitution in  1819.  Under  the  long  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Young  (1830-57)  the  college  rose  to  great  eminence  among 
Western  schools.  It  retained  both  its  nunibei-s  and  its  repu- 
tation until  the  civil  war,  when  the  number  of  students  was 
reduced  from  200  to  less  than  50.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  synod  of  Kentucky  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  smaller 
body,  and  with  it  Centre  College,  adhered  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  libraries  of  the  college  contain  about  8,000  vol- 
umes." Facilities  for  instruction  in  the  sciences  are  good 
and  increasing.  Tlie  endowment  yielding  an  income  amounts 
to  aViout  !i;l75.000;  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  estimated 
at  $85,000  additional. 

Centreville:  See  Centerville. 

Centreville  :  town  ;  capital  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Md.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Maryland,  ref.  2-G) ;  on  Phil., 
Wil.  and  Bait.  R."  R. :  30  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Annapolis;  is 
situated  in  a  large  peach-growing  region.  Steamboats  con- 
nect it  with  Baltimore.  It  has  an  academy  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  an  agricultural-implement  factorv,  and  a  foundry. 
Poji.  (1880)  1,196;  (1890)  1.309.      Editor  of  "Observer." 

Centrii>'etal  and  Centrifugal:  terms  used  in  botany, 
and  n|iplieil  to  two  modes  of  inflorescence.  When  the  ter- 
minal flower-bud  is  tlie  first  tn  expand,  the  inflorescence  is 
said  to  be  centrifugal.  When  the  expansion  begins  with 
the  bud  which  is  nearest  the  base  of  the  floral  axis  (or 
nearest  (he  circumference  in  a  cyme  or  corymb),  and  pro- 
ceeds toward  the  terminal  or  central  bud,  the  inflorescence 
is  centriiietal. 

Centriitetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces  [ccH/ci'/jp/oZ  is  from 

Lat.  ceiitriiDi.  center  +  pe'tere.  seek  (Newton  used  the  Mod. 
Lat.  eentri'petiis  and  centri  ftiffiis) ;  centrifiiffal  is  frojn  Lat. 
centrum,  center  +fii  ffere.  flee] :  If  wc  sufipose  a  body  to  move 
in  a  circle  with  a  uniform  velocity,  it  is  shown  by  the  laws  of 
motion  that  it  must  be  acted  upon  continually  by  a  uniform 
force  directed  toward  the  center;  which  force  expends  it- 
self  each  instant  in  deflecting  the  moving  body  from  the  M 
straight  line  in  which  it  would  normally  move,  this  line  be-  f 
ing  a  tangent  of  the  circle  in  which  motion  takes  place. 
The  force  with  which  the  body  is  impelled  toward  the 
center  is  called  centripetal :  the  equal  and  opposite  reaction 
of  the  body  against  this  impulsion  is  the  r''///r(/»(/on'orce. 
Both  togi'tlier  are  the  central  forces.  Each  is  eipial  to  the 
mass  of  the  body  nniltiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
and  divideil  by  the  radius  of  the  circle  round  which  the  body 
moves. 
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Centniiiillus:  the  naiiio  of  a  plebeiiui  family  of  the 
Gens  Fii/riii. — One  member.  Maximis  Ckntimalvs,  was 
legate  to  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  C'orvus  in  the  Ktrusean 
war,  301  B.  i'..  and  eoiisul  in  2!).S  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
when  he  trained  a  l)rillianl  victory  over  the  Samnites  near 
Bovianum. — Another.  Cx.  Fllvus  Ckxtu.mai.ls.  was  consul 
in  'i'i'.K  anil  triumphed  in  the  foUowinir  year,  luivin;;  dis- 
persed the  Iroojis  of  the  Illyrian  (|Ueen.  Teuta,  and  shut  her 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Khizon.  This  was  the  fii-st  triumph 
over  lUvrians  occurrinf;  in  the  history  of  Rome. — His  son. 
Cs.  Fl'I^vius  Cexti'Mai.is,  was  consul  in  211  together  with 
P.  Sulpicius  Oalba.  His  conimaud  was  prolontced  beyond 
the  term  of  his  consulship.  Imt  in  210  he  was  defeale<l  by 
Hannilial  near  the  town  of  llcrdousa  in  .\pulia.  He  him- 
self and  eleven  tribunes  perished  in  tlu^  battle. 

Centlliu'viri :  amoii;;  the  Komiins  judges  appointed, 
three  out  of  each  triljc.  to  decide  common  causes.  The  ex- 
tent, however,  of  their  |)ciwcr  is  uncertain. 

Centuries  of  Mairdebiirsr:  the  first  Church  history  by 
the  Protestants,  the  preparation  of  which  occupied  many 
eminent  scholars  for  a  long  i)eno<l.  TIic  plan  of  an  extend- 
ed work,  wliich  shoidd  reveal  the  deviations  of  the  Homan 
Church  from  the  practices  of  the  early  Christians,  was  fii-st 
conceived  by  Matthew  Placius  of  .'Magdeburi:  in  l.wi.  The 
labor  beffun  by  hiiu  was  carried  forward  by  .lohanii  Witrand, 
Matthew  Judex.  Hasil  Faber.  Andreas  Corvimis.  and  Thouuis 
Hol/.huter.  and  the  means  therefor  were  |)rovidcd  liy  the 
evanjrelical  ])rinces  aiul  great  men.  The  work  ajipeared  in 
Basel  in  K!  folio  volumes,  each  volunu-  covering  a  century 
(1559-74),  but  the  headquarters  of  the  enterprise  was  Magde- 
burg, whence  the  name.  A  second  edition,  edited  by  Ijudwig 
Luciu.s.  appeared  in  Hasel.  1624(6  vols,  fol.);  a  new  eilition  of 
the  fii-st  five  centuries. eilited  by  L.  J.  Baumgarlen  and  .1.  S. 
Semler.  at  Xurendiurg  (1757-65.  6  vols.);  while  a  (icrman 
translation  of  the  first  four  centuries,  by  tlie  original  authors, 
appeared  at  Jena  (1560-65,  2  vols.).  The  nuiterials  are 
arranged  under  sixteen  different  heads — doctrine,  govern- 
ment, heresies,  cerenumies,  missions,  councils,  etc.  The  ar- 
rangement is  mechanical,  and  the  style  (the  book  is  written 
in  Latin)  is  cund)ersome  and  affected.  But  the  amount  of 
criticism  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  considerable. 
The  ctnfuriafuri'.i,  as  the  authorswere  called,  never  liroughl 
it  down  in  |irinted  form  beyond  the  year  KiOO;  l)ut  Wigand 
prepareil  the  parts  fiu'  the  fourteenlh,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  MS.  is  now  preserved  in  the  Wol- 
fenbiitti'l  library.  The  work  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
Protestants  as  |)artisan.  in  the  interests  of  strict  Luther- 
anisin.  But  as  a  pioneer  work  it  deserves  great  honor.  It 
stirred  u[)  a  vigorous  Uoman  Catholic  op)iosition.  the  result 
of  which  was  great  gain  to  the  study  of  Church  history.  It 
was  in  refutation  of  the  Cenfiirii'n  that  Baronius  wrote  the 
Aiinale-i  KecUsidstiri  (Honu',  1588-1607,  12  vols.). 

Revised  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jacksox. 

Century  [from  Lat.  cenfiirio,  a  division  consisting  origi- 
nally of  a  hundred  (cfufiDii)] :  a  company  of  100  men  in  the 
Roman  army;  also  a  civil  division  of  tlu!  Itonnin  i)eople 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  According  to  this  divi- 
sion, which  was  founded  on  property, the  people  voted  in  the 
comifin  centuriatd.  (.See  CcjMn'iA.)  Servius  TuHius  divided 
the  citizens  of  Home  into  108  centuries.  In  modern  tinu's 
the  term  is  used  nuwtly  to  denote  a  [leriod  of  100  yeai-s. 

Century  Plant :  See  Agave. 

Cepe'da,  Driuio:  Spanish  lawyer  and  judge;  Ij.  in  Torde- 
sillas.  Vallailoliil,  about  14115.  He  was  nidor  or  adminis- 
trator of  tlie  Canary  islands,  and  in  154;!  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience  whii-h  was  sent  to  Peru  with 
the  viceroy  Blasco  Nufiez  Vela.  He  led  the  judges  in  their 
opposition  to  Vela's  measures  and  his  imprisonment.  Sub- 
sequently he  becanu!  the  adviser  and  tool  of  (ionzalo  Pizar- 
ro,  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Anacpiito  (Jan.  18, 
1546),  counseled  Pizarro  not  to  accept  (iasca's  offers  of  am- 
nesty, but  finally  deserted  him  on  the  field  of  Sacsahuana 
(Apr.  H,  1.54H).  Gasca  sent  him  lo  l>e  tried  in  Spain,  and  he 
died  in  prison  at  Valladolid,  probably  l)y  his  own  hand. 

Hkuhkkt  H.  Smith. 

Ceiilinlas'|)is  (from  Gr.  kciJioAt).  head -h  4<rir(j,  shield] :  a 
genus  of  fossd  fishes  arnu'd  with  rlmudioiilal  ganoicl  plates 
of  enameled  bony  structure.  .Several  species  are  found  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  in  the  Devonian  rock.s.  They  had 
large  heterocercal  tails,  and  appear  to  have  been  rapidly 
moving,  predaceous  fishes.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
large  plate  which  covered  the  head. 


Ceplialization  [derived  from  Gr.  Keipa\ri.  liead] :  a  term 
introduced  Ijy  I'rof.  James  D.  Dana  to  denote  snnply  the 
degree  of  head  domination  in  the  structure  of  the  body. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  or  methods  in  which  it 
is  manifested : 

1.  With  siiperiiir  cephalization — that  is,  as  species  rise  in 
graile  or  rank — more  and  more  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  or  of  its  members  render  service  to  the  head  ;  with  tn- 
fn-ior,  less  and  less.  In  many  cases,  part  of  the  organs  that 
serve  as  feet  in  the  lower  tribes  serve  as  jaws  in  the  higher, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  transferred  from  the  locomotive  to 
the  cephalic  series,  and  thus  the  structure  indicates  higher 
cejihalization. 

2.  With  s»/)e;vV>/- cephalization  the  structure  of  the  head 
or  of  the  anterior  porliori  of  the  body  beconu's  mori>  and 
more  compacted,  perfected,  and  condensed  or  abbreviated  ; 
with  inferior,  the  same  porti(jn  becomes  more  and  more  lax 
in  its  parts  or  loosely  put  together,  and  imperfect  in  the 
parts  or  members  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  is  more  and  more  elongated  and  spaced  out  or  en- 
larged. , 

:l  With  superior  cephalization  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  body  becomes  more  and  more  compacted,  or  firndy  put 
together  and  abbreviated;  that  is,  as  concentration  goes  on 
anteriorli/  there  is  abbreviation  po.!t/en'o;Vy.  Even  the  tail 
sliows  grade;  for  great  length  or  size  or  functional  iniijor- 
tancc  is  actually  a'mark  of  inferior  grade,  other  things  being 
equal. 

4.  With  superior  cephalization  there  is  an  upward  rise 
in  the  head  extremity  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  this 
reaches  its  limit  in  nian.  in  which  it  becomes  erect.  With 
inferior,  there  is  the  reverse  condition,  and  the  limit  is  seen 
in  the  horizontal  fish. 

5.  With  inferior  cephalization  there  is  not  only  a  less  and 
less  concentrated  or  compacted  and  pei'fected  state  of  the 
whole  structure  before  and  behind,  but  in  its  lower  stages 
the  degradation  of  the  structure  extends  to  an  absence  of 
essential  parts,  as  teeth,  members,  senses ;  and  often  also  to 
a  gross  enlargement  of  the  body  beyond  the  size  which  the 
system  of  life  within  can  properly  wield,  and  in  this  case  the 
body  is  stupid  and  sluggish. 

Revised  by  David  S.  Jordax. 

Cephalo'nla  (anc.  Cephallenia:  in  Gr.  Kf(pa\\rivla) :  the 
largest  of  the  Ionian  islands;  one  of  the  nomarchies  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece;  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  west 
coast  of  Greece.  It  is  about  lat.  38'  X.  and  Ion.  20'  30'  E. 
The  greatest  length  is  32  miles,  and  the  area  302  sij.  miles. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  climate  is  ]ileasant.  and  the 
soil  is  mostly  thin.  The  highest  summit  risi-s  about  .5.000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  currants  and  olive  oil.  The  principal  towns  are  Argos- 
toli'and  Lixuri.  There  are  many  ancient  ruins  upon  the 
island.  This  island  was  called  iSamos  bv  Hoinei-.  Pop. 
(1879)  80,.543;  (1896)  83.363.     See  Ioxiax  Islaxus. 

Cephalop'oda  [from  Gr.  Kt(pa\-fi.  head+irouj.  ■iroS6s.  foot] : 
the  highest  class  of  the  Molliisra.  including  cuttlefishes, 
scpiids,  octopods,  se\)\a,s,  Nctutilus.  and  Argonauta  (paper- 
nautilus).  The  class  is  characterized  by  having  a  (listmct 
head  and  by  possessing  a  circle  of  arms  surrounding  the 
mouth.  The  arms  are  regarded  as  homologous  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  "foot"  of  other  moUusks.  The  arms  are  pro- 
vided with  suckers,  the  efficiencv  of  which  is  in  most  cases 
gri'atly  increased  by  numerous  fine  hooks  arranged  around 
their  margins. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a  maiille.  whi<-li  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  bag  or  cone,  from  the  open  mouth  of  which  project 
the  head  and  arms.  This  covering  contains  much  muscular 
ti.ssue.  It  is  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  body  along  the  dor- 
sal line.  The  water  can  pa.ss  freely  into  the  mouth  cavity 
around  the  collar;  but  when  the  numtle  contracts,  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  it  may  fit  so  closely  to  the  neck  that 
the  water  can  not  return  by  the  same  way,  but  is  forcibly 
expelled  through  a  tube  called  the  siphon,  connecting  with 
the  mantle  cavity.  By  this  means  the  animal  may  be  pro- 
jected backward  through  the  water,  .sometimes  with  great 
rapidity.  By  means  of  these  movements  the  water  is  also 
driven  over  the  gills  which  project  into  the  nmntle  cham- 
ber, anil  thus  respiration  is  accomplished.  In  some  forms, 
as  in  the  sipiids,  the  mantle  may  be  raised  into  folds,  which 
constitute  the  so-called  fins  which  aid  in  directing  the  luove- 
ments  through  the  water. 

The  nervous  system  is  highly  developed  and  greatly  cen- 
tralized.    The  eyes  are  very  large  and  conspicuous,  and  in 
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many  forms  are  remarkably  like  those  of  vertebrates,  al- 
thou"j,'h  ditfering  from  them"  in  very  important  |iarticulars, 
both  in  struotiire  and  manner  of  development.  The  ears, 
two  in  number,  consist  each  of  a  single  sac  imliedded  in 
the  head,  containing  a  watery  liquid  in  which  is  a  single 
otolith. 

A  cartilaginous  skeleton  is  present  which  surrounds  cer- 
tain of  tlie  nerve  centers,  supports  the  eyes  and  ears,  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  mouth  possesses 
two  jaws  verv  much  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot. 

In  some  forms  an  extemal  shell  is  developed,  e.  g.  in  the 
nautilus;  in  others  a  shell  more  or  less  rudimentary  is  im- 
bedded in  the  mantle,  and  is  known  as  the  "pen"  in  the 
squid  and  "  cuttlebone  "  in  the  cuttlefish ;  while  still  others, 
e.  g.  octopi,  are  devoid  of  both. 

There  is  present  in  most  forms  an  ink-sac,  which  opens 
bv  a  duct  within  the  anus.  It  contains  a  black  fluid 
which  the  animal  discharges  into  the  water,  therel)y  render- 
ing it  so  cloudv  that  it  may  escape  when  attacked  by  ene- 
mies. The  contents  of  the  ink-sac  of  certain  forms  is  the 
india  ink  or  sepia  of  commerce. 

The  cephalopods  are  marine  and  carnivorous  in  their 
habits.  Thev  are  placed  in  two  orders.  The  first,  Tetrn- 
branchiafa,  are  those  whicli  have  four  gills,  a  chambered 
shell,  and  a  siphon  not  closed  into  a  tube.  They  also  pos- 
sess numerous  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth.  The  only 
living  forms  are  of  the  genus  Xnuiilus.  found  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  Members  of  this  order  were  very  nu- 
merous tliroughout  geological  times,  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
upward.  Their  shells  are  characteristic  of  certain  geo- 
logical formations.  The  most  common  are  those  of  the 
genera  Orthoceras,  Baculites,  Goniatites,  Cendites,  and  Am- 
monites. 

The  second  order,  Dihranchiata,  are  those  which  have 
two  gills  in  the  mantle-chamber,  bear  eight  or  ten  arms 
with  suckers,  and  have  the  siphon  formed  into  a  tube.  In 
one  group,  the  Decaeera,  or  Deeapuda.  there  are  ten  arms, 
two  differing  materially  from  the  others.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  cuttlefishes,'  the  squids,  spirula,  and  the  fossil 
IJelemnites.  The  other  group,  Octopoda.  includes  the  vari- 
ous forms  commonly  known  as  octopi,  or  devil-fish. 

David  S.  Jord.vn. 

Cephren :  See  Kephrek. 

CVraiu'.  or  Zeram' :  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago ; 
the  largest  of  the  Jloluccas  except  one.  It  is  between  Burn 
and  Piipua,  about  3°  S.  of  the  equator  (see  map  of  East  In- 
dies, ref.  8-1).  Its  length  E.  and  W.  is  nearlv  200  miles, 
and  its  area  about  6,9.50  sq.  miles.  Pop.  200,000.  It  is 
partly  occupied  by  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which, 
NusaKeli,  rises  aijout  11.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  vegetation  here  is  luxuriant,  and  the  highlands,  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  clove  and  nutmeg  grow 
wild  in  C!eram.  which  also  produces  the  sago-palm  in  abun- 
dance. The  lowlands  are  peopled  by  Malays,  who  are  liold 
sailors.  The  mountains  are  inhaliited  by  fierce  Alf uros.  The 
Dutch  claim  the  sovereignty  of  this  island. 

Ceramics:  See  Keramics. 

Cerami'CUS  [Gr.  KepaneiKds.  dei'iv.  of  itepo/ios.  earthen- 
ware] :  name  of  a  region  at  Athens,  partly  witlK>ut  and 
partly  within  the  walls,  and  conni'Cted  by  the  Dipylum  gate. 
Inner  Ceramicus  extended  over  tlie  Agora,  or  market-place. 
Here  popular  assemblies  and  the  senate  met  for  business, 
and  the  district  was  adorned  with  porticoes,  the  Prytaneum, 
the  Tlieseum,  and  other  public  buildings.  Outer  Ceramicus 
was  a  suburb,  where  funeral  eulogies  were  made  over  those 
who  had  died  in  battle  and  where  their  ashes  were  inurned. 
Here  the  Athenians  ereeteil  inscribed  statuary  to  celebrate 
their  heroe.s. 

Ceras'tes  [Gr.  xtpiarns.  horneil,  horned  animal,  deriv.  of 
Hipas,  horn] :    a   genus   of  venomous  serpents,   the   horned 
vipers,   of    Northern    Africa 
and  India,  having  a  flattened 
head,  two  rows  of  plates  under 
the  tail,  and  keeled  but  not 
spinous  scales.      'I'he  nostril 
is  small  and  semi-lunar.     Its 
name    is    derived    from    the 
horned    scale    which     grows 
upon  the  eyelids  of  the  male. 
.Si'vcral     dc.'idly     species     of 
Clotho  of  West  and  South  Africa  have  somewhat  similar 
horns,  and  are  by  some  included  in  this  cognate  genus. 


Cerastes. 


Ce'rates  [from  Lat.  cera'fum,  wax-plaster,  deriv.  of  cera, 
wax ;  cf.  Lat.  cero'fum,  wax  =  Gr.  KripwT6i'] :  unctuous  prepa- 
rations consisting  of  oil  or  lard,  which  have  their  consist- 
ency increased  by  the  addition  of  wax,  resin,  or  spermaceti, 
in  order  to  ]5revent  too  great  a  diffusion  of  the  ointment  when 
it  is  api^lied  to  the  skin.  Cerates  are  employed  to  soothe 
irritation  of  the  skin,  or  to  bring  in  contact  with  it  some 
powerful  medicinal  substance,  such  as  cantharides. 

Cerati'tes  [from  Gr.  xepas.  Keparos.  horn] :  a  genus  of  the 
fossil  cephalopods.  of  the  family  t'l' rat  it  idee  :  characteristic 
of  the  Triassic  and  Permian  rocks.  The  shell  is  coiled  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  lobes  of 
the  sutures  serrated,  while  the  intervening  curves  toward 
the  aperture  are  simple. 

Ceratodon'tidse  [from  Gr.  uipat.  -aros,  horn  +  o5ous, 
Mvros,  tooth] :  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Sirenoidei, 
supposed,  until  recently,  to  be  extinct,  but  lately  discovered 
to  be  represented  by  living  species  in  certain  Australian 
rivers.  The  discovery  of  these  living  forms  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  actually  the  most  important,  of  mod- 
ern additions  to  ichthyology.  The  body  is  elongated,  and 
of  nearly  equal  height  from  the  head  to  the  post-ventral 
region,  but  thence  tapers  backward  toward  the  tail ;  the 
scales  are  large,  oblong,  and  are  regularly  imbricated  ;  they 
have  the  surfaces  seulptui'ed  with  several  concentric  lines 
of  growth,  and  the  margins  are  rounded,  entire,  and  mem- 
branaceous. The  anatomical  peculiarities  are  numerous, 
but  can  not  be  here  signalized.  Previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  most  noteworthy  characters  of  the  living  Ceratodon- 
tidce.  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  representatives  of  the 
family  were  characteristic  of  the  Secondary  epoch,  and  that 
they  had  not  survived  beyond  the  Triassic  period.  It  was 
with  great  astonishment,  therefore,  that  the  discovery  of 
living  species  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Australia  was  hailed. 
The  living  forms  have  even  been  generally  regarded  sis 
actually  congeneric  with  the  Triassic  species  ;  but  this  _ 
seems  to  lie  questionable,  and  the  differences  between  the  ■ 
dental  lamina'  of  the  living  and  extinct  species  are  suffl-  " 
ciently  great  to  warrant  generic  differentiation  independent 
of  any  hypothetical  considerations.  For  the  living  forms 
the  name  Keoceratodus,  proposed  l.iy  Castelnau,  may  be  re- 
tained. The  only  certainly  known  living  species  {X.  fusteri) 
was  first  iliscovered  in  1870  by  Mr.  Giiard  Ki-eft,  curator  of . 
the  Australian  Museum  at  Sydney,  in  a  river  of  Queensland,! 
but  has  since  lieen  found  in  other  streams.  The  fish  is  saidl 
to  frequently  leave  the  water  and  go  on  the  land  at  night.] 
It  feeds  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  vegetable  matter,  such  asj 
the  leaves,  etc.,  of  various  plants.  It  attains  a  length  some-1 
times  of  about  6  feet.  The  extinct  species  of  the  familyj 
flourished  chiefly  during  the  deposition  of  the  Jura.ssic  anal 
Triassic  formations  in  Europe  anil  America,  and  were! 
among  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  of  the  fishesi 
of  those  epochs.  Lentil  the  discovery  of  the  living  forms! 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  shark-like  animals :  thusl 
the" finding  of  the  Australian  species  has  not  only  greatly! 
extended  the  range  in  time  of  an  ancient  type,  but  has  en- 
abled us  to  recognize  the  affinities  of  the  later,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  them,  of  a  long  series  of  other  extinct  forms. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Ceratonia :  See  Carob. 

Cer'berns  (in  Gr.  Ke'p/Sepcs) :  tlie  triple-headed  dog  which, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  imagined,  guarded  the  portal  of  the 
infernal  regions.     He  was  represented  as  having  a  mane, 
ami  tail  conqiosed  of  serpents:  the  poets  gave  him  as  manyj 
heads  as  they  wi-shed.    He  resi.sted  only  those  who  attemptedi 
to  come  out  of  Hades.     Oriiheus  charmed  him  with  his  lyre, 
and  Hercules  is  said  to  have  overi)Owcrcil  him  and  dragged 
him  out.     The  name  Cerberus  was  given  by  Hevelius  to  a 
northern  constellation. 

Cerca'ria  [from  Gr.  KtpKos.  tail]:  the  larval  form  of  va- 
rious Irematodr  worjus  (/V/.s/»;;(f/,  Jiilharzia,  etc.).  The  adult 
worm  of  l)ititi)ni(i  hcptilli-iiiii,  the  liver-fluke,  a  parasite  in 
the  liver  of  many  mauimals.  deposits  thousanils  of  <'ggs  in 
the  liver,  which  find  their  way  through  the  bile  duct  into 
the  intestines,  and  from  these  pass  out,  and  are  finally 
washed  by  rains  into  pools,  where  they  develop  into  free 
swimming  embryos,  which  in  a.  short  time  find  their  way 
into  the  tissues"  of  a  snail,  Lininra  truncatnJa.  These 
embryos  further  develo])  into  a  form  called  Redia.  The 
redicp  give  rise  to  the  Ci'rcaria,  the  typical  larva'  of  the  worm. 
The  ctrcaria  finally  escape  from  the  snails  when  the  latter 
make  excursions  on  land.    They  become  encysted  on  the 
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grass,  an<l  are  swallowed  with  the  food  of  cattle  or  sheep. 
They  develop  in  the  intestines  of  the  host,  and  pass  to  the 
liver,  where  they  live  till  they  deposit  ejtgs,  and  the  cycle 
again  begins,  i'lie  liver-Uuke  is  found  in  nniny  animals, 
including  man.  It  is  injurious,  and  may  be  fatal  to  its  hosts. 
See  Tkkmatoua.  L)-  S.  .Jordan. 

Cer'cis  canaden'sis.  Redbnd.  or  Jndas-tri'p:  a  small 
tree  of  the  familv  Lef/umiiidud':  a  native  of  I  lie  V.  S. ;  eul- 
tivateil  as  an  orna"mental  tree.  It  has  cordate,  pointed  leaves, 
and  red-pnrple  flowei-s  in  umiiel-like  clusters.  It  flowers 
early  in  the  spring,  before  its  leaves  are  opened.  See  Judas- 
tree. 

Cercoce'bns  [from  Gr.  xtpKos.  tail  +  Kfjfloi.  monkey]:  a 
genus  of  long-tailed  African  monkeys,  collectively  called 


^v^vV"^:'! 


Cercoct'lius  fuliginosus. 

" mangabcys "'  by  BufTon.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
ludicrous  antics,  their  almost  constant  grotesijue  grinning, 
and  their  general  good  temper.  The  sooty  monkey  (Cercu- 
cebus  fuli'(ji>ioxu»)  is  the  best  known. 

Cercopiflie'cns  [from  Gr.  k4pkos.  tail -f- irfflrjKos,  ape]:  a 
genus  of  small,  long-tailed  African  monkeys,  the  type  of 


,>Vfe>'^^' 


Cercopithecus  cynosunis. 

the  family  CercopifJteciflm.  The  species  are  very  numerous. 
They  have  mostly  long  liair.  and  long  and  large  tails,  which 
they  carry  over  the  back.  They  are  collectively  called  gue- 
nons  by  some  authors.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  mal- 
broiick  {Cercopithecus  cynosums),  or  dog-tailed  monkey. 

Ce'real  [from  Lat.  rcreaUx.  pertaining  to  Cere-%  the  god- 
dess of  agriculture;  cf.  cerealia.  I  lie  festival  of  Ce're«,  the 
erains] :  Bread  or  grain  was  once  called  cerealia  mtinera 
^Jcreal  gifts,  or  gifts  of  Ceres).  In  modem  language,  cereal 
as  an  adjective  means  pertaining  to  edilile  grain  or  bread- 
stuffs,  ius  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  barley  ;  as  a  noun  it  denotes 
those  articles  of  food. 


Corea'lia,  or  Cereal  Plant.f:  the  plants  which  produce 
edible  grains,  and  are  cult ivaled  for  seeds,  which  arc  used 
as  lireadstutfs.  They  belong  to  the  order  GramimB  (true 
grasses),  although  Ijuckwheat,  a  member  of  the  knot-weed 
familv,  is  sometimes  classed  with  cereals,  but  differs  widely 
in  structure  and  characters.  Having  been  cultivated  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity  and  modified  by  cultivation,  their 
original  forms  and  native  coiiiitrics  can  not  be  ascertained. 
DifTiculty  is  found  in  arranging  the  numerous  varieties  in 
their  proper  species.  The  most  important  cereal  grasses  are 
wheat  ( 7V(7iVM/H),l>arley  {Horde urn),  maize  (Zeii).  rye  (Secale), 
rice  (Oryza),  and  oats  (Avena).  Rice  is  the  chief  food  of  a 
greater  number  of  the  human  family  than  any  other  grain, 
but  wheat  is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior  as  a  material 
for  bread  to  all  the"  other  cei-eals.  Jlai7.e  will  thrive  in 
regions  which  arc  too  warm  for  wheat.  The  cereal  grains 
are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ferniented  and 
distilled  liquors.  Revised  by  L.  II.  Bailey. 

Cerebel'liini  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  ce'rebnim,  brain ;  used  in 
cla-ss.  T^at.  only  in  sense  of  small  brain,  but  used  by  mediieval 
translators  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  to  render  Gr.  Trap(yKf(pa\ls, 
hinder  brain,  hence  its  modern  use]:  the  little  brain,  or  the 
lobe  back  of  and  above  the  medulla  oblongata.  See  Brain. 
Cerebro-spiiial  Fluid  :  a  serous  liquid,  of  alkaline  reac- 
tion, containing  a  small  percentage  of  saline  and  animal 
matters.  It  fills  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  arach- 
noid membrane  and  pia-mater,  both  withiu  the  skull  and  the 
vertebral  canal.  It  prevents  injury  from  concussions  and 
shocks,  anil  perhaps  prevents  umlue  pressure  upon  the  brain 
by  withdrawing  itself  into  the  spinal  canal  at  times  when 
t  lie  brain  contains  more  blood  than  usual.  In  certain  diseases 
it  is  secreted  in  great  excess. 
Cerebro-spiiial  Meningitis:  See  Meningitis. 
Cercop'sis :  a  genus  of  Australian  geese,  of  which  there  is 
but  one  Known  species,  C.  novas  hnllandice.  remarkable  for 
its  very  short  and  thickened  bill.  Unlike  other  geese,  it  sel- 
dom seeks  the  water.  It  is  large  and  easily  domesticated, 
but  is  (piarrelsome,  and  when  tamed  is  so  fierce  that  it  has 
not  been  generally  bred. 

Ce'res:  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddess  of  agriculture, 
whom  the  (ireeks  called  Denieter.  and  to  whrmi  men  were 
sujiposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  gift  of  bread-stuffs.  She  was 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  by  Rhea,  and  the 
mother  of  Proserpine,  known  also  as  Cora  in  the  Eleusynian 
legenils.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cronos,  she  was  devoured 
by  her  father;  but  he  gave  her  forth  again  after  taking 
the  emetic  which  Metis  had  given  liim.  By  her  brother  Zeus 
she  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpine).  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  myth  of  Ceres  was  the  abduc- 
tion of  her  daughter  by  Pluto,  and  the  long  search  which 
Ceres  made  for  her.  Persephone,  while  gathering  flowers  in 
Xysia,  Asia,  was  carried  to  the  lower  world  by  Pluto  (the 
Latin  legend  puts  the  rape  at  Enna,  Sicily):  the  mother 
searched  long  for  her,  and  on  discovering  her  abode  left 
Olympus  in  anger  to  dwell  among  men.  diffiising  blessings 
of  civilization  and  plenty  where  she  abode.  Zeus  eventually 
released  the  daughter,  and  she  and  her  mother  went  again 
to  dwell  on  Olympus,  and  the  earth  renewed  her  fertility. 
But  Persephone,  having  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate  in 
Hades,  was  decreed  to  dwell  there  for  a  third  part  of  each 
year.  These  are  legends  denoting  the  cycle  of  vegetable 
growth.  Though  the  details  of  the  story  vary  considerably, 
nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  it  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea 
embodied  in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention  to 
Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  her  woi'ship.  on  which  were 
based  the  Ki.KisvxiAN  JIvsteries  {q.  v.).  'I  he  Greeks  revered 
Demeter  as  the  source  of  the  practical  arts  which  had  their 
origin  in  agriculture.  Her  chief  festivals  were  the  Eleusinia 
and  the  Thesmophoria.  Her  cult  came  to  Rome  through 
Sicily;  her  great  Latin  festival  was  the  Cerealia:  her  tempio 
at  Rome  was  mjule  the  archives  of  the  state.  See  Proser- 
pine. 

Ceres :  an  a.steroid  discovered  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo  in  .Ian., 
1801.  It  was  the  fli-st  asteroid  ever  discovered.  Its  apparent 
size  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  seventh  magni- 
tude. 

Cc'reilS  [from  Lat.  ce'reua,  waxen,  deriv.  of  ce'ra,  wax ;  in 
allusion  to  the  coluinnaror  ta|ier-like  form  of  one  species]  :  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Caclacete.  It  comprises  about 
200  species,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  flowers.  The  Ce- 
reus  gpiciosissimus,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  cultivated  in 
greenliouses.     Its  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  fine  scarlet 
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color,  and  its  fruit,  when  well  ripened,  is  delicious.  The 
night-blooming  cereiis  (Cerens  gmndifionis).  a  native  of 
Soutli  America,  bears  large,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers, 
W'liich  expand  and  fade  in  a  few  hours.  It  has  been  used  in 
medicine  a.s  an  antispasmodic. 

Cerignola.  ch«-reen-yo'la"a:  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy; 
in  the  province  of  Foggia ;  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Foggia  (see  map 
of  Italy,  ref.  6-G).  It  has  a  college  and  several  convents ; 
also  miinufactures  of  linen.  The  Spaniards  gained  here  a 
decided  victory  over  tlie  French  in  1503.  and  the  French 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  was  killed  in  tliat  action. 
Pop.  35.400. 

Cer'igO  (anc.  Cythera:  in  Gr.  Kienpa):  one  of  tlie  Ionian 
islands;  now  constituting,  with  the  neighboring  small  isl- 
ands, an  eparchy  of  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Greece;  is  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  tlie  Morea  (see  map  of 
Greece,  ref."  18-K).  Area.  110  sq.  miles.  Tlie  surface  is 
mountainous  and  rocky.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  but  [iroduces 
some  wheat,  olives,  grapes,  etc.  Here  are  two  remarkable 
stalactitie  caverns.  The  ancient  Cythera  w;is  sacred  to  Venus, 
and  said  to  be  her  favorite  residence.  Capital,  Capsali.  Pop. 
13.250. 

Ceriii'tlius:  tlie  founder  of  one  of  the  earliest  heretical 
sects  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  according  to  Irenipus.  a  con- 
temporary of  tile  jVpostle  John;  flourished,  according  to 
Euseljius,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  98-117.  He  was  a  con- 
verted Jew.  Iiorn  and  educated  in  Egypt.  Ijut  afterward  re- 
moved to  Asia  Jliiior.  where  he  propagated  his  ideas.  His 
system  is  decidedly  Gnostic.  He  taught  that  the  world  was 
not  made  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  a  certain  power  wliich 
was  separate  and  distinct  from  God.  though  an  emanation 
from  him.  He  also  taught  that  Jesus  was  not  born  of  a 
Virgin,  but  was  tlie  natural  offspring  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ; 
that  after  liis  liaptism  tlie  Clirist  came  down  into  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  and  that  toward  the  end  the  Christ  again 
flew  away  from  Jesus.  The  Gospel  of  .John  was  once  said  to 
have  special  reference  to  Cerinthus,  but  the  error  never  had 
any  foundation. 

Ce'rinill  [so  named  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius,  who  iso- 
lated it  in  1803.  aftiT  the  recently  (1801)  discovered  asteroid 
Ceres]  :  a  rare  metal  wliich  is  obtained  from  cerite.  Chem. 
symbol  Ce ;  atomic  weight  92.  It  is  not  employed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  but  its  oxalate  is  a  valuable  anti- 
emetic medicine  in  certain  cases.  Combined  with  oxygen, 
it  forms  two  oxides.  It  is  diflicult  to  procure  it  in  a  separate 
or  metallic  state. 

Ceriiuschi.  E.vrho:  economist;  b.  in  Milan.  Italy,  1831  ; 
fought  as  a  revolutionist  1848-49;  in  1850  engaged  in  bank- 
ing at  Paris.  On  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  commu- 
nists he  left  France  1871-73.  traveling  in  Egypt.  China,  and 
Japan;  visited  England  in  1876  and  the  U.  S.  in  1877.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  bhnetallism  ;  author  of  Mecaniqne  de 
rfjclianr/e  (1S05) ;  llhisiaiiH  di'x  Societi's  co-operafires  (ISfifi) ; 
i)^.wo»/•.^■(lH71);  Silivr  \'iiitlimled  {1S~C)):  Le  liiini'inllisme 
aquiitzi'ct  ihnii  (\H><.\)\  Analnmie  de  la  Monnaie  (1886);  and 
numerous  other  works.     I),  at  Mentone,  May  11,  1896. 

Cerreto  Siliiuita.  cliar-ra't«-sa"'an-nee'taa  :  a  town  of  Italy ; 
in  the  province  of  Henevento;  on  a  slope  of  the  Apennines  ; 
33  miles  N.  K.  of  Capua  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  6-F).  It  has 
a  cathedral  with  fine  paintings,  a  collegiate  church,  and 
manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  cloth.     Pop.  5.450. 

Cer'ro  do  I'as'co ;  a  city  of  l\>ru ;  capital  of  the  department 
of  Juniu  and  of  tlu^  jirovince  and  district  of  its  name  ;  situ- 
ated in  a  bleak  mountain  valley.  1-1.280  feet  above  the  sea 
(see  map  of  South  America,  rc'f.  5-B).  Pop.  in  1880  about 
14,000.  It  is  built  on  very  irregular  ground,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  iiouses  have  no  architectural 
pretensions.  Owing  to  tlie  great  elevation  the  climate  is 
very  severe  ;  liail  and  snow  are  common  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  from  October  to  April  lliere  are  violent  rain- 
storms. The  population  varies  greatly  with  the  season  and 
with  the  yield  of  the-  silver  mines  which  gave  rise  to  the 
town.  These  extend  over  a  large  tract  of  mountain  laud. 
and  are  among  the  richest  in  Die  world  :  there  are  said  to  be 
over  2.000  veins,  and  many  hundred  mines  have  l)ecu  opened. 
The  .silver  was  discovered  in  \&M)  by  a  t^uieliua  slie|pherd. 
and  the  yield  since  (hat  time  lias  been  nearly  ;i;5(IO,000.000. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  it  decreased  greatly,  not  be- 
cause the  deposits  were  exhausted.  l)ut  from  lacli  of  labor 
and  proper  mining  appliances.  The  Cerro  de  Pa.sco  mines 
are  still  the  principal  source  of  the  Peruvian  silver-supply. 


the  annual  output  being  about  1,750,000  oz.  In  1891  118 
mines  were  worked.  In  1889  the  mines  were  ceded  for  a 
long  term  to  the  "  Peruvian  Corporation,"  represented  by 
Micliael  Grace.  The  Oroya  R.  R.  is  to  lie  continued  to  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  which  at  present  (1893)  has  a  short  local  railroad. 

See  A.  D.  Hodges.  Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Geology 
of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Inst,  of  Mining 
Engineers  (1888);  Paz  SolAaM,  Diccionario  geografico-esta- 
distieo  del  Peru  (1877).  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cer'ro  Gor'tlo :  a  celebrated  battle-field  and  mountain- 
pass  in  Jlexico.  through  which  the  National  road  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  pa.sses.  Here  Gen.  Scott  defeated 
a  greatly  superior  force  of  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  Apr. 
18.  1847.  Following  up  his  success  at  Vera  Cruz,  Scott's 
army  had  arrived  at  Plan  del  Rio,  a  small  plain  50  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz,  when  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  pass 
of  Cerro  Gordo  had  been  fortified  by  Santa  Anna.  The  level 
ground  terminates  at  Plan  del  Rio,  from  which  the  road 
ascends  in  a  long  circuit  among  lofty  hills,  whose  command- 
ing jioints  had  been  fortified  by  the  enemy.  His  right  rested 
on  a  precipice  overhanging  an  impassable  ravine,  his  intrench- 
ments  extending  to  the  road,  on  whieli  was  placed  a  battery. 
On  the  other  side  the  lofty  and  difficult  height  of  Cerro  Gor- 
do commanded  the  approaches  in  all  directions.  Half  a  mile 
to  the  rear  of  this  height  the  Mexican  army,  numljering  up- 
ward of  13.000.  with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  was  encamped. 
Resolving  to  attempt  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  and  attack  in 
rear  while  threatening  his  front,  Scott  caused  daily  recon- 
noissances  to  be  made  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  i-oute  by  which 
to  reach  the  Jalapa  road  and  cutoff  the  retreat  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. A  road  was  made  through  dillicult  slopes  and  over 
chasms,  and  was  only  abandoned  when  a  further  prosecution  ■ 
of  the  work  would  have  brought  on  an  action.  Scott  now 
determined  to  gain  the  Jalapa  road  by  assaulting  and  carry- 
ing the  height  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  on  the  night  of  Apr.  i? 
issued  his  jilan  of  battle,  which  was  successfully  executed. 
Twiggs  was  re-enforced  during  the  night  by  Shields's  brigade, 
consisting  of  one  New  York  and  two  Illinois  regiments.  In 
selecting  their  ground  for  bivouacking  and  an  opposing 
height  for  a  battery,  a  sharp  combat  took  place,  but  the 
height  was  occupied  and  a  battery  of  three  24-pouiiders 
placed  thereon.  During  the  night  an  8-inch  howitzer  was 
with  great  difficulty  and  labor  placed  opposite  the  enemy's 
right  battery. 

Early  on  the  18th  the  general  attack  commenced.  Pil- 
low's brigade  twice  assaulted  the  enemy's  line  of  liatteries 
on  the  left ;  but.  though  unsuccessful,  they  served  to  distract 
their  opponents;  Twiggs's  division,  storming  the  strong  and 
vital  point  of  Cerro  Gordo,  pierced  the  center,  gained  com- 
mand of  all  the  intrenchments.  and  cut  them  off  from  sup- 
port;  Riley's  brigade  of  infantry  pushed  on  against  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy,  and,  the  guns  of  their  own  fort 
being  turned  on  them,  they  fled  in  confusion ;  Shields's  bri- 
gade bravely  assaidted  the  left,  carried  the  rear  battery  of 
five  guns  on  the  Jala]ia  road,  and  rendered  im]iortaiit  aid  in 
completing  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  At  an  early  part  of  the 
engagement  Gen.  Shields  received  a  severe  but  not  fatal 
wound,  being  shot  through  the  lungs.  The  moment  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  decided  the  reserve  forces  were  pushed 
on  toward  Jalapa  in  advance  of  the  pursuing  columns  of 
Twiggs's  division  and  Shields's  brigade  (the  latter  now  under 
Col.  E.  D.  Hakcr),  and  Gen.  Patterson  was  sent  to  take  com- 
mand. The  rout  was  complete:  3.000  )irisoners  were  taken, 
4.000  or  5.000  stand  of  arms,  and  43  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen. 
Scott's  loss  in  the  two  days  was  4:^1.  of  whom  63  were  killed. 
The  immedi<ate  result  of  this  important  battle  was  the  occu- 
pation of  .lalapa  tlie  next  day. 

Cpito  (ilonin  dc  Potosi':  afamous  mountain  of  Holivia; 
immediatclv  S.  W.  of  Potosi.  It  contains  rich  silver  mines. 
Altitude.  10.150  feet.     See  Potosi. 

Cpito  Largo:  a  northeastern  department  of  rruguay; 
between  the  Kio  Negro  and  the  Lagoa  Merim.  and  separated 
friim  Urazil  liv  the  river  Jaguariio.  Area.  5.753  s(|.  miles. 
Pop.  (If^liO)  25.041.  Capital.  Melo.  It  consists  of  rolling  or 
Inlly  grass  lauds,  well  suited  for  stock-raising,  which  is  the 
jiriiicipal  imhistry.  There  are  considerable  establishments 
for  salting  and  drying  meat.  H.  H.  S. 

Cer'ros  or  Ced'ros  Island  ;  a  large  island  belonging  to 
Mexico ;  off  the  west  coast  of  Ijower  California ;  lat.  28^  5'  to 
28"  35'  N. ;  forming  the  western  inclosurc  of  the  great  bay  of 
S.  Sebastian  Viscaino  (see  ma])  of  Mexico,  ref.  3-A).  Area, 
120  SI],  miles.  The  island  is  very  mountainous;  the  south- 
ern part  barren  ;  the  northern  more  fertile  and  covered  with 
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cedars  and  pines.  Goats  and  rabbits  abound,  and  there  are 
a  few  (leer.  It  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Tlie  climate 
is  very  dry,  but  it  is  subject  to  cloudbursts. 

Cprtaldo,  chiir-tald  do :  a  town  of  Itiily:  province  of 
Florence:  pictures(iuely  situated  on  the  Klsa ;  15  miles 
S.  W.  of  Florence  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  4-1)).  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hoccaccio,  whose  house  is  still  preserved.  Pop. 
of  coranunie  y.OOO. 

Certificate  [from  Jled.  Tiat.  ceWi'^Crt'/wni,  deriv.  of  certifi- 
ed re,  certify;  cfrlii.i,  certain  + /rtcecp,  make]:  in  law,  a 
letrallv  autlienticatcil  written  statement  made  by  a  court, 
judged  oHicer,  or  other  duly  authori/ed  person,  jiiving  notice 
of  tlie  existence  of  certain  facts:  as  the  certificate  in  which 
a  judfce  states  whether  t lie  title  to  real  property  came  in  ques- 
tion at  a  trial;  a  vessel's  certificate  of  registry  or  certificate 
of  clearance,  etc.  Revised  by  F.  Sturoks  Allkn. 

Ccrtiora'ri  [Ijat.,  to  be  informed,  certified  ;  the  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  writ  to  which  it  gives  the 
name] :  a  writ  issued  from  a  supreme  court  to  an  inferior 
court  or  a  special  body  having  judicial  powers,  such  as  com- 
missioners, magistrates,  jissessors  of  taxes,  etc.,  acting  in  a 
summary  manner  or  in  a  method  ilifTeri'iit  from  the  common 
law,  conimandirig  the  latter  to  return  the  records  of  a  mat- 
ter depending  before  it  to  the  superior  court.  Its  object  is 
to  bring  the  entire  record  of  the  inferior  tribunal  before  the 
superior  court  to  enable  the  latter  to  determine  whether  the 
former  had  jurisdiction,  or  h;ul  failed  to  proceed  iuicording 
to  the  essential  requirements  of  the  law.  It  is  applicable  to 
either  civil  or  criminal  cases.  When  used  as  a  means  of  re- 
view of  an  actual  decision  or  determination  made  by  the  in- 
ferior tribunal,  its  office  is  to  correct  errors  made  in  point  of 
law.  rather  than  to  reconsider  the  subject  on  niattersof  fact. 
Thus  if  a  board  of  ivssessors  of  taxes  should  decide  that  a 
bank  could  be  taxed  under  State  authority  upon  that  ^lor- 
tion  of  its  property  which  is  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  I  .  S. 
Government,  it  would  decide  a  point  of  law  which  might, 
by  means  of  a  writ  of  certiorari,  be  submitted  to  the  various 
State  courts,  and  finally  to  the  Supreme  (.'ourt  of  the  U.  S. 
This  writ  may  .-ilso  lie  resorted  to  for  the  ])urj)Ose  of  siqiply- 
'ng  any  defects  in  the  return  of  its  proueedings  by  the  in- 

rior  triinliuil  to  the  superior  court.  It  may  be  considered 
II  this  as|)ect  as  auxiliary  to  the  main  purpose  of  removing 

.•■  record  itself.  In  the  IT.  S.  the  issuance  of  the  writ  is 
.  iierally  provided  for  by  statutes.  But  if  the  statutes  make 
no  provision  for  it,  and  no  other  ntode  of  review  is  provided 
from  the  decisions  of  an  inferior  jurisdiction,  a  superior 
court  exercising  general  original  common-law  jurisdiction 
lias  inherent  authority  to  revise  the  proceedings  \)y  ci-rtiorari, 
unless  it  is  expressly  forliiddeu  to  do  so.  The  writ  issues 
only  to  inferior  courts  and  officers  exercising  judicial  func- 
tions, and  when  the  iu:t  to  be  reviewed  is  judicial  in  its  na- 
ture and  not  ministerial  or  legislative. 

Revised  by  IIkxrv  Wadk  Rorii;Rs. 

Certo'sa  rti  Pavi'a.  La:  a  celel)rated  Carthusian  monas- 
tery :  5  miles  .N.  of  I'avia.  Italy;  province  of  Pavia ;  in  the 
Gothic  style:  lounded  in  K-!!lij  by  Giovanni  (ialeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  the"first  Duke  of  Milan.  It' is  no  longer  a  monastery 
but  a  Government  properly.  Here  is  a  magnificent  church 
23.5  feet  long,  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
mosaics. 

Ceru'nien  [Mod.  Lat.,  deriv.  of  cera.  wax] :  the  ear  wax. 
It  is  a  yellowish,  oily  secretion  of  certain  small  glands  lying 
in  the  skin  of  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear.  These  glands 
are  ainilogous  to  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  and  their 
secretion  is  similar  to  the  .sebum.  It  .serves  to  attach  and 
cause  the  ^removal  of  foreign  bodies  which  enter  the  audi- 
tory meatus,  and  also  to  make  the  skin  jdiable  and  soft. 

Cc'rnsitc,  or  Cernssite  :  native  carbonate  of  lead  ;  oc- 
curs in  fibrous,  conipact,  and  earthy  ma.^ses,  and  in  numer- 
ous crystalline  forms  whic-h  may  be  referred  to  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  When  pure,  it  consists  of  \&i'2  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  and  8:i-r)8  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  77  per  cent,  of 
metallic  lead.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  colorless  and 
transparent,  with  an  adamantine  luster,  which  is  resinous 
on  fractured  surfaces.  Next  to  galemi,  cerusite  is  the  most 
common  ore  (jf  Irad. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miouei,.  de:  the  most  celebrated 
Spanish  author:  li.  .-lI  .Mcala  de  lleiiares  in  Oct..  l.")47(bap- 
tized  (let.  il).  Very  little  is  known  of  his  youtli.  In  l.'iOB 
we  fiiul  him  at  .Madrid,  and  in  the  folhiwing  year  he  was 
t.aken  to  Rome  bv  the  papal  legate  (iiulio  ,\ci|uaviva,  a 
friend  of  letters.     In  1571  he  took  part  in  the  naval  battle 


of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  lost  the  use  of  his  left  arm.  and  on 
his  return  home  in  1575  he  was  capt\ired  by  Algerine  pi- 
rates. Hansonu'd  in  158(1.  he  returned  to  Spain  and  here 
served  in  the  campaign  against  Portugal  and  the  Azores. 
In  lg8;S  he  retired  from  the  service  in  Portugal.  In  the 
next  vear  he  published  the  pastoral  romance  Galatea.  This 
worklieissaidtohaVB  written  to  win  the  hand  of  I),  ("atalina 
di'  Palaeios  Salazar  y  Voznu'diano.  whom  he  nuirried  Dec. 
12,  1584.  In  the  years  1.58.5-i)2  t'ervantes  wrote  for  the 
.stage.  Of  the  twenty  or  more  plays  which  he  is  reported  as 
having  i)roduced  only  yumaticia,  Et  Irato  de  Argel,  and  a 
number  of  entremexe.%  published  in  1015,  have  come  down  to 
us.  During  the  imprisonment  to  which  for  some  unknown 
cau.se  he  was  subjected  from  1.5!)9  to  IGOl.  Cervantes  com- 
posed the  principal  work  of  his  life,  the  social  ronunice  Don 
Qui/ule  (q.  v.),  the  first  part  of  which  was  printed  in  l(i()5,the 
secoiul  in  1616.  This  work  made  its  author  fanu)us  not  only 
in  Spain  but  in  the  whole  of  Kurope.  After  the  i)ublieation 
of  the  first  part  of  his  Don  Qiiijote,  Cervantes  wrote,  under 
the  title  of  JVovelas  UJeiiiplarex  (published  lOl;!),  a  series  of 
novels  of  adventure,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  novel  of  this 
kind.  The  best  of  these  tales  are  La  Uitauita.  La  Iliix- 
tre  Fregona,  and  El  Casamiento  Engaiioso.  His  last  work 
was  another  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Los  Trabajos  de  I'ir- 
silfs  1/  Sigisni  iiiida.  Cervantes  died  A  pr.  2:5. 1616  (Gregorian 
calendar).  The  best  Spanish  biography  of  Cervantes  is  still 
Navarrete"s  Vida  di-  Jligiiel  I'ermntm  .SV/ocfrfra  (Madrid. 
1819);  a  late  English  work  is  by  James  Fitznniurice-Kelly 
(London,  1892).  lliiXRv  R.  Lano.  " 

Cervera  y  Topete.  Don  Pasqcale.  de:  rear-admiral  of 
Spanish  navy;  b.  Feb.  18.  18;J9;  graduated  at  the  naval 
academy  of  San  Fernando;  was  commissioned  to  foreign 
service  in  1859.  In  1898  in  the  war  between  the  V.  S.  and 
Spain  he  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  ."Vtlantic.  In  an  en- 
gagement off  Santiago  de  (,'uba,  July  :i.  1898.  all  his  slii|)s  were 
destroyed  and  Cervera  himself  svas  taken  pri.soner.  liy  a  II.  S. 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson. 

Cer'vida!  [Mod.  Lat..  deriv.  of  Lat.  eerrus,  deer] :  a  family 
of  mammals  of  the  order  I'ngulata  and  sub-order  Artiodac- 
ti/ta,  containing  the  deer  and  related  types.  The  genera  of 
t'lr  "■  ■"      '  ~     "    ■ 
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le  family  are  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Mo-^rhus;  (2)  ITi/dro- 
^  'otes ;  (■i)  Cervulus :  (4)  Pudii,  Fiircifer,  Coassus,  Bla.ito- 
cerus,  Cariacus,  and  Capreohis;  (5)  Ili/elapli ns,  Jincerriix. 
Jiitsa,  Cervus,  Elaphurux,  and  Daina;  (G)  liangifer;  and 
(7)  Aires,    See  Dekr. 

Cerviii.  Mont,  mon  sSr  vSiV  (in  Germ.  JIatterhorn):  a 
peak  of  tlie  Pennine  Alps,  between  the  canton  of  Valais,  in 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  in  Italy;  12  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Monte  Rosa.  It  rises  14,705  feet  above  sea-level.  Within 
;10()0  feet  of  the  top  it  is  exceedingly  sleep,  resembling  an 
obelisk  of  rock.  The  summit  was  first  reached  by  the  artist 
Whymper  with  three  companions  an<i  three  guides,  on  July 

14,  1865,  when  several  of  the  party  were  killed. 
Cesall)iiio.  clufy-saal-jieenH.  often  Anglicized  as  Ca'sal'- 

pln.  .\xoiiKA:  physiologist  and  botanist;  b.  in  Arczzo,  Tus- 
amy,  in  1519.  He  wjis  I'rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  at 
Pisa,  and  phvsician  to  Po]ic  ClenuTit  N'lll.  lie  wrote  ylr« 
JUedica  (1001),  and  an  inqjortaut  work  (hi  I'Idiilx  (De  Plan- 
tis,  1,583),  in  which  he  propouiuled  at!  improved  system  of 
botany.  He  was  the  first  who  projuised  a  natural  systeni  of 
classification  on  philosophical  principles.  1).  in  Rome,  Feb. 
2:i.  1003. 

Cesari.  chayzaa-rw.  GirsEPPF, :  painter  :  sometimes  called 
Il  Cavahf.red'Ari'ino  and  Giisei'I'INO  (Fr.  Le  Joseplrin); 
1).  at  Arpino  or  Rome,  Italy,  about  1.508:  pupil  of  Jlotta 
and  Orsi.  He  worked  mosll'y  in  Rome;  was  patronized  by 
several  i)opes.  and  was  very  suceessftil  and  pojiular.  He 
was  the  chief  of  the  conventional  school,  ojiiiosed  by  the 
naturalists,  the  Caracci.  the  Caravaggio.  and  their  scholars. 
His  works  display  much  skill  in  execution,  but  are  deficient 
in  simplicity.  The  best  of  them  are  histiu'ical  scenes  in  the 
Capitol.     D'.  in  Rome.  July  3.  1641). 

Cesarot'ti,   Melchiore;  poet;  b.   in   Padua.  Italy.  May 

15,  1730;  educated  at  the  university  of  his  mitive  city,_  and 
early  became  professor  there  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1768  of 
Grei'k  and  Hebrew.  When  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  French 
he  ailvoeated  their  cause  and  was  made  Knightrof  the  Iron 
Crown  by  Xapoleon  I.  He  made  metrical  tl-anslations  of  the 
Tliad  (eiititled  La  Morte  di  Eltnre)  and  of  Macidierson's 
Ossian  (1763).  Cesiirotti  wrote  On  the  Philosoplig  of^  Lan- 
giuKje  and  On  tlie  Pliilosopli}/  of  Taste,  etc.  D.  Nov.  3, 
1808.     His  works  were  publislled'  in  42  vols.  8vo.  (1800-13). 
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Ceseiia,  chay-zay'niiti  (Lat.  Ccesena) :  a  town  of  Italy ;  in 
province  of  Forli ;  on  tliu  railway  between  Bologna  and  An- 
coiia;  15  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Forli  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref. 
■4^E).  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  is  close  to 
the  river  Savio.  It  has  a  cathedral :  a  Capuchin  church,  in 
which  is  a  fine  paintini,'  by  Guercino;  a  library  foumh-d  in 
1453 ;  and  several  convents.  It  has  sulphur  mines  in  the  vi- 
cinity.    Pop.  39,500. 

Cesnola,  chcsnohiii',  Luigi  Palma.  di:  archaeologist;  b. 
near  Turin,  Italy,  July  29,  1882;  received  his  education  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy;  was  in  the  war  for  Italian  in- 
dependence, and  in  the  Crimean  war ;  removed  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1860 ;  volunteered  in  the  military  service  of  the  U.  S. ; 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Fciurth  Regiment  of  the  New 
York  Cavalry,  and  served  with  distinction.  After  the  war 
he  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  consul  to  Cyprus.  During  his  residence  in 
this  island  Di  Cesnola  made  excavations  resulting  in  re- 
markable discoveries  of  statuary,  pottery,  jewelry,  and  other 
objects  of  art,  which  were  purchased  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  and  constitute  the  Cesnola 
collection.  In  1878  he  returned  to  Cyprus  and  made  other 
important  discoveries.  On  his  return  to  New  York  in  1877 
he  was  made  director  of  the  museum  ;  in  1880  Columbia  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1878  he  pub- 
lished lifsi'nixlii'x  (vid  Discoveries  in  Cyprus.    See  Cyprus. 

Ces'pedos  y  Bor'ges.  Carlos  Manuel,  de :  Cuban  revolu- 
tionist ;  b.  in  Bayamo.  Apr.  18,  1819 :  studied  law  at  Hava- 
na and  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  in  1843  was  banished  from 
Spain  for  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Gen.  Prim.  Re- 
turning to  Cuba  in  1844,  he  practiced  law  in  his  native  town, 
and  was  a  leader  of  those  who  secretly  endeavored  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  island.  In  1868  he  headed  an  in- 
surrection near  Yara,  and  was  soon  joined  by  several  thou- 
sand men,  a  great  part  of  the  rural  population  adhering  to 
him.  A  congress  of  fifteen  representatives  met  at  Quai- 
maro  in  Apr.,  1869,  promulgated  a  republican  constitution, 
and  proclaimed  Cespedes  president.  lie  had  already  issued 
a  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves.  The  first  successes  were 
followed  by  reverses.  Cespedes  was  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  was  shot  while  resisting  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture him,  Mar.  22,  1874.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cespedes.  or  Razzionere,  Pablo,  de ;  b.  in  Cordova, 
Spain,  in.  1538;  iMhu'ated  at  Alcala  de  Ilenares ;  studied 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  there;  went  to  Rome  on 
leaving  the  univei'sity  and  stutlied  painting  under  Federigo 
Zucchero,  especially  the  works  of  Rapliael  and  of  Jlichael 
Angelo.  Cespedes  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1577  was  in- 
stalled in  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  He  was 
noted  as  a  po(!t,  paititer,  architect,  and  sculptor;  and  exe- 
cuted the  frescoes  in  S.  Carlo  in  Corso,  in  Ara  Cadi,  and 
Trinitii  di  j\Ionti.  A  Lust  Supper,  at  Cordova,  is  his  best 
picture;  wrote  poem  on  Art.  of  Paint ini/.  D.  in  Cordova, 
July  26,  1608.     See  his  Life  by  Turino  (Madrid,  1868). 

Cesspool :  a  well  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage  and 
drainage  (jf  a  house.  Its  location  should  be  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  its  walls  should  be  cemented,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  soil.  In  a  lime- 
.stone  region  the  cesspool  is  often  carried  down  into  the  rock 
imtil  fissures  are  foiuid,  and  the  sewage  and  water  then  nm 
away.  Usually,  however,  the  cesspool  is  not  deep,  and  its 
bottom  is  cemented,  like  the  sid(.'s,  so  that  its  contents  must 
be  removed  once  or  twice  a  year.  Such  a  cesspool  should  be 
ventilated  by  free  communication  with  the  open  air,  in  order 
that  gases  nuiy  not  be  clriven  back  to  the  house.  In  small 
towns  such  methods  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  houses  are 
common,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  of  tbe  pollution  of 
wells  and  cisterns  tliereby.  In  cities  cesspools  are  usually 
forbidden  liy  law.  ami  each  householder  is  required  to  con- 
nect with  tiie  public  sewer.  (See  Sewerage.)  In  order  to 
ascertain  if  air  from  a  cesspool  enters  a  house  a  small  (|uan- 
tity  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  may  be'tlirown  into  it,  when  if 
such  is  the  case  the  odor  will  soon  be  perceived  in  the  house. 

Manskield  Merriman. 

Ces'tius,  Pyriiiiiid  of:  an  antique  Roman  monument 
standing  close  tn  the  Porta  San  Paolo  of  Rome;  is  125  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  iirieU  iirid  tufa.,  faced  with  Carrara  mar- 
ble. The  internal  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings. 
This  pyramid  is  sup]joscd  to  have  been  erected  before  the 
Christian  era. 

Cestoid  Worms  [cestoid  is  from  Lat.  cestus.  girdle  (from 
Gr.  K(aT6s,  girdle,  liter.,  embroidered,  stitched  (sc.  liiis),  tleriv. 


of  KevTiiv)  +  suffix  -Old,  like  ;  in  allusion  to  the  riblion-like 
form  of  many  species] ;  the  Cestoidea,  an  order  of  parasitic 
flatworms  (Plathelminthes,  q.  v.),  the  more  common  or 
better-known  species  of  which  are  known  as  tapeworms.  In 
all  the  body  is  elongate  and  is  without  mouth  or  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  many  forms  it  is  divided  by  tnmsverse  con- 
strictions into  joints  or  proglottids.  On  the  anterior  end 
are  hooks  or  suckers  for  fastening  the  worm  to  the  lining  of 
the  intestine  of  the  infested  animal.  A  large  proportion  of 
vertebrates  are  subject  to  these  parasites.  The  histories  of 
but  few,  except  those  that  infest  man  and  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, have  been  worked  up.  Many  of  the  cestoids  which 
infest  the  invertebrates  are  not  jointed,  but  in  those  of  man 
proglottids  are  produced  by  a  division  of  the  body.  These 
proglottids  are  scarcely  more  than  sexual  sacs,  and  as  they 
mature  they  are  loosened  from  the  rest,  while  new  joints  are 
constantly  forming  in  front.  The  separated  proglottids  are 
carried  witli  the  fteces  out  of  the  body,  and  then  discharge 
the  eggs  which  they  contain.  These  nuiy  be  carried  about 
by  wind  or  water,  and  falling  on  grass,  etc.,  be  eaten  by 
other  animals — e.  g.  cow  or  pig.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the 
stomach  of  this  new  host  into  a  larva  (ciliated  in  the  Botli- 
riadw),  the  subsequent  history  of  which  presents  many  varia- 
tions. In  many  the  embryo  swells  up  into  a  liladder  (cysti- 
cercus),  in  one  side  of  which  the  head,  with  its  fixing  armor, 
becomes  inverted,  just  as  one  might  push  the  finger  of  a 
glove  into  the  palm.  This  cysticercns  finds  its  way  into  the 
flesh  of  this  host,  where  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time  with- 
out further  alteration.  Jleat  like  pork  so  infested  is  called 
"  measly,"  and  when  eaten  the  cysticercns  or  bladder-worm 
is  set  free,  and,  fastening  itself  by  its  hooks  and  sucking 
disks  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  grows  into  the  perfect  worm. 
Many  families  and  several  hundred  species  are  known,  liut 
few  are  of  general  interest.  Those  affecting  man  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Tapeworm  (</.  v.),       J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Cestracion ;  See  Heterodontid.e. 

Cestui.  ses'twe"e,  or  set'we'e  [Norm.  Fr.,  he,  that  one] :  a 
word  used  in  law  in  several  phrases ;  (1)  Cestui  que  trvst,  he 
who  has  the  beneficial  interest  in  property  the  legal  title  to 
which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  (See  Trust.)  (2)  Cestui  que  use, 
he  who  has  the  right  to  the  profits  of  lands  or  tenements  the 
legal  estate  in  which  another  holds  as  feoffee  to  uses.  (See 
Use.)  (3)  Cestui  que  vie,  the  person  during  whose  life  an  es- 
tate granted  to  another  is  to  continue.    F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Ces'tus  [Lat.,  girdle ;  see  Cestoid  Worms]  :  a  girdle  or 
band  which  women  wore  round  the  waist  in  ancient  times. 
The  cestus  of  Yenus  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  ex- 
citing love.  The  gauntlet  used  by  ancient  pugilists  to  pro- 
tect tlieir  hands  was  called  cestus  or  caesfus. 

Ceta'fea,  or  Cetaceans  [mod.  dcriv.  of  Lat.  cetus  =  Gr. 
KriTos,  whale] :  an  order  of  mammals  characterized  by  a  fish- 
like form,  adapted  to  strictly  aquatic  life,  and  a  tail  which 
spreads  horizontally.  Like  other  maninials.  they  have  warm 
blood,  respire  by  the  lungs,  and  the  young  arc  born  alive 
and  nourished  by  the  mother's  milk.  There  are  two  exist- 
ing sul)-ordcrs — the  toothless  cetacea  (Mysticete)  and  the 
toothed  cetacea  (Denticete).  The  former  conqirises  theBn7- 
(enidcv,  or  right-whale  family,  and  the  Balivnopteridce,  or 
fin-backs;  the  Latter,  the  Pliy.irferidii',  or  sperm-whales,  the 
Zipliiidie,  the  Delpliiiiiila-.  or  true  dolphins,  the  Iniidm, 
and  the  I'ltitanistidw.  or  fresh-water  dolphins.  Another 
sub-order  (Zeuglodonia)  was  represented  hy  certain  Tertiary 
forms.     See  Cacuolot,  Dolpulv,  Puysetehid^e,  and  Whale. 

Cetewayo  ;  See  Zululand.  J 

Cetot'olites  [Gr.  ktjtos,  a  whale  +  oSs,  ut6s,  car  +  \i6o^.  a     1 
stone] :    a  term  applied  to  the  fossil  car-bones  of  whales. 
These  occ'ur  so  plentifully  in  the  red  crag  (Pliocene)  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  that  being  rich  in  phosphates,  they  are  ground 
up  for  manure.  F.  A.  L. 

Cetraria:  See  Iceland  Moss.  j 

Cette  (on  the  ancient  3Ions  Setius) :  a  fortified  seaport  of  I 
France ;  depart  uu'ut  of  llcrault,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  a 
strip  of  land  between  the  sea  !ind  the  broad  inlet  of  Thau, 
the  outlet  of  the  Canal  du  Jlidi;  on  the  railway  to  Bor- 
deaux ;  18  miles  S.  W.  of  jrontpellier  (sec  map  of  France, 
ref.  9-G).  It  has  a  good  harlior  and  a  considerable  coasting 
and  inland  trade,  largo  fisheries,  manufactures  of  made 
wines,  perfumery,  glass,  soap,  etc.,  largo  ship-yards  and  salt- 
works, find  the  extensive  export  tr.ade  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
of  which  it  is  the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  canal  of  Cette  across  the  tongue  of  land.  The  liarbor  is 
protected  by  two  large  moles  and  a  breakwater.    The  city 
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was  founded  in  1666.     It  fonns  a  half  circle  about  the  cliff- 
like  hill,  on  which  is  the  fortress.     Pop.  (1890)  32,729. 

Cettiiijc.  set-teen  y(7,  or  Cotf  iffno  :  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  "Slontenejrro:  19  miles  £.  of  the  Austrian  town  of 
Cattaro:  2.470  feet  alx)ve  the  sea  (see  map  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, ref.  11-G).  It  contains  a  convent  which  was  founded 
lu  I4o8  and  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  the  state  prison, 
and  the  palace  of  the  prince.     Pop.  estimated  at  1,500. 

Ce'tllS  [Lat.,  whale,  from  Gr.  Kriros] :  a  great  constella- 
tion; one  of  those  called  southern  by  Ptolemy.  It  contains 
the  variable  star  Mira,  oro  Ceti. 

Ceu'ta  (Sp.  pron.  tha"y-oo'taa) :  a  fortified  seaport-town 
(aiic.  calle(i  tiepla  or  Sv'ptum  ;  >Ioorisli  Sebta)  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa;  on  the  Metliterranean  opposite  to  Gibraltar, 
which  is  17  miles  distant  (see  map  of  Africa,  ref.  1-B).  It  is 
in  Morocco,  but  it  has  belonged  to  Spain  since  loHO.  The 
castle  occupies  tlie  summit  of  a  mountain  which  is  the  an- 
cient A/iylii  and  one  of  the  Pillai-s  of  Hercules.  C'euta  is 
the  chief  of  the  Spanish  presiilio.i  on  the  African  coast.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  several  con- 
vents and  a  convict  establishment.  It  occupied  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman  colony  Ad  Septem  Fratras.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  .Justinian',  but  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  618. 
Through  Ceuta  Count  .Julian  brought  the  Saracens  into 
Spain  in  the  eighth  century.  Under  .\rabie  rule  the  town 
was  noted  for  its  manufactimng  industry;  it  is  said  to  have 
had  the  fii-st  paper-mill  ever  constructed  and  o|>erated  in 
the  West.  It  was  conquered  from  the  iloore  in  1415  by 
King  .John  I.  of  Portugal.  Pop.  9,700. 
Ccvallos,  Pkdro  de  ;  See  Zeballos. 
Cevennes,  sa'y' ven'  (anc.  Cebenna  Mon-i) :  a  mountain- 
range  in  the  south  of  France  ;  forms  the  watei-shed  betweiui 
the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  It  extends  from  the  vicinity 
of  Caroissonue  in  a  X.  N.  E.  direction  to  the  Canal  du 
Centre.  The  central  mass  of  the  C'evennes  is  in  the  dep.irt- 
ments  of  Ardeclie.  Lozere,  and  Haute-Loire.  Tlic  highest 
summit  is  Mont  Mezin  or  Mezen,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
5,764  feet.  Some  of  the  (icaks  are  extinct  volcanoes.  These 
mountains  were  astrongholil  of  the  Protestants  calleil  Caniis- 
ards,  and  were  the  scene  of  several  religious  wars.  See  K.  L. 
Stevenson,  Travels  in  the  Cevennes  (1879). 

Ceylon,  sc'e-lon'  (native  Singhalaor  Sinhnla;  anc.  Tapro- 
baiir) :  an  island  of  .Vsia,  belonging  to  the  British ;  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  about  55  miles  from  the  soutliern  extremity 
of  Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Palk  Strait.  It 
lies  between  lat.  5  55'  and  9°  51  N.,  and  between  Ion.  79 
41'  anil  81  54'  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  266  miles;  great- 
est wiilth,  1404  miles.  Area,  25,;364  sq.  miles.  The  south- 
ern and  eastern  coa.sts  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  prest'ut  a 
very  picturesque  a|)pearauce,  w'hich  is  increased  by  the  luxu- 
riant tropical  vegetation,  the  verdant  slopes  of  its  moun- 
tains, anu  groves  of  noljle  [lalms  draped  in  perennial  green. 
The  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains.  The  highest  summit  is  Pedrotallagalla,  which  rises 
8,260  feet  aliove  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  The  celebrated  uioun- 
lain  called  .Adam's  I'eak  is  7.420  feet  high,  and  is  remark- 
able fur  its  conical  form  and  the  sacred  a.ssocialions  with 
whic'h  it  is  connected.  The  Singhalese  have  a  tradition  that 
Buddha  ascended  to  heaven  from  this  peak.  The  moun- 
tains of  Ceylon  are  mostly  formed  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
and  dolomite  occurs  in  the  more  level  parts  of  the  island. 
Among  the  minerals  are  iron,  tin,  coal,  plumbago,  and  salt. 
Many  sappliires.  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  niecious 
stones  are  found  here.  The  climate  is  humid  and  not.  but 
more  pleasant  and  moderate  than  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
India.     The  average  annual  raiiifall  is  aliont  80  inches. 

Ceylon  is  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of 
its  tlora.  .Vmoug  its  indigenous  trees  are  the  cocoa-palm, 
palmyra,  and  other  species  of  palms,  the  coral-tree  {Eiiri/- 
thrimi  inilirn),  the  breadfruit,  the  cinnamon,  the  satin- 
wood,  and  ebony.  Tlu'  bo-tree  or  jjipal  (Ficus  relii/iosa) 
attains  a  great  age,  and  is  deemed  sacred  by  the  natives. 
Coffee,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pepper  are  cultivated  here. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  colTee.  cinnamon,  cocoanuts, 
cocoanut  oil,  coir,  hides,  pearls,  and  pluiul)ago.  Among  the 
wild  animals  fouinl  here  are  the  butlalo,  bear,  deer,  leopard, 
and  elephant.     The  last  are  very  numerous. 

The  nalivi'  population  is  composed  mostly  of  Singhale.se. 
whose  historical  records,  extending  back  through  many  cen- 
turies, are  partially  corroborated  by  existing  ruins  of  cities 
and  tenqjles.  which  indicate  that  "Ceyloii  in  a  remote  an- 
tiquity was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  people. 


The  most  celebrated  among  its  monuments  is  the  cave-temple 
of  Dambula,  which  was  built  about  100  B.  c.  and  is  profusely 
adorned  with  images  and  sculpture.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Buddha.  Buddhism  is  still  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
island.  The  principal  religious  creeds  numbered,  in  census 
of  1891,  1,877,043  Buddhists.  615,932  Hindus.  211.995  Mo- 
hammedans, and  302,127  Christians.  The  native  Christians 
are  mostly  Singhalese  and  Tamils.  Among  the  remarkable 
antiquities  of  Ceylon  are  numerous  colossal  ruined  tanks, 
constructed  for  tlie  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

Ceylon  has  three  harboi-s — Point  de  Galle  on  the  south 
coast,  Trineomalee  on  the  northeast  coast,  and  Colombo  on 
the  southwest  coast.  The  harbor  of  Trineomalee  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  a  num- 
ber of  the  largest  ships.  It  is  the  principal  British  naval- 
station  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  Oriental  luail-sfeaiuei-s, 
which  ply  between  England  and  Calcutta,  touch  at-  this 
island,  which  has  an  extensive  commerce.  The  value  of  the 
exjjorts  from  Ceylon  in  1890  was  (in  round  numbers)  i>17,- 
000,000  ;  of  imports  §21.000.000.  The  revenue  for  the  .same 
year  was  .$5.400,000 ;  the  public  expenditure  f  5,100,000.  On 
Dec.  31.  1890,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $12,577,000.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  visited  for  the  purpose  of  tralTic  by  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Tlie  value  of  coffee  ex- 
ported in  1879  was  |;15.005.375.  but  in  1890  it  was  only 
.11,739.110.  On  the  other  h.-inil,  the  ex|iort  of  tea  increased 
in  value  from  1600  in  1887  to  !i;10.540.015  in  1890.  Ceylon 
is  divided  into  seven  administrative  provinces,  called  the 
Western,  North  Central,  Central,  Southern,  Northern.  Nort  h- 
western,  an<l  Eastern  provinces.  Caiiital,  Colombo.  Kandy, 
Trineomalee.  Point  de  Galle.  .Jaffna|iataiu.  and  .Singapadaya 
are  also  important  cities.  Ceylon  had  181  miles  of  railway 
and  734  miles  of  telegraph  in  1889. 

Ilistury. — The  aborigines,  or  Yakkhos,  were  conquered  by 
Singhalese  543  B.  c. ;  JIalabars  conquered  Ceylon  about 
A.  1).  1200,  but  the  Singhalese  partly  recovered  it  in  1235. 
The  Portuguese  came  in  1505 ;  were  driven  out  Ijy  the  Dutch 
1658.  anil  these  by  the  British  in  1795.  Ceylon  was  annexed  to 
the  British  crown  in  1802,  and  the  whole  island  was  conquered 
1815.     It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  British  colonies. 

Population  (1891)  3.008,466;  of  these  the  native  tribes 
number  2,031,167;  they  are  Singhalese,  emigrants  from 
Hindustan  543  n.  c,  and  Buddhists;  Kandyans,  or  High- 
landers, and  Malabars.  bot  h  Bralimans;  Moormen,  originally 
Pei-sians  or  Arabs,  Mohammedans  ;  A'eddai-s  or  outcasts,  of 
the  lowest  scale,  without  religion.  The  remainder  are  Eu- 
rasians or  burghers,  Romanists  or  Protestants,  and  Euro- 
peans, mostly  Protestants.  See  Sir  .James  E.  Tennent.  Ceylon, 
Physical, Historical, und  Topographical {Xi^V.)) ;  .1.  Ferguson, 
Ceylon  in  the  Jubilee  Year  (1887) ;  Lady  Gordou-Cumiuing, 
Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon  (2  vols.,  1892). 

Revised  by  Mark  W.  Harrington. 
Cliabnnoaii.  .shaa'baano',  Camille:  French  philologist; 
b.  at  Noiitiou,  Dordogne,  Mar.  4, 1831 ;  since  1879  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  Montpellier.  He 
has  published  many  papers  in  the  lievue  des  langues  ro- 
iiiaiies  and  other  learned  journals.  Among  his  works  may 
lie  cited  Grammaire  limousine;  Phoneliquc  (1876);  Poesies 
ini'dites  des  troubadours  du  Perigord  (1885) ;  Les  biographies 
des  troubadours  en  langue  prorenfale  (1885) ;  Sainte  Marie- 
Madeleine  dans  la  litterat ure proven<;ale  (IbST). 

A.  R.  :\Iaush. 
Chabrias,  kay  bri-as  (in  Gr.  Xa$pias):  Athenian  general: 
had  command  of  an  army  in  392  B.  c.  In  378  he  com- 
manded in  a  war  against  the  Spartans;  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory at  Naxos  in  376  ;  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chios,  where 
he  commanded  a  Heet  in  357  B.  c.  He  invented  a  famous 
maiKKUver,  which  consisted  in  receiving  a  charge  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture,  with  shields  resting  on  the  ground  and  the 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy. 

Chacahu'eo :  a  western  spur  or  branch  of  the  Andes  in 
Cliili,  al)out  lat.  33°  S.,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  great  central  plain.  During  the  revolution  in  Spanish 
South  America,  the  ])atriot  army  of  San  Martin  crossed  the 
Andes,  and  apiiroached  Santiago  by  a  |iass,  also  called 
Chaeal)Uco,  in  these-  mountains.  The  pass  was  defended  by 
about  4.(K)0  Spaniards  under  Brig.-Gen.  .Maroto.  It  was  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  the  bavonet  by  a  brilliant  charge,  led  by 
the  Chilian  Gen.  OTliggius.  As  a  result  of  this  battle  the 
patriots  occupied  Santiago,  and  ultimately  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chili.  Herbert  H.  Smitu. 

C'haehaitoyas.  chali-chaa-poyaas :  a  i)rovince  of  Northern 
Peru  ;  in  tlie  department  of  Amazonas ;  area,  4,300  sq.  miles. 
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Capital,  Chachapoyas.  It  contains  a  fertile  valley  between 
mountain-ranges,  and  to  the  north  borders  on  the  gorge  of 
the  npper  Maranon.  The  mineral  resources,  believed  to  be 
extensive,  have  not  been  developed.  Chachapoyas,  formerly 
much  larger,  was  an  important  district  of  the  Incas.  It  was 
conquered  by  Alonso  de  Alvarado  in  15S5.  Pop.  aljout  20,- 
000.  H.  H.  S. 

Cliaohapoj'as :  a  city  of  Xorthern  Peru :  capital  of  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name;  near  the  river  Utcubaniba :  7,600 
feet  above  the  sea  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  5-B).  It 
is  the  episcopal  city  of  a  diocese  of  the  same  name  which 
embraces  all  Northeastern  Peru.  Chachapoyas  is  well  built 
and  attractive.  Besides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  several 
churches,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  town 
was  founded  bv  Alonso  de  Alvarado  in  1540.  Pop.  about 
5.000.     .See  Orton,  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  p.  398. 

Herbert  H.  Smith, 

Chaco,  El  (iraii :  See  Gran  Cbaco,  El. 

Chaco.  or  Gran  Chaco  :  a  territory  of  Argentina;  "W.  of 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  extending  from  the  river 
Salado  to  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia;  estimated  area,  240,000 
sq.  miles;  civilized  population,  a  few  thousand,  gathered 
about  the  military  frontier  posts.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
about  40,000  wilil  Indians.  The  portion  north  of  the  river 
Bermejo  is  separated  as  the  Chaco  Boreal,  or  Territorio  del 
Bermejo.  The  whole  region  is  included  physically  in  the 
plains  of  the  Grax  Chaco  (q.  v.).  H.  H.  S. 

Cliacoriiac,  sluia'kor'na'ak',  Jean:  astronomer;  b.  in 
Lyons,  France,  June  21,  1823.  During  the  years  1853-54 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  observatory  of  Marseilles,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  appointed  astronomer  of  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory. He  was  an  astronomer  of  reputation,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  discoveries  of  asteroids,  as  well  as  for  his 
writings  on  the  planetary  systems.  Na|ioleon  III.  made  him 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1858.  He  contributed 
the  atlas  to  the  Antials  of  the  Obneroatori/  of  Paris  (1858 
and  1863).     D.  in  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1873. 

Chad,  or  Tsad:  a  large,  shallow  African  lake,  full  of 
islands,  \mt  fluctuating  in  size  with  the  season;  lying  in 
Central  Suilan  ;  on  the  soutliern  margin  of  the  Sahara 
Desert.  It  is  little  but  an  immense  swamp  overgrown  with 
great  reeds  and  swarming  with  tropical  animals.  The 
waters  are  fresh,  though  it  has  tio  outlet.  The  elevation  is 
1,150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  area  varies  from  10,000  to 
50.000  sq.  miles.  Its  princiijal  tributaries  are  the  great 
Shari  river,  which  comes  in  from  the  S.,  and  the  little- 
known  Komadugu  from  the  W.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal  comes 
in  from  the  E.,  and,  though  usually  dry,  sometimes  brings 
in  large  quantities  of  water.  Lake  Chad  has  Kanera  on  the 
N.  E.,  Bagirmi  on  the  S.,  and  Bornu  on  the  S.  W.  The 
northern  shores  are  sterile  and  thinly  populated.  An  im- 
portant caravan  route  runs  along  the  western  shore  to  the 
tomi  of  Kuka,  which  lies  on  the  coast  in  the  wet  season,  but 
10  miles  from  it  in  the  dry.  M.  W.  H. 

Chad'bonriie,  Paul  Ansel,  LL.  D.  ;  b.  at  North  Berwick, 
IMc.,  Oct.  21,  1823;  educated  .at  Williams  College;  studied 
theology  in  tlie  Hartford  Tlicological  Seminary;  was  ap- 
pointeil  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Great  Falls,  and 
then  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Will- 
iams College  (185:!-67)  and  in  Bowdoin  College"  (1859-66). 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  the  same  (1867-70).  He 
published  Natural  7'/ieo!o(/y  (1867)  and  Ins/inet  hi  Ani- 
mals and  Men  (1S72).  lie  was  editor-ill-chief  of  The 
Wealth  of  the  I'nited  Slates;  chosen  president  of  Williams 
College  in  1872 ;  in  .July,  1880,  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  elfi^ct  at  the  end  of  the  next  college  vear,  and  became 
president  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  1882.  I), 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  23,  1883. 

(.'had'ron  :  city  (founded  in  1885);  capital  of  Dawes  co., 
Nel).  (for  location  of  county,  see  majiof  Nebraska,  ref.  8-B); 
on  FreiTioiit,  l';ik  and  Mo".  V.  ]{.  Ks. ;  in  Northwestern  Ne- 
braska: 126  miles  E.  of  Orin  .Junction,  Wyoming.  Chadron 
has  numerous  elegant  public  and  private  buildings,  includ- 
ing five  churches,  a  public  school,  aiiiT  Chadron  Academy. 
Here  arc  the  U.  S.  land-office  forCliadron  district  (including 
Dawes,  .Sheridan,  and  Sioux  Counties),  a  roller-mill,  a  large 
dairy,  and  four  liiiiiks,  Chadron  has  a  large  wholesale  trade, 
and  is  an  important  shipping-jioint  for  cattle.  Pop.  (1890) 
2,309.  Manaoer  ok  •■  Dawks  County  .Journal." 

Chad'wick,  Gkorgk  W.  :  musician ;  b.  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
18.)4;  educated  in  Ijeipzig  under  .Iadas.sohii  and  Reinccke, 


following  with  a  course  of  conducting  under  Rheinberger 
and  Abel.  While  a  student  at  Jjcipzig  he  composed  his 
Bip  Van  Winkle  overture,  to  which  were  awarded  the  high- 
est honors.  He  also  composed  ten  string  quartets,  which 
were  successfully  performed.  U|;ion  his  return  to  the  -U.  S. 
he  conducted  at  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's 
festival  in  1880,  and  he  also  directed  his  Jiip  Van  Winkle 
overture  at  the  Worcester  festival.  Several  of  his  sympho- 
nies and  overtures  have  been  performed  by  the  Boston  SjTn- 
phony  Orchestra.  He  has  also  composed  some  short,  choral 
works,  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  composer  for  orchestras. 
He  composed  the  music  for  the  Colnmhian  Ode  for  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
•31,  1892.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Chadwlck,  James   Read,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  :    gvnjecologist ; 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1865  ;  M.  D.,  Harvard  Jledical  School,  1871 ; 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology  in  Harvard  Medical 
School  1878-88;  secretary  "American  Gyn,T>cological  Society 
187.5-82 ;  became  librarian  Boston  Medical  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1875;  iiresideut  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society  1893. 

Chadwick,  John  White,  A.  M. ;  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  radical  school ;  b.  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1840; 
educated  at  Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard  University ; 
graduated  at  the  Divinity  School  1864;  ordained  Dec.  21, 
1864,  and  at  the  same  time  installed  as  jiastor  of  the  Second 
Unitarian  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  position  he 
still  (1893)  remains.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  de- 
nominational discussions,  and  has  been  a  diligent  contribu- 
tor to  periodical  literature  and  to  the  daily  press,  mainly  on 
biographical  lines.  Author  of  Wa>j,  Truth,  and  Life;' The 
BiJjle  of  To-day;  The  Faith  of  Ueason;  The  Man  Jesus; 
Some  Aspects  of  Beligitm  ;  Belief  and  Life;  Orii/in  and  M 
Destiny  ;  A  Daring  Faith  ;  Faith  on  the  Earth  ;  The  Bere-  m 
lalion  of  God  and  other  Sermons;  The  Power  of  an  Endless  * 
Life;  A  Bonk  of  Poems,  tlie  8th  ed.  of  the  latter  including 
In  Nazareth  Ihicn  and  other  Poems  first  published  as  a 
separate  volume;  and  A  Legend  of  Oood  Poets,  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  in  1886.  A 
select  volume  of  his  sermons  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man as  Keligion  ohne  Dogma.  He  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  jjresent  edition  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopiedia.     w 

C.  H.  Thurber.        ■ 

Chiere'iiKin  :  Greek  tragic  ]:ioet  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  380  n.  c.  He  lielonged  to  the  group  whose  pieces 
were  better  suited  for  rojidiiig  than  for  acting.  Besides 
tragedies,  Chipremon  composed  a  dramatic  medley  of  meters 
called  Centaurus.  Fragments  m  Nauck's  Fragmenta  Tragi- 
corum  Gnvcorum,  p[i.  781-792. 

Cha>re'nion  of  Alexandria :  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
historian  of  the  first  century,  who  went  from  Alexandria  to 
Rome  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  Nero.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  hieroglyphics  and  one  on  the  history  and 
religion  of  Egypt.  The  fragments,  not  without  interest,  are 
collected  in  Jliiller's  Fragmenta  Uistoricorum  Grtecorum, 
iii.,  pp.  49.5-499. 

Cha>rone'a  (in  Gr.  Xmpaveta) :  an  ancient  town  of  Bu'otia ; 
5  miles  N.  of  Lebadea  ;  tlii'  native  ])hice  of  Plutarch.  Here 
Philip  of  ;\lace(lon  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  in  338  B.  c,  and  Sulla  defeated  the 
army  of  Jlithridates  in  86  B.  c.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  village  of  Kapurna.  A  few  years  ago  a  colossal 
lion  was  excavated  from  the  mound  which  was  raised  in 
honor  of  the  Thebans  who  were  killed  in  battle  here  in  338 

B.  c.  This  lion  is  described  by  Col.  Mure  iis  a  "noble  piece 
of  sculpture,  and  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monument 
in  Greece." 

Cha>todon'tid<v  [deriv.  of  cheetodon,  from  Gr.  x"''''?).  liair 
+  6S0VS.    6S6vTos.    tooth];   a 

<piny-rayed  — =ii-._^==_ 

with     very  : 

slender  toothbrush-like  teeth 
and  the  fins  closely  covered 
with  scales.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  brilliantly  colored, 
and  they  abound  especially 
aliout  coral-reefs.  '1  liey  are 
excellent  food-fishes.  The 
chief  genus  is  Chretodon. 
They  abound  in  the  West 
Indies,  rarely  reaching  the 
coasts  of  the  U.  S.  or  of 
Europe.     Datid  S.  Jordan. 


family  of    the 
marine     fishes, 


Chsetodon. 
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t'li«t<>l?'"a<l'n  [from  Or.  x^W  hair  +  yraeos.  jaw]:  a 
proup  iif  .small  iiiariiio  worms,  so  named  from  the  sli'iidur, 
claw-like  jiroeesses  on  either  side  of  the  month  whieli  serve 
as  jaws.  They  are  known  as  arrow  worms  on  account  of 
thetr  eloiijicute  hody,  which  bears  on  each  side  a  tin-like 
structure  sujijiestive  of  the  vane  of  an  arrow.  'I'he  body 
terminates  in  a  flattened  tail.  The  C/Ki'/oyuiillia  arc  trans- 
parent, rarely  exc-eed  an  inch  in  length,  have  a  simple, 
strai{;ht  alinu^ntary  canal,  and  are  herma|ihrodite.  Eyes 
are  present  on  the  head,  and  numerous  hairs,  which  serve 
as  orRans  of  touch,  are  scattered  over  the  body.  The  group 
is  widely  distributed,  and  its  two  genera,  Satjilta  and  <S'^«t- 
della,  are  divided  into  a  considerable  iiumlier  of  species. 
While  the  C/iietngn<if/i(i  resemble  the  Xematode  worms  and 
the  OUgoclKf/d  in  many  points  of  structure,  their  develop- 
ment is  peculiar,  and  they  arc  usually  considered  as  forming 
a  separate  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  Vermes,  or  Woums 
(,y.  r.).  V.  A.  Luc.vs. 

(_ilil'toi)'<i<la  [from  (ir.  xo'^r),  hair  +  irois  (gen.  TtoS6s).  foot] : 
an  order  of  .Vniiclids  (jointed  worms)  most  of  which  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  regularly  arranged  bristles 
upon  every  segment  of  the  body.  In  some,  as  the  earth- 
worms, these  bristles  are  unsupported,  but  in  others  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  outgrowth  (parapodium)  on 
cither  side  of  each  segment.  In  the  An-liia>ineti<lti  (a 
group  of  small  forms  by  some  regarded  as  very  primitive, 
by  others  as  degenerate)  the  bristles  are  absent.  The  Cluc- 
fopoihi  are  divided  into  (!)  Arr/iiunnclula;  (2)  Pulijc/Ktfii' 
(containing  forms  with  many  bristles  in  each  .segment,  and 
in  turn  divided  into  Errun1iu,o'c  forms  which  live  free  lives, 
and  Tii/)ici)/n,  OT  those  which  build  tubes);  (:i)  Oligocluetm 
(see  K.uniiwoK.Ms) ;  (i)  Echiuriila.  J,  S.  Kincsley. 

Cliafliiu-h  [chaff  ■\-  finch,  i.  c.  a  species  of  finch  which 
searches  for  its  food  in  the  chaff;  cf.  Late  Lat. /)«•/«  r(o, 
deriv.  of  furfur,  bran]:  a  common  European,  Asiatic,  and 
African  song-bird:  the  FrinyiUa  ccelcb.f.  which  devours  not 
only  seeds,  but  y<iuMg  iilanls,  yet  is  very  valuable  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  noxious  insects.  It  is  e.steemcd  for  the  table  in 
Soutliern  Europe,  and  in  (iermany  is  prized  for  its  loud 
song,  in  winch  simu:  birds  greatly  excel.  Good  singers  are 
sold  for  extraortlinary  prices.     See  Xes'is  ok  Birds. 

Cliafra:  See  IvH.vhR.v. 

Cliugos  (chaagos)  Arcliipcla&ro:  a  scattered  group  of 
small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  a  southward  extension 
of  the  Maldives;  between  lats.  6'  40'  and  9°  40'  S.,  and 
Ions.  73'  i'i'  and  74"  48'  E.  It  is  a  dependency  of  the 
British  colony  of  JIanrilius.  It  consists  of  eight  or  ten 
separate  clu.sters  of  islands,  among  which  the  Oil  islamls 
are  most  imjiortant.  The  largest  of  the  latter,  and  of  the 
arcliipelago,  is  the  island  Diego  Garcia,  lat.  7°  S..  Ion. 
72 -7:i'  K.,  \2),  miles  long,  (i|  broad,  with  700  inhab- 
itants, mostly  Xegro  laborers  from  Mauritius,  It  is  an  im- 
portant coaling-station,  and  annually  exports  about  50.000 
gal.  of  cocoanut  oil.  It  possesses  a  spacious  harbor,  and 
is  on  the  route  of  the  Australian  and  Red  Sea  steamers. 

Cliagrcs.  ehaa'gres:  a  small  seaport-town  of  Colombia; 
on  the  Isllimus  of  Pananni  and  on  the  Caribbean  Sea;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  river;  about  0  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Aspinwall  (see  maj)  of  North  America,  ref.  11-11).  It  is  a 
miserable  collection  of  huts,  with  a  shallow  harbor. 

Chagres:  a  river  of  Colombia;  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea;  length,  \()'i  miles,  of  which 
aliuut  tiO  :iVf  iiiivigable  for  small  craft.  It  has  been  known 
to  rise  40  feet  in  the  rainy  season.  The  line  of  the  projected 
I'ananni  canal  is  partly  in  t he  valley  of  the  Chagres,  crossing 
the  river  about  a  dozen  times.  It  was  proposed  to  utilize 
the  water  and  avoid  the  danger  of  floods  by  immense  regu- 
lative reservoirs.  II.  U.  S. 

Cliagrriii  Kails:  village;  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  2-11);  on  railroad  and  the 
Chagrin  river;  17  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland.  It  has  an 
in>n-fnundrv,  grist  and  paper  mills.  Poi).  (1880)  1,211; 
(bsitO)  1,24;!.' 

Cliaillii,  P.vri,  ni-;  See  I)u  CiiAii.i-f, 

Chain,  or  (iiiiiter's  Chain :  in  surveying,  a  measure 
23  yards  long,  composi'd  of  100  iron  or  steel  links',  each  of 
which  is  7'!'2  inches  long.  Ten  s(piare  chains  make  an  acre 
=  4,840  si|uare  yards.  The  chain  now  most  connnonly  nseil 
by  surveyors  is  100  feet  long,  tlie  ruder  ones  having  100 
links,  while  the  more  ])recise  ones  are  merely  thin  bands  of 
steel  with  the  distances  marked  upon  tliem.    See  Slrveying. 


Chained  Bible:  See  Bible,  Modern  Versions. 
Chain  Cable  :  See  Cable. 

Chain-mail :  a  fabric  of  small  metal  rings  or  links,  inter- 
linked together  .so  that  four  or  more  links  pass  through 
each  separate  link  and  form  a  flexible  material  of  which 
garments  can  be  made.  Armor  made  of  chain-mail  was 
rare  in  anlicpiity  but  common  in  the  Jliddle  Ages. 

Chains  and  Chain-making':  A  chain  consists  of  a  series 
of  links,  usually  elli]itical,  occasionally  oval  or  circular,  and 
in  a  few  instances  of  rectangular  or  other  forms,  each  inter- 
locked with  its  adjacent  neighbors  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  a  continuous  .strong  and  flexible  metal  line,  capable 
of  sustaining  heavy  loads  while  "rendering"  around  a 
barrel  or  a  wheel,  or  wrappetl  about  any  convenient  object 
as  a  support.  The  chain  is  of  unknown  anlic|uity.  It  is 
especially  familiar  in  literature  of  early  date  as  a  foi'm  of 
cable  by  which  the  anchors  of  ships  were  most  safely  held. 
It  is  commonly  made  of  iron ;  but  chains  of  bra.ss,  of 
bronze,  gold  and  silver,  and  various  other  alloys  and  metals 
are  often  useil  as  ornaments,  and  for  some  special  pur- 
poses for  which  iron  would  be  unsuitable  as  being  too 
easily  corroded  and  injured  in  aiiiiearance  or  in  strength. 
Chains  should  l)e  made  of  metal  having  ductility  combined 
with  strength  and  elasticity  in  the  higliest  possible  degree. 
In  fact,  britlleness  is  an  irremediable  defect;  as  all  chains 
arc  at  times  subject  to  such  sudden  stresses,  and  such  heavy 
surges  of  their  loads,  as  could  not  safely  be  withstood  if 
they  were  not  elastic  and  ductile,  and  capable  of  taking  up 
a  considerable  amount  of  energy  of  impact.  Iron  intended 
for  such  use  must  have  not  only  excelh'ut  cpiality,  as  re- 
spects .strength  and  ductility,  but  must  also  be  capable  of 
welding  ciislly  and  strongly.  Si)ecial  grades  are  tiicrefore 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  are  often  distinctively  known 
as  chain-irons. 

Heavy  chains,  as  those  for  ship's  cables,  nn-  usually  made 
with  a  cross-bar, or  "stud,"  set  between  the  two  sides  to  hold 
them  ajiart.  and  to  prevent  the  sides  closing  in  when  sub- 
jected to  great  stress.  Such  are  called  stud-links.  The 
projKirtions  of  links  vary  from  .5  to  fi  diameters"  length,  the 
diameter  of  the  bar  being  taken  as  unity;  the  stud-link 
being  longest  to  give  space  for  the  introiluction  of  the  stud. 
Their  widths  vary,  similarly,  between  ;i,  4,  and  5  diameters 
of  the  bar. 

The  strength  of  the  metal  varies  with  its  size,  being  much 
greater  in  the  smallest  than  in  the  largest  sizes  of  bar. 
Thus  good  cable-iron  in  rods  of  1  inch  diameter,  as  found 
in  the  market,  should  have  a  tenacity  of  about  60,000 
lb.  per  square  inch,  while  bars  of  3  inches  diameter  yield 
at  about  .50.000,  and  similar  iron,  in  shafting  of  4  to  6 
inches  ilianu'ter,  falls  to  about  45,000  lb.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  smaller  sizes,  a.s  drawn  into  wire,  such  ircm  rises  in 
tenacity  to  100,000,  and  even  to  120,000  lb.,  per  square 
inch.  (See  ilateruilx  of  Engineering,  by  the  writer,  vol. 
ii.,  arts.  2;^0,  331.)  Tlie  best  chain-iron  is  of  rather  soft 
<juality,  free  especially  from  sul])hvir  and  phusphorus,  and 
with  just  enough  silicon  to  give  good  welding  properties. 

The  ])rocess  of  manufacture  consists  in  (1)  cutting  off  the 
right  length  of  bar  for  a  link;  (2)  heating  the  body  of  the 
piece  to  a  forging  temperature,  and  bending  it  to  shajie  wfth 
the  aid  of  a  good  former  and  pattern,  leaving,  however,  the 
ends  of  the  piece  separated  sulliciently  to  permit  the  later 
numipulation  of  welding;  (3)  heating  these  ends  and  form- 


rl'aces  for  welding;  (4)  welding  the  link  and  giv- 


nuunpulat 
ing  the  s 

iug  it  its  final  shape  ;  (5)  bringing  it  to  gauge  and  smoothly 
finishing  the  surfaces,  at  the  sanu'  1inu\  if  the  stud  is  used, 
introducing  it  and  closing  down  the  link  firndy  upon  it. 
The  welding  pi'ocess  is  preceded  by  the  introduction  of  the 
adjacent  link  of  the  chain.  Sometimes  ipumtities  of  links 
are  made  independently,  ami  the  intermediate  links  are 
afterward  made  and  introduced  between  paii-s  of  such,  to 
constitute  the  continuous  chain. 

Chain-making  machines,  of  which  there  are  many  known 
forms,  commonly  follow  substantially  tlie  same  programme 
of  work  ;  first  heating  and  cutting  off  the  iiiece  of  bar  of 
the  length  required  for  the  link,  the  cuts  being  made  at 
the  right  angles  to'  give  the  bevel  required  for  the,  scarf 
of  the  weld;  next  heating  and  bending  around  the  former 
or  mandril  to  give  them  ajiproximalcly  the  form  of  the 
finisheil  link:  tiie  next  link  is  then  introduced  and  the  new 
link  welded,  at  the  siiiiie  time  introducing  the  stud,  if  one  is 
used.  Each  operation  is  performed  by  the  machine,  and  in 
part  automatically.  The  hammer  in  such  machines  is  usu- 
ally  either   operated  by  steam-pressure  or   is   a   modified 
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hydraulic  press,  and  the  action  is  that  of  a  single  pressure 
rather  than  a  sucfession  of  blows.  In  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard forms  of  chains  and  cables  the  chain-making  machines 
produce  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  chain,  some  of  which 
are  given  their  peculiar  shapes  as  a  matter  of  economy 
and  convenience  in  manufacture,  othei-s  as  being  ornamen- 
tal, especially  when  the  precious  metals  are  employed. 

The  link,  to  be  satisfactory,  should  have  not  less  than 
about  160  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  original  bar,  but 
it  can  not  be  expected  to  possess  more  than  about  170 
per  cent.  The  average  for  good  work  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  not  far  from  165.  Proving  stresses,  as  adopted 
by  the  U.  S.  Navv  Dcpartuient,  range  from  34,000  lb. 
on  a  1-inch  chain  I'o  71.000  on  IHnfh'and  121,000  on  the 
2-incli  caljle.  These  differences  of  quality  between  the 
bar  and  the  link  are  due  to  the  process  of  heating  and 
working,  which  eliminates  some  of  the  hardening  elements, 
reducing  strength  to  some  extent,  while  increasing  duc- 
tility, and  to  the  imperfection  of  welds,  it  being  impossible 
to  secure  absolute  certainty  and  thoroughness  of  union. 

R.  H.  Thurston. 

Chain-shot :  a  name  of  missiles  formerly  used  in  naval 
warfare,  consisting  of  two  balls,  or  half  balls,  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  chain  about  8  inches  long,  and  were  discharged 
from  a  cannon. 

Chalatenaii'g'o :  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Salvador ; 
capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name  ;  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  high  mountains.  It  has  an  active  trade, 
especially  in  cattle  and  indigo,  and  there  are  regular  market- 
fairs.  Pop.  of  the  town  about  8,000;  of  the  department 
55,000.  H.  H.  S. 

Chalcedon,  kiil-see'don  (in  Gr.  XoKicriSiiv) :  an  ancient 
Greek  city  of  Bithynia;  on  the  Bosphorus.  opposite  to  By- 
zantium, from  which  it  was  about  1^-  miles  distant.  On  all 
the  coins  of  Chalcedon  the  name  is  written  KaXxvSaii'-  It 
was  founded  685  B.  c,  and  became  a  large  town,  containing 
numerous  temples.  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  it 
in  74  B.  c,  and  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  free 
city.  The  philosopher  Xenocrates  was  born  here  about  396 
B.  c.  In  451  A.  D.  a  general  council  of  the  Church  was  held 
at  Chalcedon,  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrinal  disputes  of  the 
Nestorians  and  Mcmophysites.  This,  the  fourth  oecumenical 
council,  condemned  the  heresy  of  Eutyches. 

Chalcedony,  kiil-sed'o-ni  [from  Lat.  chalcedotiius,  from 
Gr.  x'^^^vSu" :  so  called  because  found  near  the  ancient 
Chalcedon  (XoKmiSiiy),  on  the  Bosphorus] :  a  name  given  to 
the  crj-pto-crystalline  varieties  of  quartz  or  silica,  and  com- 
prising those  from  the  translucent  to  semi-transparent  kinds, 
many  of  which  are  I  leautiful  ornamental  stones.  The  opaque 
varieties  are  called  Jasper  (</.  v.).  Chalcedony  is  found  in 
trap  and  other  rocks  in  many  regions,  antl  iii  the  gravels, 
etc.,  derived  from  their  decomposition.  It  presents  a  variety 
of  coloi-s — white,  gray,  bluish,  often  red  or  brown,  rarely 
yellow  or  green,  and  is  frequently  variegated  or  banded. 
The  toughness  and  fine  grain  of  all  the  varieties  of  chal- 
cedony have  made  them  the  favorite  material  for  gem-en- 
gravers fi-om  the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  Among  the 
principal  varieties  that  have  distinct  names  are  the  follow- 
ing— (1)  those  of  uniform  color: 

Carndian.  or  a/rnelian  (the  latter  form  a  deriv.  of  Lat. 
conm,  horn,  the  former  a  modif.  due  to  false  coimection  with 
Lat.  carneiix,  Hesh-like),  includes  fine  semi-transparent  varie- 
ties, usually  light  or  dark  red,  also  white,  and  sometimes 
yellow,  thi!  latter  occiisionally  called  Ccrayafe.  Most  of  the 
red  carneliau  of  commerce  is  chalcedony  artificially  stained 
by  bciiling  in  nilric  ac'id  and  then  subjecting  to  great  heat. 
Formerly  large  luitural  nieces  weri^  highly  prized,  especially 
the  liright  clear  red.  Fine  specimens  ari^  found  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  are  wrought  into  ornamental  articles.  Among 
the  aTicienls  it  was  also  much  used,  ('hryxoprasc  (from  Gr. 
Xpuo'fSs,  gold  +  wpdiroy.  a  leek,  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar  tint) 
is  a  green  chalcedony,  rare  and  highly  valued  as  an  orna- 
mental gem.  It  is  largely  imitated  in  mo<lern  jewelry  bv 
staining  chalcedony  with"  salts  of  the  protoxide' of  nickel. 
Choice  specimens  of  chrysoprase  have  a  fine  apple-green 
tint.  The  color  is  liable  to  fade  by  long  exposure  to  light, 
but  dampiu'ss  favors  its  retention,  and  chrysoprase  is  fre- 
nenlly  kejit  in  moist  cotton.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Silesia, 
alifornia,  and  Oregon,  and  fine  examples  line  the  walls  of 
a  chap(U  in  the  Church  of  St.  W'enzel,  at  I'nigue.  The  stone 
called  chrysopra-sus  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  not  cer- 
tainly identified  by  modern  authorities.  Plasma  (from  Gr. 
irAiffjuo,  an  image)  is  a  deeper  green  variety,  much  used  by 
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the  ancients  and  frequent  in  collections  of  antiques,  but 
not  much  esteemed  at  present.  Sard  (from  Lat.  sarda,  Gr. 
irdpStov,  stone,  from  Sardis  in  Lydia)  is  a  rich  deep-red  vari- 
ety, darker  than  carnelian  and  less  semi-transparent,  but  of 
a  fine  blood-red  color  by  transmitted  light.  Nearly  all  mod- 
ern sard  is  artificiaUy  stained  chalcedony,  and  ranges  from 
cherry  red  to  chocolate  brown,  erroneously  called  sardonyx 
by  many  jewelers  (see  below,  under  Agate). 

(2)  Banded  and  striped  varieties.  Ac/ate  (Gr.  ax^rris,  said 
to  be  named  from  the  river  Achates,  in  Sicily,  where  the  stone 
was  anciently  found)  is  a  name  used  for  eluiicedonies  that  are 
veined,  layered,  or  variegated,  presenting  different  colors  or 
shades.  This  structure  is  due  to  their  formation  in  succes- 
sive layers  on  the  walls  of  cavities,  usually  in  trappcan  or 
volcanic  rocks.  Agate  jirojier  is  clouded  or  has  many  fine 
layers,  pai'allel,  concentric,  or  angular;  those  with  fewer 
and  thicker  layers  are  called  onyx  and  sardonyx  (see  below), 
and  are  used  particularly  for  cameo  work.  Agates  occur  in 
nearly  all  countries,  though  the  greater  part  of  those  now 
used  are  brought  from  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  and  are  taken 
to  Oberstein  and  Idar.  in  Germany,  to  be  cut  and  polished 
for  articles  of  ornament.  Tliis  industry,  originally  brought 
from  Italy,  has  been  an  important  one  at  these  points  for 
over  three  centuries,  and  now  employs  some  15,000  people. 
Great  skill  is  shown  in  this  work,  and  also  in  artificially 
coloring  the  stones.  It  is  possible  now  to  stain  gray  or  blu- 
ish chalcedony  any  color,  and  restain  it  into  onyxes  of  any 
color,  a  result  only  possible  in  ancient  times  through  natural 
processes.  The  ancients  used  to  cover  sard,  carnelian,  or 
other  stones  with  soda,  and  then  on  calcining  a  layer  of  white 
was  formed  by  the  alteration  of  surface.  Agates  in  all  ages, 
owing  to  their  beauty  and  variety,  have  been  a  favorite  ma- 
terial for  seals,  rings,  pins,  etc.,  and  for  costly  vases,  coupes, 
and  ornaments,  as  well  as  mortars  for  chemists.  Agatized 
tcood  is  a  natural  replacement  of  wood  by  agate  or  chal- 
cedony deposited  by  siliceous  waters,  whereby  the  ligneous 
matter  is  removed,  but  the  form  and  structure  retained.  It 
is  a  beautiful  material,  frequent  in  the  "petrified  forests" 
of  Colorado  and  of  States  of  the  American  Union  lying 
W.  and  S.  of  Colorado.  The  finest  in  the  world  occurs  at 
Chalcedony  Park,  in  Apache  eo.,  Arizona.  Fort ificat ion- 
agate  is  a  term  applied  to  those  agates  in  which  the  colored 
lines  run  in  several  directions  and  make  sharp  angles  in 
their  course,  like  the  redoubts  and  bastions  of  a  tort.  Mosa- 
agate,  moss'canielkin,  or  3Iocha-stone  (from  Mocha,  in  Ara- 
bia, whence  it  is  often  obtained),  is  a  striking  variety  in 
which  a  white  or  light  chalcedony  contains  dark,  tree-like, 
or  moss-Uke  markings,  sometimes  almost  resembling  land- 
scapes. These  are  due  not  to  any  vegetable  growth,  as  often 
supposed,  but  to  an  infiltration  of  oxide  of  iron  or  of  manga- 
nese, which  has  crystallized  in  these  minute  "dendritic"  or 
tree-Ulve  forms,  as  frost  does  upon  window-panes.  Fine 
Mocha-stones  come  from  India  and  Arabia,  and  they  aboimd 
in  some  parts  of  Wyoming.  Onyx  (from  Gr.  iw^,  a  finger- 
nail, a  veined  gem)  consists  of  parallel  layers  of  different- 
colored  chalcedony,  generally  some  shade  of  red  or  brown 
alternating  with  white.  If  one  or  more  of  the  layers  are  of 
a  brown  red  or  pink  the  slone  is  called  sardonyj:.  These 
varieties  were  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  were  nnich 
valued  for  ornamental  work  when  cameos  were  in  vogue.  In 
modern  times  they  are  artificially  colored  to  heighten  the 
contrast  of  the  layers,  and  all  the  black  and  white  onyx  is 
of  tliis  kind.  The  stone  is  boiled  in  blood,  sugar,  molasses, 
etc.,  and  some  of  the  layers  absorb  the  organic  matter,  while 
others  do  not.  By  immei-sion  in  sidphuric  acid  the  organic 
matter  is  then  carbonized,  and  remains  as  a  black  coloring- 
substance  in  the  absorbent  layers.  Of  late  an  entirely  black 
chalcedony,  thus  stained  and  called  black  onyx,  has  almost 
displaced  the  use  of  jet  in  jewelry.  Chnlcedonyx.  is  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  onyx  or  sardonyx  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  layers  are  transparent  fpuirtz  or  chalcedony.  The 
term  onyx  belongs  only  to  tliese  varieties  of  banded  chal- 
cedony, though  it  is  often  wrongly  applied  to  other  striped 
minerals,  especially  in  the  name  "Mexican  onyx."  which 
denotes  an  entirely  different  stone — a  form  of  aragonite 
(eai-bonate  of  lime).  See  Mkxican  Onyx.  When  the  lower 
layer  is  black  and  the  upper  white,  if  the  white  is  ground 
very  thin  it  gives  a  gray  a]ipearanco  to  the  onyx,  which  is 
then  called  Sicolo.  Georoe  F.  Kunz. 

Chalccdonyx :  See  CuALCEnoxv. 

Chalcid'ida;  [from  Gr.  x<«^'r-  >i  kind  of  lizard] :  a  family 
of  lacertilian  reptiles  found  in  warm  regions  in  both  hemi- 
spheres.    They  are  popularly  considered  snakes,  having  no 
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visible  legs.  They  have  moval)le  eyelids,  small  ears,  and  a 
short  thick  toiifjue. — Also  the  name  of  a  family  allied  to  the 
ichneumon  flies,  which  are  of  groat  service  in  the  destruction 
of  no.xious  insects  upon  which  their  larva;  feed. 

Clialci'diiis:  a  writer,  probablv  of  the  fourth  century, 
will  I  translated  into  Latin  the  limmiis  of  Plato  in  part, 
adding  a  vohnninous  eomnientary,  which  is  dedicated  to  a 
certain  <  tsius,  perhaps  the  Hishop  of  C'onlova.  He  was  prob- 
ablv a  Christian.     See  ed.  by  I.  VVrobel  (Leipzig,  1876). 

M.  \V. 

Chal'cis:  the  name  of  three  cities.  1.  Chalcis,  or  Egrvpo 
(Ital.  JS'egroponte).  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Kubci-a  in 
Greece;  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Thebes;  on  the  Strait  of  Euripus 
(at  this  point  only  40  yards  wide),  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge  (see  map  of  (>  recce,  ref.  16-K).  Is 
Sivid  to  have  been  colonized  from  Athens.  Aristotle  died 
there  ■ii'i  n. c.  It  was  takiMi  bv  the  Venetians  1205  a.  d.,  bv 
the  Turks  1470,  and  by  the  Greeks  1821.  Pop.  6.900.  It  is 
the  only  town  in  Greece  where  any  Mohammedans  remain. 
2.  An  ancient  city  of  North  Syrm  ;  10  or  12  miles  S.  of  C'haly- 
bon  (modern  Aleppo),  on  the  old  caravan  route  to  Heliopolis 
(Baalbnk) ;  said  to  have  been  founded  bv  Seleucus  Xicator 
(312-280  B.C.).  In  638  a.  u.  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
under  Abu  Oljciduh,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Kenninrin. 
The  ruins  are  extensive.  3.  An  ancient  city  of  Ccele-Syria, 
mentioned  repeatedly  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Ilerods.  Its  ruins,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  now  called  Anjur, 
are  close  to  the  post-road  between  Beirut  and  Damascus. 

Revised  by  K.  Lili.ey. 

Clinlco:  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Mexico;  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Chalco  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-4).  It  was 
an  ancient  Aztec  city,  subject  to  Montezuma  II..  but  the 
chiefs  joined  t'ortez  with  tlieir  forces  in  1521.  and  aided  in 
the  siege  of  Jlexico.     Pop.  in  1893  about  3,000.      H.  H.  S. 

Chaleo:  one  of  the  group  of  lakes  surrounding  Mexico 
city ;  aljout  12  miles  S.  E.  of  it.  and  separated  from  Lake 
Xoehimiico  oidy  by  a  narrow  causeway.  Area  al>out  40  sq. 
miles.  It  has  two  islands,  one  of  them  an  extinct  volcanic 
cone  with  a  nearly  perfect  crater.  The  water  is  fresh ;  nuisses 
of  grass  and  reeds  float  on  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Aztec  cliiampas,  or  floating  gardens.  This  lake  was 
formerly  united  to  the  others  around  Mexico. 

Herbkrt  H.  Smith. 

Chalcon'dylas,  Demetbios  :  humanist  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance; b.  in  Athens  in  1428;  removed  to  Italy  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  After  leading  the 
restless  life  of  an  itinerant  teacher  in  Pjidua.  Perugia.  Home, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  he  was  fmtdly  calleil.  about  1471,  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Florence,  where 
he  lectured  witli  extraordinary  success.  Pope  Leo  X.  Wius 
one  of  his  pupils.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo  (in 
1492).  Chalcondylas  went  to  Milan,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Jlomer  (1488),  of  Isocratm,  and  of  the  Lexicon,  of  Suidas. 
See  11.  Ilodius,  De  (fripci-i  iHitstr.  lingwe  GriBccB,  etc.,  in- 
sliiiirdtoribiis  (London,  1742,  pp.  211-226). 

Alfred  Gudemas. 

Chaldir'a:  See  BAnvLO.NiA. 

(  lialda^'aii  Cliristiaiis.  Syro-Clialda'aiis.  or  Syro-Ori- 
Olitals :  a  In-andi  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  consisting  of  those 
Christians  in  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  part  of  Persia, 
who  acknowledge  the  pope.  Thev  arc  of  the  Eastern  rite, 
and  are  under  the  Patriarch  of  llabylonia,  who  resides  in 
Mosul,  and  thirteen  bishops,  of  whom  five  have  archdioceses 
and  three  reside  in  Persia.  They  numlier  atiout  90.000  souls, 
and  are  most  nuuierons  in  the  dioceses  of  Mosul  and  Bagdad. 
The  Syro-Chaldaic  is  their  liturgical  language. 

Chaldee  Language,  or  Eastern  Aramaic:  See  Ara- 
maic 

Chalenrs  (shaa-loorz)  Bay :  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  Canada;  separates  Quebec  from  Xew  Brunswick. 
It  extends  K.  ami  W.  about  90  miles;  is  about  22  miles  wiile 
at  the  broadest  part.  It  affords  good  anchorage,  aiul  can  be 
navigated  without  dangei-.  It  has  important  mackerel  fish- 
eries. 

Clinlice  [0.  Fr.  <  Lat.  ealix,  cup:  Gr.  xiiAif.  cup]:  the 
cup  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
chalice  has  four  parts — the  foot,  the  stem,  the  knop,  and  the 
bowl.  The  foot  or  base  should  extend  considerably  beyond 
the  bowl,  to  prevent  U|)setting.  On  one  division  of  the  foot 
it  is  usual  to  engrave  a  representation  of  the  Passion,  which 


should  be  always  turned  toward  the  celebrant.  The  stem 
unites  the  foot  to  the  bowl,  and  on  it  is  fixed  the  knop  for 
holding  the  bowl  of  the  chalice.  The  knop  is  variously  en- 
riclied  with  enamel,  jewels,  tracery,  and  tabernacle-work. 
The  stem  is  often  engraved  or  enameled.  The  bowl  should 
have  a  plain  rim  of  about  an  inch,  below  which  it  may  be 
enriched  with  engravings,  inscriptions,  and  chasings. 

W.  .S.  Perry. 
Clialk  [0.  Eng.  f«(7r:  0.  II.  Germ,  clialcf,  >  Mod.  Germ. 
Kalk,  a  common  West  (Tcrm.  loan-word  from  ciilx.  lime.  The 
limitation  of  meaning  to  chalk  is  peculiar  to  the  English]:  a 
calcareous  earth  ;  a  soft  variety  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of 
lime.  Its  color  is  generally  white.  It  is  friable,  easily  pul- 
verized, has  an  earthy  fracture,  and  is  very  meager  to  the 
touch.  In  geology  it  is  a  sedimentary  rock  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  and  a  member  of  {he  cretaceous  system. 
Chalk  is  abundant  in  England  and  France,  and  has  recently 
been  found  to  occur  extensively  in  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
The  strata  often  contain  flint  nodules,  distributed  in  layere 
like  chei-t  or  hornstone  in  the  limestone.  They  are  more  or 
less  rounded,  and  are  all  of  concretionary  origin.  Chalk  is 
of  animal  origin,  and  is  mostly  composed  of  the  shells  or 
carapaces  of  microscopic  marine  animal.s.  According  to 
Ehrenberg.  a  cubic  inch  of  chalk  often  contains  more  than  a 
million  of  microscopic  organisms,  among  which  far  the  most 
abundant  are  the  rhizopods  (called  also  foraminifera).  Chalk 
is  extensively  used  in  tlie  preparation  of  lime,  and  is  com- 
monly employed  by  carpenters  to  mark  boards.  The  mate- 
rial sold  under  the  name  of  whiting  or  Spanish  white,  and 
used  to  make  putty,  is  chalk  in  a  imrified  state.  Purified 
chalk,  also  known  as  Vienna  while,  is  employed  by  artists 
in  i)astel-work  and  crayon  as  a  basis  of  pigments,  and  is  ad- 
ministered in  medicine  !us  an  antacid.  Black  chalk  (a  clayey 
formation),  French  chalk  (a  soapstone),  and  red  chalk  (ocher) 
are  not  chalks  at  all.     Sec  Cretaceous  Period.      G.  K.  G. 

CliaUc,  shaal,  JIichaxgelo  :  historical  ))ainter  of  eigh- 
teenth century :  member  of  the  Academy  of  France  ;  painted 
the  ceiling  of  the  hall  in  the  Xew  Louvre  where  the  Acad- 
emy met. 

CliaUoiK-liiina.  cha'd-koo-ehee'mati,  or  CliaHcucliima ; 

an  Inca  general  of  Peru,  naiive  of  Quito,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  uncle  of  Ataliualjia,  in  whose  army  he  served.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  war  with  Iluascar.  and  is  said  to  have 
shown  extreme  cruelty  in  his  treatment  of  the  conquered 
provinces.  Shortly  after  the  seizure  of  Atahualpa  l)y  the 
Spaniards.  Hernando  Pizarro  met  Challcuchima  at  Xauxa^ 
and  induced  him  to  go  to  Cajamarca  under  ])retense  that 
Atahualpa  had  sent  for  him.  He  was  imprisoned  there,  and 
carried  with  the  army  on  tlieir  march  toCuzco.  At  Chaqui- 
chaguana,  5  leagues  from  Cuzco.  he  was  accused  of  inciting 
an  Indian  insurrection, and  after  a  form  of  trial  was  burned 
alive  (Xov.,  1533).  Herbert  II.  Smith. 

CIiallemel-Laconr,  shalil'mclhiakoor',  Paul  Armaxd: 
French  senator;  b.  at  Avranches,  May  19,  1827:  graduated 
at  the  Normal  School  in  Paris  1849;  banished  after  the 
coup  d'i'lat  ot  1851;  returned  to  France  after  the  amnesty 
1859  ;  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  Sept.  4,  1870;  administered  the 
aflaire  of  the  city  of  Lyons  at  the  time  of  great  excesses; 
elected  deputy  in  the  radical  interest  Jan.  7,  1872;  senator 
Jan.  30,  1876;  ambassador  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  1879; 
ambassador  to  London  1880-82;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Perry  cabinet  1883 ;  pi-esident  of  the  senate  1893 ; 
elected  to  the  academv  1893;  editor  liepublique  Frani;aise. 
D.  at  Paris,  Oct.  26,  1896.  C.  11.  Tuurber. 

Challenger  Expedition :  a  scientific  exploration  of  the 
Atlantic.  Southern,  ami  Pacific  Oceans  instituted  by  the 
British  Government  1872-76.  The  corvette  Challenger,  ot 
2.306  tons,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  body  of  naval 
surveyors  and  scientists,  headed  by  Capt.  Nares  and  Prof. 
Wyville  Thomson  respi'ctively.  Investigations  were  made 
at  362  stations,  and  in  its  circuitous  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  the  vessel  cruised  over  68,900  nautical  miles.  See  the 
lieports  on  the  Scientific  Jie.vdta  of  the  Voijafje  of  H.  il.  S. 
Cluillenger,  edited  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr.  John 
JInrray  (1880-89)  in  37  volumes,  of  which  2  are  devoted  to  a 
Narrn'tife,  30  to  Zuoloyi/,  3  to  Physios  and  Cliemistri/.  and 
2  to  Botany.  C.  U.  Tuubbkr. 

Clialloner.  RionARn:  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate;  b.  in 
Lewes,  Sussex,  England,  Sept.  29.  1691 ;  educated  at  Domiy, 
where  he  was  a  professor  until  1730;  sent  to  London  as  a 
missionarv  j)riest ;  bishop  in  partiliun  1741 ;  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  London  district  1758;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  12,  1781.    His 
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works  were  both  controversial  and  devout.  In  answer  to 
Conyers  Middleton's  Letters  from  Rome  he  piil>lished  Catlio- 
lio  Christian  Instructed.  His  Garden  of  the  Soul  is  still  a 
vade  mecum  for  devotional  minds,  and  his  version  of  the 
Douay  Bible  the  standard  one  for  English-speaking  Roman 
Catholics.  He  published  a  martyrology  of  Konian  Catholies 
in  Great  Britain  from  1577  to  end  of  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(1741,  3  vols.),  and  Britannia  Sancta,  containing  lives  of 
British  and  Irish  saints. 

Chal'iners,  Alexander:  writer:  b.  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, Mar.  29,  17o9.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  General 
Biographical  Dictionary  in  33  volumes  (1.S13-17).  and  as  the 
editor  of  a  well-known  edition  of  Johnson's  British  poets, 
with  notes,  and  a  still  valuable  collection  of  British  Essay- 
ists in  45  volumes,     D.  in  London,  Dec,  10,  1834, 

Kevised  by  H,  A.  Beers, 

Chalmers,  Georoe:  antiquary  and  lawyer;  b.  at  Focha- 
bers, .Scotland,  in  1743:  practiced  law  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
1763-75  ;  returned  to  London  and  was  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  1786  to  1835.  His  greatest  work  is  entitled  Cal- 
edonia: An  Account.  Historical  and  Topographical,  of 
North  Britain  (3  vols.,  1807-34),  which  displays  profound 
research  and  mucli  erudition  (n.  cd.  Paisley.  7  vols.,  1889). 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Life  of  3Iary  Queen  of  Scots 
(1818)  and  a  Collection  of  Treaties  (1790).  D.  in  London, 
May  31,  1835. 

Chalmers,  George  Paul,  R.  S.  A. :  Briti.sh  artist;  b.  at 
Montrose,  1833 :  in  1853  began  study  under  Scott  Lauder  at 
Edinburgh ;  iii'st  attracted  notice  by  his  Favorite  Air  (1854) : 
is  best  known  for  his  portraits  and  landscapes,  among  which 
are  the  End  of  tlie  Harvest  (1873)  and  Running  Water 
(1875),     D,  in  Edinburgh,  Feb,  38,  1878. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  LL.  D..  D.  C.  L.  :  divine;  b.  at  An- 
struthcr,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  Mar.  17,  1780;  educated  in  the 
University  of  St,  Andrews.  In  1803  he  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Fifeshire  parish  of  Kilmany.  Ilis  favorite  stud- 
ies for  some  years  before  and  after  this  event  were  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  published  in  1808  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  the  National  Re- 
sources. While  composing  an  article  on  Christianity  for 
Brewster's  Encyclopiedia  in  1809.  he  examined  the  evidences 
of  its  truth,  and  acquired  convictions  which  rendere<l  him  a 
more  earnest  and  devout  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Grace  Pratt  in  1813,  and  was  elected  minister  of 
the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1815.  He  soon  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  eloquent  and  powerful  pulpit  orator,  and  de- 
livered a  series  of  discourses  on  astronomy  in  connection 
with  religion,  which  were  pulilished  in  1817  an<l  had  wide 
circulation.  In  1819  he  became  minister  of  St.  John's  par- 
ish, Glasgow,  especially  established  tor  him  to  try  his  social 
and  religious  experiments  in.  He  estaljlishcd  schools  and 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  morals  and  economic 
condition  of  his  parishioners.  His  scheme  was  the  proto- 
type of  that  now  familiar  as  "charity  organization,"  viz., 
that  of  restoring  the  neighliorly  methods  of  the  old  kirk, 
getting  rid  of  olUcial  relief,  rei>|icning  the  natural  springs 
of  affection  and  kinsliip,  and  of  employing  a  large  number 
of  deacons  or  volunteers  in  the  duty  of  liefriending,  coun- 
seling, and  restoring  the  poor  to  self-maintenance.  He  was 
appouiteil  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1823,  and  olMained  tlie  chair  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Kdiiiliurgli  in  1S3S.  He  published  iii 
1833  a  work  entitled  I'lililicut  Econamy.  and  in  1833  his 
Bridgewater  treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of  E.rternal  Nature 
to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  which 
was  received  with  great  favor.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  leader 
of  th(!  Evangelical  party,  which  wa,s  involved  with  the 
"Moderate"  party  in  a  contest  in  relation  to  patronage. 
This  contest  resulted  in  the  disrujition  of  the  Church  of 
Scotlanil  in  May,  1843  Dr.  Chalmers  and  471)  other  clergy- 
men then  sccedeil  anil  organized  the  Free  ( 'Imrch.  lie 
expended  tln^  latter  years  of  his  life  in  perfecting  his  /«- 
stitutes  of  Theology  and  in  officiating  as  jirincipal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  New  College,  Edndiurgh,  instituted 
by  the  Free  Church.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  practical 
worker  rather  than  a  speculative  theologian.  He  is  proba- 
bly no  longer  read,  I'xcept  in  his  I5ridgewater  treatise  and 
some  sermons,  but  he  lives  on  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, whii'li  links  his  unmr  with  the  gri'atesl  names  in 
Christendom.  He  pnlilislicd  his  works  in  25  volumes  (Glas- 
gow, 1830-43),  and  9  volumes  werej)ublished  after  his  death 
(Edinburgh,  1847-49),  See  his  Life  by  W.  Ilanna,  his  son- 
in-law  (Ediid)urgh,  1849-.53,  4  vols. ;  W.  e.  1878,  3  vols.,  repr. 


New  York),  and  bv  Donald  Fraser  (London  and  New  York, 
1881).     I),  in  Edinburgh,  May  30,  1847, 

Revised  by  S,  M.  Jackson, 

Charon,  Alfred  Edward  :  portrait-painter  in  water- 
colors:  b.  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Feb.  15,  1781;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Oct.  3, 1860 ;  went  to  England  with  his  parents,  who  left 
France  owing  to  reverses  of  the  Revolution  in  1789;  pupil 
of  Royal  Academy,  London  ;  was  appointed  portrait-painter 
in  water-colors  to  Queen  Victoria, 

Chaloii,  JoHX  James  :  landscape  and  genre  painter  ;  b.  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Mar.  37.1778;  d.  in  London.  Nov,  14, 
1854 :  pu]iil  of  Royal  Academy,  London  ;  Royal  Academician 
1841;  distinguished  in  his  time  as  a  water-color  painter; 
elder  brother  of  Alfred  E.  Chalon. 

Chalons-sur-Marne.  sha'ii'hjh'siir-maarn'  (anc.  Catalauni 
or  Catahiununi):  a  city  of  France:  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Marne;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Strassburg;  107  miles  E.  of  Paris  (see 
map  of  France,  ret.  3-G).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
which  is  part  of  the  former  province  of  Champagne,  and  has 
a  stone  Ijridge  across  the  river.  It  is  a  bishop  s  see,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  cathedral,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  public  library 
of  about  25,000  volumes;  also  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen, 
and  woolen  faliries.  Champagne  wine  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  Catalaunian  Plain  adjacent  to  Chillons  the 
Roman  general  Aetius  and  Theodoric  the  Visigoth  gained 
a  great  victory  over  Attila  in  451  A.  D.  In  the  early  jiart  of 
the  Dark  Ages  Chalons  was  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe,  and  had  about  60,000  inhabitants. 
In  1857  the  celebrated  Champ  de  ('hillons  was  established 
near  Chalons,  in  which  always  one  or  two  French  army 
corps  were  kept  for  drilling;  it  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
in  Aug,,  1870,  and  entirely  abandoned  in  1871.  Pop.  (1891) 
35,863 ;  (1896)  26,630. 

Chaloii-snr-Saone,  -son'  (anc.  Cahillomim) :  a  town  of 
France  :  department  of  Saone-et-Loire  ;  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone ;  on  the  railway  from  Dijon  to  Lyons ;  77  miles 
by  rail  N.  of  Lyons  (see  maj)  of  France,  ref.  5-G).  It  is  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  has  an  active  trade, 
being  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which 
connects  the  Saone  with  the  Loire.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  a  cathedral  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  St. 
Peter's  church,  and  the  town-hall.  It  has  a  theater  and  a 
large  pulilic  library ;  also  manufactures  of  glass,  jewelry, 
hosiery,  linen  faljri'cs,  pottery,  etc.  Pop.  (1896)  26,288.  It 
is  identified  with  the  ancient  Cahillonum,  wliich  liecame  the 
capital  of  Burgundy  under  Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy,  who 
died  in  593  A.  d. 

Chalybeate,  ka-lib'e~e-at  [from  Gr.  x'^^"'!'^  steel,  hardened 
iron  :  so  named  from  the  Cha'lybes,  a  people  to  the  S.  E.  of 
the  Black  Sea] :  tliat  which  contains  iron  in  solution  ;  applied 
to  waters  which  are  impregnated  with  iron.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  chalybeate  water — the  carbonated,  which  contains 
carbonate  of' iron,  and  may  be  recognized  by  forming  an 
ocherous  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron  on  the  stones  near  the 
mouth  of  the  spring;  and  the  sulphated,  whicli  contain  sul- 
])hate  of  iron  (copperas)  in  solution.    See  Mineral  Waters, 

Chain,  kaam  [French  for  Ham,  son  of  Noah] :  assumed 
name  of  Amedee  de  Noe,  a  French  caricaturist :  1).  in  Paris, 
Jan.  26,  1819,  of  noble  family :  studied  with  Delaroche  and 
(^harlet.  His  first  grotesque  sketches  appeared  in  1843,  and 
then  followed  an  uninterrupted  series  in  ^drnanacs  ami  in 
Charivari.  The  sketches  are  social  rather  than  political 
pictorial  satires,  of  which  the  best  collections  are  Douze 
Annees  Comioues  (1880)  and  Les  Folies  Parisiennes  (1883). 
I).  Sept.  6,  1879. 

Chama-'leon  [the  older  Eng.  spelling  camp?/oH  has  been 
in  this  century  rcaclaptcd  to  Gr.  original  x"/""'^*'"" J  X^M^if. 
on  ground  +\6W.  lion]:  a  saurian  re)ilili-  of  the  genus 
Chanai'leo,  which  constitutes  a  family  (I'hiinuclcontida). 
represent  ing  a  separate  {y'\\h-  (Dendrosanra)  of  lizards.  They 
have  a  compressed  body,  with  granular  scales:  the  head  al- 
most fixed,  but  the  eyes  with  a  wonderful  power  of  motion, 
each  eve  being  covered  by  a  lid  pierced  with  one  small  hole; 
ears  beneath  the  skin:  the  tail  prehi'nsile;  the  movements 
extremely  slow;  the  tongui'  cylinilrical  and  extensile,  in  ap- 
pearancerescmbling  a  common  angle-worm  :  the  toes  in  two 
op]io-ible  sets,  fitted  for  grasping  jinughs.  etc.  About  forty 
species  are  known,  nearly  half  of  wliii'h  are  found  in  Jlada- 
gascar.  The  rest  occur  in  Africa,  one  species  extending 
into  Asia  and  Southern  Europe.  Many  fables  have  been  re- 
lated  of  the   chauuvleon,   such    as   that   it  lives  njion   air. 
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has  the  power  of  oliunjrins  color  at  will,  or  assuminir  the 
color  of  llic  object  upon  wliioh  it  is  phiced.  The  food  of  the 
chiiiMii'ieon  is  insects,  whicli   it   catclies   by  darting  out  its 

long,  sticky  toiijiue ;  but  its 
lunjfs  are  lar^e,  and  it  has  a 
haliit  of  enormously  dilatinj; 
itself  with  air.  Its  changes 
of  color  are  not  altogether 
voluntary,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  assimilate  its  color  to 
the  object  upon  which  it  is 
placed.  But  its  coloi-s  are 
somewhat  changeable.  This 
has  been  explained  (1)  Viy  the 
ac-tion  of  the  nervous  energy, 
which,  as  in  blushing,  may 
perhaps  affect  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  skin,  and 
it  is  certain  that  fear  or  otlier  emotions  will  cans('  the  color 
to  change:  (2)  by  the  varied  amount  of  air  in  tlie  animal's 
lungs;  (:?)  by  the  action  of  light :  (4)  by  (he  presence  of  two 
differently  e'oloreil  layers  of  pigment-cells  in  the  skin,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  move  upon  each  other  and  produce  various 
effects  of  color.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  conditions  may 
contribute  to  the  result. 

It  is  said  that  that  lack  of  nervous  co-ordination  between 
the  two  sides,  which  in  most  animals  is  only  seen  in  diseased 
or  defective  organizations,  is  eitlu'r  normal  to  the  chaimrfeon 
or  is  verv  easily  produced  in  it.  It  is  even  asserted  that  one 
side  of  the  reptile  may  be  awake  while  the  other  is  asleep. 
In  the  Southern  U.  S.  the  term  is  jiopularly  applied  to  Ano- 
lis  priiiri/iii/i.'i,  a  small  green  lizard  of  the  dunWy  Igiianida'. 
See  ANt>Lis.  Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

ChaillU'Ieoil.  of  lleraclea  on  the  Pontus:  disciple  of 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus,  an<l  rival  of  lleraclides  Ponticus. 
He  was  one  of  those  Peripatetics  who  had  an  especial  turn 
for  the  history  of  literature,  and  in  his  essays  on  the  poets 
he  undertook  to  idealize  their  lives  as  well  sis  to  criticise 
their  works.  His  jihilosophical  writings  pertained  chiefly 
to  ethics.  See  Kdpke.  Dc  ('/kiiikiIciiii/k  Ileracleola  (1856); 
Clinton,  Fdsti  Ueltniici  (vol.  iii.,  p.  4'.Ki). 

t'liamae'rops  [tir.  xoMa'p"")'.  the  luime  of  a  plant ;  x<»"^- 
on  the  ground,  low  growing, paij/,  shruli  or  bush,  alluding  to 
the  low  growth  of  the  plants]  :  a  small  genus  of  two  or  pos- 
sibly a  few  ppeeiesof  tan-leaved  palms,  imtives  of  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tliey  usually  form 
low  trees  a  few  feet  high,  but  in  favorable  climates  they  at- 
tain a  height  of  20  or  more  feet.  The  edible  fruit  is  glo- 
bose or  ovoid,  one-seeded,  ami  reseml>les  an  olive  in  ap|iear- 
ance.  The  leaves  yiehl  a  valuable  liber  (made  into  carpets, 
cordage,  paper,  etc.),  and  are  used  also  for  making  hats, 
brooms,  chair-seats,  etc.  C.  huDiili.i  and  (7.  mncrocfir/xi  are 
the  two  species  generally  recognised  by  botanists.  C.  K.  B. 

Chaiu'ba :  a  native  hill-state  in  the  Punjab,  British  India, 
adjoining  Kashmir;  in  hit.  :i8  N.  and  Ion.  76'  E.  Area, 
3.180  sc|.  miles.  Pop.  about  120.000.  H  is  very  mountainous, 
luLS  extensive  forests,  and  produces  wheat,  millet,  timljer, 
wax,  nuts,  honey,  lime,  and  slate.  The  British  sanatorium 
Dalhousie  is  within  its  limits. 

Chamber:  an  apartment  of  a  house;  a  private  apart- 
ment :  a  lodging-room;  a  hollow  or  cavity,  as  the  chamber 
of  the  ear.  In  jxilities  the  term  is  often  applied  to  a  leg- 
islative assembly,  as  I  he  ('haml)er  of  Deputies  in  Fraiu-e. 
The  room  which  the  U.  S.  Senate  occupies  is  called  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  t'hamber  of  comnu'rce  is  the  title  of  an  asso- 
ciation or  body  of  merchants  which  is  comnioidy  formed  in 
each  large  commercial  city  for  the  promotion  of  the  mercan- 
tile interests  and  general  prosperity  of  the  place. 

CiiAMiiKii  of  a  muzzle-loading  cannon  or  small  firearm  is 
the  contracted  part  of  the  bore  at  the  breech  end.  The 
chamber  <'ontains  the  charge  of  ]iowder,  but  it  is  too  sinall 
to  ailmit  the  shot  or  shell.  These  cavities  are  of  various 
forms,  spherical,  cylindrical,  conical,  etc. 

In  breech-loading  guns  the  chamber  is  cylindrical,  and  is 
hirger  in  diameter  than  tlu^  bore  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
case,  which  is  made  long  to  prevent  erosion  from  the  rush 
of  gas  against  a  sudden  contraeti<m  in  diameter. 

Chani'lterlaiii  [via  O.  Fr.  from  Germ.;  ef.  0.  IT.  Germ. 

chamarlin;/]:  an  olVicer  attached  to  the  court  of  a  monarch, 
ancl  who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  privateaparlmenlsorthe 
Jialace.  He  was  originally  the  keeper  of  the  trcasure-clianiber. 
The  office  of  chambcrlaiii  was  one  of  the  grand  ofliccsof  the 


crown  in  France.  The  lord  chandierlain  of  England  is  an 
ollicer  of  high  rank  in  the  royal  household,  ami  has  tlie 
function  of  iiulorsing  the  king's  answer  on  petitions  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  often  communicates  his  (or  her)  Maj- 
esty's pleasure  to  Parliament  and  to  the  council.  He  has 
control  overall  the  ollieers  and  servants  of  the  royal  cham- 
bers except  those  of  the  bedchamber,  issues  invitations  to 
court  ceremonials,  and  regulati'S  jiresentations  to  the  sover- 
eign. All  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  the  service  of  the  sov- 
ereign are  a[)pointed  by  him.  He  is  a  nuMuber  of  the  privy 
council,  receives  .t'2,000  a  year,  and  goes  out  of  oHiec  witfi  liis 
party. 

'I'lie  lord  great  chamberlain,  another  ollicer,  is  an  official 
of  the  British  court,  of  noble  birth,  and  holds  the  title  by  in- 
heritance. He  has  charge  of  the  House  of  Lords  during 
sessions,  walks  by  the  right  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  certain 
processions,  and  performs  many  other  duties. 

Chanilterlaiii :  city  (foundeil  in  1881);  capital  of  Brule 
CO.,  8.  Dak.  (for  location  of  county,  see  nuip  of  South  Dakota, 
ref.  7-E) :  im  the  Missouri  river,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  K.;  180  miles  N.  \V.  of  Sioux  City,  la.  It 
has  a  first-class  steamljoat  landing,  in  a  fertile  country,  and 
has  a  good  river  trallic  and  a  wholesale  trade  with  neighbor- 
ing towns.  It  has  mamifactures,  a  tine  opera-house,  a  graded 
school,  etc.     Pop.  (1890;  !)30  ;  (1805)  918. 

Editor  of  "  Register." 

Chamberlain.  Daxiel  Henry  :  1).  in  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  June  23,  1885 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  high 
honors  18()2,  and  at  the  Harvard  Ijaw  School ;  entered  the 
army  in  1864  a-s  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Col- 
ored Cavalry;  pronu)ted  to  be  captain,  and  served  in  Jlary- 
land.  Louisiana,  and  Texas  ;  went  to  South  Carolina  in  1866, 
and  for  two  years  was  engaged  as  a  cotton-planter.  Upon 
the  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  he  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate,  and  subsequently  elected  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  which  position  he  filled  for  four  years  with  marked 
ability;  Governor  of  South  Carolina  187.5-76;  renontinated 
in  1876  and  reinaugurated  Jan.,  1877  :  but,  his  election  being 
contested  by  Wade  Hampton,  and  President  Hayes  having 
removed  the  V.  S.  troops  from  the  .State,  he  withdrew  Apr. 
10.  1877.  Became  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Xew 
York  city  June,  1877. 

Chamberlain.  Joseph.  M.  P..  P.  C. :  English  public  man  ; 
b.  in  l/ondou,  18:J6:  educated  at  University  College  Si-hool : 
became  a  member  of  his  father's  fii'in  of  wood-screw  makers 
at  Birmingham  ;  retired  from  the  firm  in  1874 ;  became  noted 
for  his  ailvanced  radical  opinions  and  his  ability  as  a  speaker ; 
chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  1873-76;  mayor 
of  Birmingham  1874-76;  stood  for  Parliament  1874,  but  was 
unsiu'i-'cssiul ;  elected  to  Parliament  in  June.  1876,  from 
Birmingham  ;  favored  disestablishment  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation; re-elected  for  Birmingham  1880;  president  of  the 
Board  of  'I'rade  in  Jlr.  (llailstcjne's  cabinet  1S80;  prepared 
and  passi'd  the  Bankrujitcy  Act ;  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  1886;  resigned  by 
reason  of  not  agreeing  with  the  Prime  Minister's  Irish  Home 
Kide  measures;  elected  in  1886  to  Parliament  as  a  Unionist 
and  withdrew  from  the  Liberal  party  ;  commissioner  to  the 
confi-rence  at  Washington  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis]putc 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Camida  on  the  lisheries  (|uestion.  1887; 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  Salisburv's  cabinet 
1895.  lii  Nov.,  1888,  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  C. 
Endicott,  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Clevelaiul's  first 
administration  1885-89.  C.  U.  Tulrbek. 

Chamberlain.  JosncA  Lawrexce,  LL.  D.  :  general  and 
educator;  b.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Sept.  8,  1828;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  18.52,  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
1855;  taught  at  Bowdoin  until  he  entered  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  U.  S.  in  1862;  became  a  major-general  Mar. 
29,  18(i5;  received  the  colors  of  Lee's  army  on  its  sur- 
render in  .\pril.  He  was  six  times  woundeil  while  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potoimic.  three  times  severely,  and  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  on  (he  field  by  (ten.  Grant  for  sin- 
gular gallantry  in  the  assault  on  I'etersburg,  June  18.  1864. 
lie  returned  to  his  )irofessorsliip  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
while  there,  from  1867  to  1871  inclusive,  was  Governor  of 
Maine.  In  1871  he  became  iiresident  of  Bowdoin  College  ; 
resigne<l  in  18S3.  In  1876  lie  was  made  major-general  of 
Maiiu'  militia,  in  which  capacity  he  maintained  the  peace  of 
the  Stale  in  the  political  anarchy  of  1880. 

ChambcrHn.  Tuomas  Chrowuer,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D. :  an 
American  geologist  and  educator;  b.  near  Mattoon,   111., 
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Sept.  25,  1843:  educated  at  Beloit  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan ;  Prcilessor  of  Xatural  Sciences  in  Wliitc- 
water  Normal  School  1869-73  ;  afterward  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy in  Beloit  College;  president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin 1887-93  ;  dean  of  Scientific  Faculty  of  University  of 
Chicago  since  1892.  In  1873  he  joined  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Wisconsin  as  an  assistant,  and  in  1876  was  made 
chief  geologist.  Under  his  direction  the  work  was  pushed 
to  a  conclusion  and  tlie  results  puWislied.  In  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  final  report  he  gave  a  general  treatise  on  geology 
as  ilhistrated  liy  tlie  phenomena  of  the  State,  and  in  other 
volumes  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  classification  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  glacial  drift  of  the  Northern  States  by 
tracing  out  the  "  Kettle  ''  moraine  and  developing  the  theory 
of  the^lobation  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet.  In  1882  he  ac- 
cepted charge  of  the  glacial  division  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  extended  to  a  broader  field  the  systematic  in- 
vestigations begun  in  Wisconsin.  Among  his  later  papers 
are  The  Tfrminal  Muraine  of  the  Second  Glacial  Epueh; 
The  Driftless  Area  of  the  Upper  Mississipjn  Valley  ;  The 
Rock  Scorinffs  of  the  Great  Ice  Invasion;  and  The  Requi- 
site and  Qualifying  Conditions  of  Artesian  Wells — all 
printed  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  G.  K.  G. 

Chambers,  in  law.  A  judge  is  said  to  act  at  "  cham- 
bers "  when  a  legal  proceeding  is  carried  on  before  him  out 
of  court,  either  at  his  office  or  residence  or  other  convenient 
place,  including  the  court-room  itself.  Business  done  be- 
fore a  judge  at  chambers,  as  distinguished  from  that  trans- 
acted in  court,  is  increasing  in  modern  times.  The  codes 
of  procedure  in  some  of  the  American  States  expressly  pro- 
vide that  certain  acts  shall  be  done  by  the  court,  and  others 
by  a  Judge,  referring  in  the  last  instance  to  an  act  done  at 
chambers.  Through  the  same  medium  a  great  change  has 
been  worked  in  England  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  Formerly  the  details  of  business  in  that  court 
were  transacted  by  :in  olfieer  termed  "  master  in  chancery," 
who  exercised  an  aluKist  independent  jtn'isdiction,  acting 
without  communicating  with  the  judge  until  he  made 
report  of  his  conclusions,  which  w;is  then  submitted  to  the 
court  as  a  basis  for  its  decree.  By  the  16  Vict.,  ch.  80,  the 
office  of  master  was  abolished,  and  the  business  formerly 
committed  to  him  was  directed  to  be  transacted  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  judge,  or,  in  other  words,  at 
chambers.  Under  this  system  each  of  the  judges  has  under 
his  control  chief  clerks  and  junior  clerks,  who  act  in  his 
behalf  in  taking  accounts  and  making  inquiries,  and  who 
are  more  directly  responsible  to  him  than  were  the  masters 
under  the  earlier  practice.  Under  the  law  of  1873  (which 
went  into  efTeet  Nov.  2.  1874)  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
English  courts  (36  and  37  Vict.,  ch.  66),  the  duties  of  cham- 
ber clerks  are  to  Vie  performed  by  officers  of  the  court  in 
the  iiermanent  civil  service  of  the  crown.  The  same  law 
also  provides  for  official  and  special  referees,  who  may.  un- 
der tne  direction  of  a  court  or  judge,  perform  acts  similar 
to  those  formerly  intrusted  to  masters  in  chancery. 

T.  W.  b  WIGHT. 

Chambers,  Robert,  IjL. I). :  author  and  publisher;  b.  at 
Peebles,  Scotland,  .July  10,  1802  ;  brother  of  William  (</.  v.) ; 
self-educated  owing  to  his  lather's  reverses;  apprenticed  in 
the  Vjook-trade  in  Kdinburgh  :  published  twenty  volumes  of 
his  own  authorship.  lie  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  William  in  1832.  after  which  they  published  many 
cheap  and  popular  works  entiled  Information  for  the  Peo- 
ple,; Cyelo/iicdia  of  English.  Literature;  Papers  for  the 
People ;  Chambers's  Encyclopiedia  (1859-68).  etc.  Of  his 
own  books.  Vestiges  of  Creation  (1844)  was  a  stirring  scien- 
tific publication,  anticipating  nuiny  of  the  speculations  of 
Charles  Darwin.  It  appeareil  anonymously;  was  assailed 
by  the  orthodox  :  itsauthm-ship  acknowledged  in  the  twelfth 
edition  (1884).  although  it  had  been  credited  to  him  since 
1854.  He  also  wrote  a  Ilislon/  of  Retiellions  in  Scotland  (3 
vols.,  1829);  Popular  Rhymes' of  Scotland  (1847) ;  Life  and 
Works  of  Rohert  Burns  (1S51);  Domestic  Annals  of  Scot- 
land {3  vols.,  1861);  and  seven  volumes  of  Select  Writings 
(1847).  See  his  brother's  Memoir  of  William  and  Robert 
Chambers  (13th  ed.  1884).  D.  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
Mar.  17,  1871. 

Chambers.  Talhot  Wilsox,  LIj.  1). :  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.. 
Feb.  25,  1819;  graduated  ;it  Kulgcrs  College  1834;  studied 
theology  at  New  15ruus\vick  and  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  li- 
censed "to  preach  at  Clinton,  Miss.,  in  1838.  and  in  Oct., 
1839,  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
Somerville,  N.  .J. ;  in  Dec,  1849,  was  installed  as  one  of  the 


pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  church.  New  York.  He 
published  The  Norm.  Prayer-meeting  in  Fulton.  Street  (New 
York,  1857);  Memoir  of  Tlieodore  Frelinghuysen;  The 
Psalter  a  Witness  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible  (1876) ; 
Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1885),  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee.     D.  in  New  York,  Feb.  3,  1896. 

Chambers.  Sir  W^illiam  :  architect;  b.  of  Scotch  par- 
ents at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  1726 ;  taken  to  England  when 
two  years  old ;  after  much  travel  settled  in  his  profession 
at  London  1744;  taught  the  young  prince  who  afterward' 
became  George  III.  the  elements  of  architecture.  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  designs  carried  out  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew ;  for  Somerset  House,  London  ;  and  Milton 
Abbey.  Author  of  a  T'reatise  on  Civil  Architecture  (1759), 
and  a  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening  (1772),  which 
brought  him  much  ridicule.     D.  in  London,  Mar.  8,  1796. 

Cliambers,  William,  LL.D.  :  author  and  editor  ;  brother 
of  Robert  (q.  v.) ;  b.  at  Peebles,  Scotland,  Ajir.  16, 1800.  He 
founded  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  in  1832.  and  became 
a  partner  with  his  brother  in  an  extensive  pulilishing-house 
of  Edinburgh.  They  were  distinguished  for  their  enterjirise 
and  their  successful  efforts  to  supply  the  people  with  cheap 
and  instructive  literature.  They  were  the  founders  of  Cham- 
bers's Encyclopcedia  (1859-68:  n.  ed.  1888-93).  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  among  which  is  Things  as  they  are 
in  America.  He  was  chosen  lord  provost  of  Edinlmrgh  in 
1865  ;  served  four  years  and  greatly  improved  the  sanitation 
of  the  city.  He  restored  St.  Giles's  church.  Edinburgh,  at 
his  own  charges.  The  tender  of  a  baronetcy  I'eached  his 
house  on  the  day  of  his  death,  May  20,  1883. 

Chambersbnra: :  borough;  capital  of  Franklin  co..  Pa. 
(tor  location  of  comity,  see  map  of  Peniisyhania.  ref.  6-E) ; 
on  Cumb.  Val.,  Mont  Alto,  and  West.  Jla.  R.  Rs. ;  on  the 
Conococheague  and  Falling  Spring  creeks.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  shoes,  stockings,  wool,  paper,  milling  niachinery,  fur- 
niture, stationary  engines,  boilers,  and  iron  ;  an  academy,  a 
female  college,  and  well-conducted  public  schools.  It  was 
settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish.  On  .July  30.  1864,  a  body  of 
Confederate  cavalry  under  Gen.  ^McCausUind  euti>red  the 
town  and  laid  it  un&er  tribute  of  |200,000  in  gold  or  half  a 
million  in  currency;  this  demand  not  being  complied  with 
by  the  inhabitants,  McCansland  ordered  the  town  to  be  fired  ; 
loss,  .f  1,000,000.  About  two-thirds  of  the  place  was  de- 
stroyed and  2,500  persons  were  deprived  of  their  homes.  It 
has  'been  entirely  rebuilt.  Pop.  (1880)  6,877  ;  (1890)  7,863  ; 
(1892)  special  census,  9,313. 

Editor  of  "  Fkaxklin  Repositort." 

Chambersbiirg' :  ^Mercer  co.,  N.  J.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  New  Jei-sey.  ref.  4-C) ;  on  railroad  and  on  Dela- 
ware river;  was  formed  in  1872  from  part  of  Hamilton  town- 
ship, but  since  the  census  of  1880  has  been  annexed  to 
Trenton.     Pop.  (1880)  5,437. 

Chambers  of  Coiinnerce:  voluntary  associations  of  mer-  _ 
chants  and  others  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  ■ 
commercial  interests  of  the  city,  district,  or  country  in  1 
which  such  associations  are  formed.  They  are,  as  a  I'ule, 
incorporated,  and  may  accomplish  their  ends  in  various 
ways;  ivs,  for  instance,' by  presenting  petitions  to  legislative 
bodies  or  by  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  calcidateii  to 
benefit  the  "public ;  by  collecting  and  )iublishing  statistics; 
by  obtaining  peculiar  advantages  through  combination 
with  similar  associations;  or  by  serving  as  a  c<nirt  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  disjiutcs  are  referred.  A  chanilier  of  com- 
merce may  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  may  form  a  department 
of  a  board"  of  trade,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  U.  S..  or 
may  correspond  so  closely  with  a  lioard  of  trade  as  to  be  called 
ind'ilTerently  by  either 'name.  France,  which  established 
courts  for  the  ilecision  of  disputes  in  trade  as  early  as  1549 
(at  Toulouse),  has  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  This  was  formed  at  Mai-scilles,  about  tjie 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth, but  was  not  fully  organized  until  1650.  Dunkirk  fol- 
lowed in  1700.  and  in  "that  same  year  Paris  estalilished  a 
council-general  of  commerce  whose  officers  consisted  of  six 
councilors  of  state  and  twelve  merchants,  representing,  as 
delegates,  the  chief  commercial  centers  of  France.  Lyons 
instituted  a  chamber  in  1702;  Toulouse  in  1703,  and  soon 
sucli  organizations  liccame  very  common  in  that  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  '  In  1791  the  French  cham- 
bers were  suppressed  by  the  National  Assemlily.  but  in  1803 
were  re-established,  anil  have  met  with  no  further  reverses 
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except  that  their  orrranization  has  been  thriee  modified 
and  their  iiulependeiice  simiewhal  liiniteil.  A  close  connec- 
lioii  exists  lietween  them  ami  the  j^eiieral  (ioveriiment. 
which  is  kept  infonneil  liy  lliem  as  to  the  indiistriiil  as  well 
as  the  commercial  status  of  tlieir  res(K>ctive  districts. 

The  chainlier  of  ccimmenH'  at  (ilasijow,  instituted  and  in- 
corporated in  Jan..  1  7s:!.  is  without  doidit  the  oldest  intireat 
Britain.  That  at  Edinburgh  was  instituted  in  ITS.")  and 
incorporated  in  1786.  Tiie  Manchesler  cliamlier,  which,  like 
that  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  pniniinenl  in  advoc-atiiig  free- 
trade  principles,  was  established  in  1820.  The  next  in  order 
of  establishment  in  England  was  that  of  Hull  (18:i7).  The 
chandlers  of  Liver|)Ool,  Leed.s,  anil  Bradford  were  estab- 
lisheil  in  1850.  The  London  f'hamljer  of  Commerce,  the 
most  important  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  not  established 
until  1882.  .\n  association  of  cliambers  of  commerce  of 
the  United  Kingilom,  established  in  1800,  has  done  much  to 
iiromote  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire,  by  bring- 
ing together  annually  delegates  from  the  chambers  of  all 
the  trading-centers  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  and  the 
colonies. 

The  Xcw  York  Chamber  of  Conirnerce.  the  oldest  in  the 
U.  S.,  wa-s  formed  in  .\]ir.,  17158,  by  twenty  merchants,  and 
received  a  royal  charter  in  1770.  In  Apr.,  1784,  it  was  re- 
organized and  received  a  new  charter  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature, which,  in  response  to  its  petition,  ordered  that  duties 
should  lie  levied  under  a  specifii'  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
tarilT.  It  has  an  arbitrator,  nondimted  by  the  Governor  and 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Senate.  Its  incm- 
bi'i-ship  is  1.000.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
established  not  many  years  aflertliatof  New  York.  Snnilar 
organizations  exist  in  many  other  U.  S.  cities,  sis  also  in 
those  of  Canada,  which  are  united  in  a  Donnnion  Board  of 
Trade,  In  18.50  a  chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in 
South  Australia,  and  one  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
city  throughout  the  globe  which  has  commerce  of  any  im- 
jiortance. 

Chambfry,  shalin  b<7  ree  (in  Ital.  Cinmheri):  a  city  of 
Prance:  capital  of  Savoy  ;  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Lai.sse,  in  a  rich  vine-clad  valley:  about  60  miles  E.  S,  E. 
of  Lyons  (see  map  of  France,  ret',  (i-ll).  It  is  on  tlu>  railway 
which  connects  France  with  Italy  and  passes  through  a 
tunnel  near  .Mont  Cenis.  It  contains  an  old  castle  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  public 
library.  Here  are  manufactures  of  clocks,  silk  gauze,  lace, 
hats,  etc.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  the  King  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  but  was  ceded  to  France  in  I860,"  I'o[i.  (18i)l) 
20.!)22:  (18!I6)  21,762, 

Cliaiubpze  Kivcr :  one  of  the  most  important  head-streams 
of  the  (_'ongo.  It  rises  on  the  southern  slopi'  of  the  plateau 
between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nvas.sa,  and  flows  southwest 
into  Lake  Bangweolo.  Joseph  Thomson  discovered  (1801) 
that  in  the  dry  sea.son  Lake  Bangweolo  shrinks  so  greatly 
that  the  Chambeze  does  not  enter  it  at  all,  but  flows  directly 
into  the  Luapula  outlet  of  the  lake.  In  the  wet  season 
Bangweolo  resumes  nearly  the  dimensions  seen  on  the  maps, 
and  the  river  again  flows  into  it.  The  river  is  shidlow,  and 
has  little  commercial  importance.  Its  name  is  probably  the 
sjinie  as  that  of  the  Zambesi,  and  some  geogra[ihers  formerly 
tlii'Ught  it  was  the  upper  course  of  that  river. 

C.  C.  Adams. 

Chambliss,  Willi.vm  P,  :  lawyer  and  soldier;  b.  in  Bed- 
ford CO.,  Va.,  Mar.  20,  1827:  served  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  as  lieutenant,  subsequently  captain.  Third  Tennessee 
Volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Pulaski,  Tcnn. :  was  elected  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  18.):i-34;  Mar.,  18.5.1,  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  army  a  first  lieutenant  Second  Cavalry,  and 
stationed  in  Texas,  where  he  was  nuuidy  engaged  till  1861 
against  the  Comanclies  and  other  hostile  Indians:  promoted 
captain  in  .\pril.  he  was  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Cavalry  in 
Aug..  1861.  and  became  major  Fourth  Cavalry  1864.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Manassas  and  Peninsular 
campaigns  of  18G2  up  to  June  27,  when,  at  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill,  after  having  been  wounded  six  times,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  while  Iciuling  a  cavalry  charge,  receiving  the 
brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Served"  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  as  instructor  of  cavalry  tactics  186:i-fi4.  until 
sufficientlv  recovered  to  return  to  the  field.  Hesigned  from 
the  army  Xov.,  1867,  and  became  superintendent  of  a  niil- 
wav  and  mining  company  in  Canada.  Reinstated  major 
and  retired  Deo.  21,  1886,  "by  act  of  Congress.  D.  Feb.  22, 
1887.  Revised  by  J.  Merci-r. 
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(  ham'bly  liasiii:  a  beautiful  village  of  Chambly  co., 
province  of  (.Quebec,  Canada;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chambly 
and  St.  John's  Canal :  on  Richelieu  or  Sorel  river,  and  .Mon- 
treal, Portland  and  Boston  Railway;  12  miles  E.  of  Mon- 
treal ;  has  an  important  trade  with  "Lake  Champlain  ;  is  the 
seat  of  Chambly  College.  It  has  a  large  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  [joor.  under  the  care  of  the  Sistei-s  of  Charity. 
Pop.  aoout  2,000. 

Cliambly  Canton :  a  manufacturing  village  of  Cham- 
bly CO.,  province  of  Quebec.  Canada;  2  miles  above  Cham- 
bly Basin  and  14  miles  from  Montreal:  on  the  .Montreal, 
Portland  and  Boston  Railway:  at  the  rapids  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, which  furnishes  water-power  for  extensive  lumber  and 
woolen  mills,  a  foundry,  etc.     Pop.  about  1,000. 

Chambly,  Capture  of  Fort :  in  177.").  The  fort  at  Cham- 
bly was  situated  12  miles  beluw  St.  John,  at  the  rapid's  of  the 
Richelieu  or  Sorel.  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Gen.  Carleton  thought  that  the  fort  was  safe  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  republicans  as  long  as  the  Brit- 
ish held  the  post  above,  and  he  conse<iuently  kept  only  a 
small  garris<in  there.  Gen.  Montgomery,  however,  who  w,as 
besieging  St.  John,  was  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  by 
Canadian  scouts,  and  sent  Col.  Bedel,  of  New  Hampshire, 
assisted  by  Majors  Brown  and  Livingslcin  and  provided  with 
a  suOicient  number  of  troops,  to  capture  the  post.  The  plan 
for  the  attack  was  laid  by  Canadians  who  were  familiar  with 
tlu'  |ilace  and  all  its  surroundings.  The  ai'tillery.  whose 
conveyance  to  the  point  where  it  was  needed  presente<l  the 
greatest  dilliculties,  was  placed  in  bateaux  and  during  a 
dark  night  taken  past  the  fort  at  .St.  .lohn  to  the  head  of 
Chambly  rapids,  wliere  the  guns  were  mounted  and  taken 
to  the  place  of  attack.  Only  a  .slight  resistance  was  made, 
after  which  the  garrison  surrendered.  A  large  quantity  of 
provisions  and  military  stores  was  taken,  besides  the  colors 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  British  regulai's.  The  colors 
were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  as  trophies  of  victory, 
and.  indeed,  the  capture  of  the  tort  hastened  the  surrender 
of  St.  John. 

Cliambord.  sha"anbor' :  a  village  and  royal  chateau  of 
France;  department  of  Loir-et-Cher ;  8  miles  E.  of  Blois 
(see  map  of  France,  ref.  4-E).  Here  is  a  magnificent  chateau 
begun  by  Francis  L  in  1.526.  and  finished  by  Louis  XIV.  It 
.stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park  21  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  built  of  black  stone.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  afterward  of  King  Stanislas  of  Poland, 
the  father-in-law  of  Louis  .W.  .M'ter  his  death  it  was  given 
to  Marshal  Saxe  by  Louis  XV.,  and  was  presented  to  Marshal 
Berthier  by  Na])oleon  I.  In  1821  it  was  [lurehased  by  sub- 
scription for  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  styled  Count 
of  Chambord.  It  is  built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a 
great  number  of  towers,  turrets,  and  gables,  and  has  four 
large  round  towers,  over  60  feet  in  diameter.  Pop.  of  vil- 
lage 4;!.5. 

Clianiliord,  IIknri  CH.iRLES  FERnixwxn  M.arie  Dieu- 
DONNE  i)'.\RTOis,  Comte  de,  and  Due  de  Bordeaux:  the  la,st 
Bourbon  prince  of  the  elder  line;  b.  in  Paris.  Sept.  20.  1820. 
His  father  was  the  Duke  of  Berri.  son  of  King  Charles  X., 
both  of  whom  abdicated  in  his  favnr  in  .\ug..  1830.  From 
that  date  he  was  recognized  by  the  Freiu-h  legitimists  as  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  they  styled  him  Henry  V.  He  mar- 
ried in  1836  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  but  thev 
had  no  children.  He  pa.s.setl  many  years  at  the  castle  of 
Fiohsdorf,  near  Vienna.  He  claimed  the  throne  by  divine 
right,  and  avowed  his  devotion  to  the  antiquated  political 
ideas  of  which  the  white  fiag  is  the  .symbol,  .\fter  the  dep- 
osition of  Xapoleon  III.  (1870)  he  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  French  people,  which  was  not  approved  even  by  the 
royalists.  Personally  he  \vas  a  man  of  great  probity,  and 
by  no  means  destitute  of  literary  and  scientific  interests. 
D.  in  Frohsdorf  Castle,  Lower  Austria,  Aug.  24,  1883. 

Chainbrc  anlonte,  sha'an'bra'ar  da'ant'  [Fr.,  fiery  cham- 
ber]:  an  extraordinary  court,  chiefly  held  for  the  trial  of 
heretics,  i.  e.  followers  of  the  Reformed  Church;  first  con- 
vened by  Francis  I.  of  France  in  1.53.5.  Its  name  was  given 
on  account  of  the  unusual  severity  of  its  .sentences,  burning 
alive  being  one  of  its  most  commim  punishments.  Henry 
II. 's  n'ign  was  especially  distinguished  for  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed by  this  court  against  the  llugiienots.  The  la.st  victim 
of  the  Chambre  Ardente  was  one  Voisin,  executed  in  1680, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  on  a  charge  of  sorcery.  In  1683 
the  court  w.'is  finally  dissolved.  For  its  history  between 
1540  and    1550.  see   X.  Weiss,  La  Chambre  ardente  (Paris, 
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1889);  for  its  later  history,  see  P.  Ravaisson.  Arcliire-f  c/e  la 
Bastille  (Palis,  1866-84,  16  vols.). 

Revised  by  S.  31.  .Iacksox. 

Cliainbre  iiitrouvalile,  shaaiVbraiVtroo'va'ab'l' :  a  sar- 
castic name  given  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
which  was  elected  after  the  second  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  in  July.  1815.  The  majority  of  it  w^^re  fanatical  roy- 
alists, were  hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  supported  an  ex- 
tremely reactionary  policy.  They  sliowed  no  inclination  to 
reiiress  the  outrages  committed  in  the  south  of  France  by 
mohs  of  royalists  and  fanatics,  wlio  massacred  numy  Prot- 
estants and  liberals.     This  chamber  wa-s  dissolved  in  1816. 

Cliamisso.  shaliinee  so',  Adelbert,  von  :  poet  and  natu- 
ralist ;  b.  at  the  chateau  of  Boncourt,  in  Champagne.  France, 
Jan.  27, 1781.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Berlin  in  1790  ; 
learneil  the  German  language  (in  which  all  his  works  are 
written);  .served  for  some  years  in  the  Prussian  army.  In 
the  capacity  of  naturalist  he  accompanied  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition which  sailed  from  Russia  in  1814,  and  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural  history, 
but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  lyrical  poems  and 
ballads,  which  are  very  popular,  and  on  the  highly  original 
tale  of  Peter  Srhhmi III  (1814),  translated  by  William  Howitt 
(1843).  D.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  21.  1838.  See  J."  E.  Hitzig,  Leben 
11)1(1  liriefe  run  A.  roil  Clinmisso  (2  vols.,  1839) ;  also  K.  Fulda, 
(_'/inmixiio  mid  seine  ^f (7  (Leipzig.  1881);  E.  I)u  Bois  Ray- 
mond. .1.  r.  C.  (lis  Natiirfurscher  (Leipzig,  1889). 

Chamois  (in  Ger.  Gemse) :  a  goat-like  antelope  (Riipicapra 
trafftts)  of  the  mountains  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe 
anil  Western  Asia ;  found  especially  in  the  Alps.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  goat,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  speed, 
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for  its  ability  to  leap  enormous  chasms,  and  for  its  delicate 
iiower  of  scent.  II  is  liighly  prized  as  fonil.  and  chamois- 
hunting  is  a  faviirite  tlmugli  [lerilous  amuscnieul  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  'I'yml.  Its  summer  haunts  are  in  tlie  high 
Alps,  near  the  siKiw-line.  Its  skin  furnishes  true  cliamois 
leat hiT,  but  the  article  generally  sold  under  that  name  is 
made  of  sheepskin.  The  chamois  is  gregarious,  and  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  'I'aunis,  and  the  Cari)athians.  flocks  of  more 
than  a  hnndreil  may  l)e  seen:  hut  in  the  Swiss  Alps  their 
nnmbcr  has  been  mucli  reduced. 

Cliaiiioiiiilo:  plant.    Sec  Camomile. 

Cliainoniii.  sliaamooiiee'.  Valley  of:  in  the  French  de- 
jiartmcnl  nf  Ilaule-Savoie:  a  wonderful  valley  in  the  Alps; 
1">  miles  long  and  ?  of  a  mile  broad  ;  travei-sed  by  a  small 
.stream,  the  .Vrve;  :J.40()  feet  above  the  .sea.  It  is  entered  on 
the  X.  E.,  from  ^lartigny,  by  the  Col  de  Tete  Xoire.  and  at 
the  other  enil  l>y  ililigcnce  from  Geneva,  03  miles  distant, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Arve.  It  is  inclosed  by  .Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  and  Jlont  Breveii.  'I"he 
glaciers  Mer  de  (ilace  and  Argenliere  are  the  most  remark- 


able in  Switzerland.  This  beautiful  vale,  now  visited  by  in- 
numerable travelers  each  summer,  was  scarcely  known  until 
it  was  explored  and  described  by  the  Englishmen  Pocoeke 
and  Wyndham  in  1740.  ilany  peculiar  plants  grow  in  the 
valley,  and  furnish  a  remai'kably  rich-flavored  honey.  In 
1099  a  Benedictine  monastery  was  established  at  the  village  of 
Chamonix  or  Prieure.  In  early  tiuu's  this  I'egion  was  known 
asZ,es  3Iontaffiies  Maiiclites — a  name  still  retained  for  the 
roughest  part  between  the  Dome  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Mer  de  Glace. 

Cliampairne :   a  former  province  in  the  X.  E.  part  of 

France;  bomuled  E.  by  Lorraine,  S,  by  Burgundy,  It  is 
drained  by  the  Marne,  Seine,  Aube,  aiid  other  rivers  and 
is  now  mostly  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Mnrne, 
Aube,  Ardennes,  Haute-Marne.  and  Yonne.  The  surface  is 
diversified  with  plains  and  hills,  on  which  latter  is  grown 
the  famous  Champagne  Wine  {q.  r.).  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Champagne  was  indejiendent  or  governed  by  native 
princes.  Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne  and  King  of  X''a- 
varre,  who  died  in  1253.  was  the  most  powerful  feudatory  of 
the  Fi-eneh  king.  By  the  marriage  of  Philip  IV.  of  France 
with  Joanna,  the  heiress  of  the  King  of  X'avarre,  Champagne 
was  annexed  to  France  about  1285. 

Chain|>ag:iie,  Philippe,  de:  b.  in  Brussels,  1602:  d.  1674: 
painter  of  religious  subjects  and  landscapes,  in  the  formal 
manner  of  tlie  time,  with  a  distinct  emulation  of  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance  and  of  X'.  Poussin.  He  was  painter  to 
the  queen,  worked  also  for  Richelieu,  was  professor  and 
rector  of  the  French  Academy.  His  work  is  timid  and 
cold,  but  he  was  a  ready  and  fertile  designer. 

Clianipasriie  Wine:  a  name  ap|ilied  to  wines  of  various 
kinds,  white  or  red.  still  or  sparkling,  which  are  produced 
in  Champagne.   Of  these  the  sparkling  and  foaming  varieties 
(rin  mousseux  and  (lemi-moiisseux)  are  best  known.     After- 
the  vintage-season  this  wine  stands  till   December,  is  then 
racked  off,  and  fined  or  purged  witli  isinglass ;  in  the  follow- 
ing March  it  is  bottled  and  coi-ked  with  care,  the  bottles      , 
being  ]ilacedwith  the  corks  downward,  so  that  the  sediment     ■ 
may  be  drawn  off.     When  this  has  been  removed,  some      ■ 
lirandy  and  sugar  are  introduced,  and  the  bottles  are  re- 
ciirked.     While  this  ]irocess  is  going  on  the  breakage  of 
1.  it  ties  is  often  very  great,  and  buyers  estimate  the  value  of 

)r  wines  partly  by  the  breakage — the  best  wines  breaking 
ilie  most  bottles. 

Even  in  France,  but  still  more  in  other  countries,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  so-called  champagne  wine  is  factitious, 
being  made  of  cider,  light  Rhenish  and  other  cheap  wines, 
and  other  substances.  Happily,  in  most  cases  these  prepara- 
tions are  quite  as  harmless,  and  often  quite  as  palatable,  as 
the  genuine  proiluct  of  the  Champagne  vineyards;  for  some 
of  the  imitations  are  nearly  perfect-  rejM-esentatives  of  the- 
appearauce,  taste,  and  bouquet  of  the  original  article. 

Cluim|)agne  wine  is  prized  in  medicine  as  a  restorative  in. 
certain  low  conditions,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  very 
irritable  and  will  hardly  tolerate  any  other  stimulant,  the 
carbiinic  aciil  present  acting  as  a  sedative  to  that  organ. 

Chailipagiiy,  sha'ampa'an  yee',  Jeax  Baptiste  Vomp^re,. 
de,  Duke  of  Cadore :  b.  at  Roanne,  Aug.  4,  1756;  d.  in 
Paris,  July  3.  1834.  Educated  in  the  Military  Academy  of 
Paris:  entered  the  navy  in  1780:  was  ]iresent  in  five  battles. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  .States-<ieneral,  the  X'ational  As- 
sembly, and  the  Crmstituent  Assembly,  he  ilid  good  work, 
whenever  the  mivy  was  concerned.  In  1793  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  not  released  until  tlie  overthrow  of  Robes-  . 
pierre.  Xapoleon  was  eager  to  secure  his  .services,  and  sent 
liim  in  1801  as  ambassador  to  Vieinia.  In  1804  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  in  1807  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair.s, 
which  latter  position  he  resigned  in  1811.  After  the  restora-- 
tioii  of  the  Bourbons  he  lived  in  retirement. 

('hniii]>aign;  city  of  Champaign  co..  111.  (for  location  of 
co\intv.  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  6-F) ;  on  III.  Cent.,  Clev.,. 
('ill..  C.  and  St.  L..  and  Wabash  R.  Rs. ;  128  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Chic'ago  and  83  miles  X'.  K.  nt  .Springfield.  II  is  favorably 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district ;  has 
an  excellent  system  of  water-works,  jiaved  and  tree-lined 
streets;  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  An  electric  street 
railway  threads  the  city  and  connects  it  with  LTrbana,  the 
county-seal.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  located  here.  The- 
city  is  well  supplied  with  tine  public  and  private  school- 
buildings  and  churches,  and  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories, chief  among  which  are  hemp,  binder-twine,  and  mer- 
chant-twines.   A  beautiful  park  of  10  acres  lies  in  the  center- 
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of  the  residence  section,  and  thore  aie  larso  parks  in  other 
[larls  of  the  city.     I'oji.  ( ISNd)  o,l(i:; :  (IMMli  (;.{)->\. 

\V.   11.  .Mr.MlAI.L,  .MAXAOKlt  UK   "  (lAZETTE." 

('liiini'i)iik.  or  Chiilii'liac  (Miche/ia  cliaiii/j(ii-ii):  an  East 
Iiulian  trri'  iii  th(i  iiuiKHolia  family,  rcniarkalilu  for  llie 
beauty  of  its  flowers  and  foliaiie.  The  llowcrs  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  and  have  a  sweet,  oppressive  perfume,  much 
celebrated  in  Oriental  poetry,  and  alluded  to  in  the  writings 
of  Shellev.  This  tree  is  venerated  bv  the  Brahmans  and 
Baddhisli. 

Chiinipiiraii':  a  district  in  the  province  of  Behar :  under 
the  aut  hority  of  the  lieutcnant-;;ovcrnorof  Beniral :  bounded 
X.  by  the  independent  state  <if  Xcpaul.  K.  Ijy  thi'  district  of 
Tirkut.  S.  by  the  district  of  .'^arau.  and  \V.  by  the  Oudh  dis- 
trict of  (iorakhpur.  Area,  ;j,5:il  s(|.  miles:  pop.  1,440,815. 
The  surface  forms  one  vast  level,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northwestern  corner,  where  the  j^round  rises  and  begins  to 
undulate  as  it  approaches  the  mountains  of  Xepaul.  The 
land  is  excellently  cultivated,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
rice,  corn,  barley,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  etc.  Gold  is  found, 
washed  down  by  the  rivers. 

('hani|)  (Ic  Mars,  shaan  (k-maar' :  a  large  oblong  park  or 
pul)lic  siiuare  in  Paris,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Militarv 
tfchoul;  is;!,27!lfeetlongby  l.C.ll  feet  in  width.  It  isdevcjted 
to  military  exercises  and  pul>lic  gatherings,  lis  name  has  a 
doul)le  reference  to  the  Ciimpus  Martins  of  ancient  Home 
and  other  Italian  cities,  and  to  the  old  Krankish  tield-meet- 
ings,  for  legislative  and  other  purposes,  held  annually  in 
March  or  Jlav,  and  historically  known  as  G/i(i)ii/).s  de  Jiars 
or  tie  .Vni.  Kuriiisliing  as  il does  a  large  open  space  suit- 
able for  great  gatherings,  it  has  played  no  snuill  ]iart  in  the 
history  of  Paris.  During  the  iirsi  revolution  it  was  the  scene 
of  several  important  I'veuts.  among  them  the  celebralion  of 
the  canturc  of  the  Bastile.  the  festival  of  the  Snprenu'  IJeing, 
etc.  The  buildings  of  the  three  great  International  Kxposi- 
tions  of  1807,  1878,  and  188!)  were  wholly  or  mainly  located 
here.  Kevised  by  C  II.  Tiiurbkr. 

riiaiii|ioaux.   William   ok:    See  Guillau.mk   dk  Ciiam- 

PEAVX. 

C'hainpc'rico:  a  port  of  (inatemala.  department  of  Re- 
talhnleu;  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  25  miles  from  Rctalhuleu, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  has  a  good  road- 
stead, but  no  harbor.     Pop.  about  2,000.  II.  II.  S. 

C'liain'lierty  [ileriv.  of  chnmpnrt  =  Fr.  rfiamparf,  the  por- 
tion of  the  produce  received  by  a  feudal  lord  <  Ijiii.  cnmpi 
pari,  liter.,  the  |)ortion  of  tlie  field] :  an  agreenu'nt  between 
a  party  to  a  suit  and  a  third  person  that  tlie  latter  shall 
carry  on  the  proceedingat  his  own  expense, the  subject-matter 
of  the  suit  to  be  divided  between  the  parties  to  the  contract  in 
ease  of  a  succe.^srul  result.  It  is  a  species  of  nudntenance, 
an<i  an  indictable  offense  at  common  law.  The  offense  is 
not  confined  to  attorni'ys.  tnit  may  be  committed  by  laymen. 
In  the  I'.  S.,  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  on  this  subject 
has  not  been  received  with  nuu'h  favor,  ami  in  some  of  the 
States,  where  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts,  it  has 
been  abrogated  by  statutes,  uuiking  it  legal  for  a  party  to 
make  such  agreement  with  his  attorney  as  seems  to  him  to 
be  for  his  interest.  Xo  one  has  been  punished  criminally 
for  champerty  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  Xo 
action  could  be  maintained  to  recover  on  a  chamiH'rlous 
agreement,  although  it  seems  to  be  generally  thought  that 
tlie  making  of  such  an  agreement  is  no  di-fense  to  the  origi- 
nal ad  ii>n.  IIexry  Waue  KoiiEits. 

Chaiiiplleiiry.  slufiuVfliiree'  (pseudonym  of  .Tri.ES  Pran'- 
Cois  Fki.ix  llussox  FLErKV) :  a  Frencli  story-teller  and  lit- 
lerateiir;  one  of  the  foundei-s  of  so-called  rea/i-tm  :  b.  at 
Laon.  Sept.  10.  1821.  tioing  early  to  Paris,  he  entered  lit- 
erature by  the  way  of  journalism,  and  for  many  years  lie 
continued  to  proiluce  stories,  reviews,  bits  of  literary  rein- 
iuiscenec,  art  criticisms,  and  all  the  other  baggage  of  the 
Parisian  writer.  His  first  lili'rarv  success  wils  cliiiii-Caillot' 
(1847).  the  .story  of  the  life  of  the  aquafortist  U.idolphe 
Bresdin.  Among  his  collections  of  stories  are  worth  men- 
tioning Ciintes  vieiir.  el  iiniimiii.r  (1853) ;  Coiile.i  it'i'ti'  (1853) ; 
Cnitlis  d'aiifomne  (1854).  Perhaps  his  most  noted  book  was 
Les  Bniiri/enis  de  Molinehtirt  (1855),  a  satirical  realistic  pic- 
ture of  French  provincial  life.  Among  liis  more  or  less  seri- 
ous critical  stuiliesare  (iniiidi.^tigiiresd'liierel d'aii/oiird'hiii 
(IHtil) ;  SiDireiiirr:  ef  J'fiiinii/s  dejeiiDeKse  (1872) ;  fhiriimenis 
pour  serrir  a  In  lii()i/r(f//liie  de  lialzac  (1875-78).  Afti'r  1872 
Cliampflenry  had  charge  of  the  collections  of  the  porcelain- 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  wrote  several  books  upon  the 


history  of  pottery.  Most  important  of  these  was  Bibliuyra- 
pltle  rern/)ii(/iie. :  nomencltiluie  andli/tique  de  foutes  les  piiO- 
liciilioii.f  fiiiirs  en  Europe  et  en  Orient  sur  les  arts  el  riiidiis- 
trie  ceramit/iie.  depuis  le  XVI'  Sieclejusqu'd  iios  /uiirs{l8Sl). 
D.  Xov.  G,  188!i.  A.  K.  Maksu. 

(.'Iiaiiipigny.  sha'aiVpi'en'yce' :  a  village  near  Paris.  France : 
on  the  .Manie  :  was  on  Nov".  30  and  Dec.  2,  1870.  the  scene  of 
protracted  anil  bloody  encounters  between  tlie  French  troops 
under  Ducrot  and  the  Germans.  On  Dec.  3  the  French  re- 
crossed  the  -Marne. 

Champion  [O.  Fr.  champiun  :  Sjian.  campiuu  :  Ital. 
eampiiine,  from  (term. ;  cf.  O.  II.  Germ,  chemphio.  a  deriv.  of 
cli(inipt>  Jlod.  (rcrm.  Kampf.  Association  with  rain/mn. 
field,  undoubtedly  assistetl  the  introduction  of  these  words 
into  Komance]:  a  person  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  and  even  in  more 
recent  times,  who  appeareil  and  took  ]iart  in  judicial  com- 
bats as  the  hired  representative  of  women,  cliildreii.  feeble 
persons,  and  other  non-combatants,  or  acted  as  an  olTicial  at 
a  tournament  or  ceremony.  The  jiractice  was  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  but  the  occupation  of  the  professional  chanipion 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  disreputable.  In  the  more 
romantic  periods  of  chivalry,  however,  knights  and  gentle- 
men might  contend,  especially  with  those  of  their  own  rank, 
in  behalf  of  injured  ladic'>  and  children,  and  were  called 
cham|iioiis.  The  crown  of  England  since  the  time  of  Will- 
iam the  t'oiujueror  has  had  a  champion  at  coronations — a 
mounted  officiar fully  armed,  who,  by  throwing  down  his 
glove,  challenges  all  who  refuse  to  recognize  tlie  king  as 
the  true  sovereign.  The  chani|iionsliip  has  been  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Dymokc^  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  This 
function  was  carried  out  for  the  hist  time  at  the  coronation 
of  George  IV. 

Cliaiii|ii(in  Hills:  Hinds  co..  ^liss. ;  about  midway  be- 
tween .hu'kson  and  Vicksburg;  the  scene  of  a  desjierate 
struggle.  May  IG.  1863.  The  forces  under  Gen.  Grant  were 
marching  from  Jackson.  Miss.,  toward  Vicksburg,  wlien 
they  were  met  at  this  point  by  a  Confederate  force  under 
Gen.  Pemljcrton.  A  desperate  battle  of  five  hours'  duration 
ensued,  the  Confederates  being  forced  to  retire  to  the  Big 
Black  river.  The  Confederate  loss  was  heavy  in  men  ami 
artillery.  The  battle  was  mainly  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
U.  S.  forces  by  Ilovey's  division  of  JlcClernand's  and  Lo- 
gan's and  Crocker's  division  of  Jhd'herson's  corps,  whicrli 
suffered  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  battle  is  also 
known  as  t  hat  of  Baker's  Creek. 

riiaiiiplain.  sham-playn'  :  a  county  and  town  of  (Quebec. 
Camid.i.  The  county  has  a  wiiltli  of  about  20  miles  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  and  extemls  northwestward  in  a  long 
.strip  to  the  limits  of  the  province.  Area.  !(.150  .sq.  miles. 
Po|).  about  30.000.  Chief  town.  Batiscan.  The  town  of 
Champlain,  in  the  same  county,  is  a  station  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kv.,  7  miles  .S.  W.  of  IJaliscan  and  G5  miles  S.  E.  of 
Montreal.'     Pop.  2.000. 

C'lianiplalii  :  Clinton  co..  X.  Y.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  ma|i  <if  Ni'W  York,  ref.  1-.I):  on  Ogdenslnirg  and  Lake 
Chani])lain  (Central  Vermont)  U.  U.,and  on  the  Ch.-izy  river ; 
about  20  miles  X.  of  Plattsburg.  It  has  manufactures  of 
iron,  etc.     Poj).  (1880)  1,50!);  (18!)0)  1,275. 

Cliaiiiplain.  Saju'EL.  de:  geographer  and  hydrograjiher ; 
founch'r  <<(  (Jucbec  and  governor  of  New  France;  b.  in 
Brouage.  in  France,  about  1570;  d.  in  Quebec.  Dec.  25, 
1635.  Having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
League  on  the  side  of  Henry  W  ..  he  received  a  pension 
from  that  monarch,  and  in  15!)!)  he  commanded  a  vessel 
in  the  Sjianish  fleet  sailing  for  Mexico.  On  his  return  to 
France,  (iov.  de  Chaste,  of  Dieppe,  who  had  obtained  let- 
ters-patent from  the  king  for  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  .Jacques  Cart ier  and  the  establishment  of  colonies 
in  New  France,  offered  him  an  oiiportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Pont-tiravi\  lie  accepted  the  ofl'er.  lidt 
Honfleur  Mar.  5.  1603,  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  in  May. 
and  )iulilished  a  description  of  the  voyage,  accompanied 
with  maps,  after  his  return  to  France.  He  afterward  mado 
several  expeditions  to  Canada,  of  which  the  third  one  (1608- 
10)  esiiecially  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Quebec,  the'  defeat  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Chanqilain.  In  1G12  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  bore  the  title  of 
viceroy,  and  in  1620  he  began  the  fortification  of  Quebec. 
In  lli2S  the  city  was.  nevertheless,  taken  by  the  English, 
Champlain  was  captured,  taken  as  prisoner  to  England,  and 
released  when  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1633  Canada  was  re- 
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stored  to  Fram-e.  In  the  same  year  he  jjublislied  his  Voy- 
aijes  a  la  youvelle  France.  In  1633  he  was  reinstated  as 
governor,  sailed  from  Dieppe,  fortified  Kichelieu  island, 
founded  Three  Rivers  and  a  college  for  Indians  in  Quebec. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  fae-similes  of  his 
maps,  appeared  at  Quebec  in  1870,  etlited  by  Laveniier  and 
Casgrain. 

t'haiiil)L'iiii  Epoch :  in  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the 
events  which  in  Northeastern  North  America  closed  the 
Pleistocene  period.  During  this  epoch  the  ice  finally  re- 
treated from  the  N'orthern  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  tlie  local 
geographv  underwent  great  changes  by  reason  of  the  eleva- 
tion and  subsidence  of  the  land.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
epoch  the  glaciated  district  was  in  general  lower  than  now, 
tlie  de])ression  being  greatest  toward  the  N.  and  X.  E. 
During  the  melting  of  the  ice  a  series  of  lakes  was  con- 
tained between  the  ice-front  and  the  upland  constituting 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Laurentian  b:i:iiu.  As  the  ice 
withdrew  from  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  it  was  replaced  by 
the  sea,  which  extended  westward  at  least  to  Ogdensbiirg 
and  southward  over  the  basin  of  Lake  Charaplain.  The 
land  then  rose  to  a  position  somewhat  liigher  than  the  pres- 
ent, and  was  afterward  depressed.  The  later  part  of  the 
Chamiilain  epoch  is  sometimes  called  the  Terrace  ejioch. 
See  Agassiz,  L.\ke  ;  Geology,  Historic  ;  and  Pleistocene 
Period.  G.  K.  G. 

Cham|>lain.  Lake:  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Vermont :  extends  from  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
northward  to  Canaila.  It  is  alwut  125  miles  long,  and  is 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  southern  half 
averages  less  than  3  miles  wide,  and  in  many  places  is  less 
than  a  mile.  In  the  northern  part,  where  large  islands  oc- 
cur in  it,  the  width  is  10  miles  or  more.  The  greatest  depth 
is  about  280  feet.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  discharged  by 
the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,  which  issues  from  its  northern 
extremity.  The  chief  towns  on  its  shores  are  Burlington 
and  Plattsburg.  Occupying  a  basin  between  the  Adiron- 
dack and  Green  Mountains,  this  lake  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  A  naval  battle  was  fought 
on  Lake  Champlain  between  Gen.  Arnold  and  the  British 
Oct.  13,  1776,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  Sept. 
11, 1814.  Com.  JIcDonough  gained  an  important  victory  over 
the  IJrilish  fleet  near  Plattsburg.  This  lake  is  connected 
with  tlie  Hudson  river  by  the  Champlain  Canal. 

Cliamp'liii.  J.i5iES  Tift,  D.  D.  :  b.  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
June  9,  isil  :  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1834  Brown  Uni- 
vei-sity.  wliere  he  was  tutor  1835-88.     From  1838  to  1841 

i)astor  of  Baptist  church,  Portland,  Me.;  from  1841  to  1857 
'rofessor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Waterville  College  (now 
Colby  University) :  from  1857  to  1872  president  of  that  insti- 
tution. During  liis  connection  with  the  college  (which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  its  prosperity)  Dr.  Charaplin  published 
editions  of  Dunii.'sthfni'/i  on  the  Crown  (Boston,  184;3) :  De- 
mosthenes's  Select  Orationn  (1848):  ^sc/iineson  tlie  Crown 
(Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  1850);  A  Text-bonk  on  Intellectual 
Philosophij  (Boston,  1860);  First  Principles  of  Ethics 
(1861)  ;  A  Text-book  of  Political  Economy  (New  York, 
1868);  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  Brief  Com- 
ments (Boston,  1880) ;  besides  other  works.  D.  in  Portland, 
Me.,  Mar.  15,  1882. 

Cliampliii.  Joiix  Dexisox:  author;  b.  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  Jan.  29,  18:J4 ;  graduated  at  Yale  1856;  admitted  to 
the  bar  185!) ;  after  practicing  law  for  a  short  time  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  took  up  literary  work  in  1862;  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  Bridgcpurt,  Conn.,  Stnndarcl 
1864;  published  The  Sentinel  in  Litchfield  1865-69:  edited 
Fox's  Mission  to  Russia  (New  York,  1873) ;  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Cyclopwdia  1875.  Author  of  Young  Folks' 
Ci/clopii'dia  of  Common  Things  (New  York,  1879):  Young 
Folks'  Catechism  of  Common  Things  (1880);  Young  Folks' 
Cyclopa:dia  of  Persons  and  Places  (1880);  Younq  Folks' 
Astronomy  (1881);  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  War  for 
the  t'd/oH  (1881) ;  Chronicle  of  the  Coach,  a  description  of 
a  coa<0)ing-trip  with  Andrew  Carnegie  through  Southern 
England  in  1884  (1886);  editor  of  Scribner's  Cyclopiedia  of 
Painters  and  Paintings  (4  vols.,  1887),  and  Cyclopmdia  of 
Music  and  Musicians  (3  vols.,  1890). 

Cliniiip'iiey,  .T.\mes  Wells:  genre  and  portrait  painter; 
b.  in  IJoston.  July  16.  1843;  pupil  of  the  Antwerp  Academy 
and  of  Edonard  Kren-,  at  Eeouen,  France;  a.s.soeiate  Na- 
tional Acailemy,  New  York;  member  American  Water- 
color  Society.     He  paints  portraits  in  pastel  very  skillfully. 


and  genre  pictures  usually  depicting  scenes  of  country  life 
in  the  U.  S.     Studios  in  New  York  and  Deerfield,  Mass. 

WiLLUM  A.  COFFIX. 

CliaiupolHoii  (Fr.  pron.  sha'ah'pol  li-oh),  Jeax  Frasjois: 
linguist  and  Egyptologist ;  b.  at  Figeac,  Lot,  Prance,  Dec. 
23,  1790.  He  studied  several  Oriental  languages  in  Paris ; 
became  in  1809  Professor  of  History  in  the  Academy  of 
Grenoble.  In  1814  he  published  a  Geographical  Description 
of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  From  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Rosetta  stone  he  obtained  a  key  to  the  mysterious  s\Tnbols 
and  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt.  His  reputation  is 
founded  chiefly  on  this  important  discovery,  which  he  an- 
nounced to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1822.  In  1824 
he  published  a  Summary  of  the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  phonetic 
alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  whole  hieroglyphic  system.  In 
1828  he  visited  Egypt,  the  monuments  of  which  he  explored 
in  company  with  Ilosellini.  Having  spent  sixteen  months 
in  Egypt,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1830.  A  chair  of  Egyptian  antiquities  was 
founded  for  him  in  the  College  of  France.  D.  in  Paris, 
Mar.  4,  1832.  Among  his  chief  works  (pulilisheil  after  his 
death  by  his  brother,  Jean  Jacques)  are  an  Egyptian  Gram- 
mar (1836-41)  and  an  Egyptian  Dictionary  (1842-44).  The 
results  of  the  researches  of  ChanipoUion  and  Rosellini  in 
Egypt  appeared  in  a  great  work  entitled  Monuments  of 
Egypt  and  ^uhia  Considered  in  Relation  to  History.  Re- 
ligion, etc.  (4  vols.,  1835^5).  Bunsen  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
that  of  the  key  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  See  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  Notice  sur  ChampoUion  (1833):  Rosellini.  Tributo  di 
Riconoscenza  alia  Memoria  di  G.  F.  ChampoUion  (1832) ; 
and  Aime  ChampoUion-Figeac.  Les  deux  ChampoUion,  leur 
vie,  leurs  ceuvres  et  leio\correspondance  archenlogique  relative 
au  Dauphine  et  a  VEgypte  (Grenol)le,  1888).    See  Egypt, 

AXCIENT,  and  EliVPTOLODY. 

CliampoHiou-Fi^eac,  -fee  ^ha'ak',  Jean  Jacques  :  an- 
tiquary; brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Figeac,  Oct.  5, 
1778.  He  published,  besides  other  works.  Chronicles  of  the 
Greek  Kings  of  Egypt  (1819);  Treatise  on  Archteology 
(1843);  and.  with  his  son  Aime,  Palifographic  Documents 
Relatinq  to  the  History  of  Fine  Arts  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (1868)."  He  Ix-eame  in  1849  lil)rarian  at 
Fontainebleau  under  Louis  Napoleon;  edited  some  posthu- 
mous works  of  his  brother.     D.  May  9,  1867. 

Clian'ca.  Dr.  (probably  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca.  au- 
thor of  a  mathematical  work):  a  physician,  native  of  Se- 
ville, who  accompanied  Columlnis  in  his  second  voyage  of 
1493.  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Cathedral 
Chapter  of  Seville.  This  letter,  first  published  in  Navarrete's 
collection,  is  the  best  historical  authority  on  the  voyage  and 
the  early  days  of  the  Hispaniola  colony.  H.  H.  S. 

Chancel  [O.  Fr.  chancel:  Ital.  cancello  <  Lat.  cancellus; 
in  |ilur.  cancelli.  grating,  screen,  hence  sing.,  a  space  beliind 
a  grating;  cancelli  is  dimin.  of  cancer,  crab,  in  sense  crab's 
claws] :  the  part  of  a  clmrch  which  contains  the  choir  and 
sanctuary,  the  latter  term  Vieing  used  to  denote  that  portion 
of  the  chancel  wliere  the  altar  or  communion-table  is  placed. 
It  is  the  portion  of  a  clmrch  occupied  by  the  choristei's 
and  clergy,  and  is  usually  se|)arated  from  the  nave  by  a 
screen  of  lattice-work.  The  chancel  of  Gothic  churches  cor- 
responds in  position  to  the  apsis  of  tlie  ancient  basilicas.  In 
Pmgland  the  term  chancel  is  usually  confined  to  the  space 
occupied  by  tlie  officiating  clergy  and  the  vested  choirs  in 
parisn  churches  which  have  no  nisles  or  chapels  around  the 
choir.  It  is  a  noteworthy  ili (Terence  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  that  in  the  former  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  bema  (or  sanctuary)  and  the  choir  is  much  more 
strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  choir  and  the  nave, 
while  in  the  latter  the  distinction  between  the  nave  and  the 
choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the 
choir  and  the  sanctuary. 

Chancellor  [O.  Fr.  channlier :  Ital.  cancelliere  <  Lat. 
cnnce/larius,  deriv.  of  cancelli,  screen,  fence]:  a  law  officer 
known  to  the  polity  of  several  countries.  Originally,  under 
the  Komaii  emperors,  he  was  an  usher  or  ofllicial  who  pre- 
vented petitioners  from  crowding  behind  the  railing  or 
screen  which  inclosed  tlie  judgment-seat,  and  naturally  in 
course  of  time  he  came  to  act  as  a  "  go-between,"  also  serv- 
ing as  scribe.  His  duties  gradually  increased  in  importance 
until  he  became  the  virtual  arbiter  of  suits  and  the  coun- 
selor of  courts  and  administrators  of  power — a  conscience- 
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keppcr  to  inagistratos  anil  a  director  ot  ilispuios.  In  the 
Ki\st  he  became  a  powerful  ollieer.  In  the  disruption  of  the 
empire  and  llie  rise  of  feudal  courts  lie  j;rew  to  lie  the  first 
oilicer  of  I  he  suzerain,  helped  on  l)_v  tlie  baronial  appeals 
made  from  feuchvtories  to  lords.  Yet  in  the  more  peaceful 
conditions  of  the  East  the  eancellarius  rose  to  the  highest 
influence.  The  development  of  the  idea  in  the  West  is  here 
followed  chronologically. 

(1)  Kcclcaiaxlical. — («)  As  imperial  functions  failcil,  the 
Church,  the  oidy  permanent  organization  with  jireeedents 
and  rules,  fell  heir  to  the  Roman  customs.  The  papacy  set 
up  a  chancery,  and  in  early  days  it  was  soon  followed  by  the 
bishops.  Two  auxiliary  forms  succeeded — monastic  ami  ed- 
ucational, with  jurisdictions  separate  from  that  of  the  secu- 
lar diTgy.  The  great  monastic  ordei-s,  with  their  independ- 
ent jurisdi(rtions.  came  to  have  chancellors,  whose  functions 
were  of  the  highest  administrative  importance.  Ancient 
universities,  gerii'i-ally  of  monastic  origin,  followed  the  same 
course.  In  modern  Hnglisli  usage,  until  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  abolished,  a  diocesan  or  provincial  chancellor  was  a 
layman  learned  in  the  law  to  whom  was  referred  all  litiga- 
tion left  to  the  canon  law.  A  bishop  niiglit  be  coiii|ielled  to 
appoint  a  chancellor,  but  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  chan- 
cellor to  the  bishop.  The  dean  of  the  Court  of  .\ relies,  a 
tribunal  now  extinct,  was  judge  of  the  appellate  court  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  which  formerly  rtnii^wi'd  for  de- 
cisions from  the  king  in  chancery.  The  title  is  still  ac- 
corded to  the  canonical  adviser  of  a  bishop,  a  diocese,  or  to 
the  seal-keeper  and  secretary  of  a  cathedral. 

(4)  English  university  chancellors  are  of  ecclesijistical 
origin.  Xo  one  could  preach  without  authorization  from 
the  bishop.  The  early  purpose  of  the  univei-sity  was  to 
train  men  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  As  degrees  con- 
ferred preacliing  fuiu'lions.  and  as  these  must  come  from 
the  diocesan,  his  notary  or  chancellor  became  the  medium 
through  which  degrees  were  allowed.  From  this  circum- 
stance grew  his  general  supremacy  in  the  university.  In 
time  the  oIVkm'  became  purely  titular,  and  now  at  Oxford, 
Camliridge,  Dublin,  Ediuliurgh,  (Tlasgow,  and  the  other  uni- 
versities, the  otlice  is  held  by  some  eminent  peer  or  states- 
man. The  real  duties  of  the  [ilaceare  discharged  by  a  vice- 
chancellor  in  these  institutions.  In  the  U.  S.  many  execu- 
tive chiefs  of  nniversities  are  called  chancellors  simply  by 
adaptation  from  precedent.  Usually  tlu^y  arc  both  <lcans  of 
the  faculties  and  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

(2)  Pulitknl. — ('ontinental  Europe. — The  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne gave  precedents  to  the  kingdoms  which  succeeded 
it.  In  France  the  chancellor  became  the  minister  of  justice 
and  head  of  the  law  administration,  anil  thus  charged  with 
the  great  seal  and  the  duty  of  presiding  over  tiie  king's 
councils.  In  ITilO  this  ]ioteiit  office  was  abolished:  Xapoleon 
I.  revived  it,  but  in  1848  it  was  tinally  given  up  and  its  du- 
ties mi-rged  in  the  functions  of  the  minister  of  justice.  In 
(iermany  the  title  was  revived  and  given  to  ISisinarck  as 
the  chief  administrative  oHicer  of  the  new  tJerman  empire. 
The  German  chancellor  is  ])resident  of  the  imperial  secre- 
taries, who  convene  and  act  under  his  direction, 

CrrKil  lirittiin. — Originally  the  chancellor  was  an  adviser 
of  the  crown  who  received  his  precedents  from  the  canon 
law  and  the  civilians,  and  little  liy  little  became  arliiter  be- 
tween common  law  and  ei|uity  cases.  Hence  the  chancery 
jurisdiction  of  erjuity  cases  grew  up. 

The  IjOKD  Ilniii  Ciiaxckllor  is  an  officer  with  diversely 
separable  functions.  In  rank  he  is  the  highest  civil  officer 
of  the  crown,  and  takes  preceilence  after  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  seipience  to  the  royal  family.  He  is  invaria- 
bly raised  to  the  peerage.  By  pivscriiition  he  is  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  ex-nflicio  |)rivy-coiiiicilor,  member  of  the 
cabinet,  prolocutor.  Speaker  or  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  on  appeals  presides  over  the  court  ot  last  re- 
sort. The  writs  for  a  convocation  ot  Parliament  go  in  his 
name.  Hi'  is  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  visitor  of 
crown  charilalile  foundations,  and  president  of  the  chancery 
division  of  I  he  High  Court  of  .lustice.  I  lis  ]iatronage  is  large, 
his  salary  tlO,(KH)  a  year,  and  he  falls  with  tin-  iiiiiiislry  that 
ajipointed  him,  but  then  enters  the  peerage  with  an  annuity 
of  l'.-).()l)().  His  title  is  "Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Hritain  and  Ireland."  There  are  lord  chancelloi-s  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  from  the  development  of  whose  offices  the 
equity  systems  of  those  countries  arose. 

CiiAXCKi.i^oR  OF  Tin:  Exriir.QfER  points  to  an  ancient  di- 
vision lietween  (Joveriiiiient  revenue  cases  and  law  cases.  It 
was  his  business  to  adjudicate  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
and  keep  I  hem  from  detriment.     In  modern  usage  he  is  the 


head  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  cabinet  minister.  The  Premier  may  take  the  ollice  if 
he  likes,  with  its  income  of  .to,000  a  year. 

Chancellor  of  thk  Dfciiv  of  Lancaster. — Henry  V. 
made  the  revenues  of  the  palatine  duchy  of  Lancaster 
crown  perquisites.  Formerly  t  his  officer  was  in  charge  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  the  duchy,  and  had  jurisdiction  between 
the  king  anil  his  tenants.  It  is  now  a  sinecure  ollice  which 
usually  carries  with  it  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

L'niteU  Stales. — The  title  chancellor  is  of  post-revolu- 
tionary custom.  It  was  originally  used  to  distinguish  be- 
tween control  of  eiiuity  and  law  jurisdictions,  or  chancery 
and  law  courts.  The  title  has  been  disused  in  X'ew  York 
since  1849,  when  law  judges  were  given  equity  jurisdiction. 
The  name  and  courts  still  exist  in  Delaware  and  Xew  Jer- 
sey, while  there  are  elective  district  chancellors  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

Mii<rrlliiHiiiH.'i. — The  title  chancellor  is  further  used  to 
designate  the  foreman  of  a  Scotch  jury,  the  chief  officer  of 
a  palace,  the  secretary  of  an  eniba.ssy  or  consulate,  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  an  honorable  or  military  or- 
der, e.  g.  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  or  the 
equivalent  of  dean  in  other  orders;  and  it  is  even  applied  to 
Ezra  as,  in  his  day,  master  of  decrees. 

Cliaiiccllor,  Charlks  Williams:  phvsician :  li.  in  \'ir- 
ginia,  Feb.  19,  18:1:! ;  educated  at  Georgetown  College,  I).  C„ 
and  at  the  University  of  Virginia:  in  1853  graduated  at 
.IcITerson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  :  he  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Alexandria,  Va.,  till  18(!1.  Ihiringthe  civil  war  he 
was  medical  director  on  >Iaj.-Gen.  Pickett's  staff.  He  then 
practiced  medicine  in  Memphis,  Tenu.,  till  18fi8  ;  was  then 
elected  Professor  of  Analomy  in  the  Wasliington  University 
of  Maryland:  in  1869  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  ;  in  1870 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Surgery ;  and  in  1873  he  sev- 
ered his  active  connection  with  the  school,  retiring  from 
general  practice.  He  was  commissioner  of  public  schools  in 
Haltiinore  two  years:  a  member  of  the  city  council  five 
years,  two  of  which  he  was  presiilent  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men: in  18Tti  was  elected  secretarv  of  the  Stale  board  of 
health;  and  in  1877  president  of  jfaryland  Insane  Asylum. 
In  1876  he  made  an  able  rejiort  on  the  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  charitable  institutions  of  Maryland,  which  attracted 
mucli  attention;  has  published  also  (_'()ii/nr/i(i)i.i  (iiid  Infec- 
tions /J/.s-cff.sc.i  (Haltimore,  1878):  .Viiii'rnl  Wafer.s  atnl  Sea- 
Kide  lie.mrt.'i  (188:i);  llercilittj  (1886);  Scifcnit/e  nf  Cities 
(1886);  and  numerous  other  monographs  and  papers  on 
medical  and  sanitary  subject^!. 

Cliaiicpllorsville;  a  small  village  of  Spottsylvania  co., 
Va. :  iirarlhe  Happahaniiock  river:  about  0.5  miles  X.  by 
W.  from  Kichmond  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Vir- 
ginia, ref.  o-II). 

On  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jan., 
186;t,  Gen.  Hooker  found  it  in  a  weakened  and  despondent 
condition:  its  numerical  force  had  been  greatly  decreased 
by  sickness  and  desertions,  which  latter  were  still  fre(|iient. 
On  the  contrary,  the  recent  successes  of  the  Confederates 
had  inspired  them  with  boldness  and  enthusiasm.  Hooker 
devoted  the  remaining  winter  months  to  repairing  the  de- 
moralized condition  of  his  army,  and  gathering  back  those 
away  from  duty ;  his  elTorts  were  so  far  successful  that  by 
April  he  had  not  only  restored  confidence,  but  by  additions 
found  himself  in  command  of  a  well-equipped  army' of  up- 
ward of  i:!2.(IOO  men,  composed  of  about  1"20,000  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  the  remainder  cavalry,  encamped  around 
Falmoiilh.  \'a.  The  Confederate  army  under  Lee,  still  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  l\appahannock,  held  a 
line  running  X,  \V.  to  S.  E.,  its  right  wing  extending  to 
Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock,  its  left  wing  resting  aliout 
2  miles  above  Fredericksburg  on  the  same  river ;  thus  afford- 
ing lines  of  retreat  to  Richmond  and  (Tordonsville.  Its 
strength  was  probably  upward  of  60.000  men. 

Everything  being  in  nailiuess.  llipoker  decided  to  move 
at  once  ujion  Lee.  The  larger  portion  of  the  cavalry  was 
placed  under  Gen.  Stoneman,  and  (Apr.  13)  dispatched  in 
advance  of  the  main  army  for  the  purjiose  of  deslroying  the 
Confederate  comniunicationsand  harassing  the  retreat  which 
it  wius  deemed  must  result  from  the  contemplated  advance. 
Owing  to  frequent  rains,  which  swelled  Ihe  rivci's.  Stoneman 
did  not  get  fairly  away  until  tlie2!)tli,  the  general  movcinent 
beginning  on  the  28lh. 

Gen.  Hooker's  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows:  His  array 
was  divided  into  seven  corps — of  these  three  were  to  bo 
mossed  about  2  miles  beiow  Fredericksburg,  to  cross  there 
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and  make  a  bold  feint,  two  of  the  corps  to  immediately  re- 
turn and  join  Hooker:  in  the  meauwliile  the  remaining  four 
corps  were  to  ei'oss  al)ove  Eredericksbin-g. 

This  plan  was  successfully  executed.  The  First  Corps 
(Revnolds),  Third  (Sickles),  and  Sixth  (Sedgwick),  all  under 
conimainl  of  Sedgwick,  were  moved  on  the  28th  to  the  posi- 
tion assigneil  them,  anil  on  the  29th  one  division  of  the 
Sixth  crossed  the  river  about  2  miles  lielow  Fredericksburg. 
and  drove  in  the  pickets,  a  division  of  tlie  First  crossing 
about  2  miles  lower  down,  the  other  divisions  with  the 
Third  Corps  remaining  on  the  north  bank  in  plain  view  of 
Lee"s  armv.  whose  columns  were  soon  seen  coming  up  from 
Port  Koviil.  On  the  8()th  Sickles  silently  witlidrew  his 
corps  and  proceeded  to  join  Hooker.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
crossing  of  tlie  Ra|ipaliannnck  aliove  had  been  going  on  ;  the 
Eleventh  Cor|is  crossed  firsl  (2Sth).  followed  by  the  Twelfth, 
then  tlic  Fifth  (2!nh) :  tliis  column  moved  along,  crossed  the 
Rapidan  at  (ieriTianna  and  Ely's  Ford;  both  columns  then 
advancing  toward  Chancellorsville,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gordonsville  turnpike  with  the  Culpeper  and  Orange  C.  II. 
plank  road.  By  tin;  evening  of  the  30th  the  Second  Corps 
(two  divisions)  had  crossed  and  were  massed  at  the  same 
point,  and  tien.  Hooker  had  arrived  and  taken  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Chancellorsville.  Lee.  thongh  thus  far  outgen- 
eraled, appears  to  h.-ive  been  undismayed,  and,  quickly  real- 
izing the  movement  below  to  be  a  feint,  concentrated  his 
army  in  front  of  Hooker,  leaving  but  a  small  force  in  his 
■works  on  the  Fredericksburg  heights. 

Reconnoissances  having  been  made  by  Hooker  on  Friday 
morning  (Jlay  1)  toward  Fredericksburg  without  opposition, 
an  a<lvance  of  the  Fifth  and  Twelfth  Cori)S  was  ordered  to 
he  made  on  two  i-oads  leading  toward  Fredericksburg,  which 
was  soon  met  by  the  Confederates  ;  a  favorable  position  had 
lieen  secured,  howi^ver,  when  orders  were  received  from 
Cien.  Hooker  to  fall  back  to  the  inferior  one  of  tlie  night  be- 
fore. The  right  of  Hooker's  army  was  held  by  Howai-d 
(Eleventh  Corps),  then  a  division  of  Sickles  (Third  Corps), 
who  had  now  arrived  from  below,  then  Slocum  (Twelfth 
Corps),  Couch  (Second  Corps),  with  Meade  (Fiftli  Corps)  on 
the  left.     The  otlicr  divisions  were  held  in  reserve. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  a  movement  of  Confed- 
erates was  observed  along  Sickles's  front  and  in  direction  of 
the  Union  right,  which  being  continued,  Birney  (in  com- 
mand first  division  Third  Corps)  reported  to  Sickles,  who  was 
t)rdered  to  make  a  recoimoissance  in  force  and  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  movement,  which  being  promptly  executed 
struck  the  rear  of  tlie  advancing  column,  capturing  many 
prisoners,  from  whom  the  intelligence  was  gained  that  the 
movement  was  under  command  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Up 
to  this  time  the  movement  had  been  interpreted  as  a  retreat, 
but  in  anticipation  of  its  purpose  being  a  flank  attack, 
Howard  had  been  notified  of  the  fact,  and  ordered  to  be  on 
the  alert.  Sickles  now  obtained  permission  to  move  in  force 
upon  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  and  being  re-en- 
forced liy  a  brigade  from  the  Twelfth  and  one  from  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  together  with  1.000  cavalry  and  a  horse-bat- 
tery under  Pleasonton.  had  completed  his  preparations,  when 
informed  that  .Jackson  had  struck  his  blow  and  was  in  his 
rear.  Although  not  entirely  unanticipated,  it  was  believed 
the  attack  on  the  right  would  be  resisted ;  but,  being 
.surprised.  Devens's  divisinu  u'ave  wav,  followed  by  that  of 
Schurz,  and  though  Uuschljeck's  brigade  gallantly  resisted 
it  was  finally  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  the  woods  now 
swarmed  with  fugitive  cor[is,  closely  pursued  by  the  victo- 
rious Confederates.  The  [losition  of  Sickles  was  critical; 
Init  fortunately  at  this  moment  Pleasonton.  returning  from 
the  front  with  about  TiOO  cavalry,  met  tlie  advancing  Confed- 
orates ;  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  charged  vigorously 
into  the  woods,  while  I'leasoiitoii  got  hisown  battery  and  siicli 
other  guns  as  he  could  stop,  twenty-two  in  all,  into  ]iosition, 
double-shotteil  them,  and  aiming  low  was  just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy,  who,  liaviiig  overi'oine  the  slender  o]iposi- 
tion  of  the  cavalry,  now  rushed  furiously  and  repeatedly 
right  np  to  the  guns,  but  were  each  time  repelleil  with  great 
loss;  and  the  farther  advance  in  this  direction  was  finally 
stayed.  Jleantime.  Berry "s  division  (Third  Corps),  witli 
Hays's  lirigade  (Second  Corps),  and  the  artillery  under  ('apt. 
Best,  though  unable  to  ciieck  the  flying  troops  of  the 
Kleventh  Corps,  had,  after  a  severe  cmitest.  checked  the  ad- 
vance in  front.  It  was  during  this  attack  that  Stonewall 
Jiickson  was  mortally  wouiniecl — at  the  hands  of  his  own 
men,  it  is  said — the  greatest  loss  the  South  had  yet  liccn 
called  upon  to  bear. 

During  the  day  Jjce  kept  n)i  a  vigorous  attack  in  front  of 


Hooker,  especially  along  Hancock's  line,  but  was  always 
handsomely  repulsed  by  the  troops  in  the  advanced  line  of 
rifle-pits.  During  the  night  Hooker  contracted  ami  reformed 
his  lines.  The  First  Corps  (Reynolds)  arrived  during  the 
evening,  and  was  posted  on  the  right  with  Jleade;  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  which  had  been  reorganized,  was  placed  in 
the  intrenchments  on  the  left. 

At  daylight  of  the  3d  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  Con- 
federates opening  a  musketry  fire  along  the  whole  line  ;  but 
the  gi'eat  effort  was  in  the  same  direction  as  the  day  before, 
the  possession  of  the  plank  road  to  Chancellorsville ;  and 
here  they  met  the  same  troops  which  had  sustained  and  re- 
pelled their  assaults  of  the  day  before.  Berry's  and  Bir- 
ney's  divisions  (Third  Corps),  supported  by  \\'liipple's 
(Third)  and  Williams's  (Twelfth  Corps),  supported  the  artil- 
lery of  Sickles,  against  which  the  Confcilcratos  threw  them- 
selves again  and  again,  only  to  be  cut  down  and  hurled  back, 
until  Sickles,  for  want  of  aininunition.  wiis  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  a  second  line.  Sickles  had  before  retiring  sent  for 
assistance  to  enalile  him  to  hold  his  ]iosition ;  but  Hooker, 
who  had  been  stunned  by  a  ball  which  struck  a  pillar 
against  which  he  was  leaning,  was  in  a  dazed  condition, 
and  liis  appeal  was  unanswered.  French  and  Hancock,  of 
the  Second  Corps,  had  done  gallant  work  in  charging  and 
driving  back  the  Confederate  left  :  but  Sickles  was  not  re- 
enforced  ;  yet  though  his  ammunition  was  exhausted  he 
continued  to  maintain  his  position,  repelling  successive 
charges  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  till  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  the  whole  line  was  now  withdrawn  a 
mile  back  from  Cliancellorsville,  which  position  was  strong- 
ly fortified. 

Sedgwick  meanwhile  (May  2)  had  received  orders  to  cross 
the  Rappahannock  and  advance  on  Chancellorsville  until  he 
should  come  np  with  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  which  he  was 
to  attack  simultaneously  with  Hooker's  attack  on  the  front. 
This  order  was  not  received  by  Sedgwick  till  nearly  mid- 
night, but  he  soon  had  his  corps  in  motion,  and  by  noon  of 
the  3d  ha<l  stormed  and  carried  Cemetery  and  Jlarye  ■ 
heights,  and  after  reforming  his  command  moved  on  tiie  ■ 
road  to  Chancellorsville;  but  he  was  soon  met  by  the  force  * 
he  had  driven  from  the  heights,  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of 
the  army  of  Lee,  who  being  now  disengaged  from  Hooker 
turned  to  check  Sedgwick's  advance;  severe  fighting  con- 
tinned  till  dark,  Sedgwick  being  unalile  to  force  the  Confed- 
erates from  the  strong  position  they  had  taken ;  the  chance 
of  joining  Hooker  was  now  small,  and  the  next  djiy  made  it 
impossible,  for  the  army  of  Lee  now  concentrated  against 
him  in  large  numbers.  During  the  night  of  the  4tli  and 
5th  he  crossed  the  river  at  Bank's  ford,  having  rescued  his 
corps  from  its  critical  position  by  desperate  fighting  but 
with  fearful  loss. 

On  the  5tli  Hooker  recrossed  his  whole  army  over  the 
Rappahannock  without  opposition,  and  the  terrilile  struggle 
was  ended.  The  losses  on  the  Union  side,  18,000 ;  Confed- 
erate, 13,000. 

Stoneman  returned  on  the  8th.  having  been  nine  days  in 
the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  and  having  advanced  to  witliin  2 
miles  of  Richmond,  but  liis  operations  conferred  no  benefit 
on  the  Federal  army.  Revised  by  Jas.  Mercur. 

CliiiiiCP-niiMlley  :  in  law.  the  killing  of  a  person  in  self- 
defense  upon  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounter  or  a     J 
casual  affray.  9 

Cliaiicpry.  Court  of:  Sec  (^'oirts. 

Cliaiiere :  See  Syphilis. 

Clinii'da:  a  district  (and  town)  of  Nagpur.  Central  Prov- 
ince- British  India  :  between  the  parallels  li)  7'  and  20°  51' 
X.,  and  the  meridians  78^  51'  and  80°  51'  E.  Area,  10.785 
S(i.  miles.  It  is  in  part  hilly,  in  part  a  table-land  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  densely  wooded  and  but  little  cultivated. 
Iron  and  coal  are  important  productions.  Pop.  about  700.- 
000.  chieflv  Hindus.  The  town  of  Chaiida.  hit.  20  X.  (see 
map  of  ,S("mtli  India,  ref.  3-E).  has  a  iK.pulatiou  of  17,000. 
ami  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Bombay  railway 
syst  em. 

CliaiuIolPiir  (shtin-df-loor  )  Island.s  :  a  range  of  low  isi- 
anils  ill  thetiulfof  .Mexico;  off  the  east  coast  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's parish.  La.:  separating  Chandeleur  Sound  from  the 
Gulf.  The  sound  lias  also  numerous  small  islands.  At  the 
north  end  of  tlie  iiortheruniost  island  .stands  (.'handeleur 
li^r|,ili,„ise.  in  lat.  30  3'  8"  N..  Ion.  88'  51'  38'  W.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  56  feet  high,  with  a  fixed  white 
liuht. 
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Cliainl<'rniiirur.  siKiiin-ilcr-nim-Kiinr' :  a  town  in  India  be- 
lonf^int;  tn  Kram-e:  un  llir  rivci-  Ilnu'li :  about  'i'Z  miles  above 
Calcutta  (see  map  of  North  Imliii.  ref.  8-1).  It  wa.s  foiinileil 
liy  the  French  in  I(i7:i,  and  had  a  considerable  trade.  It 
\va.s  taken  bv  Ijord  ('live  in  1757,  and  restored  to  the  French 
an  ISIO.     Pop.  (1895)  24.059. 

Cliiiii'illi'r.  Prof.  CiiAULKs  Fkkiikuk  K.  M.  1 1..  I,Ij.  I).:  b. 
in  l,anca.sler.  Mass..  Dec.  (i,  llSHIi;  educated  at  the  Lawrence 
Scienlilic  School  of  Harvard  Collcfie.at  (iotlinu'en.and  Ber- 
lin; received  the  deiiree  of  doctor  of  |iliiloso|ihy  in  Got- 
tinffen  in  ISoO.  In  1S57  he  took  charjte  of  the  <'li<'mical  de- 
partmenlcif  Tnion  C'ollcije  at  Schenectady.  X.  V.:  in  1864 
was  a|ipointed  Professor  of  Analytical  and  Ajiiilied  Chem- 
istry in  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Collc{;e,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York  CoUeircof  Pharmacy; 
in  1S7"3  to  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  Chemistry; 
and  in  I87()  to  tlie  full  chair  of  Chemistry  an<l  Medical  Ju- 
rispruilence  in  the  Colleire  of  Physici.'ins  and  Sur};eons.  In 
lSli5  he  became  cliemisi  to  tlie  .Mctro|iolitan  lioard  of 
lleallh,  which  position  he  retained  till  187;!.  when  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board.  In  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  J[.  I),  from  the  University  of  New 
York  and  LL.  I),  from  Union  Collejje.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
a  nuMuber  of  the  Chemical  .Society  of  lierlin  ;  in  1871  of 
London;  in  1872  of  Paris;  in  1874  of  the  National  Acad- 
emv  of  .Sciences;  has  lieen  chairm.'in  of  the  sanitarv  com- 
niiltec  of  the  .New  York  Slate  Board  of  Health.  In  1870  he 
established,  with  his  brother.  Prof.  VV.  II.  Chandler,  of  Le- 
high University  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  Ami-ririin  Vlie.mist, 
n  monthly  journal  <levoted  to  chemical  science.  Though 
thielly  employed  in  instruction,  he  hfis  published  a  number 
of  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  among  which  are  Tlic  In- 
<tngunil  Dinsi't-ta/ian  ((ioltingen.  18.50),  containing  miscel- 
laneous chemical  researches;  lii'/xirf  on  Waters  fi>r  Liico- 
motives  anil  linilef  Iiirruxtiiliiiiii  (\')<it~^)\  K.riiiiiimifionx  of 
VarioKs   Rorks  and    Mincrnh.  pulilished  in  the  geological 

ports  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin :  Inri'.ifi(/iitions  on  Aumer- 
'<  Miueral  W'aler.'f  of  Narafoi/ii,  JiitllMon,  C/iiffenango, 
etc..  and  of  various  wjiters  designed  for  the  sujiply  of  cities, 
as  well  as  papers  on  the  purification  of  coal-gas.  on  petro- 
leiMu.  milk,  sorghum,  and  glucose.  Jlost  of  these  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  American  Clifniixt  and  in  the  annual 
reports  of  I  he  health  deiiarlment  of  New  York. 

('haiidlt'i'.  .lonx:  b.  in  Kpping,  X.  II..  in  17()().  He  was 
llie>on  of  parents  in  the  most  humble  circuuistances.  and 
although  apprenticed  to  learn  the  traile  of  a  blacksmith  he 
bccanu'  afterward,  by  his  own  industry  and  perseverance. 
very  wealthy.  Un  tlie  outlu-eak  of  war  with  (ireat  Britain 
in  1812,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  by  the 
President,  being  at  that  time  a  nuijor-gener.al  of  militia. 
Settled  in  Maine;  reiiritsented  his  district  in  Congress  (1805- 
08);  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine  (1820-29);  U.  S.  col- 
lector of  Portland  district,  Maine  (1829-37).  D.  in  Augusta, 
Me..  Sept.  25,  1841. 

Chaiitllpr.  l^AWMi ;  rear-admiral  U.  .S.  navy  ;  b.  in  Xew 
York.  .\ug.,  28,  1829;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman, 
Sept.  27,  1845;  serviTl  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  during 
the  Jlexican  war.  and  participated  in  several  slight  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy  near  Mazatlan ;  in  sloop  of  war  Yan- 
<lalia  at  battle  of  Port  Koyal.  Nov.  7.  18UI  ;  commanded 
steamer  Maumee  in  botli  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher;  recom- 
mended for  promotion  by  Uear-Admiral  Porter;  commanded 
U.  S.  S.  Swalara  to  the  southern  seas  in  1874  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus;  became  rear-admiral  in  1886.  I),  in  Hong- 
kong. China.  Feb.  11,  1889. 

('haii<II(-r.  Setr  C:  astronomer:  b.  in  Boston.  Mass., 
Sept.  1().  1845;  as  a  volunteer  at  the  observatory  of  Harvard 
College  invented  and  used  the  instrument  which  he  called 
the  almucanlar;  has  since  devoted  himself  principally  tothe 
subject  of  the  variable  stars. of  which  he  has  prepared  a  cat- 
alogue, now  the  stamlai-il.  In  1891-9:!  he  made  a  series  of 
investigations,  showing  the  variation  of  terrestrial  latitudes. 
His  investigations  on  Brooks's  cornel.  1889.  showed  that  it 
was  |)rol)ably  identical  witli  the  celebrated  comet  of  Lexell 
seen  in  1770.  SiMo.v  Xkwcomb. 

Cliandlcr.  ^VII.I,IAM   K.  ;  b.  in   Concord,  X.  H..  Dec.  28. 

18;i5  ;  graduated  al  1  larvard  Law  S<-hool  in  1855;  mendierof 
Xew  Hampshire  Legislature  1862-64  ;  was  first  solicitor  and 
judge-advocate-general  of  Navy  Department  1865;  first  lus- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Hie  Treasury  1866-67  ;  chairman  of  Ho- 
publican    State"  Committee    of '  Xew    Hampshire^    1863-65; 


secretary  National  Republican  Committee  1868  and  1872; 
member  of  Uepublican  Natioiiiil  Convention  in  1880;  Sec- 
retary of  the  NavyApr.  12,  1882.  to  Mar.  5,  1885;  elected 
U.S. Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Jimc  14, 1887 ;  re-elected 
1889  and  1895. 

Chandler,  Zaciiakiaii  ;  b.  in  Bedford.  N.  II.,  Dec.  10, 
1813;  removed  lo  Detroit.  Mich.,  in  1833;  engaged  success- 
fully in  mercantile  business;  was  elected  mayor  of  Detroit 
in  1851  ;  V.  S.  Senator  from  Michigan  (1857-75),  and  from 
Feb.  18.  1879,  till  his  death;  chairman  of  committee  on 
commerce,  etc.  Secrelary  of  the  Interior  uiuler  President 
Grant  187.5-77 ;  chairman  of  I{e|iublican  National  Commit- 
tee in  1868  and  again  in  1876.  D.  in  Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  1, 
1879. 

Chang  and  Eiia: :  See  E.no  and  Ciiaxo. 

ChailddS  :  noble  English  family,  descended  from  a  fol- 
lower of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  direct  male  line 
ended  with  the  death  of  .lohn  Chandos  in  1428.  Sir  John 
Hrydges.  a  descendant  of  his  sister,  was  made  Baron  Chaii- 
ilos  in  1554.  .liinu's  Brydge.s.  eighth  Lord  Chandos.  became 
Duke  of  Chandos  in  1719.  Fifty  years  later  this  title 
pas,sed  liy  marriage  to  the  family  of  Grenville,  which  at 
presi'iit  holds  tin'  title  in  the  Knglish  peerage  of  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

Chaiigai'liicr.  sha'ahgalir  niii  .  Nicolas  .\xne  Tniioin-i.E; 
French  general;  I),  at  Autun.  Apr.  26.  1793;  served  with 
distinction  in  Algeria  18:^0—43;  May,  1848.  apjiointed  gov- 
ernor-general of  Algeria;  before  tlie  end  of  the  year  ob- 
tained command  of  the  national  guard  at  Paris  and  of  the 
first  military  division;  became  a  member  of  the  X'alional 
Ass<'mbly  l.s49.  but  continued  to  command  the  army  or 
garrison  of  Paris  until  1851.  At  tlic  roii/)  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 
1851.  he  was  arrested  and  confined  for  a  short  lime.  lie 
afterward  ])a.s,sed  many  years  in  exile.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franc,o-(Tcrman  war  he  olferiMl  his  services  to  the 
emperor,  and  although  he  did  not  receive  a  command  he 
took  a  leading  jiarl  in  Ihe  defense  of  Metz.  and  signed,  with 
Bazaine  and  other  generals,  the  ca|iilulation  ;  ri'Iurned  to 
Paris  in  1871  an<l  reorganized  the  army  under  Thiers.  D. 
in  Versailles,  Feb.  14,  1877. 

Chaii§r-('h(iw-Fo():  a  city  of  China  ;  |irovinceof  Fiih-kien; 
chief  city  of  dcpartnieiil  of  same  name;  35  miles  W.  from 
Amoy;  on  a  triliutary  of  the  Kian-Loiig-Kiang  (see  map  of 
China,  ref.  8-.I).  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  4i  miles 
in  circumference.  The  entrance  is  over  a  bridge  780  feet  in 
length,  with  twenty-two  water-iiassages.  In  the  city  is  a 
magnificent  Buddhist  temiile  built  in  the  eighth  century, 
which  has  two  towers  of  seven  storii's.  The  sireels  are  un- 
usually broad,  and  are  adorned  with  fine  shops,  ornamented 
arches,  and  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  amiable.  There  is 
a  eonsiderabU'  manufacture  of  silk,  besides  sugar,  mirrors, 
crystal,  ami  (piicksilver.  The  exports  consist  mostly  of  tea, 
sugar,  pnrcclaiii,  and  pajier.     Pop.  less  than  900.000. 

ChaMgc-iingiiig:  .See  BKi.L-RiN(iix(i. 

ChaMg-Slia-Ko(»;  a  citvof  China  ;  cajiital  of  the  province 
of  Hunan  ;  on  the  Siang-kiang;  about  360  miles  N.  of  Can- 
ton (see  map  of  China,  ref.  7-1).  It  is  well  built  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall.  It  is  a  center  of  the  silk  manufacture 
ami  also  of  the  silk-trade.     Pop.  300.000. 

Chank  Shell  [from  the  Hindu  mmw.  clutnk  or  rliantjii]: 
a  name  given  to  various  niollusks  of  the  family  Tiifttinel- 
lidip,  but  more  (larticularly  to  the  large,  solid,  top-shaped 
shell,  technically  known  as  Tarbinclla  jiijrum,  which  is 
abundant  about  Ceylon,  and  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
naar.  It  occurs  in  shallow  water,  one  or  two  fathoms  deep, 
and  is  readily  obtained  by  divers.  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
who  is  represented  with  one  in  his  hand,  and  the  shell  is  in 
much  demand  in  India,  where  it  is  made  into  bangles, 
bracelets,  anklets,  ami  other  ornaments.  A  left-handed 
specimen  is  particularly  valuable.  F.  A.  L. 

Chaillcr.  .Vmki.ie  (A'/cm):  novelist  ;  b.  in  Kiclimond.  Va.. 
-Vug.  23, 1803  ;  granddaughter  of  William  Cabell  Kives,  U.  S. 
Senator;  married  .lohn  A.  ('hauler,  of  X'ew  York,  1888;  di- 
vorced in  1895. and  liiter  married  Prince Troubetzkoi.  Author 
of  .1  Uro/lxrlo  l)rai/ons{lHXH);  The  QHirl:ortlie/)e,id[l»»S); 
J/eiod  (1889),  a  triigedy  in  blank  verse ;  .IMe/fco/rf  (1893),  etc. 

Chaiiiiol ;  a  port  of  entry  in  Newfoundland;  the  most 
western  town  of  any  importance  in  that  island.  It  hjis  con- 
nection by  steamers  with  St.  John's.  300  miles  distant.  It 
has  considerable  trade.  Tlie  cod  and  halibut  fishery  is  car- 
ried on  here.     J'op.  584. 
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Chauiiol  Islands:  a  group  of  islands  off  the  northwest 
coast  of  France;  belong  to  Great  Britain:  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  They  are  the  only  parts  of  the  dukedom 
of  Norniandv  now  belonging  to  the  British  crown.  King 
John  in  1204  lost  all  the  rest.  The  chief  islands  of  the 
group  are  Jei-sey,  Guernsey,  Aklerney,  and  Sark  (qq.  v.). 
The  area  of  the  whole  is  64i  sq.  miles.  They  are  ilivided 
into  two  bailiwicks,  viz.,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  the 
other  islands  as  dependencies.  They  are  not  represented  in 
Parliament,  but  have  their  own  institutions  and  laws.  The 
legislature  of  Jersey  consists  of  fourteen  deputies,  twelve 
rectors,  twelve  constables,  and  twelve  jurats,  presided  over 
by  the  bailiff.  Guernsey  is  controlled  by  the  royal  court. 
These  are  the  crown  officers,  lieutenant-general,  attorney- 
general,  solicitor-general,  and  prevot.  Taxation  is  light  : 
land  holdings  ai-e  small  and  mostly  of  yeoman  tenure.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  equable;  the  scenery  varied  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  rocks  are  primary.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  agi-iculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Pop.  (1891) 
92.273. 

Cliauniiig',  Edw.ird  Tyrrel,  LL.  D.  :  scholar  :  b.  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Uec.  12.  1790.  He  was  brother  to  William  EUery 
Channing,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nortli  Amt'i-ica'n 
Rei-ieii:  to  which  he  contributed  many  critical  and  biograph- 
ical articles.  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Harvard  from  1810  to 
1851.  A  volume  of  his  lectures  was  published  in  1856.  D.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1856.    Revised  by  H.  A.  Beers, 

Cliaiiuina:,  Wilt.tam  Ellery,  D.  D.  :  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Unitarian  preachei's  and  writers  in  the  U.  S. :  b. 
in  Newport.  K.  I.,  Apr.  7,  1780.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
William  Ellery,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  his  own  father  entertained  at  his  liome  the  most 
distinguished  Federalists  of  the  time.  Graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  1708  with  the  highest  honors,  he  soon  after  went  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  act  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. The  a.scetic  rigors  to  which  he  there  subjected  him- 
self lest  he  shoidd  lie  effeminate  impaired  his  health  so  much 
that  it  was  always  di'licate.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  slavery  as  a  working  institution  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  later  anti-slavery  principles.  He 
studied  theology  at  Cambridge  and  Newport  (1800-1803). 
At  Newport  ho  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  the 
famous  theologian,  whose  independent  habit  of  tliought  and 
philanthropy  he  greatly  admired.  As  soon  as  Channing  be- 
gan to  preacli  he  was  called  liy  two  societies,  and,  accepting 
that  to  the  Federal  Street  Society,  Boston,  he  was  ordained 
June  1. 1803.  From  the  first  he  made  an  impression  of  great 
spiritual  fervor  and  nioi-al  earnestness.  He  and  Buckminster 
were  the  first  New  England  preachers  who  did  not  disdain 
to  give  their  .sermons  literary  form.  The  great  merits  of 
Channing's  style,  both  in  his  sermons  and  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, were  an  alisolule  lucidity  and  a  remarkable  flow  of 
language.  His  literary  re|iucation  was  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  amount  of  his  purely  literary  work,  which  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few  elaliorate  essays  or  discussions,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  that  on  the  Life  tind  Characler  (if 
Napoleon,  Bonupnrte.  It  was  the  moral  qiuility  of  these  es- 
says, even  more  than  their  intellectual  clearness  and  tlicir 
engaging  style,  that  made  his  reputation.  For  twelve 
years  after  his  ordination  his  life  was  that  of  a  faithful 
preacher  and  ]iaslor.  In  the  meantime  the  seeds  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy  lui<l  been  widely  scattered,  ami  in 
1815  they  bore  ainiudaiit  fruit.  For  many  years  Cahinism 
had  been  undergoing  a  process  of  softening  and  abridg- 
ment in  some  of  tlu^  New  England  churclics.  Since  tlu;  be- 
ginning of  the  century  this  process  had  been  much  acceler- 
ated by  some  of  the  most  promiiu'nt  Congregational  minis- 
ters in  and  around  Boston.  The  policy  of  these  liberal 
Christians,  as  tiiey  were  called,  liecause  they  put  a  lilieral 
construction  on  Calvinism,  was  to  .say  very  little  about  the 
doctrines  which  they  h;id  come  to  disbelieve.  The  nuire 
conservative  could  not  endin-e  this,  and  in  1815  charged  the 
liberals  with  dishonesly  iuid  hyjiocrisy.  Channing  replied 
in  an  elaborale  iiulilic  lellcr  that  at  once  gave  him  thehead- 
sliip  of  the  lil>cral  parly, a  ]iosilion  which  he  helil  through- 
out the  controversy,  tliough  his  contributions  to  it  were  Imt 
few.  The  most  notable  were  a  sermon  |ireaclicd  in  Balti- 
more (1819)  at  the  ordination  of  Jare(l  Sparks,  a  sermon  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Second  Unitarian  chun^h  in  New  York, 
ft  few  articles  in  the  (UiriKtidH  Kxumiiier  and  a  few  public 
letters.  Channing  had  no  liking  for  controversy  and  dis- 
dained all  personalities.  Tlie  manner  of  his  haliilual  |ireaeli- 
ing  was  the  same  after  the  bcgimiing  of  the  controversy  as 


before.  His  three  great  affirmations  were  tlie  Dignity  of 
Human  Nature,  the  Su]'remacy  of  Reason  as  the  organ  of 
siiiritual  knowledge,  Religioiis  Lilierty  without  sectarian  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  believed  that  all  men  are  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  have  in  them  an  infinite  element.  Accept- 
ing Christianity  as  a  reasonable  revelation,  he  said:  "lam 
surer  that  my  rational  nature  is  from  God  than  t  hat  any  liook 
is  the  expression  of  His  will";  and  again:  "The  truth  is, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  idtimate  reliance  is 
and  must  be  on  our  own  reason."  Denying  the  deity  of  Christ, 
he  at  first  held  to  his  superangclic  nature,  as  did  the  majority 
of  American  Unitarians,  while  those  in  England,  with  Priest- 
ley at  their  head,  were  generally  Socinians  hokling  to  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus.  But  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  at- 
tracted him  more  than  his  special  nature,  and  as  he  grew  old- 
er his  Arian  doctrine  became  almost  or  quite  humanitarian. 
He  regretted  the  development  of  what  he  called  "  a  Unitarian 
Orthodoxy  "  and  "  a  swollen  way  of  talking  about  Christ." 
For  Theodore  Parker  and  other  young  radicals  of  the  denom- 
ination he  always  had  a  willing  ear.  When  Dr.  Gannett 
became  his  colleague  (1824)  he  had  moije  time  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  philanthropic  sympathies.  Problems  of  temper- 
ance and  social  reform  interested  him  deeply,  and  he  sjioke 
and  wrote  concerning  them  with  impressive  seriousness  and 
real  illumination.  Especially  did  the  anti-slavery  conflict 
excite  his  interest.  Without  being  himself  an  abolitionist, 
he  steadily  approximated  to  Garrison's  position.  Alone 
among  Boston  clergymen  he  invited  the  agent  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  into  his  pulpit.  When  Lovcjoy  was  mur- 
dered lie  was  the  fir.st  to  suggest  an  indignation  meeting  in 
Faueuil  Hall,  and  his  speech  was  only  less  memorable  than 
that  of  Wendell  Phillips  made  on  the  same  occasion.  His 
last  public  utterance,  Aug.  1,  1842,  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  was 
connuemorative  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he 
demanded  speedy  following  by  the  U.  S.  of  that  example. 
D.  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  2,  1842.  His  works  are  pid)- 
lished  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  six  12mo 
volumes,  and  his  Life  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning (Boston,  1848)  in  three.  The  Warks  and  Life  are  also 
])ublislied  in  one  volume  8vo.  The  centennial  of  his  birth 
was  widely  celebrated  in  1880,  and  much  new  biographical 
matter  was  published  at  that  time.      John  W.  Chadwick. 

Channing'.  William  Ellery:  second  son  of  Dr.  Walter 
Channing  and  nejihew  of  the  first  William  Ellery  Channing; 
b.  in  Boston,  June  10, 1818  ;  was  connected  with  various  jour- 
nals :  [lublished  several  volumes  of  poeuis,  and  wrote  in  prose, 
T/ioreaii,  tlie  Puet-natiiralist  (1873),  and  Conrersatifiiis  in 
Rome  (1847).  Revised  by  H.  A.  Beeks. 

Clianning.  William  Henry  :  Unitarian  minister;  a 
nephew  of  William  K.  Channing :  b.  in  Boston,  ^lay  25. 1810. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829.  and  at  the  divinity  school 
1833;  preached  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Ijiverpool,  England.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  and  in  general  in  socialism  as 
the  religious  expression  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  was 
a  preacher  of  great  elotpience,  but  too  little  self-restraint. 
His  liiogniphy  by  Rev.  t).  B.  Frothingham  (1886)  is  a  full 
and  sympathetic  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  rep- 
resentatives of  the  transcendental  movement  in  New  Eng- 
land.   His  daughter  was  married  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (q.  v.). 


He  contributed  to  the  North  American  Beview,  vlwX  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  a  Jfenivir  of  \VH/ium  Ellery 
( •hiiiiiiinr/  (3  vols.,  1848).     D.  in  London,"Dec.  23,  1884. 

Chant  [Fr.  c/iant :  Ital.,  Span.,  Portug.  canto  <  Lat.  eantiix, 
song,  deriv,  of  ca' nere,  aingj:  originally  plain  vocal  music, 
esiiecially  such  as  was  used  in  Christian  congregations  ;  now 
such  musical  compositions  as  arc  sung  to  words  which  are 
not  metrical,  or  if  metrical  words  are  used  the  verbal  ca- 
dences are  not  observed  in  the  music.  St.  Ambrose  and 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  greatly  imiiroved  the  chant,  which 
was,  and  still  is,  chiefly  used  in  liturgical  worship,  though 
in  non-liturgical  services  passages  of  Scripture  often  are 
chanted  in  simjile  harmonies. 

The  reading  of  the  service  in  a  half-chanting  style  by  the 
clergyman  is  called  intonation,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
mctli'od  of  reading  the  Scripture  in  Jewish  synagogues  is 
called  canfillatiiin. 

Chanfilly,  sliaan-til  li.  or  Fr.  pron.  shalin'te'eyee' :  a  town 
of  Franco ;"deimrtment  of  Oise;  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Amiens;  25  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Paris  (sec  map  of  France, 
ref.  3-F).  It  has  a  fine  hospital,  and  celebrated  manufac- 
tures of  blond  lace  and  porcelain,  but  the  lace  industry 
has  declined.     Annual  races  are  held  here.     Here  is  a  castle 
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which  WHS  once  the  residence  of  the  great  Prince  of  Conile. 
ami  one  of  tlie  finest  in  France.  It  was  ilest roved  lUirinf; 
the  Kevolution  in  ITlta,  but  the  estate  was  bouKhl  in  IHTi 
by  the  Due  d'Aunialc,  who  rebuilt  the  chateau,  filled  it 
with  eullections  of  art  works,  and  in  l>5t>G  presented  it  to  the 
French  Institute  for  public  uses,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^10,000,- 
000.  The  eastle  parK  and  forest  contain  G.oUO  acres.  Pop. 
(lS90)4.-3n. 

Chiintilly:  a  iiost-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Va. :  about  20 
miles  W.  of"  Washington  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Virginia,  ref.  4-11).  On  the  afternoon  of  Sent.  1.  1862.  the 
right  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  was  here  attacked  liy  the  Confed- 
erate arniv  under  "  Stonewall  "  .lackscm.  A  severe  struggle 
ensued,  which  was  continued  till  dark  in  the  midst  of  a  ter- 
rific thunder-storm.  Gen.  Isajic  I.  Stevens,  V.  S.  armv,  was 
killed  in  this  action,  and  Gen.  Phil.  Kearny  after  its  close. 

Cliuntrey.  Sir  Frantis:  sculptor;  b.  in  .Jordanthorpe, 
Derbvsiiire,"  Fngland.  Apr.  7,  1781 :  son  of  a  carpenter  who 
died  when  the  lad  wjis  only  twelve  years  of  age.  lie  learned 
the  trade  of  carver  in  Sheffield;  bought  his  freedom  with 
the  proceeds  of  his  imrtrait-painting;  renu)ved  about  1804 
to  Londcm,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  lie  was 
a  pupil  of  Xollekens.  and  excelled  in  portraits  and  monu- 
mental sculpture.  In  1818  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Koval  Academy.  Among  his  best  works  are  a  statue  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  one  in  bronze  of  William  Pitt  in  London,  a 
statue  of  Canning  at  Livi^rpool.  and  one  of  Washington  in 
the  State-house  at  Boston,  Mass.;  Sleeping  Children  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  erroneously  credited  to  Flaxman;  and 
a  Penelope  at  Woburn.  He  was  knighted  in  1887.  I).  Xov. 
25, 1H41.  bci[Ueatliing  a  large  sum  to  the  Hoyal  .\<'ademy  for 
the  extension  of  its  art  collection.  See  .lolin  Holland,  Me- 
morials of  Cliuntrey  (1851). 

Chantry  [0.  Fr.  rhnnterie.  deriv.  of  rhanter,  sing]  ;  a  term 
signifving"(l)an  endowment  or  bequest  to  provide  masses  to 
be  suiig  for  the  soul  of  the  testator  or  the  souls  of  others; 
(2)  the  office  or  iiosition  held  by  oiu^  who  celebrates  such 
masses;  (3)  a  chapel  fouiuled  with  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  constant  chanting  of  masses  either  for  the  good  estate  of 
the  living  or  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful. 

Chaiiiile' :  city  ;  Neosho  co.,  Kati.  (for  location  of  county, 
sec  ma|i  of  Kansas,  ref.  7-J);  on  Atch.,  Top.  and  S.  P6  and 
Mo.,  Kan.  and  Tex.  R.  Rs.:  125  miles  S.  of  Kansas  City,  in 
an  undulating  agricultural  region:  has  firu^  schools,  t'ha- 
nutc  is  the  lieaiUjuarters  for  the  .So.  Kan.  Div.  of  Atch., 
Top.  and  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Pop.  (1880)  887  ;  (1890)  2.826 ;  (189.5) 
3,551.  EuiTOK  uF  •'  Bl.\de." 

Cliailiitp.  sluiii-noot.  Octave:  civil  engineer:  b.  in  Paris. 
France.  Feb.  18,  18:32;  went  to  the  U.  S.  in  18:i8;  educated 
in  a  private  school  in  New  York  city;  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  184!)  in  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  service, 
and  W!is  actively  engaged  in  railway  work  until  1889,  having 
been  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  1868- 
67,  and  of  the  Erie  Railway  1878-88.  lie  planned  and  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  Kansas  City  l)ridge 
across  the  Jlissouri  river,  connileted  in  1868.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Kansas  Cily  Bn(l(/e.  published  in  1870,  and 
of  many  papers  in  engineering  journals,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Tlie  Elemenls  of  Cost  of  liailroad  Freight 
Traffic:  Rapid  Transit  and  Terminal  Preii/lit  Fatilities; 
The  Preservation  of  Timber;  I'niformiti/  in  liailway  JioU- 
ing  Stock;  The  Sibley  Bridge;  and  Progress  in  Aerial 
Aavi(/ation.  lie  was  a  vice-president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety "of  Civil  Engineers  1880-81,  president  1891. 

Cliaiizy,  shalin  zee',  AxToixi:  KriiiixK  Alfrkd:  French 
general :  "b.  at  Xouart.  Mar.  IS.  1S28;  entered  the  military 
school  of  St.-Cyr  in  1841  ;  was  made  a  lieutenant  of  Zouaves 
in  1848 ;  served  chiettv  in  Algi^ria,  becoming  a  general  of 
brigade  in  1868.  In  Oct".,  1870,  he  was  called  to  France  with  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  division,  and  in  December  was  a|)pointed 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  consisting  of 
four  corps.  In  .Ian..  1871.  in  the  batth-s  at  Le  Mans,  his 
army  was  almost  annihilated  by  three  Prussian  army-corps 
of  vastly  superior  numliers.  He  was  electeil  member  of  the 
National  .\ssemlilv  in  Feb..  1871 :  governor-general  of  Algeria 
1878;  aml>assidor  at  St.  Petersburg  1879-81.  He  wrote  La 
deiixieme  armee  de  la  Loire  (9th  ed.  1888).  I),  at  CImlons, 
Jan.  4,  1888. 

Cliaosieii.  chow'.syen'  [Chinese,  literally,  morning  fresh- 
ness] :  the  name  of  li  district  in  tlie  northeast  of  Korea,  ap- 
plied since  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  whole 


country.    By  the  Japanese  it  is  pronounced  C/io«e»', and  by 
the  Koreans  ChosiJn.     See  KoRliA. 

Cliapala.  sha'a-paalaa :  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico;  in 
Jalisco;  4(1  miles  S.  of  (xuadalajara ;  receives  the  Rio  de 
Ijcrma  ami  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago ;  area 
415  s().  miles.  It  contains  several  islands,  on  one  of  which 
are  ruins.  A  small  steamer  makes  the  tour  of  the  lake  daily. 
The  depth  is  unknown. 
C'liai»anees:  .See  Ixdiaxs  ok  Ck.vtrai,  America. 
Chap-books  [chap  is  the  clip-form  of  chapman  <  0.  Eng. 
eeapmiiii.  trader:  Germ.  Kaufinann];  a  humble  variety  of  lit- 
erature which  was  formerly  vended  by  itinerant  chapmen  or 
jjcddlers.  They  were  small  volumes  [irinted  on  coarse  paper, 
dealing  with  popular  theology  or  history,  the  lives  of  godly 
or  famous  personages,  fortune-telling  and  the  reading  of 
dreams,  an(l  giant,  witch,  and  goblin  tales  in  verse  or  in 
prose.  The  older  black-letter  chap-books,  without  dates,  are 
extremely  rare.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Beers. 

Chapel  [0.  Fr.  chapele;  Ital.  cappella  <  Lat.  cappella, 
little  cloak,  place  where  a  piece  of  the  nuvntle  of  St.  Martin 
was  kept,  extended  to  denote  a  sanctuary  where  holy  relics 
were  kept,  and  finally  an  apart  nu'ut  for  worsliipj:  a  minor 
or  suppUMuentary  place  of  worslii|).  The  term  is  applied  to 
snuill  edifices  for  sjiecial  or  occasional  services,  as  cemetery 
chapels;  to  structures  erected  to  accommodate  parishioners 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  parish  church  (chapels  of  ease) ; 
to  donu>stic  oratories  and  jilaces  of  wt)rship  erected  by  pri- 
vate indivirhuils  or  attached  to  public  institutions,  as  hos- 
pital-chapels. It  also  designates  a  distinct  portion  or  sub- 
division of  a  church  containing  the  altar  or  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  a  particular  saint  ;  if  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is 
called  a  lady-chapel.  In  England,  places  of  worship  erected 
by  Dis.senters  are  commonly  called  chapels. 

"On  the  introduction  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Mas- 
sachu-setts  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  the 
Congregationalists  were  the  "standing  <irder"  or  the  "es- 
tablishment."' the  first  Ejiiscopal  church  in  Boston  received 
theilesignation  of  the  Kings  r/(«/«7,  which  it  retains  to- 
day. In  the  L'.  S.  a  chapel  is  considered  as  attached  to  a 
parochial  church,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation  of  the  parent  church. 

Probably  the  earliest  instance  of  a  chapel  having  been 
provided  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  of  sepulture 
and  of  divine  worship  is  that  of  tiie  Teniplum  Probi.  a  small 
basilica  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  St.  Peter's  at 
RoMu',  and  built  by  Sixtus  Anicius  Petronius  Probus.  who 
died  a.  1).  895.  Probus  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  this 
building,  and  the  form  of  the  structure  attests  its  purpose 
for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices. 

In  printing,  the  workshop  is  called  a  chapel,  probably  be- 
cause Caxton  fii-st  set  up  his  press  in  a  chajiel  of  Westminster 
Abbey;  also  the  body  of  workmen  in  a  printing-house,  when 
organized,  is  called  a  chapel. 

Chiipclaiii.  sha'ap  liih'.  Jean:  French  poet;  b.  in  Paris, 
Dec.  4.  1595  :  d.  in  Paris.  Feb.  22, 1674.  lie  was  the  chief  of 
the  school  of  pedantic  and  unnatural  poets  which  Boileau 
destroyed,  and  the  author  of  the  epic  upon  Jeanne  d'Arc  {La 
Pucelle.  1656),  which  was  the  object  of  the  great  critic's 
sharpest  satire.  He  produced  also  odes,  now  unreadable. 
His  lettei-s  (published  in  part  bv  ^I.  Tamizey  de  Larroque, 
2  vols..  Paris.  1880-88)  are  full  of  interest,  however.  See  E. 
de  Molcnes,  La  Pucelle  par  Jean  Chapelain  (2  vols..  Paris, 
1891).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Chapol  Hill:  town;  Orange  co.,  N.  C.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  North  Carolina,  ref.  2-G);  on  Richmond 
and  Danville  R.  R..  and  on  New  Hope  river;  28  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Universitv  of 
North  Ciiroliim.  which  was  founded  in  1789.  Pop.  (1880) 
881;  (1890)  1,017. 

Cha'|)in,  Aaron  Lurius,  D.  I).,  Lli.  D. :  clergyman  ;  b.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  6.  1817;  graduated  at  Yiile  in  1887, 
and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in 
1842  ;  professor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Duinli  1888-4:!:  ordained  pastcn-  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  Milwaukee.  Wis..  Jan.  24.  1844;  inaugurated  as 
first  president  of  Bcloit  College.  Wis.,  July  24,  1850,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1886  :  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  edi- 
toi-s  of  the  Congregational  Jieriew;  contributed  several  arti- 
cles to  that  ami  ot  her  like  journals,  and  published  occasional 
sermons.    D.  July  22,  1892. 

Chapiii,  .Vi.FRED  Clark:  IT.  S.  politician;  b.  in  South 
Ha<llev.  .Mass..  Mar.  8.  1848;  cradiiated  from  Williams  Col- 
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lege  1869  ami  Ilarvaril  Law  School  1871 :  removed  to  New- 
York  1871 :  member  New  York  Assembly  1883-83.  and 
Speaker  1883;  Comptroller  of  the  State  1884-87:  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  1888-91 ;  sat  as  a  Democrat  in  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress :  railroatl  commissioner  lor  State  of  New  York  1892. 

Cliapiii.  EuwiN'  HuBBELL.  D.  D. :  b.  in  Union  Village. 
W'iushington  co..  N.  Y..  Dec.  29.  1814;  educated  at  the  semi- 
nary in  Bennington.  Vt. :  made  D.  D.  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  t8")6;  cdnimenccd  preaching  in  1837;  first  settled  over 
a  society  of  Univer.salists  and  Unitarians  in  Richmond.  Va. : 
removcfl  to  Charlestown.  Mass..  in  1840;  thence  to  Boston 
in  1846.  to  New  York  in  1848.  where  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Uiiiversalist  church,  corner  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Forty-fifth  Street,  one  of  the  wealthiest  societies  in  the 
■citv."  Dr.  Ch;ipin  was  a  powerful  and  eflfective  pulpit  orator, 
a  frequent  lecturer  Ijefore  lyceums.  etc..  and  exercised  great 
influence  for  good.  His  speech  before  the  Peace  Convention 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1850  commanded  great  atten- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  Jloral  Aspects  of  City  Life 
<18o3);  True  Mnnlinem(\S>r)A):  several  volumes  of  sermons 
jind  religious  lectures,  and  some  occasional  discoui-ses.  His 
Cmm  of  Thorns  had  a  large  circulation.  D.  in  New  York 
•citv.  Dec.  26,  1880.  See  his  Life  by  Sumner  Ellis  (Boston. 
1882). 

Chaplain  [O.  Fr.  chapelain  :  Ital.  eappelano  <  Late  Lat. 
■cappella' iiHK.  deriv.  of  nipel'la.  See  Chapel];  a  clergyman 
attached  to  a  chapel  without  a  parish,  to  the  hou.sehold  of 
anv  dignitary  or  nobleman,  to  a  public  institution,  regiment, 
■or  an  army  post,  or  ship  of  war.  Array  chaplains  once  car- 
ried the  relics  of  a  patron  saint  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
The  U.  S.  army  has  both  post  and  regimental  chaplains. 
The  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
most  State  Legislatures,  also  liave  chaplains.  Many  prisons 
and  large  almshouses  have  chaplains  attached.  Tlie  British 
army  and  navy  liave  chaplains  from  the  Churclies  of  Eng- 
land" and  Scotland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Forty- 
€ight  Anglican  and  six  Scottish  ministei-s  are  chaplains  to 
the  British  sovereign. 

Cliapleail.  slufap'lo',  .Joseph  Adolphe,  LL.  D.  :  Canadian 
-statesman  ;  b.  at  Ste.  Tlierese  de  Blainville.  Terrebonne,  P.  Q.. 
Nov.  10,  1840;  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Terrebonne  and 
St.  Hyacinthe;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861;  was  Professor 
-of  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  and  afterward  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law,  in  Laval  University.  Meanwhile,  he  repre- 
sented Terrebonne  in  the  (Jueljee  Assemlily  1867-82,  and  was 
then  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  the  same  con- 
stituency; was  re-elected  in  1887.  and  again  in  1891.  He 
held  in  turn  the  portfolios  of  Solicitor-General.  Provincial 
Secretary.  Premier,  and  Minister  of  Railways  and  of  Agri- 
culture and  I'ublie  Works  in  the  Government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  ;  was  appointed  Secretary  of  .State  of  Canada  .July 
-29.  1882.  an  oHTicc  which  he  held  till  1892.  when  he  became 
Minister  of  Customs,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  investigate  and 
report  on  Chinese  immigration  into  Canada.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  a  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  was  the  trusted  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
the  hite  Sir  .John  .\.  Macilouald.  In  ISSl  Mr.  Chaiil'eau  was 
created  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(Roman),  and  in  1882  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(France).   D. in  Jlontreal,  JunelS,  1898.    NeilMacdoxald. 

Cliaplet  [('.  J-'r.  rhripelet,  dimin.  of  chape  <  Lat.  cappa. 
head-covcringj :  a  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head  ; 
the  circle  of  a  crown;  a  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  (see  Rosarv)  by  which  they  enumerate  their 
prayers;  in  architecture  a  little  molding  carved  int(j  rouiiil 
beads.  ])earls,  olives,  etc. 

Chaplin.  Charles  JosnrA:  figure  and  jwrtrait  painter; 
h.  of  Knglish  jiarents  at  Jjes  Andelys.  France.  .June  (i.  IS-^.") ; 
naturalizi-d  French  citizen;  d.  in  Paris.  .h\n.SO.  1S91  ;  puiii! 
«f  the  Ecole  dos  15eaux-.\rts;  seconil-class  ineilal.  .Salon. 
18o2  ;  officer  Jjcgion  of  Honor  1S77;  employed  under  the  Em- 
pire in  the  dccorat  ion  of  t  he  Tuileries  and  the  Elysee ;  painted 
ceilings  and  wtdl  decorations  in  \arious  public  and  private 
buildings  in  Paris,  and  numerous  portraits,  principally  of 
women.  His  piictnres  are  remarkable  fcjr  delicate  color  and 
flever  modeling,  and  are  much  a]i|ire(iated  by  collectors. 

William  A.  Coiki.v. 

Chaplin.  Win-field  Scott.  ^M.  .\.:  b.  in  Glcnliurn.  Me.. 
Aug.  2-.i.  1847;  after  tinishiug  his  course  at  the  high  school 
in  Bangor,  Me.,  was  a))pointed  in  1W16  cadit   in  the  L'.  S. 


Military  Academy,  where  he  graduated  second  in  the  class  in 
1870;  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  Fifth  V.  S.  Artillery, 
where  he  served  until  he  resigned  Apr.  6.  1872.  Employed 
at  railroad  engineering  1872-74 ;  Profes.sor  of  Mechanics  in 
the  Maine  State  College  lS74*-77;  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  Japan.  1877-82. 
Returning  to  the  U.  S.  he  was  for  one  year  employed  in  rail- 
road engineering:  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Union 
College.  .Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  1883-85  :  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing in  Harvard  Uiiiversity  1885-91  :  in  1886  dean  "of  the 
Jjawrcnce  Scientific  School ;  in  Sept..  1891.  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  ^Mo. 

James  Merci-r. 
Cliapniau.  Alvan  Wextworth,  M.  D.  :  b.  at  Southamp- 
ton. Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1809;  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1830;  removed  to  Appalachicola.  Fla..  where  he  attained 
fame  as  a  botanist.  The  genus  Chapmaunia  was  named  in 
his  honor.  He  has  published  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 
States  (1860). 

Chapman.  George;  an  English  poet  and  translator;  b. 
at  Ilitchin  Hill,  Hertfordshire.  England,  in  1557;  became  a 
resident  of  London  and  a  friend  of  Shakspeare  and  Sjienser. 
He  produced  numerous  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  was  the 
fii-st  translator  of  Homer  into  English  vci-se.  His  version  of 
the  Iliad  was  published  1598-1611,  and  that  of  the  Odj/ssey 
1614-15.  Of  his  tragedies,  the  most  noticeable  are  Bussy 
cVAmbois  (1607)  and  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  among  his  come- 
dies. All  Fools,  Monsieur  d'Olive.  Tlie  Gentleman  Usher, 
all  pul)lished  in  1607,  and  T/ie  Widow's  Tears.  D.  in  Lon- 
don, ^lay  12,  1634.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
three  volumes  appeared  in  1873-75. 

Revised  by  H.  A.  Beers. 

Chapman.  .John  Gadsby,  N.  a\.  ;  b.  in  Alexandria.  Va..  in 
1808  :  received  his  training  as  a  painter  in  Italy,  which  was 
for  many  years  his  home.  He  executed  the  painting  called 
the  Biijitixni  of  Pocahontas,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
and  pulilished  a  drawing-book.     D.  Nov.  28,  1889. 

Cha])mau.  William;  \j.  S.  military  officer:  b.  in  St. 
John's.  Jld..  Jan.  22. 1810;  graduated  at  West  Pohit  in  1831 ; 
on  Feb.  20,  1862,  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  Third  In- 
fantry. He  served  chiefly  at  frontier  posts  1831-61 ;  in 
Black  Hawk  exjiedition  1832;  at  Jlilitary  Academy  as  as- 
sistant instructor  1832-33  ;  as  adjutant  Fifth  Infantry  183:^ 
38 ;  in  military  occupation  of  Texas  1845-46 ;  in  the  war 
with  ;\Iexico  1846-48;  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz.  San  Antonio  (wounded).  Churu- 
busco  (brevet  major),  Molino  del  Rey  (brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel),  Chapultepec.  and  city  of  ^Mexico ;  in  Florida  hos- 
tilities 1857;  on  Utah  expedition  1857-60.  In  the  civil  war 
he  served  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula  1862  ;  engaged  at  York- 
town  and  Jfalvern  Hill;  in  North  Virginia  campaign  1862, 
engaged  at  Manassas  (brevet  colonel).  Retired  from  active 
service  Aug.  26.  1863.  and  chiefly  employed  in  command  of 
draft  rendezvous  at  ^Madison,  Wis..  1863^5.  and  in  various 
special  duties.     D.  Dec.  17,  1887. 

Chapoo :  See  Chapu. 

Chap'paqna:  a  |iost-village  and  summer  resort  of  New 
Castle  townsliip.  Westchester  eo..  N.  Y.  (for  location,  see 
map  of  New  York,  ref.  8-J) ;  on  the  N.  V.  C.  and  H.  R. 
R.  R. :  32  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  some  manufactures, 
and  an  excellent  boarding-school  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  there  is  also  a  saline  chalybeate  spring 
near  tlie  place.     Pop.  (1880)  330;  (1890)  733. 

('Iiai>paral  Cock;  See  Ccckoo. 

Chappc.  sli.i-jip,  Claude;  engineer:  b.  in  Rouen,  France, 
1760;  inventor  of  a  telegraph.  He  produceii  in  1792  a  system 
of  signals  and  a  machine  which  he  called  a  telegraph,  by 
which  a  dispatch  was  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Lille,  48 
leagues,  in  thirteen  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  Numerous 
lines  of  his  telegraph  were  soon  extended  through  other 
I)arts  of  France.     D.  in  Briilon,  Jan.  23,  1805. 

Chapped  Hands  are  sometimes  a  sort  of  chilblain  on  the 
hands,  and,  like  chilblain,  this  disease  apjiears  to  jiass  by  in- 
seusil)le  gradations  into  a  form  of  eczema,  while  many  cases 
of  chapped  hands  are  simply  eczematous.  without  any  recog- 
nizable connection  with  chilblain.  Glycerine,  borax,  ben- 
zoated  oxide-of-zinc  ointment,  and  various  like  applications 
are  useful. 

Chappcll.  Wn.i.iAM.  P.  S.  A.;  English  musical  antiquary; 
b.  Nov,  20,  1809:  resided  in  London,  where  he  belonged  for 
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Millie  time  to  a  music  fiiililisliing  liouse.  Among  his  works 
arc  Papular  JIiiKir  of  /he  Olden  Time,  u  most  valuable 
collection  of  over  400  airs  (3  vols.,  1855-.')!!);  anil  the  first 
volume  of  a  Jlistorij  iif  Muxic  (IS'-i).  \).  in  Konilon,  Aug. 
20,  1888. 

Cliap'ra.  or  riiiin'ra :  a  town  of  British  Imlia :  capital  of 
Saruii  ilislrict.  Patiia  ilivision,  Benpil :  near  the  Ganges;  34 
miles  N.  W.  of  I'aliia  city  (sec  map  of  X.  Imlia,  ref.  (5-II); 
distinguished  for  its  wealth,  its  pottery,  and  brass  goods. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  saltpeter.  I'op.  (1881)  51,670; 
(IHitl)  .j(;.!)80. 

Cliapsal,  shaap  saal  ,  Ciiakles  Pikrisk:  grammarian;  b. 
in  Paris,  France,  1TH8;  author  of  numerous  grammatical 
works:  made  a  forlune  from  the  proceeds  of  \.\w  yonrelle 
Gramnniire  Fruni;nixe.  written  ni  conjunction  with  M. 
Francois  Noel  (1st  ed.  1823).     D.  1838. 

Chaptal.  shaaptaal',  .Ik.\n  Antoixe,  C'omte  de  Ohante- 
loup :  chemist:  b.  at  Xogaret,  Lozere.  France,  .June  5,  1756. 
He  graduated  as  .M.  I),  at  Montpelier  in  1777;  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  that  place  in  1781;  supported  the 
popular  cause  in  the  Revolution;  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  clicuiiivils  for  which  France  had  jireviously 
been  dependent  on  foreigners.  About  17it6  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  was  Jlinisterof  the  Interior 
for  five  yejirs  (1801-05);  made  a  count  by  Xapoleon  I.:  after- 
ward a  senator.  His  chief  works  are  C'heminlri/  Applied  to 
the  Arix  (1806)  and  Kletnenfs  of  C'tiemislri/.  I),  in  Paris, 
Inly  30,  1833.  See  Vhmri^ns,  £loge  liislorigue  de  Chaptal 
i'^:!5). 

Cliapter  [O.  Fr.  rhnpitre  for  rhnpifle  :  Span,  ciipitiilo  < 
Lat.  cdpiliihim.  little  hea<l  (eapiil).  heading  of  a  column,  of 
u  section  of  a  book,  etc.]:  the  body  of  tlie  clergy  of  a  cathe- 
dral united  under  the  bishop,  or,  whore  the  bishop  is  not 
in  residence,  under  tlie  presidency  of  a  dean.  The  dean, 
however,  was  a  late  addition,  dating  back  no  furtlier  than 
the  tenth  century.  \V.  S.  Pekry. 

Cliaptpr-liouse  :  the  meeting-hall  for  the  deliberations  of 
the  dean,  canons,  and  prebendaries  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate cliurch.  Many  ^r  the  splendid  chajiter-houses  of 
English  cathedrals  were  built  for  the  cliapterx  of  the  mo- 
na.stic  orders  whose  abbeys  these  cathedrals  originally  were. 
Those  for  the  secular  clergy  were  usually  polygonal,  lofty, 
and  vaulteil,  with  or  withuul  a  ceiilral  column,  as  at  Salis- 
bury and  York.  A.  I).  F.  Hamli.v. 

Cliapii':  a  town  of  China  :  in  the  province  of  Cheh-Kiang; 
port  of  the  important  city  of  Ilang-Chow,  with  which  it  is 
connected  liy  a  canal  (see  map  of  China,  ref.  6-K).  It  was 
formerly  the  only  Chinese  port  trading  with  .Japan.  The 
city  has  a  circuit  of  5  miles,  excluding  suburbs. 

riiapill'tppcf:  a  strong  Mexican  fortress;  stormed  by 
the  forces  under  (ien.  Scott  Sept.  13.  1847,  during  the  war 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  (184(i-47).  It  is  situated 
about  2  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  .Mexico,  and  consists  of  an 
isolated  eminence  about  150  feet  high,  fortified  by  a  strong 
citadel  wliich  crowns  the  hill,  designed  to  protect  the  cause- 
way forming  the  approach  to  the  city.  Its  approaches  were 
also  strongly  guarded  by  outworks  at  its  base  and  on  its  ac- 
clivities. 'I  he  castle  contained,  besides  a  strong  garrison, 
I  lie  mililary  school  of  the  republic. 

In  the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  the  re- 
duction of  Ch.'ipiillepec  was  considered  indispensable  to 
success.  Ttie  extraordinary  natural  strength  of  this  place, 
and  the  skill  and  money  which  had  been  expended  to  make 
it  impregnable,  rendered  this  a  hazardous  undertakiiig.  To 
mask  the  intemled  attack,  Twiggs,  with  Kiley's  Ijrigade  and 
Taylor's  anil  Steptoe's  batteries,  was  left  at  the  southern 
gates  of  the  city,  and  kept  up  an  elTectiial  fire  during  Sept, 
12,  and  down  to  the  afternoon  of  the  13tli,  compelling  the 
enemy  to  withdraw  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  thus 
holding  a  good  part  of  the  Mexican  army,  under  Sania  Anna, 
on  the  defensive.  Heavy  liatteries  at  well-selected  points 
were  established  on  the  night  of  the  lltli,  and  a  vigorous 
fire  was  opened  on  the  ca.stle  and  outworks  on  the  morning 
of  the  12tli,  continuing  with  good  elTect  throughout  the  day 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  while  pre]  la  rat  ions  for  the 
attack  were  being  made.  Pillow's  and  t^iiil man's  divisions 
were  to  assault,  the  former  on  the  west  and  (Quitman  on  the 
southeast  side;  Worth's  division  to  supiiort  Pillow,  and 
Smith's  l)rigade  of  Twiggs's  division  to  support  t^uilman. 
An  assaulting  party  of  2(!0  men,  under  Cant,  McKenzic, 
Second  .\rlilierv,  was  furnished  Pillow,  and  Twiggs's  divi- 
sion suiiplied  a  similar  one.  under  ('apt.  Casey,  Second   In- 


fantry, to  Quitman.  The  signal  for  attack  was  to  be  the 
momentary  cessation  of  firing  from  the  heavy  batteries. 
-Miout  8  A.  M.  of  the  13tli  notice  was  sent  lo  Pillow  and  Quit- 
man that  the  concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  given,  and 
both  columns  shortly  after  moved  forward  with  great  vigor, 
the  batteries  throwing  shot  and  shell  upon  the  enemy  over 
the  heads  of  the  attacking  columns. 

Pillow's  approach  on  the  west  side  lay  throngli  an  oi)cn 
grove  filled  with  sharpshooters,  who  were  quickly  dislodged; 
on  emerging  into  an  open  space  at  the  foot  of  a  rockv  hill, 
I'illow  was  severely  wounded,  the  immediate  eommaiid  de- 
volving upon  Gen.  Cadwalader.  Clark's  brigade  of  Worth's 
division  was  now  sent  to  Pillow's  support.  A  strong  redoubt, 
midway,  was  to  lie  carried  before  reaching  the  heights.  The 
advance  was  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  Without  wavering 
the  redoubt  was  carried,  and  the  enemy  driven  from  shelter 
to  shelter,  without  time  to  fira  a  single  mine  unless  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  their  own  men.  The  ilitch  and  main 
wall  of  the  work  were  reached,  scaling-ladders  were  brought 
in  use,  and  a  lodgment  soon  made,  followed  by  streams  of 
troops. 

Simultaneously  with  Pillow's  advance  on  the  west,  Quit- 
man approached  the  southeast  of  the  same  works  over  a 
causeway  strongly  fori i tied  and  defended.  Smith's  brigade 
had  been  thrown  out  to  the  right,  to  turn  the  batteries  near 
the  foot  of  Chapultepcc  and  supjiort  Quitman's  .storming 
party.  The  contest  was  desperate  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
valor  of  the  II.  S.  troops  overcame  every  obstacle,  the  batter- 
ies and  works  were  carried,  and  the  ascent  was  continued; 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  stronghold,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floated  from  the  heights  of  Chapulfepec.  This 
victory  virtually  ended  the  war,  the  city  of  Mexico  being 
entereil  the  next  day.  the  14th.  The  C  S.  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  12tli.  13tli.  and  14tli,  was  863;  the  Mex- 
ican loss  was  much  greater. 

At  present  Chapultepcc  is  the  summer  palace  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  as  it  was  of  the  Finperor  JIaximilian.  The 
military  .school  occupies  a  jiortion  of  it.  and  the  castle  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park. 

Clia'ra  [from  Gr.  x<^pi-  i"7.  probably  in  allusion  to  the 
beautifully  regular  habit  of  branching]:  a  genns  of  Stoxe- 
woRTs  ((/.  )'.)  including  about  sixty-two  species,  of  which 
twenty-five  or  thirty  occur  in  North  America.        C.  E.  B. 

Cliara'cea' [from  Cliara,  the  principal  gemis] :  an  order 
of  aquatic  fiowerless  plants  allied  to  the  red  seaweeds,  and 
popularly  known  as  Stoxeworts  (q.  v.). 

Chara'ohera  :  a  genus  of  clifTusely  shrubby  plants  includ- 
ing but  one  species  (C  vihitn)oide.t)'.i\n\\\f_  of  Arabia.  The 
fiowers  consist  of  a  five-foliate  calyx,  gamopetalous.  tubular, 
violet  corolla,  fimr  stamens,  and  a  four-angled  two-celled 
ovary,each  cell  two-ovuled.  Its  affinities  are  uncertain. but 
it  probably  belongs  to  the  family  Acanthuccce.       C,  E.  B. 

C'liaracter  [via  Fr.  and  Lat.  from  Gr.  x<V"'^''iP-  stamp, 
token,  distinctive  mark,  <'liaracleristic;  deriv.  of  x'V''''''*"'' 
engrave]:  a  mark  or  figure  engraven  on  an  object ;  a  letter 
or  type  used  in  writing  or  printing:  the  peculiar  qualities 
impressed  on  a  per.^on  by  nature  or  lialiit  :  distiiiclive  quali- 
ties of  heart,  mind,  and  manner.s.  The  term  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  person  or  actor  in  an  epic  jioem  or  drama.  In  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  after  the  proper  re[iresenta- 
tion  of  form  or  color,  the  expression  of  (>haractcr  is  the  most 
important  part  of  (he  artist's  work.  In  botany  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history  character  is  an  enumeration  or 
brief  description  in  scientific  terms  of  the  essential  and  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  a  species,  genus,  order,  etc. 

C'liaradt".  sha-rad'  [Mod.  Fr.  ch<inide<  Tjat.  *caracta,  mys- 
tical word,  spell ;  ct  chaidclei:  i\v.  xopotriip.  A  derivation 
from  Span.  rhiirni(la.  a  country  dance,  merry-making,  has 
been  also  suggested]:  asocial  amusement,  consisting  some- 
times of  t  he  division  of  a  word  into  its  constituent  .sylhibles  or 
letters,  and  then  making  some  statement  as  lo  each  syllable 
and  the  whole  word,  I  lie  company  being  required  to  guess 
the  word.  In  "acting  charades"  each  syllable  is  introduced 
prominently,  but  not  too  conspicuously,  into  the  successive 
scenes  of  a  dialogue,  the  whole  word  being  brought  into  the 
last  scene.  .Somclimes  the  name  f/iororfc  is  used  to  desig- 
nate any  parlor  ilrama. 

Cliaracs.  Jaracs,  or  Xaracs,  .slnra-rlz' :  the  name  given 
on  old  maps  of  South  America  to  a  large  lake,  represented 
as  the  source  of  the  river  Paraguav,  The  report  of  this 
lake  probably  arose  fmiii  the  vast  plains  which  liorder  the 
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upper  Paraguay,  and  durint;  the  annual  floods  form,  in 
fact,  a  shallow  lake.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Charaes 
marshes.     See  Paraoiay  Kiver.  H.  H.  S. 

Cliarcas:  the  name  given  in  colonial  times  to  the  region 
now  called  Bolivia  {q.  v.).  The  audiencia  or  government 
of  C'harcas  was  at  Chuquisaca,  and  in  common  parlance  that 
city  was  often  called  Charcas.  The  name  is  still  sometimes 
used  for  the  province  of  Chuquisaca.  H.  H.  S. 

Cha'rax  of  Per'gamus:   priest  and  philosopher;  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His 
istorical  works  were  prolix,  and  treated  with  minute  de- 
tail the  mythical  period.  Fragments  in  Miiller's  Fragmenta 
Misioricoriim  Oneeorum,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  636-45. 

Charcoal  [etym.  doulitful;  perhaps  connected  with  ob- 
sol.  verb  chare,  turn]  :  a  common  name  of  a  variety  of  car- 
bon ;  a  carbonaceous  substance  obtained  by  heating  wood 
and  other  vegetable  mattery  in  close  vessels,  or  by  partially 
burning  them.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  soliil  re- 
siduum which  results  from  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  matter  and  peat.  (See  Bone  Black  and  Ani.mal 
Charcoal.)  The  composition  of  charcoal  depends  on  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  produced.  At  high  temperatures 
all  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  materials  are  expelled, 
and  the  black  charcoal  consists  of  carbon  and  the  nuneral 
matter  (ashes)  originally  present.  When  produced  at  lower 
temperatures,  the  charring  is  imperfect,  and  a  reddish  char- 
coal results,  which  contains  both  hydrogen  anil  oxygen.  It 
burns  without  flame  or  smoke,  and  produces  a  greater  heat 
than  an  equal  weight  of  wood.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  as  an  agent  in  clarifying 
liquors,  andffor  other  purposes,  among  which  is  the  smelt- 
ing of  ores.  It  has  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  absorbing 
gases.  It  is  said  that  it  will  absorb  ninety  times  its  bulk  of 
ammoniacal  gas.  It  is  infusil)le.  is  not  solulde  in  acids  or 
other  liquids,  is  not  liable  to  decay,  and  is  not  altered  by 
any  degree  of  heat  if  it  be  not  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  oxy- 
gen. It  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  hence  pow- 
dered charcoal  is  placed  round  tubes  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat.  Powdered  charcoal  is  used  to  preserve  flesh,  or 
sweeten  it  when  tainted.  Common  charcoal  intended  for 
fuel  is  made  by  burning  or  heating  a  pile  of  wood  without 
free  access  of  air.  The  sticks  of  wood,  which  are  not  more 
than  4  feet  long,  are  arranged  in  a  conical  pile  around  a  cen- 
tral aperture,  and  covered  with  turf,  sods,  or  other  material 
which  prevents  the  free  access  of  air.  Charcoal-dust,  mixed 
with  earth  and  moistened,  makes  a  good  outer  covering.  An 
(mening  is  left  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke  and  vapor. 
The  pile  is  usually  ignited  at  the  top,  and  continues  burn- 
ing with  a  slow  smoldering  Are  for  a  week  or  more.  The 
charcoal  used  as  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder  is  made  from 
wood  which  is  free  from  resin,  such  as  willow  or  poplar. 
Charcoal  is  often  prepared  by  roasting  wood  in  iron  cylin- 
ders. By  this  method  there  is  a  larger  proporti<jn  of  char- 
coal saved  and  the  product  is  of' better  quality  ;  there  is  also 
a  larger  quantity  of  p)Toligneous  acid  secured,  which  is  of 
great  value  in  the  arts. 

Chnrhitn  ruiige  (i.  e.  red  charcoal)  is  charcoal  obtained 
by  subjecting  wood  to  heated  air  or  steam  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  .573'  P.  By  this  process  from  :j6  to  4'3  per 
cent,  of  charbon  rouge  is  olitained,  whereas  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  charcoal  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method. 
It  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  contains  75  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder and  ir<m  lilooms. 

Charcoal  Blacks :  pigments  made  from  any  charred 
material,  of  whicli  IjAMPHLaik  (q.  c.)  is  the  most  common 
instance.  The  charcoal  crayons  u.si'd  for  making  drawings 
are  another  instance.  The  name  charcoal  black  is  given 
especially  to  pigments  made  from  charred  grapevine  twigs. 

Charcot,  shaar  ko,  Jean  JIarti.n:  French  neurologist;  b. 
in  Paris,  Xov.  2'J,  l!sa5  :  Jl.  1).  18,53  :  memberof  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  iy73;  and  of  Legion  of  Honor.  He  made  im- 
portant investigations  in  nervous  pathology  and  liypnotisin. 
Author  of  Leg  Maludiex  dex  Vieillnrdscf  ItH  Maladies  C/iro- 
niques  (1868);  J^es  Maladies  dii  Si/s/hiie  JS'ermix  (Ml  ed. 
1880);  LiH-itlisations  dans  les  Jfiiladies  dii  Cervean  el  de 
la  Moe/le  J'Jpiniere  (1876-80);  (A'lirres  coniplHes  (12  vols., 
1886  ir.).     I),  at  Jlorovan,  France,  Aug.  18,  1893. 

Chard  :  See  Beet. 

Chardin,  shalirdiiii.  Jeax  Baptistf.  Simeon:  painter;  b. 
in  Paris.  l(i!(S;  son  of  a  carpenter;  pupil  of  Cazes  and  of 
Noel  Coypel  ;  was  made  member  and  then  treasurer  of  the 


Academy;  was  the  friend  of  Diderot.  11  is  works  are  natu- 
ralistic and  comprise  still-lite,  flower,  and  animal  subjects, 
and  have  passed  among  the  classics  in  their  vein.  D  in 
Paris.  1779.  W.  J.  S. 

Chardin.  Sir  .Iohn  :  celebrated  Oriental  traveler;  b.  in 
Paris.  France.  Nov.  26.  164?;  was  educated  as  a  jeweler,  but 
his  love  for  travel  led  him  to  make  a  journey  to  India  and 
Persia  in  1664,  to  trade  in  gems.  He  made  two  vovages 
to  the  East  ;  spent  many  years  in  Prisia.  where  he  be- 
came a  favorite  with  the  shah ;  studied  the  language, 
history,  and  customs  of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope, in  1681,  lie  settled  in  London.  He  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.,  and  sent  in  the  following  year  on  a  mission  to 
Holland.  In  1686  was  pulilished  the  hrst  part  of  his  noble 
work,  lYarels  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies  (London, 
1686).  which  appeared  latter  in  its  comjilete  form,  as  Jour- 
nal dii  Voyage  d\i  Chenitier  Chardin  en  Perse  et  anx  Indes 
Orientates  (4  vols.,  Ani-sterdam.  1711,  1735.  and  an  enlarged 
edition  Ijy  Langles,  Paris,  1811).  The  work  is  one  of  much 
merit,  full  of  interest  and  very  tnistworthy.  especially  in 
everything  relating  to  Persia.  Sir  John  died  in  London, 
Jan.  26,  1713,  and  is  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Revised  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Chardoii.  shaar  don  :  capital  of  Geauga  co.,  0.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  2-1) ;  on  Pitts,  and 
West.  R.  R. ;  on  a  ridge  14  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  about 
28  miles  E.  of  Cleveland ;  has  four  churches,  fine  court- 
house, and  school-building.  The  chief  industrv  is  agricul- 
ture. Pop.  (1880)  1.081  ;  (1890)  1.084  ;  (1893)  estimated  with 
suburbs,  1,200.  Editor  of  " Geaiga  Republican." 

Charente.  shall  raaut' :  a  river  of  France  ;  rises  in  Haute- 
Vienne.  and  flows  in  a  veiy  tortuous  course  westward 
through  the  departments  of  Charente  and  Charente-Infe- 
rieure.  and  enters  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  isle  of  Oliiron. 
Total  length  about  157  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats from  its  mouth  to  Salutes,  and  by  means  of  twenty- 
seven  locks  is  navigable  for  102  miles. 

Charente :  a  department  in  the  western  part  of  France ; 
area,  2.294  sci.  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  rivers  Cha- 
rente and  Vienne.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  some 
parts  hilly;  the  soil  is  mostly  calcareous  and  dry.  Several 
deep  limestone  caverns  occur  here.  Extensive  forests  of 
chestnut-trees  grow  on  the  hills.  Truffles  are  found  in 
abundance.  A  large  part  of  Charente  is  occupied  by  vine- 
yards, the  product  of  which  is  mostly  converted  into  brandy. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  Cognac  and  Jarnac  brandy. 
Here  arc  manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  and  leather.  Capital, 
Angouleme.     Pop.  (1896)  350,236. 

Charente-Inferieure.  -aii  fay  re~e  or' :  a  department  in 
the  western  part  of  France  ;  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  S.  W.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde  ;  intersected  by  the 
river  Charente.  Area,  2,635  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level :  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  staple  products 
are  grain,  wine  (which  is  mostly  converted  into  brandy), 
hemp,  and  flax.  The  salt-works  on  the  seacoast  are  the 
most  valualile  in  France.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  Capital,  La  Rochelle.  Pop. 
(1881)  466,416  ;  (1896)  4.53,455. 

Charenton-le-Pont,  shall  raantyrV-lc-pruV  :  a  town  of 
France;  de|i.'irtment  of  Seine;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Marne;  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Paris  (see  map  of  France,  ret.  3-F). 
It  has  large  chemical  works.  A  bridge  across  the  river  con- 
nects this  town  with  St. -Maurice,  where  is  the  large  national 
asylum  for  lunatics.  This  briilge  has  been  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral conflicts  between  armies  contending  for  the  possession 
of  Paris.     Pop.  (1896)  16,811 ;  of  St.-Maurice,  6,927. 

Cha'res  (in  Gr.  XiipTjs) :  an  .Athenian  general  notorious 
for  his  corruption  and  incompetence;  was  chosen  com- 
mander-iii-chiel'  in  the  Soci.-d  war.  which  began  in  357  b.  c. 
This  war  was  provoked  liy  his  extortions. 

Chares:  a  Greek  statuary  ;  b.  at  Lindiis;  was  a  pupil  of 
Lvsippus  and  the  founder  of  the  Khodian  .school  ot  sculp- 
ture. He  lived  .about  3(K)  n.  c.  Among  his  works  was  the 
Coloss4is  at  Uliodes.  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  or  rather 
of  the  sun-god,  about  105  feet  high,  and  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earlh(|Uake  in  224  n.  c. 

Chares  of  Mytilene:  (ireek  historian;  his  position  as 
master  of  ceremonies  to  .\lexanilcr  the  Great  enabled  him  to 
collrcl  much  gossip  about  that  monarch,  which  he  afterward 
published  in  a  work,  quoted  by  Atheiucus  and  used  by  Plu- 
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tarch.  Frag^ments  collected  in  MUUer's  Scriptores  Rerum 
Ale  J  and  ri  Mai/tti,  pp.  114-riO. 

Cliargre:  See  IIkralpry. 

Cliargre  :  in  law,  a  burden  imposed  on  a  thing;  a  duty  or 
obligatidn  imposed  upon  a  pel-son;  sometimes  merely  a  formal 
and  distinct  allegation.  More  specifically  it  is  used  in  the 
following  connections:  (1)  A  burden  im|)oscd  upon  land, 
particularly  in  a  court  of  ecpiity.  It  is  a  common  course  in 
a  will  to  ••  charge  "  the  devisor's  estate  witli  the  general  pay- 
ment of  debts  or  legacies,  or  with  the  payment  of  a  particu- 
lar debt  or  legacy.  In  such  a  ease  the  land  is  burdened 
with  the  debt,  so  that  it  is  a  lien  or  incumbrance  upon  it; 
and  this  would  follow  it  into  the  hands  of  a  [lurchaser.  A 
charge  of  this  kind  may  be  created  by  implication.  Thus 
if  a  testator  should  provide  as  follows,  "After  the  payment 
of  ijSl.dOO  to  .\.  I  devise  my  mansion-house  to  B,"  that  sum 
Wduld  be  charged  upon  the  land  as  owned  by  B,  and 
wc.uld  follow  it  in  c^isc  of  a  sale  or  other  transfi-r.  (2)  .-V 
I  harge  upon  the  |)erson.  A  will  or  other  instrument  maybe 
-'■  drawn  as  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  a  person,  and  at  the 
-ame  time  impose  upon  him  an  obligation.     Should  he  ac- 

pt  the  benefit,  he  will  by  implication  take  upon  hinisell 

!••  burden  or  obligation,  thougli  it  may  outweigh  the  bene- 
iit.  Xo  person  is  bound  to  accept  such  a  devise  or  pro- 
vision, so  that  the  charge  in  the  case  supposed  is  in  truth 
created  by  tlie  grantee's  or  devisee's  own  act.  in  conjunction 
with  the  grantor's  or  testator's  direction.  (3)  Directions  to 
a  jury.  In  a  jury  trial,  as  the  decision  of  questions  of  law 
appertains  to  a  jiulge,  and  mattei-s  of  fact  belong  to  the 
jury,  it  Ls  a  common  practice  for  the  judge  to  instruct  or 
"cliarge"  the  jury  upon  tlie  cpicstions  of  law.  These  instruc- 
tioas  the  jury  are  legally  bound  to  follow.  The  idea  lying 
at  the  root  of  the  word  "charge"  in  this  case  would  seem 
to  be  the  obligation  or  duty  of  the  jury  to  accept  the  vereion 
of  the  law  propounded  by  the  judge.  (4)  In  equity  prac- 
tice the  words  ••  charge  and  discharge"  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  taking  of  accounts  in  that  court  of  moneys 
Said  and  received.  The  cliarye  means  the  statement  of 
ebts  due  by  the  party  against  whom  the  account  is  ren- 
dered, and  dischiirge  means  the  items  of  credit  presented 
by  the  latter.  These  might  bo  so  presented  as  to  make 
counter-statements  necessjiry.  This  practice,  in  its  details, 
is  disfigured  by  much  technicality,  and  has  been  generally 
abandoned.  (3)  In  equity  pleadings  there  is  a  statement 
made  by  the  plaintilT,  known  as  the  charging  part  of  the  bill 
(or  complaint),  in  which  he  .sets  forth  certain  facts,  anticipa- 
torv  of  a  defense  which  he  supposv's  that  the  defendant  will 
make.  The  word  charge  here  means  a  distinct  and  formal 
affirmation,  and  the  pleader  sets  forth  the  defendant's  claim 
as  a  mere  pretense  on  liis  jiart,  and  alleges  on  his  own  part 
the  facts  in  opposition  to  it.  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

riiarpf  d'.4ffaires.  sha'ar'zhay'da'iif  far  [Vr.]:  a  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  rank,  the  others  being  (1) 
amlia.s.sador;  (2)  envoy  or  minister;  and  (3)  resident  minister. 
The  first  two  are  accredited  to  a  sovereign.  The  charge 
d'liffaires  is  accredited  to  the  Foreign  Minister  or  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent. 

Cliariot  [0.  Fr.  chariot,  deriv.  of  char  <  Late  Lat.  car- 
rum,  wagon,  of  Celtic  origin]:  a  vehicle  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  war  and  in  journeys  of  plea-sure.  It  had  two 
wheels  and  was  dniwn  by  two  horses,  ur  sometimes  with  one 
or  two  more.  It  was  closed  in  front  and  open  bi'hind.  War- 
chariots  were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Assyri- 
ans. Hrilons.  and  other  nations.  The  four-horse  chariot  in 
which  Roman  generals  rode  when  they  entered  Rome  in  tri- 
umjili  was  called  a  qiiadriya.     See  Cakkiaoes. 

Cliaris'ins:  an  Attic  orator:  contemporary  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes;  imitator  of  Lysias; 
mentioned  by  Cicero  an<l  (^uintilian.  Three  passages  arc 
translated  by  Rutilius  Lupus  in  his  work  I)e  Fiyiiri.s  to 
illustrate  certain  rhetorical  figures.  See  Hlas.s,  Attisclie 
licri'iUanilci-it. 

Cliarisiii.s,  Aukblius  Arcaoius:  a  learned  jurist  who 
live<l  under  Constantine  and  his  sons,  and  filled  the  ofiice 
of  "  inagistcr  libelloi-um."  He  wrote  several  works  on  legal 
subjects.  Extracts  from  three  of  his  writings  are  contained 
in  the  Digest. 

CharisiiiH,  Fi.avus  Sosipater:  probably  from  Africa;  a 
Celebrated  grammarian,  whose  date  falls  in'the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  Hum  of  some  distinction,  and 
is  styled  "magisler  urbis"  in  the  inscription  of  his  work, 
which  is  a  Latin   grammar   in    five  books,  I/isti/ulioniini 


Grammaticanim  libri  qiiiiigue,  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son.  Portions  of  the  work  have  been  lost ;  the  remainder  is 
given  in  the  various  collections  of  Latin  grammarians,  most 
recently  in  the  first  volume  of  Keil's  edition,  1857. 

Revised  by  M.  Warren. 

Charitable  I'ses:  uses  in  property,  either  real  or  per 
sonal.  held  by  a  trustee  to  be  devoted  by  him  to  charitable 
purposes.  The  word  -'charitable"  in "  this  connection  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  public.  Trusts  for  charitable  pur- 
poses would  include  funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees  devoted 
to  the  repair  of  highways  or  streets  in  cities,  the  support  of 
pauiJcrs,  the  foundation  of  colleges,  churches,  and  hosf)itals, 
etc.  Charit^-ible  uses  arc  sometimes  loo.sely  called  simply 
charities.  They  are  often  sustained  by  the  courts  when 
trusts  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  would  be  held  invalid, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  perpetuities.  See 
TRrsTs(r;in;(7oi/e  Trunts).    Revised  by  F.  Stlr(;es  Allen. 

Chariti'S.  kar'i-teez  (in  Gr.  Xapts.  Xapires;  in  Lat.  Gra- 
tia'): the  Graces  of  classic  mythology;  were  said  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter.  They"  were  patrons  of  poetry  and 
aj-t,  and  presided  over  festivals  and  social  enjoynients. 
There  were  three  Graces,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  'riialia. 

Cliai-'iton  :  a  river  of  the  V.  S. ;  rises  in  the  south  part  of 
Iowa.  Having  crossed  the  boundary  between  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri, it  flows  southward  through  Adair.  JIacon,  and  Chari- 
ton Counties  of  the  latter  State,  and  enters  the  Missouri 
river  3  miles  above  Glasgow.    Total  length  about  2i)0  miles. 

€liariton:  city:  capital  of  Lucas  co.,  la.  (for  location  of 
county,  sec  map  of  Iowa.  ref.  T-H):  is  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quiiicy  R.  R.  and  the  Chariton  river;  'm  miles 
W.  of  Ottumwa.  "it  has  a  large  public  hall.  Pop.  (1880) 
2,977;  (18!M))  3,122;  (189.5)3.323^. 

Chariton,  kiiri-ton.  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  ^seudonvm 
of  a  Greek  wTiter  of  a  late  historical  romance.  TTie  Story  of 
Chtereas  and  Ca/lirr/ioe.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  father  of  Callirrhoe  is  the  fa- 
mous Ilennocrates,  and  the  author  is  the  secretary  of  Athe- 
nagorius.  charactei-s  known  from  Thucydides.  It' is  a  poor 
imitation  of  romances  by  Xcnophon  of  Ephesus  antf  by 
Ileliodonis.  Edited  by  D'Orvillc.  with  copious  notes  (rev. 
ed.  1783).     See  also  Rolide,  Griechischer  Roman,  p.  485  foL 

Cliarlties:  .See  Charitable  Uses. 

Charity  Orgranization  :  a  development  of  recent  times, 
born  of  tlie  uuiltiiiHcalion  of  relief  ageiK'ies  in  large  centers 
of  |jopulation,  and  of  the  wastes  an<i  mischiefs  wrought  by 
their  independent  action.  Asa  specialty  it  aims  at  building 
up  voluntary  unity  of  every  sort  of  benevolent  endeavor.  It 
is  to  charity  in  general  what  confederations  of  workmen, 
exchanges,  and  clearing-houses  are  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  circles:  a  necessity  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  effect ivcness.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  title  of  the 
London  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief  and  Re- 
pressing Mendicity,  a  title  so  cumbrous  that  it  was  popu- 
larly abbreviated  into  C'harity  Organization  Society.  As  this 
society  began  in  1869.  that  date  may  be  taken  for  the  birth 
of  this  reformatory  movement.  Its  principles  were  the  out- 
come of  the  experience  and  experiments  of  Europe  for  tlie 
previous  fifty  years.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ch.'ilmcrs  ina<le  practi- 
cal trial  of  kindred  principles  from  181!)  to  IS23.  The  par- 
ish of  St.  John's  in  (xlasgow,  embracing  lO.tMHI  souls,  and  in 
the  poorest  part  of  the  city,  was  assigiieil  to  him  to  [Hit  his 
convictions  in  operation.  He  re(]uired  the  civic  and  great 
voluntary  charities  of  the  city  not  to  invade  his  domain; 
nor  would  he  turn  any  applicant  for  relief  over  to  them. 
A  large  corps  of  friendly  visitors  was  organized  until  there 
was  one  visitor  for  about  every  three  pei-sons  seeking  aid. 
They  were  not  to  give  alms  except  in  ca.ses  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, but  were  fii-st  to  elicit  the  resources  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. To  carry  on  his  work  he  relied  upon  the  church-door 
collections  of  his  evening  (which  was  his  poor)  congregation, 
and  these  amounted  to  about  i'40  a  year.  Forty  jiauper 
families  disappeared  from  his  lists,  and  only  twenty  were 
added,  and  the  ollice  of  his  friendly  visitoi-s  became  a  sine- 
cure. His  [loor-collections  gave  him  a  surplus  with  which 
he  endowed  two  parish  schools,  and  for  which  he  taxed  his 
ingenuity  to  find  a  harmless  expenditure.  In  18-2:t  Chalmere 
removed  to  Eiiinburgh.  but  his  methods  of  administration 
went  on  for  fourteen  years  in  St.  John's  parish,  and  finally 
ceased,  partly  through  the  encroachment  of  the  poor-laws, 
and  partly  owing  to  dissensions  fast  growing  in  the  Scotch 
Kirk. 

The  London  s<X"iety  named  was  to  some  extent  a  sequel  to 
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the  large  funds  raised  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Lanca- 
shire sufferere  by  the  cotton  famine  caused  by  the  block- 
ade of  the  Southern  poi-ts  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  civil  war. 
The  administration  of  that  and  other  emergency  funds  in 
London  was  felt  to  have  miscarried,  and  people  had  grown 
ready  tor  surer  and  better  methods. 

Effective,  too,  was  the  voice  of  Edward  Denison,  the  son 
of  a  bishop  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  went  to  live 
in  the  East  End  of  London  in  order  to  learn  by  daily  con- 
tact with  the  destitute  and  depraved  the  secret  of  their 
lives,  and  what  they  really  needed  for  their  redemiition  from 
wretched  situations.  Influential  friends,  spurred  on  by  Oc- 
tavia  Hill's  success  with  her  pcjor  tenants  in  the  same  part 
of  London,  joined  him  to  create  some  agency  for  staying 
the  waste  of  benevolent  money  and  exertion  througli  dis- 
connected agencies  and  almoners,  and  lor  reaching  the 
roots  of  pauperism  with  effective  remedies.  The  society 
they  founded  in  1869  has  tliirty-eight  district  agencies  in  as 
many  parishes  or  unions  of  London,  and  has  made  for  itself 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  exercise  of  the  true  art  of 
philanthropy.  Its  influence  has  permeated  tlie  kingdom  to 
such  a  degree  that  there  are  now  (1893)  ninety-one  analogous 
societies  in  as  many  towns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and 
seventy-eight  corresponding  societies  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  British  possessions. 

Its  methods  were  first  copied  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  German- 
town  sutnirb  of  Philiulelphia.  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames  (1873).  Then  came  in  1878  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society,  virtually  founded  by  Rev. 
S.  H.  Gurteen,  a  clergyman  who  had  been  one  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  London  society.  From  Buffalo  it  spread  within 
two  years  to  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Newport.  Philadelphia.  Portland.  Me..  .Syracuse,  ami  in  1883 
to  New  York  city.  Now  (in  1893)  there  is  a  kindred  society 
in  each  of  seventy-seven  cities  and  towns  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
fifteen  other  places  wliere  the  princiiial  relief  societies  have 
adopted  what  are  called  "  charity  organization  "  i)rinciples. 
These  municipalities  include  (1893)  11,080,700  inhabitants, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  tlie  U.  S.  These  societies 
have  taken  the  diverse  names  of  associated  charities,  bureau 
of  charities,  societies  for  organizing  charity,  etc.,  but  all 
are  alike  in  purpose,  [jrinciples,  and  practice.  They  are  al- 
lied with  each  otiier  tlirough  representatives  sent  to  tlie 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  meets 
annually,  and  are  also  closely  affiliated  with  each  other  and 
with  similar  organizations  all  over  the  world  (some  270  in 
number)  by  correspondence  and  interchange  of  services. 
This  connection  is  voluntary,  but  none  the  less  real  and 
practical;  and  it  rests  on  the  inherent  unity  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  now  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
truest  welfare  of  the  poor  requires  intelligent  and  pliilo- 
sophical  research  and  methods. 

What  is  new  about  the  organization  of  charities  is  not  its 
fundamental  principles,  for  these  had  been  elicited  bit  by 
bit  through  years  of  experiment,  but  the  devising  of  a  plan 
to  apply  these  principles  systematically  to  the  legal,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  social  conditions  of  Englisli-speaking  states. 
These  conditions,  at  first  confronted  Ijy  the  Loudon  society, 
were  very  complex,  but  the  adaptation  of  the  society  to 
them  was  ingenious  and  simple.  The  scheme  was  so  flexible 
in  operation,  so  interwoven  into  the  usages  and  traditions 
of  the  people,  and  yet  so  distinctly  embodyinsr  the  convic- 
tions of  hnnume  tiiinker.s,  that  it  was  hopefully  and  loyally 
approved  Ijy  those  who  earnestly  desired  that'  benevoicnce 
shindd  no  longer  miscarry  hut  indeed  become  benefi<-ent. 
_  Among  the  essential  cliaracteristics  of  "cliarity  organiza- 
tion "  are  these : 

I.  Voluntary  PiH.vcieij!.— It  is  purely  a  voluntary  alli- 
ance among  persons  interested  or  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civic,  congregational,  associated,  and  individual 
relief.  There  are  three  types  of  relief  which  pertain  to 
modern  life;  (n)  Tlie  voluntarv,  tlie  product  of  humane  or 
religious  sentiment,  Italy  having,  at  least  until  recently, 
afforded  the  most  striking  examiile  of  it ;  (A)  a  state-supervisc-d 
administration  of  confiscated  endowments  and  voluntary 
contributions,  which  has  its  best  development  in  France  anil 
Belgium;  (r)  and  a  [lublic  charitv,  olliciallv  managed  and 
sustained  liy  taxation,  such  as  obtains  in  Eri)erfeld,'Priissiii, 
Deniiiark.  and  Sweden,  where  tlie  statutes  declare  the  right 
ot  a  pauper  to  state  relief.  In  (ireat  liritain  and  the  U.  .S. 
the  voluntary  and  legal  methods  grew  up  side  by  side,  and, 
especially  in  EnglaiKl,  in  great  prodigality.  So  lavish  liad 
the  dual  practice  grown  that  Edward  Denison.  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  in  1870,  wrote:  "Certain  calculations  put  the 


London  charities  at  a  total  of  £7,000,000 — enough  to  give 
£17  a  head  to  400.000  souls."  This  meant  that  every  sev- 
enth person  in  London  at  that  time  received  relief,  and  that, 
if  three  of  these  persons  (the  probable  numbers  of  bread- 
winners in  the  average  family  among  the  poor)  be  counted 
to  a  household,  its  income  from  public  charity  would  be 
$255  a  year,  or  all  that  an  unskilled  workman  steadily  em- 
])loyed  could  earn  in  wages  during  the  same  period.'  The 
Elberfeld  system,  most  influentially  quoted  in  1869.  is  not 
a  voluntary  one;  but  wliile  it  is  carried  t>ut  ljy  private  citi- 
zens of  high  standing,  and  serving  without  piiiy,  their  work 
is  practically  as  compulsory  as  the  enforcement  of  jury  duty 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  bolstered  up  by  taxation. 

II.  Co-oPERATiox. — The  next  fundamental  feature  is  co- 
operation or  association.  When  Robert  C.  ^VinthroI),  about 
1859.  wrote  the  report  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association, 
in  advocating  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  the  offices 
of  the  various  civic  charities  and  of  the  principal  volun- 
tary societies  of  the  city  might  bring  their  administrations 
under  one  roof,  he  urged  as  a  motive  thereto  the  useful- 
ness of  association,  and  it  was  partially  realized  when  the 
Charity  Building  in  Chardon  Street  in  1869  was  author- 
ized and  erected.  This  was  an  important  preliminary  step 
in  charity  oi-ganization  in  the  U.  S..  and  its  history  has 
made  the  term  "associated  charities"  the  equivalent  in  the 
U.  S.  of  "charity  organization."  Prior  to  the  invention 
of  an  available  scheme  for  concerting  the  action  of  chari- 
table agencies,  the  principle  of  individualism,  or  dissocia- 
tion, i-uled  public  and  ])rivate  benevolence.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  most  of  the  L'.  S..  especially  in  centers  of 
population,  legal  provisions  for  relief  embraced  eveiy  form 
of  destitution,  and  were  generally  ample  except  in"  great 
emergencies.  It  was  so  jirofuse  that  it  corrupted  thepoor 
by  its  temptations  to  relax  effort,  and  to  depend  on  tempo- 
rary relief ;  it  worked  harm  to  wages,  to  industrial  organiza- 
tion, to  character,  and  to  tax-payers,  some  of  whom  in  Eng- 
land saw  their  iiroperty  nearly  confiscated  by  the  poor-rates. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  voluntary  charity  went  on  to 
duplicate  the  legal  jirovision  in  every  imaginable  way.  Thus 
in  New  York  city  a  Biri'r/ori/  of  Chari/ies,  published  in 
1892.  enumerates  thirty-nine  official  agencies  of  relief  sus- 
tained by  taxation  under  the  city  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  and  then  describes  590  more  voluntary 
associations  covering  like  ground.  The  latter  are  sectarian, 
secular,  national,  and  racial,  and  devised  for  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tress. Each  of  these  agencies,  so  common  in  large  towns 
and  cities,  worked  alone  ;  they  overlapped  ;  they  competed  ; 
they  fostered  indolence;  tliey  encouraged  deceit;  they  dis- 
a|ipointed  the  humane;  they  augmented  the  evils  they  pro- 
fessed to  cure.  Charity  organization  holds  that  if  all  this 
wasted  strength  were  saved  by  co-oijerative  action,  the  gener- 
ous provision  of  society  would  be  adequate  to  overcome  every 
form  of  misery  arising  from  real  misfortune  or  indigenei', 
and  even  to  abate  many  caused  by  vice. 

Cletiriitg-house. — A  chief  apjiliance  provided  for  this 
concerted  action  is  a  clearing-house  or  registration  bureau, 
where  every  private  individual,  voluntary  society,  church 
agency,  and  civic  relief  officer  can  scud  information  regard- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  each.  Here  that  information  is 
classified,  tabulated,  and  exchanged  among  all  who  wish  to 
profit  by  it.  Its  results  are  available  for  the  guidance  of  any 
one  wishing  to  do  an  act  of  charity.  There  is  no  dictation 
by  the  Cliarity  Oropanization  Society,  and  there  are  no  re- 
strictions beyond  those  necessary  to  protect  the  reputations 
of  the  poor.  With  the  Cliiirity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  city,  in  Jan..  1893,  more  than  480  relief  agencies  and 
1,500  private  individuals  were  co-operating  through  its  regis- 
tration bureau,  whicli  contained  records,  more  or  less  detailed, 
concerning  fully  175.000  families  which  had  been  investi- 
gated by  it  or  reported  to  it  as  applicants  for  or  recijiients 
of  charitable  relief.  This  society  was  apijealed  to  for  in- 
formation 16,244  times  during  1S!)2.  By  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  a  central  registration  bureau  (often  compared  to  the 
bankers' "  clearing-house  "  or  a  "  mercantile  agency  ")  benevo- 
lent activities  that  formerly  counteracted  each  other  now  co- 
operate, the  haunts  and  methods  of  professional  mendicants 
and  impostors  are  revealed,  better  adaptations  of  relief  and 
friendly  treatment  are  lirouglit  into  view,  and  rills  of  service 
by  the  score  are  combined  in  one  effective  stream  of  helid'ul- 
ness  and  adequacy. 

III.  Repression  is  a  third  feature  of  the  organization  of 
charity.  Organized  charity  aims  not  so  much  to  protect  givere 
or  workers  as  to  protect  the  wretched,  the  temiited,  and  the 
fallen,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from  the  demoralizing 
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unci  ilfjiniiliiiE;  effects  nf  sontiimMitalily  iiiid  its  c-riiol  self- 
iiuUilgeiice.  It  believes  tliat  to  give  alms  witliout  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  is  as  ahsiinl  as  to  give  inediiiiK'  without  a 
diagnosis,  and  slioulil  incur  like  censure,  and  that  no  one 
remedy  is  a  panacea  lor  all  diseases.  It  jilcads  that  tlie 
strong  and  prosperous  should  not  daniagi'  .'ind  degrade  the 
weak;  but.  not  recoiling  from  any  conclilion,  however  de- 
based, by  an  intelligent  acimaintance  with  the  state  of  each, 
should  a<lapt  their  help  and  treatment  to  the  precise  ease  in 
hand,  wit  h  the  constant  aim  of  restoring  each  suH'crcr  to  true 
manhood  or  womanhood,  as  well  as  to  independence  and 
self-support. 

IV.  .\nd  this  Restor.vtion  may  be  called  the  fourth  and 
the  most  iiuniane  feature  of  charily  organization.  When 
human  beings  lapse  into  poverty  or  vice  they  too  otien  lose 
their  helpful  social  connections,  an<l  exchange  them  for 
these  with  a  more  degraded  class;  and  their  only  proper 
cure  is  restoration  to  right  social  relation.s.  It  is  this  view 
of  charity  which  finds  expression  in  college  and  university 
settlements,  Toynbee  halls,  .Vndovcr  houses,  llidl  houses, 
neighliorhood  guihls.  and  all  the  contrivances  for  rcUnitting 
the  social  relations  between  the  prosperous  and  the  poor. 
Edward  Denison.  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  Step- 
ney, wrote :  "  I  am  beginning  seriously  to  believe  that  all 
bodily  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  mi.stake;  that  the  real  thing  is  to 
let  things  work  themselves  straight;  whereas,  by  giving 
alms  you  keep  them  permanently  crooked.  J5uild  school- 
houses.  |)ay  teaehers.  give  prizes,  franu'  workmen's  clul)s,  lielp 
them  to  help  themselves,  lend  them  your  brains;  but  give 
no  money  but  what  you  sink  in  such  undertakings."  Thus 
he,  and  all  likeminded,  thoughtful  pliilanthroi)ists.  would 
restore  the  poor  to  a  useful  and  hononiljle  place  in  society. 

Friiindli/  Vifiifo>;i. — The  i)oor  fall  behind  because  of  their 
isolation,  inferior  intelligence,  moral  weakness,  and  low  am- 
bitions. Bind  together  aspiration  and  aimlessness,  strength 
and  weakni'ss.  culture  and  ignoraiu-e.  hopefulness  and  self- 
abandnnnient.  and  restoration  is  imt  only  [jossible  but  proba- 
ble; for  the  disordered  class  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  normal.  Friendly  visitors  are  charged  to  go  to  t  he 
poor  !is  neighbors,  and  to  stand  by  them  patiently  as  friends  ; 
to  discover  and  remove  the  causes  of  their  depression;  to 
pive  them  the  sympathy  and  counsel  which  they  need;  to 
unpart  the  energy,  hopefulness,  and  anil)ition  which  whole- 
some friends  alime  can  give.  They  also  suggest  how  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  family  in  matters  of  ventilation,  per- 
sonal and  home  cleanliness,  clothing,  diet,  care  of  children 
and  of  the  sick;  how  to  improve  their  homes  or  to  remove 
to  sunnier  and  purer  ipiartei-s;  how  to  find  work;  how  to 
practice  thrift  and  foresight;  how  to  overcome  debasing 
nabits;  how  to  train  the  children  to  become  good  men  anil 
women;  and  they  carry  to  the  impoverished  the  chet^r  and 
cnconraijemetd  which  come  only  from  realizing  that  they 
have  a  living  union  with  the  great  brotherhood  of  man.  And 
this  is  what  charily  organization  mi'ans  liy  ■■  rest onit ion." 

Ch.\rles  I).  Ki:i,Looo. 

Charity.  Sisler.S  of  [in  Pr.  soem-s  (orlillci)  ch  la  rhariti; 
ov  sceiirs  {/rincx,  i.  e.  (iray  Sisters,  so  called  from  their  dress]  : 
a  name  applieil  to  several  orders  of  celibate  women  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  first  congregation  of  this 
name  was  estalilished  at  Chatillon.  in  France,  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  1020.  Conlirnu'd  by  the  s(«  of  Rome,  this  con- 
gregation greatly  nudtiplii'd,  and  its  houses  are  now  found 
in  all  p.arls  of  the  world.  This  order  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  protection  of  foundling  or  destitute 
ehiklren  and  aged  persons,  and  hence  is  popidarly  regarded 
with  more  favor  than  almost  any  other  order  of  inms.  It 
alone,  of  all  religious  orders,  was  able  to  weather  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution  in  l''ranee.  In  spite  of  the  edict  of  1T!)0. 
which  suppressed  all  religious  orders,  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
continued  their  activity  and  were  not  interfered  with.  In 
1800  Naiioleon  ollieially  recognized  them  and  gave  them  pub- 
lic support.  Undersuch  circumstances  the  community  devel- 
oped an  extraordinary  (>nergy  ;  it  b(>came,  indeeil,  the  center 
into  whiih  was  gathered  the  whole  practical  religious  energy 
III'  the  time.  'I'heir  special  name  is  Sistei's  of  St.  Vincent 
de  I'aul,  and  ditVerent  from  them,  though  having  the  sanu' 
rules  and  the  same  purposes,  is  another  order  of  .Sisters  of 
Charity,  called  Daughters  of  St.  Borromeo.  It  was  founded 
in  1602  by  .\bbot  Epiphanius  Louys  of  Kstival,  at  that  time 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Fremo'nstrants.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  that  its  first  nuMubers  served  in 
the  hospital  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Xancy.  It  also  be- 
came very  ilourishing  in  France. 


JIi-s.  Eliza  .\nn  .Seton,  of  Maryland,  in  1809  founded  a 
congregation  of  Sistei-s  of  Charity  under  a  distinct  rule. 
which  IS  still  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  U.  S., 
though  many  of  its  houses  have  united  with  the  French 
order.  Several  congregations  of  Augustinian  nuns  and  of 
other  Ronum  Catholic  orders  are  called  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  anil  have  branches  in  the  U.  S. 

Cliarkof :  See  Kilarkok. 

Charlemjigiie,  shaar'le-nu/n :  See  CnARLES  the  Gricat. 

Charlcnioiit.  sha"iirrm«n',  Edward  :  imrtrait  and  gein-e 
painter;  b.  at  Znaiin.  Moravia,  1848;  pupil  of  Vienna  .Vcad- 
emy  and  Makart;  honorable  mention.  Paris  Salon,  1878; 
thii'd-class  medal,  Paris  Salon,  1885.  The  I'agen  is  om;  of 
his  best  works.  W.  A.  C. 

Cliarloroi,  sluiiirl'rwa'ji' :  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Ilainaut,  Belgium  ;  on  the  river  Samlire,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Urussels  and  Xaniur;  .i;j  miles  S,  of  Brussels  (see 
maj)  of  Holland  and  Belgimu.  ref.  1  l-U).  This  place  wa.s 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  w'as  held  alternately  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
glass,  nails,  etc.  In  this  vicinity  are  extensive  coal  mines, 
and  smelting  furnaces  which  produce  cast  iron.  Railways 
extentlin<r  in  various  directions  connect  it  with  Paris  and 
other  towns.     Pop.  (1890)  23,0-12. 

Cliaiics  (I.)  the  (ireat  (in  Lat.  Ctir/iliix  Jra(jnii.'<,  Germ. 
luirl  ilcr  (iro.'i-sr,  Fr.  ('liiirli'iii(iiiiii'):  Frankish  king  and 
founder  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire;  b,  Apr.  2,  7-12.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Pei)in  the  Less,  and  of  Bertha,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Counts  of  Laon.  The  place  of  his 
birth  has  not  been  positively  determined,  but  it  is  now^  re- 
garded as  certain  that  he  was  Oerinan  in  his  origin  and  be- 
longed to  the  race  of  Ripnarian  Franks.  His  father  had 
arisen  to  the  kingshi])  in  751,  and  tluis  Charles,  in  his  boy- 
hood, was  made  familiar  with  the  cerenumies  of  royalty.  Two 
years  later  the  king  was  visited  by  Pope  Ste|ihen  111., and  in 
754  a  deep  ecclesiastical  imjii-ession  was  nuide  on  the  boy's 
nund  by  the  ceremonies  coiniectetl  with  the  anointing  of 
Pepin  and  Bertha,  as  well  as  of  the  two  sons,  in  the  cloister 
chapel  of  St.-Denis.  Though  not  without  mental  and  moral 
training,  his  education,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Franks,  was  largely  devoted  to  the  develo]iment  of  his  ]ihys- 
ieal  prowess.  In  701  he  first  accompanied  his  fatlier  on  a 
military  expedition  against  several  of  the  strongholds  in 
.\i|uitaine.  and  in  702  lie  witnessed  the  fall  of  Bonrges.  The 
successes  of  this  difficult  expedition  teslilied  to  the  growitig 
] lower  of  the  ruling  family.  On  the  death  of  Pepin.  Sept. 
24,  708.  Charles  succeeded  to  a  large  jiart  of  the  donuiins  of 
his  father;  but  his  rights  to  a  ]iorlion  of  the  territory  were 
contested  by  his  brother  Carloman.  War  between  the 
brothers  was  averted  by  the  fatal  illness  of  Carloman,  win;- 
(lii'd  Dec.  4,  771.  Charles  was  innnediately  hailed  and 
anointed  as  ruler  over  the  iniited  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
The  same  year  he  secured  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  with 
whom,  apparently  in  opposition  to  his  own  inclination,  he 
had  been  liroughi  into  alliance  liy  his  mother.  Soon  after 
he  married  Uildegard,  a  young  jirincessof  the  house  of  .\l- 
lemania.  By  this  jiUiance  the  claim  of  his  family  over  a 
large  part  of  Soulhwesti'rn  (iermany  was  established.  .Vf- 
I'airs  were  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Desidcrius. 
till'  father  of  his  ilivorced  wife,  raised  a  revolt  in  behalf  of 
(ierberga,  the  widow  of  Carloman,  and  her  two  infant  sons. 
By  the  ceremony  of  754  in  St.-Denis,  the  Frankish  kings 
were  brought  into  peculiar  relations  with  Italy,  for  the  two 
sons  of  Pepin,  having  been  specially  named  as  Roman  iiatri- 
cians,by  receiving  this  title  were  made  the  ollicial  iirntectors 
of  the  Church.  The  responsibilities  of  this  inheritance, 
whatever  they  were,  were  sh.ared  by  the  sonsof  Carloman  as- 
well  as  by  Charles;  but  wihen  Desidcrius  applied  to  Pope 
Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Stephen  III.,  for  recognition  of 
royal  authority  for  the  sons  of  Carloman,  the  pontilf  de- 
clined the  petition.  Desiderius  enlisted  the  King  of  the 
Lombards  in  his  behalf,  and  a  war  ensued.  Hadrian  ap- 
pealed to  Charles  for  (iroleclion.  Assembling  his  army  at 
Geiieva,  he  sent  one  division  into  Italy  by  the  ])ass  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  other  he  led  himself  across  Mont 
Cents.  JIarslialing  his  forces  with  great  skill  at  the  foot  of 
the  ,\lps,  he  succeeded  in  dividing  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
driving  a  portion  of  it  to  Verona,  and  shutting  up  the  rest 
at  Pavia.  The  widow  of  Carloman  and  her  sons  were 
obliged  to  surrender  at  Verona.  While  the  siege  at  Paviii 
was  going  on  Charles  paiil  a  visit  (774)  to  Rome,  when  at 
the  hands  of  the  pope  he  received  confirmation  of  the  pow- 
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ers  granted  at  St.-Denis  twenty  years  before.  Returning  to 
the  army,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  such  success  that 
from  tlie'  year  776  he  claimed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards as  well  as  King  of  the  Franks.  The  territory  owning 
his  sway  reached  as  far  S.  as  Spoleto.  An  outbreak  in  the 
north  called  him  back,  however,  and  in  the  winter  of  776  he 
recrossed  the  Alps  with  his  army  and  not  only  defeated  tlie 
opposing  forces,  but  reduced  several  cities  to  aslies.  In  7S1 
affairs  in  Italy  once  more  required  his  attention,  for  the 
pope  had  beeii  unwilling  to  aliandon  his  overlordship  of 
Spoleto.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  soon  reorganized  in 
principalities,  with  the  King  of  the  Pranks  as  suzerain.  To 
the  pope,  however,  was  granted  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
and  the  territory  along  the  Adriatic  as  far  S.  as  Ancona.  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  minor  cities  and  estates  in 
Soutliern  Italy.  This  agreement  was  the  basis  of  the  pope's 
temporal  power  during  the  following  centuries.  Affairs 
were  not  settled,  however,  until  after  a  long  and  stubborn 
campaign  ending  in  787.  but  the  effects  of  Charles's  policy 
in  Italy  were  strongly  felt  in  all  Italian  affairs  for  more 
than  a  thousand  yeai-s. 

While  Charles  was  devoting  himself  to  matters  in  Italy, 
affaii-s  in  the  north  were  assuming  an  attitude  that  required 
his  immediate  attention.  One  of  the  most  turbulent  of  all 
the  Germanic  tribes  was  the  Saxons.  Starting  from  a  small 
beginning  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  they  liad  grown  in 
number  and  power  until  they  had  not  only  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  large  part  of  Northern  Germany,  but  had  made 
their  name  dreaded  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land.  With 
their  kindred  tribes  about  the  mouths  of  the  German  rivers, 
the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  tliey  had  conquered  Britain,  and 
now.  having  overfilled  their  own  territory,  they  were  about 
to  fall  with  resistless  power  on  the  territory  of  the  neigh- 
boring Franks.  In  the  absence  of  national  boundaries,  col- 
lisions along  the  borders  had  for  yeare  been  inevitable. 
These  had  become  somewhat  serious  as  early  a-s  772.  In 
774  and  776  they  became  formidable;  but  the  Saxons  were 
speedily  reduced  to  terms  in  777  by  Charles  himself,  who 
took  time  enougli  from  his  Italian  campaigns  to  march 
against  them.  .Just  after  Charles  had  settled  affairs  at 
Paderborn,  he  received  an  embassy  from  Solyn)an  el  AraVji, 
the  ruler  of  Barcelona,  who  desired  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  ilohammedan  Amiades,  inviting  the  a-ssistance  of  the 
powerful  King  of  the  Pranks.  The  invitation  was  welcome, 
for  the  Pranks  and  the  Mohammedans  had  been  deadly  ene- 
mies for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Putting  his  forces  in 
order.  Cliarles  at  once  turned  toward  Spain.  The  campaign 
began  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  He  took  Pampeuina  by 
storm  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  Saragossa.  how- 
ever, opposed  a  successful  resistance.  Obliged  at  length  to 
return,  on  Aug.  15,  778,  his  army  was  attacked  by  a  liorde 
of  Basques  and  defeated  at  Ronccsvalles.  A  large  number 
of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  large  part  of  the  supplies 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  News  of  this  defeat  was 
the  signal  for  another  uprising  of  the  Saxons.  Against 
tliese  Cliarles  was  obliged  to  turn  at  once.  He  defeated 
them  in  77!),  and  in  780  he  began  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  the  conquered  territory  by  putting  .Saxon 
nobles  in  power  under  his  suzerainty.  As  the  people  were 
still  pagans,  he  also  organized  a  systematic  missionary  serv- 
ice for  their  conversion.  The  work  of  reducing  the  .Saxons, 
however,  was  one  of  stupendous  difficulties.  Campaign 
after  campaign  was  necessary  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
The  Avars,  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Ellje,  were  not 
only  reduced  to  subjection,  but  l)rought  to  at  least  a  nom- 
inal acceptance  of  Christianity.  In  the  year  7!t6  Charles 
was  able  to  report  to  the  pope  that  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Danube  had  been  conquereii  and  brnnght  to  acknowledge 
Christianity.  Hut  opfMsitiou  was  by  no  means  broken.  In 
799  and  again  in  804  revohs  broke  out  wliicli  wei'e  repressed 
with  difficulty.  Uul  it  was  now  evident  that  the  conquest 
was  substantially  complete.  It  was  in  the  year  804  that 
government  was  established  in  sonu'thing  like  a  civilized 
form,  and  the  l)ishoprics  were  founded  which,  with  unimpor- 
tant modifications,  endured  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

By  a  series  of  campaigns,  in  many  respects  unrivaled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  Charles  hiui  now  extended  his 
power  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Eider,  from  the  .Vtlantic  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  from  the  Xorth  Sea  to  the  (iulf  of  Heneven- 
tum.  He  had  so  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  jiope  that  he 
not  only  received  papal  sanction  but  was  officially  recog- 
nized as  the  protector  and  defender  of  the  Church.  The  re- 
lations of  the  Prankish  king  to  the  pope,  wliich  had  been 
begun  in  the  time  of  his  father,  were  in  many  ways  elab- 


orated and  strengthened  by  Charles  himself ;  and  the  seal  of 
ecclesiastical  sanction  was  placed  upon  these  relations  when 
on  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800  he  was  crowned  by  the 
pope  as  Roman  emperor. 

As  a  conqueror  Charles  not  only  brought  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe  into  subjection,  but  he  also  reduced  the 
turbulent  warlike  tribes  of  the  time  to  something  like  the 
methods  of  civilization.  Even  in  those  restless  days  he  did 
much  to  develop  the  economic  and  agricultural  resources 
of  his  domain.  The  minor  governments  which  he  invested 
with  local  responsibility  proved  an  important  barrier  against 
the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  had  not  a  little  in- 
fluence in  ]jromoting  peace  within  the  empire.  He  estab- 
lished schools  at  various  points  throughout  the  empire  as 
weU  as  in  the  court,  and  drew  about  him  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  time.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  .Ian.  28.  814.  leav- 
ing behind  him.  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  the  only  name  in 
all  history  with  which  the  appellation  "  The  Great "  has  be- 
come permanently  incor]iorated.  About  his  name  many 
mediaeval  legends  gathered  which  entered  into  the  romances 
of  rising  European  literatures. 

Authorities. — Einhard.  Vita  CaroU  Magni,  written  by 
Charles's  son-in-law,  and  of  the  first  importance  (best  edi- 
tion Germ,  trans,  in  2  vols.,  1839,  by  Jaffe.  in  Bibliotheca 
Rtrum  German icnnmi;  separate  volume  1876;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Glaister,  London,  1877) ;  Mullinger,  The  Schools  of 
Charles  /lie  Great  (1877) ;  Gaston  Paris,  Ilisioire  Poetique 
de  Charlemagne  (1865);  Guizot.  Charleinagne  and  the  Car- 
Inringians  (2  vols..  1880):  Dummler.  Jiarl  I.,  in  Allge. 
Dents.  B/oi/..  XV..  ss.  127-152;  'Momhert.  History  of  Charles 
the  Great  (1888) ;  Brosien.  Karl  der  Grosse  (1885) ;  "Ham-eau, 
C/iarlemiu/ne  et  son  Cour  (1888) ;  Buit,  Charlemagne  (in 
Heroes  of  History  Series).  C.  K.  Adams. 

Charles  I.  (called  The  Bald)  :  King  of  France  and 
second  Holy  Roman  cmi)eror;  fourth  son  of  Louis  (I.)  le 
Debonnaire  and  his  second  wife,  Jmlith  of  Bavaria;  b.  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  823 ;  received  a  kingdom  carved 
out  of  a  territory  assigned  to  his  elder  brothers,  on  account 
of  which  wars  between  them  ensued ;  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  840.  he  received  all  of  France  W.  of  the  Rhone,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  imperial  title  allied  himself  with  his 
brother.  Louis  the  German,  to  wrest  it  from  Lothairi\  the 
eldest  brother;  the  liattle  of  Fontanel  ensued  in  841,  in 
which  Lothaire  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  encounter  ruinous 
to  both  sides.  The  next  year  the  allied  brothers  renewed 
their  treaty.  Louis  taking  the  oath  in  the  Romance  language 
and  Charles  in  German.  The  words  <jf  the  oath  taken  by 
Louis  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guage. By  treaty  of  Verdun,  843.  Charles  received  France, 
Louis  Germany,  and  Ijothaire  Italy  and  Lotharingia.  This 
France  eudiraced  all  territory  W.  of  the  Scheldt.  Meuse, 
Saone,  and  Rhone,  and  Spain  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Pyrenees. 
The  reign  of  Charles  was  passed  in  efforts  to  subdue  Brit- 
tanv,  Septimania.  aiul  Aqnitaine,  and  in  feeble  attempts  to 
repress  the  ravages  of  the  Norsemen.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire the  allied  brothers  fought  over  the  division  of  Ijotha- 
ringia,  but  Charles  was  weakened  by  the  independence  of  his 
feudal  barons  just  coming  into  power,  and  resorted  to  the 
Church  for  aid.  In  875  Charles  was  crowned  emperor  by 
the  pope.  To  secure  the  aid  of  his  great  barons  in  his  project 
of  wresting  the  German  crown  from  the  children  of  his 
brother  Louis,  he  signed  for  them  a  capitulary  at  Quiersy- 
sur-Oise.  which  became  the  Magna  Charta  of  French  feudal- 
ism. Soon  after  he  died  (877).  near  Mont  Cenis.  while  nuireh- 
ing  to  relieve  the  pope  from  incursions  of  the  Saracens. 

C.  K.  Adams. 

Charles  II.  (called  The  Fat);  King  of  France  and  third 
Holy  Roman  emperor;  son  of  Louis  the  German;  b.  832  ; 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Carloman  of  Bavaria,  became 
King  of  Italy  in  880 ;  was  crowned  emperor  881 ;  gained 
possession  of  Germany  on  tlie  death  of  liis  brother  I,ouis  of 
Saxony  in  882,  and  of  Prance  on  the  death  of  Carloman  of 
Prance  in  885;  on  account  of  his  great  weakness  in  resisting 
the  invasions  of  the  Norsemen  was  deposed  in  887.  D.  in 
tlie  cloister  at  Tribur.  888. 

Charles  IV.  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire :  b.  in  Prague.  May 
14. 1316  :  was  son  of  .John  of  Luxembourg.  King  of  Bohemia ; 
viceroy  in  Italy  Vi'i'i:  King  of  Bohemia  on  death  of  his 
father"  1340.  and  the  same  year,  through  tlie  intlui'uee  of 
Poiie  Clement  VI.,  was  electe(l  emperor  as  the  successor  of 
Louis  v..  whom  the  pope  had  deposed.  This  dignity  he 
iiiainta.ined  at  the  cost  of  many  humiliating  concessions. 
He  was  generally  submissive  to  the  pope,  given  to  the  ag- 
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pramlizcmcnt  of  liis  own  liouso,  iinil  spirilkss  in  rcpressinf; 
(lisorilor.  He  issued  in  i;!56  the  (ioliUn  Hull,  which  for  more 
than  four  centuries  was  the  fundanicntal  law  to  regulate  the 
i-li'ction  of  tiennan  cnipciors.  'I'his  hull,  liy  lU'crecinir  thai 
the  number  of  electors  should  be  seven,  three  archbishoi>s 
and  four  secular  electoral  princes,  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  pope  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  and  Charles,  to  con- 
ciliate the  pontilT.  granted  him  a  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  1).  in  Prague.  Xov.  2!l.  i:STH.  and  was  succeeded 
in  I'.oliemia  ami  the  Iniiierial  dignity  by  his  son  Wenceslaus. 

Charles  V.  of  the  Holy  Koman  empire,  or  Dox  Carlos 
I.  of  .Spain  :  the  eldest  son  of  the  .Xrchduke  Philip  of  Aus- 
tria, and  a  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  His 
mother  wa.s  Joanna,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  His  va.st  inherit- 
ances, united  with  his  great  aliility,  made  him  the  ablest  and 
the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  born  in  Ghent,  Feb.  '24,  1.500,  and  eilucated  in  Flanders, 
having  as  his  preceptor  Adrian  of  Utrecht.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  l.WG,  Charles  iidicrited  the  Low  Countries 
and  Franche-Comte,  and  in  lolO  he  succeeded  Fenlinand  as 
King  of  Spain,  whither  he  removed  his  court  in  1.517.  In 
1.5U(  he  was  elected  Kmperor  of  Germany,  del'eating  Francis 

I.  of  France,  who  wius  also  a  competitor  for  that  dignity. 
He  was  crowned  as  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  Oct.  22, 
1.520.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  were  then  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
were  rivals.  Their  ambitious  designs  against  Italy  led  to 
hostilities,  which  conmuMiced  in  1.522.  In  this  war  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  was  the  ally  of  Charles  V.,  whose  army 
defeated  Francis  at  the  battle  of  I'avia  (1.52.5).  and  took  him 
prisoner.  The  war  was  suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
m  1.526.  Charles  marrieil  in  that  vear  Isabella,  a  daughter 
of  Imraanuel.  King  of  Portugal.  'I'he  war  was  renewed  in 
1527  l>y  Francis  I.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  had  formed 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor.  Under  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  the  army  of  Charles  assaulted  Home  and  took  the 
pope  |)risoner  in  1527.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Cambrai  in  152!!.  Charles  employed  his  ])Ower  to  cheek  tlie 
progress  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  for  which  purpose 
he  as.semble<l  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1.580.  This  I)iet  or- 
dained that  severe  penalties  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Prot- 
estants. In  1.531  the  German  Protestant  princes  formed  for 
mutual  defense  the  League  of  Schmalkald.  and  extorted 
some  coticessions  from  Charles,  who.  being  then  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  Turks,  thought  it  expedient  to  teni]iorize. 
In  1535  lie  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  against  Bar- 
barossa.  whom  he  defeated  at  Tunis.  In  1.536  his  army  in- 
vaded the  south  of  France,  but  was  not  successful,  and  was 
soon  forced  to  retreat.  A  truce  of  ten  years  wa-s  coixluded 
between  Charles  and  Francis  1.  in  1.538,  but  it  was  broken  in 
1342.  The  French  gained  a  victory  at  Ceresole,  in  Italy,  in 
1544.  soon  after  which  the  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Uesolving  to  extirpate  heresy  among  his  snlijects, 
Charles  published  in  1.546  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse.  who  were 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party.  They  took  arms  in  self-de- 
fense, but  were  defeated  at  Miihlberg  in  Apr..  1547.  Their 
cause,  however,  fouiul  an  able  defender  in  JIanrice  of  Sax- 
ony, who,  as  the  heail  of  a  league,  allied  himself  with  Henry 

II.  of  France  and  took  arms  against  Charles  early  in  1552. 
The  French  king  invaded  Lorraine;  Mavirice.  So\ith  (ier- 
many :  surprising;  the  emperor  at  Innsbruck.  Charles  was 
compelled  to  flee  into  Carinthia:  an  attempt  by  him  to  re- 
cover Metz  was  attended  willi  great  loss,  and  hostilities  were 
ended  by  the  important  treaty  of  Passan,  Aug.  22, 1552,  which 
secured  religious  liberty  to  the  (Jernuui  Protestants.  In  the 
autumn  of  15.55  he  formally  resigneil  to  his  son  Philip  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries.  Spain,  and  his  other  he- 
reditary dominions.  He  also  abdicated  the  imperial  crown, 
and  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by  his  brother  Ferdinand. 
His  motives  for  abdicating  have  been  nuitters  of  much  dis- 
jiute.  He  retired  to  the  momistery  of  Vuste.  lu'ar  Plasencia, 
m  Spain,  where  he  died  Sept.  21.  15.58.  His  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedlv  attached,  died  in  1.539.  See  Kobertson, 
History  of  the  lieign  of  Charles  V. :  Prescott.  lliKtori/  of 
Philip  Ji.  of  Spain,  vol"  i. ;  Luigi  Dolce,  Vila  di  Carolo  Y. 
(1.561) ;  A.  Pichot,  Charles  Quint  (18.54) ;  Stirling-Maxwell, 
The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (1852);  San- 
doval. Historia  'de  la  Vida  de.  Carlos  V.  (1606):  Kervyu  de 
Lettenhove,  Commentaires  de  Charles  V.  (Brussels,  1862). 

Charles  VI.  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire :  second  son  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  I. ;  b.  Oct.  1,  1685.     Jle  claimed  the 
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throne  of  .Spain  as  a  relative  of  Charles  II..  whodied  without 
issue  in  1700.  and  who  appointed  Philip  of  Anjou  as  his 
heir.  In  17(Ki  Charles  was  proclaimed  at  Vienna  under  the 
title  of  Charles  HI.  of  Spain.  In  tlie  war  of  the  S]ianish 
succession,  which  ensued,  the  cause  of  Charles  was  supported 
by  Austria.  England,  and  a  portion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
1706  was  again  proclaimed  king  at  Madrid.  The  allies  were 
defeated  at  Ahnanza  in  1707  by  the  army  of  Philip,  who 
tinally  obtained  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  and  Charles  abandoned  his  chief  claims,  retaining 
only  the  .Spanish  possessions  in  the  Xelherlands  and  Italy. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother.  Josejjh  I.,  in  1711.  Charles  was 
chosen  emperor.  In  1715  he  undertook  the  defense  of  the 
Veiu'tian  repul)lic  against  the  Turks,  and  as  a  result  of  vic- 
tories gained  increased  the  area  of  his  dominions.  lie  was 
next  engaged  in  repelling  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  recover  Sicily,  aiul  was  aided  by  England.  France,  and 
Holland.  Having  no  son.  he  wished  to  secure  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Maria  Theresa,  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions, and  appointed  her  his  heir  by  a  pragmatic  sanction 
(1713).  In  his  later  years  he  was  involved  in  wars  with  • 
France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  and  also  with  the  Turks,  and 
lost  large  portions  of  his  territory.  D.  Oct.  20,  1740.  See 
Schirach.  Biuyraphie  Kaiser  Karl  VI.  (1778). 

Charles  VII.  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  Charles  Al- 
bert :  sou  of  Maximilian  Emiuanuel.  Elector  of  Havaria  :  b. 
in  Brussels,  .Xug.  6,  1697.  He  marricil  a  daughter  of  the 
Emper<jr  .Joseph  I.  in  1722.  and  becanu' Elect cir  of  Bavaria 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  172(J.  When  Charles  VI.  died, 
in  1740,  this  elector  claimed  [lart  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions. To  obtain  these  he  and  his  allies.  France  and  Prussia, 
waged  war  against  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  elected  emperor 
in  1742.  but  his  armv  was  defeated  bv  that  of  Maria  Theresa. 
D.  in  .Munich.  Jan.  20,  1745. 

Charles  I.,  Charles  Stuart:  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  :  b.  at  Dunferudine.  Scotland,  Xov.  19, 1600  ;  second 
son  of  Janu'S  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  He  became  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry  in 
1612.  and  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1616.  His  father 
tried  to  nuirry  him  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  he  went  incog- 
nito with  Buckingham  to  Madrid  to  obtain  her  as  a  bride; 
the  errand  was  fruitless,  as  it  was  olmoxious  to  the  English. 
He  inherited  ext  reme  notions  in  relat  ion  to  royal  ))rerogatives 
from  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  ilar..  Iti25.  He  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
conceding  in  the  nmrriage  treaty  religions  trei'doni  to  her 
and  her  attendants  in  violation  of  his  parliamentary  en- 
gageitients.  In  the  same  yeai'.  .and  in  disregard  of  pul)lic 
opiniTai,  he  chose  for  his  Prime  Minister  and  adviser  the  un- 
popular Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  his  father's 
favorite.  Parliament,  animated  liv  a  growing  spirit  of  liberty, 
was  spafing  in  its  grants  of  sui>plics,  and  was  soon  involved 
in  a  contest  with  the  court.  Charles  dissolved  several  Parlia- 
ments in  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  recourse  to 
arbitrary  methods  of  raising  money.  He  govi-rned  for  eleven 
years  (Mar.,  1629.  to  Apr.,  1640)  without  a  Parliament,  and 
after  the  death  of  Buckingham  employed  Laud  and  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  as  his  chief  niinislers.  During  this  |ieriod  the 
Puritans  were  severely  persecuted,  and  the  patriot  Hampden 
was  prosecuted  because  he  refused  to  pay  the  illegal  tax 
called  ship-money.  In  1638  the  Scottisli  people,  on  whom 
he  attempted  to  impose  a  liturgy,  rose  in  arms  to  assert 
their  liberty,  and  subscribed  tlie  National  Covenant. 
Charles,  wlio  had  not  power  to  enforce  his  policy  in  Scot- 
land, summoned  a  Parliament,  which  met  in  Apr.,  1640,  but. 
!us  it  was  not  subservient,  it  was  dissolved  in  the  next 
mouth.  The  .Scottish  insurgent^  invaded  England  in  Au- 
gust, and  defeated  the  royal  army  at  X'ewburu-on-Tyne. 
This  disaster  and  the  want  of  money  induced  the  king  to 
call  a  new  Parliament,  which  met  "in  Xov.,  1640,  and  was 
the  famous  Long  Parliament.  Both  Houses  were  resolute 
in  resistance  to  despotic  power.  They  ini|ieached  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  who  was  executed  in  1641".  and  they  imprisoned 
Laud.  Ill  Jan..  1642,  the  king  made  a  rash  and  abortive 
attempt  to  arrest  Pyni.  Hampden,  ami  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  "Commons.  Provoked  by  this  outrage, 
the  Parliament  appealed  to  arms.  The  royalists  at  first 
gained  .several  victories,  but  they  were  defeated  at  Marston 
Moor  in  1644,  and  again  in  June,  164.5,  at  the  battle  of 
Xasebv,  where  Charles  commandeil  in  person  and  Cromwell 
led  the  right  wing  of  the  Koundhi'ad  army.  He  was  here 
so  completelv  beaten  that  he  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Scottish  armv,  which  transferred  him  in  1647to  the  custody 
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of  the  English  Parliament.  HavinK  been  tried  and  convicted 
in  a  high  court  a]i]iointed  for  tlie  occasion,  he  was  beheaded 
at  Whitehall  Jan.  30,  1649.  Six  of  his  eight  cliildren  sur- 
vived him :  Charles  and  James,  afterward  kings  of  England  : 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  Mary,  the  wiie  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange :  Elizabeth :  and  Henrietta  Anna,  wife  of 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  wa-s  distinguished  for  his  lit- 
erary culture  and  good  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  martyr  by  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 

Authorities.— Guizot,  History  of  the  English  Rnvolution ; 
Forster,  Sir  John  Eliot;  Chancellor,  Life  of  Charles  I., 
J60O-J5  (1886) :  es)jecially  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Spanish  J/a/r/f/jrf,  witli  the  subsequent  worksof  the 
same  author. 

Charles  II. :  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  son  of 
Charles  I. ;  b.  in  London.  May  2i).  16:50.  He  went  into  exile 
[  in  164">,  and  joined  his  mother  in  Paris.  In  1649  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  iiroclaimed  king  by  the  Scot- 
tisli  Parliament  "on  condition  of  his  good  behavior."  He 
landed  in  Scotland  in  June,  16o0.  and  Wivs  crowned  at  Scone 
Jan.  1.  1631.  The  austere  Covenanters  required  him  to 
sign  "articles  of  repentance."  and  subjected  him  to  re- 
straints which  were  very  irksome  to  a  man  who  was  natu- 
rallv  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure.  A  Scottish  army  fighting 
for  the  king  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  in  Sept., 
16.iO.  Charles,  having  recruited  his  army,  led  it  into  Eng- 
land, hojiing  that  many  English  royalists  would  rally  to  his 
support.  He  was  pursued  by  Cromwell,  wlio  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  royal  army  at  Worcester,  Sept.  3.  1651. 
Charles  then  became  a  fugitive,  and,  after  several  narrow  es- 
capes from  capture  in  tlie  Highlands,  took  refuge  in  France. 
After  the  death  of  Cromwelf,  the  royalist  party,  which  was 
always  the  most  numerous,  and  was  now  favored  by  the 
law  of  reaction,  easily  regained  the  ascendency.  Charles 
was  restored  in  1660  to  almost  unlimited  power.  He  ap- 
pointed Lord  Clarendon  Prime  Minister,  and  married  in 
166i  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  In 
1665,  without  good  reason,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Dutch — a  war  wliicli  was  contrary  alike  to  the  feelings  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  English  people.  The  Dutch 
admiral  De  Rurter,  by  entering  the  Medway  and  burning 
some  ships  of  war  at  Chatham,  induced  him  to  make  peace 
in  1667.  Lord  (.'hirendon  was  removeil  from  ]iower  in  1667, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  corrupt  ministry  called  the  C.\BAL 
(q.  I'.).  These  ministers  abused  their  power  to  promote 
popery  and  absolute  monarchy,  and  in  tlieir  foreign  policy 
were  suliservient  to  Louis  XIV.  Charles  accepted  a  pension 
from  the  Fi'ench  court,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  reign 
without  the  aid  or  control  of  parliaments.  He  also  became 
an  allv  of  France  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch  in  1673, 
but  this  war,  which  was  unpopular,  was  ended  in  1674.  The 
king  showed  partiality  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
whi<-h  he  had  secretly  become  a  meml)er.  A  rumor  of  a 
popish  plot  caused  a  violent  excitement  among  the  people  in 
1678.  Charles  dissolved  Parliament  in  that  year,  and  called 
another,  which  in  1679  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  court.  The  prevalence  of  corru])- 
tion  and  ]iroftigacy  in  politics  and  morals,  together  with  the 
despotic  i>olicy  of  the  court,  remlered  this  reign  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  in  English  history.  In  168:5  the  patriots 
Algernon  Sidney  ami  Lord  Russell  were  put  to  death  for 
their  (omiilicity  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  Charles  died  with- 
out lawful  issue  Feb.  6.  1685.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  James  II.  Charles  II.  was  indolent,  unambitious, 
and  dejiraved  in  morals.  He  conferred  the  highest  rank  in 
the  peerage  upon  his  many  mistresses  and  their  children. 
See  Huuu'.  llislory  of  England  :  ^I'M-unlay.  Ifistori/  of  Eng- 
land. \-o\.  \. ;  William  HaiTis.  Life  of  Charles  it.  (1"*>5) ; 
Lord  Halifax,  Character  of  Charles  IT.  (17.50) 

Charles  I.  of  France:  See  Ch.vrli;s  I.,  tiik  B.vi.d.  Em- 
peror. 

Charles  II.  of  France:  Sec  Cm.vrlks  II..  the  Fat.  Em- 
peror. 

Charles  III.  of  P'rance  (called  TllE  Simi'I.k)  :  son  of  I^onis 
le  Begue  ;  b.  in  879  A.  D.  Eudes.  Count  of  Paris,  was  elected 
king  by  the  bjirons  in  S87.  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king 
in  89:5,  and  after  the  death  of  Eudes  in 898  he  reigned  alone. 
lie  was  a  feeble  prince,  and  f»ile<l  to  defend  his  kingilom 
from  the  Xormans  but  made  a  treaty  in  911  with  them, 
creating  Rollo  a  ilnke,  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage, 
and  creating  for  him  the  duchy  of  Xormandy.  In  922  his 
barons  revolted,  and  chose  Robert  king,  who  ])erished  at 
Soissons.     The  next  year  the  nobles  elected  Uaoul  (^or  Ro- 


dolph)  of  Burgundy  to  the  throne,  and  Charles  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Count  of  Vermandois.  He  was  released  by 
Kaoul,  and  died  in  Peronne  in  929,  leaving  a  son,  Louis 
d'Outremer. 

Charles  IV.  of  France  (called  The  Fair)  :  third  son  of 
Philippe  le  Bel :  h.  in  1294.  He  liegan  to  reign  in  1322 
as  successor  to  his  brother.  Philip  V.  of  France  and  Xavarre. 
He  aided  his  sister  Isabella  to  dethrone  her  husband,  Ed- 
ward II.  of  England.  He  died  without  male  issue  in  1328. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  of  Valois. 

Charles  V.  (called  The  Wise)  :  King  of  France :  b.  Jan. 
21,  1337 :  son  of  John  II.  He  acted  as  regent  during  the 
captivity  of  Joint,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in 
1356.  His  regency  was  vexed  by  the  States-General,  which 
he  convoked,  and  which  refused  subsidies,  and,  led  by  Stephen 
Marcel,  endeavored  to  repress  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
The  nuirder  of  JIarcel  gave  Charles  conti-ol  again,  but  in 
1360  his  father  returned  and  resumed  the  government. 
Charles  became  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1364.  at  a 
time  when  France  was  invaded  liy  English  armies.  He  acted 
on  the  defensive,  and  avoided  a  general  battle.  The  French 
general  Du  Gnesclin  exjielled  the  Phiglish  from  Poitou, 
Saintonge.  Brittany,  and  Guienne.  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion the  King  of  Xavarre.  He  increased  the  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  the  crown  over  the  noliles,  and  reformed  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  proci'ilure  of  Parliament. 
Charles  founded  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  died  at 
Vincennes,  Sept.  16,  1380,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Charles  VI.     See  Roy's  Histoire  de  Charles  V.  (1849). 

C.  H.  T. 

Charles  A'l.  (called  The  Beloved)  :  son  of  Charles  V. ;  b. 
in  Paris,  Dec.  3.  1368,  and  was  the  first  prince  who  received 
the  title  of  dauphin.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  and  his  minority  was  troubled  by  the  rapacity 
and  turbulence  of  his  uncles  of  Berry.  Burgundy.  Anjou,  j 
and  Bourbon,  against  whom  rebellions  broke  out  in  the  I 
cities  of  France  and  Flanders,  where  tliey  were  directed  by  ~ 
Philip  van  Artevelde,  who  was  overthrown  in  1382  at  Roose- 
beke.  In  l;S88  Charles  threw  otf  the  control  of  his  uncles 
and  assumed  the  government,  but  he  became  insane  in  1392, 
after  which  the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  In  1407  a  civil 
war  broke  out  between  the'  Burgundians  and  tlie  Arma- 
gnacs  (as  his  party  was  called)  led  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  assassinated  by  John  the  Fearless,  of  Burgundy,  an 
atrocitv  which  increased  the  virulence  of  the  civil  war.  In 
this  disturbed  state  of  the  country  France  was  also  invaded 
by  Henrv  V.  of  England,  who  gaineil  a  great  victory  at 
Agincourt  Oct.  31,  1415.  Charles  died  in  neglect  Oct.  22. 
1422. 

Charles  Til.  (called  The  Victorious):  King  of  France; 
b.  Fell.  22.  1403 ;  a  son  of  Charles  VI.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1422.  At  that  time  the  kingdom  was  rent  by  the  Bur- 
srundian  and  Armagnac  factions  during  the  insanity  of  his 
father.  The  assassination  of  John  the  Fearless,  of  Bur- 
gundv,  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin,  was  followed  by 
an  alliance  of  the  English  with  the  Burgundians,  who 
gained  almost  a  com|iiete  mastery  of  France.  Hi  1420 
Tlenry  V..  of  England,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Cliarles, 
liad  his  right  of  succession  confirmed  by  the  treatv  of 
Troyes,  but  he  died  in  1422,  and  the  aihuinistration  of  Eng- 
lish interests  in  France  was  committed  to  the  able  Duke  of 
Bedford  (</.  v.).  who  carried  conquest  still  further.  The 
court  seemed  ingulfed  in  frivolity  and  dissipation,  and  the 
infant  King  ILmrv  VI.  of  England  was  recognized  as  King 
of  Fiance  liy  a  fiu'tion  which  had  possession  of  Paris  while 
France  was  "partial  I  v  occupied  by  the  English,  who  besieged 
Orleans  in  142s.  From  the  ruinous  state  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  reduced  bv  intestine  discord  and  foreign  invasion, 
it  was  restored  bv'the  heroism  of  Joax  of  Arc  (</.  c).  and 
the  iirudent  policV  of  Charles,  who  had  fallen  among  lietter 
adviseix.  Burgundy  withdrew  from  the  English  alliance 
and  joined  France  :"the  Duke  of  Bedford  died,  ami  Cliarles 
became  master  of  Paris  in  1436.  He  waged  war  with  suc- 
cess against  the  English,  reducing  their  possessions  in 
France  to  Calais,  and  recovered  Xormandy  in  14.>0.  J  he 
great  events  of  this  reign,  besides  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  and  of  mercenary  soldiers,  were  the  creation  of  a 
<lan.lin"  armv,  the  inlrod'iiction  of  comnumers,  as  Jacijues 
Cciir,  into  tlie  roval  council,  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanctioij 
which,  bv  iuloliting  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  laid 
the  basis  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  Chariess 
last  years  were  shameless;  he  embittered  his  son,  and.  fear- 
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ing  asjia-ssination  at  his  hands,  starved  hiinselX  to  death 
at  Mchun,  July  22,  1461,  and  was  succeeded  liy  his  son, 
Louis  XI. 

Charles  VIII.  (called  The  .\kf.vhlk):  Kini;  dl'  France; 
b.  at  .\nil)i)ise.  .hily  ;i().  1470:  a  sun  of  Louis  .\I.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  14*<:1  His  reif;n  began  under  the  ref;ency  of 
his  sister.  .-\nne  of  Beaujeu,  who  caused  the  defeat  of  Count 
Uunois  in  (hiienne,  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.-Aubin, 
and  the  reform  of  the  .State.s-General,  making  the  peel's  and 
bishops  representatives  of  their  order  and  not  of  pei-sonal 
right,  and  recognizing  the  fii'i-K-rtnf  of  the  peasantry.  In 
14!)0  Cliarles  released  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  assumed  the 
govennnent  with  Dunois  as  his  counselor,  and  nuirried  in 
1491  -Vnne,  Duchess  of  lirittiiny.  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  anil  on  this  account  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain  an<l  England.  lie  escaped  hostil- 
ities by  ceding  Franche-Comtc  and  Artois  to  the  emperor, 
Roussillou  and  Cerdagne  to  Spain,  and  liy  buying  off  Henry 
VII.  of  Kugland.  Brittany  was  thus  added  to  France,  aiu'l 
the  king  turned  his  alt<'nlion  to  foi'eign  c<in(piest.  The 
claims  of  -Vnjou  to  Naples  having  l)een  ]iurchased,  he  led  an 
army  into  Italy  in  14!)4  and  compiered  that  kingdom  early 
in  1405.  .Marnu'd  by  his  victorious  |)rogre.s.s,  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  German  emperor,  ami  other  powers  formed  a 
league  against  him.  As  Charles  was  marching  homeward  he 
encountered  and  rei)ulsed  I  he  army  of  the  allies  at  Fornova, 
and  then  returned  to  France.  He  died  without  issue  from 
an  accident  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  at  .\mboise,  Apr.  7, 
14!)8.  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  XII. 

Charles  IX.:  King  of  France:  .second  .son  of  Ilein-y  II. 
and  Catherine  de' Medici :  b.  at  St.-Gernuiin-en-Laye,  juiu- 
27,  1.5.jtl.  lie  succeeded  his  brother,  Francis  II.,  in  15G0. 
During  his  minority  his  mother  had  the  chief  control  of  the 
Government.  His  reign  was  disturlied  by  civil  or  religious 
Wat's,  which  began  in  1562,  between  the  Catholics  and 
IIuguenot.s.  The  court  generally  co-operated  with  the  Cath- 
olic parly,  but  Catlieriiie  was  jealous  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
the  leader  of  the  Catholics,  and  sonu'limes  opposed  him  by 
her  intrigues.  The  civil  war  was  several  times  suspended 
by  treaties,  and  renewed  in  consequence  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
court.  Charles  married  in  l.')7()  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maxinnlian  II.  He  made  overtures  of  pea<'e 
to  the  Huguenots,  and  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his 
sister  Margaret  and  Henry  cjf  N.-ivarre.  On  I  he  occasion  of 
this  Wedding  he  invited  Coligny  and  other  I'rotestant  lead- 
ers to  court,  and  treated  them  with  a  simulated  favor  which 
lulled  their  suspicions.  It  apjiears  that  he  and  his  mother 
were  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  the  I'roleslants  which 
commenced  Aug.  24, 1572  (St.  Harlholonu^w's  Day).  Charles 
admitted  that  he  had  eonsenteil  to  this  crime,  which  his 
mother  probably  suggested.  He  <lied  in  a  bloody  sweat, 
full  of  remorse  for  the  innocent  blood  he  had  siied.  and 
without  issue.  May  30,  1.574.  A  book  of  his  on  hunting.  La 
C/Kixse  lioi/ale.  contaiidng  verse  of  his  composition,  was 
published  m  1857.  See  Varillas,  Jlistoire  de  Charles  IX. 
(168:{);  Sismondi,  Jlisfori/  iif  France. 

Charles  X. :  King  of  France:  b.  at  Versailles.  Oct.  9, 1757: 
a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  originally  styled 
the  Count  of  Artois.  In  177:}  he  nuirried  .Maria  Theresa 
of  .Savoy;  emigrated  in  1789:  instigated  the  Fiench  royalists 
to  revolt  in  1795:  remained  in  exile  until  1814;  began  to 
reign  on  the  death  of  Louis  .Will,  in  Sept.,  1824.  His  pol- 
icy was  reactiomiry,  and  his  advisers  wi'rea  conclave  of  fa- 
natical priests.  lii  Aug.,  1829,  he  formed  an  ultra-royali.st 
ministry  under  the  absolutist  I'kixck  I'oi.icxAr  ((/.  i:).  which 
was  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  on  .July  25,  1830,  the  IV 
ri.sians  ajijiealed  to  arms,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  after  a 
contest  of  three  days  were  completely  victorious.  Charles 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
or  CoMTK  i)K  CiUMnoRi)  {q.  c.j.anil  escaix'd  to  .Scot  land.  lie 
diecl  at  Gi'uitz,  .Vustria.  Xov.  (i,  18:JG,  while  ex|>iating  the 
follies  of  his  early  life  by  pious  austerities.  See  Lorieux, 
IliHliiiip  (hi  liPync  lii-  C/dirlfn  X.  (18:!4):  Lamartinc, //i'»- 
luri/  of  fill'  Rmtoralwii. 

Charles  I.  of  Anjou  :  King  of  Xaples;  Count  of  .\njou 
and  I'rovenee;  b.  about  1220:  the  youngest  son  of  Louis 
\III.of  France,  and  a  brother  of  SI.  Louis.  He  married 
Beatrice,  a  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger,  Count  of  Prov- 
ence, and  became  his  heir;  went  on  a  crusade  with  his 
brother,  Louis  I.\..  and  was  captured  with  him;  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  republican  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  cities  of  Provence;  fought  for  .Margaret  of  Flamlei-s,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  gain  Hainault,  which  Louis  forced  him  to 


relinquish.  At  the  instigation  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  he  attacked 
and  (feteated  Manfred,  King  of  Xaples.  in  126(S,  usurped  his 
ihronc  ;ind  executed  the  legitimate  heir,  the  little  Coiiradin. 
lie  started  on  a  second  crusade,  but  was  battled  by  a  slorm. 
Pope  Xicholas,  incensed  by  his  haughtiness,  deprived  him 
of  his  ottices  as  .senator  of  Rome  and  vicar-general  of  Italy ; 
on  this  pope's  death  Charles  secured  the  succession  for  Mar- 
tin IV.,  who  restored  his  Roman  ottices.  Provoked  bv  his 
tyranny,  the  Sicilians  revolted  and  massacred,  a  niultiluile 
of  Frenclnuen  on  .Mar.  30,  1282.  ThisevenI  was  called  "TuK 
.SiciLi.v.v  Vesi'EKs  "  (q.  r.).  Charles  in  retaliation  laid  siege 
to  Messina,  but  his  fleet  was  burned  and  his  efforts  proved 
disastrous,     I),  at  Foggia,  Jan.  7,  1285. 

Charles  (<ir  Dox  Carlos)  I.  of  Spain;  See  Ciiaulks  V., 
Emperor. 

Charles  (or  Carlos)  II. :  King  of  Spain  ;  b.  Xov.  0,  IG61 ; 
son  of  Philip  IV..  who  died  in  l(i()5.  and  Anne  of  .\ustria, 
.Anne  became  regent  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  in 
1075  Charles  assumed  the  government  and  took  his  natural 
brother,  Don  John,  as  his  chief  minister,  an  able  num,  but 
he  was  forced  liy  the  treaty  of  Ximegucn  to  cede  in  1678 
l"'ranche-Comte  to  France.  lb;  married  in  1678  Louise  of 
Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  In  1689,  having 
nuirried  a  sister  of  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  he  became  an  ally 
of  England  and  .\ustria  in  a  war  against  Louis  .\1V.,  but 
the  hostilities  of  Spain  were  harmless.  He  was  an  incapa- 
ble ruler. and  a  nuin  of  morbid  condition  of  mind  and  body. 
As  he  was  childless,  he  became  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lifci 
anxious  aiul  irresolute  aliout  the  choice  of  his  successor.  By 
his  last  will  he  appointed  Philip.  Duke  of  .\njou,  as  his  heir. 
I),  Xov.  1,  1700. 

Charles  III. ;  King  of  Spain:  son  of  Philip  V.;  b.  Jan, 
20.  1716.  Parma,  Piacenza.  and  Tuscany  were  formed  into 
a  principality  for  him,  an<l  at  fiftecMi  he  was  given  an  armv 
anil  sent  to  take  po.ssession  of  it ;  at  eighteen  he  subdued 
Xaples  and  Sicily  and  was  made  king  thereof;  he  ascended 
the  ihroiu'  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VI,.  in 
1759.  and  was  an  ally  of  France  in  the  war  against  England 
which  began  in  1762.  He  promoted  education  and  reform, 
and  ex|ielle<l  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1767,  In  1779,  as  an 
ally  of  France,  he  declared  war  against  FIngiand,  joining 
France  in  .sending  aid  to  the  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
but  he  reaped  little  advantage  from  the  alliance.  These 
allies  besieged  Gibraltar  without  success.  He  bartered 
Florida  for  Cuba  with  Great  Britain,  but  received  Florida 
back  and  gained  Minorca  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  An 
able  sovereign,  he  was  served  by  able  statesmen,  who  re- 
formed the  finances  of  Spain,  banished  the  Jesuits,  and 
sought  to  bring  the  Inquisition  under  civil  control.  He 
died  in  JIadrid,  Dec.  14,  1788.  and  was  succeedeir  bv  his 
son.  Charles  IV. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain  ;  son  of  Charles  III  ;  b.  in  Xaples, 
Xov.  12,  1748.  He  became  king  in  1788,  before  which  he  had 
married  his  cousin,  Maria  Louisa  Theresa  of  Parma,  who  had  ' 
great  ascendency  over  him.  In  1792.  through  the  evil  inllu- 
ence  of  the  ipieen,  her  depraved  favorite  Godoy  was  a|i- 
pointeil  Prime  Jlinister.  In  1793  war  was  declared  by  the 
Flench  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were  defeated  in  nianv 
battles.  Charles  sued  for  jieace,  and  the  war  ended  in  July, 
179.5.  .\s  an  ally  of  France  he  di'clared  war  against  Eng- 
land in  1796,  but  his  fleet  was  ruined  by  Xelstn  at  Trafalgar 
(1S(I5).  Ill  1807  he  conspired  with  Xapole(rn  to  seize  Portu- 
gal anil  divide  it  into  iirincipalities  for  Godoy  .ind  the  Queen 
of  Kiruria,  while  Charles  was  to  liecome  Emperor  of  Amer- 
ica by  title.  The  king  thereupon  sent  16.000  troops  to  Den- 
mark to  aid  X'apoleon  in  recovering  it  from  British  control. 
His  son  cimspired  against  him  and  plotted  his  assassination. 
Charles  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  in  i\Iar.. 
1808,  but  Xapoleon  ill  the  same  year  de]iosed  him,  and 
placed  his  own  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  Charles  re- 
tired to  Chambord,  and  became  a  pensioner  of  France  with 
an  annuity  of  $1,200,000.  He  refused  to  embroil  himself 
thereafter  in  Spanish  politics,     D.  in  Rome,  Jan.  19,  1819. 

C.  H,  T. 

Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  ;  fourth  .son  of  Gustnvus  Vasa ;  b. 
Oct. 5.  1550;  joined  his  lirot  her  John  in  deposing  (1.568)their 
eldest  brother.  King  Eric,  who  was  murdered  in  1577  ;  John 
married  Catherine  of  Poland;  turned  Roman  Catholic;  d. 
in  1.592,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Sigismund,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  King  of  Poland.  Charles  took  possession  of 
the  Government  while  awaiting  Sigismund's  arrival,  and, 
assembling  a  great  concourse  of  magnates  at  Upsala,  pro- 
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cured  a  decree  in  1393  that  the  Aiu/fthiirg  Confessinn  should 
l)e  the  aiillioritative  standard  of  the  Swedish  Church,  an 


event  regarded  as  a  new  epoch  in  that  country.     Jn  1594 
Sisisuiund  was  crowned,  and  began  to  intrigue  for  tlic  Aom- 
liis  own  creed.     Sigisraund  returned  to  Poland, 


niation 

leaving  Charles  as  his  viceroy,  who  then  undertook  to 
abridge  the  pretensions  of  the  notiles  and  to  promote  Prot- 
estantism, and  in  1.598  defeated  his  nephew,  who  had  in- 
vaded Sweden,  at  Staugebro.  Sigisraund.  disregarding  the 
recpiest  of  tlie  Diet  that  he  should  reside  in  Sweilen  or 
send  his  son  to  be  educated  there,  was  deposed  in  1604.  and 
Cliarles  chosen  king — an  act  wliich  increased  the  hostile 
feeling  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  As  king.  Charles  IX. 
promoted  mining  and  trade ;  establislied  the  University  of 
Gothenburg;  secured  the  burghers  and  peasantry  a  larger 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Diet ;  reduced  the  nobles  to  sub- 
ordination :  and  allied  himself  with  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany.  He  aided  Russia  against  the  false  Dimitri, 
whose  claims  Sigisnuind  ujilield,  and  began  the  Calmar  war 
with  Denmark.     D.  in  Xykiiping,  Oct.  30, 1611. 

C.  H.  Thurber. 

Charles  X.,  or  Charles  Gustaviis :  King  of  Sweden ;  b. 
at  Nykoping.  Nov.  8,  1623;  son  of  John  Casimir,  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  Charles 
IX.  of  Sweden,  was  a  sister  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  was  the  heir-apparent  in  the  reign  of  Christina,  and  be- 
came king  when  slie  abdicated  in  .June.  1654.  He  was  an 
able  and  a  warlike  ruler.  In  1655  lie  invaded  Poland  be- 
cause the  Polisli  king  had  not  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Sweilen.  He  took  Warsaw,  and  speedily  drove  the 
king  out  of  Poland.  During  his  absence  the  Danes  de- 
clared war  against  him.  He  defeated  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  cede  Scania  and  other  territory  to  Sweden  (1658). 
He  died  in  Gothenburg,  Feb.  13,  1660,  and  left  the  throne 
to  his  son  Charles.  Sec  Lundblad,  Konung  Carl  X.  Gus- 
tnfs  Hiftturia  (2  vols.,  1823-29). 

Charles  XI. :  King  of  Sweden ;  son  of  Charles  X. ;  b. 
Dee.  25,  1653,  and  became  king  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
but  the  country  was  governed  by  a  regency  under  his 
mother.  J5y  a  treaty  witli  Polainl  in  1660,  Esthonia  and 
other  provinces  whicli  Charles  X.  liad  conquered  were  ceded 
to  Sweden.  Charles  XI.  assumed  the  royal  functions  in 
1672.  and  formeil  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  of  Prance, 
sending  troops  to  his  aid  into  Germany,  which  were  de- 
feated at  Kehrbellin.  and  a  part  of  Pomerania  lost  finally 
to  IJraudenljurg.  The  Danes  now  made  war  upon  him  in 
1677,  but  he  drove  them  from  Scania,  and  in  1679  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  married  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. His  reign  tliencefort li  was  jiaeific  and  prosperous.  In 
1680  heTvas  invested  by  the  states  with  absolute  power  in 
order  to  restore  the  finant'es.  The  crown  lands  had  been 
I'ccklessly  given  to  the  nol)les.  and  taxation  was  oppressive. 
He  recovered  ten  counties,  seventy  Ijaronies, and  many  small- 
er estates,  and  I'endered  t  he  crown  independent  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  Diet.  He  founded  the  Cnivi-rsity  of  Lund,  pro- 
moted panxdnal  schools,  reorganized  tlie  army  and  navy, 
and  strengthened  the  fortresses  of  Sweden.  He  died  in 
Stockholm.  Ai>r.  15,  1697,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  XII. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden:  b.  in  Stockholm.  Jmie  27. 
1682;  eliU'St  son  of  Charles  XL  ami  Ulrica  Eleonora  of 
Denmark.  He  learned  Latin.  Prencli.  and  German,  and 
formed  in  his  youth  sim]ile  and  frugal  habits  of  living.  He 
began  to  reign  in  Apr..  1697,  anil  i-liose  Count  Piper  as  his 
chief  minister  and  adviser.  In  1700  a,  league  was  formed 
against  .Sweden  by  Peter  I.  of  Russia  and  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Poland,  who  designed  to  aggrandize  their 
dominions  at  his  expense.  At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
army  Charles  assrnued  the  offensive  in  May.  17(10.  He 
marched  first  against  Copenhagen,  and  com|ielled  the  Da- 
nish king  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  coneluded  Aug..  1700. 
With  prompt  and  rapid  movement  hi'  then  led  about  8.000 
men  against  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  bi'sieging  Xarva  with 
nearly  70.000  men.  Charles  gained  a  decisive  victory  at 
Narva  in  Nov.,  1700.  soon  after  which  he  invaded  Poland. 
He  defeated  the  Poles  in  several  battles,  and  deposed  Au- 
gustus, King  of  Poland,  in  1704.  Provoked  bv  recent  acts 
of  hostility  on  the  ))art  of  the  Czar  Peter,  lie  advanced 
toward  Moscow  in  Se])t.,  1707,  with  an  army  of  43,000  men. 
The  Russian  army  was  not  able  to  resist  his  impetuous  pnig- 
re.ss.  and  he  crossed  the  Ueresina  in  .lune.  170S.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Smolensko.  ]w  was  induced  by  Mazejijia.  lietman  of 
the  Cossacks,  to  march  southward  into  the  Lkraine.      Here 


many  of  his  men  perished  from  cold  and  want  of  provisions, 
anil  his  army  remained  inactive  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1708-09.  At  the  Ijeginning  of  the  next  campaign  he  had 
only  18,000  Swedes  in  his  army.  He  besieged  Poltava,  to 
relieve  which  Peter  advanced  with  an  army  of  70,000  men. 
The  decisive  battle  of  Poltava,  Julv  8,  1709,  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Charles,  who  lost  about  9.000  men  killed  and  6.000 
prisoners.  He  escaped  into  Turkey,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  sultan,  who  gave  him  a  residence  at  Bendei'. 
He  induced  the  sultan  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  liut 
this  war  was  soon  ended  by  a  treaty.  Charles  remained  in 
Turkey  several  years,  and  at  length  was  involved  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Turkish  rulers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner. 
He  escaped  in  1714,  and  traveling  incoi/nito  through  Hun- 
gary and  Germany,  reached  Stralsmid  in  November  of  that 
year.  The  Russians,  Danes,  and  Prussians  continued  to  wage 
war  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  they  took  Stralsund  in 
Dec.  1715.  after  a  long  siege.  The  energy  and  audacity  of 
Charles  remained  unaliated.  notwithstanding  his  reverses, 
and  while  the  allies  threatened  to  invade  Sweden  he  invaded 
Norway.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederikshall  Nov. 
30.  1718.  and  left  a  great  reputation  as  a  military  genius. 
The  long-current  belief  that  he  was  treacherously  shot  by 
one  of  his  own  officers  was  effectually  dissipated  in  1859  by 
an  examin.-ition  of  his  skull.  He  was  never  married,  and  his 
sister,  Ulrica  Kleonora,  inherited  the  throne.  See  Voltaire, 
Life  of  I'harhs  XI].:  Nordberg,  Karls  XII.  Historia 
(1740) ;  Lundblad.  KminiKj  Criiht  XII.  Ilistoria  (2  vols., 
1830);  Posselt,  Gcschichte  Carls  XII.  (1804). 

Cliarles  XIII. :  King  of  Sweden  ;  b.  Oct.  7,  1748  ;  son  of 
King  Adolphus  Frederick,  and  nephew  of  Fi-ederick  the 
Great.  Before  his  accession  he  was  an  admiral  of  the 
Swedish  navy,  and  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Russians 
in  1788.  In  1792  he  became  regent  during  the  minority  of 
his  nephew,  Gustavus  IV.,  and  retained  that  office  until 
1796.  The  States-General  deposed  Gnsta\'ns  in  1809.  and 
elected  Charles  as  his  successor.  Having  no  son,  Charles,  wit  li 
the  consent  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  adopted  Gen.  Bernadotte 
as  his  son  and  heir  in  1810.  and  gave  the  administration  al- 
most wholly  up  to  him.     D.  FeK  5,  1818. 

Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden  :  See  Bernadotte. 

Charles  (or  Carl)  XV.  (Lnvis  Etigena) :  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norw.-iv :  li.  j\lav  3.  1S2().  He  succeeded  his  father. 
Oscar  L.  .Iu'ly8.  1859.  He  nnirried  in  1850  a  Princess  of 
Orange.  The  Storthing,  or  parliament,  was  remodeled  in 
this  reign  and  nnide  more  rejiresenfative.  The  king  wrote  a 
book  of  poems,  of  which  there  is  a  German  translation  (Ber- 
lin, 1866).  I).  Sept.  18. 1872,  leaving  a  daughter,  Louisa, 
Crown  Princess  of  Denmark.  The  crown  descended  to  his 
brother,  Oscar  II..  Frederick,  Didic  of  Ostergotland. 

Charles  I..  Karl  ErrsL  Frikdrich  ZEPnYiuN  Lunwin  of 
Hoheuzollern-Signuiringen  :  King  of  Rouniania,  which  un- 
til 1861  was  the  United  Daiuibian  Principalities  of  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia.  He  was  liorn  in  Gernuniy.  Apr.  20, 
1839,  and  is  the  second  son  of  Prince  Karl  of  Ilohenzollern. 
He  entered  the  Prussian  army  at  an  early  age.  and  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Prussian  dragoons  when, 
on  Mav  10.  1866.  he  waselectcd  (lominil.  or  Prince,  of  Hou- 
mania,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prussian  andiassador.  He  ar- 
rived in  Bucharest  May  2,  was  recognized  by  tlie  people  Jlay 
22,  and  received  formal  investiture  from  the  sultan,  who  was 
his  suzerain,  .luly  11,  1866.  His  administration  has  been 
siicces.sful  as  a  whole.  He  declared  Roumania  independent, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  Mar.  2(i,  1881.  In  1869  lie  married 
Princess  I'^lisabeth  von  Neuwied,  known  in  literature  as 
Carmen  Svlva  {q.  v.). 

Cliarles,  Archduke  of  Austria:  general;  b.  in  Florence, 
Sept.  5. 1771  ;  son  of  fheGerman  Kmperor  Leopold  II.  Hav- 
ing served  in  several  campaigns  agiiinst  the  rrencli,  he  ob- 
tained in  1796  the  chief  ciiinmnnd  of  the  Austrian  army 
of  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  the  French  general  .Jiiurdan  at 
Wiirzburg  ill  September  of  that  year,  and  also  compelled 
:\loreau  to  retire  across  the  Rhine."  He  retired  from  active 
service  on  aeeount  of  ill-health  in  1800.  and  was  ajipointed 
governor  of  Bohemia,  but  soon  returned  to  the  field  and  in 
1805  comnianded  in  Italy,  and  defeated  MassenaatCaldiero. 
He  became  general-iii-cliief  of  the  .\ustrian  armies  in  1806. 
Alliiough  he  could  not  prevent  Napoleon  from  entering 
Vienna,  he  cneouutered  him  with  success  at  the  great  battle 
of  .\sperii  in  Mav.  fSOil.  The  archduke  and  Napoleon  com- 
nianded the  armies  at  Wagram  .Inly.  1809,  where  the  French 
claimed  Hie  victory.     Charles  resigned  the  connnand  soon 
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aftiT  this  event.     lie  wrote  an  able  work  calle<l  Principlen 
of  Strategy  (181-t).     D.  Apr.  30,  1H47,  leaving  a  son,  Albert. 

Charles  Alltort :  Kin^  of  Sardinia  ;  b.  Oct.  2!».  1798.  He 
wasasiin  of  I'rinee  Cliarlcs  Kininaniiel  of  Savoy-t'arignan ; 
married  in  1S17  Maria  Tlieresa,  .Vrehduchess  of  Tuscany; 
was  rcf^enl  in  IS'21  on  tlic  abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel; 
Viceroy  of  Sardinia  in  182!);  ijecame  liing  on  the  death  of 
Charles  Felix  in  IMyi.  and  adopted  a  liberal  policy.  Co-op- 
erating with  the  movements  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
cause  of  the  unity  and  liberation  of  Italy,  he  declared  war 
against  Austria  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Having  been  de- 
feated at  Xovara  in  Mar.,  1840,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  D.  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  Julv  28, 
1849. 

Charles  Aiig:ustiis:  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  b. 
Sept.  3.  1757:  hegan  to  reign  in  177.'>:  general  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  17!t2-!Ki;  joined  the  KluMiish  Confederacy  in  Dec, 
1800  ;  fought  with  the  allies  against  Xapolcon  1S1:!-I5.  The 
congress  of  X'ienna  made  his  principality  a  grand  duchy. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Goethe  and  other  men  of  letters.  Under  his  reign 
Weimar,  his  capilid,  became  tlie  literary  center  of  Germany. 

Charles,  surnamed  the  Hold,  sometimes  called  Charles 
the  Rash  (in  Fr.  Cliartexte  Ti'merairi'):  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
b.  in  Dijon,  Xov.  10,  14oH  ;  was  a  son  of  Pliilip  the  Good. 
lie  was  styled  Count  de  Charolais  until  he  became  duke  in 
14157.  lie  nuirried  Margaret,  a  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  in  14()8,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns  of  his  time.  His  dominions  included  the  Xether- 
lauds.  He  waged  war  ag;iinst  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whom 
he  seized  at  a  conference  and  carried  prisoner  to  Liege,  com- 
pelling him  to  witness  the  terrible  punishments  inflicted  for 
the  revolt  the  king  had  instigated;  made  a  truce;  in  1475, 
and  overran  Lorraine.  In  1470  he  laid  siege  to  Granson 
and  massacred  the  garrison,  lint  was  l)adly  defeated  by  the 
Swiss.  Three  months  later  he  again  invaded  Switzerland, 
ami  was  defeated  at  .Morat.  He  afterward  invaded  Lor- 
raine to  put  tlown  the  revolting  Duke  Uenc  ;  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  X'ancy,  Jan.  5,  1477.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter  IMary.  who  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  With  him  ended  the  resistance  of  great  feuda- 
tories to  the  crown  in  France.  It  was  the  political  aim  of 
this  prince  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  l{urj;undv.  embracing 
Provence,  Lorraine,  Dauphine,  Switzerland,  and  his  own  in- 
heritance. .See  Kirk,  lliftttry  of  Cliarlea  tlm  Bold  (1808) ; 
Comines,  Jliiiioires. 

Charles,  Cape :  See  Cape  Charles. 

Charles  City:  capital  (si'ttled  in  1855)  of  Floyd  cc,  la. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  2-H) ;  on  C, 
M.  and  .St.  P.  and  III.  Cent.  K.  Ks..  and  on  Cedar  river:  139 
miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Dubuque.  Here  are  9  churches,  6 
schools,  a  furniture-factory,  harrow-factory,  roller  ilouring- 
mill,  2  foundries,  and  various  other  industries.  It  has  the 
best  water-power  in  Xorthern  Iowa.  Pop.  (1880)  2,421  ; 
(1800)  2,802;  (1895)  4,201. 

EniToa   OF   "  Intei,i,igexoer." 

Charles  d'OrleanS.  shaarl  dSr  layaan' :  nobleman  and 
poet;  son  of  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  father  of  Louis 
XII.,  King  of  France  ;  b.  May  26. 1391  ;  d,  Jan.  4,  1465.  His 
youth  was  spent  at  Blois,  in  the  brilliant  socic^ty  of  knights 
and  scliolars  and  poets  his  father  liked  to  have  about  him. 
In  1407  his  father  was  assassinated;  in  1408  his  mother 
died.  He  governed  his  estates  till  1415,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  carried  to  England, 
to  be  kept  there  in  eajitivity  for  neai-ly  twi'.nty-livi'  years. 
In  his  |)rison  he  turnetl  for  solace  to  poetry,  and  composed 
many  halladeH  in  praise  of  Beaitte,  of  a  dame,  of  a  Iris  lielle 
vuiitreKse,  the  nuMuory  of  whom  afflicts  his  heart  with  wliat 
must  be  admitte<l  to  be  a  somewhat  monotonous  pain.  In 
his  Ballade  mir  la  Paix,  however,  and  his  luvucalian  a  la 
France  we  liave  strains  that  partly  justify  the  inclination 
of  certain  scholars  to  make,  him,  instead  of  Villon,  the  first 
of  the  band  of  modern  French  poets.  See  Constant  IJeau- 
fils,  T/iese  sitr  Cliarles  d'Orli'fins  (\Hiil);  Ch.  d'llericanlt.  Vie 
de  C/iarlpKd' Orleans, iinil  Poesie-sde  Charles d' OrU'anJi{W!i- 
75).  During  his  captivity  Charles  d'Orleans  turned  some  of 
his  poems  into  English;  others  were  translated  under  his 
eye.  These  translations  liave  been  edited  by  (i.  W.  Taylor 
for  the  Uoxburghe  Club  (London,  1827).        A.  K.  JIarsh. 

Charles  Eihvard,  "the  Young  Pretender,"  or  more  fully 
Charles  Edtrard  Louis  Philip  Casiiiiir  Stuart:  son  o"f 

James  Stuart,  the  first  "  Pretender,"  and  of  the  Polish  prin- 


cess Clementina  Sobieski;  b.  in  Rome,  Dec.  31,  1720.  Un- 
like his  father  and  his  grandfather,  James  II.,  he  had  much 
native  talent  and  firmness  of  purpose.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated and  skilled  in  athletic  exeri^i.ses,  as  well  as  in  music 
and  the  fine  arts.  In  early  youth  he  served  with  nuich 
honor  in  the  Spanish  army  against  Austria.  War  having 
broken  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  liis  father 
having  abdicated  his  claim  to  the  British  throne,  he  in  1744 
embarked  with  a  powerful  fleet  aiul  army  for  England, 
Marshal  Saxe  being  in  command ;  but  the  exiiedition  was 
broken  up  by  a  great  storm,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
the  fleet.  In  the  following  year  (July  25)  he  huuled  with  a 
few  attendant-^  at  Moidart.  He  soon  had  a  large  following, 
mo.stly  of  Higlilandcrs.  With  these  he  entered  Edinburgh 
Sept.  17,  destroyed  Sir  John  Cope's  army  at  Preston  Pans 
Sept.  21,  entered  England,  and  could  easily  have  taken 
London  l)ut  for  the  insubordination  of  the  Highland  chiefs, 
who  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  .Scotland,  rejadsing  the 
royal  troops  at  Clifton.  On  Jan.  17.  1746.  he  defeated  Haw- 
ley  at  Falkirk.  The  character  of  diis  forces  soon  compelled 
his  retreat  to  the  llighlamls,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  fought  the  latter  at  Culloden 
Muir  (Apr.  16),  and  was  there  utterly  overthrown:  but 
though  his  army  was  inferior  in  ninid)ers  and  worn  out  by 
exposure  and  hiuiger,  he  would  doubtless  have  won  a  com- 
plete victory  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  clan  MacDonald. 
As  it  was,  the  battle  was  totally  lost,  and  with  it  the  la.st 
reasoiml>le  liofie  of  the  Stuart  line.  After  many  months  of 
sulfcring  he  escaped  from  the  Western  islands  by  the  aid  of 
the  famous  FUira  MacDonald.  In  Italy  he  was  known  under 
the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  a  title  which  passed  to  his 
natiu'al  daughter  by  Miss  Walkenshaw.  He  was  compelled 
to  leave  France,  though  it  is  suspected  that  the  Government 
conidved  at  his  suljsequent  secret  residence  in  Paris.  He 
wandered  much  in  Europe,  became  a  confirmc<l  profligate, 
married  in  1772  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  wliom  he  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  convent  through  fe.tr  of  her  life.  The  couple 
formally  separated,  partly  because  she  was  suspected  of  an 
attai-hment  to  the  poet  Alfleri  (sec  Albany,  Louisa  Maria 
Caroline),  and  he  remained  at  Florence.  His  natural 
daughter  nursed  hira  through  his  last  two  years.  D.  in 
Ronu'.  Jan.  31,  1788. 

Charles,  Elizabeth  Rundle:  an  English  authoress:  b. 
1826;  was  married  to  Andrew  P.  Charles,  of  London,  in 
1851.  Among  her  works,  which  are  very  popular  and  re- 
ligious, arc  T/ie  Drat/tuns  and  DarenanU  (1841) :  Chronichs 
of  the  Sehunhcrfi-Colta  FaDiilij  (1863):  Diarij  of  Mrs.  Kilhj 
Trevjiliian  (1864):  Winifred  Bertram  (1866):  JIartyrs  of 
Spain' (1810);  The  Bertram  Famihi  (1876);  Lapsed,  hid 
not  Lost  (1881).     D.  at  Ilampstead,  London,  Mar.  28,  1896. 

Charles  Eninianiiel  I.:  Duke  of  Savoy  (called  The 
Great)  ;  b.  Jan.  12.  1562.  He  succeede<l  his  father,  Philibert 
Emmanuel,  Aug.  31, 1580,  and  married  Catherine,  a  daughter 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  an  ambitious  prince,  and 
waged  war  against  Henrv  1\.  of  France  and  other  sover- 
eigns.    D.  July  26.  1630.  ' 

Charles  Friedrieh  August  Wilhelni :  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick :  b.  Oct.  30.  IS04:  son  of  Friedrieh  Wilhelm  who  pcr- 
isheil  at  the  battle  of  t^uatre-Bras  ;  had  for  his  guardian 
George  IV.  of  England.  A.ssuming  the  reins  of  government 
in  1823.  he  ruled  so  capriciously  and  arbitrarily  that  he  wa.s 
de|)0sed  Ijy  the  German  Diet.  He  lived  afterwaid  in  Paris 
and  London,  and  died  in  Aug.,  1873,  benucathing  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 

Charles,  shaarl,  Jacques  Alexander  Cesar  :  savant  and 
ai5ronaut ;  b.  at  Beaugency.  France,  Nov.  12.  1746.  He  was 
a  popular  lecturer  on  physical  science  in  Paris,  and  gained 
distinction  by  his  experiments  in  electricity.  He  also  made 
an  iinprovemcnl  in  the  art  of  ballooning  by  substituting 
hydrogen  gas  for  heated  air.  He  and  JI.  Rolwrt  were  the 
first  pel-sons  whoever  ascended  in  a  balloon.  Thev  ascended 
in  178:{  to  the  height  of  7,000  feet.     D.  Apr.  7,  1823. 

Charles  JIartel :  King  of  the  Franks;  b.  about  689  a.  d.; 
illegitimate  .son  of  Pepin  d'Hcrislal.  Duke  of  Austrasia.  who, 
cslrange<l  by  the  suspicion  that  Charles  had  murdered  his 
brother,  left  the  government  to  his  wife  and  grandson.  De- 
riding the  rule  of  a  woman  and  child,  the  Austrasians 
elected  Charles  their  duke.  He  subdued  Xeustria.  and  made 
himself  nuiyor  of  t  he  palace,  while  Chilperic  was  the  nominal 
king.  He  made  Amiitaine  his  feudatory,  cleared  his  fron- 
tiers of  the  marauding  German  tribes,  aiul  brought  the 
Frisians  to  embrace  Christianit  v.    His  most  famous  achieve- 
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ment  lay  in  repelling  Asiatic  domination  from  Europe.  He 
gained  near  Poitiers  in  7*2  a  most  important  victorj'  over  a 
large  array  of  Saracens  who  liad  invaded  tlie  Ifingdom.  This 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Tours,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  tlie  world's  liistory.  For  this  victory 
he  was  surnamed  Martel  (i.e.  tlie  Hammer).  When  Thierry 
IV.  died,  Charles  allowed  the  crown  to  lie  in  abeyance,  neitlier 
changing  his  titles  nor  replacing  the  Iving,  and  tlius  ended 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Charles  l)equeathed  Austrasia  to 
his  son  Carloman,  and  Neustria  to  Pepin,  wlio  by  the  death 
of  Carloman  obtained  the  whole  dominion  and  took  the 
title  of  king.  Charles  was  detested  by  the  Church  because 
he  seized  its  lands  to  maintain  his  wars.     D.  Oct.  22,  741. 

Charles  River,  JIass. :  rises  in  Worcester  County ;  pur- 
sues a  very  tortuous  course  through  Norfolk  and  Jliddlesex 
Counties;  meets  the  tide-water  at  Boston,  forming  ]iart  of 
Boston  harlior.  and  separating  that  city  from  Cambridge. 
Total  length  about  75  miles. 

Charleston :  city  and^railroad  junction  :  capital  of  Coles 
CO.,  111.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  7-F) : 
46  miles  W.  of  Terre  Haute,  liid.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion, anil  has  flouring  and  woolen  mills,  a  canning-factory, 
a  cigar-factorv,  and  a  foundrv,  electric  lights,  etc.  Pop. 
(1880)  2,867;  (1800)  4,1:3.5.         Editor  of  "  Plain-dealer." 

Cliarlestou  :  t(.)wn  and  railroad  Junction  ;  capital  of  Mis- 
sissippi CO.,  Mo.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Missouri, 
ref  7-K) ;  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Cairo,  111.  It  is  in  a  lumber  and 
agricultural  district,  and  has  an  academy.  Pop.  (1880)  1,038 ; 
(ISWt)  1.881. 

Charleston  :  an  im|iortaut  railroad  and  commercial  cen- 
ter, the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina,  and  capital  of  Charles- 
ton Countv  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  South  Caro- 
lina, ref.  7-F):  situated  in  lat.  32  46  X..  Ion.  79"  57'  W.  ; 
100  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  82 
miles  N.  E.  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  455  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  city  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  having 
an  average  elevation  of  8  to  10  feet  above  high  water,  and 
is  about  'Si  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  -J  to  2 
miles.  Northward  si  retches  an  extended  plain,  mostly  occu- 
pied by  fruit,  flower,  and  vegela,ble  farms.  The  two  rivers 
unite  their  waters  at  the  south  in  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
luirbor,  which  opens  to  the  sea  at  a  point  about  6  miles  to 
the  S.  E.  This  harbor  lias  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  the  city,  and 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Formerly  the  depth  of  its  entrance  was  insufficient 
to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  great  draught,  but  within 
recent  years  jetties  have  been  constructed  to  create  currents 
of  sufficient  force  to  cut  a  channel  through  the  bar,  and  the 
high-water  depth  on  each  side  of  the  bar  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort  Jloultrie,  situated  on  Sulli- 
van's island,  and  liy  Fort  Sumter,  which  commands  the 
channel.  The  Ashley  river  to  the  westward  is  spanned  by 
two  bridges,  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  R.  R.  bridge  and 
another,  known  as  the  "  New  Bridge,"  and  owned  by  a  stock 
company.  Plans  have  bcMMi  made  to  connect  the  city  by  a 
railroad  with  the  sulmrl)s  across  the  Cooper  river  on  theE., 
including  Mi.  Pleasant,  a  growing  village,  and  Sullivan's 
island,  which  is  a  jioiiular  summer  resort,  affording  a  fine 
beach  for  surf-bathing,  now  reached  by  ferry.  Suminerville, 
22  miles  distant  to  the  N.  W.,  is  the  "home  of  many  of  the 
liusiness  men  of  Charleston,  and  has  a  mild  climate  grateful 
to  consumptives. 

The  city  is  laid  out  in  a  generally  regular  way;  two  wide 
streets.  King  and  .'Meeting,  running  X.  and  S.  and  being  in- 
tersected by  streets  extending  from  E.  to  W.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  brick  or  wood,  and  numerous  gardens,  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees  and  flowering  plants,  imparl  a  cheerful 
aspect.  The  [irincijial  <i|ien-iiir  resort  is  the  Battery,  a 
small  park  at  the  soulli  end  of  the  city,  near  I  he  water's 
edge;  another  is  Coioni.-il  Lake,  which 'has  park-like  sur- 
roundings. There  isacomplele  system  of  tidal  dl'aijiage. 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  Clnirlcston  is  excellent,  as  is 
shown  by  the  absence  now  of  epidemics.  A  quarantine  sta- 
tion has  been  established  at  old  Fori  .Tohnson.  There  are 
two  street  railways,  operaling  al)out  :!5  miles  of  road. 

Public  BiiildiiKjK  anil  lii.sliliitidnn. — Among  noteworthy 
public  buildings  are  tlii'  arseii.'il  tuid  the  citadel,  market, 
city-hall,  court-hous(%  guard-house,  iuid  the  new  post-ollice, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  1400,000,  There  are  40  churches 
in  the  city,  and  2  synagogues,  some  of  which  have  edifices 
remarkable  for  architecture  or  historic  association.  Among 
these  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  St.  Michael's  and 


St.  Philip's  (P.  E.)  churches,  the  former  built  in  1752;  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  Circular  church  (Con- 
gregational). The  benevolent  institutions  number  15.  Prom- 
inent among  thera  are  the  Charleston  Orphan  Asylum  and 
the  Confederate  Widows'  Home.  The  public  schools,  not  in- 
cluding a  high  school  for  boys,  number  6,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  5,000.  The  private  schools  for  both  sexes  are 
excellent,  and  include  two  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
The  College  of  Charleston  and  the  Jledical  School  of  South 
Carolina  are  the  leading  educational  institutions.  The 
former  has  a  fine  museum  and  the  latter  a  good  patholog- 
ical and  anatomical  museum.  The  Cliarleston  Library, 
established  in  1748,  contains  many  books  of  great  value,  and 
the  A]iprentices'  and  Minors'  Librai'y  has  a  good  collection. 
Six  newspapers  are  published. 

Tradu  aiul  Transportation. — The  city  has  a  large  whole- 
sale trade  with  the  interior,  and  is  the  port  through  which 
the  large  inland  cities  of  the  neighboring  States  draw  their 
supplies  of  merchandise,  with  the  admission  of  large  vessels 
to  the  harbor.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton,  rice,  tur- 
pentine-casks, rosin,  phosphates,  fertilizers,  lumber,  cotton 
goods,  fniits.  and  vegetables.  The  total  value  of  cotton  ex- 
ported in  1891-92  was  .$17,570,840.  The  South  Carolina, 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  the  Northeastern  R.  Rs. 
center  in  Charleston,  giving  the  city  direct  connection 
with  the  large  tnink  lines.  These  roads  are  connected  with 
the  _water-front  by  the  East  Shore  Terminal  R.  R.,  which 
runs  along  tlie  bank  of  the  Cooper  ri\er.  A  similar  road,  to 
be  called  the  West  Shore  Terminal,  is  now  (1893)  projected, 
to  run  along  the  bank  of  the  Ashley  river.  The  city  is  con- 
nected by  water  with  New  York  city  and  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
by  the  ships  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Comjiany,  and  with  less 
distant  points  and  the  neighboring  islands  by  12  freight  and 
passenger  steamers,  owned  in  the  city.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels arriving  at  this  port  in  1892  was  860.  The  total  regis- 
tered tonnage  amounted  to  880,673,  which  did  not  include 
vessels  under  100  tons,  nor  steamers  jdying  between  points 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  banks  of  the  city  are  15  in  number,  3  national,  4 
state,  and  8  savings,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  .f  1,535,;300, 
There  are  13  building  and  loan  associations  in  active  exist- 
ence, with  aggregate  receipts  of  $593,320. 

JIaniifactures. — By  the  census  of  1890  Charleston  had  566 
manufactories  with  a  capital  of  $7,300,150,  emijloying  5.283 
persons;  wages  paid,  $2,203,970;  value  of  materials,  $4,800,- 
421,  which  in  the  finished  product  were  valued  at  $8,892,- 
860.  The  chief  industries  of  the  city  are  the  manufacture 
of  men's  clothing,  capital  $86.310 ;  cooperage,  capital  .$306,- 
420  ;  cotton-compressing,  capital  $1,187,000 ;  manufacturing 
of  fertilizers,  capital  $724,900;  and  of  flour  and  grist,  capi- 
tal $218,625. 

Charleston  was  founded  in  1680  by  an  Englisli  colony. 
During  the  first  half  century  its  growth  was  slow,  Ijut  it 
attained  commercial  importance  before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond. It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1780.  after  a  gallant 
defense,  and  evacuated  by  them  in  1782.  It  wa.s  the  State 
capital  until  1790,  wlien  the  .seat  of  goverinncnt  was  re- 
moved to  Columbia.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  great  Democratic 
convention  of  1860,  and  hiler  in  the  same  year  of  the  con- 
vention which  passed  the  famous  onlinance  of  secession. 
The  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  its  jirincipal  harbor  de- 
fense, was  the  first  conflict  of  the  great  civd  war,  and  the 
first  triuiu]>h  of  the  Confederate  arms.  In  Dec,  1861,  nearly 
half  of  the  city  was  destroyed  liy  fire.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  1  he  war  it  sustained  a  protracted  siege  and  l)om- 
bardment,  and  was  evacuated  l)y  the  Confederates  Fell.  19, 
1865.  An  earthquake  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city  and 
many  lives  Aug.  31,  1886.  lint  within  a  few  years  the  dam- 
age was  so  completely  repaired  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
disaster  remained.  The  assessed  valualion  of  property  in 
1890  was  $21,386,539,  and  the  municipal  debt  $:!.972.'ll3. 
Pop.  (1860)  48.409;  (1870)48,956;  (1880)  49,984;  (1890)54,- 
955.  C.  E.  Lawrence. 

Charleston,  or  Kanawha  Conrt-honse ;  capital  of  Kan- 
awha County  and  also  of  West  Virginia  (lor  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  niiqi  of  West  Virginia,  ref.  9-E) ;  on  Clies.  and  Ohio  and 
Kan.  and  IMich.  RRs. ;  on  the  Kanawha  river,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Elk  river ;  65  miles  from  its  mouth  and  150  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Wheeling.  Steamboats  navigiili'  the  Kanawha 
riv<'r  up  to  this  point.  The  city  has  the  Kaiuiwha  and  Ohio 
machine-shofis,  uuirble-works.  ice-manufactory,  woolen-mills, 
door,  sash  and  blind,  and  furniture  factories,  wagon-shops, 
iron-fence   works,   foundries,   engine-building  works,  boat 
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niul  bai-fjo  building  yards,  drv-tlocks.  a  fine  ncwcapitol  and 
other  jmblic  bulldinj?;,  excellent  waler-works.  gas.  eleetrie 
light,  iialiind  gas.  etc.  .\  large  trade  in  liiiiilier.  salt,  and 
coal  is  carried  (Mi.  There  are  a  few  salt-fiirnaces,  one  of 
which  makes  i.OIK)  bush,  of  salt  per  day.  The  seat  of  the 
.Stato  government  was  removed  to  Charleston  in  186i(,  and 
to  Wheeling  in  IH'Oi.  In  .Mav.  ISS.").  Charleston  became  the 
Iiennaneiit  capital  of  the  State.  I'op.  (1H8())  4,1!)2:  (1890) 
(;.T4'J.  KUITOR  OK  "(tAZEITK." 

Cliiirlcston,  Collefre  <>f :  In  .Inne,  1770.  a  meeting  of  the 
<'itizensof  I'harleston.  S.  C..  was  held  to  petition  the  (ieneral 
As.<embly  for  the  eslablislimenl  of  a  college.  In  Oct.,  1775, 
an  a<'t  was  passed  providing  for  threi>  colleges,  one  of  which 
was  to  lie  located  in  Charleston.  In  Oct.,  17'.l4,the  first  com- 
mencement was  celebrated.  In  1880  the  new  building  (sub- 
sequently enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings)  was  erected. 
Tlie  college  wa-s  nearly  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
Aug.,  188(5,  but  academic  exercises  were  not  suspended  for  a 
day.  In  the  face  of  most  serious  obstacles,  the  institution  is 
making  steady  advances,  nuiintaining  the  highi'st  possible 
standard  of  scholarship  in  eviTv  departnu'Ul.  The  .Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the  most,  valuable  in  the  V.  S. 
No  college  ill  the  South  is  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  <if 
modern  progress.  IIkxkv  K.  Shki'HKRO. 

Cliarlcstown  :  a  former  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas-s.,  but 
iiiiH  a  ]iart  of  Host  on ;  situated  on  a  peninsula  nearly  inclosed 
by  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers:  connected  with  the  old 
part  of  Boston  and  with  (.'lielsea  by  five  bridges.  The  ground 
rises  into  two  eminences.  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hills,  which 
afford  delightful  situations  for  dwellings.  The  city  is  well 
built,  with  shaded,  irregular  streets.  Three  avenues.  Main. 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Mi'dford  .Streets,  traverse  the  peninsula, 
and.  converging  at  its  neck,  make  the  fine  avenue  Broailway, 
passing  through  Somerville  and  over  Winter  Hill.  There  is 
an  extensive  V.  S.  navy-yard,  occupying  70  to  80  acres,  ex- 
tending from  the  Charles  to  the  Mystic  rivers,  in  which  are 
three  large  ship-houses,  the  largest  ropewalk  in  the  U.  S., 
and  macliine-sliops  for  the  manufacture  of  copper-work, 
maehinei-y,  and  ordnance.  ca]iable  of  employing  'i.DOO  men. 
A  dry -ilock  connected  with  the  navy-yanl  isiiuiltot  granite, 
and  cost  is;67(J,000.  Charlestown  has  manufactures  of  steam- 
engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  chemicals,  stone-ware,  brass- 
ware,  brushes,  sugar,  soap,  leather,  mechanics"  tools,  gas  fix- 
tures, whips,  drain-pipes,  Xew  England  rum,  tobacco,  oils, 
etc.  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  elevation  stands  the 
monument  to  commemorate  the  lialtleof  Binkkr  Hii,l((/.  v.). 
Charlestown  is  supplied  with  water  from  .Mystic  Laki'.  5  miles 
distant.  The  water-works  were  finished  in  I8(j4.  at  a  cost  of 
$1.461,"J.5y.  The  water  flows  from  the  lake  1  mile  Ijy  grav- 
itation, is  then  pumped  bv  three  engines  to  a  reservoir  on 
Tuft's  Hill,  from  which  it  flows  4  miles,  and  supplies  Charles- 
town and  the  neighboring  towns,  Charlestown  was  perma- 
nently si'ltled  in  I(i2!t.  and  is  memorable  from  its  a.ssociatioris 
with  thc'  Itevoliition.  It  was  burned  by  the  British  on  the 
ilay  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  <-ity  was  chartered 
in  1847,  and  was  annexed  to  Boston  Oct.  13,  1873.  Pop. 
(1870)  28,33:3 ;  (181)0)  38,348,  for  the  three  wards  of  Boston 
which  comprise  this  former  city. 

Charlcslonii :  railroa<l  junction  ;  cajiital  of  .TefTerson  co., 
\\\>l  \'a.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  West  Virginia, 
ref.  ti-X).  It  has  a  fine  court-house  and  a  jail.  In  this  place 
.lohn  Brown  was  tried  and  executed  Dec.  2.  18.")!).  On  Oct.  18, 
1863,  a  Confederate  force  of  1,200  or  1.400  men  under  (ieii. 
Iinboden  surrounded  the  place  at  daylighl.  and  attacked  tlie 
Union  troops  stationed  lliiMV.  Being  surprised,  they  were 
panic-stricken,  anil,  flying  in  confusion,  were  nearly  all  cap- 
tured. The  |ilace  was  reca]itured  within  an  hour  by  a  force 
of  L'.S.  troops  under  Col.  George  1).  Wells,  and  the  Confed- 
eratesdriveii  from  the  town.     T'o]).  (1880)  2.01G ;  (1800)  2,287. 

Clinrlpstowii :  capital,  chief  town,  and  iiort  of  Xevis, 
West  Indies:  at  the  southwest  extremitv  of  the  island  (see 
map  of  West  Indies,  ref.  6-Ij).  I'op.  (1802)  1, COO.  It  has  a 
small  export  trade  in  sugar. 

Cliarlct,  sliaar  lav'.  Xiioi.as  Toi'SS.m.n't:  mililarv  painter; 
li.  in  I'aris,  Dec.  20",  17!I2:  d.  there  Dec.  10.  l84.'i:  puiiil  of 
Baion  (ii-os;  visited  England  in  lS3(i  with  (iericanll,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend:  was  one  of  the  first  French  painters 
to  apply  naturaiislic  treatment  to  pictures  of  battles  and 
soldiers'  life,  and,  besides  numerous  works  in  oil,  executed  a 
great  number  of  lithographs.  Wim.ia.m  -\.  CoFi'iN. 

Charlevillp,  sha'iir'Ic-veer :  a  town  of  France:  depart- 
ment of  .\rilennes;  on  the  river  Meuse,  which  separates  it 


from  M(5zicres  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  2-G).  It  is  well  built 
and  handsome,  and  has  a  college  and  a  large  public  library; 
also  manufactures  of  hardware,  nails,  copjier,  leather,  etc. 
.\  suspension  bridge  crosses  the  river  here.  This  [ilace  was 
formerly  fortified.     Pop.  (189G)  17,80.'). 

Charlevoix  :  village  :  capital  of  Charlevoix  co.,  Mich,  (see 
niaji  of  .Michigan,  ref.  4-1);  on  Chicago  and  West  Michigan 
1{.  K.  and  Pine  river:  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Eakc 
Jlichigan  :  is  a  summer  resort,  and  has  trade  in  lumlier  and 
fish.     Pop.  (1880)  ,-)12;  (1800)  1.40G;  (1894)  1,796. 

Clliirlpvoix,  Pif;Ki!K  Fuan(;ois  .\avikk,  de  :  Jesuit  traveler 
and  historian  :  b.  at  St.-(^uentin.  France,  Oct.  20, 1682.  He 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Canada  in  1720,  and  descended  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  in 
French,  a  IJi.s/nri/  and  (jeiii'rdl  Dcicrip/inn  of  Ju/xitt  (I'aris, 
1736);  a  Jlisinri/  and  Oenfi'd/  Ih'srnjifitni  (if  J\fir  Frtmce 
(3  vols.,  1744 :  Eng.  trans,  by  John  Oilmary  Sliea,  Xew  York, 
6  vols.,  1865-72);  and  a  I/isfory  of  Paraijuay  (1756,3  vols.; 
Eng.  trans.  London.  1769,  2  vols.).     1).  Feb.  1,  1761. 

Charlotte  shaar'lot:  a  city  and  railroad  junction;  ca|iilal 
of  Eaton  CO.,  Jlich.  (for  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  Mich- 
igan, ref.  7-1);  19  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  It  has  imposing 
church  and  .school  edifices,  fine  water-work.s,  electric  aiul 
gas  lights,  and  several  carriage  and  furniture  factories. 
Pop.  (1880)2,910;  (1890)3,867:  (isl)4i  4.350. 

ElUTOK  OK  '■  IvEl'lBLICAX." 

Charlotte:  a  city  and  railroad  center:  capital  of  Meck- 
lenburg CO.,  X.  C.  (for  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  X'^orth 
Carolina,  ref.  3-E).  It  has  Biddle  I'niversity,  two  large 
public  schools,  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  various 
manufactories.  Gold  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  vicin- 
ity. There  is  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  mint  in  this  city.  The 
city  has  4  banks,  4  local  liuilding  and  loan  associations,  10 
churches,  water-works,  macadamized  streets,  a  park  and  li- 
brary. .\verage  temperature  during  the  vear  about  (iO  P. 
Pop.'  (1880)  7,094 ;  ( 1 8!)0 1  1 1 .55  7. 

Secretary  ok  Ciiamiskr  ok  Commicrik. 

Charlotte  Ainalie. -a"!i-maali"e-e:  a  town  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies;  capita!  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  (see  map 
of  West  Indies,  ref.  fi-K).  It  stretches  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  with  white-walled,  red-roofed  houses,  contrasting  with 
the  palms  on  the  neighboring  hills.  It  has  a  good  harbor 
and  an  extensive  trade,  being  a  free  port.  It  is  a  station  for 
tli(!  mail-packets  which  plv  between  Soiithaiii]iton  and  the 
West  Indies.     Pop.  (1887)  13.000,  mostly  blacks. 

Charlotte  Harbor:  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  ; 
in  He  Soto  County:  is  nearly  24  miles  long,  and  sheltered 
from  the  sea  by  several  islands  (see  map  of  Florida,  ref.  8-1). 
It  is  shallow,  iis  greatest  depth  being  nearly  10  feet,  (iood 
ovsters  and  fish  abound  here.  Cattle  arc  exported  to  Key 
West.     Po]i.  of  i)recinct  (1890)  182. 

Charlot'teiibiirg :  a  town  of  Prussia:  |)roviiice  of  Bran- 
denburg: on  the  river  Spree:  3  miles  W.  of  Berlin,  at  the 
end  of  the  Thiergarten  )iark  (see  map  of  German  Empire, 
ref.  3-G).  It  has  a  jialace  with  a  fine  jiark  and  a  famous 
palinery,  and  a  mausoleum  in  which  are  statues  of  Frederick 
William  III.  and  Queen  Louisa,  bv  Kaucli.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  hosiery.  "Poii.  (1880)  30,446;  (1890) 
76,873;  (1895)  132,377. 

Char'lottesville:  city  and  railroad  junction;  capital  of 
.VIbeinarle  Co.,  Va.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  \"ir- 
giiiia,  ref.  5-G):  on  I  hi'  liivanna  river:  97  miles  by  railroad 
W.  X.  W.  of  Richmond,  61  miles  by  railroad  X'.  N.  E.  of 
Lynchburg,  and  115  miles  S.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  One 
mile  W.  of  this  town  is  the  Univei-sity  of  Virginia,  founded 
in  1819  by  Thomas  JefTei-son,  and  endowed  by  the  Stale. 
Here  are  "cloth,  agricultural  im|)leiiients,  tobacco,  hosiery, 
underwear,  and  other  factories,  and  an  excellent  water-sup- 
ply. The  city  has  an  academy  and  several  schools.  Monti- 
cello,  the  former  residence  of  JefEerson,  is  3  miles  distant. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,676;  (1800)  5,591. 

Editor  of  "  Jeffer.soxias  Repitilican." 

Chnr'lottetowii:  capita!  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  of 
Queeii'sCounty:  situated  on  I'rince  Edward  Island  Railway 
and  on  the  north  bank  of  East  river,  near  the  south  coast 
(see  mail  of  Quebec,  etc.,  ref.  1-B).  It  lias  an  excellent  har- 
l)or  and  a  large  export  tiade.  The  town  is  well  laid  out.  and 
has  a  fine  colonial  building,  posl-oflice,  and  athena'uiii,  a 
normal  school  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  the  seat  of  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  St.  Dunstan's  (lioman  Catholic)  College, 
and  a  Methodist  college.     It  has  excellent   public  schools, 
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and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bislioj).  Pop.  (1891) 
11,374. 

Chamiides,  kaar'rai-deez  (in  Gr.  XopfiiSijs) :  an  Athenian 
philosopher ;  b.  about  450  B.  c. ;  uncle  of  Phito  and  a  pupil 
of  Socrates.  He  was  one  of  the  tyrants  who  obtained  power 
by  the  aid  of  Lysander  the  Spartan,  and  was  killed  in  battle 
by  the  army  of  Thrasybulus  about  404  B.  c. 

Cha'ron  (in  Gr.  Xapaii'):  in  classic  mythology,  the  ferry- 
man who  transported  the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers 
of  the  infernal  regions.  An  obolus  was  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  dead  at  tmrial  in  compensation  for  this  service.  The 
poets  feigned  that  he  was  tlie  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

Charoii'das  (in  Gr.  XaptivSas) :  an  eminent  Greek  legis- 
lator :  h.  at  Catania,  in  Sicily  :  flourished  about  050  B.  c.  He 
composed  laws  in  verse,  wiiieh  were  adopted  l)y  tlie  Athe- 
nians and  other  nations. 

Cha'roii  of  Lamp'sacus :  one  of  the  early  writers  of  his- 
tory preceding  Herodotus,  known  as  Logographers  {q.  v.) ; 
flourisheil  4<s6-465  B.  c.  He  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Per- 
sians (nepo-iKo)  and  Annals  of  Lampsacus.  The  scant  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  iluller's  Fragmenta  Historicorum 
(rracorum.  vol.  i.,  pp.  32-35.  See  Neumann,  De  Charone 
Lampsaceno  (1880). 

Charpentier.  shalirpaan'ti-ay'.  Louis  Ei-gexf. :  military 
and  genre  painter:  b.  in  Paris.  June  1.  1811;  d.  there  Dec. 
16.  18StO;  pupil  of  Gerard  and  Leon  Cogniet ;  third<-lass 
medal.  Salons  1841  and  1857;  an  artist  of  fair  ability  who 
was  Professor  of  Design  at  Versailles  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. One  of  his  works,  Battle  of  Tcheriiaia  (1857).  is  in  the 
Versailles  Museum.  W.  A.  C. 

Charr :  a  beautiful  fish  (Salvelin  us  alpinns)  of  the  salmon 
family,  abounding  in  cold,  clear  brooks  and  ponds  in  North- 
ern Europe ;  the  same  or  a  very  similar  species  also  in 
Greenland  or  British  America.     Compared  with  the  true 


The  northern  charr. 

trout  (SaJmo).  the  charr  (Salvelinus)  differs  in  the  very 
small  scaU's,  the  presence  of  red  spots  instead  of  black,  and 
in  the  structin-e  of  its  vomer.  The  charr  are  in  general 
more  beautiful  and  more  retiring  than  the  trout,  and  more 
valued  as  game  fish.  Several  species  of  cliarr  occur  in 
America,  the  best  known  being  the  so-called  "  brook  trout," 
or  "  speckled  trout,"  of  the  East,  Salvelinus  fontinaUs. 

D.  S.  Jordan. 

Charri^res,  shaar'ri-ar',  ^Fadame  Saixt-Hyacisthe,  de: 
French  authoress;  b.  in  Holland  in  1740;  wrote  several  ro- 
mances :  Letlres  Xeuchnteloixes  (1784)  and  Caliste  (1786). 
She  was  intimate  with  Benjamin-Constant,  and  their  corre- 
spondence has  been  published.     D.  Dec.  20,  1805. 

Cliarroii,  shalir  roh',  Pierrk  :  a  celebrated  French  preach- 
er and  moralist :  b.  in  Paris  in  1541 :  d.  Xov.  16,  1603.  A 
friend  and  disciple  of  Montaigne,  lie  had  yet  found  the  law 
intolerable  and  entered  the  Church,  even  desiring  to  become 
a  monk.  His  age  when  this  determination  was  adopted,  or 
perhaps  his  powers  as  a  preacln'r.  had  caused  him  to  be  re- 
fused permission,  however.  Curiously  enough,  the  skeptical 
spirit  of  his  master  imposed  itself  upon  him.  and  when  his 
famous  treatise,  De  In  Sagesse  (On  Wisdom),  appeared  in 
1601  (larger  edition  in  1604;  Eng.  trans.  New  York.  1891), 
it  appeared  in  many  ways  to  substitute  natia'al  morality  for 
Christian  faith.  It  was  vfheniently  attacked,  liut  had  a 
great  effect  in  its  time.  It  shi>ulcl  be  added,  however,  that 
Ills  earlier  treatises,  Les  troii  lVci7<'x  (1593)  and  Discours 
Chretiens  (1600),  are  thoroughly  Christian  In  spirit. 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Chart :  a  hydrographlc  map  for  tlie  use  of  navigatoi-s ; 
the  projection  of  some  portion  of  the  sea  or  coast  on  a  plane 
surface.  Charts  are  generally  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  Mercator's  projection.  In  the  Englisli  and  U.  S.  serv- 
ices, after  coasts  have  been  surveyed  by  the  (Tovcrnment, 
charts  are  engraved  and  sold  at  prices  below  their  cost  in 


order  to  encourage  their  general  use.  The  navigating  charts, 
showing  the  dangers  of  the  coasts  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  are  usually  on  a  uniform 
scale,  and  the  U.  S.  charts  are  generally  on  the  polyconic 
projection.  The  preparation  of  charts  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  hydrographical  department  at  the  Admiralty 
in  England,  and  in  the  L^  S.  of  the  coast  survey  and  of 
the  hydrographlc  office. 

Cliarta  Epispastica.  kaar  ta-ep-i-spiis  ti-ka  [Lat.,  draw- 
ing (or  blistering)  paper]:  the  pharmaceutical  name  for 
blistering  paper.  It  is  prepared  by  applying  to  one  surface 
of  smootli  bibulous  paper  a  mixture  of  oil.  wax.  spermaceti, 
resin,  Canada  balsam,  water,  and  powdered  cantliaride.s. 
When  applied  to  the  skin  It  adheres,  and  after  a  time  raises 
a  blister  as  perfectly  as  the  blistering  cerate  does,  while  it  is 
much  cleaner  and  more  easily  applied. 

^'arious  charfce  enipltii^tied-.  or  adherent  medicated  papers 
(papiers  emplasfiques),  are  employed  by  many  French  phy- 
sicians Instead  of  the  less  neat  and  convenient  plasters  of 
ordinary  pharmacy. 

Charte.  shaart :  the  name  .applied  in  Prance  (1)  to  the 
"  Grand  Cliarter "  of  John  II.,  prepared  by  the  States- 
General  and  agreed  to  by  the  king ;  this  was  the  basis 
upon  which  the  States-General  asserted  their  liberties  at 
the  eommeneemont  of  the  Revolution;  (2)  that  by  which 
Louis  XVlll.  in  1814  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  (3)  that  of  1830.  which  was  sworn  to  by  Louis  Philippe, 
recognizing  the  popular  sovereignty.     See  France. 

Charter  [0.  Fr.  chartre  <  Lat.  chartula.  a  small  paper, 
derlv.  of  chnrta.  paper] :  a  formally  written  instrument 
given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  other  transaction 
between  man  and  man ;  an  insti-ument  executed  with  form 
and  solemnity  bestowing  rights  and  privileges.  In  public 
law  the  term  is  applied  to  those  formal  deeds  or  instru- 
ments by  which  sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  subjects,  or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guar- 
antees those  of  a  colony.  The  founders  of  several  of  tlie 
British  American  colonies,  now  States  of  the  LTnion,  ob- 
tained charters  from  the  King  of  England  for  the  same.  In 
municipal  law  the  word  is  principally  used  to  designate  a 
grant  of  franchises,  privileges,  or  estates  obtained  from  the 
sovereign  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal.  A  leading 
instance  Is  found  in  the  creation  of  corporations.  In  early 
times  cor]iorations  were  created  principally  in  tills  manner. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  municipal  ctirporations  could 
at  first  be  created  in  any  other  way  than  by  royal  cliarter. 
The  better  opinion  is  that  there  could  be  no  valid  charters 
other  than  royal.  It  is  now  quite  frequent  to  originate 
them  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  incorporation  in 
that  case  has  the  force  of  a  statute.  There  are  certain  spe- 
cial rules  appertaining  to  royal  chartei's  as  distlngulslied 
from  corporations  created  by  act  of  Parliament.  Thus  tlii' 
king  can  not  limit  the  perpetuity  of  a  cor]ioration.  while 
Parliament  may.  Accordingly,  when  tlie  Bank  of  England 
was  established  by  way  of  experiment,  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment was  called  in  to  limit  its  duration.  A  general  statute 
now  confers  that  power  upon  the  king  to  limit  the  time  of 
corporate  existence.  So  tlie  crown  can  not  force  a  new 
charter  upon  an  already  existing  corporation.  The  king 
can  not  ilerogate  from  his  own  grant.  Parliament  may 
abolish  tiie  institution  or  modify  it  at  pleasure.  Nor  can 
the  king  remove  corjiorators  at  discretion,  as  each  corpor- 
ator Is  supposed  to  have  a  freehold  estate.  So  a  charter  can 
not  create  exclusive  right  or  prohibit  trade,  or  In  any  way 
change  the  establislied  law  of  the  land.  The.se  iiroposltlons 
are  of  but  little  jiraetical  use  in  the  U.  S.,  as  since  the  Revo- 
lution corjiorations  are  created  by  act  of  the  legislature. 
There  Is  a  number  of  municipal  and  other  charters  in  exist- 
ence which  were  granted  by  the  king  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  wliicli  remain  in  force  notwith.standing  thechange 
of  goveriiiiient.     See  fiirlher  under  Corporation. 

T.  W.  DwionT. 
Charterhouse  [a  corruption  of  Chartreuse ;  see  Car- 
TUfsiAXs]:  a  hospital  and  school  in  London;  founded  in 
1611  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  reve- 
nues of  more  than  twenty  manors,  lordshl|is,  and  other 
estates.  It  was  originally  a  Carthusian  monasteiT  founded 
In  1371.  It  is  an  asylum  for  poor  brethren,  the  number  of 
whom  is  limited  to  eighty,  and  they  must  be  bacheloi-s, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  fifty  yeais  old. 
Each  brother  receives,  besiiles  food  and  lodging,  an  allow- 
ance of  i'26  a  year  for  his  clothing,  etc.  Tlie  school  is  for 
the  benefit  of  "the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
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charge  of  education  is  too  onerous."  The  number  of 
scholiirs  is  Uinitnd  to  forty-four,  but  in  188!)  there  were  460 
(lav  aii<i  hoartliiif;  impils  who  were  nut  eharily  scholai's. 
In  18!*3  there  were  501)  pupils.  Among  the  eminent  men 
cilucated  hire  were  Addison,  John  Wesley,  George  Grote, 
Bishop  Tliirlwall.  and  Thackeray.  Tlie  reputation  of  the 
school  is  high.  In  1872  the  scliool  was  removed  to  Godal- 
ming.  where  it  occupies  a  large  i|uadrangle,  with  a  gatehouse 
tower  l.'!()  feet  higli  and  a  chapel  ricli  in  stained  glass.  Head- 
master, Rev.  W.  Ilaig  Brown,  LL.  I). 

Chnrteris,  chaarterz,  AitrniUAi.i)  IIamii.tox.  P.  T).  :  a 
Scotch  cliviiic;  b.  at  Waniphray.  Duml'ries.  Dec.  13,  183.5. 
He  graduated  from  the  Univi-i-sity  of  Kdinburgh  B.  A. 
18.53.  and,  after  pa.storates  in  St.  yuivox.  New  Abbey,  and 
the  Park  chui-ch,  Glasgow,  became  in  18G8  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  the  rniversity  of  Kdinburgh.  In  1868 
he  foundcrl  the  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee,  of 
which  he  still  remains  convener.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaml  in  18!)'3.  Be- 
sides a  biography  of  Dr.  .James  RobertsdU  (Kdinburgh,  1863), 
he  published  CdiKJiiiciti/  (1880);  77ie  AV«'  Testament  Scrip- 
iunx  (London,  1883),  being  the  Croall  lectures  for  1882; 
and  many  contributions  to  periodicals.  He  wsis  the  origi- 
nator and  first  editor  of  the  uuigazine  Life  and  Work. 

Willis  J.  Bekcher. 

ChartPr  Oak  :  a  tree  which,  famous  in  colonial  history, 
once  stood  in  Hartford,  Conn.     The  legend  runs  that  when 


Ctiarter  oak. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  went  to  Hartford  in  1687,  by  command 
of  King  .James  II.,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  charter 
of  the  colony,  the  charter  was  concealed  by  Ca[)t.  James 
Wailsworth  in  a  hollow  of  this  oak.  This  liistoric  tree  was 
lilown  down  bv  a  gale  Aug.  21,  1856,  but  a  sketch  had  been 
made  of  it  in  i8-l8. 

('hiirter-itarty  [Fr.  chartre-partie — so  called  from  sucli 
documents  being  at  one  time  made  in  duplicate  (in  Fr. 
parti),  aiul  one  given  to  each  party  concerned,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  indenture]:  a  contract  in  which  the  owner  of  a 
vessel,  or  (in  a  foreign  port)  the  master  jis  the  agent  of  the 
owner,  lets  the  vi'S.sel  or  a  portion  of  her  to  a  second  party 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  port  to  another  port ; 
hence  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  "chartered."  .•\  charter-party 
nuiy  be  in  cllect  a  lease  of  a  vessel,  in  which  ca-se  the  char- 
terer has  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  bailee  for  hire,  furnish- 
ing his  own  crew,  provisions,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  a  contract  of 
attreightment.  under  which  the  owner  mans  and  equips  the 
vessel,  incurs  ordiiuirily  the  responsil)ilities  of  a  Commox 
C.\RRIKK  {<j.  r.),  and  has  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  his  freight. 
In  a  charter-party  of  alfreightment  it  is  customary  to  de- 
scribe the  ship  and  her  location,  and  to  specify  the  voyage  to 
lie  iierfornii'd  and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo  is  to  be  car- 
ried. On  the  [lart  of  the  shin-owners  it  is  covenanted  that 
she  shall  be  seaworthy  and  siutably  equipped  for  the  voyage  ; 
that  she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  cargo  on  a  given  day, 
wait  its  complete  delivery  for  a  certain  period,  SJiil  for  the 
stipulated  port  when  laden  if  the  weather  for  the  time  per- 
mits, continue  her  voyage  without  uuiu'cessary  deviation, 
anil  di'liver  the  full  cargo  on  payment  of  freight.  The 
freighter's  [lortion  of  the  contract  obliges  him  to  load  and 
uidoad  at  suitable  perifKls  under  specified  penalties,  and  to 
pay  the  freight  as  agreed.     The  master  must  not  take  on 


board  anv  contraband  goods,  or  otherwise  act  so  as  to  render 
the  vessel  liable  to  seizure. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturoes  Allen. 

Cliartior.  shalir'ti-ay',  Alain:  a  French  poet  aiul  prose- 
writer  of  great  repute  in  the  lifteenth  century  ;  b.  at  Bayeiix, 
in  Noruuindv,  about  1392 ;  d.  not  later  than  1441.  He 
studied  in  the  University  of  Paris,  entered  the  service  of 
Charles  VI..  aiul  was  clerk,  notary,  and  financial  secretary 
to  Charles  VII.  As  a  [loet  he  is  closely  connected  with  the 
school  of  the  fourteenth  century — Guillaume  de  Maehaut, 
Eustache  DeschamifS,  Froissart,  and  Christine  de  Pisan — 
writers  of  ballades,  rondeaiix.  rirelais,  and  similar  quaint 
and  difficult  forms.  He  delights  also  in  allegorical  and 
controversial  love  verse,  and  in  moralizing  ijoetical  essays. 
In  prose  he  has  much  the  same  characteristics.  His  style  is 
overloaded  with  Latinisms,  and  is  at  tiiiu's  strangely  contort- 
ed. At  ot  her  times,  however,  it  has  a  gravit  y  and  balance  that 
[)resage  the  new  prose  soon  to  appear  in  the  Mhnoires  of 
Commines:  and  when  he  is  touched  by  the  ills  of  his  coun- 
try he  becomes  even  eloquent.  His  chief  poetical  work 
consists  of  his  lyric  poems,  his  Tin'riaire  des  Kobles.  his 
Livre  de.s  quatre  Damts,  and  his  Bella  Dame  sans  merci. 
whose  name  and  fame  long  endured.  In  prose,  besides  sev- 
eral interesting  Latin  letters  aiul  treati.ses,  he  wrote  Le 
Quadriloyue  Jitvecfif,  Le  Curial.  Chronique  de  Charles  VII., 
anil  one  or  two  other  pieces  of  less  moment.  His  fame  is 
illustrated  by  the  apocryphal  story  of  the  kiss  given  him  by 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  t^ueen  ot  France,  who  ileclarcd  she 
meant  not  to  kiss  the  man,  "  but  t  he  mout  h  whence  had  is- 
sued so  nuiny  golden  words."  His  influence  upon  his  con- 
tem[)oraries  was  great,  and  even  foreigners,  like  the  English 
Lydgate,  studied  him  with  ardor.  See  Dehuinay,  These  sur 
Alain  Chartier  (1876),  which  contains  full  bibliographical 
infornuition.  The  only  available  edition  of  the  works  of 
Alain  Chartier  is  as  vet  (1893)  that  of  Andre  Duchesne, 
Paris.  1617.  '  A.  E.  Marsh. 

Chartism  :  a  movement  in  British  politics  for  the  allevia- 
tion ol  the  sufferings  of  the  artisan  and  other  laboring 
classes,  and  named  tor  the  docnment  in  wliich  the  agitators 
presented  their  demands  to  the  world.  After  the  reforms 
of  Lord  Grey  in  1832,  there  remained  great  discontent 
among  the  workpeople  of  Great  Britain.  In  1838  sis  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Workingmen's  Association,  and  together 
they  fornuilated  what  was  known  as  The  People's  Charier. 
It  demanded  six  specific  reforms,  viz. :  (1)  annual  parliaments; 
(2)  universal  suffrage;  (3)  the  ballot:  (4)  no  property  quali- 
fication for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  (5)  salaries 
for  iiarliamentary  representatives;  (6)  electoral  districts 
evenlv  aiiportioned  by  population.  The  methods  of  agita- 
tion were  those  of  O'Coniudl.  who  was  a  Chartist  leader,  and 
huge  meetings  were  held,  not  wanting  in  intemperance  of 
speech.  The  Norlhern  Star,  founded  by  Fergus  O'Connor, 
became  the  new.spaper  organ  of  the  movement  and  gained  a 
circulation  of  .50,000.  then  an  extraordinary  achievement.  In 
1839  the  National  Charter  Association  was  organized  in  Bir- 
mingham on  the  same  platform,  aiul  reached  a  member- 
ship" of  40,000.  But  it  was  not  until  1848  that  the  mag- 
nitude and  intensity  of  the  movement  was  disclosed.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  depression  in  iiulustry  aiul  of  revo- 
lutionary excitement  all  over  Europe.  Men  went  out  to 
drill  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester.  Crowds  assemliled  to 
listen  to  violent  harangues:  revolutionary  organizations 
were  suspected  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Great  Britain  : 
the  governing  classes  were  alarmed.  In  several  northern 
cities  the  po|)ular  gatherings  were  dispersed  by  the  sol- 
dierv  and  garrisons  were  maintained  in  them.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  500,000  peo|ile  would  a.sscmble  on  Apr.  10,  on 
Kennington  Common,  London,  to  present  a  petition  signed 
by  6.0t)0.(K)0  t  o  Parliament .  The  procession  was  forbidden  by 
the  Government,  the  military  was  iiosled  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  command  the  city,  170,000  siiccial  constables 
were  enrolled,  among  whom  was  Louis  Bonaparte  (after- 
ward Napoleon  III.).  The  assembly  was  held  and  .50.000 
attended;  the  procession  was  abandoned ;  the  petition. was 
presented  to  Parliament,  scrutinized,  and  the  signatures 
shrank  on  enuiiuM-ation  and  verification.  The  Chartist 
movement  raiiidlv  declined,  partly  owing  to  the  improving 
condition  of  lalior.  and  partly  owing  to  the  legisl.itlve  con- 
cessions to  the  People's  Charter  made  in  reform  bills,  such 
as  the  extension  ot  suffrage,  the  redistribution  of  parlia- 
mentary seats,  and  the  adoption  of  the  ballot.  Although 
the  People's  Charter  ceased  to  be  a  platform  of  agitation, 
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the  Chartist  disturbances  led  to  a  larger  recognition  of 
labor  interests  as  a  factor  in  legislation  and  in  British 
polities.  See  Carlyle  on  Chartism  ;  McCarthy,  History  of 
our  own  Times ;  Cooper's  Life. 

Chartran,  shaartraan',  Theobald:  portrait  and  figure 
painter  ;  contemporary  :  b.  at  Besangon  :  pupil  of  Cabanel : 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  1877  :  second-class  medal,  Paris  Expo- 
sition. 1889 ;  Legion  of  Honor  1890.  His  small  portraits 
are  finely  drawn  and  cleverly  painted.  At  the  Salon  of 
1892  he  exhibited  a  masterly  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Chartres.  shaart'r  (anc.  Aulriciim):  a  city  of  France; 
capital  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir ;  "on  the  river 
Eure,  and  on  the  railway  which  connects  Paris  with  Le 
jNlans :  49  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris  (see  map  of  Prance,  ref.  4-E). 
It  is  built  at  the  base  and  on  tlie  declivity  of  a  steep  hill. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Here  is  a  Gothic 
•cathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  said  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect in  France  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  one  of  them 
383  feet  high,  with  rich  ornamentation,  and  the  other  ex- 
ceedingly massive.  Chartres  has  two  other  remarkable 
churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  public  library  of  about 
30,700  volumes;  also  manufactures  of  hosiery,  hats,  leather, 
■etc.  Here  is  a  large  weekly  market  for  grain  and  flour. 
During  the  Mi<l(lle  Ages  Chartres  was  the  capital  of  the 
■district  of  Chartrdin,  made  a  duchy  by  Francis  I.,  and 
given  as  an  appanage  to  the  Dukes  of  Orleans.  Hence  the 
■title  Duke  of  Cliartres  was  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Jlore  recently  the  same  title  was  given  to 
Prince  Robert  of  Orleans,  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
■and  second  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Orleans,  Pop.  (1891) 
23.108;  (1890)23.182. 

Chartreuse,  shaar'troz',  La  (Jrande :  a  large  and  famous 
monastery  iu  tlie  French  Alps;  12  miles  N.  X.  E.  of  Gre- 
noble ;  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  impressive  scenery  ;  3.281 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Bruno 
in  1084,  some%vhat  higher  up  the  mountain  than  the  present 
'buildings.  The  name  of  the  order,  Carthusians,  comes  from 
this  convent,  anil  the  English  Charterhouse  is  a  corruption 
of  its  name.  The  buildings  are  extensive,  but  rudely  built, 
and  date  from  1689,  The  monastery  had  been  repeatedly 
burned  before  the  present  structure  was  built.  The  monks 
were  stripped  of  their  pos.sessions  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  abandoned  the  convent  until  1826.  They  have  never 
recovered  their  former  wealth  and  dignity.  They  manufac- 
ture a  famous  Lkjuki'r  {q.  v.),  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  monastery.     See  Charterhouse. 

Char'tnlary  (Late  Lat.  chariularia):  literally,  a  rec- 
■ord  or  register.  This  term  is  specially  applied  to  certain 
rolls  or  books  in  whichcorporations.  especially  religious  and 
civil  corporations,  keep  a  record  of  their  charters  and  privi- 
leges granted  them  by  the  statute,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
early  Latin  Church  a  custodian  of  the  charters,  records,  etc., 
of  the  Church  was  also  so  called.  Some  of  these  chartula- 
ries  (late  back  in  France  as  far  as  the  tenth  century,  but  it 
wa-s  not  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  that  they 
were  generally  kept  by  corporations.  Their  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  frequently  contained  archaeological  and 
genealogical  information  of  great  historical  value.  JIany 
important  chart  ularies  have  been  printed. 

Charybdis.  ka-rili  dis  (in  (Jr.  Xipv^^aV  now  called  Galo- 
faro  ;  an  incessat\1  undulation,  rather  than  a  whirlpool,  on 
the  Sicilian  side  of  the  Strait  of  .Messina,  opposite  the  rock 
of  Scylla.  It  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of  currents,  and  is 
seldom  dangerous.  It  was  anciently  much  dreailed  by 
mariners.  See  Rear-.\diniral  William  ITenrv  Smyth'smono- 
graph  on  the  Jlediterranean,  p.  .519.  8vo,  18-54. 

In  Greek  mythology  Cliarybilis  was  a  daughter  of  Posei- 
don, and  was  killed  by  Zeus  with  a  thunderbolt  and  hurled 
into  the  sea.  where  she  henceforth  drew  the  approaching 
ships  into  the  deep. 

Chase,  DrDi,EV:  b.  in  Cornish.  X.  H..  Dec.  30.  1771;  an 
uncle  of  S.  P.  Chase;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1794; 
chief  justice  of  Vermont  (1817-21),  and  U.  S.  Senator  from 
1813  to  1817,  and  again  from  1825  to  1831.  I),  in  Randolph, 
Vt..  Feb.  23.  !.S4G. 

Chase,  Georoe.  LL.  B.  :  b.  in  Portland,  Jle..  Dec.  29, 
1849;  graduated  at  Vale  College,  Comiecticut,  1870,  and  at 
Columbia  Collegi;  Law  School,  S'ew  Vork  city,  1873.  In 
187.5  was  appointed  iussistaiil  Profes,si)r  of  Munici|)al  Law  in 
the  last-named  institution,  and  in  1878  Professor  of  Criminal 
Law,  Torts,  and  Procedure ;   dean  of  the  Xew  Vork  Law- 


School  1891 :  published  an  edition  of  Blackstone"s  Com- 
mentaries known  as  the  American  SfuJenlx'  Blackstone 
(1877).  and  edited  Johnson's  Beady  Legal  Adviser  {\8S0); 
contributed  many  legal  articles  to  Johnson's  Universal 
Cycluptedia. 

Chase.  Irah.  D.D.  :  b.  at  Stratton,  Vt.,  Oct.  5.,  1793; 
graduated  at  Jliddlebury  College  in  1814  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  1817;  in  the  same  year  was  ordained 
to  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  labored  as  missionary'  in  West 
Virginia,  and  was  in  1818  appointed  Professor  of  IJanguages 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  first  Baptist  Theological 
School,  which  was  that  year  started  in  Philadelphia,  but  in 
1822  removed  to  W'ashington,  D.  C.  and  incorporated  with 
Columbian  College.  There  he  remained  till  1823,  in  which 
year  he  became  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  and  from  1836 
to  1845  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological  Institu- 
tion (which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding)  at 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  He  published  several  works,  mainly 
controversial.     D.  at  Xewton  Centre,  Mass.,  Xov,  1,  1864. 

Chase.  Philaxder.  D.  D.  :  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop ; 
uncle  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  (q.  v.) ;  b.  in  Cornish.  X.  H.,  Dec. 
14.  1775;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1796.  He  went  in 
1817  as  a  missionary  to  Ohio,  where  he  planted  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  became  Bishop  of  Ohio  in  1819.  resigned 
in  1831.  and  after  a  temporary  residence  in  Michigan  was 
made  Bishop  of  Illinois  in  1835.  He  founded  Kexyox  Col- 
lege (q.  v.).  trambier.  0.,  and  .Jubilee  College  (1838)  at  Rob- 
ins' Xest,  111.  Published  Reminiscences  (Xew  York.  1848,  3 
vols.).  D.  at  Jubilee  College,  Robins'  Xest,  111..  Sept.  20, 
1852.  The  resignation  by  Bishop  Chase  of  the  see  of  Ohio, 
on  account  of  difficulties  with  the  faculty  of  the  Theological 
School  at  Gambler,  and  his  subsequent  acceptance  of  the 
episcopate  of  Illinois,  gave  occasion  to  the  enactment  of  the 
canon  on  Episcopal  resignations  still  in  force  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church, 

Chase,  Plixy  Earle  :  educator ;  b.  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Aug.  18.  1820;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1889. 
While  engaged  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  in  Phihwleljihia, 
and  afterward  in  mercantile  life,  he  employed  his  leisure 
in  metaphysical,  philological,  and  physical  studies,  produc- 
ing many"  able  and  learned  papers,  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  in 
various  scientific  journals,  several  of  which  were  copied  in 
the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zines and  other  foreign  journals.  These  articles  procured 
him  wide  distinction  as  a  man  of  science.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  Processor  of  Physics,  and  later  of  Ijanguages.  in 
Ilaverford  College.  The  Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  was  awarded  to  him  in  1864 
for  the  ynmericfd  Relations  of  Gravity  and  Magnetism. 
Among  his  works  is  Elements  of  Meteorology  (1884).  I),  in 
Ilaverford,  Dec.  17.  1886. 

Chase.  Salmox  Portlaxd:  statesman  and  jurist;  son  of 
Ithamar  Chase,  a  farmer  of  Xew  Hampshire  ;  b.  in  Cornish, 
X.  II.,  .Tan.  13.  1808.  He  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Aquila 
Chase,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch  descent.  The  stock  to 
which  he  belonged  was  prolific  in  eminent  men.  His 
grandfather.  Samuel  Chase,  had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom 
received  an  education  at  Dartmouth  College.  During  the 
war  of  1812  Ithamar  Chase  engaged  in  the  glass  manufac- 
ture at  Keene.  X.  H..  but  this  business  resulted  unfortu- 
nately on  the  reintroduction  of  foreign  manufactures.  He 
died  in  1817.  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
Salmon's  education,  however,  was  not  neglected.  He  was 
first  sent  to  a  school  at  Windsor.  Vt..  and  when  twelve 
years  of  age  went  to  Ohio  to  live  with  his  uncle,  the  bishop, 
who  resided  near  Columbus.  Here  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween hard  work  on  the  bishop's  farm  and  hard  study  in 
the  bishop's  academy,  which  was  afterward  removed  to 
Cincinnati.  In  1823"  he  returned  to  Xew  Hampshire,  and 
the  next  year  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he 
graduated"  in  1826.  He  then  repaired  to  Washington,  and 
supported  himself  by  teaching  a  school  while  .studying  law 
under  the  direction  of  William  Wirt.  Here  he  obtained  his 
license  to  practice  law  in  1829.  and  in  the  spring  of  1830 
went  to  Cincinnati  to  pui-sue  his  profession.  During  the 
weary  hours  of  waiting  for  business  he  occupied  himself  in 
prcparingan  edition  of  the  Slatutesof  Ohio  with  notes  and 
an  liistorical  introduction.  This  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  in  1834  he  wa.s  appointed  solicitor  for  the  U.  S.  Bank  in 
Cinciinuiti.  From  this  period  he  never  wanted  employ- 
ment. 
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He  early  enpagcd  in  the  controversy  respootinj;  slavery 
anil  the  slave-power  in  the  V.  S.,  and  took  the  then  unpopu- 
lar anti-slavery  siile.  In  ls:iT  he  appeannl  as  counsel  for 
Jlatilda,  a  eoloreil  woman  elainied  a.s  a  fuf;itive  shive,  and 
took  the  ground  that  C(jnf;ress  had  no  rif.'lit  to  impose  on 
State  officers  the  duty  of  assistinf;  to  render  up  fugitive 
slaves,  nor  to  le<;islate  on  the  subject  at  all — tlnit  the  States 
were,  by  the  Constitution,  solely  responsible  for  tlie  perform- 
jinec  of  that  duty,  and  had  a  riglit  to  prescribe  such  pro- 
ceedin{;s  as  they  saw  fit  to  prevent  unjust  arrests  and  deten- 
tions. These  views  were  enforced  with  great  eloquence  and 
power,  though  unsucc<'ssful  at  that  time.  In  a  subsequent 
case  he  took  the  broad  ground  that  slaverv  was  a  local  in- 
stitution, dependent  upon  .State  laws  for  its  existence  and 
continuance.  Ilis  great  maxim  was,  "  Slavery  is  sectional, 
freedom  is  natioiud."  In  1842  he  was  <'mployed  to  defend 
Van  Zafldt.  tln'  original  of  Van  Tromp  in  i'licle  'J'ijih'h 
Cabin,  who  had  been  a  Kentucky  farmer,  but  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  wrong  of  slavery  had  liberate<l  his  slaves  and 
removed  to  Ohio,  iu>ar  Cincinnati.  Here  he  was  indicted, 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1793.  for  harboring  fugitive 
slaves  and  aiding  tliem  to  escape.  The  cause  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  where  it  was  ablv  argued 
by  >[r.  Chase  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  in  1846,  and  became 
one  of  the  rfiimi'x  ri'lihnx  of  tlie  country. 

The  suliject  had  now  become  fully  introduced  into  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Chase  was  virtually  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Liberty  party,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free-soil  party,  and  ultimately  of  the 
great  Republican  party,  which  became  the  means  of  pros- 
trating the  slave-|iower  and  abolishing  slavery  in  the  U.  S. 
A  convention  of  Ihis  party  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chase 
was  belli  at  Cnhnnlius,  (').,  in  Dec,  1841,  after  it  became 
ajiparent  tiiat  no  hope  was  to  be  ex|)ccted  from  President 
'I  yler  or  the  old  Whig  party  in  the  ilirection  of  anti-slavery. 
Other  conventions  were  held  at  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and 
Columbus  in  184-'{,  184-"),  1847,  and  1848,  resulting  in  the 
latter  year  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Huren  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  as  the  candidates  of  the  Free-soil  party  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  these  conventions.  He  presided  over  the  last,  and 
drew  u|)  the  platform  of  ]irincii)les  and  jxilicy  which  if 
adopted.  .Most  absorbing  and  prominent  among  these  at 
this  time  was  that  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  new  Territories. 

In  Feb.,  184!),  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
took  Ilis  seat  in  the  following  March,  where  he  uplield  the 
sectional  nature  of  slavery,  ojiposing  the  compromises  of 
1850.  Ill  Oct..  IS").'),  he  was  elected  (iovcrnor  of  <  »hio.  and 
re-elected  in  18.~)7.  In  ISliO  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  presidencv  liefore  the  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  following  session  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  he  was  again  chosen  Senator  of  the  U.  S., 
i)ut  had  s<'arcely  taken  his  seat  in  Mar.,  18(il,  when  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Lincoln  as  Secrcr'ary  of  the  'Preas- 
ury,  upon  the  duties  of  which  position  he  immediately 
filtered. 

He  found  the  treasury  empty  and  the  Govern'iient  credit 
below  par.  Hut  he  inaugurated  measures  which  met  the 
pressing  demands  of  a  gigantic  war,  amounting  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  millions  per  annum,  and  slimiilated  the  in- 
dustrial energies  of  the  country.  These  measures  can  not 
be  examined  in  detail.  They  belong  to  the  history  of  that 
struggle.  A  eanlinal  principle  kept  in  view  was  to  issue  a 
sufficient  amount  of  suih  s<'curitii's  and  notes  as  would  fur- 
Jlish  a  currency  that  would  enable  the  people  to  meet  their 
engagements  and  avoid  l)ankruptcy.  This  ke])!  them  in 
heart,  and  every  branch  of  industry  in  constant  activity. 
It  obviated  those  commercial  crises  which  are  the  usual  con- 
seiiiiences  of  such  wars.  This  financial  policy  was  largely 
due  to  the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Clia.se,  although 
able  financiers  in  Congress  and  out  gave  him  wise  and  ener- 
getic eo-o|)eration. 

One  of  the  measures  resorted  to.  which  should  be  noticed 
as  exciting  a  ditTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional 
}K)wer  of  Congress,  was  the  issue  by  the  Government,  in  Feb., 
1862.  of  currency  notes  which  were  made  a  legal  lender  in 
the  payment  of  debts.  It  is  due  to  Secretary  Chase  to  say 
that  wiiile  he  recommended  the  issue  of  the  notes,  the  mak- 
ing of  them  a  legal  tender  originated  in  Congress,  though 
acquiesced  in  by  iiim.  Another  measure  of  permanent  ini- 
Jiortance  to  the  country  was  the  establishment,  in  Feb.. 1803, 
•of  a  national  banking  system,  by  which  all  notes  issued  were 
to  be  based  on  funded  bonds  of  the  Government  of  equal  or 


greater  amount.  This  system  was  entirely  original  with 
Secretary  Chase,  and  will  probably  he  regarded  as  one  of  his 
greatest  achievements  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  lie 
hoped  that  it  would  eflectually  abolish  a  resort  to  State  bank 
issues  of  paper  currency,  which  it  is  known  he  latterly  re- 
garded as  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  and  prohibition 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  last  of  .Tune,  1864,  and  on  Dec.  6  following  he  wasap- 
pointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  in 
place  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  The  duties  of  his  new  office 
were  no  less  important  to  the  country  than  those  which  he 
resigned.  Many  of  the  momentous  questions  which  arose 
out  of  the  issues  of  the  war  had  to  be  ultimately  adjudicated 
by  the  high  tribunal  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside — 
questions  affecting  vast  private  interests  and  the  future  sta- 
bility of  the  Government.  It  was  the  singular  fortune  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase  that  he  bore  a  conspicuous  and  leailing 
part  not  only  in  the  great  political  movement  which  brought 
on  the  American  civil  war  ,ind  abolished  slavery,  but  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  that  war  and  in  the  final  settlement 
of  the  constitutional  issues  and  changes  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  The  status  and  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States: 
the  rights  of  their  citizens,  personal  and  political :  the  con- 
stitutionality of  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  executive  in 
various  matters  during  the  impulses  and  excitements  of  the 
war;  the  construction  of  those  ini])ortant  ainendmciifs  to 
the  Constitution  which  were  necessitated  by  the  event  of  the 
contest — these  were  among  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  called  to  decidf>.  As  presiding  officer  of 
the  court  and  as  a  constitutional  judge,  the  chief  justice 
fully  met  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
high  position.  Hut  bis  long  service  in  political  life  and  ab- 
sence from  the  bar  induced  him  to  lean  largely  upon  the 
experience  of  the  other  members  of  the  lieneh  in  matters  of 
technical  law.  In  every  case  of  public  coiise(|iience  depend- 
ing upon  constitutional  or  fundamental  principles  he  ex- 
hibited the  same  largeness  of  mind  which  characterized  his 
entire  career.  His  opinions  on  some  questions  have  been 
criticised  as  exhibiting  a  leaning  against  the  Federal  (iov- 
ernment  and  its  authority,  in  which  as  an  executive  officer 
he  had  taken  so  large  a  part.  For  example,  on  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legal-tender  notes  he  changed 
his  opinion  and  held  them  unconstitutional.  Hut  it  is  fairly 
due  to  him  to  accept  his  own  explanation,  that  he  assented 
to  the  law  as  a  pressing  necessity  when  [lassed,  but  subse- 
quent reflection  convinced  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  His 
opinions  are  characteiized  by  great  clearness  and  chasleness 
fit'  style,  and  may  be  cited  as  models  of  juridical  composi- 
tion. They  ever  betrayed  the  fine  scholar  and  the  inaeticed 
writer. 

In  1868  he  was  called  upon,  as  chief  justice,  to  preside 
over  the  Senate  pending  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson — the  only  instance  of  such  a  trial  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  June,  1870,  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  suffered  more  or  less  till  his  <leath.  He  attended 
the  regular  terms  of  court  commencing  in  Dec,  1871,  and 
Dec,  1872,  and  while  his  mind  still  remained  clear  and  his 
logical  powers  unimpaired,  his  powerful  frame  was  much 
enfeebled,  and  his  general  appearance  indicated  that  his 
tenure  of  life  was  by  a  slender  thread.  He  died  in  the  city 
of  \ew  York,  Jlay  7,  1873,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.     .See  his  Life  and  Public  Serrires  liy  Schuckers  (1874). 

Chase.  Samuel:  jurist;  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  Apr.  17, 
1741.  lie  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  1774  to  1778,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1796  he  be- 
came an  associate  justice  of  the  Suiireme  Court  of  the  V.  S. 
He  was  impeached  in  1804  for  misdemeanor  in  the  conduct 
of  several  political  trials,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  Senate. 
John  Randolph  was  one  of  the  instigatoi-s  and  managei-s  of 
this  impeachment.     D,  June  19,  1811. 

Cliaso.  Thomas.  LTj.  D.  :  brother  of  Pliny  Earle  Chase, 
noticed  above ;  b.  in  Worcester,  June  16,1827;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  with  high  honors  1848;  was  tutor  and 
Latin  professor  at  Harvard  for  three  years;  spent  two  years 
and  a  half  in  Europe;  studied  at  the"  rniversity  of  Berlin, 
(^n  his  return  he  was  appointed  (in  18o.'5)  Professor  of  Phi- 
lology and  of  Classic  Literal ure  at  Haverford  College,  and 
afterward  accepted  the  presidency  of  that  institution.  lie 
has  published  excellent  editions  "of  Vergil.  Horace,  Livy, 
and  .Juvenal;  a  volume  entitled  //eWo.s,  a  description  of  his 
personal  observations  in  Greec-e  in  1862;  and  also  many  oc- 
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casional  addresses  and  papers.  He  was  one  of  tlie  company 
of  scholars  who  prepared  the  xVnglo-American  revision  of 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Removed  late  in 
life  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  died  Oct.  5,  1803. 

Cliase,  William  Henry  :  b. in  Massachusetts  in  1798 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1815 :  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers;  first  lieutenant  1819, 
captain  1825,  major  1838.  The  events  of  the  war  of  1813 
having  shown  the  vulnerability  of  the  ports  of  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  especially  of  the  key  to  its  western  territory.  New 
Orleans,  Chase  was  assigned  to  duty  for  their  defense  in 
1819.  Forts  Pike  and  "Macomb  were  his  earliest  works. 
His  most  important  were  Ports  Pickens,  McRee,  and  Bar- 
rancas (qq.  t'.),  for  the  defense  of  Pensacola,  regarded  then 
as  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Gulf.  But  subsequently, 
as  senior  engineer  officer,  all  the  works  of  fortification  and 
of  river  and  harlmr  improvement  (e.  g.  the  Mississippi 
mouths)  came  under  his  supervision.  There  was  scarcely 
a  project  connected  with  the  development  of  the  region 
of  his  adoption  in  which  he  did  not  take  an  influential 
part.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  su- 
perintendent of  the  Military  Academy,  but  resigned  Oct. 
31  from  the  army  without  entering  on  its  duties.  He  es- 
poused the  Confederate  cause,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
seizure  of  the  Pensacola  navy-yard,  but  subsequently  took 
no  prominent  part  in  the  war.  D.  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
Feb.  8,  1870. 

Chase,  William  Merritt:  figure,  still-life,  and  portrait 
painter:  b.  Franklin  co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1849:  pupil  of  L.  E. 
Wilniarth,  New  York,  and  of  Wagner  and  Piloty,  Munich ; 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  (1879),  and  of 
American  Water-color  Society;  National  Academician  1890; 
second-class  medal,  Munich  Exposition,  1883;  second-class 
medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His  work  at  first  showed 
the  influence  of  the  Munich  school,  but  after  his  return  to 
New  York  in  1878  it  partook  more  of  the  French  methods 
of  to-day.  It  is  notable  for  admirable  technical  qualities, 
for  truth  to  nature,  and  artistic  arrangement.  His  portraits 
are  exceedingly  well  painted,  and  often  remarkable  for  ef- 
fective composition.  He  is  an  excellent  colorist  and  good 
draughtsman.  President  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
and  one  of  the  chief  instructors  in  tlie  Art  Students  League, 
New  York.  His  Jieadi/  fur  a  Ride  (1879)  is  in  the  Union 
League  Club,  New  York.  Studio  in  New  York.  Summer 
studio  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  where  he  is  the  head  of  the 
school  of  art  at  Shinnecock  Hills.        William  A.  Coffin. 

Chas'idim  [Heb.,  saints] :  a  name  applied  among  the 
ancient  Jews  to  a  sect  of  pietists  who  originally  aimed  at 
strict  ceremonial  purity  under  the  Mosaic  law,  warndy  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  the  Maccabees,  and  opposing  the  Hel- 
tenizing  tendencies  of  some  of  their  fellow  Israelites.  Some 
writers  believe  that  the  F,ssenes,  Pharisees,  and  other  strict 
followers  of  the  law  all  sprang  from  the  Chasidim,  but  that 
the  name  was  finally  taken  by  a  moderate  pai'ty,  who  re- 
ceived the  Iraditious  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  law.  In 
recent  times  the  name  is  a])plied  to  a  sect  of  Jews  who 
sprang  up  in  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who 
aim  at  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  piety  of  their  nation. 
Their  ceremonial  is  extremely  formal.  Their  peculiar  mysti- 
cal and  calialislir  doctrines  and  customs  are  repudiated  by 
the  orthodox  Jews.  They  are  now  chiefly  found  in  Eastern 
Europe.    See  Jewish  Sects. 

Chasing  [Fr.  enchdsser,  enshrine,  set;  deriv.  of  rhcisse, 
shrine,  case  <  Lat.  capsa.  box] :  the  art  of  oruamcntiug  met- 
als by  means  of  small  steel  tools,  generally  struck  with  a 
hammer.  By  these  means  the  metal  is  marked  with  lines, 
]iallei'ns,  etc.,  impressed  upon  its  surface.  The  art  differs 
friim  engraving  in  that  the  lines,  etc.,  are  impressed  and  not 
incised  ;  none  of  thi^  metal  is  cut  away.  It  is  common  to  or- 
nament silver  and  other  vessels  by  means  of  raised  jiatterns 
pHiduced  from  I  he  reverse  side  by  the  snarling  iron  (or,  as  it 
is  now  more  generally  called,  tlie  repoiiaxi  process).  When 
the  projections  and  emljossings  have  been  made,  roughly, 
the  vessel  is  filled  with  pilch,  which  is  allowed  to  harden, 
and  the  chaser  works  upon  the  outside,  the  thin  metal  being 
supi>orted  liy  the  pitch.  The  chasing-tools  then  push  back 
the  relief,  in  parts,  sharpen  the  edges,  define  and  outline  the 
j)attern,  and  complete  the  design.  Russell  Sturqis. 

Clias'ka:  village  and  railroad  junctiim  :  cajiital  of  Carver 
CO.,  Minn,  (for  location  nt  county,  .si'e  map  of  Minnesota, 
ref.  9-E),  in  u  township  of  its  own  name,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Minnesota  river,  32  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul  and 


20  miles  S.  W.  of  Minneapolis,  and  on  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis  R.  R.  and  the  C;.,  M.  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Chaska 
was  founded  in  1855.  It  has  county  buildings,  four  churches, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  a  great  brick  manufacturing 
center.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  JMinneapolis  and  Omaha 
R.  R.  passes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,068;  (1890)  2,210;  (1895)2,443. 

Editor  of  "  Valley  Herald." 
Cliasles,  shaal.  Michel  ;  geometer ;  b.  at  Epernon,  Prance, 
Nov.  13,  1793.  He  became  in  1846  Professor  of  the  Higher 
Geometry  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris.  His  princii)al 
field  of  study  was  modern  geometry.  His  most  imr)ortant 
works  are  Apergu  Historique  des  Methodes  en  Geometrie 
and  Traite  de  Oeometrie  Superieure.  the  latter  a  very  ele- 
gant presentation  of  the  subject.     D.  Dec.  18,  1880. 

Cliasles,  Victor  Euphemion  Philarete  :  journalist,  au- 
thor, and  Professor  of  Foreign  Literature  at  the  College  of 
Prance ;  1).  in  Mainvilliers,  near  Chartres,  France,  Oct.  8, 
1798;  ap]>renticed  to  a  printer  by  his  father,  a  prominent 
democratic  journalist  of  the  Revolution.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  assisted  Valpy  in  his  editions  of  the  classics, 
and  afterward  studied  in  Germany.  He  contributed  to 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  the  Beviie  i/cf  Deux  Mondes,  and 
many  other  journals,  and  made  admirable  translations  for 
the  kerue  Britiiiuu'que.  He  |iulilislied  books  on  C/io(7es /. 
and  his  Court,  Cromwell.  Sl]aks|iciin',  Mary  Stuart,  eigh- 
teenth century  in  England,  the  sixteenth  century  in  France, 
nineteenth-century  manners,  and  on  his  studies  of  Spain 
and  Germany.  1).  in  Venice,  July  18, 1873.  See  his  JJemoires 
(3  vols..  1876-78). 

CliassS,  David  Hendrik  :  Dutch  soldier :  b.  at  Thiel, 
Guelders,  Mar.  18,  1765 ;  fought  in  the  uprising  of  1787 ;  then 
entered  the  French  service,  becoming  a  general  of  division 
in  1813.  At  Waterloo  he  commanded  the  Dutch  forces  in 
the  army  of  the  allies,  and  in  1832  made  a  most  heroic  three 
weeks'  defense  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  against  the  French 
and  Belgians.     D.  at  Breda,  May  2,  1849. 

Chassel,  shalis'sel',  Charles  :  b.  in  Nancy,  France,  about 
1612  ;  distinguished  as  the  first  sculptor  in  wood  of  his  day  ; 
was  called  to  Paris  to  make  toys  for  Louis  XIV.  in  the  boy- 
hood of  the  king,  and  made  an  army  of  soldiers  of  all  arms 
with  all  the  implements  and  train  of  a  besieging  corps.  He 
left  a  son  devoted  to  the  same  branch  of  art. 

Cliasseloiip-Laubat,  sha'as'loo'lo'baa',  Justin  Napoleon 
Samuel  Prosper,  Comte  de :  a  French  statesman ;  b.  in 
Alessandria,  Piedmont,  May  18,  1805 ;  was  mmtre  de  re- 
qiietes  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X. ;  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  councilor  of  state  under  Louis 
Philippe.  He  became  in  1849  member  of  the  Legislature; 
in  1851  Jlinister  of  the  Navy:  in  1859  Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies: in  1863  semilor;  and  in  1869  president  of  the  minis- 
try which  was  to  carry  out  the  liberal  promises  of  the  im- 
perial message  of  July  12,  1869.  D.  at  Versailles,  Mar.  29, 
1873. 

Cliassepot,  shaas'po' :  a  breech-loading  rifle  musket ;  takes 
its  name  from  its  inventor.  Antoine  Alphonse  Chasscpot,  a 
French  officer  and  inspector  of  arms,  whose  flrst  model  was 
brought  out  in  1863.  Subsequently  it  was  reiicatcdly  im- 
proved. This  musket  attracted  much  attention  in  conse- 
quence of  its  use  by  the  French  in  the  war  (1870-71)  with 
Germany.  It  was  soon  displaced  in  the  French  army  by  the 
Lebel  rifle.  The  chassepot  belongs  to  the  same  class  witli 
the  German  needle-gun,  having  in  its  cartridge  a  mass  of 
fulminating  material,  which  is  exploded  by  means  of  a 
needle  thrust  into  it  along  the  axis  of  the  bore. 

Chasseur,  sha'iis'ser' ;  a  French  word  signifying  a  hunter, 
a  sportsman;  the  name  of  certain  light  troops  in  the 
French  army  who  are  distinguished  as  good  marksmen. 
There  are  chasseurs  both  among  the  infantry  and  cavalry. 
In  the  Austrian  army  are  simil.Mr  1 1'oops  called  Jrii/ers.  The 
light  troops  which  fought  under  Garilialdi  in  1859  and  1800 
were  called  Carcititori  dei  Alpi — i.  e.  hunters  of  the  Alps. 

Chasseurs  de  Vlucenues,  -de-viin'sen' :  is  one  of  the 

names  given  to  a  famous  corps  in  the  French  army.  About 
the  year  1835,  when  certain  improvements  had  been  made 
in  the  French  rifle,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ordered  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  of  riflemen  armed  w'ith  Ihe  new  rifle; 
thev  were  garrisoned  at  Vinceiines.  They  i)roved  so  effi- 
cient that  in  I.s:i8  a  whole  battalion  was  organized,  which 
was  called  indillerently  the  tirailleurs  (sharpshooters)  or 
chasseurs  de  Vincennes. 
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Cliastelard,  Pikrre  de  Boscobel.  de :  Frenoh  poet :  b.  in 
I)iiu|jliiii«-  iilidiit  ir)40;  as  page  to  Marshal  Danville,  accom- 
panied C^ueen  -Mary  to  Scotland  in  1561.  He  fell  in  love 
with  her  and  was  encouraged  in  his  passion  ;  but  on  repeat- 
ing the  olTense  of  concealing  himself  in  her  liedchamber 
was  executed  at  Burntisland  in  1563.  See  Swinburne's 
tragedy  on  this  subject. 

('liasfeHuiii,  sha'at'liliV,  Georges  :  a  famous  French 
chronicler  and  jioet  of  the  fifteenth  century:  b.  about  14()5; 
d.  Mar.  20.  1475.  at  Valenciennes.  Of  a  noble  Flemish 
family,  he  became  privy  counselor,  then  historiographer, 
to  Philip  the  Good.  His  Chrnnique  des  dues  de  Buuryogne, 
ill  whicli  he  wius  aided  by  Moliuet,  covers  the  years  from 
1419  to  1470.  He  began  work  upon  it  in  1460.  ilaiiy  other 
works  by  him  are  in  existence. among  them  one  worth  men- 
tioning as  containing  a  rarely  tine  portrait  of  the  perfect 
gentleman  as  then  conceived.  It  is  the  Vlinmitjuc  du  bon 
('hevalier  mensire  Jacques  de  Lalaing.  Chastellaiu  was  also 
a  poet,  one  of  the  grunds  rheloriquettrs,  as  Ihoy  are  usually 
called,  employei's  of  a  poetic  style  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
pedantic  kind.  Still  his  E/iitaplien  d'Hectur  furnish  an  in- 
teresting testimony  to  the  passion  for  aiiti(|uity  in  the  early 
French  Renaissance,  and  his  poetical  Jiecot/ecd'on  des  choses 
merveilleuses  arrirees  de  son  temps  is  not  without  value  in 
the  history  of  French  literature.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished bv  Baron  Kervvn  de  Leltenhove  (8  vols..  Brussels, 
lS(>;!-Ot!)'  ■  A.  R.  M.\rsh. 

Chastelliix.  .shaa'ta'luks',  Fr.\N(,ois  Jean,  JIarquis  de: 
general  and  writer;  b.  in  Paris  in  17:54.  He  wrote  an  Es- 
say on  Fiihlin  Iluppniess  (177"2).  which  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Voltaire.  He  became  in  1775  a  member  of  the 
French  Acadeniv.  As  major-general  under  Rochambeau  he 
fought  for  the  t,'.  S.  (17S(')-82).  He  was  a  friend  of  Wash- 
ington anil  Jefferson.  Among  his  works  are  Travels  in 
Xortti  America  in  17S0-Si  (2  vols.,  1786:  Eng.  trans,  by 
Grieve.  London.  1787)  and  Advantages  to  Europe  from  the 
Discovery  of  America  (1787).     D.  in  Pari.s,  Oct.  28,  1788. 

Chasuble  [Lat.  casula.  a  little  house  or  hut,  from  casa, 
a  house]:  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  last  to  be  put  on  by  the  priest  before  beginning 
the  mass.  It  is  a  long  sleeveless  garment,  hanging  down  in 
front  and  behind,  reaching  about  to  the  knees,  and  put  on 
through  an  aperture  in  the  top  large  enough  to  allow  the 
garment  to  fall  neatly  upon  the  shoulders.  Its  color  varies 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar, 
but  must  be  always  one  of  the  five  liturgical  colors — white, 
red,  black,  green,  or  violet.  In  most  European  countries  the 
chasuble  has  a  large  cross  figured  on  its  back:  in  Italy  the 
cross  is  on  the  front.  It  was  originally  no  more  than  the 
pamula  or  outside  cloak  of  the  lioman.s,  which  in  time 
superseded  the  toga,  and  became  the  usual  outside  garment 
of  all  Romans — rough  and  coarse  among  the  slaves  and  the 
[)i>or,  elegant  and  rich  among  the  nobles.  The  ancient 
liturgists  loved  to  find  traces  of  it,  or  analogies  in  such 
scriptural  texts  as  Exodus  xxviii.  ;!2-82  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
Its  common  use  as  a  strictly  liturgical  garment  dates  after 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  though  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  all  clerics,  of  whatever  rank,  wore  it  at  divine 
service.  The  cha-suble  in  the  Latin  Church  is  hollowed  out 
at  the  sides,  while  in  the  Greek  Church  the  older  form  of 
the  <pe\6vtov  or  itAiutit^  is  yet  preserved.  The  inlroductitrii 
of  gold  or  brocaded  stuffs,  ;iiid  thi'  fre(|uency  of  low  masses, 
causecl,  it  is  thought,  the  modilication  of  the  pa'Uula  among 
the  Latins,  who  have  also  supplanted  by  the  Cross  the  long 
scarlet  strips  that  once  ornamented  the  panula,  as  may  yet 
be  seen  in  the  Oranti  of  the  Catacombs.  The  ma.ss,  both  of 
the  Latin  bishop  and  priest,  preserves  yet  traces  of  the 
time  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  chasuble 
fell  down  on  liolh  sides,  as  it  now  does  to  the  front  and 
rear.  Krom  the  fifth  century  to  the  eighth  this  garment 
Was  usually  known  iif'  planeta  :  from  the  ninth  century  the 
term  casuta  came  into  use.  with  the  significalion  given 
above  (Isid.,  Origines,  xix.,  24).  Illuminated  sacramentaries, 
like  that  called  after  St.  Gregory,  and  frescoes  of  the  Cata- 
combs, like  those  of  S.S.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  in  the  crypt 
of  the  former  in  St.  Calyxtus,  show  us  tiie  ancient  form  of 
thechasuble  for  the  tentli  and  eighth  centuries  respectively. 

Literati:re. — Ferrarius.  De  re  Vesliariu  (1642);  Mar- 
riott, Vestiariutn  Cliristianiim  (!8(i8):  Dolbv.  Church  Vest- 
ments, their  L'se  and  Origin  (18(58);  Rock.  Jliiruryia.or t)ie 
Jloly  Sarrifice  of  the  J/««s(3d  ed.  18!I2) ;  .Smith.  Dirtiimary 
of  Christian  Antiquities ;  Rcnscns,  £lements  d'Arcliwologie 
Chretienne  (181)0).  J.  J.  Kea.ve. 


Chat:  a  name,  generally  used  with  some  prefix,  for  vari- 
ous small  warblers.  In  England  it  is  given  to  some  of  the 
Saxieolidw,  as  the  whinchat,  the  stonechat,  etc.     In  the 


Wiiinchat. 

U.  S.  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  Icteria  rirens.  is  one  of  the 
Mniotiltidee,  a  bird  a  little  over  7  inches  long,  greenish 
above,  white  below,  with  a  bright  yellow  breast.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  V.  S..  ranging  northward  to  Massachu- 
setts, being  replaced  in  the  west  by  a  dull  colored  sub- 
species, Icteria  viretis  tnngirauda.  '  During  the  mating 
season  it  goes  through  very  curious  evolutions  on  the  wing, 
dropping  through  the  air  with  upraised  wings  and  out- 
stretched legs,  singing  vigorously  all  the  time.      F.  A.  L. 

Chateaubriand,  shiiii  I (Jbnl'aaii'.ViscountFKAXfois  Au- 
GUSTi;.  de  :  aulhor  and  diplomatist ;  the  most  brilliant  rep- 
resentative of  the  reaction  against  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  whose  works  there  is  an  instructive  transition 
from  the  classical  to  the  romantic  school  in  French  litera- 
ture; b.  of  a  noble  family  at  St.-IMalo,  Sept.  14,  1768;  d. 
in  Paris,  July  4,  1848.  He  studied  the  ancient  languages  at 
Dol  and  Rennes,  and  was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  pre- 
ferred other  pursuits,  and  a  commission  in  the  army  was 
procured  for  him  in  17H8.  Impelli'd  by  a  love  of  adventure, 
he  visited  the  C  S.  in  17!M.  '1  he  purpose  with  which  he  set 
out  was  to  find  the  northwest  jiassagc  to  India,  but,  having 
arrived  in  America,  he  completely  forgot  liis  aim,  travei'sed 
the  primeval  forests  of  the  South,  studied  the  nature  and 
life  of  the  aborigines,  and  found  there  the  material  for  a 
new  and  romantic  literature.  He  returned  in  1792  to 
France,  where  he  married  >IademoiseIle  dc  Lavigne.  The 
same  year  he  joined  the  loyalist  emigrants  who  had  taken 
arms  to  fight  against  the  dominant  party:  he  was  wounded 
at  Thionville,  and  became  an  exile  in  Kiigland.  He  passed 
nearly  eight  years  in  England,  in  extreme  poverty,  and  dur- 
ing this  ])eriod  wrote  several  works.  In  1800  he  returned  to 
France,  and  began  to  write  for  the  Jlerrure  de  France.  He 
published  in  1801  Atota.  a  romance,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  among  the  American  aborigines.  It  excited  much  ad- 
miration on  account  of  its  marvelous  delineations  of  natural 
scenery  and  its  great  literary  finish.  It  at  once  established 
his  literary  fame,  and  gave  him  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  Fii-st  Empire.  His  (renius  of  Chris- 
tianity followed  in  1802.  and  actually  promoted  the  revival 
of  a  religious  spirit  in  French  society,  then  recoiling  from 
the  ske|)tical  theories  of  the  Revolution.  It  appeared  just  as 
Xapoleon  was  negotiating  the  concordat  with  the  pope  and 
laboring  for  the  re-eslablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ill  Fiance.  The  emperor  showed  the  [loet  his  grati- 
tude liy  appointing  him  ambassjulor  to  Rome,  afterward  to 
the  Swiss  republic.  But  immediately  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Prince  d'Knghieii.  Chateaubriand  resigned  his  otTice, 
by  no  means  concealing  his  indignation.  In  1806  and  1S07 
he  traveled  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine.  He  |iiib- 
lisheil  ill  1809  a  prose  epic  entitled  The  Martyrs,  or  the 
Trium/ih  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  1811  his  Itiner- 
ary from  Paris  to  Jeru.salem.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  -Vcademy  in  1811.  In  1814  he  expressed  his  implac- 
able enmity  to  Xapoleon  in  an  eloquent  pamphlet  entitled 
Bonaparte  and  the  Bourlmns.  After  the  restoration  of  1815 
he  acted  with  the  royalists,  became  a  peer  of  France,  and 
was  sent  as  aiiibassaiior  to  Berlin  in  1820.     In  1822  he  was 
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transferred  to  the  enurt  of  St.  Jatiies,  Tjondon.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Forei^'n  Afiairs  in  183:^,  but  was  removed 
by  tlie  intrigues  of  Villele  in  June,  1834.  He  afterward 
acted  witti  tlie  liberal  opposition,  and  wrote  articles  against 
the  Villele  ministry,  wliich  were  inserted  in  the  Juunial  di's 
Debats.  In  1838  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  by 
Martignae,  but  lie  resigned  when  Polignac  became  Prime 
Minister  in  1839.  His  symjiathy  for  the  Bourbons  was  so 
strong  that  he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  Plii- 
lippe  in  1830.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in 
retirement,  consoled  by  Jhulatne  Kecamier  so  far  as  so  vain 
and  egotistic  a  nature  could  be  consoled.  Alter  his  death 
appeared  his  autotiiography.  Jlemoires  iV Outre-Tomhe  (1840- 
.50,  13  vols.),  which  by  its  niany  singular  revelations  again 
brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  public.  See  Villemain, 
Chateaubriand,  sa  Vie,  ses  Ecrits  et  son  Influence  (1858); 
Count  de  Marcellus,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Temps  (18!j0); 
Scipion  Jlarin,  Ilistoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Uucrages  de  Cli&teaa- 
^r^rt^^f/ (1833) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groups 
Litteraire  (Paris,  1873). 

Cliateaiidiin,  slnra'to'diuV :  a  handsome  town  of  France; 
department  of  Kure-et  Loir :  on  the  river  Loir;  38  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Chartres  (see  nuip  of  France,  rcf.  4-E).  It  has 
an  old  castle  of  the  tenth  century,  a  connnunal  college,  a 
public  library,  and  manufactures  of  blankets.  Oct.  18,  1870, 
the  town  was  stormed  and  almost  entirelv  destroved  by  the 
Germans.     Pop.  (189G)  7,400. 

Cliateaiig'ay :  Franklin  co.,  X.  Y.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  l-I) ;  on  railroad,  and  on  the 
Chateaugay  river;  73  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Ogdensburg;  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  starch,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Pop. 
(1880)  080:  (1890)  1,173.  Editor  ok  "Record." 

Chateau  Margaiix :  See  Margaux. 

Chatcaiiroiix.  -roo' :  a  town  of  Prance ;  capital  of  the 
department  of  ludre;  in  an  extensive  jilain  on  the  river  In- 
dre ;  63  miles  S.  E.  of  Tt)urs  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  5-E). 
It  has  a  castle  built  in  the  tenth  century ;  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  a  society  of  arts ;  also  numufaetui'es  of  wool, 
cotton,  cutlery,  pajier,  hats,  and  hosiery.  Nearly  3,000  per- 
sons are  employed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  strong  woolen 
fabrics.  Good  iron  is  fomid  in  the  vieinitv.  Pop.  (1891) 
33,934:  (1896)  33,S(;3. 

Cliatpaiiroiix,  Marie  An.ve,  Duchesse  de  :  succeeded  her 
three  sisters  as  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  She  was  griis|)ing 
and  arrogant,  and  made  herself  many  enemies  at  tlie  court. 
In  May,  1744,  she  accompanied  the  king  on  his  tour  of  in- 
spection along  the  frontier.  At  Metz  he  fell  ill ;  his  life 
was  even  in  danger,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Soissons  the  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  was  sent  away.  In 
order  to  escape  ill-treatment  and  violence  by  the  rural  i>opu- 
lation,  she  was  at,  last  compelled  to  travel  in  disguise.  But 
the  king  recovered,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  the  duchess 
regained  her  whole  ]iower  over  him.  and  pi'epared  for  re- 
venge, when  she  suddenly  died,  Dec.  8.  1744,  probably 
poisoned. 

Cllfiteaii-Tllicrrj'.  -te'e'ar'ree' :  a  town  of  France;  depart- 
ment of  Aisne  ;  on  the  river  JIarne,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge ; 
about  60  miles  by  railway  E.  X.  E.  of  Paris  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  3-F).  It  is  on  tlie  slo]ie  of  a  hill  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  a  vast  castle  built  by  C'harles  Martel  for  Thierry 
IV.  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  great  poet  Lafontaine, 
to  wliiiru  a  marble  monument  has  been  here  erected.  Pop. 
(1896)  7,003. 

('liatel,  shjui'tel',  Ferdinand  Toussant  Fran(;ois:  a 
French  priest;  b.  in  (Tannat,Allicr,  .Ian.  9,179.5;  became  a 
priest  1818;  left  his  Church  in  1830,  and  founded  in  1831 
the  ■■  Fi'ench  Unitarian  Church,"'  the  funihimental  principle 
of  which  was  to  recognize  nothing  but  the  law  of  nature. 
The  church  of  Chatel  in  Paris  was  closed  by  the  police  in 
1843.  revived  in  1848,  and  again  closed  in  18.50.  (.'hatel  took 
a  |iosilion  in  the  postal  service.     I),  in  Paris,  Fel).  13,  18.57. 

Chafclot.  sIkuiI'I.'iv'.  Gauriei.i.ic  Emime,  Marquise  du  :  b. 
in  Paris,  Dec.  17,  17116;  d.  at  Luiieville,  Aug.  It).  1749.  She 
w;is  a  daughter  of  I'aron  de  I5reteuil,  and  I'eceived  a  mo.st 
careful  education.  She  understood  Latin,  English,  and 
llidian,  and  began  to  translate  Vergil  when  sixteen  years 
old.     She  stuilied  mathematics  and  physics  and  philos(i]ihy. 

and  was  one  of  the  first  in  France  wiio  read  and  undei'st 1 

Xewton,  translating  his  Prinripia  into  l-'rench,  with  alge- 
brai(r  notes  (1756).  She  pulilished  sever.'il  dissei'tations  on 
philosophy  and  physics,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  age.     In  1726  the  Marquis  du  Chiitelet  married 


her.     She  lived  with  Voltaire  at  Cirey,  1735-47,  and  later 
was  engaged  in  a  liaison  with  Saint-Lambert.   See  Voltaire. 

Clliitelguyoii,  shali'terge'eoh' :  a  town  of  the  department 
of  Piiy-de-Dome,  France  ;  the  source  of  the  celebrated  Gubler 
waters.  It  is  near  Rioni.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stage 
(see  map  of  France,  ref.  O-F).  Pop.  (18!l0)  1.617.  There  are 
twenty-seven  springs,  allording  saline,  ferruginous,  and  mag- 
nesian  waters,  with  temperatures  from  55  to  110  F.  The 
Gubler  spring  contains  the  most  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
is  the  one  from  which  the  waters  are  exported. 

Chatel leraiilt,  shali'tel'ro' :  a  town  of  Prance;  depart- 
ment of  Vieiine:  on  the  river  Vienne;  18  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Poitiers  (see  map  of  Prance,  ref.  5-D).  It  is  near  the  rail- 
way from  Tours  to  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  an  old  castle,  a  theater,  an  exchange,  and  hospital ; 
also  important  manufactures  of  cutlery,  and  a  large  trade 
in  millstones,  wines,  etc.  Here  is  a  national  manufactory 
of  swords  and  bayonets.  The  Scottish  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
derive  from  this  place  the  title  of  Duke  of  Chatellerault, 
which  was  given  by  King  Henry  II.  of  Prance  to  James 
Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran  and  regent  of  Scotland,  in  1548, 
and  by  decree  of  X'apoleon  III.  was  confirmed  in  1864  to  the 
Scottish  Duke  <if  Hamilton  (Duke  of  Brandon  in  the  Eng- 
lish peerage).     Pop.  (1891)  33,-533  ;  (1890)  30,014. 

Chat'fleld :  city  (incorporated  in  1855)  of  Fillmore  and 
Olmstead  cos.,  Minn,  (for  location,  see  map  of  Minnesota, 
ref.  11-G);  is  terminus  of  Chatfield  branch  of  Ch.  and  N^or. 
West.  R.  R. ;  on  north  branch  of  Root  river;  50  miles  W.  of 
Winona,  36  miles  N.  W.  of  Rochester;  has  churches  of  five 
denominations,  high  school,  and  handsome  opera-house  of 
lirick  and  iron.  Its  jirincipal  industrial  establishments  are 
3  flouring-mills,  woolen-factory,  and  a  saw-mill,  all  employ- 
ing water-power;  3  grain  elevatoi's  and  3  grain-warehouses. 
The  city  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  countrv,  from  which  it  has 
a  large  trade.     Pop.  (1880)  1,166 ;  (1890)  1,335  ;  (1895)  1,435. 

Editor  of  " Demoirat." 

Chat'liam :  a  fortified  town,  river-port,  and  naval  ar- 
senal of  England  ;  in  the  county  of  Kent;  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  JNledway;  30  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  London  (see  map  of 
England,  ret.  r2-K).  The  river  here  begins  to  expand  into> 
an  estuary.  Chatham  is  defended  by  several  forts  or  castles 
crowning  the  adjacent  heights,  by  wliich  it  is  flanked  on  the 
.S.  iind  E.  It  derives  its  importance  from  its  naval  and 
military  estalilishnients.  which  are  separated  from  the  town 
and  the  country  by  a  line  of  fortifications  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  England,  except  those  of  Portsmouth. 
Here  are  a  military  hospital,  bai'racks  for  infantry,  marines, 
artillery,  and  engineers,  and  magazines,  storehou.ses,  and 
depots  on  a  large  scale.  Chatham  has  also  one  of  the  largest 
royal  ship-building  estalilishnients  in  the  kingdom.  The 
dockyard  is  nearly  3  miles  long,  and  contains  several  liuild- 
ing-slips  an<l  wet-docks,  sufliciently  capacious  for  the  largest 
ships,  and  inclosing  67  acres.  Connected  with  it  are  exten- 
sive saw-mills,  forges,  and  a  metal-mill  which  produces  cop- 
per sheets,  co]iper  bolts,  etc.  Numerous  brick-yards,  lime- 
kilns, and  flour-mills  are  found  in  the  surrounding  district, 
and  the  town  carries  on  a  large  retail  trade,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  jiresence  of  the  garrison.  Here  is  ;i  large  con- 
vict establishment,  the  prisoners  being  employed  on  Govern- 
ment constructions.  In  l(i67  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Uuyter 
sailed  up  the  IMedwav  and  burneil  sonu^  shipping  at  Chat- 
ham.    Pop.  (1891)  3L7I1. 

Chatliam  :  a  port  of  entry  of  X'ortlmmlierlanil  I'o.,  X'ew 
Brunswick;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi;  6  miles 
below  Newcastle  (see  map  of  Quebec,  etc.,  ret'.  4-11) ;  has  a 
heavv  trade  in  lumber  and  salmon,  several  .steam-nn'lls  and 
foundries,  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bisho|i.     Pop.  of  census  sub-district  in  1881,  5.763. 

Chatham:  a  post-town  of  Ontario,  Canada;  capital  of 
Kent  County  (for  location,  see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  6-B); 
on  Can.  Pac.  (ir.  Trunk  and  Erie  and  Huron  Rys. ;  on  the 
river  Thames:  45  miles  E.  of  Detroit.  Jlich.,  and  11  miles 
X.  of  Lake  Erie  (see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  6-B).  It  has  a 
court-house,  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  wooil,  potash, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  pork,  and  has  large  manufactures  of 
wagons,  carriages,  iron  castings,  inachinerv,  and  woolen 
goods.     Pop.  (1881)  5,907;  (1891)  i»,0.53. 

Editor  of  "  Planet." 

Chatham:  town  (founded  in  1665.  incorporated  in  1713); 
BarnSlalile  co.,  Mass.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Massachusetts,  ref.  .5-K);  on  Cajie  Cod  Div.  of  Old  Col. 
R.  R.,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  "  Elbow  "  of  Cape 
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Cod ;  about  80  iiiilos  S.  E.  of  Boston.  It  Iins  a  fair  liarbor, 
and  is  a  summer  resort.  There  are  four  eliureli(>s.  j^ood 
graded  seliools,  and  a  liisli  school  :  its  inrhistries  are  coin- 
inerce  and  tisliing.  It  has  two  lij;litlii)uses.  lal.  41  40  15' 
X..  lun.  6!)  56  30  \V.  Pop.  of  township  ( ISHO)  2.2.10 ;  (18i)0) 
1  954.  KnnoR  of  -  Monitor." 

Cliatliam  :  viUaj^c  and  railway  junction:  Coluiuhia  co., 
X.  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see  niap  of  Xew  York,  ref. 
6-K):  22  miles  S.  K.  of  Albany:  has  live  churches,  union 
school,  puVilic  rea<ling-rooni.  nuLUufaetories  of  Ijarrels,  sash, 
doors  and  l)linds,  tissue  and  slra\v-l)oariI.  wagons,  thermome- 
ters, and  shirts;  also  iron  furnace  and  foun<lry,  car-shops, 
water-works,  and  electric  li>;hts.  There  is  here  a  lar'fe  sani- 
tarium with  a  very  fin.'  building.  I'op.  (I8H0)  l.Vfjr):  (1890) 
\  912.  Editor  ok  ••  Coirikr." 

Cliatlinm.  \Villi.\m  Pitt,  Earl  of:  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  En^Hish  statesmen:  b.  at  Westminster,  Xov. 
15,  1708.  of  a  wealthy  Cornish  family;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  but,  owiiif;  to  attacks  of  the  gout  which  alllicted 
him  all  his  life,  he  took  no  degree;  was  a  youugei-  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  and  gran<lson  of  a  gov<>rnor  of  Jladras,  whose 
sale  of  the  Pitt  diauuiiul  for  $075,000  raised  his  family  to 
intiuence.  After  traveling  on  the  Continent.  Willi.im  en- 
tered the  armv  as  a  cornel  in  the  nines,  and  soon  after,  in 
173.5,  was  returned  to  I'arliameiit  from  Old  Saiuiu,  a 
borough  of  whicli  the  grandfalher  had  purchased  the 
tenures  and  which  a  hundred  years  later  became  tlie  typical 
"  rotten  borough."  He  had  sliown  remark.uble  promise  in 
his  studies,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  lie  soon  became 
prominent,  engaging  in  the  licrcc  opposition,  headed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Walpole  govcnnnent,  and  embit- 
tered bv  a  quarrel  bi'tween  the  prince  and  the  king.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Walpole  administration,  whose  prosecution 
Pitt  vindi<'tivi'ly  urgeil.  the  I)u<'liess  of  Marlborough  be- 
queathed (1744)"  hiiii^i;50.0l  10  fiu-  his  hostility  to  the  fallen 
premier.  At  tlie  demand  of  the  Pelhams.  who  threatened 
otherwise  to  dissolve  the  "  Broad  Bottom  "  govennncut,  the 
king,  notwithstanding  a  strong  personal  ilislike.  saw  best  to 
accept  Pitt  as  an  officer  of  the  (iovernmeiit,  anil  in  174(i  he 
was  made  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  then  ]iaynuister- 
gencral,  an  office  lucrative  from  the  practice  of  accepting  in- 
terest on  its  balances,  but  a  practic<'  which  Pitt  refused  to 
follow.  In  the  Xewcastle  ministry  Pitt  openly  assailed  liis 
chief  and  was  dismissed,  1751.  from  office,  and  then  became 
a  rival  in  the  .same  party  of  Henry  Fox.  In  17-55.  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years"  war.  after  the  resignation 
of  Kox,  he  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  under 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
His  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  opposed  by  the  king,  but  upon  Pitt's  resignation  in 
1757  he  was  recalled,  because  the  nation  demanded  it.  A 
coalition  was  made  with  Xewcastle,  who  rt^lained  tlie  ])remier- 
ship,  but  Pitt,  now  known  as  "  The  (ireat  Commoiier,"  was 
virtual  head  of  the  tiovernmeiit.  He  now  pursui'd  his 
plans  against  the  French  vigorouslv,  aiding  Frederick  the 
Great  with  subsidies  and  by  relieving  him  from  garrisoning 
Western  trermany ;  capturing  Canada  through  Wolfe;  im- 

S roving  the  navy  to  such  an  extent  that  the  French  were 
riven  from  the  seas :  and  upholrling  with  generous  praise 
dive's  eonqnests  in  India.  The  prestig<'  of  France  in  Eu- 
rope was  now  impairi'il  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies  in  the 
West  and  the  East,  anil  thus  the  iliscontcnt  awoke  whicli 
culminated  in  the  French  Kevolution.  .\fter  the  accession 
of  George  III.  in  17lil  Pitt's  energetic  military  measures  to 
resist  the  Bourlxjn  compact  of  Spain  and  France  were  op- 
poseil  by  Bute,  and  Pitt  resigni'd  in  17fil.  He  accepti'd 
from  the  king  a  pension  of  .t3.l)00  for  three  lives,  and  a  peer- 
age for  his  wife,  Hester  (ircnville  Pitt.  He  remained  in  the 
opposition  until  17<i(i.  His  health  had  become  feeble;  he 
nevertheless  combated  zealously  the  more  obnoxious  .icts  of 
the  Government,  especially  an  increased  excise  tax,  the  per- 
secution of  Wilki's,  and  the  .Vmerican  Stamp  Tax,  the  re- 
peal of  which  he  secured.  On  the  fall  of  the  Kockingham 
ministry  (176()),  which  he  had  suppiute(l.  he  was  desire<l  to 
form  a  cabinet,  in  which  he  chose  for  himself  the  office  of 
Privv  Seal,  with  n  seat  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  wliic-h  he  en- 
tered as  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  new  ministry  was  weak 
and  inctTicicnt,  its  measures  were  takc>n  without  consulta- 
tion with  Chatliani,  who  was  very  ill  and  denied  him.self  to 
visitors  and  even  to  the  king.  It  went  out  in  17ti8.  Lord 
Chatham  never  again  held  office.  When  the  war  for  Ameri- 
can iiKlepcndenec  began,  he,  though  sinking  under  the  in- 
lirmities  of  age,  called  back  all  his  great  powers  of  eloquence 


to  oppose  the  cruel  and  oppressive  measures  which  were 
put  in  practice  against  the  Ainerican  cohmies  ;  but  when,  in 
1778.  the  timid  policy  of  (he  Duke  of  Uichmond  was  gaining 
ground  in  Parliament,  which  favored  peace  with  France  and  a 
recognition  of  the  American  States.  Pitt,  feeble,  pale,  and 
dviiig,  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  summoned  his  fleet- 
ing powers  to  denounce  this  course  of  weakness  and  shame 
so  eloquently  that  the  mesisure  was  defeated.  He. sank  back 
in  a  swoon  lit  the  close  of  his  appeal,  and  four  days  after- 
ward. May  11.  1778.  died  at  his  euuntry  scat  at  Haves.  He 
was  honored  with  a  ])ublic  funeral,  a  monument  was  ercete<l 
over  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  annuity  of 
i:4.0(M)  voted  to  his  successors  as  Earls  of  Chatham. 

liord  Chatham's  character  was  above  moral  reproach. 
The  etfects  of  his  extraordinary  elociueiice  were  enhanced 
by  his  tall  and  stately  form  and  dignified  bearing.  His 
sp<'eches,  which  were  composed  in  a  vigorous,  elociuent,  idio- 
matic English  stvie,  have  only  liecn  jiartiallv  preserved  in 
the  C/ialham  Papers  (4  vols.  ■l8:i8-40).  See  'F.  Thackeray. 
Life  of  Chatham  {;i  \o\s.,  mil),  and  Adams's  £/-(7/.n/i  Ora- 
lioiis.  '  Revised  by  C.  II.  Thurber. 

Chatham  Islands:  a  British  group  in  the  South  Pacific- 
Ocean;  discovered  by  Broughton  in  1 7!n  ;  about  400  miles 
E.  of  the  Jliddle  island  of  Xew  Zealand.  They  are  about 
lat.  44  S.,  and  between  Ion.  177  and  17il°  W.  Chatham 
island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  nearly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cunifereiice.  and  contains  a  large  lake.  Area.  375  sc).  miles. 
The  othei-s  are  for  the  greater  part  mere  rocks.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  good;  besides  the  natives  there  are  a  few 
British  colonists.     Pop.  300. 

<'hatinoii-Siir-Seilie.  shira'te'eyon'-siir-sayn' :  a  town  of 
France;  in  the  department  of  (Vite-d'Or:  on  the  I'pper 
Seine;  about  40  miles  S.  AV.  of  Troyes  (see  map  of  France, 
i-cf  4-(;).  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  consisted 
origiiiallv  of  two  distinct  portion.s — Cliaumont  and  Bourg — 
each  with  its  own  fortifications.  It  has  a  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Vorle  and  dating  from  the  twelfth  ccntuiT.  and  a  fine- 
chateau,  built  by  Marshal  Maniiont,  who  was  born  there  in 
1775.  Chatilloii  was  in  olden  times  often  the  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  in  modern  times  it  owes  it* 
name  in  hist<iry  chiefly  to  the  congress  which  was  held  there 
in  1814.  from  Feb.  5  to  Jlar.  lit,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  peace  between  Xapolei>n  and  the  allies.  At  times  it 
looked  as  if  the  negotiations  would  succee<l ;  but  as  Xaiioleon 
could  not  be  brought  to  acceiit  the  first  proiiosit ion  of  the 
allies — that  the  frontiers  of  France  should  be  made  equal  to 
those  it  had  before  the  Kevolution— the  congress  was  finally 
broken  up  wit  liout  having  arrived  at  any  result.  On  ,Mar.  25 
the  allies  marched  their  troops  directly  against  Paris,  and  is- 
sued from  Vitrva  proclaiii.-ition  in  justification  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.    Pop".  (1890)  4,794. 

Chatoyant,  sha'a-toiV/nt  [Fr.,  ptc.  of  chiddt/er.  deriv.  of 
r/ia/.  cat):  a  teiiu  used  in  mineralogy  to  denote  the  change- 
able or  floating  internal  light  which"  is  reflected  by  certain 
minerals,  and  resembles  the  light  reflected  from  the  eye  of 
a  cat.  Among  the  minerals  which  are  chatovant  are  a<lu- 
laria  and  cat's-eye. 

Chatre.  slmat'r.  La :  a  fine  ohl  town  of  France ;  dciiart- 
ment  of  Indre;  on  the  river  Iiidre  ;  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Cha- 
teauroux  (see  map  of  Prance,  ref.  5-1'').  It  has  a  fine 
church,  a  ruined  castle,  a  considerable  chestnut  market,  and 
manufactures  of  woolen  and  leather.     Pop.  (1896)  4,850. 

Chats'worfh  :  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  private  residences  in  Englanii^;. 
situated  in  Derbvshire.  on  the  rivi-r  Derwent.  3  miles  X.  E. 
of  Bakewell  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  8-H).  It  is  .sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  park  about  10  miles  in  circiimfer- 
eiice.  This  domain  was  given  by  William  the  Coiupieror  to 
his  natural  son,  William  Peveril.  It  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  who  built  here  in  1570  a  mansion  in 
which  Marv  (jiieen  of  Scots  was  confined  for  thirteen  years. 
The  in-cseiit  mansion  is  a  structure  bv  Palladio,  begun  in 
l()S7aiid  finisiud  in  1  TIKI  by  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  nearlv  a  ipiadraiigle  with  an  anterior  court,  and  is  or- 
namented'with  balustrailes  and  Ionic  ])illars.  the  terraces 
running  to  1.200  feet.  The  fai;ade  is  720  feet  long.  Chats- 
worth  contains  rich  collections  of  paintings,  statuary,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  books.  Here  is  a  conservatory  which  covers 
nearly  an  acre,  and  is  65  feet  high.  The  gardens  and  parks 
are  10  miles  in  circuit. 

Chutsworth:  town  (founded  in  18.55);  Livingston  co., 
111.  (lor  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  4:-P) ;  on. 
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HI.  Cent,  and  Tol.,  Peoria  and  West.  R.  Ks. ;  97  miles  S.  of 
Chicago;  has  six  elmrehes,  Roman  Catholic  convent,  ex- 
cellent graded  school,  water-works,  electric  lights,  and  a 
beautiful  park.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Pop.  (1880)  1.0.54;  (18!)0)  827;  (1893)  esti- 
mated, 1,000.  Editor  of  "  Plaindealer." 

Cliattalioo'clieo ;  a  river  of  Georgia :  rises  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  the  northeastern  jiart  of  the  State.  It  flows  south- 
westward,  through  the  gold-region  of  Georgia,  to  West 
Point,  below  which  it  Hows  southward  and  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Georgia  and  Alabama.  At  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  Georgia  it  unites  with  the  Flint  river  to  form  the 
Appalachicola.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  5.50  miles.  SmaU 
steamboats  can  ascend  it  to  Columbus,  which  is  about  32.5 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Chivttanoo'ga  ;  city;  capital  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tenn.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  7-II).  Chat- 
tanooga is  the  most  important  railroad  center  in  the  Soutli, 
being  the  terminus  of  nine -trunk  lines  of  railroad.  It  is  the 
leading  city  within  a  radius  of  100  miles,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the  junction  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Temiessee,  and  Georgia,  at  a  point  about  central 
between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Tlie  riVcr  is  navigable  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  the  Jlississippi.  The  city  had  by  the  census  of 
1890  a  capital  of  |;6,673,.515  invested  in  283  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  .5,129  persons,  and  producing 
merchandise  \alued  at "!t;9,449,384.  Of  these,  iron  and  steel 
employed  §1,0(51, l).56  capital  and  543  persons,  and  produced 
goods" valued  at  $1,241,262;  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
•1894,723  capital, 627  persons, and  products  $1,094,811 ;  lum- 
ber from  logs  to  a  finished  state,  $1,636,884  capital,  680  per- 
sons, product  $1,426,46.5;  furniture,  $396,642  capital,  627 
persons.  $339,375  product.  Besides,  it  has  brick  and  tile  es- 
tiililishments,  the  only  Bessemer-steel  mill  in  the  South, 
rolling-mills,  cotton-factories,  sewer-pipe  works,  cast-iron 
pipe  works,  car-works,  and  a  larger  variety  of  smaller  in- 
dustries than  any  city  in  the  South.  The  city  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  historic  Lookout  Mountain,  the  view  from  which 
is  very  extensive  and  beautiful ;  was  the  scene  of  three  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  civil  war,  viz.,  Chickaraauga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  The  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment is  (1893)  laying  out  the  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga National  Military  Park,  which,  in  extent,  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Gettysburg.  (See  Chattanooga.  Siege  and  Bat- 
tle OF.)  Pop.  (1870)  6,093;  (1880)  12.872;  (1890)  29,100; 
estimated  with  suburbs,  50,000.  Editor  of  "  Times." 

Chattaiioosra,  Siege  and  Battle  of  :  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19  and  20. 1863,  Gen.  Kose- 
crans  withdrew  his  army  and  placed  it  behind  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Chattanooga,  (jen.  Bragg  moved  up  and  occupied 
positions  upon  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
extending  his  flanks  to  the  river  above  and  below  the  city, 
which  was  thus  surrounded  on  the  south  side;  and  the  roads 
from  Bridge|iort  l)y  which  it  was  supplied  were  cut.  The 
available  roads  on  the  north  (right)  liauk  of  the  river  were 
so  rough  and  the  distance  so  great  (60  miles)  that  the  army 
could  not  be  supplied  by  them.  The  Union  army  was  thus 
blockaded  and  in  tlanger  of  starvation.  Rations  ran  very 
low  and  many  horses  died  from  lack  of  forage. 

In  October  Gen.  Rosccrans  was  relieved  and  Gen.  Grant 
took  personal  command,  having  under  his  orders  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gen.Thouuis,  at  Chattanooga,  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessci\  under  Gen.  Sherman, between  Mem- 
phis and  Corinth,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  who, 
under  Gen,  Hooker,  were  on  tlieir  way  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.     Shernuiu's  army  was  ordered  to  Chattanooga. 

Grant's  first  task  was  to  reopen  the  communications  by 
which  the  army  might  be  sii]5|)lied.  This  he  aceomiilished 
by  carrying  out  tlu'  plan  already  made  by  Gen.  Rosecrans 
and  his  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Gen.  Hooker,  who  had  readied  Bridgeport,  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  river  at  t  hat  ]>oint  and  move  up  by  Whitesides 
and  Wauhatchie  to  Brown's  Ferry,  cutting  off  Bragg"s  pick- 
ets between  Lookout  \' alley  and  the  river,  and  uncovering 
the  roads  between  Brown's  and  Kelly's  Ferries,  while  Gen. 
W.  F.  Smith  was  to  send  the  necessary  pontons  down  the 
river  to  lirown's  Ferry,  secure  tlic  lauding  on  tlie  li'fl  liaidi, 
and  build  ;i  bridge  there,  supporting  the  movement  by  two 
brigades  of  infanlrv,  which  were  to  march  from  Chattanooga 
across  the  nock  of  land  to  Mrown's  Kerry, 

All  this  WHS  successfully  accomiilishe(i  on  Oct,  20,  27,  and 


28,  and  the  army  was  immediately  and  abundantly  supplied 
from  the  depot  at  Stevenson,  via  Bridgeport,  boat  to  Kelly's 
Ferry,  and  wagon  train  to  Brown's  Ferry  and  across  Moc- 
casin Point  to  Chattanooga.  This  route  was  kept  ojien  until 
the  close  of  operations  at  Chattanooga. 

Burnside  at  Knoxville.  owing  to  defective  communica- 
tions, was  suffering  from  lack  of  supplies,  and  Bragg,  feel- 
ing himself  strong  enough  to  hold  Grant  at  Chattanooga 
with  less  force,  detached  Longstreet  with  20,000  men,  on 
Nov.  4.  to  capture  Burnside's  command. 

By  the  night  of  Nov.  23  Sherman's  army  had  arrived,  and 
was  posted  on  the  north  (right)  bank  of  the  river  nearly  op- 
]iosite  tlie  mouth  of  South  Chickamauga  creek.  Hooker  was 
in  Lookout  Valley,  and  Thomas,  during  the  23d,  had  as- 
saulted the  Confederate  line  directly  in  front  of  Cliattanooga, 
driven  it  back  about  a  mile,  and  occupied  and  changed  the 
front  of  the  works  which  it  had  previou.sly  held.  By  day- 
light on  the  24th  Slierman's  infantry  had  crossed  the  river, 
ferried  over  in  pontons  and  in  one  steamboat,  and  had  occu- 
pied and  intrenched  a  position  on  the  south  (left)  bank.  At 
a  little  after  noon  the  bridges  across  the  Tennessee  and  the 
South  Chickamauga  were  completed,  and  all  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  also  on  the  south  side. 

The  troops  were  immediately  formed  for  attack,  and  at 
one  o'clock  moved  out.  By  3.30  they  !iad  secured  a  ]iosition 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  was  held  against  the  Confed- 
erate attacks  and  was  fortified  during  the  night.  (See  Per- 
sonal jVemoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant.)  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th  Hooker  moved  out  and  fought  his  way  up  Lookout 
Jlountain,  and  by  evening  had  secured  a  position  near  the 
summit.  During  the  night  the  Confederates  withdrew 
from  his  fi'ont. 

At  daylight  on  the  2oth  the  battle  was  opened  by  Sher- 
man's attack  on  the  left.  Hooker,  coming  over  Lookout 
Mountain  on  the  right,  was  delayed  in  cros.sing  Cliattanooga 
creek,  and  did  not  strike  the  enemy  until  about  three  o'clock. 
To  relieve  Sherman  from  the  forces  concentrating  upon  him, 
Thomas,  in  the  center,  charged  up  Missionary  Ridge  before 
Hooker  attacked  the  Confederate  left. 

His  troo])s,  under  Wood  and  Sheridan,  once  started,  not 
only  di'ove  the  enemy  from  the  rifle-trenches,  but  followed 
tlie'ni  u])  the  hill,  carried  the  works  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  routed  their  defenders,  pursuing  them  until  dark  and 
capturing  many  prisoners.  T  he  troops  in  front  of  Sherman, 
now  unsu]iported  on  their  left,  also  retreated.  During  the 
niglit  of  the  25th  the  pursuit  was  organized,  and  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Burnside  were  taken,  which  were  carried  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Grant's  totid  strength  was  about  60.000  men,  his  losses  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  nearly  6,000.  Bragg's  forces 
were  probably  about  30.000.  His  total  los.ses  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  exceeded  6.000 
men,  with  40  guns  and  7,000  small  arms,     James  Mercur. 

Chattel  [0.  Fr.  chatel  <  Lat.  capitate,  property] :  in  liiw. 
This  is  a  word  of  comprehensive  meaning,  and,  with  certain 
exceptions,  includes  all  pro]ierty  of  a  personal  or  movalilo 
nature.  The  connnon  law  distinguishes  between  lieredita- 
nicnts  on  the  one  hand  and  chattels  on  the  ot  her.  Though 
this  distinction  is  in  the  main  founded  on  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  one  being  in  gcnei-al  immovable  and 
the  otlu'r  movable,  yet  it  is  in  part  arbitrary,  since  there  are 
some  things  wliich  are  in  their  natiu'e  chattels,  and  yet  in 
law,  in  a  particular  case  or  for  some  spc<Mnl  pur]ioses,  within 
the  rules  governing  interests  in  land.  N(j  one  could  deny 
that  |iigeons  arc  in  general  movables  or  chattels,  yet  they 
might  become  so  connected  with  the  land  by  their  abode  in 
a  pigeon-house  as  to  descend  as  land  to  an  heir.  The  same 
remark  might  be  made  of  a  key  of  a  house,  which,  though  in 
its  owner's  pocket,  might  be  regarded  in  l.-iw  as  jiart  of  the 
house  or  land.  Mr.  Austin  expresses  tlie  s,-ime  idea  in  the 
following  words :  "  Things  which  are  physically  movable 
mav  be  iinmovalile  by  institution."  So  in  some  cases  an 
owner's  intention  may  im]iress  upon  a  movable  thing  the 
legal  qualities  ot  an  immovable,  as  where  money  is  directed 
liy  a  testator  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  it  is  for  legal  purposes 
deemed  to  be  land.  These  same  doctrines  may  be  regarded 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  and  that  which  is  really 
land  may  become  in  contemplation  of  law  a  chattel,  as  w-|iere 
land  is  directed  by  a  testator  to  be  sold  and  converted  into 
money.  Certain  'temporary  interests  in  land  are  in  law 
treated  as  chattels  of  a  peculiar  nature  (chattels  real),  such 
as  leases  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  There  is  here  no 
completeness  of  classification,  and  much  time  must  be  spent 
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bv  a  Ifjral  practitioner  in  acquirinfr  arbitrary  distinctions, 
aiid  [larticularly  in  deterniiniu;;  wlieu  thatlels  attached  to 
the  hind  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  it.  The  addition  of 
machinery,  buildinfp?,  trees,  and  shrubs  to  himl,  either  by 
the  owner  or  some  stranjjcr.  has  fjiven  rise  to  an  important 
elass  of  questions  usually  treated  under  the  term  "lixlujes." 
See  Fixtures. 

Chattels  personal  are  usually  subdivided  by  text-writers 
into  two  principal  classes:  such  as  are  in  {>ossession  and  in 
action.  The  first  term  needs  no  special  explanation.  It 
would  include  tlie  common  oise  of  a  movable  thinj;,  like  a 
watch  or  a  domestic  animal,  in  the  pos.session  or  under  the 
control  of  its  owner.  A  so-called  thing  in  action,  or  chose 
in  action,  is  intan{;ible.  It  is  a  mere  riglit,  and  can  only  be 
made  avuilalile  or  reduced  into  possession  l)y  a  lojial  proceed- 
infr.  -'Vn  instance  is  a.  note  or  liond.  or,  ac^cording  to  some 
authorities,  a  right  to  recover  damages  for  a  wrong  com- 
mitted. This  classitication  is  imjierfect,  as  it  is  plain  that 
there  are  some  rights  wliich  can  not  be  brouglil  within  it ; 
such  as  patents  or  copyrights,  which,  thougli  derived  from 
the  state,  and  in  the  nature  of  monopolies,  are  considered  as 
chattels.  Some  writers  would  discard  this  common-law  dis- 
tinction, and  divide  j)ro]ierty  of  a  movable  nature  into  cor- 
poreal and  incorpori'al.  This  is  not  satisfactory,  for.  tliough 
such  a  distinction  is  prevalent  in  llie  law  of  real  estate,  it  is 
well  shown  l)y  Mr.  ,\ustin  to  be  unphilosophical.  He  advo- 
cates a  classification  which  philosophically  seems  to  be  cor- 
rect between  those  rights  which  can  be  alfirmeil  against  all 
persons,  and  those  which  can  only  be  asserted  against  par- 
ticular persons  and  those  who  represent  them.  The  former 
case  is  eijuivalent  to  complete  ownership,  such  as  that  of  a 
field  or  watch  :  the  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  rights  grow- 
ing out  of  a  contract, or  even  a  wrong,  as  no  one  conld  claim 
these  except  a  i)arty  to  tlie  contract  or  one  injured  Ijy  the 
wrong.  While  tlie  comi)rehension  of  these  distinctions  is  of 
service  tn  the  student  in  tending  to  give  him  clear  concep- 
tions of  his  subject,  tlie  old  classification  can  not  be  disre- 
garded liy  the  practicing  lawyer,  who  is  so  bound  by  ])ree- 
edent  that  he  can  not  ask  a  court  to  dismiss  from  its  view 
elementary  propositions  concerning  things  in  possession  and 
things  in  action.  We  woulil  adopt  the  words  of  .Mr.  Maine, 
who  says:  "The  lawyers  of  all  systems  have  spared  no  pains 
in  striving  to  refer  the.se  classifications  to  some  inlelligilde 
principle,  but  the  reasons  of  the  severance  must  ever  be 
vainly  sought  for  in  the  philosophy  of  law.  They  belong 
not  to  its  philosophy.  Imt  to  its  history."  They  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  liistorical  facts.  They  can  only  l>e  reduci'd  to 
symmetry,  if  at  all,  by  legislation."  See  Property  and  Title 
and  consult  Austin,  0»  Jiirix/inidfjire;  Williams.  On  I'fr- 
mnnl  I'rn/ierli/:  .Schouler,  on  the  same;  and  Kent's  (^om- 
tnnittiries.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Chattel  Mort^agrc :  See  Mortgages. 

Cliat't<'rt'r:  any  one  of  a  small  group  of  oscine  l)irds 
forming  the  (ainUy  Aiiipi'/idii'.  (See  W.vxwixg.)  The  best- 
kuowu  species  is  the  cedar  bird  {Ampelis  cedroriim).  which 
is  found  throughout  tlie  greater  part  of  Xorth  iVinerica. 
The  Bohemian  wtixwiu';  {Ampelii gnrrii/ni)  is  a  larger,  more 
richly  colored  bird,  occurring  in  the  northern  portions  of 
Europe  and  North  Amerii-a.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  erratic 
wanderings,  and  may  lie  abundant  at  a  given  locality  one 
year,  and  rare,  or  absent,  the  next.  Tlie  term  chatterer  is  a 
misnomer,  as  the.se  birds  are  very  quiet,  and  is  ])robably 
due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  specific  name  {/arniliix  aft- 
plied  to  the  European  species  from  its  resemldanee  in  color 
to  the  Eurojiean  jay.  K.  .V.  Lucas. 

Chat'tcrtdii.  Thomas:  an  English  poet:  b.  at  Bristol, 
Nov.  2U.  I7.VJ.  He  was  a  precocious  youth,  but  received  only 
a  very  meager  education  in  Colson's  charity-school  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  fond  of  solitude  and  reverie,  devoured 
books,  especially  on  antiquities,  began  to  write  verses  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  was  .-ippriMiticeil  to  an  attorney  nf  Bristol 
in  1707.  Soon  after  this  date  he  exhibited  to  his  friends 
manuscript  copies  of  |)oi'ms  which  he  said  were  composed 
by  Kowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  found  by 
him  in  the  archives  of  St.  Mary  Kedcliffe,  where  his  uncle 
had  been  sexton;  even  Horace  Walpole  was  for  a  moment 
taken  in.  Disgusted  with  the  drudgery  of  legal  studies  and 
bushiess.  he  removed  to  London  in  Apr.,  17711.  and  adopted 
the  profession  of  author.  He  produced  with  great  rapidity 
songs,  satiric  jioems.  letters  in  the' .style  of  .Junius,  and  other 
works,  some  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  public  journals, 
but  brought  him  little  remuneration.  He  was  reduced  to 
extreme  destitution,  took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his 
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lodging-room  Axig.  24,  1770:  at  that  time,  however,  his 
death  attracted  verv  little  attention.  Among  his  poems  are 
Tlie  Ballade  of  Charlie.  The  Tragedy  of  ^lla.  The  Battle 
of  //ustings.amX  the  Toumameut.  See  W.  W.  Skeat,  Cliat- 
tertoiCs  Poetical  Works  (2  vols.,  1875). 

Kevised  by  H.  A.  Uicers. 

Chau'cer.  Geoffrey  :  English  poet ;  son  of  John  Chaucer, 
vintner,  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  Ijondon  was  the 
jjlace  of  his  birth,  but  the  date  is  unknown  ;  11^28,  which  was 
long  accepted,  has  no  authority,  and  is  even  impossible,  since 
Jolin  Chaucer  was  unmarried  at  that  time.  In  the  record 
of  a  trial  at  which  the  poet  gave  evidence,  in  1386,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  is  described  as  of  the  age  of  forty  and  more,  and  as 
having  borne  arms  for  twenty-seven  years;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  age  of  several  other  witnesses  is  put  sixteen 
or  twenty  years  too  low,  and  consequently  this  plausible 
document  can  not  be  trusted  for  Chaucer's.  A  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  was  in  the  service  of  the  wife  of  Lionel,  third  son 
of  Edward  III.,  in  1357.  The  poet  was  engaged  in  Edward 
Ill.'s  invasion  of  France  in  13.59.  1340,  which  has  of  late 
been  assumed  as  an  approximate  date  for  his  birth,  suits 
fairly  well  with  the  known  facts  of  his  life,  but  he  may  well 
have  been  Iku-ii  earlier.  It  appears  from  public  records  that 
he  was  a  valet  of  the  king's  chamlier — a  place  always  filled 
by  gentlemen — in  1367,  and  that  in  .June  of  the  same  year 
the  king  granted  him  a  salary  for  life,  or  till  he  was  other- 
wise provided  for.  in  consideration  of  services  past  and  to 
be  rendered.  At  various  times,  from  1370  to  1378,  or  per- 
hajis  1380.  Chaucer  was  einployeil  on  royal  missions  in 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  France,  and  for  somewhat  more  than 
ten  years  from  1374  he  held  oflices  in  the  customs.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Kent  in  the  year  1386,  but  toward 
the  end  of  that  year  was  dismissed,  for  reasons  unknown, 
from  his  place  in  the  customs;  and  although  he  received 
other  public  appointments  in  1389,  he  lost  them  again,  and 
remained  in  comparative  povcrtv  until  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  whose  favor  he  immediately  received,  but  lived 
only  a  year  to  enjoy. 

A  Philippa  Ch.iucer  received  in  136G  a  pension  as  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  chamber  of  Queen  Philippa.  After  the 
queen's  death,  in  1369,  Philipjia  Chaucer  appears  to  have 
passed  into  the  sen'ice  of  the  second  wife  of  .John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster;  for  before  1372  the  duke  had  granted 
her  a  pension  of  t'lO,  "  which  grant  seems  to  have  been  com- 
niiiled  in  June,  1374,  for  an  annuity  of  the  .same  amount  to 
her  and  her  husband,  for  life,  in  consideration  of  the  good  .serv- 
ices which  they  had  rendered  to  the  duke,  to  his  duchess,  and 
to  the  late  queen,  his  mother."  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  named  as 
the  husband  of  this  Philipiia  in  the  Issue  Rolls  as  early  as 
1381  (and  jirobablv  earlier).  Philippa  Chaucer  died  in  1387. 
She  has  been  held  (but  the  evidence  is  not  convincing)  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  and  sister  to 
Katheriue  Swynford,  who  became  the  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  Chaucer  was  not  her 
maiden  name.  .She  left  a  son  Lewis,  for  whom,  wlien  he 
was  ten  yeai-s  old,  possibly  in  1391,  the  father  conijiiled  a 
treatise  on  the  astrolabe.  Thomas  Chaucer,  a  person  of 
great  wealth  and  consideration,  has  been  maintained  to  have 
been  a  son  of  GeoJfrey  and  Philippa,  upon  the  ground  that 
Philippa  was  of  the  Roet  family. 

The  chief  work  of  Chaucer,  and  one  which  has  secun^d 
huu  an  immortal  and  still  Ijiighteniiig  fame,  is  The  Canter- 
bury Tales,  a  series  of  about  twenty  stories  narrated  by  |iil- 
grinis  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  The  persons  and  char- 
acters of  the  pilgrims  are  sketched  with  marvelous  spirit  in 
an  introductory  prologue,  and  lioth  here  and  in  the  tales 
there  is  displayed  adrainati<t  jiower  of  the  comic  sort  second 
only,  and  scarcely  second,  to  that  of  Shakspeare.  Troilus 
aitd  Cresxide,  The  Parliament  of  Foirls.  and  The  Legend  of 
Good  Women  are  also  admirable  poems.  The  Caiilerhury 
Tales  were  excellently  edited  by  Tliomas  Tvrwhitl  in  177-'), 
in  four  volumes,  to  which  a  glos,sarv  was  added  in  1778.  Of 
late  years  Chaucer  has  received  particular  attention  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  also  in  Germany.  The  Chaucer  Society, 
founded  in  1868,  has  printed  seven  texts  of  7'he  Canterbury 
Tales,  four  of  Troibis.  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  extant 
texts  of  the  minor  poems.  The  minor  [loenis  and  The  J,e- 
t/end  of  Cm/d  Women  have  for  the  first  time  lieeii  critically 
"edited"  (Oxford,  1888-89)  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  preced- 
ing an  edition  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  of  Trnilus.  The 
three  small  volumes  of  selections  from  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
published  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  (edited  by  Skeat 
and  Morris),  have  given  an  intelligent  introduction  to  Chau- 
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cer  to  many  thousands  of  youns;  people.  For  biography.  The 
Life  of  Chancer  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  made  great  additions 
to  our  knowledge.  Prof.  T.  K.  Lounsbury's  Studies  in  Chau- 
cer, 3  vols.  (New  York,  1892),  embracing  papers  on  Chaucer's 
life,  historical  and  legendary,  his  text,  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious  works,  his  learning,  genius,  etc.,  is  a  woric  of  capital 
importance.  F.  J.  CuiLO. 

Chaudes-Aiariies,  shod  zayg' :  an  old  town  of  Upper  Au- 
vergne,  in  France;  de]jartiiieiit  of  Cantal  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  7-F) ;  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  Romans  and  are  mentioned 
by  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  The  water,  whose  temjierature 
varies  from  135°  to  195°  F.,  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  is  used 
not  only  for  medical  purpcises,  but  also  furnishes  a  cheap 
means  of  heating  the  liouses  of  the  town.  Pop.  about 
1,050. 

Cliaudet,  sho'day',  Antoine  Dknis:  b.  in  Paris,  Mar.  31, 
1763;  d.  in  Paris,  Apr.  19,  1810:  sculptor  and  painter;  left 
many  works  in  sculpture  of  high  importance,  and  portraits 
of  Napoleon  I.,  and  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Chauiliere,  sho'di-ar' :  a  river  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada ;  rises  in  tlie  south  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  flows 
northward,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  about  7  miles  above 
Quebec.  Length,  120  miles.  Two  and  .a  half  miles  from 
its  mouth  is  a  remarkable  cataract,  called  the  Falls  of  the 
C'haudiere,  which  is  about  100  feet  high. 

Cliaudiere:  a  lake  of  Canada;  about  15  miles  W.  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa ;  is  an  exjiansion  of  the  Ottawa  river. 

Chaiimoiiot.  sho  ino  no  ,  Pikkre  Marik  Joseph  :  a  Jesuit 
and  missionary  to  the  Norlli  American  Indians.  He  was 
born  in  France  in  IGll,  went  to  Canada  in  1639,  and  after 
many  laljors  and  hardshi|>s  died  near  Queljec  in  1693.  lie 
wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Huron  language,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1835. 

('Iiaiimont,  sho'miJiV  :  a  town  of  France ;  capital  of  the 
department  of  Haute-Marne ;  on  an  eminence  near  the  river 
Warne;  about  141  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Paris  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  4-H).  It  is  connected  by  railways  with  Paris, 
Troyes,  and  Vesoul.  It  has  a  triumjihal  arcli  commenced 
by  Napoleon,  and  a  public  library  of  35,000  volumes;  also 
manufactures  of  drugget,  hosiery,  cotton  yarn,  and  gloves. 
On  Mar.  1,  1814,  the  allied  powers  here  concluded  a  treaty 
against  Napoleon.     Pop.  (1896)  13.428. 

Chaun'cpy,  Isaac  :  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  navv ;  b.  at 
Black  Rock"  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  Felj.  20,  1772."  At  an 
early  age  lie  manifested  a  love  for  the  sea,  and  entered  the 
merchant  service  about  1785;  obtained  command  of  a  ship 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  On  tlie  organization  of 
the  navy  in  1798,  Chauncey  was  a|ipointed  a  lieutenant ; 
promoted  commandant  in  1802  ;  cajitain  in  1806.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  for  his  services 
there  received  the  tiianks  of  Congress,  wliich  body  also 
voted  him  a  sword,  but  I  lie  resolution  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Navy-vard  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  from  1808  till  the  outlireak  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  wlien  he  was  placed  in  the  command  of  the  lakes, 
which  position  he  retained  till  the  close  of  tlie  war,  and  won 
for  himself  the  highest  honors  for  gallantry  and  skill  as  a 
naval  commander.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  (1816-1.'<),  was  in  command  of  the  Navy- 
yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  was  president  of  the  navy  commis- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  27,  1840. 

Chauncey,  Joh.v  S.  ;  eommoilore  U.  S.  navy;  son  of 
Isaac,  mentioned  above;  b.  in  New  York  about  1800;  en- 
tered the  V.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  Jan.,  1812.  In  1822 
Chauncey  commanded  the  sloup  Peacock,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  a  Heel  of  armed  pirate  vessels  off  Bahia 
Honda,  Cuba;  from  l.s:i«  to  tn43  and  from  1S43  to  1847 
he  was  assistant  iiisiii'elor  of  ordnance;  in  1M61  he  com- 
manded the  Susquehanna,  and  was  second  in  C(inimand  in 
the  engagements  of  Forts  Hatleras  and  Clark  ;  subsequent- 
ly in  command  of  blockade  on  coasts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.     1).  in  liro(jklyn,  Apr.  10.  1S71. 

C.  H.  TlUiRBER. 

Cliauiu-y.  CiiAKLKs:  second  |)resident  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; b.  in  Yard  ley  bury.  Hertfordshire,  Englaml,  in  1.592 
(ba])tized  Nov.  5);  educated  at  Caiubridge.  where  lie  was  a 
Professor  of  Greek  ami  lli^brew.  lie  left  the  universitv  in 
1627,  and  from  then  till  leaving  England  was  a  clergv- 
maii  in  parochial  duty  in  the  Clmicli  of  England.     His  Pu- 


ritan principles  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  emigrated 
to  New  England  in  1638.  He  became  president  of  Harvard 
in  1654,  succeeding  the  first  president,  Henry  Dunster,  arid 
d.  Feb.  19,  1672. 

ChantaiKlua,  sha-taw'kwa:  a  widely  known  summer  edu- 
cational center  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.  (for  location,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  6-B). 
The  grounds,  formerly  known  as  Fair  Point,  were  pur- 
chased in  1874  by  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  originated 
jointly  Vjy  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron.  O.,  and  Dr.  (now  Bishop)' 
John  II.  Vincent,  of  New  York.  The  town,  containing 
more  than  500  cottages,  a  large  hotel,  and  25  public  build- 
ings, lecture-halls,  recitation-rooms,  a  museum,  gymnasium,, 
etc.,  is  built  upon  heavily  wooded  terraces,  sloping  grad- 
ually to  the  lake  shore.  There  are  complete  water  anil  sewer- 
age systems,  fire  department,  electric-light  plant,  and  other 
municipal  features.  The  average  summer  population  is 
about  10,000.     See  Chautauqua  System  of  Education. 

Cliautaiuiiia  Lake :  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y. ;  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  about  20  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2 
miles  wide.  It  is  726  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  The- 
surplus  water  flows  through  an  outlet  into  Conewango 
creek.  Steamboats  ply  between  JIayville.  which  is  at  the 
N.  W.  end  of  the  lake,  and  Jamestown,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city  at  the  S.  E.  extremity. 

Cliaiitau(|iia  System  of  Education:  The  plan  of  ap- 
plying scientific  principles  to  Bible  study  and  the  training 
of"  Sunday-school  teachers  begun  at  Chautauqua  in  1874 
naturally  "expanded  to  include  classes  in  literature,  lan- 
guage, science,  art,  etc.  In  1878  the  establishment  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  paved  the  way  for 
a  system  of  home  reading  and  study,  which  has  since  been 
widely  extended.  To  Dr.  AV.  R.  Harper,  now  president  of 
the  Chicago  LTniversity,  who  lias  been  connected  with  Chau- 
tauqua since  1880,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  development 
of  the  educational  work.  The  combined  agencies  now  em- 
ployed are  known  as  "Tlie  Chautauqua  System  of  Educa- 
tion." Two  divisions  are  made :  (1)  Summer  Work.  Tlie 
College  otters  courses  in  college  studies  under  instructors 
from  leading  institutions.  The  Schools  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature iind  the  S.  S.  Normal  Department  give  biblical 
instruction  and  pedagogical  training.  The  Teachers'  He- 
treat  deals  with  psychology,  pedagogics,  and  jiractical 
methods  for  secular  teachers.  The  Schools  of  JIusic  and 
Physical  Education  offer  exceptional  opportunities  under 
teachers  of  the  first  rank.  There  are  also  classes  in  art, 
decoration,  oratory,  manual  training,  etc.  The  number  in 
these  schools  varies  from  1,000  to  1,500  each  summer.  A 
schedule  of  daily  lectures,  concerts,  readings  and  entertain- 
ments, affords  instruction  and  recreation  to  all.  (2)  Home 
Reading  and  Study.  The  college  conducts  correspondence- 
instruction  in  all  regular  college  subjects.  The  instnactors 
are  professors  in  well-known  colleges.  Each  course  equals- 
the  work  expected  of  a  resident  student  in  one  subject 
in  a  year,  and  requires  about  ten  Iiours  per  week  for  ten 
montiis.  Lesson  sheets  are  sent  frequently  to  the  student,, 
who  returns  them  for  correction.  The  examinations  are- 
conducted  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.. 
The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  has  enrolled 
over  210.000  readers  siiice  1878.  The  average  number  of 
readers  at  one  time  is  about  40,000.  The  essentials  of  the 
plan  are :  A  definite  four-year  course  in  history,  literature, 
science,  etc.  Specified  books  are  approved  by  a  council  of 
six.  The  reading  is  apportioned  by  the  week.  A  maga- 
zine, 77ic  ChaiitaiKjuaii.  contains  adclilional  readings,  notes, 
and  general  literature.  A  membership  book  gives  sugges- 
tions for  reading  and  review  outlines.  Isolated  readers 
may  have  all  the  [irivileges.  Local  circles  may  be  formed  by 
three  or  more  members  tor  mutual  aid.  The  time  required 
is  about  an  hour  a  day  for  nine  months  a  year.  Certilicates 
are  granted  to  all  who  coin|ilete  the  course.  There  are  ad- 
vanced courses  for  continued  reading  in  special  lines,  a 
pedagogical  course  for  secular  teachers,  and  a  course  to  en- 
courage the  reading  of  good  literature  by  the  young. 

John  H.  Vincent. 

Cliauveau,  Pierre  Joseph  Omvier,  D.  C.  L.:  Canadian  au- 
thor ;  b.  at  Quebec,  Jlay  30. 1820 :  eihicated  at  the  seminary  of 
Quebec.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  entered  Par- 
liament in  1844.  and  held  portfolios  of  Solicitor-General  in 
1851.  Provincial  Secretary  in  1853.  Premier  of  province  of 
Quebec  in  1867,  iiml  Speaker  of  tlie  Senate  in  1873.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Roman  Law  in  Laval  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  president  of   the  Royal  Society  of 
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Canada.  D.  in  Quebec,  Apr.  4,  1800.  In  addition  to  poems, 
he  publisliod  Charles  Ouerin.  Roman  de  Jlwiirs  Cana- 
dienites  ((Jiiebec,  IH'fi) ;  Voyage  de  le  Princede.  Oalles(\H61) ; 
Souvenirs  et  Legendex  (1877) ;  Fran^uis  Xavier  (larneau,  sa 
vie  et  ses  muvre's  (1883).  Neil  JUcdonaud. 

Cliauvenet.  sho-ve-nav',  William,  liL.  I). :  inatl)uniati- 
cian:  b.  in  Milfurd.  Pa..'  May  24.  1820 ;  ftradualeil  at  Yale 
in  1H40.  He  was  Profcsscir  of  Mathematics  uii<l  Astronomy 
at  tlio  r.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Animijolis,  Md.  (lM45-5!»), 
an  institution  he  promoted  from  its  heiriiniinf;.  Ho  was 
ciianecllor  of  Washiiifjlon  University  ISoit-G!),  and  for  many 
vears  jreneral  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  His  matlieinatii'al  treatises  were 
adopted  as  text-books  in  maiiv  selioois  anil  colleges.  1).  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  VA,  1870." 

Chanv('-S(Hiris:  the  common  naini'  in  France  for  the 
Bat  ((/.  r.). 

Chaiiviii,  sluTvan,  Etie.vne:  b.  at  Niines.  Prance,  Apr. 
18,  1640  :  d.  in  Herlin.  Apr.  G.  1725.  He  was  a  pastorof  the 
Reformed  Church  in  France,  but  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Xantcs  he  fled  to  Rotterdam,  where  for  several 
years  he  oHiciated  in  the  Walloon  Churcli.  In  1G1I.5  he  was 
called  to  licrlin  as  Professor  of  Pliilosopliy.  He  enjoyed 
great  reputation  there  as  a  representative  of  Carlesianism, 
and  he  studied  physics  with  great  zeal  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  which  the  Cartesian  system  presents  in  that  depart- 
ment. His  principal  work  is  his  Lexicon  rationale  sire 
thesaurus  ph iloso/)h ieiis,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  dic- 
tionary of  Cartesian  philosophy.     It  is  very  comprehensive. 

Cliaiivinisiii.  sho  vin-izm  (in  Fr.  chauvinisnie):  a  term 
derived  from  Chauvin.  a  character  in  a  popular  comedy 
which  was  performed  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  1815.  Chauvin  was  a  liragging  veteran  of  Na- 
poleon's army,  who  talked  much  of  Austerlitz  and  .lena, 
and  vowed  to  take  revenge  lor  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A 
Chauvinist  may  be  defined  as  one  who  has  exaggerated  and 
ridiculous  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  is  excessively  war- 
like or  (luarrclsome. 

Chaiix-dc-Fondi*.  sho  d*>-fon  :  a  town  of  Switzerland  ; 
canton  of  Xeufchatel ;  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Jura  Jiountains;  !(  miles  N.  W.  of  Xeufchatel  (see  map  of 
Switzerland,  ref.  4-C).  It  is  ii.070  feet  aljove  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  clocks  and 
watches.  Atiove  IGO.OOO  watches  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally.    Pop.  (I8'J7)31,1,')7. 

Cliay-root.  Choya.  or  Indian  Madder  ffAo//  is  from  Ta- 
mil chaya]:  the  Ohlenlandia  ntnhcHiiIti ;  a  herb  of  the  Xiaw- 
'\\\'  Uuhiaeeie.a.  native  both  of  India  and  of  Mexico.  The 
dye  made  in  India  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  roots  is  well 
known  as  the  source  of  the  durable  red  color  of  Iiulian 
chintzes.  The  leaves  are  used  as  an  expectorant.  Several 
plants  of  this  genus  abound  in  the  U.  S. 

riiazars:  a  Tartar  people,  originally  iidiabiting  the  land 
between  tlie  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  beginning  with 
the  si'Venlh  century  they  spread  north  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volga,  establishing  their  capital  at  Astrachun.  In 
lOIG  they  were  subdued  by  the  Russians  and  Greeks. 

Cliazy  (shaa-zee)  Limostonp:  a  geological  formation 
occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  Champlain  basin  and  in 
Canada.  It  belongs  to  the  Trenton  epoch  of  the  Silurian 
period. 

CllPat  [M.  Eng.  chete.  abbrev.  of  escliete  =  0.  Fr.  eschete 
(of.  escheat),  rent,  what  falls  to  one,  partic.  of  escheoir  <  iMed. 
Ijat.  e.rcadere  (\jnt.  exm'dere).  fall  from;  ex,  trom  +  cadere, 
fall]:  in  law  this  topic  may  be  considered  under  two  prin- 
cipal divisions :  1,  at  common  law ;  2,  by  statute,  then  termed 
"falsi'  jiretenses." 

1.  The  common  law  regarded  a  "cheat"  as  a  crime  when 
one  person  defraudcil  another  not  by  mere  words,  but  by 
some  outward  and  visible  means,  such  as  a  false  token  or 
sign.  A  mere  lie  was  not  in  this  sense  a  cheat,  though  in  a 
civil  sense  and  as  a  t>asis  for  a  civil  action  it  mav  amount 
to  a  fraud.  (See  Fkai'd.)  Thus  the  act  of  marking  false 
branils  ujion  articles  sold, calculated  to  deceive  and  defraud 
persons  in  general,  would  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
crimitud  otTeiise.  This  view  led  to  line-spun  and  artificial 
distinctions.  For  example,  if  a  man  in  purchasing  goods 
gave  his  own  check  on  a  Iwnk  in  which  he  knew  that  he 
had  no  funds,  it  would  be  a  mere  lie  reduced  to  writing, 
and  thus  not  a  cheat ;  while  if  he  gave  another  man's  check 
under  the  same  circumstances  the  act  would  be  cheating,  as 


the  paper  was  then  a  token  or  symliol.  Under  these  rules 
false  personation  may  be  a  common-law  cheat,  particularly 
where  the  personator  by  dress  or  tokens  re|)resents  himself 
to  "oe  another  person,  and  thus  causes  injury  to  others. 
Some  have  even  maintained  that  the  defrauder  might  him- 
self be  a  symbol  or  token,  as  where,  knowing  that  he  held  a 
relation  (such  as  apprenticeship)  which  prevented  him  from 
entering  into  a  public  engagement  (enlisting  as  a  soldier), 
he  professed  to  be  able  to,  and  did  in  fact,  enter  into  it. 

The  crime  of  forgery,  though  usually,  from  its  magni- 
tude as  an  ofTense,  discussed  separately  from  the  various 
classes  of  cheats,  is  in  reality  comprised  within  the  same 
category.  The  "false  token  or  sign"  necessary  to  consti- 
tute cheating  at  common  law  must  be  of  sucdi  a  nature  that 
its  tendency  in  general  would  l)e  to  deceive,  though  in  fact 
it  mav  be  "used  only  to  injure  particular  individuals;  as 
e.  g.  tlie  use  of  false  dice  in  gaines  of  chance.  Jloreover, 
it  is  essential  that  any  injury  sustained  be  properly  at- 
tributable to  some  confidence  or  belief  which  the  use  of 
the  token,  etc.,  inspired.  If  other  considerations  than  the 
device  influence  a  person's  action,  there  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  cheat.  This  is.  however,  also  indictable.  Cheat- 
ing belongs  to  the  lower  grade  of  criminal  offenses,  termed 
"  misdemeanors." 

2.  False  Pretenses  constitute  a  very  reprehensible  mode 
of  fraudulent  deception.  The  failure  of  the  common  law 
to  provide  a  remedy  where  no  symbol  was  employed  made 
statutory  provision's  necessary  for  wrongs  thus  occasioned. 
Reference  can  here  be  made  only  to  such  regulations  as 
the  various  States  have  generally  agreed  in  estat)lishing. 
False  pretenses  may  be  defined  as  false  representations, 
with  intent  to  defraud,  by  words  or  acts  concerning  past 
or  present  facts  and  events.  Statements  of  a  promissory 
nature  in  regard  to  any  future  transaction,  and  perhaps 
all  representations  as  to  the  future,  arc  insuflicieiit  to  afford 
a  ground  for  prosecution.  The  false  represiuitation  may 
be  made  by  acts  without  words,  as  if  one  purports  by  his 
peculiar  dress  to  belong  to  a  particular  institution  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  Cambridge  University.  A  false  .simple  may 
also  be  referred  to.  Mere  expressions  of  opinion,  however, 
or  mere  exaggerations  of  language,  by  which  no  reasonable 
man  would  be  influenced,  can  not  be  considered  false  pre- 
teiKses  within  the  statutes.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  the 
deception  practiced  must  be  the  efficient  operative  cause 
of  the  injury  sustained.  The  criterion  always  is  whether, 
if  there  had  been  no  such  deceit  practiced,  the  transaction 
between  the  parties  would  have  been  ccjusummated.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  upon  the  point  whether  the  rep- 
resentation must  be  calculated  to  cleceive  a  person  of  or- 
dinary prudence,  or  whether  it  will  be  sufficient,  though  the 
party  was  weak,  that  he  was  actually  defrauded.  The 
question  is  still  open.  The  false  pretense  may  be  made  by 
an  agent  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  principal  criminally 
liable. 

Property  acquired  under  false  pretenses  is  held  l)y  the 
wrongful  possessor  under  a  voidable  title  as  regards  the 
true  owner,  l)iit  if  transferred  to  an  honest  purchaser,  who 
acts  in  good  faith,  without  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  the  lat- 
ter's  claim  is  indefeasible.  On  the  other  hand,  when  goods 
arc  stolen  the  thief  can,  w-ith  but  few  exceptions,  give  no 
better  tit  I"  than  he  himself  possesses.  The  reason  for  the 
difference  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  wrong-doer  acts  with 
the  owner's  consent,  even  though  it  be  procured  fraudu- 
lently, while  in  the  other  his  will  is  in  no  way  exerted.  Ac- 
cording to  general  principles  this  offense  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor, though  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  make  it  a 
felony.  T.  W.  Dwiuirr. 

Cheatham,  cheet  am.  Bex.jami.v  Fkaxklin  :  a  general  in 
the  Confederate  army  ;  b.  in  Xashville.Oct.  22, 1821 ;  served 
during  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  of  Tennes.see  volunteers 
and  as  colonel  Third  Tennessee  Voltigeui-s  to  .luly,  1848. 
During  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  Confederate  cause, 
became  major-general,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  at 
Chickamaiiga.  Mis-;ionarv  Ridge,  Franklin.  Xashville,  etc. 
D.  in  Xashville,  Sept.  4,  1880. 

Cheat  River:  West  Virginia:  formed  by  the  junction  of 
several  blanches  which  rise  among  the  Allcghanies  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  and  unite  in  Tucker  County.  It  flows  nearly 
northward,  and  enters  the  Monongahela  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 
Its  length  without  the  branches  is  about  75  miles.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  extremely  variable  volume  of  its  wafers; 
for  while  it  is  sometimes  a  large  stream,  it  often  becomes  in 
a  few  hours  quite  insignificant. 
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Chebause :  town ;  Iroquois  and  Kankakee  cos..  111.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  4-G) ;  on  111. 
Cent,  and  ToL,  Peoria  and  Western  R.  Rs. ;  65  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  very  extensive  trade  in  grain. 
Pop.  (1880)  728;  (1890)  616.  "   Editor  of  -'Herald.- 

Cheboygan :  city ;  capital  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich,  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  3-1) ;  on  rail- 
way and  on  Lake  Huron  ;  has  larire  lumbering  and  farming 
industries.     Pop.  (1880)  2,269;  (1890)  6,235;  (1894)  6,9.56. 

Check,  or  Cheque  [0.  Fr.  eschec :lta\.  senrco,  from  Arab. 
Pers.  shah,  king,  as  a  term  used  in  game  of  chess] :  a  hill  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  a  bank  or  banker,  or  person  holding  a 
position  similar  to  tluit  of  a  banker.  It  has  some  peculiari- 
ties w-hich  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  bill  of  exchange, 
particularly  when  it  is  payable  without  any  specific  mention 
of  time.  It  is  then,  in  point  of  law,  payable  on  demand  and 
\yithout  days  of  grace.  If  payable  a  fixed  number  of  days 
after  date,  it  varies  but  slightly  from  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
will  follow  the  ordinary  rides  as  to  days  of  grace.  It  is  usu- 
ally said  in  the  lawbooks  that  a  check  is  not  accepted  as  a 
bill  is.  Acceptance,  however,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  has 
recently  become  quite  common,  and  is  perfectly  lawful.  A 
check  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads :  1.  Its 
form  and  requisites;  2.  The  duty  of  the  holder  as  to  demand 
of  payment  (n)  toward  the  drawer,  (ft)  toward  the  indoi-ser, 
and  herein  of  crossed  checks ;  3.  The  effect  of  the  cheek 
upon  the  banker,  and.  under  this,  of  acceptance ;  4.  A  cheek 
considered  as  payment  of  a  debt  or  as  cash;  5.  The  civil 
and  criminal  liability  of  drawers  haying  no  funds. 

1.  A  check  in  its  ordinary  form  is  simply  an  order  ad- 
dressed to  the  banker  to  pay  a  person  named  or  his  order  or 
bearer,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  bearer  (such  as  a  mere  numer- 
al), a  sum  of  money.  A  check  may  preserve  this  form  and 
be  post-dated.  This  class  of  checks  is  not  used  in  England, 
owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Acts.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon at  the  present  time  to  make  a  check  payable  to  order, 
as  the  indorsement  of  the  name  of  the  payee  operates  as  a 
receipt.  In  some  instances  a  note  may  amount  to  a  cheek. 
Thus  if  a  customer  makes  a  note  payable  at  his  bank,  he 
implicitly  requests  its  payment  in  tne  same  general  manner 
as  if  he  had  drawn  his  check.  In  filling  up  a  check  care 
should  be  taken  to  so  draw  it  that  additional  words,  which 
might  increase  its  amount,  can  not  be  inserted  in  blank 
spaces.  Thus  if  the  drawer  had  written  tlie  \vords  "  fifty 
dollars,"  and  had  left  sufficient  space  between  the  word 
'■  fifty  "  and  that  which  preceded  it  to  insei-t  "  one  hundred 
and,"  and  such  words  had  been  fradidently  inserted,  and 
tlie  bank  had  paid  the  clieck  in  good  faith,  supposing  it  to 
be  drawn  for  $150,  the  drawer  would  be  the  loser.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  due  caution  has  been  exercised,  the  loss 
from  forgeries  will  fall  on  the  bank,  rather  than  on  the 
drawer,  though  the  former  may  in  some  instances  recover 
from  the  holder.  The  drawer  may  simply  sign  his  name  to 
a  blank  printed  form  of  check,  or  even  to  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  it  to  be  subsequently 
filled  up  by  some  pei-son  acting  in  his  behalf.  If  so  filled 
he  will  be  bound.  Even  .should  the  agent  acting  fraudu- 
lently fill  it  up  for  a  larger  sum  than  was  directed,  the 
drawer  would  still  be  bound  to  a  person  %vho  took  the  check 
in  good  faith.  This  would  not  I)e  strictly  a  case  of  forgery, 
but  that  of  an  agent  defrauding  his  principal,  and  yet  act- 
ing within  his  apparent  authority. 

3.  7'he  Duly  of  the  1  [older  as  to  Demand  and  Notice:  (a) 
As  to  the  Drawer. — The  drawer  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  holder  will  demand  payment  with  promptitude,  as.  if 
the  banker  fails  to  ])ay.  recourse  may  be  had  to  him.  Pre- 
sentment should  be  made,  in  general,  as  early  as  the  next 
day,  and  if  payment  is  not  made,  due  notice  given.  How- 
ever, a  failure  to  present  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
holder's  claim.  Whether  it  is  or  not  depends  on  the  fact 
whether  an  injury  is  caused  to  the  drawcM-.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, he  had  no  funds  in  the  bank,  want  of  presentment  is 
unimportant,  as  it  is  plain  that  he  sustains  no  harm  ;  so,  if 
after  giving  the  check,  he  withdraws  his  funds.  If.  lio\v- 
ever,  the  banker  slitmhl  become  insohent  with  sullicient 
funds  of  the  drawer  in  his  possession,  want  of  presentment 
would  be  a  sufficient  defense.  .  (A)  Demand  as  to  Iiidnrsers. 
— Indoi-sements  upon  checks  are  common.  An  indorse- 
ment is  necessary  when  the  instrument  is  payalile  to  onler; 
it  is  admissible  when  payable  to  bearer  The  legal  effect  of 
indorsement,  as  inthe  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  to  make 
the  indorser  liable,  provided  that  the  steps  necessary  to 
charge  him  are  taken.      These  are  substantiallv  the  san'ie  as 


in  hills  of  exchange.  There  are  cases  in  which  no  present- 
ment is  necessary  to  bind  the  indorser,  as  where  he  indorses 
and  puts  in  circulation  a  void  or  forged  check,  even  though  he 
does  this  innocently.  In  some  cases  custom  enlarges  the 
time  for  presentment.  Thus  if  there  be  a  custom  to  pay 
checks  through  the  "  clearing-house  "  (see  Clearixg-house), 
the  time  required  for  them  to  pass  through  the  system  of 
exchanges  there  adopted  will  be  allowed.  In  England  a 
practice  of  crossing  checks  is  resorted  to.  A  check  is  said 
to  be  "  crossed  "  when  it  is  marked  by  the  drawer  in  such  a 
way  that,  instead  of  being  presented  through  an  ordinary 
holder,  it  must  come  to  the  paying  bank  through  a  banker. 
This  practice  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  perplexing 
questions  recently  settled  by  statute  (21  and  22  Vict.  eh.  79). 
The  additional  time  necessary  to  present  the  check  in  this 
manner  must  of  course  be  allowed  there  to  the  holder.  It 
is  believed  that  crossing  checks  is  not  practiced  in  the 
U.  S.  A  practice  has  grown  u|3  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  to  pay  drafts  drawn  on  bankers  by  checks  drawn  by 
such  bankers,  in  turn,  upon  some  regularly  organized  bank, 
instead  of  cash.  This  practice  has  an  important  effect 
upon  the  subject  of  demand.  Though  the  check  is  not  pay- 
ment of  the  draft,  yet  it  must  be  presented  on  the  same  day 
that  it  is  received,  or  the  drawers  of  the  draft  may  be  dis- 
charged. The  holder  of  the  draft  might  have  insisted  on 
the  money  instead  of  taking  the  check,  and  if  not  paid 
might  have  protested  the  draft. 

3.  Effect  of  the  ( 'heck  on  the  Banker  on  whom  it  is  Dravn, 
and  herein  of  Acceptance. — According  to  the  better  opinion, 
a  check  gives  no  right  of  action  to  the  holder  against  the 
banker.  Of  coui-se  the  latter  should,  in  general,  pay  it,  but 
the  holder  has  no  means  of  enforcing  this  obligation  if  the 
banker  refuses  to  perform  it.  This  rule  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  a  deposit  in  a  bank,  in  respect  to  which  there  is 
much  popular  misconception.  This  fact  is  perhaps  partly 
due  to  the  ambiguity  lurking  in  the  word  "deposit."  This 
is  sometimes  and  properly  used  to  mean  the  act  of  intrust- 
ing a  specific  chattel  to  a  person  who  is  bound  to  return  the 
identical  thing  delivered  to  him.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
nature  of  an  ordinary  bank  account  against  which  checks 
are  drawn.  The  banker  is  not  bound  to  render  the  specific 
money  delivered,  but  only  engages  to  pay  an  equivalent 
amount.  The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  created  by 
the  transaction.  Although  the  banker  is  bound  to  pay 
checks  when  he  is  in  funds,  it  is  a  duty  between  him  and 
the  depositor  or  creditor.  It  can  not  be  enforced  by  the 
payee  of  the  check,  who  is  no  party  to  the  contract.  Nor 
can  the  check  be  treated  as  an  assignment  by  the  depositor 
of  so  nnich  money  as  it  represents.  These  rules  have  led  to 
a  very  important  practice  of  certifying  checks.  An  officer 
of  a  bank — e.  g.  a  teller  or  cashier — has  by  custom  acquired 
an  authority  to  mark  such  checks  as  are  presented  to  him 
as  good.  This  act  is  treated  in  law  as  an  acceptance,  and 
the  bank  becomes  liable.  The  practice  is  attended  with 
danger,  as  it  practically  gives  to  a  teller  power  to  estalilish 
without  limit  fictitious  claims  against  the  b.ank,  as  he  may 
certify  checks  for  persons  who  have  overdrawn  their  ac- 
counts, or  even  who  have  closed  their  accounts,  or- have  had 
no  dealings  with  the  bank,  which  will  still  be  binding  u|ion 
it  on  general  principles  of  law.  (See  .-Vgext,  Estoppel,  and 
Bill  of  Exchange.)  A  cashier  or  teller,  however,  can  not, 
where  he  has  no  funds,  validly  certify  his  own  check.  On 
the  other  hand,  certification  of  a  check  is  attended  with 
some  hazard  to  the  holder,  as  he  may  thereby  release  the 
drawer  should  the  Iwnk  fail  even  on  the  same  day  and  be- 
tween the  time  of  certification  and  of  presentment  for  pay- 
ment. (Xational  Bank  of  Jersey  City  ayt.  Leach,  \ew  \  ork 
Court  of  Appeals,  1873.)  In  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  in 
New  York,  certified  bank-checks  by  general  consent  played 
an  important  part  in  monetary  transactions,  and  became  for 
a  considerable  time,  through  the  association  of  a  number  of 
national  banks,  a  substitute  for  currency.  It  may  be  added 
that  lianks  sometimes  pay  checks  for  customers  who  have 
no  balance  due  them.  These  are  called  "  overdrafts."  The 
bank  in  such  a  case  has  a  claim  upon  the  dealer  for  the  sum 
overdrawn. 

4.  A  (Vieck  Considered  as  Payment  or  as  Cash. — The 
general  jiresumption  of  law  is  that  a  check  is  is-siied  by  a 
drawer  to  a  payee  in  payment  of  debt,  and  not  as  a  means 
of  making  a  loan.  The  intent i(m,  however,  may  be  shown 
by  affirmative  proof.  Considered  as  payment,  it  is  not  in 
general  absolute.  It  is  ratluT  a  means  of  oblaining  pay- 
ment, whether  it  be  the  debtor's  own  check  or  that  of  a  third 
person.     Accoiflingly,  if  the  check  is  not  paid,  the  creditor 
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itiav  resort  to  his  ofij;iiial  cUiim,  tliougli  if  there  lie  an  agree- 
ment to  receive  tlie  check  as  lull  paynicnt,  it  nuist  lie  fol- 
lowed. In  other  words,  a  check  is  not  money.  Imt  a  means 
of  obtaining  money,  and  debts  eiin  not  be  iiai<l  in  anything 
but  money,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  for  some  .sub.stitute. 
The  gift  of  one's  own  check,  unless  it  be  certified,  is  a  mere 
naked  promise,  and  may  be  countermanded  at  any  time  be- 
fore payment.  The  death  of  a  drawer  in  such  a  case  before 
payment  would  be  a  revocation  of  the  authority.  It  iscom- 
mon  for  a  bank  to  receive  on  deposit  not  only  cash,  but 
checks  drawn  either  on  itself  or  on  some  other  bank,  payable 
to  the  depositor.  Such  a  deposit  is  not  to  be  treated  as  cash 
in  ea^e  the  check  is  drawn  on  another  bank.  It  is  rather 
received  conditionally,  in  case  it  turns  out  to  be  good,  and 
the  depositor  will  be  liable  on  his  indorsement,  which  is 
usually  required.  Where,  however,  the  check  is  given  liy 
another  dealer,  the  receiving  l)ank  is  absolutely  bound  by 
the  credit  which  it  gives  the  depositor  as  if  it  had  paid  the 
check. 

5.  Civil  and  Criminal  Liability  of  Drawers  of  Checks 
Having  no  Fundsu'itli  the  Bank:  (a)  Civil  Liability. — It  is 
a  general  rule  that  a  man  who  draws  a  check  with  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  no  funds  commits  a  frauil  toward  the 
payee.  If  he  should  inirclmse  goods  under  such  circum- 
stances the  seller  could  rescind  the  sale  as  fraudulent.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  sustain  the  sale  that  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  expect  funds,  but  they  must  be  aetmilly  on  hand 
to  pay  the  check.  This  view  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
a  clieck  is  in  the  nature  of  a  representation  that  the  money 
is  iiumediatelv  available;  and  where  a  drawer  has  notice  to 
the  contrary  lie  makes  a  representation  known  to  be  false 
which  avoids  the  contract  as  between  him  and  the  seller, 
thiiugh  it  woulil  be  otherwise  should  the  rights  of  innocent 
purclia.sers  intervene,  (b)  Criminal  Liability. — It  was  not 
a  crime  at  common  law  to  give  one's  own  check  for  goods 
bought  with  knowledge  that  it  was  worthless,  since  this 
was  only  an  aflirmation  or  a  base  lie  reduced  to  writing, 
and  there  was  no  token  or  symbol  of  falsehood  on  wliicli 
the  common  law  lays  stress.  It  might  accordingly  be  a 
criminal  cheat  (see  Cheat)  knowingly  to  pass  otT  the  wortli- 
less  clieck  of  another.  Under  the  statutory  offense  of  false 
pretenses  it  is  criminal  to  give  one's  own  check  on  such  a 
sale,  knowing  that  the  drawer  had  no  funds  nor  any  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  expecting  them.  There  might  be  cases, 
such  as  that  of  houfjhran  against  Harry,  alxive  cited,  where 
the  contract  would  be  rescinded  on  account  of  a  represen- 
tation known  to  be  false,  and  yet  the  drawer  would  not  lie 
guilty  of  crime,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  true  criminal 
intent.  See  Shaw,  On  the  Law  of  Bankers'  Cherks  (Ixin- 
don,  1871);  also  Parsons,  On  Bills  and  Xotes:  and  other 
text-writers  on  same  subject,  as  Chitty,  Byles,  Story,  etc. 

'  T.  W.  DwiuuT. 

Chockerberry :  See  Paktridoeberrv. 

CllPOkors,  or  Draugllts:  game  for  two  persons  played  on 
asipnu'e  board  dividi'd  inlo  sixty-four  eipnil  s()uares  of  alter- 
nate colors,  each  jilayer  having  twelve  like  pieces  or  ;»(;«, 
distinguished  by  their  color  from  those  of  liis  opponent. 
Only  the  thirty-hvo  squares  of  one  color  are  eniployeu  in  the 
game  (in  America  usually  the  darker  ones),  and  the  board 
IS  so  placed  between  the  players  that  each  has  one  of  them 
at  the  corner  to  his  left.  The  men  of  each  player  are  placed 
before  him  on  the  fii-st  three  rows  of  these  S(|uares ;  the  play 
then  alternates  between  the  two  players  until  the  end.  A 
play  is  maile  by  moring  ov  Jtini/iing.  A  jilayer  mores  by 
advancing  one  of  his  men  from  the  square  it  occupies  diag- 
onally to  an  adjacent  unoccuj)ied  square.  A  man  can  move 
or  jump  oidy  forward  until  it  reaches  the  last  row  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  board,  when  it  must  lie  crowned  by  plac- 
ing upon  it  another  piece;  it  then  becomes  a  kini/.  and  can 
thereafter  move  or  jump  either  forward  or  backward.  A 
player  Jnin/ts  one  of  his  opponent's  men  when  it  occupies 
a  si,uare  adj.'ieent  to  that  occupied  by  one  of  his  own  and 
there  is  an  unoccupied  square  next  beyond  it  in  the  same 
line.  The  play  is  made  by  the  jilayer  advancing  his  man  to 
this  unoccupied  si|uare,  and  removing  the  opponent's  piece 
trum  the  board.  Should  his  man  from  its  new  position  be 
able  to  jump  again,  it  does  so  in  the  same  play  as  many 
tim<'s  as  possible,  with  the  single  exception  that  it  it  be  not 
a  king  the  play  must  end  on  its  becoming  one.  The  pei-s<in 
to  pliiy  shiiuld  jump  if  possible;  if  he  moves  instead,  his 
opponent  may  at  his  option  eitluu-  remove  from  the  board 
the  man  which  should  have  jumped,  and  then  l)lay,  or  re- 
quire the  player  to  take  back  his  move  and  to  jump,  or 


simply  proceed  as  if  the  play  had  been  correctly  made.  The 
first  of  these  three  methods  is  rarely  employed.  The  game 
is  won  by  a  [ilayer  capturing  all  his  op|ioneiit's  pieces,  or  so 
hemming  them  in  that  his  opponent  can  not  move  or  jump 
when  it  is  his  turn  to  play.  Tne  game  is  drawn  when  neither 
player  can  win ;  if  a  player  claims  to  have  any  advantage, 
tiisoiiponent  may  require  him  to  win  the  game  or  show  a 
decided  advantage  within  forty  of  his  plays,  and  if  he  fails, 
may  declare  the  game  drawn. 

The  game  is  supposed  to  have  originated  before  2000  li.  c, 
and  to  have  preceded  chess.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Kgypt  several  centuries  ago.  Variations  from  the  form 
described  above  are  quite  frequent  in  the  Old  World,  but 
are  little  played  in  America,  '('he  losing  game  is  played  by 
the  same  rules,  save  that  a  ]ilayer  wins  by  losing  all  his 
pieces,  or  by  having  them  so  hemmed  in  by  those  of  his 
opponent  that  he  can  not  move  or  jump  when  it  is  his  turn 
to  play. 

Cheddar  Cheese :  See  Cheese. 

Chedii'ba:  an  East  Indian  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
about  10  miles  from  Araean,  to  which  jirovince  it  Vjchmgs. 
.\rca  about  250  sq.  mili'S.  Nearly  all  of  the  island  has  a 
rich  and  productive  soil,  and  the  interior  is  much  more  free 
from  jungle  than  that  of  any  other  islaiul  on  this  coast.  The 
staple  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  and  petro- 
leum, which  is  extensively  used  in  the  composition  of  paint, 
as  it  is  found  to  [irotcct  wood  against  the  ravages  of  in- 
.sects.  This  island  was  cajitured  from  the  Burmese  by  the 
British  in  1824,  and  actually  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  "iSiJG. 
It  afterward  proved  a  valua'ole  possession.  Pop.  about  20,- 
000. 

Cheese  (in  Lat.  ca'seus,  Ger.  Kcise,  Yr.fromage):  a  variety 
of  food  prepared  by  coagulating  or  solidifying  milk,  sepa- 
rating the  curd  from  the  liquid  portion  w-hich  is  called 
whey,  adding  some  salt,  putting  it  in  molds  or  hoops,  and 
perniitting  it  to  undergo  a  curing  or  ripening  process  through 
slow  fermentation. 

Cheese  is  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  It  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  convenient  fur  use,  and,  when  good,  is 
]iromotive  of  digestion  rather  than  antagonistic  to  it.  The 
chief  service  of  a  diet  is  to  furnish  those  elements  or  ma- 
terials which  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  to  supply  heat  or  energy  for  the  activities 
of  life.  I'hese  tissues  have  the  power  of  appropriating, 
from  food  which  has  been  swallowed,  the  elements  which 
they  require,  and  also  of  changing  them  into  their  own 
substance.  The  serviceability  of  a  food  dejiends  upon  its 
adaptation  to  maintain  in  these  tissues  an  even  balance 
between  the  processes  of  waste  and  reparation.  The  main 
substances  required  have  been  termed  nitrogenous,  non- 
nitrogenous  or  carbo-hydrates  and  salts  or  minercd  matter. 
The  proper  proportion  in  uhieh  these  can  be  taken  with 
most  advantage  in  food  is  1  jiart  of  "nitrogenous"  matter 
to  'i^  or  4  ]iarts  by  weight  of  "non-nitrogenous"  matter. 
The  following  t.-dile  from  Letheby  shows  the  relative  cpian- 
tities  of  these  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  articles  of  diet, 
and  which  arc  cited  for  comparison  with  cheese  : 


Nllio- 
genoua. 

HON- 

NITROGESOUS. 

SalU. 

Starch, 

Sug»r. 

Fnt. 

Lean  beef 

Fnt  beef 

Per  cent. 
19  .'i 
14-8 
84-59 
4-t 
81 
2-1 

Per  cent, 

4T-4 
18-8 

Per  ccDt. 

'4-6 

4-4 

3-6 

3-2 

Per  cent. 
3-6 
298 
29-75 
3-3 
16 
0-2 

Per  cent. 
5  1 
4-4 
4-35 

Jlillc 

0-7 

Bread               

2-3 

0-7 

It  may  be  calculated  that  cheese  can  give  at  least  one  and 
a  half  times  as  much  nutrition  per  pound  as  ordinary  beef. 
The  sense  of  taste  has  pow-er  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
digestive  fluiils;  and  the  pungent,  agreeable  flavor  of  well- 
cured  cheese  lenders  it  a  food  easy  of  digestion,  even  to  the 
extent  of  promoting  the  digestionof  other  foods  that  may 
have  been  consumed. 

CoMPOsiTio.N  OK  Cheese. — The  composition  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  constitution  and 
condition  of  the  milk  I'mm  which  it  is  maile.  Cheese  may 
be  made  from  the  milk  of  any  animal,  but  nearly  all  the 
cheeses  of  commerce  are  made  from  that  of  cows,  ililk  is  a 
very  comjilex  compound,  and  the  milk  of  cows,  as  the  cheese- 
maker  needs  to  know  it,  is  composed  of  substances  partly 
in  solution  and  partly  in  suspension.     It  may  be  described 
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as  a  tliin  emulsion  of  fat,  in  a  serum  of  albuminous  matter, 
sugar,  and  mineral  matters.  Wlien  obtained  from  a  healtliy 
cow  in  its  normal  state  it  has  a  constant  tendency  toward 
acidity.  It  will  change  the  color  of  litmus  paper  before 
lactic  acid  has  been  developed.  A  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  generated  soon  after  it  is  drawn,  if  left  warm  ; 
but  that  can  be  taken  out  by  agitation  and  aeration.  The 
true  sourness  of  milk  is  caused  by  tlie  development  of 
lactic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  between 
1,0-29  and  1.035  at  60  F. ;  that  is'  to  say,  a  quantity  of  milk 
equal  in  liulk  to  as  much  water  as  will  weigh  l.iXIO  lb.  at 
60  F.  will  weigh  from  1,029  to  1.03.5  lb.  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  effect  of  each  per  cent,  of  fat  is  to  decrease 
the  s]iecilic  gravity,  because  the  fat  of  milk  is  lighter  than 
its  otiu'r  parts.  Tlie  effect  of  each  per  cent,  of  solids  other 
than  fat  is  to  increase  the  specific  gravity.  The  total  solids 
of  ordinary  milk  vary  between  13  and  16  per  cent.  In  some 
unusual  instances  the  range  of  variation  has  been  known  to 
be  between  11  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and 
between  2  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  solids  of 
milk  are  its  only  constituents  that  have  any  real  or  ratable 
value.  The  water  that  is  put  into  the  milk  by  the  cow, 
while  the  process  of  elaljoration  is  proceeding  in  her  udder, 
is  worth  no  more  per  pound  or  per  gallon  than  the  water 
that  may  be  jiut  in  by  a  man  when  it  has  come  into  his 
hands  for  use  or  sale.  The  limits  of  variation  of  the  solids 
other  than  fat  are  usually  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
in  the  same  cow  at  difllerent  periods  in  her  milking  season. 
Different  cows  of  the  same  breed  rarely  show  a  variation  of 
more  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  solids  other  tlian  fat  contained 
in  their  milk.  The  greatest  difference  exists  between  cows 
of  different  breeds  ;  it  will  sometimes  reach  as  much  as  2^ 
per  cent,  as  between  the  milk  of  cows  giving  extra  rich 
milk  and  those  yielding  a  very  poor  quality.  The  solids 
other  than  fat,  or  the  solids  in  the  serum  of  the  milk,  also 
increase  sliglitly  during  the  milking  season ;  the  rate  is 
about  -04  ])er  cent,  of  solids  not  fat  per  month. 

Cumposition  of  3/ilk. — The  average  composition  of  milk 
from  cows  may  be  stated  as 


COMPONENTS. 

ColoBtnim. 

Normal  niilk. 

Water 

Per  cent. 

75-8 

2-6 

150 

3-6 
30 

Per  ceo  t. 

87-a 

Fat 

3-60 

Casein / 

3.50 

Sugar 

50 

Ash 

OTO 

A  great  many  varieties  of  cheese  are  now  made.  Many 
of  them  take  their  distinctive  names  from  a  particular  place 
or  locality  from  wliich  they  come.  All  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  classes  '"soft  cheese,"  "medium  or 
firm  cheese  "  or  "  hard  cheese.  Soft  cheeses  are  seldom 
pressed,  and  therefore  contain  a  larger  per  cent,  of  water 
than  the  others.  In  most  cases  soft  cheeses  contain  from 
60  to  4t)  per  cent,  of  water,  with  an  average  of  about  50  per 
cent.  Medium  or  hard  cheeses  contain  from  40  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent,  of  water,  with  an  average  of  about  32  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  varieties 
of  cheeses  commonly  found  in  tlie  markets  of  America  and 
Europe : 


MAKE  OF  CHEESE. 


Stilton,  averape 

Cheddar,  six  months 

English.  Canadian,  and  .-Vmeri 

can  Cheddar,  average 

Double  Gloucester 

New  Cheshire 

Old  Cheshire 

Derby 

Cream,  average 

Gouda  I  Hal  butch) 

Edam  (round  Dutch) 

Gorgonzola 

Parmesan,  average 

Camembert.      average      (first 

prize,  dairy  show) 

Roquefort,  average 

Brie,  average 

Gervais.  cream 

Gruydre,  average 


Water. 

F«t. 

Caseiii. 

SugKT. 

30-33 

35-39 

28-85 

31-17 

33-68 

26-31 

4-91 

.34-.-58 

.32-71 

26-38 

.35-96 

26-83 

21-74 

36-96 

29-34 

24-08 

517 

32-59 

2ttT)6 

3251 

4-53 

31  68 

m-zo 

•MM 

4-33 

30-63 

62-99 

4-94 

21-90 

24-81 

46-95 

38-28 

.30  26 

24-06 

24-96 

43  46 

26-10 

0-26 

31-34 

19-22 

41-99 

40-3 

29-9 

29  8 

31-20 

33-16 

27  63 

!>0-35 

25-12 

17-18 

52-94 

29-73 

11-80 

S-68 

31-87 

28-91 

23-87 

3-82 
3-93 

3-58 
4-07 
4-45 
4-31 
424 
113 
6  32 
4-90 
5-22 
6-25 


0  01 
5-41 
2-93 
3-84 


CoxsTiTUEN-TS  OF  CiiEE.SF,.— The  percentageof  fat  contained 
in  diflcreul  iudividiiid  cheeses  of  the  make  which  is  known 
as  Cheddar,  and  which  is  practically  the  cheese  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  may  vary  from  23  to  44  per  cent.    The  per- 


centage of  casein  and  alliumcn  may  vary  from  IT  to  28  per 
cent. :  the  per  cent,  of  ash  from  2-5  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  the 
per  cent,  of  water  from  22  to  42  per  cent. 

T/ie  milk  fat  is  held  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  several 
compounds,  each  of  which  contains  glycerine  with  some 
acid.  The  more  jjrominent  and  important  of  these  com- 
pounds are  ohin,  pnlmitin.  stearin,  and  hutyriii.  The  com- 
position of  the  milk  fat  seems  to  be  changed  very  shortly 
after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  its  exact  charac- 
ter at  any  time  is  therefore  quite  uncertain.  Fresh  milk 
does  not  appear  to  contain  any  butyrin,  caprylin,  or  cap- 
roin,  wl)ile  these  appear  shortly  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  and  ai-e  doubtless  the  products  of  a  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  fat  in  the  milk  is  in  a  condition  of  minute  glob- 
ules, which  are  hehl  in  a  state  of  permanent  emulsion. 
Cream  has  no  definite  or  unvarying  con)|iosition.  It  is  a  word 
used  to  define  that  part  of  the  milk  into  which  a  large  per 
cent,  of  its  fat  has  been  gathered  by  the  influence  of  gravity 
or  by  centrifugal  force.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  con- 
stituents as  milk,  but  they  are  not  in  the  same  nor  in  any 
constant  relative  proportion.  Cream  chee-se  implies  the  use 
of  a  quantity  of  cream  added  to  the  normal  milk. 

77ie  Casein. — The  casein  is  the  portion  of  milk  which  is 
coagulated  by  tlie  action  of  rennet  in  the  process  of  cheese- 
making.  It  appears  that  the  casein  does  not  exist  in  the 
milk  in  a  state  of  complete  solution.  Some  of  it  appears  to 
be  in  actual  solution,  while  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  in  a 
state  of  suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  granules.  When 
milk  is  filtered  through  porcelain,  the  casein,  together  with 
the  fat,  is  filtered  out.  and  a  clear  liquid,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  serum  of  the  milk,  is  obtained  through  the  fil- 
ter. Casein  and  albumen  together  are  known  as  nitrogenous 
compounds,  and  have  also  been  called  albuminoids.  In  com- 
position they  closely  resemble  the  albumen  or  -white  of  an 
egg.  Albumen  may  be  seen  as  a  thin  white  scum  on  milk 
which  has  been  scalded  or  boiled.  The  albumen  is  not  co- 
agulated by  the  action  of  rennet,  and  in  the  process  of 
cheese-making  mainly  all  pa.sses  into  the  whey.  To  distin- 
guish the  casein  from  the  curd,  it  has  been  called  caseinogen. 

MiJk-sugar. — Milk-sugar  is  essentially  of  the  same  com- 
position as  cane-sugar,  but  is  less  soluble  and  not  so  sweet 
as  the  latter.  When  it  is  acted  upon  by  certain  micro-or- 
ganisms or  ferments  it  is  changed,  yielding  as  its  main  prod- 
uct lactic  acid.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  gives  the  milk 
or  cheese  that  quality  which  is  termed  sour.  In  the  process 
of  cheese-making  most  of  the  sugar  passes  into  the  wliey. 
A  small  quantity  of  it  and  also  of  lactic  acid  is  retained  in 
the  cheese.  These  are  usually  in  tables  of  analyses  classed 
under  the  head  of  extractives. 

The  ash  of  miik  is  mainly  made  up  of  such  elements  as 
calcium,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  oxy- 
gen, sulphur,  chlorine,  and  iron.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  calcium  or  lime  compounds  in  milk  are  of  particu- 
lar importance  in  connection  with  the  process  of  cheese- 
making,  .since  the  rennet  -will  not  coagulate  the  casein  of 
the  milk  unless  some  soluble  calcium  compound  is  present. 
At  the  present  time  our  knowledge  of  (lie  changes  -which 
occur  in  these  constituents  of  milk  and  cheese  during  the 
whole  process  is  quite  meager. 

The  quantity  of  milk  required  to  yield  1  lb.  of  merchant- 
able Cheddar  clieese  (which  is  again  taken  as  typical  of  tlie 
ordinary  clieese  of  commerce)  varies  according  to  the  source 
and  quality  of  the  milk,  and  also  according  to  the  process  and 
manner  of  manufacturing  adopted.  It  will  range  from  9  lb. 
to  11  lb.  of  milk  per  pound  of  cured  cheese. 

The  proper  care  and  preparation  of  milk  exercises  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  cheese  which  is 
made  from  it.  Many  of  the  various  forms  of  fermentalion 
which  are  manifested  in  milk  and  cheese  are  sources  of 
trouble  and  loss.  All  the  forms  of  fermentation  of  milk  or 
its  [iroducts  which  have  yet  been  studied  and  described — 
from  the  common  souring  to  the  pungent  flavor  of  old 
cheese — are  due  to  contamination  of  the  milk  by  some  mi- 
cro-organisms which  have  reached  it  from  an  external 
source  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  Thes(!  organ- 
isms of  various  .sorts  are  so  numerous  and  widespread  that 
no  practical  method  has  yet  been  devised  or  adopted  for 
keeping  them  entirely  out  of  milk.  Seeing  thai  their  pres- 
ence appears  to  be  inevital^le,  the  dairyman  must  tlevote 
his  efforts  to  preventing  undesirable  sorts  from  finding  a 
place  in  the  product  which  he  handles,  and  toward  keep- 
ing the  action  of  others  within  such  bounds  as  to  promote 
the  development  of  flavors  which  he  will  find  valuable  in 
food  products.     The  best  means  to  attain  this  end  are  per- 
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Fio.  ].— Cheese-factory 
inilk-cau. 


milk  is  left  iimlistiirbeJ. 


feet  cleanliness  and  a  regulation  of  the  temperature  iit  wliich 
the  milk  or  its  iiroiluels  are  kept,  t'arelessness  or  untidi- 
ness in  the  milking  of  cows  will  introduce  taints  into  the 
milk  whiih  no  degree  of  subsequent  care  can  eliminate  or 
hide.  All  the  vessels  and  utensils  which  are  used  in  the 
dairv  should  he  scalded  with  boiling  water  as  fre(|uently  as 
is  necessjiry  lo  keep  t  hem  perfect  ly  sweet  and  clean.  '  Filthy 
floors  and  pmximily  to  any  source  of  fuul  air  are  freipient 
causes  of  ciuitamination.  Milk  should  always  be  strained 
immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  to  remove  leaves,  straws, 
^— ,ffiT,i«  -rij^       h!kirs,orany  other  impuritieswhich 

'^^^^^^^-—  -'^^^SL       have  fallen  into  it,  and  some  of 

which   might   be  dissolved  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole  product. 

Ai'rnlion. — After  the   straining 
is  attended  to,  the  milk  should  be 
aerated.      Too  often  it  is   poured 
II  ^jn       into  one  large  can  and  left  there 

(j  '         lifl       just   as  the  cows   have   given   it. 

That  neglect  implies  three  things 
that  are  injurious  to  its  quality  for 
cheese-making  :  (1)  The  peculiar 
odor  which  the  cow  imparts  to  the 
milk  will  lie  left  in  it  until  it  be- 
comes li.xed  in  its  flavor.  (2)  The 
undesirable  germs  of  fermentation 
that  come  in  the  milk  and  from 
the  air  have  the  best  conditions 
for  growth  and  action  when  the 
(8)  The  milk  will  become  in  a  de- 
gree unfit  for  perfect  coagidatimi  liy  rennet.  Hence  it  is 
needful  and  ailvantageous  to  aerate  it  for  three  reasons: 

First,  because  by  pouring,  stirring,  dipping,  or  trickling 
it  over  an  exposed  surface,  tliere  iseliminated  from  the  milk 
by  evaporation  any  objectionable  volatile  element  that  may 
be  in  it.  Secondly,  because,  as  has  already  been  staled, 
the  milk  contains  germs  of  fermentation.  A  peculiarity 
about  some  of  these  microbes  is  that  they  become  active 
only  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  When  warm  new  milk 
is  left  undisturbed  carl)onic  acid  gas  is  generated,  and  that 
furnishes  the  best  condition  for  the  commencement  of  ac- 
tion by  thesi'  almost  invisible  creatures.  After  they  get 
starteil.  they  can  keep  up  their  decomposing  work,  even  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  is  impracticable  to  perfectly 
coagulate  such  milk  so  as  to  yield  a  fine  quality  of  keeping 
cheese.  JS'eff/ert  of  aeration  will  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  fine  clieese.  Thirdly,  be- 
cause the  airing  seems  to  increase  the  number  and  give 
vigor  to  the  genns  of  fermentation  that  will  bring  about  an 
acid  condition  of  the  milk,  without  producing  the  acid.  So 
much  is  this  so  that  it  /la.i  been  found  impracticable  to  make 
utrictly  fimt-claxs  Cheddar  cheese  from  milk  that  has  not 
been  aerated. 

Cooling. — The  subseiiuent  cooling  of  milk  retards  the 
prc«ess  by  which  it  becomes  sour.  Certain  germs  of  fer- 
mentation exist  in  milk  wliich  in  the  act  of  their  multipli- 
cation split  molecules  of  sugar  of  milk  into  molecules  of 
lactic  a<-id.  Hy  delaying  the  operation  of  these  germs  the 
milk  is  kept  sweet  for  a  longer  period.  The  cooling  of  the 
milk  shduld  never  preceile  the  aeration.  A  temiuM-ature  of 
from  60'  to  70'  F.  will  be  found  cold  enough  for  the  keep- 
ing of  milk  over  night  when  it  has  been  previously  aired. 

Taints. — Milk  is  a  liquid  of  absorbent  proclivities.  It 
should  be  proteclecl  against  injury  that  wouUl  result  from 
exposure  to  impure  air.  Any  taints  which  may  be  present 
in  the  milk  from  the  odor  or  flavor  of  feed  which  has  been 
consumed  by  the  cow  will  be  strongest  when  the  milk  is 
newl^V  drawn  from  the  aiumal.  Taints  giving  olf  bad  odors 
and  miparting  unpleasant  llavors  from  the  action  of  bacte- 
ria beciime  slrongi-r  the  longer  the  milk  is  kejit.  The  C(ilos- 
truin.  or  first  puriion  of  milk  given  by  cows  after  the  birth 
of  the  calf,  is  nut  fit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
That  comlition  of  the  milk  usually  lasts  until  after  the 
fourth  day. 

PRoct:ss  OF  M.ANfFACTURE. — The  task  of  the  cheese-maker 
is  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  nourishing  constit- 
uents of  milk  in  a  condition  at  its  best  for  luiman  food,  and 
conveniently  pri'pared  for  transportation.  The  first  essen- 
tial treatment  in  the  process  is  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
milk  by  the  separation  uf  a  part  of  the  water  which  it  eon- 
tains.  '  The  di'gree  to  which  this  separation  of  water  is 
effected  very  largely  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
cheeses  which  are  called  "  soft,"  "  medium,"  or  "  hard."     A 


brief  description  of  the  process  which  is  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Cheddar  cheese  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
process  which  is  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  of 
the  various  sorts  and  which  go  under  ilifTerent  names. 

The  Cheddar  cheese  takes  its  name  from  a  small  parish  in 
Somei'setshire.  in  England,  where,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Mendi]!  hills,  English  dairymen  have  mainifaclured  cheese 
for  sume  two  or  three  centuries.  Their  method  was  first 
improved  and  raised  into  a  definite  system  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Harding,  of  Marksbury. 

The  process  of  manufacture  nuiy  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  operations:  The  ripening  of  the  milk  ;  the  color- 
ing of  the  milk;  the  coagulating  or  solidifying  of  the  curd  ; 
the  cutting  of  the  curd;  the  heating,  scalding,  or  cooking 
of  the  curd  ;  the  separating  of  the  whey ;  the  ripening  of 
the  curd :  the  grinding  or  cutting  of  the  curd;  the  salting 
of  the  curd;  the  hooping  of  the  curd,  or  pressing  of  the 
cheese;  the  bandaging  of  the  cheese;  and  the  curing  or 
ripening  of  the  cheese. 


fiG.  d.— Jliltc  vat  and  beater. 

1.  Ripening  of  the  Milk. — The  ripening  of  the  milk  is  a 
term  used  by  cheese-makers  to  exjircss  such  treatment  of 
the  milk  as  will  bring  it  to  that  condition  when  the  rennet 
will  coagidate  the  casein  more  quickly  than  when  put  into 
fresh  or  new  milk.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
various  ferments  in  the  milk  wlieii  held  at  a  tonqierature 
suitable  for  their  development.  A  temperature  of  from  8.")° 
lo  ItO'  F.  seems  best  adapted  to  facilitate  the  change  which 
is  desired.  The  exact  degree  of  ripeness  which  gives  the 
best  result  in  cheese  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  rennet 
test  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  cup  test)  is  the  most 
prac^tical  test  for  the  average  cheese-nuiker.  It  is  used  to 
a.scertain  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  milk  or  its  ripeness 
for  cheese -making.  The  lest  nui.y  be  described  as  follows: 
After  the  vat  of  milk  has  been  heated  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature, take  8  oz.  of  milk  from  the  vat  (a  teacup  is  the 
best  vessel  to  manipulate  the  test  in),  add  1  drachm  of  ren- 
net extract  of  known  strength.  Just  before  adding  the  ren- 
net take  a  watch  in  the  left  hand  and  a  teaspocm  holding 
the  extract  of  rennet  in  the  right  hand.  When  the  seconds 
hand  of  the  watch  touches  at  some  figure,  drop  the  rennet 
into  the  milk  in  the  cup  and  give  the  milk  a  sharp  stirring 
for  about  ton  seconds  to  mix  tlie  rennel  thoroughly  with  the 
milk.  If  the  milk  thickens  in  the  cup  in  twenty-five  sec- 
onds it  is  not  ripe  enough  for  setting,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  mature  longer.  From  twenty  seconds  down  to  fifteen 
seconds  by  the  test  indicate  the  condition  of  milk  most  de- 
sirable for  adding  the  rennet  to  the  milk  in  the  vat.  The 
most  accurate  way  of  telling  when  the  milk  in  the  cup  has 
been  coagidated  is  to  put  a  smull  jiiei-e  of  burnt  match  or 
any  small  black  speck  in  the  cu|)  before  the  rennet  is  added. 
By  stirring  the  black  speck  is  put  in  motion,  and  when  this 
stops  moving  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  milk  is  coagulated. 
After  the  operator  has  practiced  the  test  a  few  times  he  will 
be  able  to  manipulate  it  with  accuracy. 

Hond's  phenol-ohthallein  acid  test  is  also  used  in  some 
factories.  A  small  quantity  of  the  phenol-phthallein  is  put 
into  the  milk.  While  (he  milk  is  acidy  no  change  from  the 
white  is  evident.  A  standard  solution  of  alkali  is  prepared 
for  the  test.  This  is  added  lo  a  small  portion  of  the  milk 
which  is  being  tested,  drop  by  drop,  and  when  a  sulficient 
number  of  drops  have  been  added  to  render  the  milk  alka- 
line, the  phenol-phthallein  at  once  changes  the  whole  of  the 
li(|uid  to  a  magenta  color.  The  number  of  drops  of  the  al- 
kaline solution  which  are  required  to  correct  the  acidity 
in  the  milk  indicates  the  acidity  or  degree  of  ripeness  which 
the  milk  has  attained. 

'J'o  Ihe  ordinary  competent  cheese-maker  a  sense  exam- 
ination seems  ailequate  to  give  a  knowleilgc  of  when  the 
milk  has  reached  Ihe  proper  degree  of  ripeness. 

8.  Coloring  of  the  Milk. — An  extract  of  annatto,  which  is 
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obtaineil  from  a  plant  (bixa  nrcllana),  is  the  common  sub- 
stance which  is  us(3il  for  this  purpose.  It  is  added  to  the 
millc  in  a  liquid  form,  usually  at  the  rate  of  from  f  to  li 
flui<l  oz.  per  l.OOO  lli.  of  milk.  The  extract  of  annatto  is 
usually  diluted  witii  water  to  the  extent  of  -J  gal.  per  1,000 
lb.  of  milk  Viefore  it  is  stirred  into  it. 

3.  Coagulating  the.  t'lird. — The  coagulation  or  solidifying 
of  the  curd  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  the 
development  or  use  of  acids.  In  most  cases  rennet  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  a  preparation  made  from  the  stomach  of  a 
calf,  which  has  the  power  of  precipitating  the  casein  of 
milk.  It  acts  most  effectively  and  rapidly  at  temperatures 
from  94'  to  98'  V.  The  curdling  or  coagulation  of  milk  by 
rennet  is  the  only  fermentation  of  milk  which  is  known  to 
be  produced  by  an  unorganized  ferment.  As  far  as  known, 
all  other  fermentations  of  milk  resulting  in  coagulation  are 
effected  by  the  agency  of  micro-organisms.  Rennet,  or 
yirning.  is  a  name  also  given  to  the  fourth  stomach  of  a 
young  calf.  In  [in.rts  of  Central  Europe  the  rennet  is  pre- 
pared by  being  blown  like  a  bladder  until  the  membranes 
are  distended  and  very  thin,  when  it  is  dried.  In  other 
places  the  fresh  rennets  or  jjirnings  are  rubbed  with  salt 
and  left  to  dry,  when  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
period.  In  preparing  it  for  use  in  cheese-making  the  tlry 
rennet  is  soaked  in  lu-ine,  sometimes  cut  in  strips,  an<l  al- 
ways ruljbed  freiiuently  to  cause  the  mucus  to  pass  into 
the  liquid.  The  strength  of  the  liquid  rennet  which  is  ol)- 
tained  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  brine  which  has  lieen 
used  for  the  soaking  of  each  rennet.  Ordinarily  each  ren- 
net has  enough  virtue  to  coagulate  from  3.000  to  5,000  lb. 
of  milk  into  the  best  condition  of  curd  for  the  manufacttu-e 
of  cheese.  Several  brands  of  commercial  extracts  of  rennet 
are  now  prepared  by  secret  processes.  A  somewhat  similar 
process  is  described  as  follows:  Wilkins  (Landwirthschaftl. 
Centmlb.  f.  Deutscliiand,  1874)  prepares  rennet  essence  by 
rubbing  fresh  calves"  stomachs  with  salt,  treating  with 
water  for  two  days  at  100'  F.  (or  a  mixture  of  equal  jiarts 
of  water  and  lihine  wine),  adding  to  tliis  solution  alcoliol 
(90  per  cent.)  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  al- 
lowing the  whole  to  stand  eight  days.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered,  and  will  keep  for  yeai-s.  His  proportions  are  6  oz. 
fresh  rennet,  1  oz.  salt,  17  oz.  water  (or  wine  and  water),  3 
oz.  alcohol,  13  grains  acid.  One  pint  of  the  essence  will 
curdle  3.50  gal.  of  milk  in  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Schatz- 
mann  (  Wiener  ■Lamlxrliafll.  Zeit.,  1873)  investigated  the 
action  of  artificial  preparations  of  rennet,  and  found  them 
to  be  very  permanent,  their  action  to  be  reliable  and  ac- 
curate to  the  minute,  and  the  cheese  to  separate  better, 
with  a  higher  yield.  Hansen  {Landwirthschaftl.  Centralh. 
f.  Deutschlund)  is  said  to  have  prepared  rennet  from  hog 
stonuichs  after  they  had  been  used  for  making  pepsin, 
using  acid,  and  obtaining  rennet  in  solution,  and  in  the 
solid  form. 

The  action  of  rennet  is  not  yet  well  understood  or  ex- 
plained. It  was  Ilamraersten,  a  Swedish  scientist,  who  first 
undertook  the  study  of  rennet  in  such  a  way  as  to  present 
clear  information  on  what  the  substance  is. 

"  His  researches  lasted  several  years,  and  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  ferment  whicli  has  be'en  but  little  changed  up  to 
the  present  day.  In  his  first  paper  (1873)  he  demonstrated  at 
the  outset  that  the  action  of  rennet  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  formation  of  an  acid.  The  reaction  does  not  change 
during  the  curdling,  altliough  the  curd  is  usually  acid  from 
the  action  of  micro-organisms.  He  [iroved,  secondly,  that 
the  action  is  entirely  independiMit  of  milk  sugar  and'atTects 
the  casein  alone,  lie  found  that  solutions  of  casein  which 
had  been  entirely  freed  from  sugar  would  curdle  rcadilv  by 
means  of  the  fernu'iit.  Now  since,  as  had  alrcadv  iieen 
shown,  the  action  of  micro-organisms  in  souring  milk  is  on 
the  milk  sugiir  rather  than  the  casein,  these  conclusions 
proved  that  the  two  processes  were  entirely  dilTerent,  the 
one  acting  on  the  milk  sugar  and  the  other  on  the  casein, 
the  one  curdling  the  milk  Ijy  the  formation  of  an  acid  and 
the  other  not  allecting  its  reaction.  Ilaimnerstcn  also  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  aclivi^  principle  of  reiniet  from  the 
other  ferments  associated  with  it  in  the  gastric  secretion." 

H.  \V.  Conn  gives  thi.s  explanation,  which  seems  to  be  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared,  on  the  act  ion  of  rennet : 

"This  easeinogen  appears  to  be  kept  in  the  condition  of 
semi-solution  by  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  milk,  for  it  is 
easily  precipitated  from  the  solid icju  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  aiid.  When  thus  pn-cipitaleil  it  seems  to 
be  simply  llirown  from  its  solution  w^ithout  being  altered  in 
its  nature.    But  the  active  principle  of  rennet  has  a  very 


different  effect  upon  it.  Under  the  action  of  rennet  the 
easeinogen  is  chemically  changed.  It  is  broken  into  two 
different  proteids,  one  of  which  is  easily  coagulated,  while 
the  other  is  coagulated  only  with  great  difficulty.  The 
former  is  readily  thrown  from  its  solution  by  calcimn  salts, 
and,  since  these  are  always  present  in  the  milk,  the  residt 
of  reniiet  action  is  always  to  throw  down  the  casein.  This 
portion  of  the  original  easeinogen  is  then  manufactured 
into  the  cheese,  while  the  other  portion,  being  soluble,  goes 
into  the  whey  and  is  lost  to  the  cheese-nuiker.  The  amount 
of  protein  thus  lost  may  be  still  further  increased  through 
the  action  of  bacteria,  which  have  tlie  power  of  digesting 
even  the  curdled  casein,  and  this  fact  teaches  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  rennet  in  a  maimer  whicli  will  produce  the  co- 
agulation as  quickly  as  possible.  The  rapidity  of  the  action 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  rennet  and  the 
temperature,  wnile  it  is  delayed  by  alkalies  and  hastened  by 
various  salts." 

The  active  principle  of  rennet  is  a  chemical  ferment  or 
enzyme,  which  is  distinct  from  the  other  digestive  ferments 
in  the  stomach  juices.  It  has  been  variously  called  rennet, 
lab,  chymosin,  and  pixine.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  widely 
distributed  in  nature  among  animals  and  plants,  and  it  is  a 
common  product  of  bacteria  growth.  It  is  killed  by  a  tem- 
perature of  70°  C.  (158'  F.),  and  it  acts  best  at  about  35°  C. 
(95'  P.).  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  !is  one  of  the  di- 
gestive ferments. 


FiQ.  3. — Millc  vat  and  steam-tieater. 

Temperature  of  Milk. — In  the  making  of  cheese  the  milk 
is  gi-adually  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  86°  P. ;  a 
slightly  higher  or  lower  temperature  does  not  appear  to 
make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  quality  or  (puintity 
of  the  cheese  which  result  from  the  process.  In  mixingthe 
extract  of  rennet  with  the  nidk  it  is  usually  diluted  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  1  gal.  to  every  200  gal.  of  "milk.  This  per- 
mits of  a  thorough  distribution  of  the  fermenting  principle 
of  rennet,  in  order  that  it  may  coagulate  the  easeinogen 
uniformly  throughout  the  mass.  During  the  coagulation 
the  casein  of  the  milk  entangles  and  encases  mechanically 
most  of  the  fat  globules  which  are  held  in  suspension  in  the 
milk.  The  quantity  of  ren- 
net which  may  be  used  va- 
ries very  greatly.  In  milk 
which  is  almost  .sour  a  larger 
proportion  of  rennet  should 
be  used  than  in  the  coagida- 
tion  of  milk  which  is  com- 
paratively sweet.  The  quan- 
tity of  rennet  which  is  em- 
ployed does  not  appear  to 
atl'ect  the  quantity  of  cheese 
which  can  be  obtained  nor 
its  keeping  qualities,  except 
in  one  respect.  The  use  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  rennet 
extract  in  coagulating  milk 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  re- 
tention of  an  abnormally 
large  percentage  of  water  in 
the  cheese.  Cheeses  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  Figs.  4,  .'i,  and  G.— Gan^-knives  for 
water  cure  more  rapidly  and  cutting  tlie  curd, 

spoil      more     (luickly    than 

cheeses  from  which   more  of  the  water  has  been  expelled. 

4.  Culling  the  Curd. — When  the  curd  has  become  firm 

enough  to  split  open  before  any  dull  instrument  or  the 
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tingor  of  the  operator,  it  is  considered  as  sufTioiently  fimi 
for  the  process  of  cutting  to  be  commenced.  The  time  re- 
quired to  attain  this  condition  after  the  aildition  of  the 
rennet  may  ran^e  from  ten  to  sixty  minutes,  with  tlie  niill< 
at  a  temperature  of  1^6'  F.  For  tlie  cuttin;;  of  tlio  curd, 
knives  containing  several  blades  from  J  of  an  inch  to  i  an 
inch  apart  are  used.  These  knives  are  of  two  sorts.  One 
cuts  the  curd  into  liorizontal  lines,  and  the  other — the  per- 
pendicular knife — cuts  these  into  cubes.  In  small  dairies, 
and  formerly  in  all  dairies,  the  cutting  was  effected  by 
means  of  single  knives  or  machines  constructed  of  wire 
stretched  on  a  frame  which  was  lowered  into  and  again 
lifted  through  tlie  soft  curd.  The  degree  of  fineness  or 
coai'seness  to  which  the  curd  is  cut  at  this  stage  of  the  mak- 
ing has  some  iiilluence  on  the  quantity  of  moisture  or  water 
which  is  retained  in  the  cheese.  The  larger  the  size  of  the 
cubes  which  are  left,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water 
which  will  bo  retained.  A  natural  shrinkage  of  the  cubes 
of  curd  occurs  from  the  time  the  cutting  is  etfected.  On  the 
surface  of  each  piece  of  curd  a  fibu  is  formed.  This  is 
spoken  of  as  the  healing  of  the  curd. 

5.  T/ie  Hecilinr/.  Scalilini;,  or  Cooking  of  the  Curd. — The 
whole  mass  of  whey,  with  the  curd  in  it,  is  usually  raised  to 
a  temperature  of  from  96'  to  100  F.  The  heating  may  lie 
elTeeted  by  the  introduction  of  steam  under  or  around  the 
tin-pan  or  vat  iu  which  the  curd  is  held.  In  private  dairies 
the  common  practice  is  to  remove  a  portion  ot  the  whey  and 
scald  it  to  a  temperature  of  11.5'  or  120',  after  which  it  is 
poured  back  on  the  other  portion  of  the  whey  which  con- 
tains the  curd.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  form  of  a  modern 
cheese-vat. 

During  the  whole  process  of  heating  the  curd  it  is  ke|)t 
in  a  state  of  gentle  agitation  by  the  hands  nf  the  cheese- 
maker  or  by  the  use  of  a  rake  or  sonu'  other  stirring  device. 
A  common  test  to  discern  the  approach  or  degree  of  acidity 
in  the  eurd  is  called  the  fiot-iroii  teaf.  A  small  portion  of 
curd  is  pressed  in  the  hand  until  most  of  the  frei'  moisture 
is  expelled.  It  is  then  touched  lightly  against  a  hot  iron. 
When  it  is  withdrawn  from  contact  with  the  hot  iron,  if 
there  be  any  development  of  lactic  acid,  a  large  numbi'r  of 
very  slender  filaments,  like  the  finest  of  threads,  will  be 
stretched  between  it  and  the  iron  to  which  it  had  adhered. 
The  longer  these  filaments  or  threads  can  be  stretched  be- 
fore they  break,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  the  development 
of  acid  which  is  revealed. 

6.  Tlie  Separatinf)  of  thf  Whey. — The  heating  and  stir- 
ring of  the  cur<l  will  cause  the  partiides  to  shrink  to  about 
one-sixth  of  their  tirst  size.  W  hen  they  have  become  sulli- 
ciently  firm  and  dry,  they  are  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  nan  or  vat  in  which  the  making  is  being  carried  on, 
when  tne  whey  is  drawn  off.  To  know  precisely  the  proper 
stage  at  which  to  remove  tin;  whey  requires  care  and  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  cheese-maker.  When  the  threads  or 
filaments  by  the  hot-iron  test  draw  to  the  length  of  about 
J-  of  an  inch  the  curd  has  usually  reached  the  stage  when 
the  whey  sliould  be  removed  immediately.  The  whey  from 
curd  which  has  been  carefully  cut  and  properly  handled  is 
bright  and  clear,  with  a  slightly  yellowish-green  shade  of 
color.  When  the  curd  has  been  cut  roughly  or  handled 
violently  during  any  of  the  stages  of  the  process,  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  casein  or  fat  will  be  lost  into  the  wliey. 
Whey  is  sometimes  drunk  as  a  beverage  and  is  sometinus 
evaporated  for  the  extraction  of  milk-sugJir.  It  is  usuiUly 
fed  to  swine,  and  is  a  valuable  food  for  them.  There  are 
about  7  lb.  of  solids  in  every  100  lb.  of  wliey.  Its  composi- 
tion when  slightly  sour  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Water 93  00 

Nitrogenous  substances 1  '(Xt 

Fat OoO 

Milk-sugar 4 -So 

Lactic  acid 0  •  .tO 

Ash 0-75 

Total lOOOO 

One  hundred  pounds  of  whey  fed  in  the  most  judicious 
manner  should  produce  2  lb.  of  increase  in  the  live  weight 
in  swine. 

7.  The  Ripeving  of  the  Curd. — After  the  whev  has  been 
drawn  from  the  curd  it  is  usually  stirred,  in  order  to  keep 
the  particles  from  p.icking  or  matting  together  until  the 
particles  are  drv  enough  to  bear  pressing  together  without 
adhering  immediately.     After  this  the  curd  is  allowed  to 


pack  or  mat  into  a  uniform  mass.  It  is  afterward  cut  into 
pieces  of  from  4  to  12  inches  square,  iov  convenience  in 
nandling.  These  pieces  are  turned  over  from  time  to  time, 
to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  remainder  of  the  whey 
from  it.  These  pieces  are  doidilecl  and  packed  on  top  of 
each  other  until  the  whole  forms  a  compact  pile,  when  the 
curd  is  held  at  a  temperature  ot  from  iH)'  to  94'  F.,  until  it 
reaches  a  condition  of  ripeness,  such  as  is  discerned  by  the 
experienced  maker.  The  degree  of  ripeness  or  development 
ot  acid  can  be  determined  by  the  hot-iron  test ;  but  that  is 


Fig.  r.— Peg  curd-milL 


not  so  sure  a  guide  at  this  stage  as  it  is  for  examination  of 
the  curd  to  discover  when  it  is  ripe  enough  for  the  removal 
of  the  whey.  The  acid  development,  as  revealed  by  the  hot- 
iron  test,  will  permit  the  thread-like  processes  to  be  drawn  to 
a  length  of  fmm  1  to  2*  inches  from  the  hot  iron.     The  ap- 


FiG.  H.— Harris  curd-cutter.     The  above  cut  shows  the   iiiachiue 
talveu  apart  and  the  simpe  of  the  knifeboard. 

pearance  and  texture  of  t!ie  curd  also  indicate  its  condition 
as  to  ripenes.s.  '  When  it  acquires  an  oily  qimlity  and  exhibits 
a  fibrous  texture  when  torn,  almo.st  similar  to  the  muscles  in 
a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  it  is  counted  to  be  ready  for  cutting 
and  salting. 


FlQ.  9.— Kuife  curd-mill. 

8.  The  Qrindimj  or  Cutting  the  Curd. — There  are  several 
different  mechanical  devices  for  the  griiuliiig  or  cutting  of 
the  curd.  Some  of  these  effect  a  division  of  the  curd  into 
pieces  from  i-iuch  cubes 
to  a  larger  size  by  means 
of  cutting-knive.s.  Others 
tear  the  curd  apart  by 
means  of  pegs  attached  to 
a  roller.  In  both  casts 
the  curd  is  feil  into  a  hop- 
per-like receptacle. 

9.  TIte  Salting  of  Ih.' 
Curd. —  Pure  salt  is  addi  •\ 
to  the  eurd  at  the  rate  oi 
from  H  lb.  to  3  lb.  per  p., 
1,000  lb.  of  milk.  Salt 
acts  on  the  particles  of  curd  in  such  a  way  as  to  expel  a 
part  of  the  remaining  moisture.     It  gives  aii  agreeable  fla- 


10.— Cheese  hoop  and  follower. 
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vor  to  the  curd  and  cheese,  and  also  acts  as  a  preservative. 
Consequently  the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  which  is  used 

the  drier  will  be  the  body 
of  the  cheese  and  the  longer 
it  will  keep  without  deteri- 
oration. The  process  of 
ripening  is  also  retarded 
in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  which  is  used. 

iO.  The  Hooping  or 
Pressing  of  flie  Curd. — 
The  pressing  of  the  curd 
is  effected  not  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  superfluous  whey, 
but  to  give  to  the  mass  a 
desirable  shape  and  suffi- 
cient consistency  to  render 
it  suitable  for  handling 
and  transportation.  The 
hoops  are  usually  cylindri- 
cal, from  13  to  16  inches 
high,  and  from  7  to  16 
inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  made  of  heavy  tin  or 
galvanized  iron,  or  of  wood- 
en staves  held  in  place  by 
iron  hoops.  In  some  presses 
the  hoops  stand  on  tables. 
( )ver  each  one  is  an  upright 
screw,  which  is  used  to 
exert  sufficient  pressure  on 
the  cheese.  In  other  cases 
gang-presses  are  used,  in 
•which  the  hoops  lie  in  a  horizontal  row.  The  pressure  is 
exerted  from  one  end  of  the  row  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
presses  all  the  cheese  in  the  several  hoops  at  the  same  time. 


Fig  n 


-Compound  lever  cheese- 
press. 


few  weeks  to  several  months,  to  undergo  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  is  commonly  called  curing.  The  proper 
flavor  is  thus  developed,  which  grows  stronger  the  longer 


Fig.  12.— Upright  screw  cheese-press. 

Devices  have  recently  been  applied  whereby  a  coil  spring  at 
one  end,  or  the  action  of  a  small  water-wheel  at  the  other, 
causes  a  conlinuous  pressure  to  be  kept  up,  even  after  the 
cheeses  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  screw  and  shrink  some- 
what in  size. 

11.  Bandtu/ing  the.  Cheese. — The  bandaging  of  the  cheese 
consists  in  putt  ing  a  covering  of  fine  cheese-cJotli  in  position 
in  the  lioop  bel'nre  tlie  curd  is  filled  into  it.  After  the  mass 
has  been  pressed  to  give  it  sutTicient  consistency  to  permit 
of  the  new  cheese  being  handled,  the  hoop  is  reinoved  and 
the  bandnge  of  cloth  carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to  cover  the 
sides  and  turn  over  the  edges  of  tlie  ends  of  the  cheese.  The 
cheeses  are  also  turned  upside  down  in  the  hoops  during  the 
process  of  pressing.  The  usual  time  given  to  pressing  cheese 
m  cheese-factories  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  Cloths 
are  sonietiines  left  on  the  ends  of  the  cheese,  to  prevent  a 
cracking  of  the  rind.  In  other  cases  when  the  cheese  is 
taken  from  tlie  hoop  the  end-cloths  are  removed,  after  which 
the  rinds  are  rul)l)ed  with  hot  butter  or  whey  oil. 

13.  77ie  Curing  or  Ripening. — When  the  cheeses  are  taken 
from  the  presses  they  are  only  compressed  (piantities  of  curd. 
The  curd  is  quite  insipid,  not  palatable  to  most  people,  and 
rather  indigestible.  To  give  it  the  true  characteristics  of 
cheese  it  must  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  varying  from  a 


Fig.  1.1— Oystou's  Herkimer  County  press. 

the  cheeses  are  kept.  During  that  process  the  casein  again 
becomes  soluble,  and  the  various  fermentations,  which  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  in  the  cheese,  give  rise  to  the  distinctive 
flavors  which  often  give  dilTerent  cheeses  their  names.  Tlie 
acidity  of  the  curd  diminishes  as  the  cheese  becomes  older 
and  riper,  and  in  most  eases  entirely  disappears.    There  is 


Fig.  14.— Gang-press  and  hoops. 

also  considerable  loss  of  weight  in  the  curing  process.  That 
may  be  from  1^  to  3  per  cent,  during  the  first  seven  days 
up  to  5  or  6  ]ier  cent,  during  the  following  seventy  days. 
The  shrinkage  in  weight  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  retained  in  the  curd  and  the  degree  of 
moisture  in  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  where 
the  curing  goes  on.  In  some  cases  the  shrinkage  has  been 
known  to  reach  10  per  cent,  within  five  weeks  after  the 
cheeses  have  been  made. 

The  following  extracts  from  Experimental  Station  Bulle- 
tin No.  9,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (H.  W. 
Conn),  present  the  most  relialile  scientific  information  which 
is  available  at  this  date  on  the  ripening  of  cheese : 

"The  ripening  of  cheese  has  been  conclusively  proved  to 
be  a  matter  of  tlie  action  of  micro-organisms.  Colin  (1875) 
first  found  bacteria  in  cheese,  stating  that  Bacterium,  lactis 
was  especially  abundant.  But  it  was  Duclaux  who  first 
connected  the  ripening  with  the  growth  of  these  organisms. 
His  first  paper  (1877)  gave  the  results  of  a  chemical  study  of 
the  ripening  process,  and  showed  that  it  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  transformation  of  insoluble  casein  into  soluble  albumi- 
noids and  that  the  process  was  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  several  ferments.  Three  years  later  (1880)  lie  made  a 
study  of  the  bacteria  in  such  cheese,  and  determined  that 
they  were  very  numerous  and  comprised  several  species. 
Some  of  them  were  aerobic,  while  others  were  anaijrobic. 
During  the  ripening  there  were  ]iroduced  several  gases — 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  ami  suliihuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
large  number  oi'  decomposition  product.s,  such  as  alcohol, 
oxalic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  leucin,  tyrosin,  etc.    In 
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general  the  process  was  quite  similar  to  the  (li{;estion  by  the 
(li<restive  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  At 
this  time  Duclaux  first  su<;gosted  that  certain  of  the  Vjaete- 
ria  produced  ivs  the  result  of  their  {;rowtli  ferments  similar 
in  tlieir  characters  to  the  digestive  fermetits.  a  discovery 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  well  established  by  later  work. 

•'The  ripening  of  cheese  was  now  studied  by  others, 
Sehaffer,  Bondzynski,  and  Henccke  all  confirniiug  Duclaux. 
St'halTcr  prcventeil  the  growth  of  bacteria  by  subjecting  the 
cheese  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  found  that  under 
these  conditions  the  cheese  wouhl  not  ripen.  Benecke  (1887) 
concluded  that  the  species  Bacillus  siihti/is  was  the  chief 
organism  concerned  in  the  ripening  proces.s,  although  others 
were  found  with  it.  In  a  later  work  Duclaux  (1887)  applied 
modern  methods  of  bacteriological  study  to  the  subject,  and 
founil  seven  species  of  ai"rol)ic  organisms  and  three  species 
of  anai'robic  organisms  present  in  the  cheese.  He  regarded 
them  all  as  concerned  in  the  process.  The  ripening,  he 
said,  concerned  chiefly  the  casein,  and  was  due  to  the  com- 
bined elTect  of  all  of  the  bacteria  present,  each  aiding  the 
others,  and  each  having  a  share  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
casein.  The  aerobic  organisms  acted  at  the  surface  and  the 
anaerobic  orgsmisms  acted  in  the  interior,  and  thus  the 
whole  cheese  becomes  thoroughly  ripened. 

'■  The  most  systeinat  ic  work  was  done,  however,  by  Adametz 
(188!l).  This  observer  ])roved  that  the  ripening  was  due  to 
bacteria  growth  by  treating  fresh  cheese  with  a  disinfecting 
agent,  which  would  prevent  bacteria  growth  without  affect- 
ing the  chemical  condition  of  the  cheese.  Under  these  con- 
ditions Hie  cheese  di<l  not  ripen.  lie  also  made  quantita- 
tive estimates  of  the  ninuber  of  organisms  present,  finding 
from  nr)O.(X)0  to  .O.fillO.OOO  per  gramme,  and  this  number  was 
found  to  increase  slowly  iluring  tlie  ripening  process.  He 
also  tried  to  determine  whether  the  ripening  was  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  many  species  of  organisms  or  to  a  single 
species.  For  this  purpose  he  studied  many  specimens,  and 
studied  the  cheese  at  intervals  iluring  the  ripening.  He 
found  many  species  of  bacteria  present,  but  as  the  ripening 
went  on  one  species  was  found  to  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  and  was  nnich  more  abundant  at  the  close  of  the 
ripening  than  any  of  the  others.  This  species  he  always 
fouixl.  wliile  tlie  others  were  more  variable,  and  hence  he 
conchuled  that  this  species  was  the  cause  of  the  ripening. 
The  organism  in  question  was  not  Bacillus  suhtilis,  as  had 
been  supposed  by  Benecke,  but  a  species  to  which  no  name 
has  been  given. 

'•  Shortly  after  this  Freudenreich  (1890)  carried  on  a  set  of 
experiments  of  a  similar  import  to  those  of  Adametz,  con- 
firming his  results,  lie  obtained  rather  large  nundjcrs  of 
organisms  in  his  cheese,  but  agreed  with  Adametz  that  the 
ripening  was  due  to  a  single  sjiecies  of  organism  rather  than 
to  the  combined  action  of  a  large  iminber. 

"At  this  point  the  knowledge  of  the  normal  ripening  of 
cheese  rests  at  the  present  time.  But  few  observations  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  abnormal  ripening.  The  greatest 
difliculty  that  the  cheese  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with 
lies  in  this  direction.  He  can  not  be  sure  of  a  uniform 
product.  In  spite  of  all  precnntions  his  cheese  will  some- 
times undergo  al)normal  troubles  and  become  worthless  by 
changes  taking  place  during  the  ripening  process.  These 
troubles  have  been  attributed  to  every  sort  of  difficulty,  in- 
cluding health  and  condition  of  the  cow,  the  condition  of 
the  barn,  the  food  of  the  cow,  etc.  In  some  cases  they  have 
actually  been  traced  to  filth  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cows.  Kccent  experiments  have  indicated  that 
the  direct  result  is  in  all  cases  to  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  abnormal  species  of  micro-organisms  which  get  into  the 
milk,  and  hence  have  a  share  in  the  ripening  of  the  cheese. 
Certain  it  is  that  black  cheese,  bitter  cheese,  and  cheese 
flecked  witli  red  spots  are  all  thus  caused,  and  several  other 
troublesome  infections  have  with  certainty  been  tr.iced  to 
micro-organisms.  Freudenreich  (18!)0)  has  experimentally 
shown  that  if  milk  is  inoculateil  with  certain  species  of  bac- 
teria which  shoulil  not  be  ])iescnt.  and  the  milk  is  then 
made  into  chces<',  the  cheese  will  ripen  in  an  aluiormal  man- 
ner and  become  worthless,  while  the  control  cheese  is  per- 
fectly good.  According  to  Adametz  (1891).  either  bacteria, 
yeasts,  or  moulds  may  be  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  ripen- 
mg  of  cheese  under  dilTerent  conditions.  But  while  ab- 
normal ripening  is  undoubtedly  due  to  growth  of  improp- 
er species  of  organisms,  we  can  not  at  present  determine 
how  far  the  variations  in  the  ripening  are  due  to  different 
species  of  organisms  planted  in  the  curd  anil  how  far  to 
different  conditions  of  the  ripening.     Each  doubtless  has 


its  effect,  and  much  further  study  is  needed  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  cheese  is  in- 
evitable. The  milk  from  which  it  was  made  always  con- 
tains them,  and  when  made  into  cheese  part  of  the  bacteria 
at  least  will  be  inclosed  in  the  cheese.  Ilere  they  find  proper 
conditions  for  growth.  The  conditions  are  not  very  favor- 
able, it  is  true,  for  (he  density  of  the  cheese  prevents  ready 
accessof  air,  and  the  aijrobic  organisms  suffer  in  consequence, 
except  at  the  surface.  The  lack  of  moisture  is  also  doubt- 
less a  disadvantage.  But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages 
the  bacteria  grow  slowly,  and  .soon  produce  profound  chem- 
ical changes.  They  give  rise  to  the  peptonizing  ferment, 
which  acts  upon  the  casein,  rendering  it  i)artly  soluble.  Be- 
sides this,  they  induce  numerous  other  decomposition 
changes,  the  total  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  the 
rich,  delicately  fiavored  cheese  for  the  market.  The  chee.se- 
maker  thus  forces  the  bacteria  to  give  him  products  for 
which  he  obtains  a  high  price.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  food 
value  of  cheese  is  concerned,  it  is  the  casein  and  the  fat 
which  render  cheese  valuable,  but  its  market  price  depends 
not  upon  the  quantity  of  casein,  but  upon  the  flavor,  and 
this  flavor  is  sui)plied  by  micro-organisms.  To  a  certain 
extent  also  it  is  true  that  the  different  flavors  of  different 
cheeses  are  due  to  the  action  of  dilferent  species  of  organisms 
in  the  ripening,  although  we  know  little  in  regard  to  this 
matter  at  the  present  time." 

7'he  terms  which  are  used  in  the  trade,  and  some  of  the 
qualities  of  checs(>  which  have  particular  commercial  value, 
may  be  defined  as  :  (1)  rich,  clean,  creamy  flavor;  (2)  solid, 
firm,  buttery  liodi/:  (3)  fine,  close,  flaky  texture;  (4)  bright, 
uniform  culur;  (.j)  attractive,  neat,  symmetrical  appearance. 

For  the  judging  of  cheese  at  competitions,  and  for  the 
making  of  records  for  comparison,  the  following  scale  of 
points  has  been  devised  and  is  serviceable : 


POINTS. 

Perfection. 

FoioU  awarded. 

.35 
25 
15 
15 
10 

Body .   . .          

Color    

Finish                                  .... 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  recently — mostly  in 
the  experimental  dairy  stations  of  Cana<la  and  Xew  York — 
to  discover  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cheese 
which  may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gations indicate  that,  from  milk  containing  between  3  and 
4  per  cent,  of  fat.  for  every  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of 
fat  contained  in  the  milk,  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of 
cheese  may  be  obtained,  additional  to  the  quantity  obtained 
from  normal  milk  containing  3  per  cent.-  of  fat. 

Co-operative  Factories. — On  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica the  great  bulk  of  the  cheese  which  is  produced  is  made 
in  co-o|)crative  factories.  Probably  9."i  per  cent,  of  it  is  man- 
ufactured in  cheese-factories  and  not,  as  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Kurope,  in  private  dairies.  The  first 
cheese-factory  in  the  U.  S.  was  erected  and  mieratcd  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Williams,  near  Rome.  X.  Y..  in  18.jl.  Mr.  James  Bur- 
nett, of  Dunham,  Que.,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Farrington,  of  Nor- 
wich, Ont.,  divide  the  honor  of  introducing  the  cheese-factory 
system  into  Canada. 

The  bases  upon  which  a  cheese-factor)-  may  be  established 
and  the  business  carried  on  are  usually: 

I.  A  private  enterprise,  whereby  some  individual  or  firm 
undertalies  to  provide  buildings  and  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness; or 

II.  The  formation  of  a  joint-stock  company  or  co-operative 
as.«ociation. 

In  the  case  of  private  enterprise  one  of  four  plans  may  be 
followed: 

(1)  The  individual  or  business  firm,  called  the  "  manufac- 
turer," may  charge  such  a  rate  per  jiouiid  of  cheese  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  patrons  who  furnish  the  milk,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  manufacturer  will  undertake 
and  agree  to  manufacture  cheese  of  first-class  merchantable 
quality,  and  to  provide  all  furnishings  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  boxing  or  packing  of  the  same. 

The  collecting  of  the  milk  is  sometimes  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  manufacturer  and  sometimes  it  is  delivered  at 
the  factory  by  the  patrons.  A  different  rate  is  charged  by 
the  manufacturer  in  the  two  ca.scs. 

Where   the   milk   is  collected   by  the  manufacturer  for 
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cheese-making,  the  usual  charge  ranges  from  2  cents  to  2J 
cents  per  pound  of  dieese.  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
output,  the  distances  to  be  traveled  collecting  the  milk,  and 
other  local  and  particular  circumstances. 

(3)  The  manufacturer  may  carry  on  the  bubiness  and 
meet  all  expenses  incident  thereto,  in  the  providing  of  fur- 
nishings, etc.,  for  a  stated  per  cent,  of  the  product. 

The  disposal  of  the  wliey  is  a  matter  for  mutual  agreement 
between  the  manufacturer  and  patrons. 

(3)  The  manufacturer  may  purchase  the  milk  from  tlie 
patrons  at  such  a  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  price 
mav  be  uniform  per  100  lb.  of  milk  for  the  whole  season,  or 
it  may  vary  for  ditfercnt  months. 

(4)  A  price  for  milk  may  be  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale,  ac- 
cording to  some  recognized  market  quotation  for  milk  or 
cheese  from  time  to  time  during  the  season. 

In  the  case  of  co-operative  companies  and  associations 
each  mav  be  formed  to  conduct  business  as  a  manufacturer, 
in  a  similar  capacity  and  on  similar  lines  to  those  men- 
tioned under  the  heading  of  "private  enterprise";  or  it 
may  conduct  business  in  a  special  way  for  the  benefit  of  its 
shareholders  who  furnish  milk  to  the  factory  which  it  con- 
trols. In  the  latter  case  one  or  other  of  the  subjoined  sets 
of  arrangements  may  be  followed. 

(5)  A  certain  rate  per  pound  of  product  may  be  charged 
by  the  company,  or  association,  called  hereafter  the  manu- 
facturer, similar  to  the  plan  mentioned  in  (1).  The  balance 
between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of  the  company  or 
association,  in  its  manufacturing  capacity,  may  be  distrib- 
uted as  a  dividend  among  the  shareholders  according  to  the 
amounts  of  stock  which  they  hold,  or  it  may  be  disposed  of 
otherwise  as  they  nuiy  direct. 

(6)  Each  shareholder  may  be  entitled  to  furnish  to  the 
factory  a  stated  quantity  of  milk  for  every  share  which  he 
holds  in  the  company  or  association.  The  produfct  from 
such  quantities  of  milk  may  be  manufactured  at  a  fixed 
rate  per  pound,  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  running  ex- 
penses of  the  concern;  and  a  sliglit  additional  charge  (say 
i  cent  per  pound  for  cheese)  may  be  made  for  all  the  quan- 
tities of  milk  furnislied  in  excess. 

A  rate  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  shareholder's  excess- 
rate  may  be  chargeil  for  manufacturing  the  product  of  the 
milk  supplied  by  all  non-shareholilers. 

According  to  this  arrangement  $12  of  shares  in  cheese- 
factory  stock  might  entitle  the  holder  to  furnish  9,000  lb. 
of  milk  annually  at  the  lowest  rate  for  manufacturing. 

(7)  Under  the  arrangements  set  forth  in  (1),  (3),  (5),  and  (6), 
a  general  meeting  of  the  patrons,  called  for  that  purpose, 
designates  some  individual  as  salesman  for  the  disposal  of 
the  products  of  the  factory.  The  plan  of  ajjpointing  one 
salesman  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  or  three  witti  equal  powers.  The  sales- 
man nuiy  have  an  advisory  committee  associated  with  him. 

<SVa</.s//r.s. — Xo  accurate  statistics  are  available  showing 
the  quantities  of  cheese  which  are  manufactured  in  ditferent 
countries.  An  English  authority  (Heniy  F.  Moore)  estimates 
that  the  total  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  Great  Britain 
reaches  300.000.000  lb.  per  annum.  It  has  been  calculated 
by  a  U.  S.  statistician  (J.  It.  Dodge)  that  the  net  require- 
ments of  Great  I'l'itain  iti  chi'cse  to  be  imported  amount  to 
about  200,000,000  lb.  annuallv.  France  imports  about  2.5,- 
000,000  lb.  per  vear  and  Italy  imports  about  20.000.000  lb. 
The  U.  S.  export  about  104.01)0.000  lb.  annually;  the  yearty 
exportation  from  Canada,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  has 
reached  100,000.000  lb.;  Holland  exports  about  60.000.000 
lb.,  and  Switzerland  about  oO.tHIO.OOO  lb.  annually.  All  other 
Euro|)ean  countries  have  as  great  imports  as  exports. 

VA!tiKTif:s  OF  Chkese. — The  varieties  of  cheeses  which 
go  under  different  names  are  well-nigh  innumerable.  Most 
of  them  take  their  distinctive  designation  from  tlie  place 
or  locality  where  they  were  first  made.  Counties,  districts, 
towns,  villages,  and  parishes  have  all  lent  their  names  to 
different  varieties.  The  cheeses  themselves  often  ditfer : 
(1)  according  to  the  source  of  the  milk  from  which  they  are 
made;  (2)  as  they  are  made  from  cream,  whole  milk, 
skimmed  milk,  or  mixtures  of  these;  (3)  according  to  the 
agent  used  to  effect  coagidation  of  the  milk:  (4)  according 
to  the  method  of  manipulating  the  curd  aiul  the  tempera- 
tures to  which  it  is  raised;  (5)  according  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  cheese  ;  (6)  according  to  the  manner  of  t  he  curing 
or  ripening ;  (7)  and  according  to  the  residts  which  come 
from  the  milk,  (turd,  or  cheese  being  inoculated  by  certain 
ferments  or  forms  of  micro-organisms  which  appear  to  pre- 
vail in  different  places. 


Some  of  the  cheeses  are  pressed  and  others  are  left  to 
drain  diT  for  periods  of  several  days  or  even  weeks.  The 
Cheddar  cheese  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  hard  or  firm 
cheeses;  the  Gruyere  or  Stilton  as  types  of  medium  cheeses; 
and  cream  cheese,  as  ^'etifchdfel  or  Brie,  as  representative 
of  soft  cheeses. 

The  following  list  of  the  cheeses  which  are  best  known  is 
taken  almost  entirely  from  Prof.  James  Long's  pamphlet  fai 
Trade  in  Dairy  Produce; 

British  Cheese. — Pressed  :  Cheddar.  Cheshire,  Gloucester, 
Leicester,  Dunlop,  Derby,  Wiltshire  Loaf,  Blue  Dorset, 
Liherton,  Caerphilly.  Unpressed :  Stilton,  Wcnsleydale, 
Cotherstone,  Colwick,  Slipcote,  York  (curd).  New  Forest. 

Frencti  Cheese. — Pressed :  Cantal,  Port-du-Salut,  Sept- 
moncel,  Gex,  Sassenage,  Gruyere.  Unpressed :  Gerome, 
Void,  Olivet,  Rollot,  Brie,  Cainembert,  Coulommiers.  Liva- 
rot,  Neutchatel,  Mont  d'Or,  Troyes,  Gournay,  Gervais,  Bon- 
don,  Mignot,  Pont  I'Eveque. 

Swiss  Clteese. — Pressed:  Gruyere,  Emmenthaler.  Back- 
stein,  Spalen,  Gessanay,Vacherin,  Jura.  Un[}ressed  :  Belle- 
lay. 

Italian  Ctteese. — Pres.sed :  Parmesan,  Gorgonzola,  Cacio 
Cavallo,  Pecorino,  Bellunese,  Rubiole. 

German  Cheese. — Pressed  :  Hartz.  Unpressed  :  JUinster, 
Limburg. 

Holland  Cheese. — Pressed:  Edam,  Gouda. 

Swedish  Cheese. — Pressed:  Herrgaardsost. 

United  States  Cheese. — Pressed;  Cheddar,  Brick,  Young 
Americas,  Ohio  Flats,  Skim. 

Canadian  Cheese. — Pressed:  Cheddar,  Loaf  or  Truckle, 
Stilton,  Cream,  prepared  cheese  in  stone  and  glass  pots. 
Unpressed ;  Stilton. 

Emmenthal  cheeses  are  the  variety  which  are  produced 
most  plentifully  in  Switzerland.  Each  cheese  is  round,  80 
to  100  cm.  in  diameter,  10  to  1.5  cm.  thick,  and  weighing 
from  50  to  100  kUog.  or  more.  Like  all  the  rich  cheeses 
(fromage  i/ras).  which  retain  nearly  all  the  elements  of  the 
milk,  its  nutritive  value  is  high.  It  was'fir.st  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Enime  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  whence  it  fol- 
lowed the  Bernese  emigration  into  the  neighboring  cantons, 
where  it  is  now  made  in  large  quantities,  and  into  Bavaria, 
Russia,  North  Germany,  and  North  and  South  America. 
The  exportation  began  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  now  it  is  sent  everywhere,  the  princiiial 
markets  being  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  the  U.  S.,  where 
it  is  known  as  Schweizer  Kase.  In  winter  a  good  deal  of 
Emmenthal  mi-gras  is  made,  mostly  for  France,  where  it 
takes  the  place  of  butter. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Gruyere.  called  after  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name  in  Fribourg,  another  round  cheese  60  to 
70  cm.  in  diameter,  9  to  12  cm.  thick,  and  weighing  30  to  45 
kilog.  It  has  come  into  great  repute  since  the  fonnation  of 
a  wealthy  society  for  its  manufacture  in  Fribourg.  It  is 
also  made  in  large  quantities  in  Vaud  and  Ncufchatel,  and 
the  French  provinces  of  the  Jura  and  the  Doubs,  where, 
according  to  some  writers,  it  originated  about  1700.  It  is 
manufactured  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Emmenthal, 
except  that  a  third  or  more  of  the  cream  is  removed,  whence 
it  is  classed  as  mi-gras.  The  exportation  is  mostly  to  France 
and  Italy,  and  recently  to  South  America. 

Still  more  renuirkalile  is  the  Schabzieger,  or  green  cheese 
{fromage  vert),  known  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  corrupt  name 
of  sago  or  sapsago,  and  which  some  writers  hesitate  to  class 
as  a  cheese.  Its  manufacture  dates  back  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  and  it  is  still  the  most  famous  product  of 
the  canton  of  Glaris,  which  turns  out  a  great  many  other 
varieties,  mostly  mi-gras  and  maigre.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Schabzieger  is  due  partly  to  the  method  of  coagulation 
by  azi  instead  of  rennet,  aiid  partly  to  treatment  by  the 
zigerlec  (melilotus  coerulea),  a  plant  grown  for  the  jiurpose 
in  Schwvz.  In  1869  the  exjmrtation  amounted  to  1,2.50,000 
kilog.,  valued  at  750.000  francs.     It  is  sent  all  over  the  world. 

The  Gorgonzola  cheeses  are  made  mostly  in  Italy.  Stac- 
chin(),o1  (xorgonzola.  Is  made  of  milk  containing  the  buttery 
parts.  When  the  mountain  pasture  is  exhausted  the  Ber- 
gamese  herdsmen  drive,  for  wintering,  their  herds  to  the 
plains.  Gorgonzola  is  their  favorite  halting-spot,  for  there 
they  first  find  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Loinbardian 
plateau.  These  herds,  reveling  on  the  rich  grasses  of  Gor- 
ijonzola,  are,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of 
October,  very  lactiferous. 

Cheese  is  made  during  these  months  in  small  rooms  de- 
voted to  it  in  the  homes  of  the  Gorgonzolese,  who  buy  the 
milk  of  the   herdsmen.     The  autumn  temperature,  being 
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moderate,  is  best  for  cheese-malting,  as  too  miioh  heat,  by 
hastenins;  tlie  separation  of  the  whey,  makes  it  too  drv  and 
friable,  while  excessive  cold  [ii-odiices  a  wheyey  acid  and 
easily  spoiled  cheese.  The  milk  while  warm  from  the  cow 
is  ciirdled  with  well  preserved  and  prepared  calf  rennet. 
The  qiialitv  of  tin'  cheese  depends  nnich  npoii  that  of  the 
rennet,  and  experience  j^iides  as  to  the  qu:intily  ri'qnired. 
In  fifteen  or  twenty  niinutes,  wlien  the  milk  is  coaLrulaled 
and  the  whey  separated,  the  curd  is  luins  in  liemp-cloth 
bags  to  drain.  As  cows  are  milked  twice  daily  the  fore- 
going  is  twice  done,  viz.,  mornings  and  evenings. 

The  morning-drained  curd,  inclosed  in  light,  flexible, 
wooden  biimls,  covered  on  their  inside  snrface  witli  hemp- 
cloth,  is  placed  on  jin  inclined  board  strewn  with  rye  chalf. 
Being  of  two  milkiiigs  the  cunl  is  partly  warm,  partly  cohl, 
and,  though  mixed,  care  is  taken  to  form  the  ujiper  and 
lower  strata  of  the  warm,  because  it  is  cementitious.  As 
hot  and  cold  curd  never  pei-fectly  unite,  miinile  interstices 
remain  in  the  cheese,  in  which,  while  maturing,  green  mould, 
known  as  ••parsley."  forms  and  gives  the  Miu-i-jiino  the  deli- 
cious taste  for  which  it  is  famous.  The  curd  is  further 
drained  during  the  lirst  day  of  the  process  by  two  or  three 
turnings.  On  the  following  morning,  when  of  some  con- 
sistency, the  cloth  being  removed,  its  value  is  (ielermine<l 
by  weigliing.  After  three  or  four  days  fermentation  begins. 
and  the  wooden  bands  are  removed.  It  is  then,  once  daily 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  alternately  salted  on  its  iipper  and 
lower  side,  4  oz.  of  pulverized  Siilt  being,  on  an  average, 
used  [ler  form  of  3;!  lb.  The  Gorgonzolese  adopted  some 
years  ago  the  process  of  quickly  turning  and  pressing  the 
cheese  against  a  salt-covered  surface,  thus  insuring  more 
uniformity  and  a  better  crust.  The  color  changes  in  a 
month  to  pinkish  white  if  good,  to  black  if  bad.  When 
black,  the  crust  is  soft  and  the  cheeses  perishable  in  sum- 
mer. If  the  crust  is  suHiciiMilly  hard,  I  he  .sh.ule  is  improved 
by  one  or  two  dippings  in  salt  water. 

French  Cream  ( Vicf-se.— This  variety  of  cheese  is  similar 
to  most  of  the  soft  cheese-s  which  must  lie  eaten  fresh.  In 
making  it,  enough  rennet  is  added  to  the  morning  mess  of 
milk  to  coagulate  it  in  two  or  three  hours  at  a  tenqierature 
of  70'  F.  it  is  then  left  for  twenty  or  twenty-f<iur  hours. 
After  the  whey  which  has  collected  on  top  of  the  curd  is 
poured  off,  the  curd  is  cut  in  slices  and  laid  on  a  sieve  to 
drain.  After  this  is  done,  cream  from  as  much  milk  as  was 
first  coagulated  is  added  and  mixed  with  the  curd  by  means 
of  a  wooden  pestle  until  it  is  uniform  in  consistency.  The 
whole  is  placed  in  wicker  molds — generally  heart-shaped — 
and  is  reaily  for  use.  It  can  be  kept  goo<l  for  .several  days 
if  placed  in  a  reTrigerator  or  on  ice. 

Linihuru  is  a  soft  clieesc  formed  at  a  low  temperature 
and  slightly  pressed.  The  curing  process  is  nsiuilly  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  putrefactive  stage  before  it  is  eaten.  Its 
odor  is  extremely  offensive  to  pei-sons  with  an  acute  sense 
of  smell,  who  have  not  acquired  a  taste  for  it. 

PurmeKan  cliec-ie  is  used  extensively  for  soups  in  Italy, 
and  is  to  be  found  upon  the  dinner-tables  commonly  grated 
into  a  powder. 

The  liiiqiiefort  cheem  was  originally,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  to  some  extent,  made  from  ewe's  milk;  but  in 
some  instances  cow"s  milk  is  added.  It  is  highly  flavored, 
blue-moulded,  and  is  riiiened  in  curing-cellars  in  mountain 
eaves  in  that  j)art  of  I' ranee  where  it  is  produced.  The 
caves  are  constantly  cool   at  a  temperature  of  41'  or  42°  P. 

Slilloii  cliecse  tjikes  its  name  from  the  village  or  parish 
of  Stilton  in  Knglaud.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  be  made 
from  milk  with  cream  added.  The  milk  is  coagidated  at  a 
low  temperature,  the  curd  is  dipped  out  by  bowls  on  a 
strainer  usually  made  of  cloth,  it  is  moved  gently  to  facili- 
tate the  separation  of  the  whey,  and  while  slill  in  a  moist 
and  comi)aratively  soft  and  plastic  condition  is  tilled  into 
hoops  or  molds  of  cylindrical  shape  and  iibout  7  inches  in 
diameter.  These  molds  or  hoops  are  turned  upside  down 
freq\ientlv  for  several  days.  Sometimes  the  curd  is  inocu- 
lated wit}i  the  mould  and  flavor  which  are  characteristic 
of  Stiltons,  by  grating  a  small  quantity  of  an  old  Stilton 
cheese  between  the  layers  as  it  is  filled  into  the  hoops. 
Sometimes  the  cheeses  are  inoculated  by  the  insertion  into 
their  sides  of  wooden  skewers  wliicli  have  been  stuck  into  an 
old  Stilton  cheese  for  a  few  chiys. 

Full-rream  cheese  is  a  term  now  used  to  designate  cheese 
made  from  Vhole  milk,  from  which  no  cream  has  lieen  re- 
moved, and  froin  which  strij)pings  have  not  been  kept  back. 

Skim-milk  cheese  is  also  extensively  manufactured  ni  many 
countries,   and  sold  often  under  the  name  of  whole-milk 


cheese.  It  is  generally  harder  and  more  translucent  than 
other  cheese.  Sometimes  the  milk  is  skimmed  three  times, 
and  yields  a  cheese  which  becomes  so  hard  in  a  short  time 
that  a  pickaxe  must  be  used  to  break  it.  Hy  allowing  the 
curd  of  skim-milk  to  fennent  somewhat,  and  by  leaving 
considerable  whey  in  it,  softer  cheese  is  obtained.  Such  is 
the  offensive  (icrman  hand-cheese. 

Oleomarf/nrine,  or  filled  clieese,  devised  by  H.  0.  Free- 
man, of  Sherburne,  N.  V.,  is  made  by  replacing  the  fat  re- 
moved in  the  cream  with  oleomargarine  made  from  beef 
suet.  The  oleomargarine  is  melted  and  added  to  the  skim- 
milk,  which  has  lieen  previously  lieated  to  i)4°  F..  and  colored 
witli  annatto.  Rennet  enough  is  then  added  to  curdle  in 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  .About  li  Ih.  of  oleomargarine  are  re- 
tained by  11)0  lb.  of  milk.  When  skilirully  made  this  cheese 
ap|)ears  rich  and  well-flavored,  and  jiasses  for  fair  whole- 
milk  cheese,  but  .spoils  very  quickly  and  badly. 

Lard  c/jccw  has  recently  been  manufactured  in  New  Toi^k 
and  other  States.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  oleomargarine 
cheese,  being  made  from  skimmed  milk  and  lard. 

Butter-filled  cheese  is  also  made  from  skim-milk  and  ran- 
cid or  other  cheap  butter,  wliich  is  partly  purified  by  melt- 
ing before  it  is  mixed  into  the  milk. 

The  mould  on  and  in  old  cheese  consists  of  a  few  com- 
mon species  of  green. blue,  and  I'ed  fungi,  such  as  Penicil- 
livm  glaucum.  P.  f/lahulosum.  Torula  riridis.  T.  auriantia- 
ca,  etc.     See  articles  Fungi,  JIildew,  and  Mould. 

Cheese-mitex.  which  ayipear  on  some  kinds  of  old  cheese 
as  a  light  buff  dust,  ari'  known  as  Aenrus  donextieus  or  A. 
tsirn.  They  are  of  the  same  genus  of  the  Arachnida  as  the 
sugar-mites.     They  are  harmless. 

Skipperx,  called  also  hnpperx  and  jumpers,  are  the  la^^'!B 
or  maggots  of  the  cheese-fly.  Pinp/illa  rnsei,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  cracks  or  on  the  surface  of  I  he  cheese.  This  fly 
is  about  half  as  large  as  the  ordinary  house-fly.  Care  and 
cleanliness  are  the  only  means  for  preventing  its  inroads; 
frecment  turning,  nibbing,  brushing,  etc. 

Ti/rotoxiciDi. — Dr.  A'ictorC.  \'aughan  has  separated  from 
long-kept  acid  milk,  from  cheese  which  caused  poisonous 
symptoms,  and  from  an  ice-cn-am  which  similarly  had  caused 
illness,  a  very  poisonous  substance,  of  the  nature  of  a  pto- 
maine, whicli  he  has  named  tyrotoxicon.  The  method  of 
separation  is  exceedingly  sim])ie  ;  the  acid-coagulated  milk 
is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  thus  freed  from  fat  and  ciLsein.  is 
shaken  up  with  ether  after  being  first  f;iinlly  alkalized  with 
potash.  On  filtering  and  evaporating  the  ether,  a  crystal- 
line substance  is  left,  extremely  small  doses  of  which  cau.se 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  in  man,  and  kill  small  animals  with 
cholei-a-like  sym])toms.  There  has  been  recently  aiidnced 
evidence  that  this  crystalline  sub.stance  is  probably  diazo- 
benzine. 

Literature. — F.  I).  Curtis.  Hints  on  Cheese-making 
(Utica,  1871);  -X.  A.  Wilhird,  PractlrnI  Dairy-huslmndry 
(New  York,  1872);  C.  L.  Flint,  Milch-rows' and  Dairy-* 
farming  (lioMon.  1874);  X.  A.  Willard,  The  Prailical 
Pulfer-hook  CSvv!  York,  187.5);  L.  15.  Arnold,  American 
Dairying  (Rochester,  1876);  Henno  Jlartinv,  Die  3Jilch 
(I)antzic,  1871) :  C.  Ilusson,  Le  Lait  (Paris,  1878) ;  I.  J.  Eller- 
brock.  Die  Ilollandische  Rindviehsuclit  und  Milchn'irth- 
schaft  (Brunswick) ;  W.  Fleischmann,  Das  3Iolkereiivese.n 
(Brunswick,  1877);  Johnston's  Chemistry  nf  Common  Life 
(New  York,  1870);  Knapp.  Ronalds,  and  Richardson.  Chem- 
ical Technology  {\o\.  iu.,  London,  IS.'il) ;  Vaycn,  Priicis  des 
Substances  alimentaires  (4th  ed.  Paris,  186."));  Ure's  Dic- 
finnnry  (London,  1867)  ;  Bollev,  ITandbuch  der  Chem.  Tech. 
(Bd.  iv.,  1867);  Muspratt's  Chemistry  (London,  18,10);  JIus- 
pratt's  Chemie  (3te  Auf.  Bd.  iii..  Brunswick,  1876);  Ilassall, 
Food  and  its  Adulteration  (London,  187(i) ;  The  Milk  Jour- 
nal (London,  monthly);  Milch  Ze.iluny  (Bremen,  weekly) ; 
Annual  Peports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Trans- 
actions JVeu!  York  State  Ag.  Soc. ;  An.  Pepnrts  Am.  Dairy- 
men's Association  ;  An.  Reports  Butler  and  Cheese  Exchange 
ofJVew  Turk;  An.  Reports  New  York  Produce  Krchange; 
Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.  England ;  Wagner's  Jaliresh.  Tech. 
Chev). ;  lloffniann's  Jahre.il/.  Ag.  Chem. ;  Cattle  and  Dairy- 
firming.  United  States  Con.inlar  Report  (Washington.  18H7); 
A.  W.  Blvlh.  Foods:  (Composition  and  Analysis  (London, 
1888):  IL  W.  Conn.  The  Fermentations  of  Milk,  United 
States  Dept.  Ag.  Bulletin  A'o.  .9  (1892);  IL  F.  Jloorc,  The 
Cheddar  Checie  of  the  World  (Bristol,  1887);  Ne^o  York 
State  Dairymen's  A.^sociation's  Reports  (1888):  Ontario 
Dairymen's  Association's  Reports  (Toronto,  Ontario,  1886- 
01);  Dairy  Commissioner's  Report  for  Canada  (Ottawa, 
18'.I0-01);  James  Long,  Our  Trade  in' Dairy  Produce  (Man- 
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Chester,  1802);  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  New  York  Ag.  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletins  Xos.  J7  and  4.J;  W.  A.  Henry  and  S.  JI. 
Baboock,  Wisconsin  Aij.  Experiment  Station,  Bulletins  Nos. 
18  and  27;  I.  H.  Monrad.  The  ABC  of  Cheese-making 
(Winnetka,  111.) ;  P.  Schiitzenberger,  Fermentation  (Xew 
York,  1876) ;  Hoard's  Dairyman  (Port  Atkinson,  Wis.,  week- 
ly) ;  Ontario  Ag.  College  Heports  (Guelph,  Ontario,  1886-89). 

.Jas.  W.  Robertson. 

Cheese-maggrot :  See  Cheese. 

Chee'tali,  or  Hunting  Leopard :  the  Gueparda  jubatw 
or  Cyna'lnrus  j'ubatns,  a  oarnivorous  mammal  of  the  cat 
family,  distinguished  by  its  slender  build,  long  legs,  and 
non-retractile  claws.  The  general  color  is  pale  yeUow, 
marked  with  numerous  small  black  spots,  whicli,  unlike 
those  of  the  leopard,  are  not  arranged  in  rosettes.  The  hair 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  long,  the  fur  coarser  and  crisper 
than  that  of  most  cats.  It  is  found  throughout  Africa,  and 
in  Asia  nearly  as  far  N.  as  Siberia.  Its  intelligence,  docility, 
and  fidelity  are  so  great  that  in  India  and  Persia  it  is  trained 
for  the  chase  of  antelopes  and  deer.  The  cheetah  is  kept 
leashed  and  hooded  until  the  game  is  found  near,  when  it  is 
let  loose  and,  drawing  stealthily  near  its  victim,  it  rushes 
suddenly  ujion  it,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  let  go 
its  hold.  Tliis  animal  is  readily  domesticated.  Little  is 
known  of  its  habits  while  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  Ceylon 
the  tnie  leopard  is  called  cheetah. 

Cheetham.  Henry,  D.  D.  :  b.  in  ISTottinghara,  England, 
Apr.  27,  1827;  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  or- 
dained in  1856  to  the  curacy  of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex  ;  held 
the  vicarage  of  Quarndon,  Derbyshire,  from  1858  to  Sept., 
1870.  He  was  then  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  30,  1870,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  He  resigned  his  see  in  1882,  and  became  vicar 
of  Rotherham.  He  is  the  author  of  Ministerial  Fruit  Pro- 
portionate to  Jlinislerial  Faitit ;  Sermons,  etc. 

Cheetham,  Samuel,  D.  D.  ;  Archdeacon  of  Rochester  since 
1883;  b.  in  Hambleton,  Rutland,  Mar.  3,  1837;  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  the  first  class  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics  in  1850  ;  was  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  King's  College,  London,  1863-83.  He  edited 
with  Dr.  William  Smith  tlie  Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities (London,  1875-80,  3  vols.). 

Chee'ver,  Ezekiel  :  a  New  England  school-teacher;  b.  in 
London,  England,  .Ian.  25, 1615  (N.  S.).  He  received  an  excel- 
lent classical  education,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  .June, 
1637,  to  enjoy  Christian  worship  in  its  purity.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  where  he  taught 
school  for  twelve  years;  was  chosen  deacon  soon  after  the 
organization  of  a  church  there,  and  occasionally  served  as  a 
preacher.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1646;  was  afterward  master  of  the  grammar  school 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  for  eleven  years,  and  subsequently  taught 
school  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  nine  years;  removed  to  Boston 
Jan.  6,  1671,  and  had  charge  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for 
many  years.  During  the  time  he  was  teaching  at  New 
Haven  he  prepared  the  Accidence,  a  Sliort  Introduction  to 
the  Latin  Tongue,  of  which  in  1785  twenty  editions  had 
been  published,  and  it  was  in  use  for  over  100  years  by  tlie 
Latin  teachers  of  New  England.  He  also  wrote  Scripture 
Prophecies Explaiyxed,  in  Three  Short  Essays.  D.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1708. 

Cheever,  George  Barkell,  D.  D.  :  Congregational  divine ; 
b.  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Apr.  17,  1807;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  ii)  1825,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1830.  In  1833  he  became  minister  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Salem,  Ma.ss.  He  publislied,  in  1835,  a  .satirical 
allegory  called  Deacon  Giles's  Distillery,  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted  by  a  certain  distiller,  and  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
zealous  advocate  of  temperance  and  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  1836,  went  to  Europe, 
and  contributed  letters  to  the  New  York  Oi.se/vrr,  and  in 
1839,  on  his  return,  took  charge  of  the  Allen  Stri'ct  Pres- 
byterian church,  New  York  city,  and  held  it  till  1844;  he 
was  correspoiiiling  editor  of  the  New  York  Eningelist  in 
1844  while  in  Europe,  and  was  its  principal  editor  for  a 
year  after  his  return  in  1845.  His  contributions  to  the  New 
York  Independent  and  the  liililiolheca  Sacra  were  numerous 
and  extensive.  From  1846  to  1870  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans  in  New  York  city.  Among  his 
works  are  Studies  in  Poetrg  (1830) ;  Lectures  on  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (1843);   Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Sha'dowof 


Mont  Blanc  (1846) ;  .lournal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in 
UL'O  (1848) ;  and  God  aqninst  Slavery  (1857).  D.  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1890. 

Cheftoiitaines,  sheffoiVtrm',  Christophe,  de  ;  a  French 
theologian;  b.  about  1.533  in  Brittany;  became  Archbishop 
of  Ca?sarea  about  1586,  and  exercised  his  episcopal  functions 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens  in  the  absence  of  Cardinal  Pelleve, 
who  was  nominally  in  charge  of  it.  ChefEontaines  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  Defense  of  the  Faith  of  our  Ancestors 
(1570)  and  a  Treatise  against  Certain  Dogmas  of  Scholastic 
Theology  (1586).     D.  May  26,  1595. 

Chefoo,  or  Chifii ;  a  seaport  of  China,  called  by  the  natives 
I'cn-fat  (Smoke  Terrace):  inthehien  or  district  of  Foo-shan, 
the  foo  or  department  of  Tung-chow,  and  the  province  of 
Shantung.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  37°  35'  56"  N.,  and  Ion.  134' 
23'  33"  E.,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  promontory  of  Shan- 
tung, in  the  southeast  angle  of  a  small  bay  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Chefoo,  the  .sandy  spit  which  connects  this 
peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and  the  hill  Yen-t'ai,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  luvme  (see  map  of  China,  ref.  4-K). 
Chefoo  is  one  of  the  ports  opened  to  foreign  residence  and 
trade  by  the  treaty  of  1858,  taking  the  place  of  Tung-Chow- 
foo  (55  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.),  the  city  desigiuited  in  the 
treaty,  but  which  possessed  no  suitable  harbor.  Steamers  ply- 
ing between  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  touch  here,  and  there  is 
considerable  trade  by  sailing  ships  with  the  other  ports  of 
China.  The  chief  imports  are  woolens,  cotton  goods,  opium, 
and  sugar.  The  chief  exports  are  pulse,  bean  oil,  bean- 
cake,  medicines,  and  strawbi'aid.  In  1891  the  total  imports 
amounted  to  |10,234,730,  and  the  exports  to  .$5,125,848.  In 
the  same  year  1.317  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  982,759  tons, 
entered  the  port,  and  1,215,  with  a  tonnage  of  981,805  tons, 
cleared.  Tlie  climate  of  Chifu  is  the  most  salubrious  of  all 
the  treaty-ports  of  China,  and  the  place  is  consequently  much 
resorted  to  bv  foreigners  from  other  parts  of  China  in  the 
summer  months.    I'op.  (18!»0)  32,50(».  R.  IjIllet. 

Chehab-Eddiii.  better  Sheh.lb-Eddin,  Abdel  Rahman: 
b.  at  Damascus  in  1203 ;  d.  tliere  in  1267.  He  wrote  Kitcib- 
ar-raudhatain.  or  The  Book  of  the  Two  Gardens,  which 
means  the  history  of  Nureddin  and  Saladin.  This  work 
appeared  also  in  an  abridged  form  as  Azhctr-ar-raudhatain, 
or  The  Flowers  of  the  Two  Gardens. 

C'heha'lis:  a  river  of  the  State  of  Washington  :  rises  in 
Ijcwis  County,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast  Range ;  flows  in  a 
W.  N.  W.  direction  through  Chehalis  County;  enters  Gray's 
Harbor,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  its  valley  is  extensive  and 
fertile,  producing  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  The  inclosing 
hills  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
maple,  and  ash.     Total  length  about  125  miles. 

Chehalis:  city;  capital  of  Lewis  co..  Wash,  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Washington,  ret.  6-C) ;  on  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  and  Chehalis  and  South  Bend  R.  R.,  and  at  t  he 
confluence  of  the  Chehalis  an<l  Xewaukura  rivers;  54  miles 
S.  of  Taconia.  It  has  five  churches  and  excellent  graded 
schools;  its  industries  are  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 
It  was  founded  in  1881.  Pop.  (1890)  1,700 ;  (1893)  estimated, 
2,500.  Editor  "  Bee." 

Cheli-kiaii^,  or  Che-kiaiig,  chn-kyaang'  (i.  e.  Crooked 
River,  from  the  old  name  of  the  river  which  waters  the  jirov- 
ince,  called  the  Ts'ien-T'ang  river  since  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury):  the  smallest  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China; 
bounded  S.  by  Fuh-kien.  W.  bv  Kiang-si  and  Ngan-hwci,  N. 
by  Kiang-su,  and  E.  by  the  Yellow  Sea;  11,588,692  inhabi- 
tants in  1882;  area,  39,1.50  .sq.  miles.  The  southwestern 
part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  produces  great  quantities 
of  excellent  tea;  the  iiorl hern  iiiKl  eastern  parts  belong  to 
the  great  delta  plain,  ami  ])roilucc  silks.  The  principal 
towns  are  the  capital,  IIang-('how-Foo,  and  the  treaty-port 
of  Ning-po.  The  Chusaii  islands,  lying  opposite  Ning-po  at 
a  distance  of  about  .50  miles,  bi'long  to  this  province. 

Cheirolepis,  kl-roree-pis  [Gr.  xfip,  a  hand  -1-  A.«r£j,  scale, 
in  allusion  to  the  scale-covered  pectoral  fins]:  a  genus  of 
fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Palasoniscidw,  found 
in  the  Devonian  of  Europe  and  Canada.  The  vertebral 
column  was  cartilaginous  allliough  the  neural  arches  were 
ossified,  head  large,  teeth  small,  pointed,  or  cylindrical,  body 
slender,  and  covered  with  small  rhomboid  scales.  The  fins, 
particularly  the  pectorals,  are  large,  and  the  first  ray  of  each 
is  developed  as  a  .spine.  P.  A.  L. 

Cheiromancy  [from  Gr.  x«'p<fM<»"'''s.  diviner  by  palmistry ; 
XE(p.  hand  +  /uai'Tis,  diviner]:  divination  Ijy  inspection  of  the 
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lines  in  the  palm  nf  tlip  hand :  also  cHllcd  pnfmisfn/.  Cheiro- 
mancy comes  from  India,  and  is  of  ";''<'at  antiquity.  It  was 
fracticed  at  Koine  and  mcicli  in  vof;ne  at  the  time  of  Juvenal, 
t  was  cultivated  by  pliilosopliers  and  celebrated  schoolmen 
like  Plato,  Aristotle,  (ialien,  Albirtus  .Magnus,  and  Ptolemy. 
Aristotle  haviuf,'  found  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Apollo  a 
book  on  cheiromancy,  written  in  letters  of  ;Ltold,  sent  it  to  Al- 
exander a.s  a  work  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  investifjatin;; 
and  lofty  spirit.  Cheiromancy  played  a  very  important  part 
among  tlie  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Ks;yptians.  The  .Jew- 
ish people  possessed  thoussuids  of  cheiromancers.  Solomon 
speaks  of  the  art  as  having  been  perfected  among  the  lie- 
brews.  The  Em|)eror  .\ugustus  was  consirlured  a  distin- 
guished [)ractitioner.  Cardanus,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
cheiromancy  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  declares 
and  proves  that  there  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  art 
170  kinils  of  hands.  Tricassus  recognizes  only  80;  Kenker 
will  allow  but  TO,  and  Bclot  puts  the  luimber  at  40.  This  art 
was  in  great  repute  in  Euro|)e  in  the  M  iddle  Ages.  The  basis 
of  the  so-called  science  is  the  three  large,  principal  lines  which 
are  at  once  recognize<I  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  'I'lie  first, 
the  one  nearest  the  fingers,  is  called  the  line  of  the  heart; 
the  secoTid,  in  the  middle  of  the  hand,  the  line  of  the  head ; 
and  the  third,  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  the  line  of  life. 
These  represent  the  trinity  of  human  existence :  the  heart, 
sensation;  the  head,  intelligence;  life,  action.  There  exist 
outside  of  these  three  main  lines  other  important  lines,  all 
of  which  have  a  particular  signilicance.  Moreover,  the 
palm  of  the  hand  is  divided  into  dilTerent  (|uartcrs,  ami  the 
slight  elevations  beneath  the  base  of  each  finger  are  called 
mountain.s,  each  one  having  its  particular  name.  The  line 
of  the  heart  when  it  is  very  well  defined  signifies  strong 
and  happy  affection ;  if  the  line  is  broken,  it  denotes  incon- 
stancy. The  line  of  the  head  in  the  same  way  denotes  strong 
or  weak  luental  facidtics.  The  line  of  life,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  determines  by  its  distinctness  and  clearness 
the  length  of  life  and  liability  to  diseases,  etc.  Each  one  of 
the  mountains  mentioned  above  is  named  after  the  various 
planets,  from  which  they  receive,  according  to  their  greater 
or  less  development,  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  whole  subject  is  placed 
in  the  realm  of  cliarlatanisni  or  of  innocent  amusement, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  i)racticed. 

C.  H.  Thurber. 

C'lu'iron,  ki'ron  (in  Gr.  Xtlpav):  one  of  the  Centaurs;  the 
noblest  specimen  of  acombination  of  the  human  and  animal 
forms  created  by  the  Greek  imagination.  Generally  the 
centaur  expresses  the  sensual  and  savage  features  of  a  man 
coml)iiied  with  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse;  but  to 
these  qualities  Cheiron  added  justness,  w'isdom,  and  kindness. 
Having  been  instructed  by  Artemis  and  Apollo  in  hunting, 
gymna.stics,  music,  and  medicine,  he  in  his  turn  became  the 
instructor  of  many  heroes — Achilles,  Heracles,  and  others — 
in  these  arts.  Together  with  the  other  Centaurs,  hi'  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Lapitha-  from  Mt.  Pelion,  but  sacrifices  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  to  him  even  after  his  expulsion  by  the 
JIagnesians;  and  the  family  of  the  Cheironida',  living  in  that 
neighborhood  and  distinguished  for  knowledge  in  medicine, 
was  said  to  descend  from  him. 

riioironectes,  ki-ro-nek'te'cz  [Or.  x"P>  hand  +  yhx"" 
swim] :  the  yapock,  or  waler-opossuiu  (C7(c'/*'o«pc/es  laiieya- 
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tux),  a  small  marsupial  of  the  family  Didelphyidiv.  found 
from  Guatemala  to  Southern   Brazil,    It   is  about  2  feet 


in  total  length,  clothed  in  soft,  dense,  woolly  fur,  white  be- 
low, gray  above,  marked  with  large  patches  of  sooty  black, 
ears  large  and  bare,  tail  long  and  naked,  except  at  the  base 
where  it  is  covered  with  fur.  The  hind  feet  are  large  and 
webbed,  and  the  animal,  which  is  aquatic  in  its  habits,  fre- 
quenting small  streams,  feeds  on  Crustacea,  insects, and  fishes. 
Owing  to  its  peculiar  appearance  and  mode  of  life  it  was  for 
a  long  time  placed  with  the  otters.  F.  A,  L. 

Chciroptern,  ki-roptc-ra  [from  Gr.  x«fp.  hand  + -irrtpiv, 
wing] :  an  order  of  mammals  consisting  of  the  Bats  (q.  v.). 

Cheke.  Sir.Ioiix  :  scholar  and  Hellenist  ;  b.  in  Cambridge, 
.June  14,  l.'iU.  He  became  in  1.540  first  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  that  place,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  reviver  of  classical  learning.  In  1.544  he  was  appointed 
Latin  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
in  15.5;},  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  he 
went  into  exile.  He  was  seized  in  Flanders  in  15.56  by  the 
agents  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  taken  to  England.  Com- 
pelled to  choose  between  death  by  fire  and  a  profession  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  he  accepted  the  latter.  D.  Sept.  13, 
1557.  Of  his  numerous  writings.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition 
(1.549)  and  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  are  es- 
pecially noteworthy.     See  Strype,  Life  of  Cheke  (1705). 

Clu'-Kiaiig:  See  Cheu-kiang. 

(.'Iielidoniiiiu:  See  Celaxdine. 

t'helido'nius:  See  Schwalber. 

ClielilVr.  kel'i-fer  [from  Gr.  xi'*-'i-  '^''""'  +  ^^^^-  fer're, 
bear]:  a  genus  of  small  arachnids  belonging  to  the  order 
Pseudosi-iirpii,  and  commonly  called  false  scorpions.  They 
have  two  large  pincers  in  front,  like  the  true  scorpions,  but 
they  lack  the  long  abdomen  and  the  poison  sting  of  the  lat- 
ter. Thev  live  in  moss,  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  the  wall- 
paper in  houses.     They  feed  on  small  mites  and  insects. 

Clielliioii'ski,  Joseph  :  figure  and  landscape  painter;  b. 
in  Varsovia,  Russia;  contemporary;  pupil  of  Gersou,  I'aris; 
honorable  nu'iition,  Paris  Salon,  1882;  medal  of  honor.  Paris 
Exposition,  IMSO.  He  paints  horses  well,  and  his  pictures 
of  life  in  Russia  and  Poland  are  spirited.  \V.  A.  C. 

Clu'lnisfonl,  chcmz'furd;  a  town  of  England;  capital  of 
the  county  of  Essex;  at  the  coTifluence  of  the  Chelmer  and 
Cann  rivers;  on  the  Eastern  Union  Railway;  29  miles  N.E. 
of  London  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  li-K).  Two  fine 
bridges  cross  the  river  here.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  an 
old  church,  a  handsome  countv-hall,  a  theater,  and  assem- 
bly-rooms.    Pop.  (1891)  11.008.' 

ClicliiisfonI,  Lord  Fri:i)eric  Augustus  Thesigeb:  Brit- 
ish general ;  b.  May  31,  1827.  Educated  at  Eton  ;  served  in 
the  Crimean  war;  commanded  the  British  troops  in  the  Zulu 
war  of  1879;  made  general  1888;  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of 
London  1884-89. 

Chelmsford.  Sir  Frederick  The.siger,  Baron,  I^ord  Chan- 
cellor: b.  in  London  in  1794.  He  became  .solicitor-general 
in  1844  and  attorney-general  in  1845,  but  he  resigned  in 
1846.  He  was  reappointed  in  1852.  On  the  formation  of 
a  Conservative  ministry  in  1858  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  received  the  title  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  He 
resigned  witli  his  colleagues  in  Jnne.  1859.  ami  was  again 
Lord  Chancellor  from  Jidv,  1866,  to  Feb.,  1868.  I).  Oct.  5. 
1878. 

Clieloiiia,  ki"e-loni-a  [from  Gr.  x*'*-"'^.  tortoise];  that 
order  of  reptiles  which  contains  the  turtles  and  tortoises. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  antedated  by  Tkstudinata  (<;.  v.). 
Cheloiiia  is  also  the  name  of  the  genus  of  sea-turtles  con- 
taining the  Greex  Turtle  (17.  v.). 

Chol'sea  :  a  populous  southwestern  suburb  of  London  ; 
in  Middlesex;  on  the  left  (north)  bank  of  the  Thames;  4i 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul's  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  12-J). 
The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  three  fine  bridges,  the  Chel- 
sea. Albert,  anil  Battersea.  Among  the  princijial  edifices 
are  the  great  Chelsea  Hospital  for  pensioners  from  the  Brit- 
ish army,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  founded  by  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  soldiers' 
chililren,  and  a  training-college  for  .schoolmasters  for  the 
army.  A  noted  place  of  public  amusement  formerly  was 
Cremorne  (iardens,  now  built  ui>on.  A  fine  embankment 
skirts  the  river-front.  The  original  name  was  not  Chelsea, 
but  Cealscythe,  and  in  the  Ddomaday-book  it  appears  as 
Cercehede  or  Chclched.  The  present  form  first  appeared  in 
the  sixteenth  century.    The  manor  of  Chelsea  was  presented 
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by  Henry  VIll.  to  Catharine  PaiT.  afterward  passinp  into 
tlie  hands  of  tlie  Duke  of  Nortfhuraberland.  Lord  Cheyne. 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Tlie  names  Cheyne  and  Sloane  are 
still  perpetuated  in  the  borough,  as  it  was  in  Cheyne  Walk 
that.  Carlylc  lived  for  many  years.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  manv  famous  men  resided  here,  among  them  Ar- 
buthnot.  Att(?rbury,  Guy,  Swift,  Smollett,  Steele,  and  Count 
Zinzendorf.  Chelsea  was  the  first  place  in  England  in  which 
tlie  Italian  style  of  gardening  was  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Danvers.  Tlie  borough  returns  one  nieuibcr  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  (1S91)  96,272. 

Chelsea:  a  city  of  Suffolk  co.,  Mass,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts,  ref.  2-1) ;  is  a  northeast- 
ern siiburl)  of  Boston ;  is  3  or  4  miles  X.  E.  of  Boston  Com- 
mon. It  is  separated  from  Charlestown  by  the  Mystic  i-iver, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  the  Chelsea  bridge.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Chelsea 
creek,  which  separates  it  from  East  Boston.  Chelsea  lias  a 
U.  S.  marine  hospital  and  a  U.  S.  naval  powder-magazine, 
an  academy,  and  large  fjietories  for  making  elastic  rubber, 
sewing-machines,  brass-ware.  Linseed-oil.  iron  safes,  woolens, 
brushes,  machinery,  tools,  etc.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890 
shows  334  manufacturing  establislunents,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,068,111,  employing  3,431  persons  at  the  aggregate  annual 
wages  of  .f  1.879.663.  The  cost  of  materials  eonsiuned  yearly 
is  given  as  $4,655,432,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $8,072,- 
048.  Chelsea  is  connected  with  Boston  bv  the  Eastern  R.  U. 
and  bv  a  ferry  U  miles  across.  Pop.  (1880)  21,782;  (1890) 
27,909;  (1895)'31,204.  Editor  of  " Record." 

Chelsea :  village  (incorporated  1869),  Washtenaw  co., 
Mich,  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref. 
8-J);  on  Michigan  Central  R.  R. ;  22  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Jackson ;  has  escelleiit  graded  school  and  five  churches ; 
is  the  best  produce-market  in  Southern  Michigan.  Pop. 
(1880)  1,160;  (1890)  1,356;  (1894)  2,006, 

Editor  of  "  Herald.'' 

Chelsea :  shire  town.  Orange  co.,  Vt.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Vermont,  ref.  5-C) ;  22  miles  S.  E.  from 
Jlontpelier.  Chelsea  has  an  academy,  2  churches,  and  county 
buildings;  has  manufactories  of  shoes,  lumber,  and  milk 
products.  There  are  here  excellent  water  privileges,  and 
valuable  granite  formations  (as  yet  unquarried).  Manufac- 
turing industries  which  locate  here  are  exempted  from  tax- 
ation for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Pop.  (1880)  1.462;  (1890) 
1,230.  "  Editor  of  "  Herald." 

Chelsea  Hospital :  an  asylum  at  Chelsea,  England,  for 
disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers.  The  College  for  Relig- 
ious Controversy,  founded  by  James  I.  in  1610.  was  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  this  hospital  in  1682.  It  has  accom- 
modations for  about  660  persons,  and  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  commissioners,  comprising,  e.r-officio,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  and  the  Pii'st  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  .sup- 
ports about  500  in-pensioners,  who  receive  board,  lodging, 
and  clothing.  All  pensions  granted  to  soldiers  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  are  awarded  by  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out-pensioners 
may  becotne  inmates  when  there  are  vacancies,  by  suri'ender- 
ing  their  out -allowances,  and  inmates  may  become  out-pen- 
sioners at  will.  The  institution  is  supported  by  Parliament- 
ary appropriations.  In  1892  the  expenditures  lor  the  hospital 
were  .-e26,633,  and  for  out-pensioners  .£1,821,700.  In  1892 
there  were  84.011  out-pensioners  paid  at  the  hospital. 

Cheltenham,  elicit  num:  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Gloucestershire,  England; 
on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway ;  96  miles  by  the 
road  or  121  by  railway  W.  N.  W.  of  London  (see  map  of  Eng- 
land, ref.  11-G).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  picturesque 
valley  on  the  Chelt,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Severn,  and  is 
sheltered  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  n  semicircle  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  It  derives  its  pi-osperity  and  importance  from  its  min- 
eral springs,  which  contain  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia, 
with  iodine,  iron,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  has  elegant  squares, 
teri-aces,  and  crescents,  and  iMimerous  vilhis,  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  |>ublic  promenades  are  among 
the  finest  in  England.  It  has  ten  or  more  churches,  besides 
chapels  of  Di.ssenters,  a  general  hospital,  a  theater,  a  zoc'ilog- 
ical  garden,  and  a  well-endowed  granini.ar  school  founded  in 
1574.  Cheltenham  is  famous  for  its  colleges  and  schools, 
among  which  is  the  iirojirietary  college  for  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Common.s.     Pop.  (1891)  42,914. 

Cheniakiim  :  See  CniMAKrAN  Inmuans. 


Chemieal  Affinity:  See  Affinity, 

Chemieal  Analysis:  See  Analysis,  Chemical. 

Chemical  Equivalents:  See  Chemistry  and  also  Atomic 
Weights. 

Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Notation :  .See  Chem- 
istry. 

Chemistry,  kem'is-tri  [Eng.  deriv.  (seventeenth  century) 
of  rlieinisl,  Fr.  eliimisfe.  Mod.  Lat.  chimisin  for  earlier 
a!cliimif</a  with  omission  of  the  Arab,  article  al.  The 
medi;ev.  name  of  the  science  was  Span,  alqia'mia,  Ital. 
ttJchiiiiiri.  0.  Fr.  alqidnne,  Lat.  ahhimia,  all  forms  of  Arab. 
al-kim~i<i  =  al,  the  -f  Mmla.  prob.  representing  Late  Gr. 
xrp^eia,  Egyptian  art,  from  Khem,  an  old  name  of  Egypt, 
The  word  may  be  merely  a  folk-etymological  modification 
of  Gr.  xviiiia,  pouring,  infusion,  adapting  it  to  a  .supposed 
connection  with  K/inn.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  supposed 
connection  with  xi'i^^fa.  etc.,  which  in  the  Renaissance  pro- 
duced the  spellings  alchymut,  chymislry,  chymist,  etc.]: 
the  science  which  deals  with  the  composition  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  made  up,  and 
with  the  changes  in  composition  which  these  forms  of  mat- 
ter undergo.  The  name  applied  about  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  art  which  had  for  its  object  the 
transformation  of  the  baser  metals  into  the  noble  ones,  as, 
for  example,  of  silver  into  gold,  was  chemia  (xrii^eia).  This, 
in  turn,  is  said  to  be  derived  cither  from  the  Egyjitian  word 
Khem,  or  chenii.  the  name  of  Egypt  (see  the  etymology),  or 
from  a  word  meaning  black.  Wliether.  therefore,  chemia  first 
signified  the  Egyptian  art,  or  the  occupation  with  a  black 
substance  of  importance  to  the  alchemists,  is  uncertain.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  earliest  chemical  work  recorded  is  that 
done  by  the  alchemists  (see  Alchemy),  and  for  a  long  period 
the  jirincipal  chemical  work  was  done  by  them.  Grad- 
ually other  objects  were  sought  for,  and  a  body  of  work- 
ers came  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  efforts  to  learn  more 
of  the  composition  of  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  then  the 
science  of  chemistry  as  we  know  it  to-day  took  sha|)e  and 
grew  rapidly.  Looking  at  anything,  the  chemist  first  asks, 
"  What  does  this  consist  of  If "  An  example  will  illustrate  the 
kind  of  answer  he  will  get.  Suppose  the  thing  is  a  piece  of 
granite.  He  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  that  the  granite  is 
made  up  of  at  least  three  different  things,  and  by  breaking 
it  up  and  working  carefully  the  three  things  can  be  separated 
from  one  another.  He  will  discover  that  they  ai'e  the  tlii-ee 
luinerals  quai'tz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  By  treating  each  of 
these  substances  in  turn  in  the  proper  way.  each  one  can  be 
shown  to  be  made  of  simple  things.  Thus  the  quartz  consists 
of  silicon  and  oxygen  :  the  feldspar,  of  silicon,  oxygen,  alu- 
minium, and  either  potassium  or  sodium  ;  and  the  mica,  of 
silicon,  oxygen,  aluminium,  and  potassium  or  .sodium,  with 
one  or  two  other  substances.  Now  the  question  presents  it- 
self. Can  the  s-ubstances  just  named,  i.  e.  silicon,  oxygen, 
aluminium,  potas.sium,  and  sodium,  be  further  decomposed  ? 
And  the  answer  is  that  although  chemists  have  been  work- 
ing with  these  things  since  their  discovery,  and  have  sub- 
jected them  to  all  the  influences  at  their  command,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  simpler  things  from  them. 
Hence  these  simple  substances  are  called  chemical  elements. 
By  work  similar  to  that  above  referred  to  in  connection 
with  granite,  all  things  within  reach  of  the  chemist  have 
been  found  to  be  made  up  of  not  more  than  seventy  ele- 
ments. Jlost  of  these  elements  are,  however,  quite  rare, 
most  things  with  which  we  have  to  deal  being  made  up  of 
about  a  dozen  elements;  and  most  of  the  chemical  changes 
that  are  taking  place  around  us  involving  only  this  small 
number  of  elements.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  is  made  up  approximately  as  reijresented 
in  the  subjoined  table: 


Oxygen 

Silicon 

.\tuininiuin  . 
Iron 


Per  cent.       | 

. .  440  to  487  I  Calcium 

..  22-8  "  36-2  I  Magnpsium... 
..     9-9  "    61     Sodium. 


Per  cent. 
60  to  0-9 
27  "  01 
2-4  "  2.T 


2*4  ,  Potassium 17 


While  oxygen  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth,  it  forms  a  still  larger  proportion  (eight- 
ninths)  of  water  by  weight,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  bulk 
of  tlic  air.  Carbon  is  the  princii)al  element  entering  into 
the  structure  of  living  things  ;  while  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  also  are  essential  constituents  of  animals  and 
plants.     Nitrogen  forms  four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  air. 

The  lirxt  object  of  ciieniis/ry  is  to  determine  what  elements 
enter  into  the  composit ion  of  things.  But,  starting  with  this 
object  in  view,  the  chemist  soon  finds  that  many  substances 
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that  occur  in  nature  contain  the  same  elements.  Thus 
there  are  many  compounds  known  that  contain  t>nlytlic  ele- 
ments carlxm,  hydrofren,  and  fixy^en.  Gradually  he  rec- 
ognizes the  imimrtance  of  di-lermininfc  not  only  what  ele- 
ments are  in  the  substance  under  examination,  but  in  wlud 
propi>rliu>if  by  weii/lit  they  are  prestnt.  Work  of  the  first 
Kind  is  called  quaUtatire  analysis,  while  work  of  the  sec- 
ond kind  is  called  quantitative  analysix.  Hy  means  of 
these  two  kinds  of  work  much  of  the  knowledge  included  in 
the  science  of  chemistry  has  lieen  gained. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  wmk  winch  has  also  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  development  of  chemistry.  This  is  the  op- 
posite of  aruilysis.  It  is  nynthesis.  Finding  that  by  various 
methods  they  were  able  to  tear  things  apart  or  to  decompose 
them,  chemists  naturally  tried  to  make  more  complex  from 
simpler  things.  In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  mawing  arti- 
ficially in  tlie  chemical  laboratory  not  only  many  of  the 
things  that  occur  in  nature,  but  nniny  more  that  do  not 
occur  in  nature,  and  for  years  past  chemists  have  been 
working  with  things  of  their  own  making  much  more  than 
with  things  furnished  by  nature. 

Valualile  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  things, 
both  (jualitative  and  quantitative,  whether  this  knowledge 
be  gamed  by  analysis  or  synthesis,  chemistry  would  lu^ver 
have  been  what  it  now  is  without  the  aid  of  guiding 
thoughts  that  stimulate  to  work.  In  dealing  with  the  jirob- 
lems  of  analysis  and  synthesis  the  chemist  has  impressed 
upon  his  mind  the  great  fact  that  two  or  more  elements 
coriibine  with  each  other  and  form  new  things,  and  tliat  the 
act  of  comljination  is  a  very  wonderful  and  interesting  one. 
lie  brings  together  the  elements  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
finds  that  they  can  be  left  in  contact  with  each  other  for 
any  length  of  time  in  a  closed  vessel  without  change,  but 
that  if  the  smallest  sjjark  be  ap])lied  to  the  mixture,  a  fear- 
ful explosion  ensues,  the  ga.ses  disappear  for  the  most  part, 
and  a  few  drojjs  of  water  are  formed.  lie  will  naturally  ask 
what  has  happened.  He  will  be  interested  in  the  phe- 
nomenon for  its  own  sake,  but  he  will  not  be  satisfied  when 
he  has  learned  that  the  explosion  accompanied  the  act  of 
combination  between  the  elements  hvdrogen  and  oxygen; 
and  tliat  the  water  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  the 
two  elements ;  and  that  the  elements  combine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  eight  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen.  Can  he  not  learn  anything  more  con- 
cerning the  act?  He  can  learn  that  when  the  gases  com- 
bine there  is  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  ;  that  there  is 
a  simple  relation  between  the  volumes  of  the  combining 
gases;  that  when  the  act  of  combination  is  started  in  any 
part  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  it  proceeds  with  enor- 
mous rapidity  throughout  tlie  nuiJ5s;  that  the  volmne  of  the 
water,  in  the  form  of  gas  or  v;i])or,  bears  a  simple  relation 
to  the  vohnnes  of  the  coml)ining  gases;  and,  incleed,  he  can 
learn  much  more.  In  sucli  an  investigation  he  would  con- 
stantly bo  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  question: 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  combination?  What  holds  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  together  in  the  compound,  water? 
What  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  mass  of  tlic  gas  hv- 
drogen, and  in  that  of  the  gas  oxygen?  What  change  in 
the  conilit ion  takes  place  when  the  two  comljine?  In  tliis 
stage  of  his  inquiry  he  will  necessarily  call  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  has  learned  certain  facts  in  regard  to  which  there 
can  be  no  question.  He  has  found  that  a  fact  to-day  is  a 
fact  to-morrow.  Ho  gains  confiilenoe  in  facts,  and  recog- 
nizes that  in  his  speculations  as  to  causes  he  must  always  be 
guided  by  the  facts.  He  strives  to  imagine  a  conilit  ion  of 
things  that  would  lead  to  the  results  he  is  familiar  with.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  projjoses  his  hypnlhexis,  which  is  a  guess  as 
to  the  cause,  and  it  the  hypolhesis  bo  a  good  one  it  sets 
others  to  thinking,  and  from  thinking  they  go  to  work  to 
see  whether  their  thoughts  are  or  are  not  well  founded. 
Thus  a  study  of  facts  leads  to  hypotheses,  and  hypotheses  in 
turn  lead  to  further  study  of  the  facts,  and  chemistry 
grows. 

A  systematic  study  of  chemical  phenomena  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  centuries,  and  the  science  of  chemistry  now  in- 
cludes (1)  a  knowledge  of  an  enormous  number  ot  farts;  (2) 
laws  governing  these  facts;  (3)  hypotheses  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  regularities  wliich  we  call  laws;  and  (4)  theories, 
which  are  liytiotheses  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
found  to  hold  good.  When  a  subject  is  spoKen  of  .as  a  sci- 
ence it  may  be  inferred  thai  it  has  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  include  all  the  parts  mentioiieil.  facts 
alone  ilo  not  constitute  a  science,  nor  do  facts  and  laws 
alone;  there  must  be  hypotheses,  and  some  of  these  must 
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have  become  theories  before  the  subject  they  deal  with  is  en- 
titled to  rank  as  a  science. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  a  science  the  ap- 
plication of  the  truths  of  the  science  advances.  Mankiiiil 
IS  ever  ready  to  make  use  of  new  discoveries  for  its  own  im- 
provement, and  much  of  the  ju'ogress  of  the  workl  from 
barbarism  to  civilization  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
applications  of  the  trea-sures  of  science.  Chemistry  has 
been  particularly  helpful  in  tliis  respect.  It  has  furnished 
the  world  with  innumerable  sul)stances  which  are  of  funda- 
mental impiirtance.  and  without  which  it  is  diflicult  to  see 
how  the  world  could  get  along.  'I'ake.  for  example,  the 
sulislance  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  not  furnished  by  nature, 
but  is  manufactured  in  all  civilized  countries  by  a  jirocess 
devised  by  chemists.  This  sul)stance  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  important  compound,  soda,  which  is  needed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gla.ss  and  soap;  it  is  used  further  in  the 
refining  of  petroleum,  and  in  the  preparation  of  valuable 
fertilizers.  Its  inqiortance  can  not  lie  overestimated.  And 
so  W'ith  many  other  substances.  It  is  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  then  that  we  might  have  the  science  of  cliemistry 
in  all  its  fullness  without  applying  it  directly  to  the  mn- 
terial  widfare  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  jios- 
sible  to  have  many  of  the  great  chemical  industries  without 
the  aid  of  the  science,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  growth 
of  chemical  industries  does  to  a  very  large  extent  to-day 
depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  science,  while  science  also 
often  prolits  liy  tlie  growth  of  the  industries. 

In  this  cyclopaxlia  some  of  the  principal  facts'of  chemistry 
and  the  principal  chemical  industries  are  presented  in  inde- 
pendent articles  arranged  alphabetically ;  but  in  order  that 
an  itlea  of  the  connection  between  the  facts  may  be  more 
clearly  discerned  and  some  conception  of  the  science  gained, 
a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  .subject  is  given,  to- 
gether with  a  general  account  of  the  present  condition  and 
object  of  the  science. 

Historical. — The  old  philosophers  were  much  given  to 
speculation  and  but  little  to  experiment.  Indeed,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  working  with  the  hands  was  considered 
beneath  learned  men.  In  the  early  ages  there  was  much 
thinking  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  facts.  Many  theories 
were  put  forward  that  have  since  been  found  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts.  Ainoiig  the  first  chemical  theories  was 
that  of  Aristotle  regarding  the  coin)iosition  of  all  forms  of 
matter.  According  to  this  theory  all  things  are  made  up  of 
four  elements,  called  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  the 
properties  of  a  thing  depend  upnii  the  proportion  in  wlii(  h 
these  elements  enter  into  it.  This  theory  is  profound,  and 
is  evidently  the  result  of  a  conteinplation  of  the  facts  of  na- 
ture. It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  it.  but  tliis  would 
lead  too  far,  and  it  must  sutlice  to  note  that  the  theory  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  converting  one  substance  into  an- 
other by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  constituent  elements. 
The  alchemists  were  engaged  in  chemical  work  w'ith  this 
object  in  view.  Their  highest  object  was  the  conversion  of 
base  metals  like  lead,  copper,  and  mercury  into  the  noble 
metals  silver  and  gold.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  this  ob- 
ject wa-s  pursued  with  great  industry  by  many  earnest  men. 
What  was  the  result?  They  founil  that  wliat  they  were 
striving  to  accomplish  could  not  be  accomplished.  They 
found  that  the  metals  can  not  be  converted  one  into  the 
other;  that  they  can  enter  into  combination  with  other 
things  and  form  new  compounds,  and  that  they  can  be  re- 
covered from  these  compounds  without  loss.  This  work 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  |iresent  conceptiiui  of  cheniiral 
elements,  which  is  plainlv  entirely  dilTerent  from  tliat  first 
held  by  the  alcheiiHsts.  "Xow.  we  consider  that  substance  a 
chemical  element  which  can  not  be  decomposed  by  us  into 
simpler  substances,  and  we  hold  that,  so  far  as  our  powers 
go,  these  elements  are  quite  indcjiendent  of  one  another. 
l"'nrther,  wliile  engaged  upon  their  chief  problem,  the  al- 
chemists became  accpiainted  with  a  host  of  chemical  facts, 
and  laid  the  foundalions  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Paracelsus,  some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
work  on  chemical  substances  were  seeking  another  object. 
The  value  of  some  chemical  substances  as  remedies  f<u'  dis- 
ease had  long  been  recognized.  Now,  the  importance  of 
the  chemical  processes  constantly  t.aking  place  in  the  human 
body  was  also  recognized,  and  it  appeared  that  by  the  inlio- 
duction  of  the  proper  substances  into  the  diseased  body  the 
normal  chemical  condition  could  pmliably  be  restored.  The 
study  of  chemistry  took  therefore  a  medical  direction. 
This  period  is  known  as  that  of  iatro-chemislry.     It   was 
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fruitful  in  the  discovery  of  new  substances,  especially  such 
as  produced  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  human  body. 
Paracelsus,  the  father  of  iatro-chcraistry,  said:  "The  true 
object  of  chemistry  is  not  to  make  gold,  but  to  prepare  medi- 
cines." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  much  atten- 
tion began  to  be  given  to  the  plienomcna  of  combustion, 
and  for  a  period  of  over  a  hundred  years  the  leading  chem- 
ists were  engaged  in  work  in  this  line,  guided  by  a  theory 
that  was  put  forward  by  Stalil.  Before  him  Boyle  and 
others  had  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  combustion,  but  it  remained  for  Stahl  to  gather  all  the 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  togetlier  and  propose  the  theory 
that  was  destined  to  exert  such  a  powerful  iniluence  on  the 
thoughts  of  chemists.  This  is  the  phlogiston  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  this  all  combustible  substances  contain  a  common 
ingredient  called  phlogistO)i,  which  escapes  in  the  pi-ocess  of 
combustion.  The  act  of  combustion  consists  in  the  escape 
of  this  ingredient.  Some  substances  contain  much  phlogis- 
ton, and  therefore  burn  easily ;  others  contain  little  and 
burn  with  ditficulty.  Combustion  being  one  of  the  most 
common  chemical  phenomeiui,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
simple  and  comprehensive  theory  at  once  attracted  attention 
and  directed  the  thoughts  of  chemists.  It  held  sway  luitil 
the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  when  Lavoisier  suc- 
ceeded in  furnishing  the  true  explanation  of  combustion, 
and,  by  so  doing,  in  giving  chemistry  the  direction  which  it 
has  been  following  ever  since.  The  phlogiston  theory  was 
the  controlling  theory  for  about  120  years.  During  most  of 
that  time  the  question  as  to  the  weight  of  substances  was 
not  regarded  as  an  important  one.  True,  balances  came  into 
use,  but  their  use  did  not  lead  to  valuable  results  for 
some  time.  It  was  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  that 
some  things  increase  in  weight  by  burning,  as,  for  example, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  and  that  this  is  plainly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  phlogiston  theory.  If  something  escapes  in  the 
act  ot  burning,  then  that  whieli  is  left  should  always  weigh 
less  tlian  the  original  substance.  By  way  of  reply  it  was  said 
by  the  upholders  of  the  theory  that  the  phlogiston  might 
weigh  less  than  nothing,  and  thus  make  the  substance  in 
which  it  was  lighter  by  its  presence.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  Lavoisier  took  up  the  subject  that  the  theory  was 
found  to  be  incompetent  to  explain  the  facts,  and  that  a 
much  simpler  and  much  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
combustion  was  presented. 

Lavoisier  began  his  studies  a  believer  in  the  theory  of 
phlogiston,  but  the  facts  established  by  him,  taken  together 
with  the  discovery  of  oxygen  made  by  Priestley  at  the  same 
time,  showed  clearly  that  the  cause  of  combustion  is  oxy- 
gen. Briefly  stated,  Lavoisier  proved  that  when  a  certain 
weight  of  a  substance  is  burned  in  the  air,  a  certain  weight 
of  the  air  disappears  as  such,  and  the  substance  increases  in 
weight  just  as  m\ich  as  the  air  loses.  He  also  showed  that 
the  part  of  the  air  that  is  used  up  is  identical  with  the  oxy- 
gen discovered  by  Priestley  and  by  Seheele,  which  they  had 
made  by  heating  red  oxide  of  mercury.  His  result's  are 
summed  up  thiis:  When  a  substance  burns  it  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  product  formed  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  substance  burned  and  of  the 
oxygen  used  u]).  There  was  no  room  for  phlogiston. 
Notliing  escapes  when  combustion  takes  place.  Combustion 
is  an  act  of  combination  with  oxygen.  The  explanation 
thus  given  is  the  one  we  give  to-day. 

As  Lavoisier  reached  his  gi-eat  results  by  the  aid  of  the 
balance,  this  instrument  came  at  once  to  be  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  chemistry.  The  quantitative  period  of  chemistry 
wiLs  thus  introilueeil,  and  very  soon  new  results  of  funda- 
mental importance  were  achieved.  Before  speaking  of 
tliese,  however,  one  generalization  should  lie  noted,  as  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  ciiemistry.  This  is  the  law  of  the  inde- 
xfritc/ihili/i/  i)f  matter,  or  the  law  of  tlte  conservation  of 
masn.  which  iiuiy  be  stated  thus : 

W/to/ien'r  a  c'lianije  in  the  composition  of  substances  takes 
place  the.  amount  of  matter  after  l/ie  clianye  is  t/te  same  as 
before  tlie  c/uiiii/e. 

Assuming  that  this  law  has  always  held  good,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  the  same  to- 
day as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Transfornuitions  are  con- 
stantly taking  place,  but  these  involve  no  increase  nor  do- 
crease  in  the  total  amount  of  matter.  The  evidence  upon 
which  this  law  rests  is  furnished  by  the  innumerable  quan- 
titative analyses  that  have  been  nnule  since  the  balance 
came  into  general  use.  Every  fact  known  points  to  its 
truth.     It  is  the  first  great  law  of  chemistry,     in  the  early 


part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dalton  discovered  two  other 
important  laws  the  truth  of  which  has  been  verified  by  all 
subsecjuent  work.  These  are  (1)  tlie  law  of  definite  propor- 
tions, and  (2)  the  law  of  multiple  proportions.  The  former 
is  thus  expressed: 

Any  giren  chemical  compound  always  contaitis  the  same 
elements  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  by  weight. 

The  second  thus : 

If  two  elements  form  several  compovnds  with  each  other, 
the  different  weights  of  one  that  combine  with  a  fixed  weight 
of  the  other  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other. 

The  three  laws  mentioned  are  simply  expressions  of  what 
has  been  found  to  hold  true  in  all  cases  tluis  far  examined. 
As  the  number  of  these  is  very  great,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  laws  hold  good  also  in  cases  not  actually  examined. 
These  laws  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  facts  that  every 
other  law  of  nature  does.  They  go  beyond  the  facts  and 
are  an  expression  of  facts  known.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
know  a  general  fact  or  to  know  a  law,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  know  the  reason  why  the  law  holds  good.  We 
know  that  all  bodies  are  attracted  by  the  earth,  and  that 
they  fall  when  thrown  in  the  air.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  of  immense  importance.  We  know  tluit  it  is 
true,  as  we  liave  evidence  of  its  tiaith  every  day.  But  yet 
we  do  not  know  why  it  is  so.  We  say  that  the  earth  attracts 
other  bodies  by  virtue  of  gravitation,  but  this  does  not  tell 
us  anything  whatever  about  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
We  might  verify  the  law  of  luiiversal  attraction  over  and 
over  again  without  getting  any  nearer  to  the  explanation. 
So,  too.  we  might  verify  the  important  laws  ot  definite  and 
multiple  proportions  over  and  over  again  without  being 
able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  why  do  substances 
combine  according  to  these  laws.  Here  comes  in  the  hy- 
pothesis. 

Dalton  not  only  discovered  the  laws,  but  he  pi-oposed  an 
hypothesis  which  has  since  developed  into  a  theory,  the 
most  important  and  most  fruitful  theory  of  chemistry.  This 
is  the  atomic  theory.  If  we  consider  any  shnple  form  of 
matter  or  element,  such  as  iron,  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
two  views  which  we  may  hold  regarding  the  way  the  sub- 
stance is  made  up.  We  know  we  can  subdivide  every  piece 
of  iron  we  can  see,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be;  and 
though  after  a  time  the  particles  woidd  become  so  small 
that  we  could  no  longer  subdivide  them,  still  we  can  'm\- 
agine  that  by  more  refined  methods  the  process  of  subdivi- 
sion might  be  continued  forever.  If  we  believe  that  such 
infinite  subdivision  is  possible,  we  hold  the  hypothesis  that 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  We  can  not  prove  this — we 
can  only  speculate  in  regard  to  it.  But  we  may  also  con- 
ceive that  after  the  process  of  subdivision  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  time  until  extremely  minute  particles  have  been 
reached,  a  limit  will  be  foimd  beyond  \\liicli  the  process  of 
subdivision  can  not  be  carried.  It  we  believe  this,  we  liold 
the  hypothesis  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  and 
this  carries  with  it  the  belief  that  matter  consists  of  iiidi- 
visible  particles,  that  is,  of  particles  tluit  can  not  be  made 
smaller  by  any  means  known  to  us.  Tliese  particles  may  be 
called  atoms  (from  the  Greek  Sto|Uos.  indivisible).  Both  of 
these  hyjiotheses  have  been  held  for  ages.  But  the  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  tlie  two  was  not  prof- 
itable, because  the  facts  known  did  not  make  either  hy- 
pothesis necessary. 

When,  however,  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  propor- 
tion were  discovered,  Dalton  saw  that  the  conception  of 
atoms  might  furnish  an  exj)lanation  of  the  laws.  If  each 
element  is  made  up  of  atoms,  the  most  probable  view  is  that 
every  atom  of  a  particular  element  is  like  every  other  atom 
of  that  element.  Anumg  the  jiroperties  jiossessed  by  these 
atoms  must  be  weight.  It  is  probable  that  the  atoms  of  dif- 
ferent elements  have  dilferent  weights.  Let  us  suppose 
now  that  when  two  elements  combine  chemically  the  action 
takes  place  between  the  atoms,  so  thai  one  atom  of  the  one 
element  combines  with  one  of  the  other,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  nias.s.  If  in  the  mass  of  the  one  element  tlu're  were 
exactly  as  many  atoms  as  in  the  mass  of  the  other  element, 
both  sulistances  would  enter  into  combination  completely. 
But  if  there  were  a  larger  number  of  atoms  of  one  element 
than  of  the  other,  then  of  the  element  of  which  the  larger 
number  of  atoms  is  present  some  would  be  left  uncombined. 
Sniipose.  further,  that  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  two 
elements  are  to  each  other  as  one  to  ten.  Then  if  when  these 
two  elements  are  brought  together  they  combine  in  the 
pr<i|iortioii  of  one  atom  of  one  to  one  atom  of  the  fit  her.  there- 
suiting  compound  will  contain  the  elements  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  one  part  by  weight  of  one  to  ten  parts  by  weight  of 
the  other.  Or  if  on  analyzing  a  conipmmd  of  two  elements 
we  find  that  it  contains  one  part  by  weight  of  one  to  ten 
parts  by  weight  of  the  other,  we  shoulil  eoncliule  that  the 
wei"hts  of  the  atoms  of  the  two  elements  bear  to  each  other 
the  ratio  one  to  ten.  The  atomic  theory  thus  furnislies  an  ex- 
phmation  of  the  facts  sunimed  up  in  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions. As  the  atoms  are  indivisible,  if  two  elements 
combine  in  more  than  one  proportion  tliey  must  do  so  in 
the  jiroportiou  of  one  atom  of  one  to  two  atoms  of  the  other, 
or  one  to  three,  or  two  to  three,  or  in  some  other  way  that 
does  not  involve  a  breaking  down  of  sin";le  atoms.  If,  for 
example,  two  elements,  tlie  weiglits  of  whose  atoms  are  as 
one  to  ten,  eomliine  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  one 
to  one  atom  of  the  other,  tlic  resulting  compound  will  con- 
tain the  elements  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weight  of 
one  to  ten  parts  by  weight  of  the  otiier  element.  If  the 
same  elements  combine  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  the 
first  to  two  of  the  second,  then  the  resulting  compound  will 
contain  the  elements  in  tlie  pro])ortion  of  one  part  1)V  weight 
of  one  to  twenty  parts  by  weight  of  the  other,  and  so  on. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ihe  law  of  multiple  proportions,  as 
well  as  that  of  definite  proportions,  finds  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation in  tlie  atanic  theory.  All  experience  in  the  field 
of  chemistry  tends  to  show  that  the  atomic  theory  is  well 
founiled.  It  has  been  the  guide  of  chemists  for  nearly  a 
hundred  yeai-s,  and  it  has  led  them  into  most  interesting 
fields  where  they  have  made  important  discoveries. 

The  atomic  theory  being  accepted,  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights  becomes  one  of  the  principal  problems  of 
chemistry.  So  many  dilliculties  have  been  encountered 
in  this  tiiat  some  of  the  leaders  have  entirely  al)andoued 
the  use  of  the  word  atom,  and  speak  of  eijiiiralenffi.  .\n 
equivalent  of  an  element  was  that  relative  weight  of  the 
element  that  comljined  with  one  part  by  weight  of  hydro- 
gen. Thus  8  |)arts  of  oxygen,  35'4  parts  of  chlorine,  80  parts 
of  broiuiue,  and  1(5  ])arts  of  sulphur  combine  respectively 
with  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  therefore  8.  ;i5-4,  80, 
and  10  are  said  to  be  the  ecpiivalents  of  these  elements. 
But,  unfortunatelv,  there  are  many  elements  that  do  not 
combine  with  hydrogen,  and  some  combine  with  it  in  more 
than  one  proportion,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  determining 
equivalents  is  as  great  as  that  of  determining  atomic  weights. 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  call  these  important  weights  com- 
bining numheris  and  combining  ipeifflits,  but  the  old  diffi- 
culties remained  in  spite  of  the  new  names.  Meantime, 
through  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  chemists 
gradually  came  to  recognize  the  truth  of  a  generalization 
that  was  made  by  Avogadro  in  Italy  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Dalton  proposed  the  atomic  theory.  This  same 
generalization  was  also  made  a  little  later  by  Ampere,  of 
France.  Avogadro's  law,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  this : 
Under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature, 
equal  volumes  of  all  gaseous  substances,  whether  elementary 
or  compound,  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules. 

Although  this  law  was  distinctly  stated  in  1811,  it  did  not 
exert  much  influence  on  chemistry  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Then  it  came'  to  l)e  recognized  as  a  firm  foundation  for  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  atomic  weights,  and  its  truth  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  by  chemists  and  physicists.  Accord- 
mg  to  this  law  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  relative 
Weights  of  the  molecules  of  all  gaseous  substances.  I5ut  the 
molecule  is  not  the  atom.  It  is,  however,  not  dillicult,  know- 
ing the  Mioleenlar  weights  of  a  number  of  compounds  of  an 
clement,  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  from  these.  As 
regards  the  distinction  between  atoms  and  molecules,  an 
example  or  two  will  make  this  clear.  Common  salt  or 
sodium  chloride  is  a  compound  of  the  elements  sodium  and 
chlorine.  According  to  the  theory,  the  smallest  particle  of 
sodium  chloride  is  a  molecule.  But  each  molecule  must  be 
made  up  of  at  least  one  atom  of  sodium  and  one  atom  of 
chlorine.  So.  too,  with  an  element  such  as  hydrogen.  The 
gas  as  we  know  it — that  is,  free  hydrogen — is  conceived  as 
made  up  of  molecules,  and  these  molecules  in  turn  of  atoms. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  molecule  of  an  element  is  iden- 
tical with  its  atom,  or  the  molecule  may  consist  of  two,  three, 
or  more  atoms.  In  the  latter  case  the'atoms  are  believed  to 
be  held  in  combination  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  molecule 
of  a  compound.  The  molecule  of  a  compound  is  therefore 
made  uj)  of  atoms  of  difTiTenl  kinds,  while  that  of  an  eleiiient 
is  made  up  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind.  These  conceptions 
of  molecules  and  atoms  based  U]ioii  the  lasv  of  .\vogadro 
form  the  foundation  of  what  is  freipieiitly  called  "  modern 
chemistry."    With  the  adoption  of  these  conceptions  came  a 


definite  and  consistent  system  of  atomic  weights,  upon  which 
the  great  majority  of  chemists  were  agreed.  These  are  the 
atomic  weights  at  present  in  use,  and  they  are  based  not 
only  upon  Avogadro's  law,  but  upon  a  large  mass  of  other 
evidence. 

Another  law  that  is  of  value  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  is  the  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  discovered  in  1819.  This  is  expressed 
as  follows:  The  specific  heat  of  an  element  multiulied  by 
its  atomic  weight  is  a  constant  (about  G'25). 

According  to  this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  determine  the 
specific  heat  of  an  element,  an<l  divide  this  into  the  constant 
(VSo  to  get  the  atomic  weight.  What  is  meant  by  specific 
heat  will  appear  from  the  following:  It  is  known  that  when 
equal  weiglits  of  diilerent  substances  are  exposed  to  heat 
from  the  same  source,  they  have  different  temperatures  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period  of  time.  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  to  raise  equal  weights  of  different  substances  the  same 
number  of  degrees  different  quantities  of  heat  arc  necessary. 
Given  exactly  the  same  heating-power,  it  takes  about  thirty- 
two  times  as  long  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  10,  20,  or  30  degrees  as  it  takes  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  pound  of  mercury  the  same  number  of  degrees :  or 
it  takes  thirty-two  times  as  much  heat  to  raist^  the  tempera- 
lure  of  a  pound  of  water  10,  20,  or  30  degrees  as  it  takes  to 
raise  the  tcrapei'atnre  of  a  jtound  of  mercury  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees.  The  quantity  of  heal  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  any  substance  a  given 
number  of  degrees,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  weight  of 
water  the  same  number  of  degrees,  is  called  the  specific  heat 
of  the  substance.  The  specific  heat  of  water  being  taken  as 
the  standard,  that  of  mercury  is  ^  or  003332;  that  of  gold 
is  003244,  etc. 

While  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  atomic  weights  now 
in  use  has  led  to  clearer  views  in  regard  to  many  chemical 
phenomena,  and  hjis  been  of  great  service  to  chemistry  in 
many  other  ways,  there  is  one  special  result  that  demands 
altentitm  even  in  this  brief  account.     It  has  been  shown 

lid  previously  in  a  les; 
lat  the  pn>iierties  of  the 
elements  are  most  remarkably  connected  with  their  atomic 
weights.  Hydrogen,  the  lightest  element,  with  lowest  atomic 
weight,  does  not  fit  into  the  system.  Beginning  with  that 
one  which  comes  next  in  the  order  of  increasing  atomic 
weights,  and  arranging  it  with  the  following  thirteen  ele- 
ments simply  with  reference  to  the  increasing  atomic  weights, 
we  have  this  table  : 

Litliiuni.  T  ;   Gfucinum.  9  :       Boron.  11  ;  Carbon,  12  ; 

Sodium,  23  ;  Magnesium,  24  ;  Alumiuinn),  2T  ;  Silicon,  28  ; 

Nitrogren,  14  :       Oxypen.  16  ;  Fluorine,  19  ; 
Phosphorus,  31  ;  Sulphur,  32  ;  Chlorine,  .35*5. 

In  these  two  series  elements  which  we  recognize  as  similar 
come  to  stand  in  the  same  vertical  line,  as  lithium  and  so- 
dium, gliicinum  and  magnesium,  carbon  and  silicon,  fluorine 
and  chlorine,  etc.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Further 
examination  showed  that  all  the  elements  can  be  arranged 
in  scries  similar  to  the  above,  and  thus  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  atomic  weights  and  the  [irojierties  of 
the  elements  is  known  to  exist.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
changes  in  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  periodic. 
Hence  the  law  governing  the  relations  between  the  atomic 
wi'ights  and  properties  of  the  elements  is  known  as  the  peri- 
odic law.  The  relations  can  be  expressed  in  different  ways. 
The  subjoined  table,  proposed  by  Jlendeleefl,  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used.  In  order  to  aid  in  its  interpretation  a  list 
of  all  the  elements,  with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights, 
is  given  fii-st.  In  this  list  the  names  of  the  most  common 
elements  are  printed  in  small  capitals  and  those  of  the 
rarest  elements  in  italics. 


by    Mendeleeii,   Lothar   Meyer,   and    previously    in   a    less 
satisfactory  way  by  Xewlands,  that  the  iirojii 


LIST  OF  THE 

ELEMENTS, 

THEIR 

SYMBOLS   AND 

ATOMIC  WEIOHTS. 

Ai.uuiKieu... 

Al.. 

.    2704 

Columbium... 

Cb.. 

.    937 

Antimony 

Sb.. 

.  1IU6 

Copper 

Cu.. 

.     C3-1S 

Arsenic 

As.. 

.     749 

Diat/minm... 

Ui.. 

.   142  1 

Barium 

Ba.. 

.  ):)6-9 

Erbium 

E... 

.  im 

Bismuth 

Bi.. 

.  207-3 

Fluorine 

F... 

.     19-IV> 

Boron 

B... 

.     109 

Gallium 

Ga.. 

.     69  9 

Bromine 

Br.. 

.     79-76 

(ierwanium.. 

Ge.. 

.     7332 

Cadmium 

Cd. 

.  m-7 

Glucinum  .... 

Gl.. 

.       9-OS 

Ca;sium 

Cs. 

.  i:«-7 

Gold 

Au.. 

.   190  7 

Calcium 

Ca. 

.     3991 

HvnROGEN 

H... 

1 

Carbon 

C. 

.     11-97 

Indium 

In.. 

.  1134 

Cerium 

Ce. 

.   141-2 

Iodine 

I.... 

.  i2<;-.^>i 

Chujbine... 

CI.. 

.     3537 

Iridium 

Ir... 

.   1925 

Chromium  .. 

Cr. 

.     52-4.'i 

Ikon 

Fe.. 

.     .W88 

Cobalt 

Co. 

.     D8-74 

[Mnthanunt., 

La.. 

.  13S5 
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Lead Pb...  206  4 

Lithium Li 7  01 

Magnesium Mg...    23  !)4 

Manganese Mn. ,.    54*8 

Mercury Hg..  199  8 

Molybdenum Mo...    959 

Nickel , Ni ...    5856 

Nitrogen N 1401 

OsTnium Os...  191 

Oxygen O....     1596 

Palladium Pd. . .  106  :! 

Phosphorus P....    30  96 

Platinum Pt . . .'  194-3 

Potassium K. . . .    .3903 

Ehndium Rh . . .  1041 

Rubidium Rb...     85'2 

Ruthenium Ru. . .  1035 

Scandium Sc  . . .     43'97 

Selenium Se  . . .    7S'87 

In  this  table  the  atomic  weights  are  given  as  in  the 
nal.  Many  ot  them  differ  slightly  from  the  figures 
mined  by  the  most  accurate  work. 


Silicon Si... 

Silver Ag. . 

Sodium Na. . 

Strontium Sr. . . 

Sulphur S... 

Tayitalum ..Ta.. 

Tellurium Te  .. 

Thallium Tl... 

Thorium Th.. 

Tin Sn.. 

Titanium Tl  . . 

Tungsten W  . . 

Uranium U. . . 

Vanadium V, . . 

Ytterbium Yb. . 

Yttrium Y. . . 

Zinc Zn.. 

Zirconium Zr . . 


28 

107-66 
23 
87-3 
31-98 

182 

125 

203-7 

832 

117-4 
48 

183-6 

239-8 
51-1 

172-6 
88-9 
65-1 
90-4 

origi- 
deter- 


family ;  its  properties  are  the  result  of  that  particular  weiglit. 
Further,  it  soems  to  follow  that  the  elements  are  not  entirely 
independent  forms  of  matter,  but  that  they  are  in  all  proba- 
bility compounds  of  a  small  number  of  simple  elements  at 
present  imknown  to  us.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence, and  until  some  one  succeeds  in  isolating  one  or  more 
of  these  ultimate  elements  it  is  almost  useless  to  speculate 
in  regard  to  them.     See  Argon  and  Spectrum  (Hdiutn). 

From  the  earliest  times  che-mists  have  speculated  upon 
the  constitution  of  matter,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent 
views  that  have  been  held  have  been  briefly  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing.  The  general  acceptance  ot  the  atomic  theory 
and  of  the  notions  of  chemical  combination  presented  by 
Lavoisier  led  to  new  ideas  in  regard  to  chemical  constitution. 
In  Lavoisier's  system  oxygen  was  the  controlling  element. 
Oxygen  formed  acids  and  oxygen  formed  bases,  and  acids 
and  bases  formed  salts  with  one  another.  Then  early  in 
this  century  the  idea  that  electricity  was  the  cause  of  chem- 
ical combination  was  held  by  many,  and  was  earnestly  advo- 


02 

Group  I. 
R2O. 

Group  II. 
RO. 

Group  III. 
R,03 

Group  IV. 
RH„ 
RO,. 

Group  V. 
RHj, 
R,Os. 

Group  VI. 
RHj, 
RO3 

Group  VII. 
RII, 
R2O;. 

Group  VIII. 
KO,. 

1 

3 

H  =  l 
Li  =  7 

• 
01  =  9  1 

B  =  n 

C  =  12 

N  =  14 

0  =  16 

r=  19 

3 
4 

Na  =  23 
K  =  39-l 

Mg  =  24  4 
Ca  =  40 

Al  =  27 
Sc  =  44 

Si  =  28 
Ti  =  48  1 

P=31 
V  =  51  2 

S  =  32 
Cr  =  52  3 

CI  =  35-5 
Mn  =  55          -J 

Fe=.-,6.  Ni=.58-5, 
Cc=.)9-1,  Cu=63-3. 

6 

(Cu)  =  63-3 
Rb  =  85-4 

Zn  =  65  4 

Sr  =  87-5 

Ga  =  69  9 

Y  =  89 

Ge  =  72 

Zr  =  90  7 

As  =  75 

Kb  =  94-2 

Se  =  79 

Mo  =  95  9 

Br  =  80 

-  =  100          ■[ 

Rh  =  in3.  Ru  =  103  8. 
P(,l  =  108,  Ag=107-9. 

7 
8 

(Ag)  =  107-9 
C3  =  :32  9 

Cd  =  112 
Ba  =  137 

In  =  113  7 
La=i:)8-5 

Sn  =  118 
06=141-5 

Sb  =  120-3 
Di  =  145 

Te  =  125  2 

I  =  120-9 

_      _      _ 

9 
10 

(-) 

— 

Yb=  173-2 

- 

Ta=  182-8 

W  =  184 

Ir='.93-l.P(  =  194-8, 
Os=200,  Au=196-7. 

11 
12 

(Au)=  190-7 

Hg  =  200  4 

Tl  =  204-1 

Pb  =  200-9 
Th  =  233  4 

Bi  =  208 

U  =  239 

— 

_      _      _ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Group  I.  are  the  metals  of  the  alka- 
lies; in  Group  II.  calcium. strontium. and  barium,  n;agnesium, 
zinc,  and  cadmium  ;  in  Group  III.  boron,  aluminium,  scan- 
dium, etc. ;  in  Group  IV.  carbon,  silicon,  tin,  lead ;  in 
Group  v.  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  etc. :  in  Group 
VI.  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium;  in  Group  VII.  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Between  the  fourth  series, 
ending  with  nuxnganese,  and  the  next  one,  beginning  with 
copper,  there  are  three  similar  elements,  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel.  So,  too,  a  similar  group  of  throe  elements — ruthe- 
nium, rhodium,  and  palladium — comes  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  series;  and  another,  consisting  of  osmium,  iri- 
dium, and  platinum,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  If 
wc  know  tlie  alomii^  weight  of  an  element,  we  can  tell  ap- 
proximately where  it  belongs  in  the  table,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion we  can  determine  its  properties  with  considerable  accu- 
racy When  the  tuljle  was  first  constructed  three  elements 
now  included  in  it  were  not  known.  These  are  scandium, 
gallium,  anil  germanium.  It  was  seen,  however,  that  the 
gaps  existed,  and  it  was  predicted  by  Mendeleeff  that  ele- 
ments would  be  found  with  atomic  weights  approximately 
44,  69,  and  72,  and  that  these  elements  would  have  certain 
properties  which  were  clearly  stated  at- the  time.  The  pre- 
dictions were  confirmed  by  the  .';ubsef|uent  disc<ivery  of  all 
three  of  these  elements,  and  their  |)rii|)erties  were  found  to 
agree  very  closely  with  tlie  descriptions  given  long  before 
the  elements  were  known.  L^niiuestionably  the  properties 
of  the  elements  are  determined  by  their  atomic  weights. 
An  cltment  whose  atom  -iveighs  one  hundred  times  as  much 
as  that  of  hydrogen  must  have  certain  propcrlies.  It  must 
combine  with  hydrogen  and  with  oxygen  in  certain  propor- 
tions;  it  must  be  allied  to  the  members  of  the  chlorine 


cated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  by  Berzelius.  According 
to  the  electro-cheinical  theories,  every  compound,  however 
complex  it  may  be,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
electro-positive  and  the  other  electro-negative.  In  order 
that  we  may  know  the  constitution  of  a  compound  according 
to  this  theory,  we  must  know  what  elements  enter  into  it, 
the  relative  weights  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  com- 
pound. This  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  atomic  theory 
by  saying  that  it  contains  certain  atoms.  Thus  sodium 
sulphate  is  said  to  consist  of  two  atoms  of  sodium,  four  atoms 
of  oxygen,  and  one  atom  of  sulphur,  and  this  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  XajSOi.  But  now, according  to  the  electro- 
cliemical  theory,  this  is  made  up  of  an  electro-positive  and 
an  eleetro-negative  part,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  de- 
termine what  these  are  by  passing  an  electric  current  through 
the  compound  in  solution,  and  noting  what  part  goes  to  the 
positive  pole  and  what  to  the  negative.  It  is  found  that 
the  part  eonlaining  the  .^odium  goes  to  the  negative  pole, 
and  is  itself,  thererore,  positive,  while  the  part  containing 
the  sulphur  goes  to  the  positive  pole,  and  is  therefore  nega^ 

4-  — 
live.  This  was  expressed  thus,  NajO.SOs.  All  formulas 
then  came  to  be  written  in  a  similar  way.  But  the  electro- 
chemical theory  was  found  to  lead  to  inconsistencies,  and 
was  linallv  aliandoned.  Tlie  .-io-calleil  blitdrij  theory  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  electro-cheinieal  theory.  It  was  not  of 
broad  application,  having  to  deal  mainly  with  salts.  Ac- 
cording to  it  every  salt  consists  of  two  parts.  At  one  time 
these  two  parts  were  held  to  be  an  acid  and  a  base.  Later 
they  were  a  metal  and  an  acid  radical. 

After  the  electro-chemical  w-as  given  up.it  was  recognized 
that  while  the  number  of  compounds  is  enormous  they  full 
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into  a  comparatively  few  classes,  the  members  of  each  of 
which  reseiiililo  some  simple  eompoiind  which  is  the  type  of 
tlie  cliiss.  The  four  types  to  which  com|ioiiiiils  wore  referred 
are  hydrochloric  acid,  CllI,  water,  H-O,  ammonia,  Nlli,  and 
marsh  pas  t'll,.  Or  llie  formulas  of  these  typical  com- 
|i<.uncls  may  be  written  thus: 

an        o]{|        n|i! 

'"^  ('■  ui 

Bv  substituting  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements  for  the 
hydrogen,  the  composition  of  ea<-h  type  may  be  changed  in  a 
great  varietv  of  ways,  but  the  general  plan  of  the  compound 
will  be  the  same  as'that  of  the  simple  type.  This  so-<-alled 
type  theory  served  a  valuable  |)uri)0se,  and  led  gradually 
to  the  views  at  present  held  regarding  the  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds.  These  views  resulted  from  the  ef- 
forts of  many,  among  whom  may  lie  mentioned  Frankland, 
Wurtz,  Ilofn'iann,  Williamson,  and  Kekule.  It  was,  how- 
ever, largely  due  to  KekvdeV  clear  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  tlie  subject  of  constitution  that  clieniists  came  to 
accept  tlie  views  now  generally  held.  In  an  important  arti- 
cle published  in  1858  he  said:""  I  consider  it  necessary,  and 
in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  1  consider  it  possible, 
in  many  eases  to  go  back  to  the  elements  themselves  which 
make  up  the  compound."  At  the  present  time  the  expres- 
sion constitution  of  a  compound  means  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  composing  the  molecule  of  the  compound.  It  is 
believed  that  these  atoms  are  connected  or  linked  together 
in  definite  ways,  and  that  by  studying  the  decompositions 
and  syntheses  of  a  compound  it  is  possible  to  draw  conclu- 
sions "as  to  the  order  in  which  the  atoms  are  linked  together. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  ditTerent  kinds  of  atoms  have  dillerent 
linking  powers.  Thus  hydrogen  and  chlorine  have  this 
power  in  its  simplest  form.  An  atom  of  hydrogen  can  hold 
in  combination  but  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  and  an  atom 
of  chlorine  can  hold  but  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen.  An 
atom  of  oxygen  can,  however,  hold  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
an  atom  of  nitrogen  can  hold  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
an  atom  of  carbon  can  hold  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This 
power  of  an  atom  to  hold  a  ccrtaiji  number  of  other  atoms 
in  combination  is  called  va/enrc.  and  »oini't\mcs  atomicity  ; 
and,  according  to  differences  like  those  referred  to,  the  ele- 
ments are  divided  into  univalent,  birulent,  triralent,  quadri- 
valent, according  as  they  are  like  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, or  carlton.  The  determination  of  the  constitution  of 
a  chemical  compound  involves  then  {\w  following  steps: 

(1)  The  analysis,  qualitative  and  quantitative; 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  aid 
of  Avogadro's  law  or  some  similar  law  : 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  molecular  formula  from  the 
results  obtained  in  steps  1  and  3 ; 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  way  in  which  the  atoms  are 
linked  together  by  a  study  of  the  decompositions  and  syn- 
theses of  the  compound. 
H  O 
II  ... 

The  formula  H-C-C-0-H  represents  the  constitution  of 
I 

H 
ordinary  acetic  acid  as  determined  by  the  methods  referred 
to.  It  is  a  condensed  statement  of  a  great  many  facts  that 
have  been  established  by  much  work,  and  the  facts  arc  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  theory  of  atoms,  the  theory  of 
molecules,  the  hvpothesis  of  the  linking  of  atoms,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  valence.  Constitution,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  has  been  used,  has  no  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  atoms  in  space.  It  refers  simply  to  connections,  not 
to  directions.  CJuile  recently,  however,  the  study  of  certain 
phenomena  has  led  to  a  conception  of  constitution  which 
does  involve  the  consideration  of  space-relations,  and  a  new 
branch  of  chemisti-y  has  sprung  up,  known  as  Steulo-cmem- 
ISTRV  ((/.  v.).  It  would  lead  too  far  to  discuss  this  subject  here. 
Suflice  it  to  say  that  most  chemists  at  present  believe  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  in  many  eases  as  to  the  shape  of  the  molecules, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  the  space-relations  of  the  atoms 
in  certain  molecules,  and  this  fascinating  suliject  is  now 
under  active  investigation  in  a  number  of  the  leading  labora- 
turics  of  the  world.  The  results  already  obtained  are  such 
as  to  give  |)romise  of  brilliant  successes  in  the  future. 

Up  to  the  present  most  chemists  have  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  questions  pertainiiiir  directly  to  composition 
and  constitution,  and  work  of  this  kind  promises  to  yield 


rich  rewards  for  years  to  come.  5Iost  of  the  work  is  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  be  practically  incomprehensible,  except  to  one 
who  ha.s  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  .so  the 
world  at  large  hcai-s  very  little  of  it.  It  is  only  when  the 
results  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be  utilized  by 
mankind  that  they  come  to  be  known  at  all.  Let  a  chemist 
discover  a  dyestuff  or  a  meiiicine  or  a  very  sweet,  or  a  very 
pleasant-smelling  substance,  and  the  world  feels  that  he  has 
done  something.  The  discovery  of  the  aniline  dyes,  of  the 
artificial  ]ireparation  of  alizarin  or  Turkey  red,  of  the  sweet 
substance  known  as  saccharin,  of  antipyrine,  of  snlphonal, 
of  choral,  of  nitroglycerin,  etc.,  of  these  the  world  hears. 
But  of  the  countless"  thousands  of  long-named  sulistances 
which  are  constantly  being  descritied  in  the  chemical  jour- 
nals, the  world  hears  nothing  and  cares  nothing.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  these  tilings  are  of  no 
importance.  They  may  be  of  the  very  highest  im|)ortance. 
and  yet  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the  world.  Anything 
that  "advances  the  science  of  chemistry,  even  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  is  of  importance,  for,  leaving  all  other  thoughts  out 
of  consiileration,  it  is  only  through  advancement  of  the  sci- 
ence that  further  applications  of  the  science  become  pos- 
sible. But  there  is  a  higher  argument.  Anything  that 
gives  a  clearer  insight  into  the  secrets  of  nature  is  of  value 
to  man.  whether  it  be  capable  of  direct  application  to  his 
material  wants  or  not. 

There  is  another  side  of  chemistry  of  which  no  mention 
has  been  made  tlius  far,  iind  this  side  has  been  coming 
into  greater  prominence  within  tTie  last  few  years.  A  com- 
plete study  of  chemistry  involves  not  only  the  subject  of 
constitution,  but  that  of  the  nature  of  chemical  action. 
Some  chemists  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  studying  chem- 
ical elements  and  chemical  compounds  as  such,  but  they 
have  sought  to  make  observations  during  the  progress  of 
chemical  action,  and  thus  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  act.  For  various  reasons  there  are  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  such  observations,  but.  notwithstanding 
these,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  kind  of  study. 
This  branch  of  chemistry  is  generally  called  physical  or 
general  chemistry.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  extent  to 
which  two  or  more  substances  act  upon  one  another  is  de- 
tenuined  by  the  mass  of  the  substances  as  well  as  by 
.something  which  is  called  the  affinity,  and  methods  liave 
been  devised  for  determining  the  affinity  of  certain  classes 
of  substances.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed 
in  chemi<:al  reaction?  has  been  carefully  measured  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  some  conclusions  of  general  applica- 
tion have  been  reached.  This  special  branch  of  physical 
chemistry  is  called  thermn-cliemistry.  Finally,  the  study 
of  solutions  has  led  to  some  very  curious  results.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  the  conception  that  many  substances, 
paiticularly  the  common  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  are  broken 
down  wheii  dissolved  in  water,  ami  that  in  the  .solutions  these 
decomposition  products  or  ions  are  present.  Thus  when  so- 
dium chloride  or  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  it  is  broken  down  into  the  ions  chlo- 
rine and  sodium,  and  that  these  exist  as  such  in  the  .solution. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  substances  we  know  as 
chlorine  and  sodium  are  present  as  such,  but  the  atoms  of 
these  elements  highly  charged  with  electricity.  In  the  ar- 
ticle on  Solution  (9.  f.)  this  subject  will  be  presented  some- 
what more  fully,  though  it  should  be  said  that  this  hy- 
pothesis has  not  yet  taken  its  final  place  in  chemistry. 

Chemistry  is  taught  very  generally  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  It  touches  a  good  m.-niy  subjects,  and  it  is 
taught,  further,  for  the  most  part  for  the"  purpose  of  giving 
sonic  insight  into  the  methods  of  natunil  science.  Chem- 
ical lahoratories  were  the  first  into  which  students  were 
admitted  for  instruction.  The  first  chemical  laboratory 
built  for  instruction  and  investigation  was  that  of  Mebig  at 
the  University  of  Gicssen.  Now  hundreds  of  better  equ-ippeil 
hdioratories  are  found  in  every  civilized  country,  t  hough  1  here 
is  hardly  a  laboratory  that  can  point  to  richer  results  than 
those  obtained  in  the  old  l.iboratory  at  Ciies,sen.  There  are 
now  not  only  chemical  laboratories,  but  nhysical,  biological, 
pathological,  psychological,  and  other  lanoratorics  in  which 
the  scientific  work  of  the  world  is  carried  on.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  them 
year  liy  year. 

After  this  general  account,  it  will  be  easier  to  give  a 
definiliou  of  chemistry  than  it  was  at  the  outset.  It  was 
then  stated  that  ••chemistry  is  that  science  which  has  to 
deal  with  the  composition  of  the  various  forms  of  matter  of 
which  the  universe  is  made  up.  and  with  the  changes  in 
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composition  which  these  forms  of  matter  undergo."  If 
rightly  understood,  this  definition  is  satisfactory ;  but  from 
wliat  iias  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  chemist's  task  is  not 
done  when  he  has  determined  the  composition  of  substances. 
He  must  go  further,  and  determine  the  constitution,  and 
further  still  and  strive  to  learn  what  the  chemical  reactions 
are  that  give  rise  to  the  compounds  he  deals  with.  He 
must  investigate  everything  that  is  likely  to  help  him  in  his 
etfort  to  discover  what  takes  place  wlien  substances  act  upon 
one  anotlier  chemically.  His  field  is  boundless,  and  new 
visions  are  appearing  to  him  at  every  advance. 

BiBLiOGRAPHV. — Remsen,  Theoretical  C/iemistry  (1892); 
Remsen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1892);  Remsen,  Urganic 
Chemistry  (1891);  Ostwald,  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry 
(1890);  Lothar  Mever,  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Cheinisfri/ 
(1892):  Richter's  'Inorganic  Chemistry  (1891);  Richter'"s 
Organic  Chemistry  (1891);  E.  von  Meyer,  History  of 
Chemistry  {lS9i).  '  Ira  Re.msen. 

Cheminis.  kem'mis  (in  Gr.  X«Vm's):  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt; 
the  modern  Ekhuiim.     See  Egypt,  Ancient;  Panopolis. 

Chemnitz,  phem'nits  :  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
Germany:  in  tlie  circle  of  Zwickau  :  on  the  Chemnitz  river; 
44  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  Dresden  (see  map  ot  German  Eniinre,  ref. 
.5-G).  Chemnitz  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom,  but  ranks  next  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden  in 
))opulation.  It  produces  largely  cheap  cotton  goods  for  the 
European  and  American  markets.  It  is  also  engaged  in  the 
iTumufacture  of  silks  and  woolens,  and  in  calico-printing, 
and  the  construction  of  machinery,  steam-engines,  etc.  It 
has  several  handsome  buildings,  a  gymnasium,  an  industrial 
school  of  great  repute,  technical  schools,  etc.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  but  its  walls  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
Chemnitz  was  an  imperial  city  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  seventeenth.  Its  prosperity  was  originally  due  to  the 
linen-weaving  of  the  Wends,  (i.'otton-weaving  was  intro- 
duced in  1799.  and  developed  greatly  after  1884  when  the 
kingdom  joined  the  customs  union.     Pop.  (1895)  161,017. 

Chemnitz  (Lat.  Chemnitius),  Martin:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian ;  b.  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg,  Nov.  9,  1.522. 
Owing  to  straitened  means  his  university  course  at  Witten- 
berg was  brief,  and  was  confined  mainly  to  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Under  the  advice  of  Melanchthon  his  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued  privately,  especially  from  15.50- 
52.  while  librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia.  He  became  lec- 
turer on  Melanehthon's  Loci  at  Wittenberg  in  1552.  Prom 
1554  to  1567  he  was  preacher  in  Brunswick,  and  delivered 
weekly  theological  lectures.  He  became  superintendent  in 
1567,  and  showed  great  organizing  ability.  His  chief 
works  were  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini  (1565-73),  one  ot 
the  ablest  defenses  of  Protestantism  ;  De  Duabus  Naturis, 
an  epoch-making  treatise  on  the  Incarnation:  and  the  post- 
humous Loci  Theologici  (1591),  being  a  commentary  on 
Melanehthon's  system,  lie  also  began  a  Harmony  of  the  Oos- 
pels,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  ot  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
D.  Apr.  8,  1586.  Bossuet  said  that  Luther,  Chemnitz,  and 
Gerhard  were  three  in  a  series  of  Lutheran  theologians  in 
which  there  was  no  fourth.  Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Chemosh  :  the  national  deity  of  the  Moabites  (<;.  t'.);  es- 
.sentially  the  same  as  the  Moloch  of  the  Annnonites  or  the 
Canaanitic  Baal.  His  worship  was  introduced  into  Jerusalem 
by  .Solomon. 

Chemisiau  :  See  Chimmesyan  Indians. 

Clie'miilpo' :  an  open  or  treaty  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
Korea;  27  miles  from  Seoul,  the  capital,  with  wliich  it  is 
connected  by  a  good  road;  lat.  37'  10'  X..  Ion.  126  40  E. 
(see  map  of  t'hina,  ret.  4-L).  There  were  only  three  foreign 
firms  there  in  1892,  and  tlie  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese.  The  chief  exports  are  hides  and  beans,  valued 
in  1887  at  $260,000;  the  imports  were  mostly  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  were  valued  at  |;l,200,000. 

Chemung,  shi'e-mung' :  a  river  of  New  York ;  formed  in 
Steuben  County  by  tlie  union  of  tlie  Conhocton  and  Tioga 
rivers.  It  flows  in  an  !•;.  S.  E.  direction  through  Ciiemung 
t'ounty,  and  enters  the  Xorth  Brancli  of  the  Susquehanna 
about  a  mile  lielow  Athens,  in  Bradford  co..  Pa. 

Chemiin^;  (iroiip:  in  U.  S.  geology,  a  prominent  divi- 
sion ot  the  Devonian  system  of  rocks,  characterized  by  tlie 
upper  marine  fauna  of  the  Devonian.  The  rucks  are  typically 
irregular  alternations  of  shaly  sandstones,  coarse  shales,  and 
flaggy  sandstones,  characteristically  l)rownish  gray  in  color, 
mimed  for  Chemung  County,  river,  or  town  in  "Southern 
New  York,  and  outcropping  over  the  southern  half  of  the 


western  counties  of  New  York  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Other  rocks  in  Iowa  in  the  Western  States, 
and  in  JIaine,  are  referred  to  the  Chemung  group.  Pak-pon- 
tologically  tlie  Chemung  group  is  equivalent  to  the  Upper 
Devonian  of  the  Britisli  and  Eui-opean  classifications.  See 
Geology  and  Palaeontology.  H.  S.  Williams. 

Chenango  River:  rises  in  C»neida  co.,  N.  Y. ;  flows  S. 
S.  W.  through  Madison  and  Chenango  Counties;  enters  the 
Susquehanna  at  Binghamton.     Length,  90  miles. 

Cheney,  Charles  Edward.  D.  D.  :  clergyman :  b.  at  Canan- 
daigua,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12.  1836. "  He  graduated  at 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  and  studied  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  Nov.  21, 1858.  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  became  assistant  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  took  charge  of 
St.  Paul's  church  at  Havana,  N.  \  .  (1859),  and  in  iMar..'^1860, 
he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  took  charge  of  Christ  church 
mission  in  Chicago.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  use  the 
word  "regenerate"  in  the  baptismal  offices,  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  diocesan.  Bishop  Whitehouse,  and  his  trial 
for  this  ofl:ense  has  become  historic.  During  this  trial  by 
an  ecclesiastical  court  an  injunction  from  the  Superior  Court 
was  obtained  by  Melville  W.  Fuller  (now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.  S.),  Mr.  C'lieney's  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  his  client 
could  not  have  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal as  constituted.  On  a  hearing  the  injunction  was 
dissolved,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  Jlr.  Cheney  was  found 
guilty  and  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  sacerdotal 
functions  for  a  stated  time.  Refusing  to  obey  the  decision 
of  the  court,  a  new  trial  for  contumacy  followed,  and  on 
this  ground — that  of  contumacy — he  was  finally  deposed 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
received  consecration  as  a  bisliop  (Dec.  14,  1873),  from  the 
hands  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cummins,  late  assistant  Bishop  of 
Kentucky,  wlio  had  left  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  bishop 
with  the  view  of  founding  an  organization  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  evangelical  bodies  who  have  not  the  episcopate. 
Dr.  Cheney  still  remains  in  charge  of  Christ  church.  Chicago, 
the  parishioners  of  which  followed  him  into  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church. 

Clieney,  John  Vance  :  poet ;  b.  at  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
29,  1848 ;  practiced  law  in  New  York  till  1876.  wlien  he  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco;  has  been  librarian  ot  the  public 
library  since  1887.  Among  his  poems  are  Tliistle  Drift 
(1887)"  and  Wood  Blooms  (1888).  H.  A.  B." 

Chf  nier,  sha  ni-ii'.  Andre  Marie,  do  :  poet ;  b.  in  Constan- 
tinople, Oct.  30.  1762,  his  father  being  consul-general  o{ 
France,  his  mother  a  beautiful  and  cultivated  Greek  named 
Saiiti-l'IIomaka  before  her  marriage.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris,  and  early  conceived  a  profound  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
poetry  and  art.  At  sixteen  he  jiroposed  to  translate  Sappho. 
He  was,  however,  a  serious  stutlent  and,  on  the  whole,  had 
the  intellectual  sympathies  of  the  eighteenth  century  rather 
than  the  romantic  pa.-^sions  of  the  nineteenth,  of  which  he 
has  so  often  been  called  an  early  representative.  In  1787  he 
went  as  secretary  of  legation  to  London,  where  he  lived 
somewhat  gloomily  for  a  time,  deriving  little  from  England 
except  an  admiration  for  the  English  Constitution,  which 
subsequently  led  him  to  op|iose  and  denounce  the  tenden- 
cies toward  anarchy  which  appeared  in  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary movement.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, however,  he  hailed  it  with  gladness.  lie  returned  to 
France  and  threw  himself  into  tlie  political  whirl.  But 
before  long  he  found  himself  vehemently  oppDsing  the  nu'ii 
into  who.se  hands  the  direction  of  tilings  hail  fallen.  He 
was  arrested  and  alter  a  lime  in  prison  guillotined  July  25, 
1794. 

The  enduring  portion  of  Clu'nier's  poetry  is  that  which 
conveys  his  love  of  beauty,  his  passion  for  antique  art,  his 
reflection  upon  the  universe,  rather  tliaii  that  which  conveys 
his  political  loves  and  hates.  His  early  death,  however, 
left  his  work  in  a  very  unfinisheil  and  even  fragmentary  con- 
dition. Ot  histhree  longer  \iofm^. I'  Invent  ion.  Hermes,  and 
Su.'ianne.  only  the  first  is  conq>lctcd.  The  Hermes,  in  which 
the  poet  attempts  a  new  version  of  the  theme  of  Lucretius, 
De  lierum  yittura,\s  ihc  most  interesting.  Ot  his  shorter 
poems,  idyllic  in  form,  several  are  among  the  masterpieces 
of  the  French  tongue  :  I'Areiigle.  la  Liberie,  le  Mendiant, 
le  Jeune  Malade.  His  ode  to  Charlotte  (_'i)rday  and  that  to 
la  Jeune  Captive  are  equally  famous.  See  H.  de  Latouchc, 
Notice  siir  Andre  Chenier  (1826);  Sainte-Beuve,  Critiques  et 
Portraits  (t.  ii.).  and  Ins  Causeries  de  Lundi  (t.  iv.):  B.  de 
FouquiOres,  I'oesies  d' Andre  Chenier,  avec  tine  etude  (1872); 
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id.,  (Euvres  en  prose  d'A.  C.  (1872) ;  id..  Documents  nouveaux 
»i(r -I.  C  (1875);  (Euures  de  A.  C/ienjer,  ed.  bv  L.  Molaud 
(1882).  A."K.  Marsh. 

Chfillier,  Marik  Joseph  Blaise,  de:  French  poet  and 
dramatist:  younger  brother  of  Andre  Cheiiier;  b.  Feb.  11, 
1764,  at  Constantinople.  After  several  dis(oura!;in;;  failures 
he  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran<;ais.  Nov.  4,  178!),  his  trag- 
edy Cliarles  IX.,  which  proved  to  be  a  political  event  of  the 
fii-st  iniporlauce.  From  this  moment  the  poet  was  famous 
as  the  representative  on  the  stajre  of  the  impulses  which  led 
to  the  French  KevolulioM.  Uanton  said  of  Cluirli's  IX.: 
"Si  Fi(/firo  a  lue  la  noblesse,  C/iar/e.s  IX.  tuera  la  royante." 
The  poet's  next  jrreat  .success  was  his  ('aiu.s  (/mcchiis{l'H)'i), 
full  of  lofty  repulilican  sentiment  and  patriotic  [)ride.  The 
famous  phrase.  De.s  lois.  el  non  dit  .■inn;/,  however,  brought  it 
and  the  poet  into  suspicion  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Terror.  In  17'.t4  TiniDlfon,  a,  play  full  of  protests  against 
violence  and  tyranny,  was  not  allowed  to  lie  ])laved,  and  in- 
deed would  have  been  destroyed  completely  hail  not  Mme. 
Vestris  secretly  kept  a  copy  of  the  M.S.  These  three  plays 
constitute  Marie  .Joseph  C'lu'nier's  main  literary  achieve- 
ment. They  had  great  political  significance,  and  they  also 
did  much  to  pre[)are  the  way  for  the  romantic  dranui  of  our 
century.  The  poet  wrote  besides  many  patriotic  songs  and 
odes,  among  them  the  famous  Cliiint  dii  (/t'pni-l  which  was 
almost  as  popular  among  the  French  soldiers  as  the  Mar- 
seilhiise.  CheniiT  had  also  for  a  time  an  important  politi- 
cal role  as  a  moderate  repul)lican.  His  last  years  were  em- 
Ijittercd  bv  a  baseless  calumny  to  the  elTect  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  his  brotlier  Andre.  I).  .Ian.  10,  1811. 
ik'S  CEiivresde  Marie-Joseph  de  Chenier  (ed.  Arnault,  8  vols., 
182:5-26):  Ch.  Labitte,  Marie-Joseph  Chenier.  in  his  Eludes 
Utteraires  (t.  ii.).  A.  U.  Marsh. 

Clieiioa :  town  (settled  1856,  incorporated  1872) ;  JIcLean 
CO.,  111.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  5-E) ; 
at  junction  of  Chicago  and  Alton  ami  Toledo,  Peoria  aiul 
Western  U.  Ks. ;  102  miles  S.  of  Cliicago,  48  miles  E.  of 
Peoria.  It  has  a  gnuled  school,  seven  church  organizations, 
tile-works,  kiln-factory,  canning-factory,  creamery,  and  coal 
mines.  .Vgricnlture  is  an  important  industry.  I'op.  (1880) 
1,063;  (1890)  1,226;  (185)3)  estimated.  l..")00. 

Editor  of  "Cuenoa  Gazette.'' 

Chonopodhira,  kee-nfi-podi-iim  [from  Or.  xv^'^ovs, 
goose-foi^t ;  xv^.  goose  +  -novs.  'jro56s.  foot]  :  a  genus  of  liertia- 
eeous  plants  of  tlu"  family  r/ioii*/''''''"'"'*'^;  natives  of  Amer- 
.ica,  Europe,  and  Asia.  They  are  weeds,  growing  in  gardens 
and  waste  places,  and  often  covered  with  a  white  mealiiuss. 
Several  species  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  S..  an<l  are  known 
by  the  names  of  goosefoot,  pigweed,  and  landi's  quarter. 
The  Chenopndium  anlhelmirilicuryi  (wormseed)  is  a  native 
of  the  U.  S.  An  oil  which  is  obtained  from  tlie  seeds  of 
this  plant  is  administered  as  a  remedy  for  worms.  Among 
the  more  important  plants  of  this  genus  is  (^uixoa  (rj.  i:). 

CllOiutpods,  keno-podz  (see  Chexoi'Odiu.m)  :  a  family  of 
dicotyledonous  [A-.int^ (Chenopodiacea:)  with  small,  greenish, 
apetalous  flowers,,  eacli  with  a  one-celled  and  one-seeded 
ovary ;  seed  with  a  long,  curved  embryo  in  copious  endo- 
sperm. The  beet  {Beta  vulgaris),  siiinach  {Spinacia  olera- 
cea).  and  many  weed  plants  belonging  to  many  genera  (e.  g. 
Cijclolnma.  Chenopodiitm,  Atriplex,  'Corispermum,  Salsoli, 
etc.),  are  well-known  chenopods.  There  are  520  species 
known,  of  which  a  few  in  the  tropics  are  small  trees. 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Cheops,  keeops  (in  Or.  X<'oiJ/) :  the  name  given  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  despotic  liuildcr  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt, 
now  identified  with  Suphis  1.  (or  Sliufu)  of  the  monuments. 
He  was  the  second  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  was 
established  at  Memphis  about  2500  B.  c.,  according  to  the 
more  solder  Egyptologists.     See  Srpiiis. 

Chepor:  See  Kmeper. 

C'hpp'stow :  a  town  and  river-port  of  England ;  connty 
of  Monmouth  :  on  the  river  Wye  :  2i  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Scvern.'and  141  miles  by  rail  W.  of 
London  (see  inap  of  England,  ref.  12-F).  At  ("'hepstow  oc- 
curs the  highest  tidal  bore  in  Euro|ie.  rising  suddenly  often 
50  feet  and  sometimes  more  than  65.     I'op.  (1801)  ;3,378. 

CIuT.  shiir :  a  river  of  Central  France;  rising  in  the  de- 
partment of  ('reuse.  It  flows  in  a  general  X.  \V.  direction 
through  the  dqiartments  of  AUier,  Cher,  and  Loir-et-Cher, 
and  enters  the  Loire  immediately  below  Tours.  Total  length 
207  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  when  it  receives  the  rivers 
Anion  anil  Yevrc. 


Cher:  a  central  department  of  France;  area,  2.780  sq. 
miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  river  Loire,  and  is  iiitci-sect- 
ed  by  the  Cher.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  extensively 
covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  variable ;  the  staple  products 
are  wine,  hemp,  flax,  and  wool.  It  has  mines  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  manufactures  of  woolen  fabrics.  Capital,  Bourges. 
Pop.  (1801)  359,276  ;  (1896)  347,725. 

Cheraw':  railroad  junction:  Chesterfield  co..  S.  C.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  South  Carolina,  ref.  5-F);  on 
Pedee  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation:  140  miles  X.  of 
Charleston.  It  has  two  academies,  several  other  schools, 
and  a  pulilic  library.  During  the  civil  war  this  place,  which 
wius  a  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Confederates,  was  captured 
Mar.  3,  1865,  by  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Sherman. 
Pop.  (1H80)  918;"  (1890)  976. 

Cherboiirjr,  sherbilrg,  or  (Fr.  [iron.)  sliar  boor  (in  Lat. 
Caroburgu.'i) :  a  fortified  seaport-town  and  important  naval 
station  of  France:  department  of  Manche ;  on  the  English 
Channel;  and  at  the  X.  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Coteiitin; 
229|  miles  by  rail  W.  X.  W.  of  Paris:  lat.  49°  3H  N..  Ion. 
1  37'  W.  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  2-C).  Its  climate  is  mild. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  there  are  but  a  few  public  build- 
ings of  any  importance.  Among  these  are  the  ancient  tower 
and  the  Church  of  La  Trinite.  in  front  of  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Xapoleon  I.  It  contains  a  communal  college,  a 
public  library,  a  museum,  and  a  theater:  also  manufactures 
of  hosiery,  chemicals,  lace,  and  leather,  but  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  arsenal  and  dock- 
yards. Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  exjiended  here  in 
fortifications,  and  in  pulilic  works  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor.  The  latter  is  sheltered  by  land  on  three  sides, 
but  is  open  to  heavy  seas  and  storms  on  the  X.  To  protect 
it  from  these  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  or  difitte.  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  completed  un- 
der Xapoleon  III.  Cherliourg  breakwater  is  the  most  gi- 
gantic work  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  and  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  French  engineers.  (See  the  arliclo 
ISrf.akwater.)  At  the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
breakwater  there  is  an  important  central  fort.  The  town  is 
also  defended  by  a  number  of  other  Vjatteries  facing  the  sea, 
besides  two  important  forts  on  the  land  side.  The  naval 
port  consists  of  a  harbor  776  feet  long  by  663  feet  wide, 
which  communicates  with  two  large  wet  docks.  The  com- 
mercial harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette,  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  can.al  650  feet  long  and 
,54  feet  in  width.  Outside  these  harbors  is  the  bay.  which 
is  of  a  triangular  shape.  William  the  Comiueror  founded  a 
hospital  and  a  church  here.  Cherbourg  was  besiesed  bvtho 
English  in  137S.  1418,  1450,  .and  17.58.'  Pop.  (1881)  3.5;691 ; 
(1891)  38,.554:  (1M90)  40.783. 

CherbuHez,  sharbl'i'Ii-ay',  Victor :  novelist;  nephew  of 
Antoine  Elysee,  and  son  of  Andre  Cherbnliez  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at" Geneva;  b.  .July  19.  1829.  Wis  A  propiis  d'lin 
(7(('(Y(/.  a  reverie  on  ancient  art,  appeared  in  1860,  and  was 
followed  by  the  romances  Comie  A'o.f/i'n  (1863) ;  Paule  Mere  ; 
Le  Roman  d'une  honnele  femme  (1866);  Le  grand  awvre 
(1867);  Ladislas  [iolski  {\m^)  \  Samuel Brohl  el  Cie.  (1877), 
La  vocation  du  Comie  Gliislain  {\SS8);  a  work  on  Men  and 
Things  of  the  Present  Time  (1883):  Le  secret  du  Precepteur 
(1893);  some  studies  in  Spanish  and  German  politics,  and 
others.     He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1882. 

Cherea.  or  Chterea,  Cassius  :  the  murderer  of  Caligula; 
first  mentioned  during  the  revolt  of  the  German  legions 
after  the  death  of  Augustus,  when  he  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  the  centurions  by  his  brilliant  valor  and  intre- 
pidity. As  tribune  of  the  pra-torian  guard  he  afterward  be- 
came'one  of  the  principal  membersof  the  conspiracy  against 
Caligula,  and  when  the  emperor,  on  .Jan.  24,  41  a.  d.,  re- 
turned from  the  theater,  where  he  had  been  present  at  the 
games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Augustus,  it  was  Cherea  \yho 
in  the  long  gallery  of  the  palace  gave  Caligula  the  first 
blow.  He  supported  the  senate  in  its  attempt  to  establish 
the  repuldic.  but  meanwhile  the  prietorian  guard  had  de- 
clared Claudius  emperor,  and  next  day  Cherea  was  executed. 
Cheres;  See  Egypt,  Ancient. 

Chcribon,  sher'i-bon,  or  Sberibon  :  a  seaport  town  on 
the  north  coast  of  .Java;  capital  of  the  residency  of  Cheri- 
bon;  at  the  head  of  a  bay:  128  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Batavin. 
It  was  formerly  of  importance,  but  suffered  severely  from  a 
plague  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  ex- 
ports cotTee,  indigo,  pepper,  etc.     Pop.  11,000. 
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Cherinioj-'er.  or  Chirimoy'a :  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
AxoxA  (q.  v.),  of  the  Custard  Apple  family  {Anoiuiceir).  It 
grows  upon  a  spreaiiing  tree  {A.  cherimolia),  20  to  25  feet 
liisjh.  which  is  native  of  tropical  America  including  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  related  to  the  pawpaw  of  the  T^'-.^- 
{Asimina  trilobn),  and  bears  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  which 
are  silky  underneath,  solitary,  brown,  fragrant  flowers,  and 
globose 'or  oblong,  greenish  "or  purplish  fruits  which  are 
from  2  to  5  or  6  ihehes  in  diameter.  These  fruits  have  a 
white  flesh  containing  a  few  dark-colored  seeds,  and  are  re- 
garded as  among  the  finest  in  tlie  world.  This  and  some 
related  species  have  been  long  in  cultivation  as  ornamental 
plants  in  conservatories.  *^''  ^-  ^• 

Cherni^ofT  :  a  government  (and  city)  of  Little  Russia. 
The  government  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Dnieper 
S  of  Smolensk,  and  between  Ore!  and  kni-sk  on  the  K.  and 
Poltava  on  the  W.  Area.  20.233  sq.  miles.  It  is  aii  undu- 
lating plain,  deeply  grooved  with  ravines,  wooded  and 
marsh v  in  the  north,  dry  and  steppe-like  in  the  south.  I  he 
Disna'river  passes  through  the  province,  and  is  navigable. 
Corn,  timber,  linseed,  brandy,  and  hemp  are  produced,  bug- 
ar  is  also  extensivclv  grown  and  manufactured.  Pop.  (1883) 
1996  350;  (1807)2.322,007.  The  people  are  mostly  (86  per 
cent )'  of  Little  Russian  stock.  Jews  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  a  few  Germans  and  Greeks.  Chief  towns,  Nyezhm 
(50000),  Starodub  (25,000),  ChernigofiE  (20,000)  (see  map  of 
Russia  ref.  8-C).  The  last  is  the  capital,  and  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  476  miles  S.  W.  of  Moscow. 
It  is  an  ancient  citv.  and  was  formerly  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  now".  M.  W.  Harrington. 

Cherokee' :  town ;  capital  of  Cherokee  co..  la.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref. :3-D) ;  on  111.  Cent.  R.  R., 
and  on  the  Little  Sioux  river;  59  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Sioux 
City.  Cherokee  has  a  number  of  flourishing  industries,  elec- 
tric lights,  water-works,  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,533 ;  (1890)  3,441 ;  (1895)  State  census,  3,002. 

Editor  of  "  Times. 

Cherokee:  city:  Crawford  co.,  Kan.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  8-K) :  on  Mo.,  Pac.  and 
Kan.  City.  F.  S.  and  M.  R.  Rs. ;  136  miles  S.  of  Kansas  City ; 
has  a  high  school,  churches,  large  hay-press  manufactory, 
mills  round-house,  machine-shop,  coal-shafts,  etc.  Pop. 
(1880)  556;  (1890)  1,087;  (1895)  1.314. 

Editors  of  "  Sentinel. 

Cherokees :  See  Iroquoian  Indians. 

Cheron,  sha'y'  roii',  Elise  Sophie,  also  known  as  M.  Le 
Hay:  painter  ;■  b.  1G4S;  pupil  of  her  father,  Henri  Cheron  ; 
she  painted  in  various  mediums,  oil,  water-color,  enamel, 
etc.,  and  was  made  member  of  the  academies  of  Paris  and 
Padua.     D.  1711.  W.  J.  S. 

Cherry :  a  name  applied  to  various  species  of  the  genus 
Pi-iinus  (family  Bosa'ccie),  which  are  characterized  by  small, 
smooth  fruits  witli  a  smooth  stone,  which  is  globular  or  ap- 
proximately so.     There  are  numerous  species  of  cherries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  falling  into  two  groups  desig- 
nated by  the  inflorescence.     In  one  group,  to  wliich  garden 
cherries  belong,  the  flowers  are  borne  in  umbel-like,  nearly 
sessile  clusters  :  and  in  the  other,  to  which  belong  the  choke 
cherry  and  wild  black  cherry,  they  are  disposed  in  true 
racemes.     The  natural  history  of  the  common  cherries  is 
not  well  understood,  l)ut  most  botanists  agree  in  referring 
them  to  two  species— Pr«»MS  cerasus,  comprising  the  JIo- 
rello  type,  and  Prunus  avium,  comprising  all  the  sweet 
ehen-ies  and  the  class  known  as  Dukes.    Pomologists  divide 
the  offspring  of  Prmiiis  avium  into  several  classes,  but  most 
American  writers  make  but  three  divisions — tlie  '•  hearts," 
characterized  by  heart-shaped  fruit  with  sweet,  tender  flesh  ; 
the  ••  bigarreaus,"  with  a  firmer  or  more  meaty  (lesh  ;  and  the 
Dukes,  with  acid,  juicv  fruit.     The  Dukes  are  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Jlorelfos,  and  some  writers  regard  them  as 
a  distinct  species;   among  the  heart  cherries,  leading  varie- 
ties are  Black  Eagle.  Black  Tartarian,  Downer,  Klton.  Gov- 
ernor Wood,  Ohio  Beauty;   among  the  bigarreaus,  Xapo- 
leon  Bigarri'au,  Yellow  Spanish  (known  also  as  Bigarreau), 
Windsor,   Rockport   Bigarreau;   am<mg  Dukes,  May  Duke, 
Late  Duke,  Roval  Duke,  Rcine  Ilortense.  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Belle  Magiiiflqiie:  among  Morellos,  Englisli  Morello,  Mont- 
morency. Karly  Bichinond,  Osthcim.  Louis  Philippe.     Clier- 
ries  require  a"  drv  and  moderately  .strong  soil.     The  M:a- 
zard  is  a  liaU-wi'ld  tvpe  of  Pruiiiif  avium,  which  is  use<l 
for  stocks   upnn   wliich  to  bud  and  graft   all  the  common 
cherries.     Tlie  .Mahaleb  stock  (Pninun  mahaleb)  is  used  as  a  [  S.vlvahok 
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stock  when  dwarf  trees  are  required.  The  Sand  or  Dwarf 
eherrv  {Pru7Uis  pumila).  native  to  the  U.  S.,  is  now  com- 
ing iiito  cultivation  as  a  fruit-plant.  In  Japan  cherries  are 
popular  as  ornamental  plants,  the  common  species  there 
being  Prunus pseudocerasus.  L.  H.  Bailet. 

Cherry-bird :  See  Cedar-bird. 

Cherry  Laurel :  a  name  given  to  the  evergreen  cherry- 
trees,  such  as  the  bav  laurel.  Prunus  Inurocerasus,  a  native 
of  Asia;  the  Portugal  laurel,  Prutius  lusifanica,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe;  and  the  -mock  orange"  of  the  Southern 
U.  S..  Prunus  caroliniana.  They  are  all  prized  as  orna- 
mental shrubs  or  trees,  and  all  abound  in  jioisonous  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  especially  in  the  kernels  and  leaves.  They  have 
also  an  essential  oil",  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
The  leaves  of  the  first-mentioned  species  are  used  in  flavor- 
ing sauces,  etc..  and  in  preparing  cherry-laurel  water ;  some- 
times employed  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  but  its  strength  is 
variable,  and  it  should  not  be  used. 

Cherryvale:  city  (founded  in  1870);  Montgomery  co., 
Kan.  (for  location  of  countv,  see  maji  of  Kansas,  ref.  8-1) ; 
on  Atch.,  Top.  and  S.  Fe,  Kan.  City.  Fort  S.  and  M.,  and  St. 
L.  and  San.  F.  R.  Rs. ;  156  miles  S.  W.  of  Kansas  City ;  has 
2  fine  schools,  6  churches,  and  natural  gas,  which  supplies 
lio-ht  and  heat  to  the  entire  city.  The  city  is  situated  in  a 
farming  district.  Pop.  (1880)  690;  (1890)  2,104;  (1895) 
2,386.  Editor  of  •'  Republic." 

Cherry  Valley :  village ;  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  "of  Xew  York,  ref.  5-H) ;  68  miles  W.  of  Al- 
bany." It  has  an  academy.  Cherry  Valley  was  the  scene  of 
a  m"assacre  by  the  Tories  and  Indians  in  the  British  service 
Oct.  11, 1778.  Thirty-two  inhabitants,  nearly  all  women  and 
children,  were  murdered, besides  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
tinental army.  The  rest  of  the  citizens  were  made  prisoners 
and  taken  a'way,  and  all  the  buildings  were  burned.  The 
villao-e  is  6  miles  from  Sharon  Springs,  and  is  a  place  of 
summer  resort.     Pop.  (1880)  856 ;  (1890)  685. 

Editor  of  "  Gazette. 

Chersiphron,  ker'si-fron  (in  Gr.  y.(pai<ppav) :  an  eminent 
Cretan  architect  who  flourished  about  600  B.  c.  He  de- 
signed the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  world,  but  he  died  before  it  was  finished. 
It  was  adorned  with  127  Ionic  columns  of  marble  60  feet 
high,  and  was  425  Roman  feet  in  length. 

Cherson :  See  Kherson. 

Chersoiiesiis,  ker-so-neesils  (iu  Gr.  Xfpaivriaoi) :  the  an- 
cient name  of  several  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
Chersonesus  Aurea  (JIalacca).  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  (Jut- 
land), Chersonesus  Thracia  (Gallipoli),  and  Chersonesus 
Taurica  (Crimea). 

Chert,  or  Horiistone:  a  siliceous  mineral;  a  variety  of 
quartz  with  manv  of  the  characters  of  flint,  but  differing 
from  it  in  being  of  a  tougher  nature,  and  breaking  with  a 
splintery  instead  of  a  c^onchoidal  fracture.  It  is  always 
massive^  and  is  of  various  colors— white,  red,  yellow,  gray, 
and  brown.  It  is  common  in  the  mosntain  limestone, 
oolite,  and  greensand  formations;  it  sometimes  forms  rocks, 
and  often  contains  petrifactions.  The  term  chert  is  often 
applied  to  the  siliceous  concretions  which  occur  as  nodules 
in  limestone  rocks.  The  limestone  is  said  to  be  "cherty" 
when  it  contains  so  much  of  these  concretions  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  building  and  conversion  into  lime. 

Cherub  (plu.  Cherubim  or  Cherubs) :  a  kind  of  winged 
beiii"  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Cherubim  guarded 
Paradise  (Gen.  iii.  24)  and  prevented  the  return  of  fallen 
man.  and  cherubim  were  placed  over  the  incrcy-seat  in  the 
Holv  of  Holies  (Ex.  xxxvii.  8),  and  were  wrought  into  the 
hangings  of  the  temple  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31 ;  xxxvi.  8,  Za) ;  so  in 
Siilomon-s  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  23,  sqq.)  they  overshadowed  the 
ark  and  carved  upon  the  doors  and  elsewhere  were  used  as 
onmments  (1  Kings  vii.  29,  36).  They  symbolizccl  the  near- 
nc«  and  at  the  same  time  the  inaccessibility  ol  God.  J  ney 
appear  as  four-winged  beings  of  a  generally  human  form  iii 
Christian  art.  Most  writers  regard  them  as  angels,  l)Ut 
many  critics  believe  that  thev  are  symbols  rather  than  real 
existences.  According  to  the  simple,  iirimitive  angelology, 
cherubim  carried  God  when  he  appeared  in  his  glory  on  the 
earl  h  (I's.  xviii.  10) ;  cf.  Ezekiel's  visions  (Ezek.  i.  19  ;  x.  16 ; 


22).     So  also  thev  are  called  "the  wings  of  the  wind," 
bearing  God  to  the  world  (Ps.  civ.  3;  Is.  xix.  1). 

Clierulsini.  ka'v-roo-bee'nee,  Maria  Luici  Carlo  Zenobio 
musician;  b.  in  Florence,  Italy,  Sept.  14,  1760; 
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il.  in  Palis.  May  15,  1842.  Most  of  liis  life  was  spent  in 
Fraiue.  First  tauitlit  by  his  fatliLT,  an  orcliestial  player  in 
the  Pergola  theater  of  his  native  city,  he  early  attraeted  the 
attention  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  'I'hrough  his  lib- 
erality he  was  enabled  to  study  at  liolo^'ua  under  Sarti  for 
four  years.  Here  he  gained  tlie  wonderful  proficiency  in 
the  polyphonic  style  which  ever  distinguislied  him. 

Both  his  earlier  and  latest  works  were  in  the  line  of 
church  music,  as  masses,  motetts,  and  otrcrtories.  mostly  of 
large  dimensions,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments.  A 
middle  period  of  his  art-life  made  hira  also  famous  as  an 
operatic  com po.-,er.  Among  his  numerous  operas  i>0(/o('.ste 
(1791),  Jledi'e  tlT'JT),  and  Le.s  deux  Juiirni'es  (1800)  were  the 
most  renowned  of  their  time.  The  latter  is  still  occasion- 
ally given  in  Germany  under  the  title  of  Der  W'a^iierlrdger 
(The  Water-carrier).  The  overtures  to  many  of  his  operas 
are  still  found  upon  many  European  concert  |)rogrammes. 
Among  his  sacred  compositions  his  requiem  in  C  minor  is 
considered  his  greatest  work.  Beethoven  is  known  to  have 
esteemed  Cherubini  very  highly,  ranking  him  above  all  the 
then  living  writers  for  the  stage.  Napoleon  I.,  though  per- 
sonally disliking  him,  made  him  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  '  Dudley  Buck. 

Chcrnsci,  kc"e-rtis'si :  an  ancient  and  celebrated  German 
tribe  mentioned  l)y  Osar  :  inhabited  a  country  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Silva  Baccnis  (Hurtz  Forest).  The  famous  Her- 
mann (Arminius)  was  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci.  Having 
formed  a  league  with  other  German  tribes,  he  defeated  the 
Roman  general  Varus  near  the  Lippe  in  9  A.  u.  According 
to  Tacitus,  the  Chiu-usci  were  conciuered  by  the  Catti  or 
Cliatti  after  the  death  of  Arminius. 

Cher'vil  [Fr.  rerfe.uil,  from  the  Lat.  caerefolium  =  6r. 
Xiupi<pv\\oi'] :  a  garden  plant,  Anthriscus  cerefolinm,  of  the 
order  dnbellifcrie,  used  as  a  pot-herb  and  in  soups.  The 
leaves  have  a  peculiar,  somewhat  sweetish  and  aromatic 
smell  anil  taste.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

Chesaning:  village;  Saginaw  co.,  Mich,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  G-3) :  on  Mich.  Cent.  H.  R. 
and  on  Shiawitssee  river;  20  miles  S. of  Saginaw;  has  seven 
churches,  fine  union  school,  stave  and  lumber  mills,  grain 
elevator,  grist-mill,  and  fair-grounds  and  race-course.  The 
village  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  derives 
water-power  from  the  river.  Pop.  (1880)  889;  (1890)  1.056; 
(1894)1,091.  Editor  of  '-Argus." 

Chesapeake  Bay  [Chesdpedke  is  from  an  Indian  word 
meaning  mi>ther  of  waters];  a  large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  L*.  S.:  extends  from  Capes  Charles  and  Henry 
northward  along  Virginia  and  two  parts  of  JIaryland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  It  is  about  200  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  width  from  4  to  40  miles.  The  distance 
from  Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Henry  is  nearly  12  miles.  The 
coasts  on  each  side  are  deeply  indented  by  numerous  inlets 
and  estuaries,  which  are  navigable.  The  Chesapeake  is  so 
deep  that  the  largest  ships  can  ascend  from  the  ocean  nearly 
to  the  northern  extremity.  It  contains  numerous  islands. 
The  largest  rivers  which  flttw  into  it  are  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Potomac,  and  the  James. 

('lies'I)rouffh.  Ellis  Svlvkstp;r:  civil  engineer;  b.  in 
Ballimore.  .Md..  .July  6.  18i:J,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  be- 
gan the  work  of  his  profession  as  a  chainman  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.  From  1840  to  1855  he  was  engi- 
neer of  the  Boston  water-work.s,  having  also  charge  of 
streets  and  harbor  improvements.  He  planned  the  sewer- 
age system  for  Cliicago  and  also  the  water  tunnels,  and  he 
was  engaged  as  consulting  engineer  on  sewerage  work  in 
nianv  cities.  During  1878  he  was  president  of  the  American 
.Society  of  Civil  Engineei-s.     D.  Aug.  18,  188(3. 

Ches'eldeii.  William,  P.  R.  S.  ;  anatomist  and  surgeon; 
I),  near  Melli^n  .Mowiiray,  Leicestei-shire,  England,  in  1688. 
Ill-  liegan  to  lect\ire  on  analomv  in  London  about  1711,  and 
published  in  1713  The,  Aiuttumij  of  the  Human  Body, 
which  was  long  used  as  a  te.'ct-book.  He  was  afterward 
chief  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Westminster  Hospitals, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  operator.  Amon^  his 
Works  IS  The.  Analnmtj  of  Ihe  lioues  (1Ti'-i).  D.  in  Bath, 
.\pr.  10.  1752. 

fhesliire,  England:  See  Chester. 

Chcsh'ire,  Josei'ii  Blount,  .Tr..  D.  D. ;  l>.  in  Tarborough. 
X.  C.,  Mar.  27,  18.50;  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  name; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Harlf.ird,  Conn.:  is  the  olllcial 
historiographer  of' the  dioce-sc  of  North  Carolina:  author 
of   The   Euihj  t'onventions  of  the   Epiavupid   Church   in 


North  Carolina,  ivith  Introduction  and  Notes  (1882).  In 
1892  he  edited  Sl.elches  of  Church  Ilixlorij  in  North  Caro- 
/i;u/.  one-third  of  which  was  his  contribution.  Before  his 
ordination  in  1878  Dr.  Cheshire  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
Jan.  1,  1872,  and  practiced  law  for  six  years. 

W.S.Perry. 

fhps'ney,  Charles  Corxwallis;  I),  in  England,  Sept. 
29.  1826;  entered  the  British  army  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  royal  engineers:  became  lioulenant-colouel  in 
1868  and  brevet  colonel  1873.  Although  he  bore  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  it  is  by  his  contri- 
butions to  military  literature  that  his  name  is  best  known. 
He  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Military  Art  and  His- 
tory at  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  In  1863  he  published 
hia' Cauijxu'fjns  in  Viri/inia;  in  1868  his  W(derloo  Lectures. 
In  1870  his  Milifan/  Biographies,  contributed  mainly  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  inchuiing  essays  on  Gens.  Grant, 
Lee,  and  others,  were  published  in  1  vol.     D.  Mar.  19,  1876. 

Cliesuey,  Fraxcis  Rawdox:  an  officer  noted  as  an  ex- 
plorer; b."in  County  Down.  Ireland,  in  1789.  Aided  by  the 
British  Government,  he  ex|)lored  a  route  from  Europe  to 
India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  in  1836  descended  the 
Euphrates  in  a  steamer  from  Beer  (Bir)  to  its  mouth.  He 
pulilished  The.  Expediliim  for  the  Surrey  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  (4  vols.,  "1850).  In  1855  he  oljtained 
the  rank  of  major-general.     D.  at  Mourne,  Jan.  30,  1872. 

Chess,  or  Cheat ;  common  names  in  the  U.  S.  of  several 
species  oi  Bromus,  of  the  Grass  family,  especially  Bromns 
urcalinus.  It  resembles  oats  in  ai)pearance.  and  commonly 
occurs  in  wheat-fields  as  a  troublesome  weed. 

Chess  [O.  Fr.  esches,  eschecs.  plur.  of  eschec.  whence  Engl. 
check;  Ital.  scacco.  Lat.  scaccus.  ultim.  from  Pers.  shcih, 
king.  Ado|)ted  into  Germ,  as  SrhacJi]:  a  scientific  pastime 
of  a  most  entertaining  character,  which  concentrates  and 
exercises  the  logical  faculties  and  affords  a  test  of  mental 
skill  free  from  the  elements  of  chance.  It  has  been  called 
"the  art  of  human  reason."  The  influence  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  game  on  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  bears 
essential  resemblance  to  the  effect  of  gymnastics  on  the 
growth,  increase  and  conservation  of  the  physical  powers. 
The  players  begin  with  exactly  even  forces  and  the  different 
pieces  (in  either  side  correspondingly  possess  equal  proper- 
ties. The  results  are  obtained  by  purely  logical  processes 
of  reasoning,  wdiich  engage  to  an  enormous  extent  simulta- 
neously the  memory,  creative  inuigination,  and  concrete 
calculation.  Among  general  amateurs  who  only  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  game  as  a  recreation  the  average  duration 
of  life  has  been  computed  to  be  higher  than  that  of  men 
devoted  to  other  pursuits,  and  of  the  comparatively  few 
chess  experts  who  have  attained  eminence  as  practical  mas- 
ters or  authors  an  exceptionally  large  [u-oportion  have  re- 
mained in  the  fullest  possession  of  their  mental  faculties  up 
to  a  very  old  age. 

A  great  number  of  the  most  famous  men  in  history  have 
been  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  the  game,  and  greatly 
favored  it  as  a  pastime.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  that  he 
would  not  care  to  survive  for  one  ilay  the  loss  of  his  caiiac- 
ity  tor  playing  chess.  Benja'min  Franklin  paid  it  the 
highest  encomium  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  Goethe,  in 
an  adaptation  from  Diderot,  described  it  as  the  "touch- 
stone of  the  hunuui  brain."  I'rince  Bismarck  once  taunted 
an  eloquent  opponent  in  the  Reichstag  with  the  remark 
that  "great  orators  can  play  neither  chess  nor  whist  well," 
which  evidently  showed  that"  this  eminent  statesman  had  a 
higher  opinion" of  the  logical  requirements  of  intellectual 
games  of  skill  than  of  the  faculty  of  oratory.  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon  I.,  Emperor 
William  I.,  von  Moltke,  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Jlendclssohn,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  two  Lyttons,  Buckle, 
Tennvson,  Ruskin,  and  other  great  celebrities  are  known  to 
have  Keen  warm  devotees  of  chess. 

Earli/  History  of  the  6'omp.— Little  is  known  of  the  early 
historv'of  the  same  and  of  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
Europ'e,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  it  is  of  ancient  Ori- 
ental origin.  The  Egyptians  i)laycd  two  or  more  games  on 
cliequered  boards  with" pieces  of  ("lifferent  powers,  but  they 
were  not  strictly  chess.  In  the  funeral  pageants  of  t^ueen 
Isy  cm  Kheb  (a  contemporary  of  Solomon)  and  of  Queen 
Taiti  (consort  of  Anianoph,  1430  n.  r.).  the  squares  of  the 
ornanuMitalion  are  alternately  pink  and  green.  Similar 
relics  that  might  be  brought  into  coiiiu'ction  with  the 
invention  of  the  game  are  referred  to  in  Wilkinson's  ,4n- 
cient  Eygpfians,  and  in  H.  Villiers  Stewart's  The  Tent  of  an 
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Egyptian  Queen  (Lnmlon,  1S82).  Dr.  Forbes  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Byzantines  roccivod  the  game  of  chess  from  tlie 
Persians  about  the  lieginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  it  was  communicated  to  some  cen- 
tral parts  of  Europe  from  Constantinople  and  from  Spain 
in  the  next  century. 

The  First  Printed  Book: — The  development  and  progress 
of  chess  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  earliest  bud- 
ding of  literature  in  different  languages.  A  short  trea- 
tise by  Jacobus  de  Cessolis.  entitled  Liber  cle  moribiis  lionii- 
num  ef  offlriis  nohiliuni  super  ludo  Scacorutn,  written  about 
the  year  1300  A.  D..  was  translated  into  English  from  a 
French  version  of  Jehan  de  Mgiiay  liv  William  Caxton,  and 
brought  out  in  type  in  1479  at  Cologne,  imder  the  title 
The  Game  and  P'laije  of  the  Chesse.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  by  the  translator  in  1470  in  London,  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  iirst  books  issued  in  metal  type  in 
England,"  some  writers  indeed  claiming  it  to  be  absolutely 
the  first. 

Chess  Libraries. — The  literary  elucidation  of  the  game, 
with  the  brandies  that  have  developed  in  different  countries, 
fills,  in  special  chess  libraries  which  have  been  collected  by 
many  amateui-s  and  public  institutions,  several  thousands  of 
volumes,  consisting  of  theoretical  works,  collections  of  actu- 
ally played  games,  books  on  endings  and  problems,  chess 
periodicals,  etc.  The  largest  of  the  well-known  chess  libra- 
ries are  those  of  J.  G.  White,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  Baron  von 
Heydebrand  und  der  Lasa,  Wiesbaden,  Germany;  Charles 
A.  Gilberg,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  and  Eugene  B.  Cook,  Hoboken, 
X.  J. 

Theoretical  Worls. — Of  the  most  prominent  theoretical 
chess  works  that  have  appeai'ed  within  about  forty-five  years 
may  be  mentioned  Bilguer's  Handhuch  des  Schachspiels, 
by  Baron  von  Heydebrand  und  der  Lasa  (Leipzig,  1843); 
The  Cliessptnt/er's  Hanithonl:.  by  Howard  Staunton  (Lon- 
don, 1847):  Das  grosse  Srhachhandbuch,  by  Zakevtort  and 
Dufresne  (Berlin.  1871):  Teoria  e  Pratica  del  Giuoeo  degli 
Se.hacchi,  by  C.  Salvioli  (Venice,  1885);  and  The  Modern 
Chess  Instructor,  part  i.,  by  W.  Steinitz  (Xew  York,  1889), 

Collections  of  Games. — Separate  collections  of  games 
played  by  masters,  with  reliable  annotations,  are  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  to  amateurs,  and  since  the  inau- 
guration of  great  public  matches  between  two  selected  [day- 
ers,  or  tournaments  consisting  of  short  encounters  between 
a  large  number  of  competitors,  the  publication  of  the  games 
thus  played  forms  a  large  portion  of  current  chess  litera- 
ture. The  most  noteworthy  books  of  that  description  are 
Chess  Studies,  comprising  1.000  Games  (witliout  annota- 
tions), edited  by  George  Walker  (London.  1844);  Staunton's 
Chess  Tournament  (London,  18o2) ;  Bool;  of  the  First  Amer- 
ican Chess  Congress,  by  G.  W.  Fiske  (Xew  York,  18-59), 
which  is  especially  remarkable  as  it  records  the  first  pub- 
lie  exjiloits  of  the  American  chess  genius,  Paul  Morphy ; 
Morphy's  Game  of  Chess,  by  Lowenthal  (London,  18(50); 
J7ic  Chess  Congress  of  1SIJ2,  by  Lowenthal  and  Medley 
(London,  1864) ;  Transactions  of  the  British  Chess  Assoeia- 
tion,  by  Lowenthal  and  Jledley  (London,  1868);  C'ongres 
International  des  Echecs.  by  Alphonse  Fery  d'Esclauds, 
with  notes  by  G.  R.  Xeumann  and  J.  A.  de  Riviere  (Paris, 
1868):  Der  erste  Wiener  Internationale  Schachkongress, 
by  H.  Lehner  and  C.  Schwede  (Leipzig,  1874);  London  In- 
ternational Che,ts  Tournament,  by  J.  L  Minchin  (London, 
1883\  with  notes  by  Zukertort,  Steinitz.  Mason,  and  Bird; 
Sixth  American  Chess  Congress,  by  W.  Steinitz  (Xew  York, 
1891) :  and  various  books  of  German  chess  congresses,  by  E. 
Schallopp  and  other  authors  (Leipzig). 

Chess  Problems. — Compositions  of  problems,  which  are  im- 
aginary end  positions  leading  to  nuite  in  a  required  number 
of  moves,  arc  almost  dissociated  from  the  practical  game  to 
the  formation  of  a  separate  art,  which  has  been  called  the 
poetry  of  chess.  Philip  Stamma,  a  native  of  Alejipo.  Syria. 
who  was  interjireter  of  Oriental  languages  to  the  King  of 
England,  is  regardcil  as  the  falher  of  this  modern  branch  of 
chess' science,  which  he  inaugurated  with  a  collecticm  of  100 
artificial  end  positions,  published  in  1737.  and  the  same  au- 
thor is  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  eJiess  notation  which 
has  since  been  adopted  all  tlirough  Germany,  and  also  by 
writers  in  otlier  languages,  notal)ly  by  the  Italian  ('.  Salvioli. 
It  consists  in  marking  the  horizontal  S(inares  of  the  board 
from  left  to  right  with  letters  from  a  to  h,  and  the  vertical 
ones,  starting  from  the  white  side,  with  figures  from  1  to  8. 
The  combinaliciu  of  a  letter  and  figure  thus  denotes  each 
square  precisely. 

Problem  Tournaments  and  Composers. — Shortly  after  the 


institution  of  tournaments  for  players,  public  competitions, 
mostly  of  an  international  character,  were  also  organized  for 
problem  composers  in  connection  with  chess  congresses  or 
by  journals  which  publish  a  regidar  chess  column.  There 
are  now  so  many  problem  composers  in  different  countries, 
who  ar«  recognized  to  be  of  the  first  rank,  that  it  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  class  and  enumerate  them.  But  it  will  perhaps  be 
only  fair  to  distinguish  by  name  problem  authors  who  have 
won  high  prizes  in  international  competitions,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  have  been  the  leaders  of  problem  taste  in  tlieir 
published  works.  They  are  Ph.  Klett  and  Kohtz  and  Kock- 
elkorn  (joint  authors)  in  Germany;  J.  Berger.  Austria;  F. 
Hcaly  and  B.  G.  Laws,  England:  S.  Loyd,  America:  E. 
Prad'ignat.  France ;  and  B.  G.  Valle,  Italy." 

Chess  Masters,  Champions,  and  Blindfold  Players. — For 
the  purposes  of  comparison  between  mental  operations  and 
physical  exercises,  it  is  very  remarkaljle  that  in  chess  as  well 
as  in  sports  the  relative  difference  of  strength  between  the 
highest  experts  is  extremely  difficult  to  deternune.  and  is 
generally  almost  imperceptible.  The  established  tests  of 
skill  have  often  produced  close  results,  and  it  is  specially 
notable  that  in  team  matches  of  players  selected  by  rival 
clubs  or  associations,  which  sometimes  number  as  many  as 
one  hundred  a  side,  occasional  ties,  i.  e.  equalities  in  the  score 
of  eacli  party,  have  occurred. 

Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  chesscelebrity 
was  generally  assigned  only  to  authors  on  the  game,  and  of 
the  very  few  previous  public  trials  of  strength  lietween  re- 
puted experts  which  are  on  record  that  of  the  Italian  Leo- 
nardo, called  '•  El  Puttino."  who  defeated  the  Spanish  chess 
author.  Ruy  Lopez,  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  is  noteworthy. 
The  distinguished  French  musical  composer.  Danican,  bet- 
ter known  under  the  name  of  Philidor,  was  the  greatest 
chess  player  and  writer  on  the  game  of  the  last  century,  and 
he  added  to  his  fame,  after  having  frequently  played  single 
games  from  memory  without  sight  of  board  or  men.  by  suc- 
cessfully conducting  in  that  manner  two  games  a  short  time 
before  his  death  in  1795.  This  has  been  held  to  have  been 
the  first  achievement  of  the  kind  until  recently,  when  Prince 
Dadian  of  Mingrelia,  a  distinguished  Russian  amateur,  dis- 
covered in  the  Histoire  Universelle.  by  G.  ViUani,  1559.  an 
earlier  record  of  a  blindfold  exhibition  by  a  Saracen  of  the 
name  of  Buceca,  who  about  that  time  played  two  games 
without  board  or  men,  and  one  game  over  the  board  simul- 
taneously. But  this  performance,  which  was  at  the  time 
considered  quite  astounding,  has  been  since  greatly  ex- 
celled by  various  masters.  Zukertort  played  in  tliat  way 
the  greatest  number  of  games,  i.  e.  16.  Louis  Paulsen  14, 
Blackburne  Vi.  Tschigorin  10.  Morphy  and  others  8. 

Pliilidor"s  successor  in  holding  the  chess  supremacy  was 
De  la  Bourdonnais.  also  a  Frenchman,  wliose  match  games 
with  the  best  English  player  of  the  time,  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell,  were  the  first  to  be  preserved  in  a  collected  form. 
De  la  Bourdonnais  died  in  London  in  1840.  and  three  years 
later  a  great  i;natch  was  organized  at  Paris  between  his  pupil 
Saint-Amant  and  Howard  Staunton,  of  England,  wliicli  was 
regarded  as  of  an  international  character,  and  involving  at 
least  the  European  championship.  The  winner  of  that 
match,  Staunton,  after  having  defeated  some  players  of  con- 
siderable strength,  among  them  the  rising  master  Harr- 
witz,  at  large  odds,  became  the  chief  promoter  of  the  first 
international  tournament,  which  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  first  World's  Exhibition  of  1851  in  Loiulnu.  and 
was  ostensibly  intended  to  settle  the  championship  of  the 
world.  But  in  that  tournament,  as  well  as  in  tlie  numerous 
subsequent  ones  which  have  since  been  organized,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  frame  satisfactory  rules  for  tlie  purpose 
of  establisliing  an  undisputed  superiority,  and  such  general 
contests  are  regarded  by  the  best  judges  merely  as  excellent 
training  for  aspiring  champions,  and  a  pei'sonal  encounter 
in  a  large  number  of  games  between  two  selected  jilayers  is 
held  to  be  the  superior  test.  In  the  first  international  tour- 
nament Prof.  Anderssen,  of  Breslau,  was  the  chief  victor,  and 
Staunton  took  only  the  fourth  prize.  The  latter  had  also 
been  defeated  by  ihe  former  in  the  personal  round,  but 
nevertheless  Staunton  was  still  distinctly  termed  in  1858  the 
■' acknou'ledged  European  champion"  in  a  challenge  from 
Paul  Jlorpliy,  of  Xew  Orleans,  the  most  precocious  genius 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  cliess  arena. 

Morphy's  famous  tour  to  Europe  took  jilace  in  the  same 
vear.  at  "the  end  of  which  he  had  defeiiteil  Lowenthal, 
^larrwitz,  and  Anderssen  in  matches,  as  well  as  other  fore- 
mi>st  players  in  off-hand  games,  so  decisively  that  the  title 
of  champion  of  the  world  was  assigned  to  him,  though  his 
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desired  iii;ili-li  willi  Slaiiiiton  did  not  come  off,  owing  to  (lie 
latter's  unwilliii;;Mess  to  iilay.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
i-itv  the  youii;;  master  retired  from  chess  praetice.  chiefly 
un'aeeoniit  of  a  nervous  disorder  wliicli  was  due  to  private 
inisforlunes,  and  [lerliaps  ii\  some  measure  to  mental  over- 
wiirk  at  an  early  ai^e.  He  died  in  -Inly,  1884.  Staunton 
also  retired  in  ISoS,  and  he  died  in  1874. 

In  Initio  Steinitz,  an  Austrian  Iwrn,  but  resident  in  tlic 
U.  S.  since  18s:!,  won  tlie  championship  of  the  world  in  a 
match  in  Ijon<liin  apiinst  Prof.  Anderssen,  and  successfully 
defended  tlie  title  until  18!)4  in  various  "reat  matches,  of 
which  the  most  notahle  were  those  against  /iukertort  in  Lon- 
don, lM7i:  Blackhurno  in  London,  18TG:  Zukerlort  again  in 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Xew  Orleans,  1H8B:  Tsehigoriii  in 
Havana.  1S8!) ;  Ciuiislierg  in  New  York,  18!)1  ;  and  Tschigorin 
again  in  Havana,  1892.  In  1894  he  was  beaten  by  Lasker. 
Thougli  he  has  not  competed  in  any  tournament  since  1883, 
.Steinitz  held  tlic  best  average  record  in  tournaments  accord- 
ing to  the  last  com|)utation  published  in  1891  by  \V.  Sonne- 
born.  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  and  recognized  mathemati- 
cal system  for  the  purpose.  Steinitz  has  also  won  the  great- 
est numlier  of  consecutive  games  in  any  single  tournament. 

The  chief  rivals  of  these  champions,  besides  their  rcs|)ec- 
tive  opponents  already  named,  who  either  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  showing  their  fullest  force  or  else  fell  short  of  the 
highest  success,  were,  in  chronological  order.  Baron  von 
lleydebrand  nnd  der  Lasa,  Buckle,  Ilamppe.  Neumann, 
Wi'nawer.  Englisch.  Burn.  Mackenzie,  and  \Veiss.  At  the 
present  time  two  most  remarkable  young  jdayers  are  in  the 
field,  both  natives  of  (iennany — Dr.  Tarrascli,  of  Nurem- 
liurg,  and  E.  Lasker.  fiu-merly  of  Berlin,  but  now  resident  in 
England.  The  former  won  in  succession  the  three  tourna- 
ments of  Breslau  in  1889.  JIanchester  in  1890,  and  Dresden 
in  1892.  Each  of  those  tournaments  consisted  only  of  one 
round,  and  they  were  al.so  inferior  as  public  tests  to  the 
double-rounil  tournaments  of  London,  1883,  and  Xew  York, 
1889,  in  reference  to  strength  of  competitors.  But  the  suc- 
cession of  victories  on  the  |)art  of  the  German  master  is  an 
astounding  one,  and  is  much  enhanceil  by  the  fact  that  he 
only  lost  one  single  game  in  the  last  tournament,  but  other- 
wise won  or  drew  all  other  games  in  the  three  competitions. 
He  has,  however,  never  played  a  match  against  any  first- 
class  player.  Lasker  has  nuide  a  record  which  ranks  him 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  day.  He  has  beaten  such 
players  as  Mieses.  Englisch.  and  von  Bardeleben,  has  won 
two  tournaments  in  England  without  hising  more  than  one 
game,  and  has  defeateil  lilackliurne  and  liird  in  matches 
without  a  single  game  being  scored  against  him.  In  1894  he 
defeated  Steinitz  in  a  match  for  the  championship  of  tlie 
world. 

Incrlintislibility  of  Chess. — The  infinite  variety  of  possible 
combinations  in  playing  the  game  affords  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  ingeimity.  Starting  on 
the  basis  that  the  first  player  has  twenty  dilfereiit  moves 
at  his  disposal,  for  which,  however,  only  the  pawns  and  the 
two  knights  are  available,  while  the  other  pieces  are  blocked 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  that  the  opponent 
has  twenty  difterenl  replies,  under  the  same  restrictions  for 
each  one.  it  is  idear  that  the  first  move  on  each  side,  without 
going  any  farthi^r,  can  be  made  in  400  dilferenl  ways!  Tliis 
numlier  is  therefore  the  unit  in  the  arithmetical  progression 
for  calculating  tlie  total  of  possible  combinations  that  may 
arise  in  playing  the  game.  Mathematicians  have  been  nn- 
able  to  arrive  at  an  exact  figure,  but  Edwyn  Anthony,  of 
Hereford,  in  an  article  published  in  the  C'/icss  Plai/cm' 
Cliroiiicli;  1878,  lias  computeil  a|iproximately  that  the  num- 
ber of  wavs  of  plavim;  onlv  Ihr  first  ten  moves  on  each  side 
is  l(i9,.">lS>2<(,l(M),,il4,()O<l,O0O,O00.000,OU0. 

Ill  Ills  for  Li'iirni-rs. — Er<im  such  an  apjialling  product  of 
reckoning,  which  after  all  only  applies  to  the  opi'uing  por- 
tion of  the  game,  the  difliculties  in  mastering  its  intriciuMes 
would  seem  to  be  insurmounlalde.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  this  practically  illimitable  number  of  combina- 
tions presents  no  more  serious  general  dilliculty  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  proficiencv  in  the  game  of  chess  than  it  does 
in  the  art  of  music,  wliich  theoretically  is  aiso  i>f  infiiiile 
variety.  By  a^lopting  a  reasonable  method  of  training,  it 
requires  in  reality  no  greater  effort  of  niiiiil  or  expenditure 
of  time  to  learn  the  game  sufliciently  for  the  purpose  of 
thoriiirgh  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  its  attractions  as  a 
foundation  i'or  further  improvement  than  a  similar  (jualifi- 
cation  fur  other  .•iccomplisliments.  Our  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject must  of  necessity  lie  very  brief,  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  important  points.     After  having  ob- 


tained the  necessary  elementary  knowledge  in  reference  to 
the  movements  of  the  pieces  and  the  laws  of  the  game,  the 
learner  should  alternate  practice  and  study  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  Tuition  under  competent  instructors  and  actual 
plav  with  superiors  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.  The 
stuily  should  consist  chiefly  in  learning  the  openings  and  in 
plaving  over  atteiit  ivcly  selected  games  of  first-class  masters, 
witli  analytical  comments  by  annolators  of  the  highest  re- 
pute. But  the  solving  of  real  or  artificial  game  endings  and 
problems  will  also  be  found  of  great  servi<-e.  In  practicing 
over  the  board  the  learner  should  very  early  begin  to  play 
on  even  terms  against  the  strongest  opponents  available, 
without  in  the  least  minding  even  the  certainty  of  defeat 
for  a  long.finie.  The  play  with  full  forces  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  most  notably  in  the  openings  on  both 
sides,  to  that  at  odd.s,  and  a  much  better  training  is  afforded 
to  the  student  in  competing  on  equal  terms  than  by  habitu- 
ating himself  to  ^art  with  an  exceptional  advantage.  By 
ado|iting  these  methods  systematically  a  ]ilayer  will  scon 
accpiire  know  ledge  and  judgment  of  position  that  will  fit 
him  to  attain  a  high  stage  of  excellence. 
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Elementary  Description  of  the  Game. — The  above  dia- 
gram shows  the  board  and  men  arranged  for  starting  play 
between  two  [larties.  It  should  be  specially  noticed  that 
each  side  has  a  white  square  on  his  right  hand  corner,  and 
that  the  white  (jueen  is  placed  cm  a  white  square  and  the 
black  (lueen  on  a  black  sfpiare. 

Notation. — The  abbreviated  signs  for  tlie  pieces  and  pawns 
in  recording  the  scores  of  games  or  in  iiriiit  are  K  for  king, 
Q  for  queen,  K  for  rook,  B  for  liishoii,  Kt  for  knight,  and 
I' for  ]iawn.  In  the  opening  of  the  game  and  sometimes 
throughout  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  specially  the  pieces 
on  each  side,  thus,  KK  for  king's  rook,  I^IK  for  (pieen's  rook, 
KKt  for  king's  knight,  etc.  In  designating  the  jiawns  the 
letter  F  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  ]iiece  which  he  fronts. 
For  instance,  y  UP  for  queen's  rook's  pawn,  KKt  P  for  king's 
knight's  pawn,  KP  for  king's  jiawn. 

The  sipiares  are  described  fiy  ailding  .sq  to  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  piece  placed  at  starting  on  the  front  row.  the 
figure  2  for  the  second  row.  the  figure  3  for  the  third  row, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  figure  8.  each  party  counting  from  his 
own  first  or  front  row  to  the  top.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
square  on  which  the  king's  bishop  stands  would  be  marked 
KBsii  if  white  pliices  any  man  on  that  square,  and  KB8 
when  black  jdays  a  man  to  that  square.  (The  figure  1  is 
also  sometimes  used  instead  of  sc],  or  either  is  left  out  alto- 
get  her  when  a  sipiare  on  the  first  or  front  row  is  alluded  to.) 
The  f  urtli  .square  on  white's  fifth  row,  counting  from  left 
to  right,  would  be  called  K4. 

The  oTiject  of  the  game  is  to  "checkmate"  the  adverse 
king,  which  means  to  attack  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
can  not  effect  his  escape.  If  the  king  and  all  other  pieces 
are  blocked  in  a  position  in  which  the  said  king  is  not  at- 
tacked or  ••  in  check,"  it  is  a  "  stalemate,"  and  the  game  is 
drawn. 

Movements  of  Men  and  Cn^itures. — The  men  move  to  va- 
cant squares,  aiid,  with  the  exception  of  the  knight,  can  pass 
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over  only  unoccupied  squares.  A  capture  is  effected  by  re- 
moving the  adversary's  man  and  replacing  it  with  the  cap- 
turing man.  All  captures  are  optional,  excepting  when 
checkmate  can  not  otherwise  be  avoided.  The  king  is  of 
paramount  importance,  but  his  powers  in  play  are  limited, 
and  he  is  weaker  for  the  purposes  of  co-operation  than  queen 
or  rook,  but  stronger  than  bishop  or  knight.  He  is  the  only 
piece  that  is  not  allowed  to  "  place  himself  in  check,"  which 
means  to  expose  liimself  to  capture.  The  king  moves  to 
any  adjoining  square  only,  and  captures  in  the  same  way 
unprotected  pieces.  Once  during  the  game  the  king  may 
"  castle."  This  is  eifccted  with  either  rook  when  no  piece 
intervenes,  the  king  not  being  in  cheek,  nor  moving  into 
check,  nor  passing  any  square  commanded  (attacked)  by  an 
adverse  piece,  by  placing  the  rook  on  the  square  next  to  the 
king,  and  then  crossing  over  with  the  king  to  the  square 
next  to  the  rook.  Eittier  the  king  first  or  simultaneously 
king  and  rook  should  be  touched  in  carrying  out  that  process. 
Castling  with  the  queen's  rook  is  described  in  the  notation 
by  0-0-0  (adoi)ted  from  the  German),  or  "  Castles  QR  "  or 
"  Castles  Q  side  " ;  the  sign  for  castling  with  the  KR  is  0-0, 
"Castles  KR"  or  "Castles  K  side." 

The  queen  is  the  most  powerful  piece  on  the  board.  She 
moves  straight  in  all  directions,  horizontally,  vertically,  and 
diagonally,  as  long  as  she  passes  on  unoccupied  scjuares,  or 
until  she  replaces  an  adverse  man  by  capturing  it. 

The  rooks  move  and  capture  horizontally  and  vertically, 
but  not  diagonally. 

The  bishops,  which  are  slightly  superior  to  the  knights, 
move  or  capture  diagonally  in  any  direction,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  bishop  always  remains  on  squai-es  of  his  original 
color. 

The  movement  of  the  knight,  or  its  method  of  capturing, 
combines  one  move  square  and  one  oblique,  landing  tlie  piece 
on  any  third  square  of  opposite  color  from  the  starting- 
point,  with  power  of  overleaping  men  of  either  side.  In  the 
position  in  the  above  diagram  either  knight  may  move  to 
B3  or  K3  on  the  corresponding  side ;  in  the  middle  of  a  free 
board  a  knight  has  eight  moves. 

The  pawn  moves,  it  for  the  first  time,  one  or  two  squares 
forward  at  the  option  of  the  player,  but  afterward  only  one 
square  at  a  time  forward.  He  captures,  however,  only  on 
one  of  the  two  diagonal  squares  in  front.  Exceptionally, 
when  a  pawn  stands  on  a  fifth  square,  and  the  opponent,  in 
accordance  with  his  option,  plays  one  of  the  adjoining  pawns 
two  squares,  the  former  may  capture  the  same  as  if  the 
hostile  man  had  only  been  moved  one  square.  This  is  called 
"taking  a  pawn  in  passing."  or  "  en  passant"  for  which  the 
abbreviation  is  e.  p.  The  privilege  of  capturing  en  passant 
and  the  respective  liability  to  being  captured  in  that  way 
is  absolutely  confined  to  pawns.  A  pawn  on  reaching  the 
eighth  square,  counting  from  the  front  row  of  the  same 
color,  may  be  promoted  into  any  piece  of  the  same  color, 
excepting  the  king.  A  player  may  therefore  have  two  or 
more  queens,  three  or  more  rooks,  knights,  or  bishops,  si- 
multaneously on  the  board  in  the  course  of  the  game.  Ac- 
cording to  the  code  of  laws  of  the  British  Chess  Association 
of  186'3  a  player  has  the  oiition  of  allowing  such  a  pawn  to 
remain  unmovable,  but  liable  to  capture.  The  practical 
utility  of  such  a  case  is  liardly  likely  to  arise  in  actual  play, 
and  this  law  is  only  of  importance  in  reference  to  construc- 
tion of  problems. 

Modern  Style  and  an  Old  Masterpiece. — It.  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  any  douljt,  chiefly  through  the  best  practical 
examples  of  modern  masters  and  the  more  recent  researches 
of  theorists,  that  scientifically  correct  play  must  be  based 
on  steady  development  and  circumspection  with  the  view 
of  holding  the  lialance  of  position  at  all  points  without  sac- 
rificing any  material,  and  that  the  first  move  or  the  attack 
is  only  sufficient  to  secure  a  draw,  which  by  best  ijlay  on 
both  sides  should  be  the  legitimate  result.  It  is  also  now 
generally  accepted  that  the  king  is  a  strong  piece  both  for 
attack  and  defense,  and  early  aggressions  in  his  direction 
are  mostly  premature.  Yet  the  slightest  strategical  fault 
will  often  justify  brilliant  sacrifices  of  heavy  material  that 
will  result  in  the  recovery  of  more  valualile  force,  or  even  in 
checkmating  the  ojiponenl.  Theoretiral  analyses  and  |irae- 
tical  expositions  of  masters  have  often  produced  charming 
complications  of  that  description,  which  will  always  prove 
most  entertaining  to  the  student.  One  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  character  is  the  subjoined  game,  which  was 
played  between  I'rof.  Andorssen.  one  of  the  worlil's  cham- 
pions about  forty  years  ago,  and  lierr  Dufresne,  one  of  the 
strongest  players  of  that  time  and  a  distinguished  chess 


author.  The  opening,  an  "Evans  gambit,"  is  named  after 
its  inventor,  Capt.  Evans,  the  word  gambit  meaning  the 
early  sacrifice  of  a  pawn  for  the  attack. 

(-represents  the  word  "to,"  ch  "check,"  dbl  ch  "double 
check,    dis  ch  "  discovered  check,"  and  x  "  takes.") 


A.  Anderssen. 

WHITE. 

1.  P-K4 
3.  KKt-B3 

3.  B-B4 

4.  P-QKt4  (a) 

5.  P-B3 

6.  P-Q4  (c) 

7.  Castles 

8.  Q-Kt3 

9.  P-KS 

10.  R-Ksq 

11.  B-R3 

12.  QxP 

13.  Q-R4 

14.  QKt-Q3 

15.  Kt-K4 

16.  BxQP 

17.  Kt-B6  ch  (j) 

18.  PxP 

19.  QR-Qsq(i-) 

20.  RxKtch 

21.  QxQPch 

22.  B-B5  dbl  ch 

23.  B-Q7ch 

and  mates  next  move  (m). 


5. 
6. 


J.  Dufresne. 

BLACK. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  QKt-B3 

3.  B-B4 

4.  B  x  KtP  (6) 
B-R4 
PxP 

7.  P-yO  (<I) 

8.  y-B3 

9.  q-Kt3  (e) 

10.  KKt-K3 

11.  P-Kt4  (/) 

12.  yR-Ktsq 

13.  B-Kt3  ig) 

14.  B-Kt2 

15.  y-B4  (h) 

16.  y-R4  (J) 

17.  PxKt 

18.  R-Ktsq 

19.  QxKt 

20.  Kt  X  R  (I) 

21.  KxQ 

22.  K-Ksq 


NOTES. 

(a)  This  move  constitutes  the  gambit  named  above,  and  it  leads  to 
a  variety  of  most  interesting  combinations  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice. 

\b)  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  gambit  ought  to  be  refused  by 
B-Kt3,  and  no  doubt  black  obtains  at  least  an  equal  game  by  that 
retreat. 

ic)  The  Russian  master,  Tschigorin.  prefers  castling  at  this  junc- 
ture to  the  present  more  hazardous  attacking  line,  which  gives  up 
another  pawn.  The  latter  was,  however,  in  general  favor  among  ex- 
l)erts  at  the  time  this  game  was  played. 

(di  Herr  Dufresne's  favorite  defense,  but  PxP  has  been  since  es- 
tablished as  superior,  though  it  still  leaves  white  with  a  ver3'  strong 
attack. 

((■ )  9  .  .  .  Kt  X  P  would  at  least  lose  a  piece  bv  10  R-K  sq,  10  P-Q3  : 
11  KtxKt  (the  attack  might  also  be  couiinued  with  11  B-KKt5) ;  11 
.  .  .  P  X  Kt ;  13  Q-R4  eh  and  wins. 

(/)  Castling  was  undoubtedly  preferable.  The  counter-attack  is 
premature. 

(fli  He  could  not  castle  now  on  account  of  the  reply  B  x  Kt,  winning 
a  piece. 

i/i  I  Loss  of  time,  which  was  of  great  importance  in  thi.'^  precarious 
position  ;  1.5  .  .  .  Kt-Q.'i  ;  16  KKt-KtO,  10  Kt-K:j ;  17  BxP,  17  Q-R4 
was  probably  his  best  resource 

(;*)  The  queen  was  now  in  danger  by  Kt-Bfi  ch. 

( J)  The  initiation  of  a  most  elegant  and  profound  combination. 

{k)  The  key-move  to  one  of  llie  most  beautiful  problems  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  in  actual  play. 

(/)  Even  if  he  had  divined  white's  magnificent  plan,  which  more 
clearly  reveals  itself  on  the  next  move,  he  ct^nld  not  have  saved  the 
game,  for  if  20  .  .  .  K-Qso.  SI  RxQPeh.  21  K-B  sq  (best,  or  if  21 
.  .  .  K  X  R  white  soon  forcesmatc  by  B-B5  dbl  eh>.  22  R-08  eh.  and  i( 
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S2  .  .  ,  Kt  X  R  ;  -23  Q-QT  c)i  and  mntes  iu  two  more  moves,  while  if  22 
.  .  .  K  X  R  :  -'a  B  I!.",  .lis  cli  mid  wins, 
(m)  Wherever  ilie  kiut;  moves  to  the  reply  B  x  Xt  cfTects  mate. 

\V.  SteI-MTZ. 

Chest,  or  Tlio'rax :  the  part  of  the  liody  between  the 
neck  unci  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  fonicul  casement  formed  of 
bones  and  eartihijjes  joined  togetlier  by  mnscles  and  other 
soft  tissues.  It  contains  tlie  heart  and  tlie  great  blood-ves- 
sels, the  hings,  cpsophai^ns.  various  nerves,  and  other  less 
important  structures.  The  windpipe  and  the  venous  trunks 
of  tlie  head,  nick,  and  arms  enter  the  upper  |)ortion.  which 
is  liounded  liy  tlie  top  of  tlie  .sternum  in  front,  by  the  first 
rib  at  the  sides,  and  by  the  first  tlioi-acic  vertebra  beliind. 
In  the  expanded  Jiart  of  tlie  chest  are  the  lungs,  one  to 
either  side,  and  in  the  space  bctw(!en  the  lungs,  more  toward 
the  front  than  the  back,  is  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels 
leading  to  and  leaving  it.  This  portion  of  the  chest  is 
bounded  by  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  and  the  ribs 
in  front,  by  the  ribs  at  the  side,  and  by  the  thora<'ie  portion 
of  the  sj>ine  beliind.  Tlie  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is 
closc'd  by  the  diaphragm,  a  musculo-niembranous  structure 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  sternum  in  front,  the  ribs  at  tlie 
sides,  and  the  spine  behiml.  The  diaphragm  arches  upward 
into  the  thorax,  but  moves  up  and  down  with  the  respirations. 

The  thorax,  as  a  whole,  is  broitder  from  side  to  side  than 
from  before  backward.  It  changes  its  shape  with  the 
breathing,  becoming  exjianded  by  the  elevation  of  the  ster- 
num and  ribs  during  inspiration,  and  contracted  and  de- 
pressed during  expiration.  In  pure  abdominal  breathing 
the  external  shape  of  the  thorax  changes  but  little,  while 
internally  the  capacity  is  increased  and  decreased  by  tlie 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  arching  diaphragm. 

neforinities  of  the  thorax  are  very  common,  and  usually 
result  from  disease  aft'ecling  the  bones  in  early  childhood', 
such  as  rickets.  .V  markeil  form  of  rachitic  or  rickety  de- 
formity is  that  known  as  "chicken-breast."  in  which  tlu' 
chest  is  compressed  laterally,  and  tlie  sternum  and  anterior 
margins  of  the  ribs  may  lie  made  to  protrude.  With  per- 
sons who  suffer  with  very  long  abdominal  disease  during 
childhood,  tlie  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  frequently  much 
ex|>aiuled  :  in  individuals  of  jihthisical  tendency  the  chest  is 
prone  to  be  flatteiu'd  and  elong.-ited.  The  potent  cause  of 
deformity  of  the  chest,  which  has  frequently  been  over- 
looked, is  the  '■  mouth-breathing,"  resulting  from  chronic 
nasal  disease  in  childhood.  The  insufficient  chest  expan- 
sion leads  to  gradual  deformity  of  the  chest,  resembling 
"chicken-breast."  In  spinal  disease,  partioularlv  in  kypho- 
sis or  hunchback,  marked  deformities  occur.  Emphy.senia 
and  asl hum  lead  to  a  barrel-like  deformation  of  the  chest. 
Chest  deformities  while  they  are  found  resulting  from  dis- 
ease may  also  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  disease  liy  in- 
terfering with  ]iroper  bn-athing  and  circulation.  Such 
effects  may  be  obviated,  and  the  deformities  themselves 
may  be  removed  by  systemic  exercise  and  by  general  care 
of  the  health.  Willi.vm  PEri'EK. 

C'llP.s'ter,  or  riiesh'irp  :  a  maritime  county  of  England  ; 
bounded  X.  by  Lancashire,  from  which  it  is  separated  liy 
the  Mersey,  N.  E.  by  Yorkshire.  K.  by  Derbyshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, S.  by  Shropsliirc  and  Denbighshire,  W.  by  Flint- 
shire, and  N.  \V.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  It  has  a  coast  on  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  anil  .Mer.sey.  Area, 
1,027  s(|.  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  well  wood- 
ed; the  soil  is  a  fertile  clayey  or  sandy  loam  adapted  to 
grazing  and  dairy  farming.  The  surface-rock  is  new  red 
sandstone.  The  chief  rivers  besides  the  Mereey  are  the  Dee 
and  Weaver.  Coal,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  the  county. 
Salt  is  mined  in  large  (piaiitities.  Here  arc  many  exten- 
sive dairies;  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  annually  is  esti- 
mated at  about  l.'i.OOO  lon.s.  Chester  has  a  good  system  of 
canals  and  is  traversed  by  several  railways.  Capital.  Ches- 
ter. The  other  chief  towns  arc  JIacclesfield,  Stockport,  and 
I!irkenhead.  In  828  A.  n.  Egbert  annexed  Chester  to  his 
kinirdom.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  it  into  a  county 
palatine.     Poji.  (18i)l)  T:i0.0r)2. 

Chester:  an  episcopal  city  of  England;  capital  of  the 
county  of  Cheshire  :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee;  22  miles 
from  the  sea  and  10  miles  S.  ,S.  E.  of  Liverpool  (see  map  of 
England,  ref.  H-F).  It  has  a  large  railway  station  at  which 
sevi'ial  lilies  of  railways  cimvcrge.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
rocky  sandstone  elevatiim.  and  is  entirely  inclosed  within 
ancient  and  massive  walls,  nearly  2  miles  in  length.  In  the 
four  principal  streets  are  to  be  seen  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  town.  The  space  in  front  of  the  seconil  stories 
of  the  houses,  which  are  used  for  shops,  forms  a  covered  way 


for  foot-pa.ssengcrs  calle<l  the  "  rows."  Chester  has  an  old 
and  massive  sandstone  cathedral  87.5  feet  long,  with  a  tower 
127  feet  high.  Among  its  other  edifices  are  a  castle  and  St. 
John's  church,  the  latter  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
6!)8  A.  D.,  and  now  partially  in  ruins.  Here  is  a  stone  bridge 
across  the  Di'c  with  a  single  arch  200  feet  in  span.  Chester 
has  a  public  library,  a  inuseuni.  and  a  theater.  It  returns  a 
member  to  Parliament.  There  are  lead  and  iron  works, 
and  shoes  are  manufactured.  Cheese,  coal,  copjier,  and  cast 
iron  are  exported  from  this  point  by  the  river,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels.  Chester  occujiies  the  site  of  an 
important  Koman  .station  called  Deva  (or  Uevaiia)  Castra. 
Poji.  (1891)  37,105. 

Chester:  a  port  of  entry;  post-village  and  township  of 
Lunenburg  co..  Nova  Scotia ;  4.5  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Halifax  ; 
on  Chester  Hasin,  which  is  studded  with  numerous  islands 
(see  map  of  (Quebec,  etc.,  ref.  3-K).  Its  niauufactures  and 
fisheries  are  inijiortant.  The  village  of  Chester  Basin.  5 
miles  distant,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  beauty.     Pop.  8,000. 

Chester:  city;  capital  of  Kandolph  co.,  111.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  10-D);  on  Wab..  Chest, 
and  West.  H.  R.,  and  on  the  Mississippi  river;  76  miles  below 
.St.  Louis.  It  is  the  shipping-point  for  the  Chester  coal-fields. 
It  has  rolling-mills,  foundries,  flour-mills,  and  an  elevator. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,.580;  (1890)  2,708. 

Chester;  a  city  (incorporated  in  18GG):  Delaware  co.,  P.a. 
(for  location  of  countv,  see  map  of  Pennsvlvania.  ref.  6-.I) ; 
on  H.  and  ().,  Phil,  and  Kead.,  and  Phil.,  W.  and  B.  U.  Rs., 
and  on  the  Delaware  river ;  1.5  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1643,  and  is  the  oldest  town 
in  the  State.  In  Chester  are  fine  schools,  16  churches,  large 
ship-yards,  and  manufactures  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
metals,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy  is  in  the 
city.  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  in  Ujiland,  and 
Swartlimore  College  (Friends)  a  short  distance  outside  the 
city.  Adjacent  are  the  boroughs  of  L'liland  and  South 
Chester,  which  have  considerable  manufactories.  Pop.  (1880) 
14.997;  (1890)20,226.  Editor  of  "Ti.mes." 

Chester:  town;  capital  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  .South  Carolina,  ref.  4-E) ;  65  miles 
X.  X"^.  W.ot  Columbia,  the  State  capital ;  is  in  a  cotton-rais- 
ing region.     Pop.  (1880)  1.899  ;  (1890)  2,703. 

Chester:  town;  Windsor  co.,Vt.;  on  the  Williams  river, 
and  the  Rutland  Division  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway; 
39  miles  S.  E.  of  Rutl.-md  (see  map  of  Vermont,  ref.  7-C). 
Here  are  manufactures  of  chair  stock,  lumlier.  soapstone  fin- 
ish, and  a  fiin'  soapstone  quarry.  Pop.  of  townshiji  (1880) 
1.901  ;  (1890)  1.787. 

Chester,  Col.nv  M. :  conmiander  l'.  S.  navy;  b.  in  Con- 
necticut in  184.5;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  en- 
sign in  1863.  He  served  in  the  steamer  Richmond  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5,  1864,  and  was  commended 
"for  coolness  and  courage"  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  ves.sel.  ('apt.  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  in  his  official  report 
to  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Rich- 
mond in  the  battle.  Was  hydrographic  in.spector  of  the 
coast  survey  1881-8.5. 

Chester,  Joskpu  Lkmi'Kl:  anticpiary;  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn..  Apr.  30, 1821.  He  has  publisheil  (ireinivotid  Coitvfery, 
and  oilier  Poems  (\S-l'i);  a  treatise  on  The  Law  of  Repulsion 
(1853) ;  EdncatioiKil  Lawsof  Viiyhiia,  etc.  (1854), and  other 
works.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  publication  of  all 
the  marriage,  burial,  and  baptismal  registers  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  annotations.     D.  in  London,  Jlay  28,  1882. 

Chester  Court-house,  S.  C. ;  .See  Chestick. 

Ches'lerlleld  :  a  town  of  Derbyshire.  England;  24  miles 
by  railway  X.  X'.  E.  of  Derby  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  8-11). 
It  has  a  church  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  re- 
markable twisted  spire  230  feet  high.  Here  are  mi'iiufac- 
tures  of  silk  and  cotton  stnlT.s,  laces,  hosiery,  earthenware, 
and  niachinerv.  Mines  of  coal,  lead,  and  iron  arc  worked 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  (1891)  13,24'2. 

Chesterfield  Inlet:  along  and  narrow  inlet  of  British 
America;  extends  westward  from  the  northern  part  of  Hud- 
son's Bay.  It  is  about  2.50  miles  long,  and  25  miles  wide  at 
the  broadest  ]iart.     It  incloses  ntany  islands. 

Chesterfield.  Philii'  Doumer  Staniioi'e.  Fourth  Earl  of ; 
an  English  author  and  courtier  distinguished  for  his  wit 
and  politeness;  b.  in  London,  Sept.  22.  1694.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Pliili|>  the  third  earl  and  Elizabeth  Saville, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax.     He  studied 
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at  Cambridge,  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  in  1714,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1715.  In  172G  he 
inherited  the  eai-ldom  and  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  became  an  eloquent  debater,  and  gained  distinction  by 
his  graceful  manners  and  fine  taste.  In  1733  he  married 
Jlelusina  Schulemburg.  Countess  of  Walsingham.  He  was 
a  strenuous  oppcment  of  Sir  Robert  W'alpole  about  17o4— 40, 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1745,  and  one 
of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  in  1746.  He  resigned 
office  in  1748.  lie  was  intimate  with  Pope.  Swift,  Voltaire, 
anil  Bolingbroke.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  is  founded 
chiefly  on  his  Letters  to  his  Son  (1774),  the  style  of  which  is 
much  admired.  "Take  out  the  immorality,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, "and  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  everv  gentle- 
man."    D.  Mar.  34,  1773. 

Chestertotvil :  seaport;  capital  of  Kent  co.,  Md.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  JIaryland.  ref.  2-G) ;  on  Bait, 
and  Del.  Bay,  and  on  the  right  (west)  bank  of  Chester  river; 
about  30  miles  in  a  direct  line  E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Washington  College.   Pop.  (1880)  2,359 ;  (1890)  3,632. 

Chestnut.  ches'nQt  (in  Lat.  castanea  :  Fr.  chdtciigne):  a 
forest-tree  of  the  family  Ciipulifene.  The  genus  Castanea 
is  distinguished  !iy  having  sterile  flowers  interruptedly  clus- 
tered in  long  and  naked  cylindrical  catkins,  and  coriaceous 
and  farinaceous  ovoid  nuts  inclosed  in  a  hard  and  prickly 
four-valved  involucre.  The  Castanea  satira  is  a  large  tree 
growing  wild  in  Europe,  while  its  variety  amerieana  grows 
in  the  V.  S.  froui  Maine  to  Michigan  and  Alabama.  It  |ire- 
fers  a  dry.  light  soil,  and  usually  grows  in  hilly  districts. 
It  has  oblong-lanceolate  and  pointed  leaves,  serrate  with 
coarse  pointed  teeth,  and  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides. 
Each  involucre  (called  the  bur)  contains  from  one  to  three 
edil)le  nuts,  often  compressed  and  flattened  on  one  or  both 
sides.  The  wood  is  light  and  coarse-grained,  but  durable, 
is  a  valuable  material  for  fences,  and  is  much  prized  for  fin- 
ishing rooms.  The  chestnut  is  an  ornamental  and  stately 
tree,  and  in  Europe  attains  a  great  age.  A  chestnut-tree 
on  Mt.  Etna  was  celebrated  for  its  longevity,  and  is  said  to 
have  measured  300  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut  is  larger  than  that  which  grows  in  the  U.  S. 
Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food  in  France  and 
other  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  where  they  are  culti- 
vated and  used  either  roasted  or  boiled.  The  best  variety 
of  French  chestnuts  is  called  mnrron.  The  chinquapin 
(Castanea  j)umita)  is  a  small  tree  indigenous  in  the  Southern 
U.  S.  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  Indian  Territory,  and 
Texas.  The  nuts  are  good  to  eat,  but  are  not  so  large  as 
chestnuts.  The  genus  cajitanopsis  includes  fourteen  species 
of  chestnut-like  Asiatic  and  West  American  trees,  of  which 
C.  chrysophijtta,  an  evergreen  Californian  species,  and  C. 
argentea  of  Java  are  good  representatives. 

Chetimaoires  Lake,  or  (iraiul  Lake :  in  the  southern 
part  of  Louisiana,  between  the  parishes  of  St.  3Iary"s  and 
St.  Martin's.  It  is  about  40  miles  long;  too  shallow  for 
navigation.     It  is  an  expansion  of  the  Atcliafalaya  Bayou. 

Cheto'pa:  a  city;  Labette  co.,  Kan.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  8-J) ;  21-  miles  X.  of  the  Ind- 
ian Territory  line ;  on  Mo.,  Kan.  and  Tex.  and  ^lo.  and 
Pac.  H.  Hs..  and  on  the  Neosho  river.  It  has  fiour-mills, 
a  foundry,  2  fine  school-buildings,  4  churches,  and  electric 
lights,  etc.  A  fine  building-stone  is  found  iinmediatelv 
S.  of  the  city.     Pop.  (1880)  1.305  ;  (1890)  3.265 ;  (1895)  2,040. 

Editor  of  "  Advance." 

Clicvalier,  slu-vaa'li-ay',  Michel:  political  economist; 
1).  at  Limoges,  France,  Jan.  13,  1806.  He  was  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1833  to  examine  the  American  railroads,  and  pub- 
lished in  1836  Letters  on  Xortli  Atnerirri.  Among  his  im- 
portant works  is  one  entitled  On  tlie  Material  Interests  of 
Frana:  (1838).  He  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  College  of  l<rance,  and  in  1841  chief  engineer  of  mines. 
He  was  deprived  of  these  places  by  the  republicans  in  1848, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Xapoleon  in  1852;  wrote  on  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  against  socialism.  In  1851  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institute.  He  was  the  author  of  History 
and  Description  of  llie  Wai/s  of  Communication  in  the 
UniteiJ  States  (3  vols..  1840-42);  'Me.rieo.  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern (1863),  and  other  work.s.  D.  in  Montiiellier,  Nov.  28, 
1879. 

CherailX-de-Frise.  shc-vo  de-freez' :  a  French  military 
term  used  als.i  in  English;  applied  to  large  and  strong 
pieces  of  timber,  from  which  wooden  or  iron  spikes  [jrojcct 


in  various  directions.  They  are  employed  to  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  cavalry  or  of  a  storming-party  in  a  fortified  place. 
Sometimes  the  cheval-de-frise  consists  of  an  iron  tube.  6 
feet  long,  in  which  there  are  twelve  holes.  The  same  num- 
ber of  spears  are  kept  in  the  tube,  and  when  required  for 
use  are  inserted  in  the  holes. 

Chevaux-legers,  -kT'^ha'  (i.  e.  light  horse) :  a  company 
of  light  cavalry  created  by  Henry  IV..  and  used  by  him  as  a 
kind  of  household  troojis.  The  company  consisted  origi- 
nally only  of  240  men,  all  noblemen,  and  ranked  next  the 
ijarde  du  corps.  Afterward  several  other  companies  were 
added,  and  the  name  became  very  celebrated  until,  in  1779, 
it  disappeared  from  the  French  army-rolls,  the  companies 
having  been  incorporated  with  the  regular  regiments  of 
dragoons.  Meanwhile  the  name  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
not  only  the  minor  jjrinces  of  Germany  but  even  Austria 
created  companies  of  clievaux-legers.  The  name  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  accounts  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
was  much  used  in  Germany,  but  has  now  disappeared  there 
too. 

Cheveriis,  shev'c-rus.  or  (Fr.  pron.)  shev'riis'.  Jean  Loris 
AxxE  Madeleine  LEFEnvRE,  D.  I).:  a  French  cardinal  and 
philanthropist;  b.  at  JIayenne,  Jan.  28.  1768.  Imprisoned 
by  the  revolutionists,  he  fled  to  England  on  his  release  in 
1793;  surrendered  his  fortune  to  his  relatives  and  migrated 
to  Boston  in  1796  as  a  missionary.  Here  he  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people  by  his  kindly  relations  to  Protestants,  who 
aided  him  in  building  churches,  by  his  humane  work  among 
the  poor  and  those  stricken  by  pestilence,  by  his  self-impover- 
ishing generosity,  and  by  his  support  of  educational  institu- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Athena-um  ; 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Boston,  Mass..  in  1808  ;  returned  to 
France  in  1833  on  account  of  his  liealth ;  was  made  Bisliop 
of  Montauban ;  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1836,  and  a  car- 
dinal in  1835.  D.  in  Bordeaux.  July  19, 1826.  See  his  Life 
bv  J.  Huen-Dubourg  (Paris,  1837  ;  3d  ed.  1843  ;  Eng.  trans. 
Boston,  1839). 

Clieves,  eheevz,  Langdon,  LL.  D.  :  statesman  and  law}-er ; 
b.  in  AbbeviUe  district,  S.  C,  Sept.  17,  1776.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  1816.  and  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  one  session  (1814-1.5). 
In  this  position  he  voted  against  the  bill  to  recharter  the 
U.  S.  Bank  in  1815,  but  he  was  afterward  president  of  that 
bank  (1819-33) ;  also  a  supporter  of  nullification  in  South 
Carolina.     D.  in  Columbia,  June  25,  1857. 

Cliev'iot  Hills:  a  mountain-range  extending  along  the 
border  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  range  is 
about  35  miles  long.  Its  direction  is  nearly  X.  E.  and  S.  W. 
The  highest  point  is  Cheviot  Peak,  which  rises  2.676  feet 
■above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  which  the  range  is 
formed  are  porphyry,  trap,  and  mountain  limestone.  Grouse 
abound  on  these  hills,  which  afford  gooil  (lasture,  and  are 
grazed  by  sheep,  called  Cheviots,  which  are  famed  for  their 
wool.  Their  name  is  connected  with  the  ballad  of  Che\'y 
Chase  and  many  incidents  of  border  warfare. 

C'hevreill,  she-vrol',  ;\Iichel  EfGf;NE,  LL.  D. :  chemist; 
b.  at  Angers,  France,  Aug.  31.  1786;  published  in  1823 
Chemical  Researches  on  Fat  Snijstances  of  Animal  Orie/in, 
which  did  much  to  promote  industrii's.  and  became  director 
of  the  dyeworks  at  Goln-lin  in  1S24.  He  succeeded  Vauque- 
lin  as  Professor  of  Ajiplied  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of 
Xatural  History  in  1829.  He  publishe<l  in  1839  an  impor- 
tant work  On  the  Jjaw  of  the  Simultaneous  Contrast  of 
Colors  and  the  Distribution  of  Colored  Objects.  Among 
his  other  works  is  Lectures  on  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Art 
of  Dyeing  (1831).    D.  Apr.  10,  1889. 

Chevron,  shev  rtin  [Fr.,  rafter,  from  adcriv.  of  Lat.  caper, 
goat.  i.  e.  leap  of  a  goat] :  an  ornament  and  badge  of  rank 
of  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  of  liraid,  worn  on  the  sleeve,  de- 
riving its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  pair  of 
rafters.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  has  been  used  to  denote 
periods  of  service  in  the  ranks  (chevrons  d'anciennete)  or 
the  rank  of  non-commissioned  ofTicers.  The  corporals  and 
the  various  grades  of  sergeant  have  from  one  to  four  chev- 
rons, of  different  colors  in  difl'erent  branches  of  the  service. 

Chevron,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  representing  the  raf- 
ters of  a  house,  and  gc'nerally  denoiiug  the  foimdation  of 
ids  own  family  by  tlie  liea.cr.  The  chevron  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  ioined  at  the  top,  and  descending  to  the  extremity 
of  the  field  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  rafters. 

Chevron,  or  Zigzag  Molding,  in  architecture,  a  mold- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  chevrons.     In  general  it 
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is  c'huriicteristic  of  Xoriimu  architecture,  but  is  also  found 
during  the  transition  period  from  Nornmn  to  Early  Eng- 
lish. 

Chev'y  Chase:  one  of  the  most  famous  of  British  bal- 
lads, refountinj;  an  alTniy  between  the  Douglas  and  the 
Percy  on  the  Scottish  liord'er.  In  its  iireseiit  form  the  piece 
does  "not  seem  to  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv.  liut  a  much  earlier  version  exists  under 
the  title  Tin:  llunting  of  the  Cheriol.  Seeiikcat,  Specimens 
of  Early  Enylish  Literature,  part  iii. 

Revised  by  H.  A.  Beers. 

Chewiiik'.  Grniuiil  Finch.crTow'Iieo  IJiin'liii^(f(>i7o 

erythrtiiilUiiliiiKs):  i\.  very  cuninion  passerine  bird  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada:  glossy  black,  with  breast  and  abdomen 
white,  and  with  the  sides'and  lower  tail-coverts  rufous.  It 
nests  on  the  ground,  and  flics  with  a  peculiar  jerking  mo- 
tion. 

CJieyeiilie,  shi-cn':  city  and  railroad  center;  capital  of 
State  of  Wyonung  iind  of  Laramie  County  (for  location  of 
oountv.  see  ina|i  of  Wyoming,  ref.  12-L):  situated  100  ndles 
X.   of   Denver  and  olU  miles   \V.  of  Omaha.      Elevation, 


Capitol  of  Wyoming. 

6.075  feet.  It  has  the  main  railroad-shops  of  the  Union 
Pac.  R.  R.  system  (employing  (iOO  mechanics),  a  fine  capitol 
building,  water-works,  a"  beautiful  park,  three  artifu-ial 
lakes,  a" public  librarv,  and  a  $40,000  high-school  building. 
This  is  the  great  beef-growing  center,  the  shipping-point  for 
boef-cattlc  to  Eastern  markets,  and  the  supply  depot  for  the 
trade  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Pop.  (1880)  :i,4.56; 
(18!)(V)  ll.OOn.         '  Editor  OK  •■  Sun." 

Clipypiiiu's:  See  .\loox(;uiax  Indians. 

Clioyiic,  TnoMAs  Kki.lv.  I).  D. :  exegctical  scholar  and 
author":  b.  in  Loiiilon,  Sept.  18,  1811:  educated  at  Jlerchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  Worci'stcr  College,  Oxford :  Kenni- 
cot't  Hebrew  scholarship  ISIiiS;  I^isey  and  Ellert on  Hebrew 
scholarship  1864;  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee;  ordained  1804:  Oriel  Professor  of  Inteqiretation 
at  Oxford,  with  canonrv  of  Rochester  attached,  188f);  fellow 
of  Balliol  College  1SG8:  Bamplon  lecturer  1889.  Author  of 
Notes  and  Criticisms  on  the  lletircw  Text  of  Isaiah  (18()8) ; 
The  Book  of  Isaiah  ClironoiofiicaUy  Arranf/nl  (1870):  joint 
editor  of  The  Iluly  liihie  (.Vu'thorized  Version)  with  various 
Remhrinf/s  and  Readings  from  the  Best  Aiitliorilies{\H'Hi); 
The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  a  new  Translation  with  Commen- 
taries and  Appendices  (1880-81;  3d  ed.  1884):  Mirah  and 
Ilosea.  in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (IHBi^i):  Expo- 
sition of  Jeremiah  in  Pulpit  Commenlari/ (\f^'i-8i) :  The 
Bookof  Psalms,  translated  in  The  Parchment  Library  (iSS-l) ; 
Job  aiid  .S'o/oHi OH  (1887);  The  Bool:  uf  Psalms,  a  new  trans- 
lation with  coinmontarv  (ISaS) :  The  tlallowing  of  Criticism 
(1888):  Jeremiah,  his  lAfe  and  Times  (1888);  Aids  to  the 
Devout  Study  of  Criticism  (18il2).  Prof.  Cheyne  has  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  tlie  Encyclupa'dia  Britaimica, 
and  has  been  prominently  known  as  one  of  the  English 
representatives  of  Ewald's"  school  of  criticism  and  exegesis. 
In  18811  he  delivered  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  The  JIis- 
toncal  Origin  and  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Psalter,  which 
were  published  in  1890.  W.  S.  Perrv. 

C'hf'zy.  sha'vV.ec-.  Antoixe  LIconarI),  de:    b.  at  Neuilly, 
France,  Jan.  15,  1773 ;  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School 


of  Paris;  studied  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages under  de  Saey  and  Langlcs;  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company Xapoleon  to  Egypt  in  1799,  but  fell  sick  in  Toulon. 
anil  was  compelled  to  return  honu' ;  became  conservator  of 
the  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Xational  Library  in  1799. 
and  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  College  de  Eranco  in  1814. 
He  made  a  translation  of  Medschnun  and  Leila  in  1807, 
and  an  edition  and  translation  of  Sacuntala  in  1830.  IJ.  in 
Paris,  Aug.  31,  1832.  C.  R.  Laxmax. 

Cllliatissriirll' :  the  easternmost  of  the  four  districts  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  British  India:  between  lats.  17°  50' 
and  23  10  X.,  and  Ions.  83  30  and  85"  E.  Area,  25.013  sq. 
miles.  It  consists  of  tliree  districts,  Raipur,  Bilaspiu',  and 
Sambalpur,  and  thirteen  feudati.jry  slates,  the  latter  com- 
prising about  one-third  of  the  area.  Pop.  (1891)  3,537,350, 
of  wliom  about  62  per  cent,  are  Hindus. 

(iihindwa'ra :  a  district  of  Xerbudda.  Central  Provinces, 
British  India;  between  21°  25'  and  22'  50'  X.  lat.,  and  78" 
and  79  ;30  E.  Ion.:  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Salpura 
Mountains.  Area,  3,915  sq.  miles.  There  are  very  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  district,  and  coal  has  been  discovered  in 
great  abundance.  The  climate  of  the  upper  part  is  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  and  ice  frequently  forms  in  the  taidis. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  :!ii  inches.  Pop.  about 
400,000.  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Hindus.  The  principal 
town  and  administrative  center  is  Chhindwara,  situated  in 
the  wooded  district  and  among  the  hills  at  an  elevation  of 
2.200  feet.  It  is  a  favorite  European  health  resort.  Pop. 
10.000. 

Chiabrera,  kc'e-a'i-bra  raa,  Gabriello  :  an  Italian  lyric 
p.iet;  b.  at  Savona,  June  8,  1552.  Reaching  maturity  at 
a  tinu^  when  the  creative  force  in  Italian  literature  had 
nearly  spent  itself,  he  endeavored  to  find  new  insjiiration 
in  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  especially  Pindar  and  Anacreon. 
He  strove  to  imitate  the  grandeur  of  the  one,  the  grace  of 
the  other.  His  contemporaries  thought  him  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  esteemed  him  the  discoverer  of  new  poetic 
worlds.  In  fact,  however,  Iiis  verse  is  mainly  rhetoric,  and 
one  may  reail  far  in  it  without  finding  a  single  touch  of 
true  iinagination.  His  greatest  success  was  in  his  lunnerous 
odes  and  canzoni,  above'all  in  his  canzonefte.  IIisattem|)ts 
at  epic  poetry,  in  imitation  of  N'ergil  and  Homer,  La  Ootiade, 
La  Firenze,  VAmadeide,  II  Ruggiero,  had  comparatively 
little  clTect  even  in  his  own  time,  and  are  now  almost  unread- 
able. His  twenty-two^oeme//i'  on  profane  subjects  and  four- 
teen on  sacred  subjects  are  equally  impossible.  I).  Oct.  14, 
1637.  See  Vita  de  G.  C7uV;i;f)fl,"by  himself  (Milan,  1821). 
His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  "series  Classici  Italiani 
(.Milan,  3  vols.,  1807-08).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Cliiapanecs:  See  Indians  of  Cextral  America. 

Chiapas,  chee-aa  paas :  a  state  in  the  southeast  fjart  of  the 
Mexican  confederation.  Area.  27,222  s<i.  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed X.  by  Tabasco,  E.  by  Guatemala,  and  W.  by  Tehuante- 
pec.  It  exports  cocoa  and  vanilla.  Extensive  and  i-emark- 
able  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  are  visible  at  Palenque  in  this 
state.     Pop.  (1895)  315,120."  Capital,  San  Cristobal. 

Chiari,  kw-aa  re'e  :  a  town  of  Italy ;  province  of  Brescia  : 
on  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Brescia;  11  nules  W.  of  the 
latter;  was  formerly  fortified  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  2-C).  It 
lias  several  churches  and  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics.  Poj). 
10,507. 

Chiari,  Giuseppe:  painter:  b.  in  Rome  in  1054:  pupil  of 
Gallianiand  JM.  Maratta  :  worked  in  the  church  of  Moiitc- 
santo.  Marcaioni  chapel.  S.  .Maria  del  SufTragio.  where  his 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  is,  and  in  .S.  John  Lateran.    I).  1727. 

Chiariiii.  kee-aa-rcene'e,  Bartolomeo:  Italian  sculptor 
who  lived  about  1560.  In  company  with  Benvenuto  Torelli 
he  carved  the  wood  bas-reliefs  in  the  choir  of  S.  Severino  at 
Xaples. 

Cliiarini.  Marc  Axtonio:  Bolo^nese  painter;  1).  16.52; 
pupil  of  Era  Quaino  and  Domcnico  Santi.  Painted  at 
Slodena,  Milan,  Lucca,  and  Vienna,  with  a  great  reputation 
for  perspectives,  architectural  subjects,  arabesques,  ami 
ceilings.     1).  1730. 

Cliiarnsciiro,  kec-aa'ro-skooro  fital..  from  a  union  of  the 
two  words  meaning  light  and  dark]:  a  combination  of 
light  and  dark  in  a  p'ainting;  a  drawing;  a  print  from 
wood-cut  or  metal,  and  the  like.  The  term  is  especially  iiseil 
for  the  design  in  light  and  ilark  of  a  painting,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  color-design  and  from  its  merit  as  a  piece 
of  accurate  drawing.    Thus  a  picture  may  be  said  to  be  poor 
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and  cold  in  color,  but  valuable  as  a  piece  of  chiaroscuro — 
that  is  to  sav.  the  comljinatiim  of  light  and  dark  parts  and 
of  different  'degrees  of  light  and  dark  is  praised.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  chiaroscuro  is  not  truthful  or  not  accu- 
rate, meaning  that  the  svstem  of  light  and  dark  in  the  pic- 
ture is  not  tliat  of  nature;  but  probably  this  is  an  erroneous 
use  of  the  term,  as  chiaroscuro  is  an  exclusively  artistical 
expression.  It  might  be  better  to  say  that  the  chiaroscuro 
is  fine,  but  not  taken  from  tlie  light  and  shade  of  nature. 

Russell  Sturgis. 

Chiaroscuro  Prints :  prints  in  two  or  more  colors  made 
from  woud-culs  bv  tlie  use  of  two  or  more  blocks,  each  with 
a  different-colored  ink.  These  were  common  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  use  of  them  was  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England. 

Chiasma :  See  Decussatios. 

Chiavari,  kc'e-aavaa-roe :  a  town  of  Italy;  province  of 
Genoa ;  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sturla ; 
24  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Genoa  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  4-C).  The 
streets  are  bordered  with  arcades  and  well-l)uilt  houses. 
The  town  is  inclosed  by  cultivated  hills,  and  has  many 
handsome  villas  in  the  environs.  Here  are  several  palaces 
and  three  churches;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  lace,  furni- 
ture. Fishing  is  carried  on  and  marble  is  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.     Pop.  12,066. 

ClliavisteUi.  ke"e-aVvees-telle"e,  Jacopo  :  b.  1621 ;  d.  1698 ; 
Florentine  painter ;  pupil  Fab.  Boschi  and  Baccio  del  Bianco ; 
work  of  his  is  in  the  prefecture  and  in  various  churches  in 
Florence. 

Chibclias  and  Cliibfliaii  Aiitiqnlties:  The  ancient  na- 
tion of  the  Chibehas  uccuijiod  the  territory  about  tlie  head- 
waters of  the  JIagdalena  river  in  Xew  Granada  (see  Ixdiaxs 
OF  South  America);  but  more  or  less  remote  branches  of 
the  stock  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  present  republic  of 
Colombia,  and  remains  attributable  to  them  are  found  scat- 
tered over  a  great  pai't  of  this  area. 

Bnildiiigs. — Both  the  domestic  and  public  edifices  of  the 
Chibehas  were  usually  of  perishable  materials,  as  wood  and 
plaster,  so  that  in  their  territory  remnants  of  stone  struc- 
tures are  rare.  A  few  sites,  however,  are  mentioned  where 
such  have  been  found.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  is 
in  the  valley  of  San  Augustin.  Here  the  ruins  of  various 
small  teni[)ies  or  iidoratorios  have  been  discovered.  They 
are  constructed  partly  underground,  walls  and  roof  lieing  of 
large  slabs  of  a  coinpact  ferruginous  sandstone,  carefully 
dressed,  and  bearing  figures  carved  in  relief.  The  interior 
chamber  is  rectangular,  about  7  feet  in  height,  and  12  feet 
by  10  in  area.  In  the  vicinity  many  large  and  curious  stone 
images  have  been  met  with,  carved  with  considerable  ex- 
pression and  with  a  marked  and  varied  individuality.  They 
have  a  family  likeness,  being  short  and  thick,  about  4  feet 
high,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  apparently  in- 
tended to  strike  terror  into  the  observer. 

Sepiilchers. — In  most  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  upper 
Magdalena  and  its  branches  liurial-mounds  from  5  to  30  feet 
in  height  were  numerous.  They  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  European  settlers  at  an  early  date,  as  they  were  found 
to  contain  an  abundance  of  precious  metal — gold  and  silver 
— which  had  been  buried  with  the  dead.  Gold  was  especial- 
ly frequent,  tlie  forms  into  which  it  had  been  worked  being 
figurines,  cups  and  vases,  personal  ornaments,  and  utensils. 
T^ierc  have  been  instances  reported  where  !?.50,000  worth  of 
this  metal  have  been  extracted  from  a  single  tumulus.  The 
consequence  is  that  but  few  of  them  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  treasure-seekers,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
objects  in  metal,  and  for  those  only  for  their  money  value. 

Boclc  Insrriplionit. — Although  it  is  not  positively  known 
that  the  Chibehas  possessed  a  method  of  writing,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  the  paintings  and  carvings 
on  rocks  still  to  Hie  seen  in  their  territory  prove  that  at  least 
they  understood  a  developed  form  of  symbolic  script.  A 
number  of  such  have  been  mentioned  in  various  parts  of 
their  territory,  the  two  best  known  being  the  "  painted  rock  " 
at  Saliova  and  a  pyramidal  inscribed  rock  at  Ganieza.  on  the 
river  Cliicamocha.  Both  of  these  contain  figures  of  men 
and  of  animals,  especially  the  frog,  which  seems  to  liave 
played  an  important  part  in  Chilichan  mythology  as  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  the  waters.  The  monolithic  pyramid 
of  Gameza  is  believed  to  have  been  artificially  carved  into 
its  present  shape  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  some  important 
event  in  tribal  history.  Unfortunately,  an  accurate  cojiy  of 
the  inscription  has  not  been  pulilislied. 


Cali-ndar  Stones. — Another  and  peculiar  class  of  Chib- 
clian  antiquities  includes  what  have  perhaps  erroneously 
been  called  "  calendar  stones."'  These  are  small,  hard  stones, 
6  or  7  inches  in  length,  or  less,  carved  into  curious  shapes, 
with  flat  surfaces,  on  which  are  chiseled  in  low  relief  figures 
of  various  objects.  The  local  archaeologist  Duquesne,  and 
following  him  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  explained  these 
as  calendars,  and  the  figures  upon  them  as  day  and  month 
signs.  This  explanation  has  been  rejected  by  later  anti- 
quaries, who  prefer  to  regard  them  as  molds  on  which  thin 
plates  of  gold  were  hammered  so  as  to  present  in  the  metal 
the  figure  in  relief  on  the  stone.  To  this  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  figures  are  always  in  series  of  fives  on  the  stones. and 
that  they  are  not  varied,  but  are  repetitions  of  the  same,  a 
frog,  a  fish,  a  drum,  a  quiver,  etc.,  which  would  scarcely  be 
the  case  were  they  simply  molds  for  gold-beating.  Their 
real  purpose  has  therefore  not  been  decided. 

3Iefcd-work. — The  Chibehas  were  not  acquainted  with 
copper  or  bronze,  and  their  tools  and  weapons  were  of  stone 
or  wood.  The  rivers  of  their  country  are.  however,  rich  in 
gold,  and  this  they  acquired  unusual  skill  in  working.  They 
had  learned  the  art  of  smelting  and  chasing,  and  of  decora- 
tion in  both  low  and  high  relief.  Their  eye  for  symmetry 
of  form  was  excellent,  and  the  gold  vases  probably  showing 
the  most  correct  form  and  finest  workmanship  of  any  on 
the  American  continent  have  been  disinterred  from  their 
ancient  sepulchers.  They  were  one  of  the  few  American 
tribes  who  had  a  metallic  currency,  for  which  they  used 
flat  pieces  of  gold  valued  by  measure  and  not  weight. 

Pottery. — The  ceraiuic  art  had  lieeii  cultivated  by  the 
Chibehas  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  by  the  Peruvians. 
The  jars  and  vases  taken  from  the  ancient  mounds  are 
usually  in  a  grayish  clay,  finely  tempered,  symmetrical  in 
contour,  and  of  varied  designs,  all,  however,  presenting  an 
easily  recognizable  family  likeness.  They  rarely  imitate 
animal  forms,  and  in  this  respect  these  products  differ  from 
the  ware  brought  from  Pern. 

Al'tiiorities. — J.  Acosta.  Compendia  Historico  dc  JViieva 
Oraiiadii ;  P.  Perez,  Geograf'm  de  Bogota ;  E.  I'ricoechea, 
Antigitedades  jyeo-grenadinas.  D.  G.  Brintox. 

Cllica,  chee'ka :  a  resinous  dyestuff  used  to  give  an  orange- 
red  col6r  to  cotton.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of 
the  Bignonia  chica,  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco.  This  plant  is  a  cliniljer  with  bipinnate  leaves, 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  flowers  in  drooping  clusters. 

Cllica.  or  Plto :  a  fermented  liquor  luade  from  Indian 
corn  ill  some  parts  of  South  America,  and  similar  to  ordi- 
nary beer;  but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by  chew- 
ingthe  grains,  and  that  which  is  so  prepared  is  most  highly 
esteemed.  To  make  this  liquor  particularly  strong  and  well 
flavored,  they  pour  it  into  an  earthen  jar  which  contains 
beef;  and  having  made  the  jar  air-tight,  they  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  where  it  is  left  for  years.  On  the  birth  of  a  child 
it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  a  jar  of  cllica.  to  be  drunk  at 
the  same  child's  wedding.  Chica  has  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  is  very  intoxicating. 

Chicago:  city;  capital  of  Cook  co..  III.  (for  location,  see 
map  of  Illinois,  ref.  2-G);  the  largest  city  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  also  the  second  city  in  size  and  the  largest  interior 
city  in  the  U.  S. ;  on  Lake  Michigan  and  both  sides  of  the 
Chicago  river;  lat.  41"  53  6'  N..  Ion.  87'  36'  W.  from 
Greenwich  ;  911  miles  from  New  York,  811  from  Washing- 
ton, 915  from  New  Orleans,  and  2,450  from  San  Francisco. 
The  area  of  the  original  town  in  1830  was  2-55  sq.  miles:  in 
1847,  it  was  14-03  sq.  miles;  in  1864.  35-76  miles;  in  Dec, 
1887.  43-91  sq.  miles;  in  .lune.  1893.  186-72  sq.  miles. 

Site  and  Plan. — Its  original  site  was  a  narrow  sand  ridge 
extending  along  the  lake,  and  a  low  flat  prairie,  many  miles 
in  extent,  adjoining  it  on  the  W.  only  3  feet  higher  than  the 
river.  The  prairie  has  since  been  raised  to  a  uniform  grade 
of  10  feet  above  the  lake,  an  elevation  ainjile  for  perfect 
sewerage.  The  highest  part  of  the  city  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Humboldt  Park.  Within  the"  city  limits  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Jlichigan  extends  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  city 
stretches  along  the  lake  for  a  distance  of  24  miles,  touching 
the  State  line  of  Indiana  on  the  S.  E.  It  varies  in  width 
from  1<;.  to  W.  from  6  to  11  miles.  The  river  and  its  branches 
divide  the  city  into  what  are  called  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides,  of'  whii-h  the  west  division  contains  696.465  in- 
habitants, the  south  562.980,  and  the  north  ;i0S,212  (school 
census  of  1894).  That  part  of  the  city  touching  the  Imliana 
State  line  is  drained  by  Calumet  river.  The  priiu-ipal  branch 
of  this  stream  flows  northward  and  empties  into  Lake  Jlichi- 
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{jH!i.  Here  also  are  fouiirl  the  only  large  boilie;  of  water 
within  the  city  limits— Calumet  Lake,  a  little  more  than  3 
miles  in  length,  and  Ilyde  Lake.  Uotli  are  eonneeled  with 
Calumet  river,  and  Hyde  Lake  is  connected  with  Wolf  Lake, 
which  lies  partly  in  Chicago  and  partly  iu  Indiana. 

The  streets  of  the  city,  averaging  in  width  (JO  feet,  are, 
with  hnt  few  exceptions,  lai<l  out  at  riglit  angles,  running 
with  tlie  four  points  of  tlie  couiiiass.  Of  these  streets  and 
alleys  1,^10  miles  are  paved  and  1,2.50  partly  improved,  mak- 
ing in  all  2,406  miles  of  streets.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
4,253  miles  of  sidewalk  (including  parks)  averaging  17  feet 
in  width,  of  which  3,558i  are  of  wood,  252  stone,  and  441 
concrete.  There  are  6.050,:J06  lineal  feet  of  sewers,  83,471 
catch-biusins,  and  42,.522  manholes,  which,  with  the  cost  of 
repairing  and  denning,  have  cost  the  city  ^1 5.:) 7(1,945. 

The  business  center  is  comparatively  small,  occupying  an 
area  loss  than  a  mile  square,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  lake 
and  X.  and  W.  by  Chicago  river.  Here  are  situated  most  of 
the  great  railway  depots,  the  post-otlice,  the  court-house,  the 
board  of  trade  building  and  custom-house,  the  Art  Institute, 
the  principal  stores,  banks,  theaters,  and  hotels,  the  lofty 
structures  that  are  the  chief  architectural  features  of  the 
city.  The  chief  business  thoroughfares  within  this  area 
are  Michigan.  Wabash,  and  Filtli  Avenues,  .State,  Dearborn, 
Clark,  La  Salle,  Franklin,  and  Market  Streets,  all  running 
N.  and  .S.,  and  Lake,  Randolph,  Washington,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, Adams,  and  Jackson  .Streets,  extending  K.  and  \V.  The 
shipping  business  is  transacted  along  the  river  and  the  canal, 
the  former  having  a  frontage,  including  docks,  of  41  miles. 
Many  of  the  manufactories  are  situated  on  Canal  and  Cliii- 
ton  .Streets  W.  of  tlie  river,  also  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Chicago  river  and  its  northern  braneli,  and  in  tlie  soutlnvcsl- 
eru  part  of  the  city.  The  live-stock  and  meat  industry  is 
carried  on  at  the  Union  stock-yards,  extending  from  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  to  Forty-seventh  Street,  iu  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city. 

Grand,  Michigan,  Drexel.  and  Wjishingfon  Boulevards, 
Wabash,  Calumet,  and  Prairie  .Vvenues.  La  Salle,  Rush, 
Pine,  and  Cass  .Streets,  and  the  lake  shore  drive  contain 
many  of  the  most  attractive  and  costly  residences.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  architecture  and  in  the  building  mate- 
rial; brick  and  sandstone  are  used  extensively,  but  large 
houses  constructed  entirely  of  wood  are  found,  and  those 
of  all  descriptions  in  the  strictly  residence  quarters  are  de- 
tached, as  a  rule.  The  great  boulevards,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  a'lmirably  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  pri'si  nt.  and.  with  their 
roadways  separated  by  stretches  of  turf  and  brilliant  flower- 
beds, and  their  palatial  dwellings  surrounded  by  well-kept 
lawns,  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  business  streets, 
which  are  overcrowded,  and  show  the  effects  of  the  almost 
universal  use  of  soft  coal  for  manufacturing  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  fact  that  the  city  is  modern  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent: a  large  part  of  it  retains  its  suburban  character, 
and  in  the  more  recently  annexed  districts  there  are  farms, 
groves,  and  even  bits  of  unbroken  prairie,  but  in  the  older 
parts  enterprise,  good  taste,  and  a  lavish  outlay  of  money 
nave  combined  to  proiluce  effects  that  almost  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  picturescjuencss  obtained  only  by  age. 

Parks  and  Boulevards. — The  park  system,  including 
boulevarrls,  covers  an  area  of  2.605  acres.  The  principal 
parks  are  under  the  management  of  three  distinct  boards  of 
commissioners,  those  for  Lincoln  Park,  on  the  north  siile, 
for  the  west  parks,  and  for  the  south  parks.  Lincoln  Park, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  including  boulevards,  contains  305 
acres.  The  ground  is  undulating  and  beautifully  laid  out 
in  drives,  lawns,  and  avenues,  bordered  by  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  It  has  two  arlifnnal  lakes  and  a  lagoon  for 
boating.  It  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  among  which  the  most  striking  is  the  statue  by  St. 
(Jaudens  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  whic:h  cost  $50,000.  There 
are  also  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Grant,  bronze  statues  of 
.  Schiller,  Linne,and  La  Salle,  a  reclining  statue  of  Shakspeare, 
and  a  group  of  Indians.  The  west  parks  are  separately  dis- 
tinguished as  follows:  Douglas,  180  acres;  Garfield,  180 
acres;  and  Humboldt,  200  acres;  there  are  also  the  les.ser 
parks  of  Union,  \'ernon,  Wicke-s,  and  .lefferson.  The  south 
park  system  includes  the  famous  Jackson  Park,  where  the 
World's  ('ulumbiau  Hxposition  was  held,  containing  533 
a<;res;  Washington  Park,  371  acres;  Gage  Park.  20  acres; 
and  the  celebrated  Midway  Plaisance,  80  acres.  Oidv  one  of 
the  buildings  in  Jackson  Park  erected  for  the  World's  Fair 
remains  permanently,  the  Art  Building,  which  has  Ixicomo 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  The  above  system  of  parks 
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is  connected  with  a  chain  of  boulevards,  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  width,  which  with  the  lake  shore  drive  circles  the 
entire  city  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  driveways  in  the 
world,  over  65  miles  in  length.  Besides  the  parks  under  the 
mamigcment  of  the  boards,  the  following  snudl  parks,  con- 
taining from  1  to  5  acres,  scattered  through  the  city,  are 
controlled  by  the  commissioner  of  public  works:  Irving, 
Oak,  Kills,  (xreen  Bay.  Shedd's,  Jefferson  (town).  Ilolstein, 
East  End.  and  Congress  parks ;  and  Douglas  Jlonument, 
Aldine.  Biekerdike,  and  Washington  squares.  The  Lake 
Front  Park,  20  acres,  is  also  controlled  by  the  city. 

Draimii/e  Channel  and  Waterway. — The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  was  deepened  in  1868-71  at  a  cost  of  $3,300,- 
000  for  ilrainage  purposes,  the  Chicago  river  having  Ijccome 
greatly  contaminated  by  the  city  sewage:  but  the  canal 
was  not  made  sufficiently  large  to  carry  off  the  water,  and 
resort  was  had  to  pumping,  which  has  only  jjarlly  answered 
the  purpose.  After  several  years' agitation  and  discussion 
a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  new  waterway,  to  be  160 
feet  wide  and  at  least  16  feet  deep,  from  the  Chicago  river 
to  the  Desplaines,  ami  so  on  to  Joliet,  was  adopted,  and 
the  work  was  liegun  in  1891.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
.$22,000,000,  and  the  time  for  com)jletion  at  five  years. 

Wdlpr-imrks. — The  city  is  sup|)Iie,d  with  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  Pure  water  is  obtained  at  "cribs"  located  from 
2  to  4  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  conveyed  thence  to  the 
city  through  five  tunnels  under  the  lake.  It  is  distributed 
bv  seven  pumping  works  capable  of  supplving  the  citv  with 
2.jO,000,000  gals,  daily.  The  cost  of  the  system  to  Jan.  1, 
1H94,  including  lands,  buildings,  water-pipe,  tunnels,  cribs, 
and  machinery,  was  $21,888."345. 

liridi/es  and  Viaducts. — The  Chicago  river  is  spanned  by 
fifty-four  swinging  bridges,  of  from  200  to  250  feet  in 
length,  operated  by  steam.  Thirty-nine  viaducts  have  been 
constructeil  at  dangerous  railway  crossings,  the  longest  cost- 
ing $209,736.  Three  brick  tunnels  under  the  river  connect 
the  north  and  south  and  south  and  west  divisions  of  the 
city,  and  are  used  by  cable-cars  and  pedestrians. 

Lii/fifing. — The  city  has  45,749  street-lamps,  of  which  34,- 
843  are  ga.s,  10.677  gasoline,  and  329  oil.  It  lias  also  an  elec- 
tric plant  with  four  power  stations,  supplying  1,324  lights. 
The  cost  of  lighting  is  nearly  ^950.000  per  year. 

Public  liuildings. — The  U.  S.  Government  building,  oc- 
cupying an  entire  block,  and  erected  in  1880-84  at  the  cost 
of  nearly  $6,000,000,  was  so  badly  constructed  that  it  will 
have  to  be  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place — » 
bill  for  this  purpose  now  (1894)  pending  before  Congress.  The 
Bi>ard  of  Trade  building,  at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  Street,  covers 
an  area  of  200  by  1 74  feet,  and  is  built  of  gray  granite.  The 
great  Exchange  Hall,  the  largest  in  the  country,  is  174  by 
155  feet,  and  is  elegantly  embellished  with  decorations.  The 
court-house  and  city-hall  combined  was  erected  in  1879-81 
at  a  cost  of  over  .S4.IX)0.000.  It  is  a  handsome  and  impos- 
ing structure  340  by  210  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  with 
basement  and  attic,  in  the  Romanesque  and  Venetian  style 
of  architecture.  The  interior  is  finelv  decorated  and  fin- 
ished, the  floors  being  tiled  with  black  and  white  marble. 
The  east  half  is  used  as  a  county  building,  with  court  and 
office  rooms,  and  the  west  half  as  a  city-hall. 

Theliigh-building  period  began  in  1883-84,  the  first  one 
being  the  Home  Insurance  building,  ten  stories  high.  It  is 
called  the  "  Chicago  construction,"  and  consists  of  a  skele- 
ton construction  of  metal,  fire-proofed  by  masonry,  all  loads 
being  carried  story  by  story  on  the  columns.  They  are 
claimed  to  be  fire-proof,  wind-proof,  and  earthquake-proof. 
.•\mong  the  "sky-scrapers"  the  Masonic  Temple  is  the  high- 
est, being  twenty  stories  in  height,  and  cost  over  $2,000,- 
000.  It  contains  800  offices  and  desk-room  for  5,000  peo- 
ple. Other  tall  buildings  are  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple, 
which  cost  $1,100,000.  thirteen  stories  high,  the  new  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  building,  the  Unity.  Monadnock,  and  Old 
Colony  buildings,  and  the  Leiter  building,  404  by  140  fitet. 
The  Autlilorium  building  includes  an  opera-house,  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  4,000  [leople,  which  can  be  extended  to 
accommodate  7,000.  a  recital-hall,  stores,  1.36  offices,  a  tower 
observatory,  and  a  hotel  with  accommodations  for  4(X)  guests. 
It  has  a  total  frontage  on  Wabash  and  Michigan  .Vvenues 
and  Congress  Street  of  710  feet,  and  the  main  building  is 
ten  stories  in  height. 

Means  of  Communication. — Chicago,  being  the  terminus 
of  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway  of  the  U.  S..  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  is  practically  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  these  lines,  controlled  by  thirty-five 
different  corporations,  is  twenty-one,  and  they  bring  into  the 
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pity  the  products,  merchandise,  and  passengers  from  111,000 
miles  of  contributing  Hues.  These  lines  have  a  traclviige  of 
1.439  miles  irt  tlie  city;  tlie  six  principal  depots  are  the 
Union,  Wisconsin  Central.  Hock  Island,  Illinois  Central  (cost- 
ing over  $1,000,000),  Dearborn  or  Polk  Street,  and  the  Xorth- 
western.  From  these  stations  275  through  trains.  750  local. 
suburban,  or  accommodation  trains,  ami  over  500  freight 
trains  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Besides  the  railways,  the  carrying  trade  of  Chicago  is 
largely  shared  by  the  merchant  marine  service,  the  average 
number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  each  year  being  a 
little  over  10.000,  with  a  toniuige  of  5,.500,000.  These  include 
many  passenger  steamers,  which  connect  the  city  through 
Lake  Michigan  with  Lakes  Huron,  Superior,  and  Erie; 
through  the  Erie  and  Welland  Canals  with  the  ocean  :  and 
through  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  with  the  Mississippi 
river.  Intramural  transjiortation  is  facilitated  by  630  nnles 
of  street-railways,  83  of  wliich  are  operated  by  cable,  306  by 
horses,  and  333  by  electricity,  while  19  are  elevated. 

Churrhca. — There  are  64.S  churches,  divided  denomination- 
ally as  follows:  Methodist  Episcopal,  138;  Lutheran,  114; 
Roman  Catholic,  101;  Congregational,  73;  Baptist,  58; 
Presbyterian,  46;  Protestant  Episcopal,  38;  Jewish,  17: 
Reformed  Episcopal,  11 ;  and  all  others,  63. 

Edncatinnal  Institutions. — The  common  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  are  free  to  all.  The  expenditures 
for  1893  were  $4,563,840.  The  system  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board  of  education  and  city  superintendent,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  In  1893  there  were  330  school 
houses,  3,300  teachers,  to  whom  \V(n-e  paid  salaries  amount- 
ing to  $3,555,831,  and  an  enrollment  of  157,743  pupils. 
There  are  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school  departments, 
an  English  high  and  manual-training  school,  and  evening 
schools.  A  compulsoiT  education  law  is  in  force.  There  is 
also  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  public-school  gradu- 
ates desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  and  in  addition  to  the 
public  or  free  schools  there  are  numerous  kindergartens,  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  private  and  sectarian  schools.  The  old- 
est college  is  the  Northwestern'  University  (q.  v.).  The 
Armoiu'  Institute,  a  training-school  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education,  was  established  in  1801  by  Philip  D. 
Armour  and  his  family,  who  endowed  it  with  $1,700,000.  A 
spacious  and  substantial  building  has  been  erected,  175  bv 
65  feet,  five  stories  in  height,  with  rooms  for  library,  chemi- 
cal and  [ihysical  laboratories,  lectures,  and  recitations.  The 
Chicago  Athenanim,  called  "  The  People's  College,"  was  es- 
tablished in  1873.  It  is  oiiened  daily  and  Ave  evenings  each 
week  for  nine  months  each  year,  and  has  a  corps  of  thirty- 
three  teachers.  Young  men  and  women  are  entered  at  aiiy 
time  without  examination. 

The  oldest  of  the  theological  colleges  is  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Cong'regational).  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1854.  The  McCorinick  Theological  Seminary  is  a 
Presbyterian  institution  which  was  organized  and  the  first 
buildings  erected  in  1863,  The  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  a  new  institution,  established  under  the  control  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  The  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  now  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
(see  CuicAuo,  University  of).  St.  Ign.atius  College  is.a  Ro- 
man Catholic  institution,  established  in  1869.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  .Society  of  Jesus.  St.  Xavier's  Academy 
is  a  C!atholic  institution  for  the  education  of  females.  It  was 
estalilished  in  1846,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercv. 
The  lejiding  medical  colleges  are  the  Bennet,  Ilomceopathic, 
College  of  Physician.s  and  Surgeons,  Hahnemann,  and  Rush. 
'I'here  are  also  several  colleges  of  dental  surgery. 

Art  has  found  a  home  in  the  Art  Institute,  a  magnificent 
structure  located  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  costing  $.500,000. 
It  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  casts,  and  works 
of  art,  together  valued  at  $500,000. 

The  Academy  of  .Sciences  was  founded  in  1869.  In  1890 
Matthew  Laflin  made,  it  a  donation  of  $75,000.  whi<Oi.  with 
other  aid,  enabled  it  to  erect  a  fine  building  in  Lincoln  Park, 

Lihrnviex. — The  Chicago  Historical  Soi'iety  possesses  the 
oldest  public  library  in  the  city,  begun  when  the  society  was 
organized  in  1857.'  It  is  not" large',  containing  only  65,000 
volumes,  bound  and  unbound,  but  is  rich  in  Americana, 
original  <locuments,  records,  and  manuscri|)ts.  The  Public 
Library  is  the  largest  in  the  Northwest,  containing  over 
300.000  volumes.  It  was  established  in  1873,  and  is  sun- 
ported  by  city  taxation,  having  its  liome  in  the  city-hall. 
It  is  a  free  circulating  library,  with  reading  and  reference 
rooms.  The  Newberry  Lilirary  is  named  after  its  founder, 
Walter  L.  Newberry,  who  left  in  his  will  for  its  establish- 


ment property  from  which  has  been  realized  over  $3,500,000. 
A  temporary  structure  was  erected  and  occupied  in  1889. 
The  library  is  for  purposes  of  reference  only,  and  over 
118.000  Volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and  costly,  have  been 
collected.  The  Chicago  Law  Institute  has  a  fine  law  library 
in  tlie  county  building.  The  (.'rerar  Lilirary,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  over  $3,000,000  from  John  Crerar,  is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  south  side,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  founder's 
will,  must  be  kept  free  from  sensational  and  skeptical  works. 

Charitable  Institutions. — These  comprise  11  asylums  for^ 
children,  3  diet  kitchens,  6  homes  for  the  aged,  6  homes  for 
women,  7  industrial  schools,  7  day  nurseries,  13  relief  socie- 
ties, 4  reformatories,  7  dispensaries,  8  training-schools  for 
nurses,  County  and  City  Infirmary,  and  Insane  Hospital. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  following  hospitals:  Alexian 
Brothers,  Augustana,  Baptist,  Emergency,  German,  Marine. 
Porter  Memorial,  Mercy,  jlichael  Reece.  Presbyterian,  Provi- 
dent, St.  Elizabeth.  St.  Joseph,  St.  Luke's,  Temperance,  Wes- 
ley, Woman's,  and  the  Women's  and  Children's. 

Ooverninent. — The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $7,000 ;  and  a  common 
council,  composed  (1894)  of  sixty-eight  aldermen,  whose  terms 
are  also  two  years,  each  of  the  thirty-four  wards  into  which 
the  city  is  divided  electing  one  each  year.  The  other 
elective  officers  are  a  city  clerk,  treasurer,  and  attorney. 
The  following  are  the  oifieers  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  council :  City  comptroller,  commissioner 
of  public  works,  corporation  council,  city  collector,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  engineei',  superintendents  of  the  police  de- 
partment, public  buildings,  water  office,  streets,  and  schools, 
fire  marshal  and  other  svibordinate  officers.  The  receipts  of 
the  city  for  1893  were  $33,670,936,  and  the  expen<Utures 
$33,489,673.     The  total  city  debt  amounted  to  $18,436,450. 

Police  and  Fire  Depart ment.'i. — The  police  force  of  the 
city,  including  a  superintendent  and  assistant,  secretary, 
chief  inspector  and  4  division  inspectors,  16  captains,  53 
lieutenants,  56  patrol  sergeants,  and  86  desk  sergeants,  num- 
Ijers  3,171 ;  with  36  police  stations,  35  patrol  barns,  42  pa- 
trol wagons,  4  ambulances,  and  243  horses  in  use.  Connected 
with  the  department  is  a  bureau  of  identification,  with  the 
portraits  of  over  12,000  criminals  and  measurements  and 
descriptions  of  over  4,000.  It  has  also  a  detective  depart- 
ment, 35  matrons  to  look  after  women  and  children  ar- 
rested, and  an  efficient  patrol- wagon  system.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  force  in  1893  was  ■'s:;,5(lli,:is.'). 

The  fire  department  consists  of  1,037  oflicers  and  men,  73 
steam-engines,  26  chemical  engines,  31  hook-and-ladder 
trucks,  103  hook-and-ladder  houses,  4  fire-boats,  and  448 
horses.  The  organization  is  directed  by  a  fire  marshal,  a 
first  and  second  assistant,  secretary,  a  fire  inspector,  and  13 
chiefs  of  battalions.  Connected  with  the  department  is  an 
insurance  patrol,  established  in  1871.  Firemen  are  retired 
on  half  pay  after  a  continuous  service  of  twenty  years.  The 
co.st  to  the  city  of  the  department  in  1893  was  $1,557,850. 

Banks. — There  ai'e  34  national  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $31,300,000,  and  36  State  banks  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $13,137,000.  The  total  bank  clearances  for 
1893  amounted  to  $4,676,960,968,  as  against  $5,135,771,186 
in  1893. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industries  of  Chicago 
are  second  in  magnitude  only  to  those  of  New  York  city. 
The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  shows  that  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments reporting  was  9,959,  representing  255  separate  in- 
dustries. These  had  a  combined  capital  of  $293,477,038, 
employed  303,108  persons,  paid  aTuiually  $119,146,357  for 
wagesand  $386,814,845  for  materials,  and  had  |>roducts  val- 
ued at  $632,184,140.  Of  the  separate  industries,  the  slaugh- 
tering and  meat-packing  business  was  the  largest  in  value 
of  products,  aggregating  $303,835,093.  Clothing  was  next, 
with  output  valued  at  $33,517,226.  Then  followed  foundries 
and  machine-shop  products,  value  $39,928,816  ;  agricultural 
implements,  $11,883,976;  steam  railway  cars  and  furniture, 
over  $12,000,000  each;  wagons  and  carriages,  $3,971,036; 
soap  and  candles,  $8,987,542;  distilled  liquors,  .$8,030,863 : 
and  miscellaneous  ironwork.  $5,018,159.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  over  the  census  returns  of  1880  of  nearly  40  per 
cent,  in  the  numl)er  of  industries  reported,  of  nearly  300 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  establishments,  and  of  over  400 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  receipts  of  grain,  and  flour 
in  its  grain  equivalent,  in  1.S93  aggregated  246,972,066  bush., 
more  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1892;  the  shipments 
for  the  year  aggregated  19s,791,216  bush.  Corn  showed  re- 
ceipts of  91,255,154  bush. ;  shipments,  78,919,781.     Oats,  re- 
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ceipts,  84,280,886  bush. :  shipinents.  67.12!I,I  111.  There  are  27 
gi-aiu  elevators,  with  a  coinbineii  eapaiity  of  ;i2,8()0,000  bush. 
The  volume  of  the  speculative  grain  trade  of  Chicago  for 
1893,  as  indicated  by  the  board  of  trade  clearing-house, 
amounted  to  $68,707,668.  The  live-stock  receipts  during 
1893  were:  6,0.57,278  hogs,  3,133,406  cattle,  3,031,174  sheep, 
210,557  calves,  82,492  horses,  valued  in  all  at  .t249.r)42,37o. 
The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  that  year  was  4,352.095 :  of 
cattle,  2,469,372.  During  the  vear  Chicago  received  178,- 
782.265  lb.  of  dressed  beet,  and  shipped  1,2.57,581,873  lb.  Of 
meats  other  than  barreled  pork  there  were  received  during 
the  vear  1 19.599,941  lb.,  and  shipped  548,451,386  lli.  Of  lard, 
47,741.901  lb.  were  received,  and  367,894.172  lb.  shi|)pe(l. 

The  great  pine  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  West- 
ern Canada,  easily  accessible  by  lake  vessels,  and  the  vast 
region  tributary  to  Chicago  and  dependent  upon  this  market 
for  lumber,  have  made  the  figures  in  this  department  of 
trade  almost  fabulous.  Chicago  is  the  largest  lumber-mar- 
ket in  the  world,  the  receipts  for  1893  aggregating  1.600,- 
677,000  feet.  Of  shingles,  239.575,000  feet  were  received,  and 
219,705.000  shipjied.  The  coal  receipts  were  2,125.063  tons 
of  anthracite  and  4.627,167  tons  of  bituminous,  which,  with 
the  coke  received,  amounted  in  value  to  about  $20,470,885. 
The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  importcil  into  Chicago  in 
1893  was  §5,735,275,  paying  a  duty  of  $3,947,340. 

Hotel.s  and  Theaters. — The  demands  of  the  World's  Fair 
stimulated  the  erection  of  more  hotels  than  can  be  well  sus- 
tained. The  principal  hotels  in  the  heart  of  the  city  are  the 
Auditorium  and  its  Annex,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Palmer 
H(i,use,  the  Grand  Pacific,  the  Kichelieu.  the  Leland.  Vic- 
toria. Sliermau.  and  the  Tremout  House,  and  farther  out  the 
Virginia,  the  Metropole.  and  the  Lexington.  The  "  down- 
town "  theaters,  with  the  Auditorium  and  Central  Music 
Hall,  are  McVicker's,  the  Columbian,  Chicago  Opera-house, 
the  Grand  Opera-house,  Hooley's,  and  .Schiller's. 

The  PresK. — The  first  newspaper,  the  Weekty  Chicago 
Democraf,  WHS  founded  in  1833,  and  began  with  145  sub- 
scribers. The  second,  The  American,  now  called  The  I-Jreii- 
infi  ■loiirnal,  was  founiied  in  1835.  In  1894  tli(^  number  of 
publications  of  all  kinds  was  a  little  over  .500.  Of  this  num- 
!)er.  24  were  dailies,  195  weeklies,  and  280  monthlies;  53  were 
devoted  to  religion,  11  to  music  and  the  drama.  16  to  com- 
merce and  finance ;  25  were  printed  in  German.  2  in  French, 
24  in  Scandinavian  (chiefly  Swedish),  5  in  Bohemian,  and  7 
in  Polish. 

niiitory. — The  territory  included  within  the  limits  of 
Chicago  belonged  to  France  liy  right  of  discovery,  as  claimeil 
by  La  Salle  in  1682 ;  to  Great  Hritain,  by  conquest  and  treaty 
with  France  in  1761 ;  to  Virginia,  by  right  of  conquest  under 
Col.  George  Rogeis  Clark  in  1778.  under  whose  jurisdiction 
it  remained  until  1784 ;  and  to  the  l'.  .S.,  by  deeds  of  cession 
from  Virginia  and  \ew  York,  which  claimecl  the  territory 
under  a  treaty  with  the  .Six  Nations  of  Indians.  It  became 
a  part  of  "the  Northwest  Territory."  but  there  being  no 
white  inhabitants  it  was  not  included  in  any  county  until 
1796,  when  it  was  embraceil  within  the  county  of  \Vayne. 
the  third  one  organized  in  the  Territory,  in  which  Detroit 
also  was  situated.  When  the  Indiaiui  Territory  was  created, 
in  1802,  it  was  included  within  its  boundary  until  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois  was  separated  therefrom  and  organized  in 
1809.  It  thereafter  was  included  in  Illinois  counties  as  fol- 
lows: Madison  in  1812.  Edwanls  in  1814.  Crawford  in  1816, 
in  Clark  after  the  Territorv  of  Illinois  was  admitte<l  as  a 
■^'Mti.  in  l,'il9.  Pike  in  1821',  Fulton  in  1823,  Peoria  1825. 
i.r  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained  until  the  formation  of 
'    ■  ik  County  in. 1831. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  a  place  of  resort  and  rendezvous 
for  the  Indians  ever  since  it  was  first  discovered  by  the 
whites;  and  for  many  years  before  any  civilized  settlements 
were  made  it  w.is  the  favorite  rallying-point  for  hundreds  of 
voyagers  and  fur-tradei's.  So  important  was  this  spot  re- 
garded by  the  Government  that  in  the  treaty  of  (ireenville 
(Au";.  3.  1795) — the  first  made  with  the  aborigines  for  West^ 
em  lands — "six  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chikago 
river,"  covering  the  present  site  of  the  city,  wa.s  ceded  to  the 
U.S.  Fort  Deartjorn  was  established  in  180:J-04,around  which 
slowly  grew  the  white  settlement  which  formed  the  village  of 
Chicago.  This  was  plotted  and  laicl  out  Aug.  4.  1830;  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1833.  and  as  a  city  May  4.  1837. 

The  building  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which 
did  much  to  |ironiote  the  growth  of  the  city,  was  begun  in 
1836  and  completed  in  1848.  The  first  appropriation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Chicago  by  Congress.  $25,000, 
was  tnatlu  Mar.  2,  1833.     The  first  drawbridge  across  the 


Chicago  river  was  constructed  in  1834.  The  first  fire  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1835.  The  first  vessel,  thfc  Clarissa, 
was  built  anil  launched  Mav  4. 1836.  Chicago  became  a  port 
of  entry  .Inly  16,  1846. 

The  first  railway  constructed  was  a  ten-mile  stretch  of  the 
Chicago  and  Galena  Union  Kailroad,  and  the  first  train  of 
cars  was  run  thereon  Dec.  1.5,  1848.  It  rei|uired  nearly  four 
years  to  complete  the  line  to  Freeport,  a  distance  of  120 
miles.  The  first  roads  leading  to  the  Fast,  the  Michigan 
.Southern  and  the  Jlichigan  Central,  did  not  enter  the  city 
until  18.52. 

Chicago,  having  neither  barriers  of  hills  nor  forests,  is  ex- 
posed to  sweeping  winds  on  every  side.  Under  conditions 
most  favorable  for  a  disastrous  fire,  one  broke  out  in  the 
evening  of  Oct.  8, 1871.  in  a  barn  on  De  Koven  Street.  The 
wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  S.,  and  soon  veering  to 
the  S.  W.  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  tierce  and  unrelent- 
ing gale.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  the  entire  heart  of  the 
city  was  burned  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  north 
side  was  attacked;  at  3.20  the  water-works  were  destroyed, 
an<l  thenceforth  there  was  no  help.  The  fire  raged  on  the 
south  side  until  10  o'clock.  A.  M..  and  on  the  north  side  all 
day.  On  the  west  side,  where  the  fire  began.  194  acres  were 
burned  over,  destroying  .500  buililings.  On  the  south  side 
the  area  was  460  acres,  and  the  nundier  of  buildings  burned 
3,650,  including  1.600  stores,  28  hotels,  60  manufactories, 
and  all  the  public  buildings.  V)anks,  and  olTices.  The  area  of 
destruction  on  the  north  side  comprised  1.470  acres,  and  the 
luunber  of  buildings  destroyed  was  13.300.  including  600 
stores  and  warehouses,  100  manufactories,  and  all  the  finest 
residences  in  the  city.  Out  of  a  population  of  77.000.  only 
7.000  were  left  with  a  roof  to  cover  their  heails.  The  loss 
of  property,  according  to  the  best  revised  estimates,  was: 
Puddings  and  improvements,  $50,000,000;  |iro<luce,  lum- 
ber, and  [irovisions,  $5,000,000;  dry  goods  and  numufac- 
tures,  $75,000,000;  household  properlv,  libraries,  etc..  $57,- 
000,000— total,  ,$187,000,000.  The  loss  of  the  city  in  \mh- 
lic  buildings,  bridges,  pavements,  etc.,  was  .$2,.500,600. 

The  hard  times  of  1876-77  culniinateil  in  rioting  on  .July 
23,  1877,  and  continued  three  days,  the  militia  being  called 
out.  and  many  of  the  rioters  killed  and  wounded. 

In  May,  1886,  labor  difficulties  led  to  the  llaymarket  riots, 
which,  by  the  hurling  of  a  bomb  during  an  amirchists'  meet- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  the  police,  resulted  in  the  death  or 
seveie  wounding  of  twenty  persons.  The  leaders  were  ar- 
rest eil.  tried,  and  four  of  them.  Spies,  Parsons,  Fischer,  and 
Engel,  executed  for  their  crime. 

The  strike  of  1894  was  the  most  extensive  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Chicago,  reqiiiring  the  calling  out  not  oidy  of  the 
Stale  militia,  but  of  U.  .S.  troojis  as  well.  Prcmerty  tf>  the 
amount  of  over  a  million  dollars  was  destroyeil,  and  many 
lives  were  lost. 

For  an  account  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893,  see  CoLiM- 

BIA.N  EXPOSITIO.N.  WoRI.Il's. 

Population.— (mil)  4.180;  (184.5)  12.088;  (18.50)  29.963; 
(I860)  109.206;  (1870)298.977;  (1880)  .503,185 ;  (l.'^OO)  l.Olfe,- 
8.50;  (1.894)  school  cen.sus,  1,567,657.  The  foreign-born 
populatiiui  in  1890  was  809,850,  The  nationalities  of  the 
population  at  the  school  census  of  1894  were  as  follows: 
American-born, 949.092  ;  of  foreign  birth,  618.565.  Of  those 
of  foreign  birth,  216,324  were  from  (lernuiny,  111,037  from 
Ireland,  90.922  from  Scandinavia,  34,900  from  Hohemia,  47,- 
881  from  Poland.  36.895  frojii  Great  Hritain.  7,413  from 
France,  ami  14,194  from  Italy.  Of  the  voteis  in  1892,  the 
native  born  numbered  131,335,  those  naturalized  or  of  for- 
eign birth.  128,812. 

See  Mo.ses  an<l  Kirkland,  Ili.ttnri/  of  Chicago  (2  vols., 
1894);  Andreas,  The  Ilistari/  of  Chicago  (3  vols.,  Chicago, 
188.5);  Schick.  Chicago  and  its  Environs  (Chicago.  1891). 

Joii.N  .Moses. 

Cllioago,  I'liivprsity  of :  The  fii-st  University  of  Chicago 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  1857,  and  be- 
gan the  work  of  instruction  in  18.58;  but  in  1.S86.  when  it.s 
last  class  was  gra<luated.  it  succumbed  to  the  finan<-ial  dif- 
ficulties which  had  attended  the  greater  part  of  its  history. 
In  May.  1888.  the  .\merican  Baptist  Kdncation  Society  was 
formed  in  Wa.shington.  and  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Gates  elected 
corresponding  secretary.  He  decided  that  the  first  great 
work  of  the  society  shouUl  be  the  founding  of  a  strong  in- 
stitution in  Chicago.  In  Dec,  1888,  the  board  of  the  society 
instructed  its  secretary  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
originate  and  encourage  such  a  movement.  In  1889  Drs. 
William  H.  Harper,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Alvah  Hovey, 
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Henry  G.  Weston.  J.  F.  Elder,  Samuel  W.  Duncan,  Henry 
L.  Morehouse,  James  M.  Taylor,  and  Hon.  Charles  L.  Colby 
■were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  scope,  loca- 
tion, funds,  etc.,  of  the  institution.    In  May,  1889,  the  board 
took  financial  action  in  a   series  of   resolutions,  immedi- 
ately after  the  a<loption  of  which  Mr.  Gates  announced  a 
subscription  of  IGOO.OIX)  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  of  Xew 
York,  providing  §400.000  more   should  be  pledged  on  or 
before  June  1.  1890.      Not  only  was  the  |400,000  secured, 
but  also   books,  apparatus,  antl  a  site  for  the  institution 
valued  at  |125,000.     The  site  lies  between  ^Vashington  and 
Jackson  Parks,  and  fronts  south  on  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
Mr.  Marshall  Field  contributed  a  block  and  a  half  of  land 
and  two  and  a  half  blocks  more  were  purchased  for  |282.500, 
thus  providing  a  tract  of   four  Wocks,  or  some  35  acres. 
The  universitv  was   incorporated  in   June,  1890,  the  cor- 
porate name  'being  "The  University  of  Chicago."     Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university  must  belong  to  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  after 
its  incorporation.  Prof.  William   Rainey  Harper,  of  Yale 
University,  was  elected   president.     He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of'his  office  July  1,  1891.     Before  he  accepted  the 
presidencv,  the  scope  of  the  institution  had  been  greatly  en- 
larged.    At  first  the  establishment  of  a  college  only  had 
been  contemplated.     President  Harper  felt  that  the  institu- 
tion sliould  be  a  universitv  from  the  outset.    Mr.  Rockefeller, 
agreeing  with  this  view,  in  Sept.,  1890.  added  $1,000,000  to 
his  former  subscription,  of  which  .|800,000  was  designated 
for  non-professional  graduate  instruction.     Mr.  Rockefeller 
further  increased  his  endowment  Feb.  23,  1892.  bv  |1,000,- 
000,  and  Dec.  27,  1892,  by  fl.OOO.OOO  more,  making  the 
total  of  his  endowment  $3,600,000.     The  general  plan  of 
the  entire  group  of  buildings  was  prepared  before  the  work 
of  construction  was  commenced.     The  central  features  of 
the  plan  are  a  university  hall,  scientific  laboratories,  museum, 
library,  chapel,  science  hall,  and  gymnasium.     Dormitories 
intended  to  accommodate  over  2,000  students  are  arranged 
in  quadrangles  on  the  four  corners  of  the  site.     The  erec- 
tion of  buildings  was  begun  Nov.  26,  1891.     The  first  build- 
ings to  be  erected  were  the  recitation  building  and  a  group 
of  dormitories  for  the  divinitv  school  and  university.     In 
1892  S.  A.  Kent,  of  Chicago,  contributed  |150,000  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  chemical  laboratory.     The  en- 
tire group  of  buildings  will  be  of  blue  Bedford  stone.     The 
university  begins  its  work  with  a  great  and  valuable  library, 
comprising  numerous  private  liljraries.  but  mainly  consist- 
ing of  a  large  collection   purchased  in  Berlin,  popularly 
known  as  the  Calvary  Library,  which  includes  many  rare 
manuscripts  and  the  most  complete  collection  of  disserta- 
tions from  the  universities  of  Europe  in  existence.     In  the 
spring  of  1891  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  estate  of 
William  B.  Ogden.  the  first  mayor  of  Chicago,  assigned  to 
the  university  TO  per  cent,  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  de- 
voted by  the  will  of  Mr.  Ogden  to  benevolent  purposes,  to 
establisii  "The  Ogden  Scientific  School  of  the  Universitv 
of  Chicago."     It  is  expected  that  at  least  $300,000  will  be 
realized  by  the  university  from  this  source.     The  entire 
property  of  the  universitv  was  valued   at   the  beginning 
of  1893"  at  more  than  $7,000,000.     The  university  academy 
occupies  the   buildings   formerly  used  by  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Jlorgan  Park,  and  also  those  occupied  by  the 
Illinois  Slilitary  Academy.     The  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,   in    accordance   with    Mr.   Rockefeller's  wishes, 
became  the  divinity  school  of  the  university,  and  now  oc- 
cupies quarters  on  the  university  site.     The  organization 
of  the  university  embraces  nuiny  novel  features.     The  \ini- 
versity  work  is  ilivided  into  the  university  proper  and  the 
department  of  university  extension.     The  university  proper 
includes  (1)  academies  which  may  be  either  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  university  in-  alfiliated  with  it  ;  (2)  col- 
leges either  in  Chicago  or  at  other  points,  the  latter  being 
also   aflSliated   with   the   university  upon   certain   definite 
terms ;  (3)  graduate  schools,  eil  her  non-professional  or  pro- 
fessional.    The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
beginning  rf'S|icctively  on  the  first  day  of  October,  .tanuary, 
April,  and  July,  and  contiiniing  twelve  weeks.     The  univer- 
sity is  thus  in  session  the  entire  year.     Students  and  pro- 
fessors may  take  as  their  vacation  any  one  of  the  four  quar- 
ters; the  students  may  take  two  vacations  of  six  weeks  each 
at  two  periods  of  the  year  as  best  suits  their  needs  and  con- 
venience.  The  com'ses  of  instruction  are  classified  as  majors 
and  minors;  majors  calling  for  ten  hours  and  the  minors 
five  hours  each  per  week.    Coui-ses  continue  six  weeks.    Can- 


didates for  a  degree  must  have  finished  satisfactorily  24 
majors  and  24  minors,  or  the  equivalent  of  36  majors,  and 
each  student  is  required  to  take  1  major  and  1  minor  during 
each  term  of  the  quarter.  Students  may  be  graduated  at  any 
tnne  when  they  have  completed  the  required  work.  Non- 
resident work  is  accepted  under  certain  specific  regulations. 
The  graduate  department,  for  which  a  large  part  of  the  en- 
dowment was  given,  will  include  some  21  schools,  and  offers 
some  40  fellowships.  Instruction  in  the  university  began 
Oct.,  1892.  with  111  instructors  in  its  various  faculties,  and 
an  attendance  of  589  students.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Chicasaw  Confederacy :  See  Natchesan  Indians  ;  also 
MusKHouEAN  Indians. 

Chiccory,  or  Succory :  an  herb  of  the  family  Compos- 
ite, sub-family  LiguUflorce.  The  common  chiccory  or 
succory  (Cichorium  intybus)  is  a  perennial  plant  found  wild 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  grow- 
ing in  waysides,  borders  of  fields,  etc.  It  has  a  long  carrot- 
like root  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  wliite  within.  The 
stem  rises  2  to  5  feet,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
dandelion ;  the  flowers  rather  large,  beautiful,  and  gener- 
ally blue.  Chiccory  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
itsroots  and  for  feeding  cattle  with  its  leaves;  and  its  cul- 
tivation has  attracted  some  attention  in  !^meriea.  The 
blanched  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  salad.  To  this 
genus  belongs  also  the  endive.  The  dried  and  powdered 
roots  of  chiccory  are  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee; 
also  in  the  adulteration  of  that  article. 

Chichen'.orChichen  Itza:  atownofJIexico,  in  Yucatan; 
18'miles  S.  W.  of  Valladolid  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-L). 
Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  comprising  a  vast 
ruined  building  450  feet  long,  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which 
is  550  feet  square,  and  a  remarkable  domed  edifice. 

Chich'ester  (anc.  Eegnum):  an  episcopal  city  of  England; 
capital  of  Sussex;  on  the  London, Brighton, and  South  Coast 
Railway;  17  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Portsmouth  (see  ma])  of  Eng- 
land, ref.  14-1).  It  stands  on  a  plain  between  an  arm  of  the 
sea  and  the  South  Downs.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  clean 
wide  streets.  Here  is  a  cathedral  built  in  1199,  which  is  410 
feet  long  by  227  wide.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  sea,  which  is  2  miles  distant.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  Chichester  district  sends 
a  mcmlier  to  Parfiament.     Pop.  (1891)  7,842. 

Chickadee  [a  name  derived  from  its  note] :  the  popular 
name  of  the  black  cap  titmouse  (Parus  atricapiUus)  and 
other  American  passerine  birds  of  the  same  genus  and  of 


Chickadee. 

nearly  related  genera.  The  common  chickadee  is  frerjuent 
all  the  year  round  throughout  a  great  part  of  Eastern  North 
America,  and  is  one  of"  the  bravest  and  most  cheerful  of 
winter  birds.  It  shares  with  several  otliers  the  name  snow- 
bird, and  its  familiar  cry  and  sprightly  manners  render  it  a 
great  favorite  with  children.  It  nests  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
feeds  on  insects  in  their  season  and  on  seeds  in  winter. 

Chickahom'iny:  a  river  in  the  east  part  of  Virginia; 
rises  alK.ul  20  mi"les  N.  W.  of  Richmond;  flows  southeast- 
ward, and  after  a  course  of  about  75  miles  enters  the  James 
river.  It  forms  the  boundary  lietween  Henrico  and  Charles 
City  Counties  on  the  right, 'and  Hanover,  New  Kent,  and 
James  City  on  the  left.  "The  margins  of  the  Chickahominy 
were  the  theater  of  the  operations  of  Gen.  McClcllan  oper- 
ating against  Richmond  during  May  and  June,  1862.  In 
close  proximity  to  this  river  occurred  tlie  l.iattles  of  Seven 
Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  May  31-June  1,  1862  ;  Mechanicsville, 
June  26;  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27;  Savage's  Station,  June  29; 
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White  Oak  .Swamp,  June  30,  1862  ;  ami  (old   llaihor,  June 
;!,  I»ti4.     See  Confederate  States. 

Chickniiiiui'a'il :  a  creek  which  rises  in  Walker  co.,  Ga. : 
flows  iiortlirastwanl  and  northward,  and  enters  the  Tennes- 
see river  al)(>ut  6  miles  above  t'hattanoojja. 

('Iiirkaniatiira.  Batlle  of:  lialtle  foiij;lit  near  Chieka- 
nuuifj.-i  i-rcrk,  iihoul  Vi  miles  K.  of  (.'hattanooga,  between  the 
forees  of  the  l'.  S..  under  eommand  of  lien.  W.  S.  Koseerans, 
and  those  of  the  Confederates,  under  (ien.  Braxton  I5ra.i;K  ; 
eonimenced  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  1!).  lSI>:i,  at  nine  o'eloek. 
Of  Hose(  ians"s  army  Gen.  MeCook  commanded  the  ri><ht 
wing,  Thomas  the  left,  and  Crittenden  the  center,  while 
(ien.  I'olk  held  chief  command  of  the  Confederate  right  and 
Hood  of  the  left.  The  Confi'derates  first  attacked  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  U.S.  army  with  heavy  masses,  the  en- 
deavor In'ing  to  turn  it,  and  thus  gain  possession  of  the 
roads  to  Chattanooga.  A  desperate  conflict  was  continued 
during  the  day,  but  Thomas  maintained  his  position.  On 
tlui  right  the  conflict  had  lieen  severe  at  times,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  day  closed  with  the  advantageon  the  I'nion  side. 
Ouring  the  night  Thomas  was  re-enforced  from  the  other 
wings  of  the  army,  and  hail  strengtlieiuMl  his  position  by 
hastily  thrown  up  breastworks.  Tlie  attack  was  renewed 
bv  the  Confederates  on  the  morning  of  the  ".JDth  against  the 
left  and  center,  and  the  tide  of  battle  here  cl)bed  and 
flowed  throughout  the  day  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides, 
but  without  material  advantage  to  either;  but  Bragg  was 
unalile  to  turn  Thomas's  flank  and  occupy  the  coveted  pas- 
sage to  Chattanooga.  The  fight  along  the  left  center  had 
been  e(inally  desperate,  bloody,  .nnd  inileci.sive.  But  on  the 
right  a  fearful  disaster  had  fallen.  In  answer  to  Thomas's 
call  for  aid,  Koseerans  hail  ilispatched  Xegley's  and  Van 
Cleve's  divisions  from  the  right  and  center.  Wood  was  di- 
rected to  close  up  on  Reynolds  on  the  right  center,  and 
Davis  to  close  up  on  Wood.  According  to  Rosecrans's  re- 
port, Wooil  overlooked  this  direction,  but  supposed  that  he 
was  to  nupport  Reynolds,  and  attempted  to  flo  so  by  with- 
drawing from  the  line  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  Brannan, 
thus  opening  a  gap  in  the  line  of  battle,  which  being  quickly 
perceived  l)y  Longstreet,  a  decisive  charge  was  made,  strik- 
ing Davis  in  flank  and  rear,  and  t  hrowing  the  whole  division 
into  confusion.  Pouring  in  through  this  gap.  the  Con- 
federates cut  olT  the  Federal  I'ighl  and  center,  and  attacking 
Sheridan's  division,  which  was  advancing  to  the  support  of 
the  left,  compelled  it,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  to  give  way. 
It  was  afterward  rallied,  however,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
joined  'i'hom.'is,  who  was  now  left  to  breast  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle against  the  whole  army  of  Kragg.  The  right  and  part 
of  the  center  had  been  broken  and  sent  (lying  in  disorder 
toward  Chattanooga  with  terrible  loss.  Roseerans,  McCook, 
and  numerous  subordinate  comnuuiders  were  carried  along 
in  the  whirl.  Sheridan  and  Davis  rallied  and  reformed 
their  decimated  and  scattered  commands  on  the  way,  and 
halted  at  Rossville.  Roseerans,  being  unable  to  join 
Thomas,  hastened  to  Clhattanooga  to  prepare  that  place  for 
defense  in  case  of  a  total  rout  of  his  army,  which  now 
seemed  imminent.  But  Gen.  Thomas  still  remained  inimov- 
alile  in  his  position.  His  line  had  now  assumed  a  crescent 
shape,  with  its  flank  supported  by  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
mountain:  and  here  he  repulsivl  the  furious  onsets  of  the 
Confederates.  About  3.30  P.  M.  the  Confederates  discovered 
a  gap  in  the  hills  in  rear  of  his  right  flank,  through  which 
liongstreet  poured  his  massive  columns.  At  this  critical 
moment  Gen.  Gordon  (iranger.  who  had  been  posted  with 
his  reservi^s  to  cover  the  left  and  rear,  arrived  in  the  field. 
He  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  cannon  and  marched  his 
force  there  without  orders.  Gen.  Thomas  pointed  out 
111  him  the  gap  through  which  the  Confederates  were  de- 
bouching, and  he  at  once  threw  in  Sleeilnian's  brigade  of 
cavalry.  The  conflict  was  terrible,  but  the  gap  was  taken. 
Two  divisions  of  Ijongstreet's  coriis  reiieati'dly  assaulted  the 
position,  l)ut  a  batterj'  of  six  guns  [ilaced  in  the  gorge  re- 
pelled them  with  fearfid  slaughter.  About  sunset  tliev 
made  their  last  charge,  when  they  were  met  and  driven  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  returned  no  more.  In  the 
meantime  Thomas  hail  repulscMl  the  repealed  attacks  on  his 
left  and  front, and  at  nightfall  (he  Confeilerate  army  retired 
beyonil  range  of  his  artillery,  leaving  Thomas  in  possession 
of  his  hard-foughl  field.  Considering  the  extreme  labor  of 
his  troops,  the  scarcity  of  amnumition,  food,  and  water, 
Gen.  Thouuis  determined  to  retire  on  Rossville,  where  they 
arrived  and  took  ])ost  before  morning  of  (he  21sl.  receiving 
supplies  from  Chattanooga,  and  offering  Ijattle  during  the 


day,  but  the  attack  was  not  seriously  renewed.  On  the 
night  of  the  21st  he  withdrew  within  the  defenses  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  nominal  victory  to  the 
Confederates  on  the  field,  though  Chattanooga  and  the  pos- 
session of  Kast  Tennessee,  the  prize  for  which  the  battle  was 
fough(.  still  reuuiined  in  possession  of  the  Union  forces. 
The  I'nion  loss  was  reported  at  16.000.  killed,  wounded, and 
missing;  the  Confederate  loss,  18,000;  they  captured  36 
guns,  8,500  small-arms,  and  large  quantities  of  accoutre- 
nuMils. 

Cliickamauga  and  Clialtanooga  National  Park:  By 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  l!l,  iNltU.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  embracing  the  battle-fields  of  Chickamauga 
and  of  the  actions  about  Chattanooga  was  authorized.  Un- 
der it  aiul  suljsequent  legislation  a  national  commission 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  intention.  Georgia  ceded 
to  the  1'.  S.  jurisdiction  over  the  field  purchased  by  the 
commission  and  over  the  roads  approaching  it,  and  Tennes- 
see over  the  roads  from  Hooker's  position  on  Lookout 
Creek  to  Rossville  and  thence  along  the  summit  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge  toShernum's  works  at  the  northern  end.  Nearly 
all  the  ground  occupied  in  the  Chickamauga  battle  has  been 
acipiircd,  and  negotiations  are  carried  on  to  embrace  the 
scenes  of  the  actions  at  Brown's  Ferrv,  Wauhatchie.  Orchard 
Knob,  Lookout  Mountain,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  The 
roads,  buildings,  and  conditions  as  exi.sting  at  each  engage- 
nu-nt  are  to  be  restored.  A  new  road  nnis  for  20  miles 
along  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge,  on  which  are  threaded 
the  scenes  of  the  heaviest  actions.  The  Government  marks 
with  tablets  suitably  inscribed  the  headquarters  of  general 
officers,  the  position  of  organizations  down  to  batteries, 
regiments  aufl  detached  forces  forl)oth  armies,  while  monu- 
ments coimnemorative  of  the  lesser  organizations  are  left  to 
the  Slates  and  I  he  voluntary  efforts  of  veterans'  societies. 
The  park  was  dedicated  in  tlie  presence  of  a  large  concourse 
of  spectat(u-s,  Sept.  19,  189.5. 

Chickaree  Indians:  See  Siouax  Indians. 

Chickasaw  Bluft's.  Battle  of:  before  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
The  V .  S.  forces  under  (ien.  W.  T.  Shernum  assaulted  this 
strongly  fortified  position  Dec.  29,  1862,  but,  though  the 
head  of  the  assaulting  column  reached  tile  work.s,  the  .severe 
fire  from  the  rittc-pits  and  l>al( cries  caused  them  to  fall  back 
to  the  point  of  starting,  leaving  nuiuy  dead,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  on  the  field.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  but  light. 

Chiokasans,  or  Chicasans:  See  Muskuooean  Indians. 

Chicken-pox:  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  chiefly  of 
children :  liearing  some  resemblance  to  a  very  mild  form  of 
smallpox.  Chicken-pox  is  distinguished  by  an  eruption  of 
vesicles  or  blebs,  which  rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and 
leave  only  a  very  slight  incrustation,  wdiich  falls  off  in  a  few 
days,  without  any  such  permanent  mark  or  pit  as  in  small- 
pox. It  is  a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being 
often  hardly  perceptible,  and  never  lasting  long.  It  usually 
occurs  but  once  in  any  one  patient. 

Cliick's  Springs:  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  South  Carolina,  ref.  4-C) ;  about  9  miles 
N.  K.  of  Greenville.  Here  are  two  mineral  springs— one 
alterative  and  slightlv  sidphurous.  the  other  a  tonic  iron 
spring.     I'op.  of  township  (1880)  2,247  ;  (1890)  2,.i9.5. 

Chiek-|)ea:  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cicer  and  family  Le- 
cinminiim'\  having  pinnate  leaves  and  two-seeded  pods, 
inflated  like  bladders.  The  common  chick-pea  {Cicer  arit- 
tinum)  grows  wild  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  an  annual,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit.  The  seeds 
aliound  in  farina,  and  have  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They 
are  aliout  the  size  of  common  peas,  and  curiously  wrinkled. 
They  are  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or  roasteil :  are  the  com- 
mon" pulse  of  the  East ;  are  an  important  article  in  French 
aiul  Spanish  cookery;  have  been  in  general  use  from  the 
earliest  tinu's:  ami  the  plant  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  Egvp(,  Svria,  India,  Europe,  Mexico,  e(c.  The  herbage 
affordi  nutritious  fooil  for  cattle.  Drops  exude  from  (his 
plant,  whiih.  on  drying,  leave  crystals  of  almost  pure  oxalic 
acid.  In  Kiance.  iii  India,  and  in  Mexico  the  free  use  of  the 
chick-pea  as  food  is  said  sometimes  to  lead  to  ]iaralysis. 

Chiela'na  :  a  town  of  Spain  ;  province  of  Cadiz  ;  12  miles 
S.  E.  of  Cadiz  (see  map  of  Spam,  ret.  2()-C).  The  houses 
are  built  of  white  stone.  It  has  a  fine  hospital,  and  manu- 
fa<'turesof  linen,  earthenware,  and  brandy.  Here  are  min- 
eral springs  which  are  much  frequented.     I'op.  11,627. 
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Chic'la'jo:  a  city  of  Peru  :  capital  of  the  flepartment  of 
Lambayei|iie :  10  miles  X.  E.  of  the  ])ort  of  Pimentel  and 
18  miles  X.  of  that  of  Eteii,  with  both  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected bv  rail  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  4-15).  Pop. 
14.000. 

t'hico,  cheeco  :  city:  former  capital  of  Butte  eo..  Cal.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  California,  ref.  o-C) :  on  rail- 
road aiid  on  Chico  creek :  96  miles  X.  of  Sacramento  and  6 
miles  E.  of  the  Sacramento  river:  has  7  churches.  State 
normal  school.  2  jiublic  schools,  flour-mills,  lumber  and 
planing  mills,  marble-works,  a  foundiT.  and  machine-shops. 
Pop.  (1880)3.300:  (1890)  2.984:  (1893)  estimated,  with  sub- 
urbs. 6.000.  Editor  of  '■  Enterprise." 

Cllic'opee:  a  river  of  Massachusetts:  rises  in  Worcester 
County  :  flows  nearly  westward,  and  enters  the  Connecticut 
4  miles  above  Springfield.     It  affords  abundant  water-power. 

Ciiicopee:  city:  Hampden  co..  Mass.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  JIassachusetts.  ref.  3-D) :  on  Conn. 
Riv.  Div.  of  lioston  and  JIaine  R.  R.,  and  on  Connecticut 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee  river.  4  n>iles  X.  of 
Springfield,  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  part.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1848  and  as  a  city  in  1S90.  and  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Chicopee.  Chicopee  Falls,  and  Williman- 
sett.  There  are  liei'e  12  public  schools,  3  parochial  schools, 
15  churches,  and  a  free  ]iublic  library  of  14.000  volumes. 
The  taxalile  valuation  of  Chicopee  has  increased  from  $3,- 
301.000  in  184S  to  .sr.261.000  in  1892.  It  has  a  system  of 
.sewers  .nnd  »  puV>lic  water-supply  owned  by  the  city.  Water- 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  furnished  by  the 
Chicopee  river,  which  is  crossed  by  five  dams  within  the  city 
limits.  At  Chicopee  Centre  are  located  extensive  cotton- 
mills,  manufactures  of  machine-tools  and  bicycles,  an  exten- 
sive foundry  for  casting  bronze  statuary,  and  the  largest 
manufactory  of  swords  in  the  U.  S.  The  village  of  Chicopee 
Falls  is  on  the  Chicopee  river.  1^  miles  E.  of  Chicopee  Cen- 
tre, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railroad  and  an 
electric  street-car  line.  Here  are  mills  with  70,000  spindles 
producing  cotton  flannel,  dress-goods,  and  blankets;  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  agricultural  tools,  knitting-machines. 
knit  goods,  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols,  and  mechanics'  tools ; 
and  immense  bicvole-works  :  also  a  bleacherv.  Pop.  of  citv 
(1890)  14.050:  (1895)  16,420— including  Chicopee,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Willimansett,  etc. 

JoHX  D.  White,  city  clerk  of  Chicopee. 

Chicoiitiliii.  shi*  koo  te"e'mee' :  a  post-village :  capital  of 
Ohicoutimi  co..  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Saguenay  :  75  miles  from  its  mouth  (see  map  of  Quebec,  ref. 
2-D).  It  has  u  court-house,  jail,  a  convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  an  important  trade  in  lumber,  which  is 
shipped  direct  to  Great  Britain  and  other  regions.  Pop. 
about  2.000. 

Chief  Justice:  the  title  of  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
judges  of  a  court.  The  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  is  an 
officer  who  presides  over  the  Supreme  Court,  controlling 
its  docket,  regulating  the  order  of  business,  and  assigning 
to  the  associate  justices  the  cases  in  which  they  are  to  pre- 
pare opinions.  He  reads  decisions  in  practice  cases;  ad- 
ndnisters  the  oath  to  the  Pi'csident  and  Vice-President  at 
their  inauguration:  presides  when  the  President  is  on  trial 
upon  articles  of  im|)eachment :  and  nominated  persons  to  be 
appointed  registci-s  in  bankruptcy  by  the  district  judges. 
Like  his  .H.ssociates.  he  is  recjuireil  to  attend  at  least  one  term 
of  the  circuit  court  in  his  circuit  during  each  period  of  two 
years.  He  ranks  next  to  the  President  in  official  dignity, 
ilis  salary  is  $10..500. 

(.'Ilieiii-See. rheeinsay' :  a  lake  of  Bavaria;  42  miles  S.  E. 
of  Munich  :is  at  an  elevation  of  1.726  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  12  miles  long,  about  7  miles  wide,  and  a  little  over  .500 
feet  deep.  It  contains  many  fish.  Its  outlet  is  by  the  Alz 
and  then  the  Inn  into  the  Danube. 

Cllieri.  kw-ay  ree  (anc.  Carren  Potentia):  a  town  of 
Italy:  jirovince  of  Turin;  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  8  miles 
S.  E.  of  Turin  (see  map  of  Italy,  ri'f.  3-15).  It  had  manufac- 
tures of  fustians,  etc..  in  1422.  Here  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Domenico.  built  in  1260.  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
deila  Scala.  which  was  founded  in  1405.  the  largest  Gothic 
structure  in  Piedmont.  Chieri  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.     Pop.  13.260. 

Cliieti, -By't(^\  formerly  Abriizzo  Citeriore:  a  province 
of  Central  Italy  :  a  mountainous  region.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  corn,  oil,  fruits,  rice,  and  wine.  Area,  1.105  sq. 
miles.    Pop.  (1881)  339.986;  (1890)  348,318. 


Cllieti  (anc.  Teafe) :  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy  ;  capital  of 
the  province  of  Chieti  or  Abruzzo  Citeriore:  ori  a  hill  near 
the  Pescara  :  40  miles  E.  of  Arjuila,  115  miles  X.  of  Xaples, 
and  6  miles  from  the  Adriatic  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  5-F). 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  fine  theater.  Here  are  some  manufactures  of 
silk  and  woolen  goods.  Chieti  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Teate.  a  large  and  important  city,  the  remains  of 
j  which  are  still  visible.  Among  these  are  the  ruins  of  a 
■  theater  and  .several  temples.     Pop.  22.432. 

Clii^neeto  (shig-nek  to)  Bay :  an  inlet  in  British  North 
America;  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
extends  between  X'ew  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia.  '  It  is 
about  30  miles  long. 

t'liigroe.  chigo.  or  Jigarer :  a  small  species  of  flea  (.S'or- 
copni/lla  penetrans)  ocL-urving  in  tropical  and  semitropical 
America.  In  length  it  is  but  a  twenty-tifth  of  an  inch.  It 
lives  a  free  life,  especially  in  the  sand.  The  fertilized  fe- 
male bores  into  the  skin  of  the  foot  of  man  and  of  other 
animals.  At  first  there  is  but  a  slight  irritation  and  scarce- 
ly noticeable  itching,  but  soon  the  eggs  begin  to  grow  and 
these  distend  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  to  the  size  of  a 
pea.  As  a  result,  inflammation  and  ulceration  follows, 
which  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  for  if  the  young  jig- 
gers be  set  free  from  the  parent  they  can  continue  the  trou- 
ble, and  death  has  resulted  from  neglect.  They  are  usu- 
ally extracted  with  the  knife,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  all  the  eggs.  In  the  Southern  States  the  term  jig- 
ger and  chigoe  are  often  given  to  certain  of  the  Ticks  (g.  v.) 
which  attack  man  and  other  animals,  but  which  belong  to 
another  zoological  group.  J.  S.  K. 

Cili-  (or  Slli-)  Hwaiig-Ti  (i.  e.  First  August  Ruler) :  a 
ruler  of  China,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  succeeded  his 
father.  Prince  Chwang  Siang.  246  B.C.,  and  who,  having 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  feudatory  kingdoms  of 
the  Chow  Dynasty,  begun  by  his  ancestors  of  the  house  of  _ 
Ts'in.  proclaimed  himself  First  Universal  Emperor  (221  B.  c).  ■ 
He  divided  his  empire  into  thirty-six  provinces,  and  dis-  1 
played  great  ability  in  consolidating  it.  constructing  roads 
and  canals  and  many  fine  public  buildings.  Among  other 
things  he  drove  out  the  Hiung  Xil.  or  Huns,  and  other 
northern  barl)arians  who  threatened  to  overrun  his  emijire, 
and  built  the  great  wall  to  prevent  their  return.  (See  Great  . 
Wall  of  Chixa.)  His  name  and  memory,  however,  have  ■ 
for  ever  been  rendered  infamous  by  his  destruction  by  fire  1 
of  all  the  records  of  the  past,  and  of  all  writings  except  those 
on  medicine,  divination,  and  husbandry,  in  order,  first,  that 
he  might  appear  to  succeeding  ages  as  the  first  great  em- 
peror, and,  second,  that  he  might  not  be  confronted  by  the 
literati  with  the  ethical  teachings  of  such  philosophers  as 
Confucius  and  Mencius  in  carrying  out  his  ambit  ions  schemes 
and  despotic  measures.  X'early  500  of  the  literati  were 
also  put  to  death.  (See  Chinese  Literature.)  In  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  made  a  grand  progress 
through  his  dominion,*,  visiting  all  the  famous  mountains  in 
the  kingdom.  Arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  J^astern  .Sea  (the 
])romontory  of  Shanting).  he  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  tlie  Lords  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
of  the  Yix  and  Yaxg  {q.  v.).  the  sun.  moon,  the  four  seasons, 
etc.  The  name  of  Chi-Hwang-Ti  is  also  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  vagaries  and  superstitions  of  the  Taoists  (see 
Taoism),  and  especially  with  the  search  for  the  elixir  of  im- 
mortality. He  died  in  210  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  a  weakling,  who  reigned  for  seven  years,  when  the  Ts'in 
dynasty  came  to  an  end.  Robert  Lillev. 

Chillli,  dice  k'e  (i.  e.  Direct  Rule,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  metropolitan  province),  or  Peehihli  (i.  e.  Xorthern 
Chihli):  the  northeasternmost  province  of  China,  extending 
from  35'  to  4:^=  X.  lat..  and  from  114"  30  to  122  E.  Ion., 
and  containing  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  emi)ire.  Area, 
58.949  sfj.  miles.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  the 
southern  a  |ilain  with  somewhat  alkaline  soil  near  the  coast. 
The  principal  rivei-s  are  the  Peiho  and  Ijanho.  both  empty- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Peehihli.  Agriculture  is  extensively 
practiced,  but  oft I'ti  requires  irrigation,  and  large  tracts  of 
land  have  been  abandoned  or  were  origituilly  sterile.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  and  the  rainfall  small  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  June  and  .luly.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places,  and 
is  being  extensively  mined,  under  the  superintendence  of 
foreign  engineers,  especially  in  the  regions  to  the  X.  and  E. 
of  Tientsin,  with  which  the  "coal-fields  are  connected  by  rail. 
Iron  is  also  abundant,  and  silver  has  been  found  near  Ching- 
Shui  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  province.     The  Great 
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Wall  [Hisses  flirongli  this  proviiici',  and  the  Grand  Canal  en- 
ters il  from  the  S.  For  administrative  i)urpiises  the  province 
is  divided  into  eleven  foo  or  departments.  The  department 
of  Shun-Tien  Foo.in  which  Pekinj;  is  situated,  does  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  Chihli.  Principal 
titles,  besides  Peking,  are  Tientsin,  Paotinj;  (the  capital), 
(■hin]i;tinjr,  Yungping,  Tungchow.  Pop.  (ollicial  for  1871)) 
17,!W7.0UO. 

('Ilihiialiua,  chee-waa'waa :  a  state  of  Mexico,  bordering 
i>n  Texas :  area,  8:J,746  sq.  nules.  It  is  l>oun(h'd  X.  K.  by  the 
Kio  (irande  del  Norte,  and  is  drained  by  tlie  Conchos.  The 
west  part  is  occupied  by  a  long  mountain-chain  called  Sierra 
Madre.  The  surface  E.  of  this  chain  is  mostly  a  high  table- 
land :  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and  sterile.  The  state  is  rich 
in  minerals.  Including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
<;innabar.  The  silver  mines,  which  are  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
were  formerly  very  productive.  The  chief  wealth  of  llie 
inhabitants  consists  in  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 
This  state  Is  infested  by  Apaches,  who  greatly  retard  its 
Iirosperitv.  Capital,  Chihuahua.  Pop,  of  the  state  (1895) 
2litJ,.H;il. 

Cllilliiahiia :  a  town  of  Mexico;  capital  of  the  state  of  same 
name ;  about  :ilO  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  l)iirango ;  lat.  28=  50  X., 
Ion.  105'  :W  W.  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  :i-K).  It  has  a  fine 
stone  cathedral  wliich  cost  aliout  fSOO.OOl),  a  state  [jrison,  a 
•state-house,  and  a  mint,  ll  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  good 
:stone  a(|ueduct  3  miles  long.  .Silver  mines  have  been  opened 
in  the  vicitiitv.  Chihuahua  is  on  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way.    Pop.  li,0(M). 

Chilblnin:  one  of  the  sccomlary  efTects  of  cold  and 
moisture  upon  the  human  system,  principally  affecting  the 
feet,  hands,  nose,  ears,  etc. :  after  a  (irst  attack  chilblains 
.are  likely  to  recur  on  the  slightest  exposure.  Mild  cases  are 
marked  by  swelling  and  redness  of  the  alTecte<l  part,  accom- 
panied by  intolerable  itching.  The  more  severe  forms 
.assume  aii  ulcerated,  and  sometimes  even  a  gangrenous, 
•character.  Those  troubled  with  chilblains  should  carefully 
protect  the  feet  and  hands  from  cold,  should  wash  the  feet 
frequently,  and  ilry  them  very  thoroughly,  and  avoid  going 
near  a  tire  when  they  are  very  cold.  An  attack  Is  treated 
by  rubbing  the  part  with  cold  water  or  snow,  and  later 
applying  various  stimulant  applicatiotis,  as  citrine  ointment, 
tnicture  of  iodine,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  like. 
.Surgical  treatment  may  become  necessary. 

Revised  by  William  Pki'PKR. 
Child.  Francis  James,  Ph.D..  LL.D..  L.H.  I>. :  scholar; 
1).  in  Hoston.  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1S25:  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  184G.  and  then  was  tutor  there  until  1840,  when 
he  went  to  Kurope,  and  studied  for  a  semester  at  (iiit- 
tingen.  In  Aug.,  1851,  he  relumed  to  Cambridge  to  l)ecome 
liovlston  I'rofessor  of  Uhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  1876  he  ex- 
changed this  chair  for  a  simple  professorship  of  Knglish. 
Though  his  earlier  appointments  bad  to  <lo  rather  with  the 
rhetorical,  or  formal,  than  with  the  historical  anil  linguistic 
aspects  of  English,  he  early  became  the  chief  representative 
in  America  of  the  scientific  method  of  treating  both.  Be- 
fore going  to  Rurope  he  had  edited  Fuur  Old  Fhiijs,  with 
Introduelinii  and  Xofi'S  (Caudiriilge,  1848).  Aflei-  his  re- 
turn he  became  the  chief  editor  of  a  series  of  British  points, 
published  in  Boston.  Many  of  the  volumes  he  edited  in 
detail — notably,  the  works  of  Spenser  (5  V(j1s.,  18,55).  In  the 
^.ime  series  he  issued  his  first  collection  of  English  und 
S,-ofti.i/i  Jinllwls  (8  vols.,  1857-58).  In  1803  ai)pcared  the 
lirst  scientific  examination  of  the  language  of  Chaucer,  his 
Ohserva/ionn  on  the  LaiigHnyi'  nf  C/iaurer  (Mem.  Amer. 
Acad,  of  Artx  and  Sciences,  vol.  vlii.),  and  in  1873  his  06- 
■i'rvatiou.s  (in  lite  Language  of  Gower's  ('onfe.'<.sii>  Anianhs 
I.Mem.  Aniei:  Arad..  vol.  i'x.).  '  He  assisted  J.  W.  Hales  and 
I".  .1.  Furiiivall  in  the  publication  »t  liLshop  Perei/'x  Folio 
Mann.'icrij)!  (:i  vols.,  London,  18t>7-()8) :  and  then  after  years 
if  careful  preparation  he  began  the  publication  of  his  great 
••illeclion.  The  English  and'Scolli.ih  Popular  Ballads  (1883, 
.^•<'^.,8  parts  to  180i),  upon  which  hlsrei>utalion  niainh' rests. 
He  prepared  also  two  anthologies:  liar  Songx  for  Freemen 
'  18(i2)  an<l  I'oem.-i  of  Religious  Sorrow,  Comforl,  CoiinKel.  and 
.l.s;)m(^«/i  (new  e'd.  188t)).  I).  .Sept.  11,  1800.  A.  K.  M. 
Chnd -hirlh:  See  i  insTKTuns. 

(  hil'dennas.  or  Holy  Innocents'  Uay  [ehilderman  is 
fnuu  ().  K.  rililnt.  of  infa'nls  +  nav.ise.  mass] :  the  day  (Dec. 
28th,  or  in  the  K.ist  the  29th)  ol>.scrved  by  the  Roman,  An- 
•;lican,  (ireek,  and  various  Eastern  Churches  as  a  festival  In 
■commemoration  of  the  children  killed  by  Herod.  It  was 
formerly  considered  unlucky  to  marry  or  undertake   any 


work  of  importance  on  this  day.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
a  widely  spread  custom  to  whip  children  <in  the  morning  of 
the  Innocents"  Day.  This  was  called  giving  them  the  "in- 
nocents." 

Cllil'ders.  llroii  Cillino  Eakim.kv.  M.  P..F.  R.  S. :  states- 
man :  b.  in  liondon,  England,  .lune  25,  1827;  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1850;  went  to  Australia,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  Uovernnient  of  Victoria;  returned  to 
England  and  became  agent -general  for  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria 1857;  entered  Parliament  18(i0;  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Aug.,  1855;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  In 
Mr.  (iladstone's  cabinet  1868-71;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  1872-73;  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the 
Liberal  cabinet  of  1880;  snccee<led  Mr.  Glailstonc  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Dec.  16.  1882;  Home  Secretary  in 
the  Gladstone  administration  1886.     D.  Jan.  29,  1896. 

Cliilds,  (iKoKoK  William,  LL.  D.:  publisher  and  journal- 
ist; b.  in  BaltiiiKire,  M<l.,  May  12.  1829:  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  his  youth:  l)ecame  a  partner  in  a  publishlng- 
hou.se  in  1849;  and  in  1864  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  I'lihlie  Ledger.  Besides  other  gifts  to  the  public,  he 
erected  a  Shakespeare  memorial  fountain  at  Stratford-on- 
A  von,  a  memorial  window  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Cowper 
and  Herbert,  and  aided  in  founding  a  home  for  printers  at 
Colorado  Springs.  D.  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  3,  1894.  Au- 
thor of  liecollections  of  General  Grant  (1885)  and  Personal 
Jiemllei:tions  (1889). 

Cliilds,  Thomas:  soldier;  b.  in  Pitlsfield,  Mas,s.,  In  1796; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1814;  served  with  distinction 
111  the  war  of  1812-15  at  the  battle  of  Niagara,  and  at  Fort 
Erie  in  1814;  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  1836-42,  and 
in  the  Mexican  war,  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Mon- 
terev,  \\-rt\  Cruz.  aii<l  Cerro  Gordo:  was  breveted  brigadier- 
general,     n.  at  Fort  Brooke,  Fla.,  Oct.  8,  1853. 

Cliild-stiidy  :  See  the  Appendix. 

Cliile,  or  Clli'li  (Sp.  pron.  cheelily) :  a  South  American 
republic,  stretching  from  lat.  56'  S.to  lat.  16°  30' S.,  and 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  having 
a  breadth  varving  from  50  to  200  miles.  It  has  an  area  of 
293,970  sii.  mi'les,  and  a  population  (18S5)  of  2,-527.350.  In 
1895  the  population  was  officially  estimated  at  3,414,000,  of 
whom  about  50,000  were  Indians.  Two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation are  rural  and  about  one-third  urban.  The  language 
and  couventionalitiesare  Spanish,  except  in  ARAUCAXiA(<|r.  v.), 
which  retains  a  (juasi-independence.  Santiago  (g.  v.)  is  the 
capital. 

Phi/.iiral  Features.  Productions,  etc. — The  Andes  form  the 
eastern  boundary,  an  unbroken  wall  from  6,000  feet  in  aver- 
age height  southward  to  15,000  feet  northward,  and  with 
peaks  rising  above  22,000  feet.  North  of  Chiloe  there  is  a 
secondary  and  lower  coast  range,  in  parts  divided  into  two, 
and  broken  at  intervals  to  allow  the  passage  of  rivers.  The 
space  between  the  Andes  an<l  the  coast  range.  S.  of  lat. 
:i3',  consists  of  plains  and  rolling  land.s,  with  isolated  hills. 
This  is  the  so-called  valley  of  Chile,  the  richest  part  of  the 
republic  and  containing  tlie  bulk  of  the  population.  From 
lat.  33  to  37°  the  land  was  originally  open  luairie;  farther 
S.  it  is  more  or  less  varied  with  woocis  of  evergreens,  oaks, 
and  myrtles,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes.  All  this  region 
is  well  watered  and  fertile,  adapted  for  grazing  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  grains,  and  with  a  delightful  and  very  healthful 
climate.  S.  of  lat.  42  the  whole  country  is  mountainous 
and  covered  with  heavy  forests.  N.  of  lat.  33  the  space 
between  the  mountains  is  much  broken  by  spurs  and  cross- 
chains,  and  the  intermediate  (ilains  are  high,  rainless,  and 
barren;  these  are  the  deserts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca. 
There  are  several  active  and  (piiesceiit  volcanoes,  and  the 
whole  country  is  subject  to  earthcpiakes.  One  of  these  in 
1822  not  onlv  destroved  several  towns,  but  raised  a  portion 
of  the  coast  line  3  to  4  feet.  The  most  important  mineral 
])roduct  is  nitrate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  large  beds  in  the 
northern  deserts;  1,028,000  tons  in  1890  and  794,000  tons  in 
1891  were  exported  for  fertilizing  purpo.ses,  and  the  export 
tax  pays  one-third  of  the  expenses  of  the  state. 

Excellent  bituminous  coal  is  extensively  worked ;  there 
are  important  mines  of  copper  and  silver;  gold,  quicksilver, 
lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  bisnuith  have  been  f<mnd.  The 
staple  agricultural  products  are  wheat  (about  21,000,000 bush. 
a  year)  and  wine  (24,000.000  gal.);  abundant  crops  are  also 
grown  of  barley,  nniize,  liemp,  potatoes,  and  beans.  Apples, 
pears,  pea<du'si  and  oranges  are  largely  cultivated.  The 
value  of  exiiorts  of  all  kinds  amounted  in  1893  to  72^45,114 
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silver  dollars;  imports  for  the  same  rear  were  valued  at 
168,235,874.  In  1803, 1,783  miles  of  railway  were  in  opera- 
tion, of  which  68H  belonged  to  the  state,  and  11.46.")  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  of  which  about  6.900  belonged  to  the  stnte. 
Belir/ioii. — The  otiicial  religion  of  the  state  is  Ronuui 
Catholic,  but  the  public  worship  of  other  denominations  is 
protected  bv  the  constitution.  There  are.  however,  Ijut  very 
few  Protestant  congregations.  The  estates  of  the  church 
were  seized  by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  and 
separation  from  Spain.  The  president  invests  with  their 
temporalities  the  bishops,  and  the  state  pays  all  ecclesiastics, 
ijut  the  salaries  of  the  curates  are  small. 

For  the  literature  of  Chile,  see  Spanish-American  Litera- 
ture. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  the  repuVilic  was 
framed,  with  certain  important  variations,  on  the  model  of 
the  constitution  of  the  L.  S.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president,  wlio  is  elected  for  five  years  by  electors  chosen 
bv  popular  vote  ;  is  not  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  term 
immediately  following;  and  is  liable  to  impeachment  for  a 
year  after  the  end  of  his  term,  during  which  time  he  can  not 
leave  the  country  without  permission.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  six  ministers,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  seven  de- 
partments of  government.  The  president  also  is  advised 
and  held  in  check  by  a  council  of  state  of  eleven  members, 
five  of  whom  are  nominated  by  him.  and  six  by  Congress. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamljer  of  Depu- 
ties, the  former  of  whom  are  elected  for  six  years,  the  latter 
forthree.  Tlie  senators,one  foreach  three  deputies,  are  chosen 
bv  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  deputies,  one  for  each 
30.000  or  fraction  in  excess  of  15.000  of  the  population,  are  also 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  In  Jan.,  1890,  the  total  debt  of  the 
country, "external  and  internal,  issued  and  authorized,  includ- 
ing the  amount  of  paper  money,  was  $124,667,512  in  silver. 
'History.— yioTthern  Chile  to"  lat.  37°  was  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  Spaniards  under  Al- 
magro  invaded  it  in  1535,  but  soon  returned  to  Peru.  The 
final  conque.st  was  commenced  by  Valdivia  in  1541  and  by 
1.550  was  complete  to  lat.  37° ;  S.  of  that  the  Ar.aucanians 
kept  up  the  struggle  for  two  centuries  and  were  never  en- 
tirely subdued.  In  1810  Chile,  in  common  with  many  other 
Spanish  provinces,  revolted  against  Spain :  defeated  at  first, 
the  revolutionists  finally  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  Gen.  San 
Martin,  who  marched  over  the  Andes  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  independence  of  Chile  was  formally  proclaimed  on  Jan. 
1, 1818.  although  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Spaniards  was 
not  taken  until  1826.  The  constitution  which  had  been 
adopted  in  1824  was  remodeled  in  1828.  in  1833,  and  a  few 
subsequent  amendments  have  been  made.  The  country  was 
reorganized  by  law  in  1887.  In  1844  the  independence  of 
Chile  was  formally  recognized  by  treaty  with  the  mother 
country.  Betweeii  1851  and  1861,  during  the  presidency  of 
Manuel  Montt,  the  country  was  greatly  advanced  in  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  comuicrce.  In  1865  Chile  and  Peru  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  continued  with  many 
vicissitudes  until  1869.  when  the  dispute  was  ended  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  After  a  suc- 
cessful war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years  (1879-83),  the  northern  frontier  of  Chile  was 
advanced  from  24'  to  16'  30  . 

The  turliulent  condition  of  the  country  between  1886  and 
1892  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  U.  S.  Government  was  involved.  The  social  or- 
ganization of  the  country  was  feudal  in  its  character,  and  it 
is  not  singular,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  republican  form  of  go\ernment  it  was 
strongly  conservative.  The  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  mines, 
often  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  constituted  an 
oligarchy  which  found  it  not  difficult  to  control  political 
affairs.  As  time  [lassed  on,  however,  modern  ideas  and  lib- 
eral views  came  to  be  entertained.  The  clash  between  these 
ideas  and  those  of  the  olil  conserv.ative  party  led  to  revolution- 
ary outbreaks,  which  ended  (in  1874)  in  the  triumph  of  liber- 
alism and  the  adoption  of  some  important  amendments  to 
the  constitution.  As  time  psissed  on  the  spirit  of  modern 
liberalism  became  more  and  more  prevalent.  The  conserv- 
ative party  finally  withdrew  from  electoral  contests  and 
contented  itself  with  exercising  simply  a  restraining  influ- 
ence. As  the  liberal  party  grew  in  power  it  experienced 
the  common  fate  of  being  split  into  fad  ions  and  divided 
by  struggles  for  leadership  and  office.  The  president  has 
generally  been  coin[iellod  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  major- 
ity in  Congress,  for  the  reason  that  the  inendiors  of  his  cabi- 
net have  been  representatives  of  the  dominant  element  in 


Congress,  and  have  been  dismissed  whenever  a  vote  of  censure 
has  been  passed.  With  this  limitation  the  power  of  the 
Chilian  president  is  very  great,  emliracing  as  it  docs  the 
general  civil  service  and  all  local  officials,  excepting  those 
of  the  cities,  and  all  appointments  in  the  army  and  navy  as 
well  as  the  telegraph  and  railroad  service.  Through  the 
exercise  of  this  power  the  president  has  uniformly  been 
able  to  control  the  choice  of  his  successor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recent  revolution  the  most  radical 
section  of  the  liberal  party  had  its  nucleus  in  a  reform  club 
in  Santiago,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  young 
men  of  university  education,  of  whom  Balmaceda  ((/.  r.)  was 
the  most  conspicuous.  Having  entered  Congress  in  1868  he 
had  risen  to  great  distinction  as  a  congressional  leader 
and  deliater.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liberal  party 
that  had  demanded  important  changes  in  the  constitution, 
he  acquired  great  popularity  and  strength,  and  a  little  later 
added  to  his  reputation  by  his  service  as  minister  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  during  the  Peruvian  war.  In  1885  his 
popularity  carried  him  into  the  presidency  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  early  part  of  his  administration 
was  characterized  by  great  liberality  and  success.  He 
caused  to  be  adopted  a  thorough  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  state,  a  sys- 
tem of  normal  schools,  and  extensive  school-houses.  He  sec- 
ularized the  cemeteries,  caused  a  civil  marriage  law  to  be 
adopted,  and  banished  sectarian  teaching  from  the  schools 
and  colleges.  He  also  entered  upon  an  elaborate  system  of 
internal  improvements,  building  railroads,  constructing  har- 
bors, providing  dry-docks,  wharves,  and  jiiers.  This  re- 
markable prosperity,  however,  was  but  the  antecedent  of 
great  dissension  and  disorder.  A  part  of  the  liberal  mem- 
bers, thinking  the  president  was  going  too  far,  united  with 
the  old  conservative  leaders,  and  the  new  union  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  his  cabinet  in  1888.  Congress  was  soon 
broken  up  into  five  separate  factions.  What  were  thought 
to  be  the  arbitrary  characteristics  of  the  president  led  to 
hostility  and  revolt.  A  war  ensued.  The  president  issued 
a  manifesto  virtually  assuming  a  dictatorship,  although 
disclaiming  to  be  a  dictator,  and  defending  his  acts  on 
constitutional  grounds.  Before  m.any  months  the  contest 
took  the  form  of  a  war  between  Balmaceda  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  representatives  of  Congress,  known  as  the 
Junta,  on  the  other.  Balmaceda.  after  numerous  engage- 
ments, was  overwhelmed  with  defeat.  Attempting  to  es- 
cape from  Santiago,  he  remained  for  a  time  concealed  in  the 
Argentine  legation,  where,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  on  Dec.  19, 
18til,  he  took  his  life  with  his  own  hand. 

During  the  whole  of  this  stniggle  the  partisans  of  the 
Junta  were  hostile  to  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.,  lieliev- 
ing  that  Patrick  Egan,  their  minister,  had  conducted  him- 
self in  a  manner  unfriemily  to  their  cause.  It  was  claimed 
that  Egan's  dispatches  to  his  Government  had  lielittled  the 
importance  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  magnified  Balmaeeda's 
strength.  Exception  was  also  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  minister  had  afforded  an  asylum  in  the  legation 
to  fugitives  from  Balmaceda"s  army.  While  this  state  of 
feeling  was  active,  two  boats'  crews  from  the  U.  .S.  war- 
vessel  Baltimore,  while  on  shore,  got  into  an  altercation  in  a 
drinking-saloon  with  some  Chilian  sailors.  The  testimony 
sulisequeutly  taken  proved  that  sailors  from  the  Baltimore 
knocked  down  one  of  the  Chilians,  whereupon  knives  and 
other  weapons  were  drawn,  and  finally  the  affair  grew  into 
a  riot.  The  difficulty  was  not  limited  to  the  saloon  but  was 
taken  into  the  street,  and  several  U.  S.  s;iilors  received  danger- 
ous wouiuls.  ^Minister  Egan  at  once  reported  tlie  indignity 
to  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  attack  on  sailors 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  was  regarded  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  national  insult,  and  redress  was  firmly  but  courte- 
ously demanded.  The  provisional  authorities  in  Chile  not 
only  refused  satisfaction,  but  also  to  grant  safe  conduct  to 
the  nien  who  had  been  a.ssaulted,  and  demanded  their  sur- 
render on  the  ground  that  they  were  criminals.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  V.  S.  in  reiily  took  vigorous  measures  by 
siMiding  the  Yorktown  and  Boston  to  Chile  to  b.-ick  up  the 
demand  for  satisfaction.  The  reply  of  tlie  Chilian  Govern- 
ment had  been  couched  in  language  so  offensive  that  no 
answer  was  returned.  On  the  appearance  of  the  men-of- 
war,  however,  Presiilent  Montt,  who  had  now  been  inducted 
into  office,  directed  the  Jlinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  with- 
draw the  offensive  note,  and  to  tender  apologies,  yhile 
compensation  was  nuiile  to  the  injiireil  men  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  killed.  Thus  the  deiiiands  of  the  U.  S.  were 
satisfactorily  complied  with. 
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Authorities. — Theodore  Child's  The  Spanish-American 
/iepublirfi  (London,  18i)l);  Mi-moriax  presmtndiifs  al  Con- 
gnsiio  )«a'(«H((/,  (»tc.  (Siintiiijro,  IWtl);  V.  R.  Miiikhiiiii,  The 
War  between  Chili  and  Peru  (London,  l«s:i);  liiport  on  the 
Export  of  Niter  from  Chili  in  ISHU  (Berlin,  IS'Jl). 

C.  K.  Adams. 

Chiliad,  kili-Sd  [from  Gr.  x'^'as.  -aSos.  a  jrronp  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  cf.  triad,  mi/riad. etc.] :  an  assoinlilaitc  of  I hing;*  sroupod 
or  raiipMl  by  thonsands.  'I'lic,  word  is  chictly  used  bv  the 
enrlv  eoniputers  of  lojiarithniic  tables,  who  expressed  the 
extent  of  the  tal)Ie  by  sjiying  it  eontained  tlie  logaritliins  of 
so  many  chiliadsi  of  absolute  numl)ei-s. 

C'liiliasin:  See  .Mili.kn.mim. 

<  liiliasts:  Sec  JIii.lkxariaxs. 

Cllill:  the  subjective  sensation  of  eold,  aeeompanied  by 
general  shaking  of  the  body,  chattering:  of  the  teeth,  etc., 
and  induced  by  exposure  to  moisture  or  cold,  1)V  fevers  and 
inflammatory  diseases,  jinil  various  nervous  conditions.  The 
sensation  of  cold  pnxUued  by  exposure  is  so  well  kiuiwn  as 
to  re(|uire  no  extended  discussion.  (See  ('oi.n,  Kffkcts  of.) 
Chills  as  indications  of  disease  are  of  the  jjreatest  impor- 
tance. Their  association  with  malarial  fever  is  so  intimate 
as  to  have  "iven  rise  to  the  term  "  chills  and  fever  "  or  "  fever 
and  ague,  synonymous  with  nuilarial  fever.  In  malaria 
the  chills  appear  with  the  most  striking  regularity  and 
periodicity,  and  according  as  they  a])[iear  every  day,  every 
third  or  every  fourth  day.  the  terms  ijuotidian,  tertian,  and 
quartan  have  lieen  assigned.  Malarial  chills  arc  apt  to  ap- 
pear in  the  forenoon,  and  set  in  with  most  extreme  sense  of 
cold,  great  chattering,  etc.  The  surface  of  the  body  feels 
somewhat  cool  to  the  hand,  bnt  the  real  interior  temperature 
of  the  boily  is  greatly  elevated.  The  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  found  in  the  I'ac^t  that  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  contracted,  with  production  of  the  exterior  fall  of  teni- 

Sernturc,  and  the  l)lo(id  is  driven  to  tlie  interior  with  pro- 
nctinn  of  great  inl(U-nal  heat.  Following  the  chill,  which 
may  la.st  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  longer,  conu'S 
the  stage  of  fever  and  sweating,  the  blood  now  reverting  to 
the  exterior,  with  a  resultant  sense  of  high  fever  and  pro- 
ductiim  of  great  sweating.  The  true  bodily  temperature  is 
now  lower  than  during  the  stage  of  chill.  .\  peculiar  form 
of  intense  malarial  infection  is  that  producing  the  so-called 
"congestive  chill."  a  most  fatal  form  of  the  disease,  which 
simulates  to  a  certain  extent  t  he  last  or  algid  stage  of  cholera. 
There  is  not  the  same  periodicity  in  these  cases  as  is  seen  in 
ordinary  C)U<es  of  malaria,  and  in  general  they  present  fea- 
tures not  seen  in  other  forms  of  the  disease.  Aside  from 
malarial  infection,  chills  are  of  very  great  importance  as 
indicatnig  the  onset  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  especially 
in  children  must  the  occurrence  of  a  chill  without  or  with 
previous  indisposition  be  looked  upon  as  a  danger-signal  of 
great  nu)ment.  Scarlet  fever,  diplitheria.  meningitis,  and 
other  sevc-re  infectious  diseases  nuiy  all  be  ushered  in  with 
more  or  less  pronouiu'cd  rigor  or  chill,  and  therefore  this 
symptom  is  one  rightfully  viewed  with  apiirehension.  In 
adults  chills  are  symptoms  of  lesser  gravity,  though  here 
also  the  greatest  alfcetions,  such  as  pneumonia  and  specilic 
diseases,  are  so  initiated.  In  all  forms  of  violent  septic 
disease  chills  play  a  prominent  rii/i;  either  at  the  onset  or 
during  the  course  of  the  midady,  and  occasionally  may  pre- 
sent sufficientjieriodicity  to  lead  to  the  mistaken  diagnosis 
of  malaria.  Tlius  in  cases  of  eonsnmption,  when  there  are 
cavities  in  the  lungs,  there  is  apt  to  be  absorption  of  septic 
matters  from  the  pus  contained  in  the  cavities,  and  there- 
fore repeated  chills,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  mistakes  of  diag- 
nosis have  been  made  on  this  account.  After  child-birth 
the  occurrence  in  the  puerperal  woman  of  a  chill  is  regarded 
■with  the  greatest  a[iprclM-nsion.  as  usually  indicating  the 
much  dreaded  childbed  fever,  a  virulent  form  of  septic  in- 
fection. 

Uesides  these  grave  diseases,  chills  may  indicate  n  variety 
of  more  trivial  conditions,  such  as  sliglit  cold  with  bodily 
depression,  nervous  excitement,  and  the  like;  but  the  fre- 
quent gravity  of  their  occurrence  remlers  it  necessary  to 
examine  with  great  care  every  case  in  which  they  arise. 

Wjlliam"  1'i:i'im;r. 

Cllilliin,  cheel-yaan' :  the  capital  of  Xnble,  Cliile :  situated 
in  a  depression  in  a  fertile  plam.  between  the  rivers  Nuble 
and  riiillan;  lat.  :!.">  5(1  S.,  Ion.  71  :!7'  W. :  abonl  120  nnles 
X.  K.  of  Coneepeion ;  aiul  a  railway  station  (see  nnip  of 
South  .\meriea,  ref.  tJ-C).  Tlie  town  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  haml-made 


lace  and  its  mineral  baths.  It  was  originally  founded  in 
155)4  by  Ruiz  de  Gamhoa,  was  laid  waste  by  Indians  in  1601. 
was  destroyed  by  Indians  and  an  eartlupiake  in  HmT.  by  an 
earthquake  in  17.")1,  by  an  overtlow  of  the  river  Nuble  in 
1797,  and  by  an  earthquake  in  18S0.  In  recent  times,  how- 
ever, the  town  has  been  prosperous.  Pop.  (1885)  21,000; 
(18!l."))  28.7;J8. 

Cliillicotll'e:  city  of  Peoria  co..  111.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  4-U) :  on  C,  Rk.  I.  and  P. 
and  A..  Y.  and  .S.  F.  R.  Rs. ;  on  the  Illinois  river;  18  miles 
X.  X.  K.  of  Peoria.  It  has  five  ehurehes,  canning-factory, 
(louring-mill.  pottery,  electric  liglits,  and  street  cars,  and  is 
a  dc'put  for  large  quantities  of  grain.  Chillicothe  is  a  pop- 
ular summer  resort.  Two  packet-boats  run  dailv  to  Peoria. 
Pop.  (1880)  936;  (1890)  1,032;  (1893)  estimated.  2,300. 

PriiusHKE  OF  "Bulletin." 

Chillieotlie:  city;  capital  of  Livingston  co..  Mo.  (for 
location  of  countv.  see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  S-F) :  on  llan. 
and  St.  Jo..  Wabash,  and  Ch.,  .M.  and  St.  P.  R.  Rs. ;  70  miles 
E.  of  St.  .loseph.  It  is  the  principal  city  in  Grand  river 
valley,  and  contains  eight  chnrchos.  normal,  high,  and  graded 
schools,  manufactories  of  ax-handles  and  stoves,  street  rail- 
ways, electric  lights,  gas  and  water  works.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  timber  near  Grand  river.  Pop.  (1880)  4,078 ; 
(1890)  .5,717;  (1893)  estimated,  7,000. 

Editor  of  "  TRim'NE." 

Cllillicotlie.  or  Cllilicotlie:  a  beautiful  city  and  rail- 
road center;  the  capital  of  Ross  co.,  0.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Ohio.  ret.  7-E);  finely  situated  on  the 
Scioto  river,  and  in  a  plain  iiiidosed  on  several  sides  by 
verdant  hills  nearly  500  feet  high.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  about  48  miles  S.  of  Columbus,  and  99  miles  E. 
by  X.  from  Cincinnati.  The  streets  are  wide,  .straight,  and 
lighted  with  electricity.  It  has  a  stone-front  court-house 
which  cost  about  $106.0(K),  five  commodious  brick  union 
school-houses,  electric  street  railroad,  water-works ;  also  man- 
ufactures of  steam-engines  and  farming  im])lements,  llour- 
mills,  furniture,  buggies,  wagons,  boots  anil  shoes,  and  other 
manufactories,  and  the  B.  and  O.  S.  \V.  R.  R.  shops.  Chilli- 
cothe was  the  capital  of  Ohio  from  1800-10.  Pop.  (bS80) 
10,938;  (1890)  11,288;  (1893)  estimated,  14.000. 

EniTOR  OF  ••  Xews." 

Cliil'linghaiii  Cattle:  a  herd  of  cattle  preserved  at  Chil- 
lingliaiii  Park.  Xoilhunilierland, England.  These  cattle  are  of 
fieculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  wild  cattle  which  formerly  inhabited  Scotland.  They 
are  cream  white,  the  insides  and  tips  of  the  ears  reddish,  the 
hoofs  and  tips  of  horns  black.  They  feed  at  night,  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  hide  their  calves.  "Once  the  l)ulls  in 
the  herd  were  reduced  to  thi'ee;  two  fought  and  killed  each 
other,  and  the  third  proved  impotent,  so  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  herd  depended  on  the  accident  of  a  cow  produc- 
ing a  bull-calf."  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cllil'liiiffwortli.  William  :  divine  and  controversialist; 
b.  in  Oxford.  England.  Oct..  1602.  In  1618  he  became  a 
.scholar,  and  in  11)28  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfonl.  In 
1030.  through  the  iidluence  of  .Tohn  Fisher,  the  famous 
.Jesuit,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entered  the  .b'suit 
College  in  Douay,  Prance.  In  1631  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  godfather.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  to  reconsider 
the  question  and  return  to  Oxford.  In  1637  he  put  forth 
his  great  work.  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  H'".'/  '" 
Salvation,  a  work  of  singular  acuteness  and  ability,  lb' 
became  chancellor  of  Salisbury  and  prebendary  of  Brix- 
worlh  (1638).  and  soon  after  ma.ster  of  Wigstan's  Hospital. 
Leicestershire.  In  theoU)gy  he  was  a  latitudinarian.  ami  in 
politics  a  royalist.  D.  at"  Chichester.  .Ian.  30,  1644.  His 
collected  works  appeared  in  London  (10th  ed.  1742),  with 
Life  by  Rev.  Thomas  Birch.  See  Des  Maizeaux,  Life  of 
Chilliiifiworth  (1725);  August  Xeander.  Erinnerunf/  an  den 
erani/elisrhen  Gntfesf/etehrten  W.  Chi/lin(iworlh(\8'i'2);  and 
the  Oxford  edition  of  his  works  (3  vols.,  1838). 

Cllilloil,  shil  li'in  (Fr.  pron.  shc^you):  a  castle  and  for- 
tress of  Switzerland  ;  in  the  cant<ui  of  Vaud  ;  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
Vevay.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an 
isolated  rock,  standing  out  from  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  towers  grouped  about  a  higher  cen- 
tral tower.  Boniiivard  was  confined  hero  from  1530  to 
1536  for  his  efforts  to  liberate  the  Genevese.  His  imprison- 
ment is  commemorated  in  Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillun. 

Cllilo,  ki  U).  or  Cliilon  (Gr.  'X.iKwv  or  'X.fi\t»v):  a  .Simrtan 
who  is  enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wise  Jlen  of  tireece. 
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He  became  one  of  tlie  ephori  of  Sjiarta  in  556  B.  c.  Among 
the  maxims  asorilied  to  him  is  "  Know  thyself."  He  is  said 
to  have  died  of  joy  when  liis  son  gainecl  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

Chilo6.  chee-lo-ay' :  an  island  oflf  the  coast  of  Chili,  be- 
tween lat.  41°  40'  and  43"  43'  S.,  with  an  average  width  of  35 
■or  40  miles.  The  mainland  at  this  point  suddenly  recedes, 
forming  the  Gulfs  of  Ancud  and  Corcovado,  with  the  island 
in  front  of  them.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  land  north  of  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wind- 
ing cliannel  less  than  2  miles  broad.  The  western  coast  of 
•C'hiloe  is  high,  precipitous,  and  forest-covered ;  one  of  the 
peaks  at  the  southern  end  is  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  eastern  side  is  lower,  and  some  portions  are  very 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  etc.  The  climate 
is  very  damp.  C'hiloe,  with  aljout  120  neighboring  islets, 
formsa  province  of  Chili,  sometimes  called  Aneud,  the  total 
-area  being  3,9!»5  sq.  miles,  and  the  population  (1895)  77,750. 
'Capital.  San  Carlos  de  Ancud,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  with  a  population  i;)f  aljout  4,000. 

Herbkrt  II.  Smith. 

Cliiloariiatha,  kl-log  na-tha :  See  MYRiAi'ou.i. 

Chilopoda.  ki-li>pr<-du:  Sir  :\[vRiAi'oi)A. 

Cliil'terii  Hundreds.  Tlie  Stewardsliipof :  in  England, 
A  nominal  otiice  which  a  member  of  Parhament,  desiring  to 
withdraw  from  the  House  of  Commons,  receives  and  imme- 
diately resigns.  A  memlier  can  not  surrender  his  repre- 
-sentative  seat  unless  disr|ualifie<l,  and  an  ajipointment  by 
the  crown  works  such  disqualification.  In  old  times  the 
-i^teward's  duties  were  to  pi'otect  from  the  robbers  who 
lurked  in  the  forests  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. When  this  office  is  occupied  the  stewardship  of  the 
manors  of  Eiist  Hendred,  Xorthshead.  and  Hempholme  is 
made  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  controls  this  patronage,  which  began  to  be  used 
for  this  pui-pose  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Chil'toii:  city:  capital  of  Calumet  co..  Wis.  {for  location 
•of  county,  see  map  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  5-F) ;  on  railroad  and 
the  Manitowoc  river:  24  miles  .S.  of  Appleton  ;  has  1  public 
school,  2  parochial  scliools,  and  5  churches.  Its  chief  indus- 
try is  agriculture.  Pop.  (1880)  1,132:  (1890)  1,424:  (1895) 
1,601.  Editor  OK  •' Times." 

Chilula  Indians:  See  Wkitspeka.n  India.ns. 

Chimsera,  ki-meera  (in  Gr.  Xiftrnpa) :  a  monster  of  classic 
mythology,  having  the  fore  part  that  of  a  lion,  the  middle 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hind  jiart  that  of  a  dragon.  It  was 
sn])posed  to  exhale  flames  of  fire.  In  Ilesiod's  account 
Chima'ra  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon  antl  Echidna,  and 
wasted  Lycia  until  Bellerophon  slew  her.  In  modern  lan- 
guages the  term  chimera  is  applied  to  any  wild  or  incon- 
gruous fancy. 

(iiimwrida^ :  the  sole  family  of  the  order  IMocephali, 
«  group  of  cartilaginous  marine  fishes  related  to  the  sharks 
iind  rays.  The  chima-ras  have  a  naked  body  which  tapers 
gradually  into  flie   long,   filamentous  tail.     There  are  two 


Chiniaera.  or  sea  cat. 

<lorsa!  fins,  the  first  high,  pointed,  and  armed  with  a  spine ; 
the  second  long  and  low:  anal  variable;  pectorals  large. 
There  are  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  males  are 
firovided  with  "clasners"  and  tlie  head  bears  a  pointed, 
erectile  appendage  which  fits  into  a  groove  when  depressed. 
The  eggs  have  a  horny  case.  The  species  of  the  family  are 
few  and  found  in  deep  water.  The  best  known  is  Cfiimwra 
miynstroKd  of  Euinpean  seas.  C  nffiuis  is  found  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  tlie  U.  S.  and  ('.  ciiUiei  on  the  western.  The  ge- 
nus CiiUorhynchns  has  the  nose  terminated  by  a  cartilagi- 
nous prominence  ending  in  a  flaj).  P.  A.  L. 

Cliiniakiian  Indians:  a  linguistic  family  represented  by 
two  small  tribes,  the  Chimakum  and  the  QuiJeute.  The  orig- 
inal territory  of  the  former,  or  ea.stern,  division  embraced 


Port  Townsend,  Port  Ludlow,  and  Port  Gamble,  on  Puget 
Sound.  Washington.  While  probably  never  a  large  tribe,  the 
Chimakum  were  noted  among  their  neighbors,  the  Clallam, 
Makau,  and  others,  for  their  unusually  warlike  habits, 
which  seemed  early  to  have  diminished  their  numbers.  In 
1853  they  numbered  ninety  souls:  in  1884  about  twenty- 
four  survived — four  on  the  Skokomish  reservation  and  the 
remainder  near  Port  Townsend. 

The  (juileute,  or  western,  division  of  the  family  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Quileute  river  and  the  seaeoast  aliove  and 
Ijelow,  between  the  JIakau  on  the  X.  and  their  kindred, 
the  Hoh,  on  the  S.  The  Quileute  appear  to  be  the  remnant 
of  a  more  powerful  body,  and  the  isolation  and  position  of 
this  and  the  Chimakum  division  suggest  that  the  Chimakuan 
fannly  once  occu]>ied  the  coast  of  Puget  .Sound  and  Straits  of 
Fuca  from  Port  Townsend  to  the  tjuileute  country.  The 
Makau  and  Clallam,  of  the  Wakashan  and  Salishan  families 
respectively,  who  have  held  this  area  since  historic  times,  ap- 
pear to  be  intruders  from  Vancouver  island,  and  it  seems 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  tribes  they  dispossessed 
were  Chimakuan.  There  is  traditionary  evidence  that  the 
Chimakum  came  from  the  Quileute.  Tiiis  latter  tribe  also 
owes  its  diminution  in  number  to  a  pugnacious  tendency 
toward  the  neighboring  and  more  pojiulous  Salishan  tribes. 
In  1891  there  were  245  living  on  the  Pacific  coast  S.  of 
Cape  Flattery.  The  Hoh,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Quileute,  are 
under  the  Puyallup  agency,  and  number  about  seventy. 

Authorities. — (ieorge  Giblis  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethmtliigy.  i. 
(Washington.  1877):  Myron  Eells  in  Smithsonian  Ki^port  for 
7&W-tS7  (Washington,  1889):  Franz  Boas  in  Am.  Anthro- 
pologist (Washington,  Jan.,  1892).  See  Indians  of  North 
America.  F.  W.  Hodce. 

t'liinialpopo'oa  :  the  third  war-chief  or  so-called  "Em- 
peror"' of  tlie  Aztecs  of  Mexico;  ruled  from  1417  to  1428, 
according  to  some  chronologies,  but  according  to  others 
from  1410  to  1422.  He  was  elected  by  the  chiefs  to  succeed 
his  brother,  Huitzilihuitl,  Maxtia  having  usurped  the  chief- 
tainshi])  of  the  Tepanecs.  Chimalpopoca  tried  to  aid  the 
legitimate  ruler;  Maxtia  seized  and  imprisoned  him,  and  he 
hung  himself  in  the  cage  in  which  he  was  confined.  Lineal 
descendants  of  Chimalpopoca  are  still  living  in  Mexico. 

H.  H.  S. 

Cliimaltenan'go:  the  name  of  a  department  and  city  of 
Guatemala.  The  department  lieson  the  northern  slope  of  tlie 
main  Sierra  in  about  the  middle  of  the  state;  is  well  watered 
and  fertile  :  gold  is  founil  in  the  streams.  The  inhabitants  are 
Christianized  Indians,  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
cultivation  of  soil.  Area.  800  sq.  miles.  Pop.  57,000.  The 
town  is  in  the  department.  25  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala (see  map  of  Central  America,  ref.  4-D).  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.     Pop.  14.000. 

Chiniarilian  Indians:  a  linguistic  family  comprising  the 
Chimarikn  and  Chimalakwe  tribes,  formerly  of  Trinity  co., 
Cal.,  the  former  inhabiting  Trinity  river  frcpin  Burnt 
Ranch  northward  to  the  junction  of  the  north  and  .south 
forks,  the  latter  residing  on  New  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trinity. 

Of  the  general  characteristics  of  these  two  tribes  very  lit- 
tle is  known.  From  the  friendly  Wintu  tribes,  their  eastern 
and  southern  neighbors,  they  borrowed  their  mortuary  eus- 
tnms  and  in  part  their  medical  pi'actices.  In  lieu  of  tobacco 
they  smoked  the  mistletoe.  Their  hunters  were  accustomed 
to  smear  their  bows  and  arrows  with  "  medicine  "  to  prevent 
the  deer  from  detecting  the  human  odor. 

By  an  early  pioneer  it  is  stated  that  the  Chimarikan  Ind- 
ian.s  were  once  as  numerous  as  the  Hupa.  an  Atha]iascan 
tribe  adjoining  them  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.,  who,  thniugh 
constant  aggression  particularly  toward  the  Chimalakwe, 
from  whom  they  exacted  an  ainuial  tril)ute.  finally  succeeiled 
in  overi>owering  the  latter  and  in  coniiielling  them  to  adopt 
much  of  I  lie  Hupa  tongue.  Thus  it  was  that  about  18.50  the 
Chimalakwe  numbered  but  two  families,  aggregating  twenty- 
five  persons,  who  spoke  their  own  language. 

Salmon  had  formed  the  chief  article  of  subsistence  of  the 
two  Chimarikan  tribes  up  to  the  advent  of  the  whites  into 
their  territory,  when  the  pollution  of  the  streams  from  min- 
ing operiilions  reiidereil  tlie  fisheries  of  the  Indians  useless, 
and  continued  warfare  ensued.  In  1876  but  half  a  dozen 
Chimariko  survived :  a  year  before  only  three  members  of 
the  Chimalakwe  were  known  to  exist.'  In  1889.  in  Hupa 
valley,  a  Chimariko  man.  seventy  or  more  years  of  age.  was 
found,  who  was  then  believed  to  be  one  of  two  survivors  of 
the  tribe. 
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AiTHORiTV. — Sti'iilicn  Pciwcrs.  Tiihen  of  Califuniia.  Con- 
tribiilioiiis  to  Xortli  Ameriam  £f/iinilo(/i/.  vol.  iii.  (Wasliing- 
ton,  1877).     .See  Ixuia.ns  ok  North  Amekua. 

1'".  W.  IlODGE. 

Chilli bora'zo:  a  |irovince  of  Eciiiidor;  in  the  higlilands 
S.  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name:  area,  5,544  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  estimated  (1885)  122,300.     Capital,  Uiobumlia. 

Clliiuborazo :  the  hiirliest  mountain  of  Rcua<lor.  and  one 
of  the  hij.'lust  In  .\rnerii-a  :  in  tlu'  Western  ('(■rdiUi'ni :  ahont 
100  miles  S.  of  Ijnito  and  80  \.  E.  of  Gua\ai|nil.  It  is  a 
mas;nitioent  dome,  its  snowy  summit  towering  far  above  the 
surrounilinn;  peaks,  and  visible  at  tinu'S  from  the  oecan.  130 
miles  distant.  Several  glaeiers  extend  far  down  the  sides. 
The  mountain  is  of  voleanie  format  inn.  but  no  erater  luus 
been  discovered,  and  there  is  no  record  of  ani'ruption.  The 
ascent  is  extremely  diiyicull.  owini;  not  ntdy  tci  the  lieif^ht 
and  the  rarefied  air.  liut  lu  the  decppowdery  snow  of  the  sum- 
mit throMiih  which  the  explorer  must  force  his  way.  It  was 
vainlv  attempted  by  Hundmlilt.  Houssinjrault.  and  others. 
Jules'Remy  reached  what  he  believed  was  the  tnj)  in  1856, 
but  could  iiot  rccoirnizc  the  surroundings  owing  to  a  blinil- 
ing  snowstorm.  The  feat  was  finally  accnmplishcd  by 
Whvmper  in  187!).  and  again  in  1880.  His  careful  measure- 
ments show  that  the  height  is  20,4!)6  feet.  He  had  the 
fortune  of  viewing  from  the  summit  an  eruption  of  t'olo- 
paxi,  60  miles  distant.  Sec  Whympcr,  Ti-iivi'ls  iimonfi  tlif 
Great  Aiiilfx  of  the  Etfuntor;  Wolf,  (leoijvnfia  y  (i)'oloyUi 
del  Ecuador. '  Herhkkt  H.  Smith. 

Chime  [M.  Y.u<r.c/n'mhe.ctiynihe,c}u'm:  abbrev.  o{*c/nm- 
liel  <  U.  Eng.  cimbal.  from  Ijat.  rym  baliim,  a  cymbal]:  the 
consonant  or  harmonic  sounds  of  several  instruments:  cor- 
respondence of  sound:  music  performed  on  a  set  of  bells  in 
a  church  tower.  The  term  is  someliuu's  used  to  denote  a  set 
of  bells  which  chime  or  ring  in  harmony.  The  carillon  dif- 
fers from  the  chime  in  that  its  bells  are  more  in  number  and 
arc  stationary.     See  Bell-ri.nui.nu. 

Chimere  [0.  Fr.  rhdiniirre,  fur  cloak ;  Span,  clifiiiiarrii. 
zaiiuirra.  sheepskin:  Ital.  »//H«/7-rt.  long  cloak:  origin  ob- 
scure: that  from  Basque  ecliamarra  improl>able] :  llu^  uj)- 
per  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are 
now  generally  attached.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
it  has  lieen  of  black  siitin.  but  j)reviously  it  was  of  a  scarlet 
color,  like  that  now  worn  by  bishops  assembled  in  convoca- 
tion or  when  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  attends  Parlia- 
ment. 

Chiiiiiiipsyaii  Indians  [from  the  Chimsian  terms  fx'i'/ii, 
on,  and  krinn.  main  river  (Bois):  literally  on  the  main 
(Skeena)  river:  according  to  Tolmic  and  Dawson  the  name 
signifies  people  or  our  peoiile] :  a  linguistic  family  compris- 
ing the  Chimsian  and  Nasciii  tribes  of  British  Cohnubia.  with 
their  various  divisions.  'I'he  Chimsian  occupy  the  territory 
drained  by  the  lower  Skeena  and  the  coast  of  Chatham 
Sound.  Grenville  channel,  and  the  adjacent  islatids,  except 
Hawkesbury  island,  southward  to  Milliank  Sound  in  lati- 
tmle  52'  15  .  The  Xasqii  (also  called  Nass  and  Xaas)  inhaljit 
the  banks  of  Xass  and  upper  SkeeTia  livers. 

The  Chiramesyan  [leoiile  are  said  to  be  strong  and  finely 
formed,  and  to  compare  well  physically  with  the  best  s[x>ci- 
mens  of  the  Indian  race.  They  do  not  have  the  habit  of 
deforming  the  heads  of  their  children,  like  the  neighboring 
tnl)es.  but  the  custom  prevails  of  perforating  the  lower  lip 
<if  the  females  for  the  insertion  of  laluets.  They  also  per- 
forate the  septum  of  the  nose  as  well  as  the  helix  and  lobe  of 
the  ear  toailinit  of  ornamentation. ami  tattooarms  and  feet. 
The  tribes  of  this  family  can  not  be  said  to  be  hunters, 
though  in  the  interior  the  chase  is  more  or  less  resorted  to, 
chiefly  to  procure  skins  for  clothing.  Bows  and  arrows 
until  recently  were  used.  The  Chimmesyan  tribes,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  coast,  are  expert  fishermen,  and  large 
<|uantilies  of  fish  are  dried  for  winter  use.  Sea-grass  and 
various  berries  ari>  also  eaten. 

Their  principal  article  of  clothing  is  the  blanket,  made  of 
tanned  skins,  or  more  fre<|uently  woven  of  mountain-sheep 
wool  and  dog-hair,  or  both,  and  even  of  cedar  bark.  Their 
heads  are  covered  with  water-tight  hats  made  of  roots,  and 
in  rainy  weather  and  in  the  canoe  a  water-tight  cap  of 
cedar  bark  is  worn.     The  legs  are  left  bare. 

Baskets  are  made  for  various  iiur|)oses.  drieil  seaweed, 
cedar  bark,  roots,  wood.  etc..  being  employed  in  their  manii- 
fiK'ture.  Cedar  bark.  reed,  and  rush  mats  are  used  for 
iri.iny  purposes.  Canoes  were  made  [irincipally  of  cedar, 
I'liug  hollowed  out  by  means  of  wedges,  adzes,  and  axes, 


aided  by  fire.  The  art  of  jiottcry  is  unknown,  but  for  cook- 
ing nurposes  large  water-tight  baskets  and  hot  stones  were 
employed. 

The  houses,  which  are  of  wood,  with  gable  roofs  sup- 
ported on  beams,  are  built  to  face  the  sea.  A  platform 
abiait  2  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide  is  built  around  the  inte- 
rior walls,  and  very  large  houses  have  two  or  three  such 
platforms  upon  which  small  sleeping  apartments  are  con- 
structed. Four  families  usually  occupy  a  single  house,  a 
family  living  in  each  corner  ami  having  its  own  fireplace. 

Three  social  classes  are  found  among  the  Chimmesyan. 
Common  people  are  those  who  have  not  been  initiated  into 
one  of  the  four  secret  societies.  By  the  initiation  they  be- 
come midille-class  people,  but  can  never  become  chiefs, 
who  form  a  distinct  class  and  who  are  hereditary.  Chiefs, 
however,  have  little  influence  npim  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  Chimmesvan  have  four  gent<'s — the  raven,  the 
eagle,  the  wolf,  and"  the  bear— and  in  each  village  the 
houses  of  members  of  each  gens  are  grouned  together.  One 
of  their  institutions  is  the  "  iiot latch  " — tlie  custom  of  l)ay- 
ing  debts  and  of  ac(|uiring  distinction  by  means  of  giving 
a  great  feast  and  making  presents  to  all  guests.  Curious 
natal  rites  are  observed  and  interesting  maturity  and  mor- 
tuary ceremonies  performed.  Slavery  is  said  to  be  common 
to  both  the  trilies. 

In  fsss  the  ]iopulation  of  the  <'ntire  family  was  estinuited 
at  5.(KI0.  In  1887  about  1.000  of  these,  in  "charge  of  Will- 
iam Duncan,  removed  to  Annette  island,  about  60  miles 
X.  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  near  Port  Chester, 
where  tliev  foundeil  the  settlement  of  Metlakalitla.  Here 
hou^es  have  been  erected,  schools  and  churches  establislied, 
and  the  natives  are  said  to  be  making  remarkable  progress 
in  civilization. 

AiTiioKiTiEs. — Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Coinp.  Vocabs.  Ind. 
Tribes  Bril.  Columbia,  with  map  (Jlontreal.  1884):  Franz 
Boas,  in  the  British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science 
Proceed i II y.t,  Xewcastlc-upon-Tync  meeting  (London,  1889). 
.See  IxDLv.NS  OF  XoRTii  America.  F.  \V.  Hodge. 

Chimnov:  a  structure  of  masonry  or  of  iron,  usually  of 
considerable  altitude,  containing  a  flue  or  flues  for  convey- 
ing the  gases  from  a  furnace  to  the  outer  air.  It  )>roduces, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  also  the  draught  reciuired  to  give  the 
needed  rate  of  combustion.  Its  main  purpose  is  sometimes 
simplv  the  discharge  of  noxious  gases  at  great  altitudes,  as, 
for  example,  in  chemical  works.  Such  cliimneys  are  some- 
times built  up  to  heights  of  4(K)  and  500  feet,  and  produce  a 
draught  sufticient  to  burn  30  to  .50  11).  of  coal  on  each  square 
foot  of  grate.  The  intensity  of  draught  thus  measured 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  altitude,  and  with  good  pro- 
portions and  [iroper  adjustment  to  their  work  the  weight 
thus  burned  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot  of  grate  will  be 
not  far  from  twice  that  numerical  quantity  taken  in  feet. 
Every  pound  of  fuel  iiroduces  15  to  25  lb.  of  gas.  sometimes 
more, and  the  flue  is  commonly  made  about  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  the  area  of  the  grate. 

Where,  as  on  shipboard  or  the  locomotive,  an  exceedingly 
.strong  draught  is  demanded,  a  "  forced  draught  ""  is  resorted 
to,  the  current  being  produced  by  the  action  of  a  revolving 
fan.  a  steam-jet.  or  the  impulses  of  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine.  By  such  expedients  more  than  IttO  lb.  of  coal 
are  sometimes  burned  on  a  .square  foot  of  grate.  Such  in- 
tensity of  combustion  liy  natural  draught  wtmhl  rei|uire  a 
chimiiev  exceeding  half  "a  mile  in  height.  These  figures  are 
given  for  the  usual  marketable  (lualities  and  sizes  of  fuel. 
Fuels  of  poor  quality  or  of  small  size  require  greater  inten- 
sitv  of  draught  than"  those  of  good  (|uality  (U-  of  large  size. 
Anthracites  <lemand  higher  chimneys  than  bituminous 
ct)als. 

House-chimneys  were  ju'obalily  introduced  into  the  better 
class  of  houses  in  Europe  about' the  twelfth  century.  The 
first  in  the  city  of  Koine  was  erecteil  in  1368,  and  they  only 
came  into  general  use  in  Englaml  iind  on  the  continent  of 
J-'urope  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Previously  the  fires 
were  built  on  the  stone  or  earthen  Ilooi-s  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  gases  and  smoke  emerging  through  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  as  still  practiced  bv  semi-civil- 
ized and  barbarous  nations.  K.  H.  riUKSTo.v. 

Chimney-swallow:  in  the  U.S.  the  common  name  for 
the  chimney-swift  (fVi«7»m  pelnf/ira):  a  bird  which  out- 
wardlv  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  swallows,  but  is  not 
related  to  them.  (See  Swift.)  It  is  very  abundant  during 
summer  in  the  Eastern  U.  S..  and  seems  perpetually  on  the 
wing,  gathering  while  in  full  flight  the  little  twigs  of  which 
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its  nest  is  made.  In  Europe  the  name  is  given  to  a  true 
swallow  {Ilirundo  rustica)  very  much  resembling  our  barn- 
swallow.  Both  chimiiev-swift  and  ohimney-swallow  are  so 
called  from  their  habit  of  nesting  in  chimneys. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cllimpan'zee  (Troglodi/tes  nifjer) :  an  anthropoid  or  tail- 
less ape  inhaliiting  the  dense  forests  of  the  Congo  region  of 
Africa,  from  near  the  coast  eastward  to  the  great  lakes. 
When  fully  grown  it  is  4  feet  or  a  little  more  in  height, 
blackish,  with  pale  hands  and  feet.  It  more  nearly  resem- 
bles man  in  general  appearance  than  does  any  other  of  the 
great  apes,  and  assumes  an  upi-ight  attitude  with  greater 
ease  than  its  relatives.    Tlie  gorilla  is,  however,  anatomical- 


Cliiinpanzee. 

ly  more  closely  related  to  man.  The  chimpanzee  is  largely 
terrestrial  in  its  habits  ami  runs  on  all  fours,  the  knuckles 
of  the  hands  being  applied  to  the  ground.  It  builds  nests 
in  trees,  and  is  usually  found  in  small  bands  of  from  five  to 
ten.  When  young  tlie  chimpanzee  can  be  readily  tamed 
and  taught  various  tricks.  Many  have  been  taken  to  Europe 
and  several  have  from  tiuic  to  time  been  brought  to  the 
U.  S.,  but  sooner  or  later  they  die  from  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
See  R.  Hartmann,  A>it/iroj>iiid  Apes  (International  Science 
Series,  1885).  P.  A.  Lucas. 

Cliiiusiaii :  Sec  ('uimmhsvax  Ixdiaxs. 

C'hl'mn,  or  Grand  Clii'mii :  the  name  given  by  archjEolo- 
gists  to  an  ancient  city  of  Northwestern  Peru  ;  on  the  sea- 
shore; 4  miles  N.  of  tlie  present  city  of  Truxillo.  It  was 
the  chief  town  and  probably  the  capital  of  the  people  called 
Chimu  or  Yuncas,  whose  civilization  was  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Iiicas  until  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  this  city  are  the  most  extensive  in  America,  cover- 
ing a  space  13  to  15  miles  long  and  5  to  (i  broad.  They 
comprise  vast  buildings,  palaces,  and  temples,  some  of  the 
walls  being  ornaiiieiiteil  with  aral)esques  and  paintings;  im- 
mense reservoirs,  which  were  filled  by  an  aqueduct  14  miles 
long;  a  great  truncated  pyramid,  used  as  a  burial-mound  ; 
and  other  interesting  structures.  One  of  tlie  buililings  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  prison.  Excavations  anumg  these 
ruins  have  yielded  many  ornaments  of  gold  .Mnd  silver,  re- 
mains of  rich  cloths,  pot  terv,  and  other  oi)iecls.  See  Squier, 
Peru  (1877);  Charles  Wieni-r,  I'eroii  et  Hnlirie  (1880). 

Hkrhkrt  H.  .Smith. 

China  :  a  large,  eonqiact.  and  populous  country  of  Eastern 
Asia,  which,  excluding  its  dependencies,  has  an  area  of  nearly 
1,300,000  sq.  miles,  ami  exti-nds  through  twenty-five  degree's 
of  E.  Ion.  (98'  to  123  )  and  about  twenty-tlireedegrees  of  N. 
hit.  (18°  W.  to  41°).  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mongolia, 
one  of  its  largest  dependencies;  on  the  E.  by  a  part  of 
Manchuria  and  those  western  extensions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 


which  are  known  as  the  Gulfs  of  Liao-tung  and  Peh-Chih-li, 
the  Hwang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  the  Tijng-Hai,  or  Eastern 
Sea,  and  the  China  Sea  :  on  the  S.  by  the  Nan-Ilai,  or  South- 
ern Sea,  and  by  Tong-king  (Tonquin)  and  Burma:  and  on 
the  W.  by  Tibet  and  p^astern  Turkestan. 

Name. — The  name  Cli  ina  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  It  is  proljably  derived  from  Ts'in.  thename  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  states  of  ancient  China, 
which  finally  became  paramount,  overturned  the  dynasty  of 
Chow  (1121  to  284  B.  c),  and  established  under  Chi-Hwaxg-Ti 
(q.  V.)  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  Ts'in,  about  255  B.  c.  As  Ts'in 
guarded  the  northwest  part  of  the  empire,  occupying  most  of 
the  present  province  of  Shensi  and  the  regions  beyond,  it 
would  naturally  be  the  one  with  which  travelers  from  Western 
and  Central  Asia  woulil  become  first  and  best  acquainted. 
From  this  arose  perha|is  the  many  variations  of  the  name 
which  we  find  applied  in  ancient  times  to  this  region,  e.  g.  Sin 
(the  Since  of  Ptolemvand  the  Sinim  of  the  Bible  being  the 
people  of  Sin),  Chin,  'Thin,  Tsin-is-ta?!.  (the  -tan  or  country  of 
the  Ts'in),  and  lastly  Chin-a  or  Chin-tan  (compare  -fan  in  Ba- 
luchis/oH,  Afghanistan,  Hindus?«H,  etc.),  the  forms  most 
commonly  used  by  Chinese  Buddhist  writers.  Among  the 
Chinese  themselves  the  country  is  most  commonly  known  as 
Chung-Kwoh,  or"iMiddle  Kingdom,"  a  name  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  feudal  times  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  when  the  im- 
perial domain  was  called  the  "  Central  Kingdom  or  State,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  feudal  kingdoms  and 
the  territories  of  the  outlying  "  barbarians."  Many  other 
names  are  in  use  among  the  people,  such  as  T'ien  Chao,  or 
■■  Celestial  Dynasty  "  (from  which  probably  comes  our  phrase 
'■  Celestial  Empire  "),  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  claim  of  each 
succeeding  dynasty  that  it  has  been  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  rule.  The  name  of  the  reigning  dynasty  is  also  much  used, 
generally  preceded  by  Ta-,  great,  as  Ta  Ming  Kuoh,  the 
■■  Great  illustrious  Kingdom,"  from  Ming,  "  illustrious,"  the 
dynasty  which  began  in  1368  and  lasted  until  1643,  when  the 
present  Ta  Ts'im/  or  Great  "Pure"  Dymasty  " received  the  . 
appointment  of  Heaven  "  and  displaced  it,  and  China  be-  ■ 
came  Ta  Tsing  Kwoh,  the  "Great  Pure  Country."  In  ^ 
ancient  classical  writings  we  also  find  mention  of  Serica 
(Serice  in  Ptolemy),  the  land  of  the  Seres,  and  it  is  now  well 
understood  that  the  reference  is  to  China  as  the  land  of  the 
siUvworm  and  of  silk,  from  the  Chinese  word  sze,  for  "  silk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cocoons." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  country  was  most  commonly  known 
as  Cathay, a  corruption  of  Kliitai,  the  Persian  form  of  Kliit- 
an.  the  name  of  a  Tartar  tribe  which  first  comes  into  notice  in 
the  fifth  cent  ury  of  our  era,  and  which  was  in  possession  of 
Northern  China  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Marco  Polo  speaks  of  China  as  Khitai,  and  by  that  name  the 
country  is  still  known  among  the  Russians.     See  Cithat, 

Physical  Features. — China  may  be  described  as  a  series 
of  basins  sloping  eastward  to  the   Pacific   from  the  great     . 
mountain  masses  of  Central  Asia  which  l.iound  it  on  the  W,    ■ 
and  which  extend  as  far  E.  as  the  112th  or  113th  meridian.  J 
East  of  that  line  the  country  may  be  roughly  di\-ided  into  m 
two  parts:  (1)  a  hilly  region  .S.  of  the  Yang-tse,  and  (2)  a  ^ 
great  plain  stretching  northward  from  the  latitude  of  Hang- 
chow  Bay  some  distance  S,  of  the  Yaiig-t.se,  almost  to  the 
latitude  of  Peking,  where  it  meets  the  foot-hills  of  the  east- 
ern extensions  and  outliers  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of 
the  northwestern  provinces. 

Mountains. — In  the  mountainous  belt  of  provinces  which 
lies  W.  of  the  112th  meridian  we  find  two  distinct  systems 
— the  Ivwun-liin  and  tlie  Himalayan.     The  former  consists 

(1)  of  several  nearly  parallel  ridges  of  great  height,  reaching 
far  above  the  snow-line  at  some  points,  whieli  break  oft'  from 
the  Kulkun  or  Kwun-lun  range  N.  of  Tibet,  and  take  a 
generally  S,  E,  or  S.  S.  ¥..  direction  through  Szc-chuen  and 
part  of  'Hu|)eh,  separating  the  Ya-lnng,  the  Min,  the  Kia- 
ling,  and  otlier  considerable  aflluents  of  the  Great  River 
from  one  another  and  from  the  Kin-sha-kiang  or  upper- 
most courses  of  the  Yang-tse  after  it  enters  China  proper. 

(2)  An  eastern  extension  of  the  Kwun-lun  cliaiii,  in  two  par- 
allel ridges  of  (>,()00  to  8,000  feet,  through  Kansuh,  Shensi, 
and  Shansi  into  Ilonaii.  Tlie.se  are  known  as  tlie  Tsing-ling 
(or  "Azure  Jlountains")  and  the  Fii-niu  Shan,  and  <livide 
the  Wei  and  otlier  triliutaries  of  the  Yellow  river  from  tlie 
Han  and  its  .-ifUiients,  which  join  the  Yang-tse  at  Hankow, 

(3)  The  Pa-ling,  or  Kiu-tiao(or"Nine  Branch  Mountains"): 
thrown  olf  by  tlie  Siueh-ling,  with  a  S.  E.  trend,  and  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Han  and  tlie  Kia-ling,  which 
joms  the  Yang-tse  at  Ch"ung-K'ing-Foo  in  Szc-chuen,  The 
peaks  of  this  range  are  not  as  lofty  as  those  of  the  Tsing- 
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linjr.  which  in  turn  are  inferior  in  height  to  the  Sze-chuen 
peiiks. 

Tlic  IliniHlayan  system  of  Yunnan  ami  Kwei-chow  is  but 
an  eastern  extension  of  tlie  mountains  whieh  bound  Tibet 
on  the  S.,  and  consists  of  several  ranges  colleelively  called 
Nan  Shan,  or  the  "Southern  Mountains."  These  spread 
eastward,  separating  the  Yanjf-tse  and  its  southern  feeders 
from  tlie  Si-kianjr.  cover  the  province  of  Kwang-tunjr,  and 
on  the  borilers  of  l-'uli-kien  merge  into  what  Puni|ielly  calls 
the  "coast  range"  of  his  "Siiiian  system  of  parallel  riilges" 
which  cross  the  empire  from  X.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  "determine 
the  outlines  and  nearly  all  the  physical  features  of  the  con- 
tinent, just  as  the  Appalachians  have  determined  those  of 
tlie  eastern  part  of  Xortli  America." 

RiverK. — The  Chinese  have  several  words  for  "river." 
Ckiien  is  a  liook-word  found  in  su<'h  names  as  Sze-dnien, 
"  Four  Hivers,"  the  name  of  tlie  largest  province  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  comnion  words,  however,  are  kiang  and  Im. 
Tfie  former  is  used  in  the  formation  of  river-names  from  the 
Yang-tse  southward,  while  ho  is  used  X.  of  the  Yang-tse. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  use  of  these  syllables  are  the 
Ya-lu-kiang,  which  flows  westward  lietween  Jlanchtiria  and 
Korea,  and  Heli-lung-kiang,  or  "  Blaik  Dragon  river,"  the 
Chinese  name  of  the  Amur,  and  both  of  these  lie  outside 
of  t'hina  proper. 

The  great  river-basins  of  China  projier  are  three  in  num- 
ber— (1)  the  Yang-tse  in  the  center,  (^)  the  Hwang-ho,  or 
"Yellow  River,"  in  the  north,  and  (:i)  theSi-kiang(wliich  en- 
ters the  sea  partly  along  the  channel  of  the  Chu-kiang,  or 
'■  Pearl  Kiver")  in  the  south,  and  |)artly  in  a  channel  of  its 
own  parallel  to  the  Chu-kiang.  These,  like  almost  all  the 
rivers  of  China,  flow  S.  E.  through  the  greater  part  of  their 
courses.  The  chief  excejitions  are  the  Woo  and  the  Yuen  in 
Kwei-chow  (already  mentioned),  the  Siaiig  in  Hunan,  and 
the  Kan  in  Kiangsi,  which  find  their  way  to  the  Yang-tse 
through  the  Tung-ting  and  Poyang  lakes  respectively. 

The  Ilwang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse  rise  beyond  the  western 
bouiulary  of  the  comitry  at  no  great  distance  a|)art.  The 
former  has  its  origin  in  some  little  lakes  situiited  in  lat.  3.5° 
N.  and  Ion.  UB°  E.  in  a  plain  of  Kokonor,  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese .Sjng-suh-Ilai.  or  "Constellation  Sea."  For  the  first 
700  miles  its  course  is  very  crooked,  winding  its  way  through 
gorges  in  the  Kulkun  range.  It  then  bends  to  the  X.  E. 
ami  X.  through  Kansuh  and  the  (treat  ^Vall  for  450  miles 
more,  when  it  is  <lellec(ed  eastward  by  the  In-Shan.  About 
the  llOlh  meridian  it  is  again  forced  S.,  and  flows  for  .500 
miles  in  that  dirccticm  between  the  (jrovinces  of  Shensi  and 
.Shansi  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Tung-Kwan  at  the  foot  of 
the  Tsing-Iing.  where  it  receives  the  Wei  fmm  the  W.  Here 
it  is  again  deflected  to  the  E.,  and  flow*  in  that  direction 
through  the  Great  Plain,  carrying  immense  quantities  of 
the  ?w*t,  or  "terrace  deposit."  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  region  of  China,  and  which,  as  it  settles  in  the  more 
level  parts  of  the  river's  course,  forms  banks  and  shoals,  and 
has  gnubially  raised  the  liottom  of  the  river  itself  aliove  the 
surrounding  country.  .\  short  distance  beyon<l  Kai-ffmg- 
fiK),  near  the  bonlers  of  Shantung,  it  takes  a  northward 
course,  flowing  past  Tsao-chow  Foo  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
Here  it  joins  the  Ta-tsing-ho.  and  through  its  channel  pours 
its  watei-s  into  the  Gulf  of  Peh-chih-li.  .\t  the  point  where 
it  turns  northward  it  hits  changed  its  course  several  times, 
having  taken  its  present  course  in  185:i.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  made  its  way  to  the  sea  in  a  ,S.  E.  direction,  using  the 
channel  of  the  ilwai  in  Kiangsu.  In  ls.5:{,  when  it  changed 
its  course,  again  in  IHtiT,  and  on  several  occa.sions  since,  the 
bursting  of  its  banks  has  resulted  in  widespread  disaster  and 
immense  loss  of  life.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  yellow 
loeHx  which  tinges  its  waters,  has  a  course  of  about  2,600,  and 
drains  an  area  of  475,000.  s([.  miles. 

The  most  iinpoiiant  river  of  China,  and  one  of  the  longest 
and  greatest  in  the  world,  is  that  whieh  is  known  to  for- 
eigners as  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  a  name,  however,  which  is 
applicable  only  to  that  portion  of  the  river  wliicli  Hows 
througli  the  ancient  province  of  Yang — that  is,  through 
Xg:iii-hwuy,  and  the  region  stretching  thence  to  the  sea. 
In  that  part  of  its  course  which  lies  beyond  China  jiroper 
it  is  fittingly  called  the  Munii  Uxmi.  or  "Tortuous  Hiver." 
Thence  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Jlin  it  is  called  the  Kin- 
slin-kiniifi.  or  "Hiver  i>f  Golden  Sand."  From  its  junction 
with  the  .\Iin  as  far  as  Foo-chow  in  Sze-chuen,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Woo  from  Kwei-chow,  it  takes  the  name  of  Min. 
while  lower  down  to  Xgan-hwuy  and  beyond  it  is  known 
indifTerently  as  the  Ta-kiaiig.  or  "  Great  Uiver."  the  Cli'mit/- 
kiiDig.  or  "  Long  River,"  or  simply  as  the  Kiang.     It  is 


sometimes  incorrectly  spoken  of,  especially  in  French  books, 
as  the  "  Hlue  Hiver,"  and  the  name  Yang-tse  is  also  some- 
times incorrectly  translated  "Son  of  the  Ocean."  In  its 
uppermost  courses  in  Tibet  its  bed  is  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  and  in  China  pro[)er  its  fall  is  verv  great. 
For  the  first  thousand  miles  of  its  course  in  China  it  flows 
in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan  (26'  X.  lat.), 
where  the  Yun-ling  merges  into  the  Xan-ling.  It  then 
makes  a  great  bend  to  the  X.  E..  as  far  as  30  X.  lat.,  thence 
in  a  generally  S.  E.  direction,  falling  into  the  sea  at  the  i.slet 
of  Sha-wei-shan  in  about  lat.  :il"  25  X.  and  Ion.  123°  14'  E., 
having  drained  an  area  of  o48.0(H)  sip  miles.  In  its  course 
it  receives  the  waters  of  several  important  affluents,  the  Ya- 
lung.  the  Win,  the  Loh,  the  Kialing,  and  the  Han  from 
the  X.,  and  from  the  S.  the  Woo  in  Sze-chuen,  the  Yuen 
from  Kwei-chow,  the  Siang  from  Hunan,  and  the  Kan  from 
Kiangsi.  At  Chin-kiang.  1.50i  geographical  miles  from  the 
sea,  it  connects  with  the  (irand  Canal,  which  reaches  X'. 
as  far  as  Ticn-tsin  (less  than  80  miles  from  Peking)  and  S. 
as  far  as  Hang-chow.  The  river  is  now  open  to  foreign  trade 
as  far  as  Cii'vno-k'ixg  {(j.  »•.),  at)Out  1,700  miles  from  the  sea. 
For  600  miles  of  this  distance — as  far  as  Hankow — it  is 
navigable  by  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers,  and  for  500 
miles  more— to  Ichang — by  steamboats.  Above  Ichang  the 
river  is  a  succession  of  gorges  and  formidable  rapids,  up 
which  native  junks,  specially  built  for  this  tralEe,  are  towed 
by  large  crews  of  trackers  at  the  rate  of  a  few  miles  a  day. 
Toward  the  end  of  summer,  when  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  of  the  great  mountains  of  the  west,  the  river  rises 
50  feet  or  more,  flooding  the  fields  and  the  towns  on  its 
banks. 

The  third  great  basin  of  China  is  that  of  the  Si-kiang, 
or  West  river,  which  drains  a  region  of  KjO.OOO  so.  miles  ly- 
ing E.  of  the  Yun-ling  and  S.  of  the  X'anshan.  It  ri.ses  in 
Yunnan,  flows  eastward  through  Kwangsi  and  Kwang-tung 
for  5.000  li  (about  1.6.50  English  miles),  and  joins  the  Chi- 
KHXG  ((/.  c.)  at  Samshui,  through  which  i)art  of  its  waters 
find  their  way  to  the  sea,  but  the  greater  jiart  soon  branches 
off  through  a  separate  channel  jjarallel  to  the  Chu-kiang 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Macao. 

Lakes.— 'I'hcre  are  three  considerable  lakes  in  China,  and 
.several  smaller  ones,  raostlv  south  of  and  connected  with  the 
Yang-tse.  The  Tung-ting  Lake,  in  Hunan,  is  about  200  miles 
in  circumference,  and  connects  with  the  (iieat  river  at 
Yo-chow-foo.  1.50  geographical  miles  W.  of  Hankow.  It  is 
apparently  a  part  of  a  much  larger  lake  which  extended 
northward  as  far  as  the  Han.  but  which  has  become  silted 
up  X.  of  the  Great  river.  an<l  is  rapidly  silting  up  S.  of  it. 
The  second  lake  in  size  is  the  Poyang,  in  Kiangsi.  It  is 
about  90  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  and  connects 
with  the  Yang-tse  at  Hu-kow,  about  430  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  studded  with  numerous  picturesque  and  populous  isl- 
ands. The  third  is  the  Ta-  or  Tai-  liu.  i.  e.  "  Great  Lake." 
near  Su-chow.  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  60  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  width,  and  cnnnecte<l  with  the  Yang-tse  and  with 
the  ocean.  In  Xorthern  Kiang-su  and  Southwestern  Shan- 
tung there  are  other  lakes  that  played  an  important  part  in 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

Islands. — Besides  the  two  great  islands,  Hainan  and  Tai- 
wan, or  Formosa  (ceded  to  .Japan  in  1S95).  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Kwangtung  and  Fuh-kien  respectively,  there  are 
several  groups  of  smaller  islands  much  nearer  the  coast. 
Among  these  are  the  Lintin  group  (to  which  Hongkong 
may  be  said  to  belong),  in  the  estuary  of  the  Chu-kiang; 
the  group  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eung-kiang,  to  which 
Amov  ((/.  V.)  belongs :  the  Pe.scadores,  20  miles  W.  of  For- 
mosa: the  Chusan  .\rehipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Cheh-kiang 
(see  CnusAN);  and  the  Miao-tao  group,  in  the  Gulf  of  Peh- 
chih-li,  off  the  coast  of  Shantung. 

The  Omit  Plain  is  an  irregularly  shajjcd  alluvLnl  tract, 
slightly  undulating  in  some  parts,  with  occasional  isolated 
hills  and  rroups  of  low  mountains.  It  is  about  700  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  lireadlh  from  1-50  to  ,500  miles;  area, 
210,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, mostly  walled,  and  supports  an  immense  population. 
It  is  traverseil  from  north  to  south  by  the  Yiin-ho.  or  "Tran- 
sit River,"  known  among  foreigners  as  the  Gkaxd  Canal 
{q.v.).a  great  imblic  work  designed  by  Kublai  Khan,  the 
founder  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty  (1272-1368),  and 
carried  out  by  his  successors.  Its  total  length  is  about  050 
miles.     See  Caxai.  and  Yun-ho. 

Geology. — liiltle  is  known  of  the  gcologv  of  China,  though 
something  ha.s  been  accomplished  by  the  investigations  and 
studies  of  Kingsmill,  Pumpelly,  and  von  Richthofen.    Coal, 
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both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  is  found  in  almost  every 
province,  most  of  it  in  proximity  to  iron,  and  all  readily  at-- 
cessible.  The  province  of  Honan  alone  has  21,000  sq.  miles 
of  anthracite,  declared  by  von  Richthofen  to  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  anywhere.  The  total  coal  area  of  the 
conntry  has  been  estimated  at  419,000  sq.  miles.  Until 
recent  times  this  coal  has  never  been  worked  to  any  depth 
or  to  any  extent  by  the  Chinese.  (1)  because  it  was  illegal, 
all  minerals  being  claimed  by  the  emperor;  (2)  because  of 
the  Fung-shui  superstition  (see  Fuxg-shui),  which  depre- 
cates all  tampering  with  the  earth,  lest  the  equilibrium  of 
the  elements  be  disturbed  and  calamity  result ;  and  (3)  be- 
cause of  the  hick  of  engineering  skill,  and  such  Western  ap- 
pliances as  the  pum[)  (a  thing  unknown  in  China),  which  are 
essential  in  deep  mining.  Since  the  establishment  of  native- 
owned  steamship  lines,  however,  a  supply  of  steam-coal  has 
become  necessary,  and  now  mining  is  in  active  operation 
under  Government  auspices  and  foreign  superintendence, 
both  in  Chih-Ii  (about  .50  miles  from  Peking)  and  in  Xorth- 
ern  Formosa.  Gold,  silver,  leail,  and  tin  are  also  abundant, 
and  Yunnan  has  long  l:)een  known  for  its  rich  supplies  of 
copper.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  found  in  Sze-chuen, 
the  gas  ^eing  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  great  salt-mak- 
ing industry  for  wliich  that  province  is  noted. 

Loess. — This  remarkalile  formation,  called  "  lake  loam  " 
by  Pumpelly  and  terrace  deposit  by  some,  covers  the  prov- 
inces of  Chih-li  (except  the  alluvial  part).  Shansi,  Sliensi 
N.  of  the  Tsing-ling  range,  Kansu.  and  Northern  Honan, 
and  stretches  eastward  into  Liao-tung.  It  also  covers  large 
portions  of  Shantung  and  Southern  Honan,  and  big  jiatches 
of  it  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tung-ting  and 
Poyang  Lakes.  It  is  a  brownish-yellow,  uustratified,  friable 
earth,  with  a  highly  porous  tubular  structure  and  a  tendency 
to  vertical  cleavage,  which  has  a  most  marked  effect  on  the 
scenery.  The  depth  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  a  thousand 
feet  or  more,  and  it  is  found  at  all  altitudes,  rounding  the 
hillsides  and  filling  the  valleys.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
but  owing  to  its  very  porous  nature  it  demands  a  rainfall 
that  would  be  excessive  elsewhere.  It  is  in  this  region  that 
the  famines  of  China  occur,  in  seasons  when  the  rain  is  too 
scant  to  fill  the  tul)es  and  pores  of  the  loess  to  bring  up  to 
the  growing  grain  the  chemical  substances  it  needs. 

Geologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  formation.  Pumpelly  and  others  hold  that  it 
is  a  marine  or  lacustrine  deposit,  wliile  Baron  von  Richthofen 
claims  that  it  is  of  "'subaerial"  origin — that  is.  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  wind  from  some  region  fartlier  west  and  de- 
posited in  its  present  position.  In  proof  of  this  he  points 
to  the  fiu/t  that  it  is  full  of  fossil  land-shells,  and  contains 
bones  of  lanil  quadrupeds,  but  no  remains  of  either  marine 
or  fresh-water  shells.     .See  Loess. 

Prodccts. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the 
most  honorable.  Every  acre  of  cultivable  land  is  cultivated 
with  care;  even  the  hillsides  are  terraced  and  turned  to  ac- 
count. The  principal  cereal  in  tlie  southern,  central,  and 
western  provinces  is  rice,  wliicli  grows  in  standing  water. 
In  the  north,  owing  chiefly  to  the  porous  nature  of  tlie  soil, 
rice  is  nol  much  grown.  Here  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and 
maize  are  the  chief  cereals.  Pulse  is  also  extensively  grown, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  opium,  and  sugar-cane. 
Tea  is  grown  on  the  hillsides  (not  in  gardens),  especially  in 
the  south,  center,  and  west.  The  chief  tea-exporting  ports 
are  Fuh-chow.  Hankow.  Amoy,  and  Canton.  The  tea  of  For- 
mosa resembles  that  of  Japan,  but  is  superior  in  quality. 
(See  Tea.)  Silk  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  is  also 
produced  extensively.  Among  other  products  are  cotton. 
cami)hor.  vegetable  or  insect  wax  (see  Peh-la),  and  medi- 
cines. Fruits  of  many  kinds,  including  grapes,  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  loquats,  kunupuits,  lichees,  persimmons, 
etc.,  are  grown.  The  native  cotton  is  woven  into  a  very 
substantial  narrow-width  fabric  on  the  hand  looms  of  tlie 
country. 

Climate. — In  a  region  so  large  as  China  there  must  natu- 
rallv  be  nnich  diversity  of  climate.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  it  resenddes  {hat  of  the  U.  S.  in  its  range  of  tem- 
perature, except  that  while  in  North  China  the  temperature 
is  higher  in  suminc^r  and  lower  in  winter  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding j)ortions  of  I  lie  LI.  S.,  there  is  less  humidity.  The 
rainy  season  of  North  China  la.sts  for  about  six  weeks,  and  the 
dry  season  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  south  tlie  heat  is 
greater,  and  so  is  the  humidity.  In  the  north  the  rivers  are 
frozen  over  during  winter,  and  all  navigation  ceases.  In 
Sze-chuen  dense  fogs  prevail  all  winter,  and  the  sun  is  sel- 
dom seen. 


Political  Divisions. — The  number  of  provinces  has  varied 
at  different  periods.  During  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1643) 
there  were  thirteen  provinces.  In  the  period  K"ang-hi — 
that  of  the  second  emperor  of  the  present  dynasty — it  w-as 
cut  up  into  eighteen  provinces,  and  ever  since  Hhih-pah 
Sung,  or  "the  eighteen  provinces."'  has  been  a  common  col- 
loquial name  for  the  country.  In  1886,  shortlv  after  the 
French  ditfieulty,  the  island  of  Taiwan,  called  Formosa  by 
foreigners,  was  detached  from  Fuh-kien,  an.l  made  into  a 
separate  province.     In  1895  it  was  ceded  to  Japan. 

TABLE   SHOWING   THE   AKEA,  POPULATION,  AND   CAPITALS  OP 
THE   EIGHTEEN   PROVINCES.* 


Yeatof 

Popu- 

PROVINCES. 

Are*  ia 
iq.  miles. 

Population. 

ceusus 

or  of 

estimate. 

lation 
per  sq. 
mile. 

CAPITALS. 

Chih-li 

58,949 

17.937.000 

1879 

304 

Pao-Ting-Foo. 

Shantung  . . 

6.5,104 

36,347.8.^0 

1882 

5.^7 

Tsi-Nan-Foo. 

Shansi 

66,208 

13,311,453 

331 

Tai-Yuen-Foo. 

Sheiisi 

67.400 

8,432,193 

1879 

126 

.Si-Ngan-Foo. 

Kansuh  — 

126.450 

9,385,377 

74 

Lan-C'how-Foo. 

Sze-eliuen . . 

166,800 

67,712.897 

1883 

406 

Ching-Tii-Foo. 

Hupeh 

T0,4.50 

33,365.005 

" 

473 

\Vu-t_'hangFoo. 

Honan 

65,104 

23.115,827 

*' 

aio 

K'ai  Fung-Foo. 

Kiang-su  . . . 

44.500 

20.905.171 

" 

470 

Nanking. 

Ngan-Hwuy 

48.461 

20.596.288 

" 

425 

Ngan-k'ing-Foo. 

Cheh-kiang. 

39.150 

11.588.692 

296 

Hang-ChowFoo. 

Kiangsi 

73.176 

34..5.it,I18 

1879 

340 

Nan-Chang-Foo. 

Hunan 

74.320 

21.1X12.604 

1883 

283 

C'hang-Sha-Foo. 

Kwei-chow . 

64.554 

7.669.181 

1879 

118 

Kwei-yang-Foo. 

Yunnan 

107,969 

11.731.576 

** 

108 

Y*un-nan-Foo. 

Kwangsi  . . . 

78,350 

5.151,327 

" 

65 

Kwei-hn-Foo. 

Kwangtung 

79,456 

29.706.849 

1882 

377 

K  tvaugchow-Foo. 

Fuh-kien . . . 

38.480 

33,000.000t 

Fuh-chow-Foo. 

Totals.... 

1,.322,841 

383,183,793 
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*  To  these  might  very  properly  be  atlded  Shingking.  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  "Three  Eastern  Provinces,*"  commonly  known  as  Man- 
churia, as  since  1876  it  has  been  adiuinistered  by  a  civil  governor. 

t  Estimated. 

People. — History  shows  that  the  people  of  China  entered 
the  country  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  band  of  immigrants 
from  some  place  in  Central  Asia,  and  recent  researches  seem 
to  point  to  Babylonia  as  their  original  home.  It  is  said  that 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  Yellow  river  and  settled  in 
Shonsi.  Shansi,  and  Honan.  The  aboriginal  tribes  they 
found  in  possession  were  gradually  overcome  and  absorbeil, 
though  remnants  of  some  of  them  are  still  found  in  wild  in- 
dependence in  the  southwestern  provinces  (see  Miao-tse) 
anil  on  the  islands  of  Hainan  and  Formosa.  These  immi- 
grants brought  with  them  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  descendants  have  continued  to  be  the  grejit 
civilizers  of  Eastejh  Asia.  Korea.  Japan,  Loochoo,  etc.,  havo 
all  received  their  culture  and  arts  from  China. 

Education. — Education  is  widespread  and  highly  prized. 
It  is  the  only  passport  to  social  and  official  position:  each 
village  has  at  least  one  school,  and  at  least  one  male  member 
of  i^ach  family  can  read,  write,  and  cipher — the  ci])hering 
being  doiu'  with  the  swan-pan,  or  Abacus  (q.  v.).  Competitive 
examination  for  literary  degi'ees  dates,  in  its  present  fm'in, 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  schol- 
ars or  literati  form  the  highest  of  the  four  social  graile.s, 
farmers  coming  next,  then  the  artisans,  antl  lastly  mer- 
chants. In  point  of  intellect,  as  in  business  and  diplomacy, 
the  Chinese  are  the  equals  of  the  ablest  and  mo.st  civilized 
nations  of  Christendom. 

Social  Life. — The  Chinese  are  a  gregarious  peojilc  living 
in  citii^s  ami  villages  (most  of  them  defended  by  high  walls 
and  fortifieil  gates  which  are  closed  every  night  at  sunset). 
Scattei'ed  dwellings  are  as  a  ride  unknown,  yet  agriculture  is 
one  of  their  chief  occupations.  There  are  no  grass-fields  and 
no  grazing  herds ;  beef  is  not  used,  except  by  the  Mohammed- 
ans, and  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  entirely  unknown. 
Pork,  chickens,  eggs,  and  fish,  with  vegetables  and  rice  (in 
the  southern  and  central  provinces),  and  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  and  millet,  etc.  (in  the  northi^rn  provinces),  form  the 
chief  articles  of  food. 

Dwelliuf/s. — To  a  European.  Chinese  homes  seem  very 
comfortless,  with  their  paper  windows,  their  lack  of  outlook 
to  the  street,  their  earthen  or  tiled  floors,  their  straight- 
backed  chairs,  the  absence  of  fireplaces  and  stoves,  and  of  a 
second  story,  except  for  purjioses  of  amusement.  The  better 
class  of  buildings  are  of  slate-colored  brick  (red  liiicks  and 
tiles  are  prat^tically  unknown),  the  under  courses  probably 
of  limestone,  with  tiled  or  thatched  roof,  and  heavy,  orna- 
mented, overhanging  eaves.  The  less  wealthy  use  sun-dried 
bricks  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  plaster  or  cement,  or 
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faced  with  a  sinsrlp  tliickncss  of  burnt  brick.  The  poore.st 
use  adube,  or  else  a  wooden  framework  tilled  up  with  wat- 
tled Uuiiboos.  or  stalks  of  iiullet  or  uiaize  thickly  daubed 
with  mud  and  mortar.  Timlier  is  searee,  the  principal  sup- 
ply for  the  best  buildinjrs  enmins;  from  JIanchuria  in  the 
north  or  from  Annam  or  Burma  in  the  .south.  The  frame- 
work of  the  roof  is  first  set  up  on  posts  (about  9  feet  apart) 
whieh  are  afterward  built  into  the  walls. 

There  are  few  notable  buildings  in  t'liina  except  pagoda.s 
and  temples,  the  j;ate-lowers  of  the  cities,  a  few  palaces  and 
{Tovernment  oltices,  ami,  owinj;  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  Muiterials  employed  and  the  havoc  wrought  by  freijuent 
rebellions,  few  can  boast  of  any  great  anti<)uity.  There  can 
be  no  d<mlrt  that  the  tent  is  the  real  model  of  all  Chinese 
buildings.  This  is  proveil  chiefly  by  the  shape  of  the  roof, 
which  shows  the  curves  of  an  ea.sy-hanging  tent-eloth  over 
a  tent -frame. 

M(irrifi(/e  is  univei-sal,  and  is  contracted  in  childhood, 
though  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  is  the  usual  age  for  marrying. 
Persons  of  the  same  surmime  can  not  intermarry.  The  son 
takes  his  wife  to  his  father's  home  and  not  to  one  of  his 
own.  Few  women  can  read :  some,  however,  have  attained 
distinction  as  scholars.  The  women  never  eat  with  the  men, 
even  of  their  own  family,  and  are  scldi>m  seen  abroad.  'I'lie 
cramping  of  the  feet  of  girls  is  a  custom  of  long  standing, 
the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.  For  social  reasons  it  can 
not  well  be  changed  until  the  court  ladies  give  it  up. 

Religion. — In  religion  the  Chinese  are  easy  going,  and 
draw  on  three  ditferent  systems.  From  primitive  times 
they  got  the  notion  of  a  supreme  Being  (still  worshiped 
twice  a  year  by  (he  emperor  on  behalf  of  the  people),  n  host 
of  spirits,  ami  the  worship  of  ancestors.  On  this  have  been 
grafted  tiie  Confucian  morality  and  many  superstitious  no- 
tions and  practices  from  Biddiiism  and  Taoism  U/q.  v.). 
The  former  was  introduced  into  China  in  the  period  Ming-ti 
(a.  u.  67)  and  at  once  took  root.  Mona.steries,  usually  styli^d 
temples,  abound,  and  the  system  has  so  spread  over  the  em- 
pire that  peo|)le  forget  its  foreign  origin.  There  are  about 
thirty  tnillions  of  Mohammedans  in  the  country,  ami  until 
recent  times  a  .lewish  community,  with  a  synagogue  and 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew,  existed  at  Kai-fung-foo, 
the  capital  of  llomm.  Christian  missions  are  now  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  eighteen  provinces  and  be- 
yond. 

GovERNMK.vr. — The  government  of  China  is  a  despotism 
constituted  on  the  model  of  the  f.iinily.  The  llwang-ti  or 
cmiieror  is  the  "son  and  minister  of  Heaven."  but  he  is  also 
the  "father  and  mother"  of  the  (leople.  and  what  he  is  to 
the  people  at  large  eai-h  district  ollicial  is  to  those  under  his 
juris<liction.  L'luler  the  emperor,  tlu'  supreme  direction  of 
alTairs  is  intrusteil  to  a  grand  council  or  cabinet  composed 
of  four  high  olficials,  the  highest  in  the  empire,  of  whom  two 
are  Chinese  and  two  are  Manchus.  Under  the  orders  of  this 
grand  c(nincil  are  the  .seven  boards  or  executive  department.s, 
each  with  two  presidents,  a  Chiiu'se  and  a  Jlanchu.  These 
are  (1)  the  board  of  civil  ollici'.  which  superintends  the 
appointments,  salaries,  and  movements  of  otiicials ;  (2)  of 
rites;  (:i)  of  revenue  and  popidation;  (4)  of  war,  which 
until  1885  included  both  the  army  and  navy;  (5)  the  board 
of  punishments;  (6)  the  board  of  works;  and  (7)  the  ad- 
miralty (u- navy  department.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
other  important  bureaus  and  oflices.sucli  as  the  Tu-Cha-yuen, 
or  bcjard  of  censors,  "  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  emperor" 
(whose  busiiu'ss  is  to  expose  corruption  and  misgovernment, 
anil  who  are  privileged  to  rebuke  the  emperor  himself):  the 
Li-Fan-yuen,  which  lias  charge  of  the  "  colonies"  and  depend- 
encies; the  Tsung-li-Yainen,  or  foreign  olljce.  etc. 

For  administrative  purposes  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
is  divided  into  de/iarlments  called  fu  (or  too),  and  disfricts 
called  chow  or  hien.  The  ollicial  at  the  head  of  each  of 
these  is  called  a  cfiih-fii.  n  flii/i-rlioii;  ov  a,  cliili-Ziieii — that 
is,  "  the  one  who  knows  "  the  fu,  the  chow,  or  the  hien.  The 
district  mandarin  has  charge  of  everything  connected  with 
his  district,  and  is  at  once  sheri If,  coroner,  judge.  tax-colle<'tor, 
superintendent  of  education,  etc.  Several  districts  nuike  a 
fu  or  departnu'ut,  and  two  or  nuire  departments  a  /ao  nv  cir- 
cuit, at  the  head  of  whieh  is  a  tao-tai,  or  intendant  of  cir- 
cuit. The  district  magistrates  report  to  the  chih-fu,  and  the 
chih-fu  to  the  provincial  authorities.  Faeh  distrii't  has  at 
least  one  walled  town,  that  in  which  the  chih-hien  has  his 
yainun  or  oIKce.  That  in  which  the  chih-fu  has  his  head- 
quarters is  called  a  fu  or  departmental  city,  hence  the  fre- 
quency of  the  syllable  fu  as  a  final  in  Chinese  place-names — 
e.  g.  C"hin-kiang-f  u.     There  are  in  China  proper  18'i  depart- 


ments, 7!)  minor  departments  called  Zing  and  chow;  1,280  dis- 
tricts calleil  hien,  140  called  chow  (the  standing  of  whieh  is- 
.sonunvhat  higher  than  that  of  the  hien'),and  about  50  called 
ting.  .\t  the  head  of.  each  province  is  a  Txiiiig-liili,  or  gov- 
ernor-general, as  in  Chih-li  and  Sze-chuen.  or  a  fu-tai.  or  gov- 
ernor, as  in  .Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Ilonan.  The  remaining 
fourteen  proviiu'cs  are  gnmped  in  twos  and  threes,  with  a 
governor  for  each,  but  subordinate  to  the  goveriuir-general 
at  the  head  of  the  group.  These  governors connnuni<ale  di- 
rectly with  the  throiu".  en'  with  the  graiul  council  at  Peking. 
Associated  with  the  governor  of  each  province  are  the  fantai,, 
or  provincial  treasurer;  the  ngan-cha-sze,  or  crrminal  judge; 
the  hioh-tai,  or  literary  chaneelloi' (a  sort  of  eomnii.ssioner 
of  education),  a  kien-tidi.  or  commissioner  of  excise,  and  a 
ti-tuh,  or  commander  of  the  forces.  All  the.se  officials,  from 
the  tsung-tidi  down  to  the  chih-hien.  are  ajipointed  by  the 
emperor,  but  are  as  a  rule  chosen  from  among  the  graduates. 
or  the  144  otiicials  who  now  form  the  supreme  government 
only  Vi  obtained  their  first  appointment  by  purchase.  Alt 
officials  are  ranged  in  nine  ranks,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  each  being  the  button  or  knob  worn  on  the  official  hat  or 
cap.  (See  BuTTox.)  Xo  one  can  hold  office  in  his  native 
province.  Each  province  is  practically  self-governing,  raises 
its  own  taxes,  makes  a  fixed  oontribution  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  has  its  own  army  and  navy. 

Army  and  Xavi/. — Besides  these  provincial  forces  there 
is  the  national  army,  which  consists  (1)  of  about  320,000 
Manchu  bantiermen,  and  (2)  of  656,45!)  officers  and  men 
who  com|iose  the  Yinff  /"nijt,  "camp  troops"  or  regular 
army.  Irregular  levies  called  yung  or  "  braves,"  a  kind  of 
militia,  may  be  called  out  and  dislianded  as  occasion  de- 
mands. .\s  a  nde.  the  regular  army  is  drilled  after  West- 
ern methods,  and  armed  with  modern  arms.  Iiut  bows  and 
arrows  and  pikes  are  still  much  used,  especially  among  tlii^ 
Manchus  and  the  ™ng.  The  Chinese  Hglit  well  when  pro))- 
erly  led,  but  as  yet  they  are  poorly  officered.  The  navy,  which 
in  1894  was  considerable,  included  (1)  two  squadrons  compris- 
ing 4  barbette  ironclads,  1  turret  ship,  18  cruisers,  27  tor- 
pedo-boats, 14  gunboats,  and  several  dispatch-boats,  etc.; 
and  (2)  two  flotillas  comprising  an  armored  frigate,  14  gun- 
boats. 6  floating  batteries.  ;i  transpi>rts,  etc. 

There  are  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Tsi-nan-foo  (in  Sh.-mtinig). 
Shanghai,  Nanking,  Ilanyang-foo,  Fuh-ehow,  and  Canton, 
and  dockyards  at  \Vei-hai-wei,  .Shanghai,  and  Fuh-ehow. 

liereiiite. — The  normal  revenue  anunints  to  aliout  75.000.- 
000  hai-kwan  taels.  or  about  1:78,750.000  V.  S.  gold.  It 
consists  (1)  of  land  tax,  pavable  part  in  silver  (about  20.000.- 
000  lael.s)  and  jjart  in  rice  (=  taels  2,750,000);  (2)  the 
profits  of  the  salt  monopolv  (about  9,600.000  taels) ;  (y)  cus- 
toms dues  (native  6,000.000,  foreign  (in  1892)  23.200.000 
tiuds);  (4)  likin  and  tran.sit  dues  (about  11,000,000  taels; 
and  (5)  licenses  (about  2,000,000  taels.) 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  native  trade  is  very  extensive. 
Foreign  trade  i.i  carried  on  at  certain  ports  whieh  have  been 
opened  from  time  to  time  by  treaty  with  European  mdions. 
chiefly  (treat  Britain.  These  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  to'iethcr  with  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  for 
each  in  1894,  stated  in  taels : 


PORT. 
Tientsin 

WhM.  tlllUlrf. 

PopulatbD.   Wb«n  op«n«d. 

IniporU.     1    Ex)>om. 

Cbihli 

KiO.OOo;  May,  1801. 

4,551.175 

0,li05.S«)7 

Niii  rluvanp* 

SIlinekiiiK. . 

CiO.IMHI 

804.404 

L.^^^.O^ 

Clu'foo 

SliaiiliiiiK.    . 

:i','..vio  .Mar..  IKfia. 

l,0H4.11i0 

ii32,?;ia 

Sliftii^hui  — 

KijinKsu 

4i»).iKiii  May,  IWa. 

9l),0ill,i)20 

.58,421.830 

Niiigpo 

Cbeh'kiaug  . 

Xtil.OM'  May.  lt«I. 

133,288 

11,002 

HaiiRchow... 

" 

tlO(i,(iO(l|Kept..lSiKi. 

WtMichow 

•* 

ml.dtwl  .Apr.,  IRTr. 

"bl'.'WO 

""   1,(371 

I-'uh-chow.... 

Fuh-kien... 

().%.(HK)'  Jlllv.  IHIil. 

4.411.414 

4,76.1,719 

Aim»y 

" 

aii.emr  Apr.,  iww. 

B.:t72.811 

(l,t)37.484 

Swarow 

KwangtuDg . 

•W.rtii),  Jan.,  IstKi. 

8.(100.10.') 

2.2.50.0.59 

Canton 

1,600.(K.IO  Oct..  IS.")!!. 

13.741.801 

15.777.82S 

Kiunc-chow  . 

" 

40,(XKi  Apr..  is:y. 

1,817.840 

1.2.-)?.  177 

I'akhui 

" 

S5,(III0   Apr.,  187?. 

2.0Ni.90:i 

1.112.021 

Tainsnit 

Taiwan 

100.000,  Sept.,  1803. 

2,200.72? 

604.027 

Kt'lunRt 

" 

70.0110 

Tainan  t 

*' 

i.yi.000 

■  'i.Tobiia 

i',i89.'(i.50 

Chinkiaug... 

Kfangsu 

LIMIOO  Apr.,  IWl. 

29,428 

601,209 

Suuliow 

" 

600.000  Sept.,  I8a6. 

Nanking 

*' 

150.000' 

Wuhu... 

NRnn-FIwuv. 

80.000 

"  "  24..i(>9 

3,142 

Kiu-kinn(^  ... 

Kinngsi 

.W.OOO'  Jan.,  1862. 

•i.m.) 

Hankow 

Flupeh 

eoo.oooj       •' 

14,:JS1 

4.399,1122 

Kiiii<«)i  ill 

Sept. ,1806. 

lehuilK 

" 

34.000  Apr.,  IS77. 



Cll'uiiK-k'ing 

Sze-chuen... 

250.01X1  JIar.,  18111. 

LuiiKcnow . . . 

Kwangsi 

aO.tXX)  Aug..  1889. 

■'■ib8'.S6i 

■44.772 

Miiug-liize  . . . 

Yuuuaii 

12,000 

1.241,8711 

943,321 

•  Niu-cliwnnc  lit"*  ont-side  of  China  proper,  Init  was  one  of  tlie  ports 
opened  by  tlie  treaty  of  1860.  t  Now  Japanese  port.s. 
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This  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
Japan,  tlie  U.  S.  and  the  continent  of  Europe  coming  next 
in  the  order  here  given.  In  1891  the  total  foreign  imports 
amounted  to  over  134,000,000  taels  (cotton  goods,  53.290,300 ; 
opium,  38,353,156;  metals,  7,254,448:  woolens,  4.69.5,256; 
and  sundries,  40.329,599  taels).  The  exports  for  the  same 
year  were  valued  at  100.947,849  taels,  mostly  tea  and  silk. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  country  is  unfenced,  and 
tracks  (they  can  not  be  called  roads)  run  everywhere.  In 
the  plain,  "wagons  form  the  chief  means  of  conveyance, 
though  pack-animals  and  wheelbarrows  are  also  used.  In 
the  hilly  parts  pack-animals  and  mule-litters  are  resorted 
to,  while  in  the  mountainous  parts  porters  and  sedan  chairs 
are  employed.  In  the  central  and  southern  provinces  con- 
nected by  the  Yang-tse,  the  lakes,  and  the  canals,  the  means 
of  travel  are  convenient  and  cheap,  though  slow.  A  railway 
is  in  operation  in  Chih-li,  from  the  coal  mines  at  Kai-ping  to 
Hokow  on  the  Peh-tang,  thence  via  Taku  to  Tientsin ;  thence 
to  Shan-hai-kwan,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Great  Wall  and  a  lit- 
tle beyond.  In  1876  a  line  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  13 
miles  in  length,  was  begun  by  some  foreigners,  and  operated 
along  half  that  distance  for  nearly  a  year,  when  it  was  pui-- 
chased  by  tlie  Chinese  authorities  and  torn  up.  A  trunk 
line  from  Peking  to  Hankow  has  been  sanctioned.  Tele- 
graphs now  connect  Peking  with  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country  and  with  foreign  countries. 

Money,  Weights  and  Measures. — Tlie  only  coin  used  is 
the  Cash  {q.  c).  Payments  of  small  sums  are  made  in  cash ; 
payments  of  larger  sums  are  usually  made  in  sUver  by 
weight.  Tiie  unit  is  the  Hang  (called  tael  by  foreigners), 
which  is  eijual  to  Ij  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  tael  is  divided 
into  tenths  called  tsien  or  mace,  and  these  again  into  tenths, 
called  /(id  or  candareen.  Sixteen  Zi'oH^^,  or  ounces,  make  a 
kin.  or'pound  (equal  l^lb.  avoir.),  called' catty  by  foreigners. 
One  hundred  kin  make  one  pioul,  equal  to  133^  lb.  avoir. 
Ten  tsun,  or  inches,  make  a  foot,  which  according  to  treaty 
stipulation  is  equal  to  14^^  English  inches.  A  li.  or  native 
mile,  equals  aliout  one-third  of  an  English  mile. 

History. — The  Chinese  claiui  fijr  themselves  a  hoary  an- 
tiquity, tlie  more  extravagant  of  their  writers  going  back 
several  millions  of  years  to  Piln-Ku,  the  first  man,  who 
chiseled  himself  out  of  chaos.  Others  begin  with  a  great 
chieftain  named  Poh-hi,  2852  B.  c,  the  first  of  the  "  Five 
Rulers."  The  Book  of  History,  edited  by  Confucius,  begins 
with  Yao,  2357  B.  c,  who,  however,  appears  with  a  well- 
developed  governmental  system.  He  was  succeeded  by  Shun, 
2255  B.  c,  and  he  in  turn  by  Yu,  who  had  labored  so  success- 
fully in  remedying  the  great  flood  of  the  time  of  Yao  that 
he  was  chosen  first  as  the  associate  and  then  as  the  successor 
of  Shun.  These  three  (with  Wiin  \Yang  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury B.  c.)  are  the  "ancient  kings"  lauded  by  Confucius 
for  their  virtue.  (See  Confucianism.)  From  Yu  to  Chi- 
IIwANG-Ti  (q.  V.)  there  were  three  dvnasties,  the  Hia  (2308- 
1766  B.  c),  Shang  (1766-1122).  and  Chow  (1122  to  249  B.  c). 
From  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  empire  under  Chi-Hwang-ti  down  to  the  present 
dynasty  twenty-one  dynasties  have  ruled  over  the  country, 
sometimes  only  in  part.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  are 
the  Han  (202 "b.c.  to  220  A.  D.),  the  Tang  (618-907),  the 
Sung  (960-1280),  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dvnasty  (1280-136S), 
and  the  Ming  (1368-1643).  The  Han.  the  T'ang,  and  tlie 
Sung  are  the  |ieriods  of  greatest  literary  activity.  The 
rulers  of  the  present  or  Ta-Tsing  dynasty  are  Maneiras.  but 
they  rule  China  on  Chinese  lines  of  polity,  and  have  practi- 
cally lost  their  own  nationality.  The  only  really  distinctive 
custom  which  the  Manchus  have  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
adopt  is  the  wearing  of  the  queue,  or  "pigtail"  :  and  of  the 
144  officials  who  now  form  the  supreme  government  of  the 
empire  only  32  arc  JIanchus. 

Originally  called  in  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  internal 
troubles  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty, they  refused  to  withdraw  when  the  object  of  their 
mission  had  been  accomplished,  but  proceedeil  to  conquer 
the  country  for  themselves.  In  1643  they  proclaimed  the 
ninth  son  of  tlieir  own  ruler  Tien-ming  as  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  Ta-tsing  d\-nasty,  the  name  chosen  for  his 
reign-perioil  being  Sliun-clii.  In  tlic  following  period. 
K'ang-hi,  the  empire  was  fully  consolidated,  and  .an  era 
of  great  prosperity  as  well  as  of  literary  activity  inaugu- 
rated. The  ninth  enqieror  of  this  dynasty  now  reign.s,  his 
reign-period  being  called  Kirang-su.  tie  csime  to  the  throne 
in  1875.  The  great  events  of  this  dynasty  have  been  the  open- 
ing of  the  country  to  foreign  trade,  residence,  and  travel, 
the  introduction  of  steam  machinery,  steamboats,  railways. 


and  telegraphs,  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Western  nations,  and  the  protection  accorded  to  those 
who  profess,  as  well  as  to  those  who  teach,  Christianity. 

In  connection  with  Korean  internal  troubles  in  1894, 
China  became  involved  in  a  war  with  .lapan,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  most  of  her  fleet,  of  the  island  of  Formosa  (q.  v.), 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  sealjoard  of  Liao-tung,  and  the 
great  fortified  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-weUj^.  v.), 
besides  the  payment  of  a  large  money  indemnity.  (See 
Korea.)     In  1897  Germany  seized  part  of  Shantung  (q.  v.). 

Bibliography. — Du  Halde's  Description  (ieograplvique, 
etc.,  de  la  Chine,  etc.  (Paris,  1735;  Eng.  trans.  2  vols,  fol., 
London,  173.5-41) ;  Moyriac  de  Mailla's  Histoire  Oenerale 
de  la  Chine  (12  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1776-85) ;  Meadows  Taylor's 
Chinese  and  their  liebellions  (London,  1856) ;  Col.  Yule's 
Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  (2d  ed.  2  vols.,  1875);  S.  Wells 
Willianis's  Middle  Kingdom  (2d  ed.  New  York,  1883) ;  Doo- 
little's  Social  Life  of  tlie  Chinese  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1867); 
W.  A.  P.  Martin's  ilie  Chinese:  their  Education,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Letters  (New  York,  1881) ;  Williamson's  Journeys 
in  JVorth  China,  etc.  (3  vols.,  London,  1870) ;  Baron  von 
Richthofen's  China:  Ergebnisse  eigner  Beisen  und  darauf 
gegriindeter  Studien  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1877-82) ;  Wilson's 
China:  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom 
(New  York,  3d  ed.  1894):  Hosie's  Three  Years  in  Western 
China  (London,  1890);  Moule's  iVeit)  China  and  OW  (Lon- 
don. 1892).  Robert  Lilley. 

Cliiiia,  or  Chiuaware :  See  the  .article  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain. 

China  Clay:  See  Kaolin. 

China  (irass.  or  Cliinese  Grass:  a  vegetable  fiber  which 
the  Chinese  manufacture  into  a  beautiful  fabric  called  by 
themselves  hia-poo.  or  summer  cloth,  and  by  foreigners 
"grass  cloth."  It  is  also  manufactured  in  Europe  to  some 
extent.  It  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Bcehmeria  nivea,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Urticacece.  (See  Ramie.)  Grass  cloth 
has  a  glossy  appearance  and  a  silky  luster.  The  plant  flour- 
ishes in  the  Southern  U.  S.  under  proper  cultivation. 

Cliina,  (ireat  Wall  of:  a  remarkable  fortification  con- 
structed by  order  of  tlie  celebrated  Emperor  Shi-Hwang-Ti, 
the  first  universal  Emperor  of  China,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  northern  and  northwestern  frontier  of  his 
empire  from  the  hordes  of  barbarians  who  then  swarmed 
in  that  part  of  Asia.  To  accomplish  this  great  object,  he 
united  the  several  defenses  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  feudal  princes.  Several  millions  of 
men,  it  is  said,  were  occupied  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  half  a  million  of  those  employed  on  the  work 
perished.  It  was  completed  in  211  b.  c.  The  entire  length 
of  the  wall  is  about  1.255  miles,  the  height  being  from  30  to 
25  feet,  with  towers  about  100  yards  apart  and  40  feet  high. 
The  w-all  is  thick  enough  at  the  summit  to  admit  of  six 
horsemen  riding  abreast.  Each  face  of  the  wall  was  built 
of  hewn  stone  or  brick,  with  earth  filled  in  between.  The 
Chinese  name  for  the  wall  is  \\'an  li  Ch'ang  Ching,  or  "  Ten 
Thousand  Mile  Rampart." 

Chiiiaiii'pa :  the  Aztec  name  for  a  floating  garden,  whether 
natural  or  artificial.  The  shallow  lakes  around  ancient 
Mexico  were  often  partly  covered  with  floating  masses  of 
grass  and  weeds,  such  as  are  often  seen  in  similar  Ijodies  of 
water;  these  held  portions  of  soil  ent.angled  in  their  roots. 
Some  families  of  the  Nabua  or  Aztec  race  took  advantage 
of  them  to  make  floating  homes,  strengthening  the  unsteady 
mass  with  poles  and  brush,  on  which  earth  was  piled,  and 
eventually,  it  would  appear,  constructing  rafts  covered  with 
soil.  Onthese  their  homes  were  built,  and  gardens  of  con- 
siderable extent  were  planted.  The  Indians  living  in  this 
manner  were  called  Chinampenecs.  iind  for  a  time  they 
ranked  as  an  independent  trilie.  They  became  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans  about  1425.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
these  gardens  were  very  numerous  and  supplied  the  markets 
of  Jlexico  with  vegetables.  Herbert  U.  Smith. 

Chiiiande'g'a  :  a  department  and  town  of  Nicaragua,  Cen- 
tral America.  The  town  is  in  a  fertile  plain  about  13  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Leon  (see 
map  of  Central  America,  ref.  6-G).  The  houses  are  built  of 
adiihe.  and  are  only  one  story  high.  Cotton  and  sugar  are 
produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of  department  (1888)33,719; 
of  town,  8,000. 

China-root:  a  drug,  consisting  of  the  dried  roots  of  a 
woody,  climbing,  thorny  shrub,  Smilax  china,  native  of 
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Eastern  ami  Southeastern  Asia.  The  phint  is  closely  rehtleil 
to  the  eoinmon  prceiihrier  (.S.  Iiispidii)  of  tlic  U.  S..  unii 
also  to  .S'.  officiualig,  from  wliich  the  drug  siirsuparilUi  is  ob- 
taiiieil :  ill  I'lU't,  the  China-root  is  sometimes  sniistituteil  for 
the  true  sarsaparilla.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  repute 
as  a  remedy  for  rlieunialic  and  syphilitic  complaints. 

Cliiiiurd.  sht^>  naar.  JosKrii :  li.  ITSti;  d.  1H13;  a  sc-ulptor 
of  Ijyons;  studied  in  Kome,  and  liased  his  style  on  the  an- 
tique ;  he  executed  many  public  works  for  l^yons,  and  some 
for  Marseilles,  and  left  many  portrait  busts. 

China  Sea:  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  wliich  ex- 
tends from  .lapan.  Korea,  and  the  S.  of  the  Yellow  Sea  to 
Borneo,  with  the  Philippine  islands  on  the  E.,  with  China. 
Tonqnin,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  W.  It 
includes  the  East  Sea  (Tiing-hai).  stretching  from  Korea  to 
Formosa,  and  the  South  tiea  (Nan-hai),  stretching  from 
Formosa  to  Borneo.  These  two  seas  are  connecled  bv  the 
Straits  of  Fornuisa.  while  the  southern  sea  makes  tlie  great 
Gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam.  Navigation  is  hazardous  on 
account  of  the  typhoons  that  visit  these  waters.  Some 
geographers  restrict  the  name  China  Sea  to  the  second  of 
these  divisions. 

Chiiia-tree:  See  Chixa,  Pride  of. 

I'll  ilia  Wax:  See  Pela  or  Peii-la. 

Chin'clia  Islands:  three  snuill  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  situated  al)out  14  miles  from  the  coa.st  of  Pern; 
near  lat.  89'  4'  S. ;  total  area.  4,()()()  acres.  They  are  men^ 
rocks,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  200  feet  high  and  numerous 
surf-caves.  Multitudes  of  sea  birds  frequent  them,  and  the 
islands  had  large  deposits  of  guano,  iu)W  pra<tically  ex- 
hausted.    See  Guano. 

C'llincll-l)iig':  the  Rhyparochromus  leucnpterus  at  Say;  a 
hemiptei-ous  insect  of  the  family  Lygfeidm,  which  is  a  sub- 
division of  Latreille's  great  family  Corinice.  The  chinch  is 
a  great  pest  to  the  wheat  crops  of  the  C  S.,  attacking  also 
Indian  corn,  grass,  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  garden 
vegetables,  destroying  in  some  years  much  property.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs,  some  .500  in  number,  in  the  "ground, 
and  there  are  often  two  broods  of  larva;  in  a  single  year — 
the  first  attacking  the  wheat  sometimes  as  early  as  the  nn'd- 
dle  of  June,  and  not  always  disappearing  until  the  middle 
of  August.  The  next  brood  conu'S  in  autumn.  The  bug  is 
■^  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  white  fore  wings,  each  having  a 
black  si)ot  on  the  middle  of  its  od'^c;  the  body  is  nuiinly 
black,  but  the  wingless  young  are  at  first  red,  with  a  white 
band  on  the  back.  The  chinch-bug  attaelcs  the  tender  parts 
of  plants,  sucking  the  juices,  and  apparently  poisoning  the 
part  Nvhich  is  bitten.  The  insect  is  not  uncommon  in  the  K. 
and  N.  E.  of  the  U.  S.,  but  there  its  ravages  arc  not  con- 
soicuou.s.  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  has  in  some  years  suUVrcd  terribly  from  this 
cause.  Thus  in  1864  one-half  the  corn  (maize)  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat  were  destroyed  by  this  pest  throughout 
large  districts,  and  the  total  damage  to  crops  was  estimated 
at  $100,000,000  in  U.  S.  currency.  In  1863  a  seenungly  provi- 
dential epidemic  attacked  the  larvjc  of  the  chinch-bug,  and 
most  effectually  checked  the  destructive  process,  so  that  for 
some  years  it  was  not  easy  for  entomologists  to  find  speci- 
mens; but  since  that  time  the  species  has  so  multiplied  that 
ill  some  districts  great  destruction  of  grain  has  ensued.  There 
arc  several  germ  diseases  infesting  the  chinch-bug  which  are 
now  well  known  ;  one  of  them  is  a  fungus  belonging  to  the 
genus  Sporolrichum.  As  this  fungus  can  be  artificially  cul- 
tivated, it  has  been  found  practicable  to  use  it  as  a  means 
of  destroying  this  pest.  The  fungus  is  cultivated  duringthe 
winter  in  arlificial  media,  and  during  the  sumnuT  months 
bugs  are  iid'ccted  with  it  and  distributed  to  localities  where 
there  are  serious  outbreaks.  Jluch  use  of  this  method  has 
been  made,  especially  in  Kansas.  Sve'Report  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Snow,  director  of  the  experiment  station.  University  of 
Kansas  (1891). 

Chineilil'la  (Sp.  pron.  chin-cheelyaa) :  a  small  South 
American  rodent,  the  best-known  member  of  the  family 
ChinchilliiUp.  It  is  about  10  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the 
bushy  tail:  clothed  with  soft,  dense  fur,  gray  above  and 
dusky  while  beneath.  The  ears  arc  large,  and  the  hind  legs 
much  longer  than  the  fore.  It  dwells  in  colonies  along  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  from  Northern  Peru  to  South- 
ern Chili,  at  elevations  of  from  ti.OOO  to  12,000  feet.  The 
chinchilla  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  comes  out  in  the 
morning  and  evening  to  feed  on  roots  and  grass.  It  is  docile 
and  mild  in  temper,  and  may  be  easily  tamed  as  a  pet.     Its 


fur  was  much  valued  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  is  still  in 
demand  for  cloak  linings,  trimmings,  .ni.l  .-iTnilar  purposes. 


Chinchilla. 

Many  thousands  are  annually  taken  by  the  Indian.^,  who 
capture  them  by  the  aid  of  a  trained  weasel  (Gallctis  vit- 
lafn).  '  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Clliildlilla  (anc.  Sahria):  a  city  of  Spain;  province  of 
Albacete;  on  a  hill  12  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Albacete. 
It  has  a  fine  church, and  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  glass, 
earthenware,  etc.,  and  marble  is  quarried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Poji.  (1887)  6,096. 

Cllini'hil'Iidse:  a  family  of  medium-sized  rodents  char- 
acterized by  short  incisors,  molars  divide<l  by  continuous 
folds  into  transverse  plates,  perfect  clavicles,  and  long  hind 
limbs.  The  fur  is  soft,  the  tail  bushy.  They  dwell  in  bur- 
rows, and  arc  limited  to  the  pampas  of  La  Plata  aiul  the 
highlands  of  the  Andes.  There  are,  according  to  Flower, 
but-  three  species,  each  representing  a  separjile  genus  readily 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  toes  on  the  fore  and  hind 
feet:  Cliinc/iilla  has  five  toes  on  each  of  its  front  feet  and 
four  on  each  of  those  behind  ;  Lagidium  has  four  on  each 
foot ;  and  Lagostomus  has  four  and  three  respectively.  See 
Cuixcnii.LA  and  Lagotis.  P.  A.  LiicAS. 

Chinclion',  Ana.  Countess  of:  Vice-Queen  of  Mexico  and 
Peru;  b.  in  Astorga,  Castile.  1576.  Her  father  was  the 
eighth  Manjuis  of  Astorga.  In  1593  she  married  the  Jlar- 
quis  of  Salinas,  who  was  successively  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
(1594-96).  Viceroy  of  Peru  (1596-1604),  and  again  Viceroy 
of  .Mexico  (1604-il).  Alter  his  death  she  married  (1621)  the 
fourth  Count  of  Chinchon.  and  when  he  was  made  Viceroy 
of  Peru  she  accompanied  him  to  Lima  (1629),  thus  being  "a 
second  time  vice-queen  in  that  city.  While  there  in  1638 
she  was  ill  of  a  tertian  ague,  and  was  cured  by  some  pow- 
dered (piinipiina  bark  which  had  been  sent  to  her  i)hysician 
by  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa,  Don  Juan  Loiiez  de  Canizares. 
She  died,  while  returning  to  S|>ain.at  Cartagena.  Dec,  1639. 
A  package  of  the  b;irk  which  she  had  brought  with  her  was 
taken  to  Spain,  and  she  was  thus  the  iiu'ans  of  first  intro- 
ducing this  important  remedy  into  Kurope.  Linnieus  named 
the  genus  of  quiiuiuina-bearing  plants,  in  her  hcmor,  t'in- 
chona,  or,  as  it  should  have  been  written,  Vliiyichonn. 

IlERBEItT  H.  S.MITH. 

Cliindwara :  See  Cnm.vDWARA. 

(iiiiu'sp  .Vrcliifet'tiire:  See  China. 

Chinese  Empire:  the  immense  region  of  Ea.stern  and 
Central  Asia  which  is  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  It 
may  be  divided  into  four  iiarts: 

I.  Cui".N(i-Kwon,  the"  Middle  Kingdom."  or  China  Proper, 
which  borders  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aiul  has  an  area  of 
about  1,323,841  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  383,000.000, 
or  more.    See  China. 

II.  The  "Three  Eastern  Provinces"  lying  to  the  N.  of 
Korea,  and  commonly  called  MANcniRiA'((/.  v.).  It  has  an 
area  of  362,310  sq.  miles,  and  a  [)Oi)ulation  of  about  18,000.000. 

III.  The  regions  subject  to  the  Li  Fan  Yuen  or  "Colonial 
Ollice,"  viz. :  (1)  Mongolia  (between  China  [iroiier  and  Si- 
beria) and  Kokonor  (between  Tibet  and  the  jirovince  of 
Kansuh);  area.  1.288,000  .sq.  miles;  pop.  2.000.000;  (2)  Hi, 
or  Kuija,  stretching  westward  into  Central  .\sia,  and  march- 
ing with  the  Russian  possessions  there.  It  includes  Sungaria 
and  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  is  officially  called  tiin-t.iuing, 
"  the  New  Frontier  (province)  "  ;  area,  579.7.50  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
1,180,000;  (3)  Tibet;  area,  651,500  sq.  miles;  pop.  6,000,000. 
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IV.  Tributary  states.  These  formerly  included  Burma, 
Annaiii,  Loochoo,  Korea,  etc.  (see  all  these  titles);  but  one 
by  one  they  have  slipped  from  China's  grasp. 

Chinese  Language:  the  leading  member  of  the  group  of 
monosyllabic  languages  which  occupy  Southeastern  Asia,  and 
constitute,  with  a  possible  exception  or  two,  the  whole  of  the 
monosyllabic  class.  This  monosyllabisra  is  not,  as  a  few 
scholars  have  held,  a  state  to  which  they  have  been  reduced 
by  a  process  of  phonetic  decay,  but  manifestly  a  primitive 
condition.  It  represents  a  stage  out  of  which  all  other  lan- 
guages, whether  of  the  agglutinative  or  inflective  tyjie,  have 
passed,  while  these,  from  arrested  development,  have  re- 
mained behind.  Chinese  words  are  not  only  altogether  des- 
titute of  inflection,  but  they  are  hardly  parts  of  speech  in 
the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  term,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent still  in  the  root  state.  The  same  word  may,  according 
to  its  position  in  the  sentence,  be  noun,  adjective,  adverb,  or 
verb  :  e.  g.  sin  must  be  variously  translated  "  fidelity,"  "  faith- 
ful," "  faithfully,"  "'  believe."  This  indefinitcness,  however, 
attaches  to  the  words  only  when  taken  separately,  and  disap- 
pears in  the  sentence.  Chiefly  by  the  value  given  to  [josition, 
but  partly  also  (especially  in  the  spoken  language)  by  the  use 
of  certain  words  as  signs  of  grammatical  relation,  logical  pre- 
cision of  statement  is  attained.  Being  cut  off  from  the  re- 
sources of  derivation  for  the  multiplication  of  forms,  while 
the  development  of  signification  has  gone  on  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, the  ninnber  of  homophonous  words  is  very  great.  The 
phonetic  combinations  of  which  the  language  admits  are  com- 
paratively few  and  simple.  The  number  of  distinct  vocables 
differs  considerably  in  the  various  dialects,  the  highest  limit 
being  not  far  from  1,000  and  the  lowest  500.  By  the  aid  of 
tones,  similar  to  those  which  we  use  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis and  expression,  this  number  is  increased  two  or  three 
fold,  being  raised  in  the  Kwan-hwa  to  about  1,600.  The  same 
phonetic  combination  pronounced  in  different  tones  consti- 
tutes so  many  different  words,  and  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
pronunciation  is  the  tone  that  a  wrong  tone  will  sooner  oc- 
casion misunderstanding  of  a  word  than  will  the  substitution 
of  a  wrong  consonant.  In  the  modern  dialects  the  number 
of  tones  varies  from  four  to  eight,  the  smaller  number  being 
found  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Central  China;  in  the 
Kwan-hwa  there  are  five,  in  the  Fuchow  and  Amoy  dialects 
seven,  in  the  Canton  eight.  The  number  of  words  which 
coincide  both  in  sound  and  tone  being,  however,  still  very 
large,  other  means  are  necessary  to  remove  the  ambiguity, 
and  in  the  spoken  language  phrases  composed  of  two  or 
more  words  are  largely  used  in  the  place  of  simple  terms. 
Two  synonyms  are  frequently  thus  joined;  e.g.  shu-muh, 
"tree."  SJin  and  miih  have  each  various  significations  be- 
sides that  of '"  tree."  but  there  is  no  other  in  which  they 
agree,  and  the  combination  thus  becomes  definite.  Other 
phrases  are  taken  in  a  collective  sense:  e.  g.  hiuttfj-ti, 
"  older  brother,  younger  brother,"  for  "  brother  "  or  ••  broth- 
ers " ;  or  in  a  derived  sense ;  e.  g.  tung-si,  "  east-west,"  for 
"thing."  These  phrases,  which  often  extend  to  four  or  five 
words,  make  a  near  approach  to  proper  compounds,  one  of 
the  words  uniformly  receiving  a  stronger  accent,  supported 
in  the  case  of  the  longer  phrases  by  a  secondary  accent. 

Spoken  by  a  population  variously  estinutted  at  from  three 
to  four  hundred  millions,  the  Chinese  not  unnaturally  is 
divided  into  strongly  marked  dialects.  Of  these  the  Kwan- 
hwa,  commonly  calleil  by  Europeans  the  mandarin  or  court 
dialect,  has  the  widest  currency,  being  spoken  with  minor 
differences  over  the  whole  north  and  west  of  the  empire, 
and  on  the  east  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang.  It  is.  further,  the  language  of  oflicial  communica- 
tion tliroughout  tlie  empire,  and  the  onlv  one  of  the  popu- 
lar dialects  which  has  received  any  consiilerable  literary  cul- 
tivation. Phonetically,  it  is  the  poorest  of  tlie  dialects.  The 
only  consonant  finals  of  wliich  it  admits  are  the  nasals  n 
and  ng,  and  the  sonant  initials  b,  d.  g,  v,  z,  found  in  some 
of  the  other  dialects,  are  wanting  here.  Tlie  southeastern 
dialects,  in  the  provinces  of  Canton  and  Fukien,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  most  archaic,  having  preserved  tlie 
final  mutes  />,  A-,  I.  Differing  largely  in  vocabulary,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  and  tone  of  the  words  common  to  them, 
those  several  dialci^ts  are  not  generally  understood  (excejit 
the  Kwan-hwa)  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  province. 
There  are  in  addition  m.iny  local  dialects,  less  marked  in 
character  and  of  a  mor>' 11  mitiil  currency.  This  diversity 
docs  not,  however,  extend  to  the  written  language,  which  is 
uniform  throughout  the  empire,  and,  lo  a  degree  unaj)- 
oroaehed  in  any  other  literature,  uniform  also  throughout 


the  whole  course  of  its  history.  Its  development  has  been 
to  some  extent  independent  of  the  spoken  language,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
writing. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  present  characters,  com- 
monly ascrilied  to  Tsang-kie,  about  2600  B.  c.  can  not  be 
fixed  even  approximately,  but  the  history  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  system  is  written  in  the 
characters  themselves.  The  first  signs  were  purely  ideo- 
graphic, being  rude  representations  of  the  objects  named. 
A  circle  with  a  point  in  the  center  stood  for  the  sun,  a 
crescent  for  the  moon,  a  three-pointed  peak  for  a  mountain. 
The  changes  of  form  which  they  have  undergone,  arising  in 
part  from  the  different  materials  used  in  writing,  have  left 
in  the  present  characters  little  resemblance  to  the  objects 
pictured.  The  limits  of  this  method  of  direct  representa- 
tion were  soon  reached.  A  few  words  denoting  position 
and  number  were  represented  by  points  and  strokes :  thus- 
a  point  above  or  below  a  horizontal  line  signified  "above  "■ 
or  ••  below  " :  a  stroke  through  the  center  of  a  circle,  "  mid- 
dle." The  combining  of  two  or  more  signs  lo  express  a 
single  idea,  either  liy  direct  or  symbolical  representation,, 
was  another  easy  step;  thus  "water"  and  "eye"  make  up 
the  sign  for  "  tear  ":  "  sun  "  and  "  moon  "  for  "  bright." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  characters,  however,  are 
formed  on  a  new  principle,  the  combination  of  an  ideo- 
graphic and  phonetic  element  in  one  sign.  The  number  of 
homophonous  words  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  large,  and  a 
sign  having  been  found  for  one  of  these,  it  is  used  pho- 
netically to  represent  the  soun<l  of  the  others,  being  differ- 
entiated in  each  case  by  an  additional  sign,  which  indicates- 
in  a  general  way  the  meaning.  In  this  combination  one  of 
the  parts,  termed  the  phonetic  or  primitive,  gives  up  its 
meaning  and  retains  only  its  sound  ;  the  other,  the  radical, 
gives  up  its  sound  and  retains  only  the  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample, the  syllable  too  has  among  other  significations 
the  following:  "sword,"  "anxious,"  "appetite,"  "heart  of  a 
tree,"  "long  narrow  boat,"  "a  species  of  fish  of  a  slender 
form."  The  first  of  these,  "sword,"  being  represented 
ideographically,  the  others  are  written  phonetically  by  the 
same  sign,  further  defined  by  the  radicals  for  "  heart,'" 
"  eat,"  "tree,"  "  boat,"  "  fish." 

The  number  of  different  phonetics  employed  in  writing  a 
single  vocable  is  in  some  cases  twenty  or  more,  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  characters  thus  formed  may  exceed  a  hun- 
dred. Some  characters  are  used  both  as  phonetics  and  rad- 
icals;  and  a  character  composed  of  a  radical  and  phonetic 
may  itself  be  employed  as  a  phonetic  in  forming  new  char- 
acters. The  number  of  phonetics  in  common  use  is  about 
1,000.  These  phonetics  rejiresent  the  sound  of  the  word  as 
a  whole,  without  analyzing  it  into  its  elements. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  syllabic  spelling  called  Fan- 
ts'ieh,  introduced  from  India  by  Buddhist  priests,  and  first 
currently  used  in  dictionaries  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 
ries to  mark  the  sound  of  characters  with  more  precision. 
One  series  of  characters  is  chosen  to  represent  tlie  initial 
sounds,  another  the  final  sounds,  together  with  the  tone,, 
the  number  of  both  varying  according  lo  the  dialect.  Thus 
kitig.  "  classic."  in  the  dictionary  of  K'ang-hi  is  spelled 
with  the  characters  k-ien  l-ing.  the  first  being  sini])ly  the 
sign  of  the  initial  k,  the  second  of  the  final  ing. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  characters  Chinese  dictionaries 
follow  three  different  methods.  By  the  first  the  cliaracters 
are  distributed  according  to  their  meaning  under  a  certain 
numlier  of  categories,  such  as  heaven,  earth,  body,  etc. 
The  second  jirinciple  of  arrangement  is  according  to  the 
radical  part  of  the  character.  This  appears  first  in  Ihe 
S/iuoh-weii  published  A.  i).  100,  in  which  10.000  characters  are 
arranged  under  540  radicals,  a  number  slightly  increased  in 
subsequent  dictionaries,  but  in  the  Tzu-IIinti,  published  dtir- 
ing  the  Ming  dynasty,  reduced  to  214.  This  last  number  is 
retained  in  the  two  principal  dictionaries  of  the  present 
dynasty,  the  Chinq-tzii-t'iuig  and  \\w  K'ang-hi-tzu-tien.  In 
tlie  lasf-mentioneil  work,  with  a  tutal  of  about  44.000  char- 
acters, the  number  found  under  the  different  radicals  varies 
from  5  to  l,:iOO,  or.  counting  duplicate  form.s  l.itOO,  the  fol- 
lowing radicals  having  each  1.000 and  upward:  nmnth,  heart, 
hand,  tree,  water,  plant.  Under  each  radical  the  characters 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  strokes  contained 
in  the  phonetic.  The  third  and  last  method  of  arrangement 
is  according  to  the  sound  of  the  characters.  The  usual  or- 
der in  works  of  this  class  is  tlie  following :  the  characters  are 
divided  into  four  great  classes,  according  to  the  tone;  each 
tone  divided  into  smaller  classes,  according  to  the  final  sound. 
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and  these  sometimes  further  siilidivided,  aceordinjr  to  the  in- 
itials. To  this  cdass  lielonjrs  the  Pei-wfn-i/uit-fit,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  lexicographical  works  in  any  language.  It 
gives  by  numerous  citations  the  fullest  illustration  of  the 
usage  of  the  language,  and  was  pul)lishe(l  in  171 1  in  I.'jO  thick 
volumes.  Of  the  total  number  of  chnraclers  in  the  lan- 
gimge  extravagant  statements  have  oflen  been  made.  The 
more  compU'li!  dictionaries  contain  from  40,()(>0  to  60,()0(), 
of  which  obsolete  aM<l  duplicate  forms  and  proper  names 
make  up  perhaps  one-half.  The  number  of  really  dilTerent 
characters  wliich  luive  the  sanction  of  good  usage  is  not  far 
from  25.000.  Even  in  the  number  last  given  a  large  pro- 
i>ortion  of  the  characters  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a 
knowledge  of  from  5.000  to  10,000  is  sullicient  for  almost 
all  the  needs  of  the  scholar. 

In  no  language  arc  the  differences  between  the  literary 
and  ci>llo(iiiial  idioms  so  gnat  as  in  t'hinesc  Words  alike 
in  sounil  but  distinct  in  meaning  being  written  with  dilTer- 
ent characters,  the  precauti(ms  against  ambiguity  recpiired 
in  the  sjiokcn  language  are  to  some  extent  unnecessary.  In 
the  classical  style  conciseness  is  carried  to  the  extremest 
limit.  It  is  in  general  true  of  the  classical  books  that. 
while  to  the  eye  they  are,  definite,  to  the  ear  they  convey  no 
meaning.  In  this  ancient  style,  termed  Ku-wcn,  all  histor- 
ical, philosophical,  and  critical  works  are  still  written,  and 
no  accomplishment  is  .so  highly  valued  anujng  scholars  as 
the  mastery  of  it.  Novels  and  dramatic  compositions, 
which  are  regarded  as  fjuite  inferior  classes  of  literature, 
are  written  in  the  Kwan-hwa,  in  a  style  but  little  elevated 
above  the  colloquial,  and.  like  it,  abouniling  in  compound 
phrases.  The  W  en-chaug,  the  style  of  the  literary  essays, 
which  is  also  much  cidtivaled,  is  of  a  more  artificial  charac- 
ter than  the  Ku-wen.  and  less  esteemed. 
^  The  relation  of  the  Ku-wen  to  the  ancient  spoken  lan- 
guage, whether  ami  how  far  it  represents  it,  and  how  far  it 
IS  the  product  of  a  merely  literary  dev('lopment,  are  points 
upon  which  scholars  are  not  agreed.  Uouut less  the  Chinese 
written  characters  would  long  ago  have  given  |)lace  to  an 
alphabetic  system  had  they  not  been  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  language,  wliicli,  being  monosyllabic,  abounds 
in  honioiilionous  words.  Still  there  are  .serious  drawbacks, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  this,  that  the  labor  involved  in  learn- 
ing and  holding  in  the  memory  so  many  arbitrary  charac- 
ters ab.sorbs  no  small  portion  of  the  intellect uiil  energy  of 
the  people.  Attempts  liave  been  made,  not  without  success, 
to  romanize  some  of  the  popular  idioms,  the  tones  lieing 
marked  by  diacritic  signs.  Books  have  been  puljlished  by 
missionaries  in  this  character  in  the  Sliangliai.  Ningpo,  Fu- 
chow,  and  Amoy  dialects.  To  the  conci.se  classical  style, 
however,  this  method  is  quite  inapplicable. 

The  Chinese  characters  have  undergone  in  the  course  of 
their  history  great  changes  of  form,  and  six  varieties  are 
now  in  use.  These  are  the  C/iui'n-.ihii,  or  seal  character, 
used  in  seals  and  ornamental  inscriptions  ;  the  Li-shu.  and, 
closely  related  to  it.  the  K>ai-s/i)i,  a  pattern  style  employed 
in  can'ful  writing;  the  Siiiii/-.t/tii.  the  common  liook  charac- 
ter; the  lliinj-aliu,  or  running  hand;  anil  the  still  more  ab- 
breviated "grass-character."  Ts'dii-tzu.  In  no  country  is 
the  art  of  calligrajihy  so  highly  esteemed  or  so  sedulously 
cultivated  as  in  China,  and  no  written  character  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  display  of  it. 

Of  the  Chinese  language  in  general  we  may  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  notwithstanding  its  poverty  of  forms,  it  has 
been  made,  solely  by  the  genius  of  those  who  use  it,  superior 
as  an  instrument  of  thought  to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  in- 
flected languages.  Auoiso.n  Van  Na,me. 

Chinese  Literature:  In  the  history  of  literature  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  another  example  of  so  high  an  antiquity, 
and  none  of  so  great  a  longevity,  as  the  Chinese — an  age 
which  at  least  reaches,  aiul  ])erliaps  exceeds,  3,f)00  years. 
Neither  in  language,  literature,  nor  institutions  is  the  mod- 
ern period  in  China  separated  from  the  ancient  by  so  wide 
an  interval  as  elsewhere;  an  unluoken  tra<lition  holds  to- 
gether all.  In  few  countries  has  the  cultivation  of  lettei-s 
been  so  general.  In  theory,  at  least,  all  oflices  beneath  the 
throni'  are  not  only  open  to  the  scholar,  but  olTicial  i>romo- 
tion  is  made  to  depend  directly  on  scholarship.  'I  he  en- 
trance to  the  various  grades  is  guarded  by  public  competi- 
tive examinations,  wliich  at  each  successive  step  become 
more  rigorous.  This  system,  introducetl  umler  the  Ilan  dy- 
nasty near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has 
been  adhered  to  with  more  or  less  fidelity  under  the  suc- 
ceeding dynasties.     Under  such  conditions,  with  the  long 


history  and  vast  population  of  China,  a  literature  of  im- 
mense extent  is  a  natural  result.  Nor  is  any  great  literature 
so  purely  national,  so  little  atTected  by  foreign  influences,  as 
the  Chinese.  Buddhism,  brought  from  India  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  has  created  for  itself  a  litera- 
ture apart,  without  much  disturbing  the  general  couree  of 
develoijment.  During  the  past  three  centuries  of  intercourse 
with  Western  nations  their  influence  upon  the  literature, 
except  in  the  department  of  mathematics,  has  been  hardly 
felt.  The  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  the  classical  mod- 
els has  so  strengthened  the  conservative  tendency  as  to 
check  the  growth  of  originality. 

There  is,  however,  more  of  variety  both  in  the  history  and 
the  literature  of  China  than  the  commonly  received  opinion 
gives  to  them.  The  first  period  of  marked  activity  is  that 
commencing  with  Confucius  (d.  n.  c.  -ITS)  and  Lao-tse.  and 
covering  a  period  of  about  three  centuries.  Jlencius  and 
many  other  less  celebrated  writers  belong  to  this  period, 
which  was  rudely  brought  to  a  close  by  Shi  Ilwang-Ti.  the 
founder  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty.  This  ruler,  famous  also  as 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Wall,  having  consolidated  into  an 
empire  the  petty  states  into  which  Cliina  had  been  divided, 
ami  fearing  that  the  study  of  the  literature  would  lead  to  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  onlered  (n.  c.  212) 
the  destruction  of  all  books  except  those  on  medicine,  divi- 
nation, and  husbandry,  and  the  records  of  his  own  dynasty. 
This  edict  remained  in  force  only  twenty-two  years,  the 
Ts'in  dynasty  having  been  soon  succeeded  by  the  Dan, 
under  which  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  recover  the  lost 
books.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  thus  formed,  which  is 
found  in  the  historv  of  the  Ilan  dvnastv,  enumerates  more 
than  Ki.OOO  volumes  by  GOO  different  authors.  This  collec- 
tion perished  in  the  burning  of  the  imperial  palace  at  the 
close  of  the  dynasty,  and  similar  collections  made  under 
succeeding  dynasties  met  a  like  fate.  Including  the  burn- 
ing of  till!  books  by  Shi  IIwang-Ti,  five  great  catastrophes 
of  this  kind  are  enumerated  by  Chinese  historians,  the  last 
in  the  sixth  centurv. 

The  period  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (a.  d.  fi1S-90.^)  was  the 
golden  age  of  Chinese  poetiy;  that  of  the  Sung  (!l(iO-127!t) 
was  the  era  of  philosophical  speculation  and  of  criticism; 
the  Yuen  (Jlongol)  dynasty  (12H0-i:!()T)  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  drama,  and  produced  also  some  of  the  ■ 
best  novels;  the  Ming  and  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasties 
have  been  less  distinguished  for  the  originality  of  their  ]iro- 
ductions  than  for  works  of  an  encyclopa-dic  character,  di- 
gests of  the  older  literature.  Printing  from  wooden  blocks 
was  invented  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  but  did 
not  come  into  general  use  until  the  tenth.  Movable  types 
were  em|)loyed  as  early  as  a.  d.  1040,  four  centuries  before 
the  invention  was  known  in  Euroi)e,  without,  however,  dis- 
placing wooden  blocks,  which  have  remained  in  general  use. 
Chinese  literature  is  abundantly  supplied  with  works  in 
bibliography  and  literary  history,  whicli  for  many  centuries 
have  been  favorite  subjects  of  study.  In  the  several  dynas- 
tic histories  also  an  important  section  is  devoted  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  [leriod.  An  index  of  works  ])rohibited  on  ac- 
count of  their  moral  or  political  tendency  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  present  dynasty.  It  contains  many  thousand 
volumes,  mostly  written  about  the  close  of  the  Mingdynasly. 

The  term  kitKj  or  "classic"  is  used  in  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  sense.  It  belongs  par  e.rcelleiicf  to  the  /Vir  Kuh/,  but 
very  commonly  includes  also  the  Four  himks.  and  is  not 
unfrequently  used  in  a  still  wider  sense.  Among  the  Five, 
KiiKj  the  first  place  is  accorded  to  the  Yili,  ]iart!y  for 
its  antiipiity  and  partly  for  its  enigmatical  character.  The 
proper  text  consists  of  eight  trigrams.  made  up  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  whole  and  broken,  afterward  increased  by  com- 
bination to  sixty-four  hexagrams.  With  these  are  incorpo- 
rate<l  commentaries  by  Wen-Wang,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  by  his  son,  Chow-Kung,  and  by  Confucius, 
which  constitute  the  only  intelligible  part  of  the  work. 
These  mystical  figures,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  sage  Fuh-lli, 
are  much  nsed  in  divination,  and  on  this  account  the  work 
is  sjiid  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  general  destruction 
of  books  under  Shi  Hwang-Ti.  Next  in  rank  is  the  Shu 
King,  a  collection  of  historical  documents  relating  to  the 
Yii.  Ilia,  Shang.  and  Chow  dynasties,  and  covering  the 
pi'riod,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  from  the 
midillc  of  the  twenty-fourth  century  ilown  to  II.  c.  721. 
The  Sliii  is  largely  occupied  with  discourses  on  government 
put  in  the  mouths  of  ancient  sovereigns,  the  historical  mat- 
ter being  quite  subordinate.  The  third  classic  is  the  Slii 
King,  or  Book  of  Odes,  which  contains  305  pieces  (origi- 
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naliy  311,  but  of  sis  only  the  titles  are  presented),  selected 
by  Confucius  as  t  lie  most  worthy  of  preservation  out  of  nearly 
4.000.  The  poetical  merit  of  these  pieces  is  very  unequal, 
but  is  in  general  superior  to  that  of  later  productions.  They 
belonsr,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Chow  dynasty,  and  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  history  and  customs  of 
the  time  are  of  great  value.  The  fi>urth  place  among  the 
classics  is  occupied  by  the  Rituals,  three  in  number.  The 
Iri-ki.  which  is  designated  by  imperial  authority  as  one  of 
the  Five  Classics,  is  a  compilation  made  in  the  first  century 
B.  c.  out  of  the  older  Rituals.  The  last  of  the  Fife  Classics 
is  the  Ch'un  I's'iii  (Spring  and  Autumn  Annals),  the  only 
one  of  which  the  authoi-ship  can  be  properly  ascribed  to 
Confucius,  his  labors  upon  the  others  being  merely  those  of 
an  editor.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  events  from  720  to  480  B.  c. 
written  in  continuation  of  the  Shu  King.  In  it  are  recorded 
thirty-seven  eclipses  of  the  sun  (the  earliest  720  B.  c),  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  proved  by  calculation  cor- 
rect. The  Four  Books  are  next  in  rank.  Two  of  them,  the 
Ta  Hioh  and  the  Chung  Yung,  formed  parts  of  the  Li-ki 
(Book  of  Rites),  but  were  detached  and  arranged  in  the 
present  order  by  Chu  Hi.  the  great  critic  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  Ta  Hioh  (Great  Learning)  is  a  discourse  on 
the  principles  of  government,  in  eleven  chapters,  the  first 
containing  the  words  of  Confucius,  and  the  remaining  ten  a 
commentary  on  them,  commonly  ascribed  to  his  disciple, 
Tsting  Ts'an.  The  Chung  Yung  (Invariable  Mean)  is  a 
philosophical  treatise,  attributed  to  K"ung  Keih.  the  grand- 
son of  Confucius,  in  which  the  observance  of  the  right 
mean  is  set  forth  as  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue.  The 
lAin  Yu  (Miscellaneous  Conversations)  of  Confucius  and 
his  disciples  is  a  collection  of  mostly  disconnected  sayings, 
embodying  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  which  was  alto- 
gether of  a  practical  character,  on  ethics,  government, 
ceremonies,  and  the  like.  The  last  and  most  extensive  of 
the  Four  Bonks  contains  the  works  of  ]\Ieneius,  who  now 
ranks  second  only  to  Confucius  in  the  general  esteem, 
though  not  until  the  twelfth  century  were  his  writings  defi- 
nitely admitted  to  a  place  among  the  classics.  All  of  these 
are  now  accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  Dr.  Legge's  ex- 
cellent translation.  His  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics, 
published  at  Hongkong,  1861-72,  in  the  original  text,  with 
translation,  elaborate  introductions  and  notes,  included 
the  Four  Books.  S/iu  King.  Shi  King,  and  ChUin  Ts'iu. 
The  translations  have  also  for  the  most  part  been  separately 
published,  and  the  series  has  since  been  completed  in  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  where  his  translation  of  the 
Yih  King  forms  the  sixteenth  volume,  and  the  Li-ki  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  volumes.  Many  other 
works  bear  the  title  of  kitig  (classic):  nor  is  it  confined  to 
the  orthodox  school,  but  applied  also  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Taoist  and  Buddliist  faitlis.  and  even  to  works  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  character,  such  as  important  technical 
■writings.  Thus  we  have  the  Ch'a  King  (Tea  Classic),  on  the 
culture  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  Shan-hai  King  (Hill  ami 
River  Classic),  an  ancient  geographical  work  from  which 
many  poetical  allusions  are  borrowed. 

The  historical  works,  which  are  very  voluminous,  fall 
mostly  into  three  classes.  First  in  importance  are  the  his- 
tories of  the  several  dynasties,  the  work  of  official  histori- 
ographers, and  constructed  mostly  on  a  uniform  plan.  The 
variety  of  subjects  treated  of,  each  in  a  distinct  section, 
gives  them  an  encyelopa?dic  character.  The  order,  varying 
somewhat  in  the  st^parate  works,  is  in  general  the  following : 
First,  the  personal  history  of  the  successive  emperors  of  the 
dynasty,  followed  by  a  series  of  memoirs  on  chronology, 
rites,  music,  lurisprudence,  iiolitical  economy,  state  sacri- 
fices, astronomy,  influence'  of  tlie  five  elements,  geography. 
and  literature,  closing  with  biographies  of  the  eminent  men 
of  the  dynasty,  and  historicid  an<l  geographical  notices  of 
foreign  nations.  The  series  as  at  present  established  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  histories,  comprising  3.264  books.  They 
are  of  very  unequal  merit ;  some  of  them  the  work  of  single 
authors,  others  prepared  by  a  board  of  scholars.  The  second 
class  of  histories  follows  a  chronological  order.  The  most 
celebrated  general  history  on  this  plan  is  the  TzH-chih-funq- 
kien  of  Szii-ma-Kwang,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  tt 
was  revised  in  the  next  century  under  the  direction  of  Chu 
Hi,  and  pulilislied  with  the  title  Tung-kien-knng-ntuh.  Con- 
tinuations were  added  in  the  following  dynasties.  I)e 
jNIailla  translated  it  into  Frencli  (Paris.  17f 7-83,  12  vols., 
4to),  The  abridgment  of  the  above  work,  entitled  Kimg- 
kien-i-chi-luh  (History  Made  Easy),  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful corapendiums.     Another  class  of  works,  called  Complete 


Records,  follows  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  tlie  above 
methods,  but  gives  with  more  freedom  of  arrangement  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject  treated. 

In  biographies  the  literature  is  unusually  rich.  Besides 
the  space  accorded  to  them  in  the  dynastic  histories  and  in 
statistical  works,  separate  biographies,  many  of  them  of  a 
collective  character,  abound. 

The  geographical  works  are  hardly  surpassed  in  extent  by 
those  of  any  country.  There  are  works  on  tlie  geogra- 
phy of  the  whole  empire,  such  as  the  Ta-ls'ing-yili-t'ung-chi, 
published  under  the  present  dynasty,  which  give  under  each 
province  the  topography,  population,  taxes,  etc. ;  under 
each  prefecture  and  department,  the  antiquities,  public 
works,  eminent  and  notorious  characters  born  there,  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  a  variety  of  other  details.  In  ad- 
dition, every  province,  every  prefecture,  every  department, 
nearly  every  district,  and  frequently  a  town  or  famous 
locality  within  a  district,  has  its  separate  description, 
amounting  in  all  to  thousands  of  volumes.  Some  of  these 
works  are  of  consideralile  antiquity,  and  in  successive  edi- 
tions have  been  gradually  enlarged,  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  Eastern  Asia,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
Chinese  literature  contains  many  valuable  notices.  The 
accounts  of  the  journeys  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  to  India  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  the  tenth  centuries  are  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  Buddhism 
in  India  during  that  period  that  we  possess. 

The  three  principal  philosophical  and  religious  sects,  the 
Confuciaiiists,  Taoists,  and  Buddhists,  have  each  an  exten- 
sive literature.  Of  the  orthodox  school  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  near  successors  of  Confucius  and  Meneius  was 
Sun-tzu,  who  held,  in  opposition  to  Meneius,  to  the  original 
depravity  of  human  nature.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  under  the  Sung  dynasty.  Chow-tzu,  and  especial^ 
Chu  Hi,  gave  a  new  impulse,  and  in  some  particulars  a  new 
direction,  to  philosophical  speculation.  The  authority  of 
Chu  Hi,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a  commentator  of  the 
classics  and  in  other  departments  of  literature,  has  remained 
paramount  to  the  present  day,  though  under  the  present 
dynasty  there  is  some  disposition  to  reliel  against  it,  Lao- 
tzQ,  the  founder  of  the  Taoist  school,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Confucius.  The  principal  texts  of  Taoism,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lcgge,  are  contained  in  I'he  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vols,  xxxix.,  xl.,  Oxford,  1891.  Taoism  has  long  since 
degenerated  into  superstitious  practices,  its  followers  being 
devoted  to  magic,  alchemy,  and  the  like.  Buddhism  was 
introduced  from  India  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
earliest  translation  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  Sutra  of  For/ij- 
tii'o  Sections,  was  made  a.  d.  67,  and  for  several  centuries 
there  was  constant  activity  in  this  work.  The  catalogue  of 
Chi-.Shing,  published  in  730,  gives  a  list  of  2,278  separate 
works  which  had  been  translated  up  to  that  date.  These 
constitute  the  more  important  part  of  the  literature  of  Chi- 
nese Buddhism,  though  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
original  works  began  to  appear,  and  have  since  greatly  mul- 
tiplied. 

In  the  history  of  Chinese  poetry  there  are  two  distinctly 
marked  periods.  In  the  earlier,  previous  to  the  T'ang  dy- 
nasty, the  structure  was  less  artificial  and  the  rhythm  freer. 
In  the  Shi  King  the  verses  are  mostly  of  four  syllables; 
the  rhyme  is  often  imperfect,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting.  In  the  T'ang  period  a  more  rigid  consecution  of 
tones  was  introduced,  and  verses  of  five  and  seven  syllaliles 
became  the  favorites.  The  tones  for  rhythmical  purposes 
are  divided  into  two  classes — the  p'ing or  "even"'  tone  con- 
stituting one,  while  the  other  three  tones  are  considered 
"uneven."  In  every  verse  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  syllables 
are  indiilerent  with  respect  to  tone;  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  must  alternate,  so  that  the  order  is  either  "even," 
"  uneven,"  "  even  " ;  or  "  uneven,"  "  even,"  "  uneven." 

The  weakest  side  of  Chinese  literature  is  the  scientific. 
It  has  a  tolerably  complete  system  of  arithmetic,  older  than 
the  Christian  era,  a  system  of  algebra  which  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  no  theoretical  astronomy  worthy  of 
the  name,  excejit  what  is  borrowed  from  the  West,  For  the 
regulation  of  tlie  calendar,  and  for  astrological  purposes, 
observations  of  a  sim[)le  character  were  very  early  made, 
and  numerous  eclipses  recorded.  During  the  Ming  dynasty 
mathematical  knowledge  had  greatly  declined,  and  the  first 
.lesuit  missionaries  recommended  themselves  to  the  impe- 
rial favor  chiefly  by  their  acquirements  in  this  science. 
The  mathematical  works  since  published  are  mainly  base/1 
on  European  methods.  Medical  writers  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  ancient,  but  the  science,  nolwithstaud- 
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ing  its  long  history,  lias  niaile  little  progress.  The  chief  work 
on  lunteria  incdica  is  the  I'lin-Ts'au.  in  lilty-t wo  books,  com- 
piled bv  Li  Slii-chin  of  the  .Ming  dynasty,  lie  made  extracts 
from  iiiore  than  KOO  earlier  writers,  and  gives  l.S!)3  medica- 
Mients.  selected  and  original.  Aduiso.n  Va.n  Xamk. 

Chinrsc  Wall :  See  Chi.na,  Gre.vt  Wall  of. 

Chinese  White:  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  white 
o-tide  of  zinc.  It  is  much  used  as  a  pigment  instead  of  white 
lead  in  [minting  wooiiwork.  since  it  is  not  liable  to  be  much 
changed  by  atmospheric  action.  It  was  experimentally  made 
as  early  as  1780,  but  has  been  manufactured  commercially 
only  since  1844. 

Cliinsrhls  Khan:  same  as  Genouis  Kiiax  (</.  v.). 

Ching-kiiiiig  loo:  a  common  rais-spolling  o(  Cuinkiaxg 

Cliiiigleimt',  Chiiigiilput,  or  The  Jaghire:  a  maritime 
district  of  India;  province  of  Madras;  area.  2.842  .scj.  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  adjoins 
Sladras  on  the  X.  The  chief  river  is  the  Palaur.  The  soil 
is  poor.     Cai>ital,  Chingleput.     Pop.  about  1,01)0.000. 

Clliiiglepilt.  or  Chingalpat:  {am:  Sini/alapi'lta):  a  town 
of  India,  in  the  above  district ;  80  miles  S.  vV.  of  Madras 
(see  nuip  of  S.  India,  rcf.  G-F) ;  has  a  large  citadel  or 
fort.  It  is  accessible  to  an  enemy  only  on  the  S.,  being  pro- 
tected on  the  other  side  bv  a  large  tank.  It  was  captured 
in  17r)2  l>y  Clive.     Pop.  7,5(}0. 

Cliingu ;  See  Xi.nou. 

Cliln-Hai:  seaport-town  of  China;  in  the  province  of 
C'l;f-Kiang;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Takia  river;  20  miles  E. 
of  Xing-po  (see  ma))  of  China,  ref.  6-K).  It  has  a  strong 
citadel  on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  and  is  3  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  l?ritisli  defeated  the  Chinese  here  in  Oct., 
1841. 

Ching-tll:  a  foo  or  departmental  city  of  China;  capital 
of  the  province  of  Sze-chuen,  and  the  resilience  of  the  vice- 
roy. It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  ^lin  (a  tributary  of 
the  Yang-tse),  in  the  midst  of  a  vcryf<>rtile  plain  with  an 
area  of  2,4tM)  so.  miles;  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
lat.  28'  21'  X.,  Ion.  104'  ;i:i'  E.  (see  map  of  China,  ref.  6-(i). 
It  is  a  walled  citv  with  a  circuit  of  12  miles;  has  c.ttensive 
suburlis,  especially  on  the  north  side.  The  streets  are 
straight,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  well  paved,  and  clean. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  the  shops  and  stores  well  stocked, 
and  the  |>eople  civil  and  prosperous.  There  is  a  greater  de- 
mand here  for  foreign  goods,  articles  of  luxury,  such  a.s  car- 
pets, rugs,  clocks,  watclies.  kerosene-lamps,  etc.,  than  in  any 
other  inland  city  of  China.     Pop.  800,0(J0.  K.  L. 

Clliiikiaiig,  or  Ching-kiang-foo:  a  fortified  depart- 
mental city  and  nver-|iorl  of  China:  province  of  Kiang-Su: 
on  the  right  baid<  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Grand  canal;  4:Ji  miles  E.  of  Nanking  and  l.Wi 

rographical  nules  from  Shanghai  (see  map  of  China,  rcf. 
K).  Its  walls  are  about  4  miles  in  circuit,  and  arc  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river.  It  was  a  populous  and  important 
commercial  citv  before  it  was  taken  by  the  TaipiTigs  in 
18oi).  It  was  captured  by  the  British' in  July,  1842,  and 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  bv  the  treat v  concluded  at  Tien- 
tsin .Inne  2(>,  18.i8.     Pop.  (18!t0)  i:jr>,000.' 

CIllnnery-HaldaiiP.  .Tamks  Rohkrt  Ai-exa-VDEr;  Bishop 
of  .\rgyle  .'ind  the  Isles.  Scotland;  only  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Ualdaiie,  barrister-at-law,  heir-male  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Ilaldane  of  Gleneagles;  b.  1842;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1864.  Ordained  deacon  1866  and  jiriest 
1867;  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Sir  Nicho- 
las Chinnery,  Hart.,  he  assumed  tlic  additional  name  of 
Chiinicry;  cdnsecrated  bishop  bss:{.  Author  of  CAoi'(;fe.s  uh 
the  Holy  Eucharist  and  Kiiulnd  Suhjects  (18S:J-87). 

\V.  S.  Perry. 

Clliiion,slu!enotV(anc.  Crt.s/n(ni  Caino):  a  town  of  Fiance  ; 
>  department  of  Indre-et-Loire;  on  the  river  Vienne;  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Tours  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  ~>-V.).  It  has  re- 
mains of  a  large  castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  several 
kings  of  lOnglaiKl.  Here  Henry  II.  of  England  died,  and 
here  Ualielais  was  born.  Charles  VII.  of  France  resided 
here  when  .loan  of  Arc  disclosed  her  mission  to  him.  Pop. 
(IS!)6)  0,187. 

Chinook':  a  warm,  dry  westerly  wind  of  winter;  occur- 
ring on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  from  Colorado 
to  Oregon  ;md  northwanl  to  the  Peace  river.  It  brings  a 
vernal  mildness  of  temperature,  and  is  so  dry  that  the  snow 


and  ice  disappear  without  the  visible  production  of  water. 
It  occurs  several  times  each  winter,  and  usually  lasts  two 
or  three  days.  It  is  due  to  the  drawing  (^f  the  wind  over 
the  mountains,  and  is  paralleled  by  the  Fohii  in  Switzerland 
and  similar  wiiuls  in  Greenland,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Clliiiookan  Indians:  This  linguistic  family  of  Indians 
includes  a  number  of  tribes  whose  former  homes  extende<l 
along  the  Columbia  river,  chiefly  upon  the  northern  bank, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Dalles,  about  200  miles.  Their  vil- 
lages also  extended  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  and  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  in  Shoalwater  Bay,  on  the  N.,  to  about 
Tillamook  Head,  some  20  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Following  are  the  most  important  Chinookan  tribes: 
Lower  Chinuk,  Chiiiuk  and  Clatsop;  Upper  Chinuk,  Cath- 
lamet,  Cathlapotle,  Chillucknuilteciuaw,  Clakama,  Kuniak, 
Echeloot.  AIullMoiua.  WahkiaKum.  Wasco. 

The  Chinookan  may  be  regarded  as  typical  representa- 
tives of  the  fishing  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast,  deriving 
their  subsistence  from  the  salmon-fisheries,  and,  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  from  berries  and  roots.  The  remaining  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  savage  life,  above  those  obtainable 
by  their  own  efforts,  such  as  skins  for  clothing,  ornaments, 
etc.,  they  formerly  procured  by  barter  chiefly  for  dried  sal- 
mon and  roots.  Tlieir  trade  was  extensive,  not  only  among 
tribes  of  their  own  language,  but  also  with  inland  Indians 
of  the  Shahaptian,  Kalapooian,  .Salislian.  and  other  .stocks, 
and  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  this  early  intertri- 
bal trade  had  received  much  impetus  from  the  presence  of 
white  traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  From  their 
proximity  to  Astoria,  the  Chinuk  proper  early  became  well 
Known,  and  their  language  formed  the  basis  of  the  widely 
spread  trade  jargon  which  is  still  used  as  a  medium  of  com- 
niuiiicatiou  between  the  whites  and  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  this  region. 

One  band  of  the  Chinuk  only  was  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  possession  of  horses,  the  Weocksockwillacum 
above  the  Cascades,  and  most  of  the  dozen  or  more  owned 
by  them  had  recently  been  taken  from  the  neighboring 
Shoshonean  tribes.  As  remarked  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  most 
of  the  Chinuk  country  was  so  densely  wooded  as  to  forbid 
the  use  of  hoi-ses. 

Though  hardly  to  be  called  warlike,  the  Chinuk  were 
fpiarrels(mie.  and  maintained  a  petty  warfare  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  Shoshoui  and  other  tribes. 

Though  conforming  in  appearance  and  in  their  general 
habits,  the  Chinookan  tribes  presented  to  the  early  ob- 
server many  minor  jioiuts  of  difference.  Thus  it  is  stated 
bv  Lewis  and  Clarke  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Colum- 
bia the  practice  of  head-flattening  was  universal,  while  on 
the  upper  part  the  practice  was  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
women. 

Slavery  largely  prevailed  among  the  Chinuk.  They  ob- 
tained slaves  by  capture  or  by  purchase. 

Little  is  known  of  their  trilial  laws  or  of  their  social  and 
political  usages.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  political  union  of  the  Chinookan  tribes  as  a  whole,  or 
indeed  of  any  considerable  part  of  them.  They  seem  to 
have  lived  generally  in  small  communities,  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  which  were  determined  by  the  season  and  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  fishing-stations,  which  for  obvious 
reasons  were  always  situated  at  falls  or  rapids.  They  were 
generally  regarded  as  indolent,  thievish,  and  treacherous. 

Every  village  had  a  chief  who,  in  some  cases,  either  from 
personal  popularity  or  other  cause,  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  extend  at  least  a  nominal  authority  over  contiguous  vil- 
lages speaking  closely  allied  dialects. 

The  Chinuk  were  in  thc,main  a  sedentary  people,  tlumgh 
frequent  changes  of  residence  from  one  fishing-point  to  an- 
other were  common,  as  from  a  summer  to  a  winter  location. 
Their  houses  were  built  on  the  communal  principle,  an<I 
were  occupied  by  three  or  four  families,  aggregating  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  individuals  to  each  house. 

Po/»ilnlio>i. — As  a  rule,  the  figures  given  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  for  the  Indian  population  were  estimates  iniulc  willi 
all  the  care  possible  under  the  circumstances.  They  passed 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinookan  territory  twice, 
probably  visited  a  great  many  of  tlieir  .settlements,  and  in 
many  cases  counted  the  houses  and  based  their  estimates  of 
the  proper  occupants  upon  actual  observation.  Hence  their 
statement  of  the  Chinookan  population  is  probably  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  near  approach  to  truth.  The  number  given  for 
the  several  divisions  is  about  1.800,  a  population  by  no  means 
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excessive  when  the  extent  of  country  inhabited  and  the 
abundant  food-supply  are  considered.  Evidence  is  given  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  that  some  four  years  previous  to  their  visit, 
or  about  1800,  a  reduction  which  had  occurrecf  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Clatsop  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was 
attributed  to  smallpox.  Practically,  however,  tlie  Indian 
tribes  along  the  river  were  found  by  the  travelers  in  their 
pristine  condition. 

There  are  256  Wasco  on  the  Warm  Springs  reservation, 
Oregon,  and  150  on  the  Yakama  reservation,  Washington. 
On  the  Grande  Ronde  reservation.  Oregon,  there  are  59 
Clakama.  It  is  learned  that  there  still  remain  three  or  four 
families,  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the  down-river  tribes, 
about  6  miles  aljove  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Two  of 
these  speak  the  Chinuk  projjcr,  and  three  have  an  imperfect 
command  of  Clatsop.  There  are  eight  or  ten  families,  prob- 
ably also  of  one  of  the  lower  river  tribes,  living  near  Free- 
port,  Wash. 

Some  of  the  Watlala.  or  Upper  Chinuk,  live  near  the 
Cascades,  about  55  miles  below  the  Dalles.  There  thus  re- 
main prol)ably  between  500  and  600  of  the  Indians  of  this 
family. 

Authorities. — ITisfori/  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expe- 
dition, edited  l)y  Nicholas  liiddle  and  Paul  Allen,  vols,  i.-ii. 
(Philadelphia,  1814);  Lee  and  Frost,  Ten  Years  in  Oregon 
(New  York,  1844);  Alexander  Ross,  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far 
West.  vols,  i.-ii.  (London,  1855) ;  .James  (x.  Swan.  Tlie 
Northwest  Coast  (New  York,  1857);  see  a\iio  Seventh  Aii- 
tiual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  65-66  (Washington, 
18!U|,  and  works  cited  therein.  See  Indians  of  North 
America.  H.  W.  Hexshaw. 

CliiiH|uapiii:  See  Chestnct. 

Cllintreiiil,  shiin'tro-ec?',  Antoine  ;  landscape-painter;  b. 
in  Pont-de-Vaux.  Ain,  France,  May  15, 1816 ;  d.  at  Septcuil, 
Seine-et-Oise.  Aug.  18, 1878  ;  pupil  of  Corot ;  medal,  Paris  Ex- 
position, 1867 ;  Legion  of  Honor  1870.  His  pictures  are  most- 
ly effects  of  sunlight  on  meadows  and  trees  in  summer  foli- 
age, and  are  truthful  and  jileasing.  His  Thicket  with  Deer 
(1878)  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Chintz:  originally,  an  Oriental  cotton  fabric  printed  in 
patterns  with  bright  colors,  the  ground  being  usually  of  the 
natural  color  of  the  stuff.  In  Euro]je  and  America  a  highly 
glazed  printed  cotton  stufif  is  used  for  furniture  and  cur- 
tains. The  exact  character  of  the  fabric  called  chintz  varies 
with  the  fashion. 

Chinuk,  or  Chinook  :  See  Chinookan  Indians. 

Chio,  or  Chios:  See  Scio. 

Chiog:gia,  kc"e-od'jaa,  or  Chiozzil  (anc.  Fossa  Clodia): 
seaport-town  of  Italy ;  province  of  Udine ;  on  an  island  of 
the  Adriatic;  15  miles  S.  of  Venice  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref. 
3-E).  It  is  built  on  piles  like  Venice;  is  joined  to  a  fort  on 
the  mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  forty-three  arches;  has 
a  fine  main  street  lined  with  porticoes,  a  cathedral,  .sev- 
eral schools,  a  theater,  and  a  harbor  protected  by  two  forts. 
Here  are  ship-building  yards,  salt-works,  and  fisheries.  Pop. 
25,084. 

Chionides,  kl-oni-deez  ;  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  began 
to  exhibit,  according  to  Suidas.  in  B.  c.  487.  Aristotle  puts 
him  .somewhat  later  than  this.  Though  not  the  first  in  time, 
yet  from  the  more  careful  and  artistic  preparation  of  his 
pieces  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Ohl  Attic  com- 
edy. The  fragments  are  brought  together  in  Meineke"s  and 
Kock's  collections. 

Chiuni(l'i(l;c:  Sec  Sheathbill. 

Chion  (ki'on)  of  Horaclp'a  on  the  Pontus:  a  pupil  of 
Plato  ;  sought  to  free  liis  native  city  by  slaying  the  tyrant 
Clearchus  (n.  c.  :{5;!),  Init  was  himself  slain.  "  Seventeen  let- 
ters, late  produilii>ns,  under  the  mime  of  Cliion.  !irc  edited 
by  Cobcriis  (1705),  and  by  Orclli  in  his  Jlemnon  (1816). 

Chipnian.  Da.niel,  LL.  D:  b.  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Nov. 
15,  1765;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1788;  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lawyer  and  an  author.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Vermont  (181.5-17),  and  prominent  in  the 
politics  of  that  .State.  He  published  a  valuable  work  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts  (1822):  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Vermont  (1824);  and  "other  works.  D.  in 
ki[iton,  Vt..  A|)r.  28,  1850. 

Chipinan.  Nathaniel,  LL.  D.  :  soldier  and  jurist ;  broth- 
er of  Daniel  ChipMuin:  b.  in  Salisbury.  Conn..  Nov.  1.5,  1752; 
graihialed  at  Yale  in  1777.     He  was  an  ofliuer  of  the  Revo- 


lutionary army;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1779;  chief 
justice  of  Vermont  for  several  years;  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  for  Vermont  (1791-98):  and  U.  S.  Senator 
1797-1803.  His  work  on  the  laws  of  Vermont  are  highly 
commended.  He  puljlished  Principles  of  Government  (1793) 
and  other  works.  D.  in  Tininouth.  Vt.,"Feb.  15,  1843.  See 
his  Life  by  his  brother  Daniel  (1846). 

Chi])nian,  Ward,  LL.  D. ;  a  jurist  of  New  Brunswick ; 
son  of  a  'i'ory  refugee  from  Massachusetts  to  that  province ; 
b.  in  St.  .John.  July  10,  1787;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  judge  in  1824.  and  as  boundary 
commissioner  ;  became  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  province  in  1884.  and  was  prominent  in  its  legislature. 
D.  in  St.  John,  Dec.  26,  1851. 

Cllipninnk :  a  popular  name  in  the  U.  S.  for  various  small 
ground  S(juirrels  of  the  genus  Tamius,  more  particularly 
for   the   common     Tamias    striatus.      This    little    striped 


t;bipmunk. 

squirrel  is  about  10  inches  in  total  length,  reddisli  brown 
above,  white  below,  marked  with  two  white  and  five  black 
longitudinal  stripes.  It  is  abundant  throughout  the  East- 
ern L''.  S.,  N.  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Southern  States.  It 
feeds  on  nuts,  seeds,  and  grain,  laying  up  a  .store  for  winter's 
use;  as  much  as  two  pecks  of  provision  have  been  taken 
from  a  single  burrow.     See  also  Sciurid.s.     F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cliip'pana:  a  post -village  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Wetland  County ;  on  the  Niagara 
river;  about  8  miles  above  Niagara  Falls  (for  location,  see 
map  of  Ontario,  ref.  5-E).  Tliis  village  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  an  important  victory  of  a  portion  of  the  U.  S. 
army  under  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Brown  (but  see  Scott,  Win- 
field)  over  a  superior  British  force  under  Maj.-Gen.  Rial, 
July  5,  1814.  The  number  actuallv  engaged  on  the  U.  S. 
side  was  1.900;  the  British  force  numbered  2,100.  The-U.  S. 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  828  ;  the  British  loss  was  re- 
ported at  505. 

Chi|»pewa  [native.  0/i/iwai/  or  Ojililieu'a]:  a  river  of 
Wisconsin;  rises  in  Ashland  County,  flows  nearly  south- 
westward  through  Chippewa  and  other  counties ;  enters 
the  Mississippi  river  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  ;  length 
about  220  miles.     It  traverses  extensive  forests  of  pine. 

Chipppwa  Falls:  city  and  railroad  junction;  capital  of 
Chippewa  co..  Wis.  (for  location  of  county,  see  maj)  of  Wis- 
consin, ref.  ;^-C) ;  on  Chippewa  river.  It  has  gas  and  elec- 
tric light,  complete  system  of  water-works,  graded  schools, 
ample  water-power,  several  mills,  and  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  lumber.  Pop.  (1880)  3.982;  (1890)  8,670;  (1895) 
9,196.  Editor  of  "  Independent." 

Cliippewas ;  See  Algonquian  Indians. 

Chipping  Barnot;  town.  England.    See  Barnet. 

Chipping  Bird,  or  Cliipping  Sparrow;  a  common 
little  Nortli  Anu'rican  bird  {Spizella  socialis,  Bonap.).  It 
is  between  5  and  6  inches  lr)nir,  whitish  underneath,  crown 
chestnut,  back  and  sides  ashen,  with  streaks  of  white  and 
black.  Us  song  consists  of  six  or  seven  notes  rapidly  re- 
peated. 

C'hi<|nirlii'<|ni  Palm,  or  Piassa'ba  Palm:  the  Leopol- 
dina  jiiassalia;  a  tree  of  the  I'aliu  family,  found  in  the 
tropical  portions  of  South  America,  from  which  much  of 
the  pia.s.saba  fiber  of  commerce  is  derived.  It  bears  large 
pinnate  leaves,  which,  after  dying,  remain  hanging  from  the 
trunks  until  they  litially  split  u[)  into  tangled  masses  of 
fibers,  giving  them  an  unsightly  appearance.     The  fiber  is 
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collected  and  sent  to  Europe  and  America,  where  it  is  made 
into  brooms,  cordage,  etc.  This  tree  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Al/aleri  fiiiiiffra  of  the  same  rcjcioii,  ami  knuwii  also  by  the 
name  of  jiia-ssaba  palm,  since  it  yields  a  similar  liber. 

Chi(|uimii'la :  the  easternmost  department  of  Guate- 
mala, Cunt  ml  America;  bonlering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
between  the  Bay  of  Honduras  on  the  north  and  the  state  of 
San  Salvador  on  the  south.  It  is  hot  and  nnhealthful. 
Area,  4.000  sn.  miles.  Po|).  02.878.  Capital,  Chiquimula  de 
la  Sierra,  with  i).000  inhabitants. 

Clii<|uin(iiiir&.  chw-keen-kc'e-raa' :  a  city  in  the  western 
part  of  the  drpartment  of  Boyacii. Colombia :  about  70  miles 
N.  of  Ho-rotii.  and  8..576  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  center 
<if  a  grazing  region  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  but  is 
principally  known  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  reputed  to  be 
miraculous.  The  chapel  devoted  to  this  iiiiage  is  probably 
the  finest  church  in  Colombia, and  it  is  said  that  over  60,000 
pilgrims  have  visited  it  in  a  single  year.  The  lake  of  Fii- 
gueiie,  near  the  city,  was  a  sacred  place  of  the  Chibchas 
Indians,  and  was  surrounded  by  their  villages.  Chiquin- 
quira,  though  its  name  is  Indian,  is  a  Spanish  town,  founded 
soon  after  the  ccmqucst.  Pop.  of  the  city  (18!I3)  about  12.- 
000;  of  the  district,  1!),000.  Hkruert  H.  Smith. 

CIlicinHos:  a  province  of  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra.  Holivia,  occupying  the  i>lains  of  the  eastern 
part  to  the  frontiers  of  Brazil;  area  unknown,  but  probably 
jiot  less  than  40.tK)0  sq.  miles.  Po]).  about  S.l.tMK).  mostly 
Indians.  It  is  continuous  with  the  Chaco  region,  and  is  a 
vast  area  of  low,  flat  laud,  with  a  few  isolated  hills ;  much 
of  it  is  occupied  by  grass-lands,  but  there  are  extensive  for- 
ests near  the  mountains  and  toward  the  river  Paraguay; 
portions  are  flooded  every  year.  The  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
nealtliful.  The  Chiquitos  region  is  very  imperfeelly  known. 
and  has  no  important  towns.  A  road  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  crosses  it  to  the  Paraguay  near  Coruirdui,  Brazil.  See 
Castelnau.  Expedition  danshs'parties  centralea  de  t'Ameri- 
qiie  dii  Slid.  tom.  iii.,  p.  205,  1851.        Hkrhert  II.  Smitu. 

ChirlcalMia:  See  Athapascan  Inuiaxs. 

Cliirii|iii' :  name  of  a  volcano,  lagoon  or  bay,  and  river; 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  department  of  Panama,  Co- 
lombia: hence  given  to  the  district  in  which  they  lie.  The 
Chiriqui  lagoon  is  a  large  and  almost  completely  inclosed 
bay  opening  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  river  empties 
into  the  sea  a  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  lagoon.  The 
volcano  lies  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  the  lagoon,  in  the  main 
Cordillera,  and  is  11.200  feet  high.  The  district,  which  is 
claime<l  by  Costa  Hiia.  is  fertile,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
cattle-raising,  and  contains  considerable  coal.  Capital,  the 
beautiful  town  of  David.  10  miles  from  the  sea;  pop.  9.000. 
The  isthmus  is  here  verv  narrow,  with  a  good  harbor  oji 
each  side.  '  -M.  W.  H. 

Cliiri(iiii  Oriiaiiieiits:   See  Cextral  A.mericax  Axtkj- 

UITIKS. 

Chiriqiiis:  See  I.ndiaxs  of  Central  America. 

Cllirlso|>liiis.  kl-ris5-fus:  a  Lacedjcmonian  ollicer  who 
joined  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his  exjiedition  against  Arta- 
xerxes  (n.  c.  401)  at  Issus.  with  700  heavy-armed  men.  He 
first  appeared  prominently  after  the  death  of  Clearchus, 
when  he  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Xenoplion.  appointed  to 
lead  the  van  of  the  retreating  (ireeks.     Alter  reaching  Tra- 

Eezus.  Chirisophus  attempted  to  secure  veS'^els  for  the  (ireeks. 
ut  was  imsuecessful.  At  Sinope,  through  Xenophon's  re- 
fusal of  the  olliee,  he  was  chosen  commander  of  the  Greek 
forces,  but  six  or  seven  days  after,  while  at  Heraclea,  the 
.irmy  was  broken  up  into  three  parts,  which  set  out  separate- 
ly. Chirisojihus  died  soon  after  at  Calpe. 
Chiromancy;  same  as  Cheiromaxcv  (7.  1:). 
Chiron  :  same  as  Cheiron  {q.  v.). 

CllironccteS,  kl-ro-nek  teez  [from  Gr.  xf'p.  liand  +  t^x""- 
swim];  a  term  used  by  Cuvier  for  a  genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Aiileniiariidie  and  onler  J^fdiciiliili 
{y.  v.);  antedateil  by  Aniennariiiti. 

Cllis'olhiirst ;  a  parish  of  England,  in  Kent;  11  miles 
S.  E.  of  London  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  12-.1).  The  Em- 
peror Xapoieon  III.  fixed  his  residence  at  Chiselhurst  early 
in  1871,  after  he  was  released  from  captivity  by  the  Em- 
jieror  of  Germany,  and  here,  Jan.  0,  187:1,  he  died. 

Cliis'iviok  :  a  suburb  of  London ;  county  of  Middlesex ; 
on  tile  Thames;  about  7  miles  nearly  W.  from  the  Bank 


of  England,  in  London  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  12-J). 
It  contains  the  gardens  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
In  Cliiswick  House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Fox  died  in  1806,  and  Canning  in  1827.  Hogarth  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard.     Pop.  (18!)1)  21,964. 

Chitaldrug'  (anc.  Silala  Dnrga.  the  spotted  castle);  a 
town  and  fortress  of  Nagar.  Mysore,  British  India  ;  128  miles 
X.  X.  W.  of  Seringapatam  (see  map  of  S.  India,  ref.  5-U). 
Here  is  a  rock-fortress  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  remarkable  in  India.  It  is  occupied  by  a  British 
garrison.  The  town  is  in  a  thinly  populated  district  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  1876-78  was  decimated  by  famine. 
It  has  an  area  of  4.871  sq.  miles.  Pop.  of  district  about 
400,000 ;  of  town  4,300. 

fhitimachau  Indians;  a  linguistic  family  of  North 
American  Indians,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Choc- 
taw language,  in  which  ichnti  means  cookiug-pot  or  vessel, 
and  imasha.  thev  possess.  Only  one  tribe  is  known  to  ex- 
i.st;  its  habitat  is  at  Clarentoii,  St.  JIary's  parish,  Louis- 
iana, and  another  settlement  is  on  Bayou  Plaquemine.  N.  E. 
from  Grand  Lake,  around  which  fifteen  of  the  Chitimachan 
villages  were  built  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  these 
Indians  lived  farther  E.  At  present  the  tribe  consists  of 
mixed-blood  Indians  only.  They  have  no  remembrance  of 
early  migrations.  They  <lo  not  figure  iirominently  in  colo- 
nial" history,  for  they  lived  inland,  far  from  the  high  roads 
of  travel  aiid  commerce;  but  they  had  many  encounters  with 
lawless  bands  of  the  Choctaw  people.  In  1881  their  popu- 
lation amounted  to  fifty-five  people,  who  gained  subsistence 
as  farm-hands,  lumbermen,  makers  of  basketry,  etc.  At  the 
death  of  their  chief.  A.  Danlin.  in  April,  1879,  the  tribal 
government  was  aliandoned.  and  no  Indian  has  since  held 
the  chieftainship.  The  Chitimachan  language  is  now  spoken 
in  one  dialect  only. 

Ai'TnoRlTiES. — antii-T>\\mont,Mhnoireshistoriquesiiurla 
Louisiane  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1753);  Le  Page  du  Pratz.  Histoire 
df  la  Lmiisiane  (3  vols..  Paris,  1758;  London,  1763  and 
1774):  Thomas  Jeffierys,  The  JVa/nrul  and  Ciril  I/ixtory  of 
tin-  French  Dominimx  in  North  and  Smith  America  (2 
parts,  London,  1761).     See  Ixdiaxs  of  North  America. 

A.  S.  Gatschet. 

Chitin.  ki'tin .  a  substance  that  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  covering  of  insects  and  Crustacea.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  bones  of  cuttle-fish.  The  best  metho<l.for  its  prepa- 
ration consists  in  treating  lobster-shells  and  carapaces  suc- 
cessively with  dilute  acid,  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  a"  colorless,  amorphous  mass  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids.  When 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydnxdiloric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
posed, forming  glycosamine  and  acetic  acid.  As  glycosa- 
miiie  appears  to  \k  closely  related  to  the  sugars,  chitin  is 
regarded  as  a  Glucoside  \q.  v.).  Further,  it  is  stated  that, 
when  chitin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  a  carbohydrate  are  formed. 
In  a  way.  chitin  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which 
Cellilose  {q.  V.)  serves  in  the  vegetable  world,  namely,  to 
protect  the  more  active  and  vital  parts  of  the  beings  or 
plants  of  which  they  form  a  part.  I.  It. 

Chiton,  ki  ton  [from  Gr.  x'tc^v,  tunic]:  a  Linii.Tan  genus 
of  mollusks  now  divided  into  many  genera.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  having  a  flat- 
tened body  covered  at)ove 
with  an  eight-jointed  shell. 
Several  hundred  species,  all 
marine,  are  known.  To  the 
naturalist  the  chitons  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  they 
retain  the  ])riinitive  bilateral 
symmetry  of  the  body,  there 
being  a  terminal  vent  and 
jiaired  genital,  excretory,  and 
circulatory  organs,  while  the 
numerous  gills  are  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  body, 
and  the  nervous  system  is 
not  twisted  as  in  all  gastero- 
pods.  The  chitons  were  long 
regarded  as  blind,  but  Prof. 
Henry  N.  Moseley  pointed 
out  that  in  manv  species  the 
whole  back  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  minute  eye-Iike 
organs.     The  chitons  form  the  class  I'oli/plarophura,  a  pn- 
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mary  division  of  the  mollusca.  The  species  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America  are  small,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast 
species  4  inches  in  length  occur.  J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Chiton :  in  ancient  Greece  was  the  undermost  garment, 
and  was  worn  by  both  sexes.  In  early  times  it  was  a 
long  tunic  worn  by  men.  Subsequently  two  forms  arose : 
the  Ionian,  made  of  Unen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  sleeves, 
appropriated  exclusively  by  women  from  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles ;  and  the  Dorian,  a  square  garment  of  wool,  with  short 
sleeves  or  mere  armholes.  peculiarly  the  garment  of  men, 
though  common  to  Spartan  women. 

Chltore:  a  town  and  fortress  of  India;  province  of  Rai- 

Futana :  64  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Udaijiur  {see  map  of  N. 
udia.  ref.  T-t').  The  fortress  consists  of  a  rock  smoothly 
scarped  to  a  height  of  froui  80  to  190  feet  by  nature,  sur- 
mounted by  a  iTjde  bastioned  wall  12  miles  in  its  entire 
circuit.  The  inclosure  is  narrow  and  irregidar,  and  con- 
tains temples  and  palaces. 
Ciiitral:  See  Kashkar. 

Chittagroiiar':  a  district  (and  city)  of  British  India;  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal :  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity.  Area  of  district.  2,.567  sq.  miles.  A  great  part 
of  the  country  is  mountainous ;  covered  with  forests  ;  pene- 
trated by  canals  or  streams  used  for  traffic,  but  a  source 
of  malaria.  Cholera  is  endemic.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated.  Towns  are  only  found  on  the  seacoast. 
The  population  is  more  than  halt  Mohammedan.  Pop.  of 
district,  1.200.000.  Chittagong  port,  or  Islamalmd,  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Karnaphuli  river.  6  or  8  miles  from  its 
mouth  (see  map  of  N.  India,  ref.  8-K).  It  is  a  straggling, 
hilly  city  of  21.000  inhabitants,  with  a  considerable  maritime 
trade.  Under  the  Portuguese  it  was  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial ports  of  India.  It  was  captured  in  1665  by  Moguls, 
who  gave  it  its  Mohammedan  name,  meaning  the  citv  of  the 
faithful. 

Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  is  a  wild  region  of  dense  vegeta- 
tion on  the  west  border  of  Burma.  Area,  6.882  sq.  miles. 
Tigers  and  elephants  are  numerous  in  the  jungles;  popula- 
tion about  70.000.  barbarous  tribes  ruled  by  chiefs  feuda- 
tory to  the  Bengal  presidency. 

Chittagong  Wootl.  so  caljed  because  pro<luced  extensively 
E.  of  Bengal,  is  a  cabinet  wood,  finely  grained  or  marked, 
called  in  India  a  cedar.  It  is  from  a  tree  of  the  order  Ce- 
drelacefp. 

Chitteldrooff :  sameas  CniTALDRro  (5.  v.). 
Chittenan'ijro  Springs,  or  White  Snlphnr  Springs;  in 

Sullivan  township.  Jladison  co..  X.  Y. :  1.5  miles  E.  from  Syr- 
acuse; a  saline  and  sulphur  spring,  siirroumled  with  ac- 
commodations for  receiving  visitors,  and  highly  recom- 
mended for  many  cases  of  disease.  Chittenango  village  is 
2  miles  to  the  S^..  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name ;  has  an 
academy  and  textile  factories.     Pop.  (1890)  792. 

Chittenden,  Russell  He.vry,  Ph.  D. :  physiological 
chtmist :  b.  in  New  Haven.  Conn..  Feb.  18,  1856:  was  grad- 
uated Ph.  B.  at  Yale  University  1875 :  studied  also  in 
Heidelberg;  instructor  in  physiological  chemistry,  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  1875-82  ;  professor 
of  same  branch  sinc^e  1882;  author  of  several  volumes  of 
Studii'X  in  physiological  chemistry  based  on  laboratory  in- 
vestigations; member  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
contributor  to  scientific  periodicals. 

Chitty.  .Joseph:  English  lawyer  and  legal  writer:  b.  in 
17T6:  studied  law  aud  ])racliced  under  the  bar  till  .lune  28. 
1816,  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple; 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  meniorv  and  of  great  legal  erudi- 
tion, and  an  assiduous  workei-.  He  had  a  very  large  prac- 
tice as  a  barrister  (he  never  became  a  queen's  counsel), 
trained  in  the  law  many  men  who  were  afterward  eminent 
in  their  ftrofcssion.  and  wrote  in  rapiil  succession  a  large 
number  of  legal  works,  many  of  wliich  have  pa^^sed  through 
numerous  editions.  They  are  still  standards  for  the  prac- 
titioner, and  have  done  as  much  perhaps  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  law  as  the  work  of  any  man  of  his  time. 
Among  his  best-known  works  (with  the  dates  of  the  first 
editions)  are  Treatise  on  liiU  of  Eichangp.  Checks  on 
Banl;e.rs,  Promissory  Notes,  etc.  (179!));  Preredents  in 
Pleading  (1808);  Treatise  on  Criminal  /.r/w  (1816) ;  an  edi- 
tion of  lilaclstone's  Commentaries  (IS?>'2):  The  Practice  in 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench.  Common  Pleas,  and  Krchequer 
(1m:!1-:?2);  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  (XHM);  Prac- 
tice Respecting  Amendments  of  Variances  Pending  a  Trial 
(18:35);  CoUeciion  of  the  iStatiites  of  Practical  Utility  (Wi^- 


37):  Practice  of  the  Law  in  all  its  Departm,ents  {\S3S-^), 
D.  in  London,  Fell.  17,  1843.  His  .sons  adopted  the  legal 
profession,  and  of  them  .Joseph  Chitty,  Jr.  (d.  Apr.  10,  1838), 
was  a  special  pleader,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  7'rea- 
tise  on  the  Laic  of  Contracts ;  and  Thomas  Chitty  (b.  in  1802 ; 
d.  Feb.  13, 1878)  also  was  a  special  pleader,  who  wrote,  among 
other  works.  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  (1834).  and  had 
many  pupils  in  the  law  who  afterward  attained  eminence. 
Revised  by  F.  Stirges  Allen. 
Chiusi.  kee-oose'e:  a  town  of  Italy;  province  of  Siena; 
in  the  Val  di  Chiana  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  4-B) ;  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop  ;  has  a  large  cathedral.  It  was  the  Clu- 
sium  of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation,  and  the  headquarters  of  Porsena.  Its 
museum  contains  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Etruscan 
bronzes,  mirrors,  vases,  funeral  urns,  etc.,  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity. In  Dante's  time  the  district  was  a  "pestilential  pool." 
but  the  drainage  of  the  Chiana  in  1816  has  brought  fertility 
to  the  valley  and  prosperity  to  the  town.     Pop.  5,005. 

Chivalry  [from  0.  Fr.  cheralerie  :  Ital.  cavalleria  (whence 
Fr.  curalerie.  Eng.  cavalry),  from  deriv.  of  Lat.  caballa- 
rius.  horsenum,  hostler] :  the  system  or  dignity  of  knight- 
hood; originally  a  body  or  assembly  of  knights  or  horse- 
men. The  word  has  the  sjime  etymology  as  cavalry,  and 
in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages  the  same  term  is  used 
for  both.  Chivalry  was  an  institution  originating  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  customs  and 
sentiments  of  Teutonic  nations,  especially  remarkable  for 
the  respect  which  they  evinced  for  the  female  sex,  and  for 
their  development  of  the  feudal  system.  It  was  essentially 
aristocratic,  and  included  military  accomplishments,  the 
relation  of  vassal  to  his  lord,  the  defense  of  women  and 
devotion  to  their  honor  and  persons.  The  moral  and  social 
standards  of  the  institution  were  high,  aud  the  numners  in- 
culcated heroic  and  elevated.  The  ceremonial  relation  as- 
sumed by  the  Church  to  Knighthood  (y.  v.)  enhanced  these 
ideals,  and  tended  to  make  them  the  common  nde  of  life  for 
persons  of  gentle  Iiirth,  although  in  conduct  individuals 
frequently  fell  far  below  them.  Without  chivalry  the  cru- 
sades couhl  not  have  taken  the  form  or  proportions  which 
they  did.  The  appearance  of  chivalry  marks  the  transition 
of  feudalism  from  violence  to  culture.  It  gave  rise  to  the 
literature  of  chroniclers,  like  Villehardouin  and  Froissart,  of 
troubadours  and  trunveres  and  other  mcdian'al  singers.  Its 
extravagances  were  ridiculed  by  CervaTites.  but  it  created 
traditions  of  manners,  poetry,  and  art  which  still  have  force 
in  society.  In  English  law  chivalry  denotes  a  land-tenure 
conditioned  on  the  performance  of  knight-service.  It  was  a 
service  due  the  crown,  and  was  ordinarily  of  a  military  na- 
ture for  forty  days  annually,  but  by  commutations  it  was 
tjiade  to  disappear. 

The  Court  of  Chivalry  was  instituted  by  Edward  III., 
regidated  by  Richard  II.  in  1390.  and  of  it  tiie  earl  inarslial 
and  the  lord  high  constable  were  joint  judges.  AYhen  both 
were  present  the  court  had  summary  jurisdiction  in  crimi- 
nal cases;  the  earl-marshal  silting  alone  constituted  a  court 
of  honor.  It  is  represented  now  only  by  the  earl  marshal  of 
the  Heralds'  College,  a  sinecure  hereditary  in  tlie  dukedom 
of  Norfolk. 

Cllivasso,  kce-vaasso:  a  town  of  Italy:  province  of  Tu- 
rin ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  influx  of  the  Oreo 
(see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  3-B).  It  was  at  one  time  considered 
the  key  to  Piedmont,  but  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in 
1804  by  the  French,  and  it  now  has  no  military  imjiortance. 
It  carries  on  some  trade  in  grain  and  wool.     Pop.  4.375. 

Cliivorny. PniLii'PE  HuRAfLT,  Coratedc:  memoir-writer: 
b.  at  Chiverny,  in  15riltany,  Mar.  2.5,  1528.  He  received  a 
(iovernMU'Ut  ollice  in  1.562  through  tlie  intluence  of  Marie  ile 
Medicis.  lie  fell  into  disgrace  in  1.582.  but  in  1.594.  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  received  into  favor  with  that 
monarch,  which  husted  until  his  death  at  Chiverny,  .July  29, 
1599.  His  work,  Mi-moires  d'Estat  de  Jlessire  Philippe 
Uiirault,  etc.,  was  first  printed  in  Paris  in  1636. 

Cllives,  or  Cives:  a  garden  name  for  Allium  ."chceno- 
prasum,  a  small  onion-like  plant,  which  is  wild  in  Europe 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  is  grown  in 
gardens  for  the  slender  hollow  leaves,  wliich  are  used  for 
flavoring  in  soups  or  stews.  It  is  a  peremiial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  tiMigh  clumps,  and  bearing  rose-purple  flowers  in 
dense  erect  umbels  or  heads.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height 
of  6  to  10  inches.  It  is  projiagated  by  dividing  the  clumps. 
Chives  is  little  grown  in  the  U.  S. 
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Chivileoy.  slu'e-vpi-l-ko  i"e :  a  city  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
piililie :  in  tlie  province  of  Buenos  Ayros.  and  iibont  100 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayros,  with  wiiich  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  rich  graz- 
ing reffion,  settled  principally  by  Italian,  Bas(|iie,  and  Ger- 
num  immigrants.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets, 
excellent  shops,  a  theater,  free  library,  club-house,  etc. 
Pop.  (1880)  11,000,  and  rapidly  growing. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

riiivot.  Marie  Antoixe  Fraxcois:  classical  scholar:  b. 
at  lioye.  in  the  old  province  of  Pieardy,  l-'rance,  in  1752. 
After  a  brilliant  course  of  studies  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Humanities  there.  He  gave  sev- 
eral years  to  his  great  work,  De  I'tsprit  ou  de  la  filiation  des 
lanyiiex.     D.  at  Rove  in  1T8(J. 

Cliliitlni,  ^hlaad'nee,  Krxst  Florkxs  Frikdrku:  b.  in 
Wittenberg,  Germany,  Xov.  30,  175G:  educated  at  Leipzig: 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  acoustics.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  the  perfecting  of  the  theory  of  sound,  and  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works.  Discoveries  on  the  Theur)/  of 
J^ound  (1787):  a  Treatise  on  Acoustics  (1802):  and  a  Trea- 
tise on  Fiery  Meteors  (1819).  D.  in  Breslau,  Apr.  3,  1827. 
See  his  Life  (1866)  by  ilel.le. 

Chladni's  Figures  [so  named  from  the  acoustician  E.  F. 
F.  Chladni]:  sand  figures  by  nutans  of  which  th{'  vibrations 
of  plates   may  be   studied.     When   a   metal  plate  of  any 
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Clilailiii's  figurfs. 

regular  geometrical  form  is  clamped  at  the  center  aiid 
thrown  into  vibration  by  the  application  of  a  bow  upon 
one  of  its  edges,  it  gives  out  a  more  or  less  comiilex  musical 
note.  If  dry  sjind  be  strewn  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate 
it  will  arrange  itself  along  certain  well-defined  lines  (nodal 
lines),  producing  a  symmetrical  pattern,  by  means  of  which 
the  number  and  shape  of  the  vibrating  segments  into  which 
the  plate  is  broken  up  are  indicated. 

The  illustration  is  a  reduced  fac-simile  (omitting  the  refer- 
ence letters)  of  one  of  the  pages  of  Chladni's  classical  work, 
Entdeekunrien  uber  die  T/ieorie  des  A'loiifjes  (ljc\[>7,[g.  1787). 
In  that  and  in  later  volumes  hundreds  of  such  sand  figures 
have  bei'U  depic'ted  by  him.  E.  L.  Xicuoi,.s. 

Chlaniydopiroriis  [from  Gr.  xAofii't. -tJSoj,  cape  +  <p<lpfiy. 
carrv] :  ageuusof  armadillos  (see  Dasvi'odid.k),  distinguished 
by  tlie  abrupt  truncation  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body, 
which  looks  as  though  cut  off  with  a  hatchet.  Two  species 
arc  known,  both  extremely  rare,  only  about  thirty  s|)cci- 
inens  of  the  cominoncst  species,  Clilnmi/dop/iorus  Iriincntiis. 
the  pichiciago,  being  preserved  in  museums.  This  little 
animal,  the  smallest  of  the  arinailillos.  is  about  5  inches  long, 
clothed  with  soft,  silky  hair,  and  with  the  upper  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  protected  by  a  shield  of  four-sided, 
horny  jilates.  The  cloisal  portion  of  this  shield  is  almost 
free,  being  attached  to  the  body  only  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  back.     The  tail,  which'  is  also  covered  with  plates, 


projects  downward  through  a  notch  in  the  hinder  shield.  It 
IS  inflexible,  turned  up  toward  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a 
little  trowel-shaped  point.  The  pichiciago  is  only  known  to 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Jlendoza,  Argentine  Republic,  and 
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Chlamydopliorua. 

is  seldom  taken,  except  by  the  Indians,  who  find  it  nestling 
in  their  blankets.  It  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  burrows  with 
incredible  rapidity  in  the  light,  sandy  s<iil.      K.  A.  Ll'cas. 

Chlamydnsini'riis  [from  Gr.  x^iv".  -vSos,  cape  +  aaipos. 
ffaipa.  lizard]:  a  genus  of  reptiles  often  called  the  "frilled 
lizards'"  (from  the  large,  jdaited  frill  on  the  neck),  of  which 


Clilamj'dosaurus. 

till!  be.st-known  species  is  the  CJilami/dosannis  kingii,  a  na- 
tive of  Australia.  The  general  color  of  the  chlamydosaurns 
is  yellow  brown,  mottled  with  lilack.  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  tongue  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  are  also  yellow. 
The  frill  forming  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  to  this  crea- 
tiin^  is  covered  with  scales,  and  toothed  on  the  edge.  Dur- 
ing the  early  stage  of  the  animal's  life  this  a|ipendage  does 
not  reach  even  the  base  of  the  forelegs,  but  when  the  animal 
has  attained  maturity  it  extends  considerably  beyond  them. 
The  chlamydosaurus  is  very  courageous,  and  when  provoked 
it  erects  the  frill,  and  by  showing  its  teeth  iiresents  a  for- 
midable jispect.  When  at  rest  its  frill  lies  back  in  jdaits 
u|>on  the  body.  This  lizard  measures  at  full  growth  nearly 
a  yard  in  total  length.  Revised  by  F.  A.  LrcAS. 

Chla'mys  (in  Gr.  x^oM^s)  '■  ^  woolen  outer  garment  of  the 
Greeks,  diifering  from  the  usual  ((ni ictus,  the  luiTiov  of  the 
men.  in  being  finer,  gayer  in  color,  and  oblong  instead  of 
square.  It  was  fasteneil  round  the  neck  by  a  brooch  (fibula), 
and  hung  down  the  back  to  the  calf,  or  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, covering  the  left  arm. 

Clilopil'ki.  .Toskph:  Polish  soldier;  b.  1771;  fought  in 
the  Polish  army  1794-93,  in  the  French  1707-1813,  and  in 
the  Russian,  as  general  of  division,  1814-18.  .\t  the  second 
insurrection  of  the  Poles  he  acted  as  dictator  for  six  weeks, 
resigning  in  .Tan..  1831  ;  while  fighting  as  a  private  was 
badlv  wounded  Feb.  2o.     D.  at  t'racow,  Sept.  30,  1804. 

C.  IL  T. 

Chlo'ral  [from  first  syllable  of  chlorine  and  the  first 
syllable  of  alcohol] :  a  liquid  composed  of  chlorine,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxvgen.  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  absohite  alcohol.  Its  formula  is'CCla.GlIO.  flieniically 
considered,  chloral  is  acetic  aldehyde  in  which  the  lis  is  re- 
placed by  C'lj.  Bromine  acts  siiiiilarlv  ou  alcohol,  i)roduc- 
ing  broinal,  CBrj.CHO.  When  kept  f<n-  a  time  it  becomes 
solid,  but  is  not  changed  in  composition,  and  may  lie  re- 
stored to  its  original  form  by  heat.  With  water  it  forms  a 
solid  hydrate  known  as  chloral  hydrate  or  hydrate  of  chlo- 
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ral,  whith  is  now  much  used  in  metlicine  as  a  hypnotic. 
Liobreicli  introiliiced  chloral  ti-s  a  hypnotic,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  broken  up  into  chlorotonu  and  formic  acid  in 
the  animal  body.  This  is,  however,  not  tlie  case.  Chloral 
acts  as  chloral  and  is  eliminated  from  the  body  as  uro- 
chloralie  acid.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains  to  an  adult. 
Much  larger  doses  have  been  given  with  no  bad  results,  but 
well-authenticated  fatal  cases  of  chloral  poisoning  indicate 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  its  use.  The  sleep  produced  by 
hydrate  of  chloral  is  wonderfully  sweet  and  refreshing  to 
most  patients.  Hydrate  of  chloral  sometimes  increases 
hysterical  symptoms,  and  unless  well  diluted  is  irritant  to 
the  stomach.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  tetanus.  Given 
in  large  doses,  it  powerfully  diminishes  reflex  action,  and  is 
a  physiological  antidote  in  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Croton 
chloral  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  chloral.  It 
possesses  similar  properties  in  less  degree,  unites  with  water 
to  form  a  hydrate,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  hypnotic. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia,  in  which  chlo- 
ral itself  is  not  as  efficacious.  See  Hydrate  of  Croton 
Chloral.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Hare. 

Clllo'rate :  a  compound  formed  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  chloric  acid  by  a  metallic  element.  The  best 
known  of  these  salts  is  potassium  chlorate  (KCIO3),  which, 
mixed  with  combustibles,  such  as  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
forms  highly  explosive  compounds,  which  ignite  by  a  blow 
or  friction.    It  is  also  a  useful  medicine.    See  Chloric  Acid. 

C'hlorhydric  Acid :  See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Chlo'ric  Acid  (HClOs):  forms  with  potash  the  white 
crystalline  salt  called  potassium  chlorate,  or  chlorate  of 
potash.  (See  Chlorate.)  This  acid  is  a  sirupy  liquid,  set- 
ting fire  to  dry  organic  substances  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

Clilo'riue  [from  Gr.  x^tofx^s,  green  -1-  suffix  -me] :  one 
•of  the  seventy  chemical  elements.  It  occurs  in  nature 
in  very  large  quantities,  Init  al^yays  in  combination.  The 
most  widely  distributed  and  abundant  compound  containing 
it  is  common  salt,  or  sodium  chloride.  It  was  early  found 
that  wlien  this  compound  is  treated  with  sulpluiric  acid  an 
-acid  is  formed.  This  is  now  called  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it 
was  once  called  muriatic  acid.  In  1774  Scheele,  in  the 
course  of  an  investigation  on  black  oxide  of  numganese,  or 
]iyriilusite,  treated  this  compound  with  muriatic  acid  and 
obtained  chlorine,  whit'h  he  studied  very  thoroughly.  It 
was  supposed  to  contain  oxygen.  It  forms  an  acid  without 
the  addition  of  oxygen,  but  at  that  time  it  was  regarded  as 
necessary  that  all  acids  should  contain  oxygen.  It  has 
been  proved,  however,  beyond  a  doubt  that  nothing  simpler 
can  be  obtained  from  chloriiu'  than  chlorine  itself,  and  so 
it  is  regarded  as  an  element.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  halogens,  of  which  fluorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  the 
other  members.  It  is  formed  most  easily  by  the  method 
used  by  Scheele — that  is,  by  treating  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  made  also  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  mixed  with  air  over  clay  balls  satu- 
rated with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and  heated  to  a  rather 
high  tempei-ature.  Chlorine  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas  of 
extremely  disagreeable  odor.  It  acts  with  great  energy 
upon  iiu)st  substances,  disintegrating  them  and  forming 
new  compounds,  among  which  are  chlorides,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  ordinary  Combustion  (q.  v.).  When"  inhaled  it 
•causes  most  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  tIn-oat,  and  in 
large  quantities  it  is  very  dangerous.  Its  chief  use  is  for 
bleaching.  It  is  passed  into  lime,  and  thus  a  compound  of 
lime  and  chlorine,  known  as  blcaching-powder  or  "chloride 
of  lime"  is  formed.  When  tliis  is  dissolved  in  water  in 
contact  with  the  air,  the  sohition  is  an  excellent  bleacher. 
The  chemical  symbol  of  chlorine  is  CI.  its  atomic  weight  35'4. 
Binary  compounds  of  chloric  acid  and  an  element  or  radical 
are  chlcjridcs.  Ira  Kemsen. 

(^hlo'ritc  [from  Gr.  ^''■"pi*'.  srecn,  with  suflix  -ite]:  the 
name  of  a  group  of  minerals  cDmposed  of  various  propor- 
tions of  hydrous  silicates  of  ahuninium,  magnesium,  and  fer- 
rous iron.  They  are  geni>rally  of  various  shades  of  given  in 
color,  and  in  stru(ture  reseiuble  mica,  but  some  are  granu- 
lar. They  are  soft  and  yield  easily  to  the  knife.  A  chlorite 
in  chemistry  is  a  salt  formed  by  chlorous  acid. 

Chlo'roform  [from  the  first  syllable  of  chlorine  +  the 
first  syllalile  of/orw//',  of  which  it  was  considered  (o  be  a 
tricldoride] :  a  heavy,  colorless,  and  very  volatile  liquid, 
which  is  not  inflammable,  and  possesses  a  sweet  taste  a,nd  a 
neutral  reaction.     It  is  soluble  in  about  200  parts  of  water 


and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Because  of  its 
power  as  a  solvent  it  is  sometimes  used  by  chemists  and 
pharmacists  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes.  The  only 
chloroform  which  should  lie  used  in  medicine  is  known  as 
Chlorofnrmum  pw-ilicfitiirn.  It  has  a  formula  of  CHCI3  and 
a  molecular  weight  of  119'08,  and  should  contain,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  99  per  cent,  by  weight  of  pure 
chloroform  and  only  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a  dark-glass  stoppered  bottle  and  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  Locally  applied  to  the  skin  chloroform  is  capable  of 
producing  very  considerable  irritation  anil  even  blisters  if 
eva|)oration  is  prevented.  When  inhaled  it  very  speedily 
produces  a  condition  of  aniesthesia  and  unconsciousness  dur- 
ing which  any  major  surgical  operation  may  be  performed 
without  pain  to  the  patient.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
medicine  as  a  general  aniesthetic  by  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  substance  itself  was  originally  discovered  by  Guthrie, 
of  Sackctt's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  also  almost  simultaneously 
by  Soubeiran.  of  France,  (iutlirie,  however,  failed  to  recog- 
nize it  as  chloroform,  and  called  it  chloric  ether. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  the  medical  profession  as  to 
the  safety  of  this  anipsthetic.  The  enormous  amount  of 
statistics  that  has  been  collected  proves  that  the  death-rate 
all  over  the  world  from  the  administration  of  chloroform  is 
about  1  to  3.000  administrations,  while  that  of  ether  varies 
from  1  in  6.000  to  1  in  13.000  administrations.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  chloroform  is  much  the  more  danger- 
ous drug.  The  advantages  which  it  possesses  are  its  rapid- 
ity of  action,  the  fact  that  only  a  small  quantity  is  required 
to  anaesthetize  the  patient,  and  again  that  its  inhalation,  to 
most  patients,  is  not  very  disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  very  powerful  depressing 
influences  which  are  chiefly  exercised  upon  the  two  vital 
functions  of  respiration  and  the  heart. 

Chloroform  is  sometimes  used  internally,  generally  in  the 
form  of  the  "spirit  of  chloroform."  in  the  dose  of  1  to  5 
drops  for  the  relief  of  abdominal  pain  an<l  for  the  removal 
of  tapeworm,  when  used  l)y  inhalation.  In  such  cases  it 
should  always  be  diluted  with  water.  H.  A.  Hare. 

Clllo'r(>l)liaiie  [from  Gr.  x^-wpiis.  green  -I-  -ipcwrii  lipalveaBm), 
appearing] :  a  name  given  to  those  varieties  of  fluor  spar 
which  when  heated  shine  with  a  beautiful  emerald-green, 
phos]ihorescent  light. 

Chlo'rophyll  [from  Gr.  x^^P^^-  green  +  ifi!xA.o>/,  leaf] : 
the  green  coloring-matter  of  plants.     It  is  a  product  of 


A,  a  pond-soum  (Spirogyra)  witti  spiral  chloroplasts ;  B,  cells  from  a 
moss  leaf  [Ftuuirai)  with  spherical  chloroplasts  ;  C,  chloroplasts 
dividing. 

protoplasm,  and  is  usually  secreted  by  definite  portions 
(plastids)  known  as  chloropla.sts  or  chloroplastids.  In  some 
of  the  lower  plants  (e.  g.  Schuopfii/rfir).  and  ajiparently 
in  the  Jlemcarpetf,  the  whole  mass  of  protoplasm  in  the 
cell  is  colored,  but  in  the  great-majority  of  cases  the  chloro- 
plasts constitute  but  a  small  jiart  of  the  j)rotoplasm  of  the 
cell. 

Chloroplasts  are  mostly  minute,  rfiunded  bodies,  occupy- 
ing the  peripheral  [lortions  of  the  cell :  in  a  few  cases  they 
are  ribbon-shajjcd,  as  in  Spirai/i/rn.  or  star-shaped,  "as  in 
ZiiiinniKt.  Chlorophyll  is  developed  in  the  chloroplasts 
only  in  the  light  (with  a  few  ivmarkalilc  exceptions),  and  in 
prolonged  darkness  it  almost  invariably  disappears,  as  in 
the  blanching  (etiolation)  of  celery.  It  nuiy  be  removed 
artificially  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  many  other 
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aiialysos  i>l'  chloropliyll  sohitiuiis  imliciilc  llial   it   is  com- 
iKiseil  of  Ciirlion.  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a 


reagents,  leaving  the  chlorophists  colorless,  and  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  green  solution  the  ehloroiihyll  itself  may 
be  obtained,  allliough  mixi'd  with  otlier  exiraels.  Cliemieal 
opiiyll 
hydro 
small  (|naiitity  of  ash. 

In  sutdight  (or  other  strong  light)  the  eldoroiilasts  form 
stareh.  or.  rarely,  some  related  hydroearhon.  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  projier  function  of  the  <ddoro|ihyll.  Plants  which 
obtain  their  carbon  compounds  already  made,  as  is  done  by 
parasites  and  saprophytes,  develo]i  little  or  no  chlorophyll; 
hence  those  organs  which  normally  contain  chlorophyll  (as 
leaves,  stems,  thallonus.  etc.)  are  themselves  but  poorly 
developed.  The  non-development  of  chlorophyll  results  in 
the  atrophv  and  degeneration  of  the  vegetative  organs  of 
the  iilant-lindy.  C'll.\KLKS  E.  Bessey. 

Chlo'roplasts.  or  Clilo'roplasfids:  See  Chlorophyll. 

I'liloro'sis,  or  (Jreeii  Siekiipss  [from  tir.  x^cpiis.  green 
+  sullix  -o.-ii.f.  ef.  Gr.  xp""'"""-  ""^'t  "f  making  golden, 
X^pcoffis.  act  of  nniking  lonely,  xtfuais.  act  of  making  empty] : 
a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  young  women  and  girls,  and 
usually  associated  with  other  troubles  peculiar  to  that  time 
of  life.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  greenisli-yellow  tint  of 
the  skin  which  some  patients  exhibit.     There  is  also  great 

{)allor  and  debility,  often  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action, 
)reathlessness,  and  a  variously  perverted  and  capricious 
apitetite.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  im- 
poverishment of  the  blood.  Jlost  cases  are  reailily  curable 
by  the  use  of  rest  and.  later,  moderate  ex<>rcise.  good  air, 
proper  food  anil  clothing,  and.  aliovc  all.  by  the  a<lministra- 
tion  of  iron,  which  is  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  See 
lU.oou.  Revised  by  William  Pepper. 

t'hlcjrosis  is  also  the  name  of  the  "  yellows,"  a  disease 
which  attacks  plants  and  trees,  especially  the  peach-tree. 
.\  deficiency  of  chlorophyll  causes  a  blanched  and  yellow 
appearance.  Damp  soil,  wet  weather,  and  insullicient  cul- 
ture and  manuring  are  assigned  as  causes,  but  widespread 
clinnitic  influences  of  a  character  which  is  little  understood 
a|)pear  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  destructive  malady. 
No  treatment  except  underground  drainage  an<l  good  cul- 
ture promises  any  benefit. 

C'lllorox'vlon  [from  (ir.  x'^'-'P^'-  green  +  4u\oi/,  wood]: 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  ( Vrfz-c/ae mc.  its  fruit  having 
only  three  cells  and  splitting  into  three  parts.  CMoroxylon 
swiefciiia  is  the  Satix-wood  (</.'•.)  of  India,  a  tree  which 
grows  about  60  feet  high.  The  satin-wood  is  exported,  and 
is  used  by  cabinet-inakers  and  brushmakers. 
Clllillliiu :  See  Hieropolis. 

Cliniini.  or  Khiiiim  :  a  deity.  See  Koypt,  Antiext. 
Clioate.  lliKts.  1,1j.  1). :  eminent  advocate  and  orator; 
b.  in  Essex,  Mass..  Oct.  I.  17!)!).  Hoth  his  parents  were  dis- 
tinguished for  quickness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  weight  of 
character.  He  entered  Dartmouth  in  1S1.5.  After  taking 
his  degrees  he  rcmaineil  in  the  college  as  tutor  for  one  year. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Cambridge,  and  siib- 
serpiently  studied  under  the  distinguished  orator  and  law- 
yer. Mr.Wirt,  then  U.  S.  Attorney-tieneral  at  Washington. 
)lv  began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  State  at  Danvers, 
whence  he  removed  to  Salem  and  afterward  to  Boston. 
While  at  Salem  he  was  elected  to  Congress  (IH:!",').  and  later 
(Istl)  he  was  chosen  Senator  as  successor  to  .^Ir.  Webster. 
who  had  lieen  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Harrison.  In  political  life  he  acted  with  the  Conservative 
or  Webslerian  wing  of  the  Whigs.  After  Webster's  death 
iMr.  Choale  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Massachu- 
setts bar,  and  was  regarded  by  the  younger  meiniiers  of  the 
profession  with  a  love  eipial  to  their  reverence.  As  an  ora- 
tor. .Mr.  Choale's  powers  were  of  the  raresi  order.  He  was 
not  merely  eloipicnt  when  he  spoke  on  themes  that  were 
c.-deuhited  of  themselves  to  touch  the  feelings  or  stir  the 
passions  of  his  audience,  but  his  genius  enabled  him  to 
interest  and  fascinate  his  hearers  even  whiles  discussing  the 
driest  and  most  unpromising  subjects.  His  health  having 
faileil.  in  IS.'i.S  he  retired  from  business,  and.  a  sea-voyage 
having  lieeii  recommendeil  by  his  physicians,  he  emliarked 
for  l-'.urope  in  IS.")!),  lint  he  was  unalile  to  lu-oceed  farther 
Ihaii  Halifax,  where  he  died  on  .liilv  V-i.  Si'e  Wortt  of 
Jx'iit'iiK  Cliiiiilt:.  Willi  a  Jh'iiioir  of  liU'  Lifi\  by  S.  tt.  Brown 
(lx(i2):  Neilson.  .VcwiofV.s  «//;»/»«  Clinale  (Boston,  18S4) ; 
Aildn-snes  and  Orationa  (.51  h  ed.  Boston,  188")). 

riioi'o' :   a  region  of  Western  Colombia,  embracing  the 
At  rat  o  valley  and  nearly  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  from  the 


Isthmus  of  Panama  southward.  It  was  formerly  a  province 
of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  N'cw  Granada,  and  now  con- 
stitutes the  nortliwestern  and  most  populous  portion  of  tho 
department  of  Caita  {q.  v.).  H.  H.  S. 

Chocolate  [viil  Fr.  and  .Span,  from  Mexican  choroIatU 
prob.  unconnected  with  cocao'] :  a  dried  paste  made  from  the 
kernel  of  cacao  or  chocolate  nuts,  which,  after  being  roasted, 
are  deprived  of  their  shell  and  reduced  by  grinding  between 
heated  stones.  To  this  paste  are  frequently  added  rice  flour 
or  other  starch  powders,  and  lard  or  biilter,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  taste  and  nutritive  properties.  In  other 
instances  certain  flavoring  substances  are  cni|)loye<l.  such  as 
cinnamon  or  vanilla.  Chocolate  is  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  a  drink  made  by  the  addition  of  hot  water  or  hot 
milk  to  the  powdered  nut.  which  has  been  flavored  and 
sweetened.  In  other  instances,  after  proper  treatment,  it  is 
eaten  in  the  form  of  confections  or  in  [ilain  chocolate  cakes. 
It  possesses  a  high  nutritive  value,  both  on  account  of  the 
starch  it  contains  and  the  very  considi'rable  amount  of  oily 
material  which  is  present  in  it.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  chocolate  is  derived  from  cacao  or  cocoa,  which 
has  been  technically  called  theoliroma,  and  not  from  coca, 
from  which  is  derived  the  ana'sthetic  alkaloid  cocaine. 

ClioctaHS:  See  Muskhogean  Ixuiaxs. 

CliodoHici'ki,  Daxiel  Xuholas:  b.  in  Dantzic.  Oct.  1(5, 
IT^ti;  an  engraver  and  designer  of  great  originality,  whose 
illustrations  were  almost  the  necessary  aids  to  popularity 
in  Prussia  in  his  day,  and  have  since  been  the  object  of  the 
(piest  of  collectors.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Kaufmann.  He  left 
over  H.OOl)  engravings,  most  of  them  of  small  |ii-oportioiis. 
and  tliev  have  been  noted  as  the  most  remarkable  as  well 
as  the  earliest  of  that  manner  of  illustration.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  Mechanical 
Sciences  in  1764,  ami  director  in  17!):^.  Many  of  his  prints 
were  illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  He  also  produced  a  His- 
ton/  of  the  Life  of  Clirlxl,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
painted  miniaturesWhieh  Ifi'ought  him  great  renown;  was 
called  the  Hogarth  of  Germaiiv.  but  had  no  tendency  to 
caricature  or  satire.     D.  in  Berlin.  Feb.  7.  1801.    W.  J.  S. 

('llOM-iliis  of  lasns  :  an  attendant  of  Alexander  on  his 
march  to  tlie  Hast,  who  sought  to  flatter  him  by  his  verees. 
.\ccording  to  the  scholiast  on  Horace.  Alexander  said  "he 
would  rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Alexander 
of  Cluerihis."  The  scholia.st  adds  that  Alexander  agreed 
with  liim  to  give  him  a  gold  piece  for  every  good  verse,  but 
a  blow  for  every  bad  one.  and  that  Chu'rilus  received  only 
seven  gold  pieces  in  all,  but  was  killed  by  the  blows  for  his 
numerous  bad  verses.     See  Niike's  Chmriliix  of  Somo.t. 

Hexuv  Drisler. 

Clueriliis  of  Saiiios:  Greek  epic  poet:  cimteniporary  of 
Herodotus.  His  poem  on  the  Persian  war (nep<r7)(j)  was  popu- 
lar at  Athens  because  of  the  jiraise  he  lavished  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  during  the  conflict  with  Persia.  The 
few  fragments  extant,  which  are  not  uninteresting,  niayjje 
found  in  Kinkel's  Epicoriim  (irwcorum  Fraijmenta  (1878, 
vol.  i..  pp.  26.5-277). 

Cliogsot :  See  CoxxoR. 

Choir  (Lat.  choni-t :  Fr.  chceur) :  a  coini>any  of  singers  or 
choristers  in  a  church  ;  the  part  of  a  church  occupied  by  the 
singers.  Although  in  some  of  the  basilicas,  and  generally 
in  Spain,  the  choir  is  placed  in  an  inelosure  at  the  crossing 
of  nave  and  transepts,  the  term  signifies  architecturally 
that  jiorlion  of  the  church  between  the  transepts  and  the 
apse,  and  which  in  parish  churches,  having  no  side  aisles  or 
chapels  around  it,  is  called  the  chancel.  The  choir  in  many 
large  churclies  is  furnished  with  stalls  or  scdilin  for  the 
chori.sfei-s  and  clergy,  and  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
elaborate  screen,  either  of  stone  or  of  metal  o]ien-work. 
called  the  rooil-xcreiii.     See  CiioRis.        A.  1).  F.  Hamlix. 

Clioiscill.  shwaa  zol',  Ktiexne  Fraxi;ois.  de.  Due  dc  Choi- 
seul  et  d'.Vmlioisc:  a  French  statesman;  b.  .lune  28.  Kit). 
He  entered  the  army,  gained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  sent  as  ai'nbassador  to  \'ienna  in  1751)  to  secure 
coalition  against  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  was  author  of 
the  liourboii  Familv  Compact,  and  of  the  policy  of  securing 
the  liberlii'S  of  the  'Gallican  Church,  the  East  Indian  trade, 
and  the  commercial  di^velopmcnl  of  France.  Favored  by 
Madame  ile  Pompadour,  he  became  prime  minister  and  fa- 
vorite of  Eouis  ,\V.  He  was  an  able  diplomatist,  popular 
with  the  nation,  but  he  was  removed  from  power  by  the  in- 
fluence of  JIadame  du  Barry  in  1770.  Retired  to  his  estate 
of  Cliaiiteloui),  returned  to"  Paris  four  years  later,  and  be- 
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came  an  iiiioRicial  adviser  of  Louis  XVL  D.  J[ay  7,  1785. 
See  Mhnoires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseiil,  ecrites  jiar  liii- 
meme  (3  vols.,  1790). 

Choke-cherry:  the  common  name  of  Primus  virffinwim 
and  its  fruit;  a  species  of  bird-cherry;  a  native  of  North 
America;  the  fruit  is  very  astringent. 

Choke-damp:  See  Carbonic  Acid. 

Chok'ing::  the  obstruction  of  the  pharynx  or  cesopliagus, 
or  more  rarely  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  by  masses  of  food 
or  other  foreign  bodies.'  Choking  by  obstruction  of  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion "of  an  emetic,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  gullet-forceps,  of 
wiiich  there  are  many  varieties,  or  by  other  appropriate  in- 
struuients.  (Esopliagotoray,  or  cutting,  has  been  resorted 
to,  but  this  is  one  of  the "  most  formidable  operations  of 
surgery,  and  is  not  often  necessary.  When  foreign  bodies 
lodge  in  the  larynx,  aphonia,  or  loss  of  voice,  is  one  of  the 
symptoms.  It  the  substance  is  in  the  windpipe  or  bronchi, 
the  surgeon  may  often  detect  its  presence  by  auscultation. 
The  symptoms  caused  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus 
are  often  surprisingly  like  those  which  occur  when  similar 
bodies  lodge  in  the  air-passages.  These  symptoms  are  vari- 
ous :  there  may  be  spasmodic  coughing,  redness  of  the  face, 
ineffectual  attempts  to  swallow,  unusual  discharge  of  saliva, 
and  generally  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  There  is  also  a 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  bend  the  head 
back,  and  thus  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  breathing  by  press- 
ing the  foreign  body  against  the  trachea. 

Revised  by  WiLLi.iM  Pepper. 

Cholera,  kol'e-ra  [Gr.  xo^^'p"-  used  by  Hippocrates  as 
name  for  cholera  nostras,  from  x"^'^-  '^i'^]  •  ^"1  acute  infec- 
tious disease  in  which  purging  and  vomiting  are  prominent 
symptoms.  The  home  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera  is  in  Ind- 
ia, whence  all  its  great  epidemics  have  taken  origin.  The 
first  outbreak  of  which  we  have  accurate  record  occurred  in 
1817,  and  the  disease  first  appeared  in  Europe  in  .notable 
degree  in  1830-33,  since  which  time  a  number  of  epidemics 
have  occurred,  the  one  in  1866  licing  noteworthy,  that  of 
1893  in  Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Hamburg  also  being  se- 
vere. The  disease  has  appeared  in  epidemic  propoi'tions  in 
America  a  number  of  times,  the  outbreaks  of  1833,  1849, 
1854,  anil  1866  being  notalde  examples.  The  nature  and 
history  of  the  disease  had  long  made  it  clear  to  the  minds  of 
the  medical  profession  that  an  infectious  agency  is  operative 
in  the  production  of  cliolera  ;  but  the  actual  demonstration 
of  the  specific  germ  remained  for  the  genius  of  Koch,  who 
discovered  the  "bacillus  of  cholera"  in  Egypt  in  1883,  a 
year  after  communication  of  his  still  more  important  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  of  tuberculosis.  The  bacillus  of  cholera 
is  a  short  rod-shaped  organism  generally  presenting  a  slight 
curve,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  often  known, 
"  comma  bacillus  '";  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
seen  as  long  spiral  threads,  and  is  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  apirilluin.  This  organism  occurs  only  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal  and  contents,  never  in  the  blood  or  distant  organs. 
There  is  no  longer  much  question  as  to  the  metliod  of 
infection.  Pure  contagiousness,  that  is,  infection  by  asso- 
ciation with  a  patient  by  emanations,  or  the  like,  prnliably 
never  occurs.  Tlie  dejecta  being  cast  out  are  pn^served  in 
the  soil,  the  germs  enter  water  which  is  afterward  drank,  and 
the  disease  so  produced.  Other  methods  may  occur,  but 
this  is  doubtless  the  most  common.  The  bacilli  have  been 
actually  discovered  in  water  supplied  for  drinking  in  cis- 
terns. The  nature  of  the  soil  lias  some  part  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease,  but  this  is  certainly  of  less  importance 
than  was  formerly  believed.  The  fact  that  the  poison  does 
not  become  disseminated  by  the  air  and  wind  is  well  jiroved 
by  the  observation  that  cholera  proceeds  from  place  to  jilace 
along  tlie  beaten  lines  of  travel,  and  no  more  ra|iidly  than 
the  means  of  human  intercommunication  render  it  jHissible. 

Epidemics  of  cholera  are  apt  to  occur  during  the  summer 
mouths,  liki^  eliDlcra  morbus,  a  similar  but  entirely  distinct 
disease..  In  the  early  ))art  of  an  epidemic,  and  to  an  extent 
during  its  course,  cases  of  cholera,  presenting  no  symptoms 
beyf)nd  a  mild  diarrhoea,  are  apt  to  occur.  These  cases, 
calle<l  cliiilfriue,  are  as  infectious  as  the  severe  attacks, 
though  the  person  affected  is  more  likely  to  recover.  The 
worst  forms  are  also  ushered  in  with  slight  diarrha'a.  at- 
tended with  malaise  and  general  depression.  Later  the  de- 
jections grow  more  and  more  frequent  and  copious,  at  last 
consisting  of  large  quantities  of  \v,atery  fluid  containing 
loosened  epithelium  fmm  the  bowel-wall  ("rice-water  dis- 
charges").    At  the  same  time  vomiting  begins  and  grows  in 


intensity,  and  the  patient's  gener.al  condition  grows  more  and 
more  profoundly  depressed,  until  in  the  last  or  "  algid  stage  " 
he  lies  collapsed,  with  cold  exterior,  pinched  features,  whis- 
pering or  absent  voice,  and  finally  death.  There  is  rarely 
nnich  abdominal  pain,  but  there  is  commonly  much  cramp- 
like pain  and  tenderness  in  the  limbs.  It  is  at  times  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  violent  cases  of  cJiolera  morbus  from 
true  Asiatic  cliolera  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  comma  bacil- 
lus, which  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  is  an  infallible 
test.  Cholera  infantum,  also  similar  in  its  clinical  mani- 
festations, is  an  entirely  distinct  disease,  and  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  Koch's  bacillus. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  prevention.  The  dejections  of  each  case 
must  be  rigidly  guarded,  being  received  at  once  into  strong 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  The  patient  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  isolated  in  a  healthful  locality.  Every  person 
in  the  afl'ected  locality  must  exercise  the  most  scrupulous 
personal  cleanliness  and  attention  to  his  general  health. 
Especially  must  any  tendency  to  diarrlia^a  or  disturliance  of 
the  stomach  be  righted  at  once.  Sanitary  cordons  have 
been  found  of  much  less  value  than  was  expected,  and  are 
looked  upon  by  many  as  useless  and  unjustifiable.  Water, 
milk,  and  foods  in  general  should  be  boiled  or  heated  before 
being  used.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  consists  largely 
in  palliation  of  the  symptoms,  with  supporting  measures. 
During  the  early  stage  of  diarrha?a  it  is  necessary  to  check 
this,  to  which  end  some  advise  opium,  others  more  simple 
remedies,  as  bismuth.  During  the  stage  of  collapse  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  fluids  wasted  by  the  enormous  dis- 
charges, and  this  is  best  done  by  injecting  large  quantities 
of  weak  salt  solution  under  the  skin  or  into  the  rectum. 
Further,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  stage  to  supply  external 
heat,  stimulants,  and  supporting  measures,  but  generally 
tliev  prove  of  little  avail.  The  mortality  is  sometimes 
frightfully  high  (50  to  70  per  cent.),  but  generally  is  consid- 
erably less  than  this.  Willi.\m  Pepper. 

Cholera  Iiifan'tuin,  or  Acute  Intestinal  Catarrh:  a 

severe  and  dangerous  fcu-ra  of  infantile  diarrlia>a,  seen  prin- 
cipally during  the  first  two  years  of  life,  and  more  commonly 
among  the  poor,  but  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  hot  climates,  and  during  the  hot  season 
in  more  temperate  zones,  not  alone  in  the  U.  S.  Initin  P]urope 
as  well,  occurring  just  as  frequently  during  the  first  as  the 
second  summer.  It  has  no  direct  relation  to  dentition, 
which  is  illogically  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  many  in- 
fantile diseases;  it  also  is  but  rarely  due  to  exposure,  or  to 
mental  emotions  of  infant,  mother,' or  wet-nui-se.  Usually 
the  cause  is  found  in  improper  feeding,  especially  during 
hot  weather;  the  former  does  direct  injury,  and  tlie  latter, 
by  debilitating  the  nervous  system  and  lowering  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  digestive  organs,  diminishes  the  general 
strength  and  power  of  endurance.  Thus  nurslings  are  but 
seldom  aflfected,  and  many  infants  will  recover  from  an 
attack  by  being  returned  to  the  mother's  breast.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  an  improper  condition  of  the  breast- 
milk — i.  c.  undue  proportion  of  water,  fat,  or  casein,  admix- 
ture of  medicinal  agents  taken  by  mother  or  nurse,  or  a 
change  produced  by  mental  emotions  in  the  latter — are 
known  to  be  injurious.  Artificially  fed  babies  and  those 
already  weaned  are  mostly  attacked.  Artificial  food  is  sel- 
dom identical  in  nutritive  value  with  mother's  milk;  cow's 
milk  contains  more  butter  and  casein  than  the  former,  and 
requires  boiling,  skimming,  and  subsequent  dilulimi  with 
water,  preferably  barley  water.  Vegetable  food  is  dangerous, 
unless  carefully  selected  and  prepared. 

Onset  of  the"  disease  is  characterized  by  vomiting,  often- 
times incessant,  and  frequent  profuse  di'arrhtral  passages, 
very  offensive,  both  containing  varieties  of  undigested  food, 
particularly  large  curds  of  milk;  later,  the  stools  arc  more 
watery,  with  an  acid  or  fetid  odor,  and  more  or  less  vomit- 
ing continues.  These  passages  contain  many  bacteria,  none 
of  which  is  considered  characteristic  of  the  affection;  they 
encourage  the  formation  of  poisonous  products  of  decom- 
position, which  act  on  the  system.  jNIoaniug.  crying,  and 
restlessness  are  soon  replaced  by  debility ;  the  body,  bi-ing 
rapidly  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  the  water  contained 
in  it,  emaciates  ;  the  eyes  lie  deep  in  the  orbits;  sutures  and 
fonlanelles  of  the  skull"  sink  ;  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  ashy; 
the  face  looks  shrunken  and  smile;  hands  and  feel  are  cold, 
while  I  he  body  temperature  rises ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  weak  ;  the  voice  is  feeble,  and  the  expression  li.stless. 
This  described   condition  often  results   in   convulsions  or 
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cnma,  with  siil)sef|uent  collapse  and  a  fatal  termination.  A 
most  alarininj;  mortality  is  found  among  the  poor  in  large 
cities.  Preventive  measures  consist  in  supplying  infants 
with  proper  artilicial  food  when  hreast-milk  is  unavailable, 
at  regular  intervals,  and  in  attention  to  general  health  and 
hygienic  surroundings.  When  developed,  the  principal  means 
ofcheckingthedisea.se  are  the  following:  l)uring  the  first 
three  to  eight  hours  no  food  or  drink  shoulil  be  given,  in 
order  to  secure  rest  for  the  irritated  stomach,  and  vomiting 
willcea.se  on  this  condition  only.  Then  give  tejispoonful 
doses  of  iced  water  with  a  few  drops  of  bramly  every  ten 
minutes  as  long  as  the  tendency  to  vomiting  persists. 

When  feeding  can  be  recommenced,  avoid  milk  in  any 
fiirin.  excepting  breast-milk.  Strained  barley  water  with 
white  of  egg  and  a  little  whisky,  a  teaspooiiful  at  short  in- 
tervals, is  well  borne  and  (■iLsily  digested.  Jlauy  ca.ses  will 
get  well  with  this  dietetical  treatment.  The  air  should  also 
be  kept  as  fresh  and  cool  as  possible,  at  night  as  well  as  day. 
Medicinal  treatment,  which  is  under  all  circuiiistai»-es  the 
domain  of  a  physician,  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ca-se.  Frequenily  caloni(d  will  be  of  service  to  remove  ir- 
ritating nuiterial  from  the  intestinal  tract,  to  be  followed  by 
such  antacids  and  auliternieutativcs  as  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, resorcin.  etc.,  to  which  opium  or  Dover's  powder  can 
be  added.  Whisky  aiul  camphor  are  advised  as  stinudants. 
The  extremities  should  be  kept  warm.  Enemas  of  salt  water 
to  till  ve-ssels  by  absorption  are  of  value.  Astringents  are 
useful  in  cases  which  threaten  to  become  chronic. 

A.  Jacobi  and  F.  E.  Soxdern. 

riiolpstcriii.  ko-les'tfT-in  [from  Gr.  x"^^-  ^'i'*"  +  "•"'op. 
contr.  (rrfip.  fat  | :  the  principal  constituent  of  gall-stones,  in 
which  it  was  discovered  in  177~>.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
bile,  in  human  blood,  in  the  brain,  in  the  excrement  of 
crocodiles,  in  wool-oil,  in  milk,  and  in  other  animal  pro- 
ducts. It  can  be  prepared  by  treating  powdered  gall-stones, 
first  with  boiling  water  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  in 
which  latter  the  material  dissolves.  It  can  also  be  iirepared 
from  the  brain  substance,  but  the  process  is  somewhat  more 
comjilicated  than  that  employed  in  the  ca.se  of  gall-stones. 
One  pound  of  brain  yields  2  grammes  of  choleslerin.  It 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  needles,  from  alcohol  or 
etiier  in  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  0  (larts 
boiling  alcohol.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  carbon 
disulphi<le.  That  nuule  from  wool-oil  is  sold  under  the  name 
lauiilin.  and  is  used  in  medicine  instead  of  vaselin  and  other 
similar  substances.  I.  R. 

Cliolet,  sho  lay'  :  a  town  of  France  :  department  of  Maine- 
ct-Loire:  on  the  river  Maine;  32  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Angers 
(see  map  of  France,  rcf.  5-D).  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs  and  leather.  Pop. 
(lS!tI)  M,!)87;  (18i)(>)  17,844. 

(,'Il<)Iiiim'l>us(in  (ir.  xw^fif/Sos.  Iiaine  Iambus);  also  called 
Scazon  (Limper) :  an  i.'untjic  verse  in  which  a  spondee  or 
trochee  is  substituted  for  the  final  iambus,  and  the  rhythm 
reversed.  This  '•  halting"  measure  is  used  in  satirical,  mock- 
ing, querulous  poems,  notably  in  the  fables  of  Habrius  and 
tlu-  recently  discovered  mimes  of  Uerondas. 

ClidlnKMideleT.  chiim  U^.  M.irqi'esses  of:  Earls  Rock- 
savage  (United  Kingdom,  181.5),  Earls  Cholmondeley  (1706), 
Viscounts  Malpivs  (17(M>),  Barons  Cholmondeley  (Fngland, 
108!)).  Harons  Newburgh  ({Jreaf  Britain.  1716),  Viscounts 
Clioliuondeley  (1601).  Barons  Newburgh  (Ireland.  1714),  and 
baronets  (IHll). — Wii.MAM  Ih;xKV  llrnn  Ciioi.moxdelkv, 
third  marquess,  joint  hereditary  lord  grand  chamberlain  of 
England,  b.  Aug.  :n.  1800,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
South  Hants  18.">2-.i7.  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Georoe 
Horatio  Cholmondeley,  May  8,  1870.  I),  in  1884. — Fourth 
manpiess,  Geoiuik  IIe.nrv  IIl'gii  Cholmondeley,  li.  in  18o8; 
s-ucceeded  in  1884. 

riiols:  See  I.vuiANS  OF  Oextral  .'America. 

Cliolu'lii:  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Puebla,  7 
miles  W.  of  Puebla  city;  in  a  plain  6,906  feet  above  the  sea 
(sec  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  8-11).  It  was  an  Indian  settlement 
of  great  antiquity  and  unknown  origin.  .\t  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  was  occupied  liy  a  trilie  of  the  NaluiatI  race,  and 
formed,  with  the  neighboring  villages,  a  semi-independent 
stuti',  with  only  a  nominal  alleghmce  to  Montezunuu  The 
government  was  democratic.  Cortes  estimated  that  the  town 
contained  2Q,f)00  houses  and  the  outskirts  as  many  more; 
but  this  is  evidently  a  great  exaggeration.  The  Cholulans 
were  noted  trailers,  holding  regidar  fairs  and  exchanging 
•heir  manufactures  of  pottery  and  fine  cloths  for  the  produce 


of  neighboring  tribes.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  there 
was  an  immen.se,  irregular  brick  jjyramid  or  mound,  cover- 
ing over  20  acres  and  170  feet  high.  This  pyramid,  which 
still  exists,  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  Nahuatl  occupa- 
tion, and  is  connected  with  the  legends  of  the  hero-"od 
yuctzalcohiuitl.  There  are  remains  of  several  smaller 
mouiuls.  These  and  the  pyramid  were  occupied  by  Indian 
temples,  the  re.sort,  it  is  said,  of  numerous  pilgrims.  Cortes, 
on  his  way  to  Mexico  in  l.^l!),  stopped  at  Cholula  for  some 
weeks.  At  first  he  wa.s  entertained  hospitably,  bul,  hearing 
of  or  suspecting  a  plot  against  the  Spaniards,  he  surprised 
and  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  people  in  the  ]iublic 
snuarc.  The  present  population  of  Ciiolula  is  about  6,000. 
Tliere  are  considerable  manufactures  of  fireworks  and  hand- 
woven  cotton  cloths.  The  park  and  the  [lyramid,  now  sur- 
mounted bv  a  chapel,  are  ttie  principal  objects  of  interest. 
See  Bandelier,  Report  of  an  Arc/iceological  Tour  in  JUfrico 
(1884).    See  JIexican  Antiquities.      Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Cholutp'ca:  a  town  of  Southern  Honduras;  on  the  navi- 
galde  Cholutcca  river,  3J3  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay 
of  Fonseca  (see  map  of  Central  America,  ref.  6-G).  Pop. 
about  5.000  (1890).  It  is  the  capital  and  principal  town  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  which  has  an  area  of  2.000 
sip  miles,  and  a  population  of  oO.OOO  (1884).  H.  H.  .S. 

Clioiidrostes  [Gr.  x<i»'5pos.  cartilage ;  o(n4oir.  bone] :  a  group 
of  fossil  ganoids  (see  Fishes)  closely  allied  to  the  sturgeons. 

Chondropterygil  [Gr.  x<^»Spos,  cartilage;  wrepov.  wing  or 
fin]:  a  name  soinetimes  used  for  the  giduj)  containing  the 
sharks  and  skates,  otherwise  known  as  Klasmobkaxciiiates 
(w.  c),  in  allusion  to  the  cartilaginous  character  of  the  fin 
skeleton. 

Clioiius  Archipelago :  a  group  of  high  islands  and  islets 
along  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  the  island  of 
Chiloc  and  the  peninsula  of  Tayt.HS.  They  number  more 
than  1,000,  including  rocks,  and  are  separated  from  the 
mainland  and  from  each  other  by  intricate  channels.  The 
larger  ones  are  covered  witli  forest,  and  all  are  very  pictur- 
esque. These  islands  belong  to  Chili.  They  were  formerly 
the  homes  of  the  Chonos  Indian.s.  now  extinct.  At  ])reseiit 
they  are  uninhabited,  or  nearly  so.        Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Chonsii :  a  deity.    See  Egypt,  Ancient,  and  Knoxsu. 

t'liontfiles:  a  department  of  Nicaragua;  bordering  the 
northeastern  side  of  Lake  Xicaragua  and  the  San  Juan 
river,  with  a  short  coast  on  (he  Caribbean  Sea;  area  about 
3,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  30.000.  Capital,  Acoyapa.  The  south- 
ern part  is  mountainous,  except  near  the  coast:  the  north- 
ern part,  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Bluefields  river,  is 
imperfe(-tly  known,  and  inhabited  mainly  by  uncivilized 
Indians.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

CliO]iin.  sho  pitiV.  Frederic  Francois:  pianist  and  coni- 
[loser;  b.  near  Warsaw,  Poland,  Mar.  1.  1809;  son  of  a  Freiyh 
father;  studied  under  Eisner  in  Wai-saw ;  published  first  at 
sixteen  years  of  age;  at  eighteen  began  to  give  concerts  in 
Vieiuia;  traveled  in  Eastern  (Tcrmany ;  removed  to  Paris 
about  1832,  where  there  gathered  about  him  a  select  society, 
for  which  he  delighted  to  play.  He  was  seldom  heard  in 
public.  George  Sand,  with  whom  he  formed  an  inlimaey, 
IS  said  bv  Liszt  to  have  added  him  to  her  "collection  of 
heroes"  in  Lucrezia  Floriiini  (see  her  Histnim  de  ma 
Vie).  He  twice  visited  (ireat  Britain  (1837  and  1848).  He 
composed  concertos,  waltzes,  nocturnes,  preludes,  ami  ma- 
zurkas, which  display  a  poetic  fancy  and  abound  in 
subtle  ideas,  with  graceful  harmonic  etTecls.  His  compo- 
sitions are  strikingly  peculiar  in  melody,  rhythm,  and 
harmony,  and  possess  a  delicate  though  powerful  charm. 
He  was  one  of  the  fii-st  of  |iianists.  and  his  iilaying.  like  his 
music,  was  marked  by  a  strange  and  ravishing  grace.  He 
wius  the  great  interpreter  of  the  music  of  his  native  country, 
and  to  his  passionate  patriotism  must  be  refen-ed  the  exuber- 
ance, subtle  refinements,  and  tone  of  strange  romance  in  his 
piano  music.  He  wrote  nothing  of  consequence  for  the  or- 
chestra. He  sufTcred  long  from  the  inroads  of  pulmonary 
disease,  and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  17,  1849.  In  1869  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  at  \\'arsaw.  See  his  Life  (Dresden, 
1877;  Eng.  trans.  1879)  by  M.  Karasowski;  also  that  by 
Niecks. 

Cliopine,  cho-peen',  also  Chiopinc  [from  Span,  chapin, 
shoe  with  cork  sole];  a  shoe,  sandal,  or  clog,  having  a 
sole  and  heel  of  such  thickne.ss  as  to  add  several  inches  to 
the  height  of  the  wearer.  Those  worn  in  Venice  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  a  single  pillar  replacing  sole  and  heel, 
and  were  6  or  7  inches  high.    Vecellio  (1590)  gives  a  plate 
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showing  a  lady  wearing  chopines  at  least  S  inches  high. 
The  gown  usually  reached  the  ground,  however,  and  con- 
cealed them.     Chopines  were  also  used  on  the  stage. 

Cliop'tank :  a  river  which  rises  in  Kent  co..  Del.,  and 
flows  southwestward  into  ilaryland.  It  expands  into  an 
estuary,  forming  the  boundary  between  Talbot  and  Dor- 
chester Counties,  and  communicates  with  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Length  nearly  100  miles.  Sloops  can  ascend  it  about  50 
miles. 

Cliopunnish  Indians :  See  Shahaptiax  Ixdiaxs. 

Choragns,  ko-ray  gus.  or  Clioregns  (in  Attic  Gr.  xopvyis) : 
originally  an  Athenian  citizen  appointed  by  the  state  to  be 
the  leader  and  trainer  of  a  chorus  in  dramatic  contests  in 
Athens.  Later  the  functions  of  the  choragus  was  to  supply 
the  money  necessary  for  living  and  feeding  the  coach  and 
the  chore'ut;p,  for  the  purchase  of  costumes,  and  the  rent  of 
training  quarters.  His  prize  consisted  of  a  crown  and  tri- 
pod ;  he  might  build  a  monument  and  on  it  expose  his  trii)od. 

Cho'raL  or  Chora'le  [Fr.  choral,  Med.  Lat.  chordlis; 
deriv.  of  chorus] :  a  tune  written  or  arranged  for  a  hymn  or 
psalm  to  be  sung  by  a  congregation  in  public  worship.  This 
style  of  music  has  its  origin  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Luther 
aiid  Walther  (1524),  and  the  Lutheran  Church  produced 
many  subsequent  collections.  The  melody  was  given  in 
them  to  the  tenor,  and  there  were  at  times  even  five  and  six 
parts.  The  greatest  composer  of  such  music  was  Johann 
Crilger  (15518-1662),  whose  Praxis  FietatisJIelica  (16-)9)  pre- 
serves much  of  his  work.  Sebastian  Bach,  a  hundred  years 
later,  applied  counterpoint  to  many  of  these  themes,  and 
from  his  time  the  old  chorales  have  had  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  Protestant  church  music  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  on  the  European  continent.  In  Germany  they  are 
still  sung  in  unison,  and  slowly  and  strongly  with  organ  ac- 
companiment :  but  much  English  choral  music  is  in  [larts. 
It  involves  a  development  of  harmony,  is  stately,  devout, 
and  excellently  adapted  to  congregational  singing.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  choral  is  any  part  of  the  service 
which  is  sung  by  the  whole  choir. 

Chord  [a  spelling  of  cord  to  adapt  it  toetymol. ;  Lat. 
chorda.  Gr.  xop^,  a  string  of  gutj:  in  geometry,  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  of  a 
curve ;  so  called  because  while  the  arc  resembles  tlie  bow 
(arcus),  the  chord  may  be  likened  to  the  bowstring.  The 
chord  of  a  circular  arc  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
radius  iiy  twice  the  sine  of  "half  the  angle  which  the  arc 
subtends.  The  use  of  chords  in  trigonometry  is  mostly 
superseded  by  the  use  of  sines. 

Since  two  circles  can  cut  each  other  in  only  two  points, 
thev  can  have  onlv  one  common  chord.  But  by  Poncelet's 
"  principle  of  contimiity,"  to  which  modern  geometry  owes 
so  much,  the  circle  may  be  considered  as  a  curve  of  the 
seTond  order,  and  as  such  two  circles  may  be  said  to  have 
four  points  of  intersection,  two  of  which  are,  however, 
alwavs  imaginarv.  These  imaginary  points  are  called  "cir- 
cular points  at  infinity."  This  view  also  gives  the  two  cir- 
cles six  common  chords  instead  of  one.  Four  of  these 
chords  are  imaginarv,  and  the  fifth  is  infinitely  distant; 
■while  the  sixth  (and  "most  obvious)  chord  mayor  may  not 
cut  the  two  circles  in  real  points.  Thi?  last  chord  is  often 
called  the  radical  axis,  and  has  many  remarkable  proper- 
ties.     See  (lEOMKTRY. 

Chord,  in  music:  See  Consonance, 

Chor'dii  dorsa'Iis:  See  Notociiord. 

Chorda'ta  [from  Lat.  chorda,  a  cord"] :  Since  the  term 
vertebrala  implies  the  existence  of  a  back  bone  made  up  of 
separate  vertebra',  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a 
new  term  to  include  not  only  the  true  vertebrates  but  sev- 
eral other  forms  closely  allied  to  them,  yet  which  lack  the 
separate  vertebral  elements.  All  of  these  forms  agree  in 
liaviug  the  nervous  system  unperforated  liy  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  the  possession  in  either  embryo  or  adult  of  gill 
slits  connecting  the  throat  withthe  exterior,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  cartilaginous  axis,  the  notochord.  produced  from 
the  intestinal  wall  and  lying  between  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  nervous  system.  The  body  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
similar  joints  or  metameres.  and  the  principal  circulatory 
organ  consists  of  a  tube,  often  twisted,  lying  upon  the  side 
of  the  bodv  opposite  to  the  nervous  system.  The  chordata 
are  divided  into  (1)  the  Vroehorda.  "or  TvxirATA ;  (2)  the 
llemichordia.  or  Exteropxeusti  ;  (3)  the  Cephalockordia, 
or  LEPTorARnii  (with  the  single  genus  Amphioxus,  q.  v.) ; 
and  (4)  the  Vertehrata.  J.  S.  Kinusley. 


Chore'a  (in  Gr.  xop"'".  ^  dance),  or  St.  Yitus's  Dance:  a 

disease  characterized  by  irregular,  involuntary,  and  often 
grotesque  muscular  action,  without  appreciable  organic 
change  in  any  tissue,  and  generally  without  pain  or  any 
known  derangement  of  mental  action  or  of  sensation.  It  is 
most  common  in  children  after  the  second  dentition  and  be- 
fore puberty;  much  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys; 
sometimes  attacks  pregnant  women  and  other  adults,  though 
some  cases  once  called  adult  chorea  would  nt>w  be  recog- 
nized as  locomotor  ataxia,  a  very  different  disease.  Chorea 
is  sometimes  hereditary,  sometimes  epidemic.  Many  writers 
have  classed  the  dancing  mania  (the  original  "  St.  Vitus's 
dance  "),  tarantism,  and  the  strange  excesses  of  certain  reli- 
gionists (dervishes,  French  prophets,  "jumpers,"  and  "con- 
vulsionists ")  all  as  varieties  of  chorea.  Stammering  has 
been  called  a  chorea  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  associated  with  rheumatism  and  generally  with 
anaemia.  Such  complications  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment. The  metallic  tonics  are  generally  useful,  and  so  are 
systematic  gymnastics,  life  in  the  open  air,  and  a  kind  and 
unobtrusive  discipline,  which  shall  teach  the  young  patient 
the  power  of  the  will  over  the  movements  of  the  body. 

Chorepis'copns  (in  Late  Gr.  xtopeT^o-Koiros) :  comitry  bishop, 
vicariiis  episcopi,  or  villaniis  episcopiis.  as  ojiposed  to  the  ca- 
Ihedralis episcopiis;  to  be  distinguished,  as  being  stationary, 
from  the  risitafor.  who  itinerated  :  a  class  of  Ijishops  called 
into  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  ami  first 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  meet  the  want  of  episcopal  super- 
vision in  the  countiy  parts  of  the  then  enlarged  dioceses,  and 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  subdivision  of  these  sees  of  vast 
territorial  extent.  The  functions  of  the  chorepiscopi  were 
episcopal,  though  the  exercise  of  their  powers  was  limited  to 
minor  offices.  They  gave  a  measure  of  supervision  to  the 
country  of  which  they  were  assigned  the  charge.  In  loco 
episcopi  they  ordained  readers,  exorcists,  subdeacons,  but,  as 
a  rule,  not  priests  or  deacons  (and  of  course  not  bishops),  un- 
less by  express  permission  of  their  diocesan.  They  adminis- 
tered confirmation  in  their  own  districts,  and  (in  Gaul)  conse- 
crated churches.  They  were  held  therefore  to  have  "  mis- 
sion," that  is,  the  power  of  ordination,  but  to  lack  jurisdiction 
save  subordinately  and  as  expressly  assigned.  Among  the 
Eastern  sects  the  chorepiscopi  were  presbyters,  and,  in  at 
least  one  ritual,  their  setting  apart  tor  their  office  is  prescribed 
to  be  without  the  laying  on  of  hands.  English  writers,  such 
as  Beveridge,  Hammond,  Cave.  Bingham,  and  Routh,  assert 
the  true  episcopal  character  and  consecration  of  the  chorepis- 
copi. Van  Espen  takes  the  same  view.  Morinus  and  Du 
C'lnge,  with  others,  allege  them  to  have  been  presbyters 
only.  The  weight  of  evidence  would  prove  that  at  fii-st 
they  were  duly  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office,  but  that 
in  later  years  they  became  simple  presbytei-s  with  no  claim 
to  "mission "  and  possessing  such  "jurisdiction"  only  as 
might  be  exercised  by  an  archdeacon.  W.  S.  Perry. 

Cliorlam'bus  (in  Gr.  xopia/^Pos) :  a  classic  measure  com- 
pounded of  a  choree  (trochee)  and  iambus,  thus:  dimoveas. 
But  the  choriambi  that  occur  most  frequently  are  now  meas- 
ured as  irrational  dactyls.     See  Metres. 

Chor'ley :  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire ;  on  a  hill 
and  on  the  river  Chor;  20  miles  X.  W.  of  ^Manchester,  8 
miles  S.  E.  of  Preston  (see  map  of  England,  n\f.  7-P).  It 
has  an  ancient  parish  church  in  the  Xorman  style,  and  a 
handsome  (lothic  church.  The  place  owes  its  prosperity  to 
various  m an u fact  ores  of  cotton  yarn,  muslin,  jai'onet,  calico, 
gingham,  and  railway  cars.  Mines  of  coal  and  lead  and 
quarries  of  slate  are  worked,  and  bleaching  is  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity.     Pop.  (1891)  23,082. 

Cliorley.  Henry  Fothergill:  journalist,  author,  and  mu- 
sic critic;'  b.  in  Blackley  Hurst.  Lancashire,  Englaml,  Dec. 
15.1808;  educated  in  local  schools,  but  mostly  self-taught ; 
began  to  write  for  the  London  Athenwiim  in  1830,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  Feb.  16.  1872.  He  wrote  reviews  of 
literature,  art  and  music,  obituary  notices,  etc..  but  his  most 
enduriui;  work  was  his  volumes  on  Modern  Gernuin  Music 
(1854) :  Thirtii  Years  Musical  Recollections  (1862) ;  and  Ka- 
lioncd  Music  o.f  the  World,  published  posthumously.  He 
wrote  the  librettos  of  nuiny  ojieras  and  cantatas,  words  for 
many  songs,  and  translated  many  foreign  librettos  into  Eng- 
lish." He  also  wrote  novels,  dramas,  and  poems.  He  was 
lionest  and  conscientious  as  a  critic,  but  verv  stubborn  and 
self-willed.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Cho'rogi :  the  Japanese  name  of  a  mint-like  plant  which 
bears  short,  white,  and  crisp  subterranean  tubers.   It  was  in- 
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troduced  into  Kurope  from  China  in  1883,  was  cxliil)itod  in 
England  in  1887.  and  aijpi'arcd  in  the  IT.  S.  in  1888.  Its 
proper  name  is  Slachy>i  sir/M/lili,  but  it  is  coninionly  known 
as  .S'.  Iithtrifura  and  S.  affinis.  It  is  perennial,  and  is  an 
important  seeondary  vcj,'etal)le.  L.  II.  Hailky. 

Clio'roid  (ko  roid)  Coat  [choroid  is  from  (ir.  xip'O"  (I^at. 
corium),  the  aflerlnrth,  anv  intestinal  membrane  +  «ZSoj,  ap- 
pearance]: the  second  of  tlie  tunics  of  the  eye,  covering  the 
posterior  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball,  and  eomin<;  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  ediie  of  the  cornea.  In  front  it  is  continued  by 
the  ciliary  processes  and  the  iris.  It  joins  the  sclerotic  Viy 
means  of  tlie  ciliary  lijrament  and  muscle.  It  is  hifrhly 
vascular,  and  is  pijimentary,  beinj;  of  a  kind  of  chocolate 
color.  It  is  in  three  layei-s.  The  outermost  is  connected  to 
the  sclerotic  by  the  membrana  fiinra.  This  coat  consists 
principally  of  the  vortico.se  veins,  with  pijrment-cells.  The 
middle  layer  {tunica  Riii/xcliiaiia)  consists  of  capillaries. 
The  inner  layer  consists  of  tessellated  epithelium,  charged 
with  pigment.  This  layer  is  lined  by  the  retina.  The 
choroid  coat  is  liable  to  an  inflammatory  disease  known  as 
choroiditis. 

Cllorrill<»s:  city  on  the  Peruvian  coast;  about  30  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lima,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad  (see 
map  of  South  America,  ref.  5-B).  It  is  the  residence  of 
many  wealthy  Peruvians,  and  is  a  noted  resort  for  bathing 
and  recreation  during  the  warm  months.  The  town  is  ir- 
regularly built  and  covers  a  large  space.  Pop.  (1891)  3,000. 
On  .Ian.  13,  1S81.  the  Peruvians  uiulcr  Iglesias  and  Cacercs 
were  defeated  before  ("horrillos  by  the  Chilians,  Iglesias  sur- 
rendering with  .5.000  men.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Chorus  (Lat.  chorus;  Or.  xop^')'-  the  union  of  musicians 
for  the  performance  of  a  musical  work.  In  modern  music  a 
combination  of  voices  is  calh'd  a  chorus.  It  is  mixed  or 
complete  where  it  consists  of  all  or  (lart  of  the  four  princi- 
pal voices.  There  are  also  choruses  for  male  and  female 
voices.  The  word  chorus  is  not  applied  to  instrumental 
comliinations.  Init  the  word  clioir  sometimes  is  wlien  speak- 
ing of  subilivisions  of  the  orchestra,  thus,  the  "  wood-wind 
choir,"  "the  brass  choir,"  but  never  the  string  choir. 

The  chorus  of  the  ancient  drama  is  not,  as  is  often  insinu- 
ated, an  element  of  special  a-sthetie  excellence,  but  a  mark 
of  its  historical  origin  from  tlie  worship  of  Dionysus,  which 
it  never  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of.  In  tlie  olden  times 
solemn  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  the  god  were  recited 
between  the  hymns  sung  in  his  honor,  and  this  character  of 
being  a  recital  of  an  epic  interspersed  with  the  singing  of 
lyrical  poems  the  ancient  drama  never  fully  outgrew.  The 
hymns  were  sung  by  the  chorus ;  the  ejjic  was  recited  by 
tlie  actors.  The  chorus  never — or  at  least  very  seldom — 
entered  the  stage.  Its  place  was  in  the  orchestra,  in  the 
center  of  which  stood  ttie  altar  of  Dionysus,  on  which  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  before  the  representation  began. 
Around  that  altar  the  chorus  was  dancing  to  the  llute  while 
singing  its  songs.  Its  connection  with  that  which  took 
place  on  the  stage  was  often  very  loose — a  kind  of  running 
commentary;  it  very  seldom  took  an  active  part  in  the  dra- 
matic development  of  the  plot.  Its  members  were  citizens 
of  goo<l  reputation.  The  expenses  of  their  training  and 
outfit  were  defrayed  by  some  rich  innn.  Ihe  c/tortiy us.  Their 
leader  l)ore  the  name  of  curi/phirus.  When  the  chorus  did 
its  part  well,  not  only  the  coryphtvus,  but  also  the  choragus, 
was  crowned  and  applauded.      Revised  by  Dudley  Buck. 

Clioso,  shoz :  in  law,  a  thing;  an  article  of  pei-sonal  prop- 
ertv.  -V  chose  in  action  is  a  phrase  used  to  express  all 
rights  enforceable  by  action  in  a  court  of  justice.  Black- 
stone  in  his  Commentaries  confines  it  to  rights  growing 
out  of  contracts.  Modern  ustige  extends  it  to  claims  aris- 
ing from  torts.  Formerly,  at  common  law,  choses  in  action, 
except  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  and  other  negotiable  paper, 
could  not  be  assigned  so  as  to  give  to  the  assignee  the  right 
to  sue  upon  it  in  his  own  name.  Choses  in  possession  lire 
commonly  called  Chattels  (q.  v.).  See  Assigxmest,  Con- 
tracts, and  ToKT.  Revised  by  F.  Sturoes  Alle.v. 

Chosen  and  Chosiiii :  See  Chaosien. 

Cliolii  Nagpiir:  See  Chutia  Naopur. 

Chotin:  See  KiiOTis. 

Choiiaiis.  shooanz  (Fr.  pron.  shooaan):  the  French  roy- 
alists of  JIaiue  and  Brittany  who  revolted  against  the 
French  Convention  in  IT'.tv.',  "  Chouan,  which  signifies  an 
"owl,"  was  perhaps  the  nickname  of  Jean  Cottereau,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  or  an  imitation  of  a  signal 
cry  that  summoned  men  to  their  rendezvous.     Tliis  insur- 


rection was  called  La  Chounnnerie.  Cottereau,  who  had 
been  pardoned  for  smuggling  by  Louis  XVI.  and  never  for- 
got the  favor,  began  peasant  reprisids  in  JIaine,  whence  the 
insurrection  spread  to  Brittany.  He  gained  some  success  in 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  in  17!>3,  under  the  name  ''La  petite 
Vendee,"  uniteil  his  troops  with  the  Vendeans.  Thev  were 
defeated  at  Le  Mans  in  Dec,  1T!»3.  Cottereau  was  killed  in 
an  aiubusi'ade  in  July,  17!(4.  A  succession  of  leaders  now 
arose,  Cormalin,  (ieorges  Cadoiidal,  and  Charette  ;  the  army 
increased  to  lO.fJOO  men :  Imt  they  were  overthrown  by  La 
Iloche  at  (^uiberon  in  \~'J~>.  and  he  stamped  out  the  rem- 
nants of  the  revolt.  New  movements  of  the  Chouans  took 
place  in  1790;  again  in  1814  and  181.5;  and  finally  in  1.S30 
an  insurrection  known  as  Chouan  broke  out  on  behalf  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri  and  her  son.  subsetjuently  known  as  the 
Due  de  Chambord,  but  these  all  were  easily  suppressed.  See 
Scguin,  Ilistoire  de  la  Chouannerie. 

Revised  by  C.  H.  Tburber. 

Chough,  chuf  (sometimes  Cornish  chough):  the  Fregilus: 

gracuhis.  a  bird  of  the  crow  family  inhabiting  Europe  and 

Northern  Africa.     It  is  about  1.5  inches  long,  of  a  purplish 

black  color,  with  a  rather  long,  slender,  curved  beak,  which. 


as  well  as  the  feet,  is  vermilion  red.  It  was  formerly  abun- 
dant along  the  cliffs  of  the  southern  coasts  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  |iarts  of  Ireland  and  Scotlan<l,  but  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  largely  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it"lias  been  crowded  out  ofits'  favorite  haunts  by 
the  jackdaw,  Corrus  monedula.  Possildy,  too,  it  is  a  case  of 
a  species  naturally  on  the  decline,  for  its  remains  have  been 
found  in  caverns  associated  with  those  of  the  reindeer.  A 
somewhat  larger  form,  distinguished  as  a  separate  species, 
F.  himolayanus,  occurs  in  Cential  Asia.  The  chough  lives 
in  eommunities  and  feeds  on  insects,  grain,  and  berries.  The 
alpine  chough,  I'yrrhornrax  pyrrhocoriix,  which  dwells  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Europe,  is  similar,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bill,  which  is  orange  yellow.  F.  A.  L. 

Choiiles.  cli(51z.  JoHX  Overtox.  I).  D. :  b.  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  .5.  ISOl :  studied  theology  at  Bristol  College.  Eng- 
land. He  arrived  in  America  in  1824,  and  engaged  imme- 
dialelv  in  teaching,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  unusual 
adapt  lit  ion,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself  to  some  ex- 
tent, throughout  his  life.  He  was  jiastor  of  Baptist  churches 
in  New  Bedford.  Mass..  Buffalo,  N.  V..  Jamaica  Plain,  Jla,ss., 
and  Newport.  R.  I.,  and  edited  several  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  and 
published  The  Young  Americans  Abroad  and  comiileted 
Thomas  Smit h's  Jiislon/  of  ( 'hrislian  Missions  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1833;  8th  ed.  1837).     D.  in  New  York,  Jan.  .5,  18.50. 

Chowan,  ch(/-waan' :  a  river  of  North  Carolimi;  formed 
by  the  Jleln'rrin  and  Nottoway  rivers,  which  unite  about  5 
niiles  above  Winlon.  It  flows  southeastward,  and  then 
southward:  forms  the  boundary  between  Chowan  and  Bertie 
Counties ;  enters  Albemarle  Sound  at  its  western  end.  It 
is  aliout  50  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops. 

Choya:  See  Ciiay-root. 

Chrestion  or  Chretien  do  Troyos,  kra'ti-aaii'de-trwaa' : 
mediaeval  French  poet ;  flourisheil  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  dying  toward  11!)5.  He  was  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest  of  French  poets,  and  his 
works  were  known  and  a<lmired  all  over  Europe.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Troyes,  and  to  have  pa.ssed  most  of  his  productive  period  in 
the  societv  which  gathered  at  the  court  of  the  brilliant 
Countess  Marie  of  Champagne  in  that  place.  He  was  also 
familiar,  probablv,  with  the  courts  of  t  landers,  Ilaiuault, 
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and  Alsace.  He  was  the  chief  poetic  exponent  of  the  ideals 
of  courtesy,  chivalric  love,  and  mystical  devotion,  which, 
coming  perhaps  originally  from  Provence  with  the  famous 
Eleanor  of  Poitiers,  Queen  of  France  and  then  of  England, 
were  taken  up  by  her  daughter,  Marie  of  Champagne,  and 
made  the  tests  of  virtue  at  her  court.  To  Chrestien  is  due 
in  particular  tlie  identification  of  tlie  legends  of  Celtic 
iirigin.  just  then  becoming  popular  in  Europe,  with  these 
ideals.  Gcolfroy  of  Jlonniouth  had  indeed  plainly  allowed 
chivalric  elements  to  intrude  themselves  in  his  Latin  version 
of  the  legends ;  but  Chrestien  first  made  the  identification 
complete,  and  after  his  time  the  Arthurian  and  other  Celtic 
heroes  and  heroines  were  everywhere  thought  of  as  pecul- 
iarly re])resentative  of  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  chi- 
valric society.  Chrestien's  Arthurian  poems  and  their  ap- 
])roximate  dates  are  the  following :  Tristan  (1160 ;  now  lost) ; 
Erec  el  Eiikle  (1165) ;  Le  Conte  de  la  Charrelle,  or  Lancelot 
(1170);  Le  chevnlier  an  lion,  or  Ivain  (1172) ;  Perceval,  or 
Le  Conte  de  Oraal  (1175).  Besides  these  poems  Chrestien 
iniitated  at  least  two  episodes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  that 
of  Philomela  being  preserved  to  us;  and  he  translated  into 
French  Ovid's  Ars  amatoria,  and  perhaps  his  Remedia 
amoris.  He  also  composed  one  of  the  earliest  romans 
d'aventiires,  his  Cliges  (1165),  based  upon  an  Oriental  legend 
of  a  wife  of  Solomon  stolen  Ijy  a  ruse  in  which  she  has  a  part 
herself.  For  analyses  of  the  French  romances  of  Celtic 
origin,  with  full  bibliographical  information,  see  VHistoire 
litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  sxx.  (Paris.  1888).  For  Chretien, 
see  G.  Paris,  Le  Conte  de  la  Charrette,  in  Romania,  vol.  xii.. 
p.  459  (1883) ;  W.  Forster,  Christian  von  Troyes  sammtliche 
eriudtene  ^Yerke  (Halle,  1884,  seq.).  A.  R.  Maesh. 

Chrestoiii'athy  [from  Gr.  xpi<^'''o^9fio,  a  collection  of 
choice  passages  from  authors,  as  of  things  worthy  to  be 
learned]:  xpictiSs,  useful  +  fiaBili/,  learn]:  literally,  that  which 
is  useful  to  learn.  The  Greeks  frequently  formed  common- 
place books  by  collecting  the  various  passages  to  whicli  in 
the  course  of  reading  they  had  affixed  the  mark  x  (xp'O'^'^is). 
Hence  books  of  extracts  chosen  with  a  view  to  utility  have 
received  this  name. 

Chres'tus  of  Byzaii'tiiim  :  one  of  the  most  distmguished 
pupils  of  Herodes  Atticus,  a  contemporary  of  the  Emperor 
Aurclius.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  taught 
rhetoric  witli  great  success,  having  many  distinguished  men 
among  his  hearers.  Of  his  writings  nothing  is  preserved. 
Philostratus  lias  given  notices  of  him  in  his  lives  of  the 
Sophists. 

Chrism,  krizm,  or  Chrisom,  kriz'wm  [from  Gr.  xp^o-mo,  an 
anointing;  deriv.  of  xp^""-  anoint.  Doublet  of  cream]:  an 
ointment  or  oil,  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Oriental  Churches  in  the  conse- 
cration of  chalices,  altar-stones,  and  churches,  in  the  blessing 
of  the  water  for  baptism,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  baptism, 
confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unction.  In  the  R.  C. 
Church  it  is  a  nii.\t  ure  of  oil  and  balsam,  but  in  the  Eastern 
it  contains  over  forty  ingredients. 

Christ  [0.  Eng.  crist,  from  Lat.  Ghristus,  Gr.  xp'o'Tds, 
anointed ;  deriv.  of  xp^tiv.  anoint ;  a  translation  of  Heb. 
mdshlax,  messiah] :  a  word  wliich  was  at  first  a  title  of  our 
Saviour,  now  in  general  use  as  part  of  his  name.  As  kings 
were  anointed  on  being  called  to  their  offices,  so  the  Saviour 
was  anointed  (Acts  x.  38)  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power."  This  anointing  signifies  a  consecration  or  setting 
apart  for  a  peculiar  work.  For  the  historical  account  of 
Cnrist,  see  Jksus  ;  for  an  account  of  the  doctrines  held  with 
regard  to  Christ's  nature,  see  Christology. 

Christ,  krist,  Wilhelm,  von :  Greek  scholar ;  b.  in 
Geis.setdieira,  (fermany,  Aug.  2,  1831 ;  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versil  y  of  Munich  since  1861.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  Metrik  der  Griechen  und  Romer  (1879.  2d  edit.);  text 
editions  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  and  31<'faplii/sics:  Homer's 
Iliad,  Willi  prolegomena  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1884);  Ilislon/ of 
Greek  Literature  (vol.  vii.  of  I.  Milller's  Ilandliaek  'der 
classischen  Alterthumsirissensrha  ft ,  2d  eclit.  isill ).  Author 
of  a  great  numlier  of  valuable  articles  in  the  publications 
of  the  .Munich  Academy,  Alfred  Gudeman. 

Cliri.s(iulcl'|>Iiiaiis  (liter.,  brothers  of  Christ);  a  religious 
body  originating  in  the  U.  S.  about  1855,  with  John 
Tlioma.s,  M.I).,  a  man  of  English  birth,  after  whom  the  sect 
is  sometimes  called  Thomasitcs.  They  attach  eipial  impor- 
tance to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  believe  that  the' 
intention  of  the  Creator  is  to  recall  to  immortal  life  .all 
who  love  him  in  tiiis  life,  and  with  them  to  people  this 


world.  All  who  have  not  caught  the  immortal  principle 
perish  in  death.  They  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
devil.  Christ,  they  believe,  is  the  Son  of  God,  deriving 
from  the  Deity  moral  perfection,  but  from  his  mother  the 
conunon  nature  of  Adam.  They  ascribe  to  him  the  three- 
fold cliaracter  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  The  first  office 
he  fulfilled  by  his  life  and  death  on  earth ;  as  jiriest  he  now 
mediates  before  the  Deity;  and  as  king  he  will  return  to 
earth  and  reign  from  tlie  throne  of  David  over  the  glorified 
world.  This  denomination  is  small  in  numbers ;  its  monthly 
organ.  The  Christadelphian,  is  published  in  Bii-mingham, 
England ;  the  exposition  of  its  views  may  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  Thomas  and  of  Robert  Roberts. 

Cliristchlirch ;  a  borough  and  seaport  of  Hampshire, 
England  ;  on  the  English  Channel  and  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  formed  by  the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour;  33  miles  by 
rail  S.  W.  of  Southampton  (see  map  of  England,  rcf.  14-H). 
Here  is  a  priory  church,  founded  as  an  Angustinian  priory 
by  Flanbard,  dean  of  Ohristchurch,  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  is  over  300  feet  long  by  100  across  the  transept. 
Christchurch  has  several  breweries,  but  the  former  noted 
manufacture  of  fusee-chains  for  watches  is  no  longer  carried 
on.  The  borough,  which  includes  Bournemouth  (q.  v.),  re- 
turns one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
borough  (1891),  53,300 ;  of  municipality,  3,994. 

Christelliircll ;  a  town  of  New  Zealand  ;  capital  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury ;  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  7 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Lyt- 
telton,  which  is  its  port,  and  by  telegrajjh  with  nearly  all 
the  leading  towns.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop, 
and  has  a  college.  Pop.  (1881)  15,213;  with  Sydenham  and 
suburbs,  30,970;  (1896)  with  suburbs,  51,330. 

Christ,  Pictures  of:  The  New  Testament  contains  no 
hint  at  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  double 
tradition  which  soon  began  to  form  was  evidently  based, 
not  on  actual  knowledge,  but  on  the  projihetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  the  persecuted  C'liui'ch  imagin- 
ing Christ  as  the  suffering  Messiah,  in  accordance  with  Ps. 
xxii.  and  Isa.  liii. ;  the  victorious  Church  as  the  glorified 
Messiah,  in  accordance  with  Ps.  xlv.  and  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Of  formal  descriptions  three  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
none  of  them  has  any  real  value.  The  first  is  found  in 
a  Latin  letter  which  pretends  to  have  been  written  by  Pub- 
lius  Lentidus,  "  president  of  the  pieople  of  Jenisalem  '  and  a 
contempfirary  of  Pilate.  It  was  first  discovered  in  a  manu- 
scri])t  copy  of  the  works  of  Anselm,  and  is  certainly  not 
older  than  the  fourth  century.  A  second  description  is 
found  in  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus  (Ep.  ad.  Theoph. 
Imp.  de  venerandis  imaffinibits)  from  the  eighth  century, 
and  a  third  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Nice[)horus  (i.  40) 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  AW  those  descriptions  agree 
in  deiiicting  Christ  as  having  florid  or  reddish  hair  parted 
down  tlie  middle  of  the  crown,  Vjlue  eyes,  and  forked  beard. 
Finally,  two  portraits  of  Christ  are  spoken  of.  Eusebius 
tells  us  (Hist.  Ercl.  i.  13)  of  a  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  King  Abgai-us  of  Osroene,  and  when  repeating 
this  story  Moses  Choronensis  adds  (Hist.  Arm.  ii.  30-33) 
that  Christ  sent  his  portrait  to  Abgarus.  Both  Rome  and 
Genoa  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  the  genuine  portrait. 
Another  portrait  of  Christ  became  imprinted  on  the  silken 
handkerchief  of  Veronica  when  she  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  face  while  he  was  carrying  his  cross  to  Golgotha. 
That  [lortrait,  too,  has  multiplied,  and  several  cities  claim 
to  have  the  genuine  one.  See  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  East- 
lake,  2'lie  History  of  our  Lord  in  Works  of  Art  (London, 
1865). 

Christian  II.:  King  of  Denmark  ;  li.  in  Nyborg.  Fiincn, 
July  2,  1481.  He  began  to  reign  in  1513,  and  married 
Isabella,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1515.  In 
1520  he  invaded  .Sweden,  which  he  partially  conquered.  He 
usurped  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  abuse<l  his  power  with 
cruelly,  but  he  was  expelled  by  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1522.  His 
Danish  sidijects  also  revolted,  deposed  him,  an<l  elected  his 
uncle,  Freilerick  I.,  king  in  1523.  Christian  retired  to 
Flanders,  and  returned  with  an  army  in  1531,  but  was  de- 
feated and  kept  in  prison  until  his  ileath,  Jan.  25, 1559.  See 
BehnnaiiM,  A'otu/  Cliristiern  IL,  Historic  (1815). 

Christian  IV.;  King  of  Denmark;  b.  in  Frederiksborg, 
Zecland,  Apr.  12,  1577;  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederick 
II.,  who  died  in  1588.  He  became  in  1625  the  commander 
of  the  Protestant  armies  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  against 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  his  campaigns  were  unfortunate 
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ami  lie  save  up  the  leadership  to  Gustavtis  Adolphiis, 
Bfter  havini;  been  dcfeatcil  in  1026  by  the  imperialist  Gen. 
Tilly  at  Ijiiltcr.  He  wujri'il  war  ajcaiiist  Sweileii  finiii  IGll 
to  liil:!  and  a^rain  friiin  Xt'A'.i  to  H>4'>.  llcwasan  alile  nilcr, 
unil  prornotc'il  tlu'  ti'aiU^  of  tliu  Iliinse  towns  willi  Denmark, 
iinil  tlio  lileniry  and  scientitic  growth  of  his  country.  He 
became  evi-ntually  an  lieroic  figure  in  Deiinuirk,  andsc-verul 
cities  of  Norway  |)erpetuate  his  name.  D.  in  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  28, 1G48.  See  Rasmus  Nyerup,  Charakttristik  af  Kung 
Ch-Ulinn  IV.,  1816. 

Cliristinii  VII.:  King  of  Denmark;  b.  Jan.  29.  1749; 
son  of  l-"ro(k'ri(k  \'.  His  mother  was  Louisa,  a  (laughter  of 
George  II.  of  England.  He  began  to  reign  in  .Ian..  1766, 
and  married  his  cousin  Caroline  Matilda,  a  sister  of  (i<'orge 
in.  of  Kiigland,  in  the  same  year.  His  physician,  Struen- 
see,  obtained  the  chief  power  in  177(J,  and  was  supported 
by  the  favor  of  the  (pieen,  but  he  was  unpopular  with  the  na- 
tion. Christian  \'ll.  was  so  feeble  and  nutrbid  that  he  was 
incapable  of  reigning,  D.  Mar.  Vd.  1808.  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Krederick  VI.,  who  had  been  regent  since  1784. 

Christian  VIII.:  King  of  Denmark:  b.  Sept.  18,  1786; 
cousin  of  Frederick  VI,  lie  was  chosen  King  of  Xorway  in 
1814,  but  being  unable  to  defend  it  against  Bcrnadotte,  who 
invaded  Norwav,  he  abdicated  in  Oct.,  1814.  He  succeeded 
Frederick  VI.  in  Denmark  in  18:39.  and  d,  Jan,  20,1848, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  VII, 

Christian  IX.:  King  of  Denmark;  b.  Apr.  8,  1818;  as- 
cended the  thione  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in  1863  by 
virtue  of  a  London  protocol  of  1852,  which  conferred  the 
right  of  succession  after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Old- 
enburg upon  the  house  of  Gliicksburg.  The  Sclileswig-Uol- 
steiii  ditliculty  culminated  soon  after  his  accession,  and  he 
found  himself  involved  in  war  with  Prussia  and  Austria, 
those  two  powers  having  resolved  on  a  joint  occupation  of 
the  disputed  territory.  Denmark  was  completely  defeated, 
and  Christian  was  forced  to  renounce  all  claims  to  Schles- 
wig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  A  new  constitution  went 
into  ell'ect  in  isfiij.     As  a.  ruler  he  has  been  un|iopular. 

Christian  Conimission,  or,  more  fully.  The  I'liited 
States  Christian  Commission  :  a  great  organization  in  the 
Xorlliern  U.  S.  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  organized  Nov. 
14,  1861,  at  New  York.  Its  work  was  designed  to  supplement 
that  of  the  great  Sanitaiy  Commission,  for  while  the  object 
of  the  latter  was  more  especially  the  care  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tlu'  national  armies,  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
and  sick,  etc,  the  (.'hrislian  Commission  also  gave  esjiecinl 
attention  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  troops,  co-operating 
with  the  chaplains,  while  the  Sanitary  Commission  more 
especially  co-operated  with  the  medical  officers  of  the  army. 
The  Christian  Commission  was  first  proposed  by  .Mr.  Vin- 
cent Collyer.  of  New  York,  and  originated  by  a  call  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York  (Sept.  28. 
1801)  upon  all  sindlar  associations  in  the  North  to  unite  in 
this  great  undertaking.  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia. 
was  its  president  until  its  affaii-s  were  wouikI  up  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Its  disbursements  were  valued  at  about  i?5,000,- 
000.     See  Moss,  Annals  of  the  Chrisfian  Commiasion. 

Christian  Coniiection:  See  Christians. 

Christiaiicv.  Isaac  P.:  b.  at  Jamestown.  ^lonlgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Mai-.  12,  1812;  went  to  Monroe,  Jlicli..  in  18:^6, 
and  was  admittcil  to  the  bar  in  that  place  in  18:18;  wjis  a 
delegate  to  the  Free-soil  convention  which  nominated  Mar- 
tin Van  I'uren  to  the  piesidencv,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republican  parly  in  Jlichigan;  served  two  terms 
in  the  Michigan  Senate;  was  editor  for  a  year  of  the  Jlon- 
Toe  Coiiiiiieirial,  and  in  1807  was  elected  a  judge  <if  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  .State;  was  re-elected  in  1865  and  again 
in  1873.  In  Jan..  1875,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Resigned  Feb.  10.  1879.  and  was  U.  S,  minister 
to  Peru  1879-81,     I).  .Sept.  8,  1890. 

Christian  Endeavor,  YorxG  People's  Society  of:  an 
organized  religious  movement,  which  numbers  within  its 
ranks  a  million  and  a  halt  young  |ieople  of  both  sexes. 
The  lirsl  .societvwas  started  in  theSVilliston  Congregational 
church  of  Poriland,  Me.,  on  Feb,  2,  1881.  After  a  period 
of  Sjiecial  religious  interest,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  F. 
E.  Clark,  called  his  young  people  together  and  presented  to 
them  the  constitution  of  a  society  called  the  Yuiniii  Piupli-'s 
Hocietii  i)f  Vhri.itiiin  Endmior,  wXnch  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  used  now  by  25,000  societies  in  all  jiarts  of 
the  world.  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  a  purely 
religious  organization,  though  there  may  be  social  features, 
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literary  features,  and  musical  features  connected  with  it.  In 
fact,  the  society  is  meant  to  do  anything  that  the  church 
wishes  to  have  it  do.  The  scope  of  its  energies  is  almost 
limitles.s.  It  may  relieve  the  destitute,  visit  the  sick,  fur- 
nish flowers  for  the  pulpit,  replenish  the  missionarv  treasu- 
ries, build  up  the  Sunday-school,  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
temperance  cause,  preach  a  While-Cross  crusade.  The  in- 
sj)iration  for  all  these  manifold  forms  of  service  comes  from 
tlie  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which  is  always  a  vital  matter 
in  a  Christian  Kndeavor  society.  The  prayiT-meeling  pledge, 
while  no  uniformity  of  language  is  insisted  upon,  binds  the 
young  disciple  to  daily  private  devotions,  to  loyal  support  of 
his  own  church,  and  to  attendance  upon  and  ]>artieipati(m 
in  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  "  unless  prevented  by  a  reason 
which  he  can  conscientiously  give  to  his  Master."  This  iier- 
haps  is  the  most  vital  and  important  thing  in  the  society. 
It  has  rejuvenated  and  revived  the  young  people's  prayer- 
meeting  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  lias  poured  new  life 
into  the  other  services  of  the  church.  The  monthly  conse- 
cration meeting,  at  which  the  roll  is  called  and  the  iiiembei-s 
answer  to  their  names,  is  also  a  very  serious  and  important 
nu'etiiig,  and  shows  wdio  are  faithful  to  their  covenant  vows. 
There  is  no  central  authority  or  board  of  control.  The 
United  Society  of  Christian  Kndeavor,  with  trustees  from 
the  various  evangelical  denominations,  is  simply  a  bureau 
of  information.  Every  local  society  is  entirely  controlled 
by  its  own  church  and  denomination.  The  interdeiiomin.i- 
tional  features  of  the  moveiiient  are  also  most  im]iortant, 
since  the  conventions  bring  the  young  peo|)le  together  from 
every  Statt;  and  province  in  North  Ameri<'a,  and  from  at 
lea,s|  thirty  evangelical  denominations.  Students  of  Church 
history  have  declared  that  more  than  anything  else  this 
movement  has  promoted  practical  Christian  fraternity  and 
co-operation  in  all  the  denominations,  though  it  does  not 
strive  for  organic  unity.  The  annual  international  conven- 
tions of  this  organization  have  been  remarkable  gatherings, 
surpassing  in  size  any  religious  conventions  that  have  ever 
been  lu'Ul,  the  convention  of  1892  bringing  together  in  New 
York  40,000  young  people,  and  inspiring  them  with  unlim- 
ited eiithusia.sm  for  future  w^irk.  The  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation leads  in  the  number  of  societies,  but  is  closelv  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Disci- 
ples, while  in  many  other  denominations  there  are  quite  as 
many  societies  in  proportion  to  their  size  as  in  those  enu- 
merated, TiiK  Epwortb  Leahie  (7.  V.)  is  a  similar  organi- 
zation, confined  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Fra.N(is  K,  Clark, 

Christian  Era:  the  great  era  from  which  all  Christian 
nations  compute  their  time;  once  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Chri.sl.  Hut.  according  to  some 
of  the  best  authorities,  Christ  was  born  on  Ajir.  5,  four 
years  before  the  commencement  of  our  era  (otiiers  say  on 
t)ec.  25,  four  or  five  years  before  that  timc!).  The  practice 
of  reckoning  time  from  the  (suppo.sed)  birth  of  Christ  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Christian  Chiiiih 
until  the  sixth  century,  when  Dionysius,  surnamed  the 
Little  (Exiguus),  a  monk  of  Syria,  first  made  u.seof  it,  about 
.527  a.  d.  It  was  soon  after  introduced  into  Italy,  and  into 
France  in  the  following  century.  The  first  instiince  record- 
ed of  its  being  employed  in  England  was  in  680.  But  t  he 
practice  did  not  become  univei-sal  throughout  Christendom 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Christia'nia.  or  Kristiania  (Norw.  jiron.  kris-tei'-aa- 
nee-a) :  the  e.ipital  of  Norway  and  of  the  slift  of  the  sjime 
name:  pictures(|uely  situated  in  a  valley  and  at  the  head  of 
the  navigable  Christ iania  Fiord,  about  .55  miles  from  the  sea  ; 
hit.  of  oliscrvalory,  .59  .55  N.,  Ion.  10  4:!  F.  (see  map  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  rcf.  10-C).  The  environs  of  the  city  are 
beautiful,  and  visitors  who  approach  it  by  the  fionl  pass 
through  magnilicent  scenery.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a 
citailel,  a  royal  palace,  a  great  arsenal,  a  town-hall,  two  the- 
aters, an  exchange,  an  asylum  f(U'  lunatics,  and  a  university 
fotiiuled  in  1811,  which  has  a  library  of  2.50.000  volumes. 
The  numberof  students  in  1890  was  l,.5;i7.  Connected  with 
the  university  is  an  astronomical  observatory.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  gla.s,s,  soap,  etc.  The  com- 
merce is  considerable.  In  188!)  2,120  ves.sels  entered  the 
|)ort,  and  1,407  cleared.  It  is  the  port  of  the  Thingvalla 
line  to  the  V.  S.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  timber, 
ice,  and  fish;  The  harbor  and  fiord  arc  closed  by  ice  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  It  is  a  bishoj/s  see,  and 
was  founded  in  1624  bv  Christian  IV.  on  the  site  of  the 
liiini.d  nival  eilv  of  <  )>lo,      l'o|,.  1  |S!i|  1  1.5(1.4.|4. 
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Christianity :  the  religion  nf  those  who  apeept  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  that  is  the  Christ,  promised  of 
old  to  Israel.  It  is  now  the  dominant  religion  in  Europe 
(Turkey  excepted),  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Australia,  Southern  Africa,  and  many  islands,  and  is  nuiking 
steady  progress  in  the  otlier  piirls  of  the  earth.  It  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  large  numlier  of  ]iarticular  churches,  sects, 
denominations,  which  may  be  classified  in  three  large 
groups  :  Mie  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  Oriental  Churches, 
including  the  Greek  Church ;  and  other  Churches,  mainly 
those  grouped  under  the  name  Protestant.  The  aggregate 
nominally  Christian  population  of  the  earth  exceeds  400,- 
000.000.  Of  these,  somewhat  more  than  half  are  Roman 
Catholics,  more  tlian  one-fourth  Protestants,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  connected  with  the  Oriental  Churches.  There  is 
no  I'oom  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  those 
Christian  bodies  or  opinions  that  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional, nor  even  to  discuss  the  differential  characteristics  of 
the  various  churches.  For  these,  see  Eastern  Churches, 
Greek  Church,  Komax  Catholic  Church,  Protestantism, 
Reformation',  and  the  names  of  the  various  denominations 
and  movements.  There  are  certain  things  which  most 
Cliristians  of  ditferent  names  have  in  common,  and  to  these 
we  must  now  confine  our  attention. 

Its  lii'Uttion  toother  Kelkiiims. — Christianity  is  monothe- 
istic, in  distinction  from  all  polytheistic,  pantheistic,  nature- 
woi'shiping,oragnostic  religions.  Itclaimsto  be  of  divincori- 
gin.  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  its  having  come  into 
existence  through  the  providential  guiding  of  the  ordinary 
forces  of  nature  and  the  human  si)irit.  liul  also  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  the  product  of  divine  spiritual  operations  that 
transcend  what  we  commonly  call  nature.  In  other  words, 
it  claims  to  be  a  supernatural  religion.  Professing  thus 
to  be  no  product  of  the  human  intellect,  and  acknowl- 
edging no  author  but  the  Being  wliom  it  sets  before  us  as 
the  object  of  worsliip,  it  claims  to  be  the  only  true  religion, 
and  is  consequently  exclusive;  that  is  to  say,  il  admits  of 
no  compromise  witli  any  other  religious  system.  But  it  does 
not  claim  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  good  in  other  sys- 
tems, or  that  no  adherents  of  other  systems  are  true  worship- 
ers of  the  one  true  God. 

To  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel  it  stands  in  peculiar  re- 
lations, claiming  for  its  own  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
the  New.  Thoonly  logical  ]iosition  for  Christianity  to  take 
here,  though  not  all  Christians  take  it,  is  that  Christianity 
is  itself  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel,  in  a  changed  dis]icusa- 
tion,  adapting  it  to  new  conditions;  and  that  the  present 
religion  of  the  Jews  is  a  less  correct  branch  of  the  same  an- 
cient religion.  Historically.  Mohammedanism  is  a  shoot — 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view  a  corrupt  shoot — from  the 
same  root. 

t'ltristittnitii  (ifn  Ri- I'eatnl  Bet ig ion. — Christians  hold  that 
Goil.  in  addition  to  his  ])rovi(lential  manifestation  of  him- 
self in  nature  and  in  human  history,  makes  a  spiritual  rev- 
elation of  himself  to  men  in  three  different  forms ;  in  tlie. 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  .spiritual 
illumination  and  guidance  of  individuals,  and  in  spiritual 
supervision  of  the  acts  and  traditions  of  the  Churcli  in  its 
organic  character.  Protestants  regard  the  first  of  these 
three  as  supreme;  the  hierarchical  churches  exalt  the 
third;  among  men  of  certain  types  of  thinking,  or  among 
very  dilTeii-ul  men  of  certain  types  of  feeling,  the  second  is 
made  pr'omlncnt. 

Salvation  in  tlin  Cliristian  System. — For  the  vaiuous  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  see  such  articles  as  those  on 
<ioD,  Incarnation.  Chri.stoi.ogy,  Jesus  Christ,  Holy  Ghost, 
Grace,  Atonement,  Justification,  Imputation.  Sanctifi- 
(^atio.v,  etc.  So  tar  as  men  are  concerned,  its  central  idea  is 
tliat  men  are  lost,  and  need  to  be  saved. 

Man  is  represented  as  involved  in  misery,  incapacitated 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  liable  to  punishment  for  sin  in  a 
future  .state.  In  its  teachings  concerning  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  the  do<-trine  of  the  atonement  claims  special 
attention — a  doctrine  taught  in  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  pa- 
Iriarchid  and  .Icwish  dispensations,  as  well  as  by  the  words 
of  the  liilile.  Jlan  biing  ullerly  incapal)le  of  effecting  his 
own  deliverance.  Goil  sent  his  Son  to  save  sinners,  to  make 
them  holy  ami  iiartakere  of  eternal  life.  By  Cnitarians  and 
others  who  do  not  accept  the  above  view,  atonement  or  rec- 
onciliation with  God  is  made  to  depend  on  rei)entance, 
while  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  represented  as  an  ex- 
ample to  us  of  oliediencc,  virtue,  goodness,  and  beneficence, 
under  most  trying  circumstances;  in  which  view  the  doc- 
trines of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  imputed   righteousness 


fall  to  the  ground.  These  doctrines,  however,  are  held  by 
most  of  those  who  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  generally  received  doctrine  as  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  grace  is  a  part  of  the  system  of 
Christianity  on  which  very  important  differences  of  opinion 
subsist,  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  grace  to  individual 
men.  Such  are  the  differences  concerning  election,  and  con- 
cerning man's  ability  or  inability  to  exercise  saving  faith  of 
himself.  But  by  Christians  generally  the  relation  of  the 
believer  to  Christ  and  his  faith  in  Christ  are  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God,  the  third  person  of  the 
Godheail.     See  Calvinism  and  Arminianism. 

Salvation  is  viewed  as  beginning  in  regeneration,  and  as- 
carried  on  in  sanctification,  and  all  its  joys  as  coruieeted 
with  the  progress  of  sanctification  in  this  life  or  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  Faith  in  Christ  can  not  be  unaccom- 
panied with  repentance;  though  believers  are  holy  in  con- 
trast to  what  they  once  were,  yet  there  is  none  in  this  life 
free  from  sin,  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents  being  still  the 
active  enemy  of  men.  Responsibility  belongs  to  human 
nature ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  come  may  be 
considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  doctrine  of  natural  re- 
ligion, as  may  also  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  but 
the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  these  doctrines  belongs 
to  the  Christian  religion. 

Of  the  moral  element  of  Christianity  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  state  that  it  is  harmonious  with  the  doctrinal  part  and 
inseparable  from  it;  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  the  moral  atlriliules  of  God,  and 
is  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  it 
is  divisible  into  two  great  parts — one  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  other  of  the  love  of  man. 

Among  what  are  termed  the  means  of  grace,  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  system,  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Bible  first  claims  attention  as  the  means  of  conver- 
sion and  of  edification,  the  instrument  by  which  salvation 
is  begun  and  carried  on.  The  ordinances  of  worship,  prayer, 
and  sacraments  are  means  of  grace,  concerning  the  relative- 
importance  of  which,  as  compareil  with  the  other  means, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The  same  re- 
mark ajiplies  also  to  the  combination  of  Christians  info  an 
organized  body  with  its  own  system  of  Church  government 
and  discipline. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  is  supported  by  many  different 
eviilcnces.  independent,  but  mutually  corroborative.  It  ap- 
peals to  reason,  and  denumds  to  have  its  claims  examined. 
Nor  is  there  any  faith  where  there  is  not  a  mental  conviction 
arrived  at  by  reasoning,  direct  or  indirect.  See  Apolouet- 
irs  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Revised  liy  W.  J.  I'.eecher. 

Christiiiii  Reformed  Clnirelies;  See  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Cliristians.  or  Cliristian  Conneetion  :  the  resultant  of 
several  distinct  and  independent  movement.s.  1.  In  North 
Carolina  Jind  Virginia,  in  1792.  James  (CKelly  and  twenty 
or  thirty  ministers  and  above  1,000  members  withdrew  from 
the  recently  formed  Methodist  Episcopal  ChunOi,  in  opposi- 
tion to  wli'at  they  considered  the  unwarranted  assumption 
of  the  eiiiscopate'liy  Coke  and  Asbury.  At  their  first  con- 
ference, Dec.  2.1,  ifoa.  they  informally  discussed  the  princi- 
ples since  characteristic  of  their  movement.  At  the  second 
conference,  Aug.  4,  1794,  they  all  agreed  that  they  sliould 
"  be  known  only  as  Christians,  and  should  acknowledge  no 
head  over  the  Ciiurch  but  Christ,  and  should  have  no  creed 
or  discipline  liut  the  Bible."  2.  In  New  England,  Aliiier 
Jones.  Jl.  I).,  left  the  Baptists  and  earnestly  advocated  siini- 
lar  priiiclpli'S.  He  organized  the  first  churches  in  New 
Eni:lanil  to  assume  no  name  but  Christian  at  Lyndon.  Vt., 
in  Sept.,  1800,  at  Bradfcu-d,  Vt..  in  1«02,  and  at'  Piernuml. 
N.  H..  and  Haverhill.  Mass.,  in  180a.  8.  In  Apr..  IMH. 
a  peculiar  manifestation  of  religions  excitement,  known 
as  '•the  falling  exercise."  appeared  in  Southern  Ken- 
tuckv.  and  it  and  the  accompanying  revival  s]iirit  spread  in 
all  directions.  In  May  it  reached  100  miles  norlliward  into 
tlie  Presbyterian  chu'rclies  at  Cimeridge  and  Concord  in 
Bourbon  and  Nicholas  Counties,  then  under  tlu'  pastoial 
care  of  BartcJii  W.  Stone.  His  u.sual  "May  meeting,"  last- 
ing several  day.s,  was  attended  liy  2,r)00  people,  many  from 
distant  States,' anil  huudr<^ds  were  converted.  'I'his  famous 
Caneriilge  revival  conliuiied  several  years  and  spread  over 
several  Stales,  and  is  considered  the  h'islorical  liegiuniiig  of 
a  half  dozen  different  denominations.     The  religious  eiithu- 
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siasni  and  C'liiistian  fellowship  liroke  over  the  usual  denom- 
iiiatiiiiial  limits  uf  those  days,  and  Christians  ol'  the  most 
diverse  ereeds  wore  fieely  fel'lowshiped  by  the  yoiinj;  minis- 
ters who  led  in  the  work.  This  resulted  in  "  heixsy  "  trials 
and  the  fonnation  of  a  new  presliytery.  But.  suon  fii'idini,' 
that  Ihov  had  ceased  to  be  Presbyterians,  they  disbanded  on 
June  2><',  1.S04,  and  published  a  nniipie  docunient  called  Tlic 
Lnxl  Will  mid  Texlamrnt  iif  tin'  S/in'iii/tii/d  /'ri-xhyli-n/.  in 
which  they  discarded  denominational  names  and  doctrinal 
standards. 

As  a  basis  of  universal  Christian  fellowship  for  the  re- 
union of  the  divided  Churcli  they  make  "  Christian  character 
theonlv  test  of  membersliip"  and  "  individual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  the  riijlit  of  all."  .\t  first  they  did  not 
think  of  a  se]iarate  ecclesiastical  ori^anization.  but  worked 
like  Wesley  and  .Mooily  within  existing;  churches,  seekinf?  to 
destroy  sectarianism  by  destroyinj;  its  fruits.  In  the  South 
their  conferences  at  first  had  neither  iiresidents  nor  secre- 
taries; but  after  a  time  "a  scribe  was  appointed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  mectinfc."  but  at  the  adjonrinneiit  he 
destroved  his  minutes  lest  they  become  laws  for  the  Church. 
They  bcKan  everywhere  to  erect  "  mi-ctiufj-liouses  fi'ce  I'm- 
all  ministers  of  tlie  gospel."  but  linally,  bciufj  excluded  from 
these  as  well  as  other  church  ho\iscs.  they  were  compidlcd  to 
organize.  In  189:S  they  had  more  than  l.oOO  ministers.  l.COO 
churches,  and  loO.OOO  adult  and  active  members.  They  are 
stron<;est  in  Ohio.  Xew  York,  and  Indiana,  which  include 
about  one-half  their  mendii-rship.  Their  churches  are 
mainly  in  rich  farnnng  communities  and  luit  many  in 
cities.  They  have  ten  institutions  of  learning  under  their 
general  ])atroMase.  ami  a  missiun  work  in  Japan  since  If^ST. 
In  mri  Elias  Smith,  a  Haplist  pastor  at  Portsmouth. 
y.  II..  met  Abner  Jones  and  accepted  his  views,  and  after- 
ward led  his  church  over  to  the  new  name  and  moveinent. 
In  180.)  Smith  began  the  nublication  of  the  (iirix/innn 
Magazine  Rel-ietver  and  Heiigioux  in/i'/ligeiici'i;  which  con- 
tiinied  two  years.  On  Sei>t.  1,  ISOS,  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H., 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Ili-rald  iif  diispcl  LihiTttj, 
which  after  several  changes  of  location  is  now  ladjlished  at 
Dayton,  ()..  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  regular  religious 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S.,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  Christian 
Publishing  Association,  at  Uayton,  0.,  also  issues  Sunday- 
school  and  other  publications.  They  elsewhere  i)ublish 
several  papers.  They  have  no  uniform  system  of  doctrine 
or  ritual,  ordain  women  to  the  ministry,  and  have  steadily 
refused  to  accept  any  doctrinal  basis  or  statement  cither 
for  III-  against  the  Trinity,  etc.  In  the  practice  of  the  or- 
dinances there  is  the  same  li1)erly  and  diversity,  modified 
of  course  by  loc;il  influences.  In  goverinnent  their  churches 
are  purely  independent,  but  usually  are  a.s,socialed  in  con- 
ferences.' Several  of  these  in  oni^  or  more  Stales  combine 
to  form  State  conferences  or  associations  or  conventions; 
and  these,  all  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  are  represcnteil  in  the 
Anu'ri<-an  Christian  Convention,  which  meets  (luadrennially. 
At  the  session  of  the  body  in  Cincinnati  in  1H.")4  resolu- 
tions pertaining  to  the  slavery  (piestiou  offended  the  South- 
ern delegates,  most  of  whom  withdrew  and  formed  "The 
(ieneral  Christian  Convention,"  under  the  leadership  of  W. 
15.  Wellons;  but  soon  after  the  war  friendly  relations  vyore 
resumed  and  fratermd  visits  were  exchanged.  Commission- 
ers from  the  ireneral  convention  were  jiresent  at  the  .session 
of  the  \.  C.  C.  at  Marion,  Ind.,  in  IS'.IO;  and,  as  no  law  of 
either  body  hindereil.  they  were  received  to  seats  with  the 
<lelegales  from  other  sections,  but  for  prudential  reasons 
chose  to  vote  only  on  those  questions  likely  to  be  approved 
by  their  own  people.  Their  general  convention  will  be  pre- 
served coordnnite  with  that  of  New  Knglaiul  Christian  Ccm- 
vention  and  various  Stale  associations,  while  the  churches 
and  ministers  are  co-operating  more  ami  more  fully  in  inis- 
sionarv.  educational,  and  evangelistic  work. 

In  ifSilO  delegates  from  the  Christian  Union  were  wel- 
comed to  seats,  and  hopes  are  yet  entertained  of  a  full  amal- 
gamation of  these  people  with  such  similar  principles. 

.Vccording  to  the  census  of  IMilll.  the  Christian  Coiuiection 
had  in  the  U.S.  1.424  churches,  with  1():!.732  commiuiicants. 
and  church  property  valued  at  $1,774,202.  See  Chkistia.v 
Union  CiHR(-ni-;s  and  DisciPLfis  of  Christ. 

E.  A.  Dk  Vork. 

Cliris'tiiiiisnnd,  or  KristiansaiKl  (.Vorw.  pron.  kristiie- 
aiin-sa'and):  a  fortified  .seanort-town  of  Norway;  near  its 
sout hern  extremity  anil  on  the  Skager-Hack :  about  100  miles 
S.  W.  of  Christiania  (see  map  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  ref. 
12-B).    It  has  a  good  harbor,  at  the  entra'noe  of  which  is  the 


beautiful  island  Oddcro.  Ship-building  and  fishing  are  the 
principal  industries.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  capital  of 
a  stift  of  the  same  name.  Timber,  salmon,  etc..  are  exported 
hence.     Pop.  (1891)  of  town,  12,541 ;  of  stift,  359.416. 

Cliristiiiiisborg :  a  fortified  town  on  the  Jold  Coast,  West 
Africa:  oceu|]ied  by  Great  Britain  since  1850. 

Cliristiiiiisburg:  capital  of  r.Iontgomory  c  ..  Va.  (for  lo- 
cation of  countv,  see  map  of  Virginia,  ref.  7-1));  on  Xorf. 
and  West.  K.  H. ;'  86  miles  W.  of  Lynchburg ;  2.200  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  has  a  fennde  college,  an  academy,  tobacco 
and  shoe  factories.  Pop.  of  district  of  this  name  (1880)  4,773 ; 
(1890)5.215. 

Chri-stiuit  Science:  See  Science,  C'hristun. 

Clirislians  of  St.  John:  a  name  mistakenly  ajiplied  to 
the  JIaxii.kans  or  ilENUAiTKS  (7.  c). 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas:  a  body  of  Christians  found 
in  the  soullurn  part  of  tlie  Malabar  coa.st  of  India.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  Christians  are  the  desceiidantsof  the  con- 
verts of  the  ajiostle  Thomas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
India,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  sect  originated  from  a  Nes- 
torian  colony,  and  was  in  the  sixth  century  in  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  Xestorian  Church  of  Western  .\sia.  When 
the  Portuguese  lan<led  in  India  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
numliered  about  1G.(K)0  families,  but  was  in  a  very  poor  con- 
dition. In  1599  the  Jesuits  attempted  the  conversion  of 
this  people  to  the  Roman  obedience.  A  connection  with  the 
papal  .see  was  established,  but  in  IG.iS  most  of  the  converts 
broke  loose  from  the  Roman  ClinnOi.  There  was  anciently, 
it  would  seem,  more  than  one  sect  among  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas.  According  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  they  ari.  at  present 
both  socially  and  morally  much  debased,  though  they  were 
once  the  doininant  class  in  Malabar.  They  are  now  found 
principally  in  Travaneore.  Attention  was  first  called  in 
modern  times  to  this  interesting  people  by  Dr.  Claudius  Bu- 
chanan, a  mi.ssionary  of  the  Cliurch  of  iMiglainl  in  India, 
whose  Star  in  the  East  was  a  jiopular  work  on  missions  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  lieginning  <d'  the  pres- 
ent. See  James  Hough's  Jlislorg  uf  (  /irisfianily  in  India 
(4  vols.,  1839-45),  passim.  Uevised  by  W.  S.  Perky. 

Christianstad,  or  Kristianstad :  a  town  of  Sweden ; 
capital  of  alaenof  its  own  name;  on  the  river  llelge,  about 
9  miles  from  its  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  207  miles  S.  W. 
of  Stockholm  (see  map  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  ref.  14-E). 
It  has  broad  streets  and  wooden  houses.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  immense  alum-works  at  Andrarum  (5.000  tons  annually). 
It  has  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  fine  church:  also  manu- 
fa<-tures  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics  and  glove.s.  Pop.  10,- 
700:  of  laen(1891)  221.097. 

Christianstcd.  or  Kassiii;  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
of  SI.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies;  on  the  northeast  coast  (see 
map  of  West  Indies,  ref.  G-K1.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is 
defended  by  a  fort.  Theheadrpiartersof  the  Danish  West  Iml- 
ies  were  removed  hence  to  St.  Thomas  in  1871.      Pop.  5,127. 

Christiansiind.  or  Kristiansiind :  a  seaport-town  of 
Norwnv  :  on  three  islaiuls.  which  inclose  its  harbor.  It  is 
in  the"  district  of  Romsdal.  and  85  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Trondhjem  (see  map  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  ref.  7-B). 
The  trade  is  good,  and  fishing"  is  largely  ].nrsued.  Pop. 
(1891)  10.130. 

Christian  Union  Clinrdics  is  the  name  adopted  by  a 
denomination  which  first  came  together  in  convention  at 
Colunilius.  tl..  in  1803.  though  the  organization  was  not 
conii>leted  until  1805.  Their  principles,  as  .stated  by  them- 
selves, are — (1)  the  oneness  of  the  Church;  (2)  Christ  the 
only  Ileail;  (3)  the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice; (4)  good  fruits  the  (mly  conditiimof  fellowship;  (5) 
the  repudiation  of  controversy:  (6)  each  local  church  gov- 
erns Itself;  (7)  no  lueaching  of  partisan  politics.  Their 
motlois.  "in  things  es.sential.  iinifi/:  in  non-essentials,  lili- 
crti/:  and  in  all  things,  c/ior////."  They  prac-tice  baptism  as 
a  eonclition  of  membership,  but  are  practically  unrestricted 
in  their  communion.  They  have  about  30.000  members  and 
an  adherent  i>oi)ulation  (if  about  1.50,000.  i)rincipally  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  >ti<higan.  Iowa,  Illinois.  Jlissouri,  Ark.-msas. 
Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  They  have  one  newspa|ier. 
The  Cliristian  ^\'it)|l'ss.  published  at  JIc.Arthur.  t)..  and 
have  issued  several  books  and  tracts.  They  are  active  in  re- 
vival and  missionary  work.  In  Oct..  1890.  they  became  affil- 
iated with  the  Christian  Connection. 

Cliristie.  William  H.  M.,  P.  R.  S. ;  b.  in  Woolwich.  Eng- 
land, Oct.  1.  1845;  educated  at  King's  College  School,  Lon- 
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don,  and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  In  1870  he  became 
chief  assistant  at  the  Royal  Obsei'vatory,  Greenwich.  He  in- 
troduced several  valuable  improvements  in  the  scientific  ap- 
paratus used  there,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  in  1880.  In  Sept.,  1881,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  he  succeeded  him  as  astronomer 
royal.  He  has  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  papers  to 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  tiie  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society;  he  is  alsotlie  editor  of  The  Observalonj. 
(I  Moiillili/  Iie.ricii<  of  Astroiiiinii/.  and  the  autlior  of  Manual 
of  Elementarii  Astronomij,  published  in  1875. 

Cliristina.  Queen  of  Spain :  See  Maria  Christina. 

Christina.  Queen  of  Sweden:  b.  Dec.  6,  1626;  was  the 
onlv  survivins  rliild  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  She  received  a 
solid  and  masculine  education,  and  learned  Latin.  Greek, 
Hebrew,  politics,  etc.  When  lier  father  died  in  1632  she 
was  recognized  as  Ids  successor  under  the  regency  of  Ox- 
enstiern.  In  1644  she  assumed  royal  power,  and  in  1648 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which  Pomerania 
was  annexed  to  Sweden.  Her  mind  was  strong  and  her 
character  eccentric.  Her  suljjects  wished  that  she  should 
choose  a  husband,  but  she  manifested  a  constant  aversion 
to  marriage.  Her  eccenti'icity  was  also  exIdlMted  in  an  ex- 
travagant patronage  of  authors,  pedants,  artists,  and  buf- 
foons. In  1650  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  was  desig- 
nated as  heir  to  the  throne  by  the  states  of  Sweden,  with 
the  assent  of  the  fpieen.  Impatient  of  tlie  personal  re- 
straint which  tlie  etiquette  of  court  imposed  on  her.  she  ab- 
dicated the  throne  in  .June,  1654,  while  .still  in  the  bloom  of 
voutli.  This  act  has  been  variously  attributed  to  levity  and 
inagnanimity.  Slie  reserved  supi'erae  power  over  her  suite 
and  household,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  an<l 
became  a  resident  of  Rome.  She  patronized  artists,  founded 
an  academy  at  Rome,  and  meddled  with  astrology  and  other 
chimerical  pursuits.  In  1657  she  caused  her  grand  equerry, 
Mdualdeschi,  to  be  put  to  deatli  for  treason.  It  is  said  slie 
wislicd  to  recover  the  crown  of  Sweden  when  the  king  died 
in  1060.  but  she  did  not  succeed.  D.  Apr.  U),  1689';  See 
Lacombe,  Hisfnire  de.  C/i n'-sf i ii e  {17Q2);  Archenholz,  jVcm- 
oirs  of  the  Life  of  Christina  (Stockholm.  4  vols.,  1751,  in 
Fi'ench) ;  H.  Woodhead,  3Iemoifs  of  Cliristina  of  Sweden 
(1863). 

Cliristinos,  kris-tee'nos :  the  name  of  a  political  party  in 
Spain  during  the  regency  of  Queen  Maria  Cliristina,  tlie 
mother  of  Isabella  IL,  eniliraciug  the  adherents  of  the 
queen.     They  were  opposed  by  the  Carlists  (q.  v.). 

Chris'tison.  Sir  Robert:  a  Scotch  phy.sieian;  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  tlie  University  of  Ediul)urgh ;  b.  in 
Kdiuburgh,  .July  18,  1797;  studied  in  Paris  witli  Orfila.. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  Treat ixe  on  Poisons  (1829). 
a  standard  authority ;  also  On.  Granular  Derjeneration  of 
the  Kidneys,  and  Tlie  Dispensatory,  or  Pharmacopwias 
of  Great  Britain  (1842).  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  Nov., 
1871.     I).  Jan.  23,  1882.     See  his  Life  by  his  sons  (1886). 

CliristUeb,  krisfleijp.  Theodor,  D.  D.  :  b.  in  Birkenfeld, 
Wilrtemberg,  Mar.  7,  1833;  studied  at  Tubingen;  taught 
in  Prance,  and  liecamoa  preaclier  in  London,  wliere  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  lectures  on  Modern  Donht  and  Christian 
Belief.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1865,  and  in  1868  be- 
came university  preacher  and  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Bonn.  In  1873  he  visited  I  lie  U.  S.  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Here  he  delivered  a  fine  address 
upon  the  rationalism  of  the  present  day.  He  pulilished 
Lehen  uiid  Lehre  des  Johannes  Srotns  Eriqena  (1860)  aiid 
Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief  {tniml.,  1874).  D.  at 
Bonn,  Aug.  15,  1889. 

Cliristiuas,  Festival  or  [.so  called  because  an  especial 
mass,  the  "  mass  of  Christ,"  was  celebrated  on  that  day  ;  Fr. 
Ao(V/;  Ger.  Weihnachtsfest  (from  the  solemn  vigils  which 
jireceded  the  feast  itself):  Ital.  JVafale,  i.  e.  ljirtliday|:  the 
day  on  which  the  birth  of  Jesus  C'hrist  is  celebrated  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  This  event  was,  in  the  East  dur- 
ing the  third  century,  set  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  with 
his  baptism  and  the  two  commemorated  on  Jan.  6,  whicli  iu 
the  West  is  tlie  feast  of  Epiphany.  The  Romans  had,  like 
other  pagan  nations,  a  nature  festival,  called  by  them  Satur- 
nalia, and  the  norllwi'ri  peoples  hail  Yule:  both  celebrated 
the  turn  of  the  year  from  the  death  of  winter  to  the  life  of 
spring — the  winter  solstice.  As  this  was  an  auspicicjus 
change  the  festival  was  a  very  joyous  one.  It  began  with 
the  Romans  on  Dec.  17  and  lasted  seven  days.  The  giving 
of  presents  and  the  burning  of   candles  characterized  it. 


Among  the  northern  people  the  lighting  of  a  huge  log  in  the 
houses  of  the  great  and  with  appropriate  ceremonies  was  a 
feature.  The  Roman  Church,  finding  this  festival  deeply 
intrenched  in  popular  esteem,  wisely  adopted  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  altered  it  in  intention  and  observance.  It  was 
no  longer  natural  delight  at  the  prospect  of  spring,  the 
conquest  of  the  sun  over  cold  and  barrenness,  but  peculiarly 
Christian  joy  in  tlie  rise  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 
universal  life  and  warmth  which  the  feast  set  forth.  The 
day  was  put  just  at  the  close  of  the  heathen  festival,  and  the 
presents  and  the  ceremonies  were  meant  to  symbolize  the 
unspeakable  gift  of  God — the  Saviour.  Like  many  other  pop- 
ular usages  the  exact  course  of  Christmas  can  not  be  traced. 
The  authority  and  examplf;  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  per- 
haps the  inconvenience  of  celebrating  two  such  different 
events  as  the  birth  and. the  manifestation  of  Christ  upon 
the  same  day,  caused  the  Eastern  Church  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  to  separate  the  events  and 
keep  the  birth  of  Christ  on  Dec.  35. 

Christmas  has  always  been  the  most  popular  of  festivals. 
It  is  in  Christendom  the  time  of  gift-giving  and  merry-mak- 
ing. Even  the  .Jews  keep  it  in  this  way,  and  multitudes  of 
Christians  as  little  think  of  or  care  for  its  special  signifi- 
cance. The  ceremonies  of  the  day  are  a  mixture  of  pagan 
and  Christian  elements,  and  formerly  were  conducive  to 
disorder  and  immorality.  Thus  in  England  there  was  a 
Lord  of  ^lisrule,  and  in  Scotland  an  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
appointed  to  superintend  and  concoct  the  Christmas  revels. 
The  sports  were  boisterous  and  coarse,  and  extended  from 
All-Hallow  eve  (Nov.  1)  to  Candlemas  (Feb.  3).  The  favor- 
ite dish  for  breakfast  and  sujiper  during  this  period  was  a 
boar's  head  with  an  apple  stuck  in  its  mouth;  and  by  way 
of  pastry  there  were  plum-puddings  and  mince-pies.  Ever- 
greens and  the  sacred  mistletoe  decorated  house  and  church 
— plainly  a  borrowing  from  the  Druidio  worship.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  and  in  other  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  eleventh  century  on,  there  were  sacred  plays 
at  Christmas  in  which  the  scenes  attendant  upon  the  birth 
of  Christ  were  enacted.  At  first  they  were  in  Latin,  and 
followed  the  scriptural  story  as  amplified  by  legend ;  later 
a  comic  element  was  introduced,  and  this  part  was  in  the 
vernacular;  later,  the  entire  play  was  in  the  vernacular. 
The  earliest  performers  were  the  clergy  and  the  jilace  was 
the  church  or  churchyard.  But  as  a  vernacular  play  it  was 
nioi-e  under  purely  secular  control,  if  not  entirely  in  lay 
hands,  and  given  in  a  public  square. 

The  Christmas  mass,  celebrated  by  the  pope  in  person,  is 
very  ehdiorate.  Formerly  he  said  three  masses — one  in  the 
Liberiau  b.asiliea  at  midnight  Christmas  eve,  one  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Anastasia  at  dawn  Christ  mas  day,  and  the  third 
in  the  Vatican  church  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Ordinary 
priests  are  allowed  to  celebrate  three  masses  that  day,  be- 
cause in  a  sense  there  were  three  births  of  Christ — first,  the 
eternal  generation  ;  second,  the  earthly  birth  from  a  woman  ; 
and  third,  the  birth  in  the  believer's  heart.  The  pope  was 
in  the  hiibit  of  calling  upon  any  sovereign  who  might  be 
present  in  the  papal  chapel  on  Christmas  night  to  read  the 
fifth  lesson  in  the  office,  sword  in  hand,  and  the  pope  would 
bless  a  ducal  cap  and  sword,  which  he  presented  in  person 
or  sent  to  some  prince. 

Christmas  has  always  had  its  appropriate  songs,  common- 
ly called  carols :  many  are  most  beautiful.  (See  next  arti- 
c'le.)  It  has  been  the  theme  of  innumerable  eloquent  ser- 
mons. It  is  the  great  Sunday-school  festival  of  the  year. 
In  liturgical  churclies  it  has  its  special  services.  But  Puri- 
tanisui  took  offen.se  at  its  association  with  what  is  called 
"  popery  "  and  refused  to  observe  the  day.  S.  M.  J. 

Cliristiiias  Carols  [carol,  from  0.  Fr.  carole  :  Provenc;. 
corolla,  ring-dance  <  Lat.  rorol'la,  dimin.  of  coro'na,  crown]: 
songs  or  hymns  sung,  generally  in  the  open  air,  in  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas.  These  were  not  always  of  a  sacri'd  char- 
acter, and  those  of  a  jovial  kind  were  sometimes  sung  at  the 
Christmas  board.  The  custom  of  singing  Christnuas  carols 
dates  from  a  very  early  period,  and  in  the  Jliddle  Ages  became 
very  populiir,  when  the  clergy  and  iieople  (d'ten  joined  in  the 
singing,  which  was  accompanied  with  danci's  and  the  music 
of  various  instruments.  Those  with  which  the  dawn  of 
Christmas  is  now  ushered  in  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
are  generally  religious  ;  they  are  sometimes  sung  iu  churches. 
A  collection" of  early  English  carols  was  printed  by  Wynkyu 
de  Worde  in  1521.  The  most  complete  collection  is  by 
Sandys  (Loudon,  1833).  There  is  a  collection  of  German 
carols  by  Karl  Weinhold  (Gratz,  1855  ;  new  ed.  Vienna,  1875), 
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ami  among  the  many  editions  of  French  carols,  called  nofla, 
there  was  one  published  at  Poitiers  in  1824. 

Christolo^y  [from  Gr.  Xpiari^.  Christ  +  xSyo^.  word,  rea- 
son]: may  incliiclr  cvi^rythiiiir  ruUiting  to  ihr  work  as  wi-11 
as  to  the  pi'i-son  of  Christ,  but  as  the  work  of  Christ  is  dis- 
cussed undtT  Atoxemext  (q.  v.),  it  is  better  to  confine  Chris- 
tolopy  to  the  i)erson  of  Christ.    See  also  Soteriology. 

Thi"  incarnation  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  re- 
sults in  a  piculiar  kind  of  self-tonscjonsnoss,  which  is  neither 
divine  alone  nor  human  alone,  but  Divine-human.  .lesus 
Christ  is  not  nurely  Coil,  for  in  tliis  case  he  would  not  dilfer 
a.s  a  person  from  the  unincarnate  Logos  in  the  bosom  of  tlie 
Father.  (John  i.  18.)  Xeitlier  is  he  merely  nnm,  for  in  this 
case  he  would  not  differ  in  respect  to  the  species  of  his  per- 
sonality from  Socrates  or  any  other  Imman  beinjr.  Hut  lie 
is  Cod  and  nnm  united — the  God-man — a  unitjue  and  singu- 
lar species  of  person. 

The  early  Church  was  not  forced,  by  false  theories  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Christ,  to  nnike  nice  distinctions  and 
definitions,  and  consequently  made  none.  It  was  content 
with  worshiping  .Jesus  Christ;  and  worship  is  a  more  di- 
rect and  impressive  alVirmation  of  his  divinity  than  even  a 
dogmatic  assertion  of  it.  In  course  of  time,  however,  sev- 
eral errors  arose  which  compelled  the  Chnrcli  to  make  a  care- 
ful and  guarded  statement  of  the  peculiarity  of  Christ's 
complex  person.  The  first  of  these  errors  was  Arianism. 
which  denied  the  existence  of  a  truly  and  properly  divine 
nature  in  .lesus  Christ.  The  Arians  allowed  that  he  had  in 
the  composition  of  his  wonderful  pereonality  a  very  exalted 
nature,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  creature  whatever, 
but  which  is  not  literally  and  metaphysically  divine.  This 
highly  exalted  and  superhuman  nature,  united  with  a  hu- 
man soul  and  body,  constituted  the  Allan  Christ.  The  sec- 
ond error  was  I'alrij)assianism.  The  J'atripassians  as.serted 
the  real  and  strict  Deity  in  Christ's  person,  but  denied  his 
humanity.  According  to  them,  the  one  solitary  person  of 
God  (for  they  also  denied  a  real  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead)  united  itself  with  a  human  body,  but  not  with  a 
human  soul.  This  single  pers(m  of  God,  whom  they  de- 
nominated the  Father,  thus  united  with  a  material  body, 
was  the  Patripassian  Son  of  God,  or  Christ.  Anterior  to 
this  union  there  was  no  Son  of  God.  The  third  error  was 
the  Xestorian.  This  pertained  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
natures  to  each  other,  and  not  to  the  natures  themselves, 
both  of  which  were  conceded.  The  Nestorian  Christ  is  two 
persons,  one  divine  and  one  human,  in  union.  The  im- 
portant distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  pereon  is  not 
recognized.  Nestorianism  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ond person  in  the  Trinity  did  not  a.ssume  into  union  with 
himself  a  human  individual,  but  a  portion  of  huiuaii  nature 
not  vet  individualized.  The  Logos,  in  the  wonls  of  Hooker, 
"did  not  assume  a  man's  person  into  his  own  person,  but  a 
man's  nature  to  his  own  person  :  he  took  wihch,  the  seed  of 
Abraham  (Ileb.  ii.  10),  the  very  first  original  element  of  our 
nature,  before  it  was  come  to  have  any  personal  subsistence." 
The  union  is  embryonic,  and  thus  yields  only  a  single  per- 
sonality. But  instead  of  thus  bli'iiding  the  divinity  and  the 
humanity  into  one  self,  the  Nestorian  scheme  |)laees  two 
distinct  selves,  one  ilivine  and  one  human,  side  by  side,  and 
allows  only  a  moral  and  sympathetic  union  between  them. 
There  is  a  {tod  and  there  is  a  man.  but  there  is  no  Ciod- 
nian.  The  fourth  of  the  ancient  errors  in  Christology  islhe 
Eutychian  or  Jloiiophysite.  This  is  the  opposite  error  to 
Nestiuiaiiism.  It  asserts  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  in 
the  pel-son  of  Christ,  but  loses  the  duality  of  the  natures.  In 
and  by  the  incarnation  the  human  nature  is  transmuted  into 
the  divine,  so  that  after  the  incarnation  there  remains  only 
one  nature.  For  this  reason  the  Monophysites  heUl  that  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  "God  suffered,''  meaning  thereby  that 
Jesus  Christ  suffered  in  the  divine  nature. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  in  4;^1  made  some  beginning 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  <|uestions  involved,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Council  of  Chalcedoii  in  4.'>1  to  make  the 
final  statement.  The  Clialccdon  symbol  defines  Christ's 
pei-son  .IS  follows :  "  We  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  nerfect 
as  respects  Godliood  and  perfect  as  resjiects  maidiooil — that 
he  is  trulyGod.and  trulya  man  consisting  of  a  rational  soul 
and  body.  He  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  cn-ation 
as  to  his  rieity,  but  in  these  last  days  he  was  born  of  .Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  as  to  his  humanity.  He  is  one  Christ 
i  existing  in  two  natures,  without  mixture,  without  change, 
I  without  division,  without  seiiaration — the  diversity  of  the 
twu  natures  not  being  at  all  clot  roved  bv  their  union  in  the 


In  the  second   place,  the 
of  Clirist  into 


person,  but  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  nature  being 
preserved,  and  concurring  to  one  person  and  one  subsist- 
ence." 

This  statement  asserts  the  continued  and  everlasting  ex- 
istence of  two  natures  in  Christ's  complex  person,  and  ad- 
justs their  relations  to  each  other.  In  the  first  place,  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  does  not  confuse  or  mix  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  their  distinctive  properties  or 
transmute  one  into  the  other.  The  deity  of  Christ  is  ju.st 
as  pure  and  simple  deity  after  the  incarnation  as  before  it ; 
and  the  humanity  of  Clirist  is  just  as  pure  and  simple  hu- 
man nature  as  that  of  JIary  his  mother  or  any  other  liuman 
iiiilividual,  sin  being  excluded. 
Chalcedon  statement  prohibits  the  division 
two  selves  or  persons.  The  incarnating  act,  while  it  makes 
no  changes  in  the  properties  of  the  two  united  natures, 
gives  as  a  resultant  a  [lerson  that  is  a  tertium  quid — a  re- 
sultant that  is  neither  a  human  ])erson  nor  a  divine  person, 
but  a  tlndiitlimpic  pel-son.  Contemplating  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  result  of  the  union  of  God  and  man,  he  is  not  to  be  de- 
nominated simply  God,  and  he  is  not  to  lie  denominated  sim- 
ply man,  but  he  is  to  be  denominated  God-man. 

This  union  of  two  natures  in  one  self-conscious  ego  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  man's  pei-sonal  constitution. 
An  individual  man  is  one  person,  but  this  person  consists 
of  two  natures — a  material  nature  and  an  unmaterial  na- 
ture. The  pei-sonality,  the  self-consciousness,  is  the  result 
of  the  iniiuii  of  the  two.  Xeither  one  taken  by  itself  woulil 
yield  the  person.  Both  body  and  soul  are  requisite  in  or- 
der to  a  complete  individuality.  The  two  natures  do  not 
make  two  individuals  in  union  and  alliance.  The  material 
nature,  taken  bv  itself,  is  not  the  man,  and  the  mental 
part,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  the  man;  only  the  union  of 
both  is.  Vet  in  this  intimate  union  of  two  such  diverse 
substances  as  matter  and  mind,  body  and  soul,  lliere  is  not 
the  slightest  alteration  of  the  properties  of  each  substance 
or  nature. 

It  follows  from  this  statement  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don that  while  the  properties  of  one  nature  can  not  be 
attributed  to  the  other  nature,  the  properties  of  both  na- 
tures may  be  attributed  to  the  person  resulting  from  their 
union.  \Vliile  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  the  Divine  nature 
suffered,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  God-man  suffered.  The 
first  statement  attributes  to  one  nature  the  properties  and 
acts  of  the  other,  and  is  therefore  not  allowable.  The  sec- 
ond statement  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  self-conscious 
Ego  resulting  from  the  incarnation,  endured  a  passion,  the 
seat  and  medium  of  which  was  the  human  nature  in  this 
Ego.  Here,  again,  the  analogies  of  finite  existence  furnish 
an  illustration.  A  man  suffers  the  sensation  of  heat  from  a 
coal  of  fire.  In  this  instance  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  man's  immaterial  nature  suffei-s  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing itself  burned  by  the  fire.  The  immaterial  soul  is  not  the 
sensorium  in  this  instance.  It  is  not  the  seal  of  the  physical 
sensation.  To  say  that  it  is  would  be  to  attribute  to  an"  im- 
material nature  the  properties  of  a  material  nature.  Yel ,  at 
the  same  time,  the  .'^elf-conseious  person,  the  Ego  resulting 
from  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  feels  the  sensation  of 
physical  pain,  but  it  feels  it  in  and  through  the  material 
pait.  and  not  the  immaterial.  In  like  manner,  the  entire 
liuniaiiity  of  Christ,  the  true  body  and  rea.sonable  soul,  sus- 
tained the  same  relation  to  his  divinity  that  the  fleshy  jiart 
of  a  man  does  to  his  rational  part.  It  was  the  sensorium, 
the  passible  medium,  bv  and  tiirough  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  .self-conscious  Lgo.  the  God-man,  to  suffer.  Hence 
while  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  (iod-man,  ex- 
isteil  before  Abraham,  and  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus Ca'sjir,  that  he  was  David's  son  and  David's  Lord,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  b.  c.  4,  or  that  it  died  upon  the  cross  in 
A.  D.  30. 

The  positions  taken  at  Chalcedon  have  been  reaffirmed 
both  in  the  media'val  and  the  modern  Church.  The  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  person  is  in  some  of  its  as|iecls  even  more 
mysterious  and  baflling  to  finite  comiueheiisioii  than  the 
ddclriiie  of  the  Trinity,  and  Christian  science  has  not  been 
inclined  to  go  bevoiid  the  general  outlines  and  distinctions 
made  in  4.51.  llic  Lutheran  Church,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  peculiar  to  it  of  the  ubiipiity  of  Christ's  per- 
son, has  maile  some  attempts  to  explain  that  peculiarity 
of  Christ's  .self-consciousness  by  which  it  is  sometimes  that 
of  finite  weakness  and  sorrow,  and  at  other  times  that  of  in- 
finite majesty  and  power.  But  the  endeavor  runs  too  near 
the  brink  of  the  confusion  of  natures,  and  their  transmuta- 
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tion  into  eacli  ijther,  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  advance  upon 
the  Chalceilon  Christology.  Upon  the  subject  of  Christol- 
ogj,  see  Athanasius,  Ayainst  the  Arians.  iii. ;  Augustine, 
Letter  to  Volusia ims;  Anselm,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  ii.,  vii.-ix. ; 
Aquinas.  Summa,  iii..  i.-xxxv. ;  Petavius.  De  Iiicarnatione; 
Calvin.  IitKliliiteti,  ii..  xii.-xiv. :  Ur.sinus.  Christian  Religion, 
Q.  85:  Turrettin,  liistltutio,  xiii.,  iv.-xiv. ;  Usher.  The  In- 
carnation; Hooker,  Polity,  v..  Ii.,  Iii.;  Pearson,  Creed,  art. 
iii. ;  Owen,  Person  of  Christ,  xviii. ;  Dorner,  Person  of 
Christ:  Hagenbach,  llistorii  of  Doctrine,  t^t?  64-67,  93-105, 
179.  266,  267,  2!!!);  Neander,  Church  History,  ii.,  478-616: 
Hengstenberg.  Christolot/y  of  Old  Testament;  Schaff,  (■hiiirh 
JTistliri/,  iii. .705-772.  article  Christology,  in  Schoff-Ilerzog 
Unn/rid/iiidie;  Sliedd.  History  of  Doctrine,  i..  ;!!)2-408 : 
Dogmatic  Theoloiii/.  ii..  261-349  ;  Delitzsch,  J/essta/i(C  Proph- 
ecies; HiiOini,  myssianic  Prophecy;  Brxioe,  Humiliation  of 
Christ  (Kenotic  Theories). 

Christouhjv.  IIeketical  and  Unaccepted  Theories  of. 
—The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  sot  forth 
In  the  preceding  article  is  the  resultant  of  many  forces.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  state  in  chronological  sequence  the 
various  '■  heresies"  which  conditioned  its  development. 

A.  From  the  Apostolic  Aye  to  the  Fourth  Century.—!. 
Ebionism  in  the  second  century,  which  atfirnied  the  human- 
ity to  the  exclusion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

2.  (rnosticism,  which  came  up  about  the  same  time,  and 
resolved  Christ's  liumanity  into  a  delusive  appearance. 

3.  Eationalistic  Unitarianism,  second  and  third  centu- 
ries, whicli  denied  his  divinity  or  claimed  that  it  was  a  mere 
power,  while  generally  admilting  his  supernatural  birth. 

4.  Pafripassiiinism,  third  century,  which  affirmed  tliat 
the  distinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  only 
verbal. 

5.  Sahellinnism,  third  century,  which  affirmed  that  tlie 
Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  only  three  relations  in 
which  the  one  Goil  stood  toward  the  world.  Over  against 
such  more  or  less  prevalent  opinions  the  Churcli  taught  tlie 
full  divinity  of  Clirist,  his  full  humanity,  and  his  independ- 
ent personality. 

B.  From  tlie  Council  of  Nicma,  325  to  3S1. — Arius,  a 
presbyter  of  Alexandria  ((/.?'.),  taught  that  Christ  was  not 
co-equal  with  tlie  Fatlier.  but  was  a  subordinate  divinity, 
different  in  essence  from  God,  not  eternal,  though  existent 
before  tlie  world,  a  creature  of  God,  although  the  creator  of 
tlie  world  and  its  incarnate  Saviour.  As  a  variant  from 
his  views  the  Semi- Arians  taught  that  Christ  was  similar  in 
liis  essence  to  (rod.  Hence  came  the  two  terms,  the  ortho- 
dox homo-ouaia,  oneness  of  essence  between  Christ  and  God, 
and  the  heterodox  homoi-ousia,  similarity  of  essence.  .  .  . 
The  great  opponent  of  Arius  was  Athanasius.  The  first 
oecumenical  council,  that  of  Nica>a,  323,  settled  the  contro- 
versy on  the  lU'thodox  side,  and  the  second  oecumenical 
council,  tliat  of  Constantinople,  381,  reaffirmed  its  decision, 
and  .since  then  the  Church  has  never  receded  from  its  belief 
in  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  which 
carries  with  it  his  eternal  deity.  Arianism  was  not  killed 
by  these  councils.  It  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries 
among  the  barbarians.  Ulfilas,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths, 
was  an  Arian,  and  so  were  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  tlie  lifth  century. 

C.  Having  settled  the  question  of  Christ's  deity,  the 
Church  was  agitated  by  questions  as  to  the  proper  constitu- 
tion of  his  Iheanthropic  person.  There  were  three  principal 
heresies : 

1.  Apollinarianism,  i.  e.  the  doct  rine  of  Apollinaris  the 
Younger  of  Laodicea  (d.  390),  which  was  that  Christ,  had  a 
human  body  •■md  a  human  soul,  but  not  a  human  spirit  or 
reason.  In  place  of  the  latter,  he  taught,  was  the  Logos, 
which  was  therefore  organic.-illy  united  with  tlie  man  .lesiis. 

2.  JVestoriiinism,  i.e.  the  doctrine  attril)uted  to  Xestorius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (428-435),  who  died  in  exile. 
This  was  tliat  the  two  natures,  although  subsisting  in  unity, 
so  that  Christ  is  both  divine  and  human,  are  not  so  uniteil 
as  to  make  it  admissil>le  to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  '"  Jb>tlier 
of  (iod."  as  she  was  often  called.  Christ  was  man  and  God, 
a  twofold  person. 

3.  Eutychianism.  i.  e.  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Futyches. 
abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Constantinople,  excommuni- 
eated  by  the  Council  of  t'onstantinople,  448.  He  taught 
the  directly  opposite  view  to  Nestorius,  viz.,  that  in  the  in- 
carnation there  is  an  absorption  of  the  hnman  nature  by  the 
divine.  Huni.-m  nature,  even  the  hiiuian  body,  is  deified. 
Hence  the  Futychians  considered  it  allowable  to  say  "God 
is  born,"  "  God  was  crucified,"  "  God  died." 


The  third  oecumenical  council,  that  of  Bphesus,  431,  and 
the  fourth,  that  of  Chalcedon,  451,  condemned  the  o|iinions 
just  cited,  and  atfirmed  that  the  one  and  the  same  Christ  is 
"  to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures,  inconfusedly,  unchange- 
ably, indivisibly,  inseparably."  Symbol  of  Chalcedon ;  of. 
Schaff's  Creeds,  ii.,  62. 

D.  But  Greek  speculation  was  not  yet  exhausted  and  new 
heresies  sprang  up. 

1.  Ilonophysitism,  or  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  but 
one  composite  nature ;  hence  his  humanity  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  the  immutable  divine  substance. 

2.  Monothelitism,.  or  the  doctrine  that  since  Christ  had 
only  one  person  he  had  only  one  will. 

These  theories  met  tlieir  death-blow  at  the  sixth  oecumen- 
ical council,  that  of  Constantinople,  680,  which  thus  defined 
the  relation  between  the  two  wills :  "  We  likewise  preach  two 
natural  wills  [in  Christ]  and  two  natural  operations  undi- 
vided, inconvertible,  inseparable,  unmixed,  .  .  .  and  the  two 
natural  wills  [are]  not  contrary,  .  .  .  but  his  human  will 
follows  the  divine  will,  and  is  not  resisting  or  reluctant,  but 
rather  suliject  to  his  divine  and  omnipotent  will."  See 
Schaff's  Creeds,  ii.,  72,  73. 

3.  Another  heresy  was  Adoptionism,  or  the  doctrine  that 
C'hrist  as  man  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption,  not  by  na- 
ture. This  was  a  Western  theory,  and  condemned  at  the 
synod  of  Frankfort -on-the-Main,  794. 

E.  Down  to  the  Reformation  the  Chalcedonian  Christology 
reigned  undisputed  in  the  Church,  East  and  West,  and  passed 
over  practically  unchanged  into  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  There  has  been  discussion,  however,  as  to  (1)  the 
communicntio  iiliomafum,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lutheran 
theory  of  the  ubiquity  (see  Lutheran  Church)  of  Christ's 
body,  which  doctrine  indeed  is  essential  to  their  view  of  the 
Fucharist;  (2)  in  relation  to  the  twofold  state  of  Christ, 
viz.,  of  humiliation  and  exaltation :  and  (3)  in  relation  to 
the  threefold  office  of  Christ,  viz.,  of  pro]>liet,  priest,  and 
king.  In  regard  to  (1)  the  Lutherans  claimed  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  in  such  a  sense  clothed  with 
the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  that  the  body  of  t'hrist 
was  ubiquitous.  The  Reformed  Churches,  while  willing  to 
grant  the  phrase,  denied  that  there  was  any  transformation 
of  the  human  nature  into  the  divine,  or  vice  versa,  affirming 
that  the  two  natures  remain  .separate  ami  distinct.  Hence 
there  is  no  ubiquity.  In  regard  to  (2)  the  Lutherans  deny 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  affirm  that  the  states  refer  to 
both  natures.  Upon  (3)  the  Confessions  do  not  materially 
ditt'er. 

F.  Modern  Christologies. — The  only  one  which  has  de- 
nominational importance  is  the  Unitarian,  which  is  held  by 
that  body  in  all  forms,  from  the  old  Socinian  theory,  whiel'i 
attriliutes  semi-divinity  to  Christ,  to  the  extreme  humani- 
tarian which  sees  in  Christ  merely  a  man.  The  only  recent 
discussion  in  orthodox  circles  which  has  attracted  attention 
is  in  relation  to  the  Kenosis,  the  "eni]itying"  of  the  divine 
attributes  of  Christ  spoken  of  in  Phil.  ii.  7.  There  was  such 
a  discussion  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  between  the  Lutheran  divines  of  (iiessen  an<l  Ti'i- 
bingen,  the  former  holding  that  Christ  entirely  alistained 
during  his  earthly  life  from  the  use  of  his  divine  atti'ibutes, 
while  the  Tiiliiiigeii  divines  maintaineil  that  he  used  them 
secretly.  The  Kenotic  theory  is  a  revival  and  modification 
of  the  Giessen  view.  It  asserts  that  our  Lord  from  his  in- 
carnation to  his  resurrection  "literally  emptied  himself  not 
only  of  his  divine  glory  but  also  of  his  divine  mode  of  exist- 
ence, and  assumed  the  human  mode  of  existence,  subject  to 
the  limits  of  space  and  time  and  the  laws  of  development 
and  growth  "  (Schatf). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  books  named  by  Dr. 
•Shedd.  .see  on  the  general  suliject  Sch.-ilf's  Crenls  off  'hristcn- 
dom,yo\.  i. :  Hefele.  Concilienyeschichte;  A.  llarnack,  Dog- 
menyeschichte.  (Freiburg  in  Br..  2d  ed.  1888,  3  vols.).  For 
the  Lutheran  view,  see  C.  P.  Krauth.  The  Conservative  lief- 
ormotinn  anil  its  y/ico/of/y  (Pliiladelphia,  1872.  p.  456,  si/i/.); 
II.  Schmidt,  Doctriiinl  7  Virotoyy  of  the  Fcanyeticiil  Ijiilhi'irin  i 
Church  (trans,  by  II.  F.  .lacolis  and  C.  A.  Hay.  Pliihulclphia, 
1875).  For  the  Keformed  view,  see  the  systems  of  Hodge 
(New  York,  1871-73,  3  vols.);  Van  Oosterzee  (2d  ed.  1878); 
Shedd  (1889,  2  vols.);  and  Strong  (3d  ed.  1890). 

Samuel  Macaulev  Jackson. 

ChristopllP,  kreos-tof,  Henri  :  a  Negro,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  insurrection  of  Haiti;  b.  of  slave  ]iareiits  in  the 
island  of  (ireiiada.  Oct.  6.  1767.  He  was  eniaiicipaled  in  his 
youth;  went  to  Haiti,  joined  the  insurrection  of  1793,  and 
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•was  one  of  tlie  most  active  nontenants  of  Toussiiint  Loiiveiv 
ture.  On  tlic  arrival  of  the  Freneli  exi)e(lition  at  ('a|)  Kraii- 
^■ais  (Feb.,  1S02).  lie  burned  tlie  town  aii<l  retired  into  tlie  in- 
terior, but  submitted  in  April.  Later  in  the  vear  he  joined 
in  a  new  insurrection ;  was  j;eneralissimo  under   I>cssaline.s. 

iind  succeeded  him  in  Oct.,  ISKfi.  in  < maud  of  the  north; 

was  made  jiresidcnt  for  lib-  I'Vli..  bSKT,  and  crowned  kiuj;;  as 
Henri  I.  Mar.  '.JS,  ISU.  Meanwliile  lie  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  Pet  ion,  who  had  proclaimed  a  republic,  and  was  followed 
by  the  .southern  and  western  distriets;  an  almost  continual 
war  was  carried  on,  each  .strivinj;  to  acquire  the  whole 
island.  Christophc's  cau-se  was  weakened  liy  his  despotic 
acts  and  extravagance:  an  insurrection  broke  out,  he  was 
jittacked  in  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  and  shot  him.self  to 
jivoiil  capture,  Oct.  24,  lS->().  Christophc's  body  of  laws  was 
published  as  till'  Coile  Henri.  IIerhekt  U.  S.mith. 

Cliristoplie.  .Toskimi:  painter;  b.  in  Utrecht  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wa.s  a  |)upil  or  imitator 
of  Hellini  and  l'eruf;ino,  and  painted  many  pictures  at  Lis- 
tion,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  king,  an<l  where  he 
passed  the  later  vears  of  his  life.  He  was  a  master  of  per- 
spective,    D,  in  Lisbon  about  li50.  W.  J.  S. 

Christopher.  S.vixr  :  a  native  of  Syria  or  Palestine  ;  stip- 
posed  to  have  sulTercd  martyrdom  about  2o0  .\.  i).  The  Ho- 
nuin  Catholic  Church  celebrates  his  festival  July  35,  and 
the  tiri'ck  Chur<-h  on  May  !».  In  art  he  is  represented  as  car- 
ryini;  the  chihl  Christ  on  his  shouhlers.  and  leaning  hi'avily 
on  his  staff  to  support  the  great  weight.  Many  wimderful 
lei;ends  cluster  about  the  name  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  uuirtyr.     See  Lf<ji-iiil(i  Aiirm  (Leipzig.  l.S.jO). 

Chrisfs  Hospital. or  the  Ulliei-oat  Seliool :  in  London, 
was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  looU  as  a  hospital  for  orphans 
and  f<iun(llings.  The  dress  worn  l)y  the  boys  at  present 
lonsi.sts  of  a  blue  woolen  gown,  with  a  red  leather  girdle, 
yeUow  breeches  and  stockings,  a  clergyman's  bands,  and  a 
blue  wiu-sted  cap,  which,  however,  they  seldom  wear,  gener- 
ally going  about  bareheaded,  Tlie  color  of  the  dress  was 
formerly  russet.  No  child  is  admilte<l  bebu'e  eight  or  after 
fiMi  years  of  age.  and  none"  can  remain  after  fifteen,  except 
■  king's  boys  "  (who  attend  the  niathematic-al  school  founded 
I iv  Charles  II.  in  1672)  and  "Grecians  "  (the  highest  class), 
>if  whom  five  are  sent  on  scholarships  to  the  universities. 
About  1.100  boys  can  be  admitted.  Latin  and  (ireek  are  the 
liasis  of  instruction,  but  the  modern  languages,  drawing, 
etc..  are  taught.  In  ltj8;i  the  governors  built  a  preparatory 
school  at  Hertford,  where  the  children  are  instructed  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  hospital.  By  a  new  .scheme, 
which  came  into  etfect  in  l.S!)l,  the  liospital  is  to  be  tran.s- 
ferred  to  the  country,  and  thi.s.  together  with  the  girls' 
school  and  the  preparatory  school,  will  constitute  "the  hos- 
pital schools."  Two  day-schools  will  subsecpu'iitly  be  started, 
and  the  whole  number  of  children  accommodated  will  be 
2.17U.  instead  of  about  1,200  as  at  present. 

Chi'tsty,  Edwin  P,  :  minstrel;  b,  in  181-5;  was  manager 
and  or^'aiiizer  of  the  oi-igiiial  "Christy's  .Minstrels"  in  I'uf- 
falo,  N.  v..  in  1842;  met  with  great  success  with  his  troupe 
in  New  York  and  Londnn,  and  retired  with  a  fortune  in 
1854.  I),  in  New  York,  May  21, 18H2,  from  injuries  received 
by  throwing  himself  from  a  window  while  temporarily  in- 
sjine.  li.  15.  Vallkstixe. 

Chroinate  of  Lead  :  Sec  ('iiHoMtiM. 

(hroinatic  |froiu  (Ir.  xpt^/uiTiKiis.  deriv.  of  xP"**"-  color; 
applied  as  a  name  to  one  of  the  stales  in  Greek  music] ;  the 
name  given  to  a  succession  of  notes  which  are  raised  or  low- 
ered by  accidentals — that  is,  sharp.s,  flats,  and  naturals,  the 
key  being  preserved  throughout  the  passage.  In  the  chro- 
matic scale  the  difl'erences  of  the  notes  are  all  by  semitones. 
The  series  is  formed  by  dividing  the  intervals  between  the 
whole  tones  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale  by  means  of  semi- 
tones. These  are  twelve  in  number  and  are  all  made  ecpial 
to  each  other  in  modern  music.  The  name  chromatic  is  also 
applied  to  chords  composed  of  such  notes. 

Chroinatics:  See  Coi,oit. 

t'hroiiic.   (Iininic   (Jrcen,  and   ChroMic   Yellow:   See 

CHKOMtlM. 

Cliromic  Acid:  See  Ciiuomu  m. 

Chroiiiic  Iron,  or  Chroniltc:  the  most  abundant  ore  of 
ehromium;  found  near  lirusa,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Ural 
Mouiilain.s,  Siberia,  Norway.  New  Caledonia,  in  ;\laryland, 
and  in  Del  Norte,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Shasta,  and  Placer  cos., 
Cal,,  the  production  of  the  U.  S,  in  1888  having  been  1,500 


gross  tons,  while  the  imports  during  the  fiscal  vear  1888 
were  4,440  gross  tons.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  tlie  oxides 
of  chromium  and  iron.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallized  in 
octahedrons,  but  commonly  massive.  Chroinite  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  potassium  ami  sodium  bichro- 
mates. It  has  been  employed  also  as  a  neutral  lining  for 
open-hearth  steel  furnaces.  C.  KiKcunoFF. 

Chroniiiilll  [from  Or.  X(>"A"«-  color]:  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary suljstances.  It  is  found  in  nature  for  the  most  part  in 
the  form  of  the  mineral  cltrumi'-irouslone,  or  chroinite, 
which  has  es.sentially  the  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  FeCrjOj,  It  was  discovered  in  1T!IT  by  Vauquclin, 
who  gave  it  its  name  on  account  of  the  number  of  colored 
compounds  which  it  forms.  Several  of  these  have  come 
into  use  on  account  of  their  color,  as  will  be  pointed  out  be- 
low. From  chrome-ironstone,  hicliranutfi'  of  polrin/i.  or  po- 
tassium bichromate,  is  first  made,  and  from  this  most  other 
chromium  compounds.  The  conversion  of  the  chrome-iron- 
stone into  the  bichromate  is  accomplished  by  finely  jiowder- 
ing,  mixing  with  lime  and  caustic  potash,  and  heating  to 
bright  redness  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  treatment  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  the  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  or 
potassium  chromate.  K2Cr04.  By  dissolving  this  in  water 
and  treating  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  bi- 
chromate. KaCi'iOT.  The  element  chromium  (symbol  Cr; 
atomatie  weight  52"45)  is  not  made  in  (piantity.  It  has  lieen 
descrilied  as  a  grayish-white  powder,  not  easily  changed  in 
the  air.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  as  an  addition  to  steel  for 
the  purpose  of  hardening  the  latter.  The  presence  in  steel  of 
2  to  4  per  cent,  of  chromium  and  P2  to  1-4  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon renders  it  so  hard  that  it  is  bored  with  difliculty  by  good 
steel  drills.  Among  the  most  important  compounds  of  chro- 
mium are  the  following:  r/iyow/ci/.c/rfc,  Cr^Oj.  This  is  used 
under  the  names  chrome  grei-iianil  iil/nnniiriiii'  (/rceii  to  (;o\or 
glass  and  porcelain  green,  and  as  a  pigment  in  oil  and  water 
colors.  Guiffnet's  green  and  Anunulnn'a  green  arc  chromic 
oxide  prepared  by  special  methods.  Clironieitlmn.  K('r(SOj)a.- 
121  IjO.  This  resembles  ordinary  alum  very  closely,  dilTering 
from  it  in  composition  in  that  it  contains  chromium  instead 
of  aluminium.  It  is  used  in  dyeing.  calico-|ii'inling,  and 
tanning,  Chrumates. — Pota.tsium  c/iromafe.  K2Cr04,  is  not 
largely  used.  Potassium  bichromale.  KjCrjOi,  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  preparation  of  chrome  pigments,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  safety  matches,  etc,  \Vhen  a  mixture  of  gela- 
tin and  potassium  bichromate  is  cxpo.se<l  to  light,  the  gelatin 
is  rendered  insoluble.  This  fact  is  utilized  in  the  "carbon" 
process  of  photography.  Lead  rtiromate,  PbCrOi,  is  formed 
by  treating  a  solution  of  a  chromate  with  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate.  It  is  of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  It  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment under  the  niimns  chrome  i/ellow  and  Paris  ijelloir.  A 
basic  chromate  is  known  as  chrome  red.  By  mixing  chrome 
yellow  and  chrome  red  in  different  proportions,  iiigraents 
varying  in  shade  between  vermilion  and  lemon  yellow  are 
made.  A  substance  made  by  mixing  chrome  yellow  with 
Prussian  blue  is  used  under  the  name^ncH  cinnabar. 

Ira  Hii.MSEX. 

Chroino:  See  Lithography. 

Chroinoplasni:  See  Cell,  in  Bioloov. 

Chroinosi)here  [Gr.  xp<"M<>-  color  -t-  Eng.  sphere]:  a  layer 
of  gases  and  vapors  which  covers  th<'  surtiu'c  of  the  sun.  rest- 
ing upon  the  pnotospheiv.  It  is  entirely  invisible  to  direct 
vision,  except  at  the  very  moment  of  tlie  beginning  or  end- 
ing of  a  solar  eclipse.     See  SfX. 

riiroiiifle  [M.  Eng.  eronikle.  from  Angl.  Fr,  cronicle, 
modified  from  O.  Fr.  cronifjiie  (cf.  Engl,  chroniqne)  <  Lat, 
chronica  =  Gr,  to  xpo"""'.  annals,  deriv.  of  xp^'os.  time.  The 
modification  of  suflix  in  Engl,  is  an  adaptation  to  the  com- 
moner type  of  particle,  article,  miracle,  oracle,  etc.,  anil  is 
parallel  to  syllable  for  Fr.  sillahe.  principle  for  Fr.principe, 
manciple  for  Fr.  manci/ie.  pariicipe,  etc.]:  an  liistorical 
register  of  facts  and  events  arranged  in  the  order  of  lime  ;  a 
history  in  which  the  events  are  related  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  liistories  written  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  chronicles. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  chronicles  were 
Froissart,  Eginhard,  Monstrelet,  Holinshed,  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth. 

Chronicles:  the  name  of  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testamcut.  They  are  counted  as  one  book  in  the  reckoning 
which  reduces  the  number  of  the  Old  Testament  books  to 
twenty-four.  The  first  nine  chapters  are  genealogical,  and 
cover  a  period  from  the  creation  to  t  he  middle  of  the  Persian 
tinie.s.      The  remaining  chapters   consist   of  selections  or 
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abriilgments  of  tlie  matters  contained  in  Samuel  and  Kings, 
with  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  matter.  Hence  the 
Septuagint  named  it  napoAeiW^fi/o  (Paralei])omena.  Sup- 
plements), and  the  Vulgate  borrowed  this  name.  The  last 
two  verses  repeat  the  first  verses  of  Ezra,  the  author  ap|iar- 
ently  regarding  his  task  as  complete  when  he  had  brought 
the  earlier  history  up  to  the  times  treated  of  in  Ezra.  The 
book  was  composed  at  or  soon  after  the  time  of  Kehemiah. 
Its  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  it  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  in  the  Levitical  and  ritualistic  insti- 
tutions. Its  authority  was  assailed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  rationalists,  but  no  one  doubts 
that  it  contains  valuable  contriliutions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Beyond  this  the  views  of  men 
differ  nnich  according  to  their  different  views  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.        Revised  by  W.  J.  Beecher. 

Cliroiiog:ram  [from  Gr.  xp^vos,  time  -i-  ypdiifia.  writing, 
deriv.  of  ypd(;>eiy,  write] :  an  inscription  in  which  a  certain 
date  is  indieale<i  by  printing  some  of  the  letters  in  larger 
type  than  the  others,  and  taking  them  as  Roman  luimerals. 
The  date  1633  is  thus  expressed  in  the  inscription  of  a  medal 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus:  Christ Vs  DVX  ergo  trIVMphVs. 
If  it  is  a  verse,  it  is  called  ehronostichon. 

Chroiioffrai)h  [from  Gr.  xP'"'oyp'"Po'-  recording  time ; 
Xpivos.  tirae  +  7pa<()fiv,  write] :  an  instrument  used  (chiefly  in 
astronomyi  for  recording  the  exact  instant  of  the  occurrence 
of  an  event,  such  ius  the  transit  of  a  star  over  the  spider-lines 
of  a  telescope.  The  record  is  made  by  electro-magnetism. 
A  point  or  pen,  governed  by  the  clock,  marks  uniformly  the 
seconds.  It  can  also  be  brought  into  action  at  any  desired 
instant  by  an  electric  key  under  the  finger  of  the  observer. 
The  first  chronograph  was  siraply  Morse's  telegraphic  instru- 
ment slightly  modified.  The  method  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  about  1850.  The 
chronographs  now  in  use  usually  employ  a  rotating  cylinder 
covered  with  paper,  and  turning  on  a  helical  axis,  each  rev- 
olution occupying  one  minute.  See  Chroxoscope.  VEtoci- 
METER.  and  Ordnaxce.  Revised  by  K.  L.  Xichols. 

Clironolosry  [from  Gr.  XP^""^^  time  -1-  \iyos  (-Xoyla).  word, 
reason]:  the  science  that  treats  of  the  succession  of  events 
in  time.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  geology  in  determining  the  order  -of  natural  events 
and  the  duration  of  periods,  it  is  discussed  in  those  articles. 
The  present  article  deals  with  the  subject  in  its  more  limited 
sense  as  applying  cjnly  to  human  events.  Before  the  art  of 
writing  was  known  the  dates  of  events  were  matters  of  mere 
oral  tradition,  and  even  after  the  invention  of  letters  a  pe- 
riod was  described  as  lasting  so  many  "  generations,"  and  an 
event  as  occurring  in  the  reign  or  archonship  of  some  king 
or  magistrate.  Before  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  dates  of  events 
are  largely  conjectural.  The  attempts  to  assign  a  precise 
date  to  the  creation  of  the  world  occasioned  much  fruitless 
labor  and  led  to  the  most  diverse  results,  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Ussher's  estimate  is  the  most  familiar  to  English 
readers.  From  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ  he 
reckons  4.004  years,  a  conclusion  wholly  at  variance  with 
modern  science.  Of  early  chronological  systems  the  most 
definite  is  the  Babylonian.  Sir  Henry  Kawliuson's  discovery 
of  the  Assyrian  canon,  jiublishcd  in  1862,  determines  the 
chronology  of  Assyria  from  i:i;!0  n.  c.  for  the  next  700  years. 
(.See  the  articles  Babvi^oxia.  Babvlo.x.  and  Assyria.)  The 
point  of  time,  however,  from  which  Babylonian  history  is 
reckoned  is  747  B.  c.  This  is  the  so-called  era  of  Xabonassar, 
and  curiously  enough  both  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  eras 
date  from  nearly  the  same  point,  the  former  beginning  with 
the  year  776  B.  c,  when  Coru'bus  was  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  latter  from  733  b.  c,  the  supposed  date  of 
the  founding  of  Rome.  The  unit  of  time  in  the  Greek 
chronology  was  the  Olv.mpiad  (</.  v.),  a  period  of  four  years, 
while  the  Romans  designated  an  event  by  naming  the  con- 
suls in  whose  term  it  occurred.  After  312  a.  d.,  however,  the 
authorized  system  throughout  the  Koman  empire  was  by  the 
IxDicTioN  (q.  r.)  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  its  use  can  be 
traPeil  in  the  West  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
the  Olympiads  were  followed  in  the  East  till  440  a',  u.  The 
simple  plan  of  counting  by  years  was  first  adopted  in  1.50 
B.  r.  by  Eratosthenes,  whose  works  have  perished.  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  was  the  first  to  eiii- 
ploy  the  Christian  era,  beginning  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which,  however,  proliably  occurred  from  two  to  four  years 
later  than  the  point  from  which  Dionysius  reckoned.  Down 
to  the  midille  of  the  eighteenth  century  a.  d.  historical  rec- 
ords are  often  confused  by  the  fact  that  at  different  periods 


and  among  different  nations  various  dates  were  selected  for 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  e.  g.  March  25,  Christmas  Day, 
Easter,  and  January  1.  (See  Calexdar.)  The  Christian  era 
is  attended  by  this  inconvenience,  that  we  must  count  back- 
ward for  the  dates  of  events  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
difficulty  obviated  by  the  Julian  system,  proposed  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  selects  the 
date  471  B.C.  as  a  starting-point.  Other  important  eras  are 
the  era  of  Constantinople,  which  began  with  ooOfI  B.  c. :  that 
of  the  Seleucidie,  dating  from  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
Seleucus  in  311  B.  c. :  the  Mohammedan  era  from  the  Hegira 
(?.  v.),  622  A.  D. :  and  the  Persian  era  of  Yezdegerd,  632  A.  D. 
For  the  ancient  chronologies,  see  Persia,  India.  CflrxA, 
Egypt,  etc.  See  also  Year.  Moxth.  Day,  Cycle,  Period,  and 
Week.  The  most  laborious  work  on  chronologv  is  UArt  de 
Verifier  les  Dates  (181rt-31).  There  are  manuals  bv  Ideler 
(1831 ;  n.  ed.  Berlin,  1883) :  Blair  (1851) ;  Brinckmeier(lS82) ; 
Woodward  and  Gates  (1872);  Brockmann  (Berlin,  1883); 
Haydn  (New  York,  1883),  F.  M.  Colbv. 

Chronometer  [from  Gr.  xpi^tos,  time -I- MfTpo"',  measure]: 
a  watch  of  peculiar  construction  and  great  perfection  of 
workmanship,  used  where  time  must  be  measured  with  ex- 
treme accuracy,  as  in  the  determination  of  geographical  lon- 
gitudes by  measuring  the  ilifference  of  time.  The  chronom- 
eter differs  from  the  ordinary  watch  in  the  jirinciple  of  its 
escapement,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  balance  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
vibration:  and  also  in  having  the  balance  compensated  for 
variations  of  temperature.  Marine  chronometers  generally 
beat  half-seconds,  and  are  hung  in  gimbals  in  boxes  about 
6  or  8  inches  square.  The  pocket  chronometer  does  not  dif- 
fer in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  watch,  excepting  that 
it  is  generally  a  little  larger.  Chronometers  are  of  immense 
utility  in  navigation,  and  ships  going  on  distant  voyages  are 
usually  furnished  with  several,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
one  another,  and  also  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  acci- 
dental derangement  in  any  single  one.  The  accuracy  with 
which  chronometers  have  tjeen  found  to  perform  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, the  departures  from  perfect  uniformity  of  rate  of 
running  amounting  only  to  small  fractions  of  a  second  from 
day  to  day  for  long  periods  of  time 

Clironoscope  [from  tir.  xp^>">^-  tii"e  +  (rK<nr6s.  watching, 
watchman  :  deriv.  of  aKuvdv.  observe] :  a  kind  of  chrono- 
graph invented  in  1835  by  Wheatstone  for  measuring  the 
duration  of  the  electric  spark.  It  consisted  essentially  of  a 
plane  mirror  revolving  with  a  high  but  known  velocity,  the 
elongation  of  the  image  of  the  spark  as  seen  in  this  mirror 
furnishing  the  measure  of  the  duration.  In  1858  Feddersen 
substituted  a  concave  for  the  plane  mirror,  with  better  re- 
sults. In  b867  Rooil  replaced  the  concave  mirror  by  a  set 
of  achromatic  lenses  and  a  plane  mirror,  and  succeeded  in 
measuring  intervals  of  time  as  small  as  40  one-billionths  of 
a  second.  A  chronoscopic  apparatus  was  constructed  by 
Fizeau  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  In  this  there 
was  employed  a  rotating  circular  disk  with  sectors  alt  Anatelv 
open  and  closed.  A  ray  from  a  luminous  source  transmitted 
through  one  of  the  open  sectors,  and  reflected  back  from  a 
distant  mirror,  is,  with  a  certain  velocity  of  rotation,  inter- 
cepted by  a  closed  sector,  and  with  a  higher  velocity  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  next  following  open  sector.  The  distance 
traversed  in  Fizeau's  exjieriment  was  8.633  meters  (about  5| 
miles).  With  this  and  the  known  velocity  of  rotation  the 
velocity  of  light  per  second  is  computed.  Foucault,  and 
later  Michelson,  and  also  Xewcomb,  used  for  the  same  de- 
termination a  chronoscope  with  a  concave  revolving  mirror. 
Chronoscopes  for  measuring  the  time  of  flight  of  projectiles 
have  been  invented  by  Wheatstone.  Hipp,  Henry,  Navez.  Ben- 
ton, De  Brettcs,  Gloesener,  Schultz,  Ba.-hforlh.  and  others. 
In  these  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  measured  are 
marked  by  the  passage  of  the  induction  s|iark,  or  mechanic- 
ally by  electro-nuignet ism.  generally  upon  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, but  in  some  upon  a  fixed  arc  before  which  a  pendulum 
swings.  For  marking  egiiiil  minute  intervals  steel  tuning- 
forks  are  used  in  various  ways. 

Revised  by  E.  L.  IflcHOLS. 

riirildim.  ^hroodim:  a  town  of  Bohemia:  on  the  Chru- 
diinka.  a  small  river:  62  miles  S.  E.  of  Prague  (see  map  of 
Austria- Hungary,  ref.  3-E).  It  has  several  churches,  a  con- 
vent, and  a  gymnjisium:  also  m.inufactures  of  clolli,  beer, 
and  sugar,  ami  a  large  market  for  horses.    Pop.  (1890)  12.128. 

ChrysaUs[Lat.  from  (Jr.xpiiraA^fs.  the  gold-colored  sheath 
of  butterflies,  deriv.  of  XP""^^'  gohl]:  originally,  the  pupal 
stage  of  certain  butterflies,  as,  for  instance,  the  thistle  but- 
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terfly,  on  accnuiit  of  their  golden  s|Kits;  but  the  term  has 
been  extended  to  the  pupal  eondilion  of  all  Lepidn/itera 
(butterflies  and  mollis),  and  even  of  all  inseets.  While  at 
a  first  glance  a  clirvsalis  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
iierfect  insect,  a  little  examination  will  reveal  all  the  i)arts. 
The  wings  are  folded  around  the  body,  while  between  them 
can  be  seen  the  legs  and  antenna',  and  behind  the  rings  of 
the  abdomen,  all  inclosed  in  a  hard,  horny  skin.  In  some 
cases  the  chrysalis  is  without  otlier  jirotection,  but  in  others 
the  larva,  before  passing  into  this  stage,  spins  a  silken  co- 
coon, inside  of  which  the  transformation  is  undergone. 

Chrjsiiniiiie:  See  Benzldese  Dves. 

rhrysanllieinnm  [Gr.  x>""''<">'8fM<»'.  thf  corn-marigold; 
Xf>v(76s.  giild  +  ii'ef/jioy.  flowci'l:  a  ci.mposite  .lapanese  flower 
wiiicli  haslierome  jiopular  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is 
nmch  confusion  respecting  the  original  species  or  form  of 
the  chrysanthemum,  but  recent  authorities  hold  that  it  is 
deri\eil  from  C/iri/mtillie/num  m'nense,  and  that  ('.  htdicum, 
which  was  formerly  sujiposed  to  be  the  original  form,  has 
given  comparatively  few  ganlen  types.  The  genus  Chrijs- 
aiitliemutii.  as  now  accepted  by  English  botanists,  comprises 
a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  the  pyrethrums  or  fever- 
fews and  the  ox-eyed  daisy.  The  chrysanthemum  has  been 
grown  from  the  earliest  times  in  .Japan,  and  an  open  l(>-rayed 
chrysanthemum  is  one  of  the  imperial  emblems.  The  great- 
est diversity  of  forms  has  arisen  in  recent  years,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  free  introduction  of  the  loose  and  odd  forms 
from  .Japan,  which  are  much  unlike  the  elder,  stiff,  and  bell- 
form  (or  "incurved")  ty[>es  which  are  known  as  Chinese 
chrysanthemums.  In  the  U.  S.  the  tendency  is  to  bri'cil  the 
Japanese  types  to  the  exclusion  of  the  formal  kinds,  while 
the  opposite  is  still  true  in  parts  of  Kurope. 

Cliryselcpliantiiic  Statues  [ehrynehphantine  is  from 
CiV.  ;(pu(raA€((>a>'Tiyos.  of  gold  and  ivory;  XP"'^^^'  fJold  +  iKe- 
tpa%,  -orros,  I'lephant.  ivory]:  statues  whose  surface  was  of 
gold  and  ivory.  These  statues  were  made  Vjy  the  Greeks 
of  Hericles's  time  and  later,  and  were  of  great  celebrity  in 
antiquity,  the  must  important  Ix'ing  the  statue  of  Zeus  in 
the  temple  of  that  gorl  at  Olympia  and  that  cf  Athena  I'ar- 
thenos  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Tlie  first  named  of 
these  statues  is  stated  to  have  been  seated  and  41!  feet  in 
height,  with  a  pedestal  about  20  by  'AO  feet  in  horizontal 
dimensions,  so  that  the  whole  composition  must  have  filled 
up  the  western  end  of  the  naos  or  inclosed  room  of  the 
temple,  occupying  all  the  space  between  the  inner  rows  of 
columns.  In  later  times  chryselephantine  statues  were  made 
as  portraits  of  kitigs  and  princes. 

Clirysip'inis  (in  (>r.  Xpu<riir7ros) :  an  eminent  Stoic  philos- 
ophiT ;  b.  al  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  "JSO  B.  c. ;  son  of  Apollonius  of 
Tarsus.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  ('leant  lu'S,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  subtlety  as  a  disputant. 
He  once  said  to  Cleanthes,  "Teach  me  only  vour  doctrines, 
and  1  will  find  the  arguments  to  defend  them."  The 
Sorites  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Chrysippus.  He 
wrote  a  great  nunilier  of  works,  none  of  which  is  extant. 
He  was  ciinsidered  Ici  be  the  greatest  Stoic  ]ihilosopher  ex- 
cept Zeno.  1).  in  207  n.  c.  .See  Hitter,  Ifistnn/  nf  I'lii/oe- 
iiphfi:  .J.  F.  Kichler,  IJi.sni'rtafio  da  C/iri/xi//po  Sluiri)  (1738); 
H.  Zeller,  llisfori/  of  Greek  Philosophy  (4th  ed.  1876). 

Clirysobcryl  [from  Gr.  xP"<''oMpv>^^os.  xP""'''',  pold  + 
0iipv\\os,  licryl]:  a  mineral  somctimrs  yielding  fine  gems, 
an  alumin.'ite  of  gluciua.  It  has  a  hardness  of  &'>.  next  to 
that  of  sapphire,  and  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  yel- 
lowish green,  sage  green,  greenish  brown,  etc.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  prisms,  generally  twinned  or  conipoun<led 
into  hexagonal  fnrnis.  The  transparent,  light-colored  stones 
which  cnme  chiefly  from  t'eylon  are  called  by  jewelei's  Ori- 
eii/nl  thii/solife  (not  the  true  t'uKVsoLlTE.  g.  r.).  (Ipnhs- 
rfiil  rhri/.siiherj/l,  or  those  that  have  an  opalescent  play 
"f  light,  are  projierly  called  ri/niophane  (Gr.  kS^ui.  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  and  (paivfirBcu.  apjiear).  Tlie  finest  variety  of 
cat '.s-eye,  called  ()rif}iliil  cid'a-fyi'.  is  a  chrvsoberyl,  in  which 
the  peculiar  chatoyant  line  of  light  is  due  to  the  twinned 
structure  of  the  crystal,  or  to  included  impurities.  (.Sec 
also  under  Cat's-kve  for  other  varieties  of  cat".s-eye.)  The 
line  of  light  appears  when  the  stone  is  cut  across  the  prism 
and  polished  t'li  cdlKirhmi.  This  variety,  which  is  higldv 
valued,  is  found  with  the  othere  in  Ceylon  and  Brazil. 
Alc.i-fiiidn'le  is  a  chrysoberyl  containing  some  oxide  of 
chromium,  which  gives  it  a  fine  rich  green  color  by  day, 
but  by  artificial  light  the  green  changes  to  a  raspberry  or 
coUnubine  red.     It  was  named  by  Nordenskiold  for  the  Em- 


peror Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  on  whose  birthday  it  was 
identified.  It  was  found  at  Takowaja,  in  the  Urals.  Gems 
of  this  variety  ha\e  been  found  in  Kandy,  Ceylon,  «])  to  65 
carats  in  weight,  and  valued  at  !}i2,000  each.  Chrvsoberyl 
occui-s  at  several  places  in  the  U.  S.,  notably  at  lladdam, 
Conn.,  Greenfield,  X.  Y.,  and  Stow,  Me.,  but  not  of  a  qual- 
ity suitable  for  gems,  Gkorge  F,  Kunz. 

Clirysoi'ol'la  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  xP"<'iKo^>^<'-  gold-solder; 
Xpva6i.  gold  +  K(f\Act,  glue]:  a  hydrated  silicate  of  copper; 
sometimes  called  cop[)er-green  ;  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  color  is  verdigris  or  emerald  green, 
passing  into  sky  blue,  with  a  shining  or  dull  resinous  luster. 
It  is  found  native  in  considerable  abundance  iu  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin. 

Clirys'olite  [from  O.  Fr.  crisolite  <  Lat.  chryso'Uihufi, 
from  (ir.  xpw'^'^'Sos.  "  bright  yellow  stone,  prob.  the  topaz; 
Xpuais,  gold  +  a(9os.  stone] :  a  miiu;ral  (also  called  oliriite, 
and,  l>y  jewelers,  peridot)  consisting  of  a  simple  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  proti>xide  of  iron.  It  occm-s  in  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  lava  and  basalt,  and  also  in  meteoric  stones,  either 
as  grains  or  in  crystals  of  rather  complicated  form,  having 
a  vitreous  luster  and  conchoi<lal  fracture,  transparent  and 
doubly  refracting,  of  an  olive-green  color,  and  a  hardness 
somewhat  less  than  quartz.  The  finer  varieties  make  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  gems,  of  a  rich  olive  to  golden  green. 
Many  fine  sp<'cimens  may  lie  seen  in  thi'  cluqiel  of  I  he  Three 
Magi  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Recently  small  transparent 
gems  have  been  cut  from  olivine  crystals  found  in  meteor- 
ites. It  was  formerly  confounded  with  emerald,  but  the 
tint  is  entirely  different ;  the  chrysolithux  of  the  ancients 
would  seem  to  have  been  our  topaz.  Fine  specimens  are 
found  in  Kgypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  New- 
Mexico.  George  F.  Kunz. 

Chrysolo'ras,  5rA>'UEL,  or  Emmaxi-el:  a  Byzantine 
Greek  scholar ;  b.  in  Coiistantinoiile  about  Vi'M\  noted  as 
being  the  first  teacher  of  the  Greek  tongue  of  importance 
in  the  modern  world.  His  fame  as  a  scholar  reache<I  Italy 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Guarino  da  Ve- 
rona went  to  Constantinople  to  study  under  him.  But  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  decade  of  "the  century  (1393  *), 
Clirysoloras,  with  a  fellow  Greek,  Kydonius,  went  to  Venice 
on  a"  mission  from  the  Greek  emperor.  The  former  was  at 
once  besieged  by  would-be  learuers.  and  did  in  fact  give 
lessons  in  Greek  during  his  stay.  lie  returned  soon  to  t\n\- 
stantinople,  and  only  in  1390.  on  invitation  from  the  Flor- 
entine Repulilic,  did  he  come  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek 
createil  originally  for  Leontius  Pilatus,  but  given  up  by  him 
in  1363.  During  the  three  or  four  years  of  his  teaching, 
Clirysoloras  had  among  his  pupils  several  of  the  leaders  in 
the  revival  of  classical  learning — Xiccolo  Niccoli.  Leonardo 
Bruni,  JIaiietti,  Marsuppini,  Traversari.  Others  obtained, 
at  Iciist  indirectly,  inspiration  from  him.  He  com[)osed  a 
tireek  grammar  (Eroteninla).  which  served  for  generations 
as  the  liasis  of  Italian  instruction  in  Greek.  In  1400,  how- 
ever, he  left  Florence  to  Join  the  emper(U-,  ^laiuiel  Palieo- 
logus.  In  1403  we  find  liim  teaching  in  Pavia.  Here  he 
translated  Plato's  Republic  into  Latin,  thus  inaugurating 
the  long  series  of  translations  which  within  a  ccnlury  made 
ancient  Greece  known  to  the  Western  wurld.  lu  1404  his 
presence  in  lioth  Rome  and  Venice  has  been  proved.  After 
another  visit  to  Const.-intinople  we  find  him  again  in  Venice. 
In  the  years  1408-10  he  seems  to  have  journeyed  in  France, 
England,  and  Spain.  Prom  1410  to  1412  he  was  in  P^lor- 
ence,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  probably  occupied  as  before  with 
teaching  Greek.  At  the  same  time  he  becomes  involved  in 
larger  concerns,  and  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which,  among  other 
things,  was  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  At 
ConslJince.  however,  before  the  council  had  come  together, 
he  died  Apr.  1.5.  1415.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  above, 
we  have  from  him  a  com|iarison  of  new  with  ancient  Rome 
(5u7ifpi(rii  iroAoias  Kal  vtas  VJiixns)  and  a  number  of  familiar 
letters.  See  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebiinij  dea  clnssiscken 
Alferlhiims  (2d.  ed.  Berlin.  1880):  T.  Klette.  Beitiiiye  zur 
Gexrhichte  mid  Literatur  der  Ildl.  OelehrleiimKiiasnnce 
(Greifswald.  1888).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Chrvsoprase  [older  erisnpare,  from  O.  Fr.  rrisopace,  but 
nowa(fapted  in  form  to  its  original.  Gr.  xpuTi^irpocos.  a  goldcn- 
gi'een  gem;  xP""^'-  ffo'*'  +  ^pi^oy.  leek]  :  a  rare  variety  of 
chalcedony,  the  coloring-matter  of  which  is  oxide  of  nickel; 
it  is  a  beautiful  translucent  ornamental  stone,  specimens  of 
which  realized  a  high  figure  a  cent  ury  ago,  when  it  was  most 
esteemed.     Through  age  it  frequently  loses  its  greenish  cast 
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to  some  extent,  ami  becomes  a  dirty  yellow  green.  Damp- 
ness, or  perhaps  darkness,  is  believed  "to  be  favorable  to  its 
preservation.  The  wall  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Wenzel  at 
Prague  is  covered  with  slabs  of  this  beautiful  material.  It 
is  found  at  Kabenstein,  in  Silesia ;  and  in  the  U.  S.  at  Visa- 
lia,  California,  and  Riddles,  in  Oregon.  Tlie  chrysoprase  of 
the  ancients  lias  not  been  positi%-elv  identified.  "It  is  men- 
tioned once  in  the  Bible  (Rev.  sxi.  20).  G.  P.  K. 

t'lirys'ostoni  [Gr.  xp>«'<S'''tomoj.  liter.,  golden-mouthed : 
XpvcTos.  gold  +  ariifia.  inuuthl.  .loiix:  the  most  accomplislied 
orator  of  tlie  ancient  Greek  C'liurch :  b.  in  Autioch,  Syria, 
347.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  widowed  mother,  Anthusa, 
his  father,  Secundus,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  having 
died  soon  after  his  birth.  He  had  an  older  sister.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Libanius,  the  famous  Sophist,  and 
philosophy  under  Andragathius.  Quitting  the. legal  pro- 
fession, upon  whicli  he  had  entered,  he  was  ordained  reader, 
aiO,  in  Antioch,  by  Bishop  ]\Ieletius.  While  not  leaving 
home,  he  led  a  monastic  life.  In  374  his  mother  died,  and  he 
then  retired  to  a  monastic  community  in  the  mountains 
S.  of  Antioch.  But  liis  health  being  affected  by  his  austeri- 
ties, he  returned  to  Antioch  in  381,  and  was  promptly  or- 
ilained  deacon  by  Bishop  Meletius,  whose  successor,  Flavian, 
raised  him  to  the  priesthood  in  380.  He  quickly  was  recog- 
nized as  a  great  preacher,  and  his  fame  spread"  tliroughout 
('hristen<lom.  On  Fell.  26.  398,  he  was  consecrated  Arch- 
l>ishop  of  Constantinople,  having,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and 
fraud,  been  carried  thither  against  his  will.  His  boldness 
as  a  reformer  brouglit  him  into  trouble.  Both  among  the 
clergy  and  at  the  imjierial  court  enemies  rose  up  against  him. 
They  were  headed  by  the  empress  and  by  Theophilus,  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria.  The  latter  called  a  council  at  Chal- 
cedon.  and  deposed  aud  banished  Chrysostom  on  trumped-up 
charges  in  403.  But  tlie  sentence  was  scarcely  carried  out 
•ere  it  was  revoked,  and  he  returned  in  triuiiipli.  On  June  a, 
404,  he  was  again  l>anished.  Under  tlie  scorching  heat  he 
was  conveyed  to  Cucusus.  a  mountain  village  in  the  Tau- 
ric  range  between  Cilicia  and  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Thence 
he  carried  out  an  extensive  correspondence,  so  tliat  his  influ- 
■ence  was  really  wider  than  when  on  his  throne.  On  learning 
of  this,  the  empress  had  him  transferred,  first  to  Arabissiis, 
then  to  Pityus  in  the  Caucasus,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  most  inhospitable  spots  in  the  empire.  He 
■could  not  stand  the  journey,  but  on  Sept.  14,  407,  died  at 
Comana.  in  Poutus.  He  was  little  of  stature,  with  a  large, 
bald  head,  hollow  cheeks,  and  deep  sunken  eyes.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  highly  ornate  Asiatic  type,  but  also  very 
incisive  and  practical.  In  rebuke  he  was  terrilile,  calling 
things  by  their  right  names.  He  had  great  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures,  lived  abstemiously,  defied  danger,  promoted 
missions,  and  died  exclaiming,  ""  Glory  be  to  God  for  all 
things  !  Amen."  He  was  the  most  voluminous  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  His  most  important  and  permanently  useful  writ- 
ings are  his  homilies  and  commentaries.  As  a  preacher  he 
has  no  superior  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  As  a  foremost 
representative  of  the  Antiocliian  school,  wliieh  sought  to 
give  the  Scriptures  their  grammatical  and  historical  sense, 
he  seldom  uses  allegory,  but  speaks  plainly  and  practically. 
He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  tlie  human  will  and 
its  co-0[ieration  in  the  work  of  conversion.  He  magnified 
the  grace  of  God  wlii<-h  extends  salvation  to  all  who  will 
accept  it.  His  laudation  of  saints  promoted  hagiolatry,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  furnished  no  support  to  mariolatry. 
He  considereil  the  Bishoj)  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
and  appealed  to  him  in  his  first  banishment;  but  this  was 
conceding  to  him  "  a  primacy  of  honor,  not  a  supremacy  of 
jurisdiction."  (Schatf.)  The  "best  edition  of  his  works  is"  the 
Benedictine  (13  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1718-38;  reprinted  by 
Jligne,  1859-63,  13  vols.).  His  most  important  works  have 
been  translated  into  English  (eilited  bv  Dr.  SchaflF)  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Company  (Xew  York,  1889-90,  6  vols.). 
Thi^  best  biogra|ihv  of  Chrysostom  is  bv  W.  K.  W.  Stephens 
(London,  1872 ;  3(1  "ed.  1883)!  Cf .  the  sketches  by  R.  W.  Bush 
(1885)  and  Philip  Schaff  (New  York,  1891). 

SAMfEi,  Macaulet  Jackson. 

Clliih:  a  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  Leuciscus  ccpli- 
aliis.  a  fresh-water  lish  of  tlie  carp  family,  having  a  slout, 
round  body  and  broad  head.  It  attains  a  weight  of  5  lb., 
and  is  taken  by  anglers,  altliongh  of  little  account  for  food. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  term  chut)  is  applied  to  various  fishes  bear- 
ing more  or  less  resemblance  to  their  European  namesjike. 
Ill  California  the  chub  is  Leucisnis  atrarius;  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  it  is  Semotilus  corjtoralis,  well  known 


as  the  horned  dace :  E.  of  the  Alleghanies  it  is  S.  hullaris, 
also  called  tall-iish.     These  are  mostly  of  small  size,  rarely 


Chub. 

reaching  a  length  of  12  inches,  and  inhabit  clear,  running 
streams,  where  thev  afford  sport  to  voung  anglers. 

F.  A.  L. 

Cliiibiit' :  a  territory  of  Argentina,  comjirising  that  por- 
tion of  Patagonia  between  the  rivers  Chulmt  and  Negro. 
Area  over  15.000  stj.  miles.  Civilized  population,  a  few  thou- 
sand. The  interior  is  in  great  part  arid,  and  is  occupied  by 
roving  Indians.  Chubut  was  first  settled  in  1865  by  Welsh 
immigrants,  who  established  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chubut  river,  now  known  as  Rawson.  H.  H.  S. 

Clinck-TviH's-widoTv:  Anfrosfomns  carolinensis;  a  bird 
of  the  family  Capn'miilffidic,  so  called  from  its  peculiar  loud 
cry.  It  is  the  largest  member  of  the  group  found  in  the 
U.  S.,  being  about  twice  the  size  of  its  near  relative  the 
whipjioorwill,  which  it  much  resembles  in  plumage,  being 
mottled  with  black  and  brown.  It  ranges  from  the  South 
Atlantic  States  to  Central  America.  F.  A.  L. 

CIiu-eu-Aten :  See  Egypt  (Ancient). 

C'liufii:  king.     See  Egypt  (^-l^ic/eoO  ^nd  SupHis. 

Cliu-hi,  choo'hee,  or  Chn-fu-tse  (that  is,  Chu  the  philos- 
opher): a  distinguished  Chinese  scholar  and  philosopher 
whose  influence  on  Chinese  learning  and  thought  is  second 
imly  to  that  of  Confucius;  b.  in  1130;  d.  in  1200.  As  a 
commentator  on  the  Chinese  classics,  he  successfully  intro- 
duced interpretations  and  principles  of  interpretation  al- 
most entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  scholars  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  speculative  school  of  philosophy  in 
China.  A  collected  edition  of  his  philosophical  works  was 
first  published  in  1415  by  the  third  Emperor  of  the  Ming 
djTiasty.  A  still  more  complete  edition  in  sixty-six  books 
was  prepared  under  imperial  supervision,  and  published  by 
imperial  authority  in  1713.  His  disciples  were  numerous, 
and  many  voluminous  collections  of  "notes"  of  his  lectures 
and  conversations  were  compiled  and  issued  by  them.  A 
history  of  China  in  fifty-nine  books  was  prepared  by  them 
under  his  superintendence.  This  forms  the  basis  of  de 
ilailla"s  Ilixliiu-e  de  hi  Chine  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1777-85).  His 
most  popular  work,  the  Sino  Tlioh,  or  Juvenile  Instructor, 
is  still  in  use  all  over  China  as  a  text-book.  See  Wylie's 
Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  (London  and  Shanghai,  1867), 
and  McClatchie's  Confucian  Cosmogony  (London.  1874). 

Robert  Lii.lev. 

Clui-kianar.  or  Pearl  River:  a  river  of  Southern  China, 
and  that  on  which  the  city  of  Canton,  in  the  [irovince  of 
Kwangtmig.  is  situated.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
"North"  and  "West"  rivers,  which  unite  at  a  place  called 
Samshui,  or  "Three  Waters."  about  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Can- 
ton, to  form  the  Chu-kiang.  From  that  point  it  flows 
eastward  past  the  city  of  Fat  Shan,  expanding  at  Canton 
into  a  broad  tidal  river  which,  lower  down,  becomes  subdi- 
vided into  an  intricate  network  of  waterways  around  and  be- 
tween numberless  flat  alluvial  islands.  Twelve  miles  below 
Canton  is  the  anchorage  of  Wliampoa  (or  Hwang-pu).  Ten 
miles  farther  down  still  the  Chu-kiang  receives  from  the 
left  the  waters  of  the  East  river.  Some  miles  below  this  the 
river  narrows  into  what  is  called  tlie  Hu-mun  or  Tiger  Gate 
liy  the  Chinese,  the  Boca  Tigris  of  the  Portuguese,  where  the 
famous  Bogue  forts  are  situated.  (.See  Boca  Tigris.)  From 
this  the  river  widens  out  into  a  great  estuary,  having  a 
breailth  of  about  70  geiigraiihical  miles.  Total  length,  110 
miles.   For  the  Si-kiang  or"  West  River,"  see  CuiXA.     R.L. 

Clinlpas:  See  I.vcax  ANTiiiuiTiES. 

Cliiiinashaii  Indians  [from  Chumash,  the  name  of  the 
Santa   Rosa   islanders.     By  most  authors  they  have  been 
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mentioned  as  Santa  Barbara  Indians,  from  the  name  of 
the  town  and  mission  best  known].  The  tribes  compris- 
ing tills  llni;iiisllc  family  were  formerly  located  on  the 
coast  (if  Califonila  between  :i4"  20  und  36'  hit.  There 
are  known  to  have  been  seven  distinct  dialects  of  the 
family,  viz.,  those  spoken  around  San  Luis  Obispo,  Furis- 
slma,  Santa  Inez,  .Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura 
missions,  and  the  dialects  of  Santa  Kosa  and  Santa  I'ruz 
Ishmds.  If.  as  Is  probable,  the  laiifcuaije  spoken  on  other 
islands  of  the  Santa  Harliani  irmiip  was  distinct,  the  num- 
ber would  be  increased  by  several  more.  These  dialects, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  constitute  an  unusually 
lioinofieneous  lansuage.  They  are  so  much  alike  that  their 
close  relationship  appears  from  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion of  vocabularies,  and  while  apparently  each  dialect 
contained  a  greater  or  less  nund)er  of  wonis  more  or  less 
dlflerent  from  the  kindred  loni;ues,  they  were  so  suffi- 
ciently alike  as  to  be  in  great  jiart  mutually  intelligible. 
The  tongue  s[ioken  by  the  San  IjuIs  Oblsiio  Indians,  as  ap- 
|iears  fniiii  a  vocabulary  eollei'ted  by  the  writer  iti  1884, 
differs  markedly  from  any  of  the  others,  and  it  hits  been 
relegated  to  the  present  family  with  some  doid)t.  Its  de- 
cided (IIITcrences  from  the  other  dialects  are  to  be  accounted 
tor,  perhaps,  by  the  greater  Isolation  of  the  Indians  speak- 
ing it.  thry  being  the  most  northern  of  the  family,  and  the 
probable  greater  extent  to  which  it  borrowed  material  from 
its  neighbors  of  other  stocks.  On  the  south  the  Indians  of 
this  family  were  bordered  by  tribes  of  the  widespread  Sho- 
>honeaii  stock,  which,  occupying  an  enormous  domain  In 
the  interior  of  the  country,  found  their  way  through  the 
passes  of  the  southern  Si>-rras,  overcame  the  tribes  In  pos- 
session, an<l  gained  the  coiust,  to  be  in  turn  overcome  by 
the  cllmiite  and  sui'roundings,  and  reduced  In  character 
and  disposition  to  a  position  little  If  any  above  those  of 
the  peuple  they  dispossesseil.  Who  the  latter  were  is.  of 
course,  oidy  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  It  is  highly  probable 
that  In  part,  at  least,  they  were  Indians  of  the  present 
family.  Recent  linguistic  investigations  seem  to  show,  in- 
deeil.  a  coimectlon  between  the  language  of  the  present 
family  and  that  of  the  Yiiman  family  to  the  S.,  the  two 
being  separated  geographically  by  the  wedge  of  Shoshonean 
Invasiiin.  Whether  the  thn'ad  of  linguistu^  eouiiectioti  re- 
sults from  a  borrowing  of  material,  or  the  two  ultimately 
win  be  found  to  have  a  common  parentage,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  in  any  case  doubtless  both  the  families  mentioned 
were  pressed  X.  and  S.  respectively  by  their  more  warlike 
Shoshonean  neighbors. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  Indians  of  this  family,  as 
tln'y  were  the  first  of  the  California  tribes  to  bi'  vlsllrd  and 
reporteil  upon  by  Europeans.  Cabrlllo  sailed  along  thet'ali- 
forina  coast  In  1542,  and  though  the  accounts  of  his  voyage 
contain  but  meager  details  of  the  aborigines,  they  are  yet 
sufliclent  toshow  that  little  change  had  taken  place  between 
the  time  of  his  visit  and  the  sul)seiiuent  occupation  by  the 
Franciscans,  more  than  two  centuries  later.  1  he  mission  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  country 
oecu]ilcd  by  this  family  Wius  established  in  1772.  San  Bue- 
naventura, on  the  siiutiiern  extrenuty.  was  founded  iu  1782; 
the  estalilishmeiit  of  Santa  Barbara.  Purlssiina.  and  Santa 
Inez  followed  successively  in  1786.  1787,  and  1804. 

Though  by  no  means  physically  weak,  the  Indians  of  this 
family  a|>pear  to  have  been  of  a  singularly  peaceable  and 
>lugglsh  disposition.  Living  in  a  mild  anil  ei|uable  clwnale. 
and.  surroinided  by  a  bountiful  food  supply,  their  mental 
faculties  were  never  sharpc-ned  by  the  struggle  for  existence 
so  necessary  for  high  develupiueiit.  When  eidered  by  the 
Spaidards,  tlu'  region  was  found  oc^cupied  by  a  large  popula- 
tion estal)llsheil  in  numerous  villages,  chiefly  on  the  coast 
and  the  contiguous  islands:  for  the.se  Indians,  though 
clahning  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  land,  especially 
from  seeds,  roots,  acorns,  and  the  like,  were  not  hunters,  but 
fishermen. 

Their  political  organization  consisted  of  a  series  of  petty 
confederacies.  If  so  large  a  term  lie  permissible,  united  to 
some  extent  by  the  common  bond  of  language  an<l  habits, 
but  illscoimected  in  every  other  way,  and  often  indeed  on 
unfriendly  terms.  Warlike  these  Imllans  never  were,  and 
hostilities  growing  out  of  trespass  disputes  or  the  capture 
of  women  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  wars. 

To  their  peaceable  disposition,  sluggish  habits,  and  dis- 
connecti'd  political  state,  which  |irevriitiil  all  possibility  of 
acting  in  concert,  are  due  their  easy  enslavement  under  the 
mission  system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  names  given  by 


Cabrillo  in  1.542  were  allotted  to  the  same  village  sites  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  though  it  is  probable  enough  that 
in  some  instances  such  was  the  case.  Kecenl  examinations 
of  some  of  the  village  sites  near  Santa  Barbara  have  shown 
that  they  have  been  occupied  for  a  long  term  of  years,  prob- 
ably for  centuries,  and  as  Indian  village  namesofleii  have 
their  origin  in  geographic  peculiarities,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  luimes  were  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  duplication  of  names  in  the  archives  of  the 
dift'erent  missions  either  that  the  same  village  Is  claimed  by 
two  missions,  or,  as  is  probable,  that  not  infrequently  two  or 
more  villages  received  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  name, 
the  latter  .supjiosition  being  likely  enough  when  the  shnllar- 
ity  of  the  dialects  spoken  is  considcre<l. 

Of  the  fifty  odd  villages  named  In  the  Cabrlllo  narrative, 
about  11  jicrcent.  appear  to  be  identifiable  with  the  later  lists. 
Considerably  more  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  Cabrillo's  list  and  the  founding  of  the 
missions,  and  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 
date  of  that  voyage  and  the  taking  of  the  writer's  list. 
Hence  any  attempt  to  identify  the  old  names  with  others 
recetitly  In  use  must  necessarily  be  largely  conje<'tural. 

In  1884  the  writer  visited  the  several  counties  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  populous  trilies  of  this  family,  and  discov- 
ered that  about  forty  men.  women,  and  children  survived. 
The  adults  still  speak  their  olil  language  when  conversing 
with  each  other,  though  on  other  occasions  they  use  Span- 
ish. The  largest  .settlement  Is  at  San  Buenaventura,  where 
perhaps  twenty  individuals  live  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

AiTiioRiTiES. — S.  Powers,  Indians  of  California,  Cnnf.  to 
K.  A.  Kill.,  ill.  (Washington.  1877) :  W.  II.  Baiicroffs  Hia/orij 
of  C'ah'funiia.  l.-vli.  (San  l''rancisco.  Isi84-!lll):  II.  W.  Ilen- 
shaw,  jlia-fiunx  and  Miasiun  Indians  of  CnHfurnia.  In  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  (New  York,  Aug.,  1890).  See  Indians 
OF  North  -Vmerica.  II.  W.  Henshaw. 

Chiinihiil' :  a  river  of  India;  rises  in  the  Vindhyan 
Mountains:  Hows  nearly  northeastward,  and  enters  the 
Jumna  8.T  miles  S.  K.  of  Agra.     Length,  500  miles. 

Chiimpac:  See  Champac. 

Chiliiani':  a  mixture  of  lime  with  sand  and  other  Ingre- 
dients, used  in  India  from  time  Immemorial  for  )ila,sterlng 
walls  and  for  the  manufacture  of  many  small  articles,  some 
of  them  decorative.  Milk,  buttermilk,  eggs,  (iuKK  (</.  v.), 
powdered  chick-peas,  hem|),  sugar,  gum,  and  dllferent  dried 
fruits  are  among  the  materials  somelimes  mixeil  with  the 
lime  and  sand.  Different  makers  have  their  own  dillerent 
secrets  for  making  chunam.  The  work  done  with  it  is  often 
very  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  it  is  hard  and  durable  and 
takes  a  high  polish. 

Chunateii:  See  Khunaten. 

Ch'uiig-k'ing' :  a  foo  <ir  departmental  city  and  important 
riverine  jiort  of  China,  in  the  province  of  S/.e-chuen.  on  the 
left  baidc  of  the  Yang-tsc.  an<l  the  confluence  with  it  of  the 
K la-ling  river  from  the  north  ;  about  1,700  miles  from  the  sea; 
lat.  29'  'M'  .50"  N..  and  Ion.  107  2'  K.  (see  map  of  China,  ret 
6-G).  It  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory.  200  frvl  above  the 
level  of  the  Yang-tse  (here  calle(l  the  >lln).  and  about  840 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  walleil  city,  built  in  its 
present  form  by  the  first  emjieror  of  the  Jling  dynasty 
(1:168-98).  and  has  seventeen  gates,  of  which  only  nine  are 
made  to  open,  and  eight  are  permanently  closed.  Since  1876 
it  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Mritlsh  consul,  though  no  trading 
was  permitted.  On  Mar.  2,  1891,  it  wjis  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  accordance  with  a  convention  signed  there  Mar.  iil, 
1890,  and  a  custom-house  established.  Ch'ung-k'lng  is  about 
600  miles  above  the  port  of  Ichang,  the  highest  point  of 
steam  navigation.  From  Ch"ung-k"lng  to  Icliang  the  river 
is  a  succession  of  formidable  rapids  and  eddies,  and  requires 
for  its  navigation  both  great  skill  and  native  boats  specially 
built  for  the  traffic.  Clilef  exports,  silk,  salt,  pelah  or  insect 
wax,  tobacco,  etc.     Pop.  2.50,000.  K.  L. 

Cliiinhuhii:  See  Central  American  Antiquities. 

Chiipra :  See  Chai-ka. 

(  liu(|nisa'cii.  or  Chiir'ons:  a  southeastern  department  of 
Bolivia;  liounded  N.  by  Coehabamba  and  Santa  Cruz.  E.  by 
Brazil,  S.  by  Tari.ia.  and  W.  by  Potosi  and  Oruro;  area  (in- 
cluiling  a  large  tract  formerly  pertaining  to  Santa  Cruz), 
72.700  .s(|.  miles.  Pop.  (1888)  estimated  at  123.:i47,  besides 
wild  Indians.  Capital,  Sucre.  The  western  part  is  more  or 
Ic.ss  mountainous,  with  a  temperate  climate  in  the  high  val- 
leys, where  most  of  the  civilized  population  is  congregated. 
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There  are  extensive  forests,  and  fertile  open  lands  adapted 
to  grazing  and  agriculture.  Some  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  of  Bolivia  are  in  this  region.  The  eastern  and  more 
extensive  portion  of  Chuquisaca  is  a  plain,  forming  part  of 
the  Gran  Chaco  {q.  v.),  and  it  is  inhabited  only  by  roving 
Indians,  except  near  the  base  of  the  highlands,  where  there 
are  a  few  stock-farms.  The  principal  products  are  silver 
and  wheat  in  the  highlands,  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar-cane 
(used  principally  for  making  rum)  in  the  lower  valleys,  and 
horses  on  the  plains.  The  exports  are  limited,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  transport.  Herbert  U.  Smith. 

Clini|iiisara :  city  of  Bolivia.    See  Sucre. 

Chur,  A-hoor  (Pr.  Coire) :  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Orisons;  in  a  vallcv  and  on  or  near  the  river  Rhine;  60 
miles  S.  E.  of  Zurich, "with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway 
(see  map  of  Switzerland,  ref.  o-I).  It  has  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  the  eighth  century  and  a  bishop's  palace ;  also  manu- 
factures of  cutting  tools"  and  zincware.  It  is  a  well-known 
climatic  station ;  elevation,  1,936  feet.     Pop.  (1888)  9,381. 

Chlircll  [0.  Eng.  circe  (cirice)  :  Xorthern  Eng.  kir/ce 
(whence  kirk-)  :  0.  Sax.  kirika  (Dutch  kerk)  :  0.  II.  Germ. 
chinhhe  (Jlod.  Germ.  kircht\  borrowed  probably  by  way  of 
Constantinople  from  Christian  Greek  Kupiwcii'  (or  plur.  Kupta- 
Ktt),  of  the  Lord  (sc.  8co/ia),  Lord's  house  (Lat.  duminicum). 
deriv.  of  Kvpios,  master,  lord] :  primarily,  a  place  of  Christian 
wol-ship ;  hence  the  assemblage  there  worshiping;  hence 
also  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  as  in  the  phrase, 
"  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church."  In  this  sense  the  word 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  eKK\ri<rla  as  used  in  the  Xew 
Testament  (Lat.  ecclesia.  Span,  iglesia,  Fr.  eglise,  Ital. 
chiesa).  though  somewhat  ditlcrently  used  by  different  eora- 
munions.  Thus  Roman  Catholics  regard  tlie  Church  as 
composed  of  those  only  who  participate  in  the  traditional 
ordinances  administered  by  the  hierarchy  in  regular  suc- 
cession from  the  apostles  down,  and  often  restrict  the  term 
still  further  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  itself,  whose 
official  action  is  regarded  as  divinely  inspired  and  infallible. 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  "  Church  Cath- 
olic "  (or  universal)  to  include  all  true  believers  in  Christ, 
who  constitute  the  iitn'sihle  Church;  while  the  collective 
body  of  members  of  Christian  communions  is  designated 
the  visible  Church,  which  thus  includes  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian  communions,  as  well  as 
the  Protestant.  In  theological  language,  the  "  Church  mili- 
tant" is  the  collective  body  on  earth  of  believers  engaged  in 
the  battle  against  sin  and  error;  the  "Church  triumphant" 
is  the  general  assembly  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven.* 

Besides  these  broad  applications  of  the  term,  it  is  also 
used  to  designate  (a)  the  collective  body  of  members  of  a 
given  communion  or  believers  in  a  given  creed  of  Christian- 
ity, as  the  Episcoiial  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Greek  Church,  the  Church  of  England ;  (4)  a  sect  or  de- 
nomination, as  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Moravian  Church ; 
(c)  a  single  parish  or  the  body  of  worehipers  at  a  particular 
church,  as  "  the  Central  church,"  '•  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes." 

Church  :  as  an  architectural  term,  any  edifice  consecrated 
to  Christian  worship;  but  it  has  become  especially  associ- 
ated witli  certain  types  of  religious  architecture  which  have 
grown  up  with  the  development  of  Christian  ritual.  The 
earliest  form  adopted  was  that  of  the  Roman  basilica,  a 
I)urely  civic  structure  serving  as  a  public  hall,  market-place, 
and  court-room.  It  comprised  an  apse,  within  which  was 
the  tril)une  for  the  magistrate,  a  broad.  o[)en  space  before 
this  for  the  public,  and  a  long  nave  flanked  by  side  aisles, 
separated  from  each  other  by  columns  bearing  walls  pierced 
with  windows  above  the  side-aisle  roofs.  These  arrange- 
ments were  admirably  suited  to  tlie  development  of  early 
Christian  worship,  and  the  fact  that  the  basilica  was  not 
like  the  temples  a.'^sociated  with  pagan  worship  made  it 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  Cliristians  when,  in  the  fourth 
century,  they  were  permitted  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
to  worship  in  public  and  to  build  new  or  occupy  old  struc- 
tures. From  this  grouml  plan,  changed  slightly  by  enlarg- 
ing the  central  spa<'e  laterally  into  imiifii'pfs.  ami  thus  se- 
curing a  symbolic  crucifurni  outline,  was  developed  the 
plan   of  the  mediaeval  catliedral  and  of  the  great  abbey 

•  Roman  Catholics  acknowledge  a  distinction  between  the  6orfw  of 
the  Church,  wljich  is  the  visible  uFKaniiation.  and  the  sohI.  which  is 
Ihf  atri^rpgate  of  all  the  just  known  to  (iod  alone  and  united  in  the 
Holy  (;liost  through  Kruee  ;  so  that  there  may  be  those  in  the  body 
who  are  not  in  the  soul,  and  vice  vrrna.  Thej'  aeknowled^e  also  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  bofiy  fif  the  Church,  viz..  the  hierarchy,  or  the  Ecclesia 
docctix.  the  teaching  Church,  and  the  faithful,  or  the  Kcclesia  discens, 
the  Church  taught,  or  the  hearing  Church.  John  J.  Keake. 


churches  of  Europe.  A  fundamental  stnictural  change  was 
effected  by  substituting  vatdting  in  stone  for  the  timber 
ceiling  of  the  original  type.  This  led  to  the  use  of  flying- 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  clustered  shafts.  The  narthex,  or 
long  transverse  porch  at  the  front,  was  exchanged  for  triple 
doors ;  the  side  aisles  were  continued  around  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  building,  with  its  apse,  or  polygonal  or  semi- 
circular termination,  which  was  assigned  to  the  clergy  and 
singers  and  called  the  Choir  (q.  v.,  also  Chaxcel)  ;  and  in 
England  a  second  or  minor  pair  of  tran.sept-arms  was  some- 
times added.  Vestries  for  the  clergy,  a  baptistery,  a  campa- 
nile for  the  bells,  or  else  one  or  two  tciwers  with  spires  at 
the  western  end,  and  chapels  with  altars  for  particular 
saints,  were  added  to  the  original  plan. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  tlie  circular  and  domical  types  of 
church  were  developed,  the  latter  employing  four  short  and 
equal  arms  like  those  of  the  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  on 
their  intersection  and  sometimes  one  over  each  of  the  arms 
also.  The  Renaissance  architects  comlnncd  the  two  ideas 
in  such  structures  as  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  St.  Paul's  at  Lon- 
don, and  .St.  Genevieve  at  Paris.  Parish  churches  vary 
more  widely  in  type  than  the  cathedral  and  abbey  churches 
on  account  of  more  widely  varying  requirements,  and  a 
similar  reason  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  type  or  absence 
of  tvpe  among  modern  Protestant  denominations. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlis. 

Church.  Albert  E..  LL.  D.  :  U.  S.  military  officer  and 
mathematician;  b.  in  Salisbury.  Conn.,  in  1807;  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1828.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, at  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  professor  1831 
and  i833-37.  and  as  acting  Professor  of  Mathematics  1837- 
38,  and  in  garrison  at  Newport  and  Boston  harbors  1833-33. 
He  resigned  Jlar.  13.  1838.  and  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  associations  and  author  of  valuable 
mathematical  works  especially  prepared  for  the  use  of  his 
cadet  pupils,  viz. :  Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  (1842),  and  of  an  Improved  Edition  Containing  (he 
Elements  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  (1851);  Elements 
of  Analytical  Geometry  (18.51);  Elements  of  Analytical 
Trigonometry  (1837) ;  and  Elements  of  De.scriptii-e  Geom- 
etry, with  its  Application  to  Spherical  Projections.  Shades, 
a7id  Shadows,  Perspective  and  Isometric  Projections  (1865). 
D.  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  .80,  1878. 

Revised  by  James  Mercur. 

Church.  Alfred  .Tohx:  professor,  translator,  commenta- 
tor, and  author;  b.  in  London,  Jan.  29.  1829;  educated  at 
King's  College.  London,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1851 ;  ordained  priest 
in  1853;  Pi-ofcssor  of  Latin  in  University  College.  London, 
1880-89.  Author  (in  connection  with  I?ev.  W.  T.  Brod- 
ribb)  of  translations  of  Tacitus  (3  vols.,  1862-77)  and  Livy, 
books  xxi.-xxv.  (1883):  editor  of  Tacitus.  Aqricola.  and 
Germania  (1869):  Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.  (1878);  'Plinv,  Select 
Letters  (1869).  The  works  by  which  Prof.  Church"  is  best 
known  are  a  series  of  volumes  which  aim  at  popularizing 
the  more  famous  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Stories  from 
Homer  appeared  in  1877,  and  have  been  followed  by  Stories 
from  Vergil  (1878);  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians 
(1879):  Stories  from  the  East  (1880);  The  Story  of  the 
Persian  War  (1881);  Stories  from  Livi/  (1882):  Boman 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero  (1883) :  The  Chantry  Prie.it  of 
BarnetilSSi);  With  the  King  at  Oxford  (1885):  A  Travel- 
er's True  Tale,  after  Lucian  (1879);  The  Story  of  Jerusa- 
lem (1880):  Two'Tlwusnnd  Years  Ago;  or.  The  Adventures 
of  a  Roman  Boy  (1885);  I.sis  and  Thamesis  (1886);  Car- 
thage, in  Putnam's  Series  of  Stories  of  the  Nations  (1886); 
Stories  of  the  Magicians  {\Si^T):  The  Legend  of  St.  Vitalis 
and  other  Poems  (1887):  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
(1887):  Three  Greek  Children  (1888);  to  the  Lions  (1889); 
Burninq  of  Bome  (1891);  Pictures  of  lioman  Life  and 
Story  (1892).  W.  S.  Perrv. 

Church.  Freiieric  Edwin:  landscape-painter;  b.  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  May  4.  1826;  iiupil  of  Thomas  Cole;  National 
Acailemiciaii  ls'49:  painted  tropical  scenery  in  South  Amer- 
ica 1853  ami  1857:  second-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition, 
1867.  His  The  Great  Full— Niagara  (1857)  is  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery.  Washington.  W.  A.  C. 

Church.  Freiierk  K  Stiart:  genre  and  animal  painter; 
b.  in  Grand  Rapids,  .Mich..  1841;  pupil  of  the  National 
Acaderav  and  Art  Students  League.  New  York;  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  (1890);  National  Acade- 
mician 1885 ;  member  American  Water-color  Society.    His 
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works  are  generally  fantasies  representing  animals  and 
human  figures,  original  in  conception,  and  notable  chiefly 
for  agreealile  color  schemes;  well  known  as  an  illustrator. 
Studio  in  New  York.  W.  A.  C. 

riliiiTh.  Ihvino  Porter:  civil  engineer:  b.  at  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  .July  22.  1S51  ;  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in 
1873.  From  1876  to  18'J3  he  was  assistant  and  associate 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell  University;  in 
18!t3  was  apjiointed  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  in  the 
same  institution.  He  is  the  author  of  Sfalics  and  Dynam- 
ics fur  Kiiyinefring  Students  (1886);  Mechanics  of  Mate- 
rials (\^xl)  :  Htjdraulics  and  Pneumatics  (1889),  which 
were  issueil  later  in  one  volume  as  Mechanics  of  Engineer- 
iny  :  uutl  SVotes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics  (1892). 

Chiircli.  John  Adams,  E.  M.  :  b.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
5,  184;i:  graduated  in  1867  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  New 
York  city.  After  three  years  of  professional  travel  in  Eu- 
rope, he  published  in  1871  a  pamphlet  on  Mininy  Schools 
in  tlie  Cnited  States,  in  187!!  ^otes  on  a  Metalluryical  Jour- 
ney in  Europe,  and  in  1880  The  Comstock  Lode,  the  ma- 
terial for  which  was  obtained  during  an  examination  made 
for  one  of  the  Goveruuu'nt  surveys.  Mr.  Church  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  recent  technical  literature,  and  was  for 
two  years  associate  editor  of  the  Engineeriny  and  Mining 
■  iournal  of  New  York.  From  1872  to  1874  he  fdled  the 
hair  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  jjrofes- 
>i  in. 

rhiireh.  Pharcelm's.  D.  D.  :  b.  in  Seneca.  Ontario  co., 
X.  \ ..  Sept.  11,  1K)I  :  eilucated  at  Hamilton,  X.  Y. ;  pastor 
of  Kaptist  chutvhes  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  Providence.  K.  I., 
Rochester,  X.  Y..  Boston.  Mass.;  was  for  ten  years  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  (Baptist).  Xew  York  city,  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  other  journals,  and  author  of  Philosophy  of  Benevo- 
lence ("Sew  York,  1836):  Reliyious  Dissensions :  Their  Cause 
and  Cure  (1888);  Antioch.or  Increase  of  Moral  Power  in 
the  Church  (Boston.  184:i) ;  Memoir  of  Theodosia  Dean 
(I^.IO) ;  }[iij)lelon,  or  more  Work  for  the  Maine  Law.  a  tale 
(.Montreal,  18.'):i):  Seed  Truths,  or  Jiilile  \'ieirs  of  Mind. 
Mor<d.t.  and  lieliqion  (Xew  York,  1870).  D.  in  'I'arrvtowu, 
N.  Y.,  .June  5,  1886. 

Clllirell.  Sir  KicnARl):  a  Greek  general:  b.  in  Cork.  Ire- 
land, in  1784:  entered  the  British  army.  In  the  Greek  w.ir 
for  independence  he  commanded  the  land  forces.  After- 
ward he  was  made  a  general  in  the  Greek  army  (18.54),  and 
lontinued  to  live  in  Athens  a  retired  but  honored  lite,  and 
there  he  died  Jlar.  W,  187:1 

Clllirell,  RiriiARD  William,  I).  C.  L.  :  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
London  ;  b.  in  Jjislion,  Apr.  2.'5.  181.).  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  the  University  of  (Jxford,  proceeded  B.  A.  with 
first  classical  honors  in  1836.  and  shortly  afterward  became 
fellow  of  Oriel  College.  He  was  ajipoiiited  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  Sept.  6,  1871.  Of  delicate  physi(iue  and 
uncertain  health,  his  pros[)ects  of  jireferraent  were  slight, 
and  yet  it  is  umlerstood  that  he  declined  the  archiepiscopal 
seat.  His  administration  of  St.  Paul's  brought  the  great 
cathedral  of  London  in  touch  with  the  people.  The  orna- 
mentation of  St.  Paul's  was  specially  lurthiuvd  through  his 
intelligent  taste  and  judgment.  In  18")4  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  essays,  two  of  which  on  St.  Anselm  were  afterward 
expanded  into  a  Life  of  An.telm  (1871).  In  1869  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  I'nirersity  Sermon.f  on  the  Helations  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Cicilization.  His  other  works  are 
as  follows:  T'he  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril,  trans- 
lated with  notes  in  the  Library  of  tlie  Fathers:  Essays  aiid 
Jieriews  (18.')4);  Essays  of  Montaiy?ie.  in  Oxford  i']ssays 
(18.J5):  Cirilizalion  and  Heliyion  '(I860):  I'nirersity  Ser- 
mons (1868):  Civilizntion  before  and  after  Christianity 
(1872):  On  Some  Inlluences  of  Christianity  upon  National 
( 'haracter  (1873) :  On  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  Early  Peligion« 
il874);  The  lieyinning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1877);  Human 
Life  and  its  Conditions  (1878);  Dante  (1878):  .S/Jc/Lsec  and 
Bacon  in  English  Men  of  Letter:*  (1879).  D.  in  London. 
Dec.  9.  1890.  His  posthumous  work  on  Tlte  O.r ford  Move- 
ment { 18!M)  is  of  great  interest  and  value.      \Y.  S.  Perry. 

C'lliircll.  Sanfori)  Emas,  LL.  B.  :  jurist;  b.  in  Jlilford, 
Otsi'go  CO.,  X.  Y..  Apr.  1H.  181");  studied  law  and  mse  to 
prominence  In  his  profession.  He  was  chosen  Lieutcnant- 
(toveriior  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  18.')0.  and  again  in 
18152.  In  18.J7  he  was  elected  comptroller.  In  .May,  1870, 
he  was  elected  chief  juilge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  which  position  he  accepted  and  held  till 


his  death.  In  politics  he  was  a  steadfast  Democrat.  D.  in 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  I860. 

Clliircll-ale:  in  median-al  England,  a  merrv-niaking  for 
the  purjiose  of  raising  church  funds;  generally  lield  at  \Vhit- 
sunti<le  and  in  the  churchyard.  Large  quantities  of  ale 
were  sold  by  the  churchwardens,  and  the  people  indulged 
in  the  popular  amusements  of  the  time. 

Church  Calendar:  See  Calendar.  Easter,  and  Epact. 

Church  Congress :  the  title  assumed  by  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization  of  the  Church  of  P^ngland  as.sociated  for  the  free 
discussion  of  great  questions  pertaining  to  both  Church  and 
state.  The  first  English  Church  Congress  was  held  Nov.  27- 
39,  1861,  in  the  hall  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  to  its  Report  of  Proceedings,  issued  the  following 
year  (1862),  refei-s  to  "the  restless  attacks,  the  systematic 
organization,  and  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Church  of  England,  encouraged  by  the  indiiference  of 
the  apathetic  and  backed  by  the  support  of  the  irreligious," 
as  awakening  churchmen  to  make  an  effort  for  ''the  preser- 
vation of  their  constitutional  rights  and  privileges.  The 
formation  of  church  defense  a.ssociations  throughout  Eng- 
land in  18.")9,  with  a  central  church  institution  in  London, 
gave  rise  to  a  call  for  "a  congress  of  churchmen."  The  meet- 
ing at  Cambridge  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  annual 
gatherings,  which  speedily  assumed  a  most  important  part 
in  the  Church  revival  of  the  times.  The  sessions  of  the 
Church  congresses  are  now  attended  by  thousands.  The  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics  and  laymen  are  found  among  their  promoters, 
and  their  published  reports  are  a //(e«aMr«s  of  Church  litera- 
ture and  arguments. 

In  Oct..  187o,  the  first  congress  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  U.  S.  was  convened  in  X^ew  York.  This 
congress  meets  only  in  the  years  when  the  General  Conven- 
tion does  not  convene.  Its  discussions  have  been  able  and 
full  of  interest,  and  its  proceedings  as  reported  and  issued 
in  volmi)(>s  have  been  widely  circulated.         \V.  S.  Perry. 

Clinrch  Discipline:  the  means  employed  by  the  Church 
to  maintain  her  standard  of  piety  and  obedience.  From 
her  origin  to  312  she  was  constantly  exposed  to  inroads 
from  pretended  friends,  who  really  desired  to  secure  her 
confidence  and  then  betray  her  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
from  enthusiasts  and  false  teachers  who  honesily  fried  to 
adapt  her  to  their  strange  beliefs.  Her  membership,  being 
recruited  from  the  lower  classes  predominantly,  were  the 
victims  of  low  tastes  and  vitiated  ajjfietites.  To  keep  her- 
self pure  she  was  obliged  to  excommunicate  grave  ofTend- 
ers,  and  to  enjoin  more  or  less  prolonged  exclusion  from 
her  services,  especially  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  upon  those  who  sinned  less  grievously.  But  when 
the  parties  repented  tliey  were  generally  restored,  and  the 
bles-;ing  of  the  Church  was  seldom  refused  those  who  on 
their  death-bed  declared  their  sorrow.  The  sins  most  com- 
monly punished  were  then  and  are  to-day  sexual  and  other 
irregularities,  heresy  and  schism,  sedition  and  irreverence, 
denial  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity.  After  .'iKJ.  when  the 
Church  was  united  to  the  Roman  state,  iliscipliiu"  relaxed, 
and  wherever  Church  and  state  are  nniteil  there  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  Church  is 
greatly  increased.  The  advantage  of  the  unicm  was  that 
notorious  offenders  could  be  handed  over  by  the  Church  to 
the  state  for  punishment.  In  a  later  period  the  Roman 
Church  in  this  way  used  the  secular  authority  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  heresy,  thereby  securing  its  cruel  extermina- 
tion in  many  quarters. 

Church  Govprnmeiit:  See  Baptists,  CoNoiiEOATioNAL- 
ISM,  Ei'iscoPAL  CuuRcn,  Methodism,  Presbyterian.s,  etc. 

Church  History,  or  Historical  Theology:  one  of  the 

four  divisions  of  theological  science — viz.,  exegetical  (or 
biblical),  historical,  systematic  (or  jihilosophical).  and  prac- 
tical (homiletical  and  |iastoral)  theology.  Of  these  divisions 
the  historical  is  the  most  extensive  in  bulk.  an<l  furni-shes 
material  to  all  the  rest.  In  importance  it  yields  only  to  exe- 
getical theology,  which  has  to  do  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Historical  theology  begins  with  the 
creation  of  num  in  the  image,  ami  for  the  glory  of  Go<l.and 
comes  down  to  the  present  as  its  relative  goal,  but  will  go 
on  till  the  general  judgment  or  the  final  settlement  of  all 
the  atTairs  of  men.  It  embraces  within  these  limits  all  that 
belongs  to  the  religious  development  of  the  race  within  the 
line  of  revelation — the  origin,  jirogress,  and  fortunes  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  its  relations  to  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.     Since  the  fall  of  man  it  has  assumed  the  character 
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of  a  history  of  redemption  (and  is  so  represented,  for  in- 
stance, by  Jonatlian  Edwards  in  his  well-known  popular 
book).  In  a  narrower  sense.  Church  history  is  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  or.  according  to  others, 
from  the  day  of  Pentecost  (a.  d.  30),  when  Christianity  first 
assumed  an  organized  form  distinct  from  Judaism,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

Church  History  and  Secular  History. — These  differ  as 
Church  and  state,  as  Christianity  and  humanity,  as  the  or- 
der of  grace  and  the  order  of  nature  differ.  Yet  they  are 
inseparably  connected  and  interwoven,  and  the  one  can  not 
be  understood  without  the  other.  Among  the  Jews  the 
spiritual  and  secular  history  togetlier  form  one  history  of  a 
theocracy.  Both  currents  internungle  in  the  old  Byzantine 
empire,  in  the  Eurojiean  states  and  the  Latin  Church  dur- 
ing the  Jliddle  Ages,  in  the  period  of  tlie  Reformation,  dur- 
ing the  colonial  periml  of  America,  and  in  all  countries 
where  Church  anil  state  are  united.  Gibbon's  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  in  great 
part  also  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity, 
•which  survived  the  fall  of  Old  and  New  Rome,  and  went 
forth  to  conquer  the  barbarian  conquerors  by  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  them.  A  history  of  the  papacy  is  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  vice  versa.  No  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  written  without  constant 
reference  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  reaction.  (Compare  e.  g.  Hume,  Macaulay,  and 
Burnet  for  England  ;  Ranke  and  Janssen  for  Germany  ;  Jlot- 
ley  for  Holland.)  The  Puritan  settlements  of  New  England 
are  the  beginning  alike  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  .secular  his- 
tory of  North  America.  In  modern  times  the  tendency  is 
more  and  more  toward  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers;  nevertheless,  the 
Church  will  always  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  sur- 
rounding state  of  civil  society,  and  must  ada])t  itself  to  the 
wants  of  the  age  and  progress  of  events;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  will  always  feel  the  moral  influence,  the  re- 
straining, ennobling,  stimulating,  purifying,  and  sanctifying 
power  of  Christianity,  which  works  like  a  leaven  from  with- 
in upon  all  ramifications  of  society. 

Periods  and  Epochs. — These  represent  the  different  stages 
in  the  religious  development  of  the  race,  and  must  not  "be 
arbitrarily  made  according  to  a  mechanical  scheme  (such  as 
the  centurial  division  adhered  to  by  jMosheim),  but  taken 
from  the  actual  stops  or  starting-points  (^ttoxi^),  and  circuits 
(irepfoSos)  of  the  history  itself.  The  following  are  the  natural 
divisii  ms: 

A.  Sacred  or  Biblical  Histor)/,  the  history  of  tlie  Divine 
revelation  from  the  creation  to  the  close  of  the  ai^ostolic  age, 
running  parallel  witli  tlie  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation. Here  we  must  distinguish  the  dispensation  of  the 
Law  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion  and  of  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment religion. 

((/.)  Under  the  Old  Dispensation,  from  the  creation  down 
to  John  the  Bayitist.  Subdivisions;  The  antediluvian  pe- 
riod ;  the  patriarchal  period  ;  the  Mosaic  period  (the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  theocracy) ;  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  and  propliecy;  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  ex- 
ile ;  tlie  period  of  the  restoration. the  Jlaccabees.'lhe  Roman 
rule  till  Herod  the  Great  and  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

(6)  Under  the  N^ew  Dispensation,  a.  d.  1-100,  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  or  primiti\-e  and  normative  Christianity  in  its 
divine-human  founder  and  ins|)ireil  organs.  Subdivisions: 
The  preparatory  mission  of  .John  the  Baptist;  the  life  of 
Christ  ;  the  founding  of  the  Cliurch  by  the  apostles;  the  la- 
bors of  Peter.  Paul,  and  John.  This  period  connects  bibli- 
cal history  with  ecclesiastical  history  and  belongs  as  much 
to  the  latter  as  to  the  I'lirmcr. 

B.  C/iristian  Jlistorij.  or  (Jhnrch  JJistory  proper,  from  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  modern  times".   Subdivisions  ; 

(a)  History  of  Ancient  Christ ianit v.  embracing  the  first 
six  centuries  to  Gregory  1.  (o!)!)) :  Gi"eco-Latin.  patristic, 
Catholic,  the  common  .stock  from  which  the  (h-eek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Protestant  Churches  have  sprung.  Subdi- 
visiiins:  (1)  The  life  nf  Christ  and  the  apostdlic  age  (1-100; 
see  A  b)\  (2)  the  Ante-Nicene  age,  or  the  age  of  persecution, 
to  Constantine  the  Great  and  tlie  Council  of  Nica^a  ifl'i-i): 
(3)  the  Post-Nicenc  age,  or  the  age  of  patriarchs.  Christian 
emperoi's,  and  oecumenical  councils  (to  590).  Some  his- 
torians carry  the  age  of  ancient  Christianity  down  to  Char- 
lemagne. A,b.  800  (so  as  to  include  John  of  Damascus,  the 
last  of  the  Greek  Fathei-s),  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ger- 


man Roman  empire  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  fourth  subdivision,  from  Gregory  I. 
to  Charlemagne  (a.  d.  590  to  800).  The  ancient  Church  his- 
tory has  its  theater  in  the  old  Roman  empire,  around  the 
Mediterranean,  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  to  the 
borders  of  the  barbarians. 

{b)  History  of  3Iediceval  Christianity,  from  the  close  of  the 
sixth  to  the  lieginning  of  the  sixteentli  century,  or  from 
Gregory  I.  (a.  d.  590),  the  first  mediieval  pope,  to  Luther,  the 
leader  of  the  Reformation  (a.  d.  1517).  Character :  The 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  divided,  pursue  their  inde- 
pendent course ;  the  Latin  Church  extending  west  among 
the  Celtic  and  Germanic  races,  the  Greek  northeast  among 
the  Slavonians  (in  Russia) ;  conversion  of  the  barbarians  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe ;  conflicts  with  Mohammed- 
anism ;  the  crusades;  rise  and  progress  of  the  papacy  in 
conflict  with  the  holy  Roman  empire;  church  architecture; 
scholastic  philosophy  and  theology;  nivsticism ;  the  re- 
formatory councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  ancl  Basel ;  revival  of 
letters;  invention  of  printing;  discovery  of  America ;  bibli- 
cal theology;  forerunners  of  Protestantism  (Wycliffe  in 
England,  Hus  in  Bohemia,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  Wessel  in 
Holland,  etc.).  Subdivisions  :  (1)  The  missionary  period  of 
the  Jliddle  Ages,  from  Gregory  I.  to  Hililebi'and  or  Gregory 
VII.  (590  to  1073);  (2)  the  palmy  period  of  the  papacv.  from 
Gregory  VII.  to  Boniface  VIII.  (1073  to  1294) ;  (3)  the  decay 
of  the  mediaeval  papacy  and  scholasticism,  and  the  preiiara- 
tion  for  the  Reformation,  from  Boniface  VIII.  to  Leo  X.  and 
Martin  Luther  (1294-1517). 

(c)  History  of  Jlodern  Christianity,  from  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism  ;  founding  of  the  various  evangelical 
churches,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Anglican,  etc. ;  progress 
of  Protestantism  among  the  Teutonic  races;  restoration  of 
Romanism  ;  Jesuitism  ;  Jansenism  ;  Puritanism  and  Jleth- 
odism  in  England:  Pietism  and  the  Moravians  in  Germany ; 
settlements  in  North  America;  growth  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia,  and  of  the  Protestant  in  the  United  States;  re- 
vival and  triumph  of  ultramontane  Romanism  ;  conflict  of 
faith  witli  mfiilern  rationalism  and  infidelity ;  immense 
activity  in  theology,  literature,  missions,  and  all  forms  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  Subdivisions ;  (1)  The  age  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  an<l  the  Roman  Catholic  counter- 
reformation  or  reaction  (from  1517  to  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, 1648) ;  (2)  the  age  of  scholastic  and  polemic  eon- 
fessionalism  in  conflict  with  nonconformity  and  subjective 
piety  (from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  French 
Revolution,  1789);  (3)  the  age  of  revolution  and  revival; 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  various  forms  of  skep- 
ticism and  secularism :  progress  of  missions  in  all  heathen 
lands :  separation  of  Church  and  state  ;  development  of  the 
voluntary  principle:  growth  of  Christian  philanthropy; 
movements  toward  the  reunion  of  Christendom  on  the  basis 
of  freedom. 

Sources. — They  are  mostly  written,  in  part  unwritten. 
The  written  sources  include  {a)  the  official  documents  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  such  as  acts  of  councils, 
creeds,  liturgies,  hymn-books,  church  laws,  papal  bulls  and 
encyclicals;  (b)  the  writings  of  the  personal  actors  in  the 
history,  and  contemporary  observers  and  reporters,  such  as 
the  Fathers  fin-  ancient  Christianity,  the  Schoolmen  for  me- 
dia>val,  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents  for  the  Reforma- 
tion period;  (c)  inscriptions  on  walls,  pictures,  churches, 
tombstones,  and  other  inonuinents. 

The  iinwritten  sources  are  works  of  Christian  art.  as 
churches,  chapels,  pictures,  sculptures,  crosses,  crucifixes, 
relics,  and  other  remains  which  symbolize  and  embody  the 
sjiirit  of  Christianity  in  dift'erent  epochs  and  phases.  Thus 
the  Roman  catacombs,  with  their  vast  extent,  their  solemn 
darkness,  their  labyrinthine  mystery,  their  rude  epitaphs 
and  seulirtures,  their  symbols  of  faith,  and  their  relics  of 
martyrdom,  give  us  a  lifelike  idea  of  the  Church  in  the  pe- 
rioil  of  persecution,  its  trials  and  sufferings,  its  faith  and 
hope,  its  simple  worship  and  devoted  piety.  ''He  who  is 
thoroughly  steeped  in  the  imagery  of  the  catacombs  will  be 
nearer  to  the  thoughts  ot  the  early  (.'liurch  than  he  who  has 
learned  by  heart  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  Tertullian 
or  Origen."  The  basilicas  are  characteristic  of  the  Nicene, 
the  Byzantine  churclns,  of  the  Byzantine  age,  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  of  the  palmy  <lays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Re- 
nais.sanee  stvle,  of  the  revival  of  letters.  Even  now  most 
churches  antl  sects  can  be  best  appreciated  in  the  localities 
and  in  view  of  the  monuments  and  the  people  where  they 
originated  or  have  their  center  of  life  and  action. 
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DfTY  OK  THE  Historian'. — He  must  (1)  master  the  sources 
in  the  oriiSjinal  laniruaKes  in  which  they  were  written  (Greek, 
Latin,  anil  llie  nioilorn  languages  of  Europe);  separating 
the  genuine  froui  the  spurious,  the  original  from  corrup- 
tions and  interpolations;  sifting  the  truth  from  falsehood, 
the  facts  from  tiction  and  partisan  juilgmeiit ;  eomiiaring 
the  accounts  i)f  all  actors,  friend  and  foe,  narrator,  eidogist, 
advocate,  and  antagonist,  wlictlicr  orthodox  or  heretic, 
whetlicr  Chrislian,  Jew,  or  (ientile;  aiming  in  all  this  la- 
borious investigation  at  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  liut  the  truth."  {'2)  lie  must  then  reproduce  the 
clearly  ascertained  facts  and  results  of  his  investigation  in 
a  faithful  and  lifelike  narrative,  so  a,s  to  present  the  ob- 
jective course  of  history  itself  as  ir  were  in  a  miniature 
photogra]ili.  The  genuine  writer  of  history  differs  as  much 
from  the  dry  chronicler  of  isolated  facts  and  dates  as  from 
the  novelist  ;  history  has  a  body  and  a  living  soul,  and  its 
fac'ts  arc  animated  by  thoughts  and  principles.  The  his- 
torian must  exhibit  both :  he  must  be  alile  to  particularize 
and  to  generalize,  to  descend  into  miiuite  details,  and  to 
take  a  comprehensive  bird's-evc  view  of  whole  ages  and  pe- 
riods. He  must  have  a  Judicial  mind,  which  deals  im- 
partially with  all  [lersons  and  events  coming  before  his  tri- 
binuil,  anil  is  swayed  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  strict 
justice.  This  aim  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  al- 
though in  the  limited  and  imperfect  state  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  the  inability  to  emancipate  one's  self  from  all  the 
intluences  of  education  and  prevailing  opinions  and  preju- 
dices, we  can  expect  no  more  than  an  approximate  .solution 
of  the  ilillicult  task.  It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Divine  Mind  to  view  all  things  sub  specie  eteniiUiiis,  to  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  We  can  only  know  things  con- 
.secntively  and  in  fratcmcuts.  But  history  is  its  own  best  in- 
terpreter, and  the  farther  it  advances  the  more  we  are  able 
to  umlerstand  and  appreciate  the  past. 

Vau'E. — The  study  of  history  enables  us  to  understand 
the  present,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  past  and  the  germ  of 
the  future.  It  is  the  richest  storehouse  of  wisdom  and  cx- 
perieiu'c.  It  is  the  best  commentary  of  Christianity.  It  is 
full  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  It  verifies  on  every 
page  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  be  with  his  people  al- 
ways, and  to  liuilil  his  t'Inn-ch  on  the  rock  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail.  It  exhibits  the  life  and 
power  of  Christ  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  and  the  trium- 
phant march  of  his  kiugdoiu  from  land  to  land  and  genera- 
tion lo  generation.  Earthly  emjiires,  systems  of  philosophy 
have  their  day,  human  institutions  decay,  all  things  of  this 
world  bloom  and  fade  away  like  the  grass  of  the  field  ;  but 
the  Christian  religion  has  the  dew  of  ])erennial  youth,  sur- 
vives all  changes,  makes  steady  progress  from  age  to  age, 
overcomes  all  persecution  from  without  and  corruption 
from  within,  is  now  stronger  and  more  widely  spread  than 
ever  before,  directs  the  course  of  civilization,  and  bears  the 
hopes  of  the  human  race.  The  history  of  the  world  is  gov- 
erned in  the  interest  and  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  righteousness.  The  experience  of  the  past  is 
a  sure  guarantee  of  the  future. 

Literature. — (1)  Works  on  Oeneral  Church  History; 
Eusebius  (d.  340),  Church  Ilislurij,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  Constantine  the  Great  (-SSi).  llis  successors  in  the  Greek 
Church ;  Socrates,  .Sozomen,  Theodoret.  •  The  Magdeburg 
Ceulurles,  by  Matthias  Flacius  (d.  1.5To).  and  other  Lutheran 
divines  of  Germany  (Basel,  1.5.59-74),  covering  thirteen  Chris- 
tian centuries  in  as  many  volumes;  the  first  history  from  a 
Protcslaid  point  of  view  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
Romanism.  The  Eech'siitstirctI  A)ih(iIs  of  Ca'sar  Baronius 
(il.  KiOT),  in  12  folio  volumes,  published  at  Rome.  1.588,  sqq., 
to  which  were  added  the  continuations  of  Kayualdus,  Spon- 
danus,  and  others — a  work  of  innnense  learning  and  indus- 
trv,  but  altogether  in  the  interest  of  the  jiajiacv.  Tillemont 
(d'.  KiilHl.  in  his  invaluable  Memnires  (Paris.  I(i!l3-1T12,  10 
vol.s.),  wrote  the  history  of  the  first  six  centuries  from  the 
sources,  in  biographical  style  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  more 
liberal  (tallican  Catholicism,  (xottfrieil  .\rnold  (d.  1714), of 
the  I'ictistic  school  of  Spener,  in  his  Im/xirlinl  History  of 
the  Church  and  of  Heretics  to  A.  IX  UnS'S  (Frankfort,  ItJOii, 
sy(/..  4  vols,  fob),  advocated  the  interests  of  practical  piety 
and  the  claims  of  heretics  and  schismatics  and  all  who  suf- 
fered persecution  from  an  intolerant  hierarchy  and  ortho- 
doxy. .1.  L.  iMosheim  (d.  17.5.5)  wrote  his  Institutes  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Hislory  (in  Latin,  llclmstiidt.  17.55,  and  often 
since  in  several  translations)  in  the  spirit  of  a  moderate  Luth- 
eran orthodoxy,  with  .solid  learningand  impartiality,  in  clear 
style,  after  the  centurial  arrangement  of  Flacius,  ami  fur- 


nished a  convenient  test-book  which  (in  Murdock's  and 
Stubbs's  editions)  has  eontimied  in  use  in  England  and 
America  e\en  to  this  day.  Schroeckh's  Christian  Church 
History  (Leipzig,  17(58-1810.  in  45  vols.)  is  a  far  more  exten- 
sive and  far  less  readable  work,  but  invaluable  for  reference, 
full  of  reliable  information  from  the  sources;  it  forsakes- 
the  mechanical  centurial  division,  and  substitutes  for  it  the 
periodic  arrangement.  Ilcnke  (d.  180!l)  followed  with  a 
thoroughly  rationalistic  work  in  nine  volumes  (1788-1810). 
Neandcr  (Professor  of  Church  History  in  Herlin,  d.  18.5()) 
marks  an  epoch  in  this  branch  of  theological  literature,  and 
by  his  truly  Christian,  conscientious,  imiiartial,  truth-lov- 
ing, just,  liberal,  and  withal  thoroughly  learned  and  pro- 
found spirit  and  method,  he  ^irued  the  title  of  "father  of 
Church  history."  His  Oeneral  History  of  the  Christian  lie- 
ligion  and  Church  (Hamburg.  182.5-.5"2.  11  vols.),  though  in- 
ciiuipleti"  (it  stops  with  the  Council  of  Basel,  14:50)  and  some- 
what ditfuse  and  monotonous  in  style,  is  an  iunnortal  monu- 
ment of  genius  and  learning;  it  pays  special  attcntiim  to 
the  development  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  and  is  edify- 
ing as  well  as  instructive.  It  has  been  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land and  America  by  the  translation  of  Prof.  Torrey  (Bos- 
ton, 1847-.52, 5  vols. ;  12th  cd.  1872).  and  will  long  be  studied 
with  profit,  although  the  fir.st  vobnue  is  superseded  by  re- 
cent discoveries.  Equally  valualile.  though  of  an  altogether 
different  plan  and  spirit,  is  the  Church  History  of  Gieseler 
(Bonn,  1824-5()).  translated  from  the  German  first  by  Cun- 
ningham in  Philadelphia  (1846),  then  liy  Davidson  and  Hull 
in  England,  and  revised  and  completed  by  H.  B.  Smith,  of 
New  York  (1857-80,  .5  vols.).  The  text  is  a  meager  skeleton 
of  facts  and  dates,  except  in  the  last  volume,  but  the  body 
of  the  work  consists  of  carefully  selected  extracts  and  proof- 
texts  from  the  .sources,  which  furnish  the  data  for  iiidc|iend- 
ent  judgment.  Baur's  Church  Jlistory  (|iartly  published  after 
his  death,  Tubingen,  18(51,  in  5  vols. ;  Eng.  trans,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  three  centuries,  London,  1878-79,  2  vols. ; 
the  original  goes  down  to  1848)  is  distinguished  for  philo- 
sophic grasp,  critical  combinations,  and  bold  conjectures,  es- 
pecially in  the  treatment  of  the  ancient  heresies  and  systems 
of  doctrine.  Ilagenbach's  Chiirrii  History,  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  (Leijizig.  18(59-72,  7  vols.  ;  revised  ed.  by 
Nippold,  vols,  i.-iii.,  188.5-87),  is  a  clear  digest  of  the  vast 
material  for  the  lay  reader.  Ha.se"s  Lectures  on  Church 
//('.s/i;/-//  (Leipzig,  1885-92,  in  3  parts,  the  last  edited  by  Dr.  G. 
Kriiger)  are  an  expansion  of  his  admirable  manual,  and  bring 
the  history  down  to  the  C ii I tiir/tanipf  and  the  .'settlement  be- 
tween I5isnuirck  and  Leo  XIII.  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  clear 
and  elegant  style. 

Of  English  Church  historians,  Waddington  represents  the 
general  history  in  six  volumes  to  the  Heformation,  inclusive 
(1835,  sqq.);  Robertson  in  four  (1854-73)  to  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (new  ed.  in  8  vols.,  1873-75).  The  older  work 
of  Miliier  (d.  1797)  is  written  in  popular  style  for  edifi- 
cation. 

SchafT's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Xew  York.  .5th 
ed.  revised  jiiid  eidarged,  lsil()-i»2.  7  vols.)  is  the  first  general 
Church  history  prepared  on  American  soil,  but  not  yet  com- 
pleted (a  volume  is  in  course  of  preparation). 

Of  the  numerous  compcuds  of  Church  history  in  one  or 
more  volumes,  we  mention  those  of  DiiUinger,  Mdiiler.  Rifter, 
Alzog.  Ileigcin-other,  Funk,  among  Koman  Catholics;  Hase, 
Xiedner,  (iueri<'ke.  Kurtz  (I2th  cd.).  Herzog,  Miiller,  Karl 
Miiller,  George  P.  Fisher  (18,nS.  the  best  summary  for  Eng- 
lish readers),  and  J.  F.  llnrst  (1893).  among  Protestants. 

(2)  Works  on  special  departments  ii[V\na-c'\i  history.  On 
Old  Testament  hi.story  :  Milman  (History  of  the  Jews),  Ewald 
(History  of  Israel,  7  vols.,  translated  by  Kussell  Martincau), 
Stanley  (Jlistory  of  the  Jewish  Church).  Life  of  Christ: 
Xeandcr  (German  and  English),  I;ange  ((Jerman  and  Eng- 
lish, (5  vols.),  Pressense  (French  and  English),  EUicott.  An- 
drews, Ewald.  Strauss  (mythical  theory).  Kenan  (legend.ary 
tlieorv).  Kcuu.  Weiss,  Bevsclilag.  Farrar.  (ieikic.  Ederslieiin. 
History  of  the  Apostolic  ('hurcl'i  from  a.  d.  30  to  100;  Xean- 
dcr, Thiersch,  Lechler,  Weizsiicker,  .Schaff.  Conybeare  and 
Ilowson.  Lewin,  and  Farrar  (on  St.  Paul).  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrines,  or  Dogmatic  History;  Petavius  (R.  C.), 
Jlilnscher,  Haumgarten  Crusius  (2  vols.).  Ilagenbach  (trans- 
lated by  Buch,  revised  by  H.  B.  Smith.  Xew  York,  18(51,  2 
vols. ;  tith  (ierman  ed.  revised  by  Benrath),  Xeander  (1  vol., 
|)ost humous).  Haur  (Leipzig,  1807,  jiostluinious,  3  vols.;  also 
a  com|ienil  in  1  vol.).  Shedd  (New  York.  1863.  2  vols.).  Beck, 
Schwane,  Mach  (R.  C).  The  mo.st  recent  work  which  makes 
an  epoch  is  llaruack"s  Doymenge-fchichte  (2d  ed.  Freiburg  im 
Br.,  189U)  in  three  volumes  (also  a  compendium,  1891 ;  3d 
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e<l.  1893 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  E.  K.  Mitchell.  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Dogma,  New  York,  1893).  Loot's,  Leilfaden  der 
Dugmenqeschichfe  (Leipzig,  2d  ed.  1890:  a  third  in  press, 
1893).  History  of  Protestant  Theotogy,  by  Dorner  (Munich. 
186T  :  also  in  English.  Edinburgh,  1871.  2  vols.):  History  of 
Unman  Catltulic  Tlieology  since  ttie  Council  of  Trent,  by 
Werner  (Munich,  l86(i).  History  of  special  doctrines :  Baur 
on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (3  vols.),  on  the  Atone- 
ment (1  vol.);  Dorner  on  Christology  (2  vols.;  also  in  Eng- 
lish, Edinburgh,  1861-63,  5  vols.) ;  Ebrard  on  the  Lord's 
Supper:  Kitschl  on  Justification  and  the  Atonement  (Bonn. 
3d  ed.  1870-74 :  3  vols.,  the  first  is  historical).  History  of 
Councils:  Mansi.  Hardouin,  Walch,  Fuchs,  Ilefele.  Hefele's 
History  of  the  Councils,  continued  by  Hergenrother  and 
others,  is  a  complete  Church  history  down  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  from  the  Roman  (^'atholic  standpoint.  History  of 
Church  Polity:  Planck.  Ritschl,  Sugenheini,  Greenwood. 
History  of  Missions :  Blumhardt,  Wiggers,  and  numerous 
monographs.  Patrology  and  Patristics:  the  Benedictine 
editions,  and  large  collections  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
by  Gallandi.  Migne,  etc.  English  translations  in  the  Ante- 
Nieene,  Nicene,  and  Post-Nicene  Libraries,  ed.  the  first  by 
Bishop  Coxe.  the  second  by  Dr.  Schafi.  the  third  by  Schaff 
and  Wace,  and  published  by  the  Christian  Literature  Com- 
pany (New  York,  1888,  sgg.),  making  in  all  when  completed 
thirty-five  volumes.  The  biographical  and  literary  works  on 
the  Fathers,  by  Tillemont.  Du  Pin,  Ceillier.  Cave,  Lumper, 
Mohler.  Fessler,  Alzog,  Bohringer,  Farrar,  Smith  and  Wace 
(Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  of  the  First  Eight  Cen- 
turies. 4  vols.,  invaluable).  Separate  biographies  of  Tertullian 
and  Chrysostom,  by  Neander;  Justin  Martyr,  by  Semisch 
and  Engelhard;  Origen,  by  Redepennig  and  Thomasius; 
Augustine,  by  Bindemann  and  Renter :  Jerome,  by  Zockler. 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  by  Bingham,  Augusti,  Siegel, 
Smith  and  Cheethaiu  (Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities). 
On  Ancient  Cliristianity :  Jlosheim,  Milman,  Schaff,  Pres- 
sense.  History  of  the  Greek  (Eastern)  Church,  by  Dean 
Stanley  (London  and  New  York.  1862):  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  by  Dean  Milman  (to  the  pontificate  of  Nicho- 
las v.,  Lontlon  and  New  York.  1860.  sqg.) ;  History  of  the 
Crusades,  by  Midland.  Wilkin.  Spittler.  Kugler.  The  Pa- 
pacy: Waleh,  Planck.  Spittler,  Greenwood  (Cn//( ('«?/•«  Petri). 
Riddle,  Bauer,  Wylie;  also  many  monographs  on  single 
popes,  as  Yoight  on  Gregory  VIL.  Hurter  on  Innocent  III. 
(4  vols.),  Renter  on  Alexander  III.  (3  vols.).  On  the  papacy 
of  the  Reformation  period:  Oeighton,  Pastor.  Scholasti- 
cism and  Mysticism  of  the  ;\Iiddle  Ages:  .Stockl  (History  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  JIayence,  1864,  sqq.,  3 
vols.);  Giirres  (History  of  Christian  Alysticism.  1836^2, 
4  vols.) ;  and  the  monographs  of  Hasse,  Dean  Church,  and 
Rule  on  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  Werner  and  Vaughan  on 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Ni^ander,  Morison.  and  .Storrs  on  St.  Ber- 
nard, Christlieb  on  Scotns  Erigeua,  Liebner  on  Hugo  of  St. 
Yictor.  History  of  Jlonasticism :  Spittler,  Miinch,  Doring, 
Mont  alenil>ert,  and  especially  the  colossal  biographical  work 
of  the  Jesuits,  Acta  .Sanctorum  (for  every  day  in  the  year). 
Forerunners  of  the  Reformation:  Ullmann  on  the  Keform- 
trs  lirfire.  the  Heformation  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1841) ; 
Yaughan  on  John  Wyclilfe  (Londou,  1854);  Lechler  on 
Wyclifle  (Leipzig,  1873.  2  vols.;  Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i.,  the 
life  of  Wyclitle  by  Lorimer,  n.  ed.  London,  1884) ;  Helfert 
and  (iillett  on  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  Meier,  Rudel- 
liach.  Perrens.  Madden,  especially  Yillari,  on  Savonarola; 
^liiller  and  Drummond  on  Erasmus;  Strauss  on  Ulrieh  von 
llutli-n:  Scfliohui  on  The  0.rford  Reformers.  John  Colet, 
Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More  ( London,  1869) ;  Yoight.  Burk- 
hardt,  Syraonds,  Geiger,  Schaff.  on  the  Renaissance.  History 
of  the  Reformation,  bv  Marheineke,  Neudecker,  Ranke, 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  DoUingor  (K,  C),  Fisher  (New  York,  1873), 
Kahilis  (1873),  Bezokl  (1890);  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
monographs  on  the  Reformei-s  and  the  Luther  and  Zwingli 
literature  of  18.s:{.  On  the  English  Reformation  in  jiartic- 
ular:  Strype  (Ecclesia.ttiral  Memorials  and  Annals  of  the 
Reformation  :  also  liis  Memorials  of  Cranmer.  Parker.  Grin- 
da't,  Whitgift.  etc.).  Burnet.  Collier  (non-juror).  Dodd  (R, 
C^),  Cardwell,  Fuller,  Soaiiies,  Fronde  (from  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  death  of  Klizaheth),  Perry,  Geikie,  etc.  On 
tlie  Reformation  in  Scotland:  Buchanan  (/I'erHw  Scotica- 
rum  Hisloria).  .1.  Knox  (till  15li7).  Calderwood.  Robertson. 
MX'rie  (Life  of  John  Knox).  Ilelhirington,  Rudloff.  Stanley, 
Cuniiingham.  American  Churcli  history  will  be  written 
in  denominations  liy  a  number  of  scholars  under  the  au- 
spices of  tlie  Americun  Society  of  Church  History,  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  plan  adopted  at  its  fourth  annual  session 


in  Washington,  1891,  and  will  lie  published  in  ten  or  more 
volumes  as  they  are  ready  (beginning  in  1893), 

Philip  Schaff. 

Chnrchill,  or  Missinnip'pi :  a  river  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canaila ;  rises  in  a  lake  near  Ion.  109°  W.  It  flows  nearly 
northeastward,  passes  through  Nelson's  Lake,  and  enters 
Hudson's  Bay  in  lat.  59°  N.  Length  estimated  at  800 
miles. 

Chiircliill,  Charles  :  poet  and  satirist ;  b.  in  Westmin- 
ster. London,  in  Feb.,  1731.  He  was  a  fellow-student  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Cowper.  Although  he  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  clerical  profession,  he  was  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  1756.  In  1758  he  succeeded  his  father  as  curate  at 
St.  John's.  Westminster.  His  parishioners  were  scandalized 
by  his  dissipated  and  licentious  habits,  and  by  his  negli- 
gence of  his  duties.  He  produced  in  1761  The  Rosciad.  a, 
witty  satire  on  theatrical  managers  and  performers,  which 
was  very  successful.  About  this  time  he  resigned  his  curacy 
and  quitted  the  profession  of  clergyman.  He  defended  him- 
self against  certain  critics  by  a  poem  entitled  Tlie  Apol- 
ogy. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Wilkes,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  Xorth  Briton.  In  1763  he  published 
The  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  satire  on  the  Scotch.  Among 
his  other  works  are  The  Conference.  Gotham,  and  The  Au- 
thor. D.  in  Boulogne.  France,  during  a  visit,  Nov.  4.  1764. 
See  Tooke.  Life  of  Churchill,  and  Macaulav's  essav  en- 
titled Charles  Churchill  (1845).    Revised  by  H."  A.  Beeks, 

CliiiroliiH.  JoHX  Wesley.  A.  M. :  instructor  in  elocution 
and  author;  b.  in  Fairlee,  Yt.,  May  26.  1839:  educated  at 
Phillips  Academy.  Andover.  Ma.ss..  at  Harvard  College,  grad- 
uating in  1865,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  grad- 
uating in  1868  and  being  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In  1869 
he  WHS  inaugurated  Jones  Professor  of  Pulpit  Delivery  in 
Andover  Tlieological  Seminary:  has  been  instructor  in  Elo- 
cution in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  since  1867  ;  in  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  1867-92 :  in  Wellesley  College  three 
years;  in  Smith  College  five  years;  in  Mt.  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary five  years;  in  Harvard  Univereity  divinity  school 
since  1890.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Abbot  Academy  and  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Andover  Review,  has  contril)uted  to 
periodical  literature  articles  chiefly  of  a  biographical  na- 
ture. He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvaril  Uni- 
vereity. 

Chnrchill.  Lord  Raxdolph  Hexrv  Spexcer,  M.  P. : 
English  statesman ;  b.  Feb.  13,  1849 ;  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  J!arll)orough  and  his  wife.  Lady  Frances  Anne  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry:  educated  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford ;  represented  Woodstock  in  Parliament 
Feb.,  1874,  to  Nov.,  1885 ;  after  1880  he  became  conspicuous 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  attacks  on  the  Liberal 
party,  and  was 'the  leader  of  the  so-called  Fourth  party; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Lord  Salisbury's  government 
1885:  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Lord  Salisbury's  second  administration  1886, 
but  resigned  in  December;  at  present  (1893)  member  for 
Paddington.  He  was  regarded  at  one  time  as  the  coming 
Tory  leader  and  successor  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  1893 
he  traveled  in  Southeast  Africa  as  correspondent  of  a  Lon- 
don news])ap(>r.  Lord  Cliurchill  married  in  1874  Miss  Jen- 
nie Jerome,  of  New  York.     D.  Jan.  24,  1895. 

Cliiirchiiig  of  Women :  the  public  thanksgiving  in 
church  by  young  motliers.  both  for  their  motherhood  ami 
their  recovery  from  the  perils  of  childliirth.  In  former  days 
tlie  practice  was  usual,  it  not  obligatory,  although  no  formu- 
laries for  the  service  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  It  imitated  doubtless  the  Mosaic  regulation  (Lev. 
xii.):  and.  as  child-bearing  defiled,  the  woman  was  not  to 
be  churched  till  forty  days  after  her  parturition, 

Chnrcli  Jurisdiction:  established  by  Constantine  the 
Great  in  3:!1.  This,  such  as  it  was.  did  not  simply  nu-an  that 
the  Church  should  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesi.astical 
affairs, but  actually  meant  an  absorptiim  by  the  Church  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  also  in  civil  affairs.  St.  Paul  had  ad- 
monished the  Christians  not  to  bring  their  cases  before  un- 
lielieving  judges,  and  thus  arose  a  practice  which  was  legal- 
ized by  f 'oust ant  inc.  When,  however,  the  court  and  the 
judges  had  become  Christian,  there  was  no  reason  for  so  ex- 
tensive a  Cliiirch  jurisdiction,  and  the  state  immediutely  be- 
gan to  cnnc|uer  IJack  its  old  rights,  confining  the  Chui'ch 
jurisdiction  to  purely  spiritual  affairs.  But  the  contest  was 
long  ami  fierce,  and  is  l)y  no  means  ended  a.s  yet  in  cer- 
tain countries   of   Europe.     A  striking   exposition  of   the 
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extensive  claims  which  the  pope  made,  and  of  the  opposi- 
lion  he  met  with  nh-eady  in  the  times  of  tlie  Council  of 
t'onslanee,  may  ln'  found  in  tierson's  Di-  jtolfsfale  ecrli- 
iii(U<lica,  written  durinj;  the  sessions  of  the  council.  (See 
KiLTiKKAMi'K,  Fiil/c  Laws,  Ferry  Laws).  In  the  U.  S.  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  religious  body  is  confined  to  those  who 
voluntarily  submit  to  it.  Ecclesiastical  penalties,  when 
they  are  simply  of  a  spiritual  nature,  can  be  enforced  with- 
out interference  of  the  civil  power.  If,  however,  one  is  in- 
jiire<l  eitlier  pecuniarily  or  by  loss  of  standing;  in  the  com- 
munity, the  civil  courts  will  require  that  the  Church  laws 
obtaining  in  the  case  be  enforced  to  the  letter  and  not  be- 
yond. Kevised  liy  W.  S.  Pekky. 

Churcli   Methodists,  or  rrimitive  Wcsleyans:    See 

Mktiiooism. 

Church  of  Eiiirlaud  :  See  Enoi.and,  Church  of. 

Church  of  (Jod  :  a  body  of  Christians  first  organized  at 
TIarrislMirs;,  Pa.,  in  1S:50,  by  the  converts  and  followers  of 
John  Winibronncr,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  Its  doctrines  are  a  belief  in  the  Bible  as 
the  authoritative  revelation  of  God;  also  in  the  Trinity, 
iu  Iniman  depr.ivity.  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  will  (rejectinj;  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion). It  recognizes  adult  immei-sion  as  the  only  baptism, 
and  administers  the  Lord's  Sujiper  to  all  Christians  who 
desire  it.  Literal  wa.shing  of  the  feet  is  practiced  a-s  one  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  It  holds  that  the  Lord's 
Sup|)er  should  lie  administered  in  a  sittinj;  posture  and  al- 
ways in  the  eveninj;.  In  all  other  respects  the  Church  of 
God  ajirees  with  other  evangelical  Christian  Churches.  The 
congregations  of  this  denomination  are  in  part  indejiend- 
cnt  in  Clam-h  government,  but  are  united  into  "elderships," 
which  arc  again  joined  into  one  "general  eldership,"  wlxich 
o^vns  the  church  property.  The  ministry  is  itinerant,  and 
un<ler  the  appointment  of  the  elders.  The  Church  has  several 
newspap<>rs.  and  a  coUegi'  at  Findlay,  O.  According  to  the 
census  of  ISfiO,  they  comprise  47!)  soc'ietios  with  22,511  mem- 
bei-s.  and  hold  church  property  valued  at  $643,185.  They 
are  strongest  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  valley. 

Church  of  Scotland  :  See  the  article  Scotla.nu,  Church 

liT. 

Church  of  Scotland.  Free:  .See  Fkke  Cnruru  oi'  Scot- 

LA.Mi. 

Church  Kates:  a  tax,  as  the  name  implies,  formerly 
levied  upon  I  lie  iu-<'iipiers  of  houses  or  lands,  or  both,  in  an 
English  or  Irish  parish  for  tlu'  incidental  expenses  of  serv- 
ice in  the  parish  church,  apart  from  the  priest's  salary,  but 
including  repairs  of  the  buililing.  The  rate  was  res<ilved 
iipim  at  a  regularly  called  vestry  meeting.  By  31  and  ;J2 
\'ictoria,  c.  ll)!t,  passed  in  1868,  its  payment  was  made 
voluntary  in  England,  and  when  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
di.-iestablished,  rates  also  ceased  in  that  toiintry.  \A'lien 
rates  began  to  be  exacted  is  not  known.  There  is  nothing 
iinprobalile  in  the  supposition  that  the  rejiair  of  the  parish 
church  and  other  similar  expenses  were  at  first  voluntarily 
assumed  by  the  well-to-do  or  devoted  members  of  the  par- 
ish, but  after  a  time  when  zeal  declined  the  churches  were 
in  great  danger  of  decay.  So  their  maintenance  and  repair 
became  a  matter  of  obligation.  The  manifest  injustice  of 
compelling  persons  who  not  only  did  not  attend  the  parish 
church,  but  Ijelonged  to  rival  or  hostile  conimunions.  to  pay 
perhaps  large  amounts  for  the  adornment  or  repair  of  the 
parish  church  gradually  impressed  the  conscience  of  the 
English  people,  who  in  overwhelming  numbers  belong  to 
the  established  church. 

But  the  legislation  alluded  to  has  of  course  decreased  the 
amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Churchwardens 
(q.  )'.),  and  correspondinglv  (lecreased  the  imporlanee  and 
perhaps  attractiveness  of  that  office.  The  incidental  ad- 
vanl.ii,'!'  probably  is  that  the  money  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions  is  more  wisely  and  economically  expended. 
Doubtless  many  ardent  churchmen  considered  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  rates  as  an  entering  wedge  to  the  disestat)- 
lishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  two  events 
may  not  really  be  so  closely  connected.  S.  JI.  J. 

Cliiin'hntinleiis:  in  the  Anglican  and  the  Protestant 
Episi-o|ial  1 'liiir'-hes.  oflicers  whose  duty  is  to  protect  the 
ehiirrli  cdiliee,  to  superintend  the  perforrmince  of  public 
worship,  and  m.iinlain  order  during  service.  There  are 
generally  two  in  each  parish.  In  some  dioceses  they  are 
appointed  by  the  clergymen,  and  in  others  are  chosen  t)y 
the  parishioners.  Their  assistants  are  sometimes  called 
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questmen.  They  appear  to  he  the  representatives  in  mod- 
ern times  of  the  seniores  ecclisidstici  ot  whom  mention  is 
maile  l)y  St.  .\ugustine  and  othei's.  Tlies<'  seniores  ecelesitp 
formed  a  lay  council  of  the  bishops,  giving  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  weighty  mattei's  of  church  discipline  or 
order.  The  seniores  erclesidstici  seem  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  utensils,  treasure,  and  outward  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  their  othce  and  duties  corresponded  closely  with  those 
of  churchwardens.  In  the  U.  S.  in  mf)st  dioceses  the  rec- 
tor, churchwardens,  and  vestrymen  form  the  legal  corpora- 
tion of  a  jiarish.  W.  S.  P. 

Churchyard,  Thomas:  b.  in  Shrewsbury,  England,  in 
1.520;  was  a  prolific  author  of  prose  and  verse  in  the  cjirly 
part  of  t^ueeii  Eli/jbcth's  reign.  lie  wius  at  first  a  serv- 
ant of  the  ICarl  of  Surrey,  and  afterward  a  soldier.  Some 
of  his  works  have  been  from  time  to  time  reprinted,  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  bibliophiles  than  on  account  of  any  great 
merit.  His  ^\'ort/li>u'ss  of  Wii/es  (1.587),  Chips  Concern- 
ing Scotland,  and  Legeude  of  Jane  Shore  are  the  best 
known  of  Ids  works.    I),  in  16(J4.    Keviseil  I)y  H.  A.  Beers. 

Churn  :  an  apparatus  for  agitating  cream  so  as  to  make 
the  fat-globules  unite  to  form  butter.  There  is  a  great  va- 
riety in  the  forms  of  churns.  The  plunge  churn  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  simplest  forms.  In  the  box  churn  the  agita- 
tion of  the  cream  is  brouirht  about  by  dashers  revolving  on 
a  spindle,  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  box.  In 
revolving  churns  the  barrel  containing  the  cream  is  sup- 
ported at  both  ends,  and  made  to  i-otate  by  means  of  a 
handle ;  or  it  may  hang  from  two  points;  on  the  sides  and 
be  made  to  turn  over  and  over.  In  churns  constructed  and 
used  in  this  way  the  action  m,ay  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
use  of  internal  da.shers.  In  the  swinging  ehurn  a  long  box 
is  hung  by  four  chains  and  swung  back  and  forth.  Horse- 
power is  oft  en  used  in  the  working  of  churns  in  large  dairies. 
See  Butter. 

Chnnibus'co :  a  village  or  hamlet  of  Mexico ;  on  the 
Rio  de  Churubusco ;  about  0  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
(see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-G) ;  the  scene  of  a  battle.  Aug.  20, 
1847,  between  the  U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
marching  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  Jlexicaiis,  defend- 
ing the  appmaches  to  their  capital,  under  Pre-sident  Santa 
-\nn».  The  b.attle  of  Contreras  was  fought  on  the  same 
day,  and  in  both  instances  victt>ry  remained  with  the  V.  S. 
tr()oi)S.  Three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken:  4.000  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  37  pieces  of  oninance  were  cap- 
tured, while  the  U.  S.  loss  was  only  1,053  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Cliusau'  (i.  e.  Boat  Island):  an  island  near  the  east 
coast  of  China;  province  of  Cheh-kiang;  about  45  miles 
N.  E.  of  Ningpo.  It  is  the  principal  one  of  a  group  of 
islands  known  as  the  Chnsjin  Archipelago  (see  map 
of  China,  ref.  6-L).  It  is  nearly  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  mountainous,  but  mostly  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  Population  estimated  at  over  200.000.  The 
pri-Hlucts  of  the  soil  arc  tea,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  camphor-tree  and  bamlioo  flourish  here.  The  climate 
is  pleasant  an<l  healthful.  Tinghai.  the  i-apital,  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  July.  1840,  and  again  in  Oct..  1841,  but  it 
was  restored  to  the  Chinese  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  has  a 
secure  harbor,  and  is  famous  for  its  carved  .and  silver 
work.  A  mile  to  the  E.  of  Cliusan  lies  the  island  of  Pu-to, 
a  sacred  resort  wcupied  liy  Uuddhist  temples  and  monas- 
teries of  great  wealth  and  magnificence.  Kwan-yin,  the 
Chinese  Gmldess  of  Mercy,  is  said  to  have  resided  here  for 
nine  yeai-s.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  set  foot  on  Pu-to,  and 
no  li\'ing  thing  is;  permitted  to  be  killed  on  it.  R.  L. 

Chu'tia  (or  Cho'fa)  Nasr'pur :  a  division  of  Bengal,  Brit- 
ish India;  comprising  4"(listricls  and  7  tributary  states, 
and  occupying  the  southwestern  quarter  of  BengaL  The 
British  district  h.as  an  area  of  2(i.!)41  sij.  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  4,645,5!)0  (1801).  A  large  part  of  this  district  oc- 
cupies a  plateau  averaging  2,000  feet  in  elevation,  contain- 
ing much  forest  and  jungle.  Coal  exists  in  large  quantities, 
and  considerable  placer  gold  has  been  found.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  are  Hindu,  the  remainder  largely  aliorigi- 
nal  tribes.  The  trii)utarv  states  have  an  area  of  16.0,54  sq. 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  700.000.  They  form  what 
is  called  the  Southwest  Frontier  Agency.  These  states 
are  mountainous,  little  cultivated,  and  inhabited  for  the 
most  part  by  wild  aboriginal  trilms.  They  contain  no  towns 
and  only  three  \illages  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants. 

'  M.  VV.  H. 
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Cluitne.v.  or  Cliiitny:  a  stiiiuilating  condiment  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  India,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  V.  S.  Clmtney  is  a  mixture  composed  of 
capsicum,  tamarinds,  raisins,  mangoes,  ginger-root,  garlic, 
lime-juice  or  vinegar,  etc. 

Clinalyiisk',  or  Klival.rnsk  :  a  town  of  Russia  :  govern- 
ment of  Saratof :  a  river-) lort  on  tlie  Volga  (see  map  of  Rus- 
sia, ref.  8-G).  It  lias  various  manufactures  and  large  fruit 
gardens.     Pop.  18,000. 

Chyle,  kil  [from  Gr.  x"'^'^'-  juice]:  the  liquid  product  of 
digestion,  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and  the  veins  and  conveyed  by 
the  circulation  to  the  various  tissues  and  organs.  The  food 
after  its  complete  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  converted  into 
a  yellowish  more  or  less  liijuid  mass  known  as  the  chyme. 
This  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  is  there  acted  upon  by 
the  pancreatic  secretion  and  bile  which  complete  the  diges- 
tion of  the  starches  and  proteids  and  emulsify  the  fatty 
foods.  An  opaqne  yellowish-white  liquid  known  as  chyle  is 
the  result.  The  chyle  is  found  in  the  thoracic  duct  as  an 
oily  liquid  of  greater  or  less  turbidity,  which  under  the  mi- 
croscope shows  oil  droplets  and  a  small  proportion  of  white 
blood-corpuscles.  From  the  thoracic  duct  the  chyle  passes 
into  the  veins,  and  is  thus  carried  to  the  tissues,  mingled 
with  the  blood.  Occasionally  dilatation  of  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels leads  to  rupture,  and  chyle  escapes  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  (chylous  ascites).  '  W.  P. 

Cliyine,  kim  [from  Gr.  xuMo's-  juice.  The  differentiation 
in  meaning  between  x"^^'  ""J  X".""^'  appears  first  in  Galen  ; 
Xu/iis.  juice  in  raw  or  natural  state,  x"^^'-  juice  produced  liy 
decoction]:  the  food  after  the  process  of  stomach-digestion, 
and  before  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice,  bile,  and  pan- 
creatic fluids  has  taken  place  upon  it.  The  name  is  now 
not  much  used,  but  it  is  a  convenient  term,  and  as  such  de- 
serves to  be  retained.  Chyme  consists  of  the  peptones  and 
the  starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  elements  of  food,  mingled 
with  certain  resiilual  matters  which  are  not  useful  as  food, 
but  which,  with  other  wa-ste  products,  are  ultimately  ex- 
pelled directly  from  the  alimentary  canal.  See  Digestiox. 
Revised  liy  William  Pepper. 

Chytriiiis,  ehe'e-tray'oos,  or  Cliytrseiis.  David  Kochhaff  : 
one  of  the  most  influential  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  sixleenlh  century  :  b.  at  Iiigelfingen.  Swabia. 
Feb.  26.  1030:  Professor  of  Theology  at  Rostock,  and  a  ]iar- 
ticipant  in  various  religious  conferences.  He  was  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Formula  Concordice  fi-ora  1550,  and  the  chief 
author  of  the  classical  Austrian  Lutheran  Liturgy  of  1571. 
D.  in  Rostock.  .lune  25. 1600.  See  his  biographv  bv  T.  Pressel 
(Elberfcld.  186:3)  and  by  O.  Krabbe  (Rostock,  i87b). 

Revised  by  Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Cialdini.  du'e-a'id-dee  m'e.  E.VRico:  general;  b.  in  Jlode- 
na.  Italy,  Aug.  10.  isll.  Having  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  is:il,  he  fled  to  France:  entered  the  Spanish  army 
in  18o5  :  fcmght  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Carlists. 
In  1848  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  the  Italian  patriots 
in  the  war  against  Austria.  He  served  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  a  general  of  a  division  in  the  Crimean  war  (1854-.55).  In 
June,  1S.5'.».  he  conmiauded  with  success  against  the  Austrians 
at  Palcslro.  lli^  defeated  the  papal  Gen.  Lamoriciere  at 
('astelHdardo  in  1860,  and  besieged  Gaeta,  which  he  took  in 
Feb.,  1861  ;  was  created  Duke  of  Gaeta;  governor  of  Na- 
ples, where  in  1862  he  resisted  Garibaldi's  second  military 
expedition  to  Sicily.  He  became  a  senator  of  Italy  in  1864, 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  operating  against  Austria  in 
1S66,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  royal  staff  in  the  same 
year.  In  Oct.,  IK6T.  he  was  requested  by  the  king  to  form 
a  cabinet  alter  the  resignation  of  Ratazzi.  but  without  suc- 
cess, lie  withdrew  from  the  army,  ami  opposed  the  minis- 
try of  Lanzi.  lie  accompanied  Aiuadeo  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinai'y  to  Madrid.  He  was  ambassador  to  France  from 
1876  to  1881  ;  received  appointment  as  one  of  the  two  gen- 
erals in  the  Italian  army.     D.  Sept.  9,  1892. 

('iamiM'lli.clR'e-aam-periee,  AnosTixo:  b.  1578:  d.l640:  a 
FliM-eiitine  painter;  pupil  of  Sante  Tile;  worked  for  Clement 
VIII.  in  the  Vatican.  S.  John  Lateran,  and  the  Church  of 
the  (lesu:  was  made  sujierinlendent  of  the  works  at  St. 
Peter's. 

Ciail(;a.  see-a'iin -za'a.  .\xnBEs.  de:  Spanish  judge;  b.  at 
Penafiel,  dii>cese  of  Palencia,  aliout  1500.  In  1546  he  went 
with  Gasea  to  Peru,  and  soon  after  took  a  seat  in  the  royal 
audience,  of  whi<'h  h<'  became  presiilent.  He  was  one  of  ihe 
judges  who  condemiu'd  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Francisco  Car- 


vajal  to  death  in  Apr..  154,8.  After  the  departure  of  Gasca. 
(15.50).  Cian^a  governed  Peru  as  president  of  the  audience 
until  the  arrival  of  Mendoza,  .Sept.,  1551.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  subsequent  career.  H.  H.  S. 

t'ib'ber.  Collet  :  dramatist  and  actor  of  Danish  extrac- 
tion :  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov.  6.  1671.  His  father  was 
a  sculptor  of  merit.  He  began  to  act  comedies  in  16.89.  and 
married  a  Jliss  Shore  in  1693.  In  1695  he  produced  a  play 
called  Lore's  Last  Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fashion,  which  was 
successful.  He  also  wrote  The  Careless  JIusband  (1704); 
The  JVoH-jiiror  (1717);  and  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of' 
Collei/  Ciblier,  an  amusing  work,  of  which  an  edition  was 
published  in  1888.  Most  of  his  theatrical  life  was  passed 
in  connection  with  Drury  Lane  theater,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  managers.  In  1730  he  was  ainiointed  poet 
laureate.  D.  Dec.  11,  1757.  Notwithstanding  the  rei>utation 
for  stupidity  which  Pope's  Duiiciad  has  conferred  upon 
C'ibber,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the- 
most  brilliant  writers  of  that  brilliant  age.  His  morals, 
however,  were  not  of  the  purest. — His  son  Theophilus  (1705— 
58)  was  an  actor,  an  author,  and  a  writer  of  repute,  and  hus- 
band of  Susanna  Maria  C'ibber,  a  celebrated  actress. 

Cib'ol :  a  plant  of  the  onion  or  garlic  genus :  the  Allium 
fistnlosinii :  an  Asiatic  plant,  much  cultivated  in  parts  of 
Europe  for  its  tops,  which  are  tubular,  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  onion.  It  stands  in  the  ground  all  winter,  growing 
from  year  to  year  without  replanting.  The  name  is  also 
sometimes  given  to  the  Shallot  {q.  v.). 

Cibola :  See  ZlSian  Indians. 

Ci'bolo  :  a  river  of  Texas:  rises  in  Kendal  County,  flows 
southeastward,  and  enters  the  San  Antonio  near  Helena. 
Entire  length  about  110  miles. 

Ciboriiim  [from  Gr.  Kifiupiov.  a  cup-shaped  seed-vessel,  a. 
drinking  cup.  False  association  with  Latin  cihus,  food,, 
probably  directed  the  eccles.  use  of  the  term] :  in  the  Roman 
C'atholic  Church  a  variety  of  the  pyx.  or  vessel  used  to  con- 
tain the  consecrated  host.  The  ciborium  is  of  gold  or  silver,, 
and  its  cover  is  frequently  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  canopy  over  the  altar,  sustained  by 
four  columns,  to  which  the  pyx,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  was 
suspended  by  chains. 

Cibrario.  che'e-braa'rec-o.  Luusi :  historian;  b.  in  Turin,. 
Italy.  Fell.  23.  1802.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
Fritiiomia  Polifiea  del  Medio  Evo  (1839);  a  History  of  the 
Miinarchy  of  Saroy  (1840);  and  a  History  of  Turin  (1847),. 
besides  numismatic  and  antiquarian  treatises.  He  was  made 
a  senator  of  Sardinia  in  1848.  Became  Minister  of  Public 
Instructiim  in  18.52,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  18.55. 
D.  Oct.  1,  1870. 

Cica'da  :  the  Latin  name  of  a  well-known  European  in- 
sect, called  also  Cica'la.  which  gives  its  name  to  a  genus  of 
Ilemiptira  noted  for  the  shrill  noise  which  they  make.  The 
cicada  of  the  ancient  classic  poets,  admired  for  its  shrill 
song,  is  the  common  species  (Cicada  orni)  of  Southern 
Europe.  Their  organ  of  sound  is  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  Cicadas- 
abound  in  tro]iical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  They  mostly 
have  I  raris]iarent  anil  veined  wing-covers.  There  are  several 
species  of  cicada  in  tlie  V.  .S..  commonly  termed  locusts  or- 
harvest-flies.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  "seventeen-year 
locust"  (Cicada  septemdecim),  a  species  abundant  at  times 
in  iiortions  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  E.  of  the  great  plains. 
There  are  two  races,  one  essentially  northern  in  its  distribu- 
tion and  appearing  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years,  the  other 
practically  southern,  and  with  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
There  are' several  broods  of  each,  so  that  while  the  periodical 
cicadas  are  at  no  time  found  continuously  over  the  entire- 
area  which  they  inhabit,  yet,  with  rare  exceptions, «ach  year- 
is  somewhere  a  cicada  year.  The  eggs  of  Ihe  cicada  are  de- 
posited in  little  grooves  cut  by  Ihe  ovipositor  in  the  outer- 
most twigs  of  various  trees.  an<l  hatch  in  about  six  weeks.. 
Almost  immediately  after  liberation  the  active  young  leap 
from  the  boughs,  and.  falling  to  the  ground,  burrow  into- 
I  he  earth,  where  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  is  to  be  passed. 
Here  they  live  for  nearly  thirteen  or  seventeen  years,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  depths  "of  from  2  to  20  feet,  feeding  upon 
the  root.s  of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants.  They  extract  the 
sap  bv  nii'aiis  of  the  long,  sliarp-pointed  beak  ;  also,  it  is 
saiil.  obtaining  nourishment  from  the  moist  earth  by  means 
of  certain  capillary  hairs  at  the  tip  of  the  proboscis.  Hav- 
ing passi'd  through  the  long  period  of  underground  exist- 
ence, during  which  the  growing  larva>  shed  their  skins  many 
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limes,  the  cicadas  tunnel  upward,  issue  from  the  <;round  by 
countless  thousands,  climb  the  nearest  tree,  shed  their  skin 
for  the  last  time,  and  emerge  as  perfectly  formed  insects. 
The  freshly  formed  cicadas  are  at  first  soft  and  creamy 
white,  l)nt  a  few  hours  exposure  to  the  air  sutlices  for  tliem 
to  harden  and  assume  the  coloi-s  of  the  adult.  The  a.scent 
takes  place  about  the  last  of  May,  a  little  earlier  or  later 
aecordinj'  to  locality,  and  between  sunset  and  midnight. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cicatrization  [from  Lat.  cicatrix,  scar] :  the  process  by 
which  woiincls  or  other  destructive  processes  are  repaired. 
A  ilense,  tibrous  tissue  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  tissues,  and 
luis  a  great  tendency  to  contract  aiul  jtroduce  puckei-ing. 
Scars  of  the  skin  are  found  to  lack  the  glands  and  other 
structures  of  normal  skin,  and  frei|uently  iircsent  a  while, 
shining  appearance  from  their  density.  The  cicatri.x  of 
burns  ami  scalds  has  often  a  remarkalile  tendency  to  con- 
tract and  distort  the  neighboring  surface. 

WlLLUM   I'kI'I'KR. 

Cicciono.  chit-chi-onaV.  Andkka  :  d.  1445:  sculptor  and 
arcliitcct  of  Naples:  pupil  of  the  younger  Masiiccio.  His 
best  work  is  the  nuiusoleum  of  King  Ladislas  at  t'arbonara. 

Cic'ely:  originally  and  properly  the  Mi/rrhis  odorata.  a 
sweet-scented  plant  of  the  family  I'mbellifene.  native  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  also  known  as  myrrh,  but 
it  is  not  the  true  Mvkku  (q.  t:).  It  bears  snuiU  white  flowers 
in  terminal  compound  umbels.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a 
pot-herb,  and  is  still  used  in  Italy  in  making  salads.  In 
the  U.  S.  species  of  Osmorrhiza  are  called  sweet  cicely. 

Cic'er  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Bean  family  {Papiliuna- 
■■I'lp)  related  to  the  peas  and  vetches,  from  which  it  differs 
III  having  toothed  leaflets,  and  in  having  a  terminal  leaflet 
instead  of  a  tendril.  C.  arietiniim,  the  chick-pea  or  coffee- 
pea,  is  grown  for  its  seeds.  C.  E.  B. 

Cicero,  sise-ro,  Mar'ci-s  Tul'lius:  Roman  orator,  author, 
and  statesman;  b.  at  Arpinuin  (now  .Vrpino).  about  TO  miles 
K.  S.  K.  of  Rome,  on  Jan.  3.  lOti  n.  r.  He  is  ol'ti-n  called 
Ti'LLV  by  English  writers.  Tlu>  signilicance  of  the  surniune 
Ciceru  is  unknown.  He  was  liberally  educated  by  his  father, 
an  opulent  egues  of  the  same  name;  was  a  pupil  of  Archias, 
the  (rreek  poet,  and  learned  to  speak  (ireek  tiuently.  He  also 
became  deeply  versed  in  (rreek  literature  and  ]iliilosophy. 
His  disposition  was  genial  and  amiable,  his  habits  temperaie 
and  exemplary.  In  the  year  90  B.C.  he  a.ssnmeil  the  uumly 
gown  {toj/a  virilis),  and  began  to  study  law  under  Mucins 
S&Tvohi  the  Augur,  who  was  a  jurist  of  great  eminence.  In 
his  early  youth  he  wmte  Puiifion  (ildiikon  and  other  poems, 
among  them  a  translation  of  the  Pluiiniimfiia  of  Aratus,  of 
which  fragments  are  extant.  According  to  Plutarch, "  he  was 
regarded  as  the  best  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator,  in 
Rome."  He  passed  through  a  course  of  disi'ipline  in  rhet- 
oric and  elocution,  studied  logic  under  Diodotiis  the  Stoic, 
rhetoric  under  Molo  of  Rhoiles,  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
(ireek  philosopher  I'hilo.  and  neglected  no  nu'ntal  exercise, 
however  arduous.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  began  to 
plead  in  the  Forum,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  Uonum 
advocates,  his  services  were  always  gratuitous,  .\liout  the 
year  80  he  defended  Roscius  Amerinus  with  courage  and 
success  when  he  was  prosecuted  for  a  ca|iital  crime  by  an 
agent  or  favorite  of  Sulla,  then  dictator,  the  fear  of  whose 
enmity  deterred  the  other  advocates  from  pleading  for  the 
defendant. 

His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate,  and  his  physical 
condition  was  such  that  his  friends  advised  him  to  aliaiulon 
the  bar  or  to  improve  his  h(^alth  by  travel.  In  70  h.  c.  he 
departed  from  Rome  and  went  to  xVthens,  where  ho  passed 
about  six  mouths,  and  studied  philosophy  with  Anluichus 
of  Ascalon  ami  Zeno  the;  Epicurean,  and  rhetoric  with  l)e- 
uu'triiis  .Syrus.  He  there  fornu'd  an  intiuuite  friendship 
with  the  celebratiMl  Titus  I'omponius  Atti<-us.  He  afterward 
extended  his  travels  through  .\sia  Minor,  ami  retnriu'd  to 
Koine  in  77  with  a  great  improvement  in  his  lungs,  voice, 
and  constitution.  Atjout  this  time,  perhaps  as  early  as  79, 
he  married  an  heiress  named  Terentia. 

In  T.)  B.C.  he  obtained  the  olfice  of  fpi.Tslor.  the  first  step 
in  the  gnulation  of  |iublic  honors,  and  it  was  deciile(l  by  lot 
that  he  sh(mld  perform  thi'  duties  of  cpia'stor  in  Sicily.  The 
integrity,  nuxleratiou,  and  humanitv  of  his  oflieial  condn<'t 
exciteil  general  admiration  among  the  people  of  Sicily.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  74.  and  soon  rose  to  the  fore- 
most rank  in  his  pixd'ession.  His  chief  forensic  rival  was 
Uortensius.    Cicero  excelled  in  saica.sin  and  willicisms,  with 


which  he  often  seasoned  and  enlivened  his  orations  and  ar- 
guments, Xo  advocate  had  greater  power  over  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  his  auditors.  It  was  his  habitual  practice 
to  act  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  criminal  trials,  but  he 
deviated  from  this  rule  in  the  ease  of  (iaius  Verrcs,  who  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Sicilians  in  70  n.  r.  for  lU'farious  acts  of 
cruelly  and  rapine.  Only  two  of  his  admirable  orations 
against  ^'erres  (the  Dii-inatio  and  Actio  J'riiiKt)  were  actu- 
ally spoken  in  court,  for  the  evidence  against  the  accused 
was  so  convincing  that  his  counsel  declined  to  plead,  and 
Verrcs  went  into  exile  before  the  decision  of  the  cause. 
Cicero  was  elected  ;edile  in  6!)  n.  c.  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  every  tribe,  and  in  that  capacity  had  the  charge  of 
the  temples  and  public  edifices.  Having  offered  himself  in 
67  as  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  pra'lor,  which  was  the 
next  in  the  asceiuling  scale  of  public  honor,  he  was  elected 
first  priplor  iirhnnns  Ijy  the  suffrages  of  all  Ihe  centuries. 
In  this  magistracy  he  had  to  preside  as  judge  over  the  high- 
est civil  court.  According  to  Plutarch,  "  he  acted  with  great 
inte^^-ity  and  honor  as  president  in  the  courts  of  justice." 
During  his  term  of  office,  in  6(i  B.C.  as  juvetor  lie  made  an 
important  political  oration  tor  the  Manilian  Law  (De  Iiii- 
pi-rii  Cn.  Pnmpei),  the  object  of  which  was  to  appoint 
I'ompev  connnander-in-chicf  in  the  war  against  Mithridates 
the  Great. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  (which  was  one 
year)  he  prepare<l  to  compete  for  the  consulship,  aiul  offered 
liiniself  as  a  candidate  in  64  B.  c.  Catiline  was  one  of  the 
defeated  candidates  in  this  election,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  Cicero  entered  u[ion  the 
oflice  on  .Jan.  1,  63,  at  a  time  when  the  republic  was  in  a 
critical  conilition  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
ru])tion,  sedition,  and  treasonable  designs.  He  succeeded 
in  forming  a  political  alliance  between  the  senate  and  the 
equitux  or  knights,  and  by  this  wise  policy  promoted  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  order.  "  He  was."  says  jNIiddleton, 
"the  only  man  in  the  city  capable  of  effecting  such  a  coali- 
tion, being  now  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling  of 
the  knights."  He  acquired  great  celebrity  by  the  courage 
and  energy  with  which  he  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, whom  he  denounced  in  four  eloqiu>nt  orations.  Cati- 
line, who  was  the  leader  of  a  large  number  of  desperate 
nuMi,  had  formed  a  plot  to  burn  the  city  and  massacre  many 
of  the  senators,  Cicero,  who  was  notified  of  this  plot  by  a 
woman  named  Pulvia,  pronounced  before  the  senate  on 
Xov.  8  his  first  oration  against  Catiline,  who  was  present 
aiul  rose  to  reply,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  cries  of 
"Traitor!"  and  "  Parricide  ! "  (See  Catilixk.)  The  ver- 
satility and  elasticity  of  Cicero's  mind  were  signally  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  during  the  crisis  of  this  conspiracy, 
before  Catiline  was  defeated  in  battle,  he  defended  Muren>i 
against  a  charge  of  bribery  in  an  oration  which  abounds  in 
witty  and  good-humored  raillery. 

For  the  defeat  of  this  great  conspiracy,  Cicero  received 
unbounded  honor  and  apiilause.  IMcn  of  all  ranks  and  all 
parties  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  republic  and  father 
of  his  country.     In  the  language  of  Juvenal, 

Roma  Patrem  Patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

"Cicero  could  boast."  says  William  Ramsav,  "  of  having; 
accomplished  an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  In  the  garl)  of  peace  he  had 
gained  a  victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  prede- 
cessors would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could  boa.st," 
He  incurred,  however,  the  enmity  of  many  persons  by  the 
capital  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  other  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  He  was  censured  for  violation  of  the 
const  it  ul  ion  and  laws  by  the  execution  of  t  hese  conspirators, 
although  they  had  been  condemned  to  <leath  by  the  senate. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  having  refused  toaccept 
the  government  of  a  province,  lie  ri'turned  to  the  senate  as 
a  private  individual  (02  b.  c),  and  purchased  an  elegant 
mansion  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  also  owned  villas  or 
country-seats  at  Tusculum.  Arpinum,  Formia\  and  other 
places.  He  op]iosed  the  triumvirs  Ca?sar,  Crassns.  and 
Pompey,  whose  coalition  he  consiilcred  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  slate,  anil  he  endeavored,  with- 
out success,  to  detach  from  that  coalition  Pompey,  who  was 
his  personal  friend.  In  Sit  b.  c.  his  malignant  enemy  Clo- 
dius  olitained  jiower  as  Iriliune  of  the  people,  ami  proposed  a 
law  "that  whoever  has  put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  with- 
out due  trial  shall  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water." 
Many  thousands  of  Roman  citizens  now  expressed  sympathy 
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for  Cicero.  l)ut  as  the  consuls  were  hostile  to  him.  he  yielded 
to  the  storm  and  went  into  exile  in  Apr.,  58  B.  c.  A  law 
was  then  speedily  enacted  to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth 
and  water,  and  his  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burned 
by  Clodius.  The  lack  of  fortitude  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  exile  (which  was  passed  in  Greece)  is  sevei-ely  criticised 
by  several  writers.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia  lie  wrote, 
"  It  is  not  my  crimes,  but  my  rirtue  that  has  crushed  me." 
The  excessive  violence  of  his  enemies  tended  to  produce  a 
speedy  and  strong  reaction.  The  new  consuls  and  tribunes 
elected  for  the  year  57  were  friendly  to  Cicero,  whose  recall 
was  also  ailvocated  liy  Pompey  and  a  majority  of  the  senate. 
In  Aug..  57,  a  bill  for  his  restoration  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters,  who  had  come  from 
various  parts  of  Italy  to  the  coniifia  ceninriata  at  Rome. 
"  There  had  never  been  known,"  says  Middleton,  "  so  nu- 
merous and  solemn  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  as 
this."  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  greeted  with  abun- 
dant demonsti'ations  of  popular  favor  and  enthiisiasm.  Be- 
tween 57  and  52  he  j)leaaed  several  causes  in  the  courts,  and 
found  leisure  to  write  two  important  works,  entitled  De  Re- 
publica  (On  the  Republic,  or  the  Principles  of  Government) 
and  De  Oratore.  The  De  Legihus.  a  philosophical  treatise 
on  the  origin,  nature,  and  perfection  of  law,  was  probably 
begun  in  53. 

For  a  term  of  one  year  (beginning  July  31,  51  B.  c.)  he 
acted  as  proconsul  or  governor  of  Cilicia  and  Pisidia,  where 
his  administration  was  a  model  of  moderation,  purity,  and 
probity.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  the  year  50,  and  found 
that  a  ci%Tl  war  was  imminent  between  Caesar  and  the 
senate.  He  hesitated  whether  he  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  coming  contest,  and  wished  to  act  as  a  mediator, 
but  eventually  he  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  who  fought 
for  the  senate.  "  lie  fluctuated  greatly,"  says  Plutarch,  and 
was  in  the  utmost  anxiety:  for  he  says  in  his  letters, 
'■  Whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Pompey  has  the  more  honorable 
cause,  but  CiEsar  manages  his  affairs  with  the  gi-eatest  address. 
In  short,  I  know  whom  to  avoid,  ijut  not  whom  to  follow." 
His  wit,  however,  dixl  not  fail  even  in  this  gloomy  crisis. 
AVhen  Pompey  asked  him,  "Where  is  your  son-in-law?" 
(Dolabella),  Cicero  replied,  "  He  is  with  your  father-in-law." 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (Aug.,  48  B.  c),  Cato  offered 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Cicero,  but  he  declined  it,  and, 
returning  to  Italy,  submitted  to  the  power  of  C;psar,  who 
treated  him  with  clemency.  He  afterward  devoted  himself 
to  literary  labors  in  retirement,  and  found  consolation  in 
the  calm  enjoyments  of  speculative  philosophy.  In  the  en- 
suing period  of  three  or  four  years  (47^4)  he  produced 
numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  are 
admirable  monuments  of  his  profound  and  varied  learning 
as  well  as  of  liis  iiumense  mental  activity.  As  a  philoso- 
pher he  pri'fcrrcd  tlu^  principles  of  the  New  Academy.  In 
the  year  45  he  lost  his  accomplished  daughter  TuUia.  whom 
lie  regarded  with  the  fondest  affection.  He  approved  the 
assassination  of  Ca\sar,  and  denounced  the  conduct  of  Mark 
Antony  in  a  series  of  orations  called  Philippics,  the  first  of 
which  was  spoken  in  the  senate  in  Sept.,  44.  The  second 
Philippic  is  a  ma.sf«rpiece  of  eloquent  invective.  For  a  few 
months  in  the  year  43,  while  Octavius  co-operated  with  the 
senate  against  Antony,  Cicero  Wiis  the  most  prominent 
statesman  in  Rome.  Between  Dec,  44,  and  May,  43  B.  c. 
he  uttered  his  last  twelve  Philippics,  which  were  received 
with  general  applause,  but  the  republican  cause  was  soon 
ruined  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus.  Cicero  was  proscriljed  by  them,  and  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antony  near  his  Formian  villa  Dec.  7,  43  B.  r. 
He  left  one  sou,  named  Marcus  TuUius.  The  moral  char- 
acter of  Cicero  is  admitted  to  be  excellent  even  by  those 
who  censure  his  public  conduct.  His  worst  foible  was  van- 
ity, exliibited  in  a  habit  of  self-laudation.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  "the  predominant  and  most  brilliant  faculty  of 
his  mind  was  his  wit.  In  what  the  French  call  esprit — 
light,  unexpected,  inexhaustible  wit — he  is  not  excelled  by 
any  of  I  lie  ancients."  As  an  orator  he  surpassed  all  the 
ancients  except  Demosthenes.  Modern  critics  concur  in 
unanimous  admiration  of  the  consummate  grace  and  beauty 
of  diction  which  enchant  successive  generations  in  the 
jieriods  of  Cicero.  He  amplifies  everything.  His  words 
seem  to  gush  forth  without  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  liis  oration  is  preserved  from  jiomp- 
ous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies  of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid 
imagination.  His  perioils  are  sonorous,  but  present  a  great 
variety  of  cadences.  His  //f//fr.?,  of  which  nearly  800  are 
extant,  are   models  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  are  highly 


prized  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  republic.  Among  his  works 
which  remain  entire  are  fifty-seven  orations;  also  treatises, 
entitled  De  Finibun,lihri  vA'Ati  Incpiiry  into  the  Supreme 
Good);  Brutus  seu  de  Claris  Orcitorihiis  (a  critical  notice 
of  Roman  orators) ;  De  Amicitid  (a  dialogue  on  friendship) ; 
De  Senectute  (a  dialogue  on  old  age) ;  Tusculanm  Dispu- 
faliones  (disputations  on  various  cjuestions  of  philosopliy) ; 
De  JVaturd  Deorum,\ibn  iii.  (On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods); 
Orator,  seu  de  Optimo  Genere  Dieendi  (The  Orator,  or  On 
the  Best  Manner  of  Speaking) ;  and  De  Officiis,  libri  iii.  (an 
excellent  treatise  on  ethics).  One  of  his  greatest  works, 
De  Mepublica,  is  lost,  excejit  a  large  fragment.  lie  also 
wrote  treatises,  De  Gloria  (On  Cxlory)  and  De  Virtiitiliiis 
(On  the  Virtues),  which  are  not  extant.  Mutilated  copies 
have  been  preserved  of  his  works  entitled  De  Legibus  and 
Aeademicornm,  libri  iv.  Among  the  best  editions  of  his 
complete  works  are  those  of  Ernesti  (Halle,  5  vols.  8vo, 
1774-77);  Orelli  (Zurich,  9  vols.  8vo,  1826-38);  Baiter  and 
Kayser  (Leipzig,  11  vols.  8vo,  1860-69);  and  C.  F.  W. 
ilUUer  (Leipzig,  1878,  stiU  in  course  of  publication).  The 
correspondence,  chronologically  arranged,  is  being  edited  by 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell ;  3  volumes  have  already  appeared  (l)uliliii  and 
London).  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cicero;  Conyers  Miildl«- 
ton.  History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero  (1741);  Abeken,  Cicero 
in  Seinf7i  Briefen  (1835),  and  an  English  version  of  the 
same  (1854);  W.  Forsyth.  Life  of  M.  T.  Cicero  (3  vols., 
1865) ;  Lamartine,  Ciceron  (1853) :  Orelli,  Onomasticum 
Tullianum  ;  Drumaun.  Geschichte  /?om.s,  vols.  v.  and  vi. ; 
G.  Boissier,  Ciceron  et  ses  amis  (Paris,  1884).  The  most 
vivid  and  popular  Life  of  Cicero  is  by  Anthony  TroUope 
(1880,  2  vols.).  "  Revised  by  M.  Warren. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tcllii's:  the  only  son  of  the  preced- 
ing; b.  in  65  B.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  dissipated,  in- 
dolent, an<l  intemperate.  In  the  year  49  he  joined  the 
army  of  Pompey,  and  received  the  command  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48  B.  c.) 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Cratip- 
pus.  Having  been  appointed  a  military  tribune  by  Brutus 
in  44  B.  c.  he  defeated  C  Antonius,  and  did  good  service 
in  the  Macedonian  campaign.  By  the  favor  of  Octavius 
(Augustus)  he  became  consul  in  the  year  30,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Asia  (Syria)  in  29-38.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
unknown. 

Ciecro.  Quintus  Ti-llius  :  a  brother  of  Cicero  the  orator; 
b.  aliout  103  B.C.  He  was  elected  prretor  for  the  year  63, 
after  which  he  officiated  as  g(5vernor  of  Asia  for  three  years, 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  58  B.  c.  In  Asia,  however,  he  gave 
great  offense  to  both  tlie  Greeks  and  the  Romans  by  the 
violence  of  his  temper  and  the  corruption  and  licentiou.sness 
of  his  favorites.  He  was  appointed  in  the  year  55  legate 
(legatus)  to  Cfpsar,  whom  he  attended  in  an  expedition  to 
Britain,  and  in  54  he  commanded  a  legion  in  Gaul.  In  the 
civil  war  he  took  arms  against  C.Tsar,  but  he  made  his  peace 
with  him  in  57  b.  r.  He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs, 
and  killed  in  43  B.  c. 

Clcosjiiara,  che'e-kon-yaa'raa,  Leopoldo,  Count  da;  an 
Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art;  b.  in  Fcrrara,  Nov.  17, 
1707.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Venice,  and  "was  a  friend  of  Canova,  His  chief 
work  is  a  History  of  Sculpture  from-  the  Benaissance  of 
that  Art  to  the  present  Century  (3  vols.,  1813-18),  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Canova  (1823).  D. 
JIar.  5,  1834. 

Cicn'ta  :  the  Latin  name  of  the  Conium  mariilnfum  (liem- 
lock) ;  a  poisonous  plant  which  was  used  at  Athens  as  means 
of  cajiital  punishment.  This  is  the  plant  which  is  pojiularly 
called  cicuta  in  the  L".  S.  and  Europe.  (See  Conium.)  Cicuta 
is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  which 
arc  poisonous.  The  Cicuta  maculata  (spotted  cowbane) 
grows  in  swamps  in  the  XJ.  S.  Its  root  is  a  very  deadly  poi- 
son. Otlier  equally  jioisonous  species  grow  in  the  U.  S.  and 
in  Europe. 

C'id,  more  originally  Mio  Cid:  a  surname  of  the  cele- 
brated national  hero  of  the  Sjianiards,  Ruy  (Uodrigo)  Diaz 
de  Bivar,  mo.st  likely  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Moorish 
poiiulation  of  Valencia  (derived  from  the  Arabic  Sid-y.  My 
Ijord).  A  descend.-ml  of  one  of  the  noblest  Castiliau  fami- 
lies, tlie  Cid  was  liorn  at  Bivar,  near  Burgos,  about  1010. 
From  1063-73  he  served  as  captain  of  King  Saiicho  11.  in 
his  wars  with  Aragon.  Galieia.  and  Navarre.  In  1074  he 
married  Ximena,  daughter  of  Diego,  Count  of  Oviedo.   Being 
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banished  hy  his  sovfreign,  Alfonso  VI.,  in  1080,  he  became  a 
bold  ffiierrillcro,  serving  Christian  or  Moor  as  seemed  most 

Srofltable  to  himself,  and  being  equally  dreaded  by  both. 
luring  this  border  warfare  he  received  the  surname  of 
Campeador,  the  champion.  It  was  in  the  ser\-ice  of  a 
Moorish  sovereign.  King  Mostain  of  Saragossji,  that  the  I'id, 
about  tlie  vear  1087,  began  those  invasions  of  the  territory 
of  Valencia  which  led  to  his  con<|Ucst  of  that  city  in  10i»4. 
He  maintained  himself  as  master  of  Valencia  until  his  death 
in  July.  lOiti).  The  C'id  is  the  central  figure  of  the  earliest 
epic  poetry  of  Spain  that  we  possess.  The  oldest  and  most 
important  epic  poem  celebrating  his  triumphs  is  the  Poema 
del  Cid.  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  Spanish  epic  verse  of  fourteen  syllables,  and  telling 
in  its  first  part  the  exploits  of  the  hero  after  his  banishment 
by  Alfonso  VI. :  in  the  second  the  taking  of  Valencia  and 
the  (unhistorical)  nuirriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  infan- 
tes of  Carrion ;  and  in  the  third  the  treason  of  the  infantes, 
theCid's  triumph  over  them,  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
daughters  with  the  nrinces  of  Navarre  and  Aragon.  While 
in  this  poem  the  Cid  is  represented  to  us  as  a  mediaeval  vas- 
sal loyal  to  his  sovereign,  he  appears  as  the  leader  of  the 
rebellious  nobles  in  the  Cronica  r/marfo,  composed  about 
half  a  century  later,  and  is  entirely  unlike  the;  historical 
character  in  the  part  he  plays  in  the  ballad  and  the  drama, 
such  as  e.  g.  (luillen  de  ("justro's  play,  Las  mocedades  del  Cid 
and  in  Corneille's  Le  ('id.  The  best  treatise  on  the  Cid  is 
Dozy's  work  Le  Cid,  d'apn's  de  nouveaux  Documents  (Ley- 
den,  1860).  A  critical  edition  of  the  Poema,  such  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  condition  of  the  text,  is  still  wanting;  the 
te.xt  is  puh!ishe<l  in  vol.  xv.  of  Rivadeneyra's  Bibliuteca  de 
Aulores  L'-spaili/ks,  and  by  VolImoUer  (Halle,  1879).  A  good 
French  translation,  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  to  the 
Spanish  text,  is  that  by  Damas  Hinard,  Pufme  da  Cid 
(Paris,  1858),  and  an  English  rendering,  with  an  able  intro- 
duction, that  of  John  Oruisby,  T/ie  Poem  of  the  Cid  (Lon- 
don, 1879).  The  Cronica  rininda  was  published  by  Fran- 
cisque  Michel  at  Paris  in  1846.  republished  by  F.  Wolf  at 
Vienna  in  1847,  and  by  Huran  in  his  Romancero  Geiieral 
(2d  ed.  1882),  vol.  ii..  appendix  iv.  Critical  editions  of  the 
ballads  of  the  Ci<l  are  by  Duran  in  the  Romancero  General, 
vol.  ii.,  and  especially  by  Carolina  Michaelis  de  Vasconcellos, 
Romancero  dil  f'l'rf  "(Leipzig.  1871).  Hk.vrv  K.  Lano. 

Cider  [from  0.  Pr.  sidre  :  Ital.  sidro  :  Span,  xidra  <  Lat. 
sicera  =  dr.  alxtpa,  from  lleb.  shekar,  strong  drink]:  a  bev- 
erage made  in  several  countries  from  the  juice  of  apples. 
After  gathering,  the  apples  should  be  kept  under  cover  until 
they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  If  left  in  the  air  rain  will  wash 
from  them  certain  organisms  which  are  of  importance  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  fermentation  of  the  juice  after  it  is 
expressed.  Various  devices  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  juice,  the  most  common  being  a  large  wooden 
roller  running  by  horse-power  in  a  sort  of  trough.  The 
juice  first  formed  (sweet  cider)  is  turbid.  This  is  placed  in 
casks  and  allowed  to  ferment  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
40'  F.  The  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  is  thus  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonie-acid  gas.  After  the  liquid  begins 
to  clear  up  on  account  of  the  interference  with  the  fermen- 
tation due  to  the  accumulation  of  alcohol,  it  is  drawn  olT 
and  kept  at  a  lower  temperature,  when  a  further  fermenta- 
tion takes  place.  Good  cider  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  and  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  presence  of  malic  acid  in  cider  distin- 
guishes it  from  wine.  I.  K. 

Ciene'ca  fSp.  cienaqa,  a  quagmire,  deriv.  of  cieno  <  Lat. 
caenuin.  mu<l| :  a  nuirsliy  tract  situated  on  a  slope  otherwise 
arid.  The  term  is  wiihly  used  in  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Mexico.  The  occurrence  of  a  cienega  depends 
on  the  existcuie.  not  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of 
a  stratum  impervious  to  water,  by  whi<h  an  unilerground 
current  is  brought  near  the  surface.  It  is  thus  closely  anal- 
ogous to  a  spring,  and  the  two  phenomena  grade  into  one 
another.  A  well  dug  in  a  cienega  will  always  find  a  supply 
of  water,  and  cienegas  have  proved  serviceable  in  directing 
exploration  for  artesian  water.  See  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Cienegas 
of  Southern  California,  Bulletin  Geological  Socictv  of  Amer- 
ica, vol.  iii.,  1891.  G.  K.  G. 

Cieiifiiogos.  sw-en-fwiTg«s:  a  town  of  Cuba;  a  port  and 
railway-station  on  the  Bahia  de  Jagua ;  111  miles  S.  E.  of 
Havana;  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  (see  map 
of  West  Indies,  ref.  4-C).  Sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  wax 
are  exijorted  in  large  quantities  from  this  place.  Pop.  about 
20,000. 


Cie'za  (le  Leon'.  Pedro, de:  Spanish  soldier  and  historian ; 
b.  at  Llerana,  Estrcmadura,  1518.  He  went  to  America, 
probably  in  1534,  and  served  in  Panama  and  New  Granada 
until  1547,  when  he  went  with  Gasca  to  Peru.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  that  country  and  Charcius,  with  the  special 
object  of  collecting  material  for  his  history,  which  he  had 
commenced  in  1541.  Much  important  information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  luca  Cayu  Tu|)ac  of  Cuzco,  a  descendant  of 
Huayna  Ccapac.  He  returned  to  Spain  about  15.52,  and  died 
at  Seville  in  1560.  His  Cronica  del  Peru  consisted  of  four 
parts,  the  fii-st  giving  a  description  of  the  country,  the  second 
embracing  the  history  of  the  Incas,  and  the  remainder  the 
conquest  and  civil  wars.  Of  these,  part  i.  was  published  at 
Seville  1553,  part  ii.  in  1873.  and  the  third  book  of  part  iii.  in 
1877.  Other  portions  ape  known  in  MS.,  but  some  is  lo.st. 
There  are  English  translations  of  parts  i.  and  ii.  Cieza  de 
Leon  is  by  general  consent  one  of  tne  best  and  most  reliable 
authorities  on  early  Peruvian  history.  ' 

Herbert  II.  Smitii. 

(.'igar,  or  tSegar  [segar  is  the  older  Eng.  spelling,  cigar 
that  of  this  century;  Fr.  cigare.  Span,  cigarro.  Ital.  sigaro, 
with  change  of  gender  from  Lat.  cica'da,\ocuiit,  ])robably  so 
named  from  resemblance  in  color  and  form  between  the  roll 
of  tobacco  and  the  body  of  the  cicada] :  a  small  roll  of  to- 
b.icco-leaves  tor  smoking.  The  cigars  of  Havana  are  the 
most  highly  prized,  but  those  from  Manila,  usually  called 
cheroots,  are  also  excellent.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  in 
the  U.  S.  is  an  important  industry.  For  the  outer  part  or 
wrapper  of  a  cigar  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  is  considered  the  best,  from  its  fine  elastic  quality. 
See  Tobacco. 

Cigiiaiii,  chel'n-yaa'nce.  Count  Cavalier  Carlo:  painter; 
b.  in  Bologna,  Italy,  May  15.  1628;  pupil  of  Albani,  under 
whom  he  worked.  He  was  director  of  the  Painters'  Acade- 
my of  Bologna;  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Parma;  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  day  and  school,  and 
has  left  frescoes  and  other  works  in  the  palaces  and  churches 
of  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Forli,  where  he  decorated  the 
cupola  of  the  duorao.     D.  in  Bologna,  Sept.  6,  1719. 

W.  J.  Stillmax. 

Cigoli,  che"e-go'lee,  Fra  Ludovico  Cardi.  da :  painter  and 
architect  ;  b.  in  Cigoli,  near  Florence,  in  1559;  pupil  of  Al- 
lessaTidro  Allori,  Sante  Tite,  and  Bnontalenti.  He  worked 
after  A.  del  Sarto.  Correggio.  and  Baroccio.  His  best  paint- 
ing is  a  Martijrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in 
Florence.  He  designed  a  fai;ade  for  S.  JIaria  del  Fiore, 
whii-h  was  jjrobably  the  classical  one,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  .Medici.     D.  in  Rome,  1613.  W.  J.  Stillmax. 

Cil'ia  [T-at.  plur.  of  cilium.  eyelid,  eyelash] :  the  hairs 
which  grow  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids.  The  term  is 
more  usually  applied  to  microscopic  filaments  which  project 
from  animal  membranes,  and  which  are  endowed  with  quick, 
vibratile  motion.  Cilia  are  distinguished  from-pseudopodia 
by  their  permanence,  and  from  flagella  by  their  smaller  size 
and  association  in  groups;  although  practically  a  flagelUim 
is  a  large,  single  cilium.  In  vertebrates  cilia  occur  upon  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  various  organs;  their 
movements  are  apparently  independent  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  will  continue  long  after  the  animal  is  deail.  Among 
minute  invertebrates,  such  as  the  Rotu-kra  and  Lnfusoria 
(g.  I'.),  cilia  are  present  in  definite  Iract.s,  and  serve  by  the 
rapid  vibration  as  organs  of  locomotion,  or  to  create  currents 
by  which  particles  of  food  are  brought  within  reach.  The 
embryos  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  also  frequently 
provided  with  cilia  by  means  of  which  they  move  about. 

In  Botany  cilia  are  long  haire  situated  on  the  margins  of 
vegetable  bodies. 

In  Entomolooy  fringes  of  hairs,  such  as  are  found  on  the 
legs  of  some  beetles,  are  termed  cilia.  F.  A.  LicAS. 

Cilia'ta :  an  order  of  Infusoria  (</.  i'.). 

Cilic'ia  (in  Gr.  KiKixia):  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor; 
bounded  X.  by  Mt.  Taurus.  E.  by  Mt.  Amanus,  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  Pamph'ylia.  The  surface  is  partly 
mountainous,  and  partlv  occupieil  by  fertile  jjlains  adjacent 
to  the  sea.  The  chief  river  was  the  Cydmis.  The  principal 
towns  were  Tarsus,  Soli,  Seleucia,  JIallus,  and  Aplirodisias. 
The  ancient  Cilicians  were  dislingnislied  for  maritime  enter- 
prise and  also  for  i)iratical  habits.  In  early  ages  Cilicia  was 
an  independent  kingdom.  It  was  afterward  a  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  was  rciluced  to  a  Roman  province  in 
the  time  of  Pompey.  It  coincides  nearly  with  tlie  Turkish 
division  of  Adana.     Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Cilicia 
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were  St.  Paul,  Chrys'ippus  the  Stoic  philosopher,  and  Aratus 
the  poet. 

Cima,  cheemaa,  Giovanni  Battista  da  Conegliano:  b. 
1460 ;  one  of  the  most  charming  and  earnest  of  the  early  Ven- 
etian painters;  a  native  of  the  town  of  Conegliano,  at  the  edge 
of  the  Venetian  Alpine  country,  the  landscape  of  which  had  a 
strong  and  delightful  influence  on  his  art.  His  early  man- 
ner of  painting  had,  according  to  Cavalcaselle,  a  tendency 
to  the  Lombard  art,  and  showed  also  the  influence  of  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina.  Like  the  other  Venetians,  he  passed  from 
tempera  to  oil  soon  after  coming  to  Venice,  where  he  fell 
under  the  teaching  of  Bellini,  from  whom,  however,  he  dif- 
fers not  only  in  the  general  feeling  for  subject,  but  also  in 
that  for  color.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  saints,  and  reaches 
a  high  degree  of  expression  of  that  serenity  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  characteristic  of  the  purely  re- 
ligious schools.  He  carried  the  elaboration  of  the  details  of 
his  figures  and  landscape  to  a  height  remarkable  even  then, 
and  a  portion  of  one  of  his  landscape  backgrounds  has  been 
made  famous  by  Kitskin,  who  spent  many  days  in  copying 
it.  He  was  not.  however,  naturalistic,  the  details  of  his 
landscape  being  always  invented  in  the  studio.  Most  of  his 
work  is  to  be  found"  at  Venice.  The  picture  named  by 
Kuskin  is  .SV.  John  the  Baptist, in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Orto,  Venice.  (.See  Modern  Painters,  vol.  i.  and  vol.  iii.) 
This  picture  was  at  one  time  in  the  Venice  Academy.  Other 
celebrated  pictures  are  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  tlie  Church 
of  St.  John  in  Bragola,  Venice,  and  a  -SV.  Helena  with  the 
Cross,  in  the  same  cliureh :  a  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the 
Louvre.     D.  about  1520.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

C'lmabiie,  cliee-ma"a-boo  jfy.  Giovanni  :  b.  in  Florence 
about  1240;  d.  about  1303.  Cimabue  is  noted  as  the  restorer 
of  painting,  and.  as  his  contemporaries  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  want  of  the  contemporary  recognition  he  en- 
joyed, he  retains  tliat  position  in  popular  tradition.  The 
famous  mention  of  liim  Ijy  Dante  has  liad  perhaps  more 
effect  on  the  reputation  he  has  maintained  to  our  day  than 
he  merited.  He  did  not  redeem  art  from  a  state  of  barba- 
rous rudeness,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  took  the  Byzan- 
tine art  of  his  predecessors  and  teachers  and  carried  it  a  little 
further;  but  he  was  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  painters 
who  were  all  affected  by  the  same  awakening  which  was  the 
result  of  the  new  political  and  intellectual  life  of  Italy, 
partly  due  to  the  influx  of  learned  men  and  lettei's  from 
Constantinople.  Sienna  was  not  in  the  least  behind  Flor- 
ence at  the  time,  but  as  most  of  the  Siennese  school  has 
perished,  and  the  glory  of  Giotto,  Cimabue's  pupil,  came  up 
before  the  world  throngh  the  literary  activity  of  Florence 
with  advantages  that  Sienna  never  enjoyed,  and  also  partly 
because  the  greater  wealth  of  Florence  and  her  domination 
of  the  other  Tuscan  cities  gave  her  almost  the  monopoly  of 
the  best  art.  Sienna  never  felt  permanently  the  effect  of  the 
Kenaissance  as  lier  greater  rival  did.  Cimabue  probably 
only  innovated  by  the  atloption  of  a  gayer,  more  natural, 
and  more  attractive  scheme  of  color  than  the  Byzantine,  and 
perhaps  by  a  somewhat  more  minute  and  faitliful  painting 
of  his  accessories.  The  Byzantine  painters  had  certain  con- 
v<'nli(inal  toni's  for  all  things,  and  prescribed  attitudes  for 
I  lieir  sulijccts,  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  eifects  of 
age  on  tlie  older  work  as  necessary  to  the  reverence  required 
for  religions  (iainting.  These  Cimabue  probably  al^andonod, 
and  lie  at  the  same  time,  as  we  see  at  Assisi,  tried  new  ways 
of  painting,  not  always  fortunat(N  and  he  certainly  did  not 
always  follow  tlie  prescriptions  of  Byzantine  art.  But  the 
idea  tluit  he  ever  attempted  to  revert  to  nature  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  tlie  word  is  iinfounded.  He  followed  the  ar- 
chaic treatment,  working  without  nature  and  following  the 
archaic  types.  The  comparison  with  the  nearly  or  quite 
contemporary  work  at  Sienna  shows  that  the  growth  of  art 
liad  not  been  confined  to  one  part  of  Italy,  and  Cimabue's 
work  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  earlier 
Byzantine  and  from  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Madonnas 
of  his  may  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  anil  the  National  (iallery  of  London.  His  Virgin  and 
Child,  which  had  great  celebritv,  is  an  altar-]iicee  in  the 
Pucellai  cluipel  of  the  S.  Maria  N'ovella  church  of  Florence. 
His  work  may  also  be  seen  in  Assisi,  and  a  mosaic  in  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

C'iliiiirosa.  ch™-ma"!i-ro'sa"!i,  Domexico:  musical  composer; 
b.  in  .V versa,  kingdom  of  Naples,  Italy,  Dec.  1 7, 1 749 ;  st udied 
eleven  years  at  the  musical  institute  of  Naples;  in  1773  pro- 
duced in  Najjles  two  comic  operas,  the  renown  of  which  led 


to  an  invitation  to  Rome,  where,  in  1774,  he  put  on  the  stage 
the  humorous  Italian  in  London.  He  pursued  his  art  in 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  Italian  cities,  composing 
cantatas,  sacred  and  comic  operas,  and  church  music,  but 
little  of  his  work  of  this  period  has  survived.  In  1787  he 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  court  musician,  and  four  years 
later  to  Vienna,  where  he  produced  his  masterpiece,  it  Ma- 
trimonio  Segreto  (The  Secret  Marriage).  Returning  in  1793 
to  Naples,  he  placed  on  the  stage  his  Le  A-ituzie  Feminili 
and  L'Oliinpiade  ;  engaged  in  the  republican  agitation  while 
the  French  troops  were  in  Naples;  was  condemned  to  death 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons;  escaped  to  Venice,  where  he 
died  Jan.  11,  lyOl.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  originality 
and  spirit. 

Cim'bri  (in  Gr.  K(/x/3/)oi) :  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope whose  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  They  were  re- 
garded as  Germans  by  CcPsar  and  Tacitus,  whose  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  moderns.  II.  Miiller  and  other 
writers  suppose  that  they  were  Celtic,  and  that  Cimbri  is 
another  form  of  Kymri,  which  is  the  native  name  of  the 
Welsh.  In  113  B.  c.  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  issued 
from  the  north  part  of  Germany,  crossed  the  Eastern  Alps, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  de- 
feated in  battle.  They  afterward  moved  across  the  Rhine, 
and  pillaged  part  of  Gaul.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  gained 
another  victory  over  the  Romans  in  the  yejir  109.  Within 
a  period  of  si.K  years  they  defeated  four  consuls  and  routed 
five  Roman  armies,  so  that  great  consternation  jirevailed  at 
Rome.  They  invaded  Spain  in  104  B.  c.  In  103  B.  c.  Marius 
defeated  the  Teutones  at  AquEe  SextiiP  (Aix),  in  Gaul.  The 
army  of  the  Cimbri  at  the  same  time  in\aded  the  north  of 
Italy  by  a  different  route,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ro- 
man consul  Catulus  near  the  Adige.  The  infantry  of  the 
Cimbri  had  shields  fastened  together  with  chains.  The  two 
Roman  armies  were  then  united  under  the  joint  command 
of  Catulus  and  Jlarius,  who  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Cimbri  near  Verona,  or,  as  some  place  it,  near  Vercelhe 
(Vercelli),  in  July,  101  D.  c.  It  is  said  that  more  than  100,- 
(100  Cimbri  were  killed  in  this  battle.  The  Cimbri  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  lived  near  the  North  Sea,  and  in  Jutland, 
which  was  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  See  Pullmann's 
Die  Cimhern  (1870). 

Cimme'riaiis  (in  Gr.  KififLipioi) :  originally  a  mythical 
people  living  on  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  they  were 
shrouded  in  mist  and  cloud,  untouched  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  hence  the  proverbial  expression  "  Cimmerian  darkness." 
There  were  the  groves  of  Persephone,  the  entrance  to  the 
dank  house  of  Hades,  and  there  is  a  rock  (Mt.  Taurus),  "  and 
the  meeting  of  two  roaring  waters "  (between  the  Sea  of 
Azof  and  the  Euxine  Sea,).  The  historical  Cimmerians  in- 
habited the  Tauric  Chersonesos  (Crimea)  and  the  country 
E.  of  the  Straits  of  Kertch  ("  Cimmerian  Bosporos  ").  They 
gave  place  to  the  Scythians,  who  in  turn  were  banished  by 
the  Greek  colonists. "  J.  R.  S.  Sterkett. 

Cimo'liaii  Earth  (in  Gr.  7^  KijuwAfa):  a  kind  of  earth 

which  the  ancients  used  to  obtain  from  the  islands  Cimolus 
and  Siphiiiis  in  the  Cyclades.  It  was  sometimes  used  in 
medicine,  but  was  especially  employed  instead  of  soap  in 
washing  clothes.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  variety  of  stea- 
tite or  soapstone. 

Ci'moii,  or  Ki'ilioii  (in  Gr.  Kiiuav) :  an  Athenian  com- 
mander and  statesman  :  b.  about  503  B.  c. ;  a  son  of  Miltia- 
dcs  who  commanded  at  ^Marathon.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  great  battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.  c.  Cinion  and 
Aristides  coinmanded  the  Athenians,  who,  co-operating  with 
the  other  Greek  armies,  prosecuted  the  war  against  Persia  in 
476  n.  r.  Soon  after  this  date  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allies,  who  preferred  him  to  the  Spartan  I'ausa- 
nias.  He  defeated  the  Persians  on  the  Strymon,  and  in  466 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euryme- 
don.  He  was  for  some  time  the  most  prominent  statesman 
of  Athens,  and  a  rival  of  Pericles.  Cimon  imiiroved  Athens 
bv  ]ilantiiig  trees  and  building  walls  to  the  Piranis.  In  461 
B."  c.  he  was  Imnisheil  by  ostracism,  lint  he  was  permitted  to 
return  in  456.  He  obtained  command  of  a  fleet  in  449,  and 
besieged  Citium.  in  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  a  conservative  in  (lolitics.  See  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Cimon;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cinion;  Grtoto,  History  of  Greece; 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece. 

Cinaloa:  same  as  Sinaloa  (q.  r.). 

Cinchona,  sin-kii'na  :  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Riihi- 
aeea\  from  many  of  the  species  of  which  is  derived  the  bark 
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(sometimes  popularly  callcil  Peruvian  liark),  from  which  are 
obtaiiii'd  lliu  alkaloiils  quinine  and  cinchunia.  Cinchuna- 
trees  are  indigenous  to  South  America  from  10'  N.  lat.,  to 
19^  or  20°  S.  lat.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  central  chain  of  tlie  Andes  in  Bolivia  and  I'eru,  and 
it  is  slated  that  the  climate  which  is  most  favoralile  to  their 
growth  is  characterized  by  a  rainy  season  lasting  for  nearly 
nine  months,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  pretty 
low — about  53  F.  The  tree  is  distinctly  a  mountain  tree, 
and  does  not  grow  in  the  valleys.  It  is  an  evergreen,  from 
40  to  80  feet  in  height,  with  laurel-like  opposite  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers.  The  Cinrliona  calisaya  is  an  exceeding- 
ly handsome  tree  generally  found  at  an  altitude  of  5.000  to 
6.000  feet.  Any  cinchona  bark  which  will  yield  a  quantity 
of  alkaloid  amounting  to  5  per  cent,  can  lie  used  for  medici- 
nal [lurposes.  but  half  of  this  quantity  of  alkaloid  should  be 
(luiniue.  No  less  than  thirty-six  species  of  cinchona  bark  are 
known,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  (about  six)  yiehl  the 
required  amount  of  alkaloid.  From  the  barks  of  these  six 
species  may  l>e  derived  not  only  the  alkaloid  quinine  but  five 
other  alkaloids,  two  of  which  are  artificial.  These  alkaloids 
are  divi<led  into  two  series,  known  as  thetiuinine  and  cincho- 
nine  series.  In  the  (|uininc  series  we  have  quinine,  quini- 
dine,  and  quinicine.  In  the  cinchonine  scrii's  we  have  cin- 
choninc,  ciuchonidiru',  and  c'inchonicine.  It  is  the  quinicine 
and  cinchonicine  which  arc  artificial  alkaloids.  Cinchona 
bark  also  contains  kinic  and  kinovic  acids.  At  the  present 
time  most  of  the  cinchona  bark  is  derived  from  cultivated 
trees,  since  it  has  been  found  that  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
trees  and  the  careful  collection  of  the  bark  a  greater  per- 
centage of  ijuiuine  can  lie  obtained.  The  largest  amount  of 
cultivated  cinchona  bark  comes  from  Holivia.  The  cincho- 
na-tree is  also  grown  for  its  bark  in  Java  and  in  India,  and 
cinchona  plantations  have  been  started  in  Western  Africa, 
in  Jlexico,  Central  America,  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  chief  use  of  (•inchoiuv  and  its  alkaloids  is  in  the  tn^at- 
ment  of  malarial  infection.  Originally  introduced  to  the 
world  at  l.argo  for  this  purjiose  as  an  anti-malarial  by  the 
Countess  of  Chinchon.  it  was  afterward  taken  up  by  the 
Jesuits  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time  was  called  "Jesuits' 
bark."  Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  employment  of  this 
drug  in  malarial  fever  was  purely  empirical,  but  owing  to 
the  studies  of  liaveran,  a  French  army  surgeon,  and  of  Mar- 
chiafava  and  Celli  in  Italy,  Osier,  Councilman,  and  others 
in  the  U,  S„  it  has  now  been  determined,  (irst,  that  malarial 
fever  is  always  due  to  the  presence  of  what  is  known  as  the 
malarial  germ  in  the  blood,  and,  second,  that  i|uiniue  cures 
malarial  fever  by  destroying  these  raiero-organisius.  Owing 
to  its  exceedingly  bitter  taste  it  is  best  administered  in  pill 
form,  but  this  very  bitter  [iroperty  makes  it  also  a  valuable 
bitter  tonic  in  cases  where  the  mucous  membranes  ami  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  human  body  are  below  par.  In  addition 
to  being  employed  for  malarial  fever  it  has  also  been  found 
to  be  a  destroyer  of  the  amu'ba  coli,  a  micro-organism  pro- 
ducing certain  forms  of  dysentery,  and  it  is  therefore  em- 
ployed as  a  specific  remedy  in  amccbic  dysentery.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  colds  in  their  early 
stages.  With  the  object  of  increasing  the  power  of  the 
uterine  contractions  during  parturition  it  is  usually  given 
in  the  dose  of  20  or  30  grains  dissolved  in  wali'r.  In 
imeumonia  in  children  it  is  particularly  useful,  .seeming  to 
possess  some  specific  influence,  and  it  has  also  been  found  of 
value  in  certain  cases  of  whooping-cough.  (Quinine  itself  is 
rarely  emiiloyed.  being  nearly  always  in  the  form  f>f  a  salt, 
such  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  hydrochlorate,  the  bi- 
sulphale,  the  hydrobromate  of  quinine,  or  some  similar  com- 
bination of  an  acid  with  the  alkaloid.  Of  these,  the  best 
combination  is  the  hydrochlorate  and  the  bisulphale,  owing 
to  their  solubility,  but  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the  prepa- 
ration which  is  most  widely  employed,  purely  as  the  result  of 
custom.  Similarly,  the  other  alkaloids  of  ipiinine  arc  rarely 
employed  except  as  salts,  and  of  these  only  the  cinchonine  ami 
cinchonidine  are  used  in  medicine,  as  a  rule  generally  in  the 
form  of  the  sulphate.  They  are  only  about  quarter  as  strong 
as  is  the  alkaloid  qiunine  in  combating  malarial  fever. 
When  taken  in  large  quantity  the  symptoms  which  are  pro- 
duceil  are  known  as  "cinchonism."  These  symptoms  con- 
sist chietly  in  ringing  in  the  ears,  dizziiu'ss,  ]ierversions  of 
taste  and  siiii'll.  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the  head,  sometimes 
fronlal  headache,  and  in  rare  ca.ses  even  complete  l)lindn(!S.s, 
which  fortunately  is  usually  only  temporary.  Deafness  is 
also  (|uite  common  from  full  doses,  and  in  persons  who  arc 
already  partiallv  deaf  permanent  deafness  may  be  produced 
by  this  drug.     Cinchona  bark  or  any  of  its  alkaloids  should 


not  be  taken  by  patients  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  or  of  the  bladder,  or  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  or 
by  epileptics.  II.  A.  IIake. 

Cincinnati :  chief  city  of  the  Ohio  valley  :  situated  on  tlie 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  in  Hamilton  co..  O.,  the 
extreme  southwestern  county  of  the  State  Of  Ohio.  It  is 
midway  lietwceu  Pittsburg  and  Cairo,  in  lat.  3!)  ti  30"  N. 
and  Ion.  S4'  24  W. :  704  miles  from  New  York,  (ilO  miles  from 
Washington,  and  about  300  miles  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  It  stands  in  the  geograjihical  center  of  a  region.  200 
miles  in  diameter,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  is  from 
500  to  900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Low-water  mark  in  the 
(Jhio  river  is  432  feet  above  the  sea.  and  the  highest  hills  in 
the  city  are  475  feet  higher.  It  is  chiefly  built  ujion  two 
plateaus  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  but  it  now  extends  over 
the  neighboring  highlands  where  most  of  the  fine  residences 
are  located.  The  first  ])lateau  is  about  63  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  the  second  rises  from  50  to  100  feet  higher. 
The  neighboring  hills,  pierced  by  i-avincs,  rise  from  150  to 
300  feet  above  the  upper  plateau.  The  semicircle  of  hills 
comes  close  to  the  river  above  and  Ijclow  the  jilain.  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ends  of  the  semir-irde  being  about  2J 
miles.  Access  to  this  inclosed  plain  is  <-hiclly  by  the 
narrow  river-valley  and  by  the  S]}aiious  valley  of  Mill  creek, 
which  extends  northward  by  gentle  elevations,  with  a  width 
of  more  than  i  mile  in  the  narrowest  part.  This  open  gate- 
way through  the  hills  decided  the  location  and  growth 
of  the  city.  It  was  from  the  firet  an  easy  approach  for 
highways,  canals,  and  railroads,  and  in  later  years  affoixls 
ro<im  for  the  overflow  of  the  city's  population  and  busi- 
ness. If  the  encircling  hills  had  been  clf)sed  at  that  ])oint 
there  could  have  tieen  no  city  where  Cincinnati  now  stands. 

Area.  Plan,  Divi.iioH.1.  nnd  Slreflx. — Cincinnati  has  an 
area  of  24  sq.  miles,  and  was  regularly  laid  out  upon  the 
plan  of  Philadelphia.  This  regularity,  however,  disap- 
pears beyond  the  original  site,  and  the  streets  conform  large- 
ly to  the  course  of  the  ravines  and  the  contour  of  tlu^  hills. 
The  streets  are  generally  66  feet  wide,  and  the  [U'in- 
ci|)al  ones  are  paved  with  granite  or  asiihalt,  others  with 
boulders  or  macadam.  The  city  on  the  liills  is  singularly 
picturesque  and  beautiful — perha])S  beyond  any  other  on 
the  <ontinent.  A  population  of  SO.tiOO  in  that  region 
gives  room  for  lawns  and  spaces,  and  the  effect  is  heightened 
by  hills  and  ravines,  so  that  it  has  every  appearance  of  a 
well-kept  park,  and  from  many  points  the  view  of  country 
and  forest  and  river  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty. 
The  front  of  the  city  extends  about  10  miles  along  the 
river,  while  northward  from  the  river  the  average  width  is 
about  2  miles,  but  it  extends  up  the  Mill  creek  valley  about 
5+  miles.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  cities  and  villages. 
Opposite  in  Kentucky  are  the  cities  of  Covington  and  New- 
port, and  the  villages  of  Ludlow,  liellevue,  aiul  Dayton.  To 
the  northward  in  Ohio  are  the  villages  of  Linwood,  Mt. 
Lookout.  Oaklev.  Norwood.  Avondale.  Clifton.  Winton  Place, 
College  Hill,  \Vestwood.  anil  Uiversidc.  These  completely 
inclose  the  city,  and  in  some  places  form  extensive  angles 
and  [H-ojcctions  within  her  territory.  It  has  two  extensive 
parks,  namely,  Eden  and  Uuriu't  Woods,  upon  the  hills,  and 
seven  smallerones  among  the  denser  po]iulation  in  the  plain 
below.  The  great  cemetery  is  Spring  (Trove,  lying  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Mill  creek  valley.  6  miles  from  the 
river,  and  containing  aliout  600  acres.  It  is  famous  among 
great  cemeteries  for  beauty  of  situation  and  elegance  of 
lanilscape  gardening. 

Jiiiildings,  Monume.nis,  etc. — The  most  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  U,  S.  building  for  post-oHice,  courts,  etc., 
constructed  entirely  of  brick,  iron,  ami  granite,  at  a  cost  of 
|.3,0()0,000 :  the  city  hall,  just  completed  (1H93). a  substantial, 
spacious,  and  elegant  si  ructure,  costing  ^1..500.000 :  the  Music 
Hall,  mainly  a  gift  from  Keulieu  Springer,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  5,000;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  one 
of  Richardson's  last  designs;  the  County  Court-house,  the 
Cincinmiti  College,  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Jledical  Colleges,  the 
Public  Library,  the  Central  Union  Ji.  R.  Depot,  the  Ma.sonic 
Temple,  the  new  Odd  Fellows' building,  the  Scottish  Kite 
Cathedral,  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  noble  Art  .Aluscum  in 
Eden  Park,  .\mong  theaters,  the  Pike,  (iran<l  Opera-house 
and  Walnut  Street  arc  very  creditable.  Elegant  private  resi- 
dences are  numerous.  The  genend  character  of  the  buildings 
from  the  first  was  plain  and  substantial.  During  the  most 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  from  1S40  to  1860.  uniny  miles  of 

Elain  brick  structures  were  erected.     In  later  years  these 
ave  given  an   unfavorable   impression  of   the  city  archi- 
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tecturc.  No  Chicago  fire  eame  to  remove  them,  and  later 
growth  did  not  demand  their  demolition.  Thev  are  now  giv- 
ing way  to  stately  and  permanent  buildings,  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial construction.  Conspicuous  examples  of  this  renais- 
sance may  be  seen  in  the  Uniteil  Bank  building,  the  buildings 
of  the  First  and  Third  National  Banks, the  Neave  building, 
the  new  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  and  many  others. 

One  railway  bridge,  two  bridges  for  railway  and  high- 
way purposes  combined,  and  two  used  exclusively  for  high- 
ways, none  less  than  i  mile  in  length,  spsm  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Tyler-Davidson  fountain,  the  gift  of  Henry  Pro- 
baseo,  erected  on  Fifth  Street,  surrounded  by  an  esplanade, 
is  the  most  striking  and  elaborate  monument  in  the  city. 
The  statue  of  Garfield  delivering  his  inaugural  address 
and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison 
are  notable  works  of  art.  In  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  there 
is  an  impressive  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Ohio  volunteers  who  died  during  the  civil  war.  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral  contains  a  beautiful  altar  of  Carrara  marble,  and 
an  altarpiece,  St.  Peter  Delivered,  by  Murillo. 

InislHutionx,  etc. — Cincinnati  contains  226  churches,  rep- 
resenting every  phase  of  Christian  belief  and  custom.  The 
most  notable  buildings  are  St,  Peter's  Cathedral,  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  church,  the  Second  Presliyterian,  .St.  Paul's  Epis- 
cojial,  St,  Paul's  Methodist,  and  the  First  Presbj-terian, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  the  loftiest  spire  in  the  West, 
285  feet  high.  There  are  17  hospitals,  namely,  1  extensive 
City  Hospital,  1  U,  S.  Marine  Hospital ;  4  are  private  enter- 
prises for  profit,  and  11  are  supported  by  private  charity. 

There  are  370  building  and  loan  associations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  take  the  place  of  sav- 
ings-l)anks.  There  are  about  1.000  societies  and  associations, 
social,  benevolent,  and  commemorative. 

There  are  2  public  high  schools,  34  district  schools, 
and  22  intermediate  schools,  with  136  male  and  649  female 
teachers,  and  37,250  pupils  enrolled.  The  cost  of  the  public 
free  schools  in  1833  was  |10,073.83 ;  in  1842  the  cost  was 
$26,878.22;  in  1852  it  was  #103,712.92;  in  1862  it  was  $212,- 
294.46 :  in  1872  it  was  i!l764,027,03  ;  in  1882  it  was  $859,397.12 ; 
and  in  1892  it  wa.s  .$814,333.42. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  forty  parochial  schools,  with  in- 
structors and  pupils  numbering  about  15,000. 

Tliere  are  five  lioman  Catholic  colleges  and  sis  academies. 
The  McJIicken  University,  which  originated  in  a  bequest  of 
Charles  McJIicken  now  amounting  to  $600,000,  has  been 
further  endowed  from  the  annual  revenues  of  the  city,  and 
is  rapidly  growing  into  an  iuiportant  institution  of  learning. 
New  buildings  are  soon  to  be  erected  in  Burnet  Woods 
Park,  where  the  city  has  set  apart  30  acres  for  a  site.  The 
aim  is  to  crown  the  free-school  system  with  a  completely 
e(juipped  university.  The  College  of  Music  is  very  largely 
atteiiiled,  and  has  a  large  number  of  instructors. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  has  long  been  a  great 
educational  force  in  the  city.  It  owns  an  ample  building, 
with  library,  lecture-hall  and  school-rooms.  It  maintains 
courses  of  lectures  specially  devoted  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  a  night-school  with  700  pupils,  where  instruction  is 
given  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  mathematics,  architec- 
ture, and  kiiKired  subjects. 

The  Art  School,  in  connection  with  the  museum,  which 
contains  many  fine  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art, 
is  attended  by  hundreds  of  students.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  liberally  endowed  of  all  the  private  institutions  of  the 
city,  due  to  Josej)!!  Longworlh,  Charles  West,  David  Sinton, 
and  Reuben  Springer, 

The  Zoological  Garden  is  situated  near  the  northern 
iMiuudary  of  the  city.  It  covers  60  acres  of  picturesque 
hills  and  ravines,  atid  is  well  stocked  with  wild  animals, 
lurds,  etc.  It  originated  with  the  public  spirit  of  Andrew 
Erkenbreiher. 

The  principal  libraries  are  the  Public  Librarv,  with  167,735 
books  and  23,218  pamphlets;  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile, 
with  .50,000  volumes;  the  Law  Library,  with  8,000  volumes: 
the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  with  a  large  number 
of  rare  books,  pani|ihlets,  maimscripts,  etc, ;  and  the  library 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Among  municipal,  benevolent,  and  penal  institutions  are 
the  city  infirmary,  the  workhouse  for  punishment  of  misde- 
meanors and  violations  of  city  ordinances,  the  House  of 
Kefuge  for  incorrigible  or  homeless  boys  and  girls,  and  an 
extensive  hospital.  Besides  these,  there  are  supported  by 
private  charity  many  orjihan  asylums,  protectories,  and 
Iiomes  for  boys  and  girls,  for  fallen  women,  for  widows,  and 
for  old  men. 


The  city  has  one  police  court  with  a  single  judge  for  the 
trial  of  minor  offenses,  and  live  justices  of  the  peac-e.  There  is 
also  a  superior  court  with  three  judges,  which  has  jurisdiction 
only  of  civil  causes  arising  within  the  city.  It  is  intended 
to  expedite  the  hearing  of  causes  arising  in  a  commercial 
business. 

The  court  of  common  pleas,  with  seven  judges,  has  juris- 
diction in  county  and  city,  in  cases  both  civil  and  criminal. 
A  circuit  court,  with  three  judges,  hears  appeals,  second 
trials,  etc. 

Government,  Finance,  etc. — The  city  is  divided  into  thirty 
wards,  each  of  wliich  is  a  civil  division  for  choosing  offi- 
cials. 

The  government  of  the  city  has  much  of  the  so-called 
"  federal "  [ilan.  The  mayor  is  elected  every  three  years,  and 
is  not  eligible  for  re-eleciion.  He  appoints  a  board  of  ad- 
ministration, which  has  charge  of  the  repairs,  improvements, 
and  preservation  of  streets,  of  the  water-works,  city  infirm- 
ary, etc.,  consisting  of  four  members ;  a  board  of  park  com- 
missioners, in  charge  of  the  use  and  improvement  of  parks; 
a  board  of  review,  six  members,  with  authority  to  examine 
and  supervise  city  officer  and  fix  rates  of  taxation  :  and  a 
board  of  elections,  four  members,  which  appoints  all  election 
officers,  and  conducts  the  elections  and  canvasses  returns. 
He  also  appoints  the  prosecutor  of  the  police  court.  He  is 
the  chief  of  police,  with  powers  similar  to  those  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  the  army — to  discipline  and  command,  but 
not  to  appoint  or  discharge.  There  is  a  board  of  four  police 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
mayor  nominates  aU  officers  of  the  police  force,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  appoints  them.  Police  oflicers  hold 
during  "good  behavior,"  and  can  only  be  removed  or  pun- 
ished upon  charges  and  a  hearing  by  the  board.  They  nmst 
pass  a  medical  and  a  literary  examination  before  appoint- 
ment. 

The  judge  of  the  police  court  and  auditor  of  the  city 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  board  of  legislation  consists 
of  one  member  from  each  ward,  one  half  elected  each  year, 
who  serve  for  two  years.     There  is  no  other  legislative  body. 

Commerce. etc. — By  the  Ohio  river  the  city  is  in  convenient 
commercial  relations  with  the  entire  Mississippi  valley.  The 
river  navigation  is  of  the  first  importance,  because  it  brings 
the  vast  coal,  iron,  and  timber  regions  of  the  Alleghany  hills 
to  the  city's  wharf.  These  materials  of  manufacture  float 
to  Cincinnati  at  trifling  expense.  The  Government  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  wisely  and  skillfully  in  deepening  and 
clearing  the  river's  channel,  and  now  maintains  throughout 
its  entire  length  a  system  of  lights  whicli  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  for  navigation. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  railway  facilities  has  apparently 
reduced  the  importance  of  river  transportation.  But  the 
figures  show  an  enonnous  tonnage  by  river  larger  each  year. 
During  the  year  ending  Aug.,  1892,  Cincinnati  alone  re- 
ceived by  river  2.718.809  tons  of  coal,  nearly  200.0(10 
tons  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  more  than  1.000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  60,000  barrels  of  salt,  3.000.000  brick,  and 
many  thousand  tons  of  other  crude  merchandise.  The  gen- 
eral use  of  barges  has  reduced  the  cost  of  river  carriage, 
and  enables  the  steamboats  which  traffic  with  Cinciimati  to 
handle  this  great  volume  of  business. 

The  city  is  also  a  railway  center,  every  important  railway 
system  having  lines  passing  through  it.  Its  inland  situation 
precludes  it  from  foreign  commerce,  but  its  location  in  the 
most  proiluctive  portion  of  tlie  U,  S.,  with  its  ample  means  of 
communication,  must  always  make  it  a  most  important 
center  of  domestic   trade. 

The  traffic  in  1892,  which  included  almost  every  article 
of  trade,  made  an  aggregnti'  in  receipts  of  $346,470,834,  and 
in  shipments  of  $346,383,.504. 

There  are  13  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,918,000, 
and  clearings  in  1892  amounting  to  $720,939,4.50. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  a  nuiiui fact  u ring  city.  Its  indus- 
tries ran  in  this  direction  at  an  early  date.  The  distance 
from  any  source  of  supply  and  the  convenience  of  all  sorts 
of  materials  made  manufa<turing  profitable,  and  there  was 
a  steady  and  increasing  ilemand  from  the  growing  regions 
lying  south  and  west. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  it  had  218  manufacturing 
industries,  with  7,664  establishments,  engaging  ss!l..s.s6,796 
capital,  employing  89.528  hands,  paying  out  $43,934,384  an- 
nually in  wages,  using  materials  to  the  value  of  $83,090,968, 
and  producing  mercharulise  to  the  value  of  $178,6.50,185. 
The  total  population  was  296,908,  so  that  the  preponderance 
of  manufacturing  is  readily  seen. 
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The  municipal  ilfht  hv  the  census  of  18!>0  was  $34,737,611. 
Of  this  aiiiniint  iJtlH.OOO.OOO  is  the  cost  of  the  Ciiiciniiati 
Southern  K.  K..  built  wholly  by  the  city  anil  now  yielilin'j 
an  annual  rental  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The  remainder 
of  the  debt  is  mainly  for  parks,  publi<'  buildinjrs,  and  street 
improvements.  The  assets  of  the  city  are  largely  in  excess 
of  the  debts. 

Ilixtury. — Cincinnati  was  settled  in  Dec.,  1788  (probably 
the  2Hth).  on  land  bought  from  the  U.S.  Uovernment  by 
John  Cleves  Symmes.  The  land  had  been  looked  over  by 
its  proprietors  on  Sept.  23,  1788.  and  a  decision  reached 
to  call  the  place  Losantiville,  a  pedantic  name  signify- 
ing the  town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ijicking.  Judge 
Symmes  laid  out  another  city  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Orciit  Miami  rivers,  but  a  great  flood  in  the  spring  of 
17U8  made  un.ivnilalile  the  sites  of  several  great  cities,  and 
tlie  decision  of  the  military  authorities  to  build  Foit  Wash- 
ington at  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek  aided  in  making  Losanli- 
rille  the  center  of  settlement.  In  1790  Hamilton  County 
was  organized  by  Oen.  St.  Clair,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  who  changed  the  name  of  the 
settlement,  also  making  it  the  county-seat.  For  ten  years 
or  more  it  was  a  village  of  log  cabins,  peopled  by  idlers  aiul 
dissolute  frontiersmen,  and  in  1800,  when  the  village  was 
organized,  the  population  nuraberc<l  oidy  750.  In  1803  a 
"young  ladies'  school"  was  openeil  and  in  1814  the  Lancas- 
ter Academy,  whicli  later  became  Cinciniuiti  College.  An 
energetic  population,  first  from  New  Jersey,  and  later  from 
Peuusylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  laid  sound 
foundations;  in  1815  the  first  steamboat  from  Xcw  Orleans 
reached  Cincinnati,  and  in  a  few  years  a  wide  commerce 
was  nuide  possible.  In  181!)  a  city  charter  was  receivi;d  ; 
the  city  became  a  nuiiiufacturing  center  and  an  important 
distributing-point,  and  its  growth  continued  steadily  until 
1860.  At  that  dale  the  area  of  the  city  was  7  sq.  miles. 
From  1845  to  18G0  there  was  a  large  Gennan  immigration, 
and  six  or  seven  wards  are  stil  known  as  German,  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  "Germans"'  now  living  in  the 
city  are  native-born.  The  civil  war  (18G1-G5)  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  development  of  the  city,  chirlly  by  the 
destruction  of  its  tra<le  with  the  Southern  States.  In  1870 
the  area  of  the  city  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  adjoin- 
ing villages,  embracing  an  area  of  17  sq.  miles.  The  ])erio<i 
since  1865  has  been  distinguished  by  advance  in  art.  archi- 
tecture, music,  and  educational  institutions,  and  under  these 
influences  a  very  composite  population  is  slowly  becoming 
homogeneous. 

Popiilfiliii>i,  etc.—Jn  170.1  aOO  :  (1810')  2.300  ;  (1820)  9.603 : 
(18;30)  24.831 :  (1840)  46.;S3S :  (18.50)  11.5,4:W:  (ISBO)  161,044; 
(1870)  216,239:  (1880)  398,000.  By  the  census  of  1890  the 
resident  population  within  the  city  limits  was  396,90S.  The 
surrounding  villages  and  cities  contain  about  100,000  peo- 
ple. Like  New  York,  Cincinnati  will  always  have  her  cen- 
sus population  reduced  by  the  overflow  into  an  adjoining 
Static  D.  \V.  McClu.nu. 

Cincinnati  (ironj):  in  geology,  one  of  the  formations 
representing  the  Silurian  i]erio(i  in  Southwestern  Ohio, 
Southeastern  Indiana,  and  Northern  Kentucky.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  calcareous  shale  with  intercalated  layers  of  lime- 
stone, and  these  have  yielded  a  large  fossil  fauna.  The 
celebrated  IJhie  Grass  region  of  Kentucky  acquires  its  pecul- 
iar soil  from  the  disintegration  of  these  rocks.      G.  K.  G. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  tlie  (named  from  the  old  Roman 

Cinciniiatiis,  who  n-tunied  from  victory  to  his  farm):  a  [>a- 
triotic  ordiT  fouudeil  in  the  Ver[)lan(k  House,  near  Kishkill, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  13.1783,  by  ofTicers  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 
It  was  organized  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  war 
and  "the  mutual  friendships  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
comuKm  danger."  Mcmbersliip  included  only  officers  who 
had  served  for  three  years  and  the  eldest  male  desi'endants 
of  officers  who  had  been  killed.  The  society  has  been  jier- 
petuated  by  the  election  of  the  eldest  male  posterity  of  a  de- 
cease<l  member  to  the  vacancy  cause<l  by  his  death.  During 
1783  societies  were  organize<i  in  each  of  the  thirteen  Stales, 
and  representatives  from  these  convened  in  a  congress  in 
Philadelphia  in  1784.  Washington  was  asked  to  hold  the 
office  of  president-general  unt  il  that  convention.  He  did  so, 
and  was  then  chosen  to  the  office  and  held  it  until  his  death. 
The  here<litiiry  clause  in  the  original  constilution  caused 
much  adverse  criticism  for  its  aristocratic  tendencic^s,  and 
at  the  congress  in  17S4  a  revised  constitution  with  that 
feature  left  out  was  adopted.  This  failed  to  receive  a  nia- 
jority  ratification  from  the  Stale  societies,  and  the  original 


constitution  is  still  in  force.  Meanwhile  a  society  of  French 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  Americati  army  was  organized 
in  France.  One  by  one  the  State  societies  disbandecl  or  be- 
came dormant  until  1881,  when  only  those  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaniii,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina  remained,  and  an  original  membership  of  over  1,500 
had  fallen  to  315.  Since  then  State  societies  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  and  France  have  been  revived.  The  gen- 
eral society  meets  every  three  years,  and  in  1893  met  in  Tios- 
ton.  The  present  membership  is  now  (1S96)  over  .500.  The 
French  society  was  dispersed  by  the  revolution  of  1793. 

Cincinnato.  cht'en-chw-naa  to.  Rojiolo  :  a  Florentine 
painter:  b.  1503;  pupil  of  Salviati,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
-\ndrea  del  Sarto.  He  went  to  Spain  in  the  service  of 
Philip  II..  and  died  there  (1.503).  He  left  a  son  there  named 
Diego  Komolo,  also  a  painter,  who  died  in  1626. 

Cinoinua'tns,  Lrnts  QfiXTius  [so  called  because  he 
wore  his  hair  in  long  curling  locks,  Lat.  ciiiciiiui] :  an  emi- 
nent Ronmn  patriot  and  dictator;  b.  about  519  B.C.;  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  order.  He  culti^'ated  a  small  farm 
with  his  own  hands,  and  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  pristine 
virtue  and  simplicity  of  habits.  About  458  n.  r.  he  became 
consul.  According  to  Smith's  Dictionary,  he  was  illegally 
appointed  consul  suifectus  in  460  n.  c.  He  was  appointed 
dictator  two  years  later,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  ^Kqui ; 
resigned  the  dictatorship  in  sixteen  days,  and  returned  to 
his  farm  on  the  Tiber  bank.  In  the  year  450  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  office  of  decemvir.  He  was 
chosen  dictator  in  439  b.  c,  to  oppose  the  machinations  of 
Spurius  Jlelius,  accused  of  treason.  Much  of  what  is  re- 
lated of  him  by  Livy  is  now  thought  to  be  legendary. 

Ciu'eas  (in  Gr.  Kii/eas):  Thessalian  orator  and  negotiator. 
He  became  a  confidential  ndnister  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  who,  in  380  B.  c,  sent  Cineas  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance.  His  artful  and  plausible 
speeches  were  frustrated  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  mis- 
sion was  a  failure.     D.  about  370  B.  c. 

Cincmatograpli:  See  Vitascoi'e. 

Cinerary  Urn  [cinerary  is  from  Lat.  cinera'riu.i.  per- 
taining to  anhfn  {ci  nia.  cineris)]:  ajar  or  other  receptacle 
of  a  durable  kind  used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  a  dead  body 
which  had  been  burned.  Among  the  Etruscans  these  urns 
were  frequently  of  terra-cotta  moileled  in  the  form  of  a  small 
house,  and  some  information  concerning  the  architecture  of 
the  periods  has  been  obtained  from  these  ;  others  were  boxes 
decorated  with  external  reliefs  of  great  richness.  The  Ro- 
mans a<iopted  this  custom,  but  began  before  the  fall  of  the 
republic  to  use  cinerary  urns  of  stone,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  sc|uare  boxes  and  sometimes  like  covered  vases.  I'rns  con- 
taining ashes  of  the  poor  were  placed  in  niches  in  large  pub- 
lic structures  provided  for  the  pin-pose.    See  Columbakiu.m. 

Cin'na,  C.  IIelvius  :  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  of  Catul- 
lus; perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ciima  whom  Vergil  compli- 
ments in  his  ninth  eclogue.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  in  the 
Alexandrine  manner,  called  Smyrna,  of  which  only  a  few 
lines  are  extant.  He  was  killed  in  44  B.  c.  by  a  mob  of 
Ca-sar's  adherents,  who  mistook  him  for  another  Cinna,  an 
accomplice  of  Brutus. 

Cinna,  Lucn's  Cornelius:  Roman  patrician;  partisan 
of  Marius  in  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Suila.  He 
becauu'  consul  in  87  B.  c  while  ^Marius  was  in  exile  and 
Sulla  was  conducting  a  campaign  in  Asia.  By  an  effort  to 
reinstate  Marius  he  provoked  a  violent  conflict,  and  was 
driven  out  of  Rome,  but  he  and  Marius  soon  returned  with 
an  army  and  obtained  the  mastery  in  that  ca|iital.  They 
massacred  many  friends  of  Sulla.  Cinna  wji-s  re-elected 
consul  as  a  colleague  of  Marius.  who  died  in  86  B.  c.  After- 
ward he  usurped  the  consulship  for  himself  and  his  crea- 
tures; raised  an  army  and  marched  to  oppose  Sulla,  who 
was  returning  from  Asia,  but  was  killed  by  his  own  nniti- 
nous  soldiers  in  84  B.  c.  His  daughter  Cornelia  was  married 
to  Julius  Ca'sar. 

Cin'nabar  [from  Gr.  Kivm$api.  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
zingnfr]:  the  mercuric  sulphide,  composed,  when  pure,  of 
86-3  per  cent,  of  mercuri-  and  13-8  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It 
occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals  and  also  in  the  graindar 
and  massive  states.  Cinmibar  is  the  principal  ore  of  mer- 
c\iry,  and  while  it  is  found  in  many  localities  the  deposits 
have  commercial  value  only  in  a  few  countries.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these  are  .Spain,  whose  Almadeu  mines  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Rothschild  family;  Austria,  with  the  ancient 
Idria  mines;  and  California,  with  the  New  Almaden,  the 
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New  Idria,  ami  other  mines.  The  maximum  production  of 
the  California  mines,  79,805  tlasks  at  76i  lb.,  was  reached  in 
laTT.  In  1893  the  world's  production  oi"  quicksilver  was  es- 
timated at  105,644  flasks.  Vermilion  is  a  pigment,  made  in 
the  dry  way  by  mixing  8  parts  of  sulphur  and  43  parts  of 
mercury  and  distilling  the  product  thus  obtained.  The 
s.iblimate  is  ground,  treated  with  caustic  soda,  washed,  and 
dried.  <-'•  1<- 

Cinnamon :  a  drug  and  flavoring  mixture  derived  from 
the  inner  bark  of  shoots  of  Cinnamtmium  zeyhuiicum,  a 
tree  some  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  branches  mostly  hori- 
zontal or  drooping.  Most  of  the  cinnamon  of  commerce  is 
<jbtaincd  from  Cevlon,  although  other  sources  are  largely 
drawn  upon.  Chief  among  these  is  China,  from  which  im- 
mense amounts  of  ciiniamon  are  annually  exported.  Cinna- 
mon bark  has  also  been  artificially  cultivated  in  Java,  in  the 
■Cape  de  Verde  Island,  in  Brazil,  in  a  number  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  in  Egypt.  As  with  many  other  drugs, 
the  rpumtitv  of  its  volatile  oil  depends  very  largely,  indeed, 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grows,  the 
•climate,  and  the  mode  of  culture  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
The  presence  of  sunlight  and  shade  also  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  in  the  bark.  The  bark  was  collected  at 
one  time  from  trees  which  were  growing  wild,  but  the  Dutcli, 
recognizing  its  value,  first  introduced  the  practice  of  eulti- 
Tating  the  tree.  In  commerce  the  Chinese  cinnamon  bark 
is  called  cassia.  Ceylon  cinnamon  occurs  in  long  cylindrical 
pieces  looking  like  quills,  the  smaller  cpiills  being  placed  in- 
side the  larger  ones.  Sometimes  these  are  as  long  as  3  feet. 
Chinese  cinnamon  is  of  a  darker  color  than  the  best  Ceylon 
■cinnamon,  and  is  more  rough  and  dense.  Besides  these  and 
the  other  forms  of  cinnamon  which  we  have  mentioned, 
there  is  a  variety  called  Saigon  cinnamon,  which  has  now 
become  olficial  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  trees  from  which  this  bark  is  derived.  Its 
introduction  into  commerce  is  comparatively  recent,  but  it 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  quantity  from  year  to  year.  It  ap- 
pears in  commerce  in  the  shaiie  of  unscraped  quills  abovit  6 
inches  long  and  A  inch  in  diameter.  Their  thickness  varies 
from  /^tli  to  Itii  inch.  The  inner  surface  is  q\ute  dark 
br(jwn  in  color,  somewhat  striated,  and  granular.  The  taste 
is  sweet,  decidedly  aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  when 
the  bark  is  ground  into  a  powder  it  yields  a  darker-colored 
mass  than  does  the  Chinese  cinnamon.  The  odor  which  is 
given  off  by  all  of  these  Imrks  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
a  volatile  oil  known  as  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  is  a  warm 
aromatic  liquid  possessing  a  taste  which  is  vei-y  peculiar. 
Besides  this  volatile  oil,  cinnamon  bark  contains  tannic  acid 
as  its  chief  ingredient.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  various 
aromatic  oils  enqiloyed  in  medicine,  and  seems  to  possess 
■certain  antihaimorrliagio  powers  when  administered  inter- 
nally in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  oozing  haem- 
orrhage. The  dose  varies  from  1  to  5  drops.  Upon  the 
nervous  system  it  acts  as  a  feeble  sedative.  In  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  it  tends  to  stop  fermentation  and  decrease 
flatulence.  The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  also  largely  employed 
in  the  pre])aration  of  what  is  known  as  cinnamon  water, 
which  is  used  as  a  pleasantly  flavored  vehicle  to  carry  more 
l)ovverfnl  drugs.  II.  A.  H. 

Cilin  anion  Hear:  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish-brown  va- 
riety ot  I  hi'  lilack  \<eiw  (Ursus  americatms).  The  name  is 
occasioTially  aiiplicd  to  small  varieties  of  the  grizzly  bear. 

Ciniiiinion-stonc,  or  Essonlte  :  See  Garnet. 

Cino  (la  F'istoia,  chee'no-da"!\-p("es-to'ya"'a :  an  Italian 
poet;  b.  in  Pisloia.  1370  or  earlier;  d.  in  1336  or  1337.  He 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Sinibtddi.  ami  was  edu- 
cateil  for  the  career  of  jurisprudence.  He  studied  at  Bologna, 
and  here,  in  1314,  he  comiileled  his  commentary  on  the  first 
nine  books  of  the  (Uxhr  jtusfinianiis  (Lerhirn  in  ('mlircni). 
receiving  sor)n  after  (I)cc.  it.  1314)  the  degree  of  doctor.  He 
liad  already  before  this  (1307)  received  the  honor  of  an  ap- 
pointment as  judge  in  Pistoia,  but  had  been  obliged  to  go 
into  exil(^  owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  party  (the  15ianchi)  to 
which  his  family  belonged.  lie  taught  juris|irudence  witli 
extraordinarv  success  at.  several  imiversilies  (Treviso,  1318- 
21;  Siena,  1321-36;  Perugia,  1326-33  ;  Florence,  1334).  He 
is  chieny  known  to  us,  however,  as  a  poet.  Dante  (I)e  Viili/. 
Kldcj.  xiii)  called  him  mw  of  fciur  persons  excellent  in  the 
vulgar  tongue;  and  i-lsewhere  we  have  evidences  of  the  ad- 
miration and  friendship  felt  for  him  by  the  great  Floren- 
tine. To  him,  among  others,  was  sent  a  copy  of  Dante's 
first  finished  sonnet  {  Vila  Nunva,  son.  i.),  and  he  answered 
it  with  a  sonnet  of  his  own.     He  belonged,  therefore  to  the 


poets  of  the  "dolce  stil  nuom."  as  Dante  called  it;  and  he 
has  a  certain  importance  as  having  continued  this  style 
somewhat  further  into  the  fourteenth  century  than  did  "his 
fellows.  Some  have  essayed  to  find  in  him  the  i)rccursor  of 
Petrarch.  The  latter  di<l.  indeed,  ujion  Cino's  death  write 
a  sonnet  to  his  memory,  and  he  several  times  speaks  of  him 
with  admiration ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  spiritiud  re- 
lationship between  the  two.  The  name  of  the  lady  most 
celebrated  by  Cino  is  by  him  given  as  Selvaggia,  and  she 
had  in  the  fourteenth  century  almost  the  fame  of  Beatrice 
and  Laura.  Who  she  was  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
made  out,  though  a  certain  Selvagia  dei  Vergiolesi,  whose 
father  was  leader  of  the  Bianehi  in  Pistoia,  has  since  the 
seventeenth  century  at  least  been  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Bibliography. — Luigi  Chiappelli,  Vita  e  opere  giuridiche 
di  Cino  da  Pistoia  (Pistoia,  1881);  Bindi  e  Fanfani,  Le 
Rime  di  Cino  da  Pistoia  ridotte  a  miglior  lezione  (Pistoia, 
1878) ;  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  delta  Liiteratura  italiana,  vol.  iv. 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Cin(|-Mars,  sank'maars',  Henri  Coiffier  de  Ruze,  Mar- 
quis de :  son  of  Marquis  d'Effiat,  marshal  of  France ;  b.  in 
1620 ;  came  to  the  court  in  1639  as  a  protege  of  Richelieu, 
who  intended  to  make  him  the  favorite  of  the  king,  in  order 
to  use  him  as  a  spy.  The  cardinal,  however,  mistook  tlie 
young  num.  Cinq-Mars,  proud,  mible.  and  Ijrilliantly  gifted, 
had  an  ambiti(.in  of  liis  own,  and  a  deadly  hatred  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  favorite  and  the  minister.  Cinq-Mars 
joined  the  Orleans  |iarty,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the 
ovei'throw  of  Kichclieu,  and  an  alliance  was  conchuled  with 
Spain.  Meanwhile  the  cardinal  had  watched  the  move- 
ment from  the  very  beginning,  and  just  as  the  conspiracy 
was  ripe  to  enter  into  action  he  laid  all  its  traitorous  docu- 
ments before  the  king,  and  had  Cinq-Jlars  and  his  friend 
De  Thou  arrested  at  Narbonne  June  13,  1643.  In  order  to 
save  himself,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  confessed  all,  and  Cinq- 
Mars  was  executed  at  Lyons  Sept.  13,  1643.  Alfred  de 
Vigny  has  given  a  very  interesting  descrijition  of  his  life 
and  character  in  his  romance,  Cinq-Mars,  ou  nue  Conjura- 
tion su'us  Louis  XIII. 

Cinqiio  Cento,  chcen'kway-chen'to  [Ital.,  five  hundred] ; 
a  term  used  by  the  Italians  to  designate  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— that  is,  the  years  whose  dates  are  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  something.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  in 
English  to  the  literature  and  architecture  of  that  period, 
either  adject ively,  as  "the  cinque  cento-sculpture,"  or  sub- 
stantively, as  "the  arts  of  the  cincpie  cento."  By  careful 
writers  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Renaissance,  which  is 
taken  to  have  closed  in  Italy  with  the  beginning  of  the 
cinque  cento.  R-  S. 

Cincinefoil,  singk'foil  [from  an  0.  Fr.  form  of  Lat.  guin- 
^kp/oZm;//*,  five-leaved;  (jin'nque, fi\e  -|-/o/nrm,,  leaf ;  ef.  Mod. 
Vi:'  giiintefeville]:  a  plant  of  the  genus  Potextilla  (9.  r.) 
and  of  the  family  Rosacea'.  Some  of  the  species  are  shrubby, 
as  in  Potent  ilia  f rut  icosa,h\\i  nearly  all  are  perennial  herbs, 
as  P.  canadensis,  P.  argentea,  P.  palii.-itris.  etc.  Many  of 
the  si)ecies  are  quite  ornamental,  especially  the  exotic  P. 
nepalensis  and  P.  atrosanguinea  from  the  Himalaya  region, 
the  first  with  rose-red  and'  the  second  with  brown-pur(ile  or 
crimson  flowers.  C.  E.  B. 

Ciii(|UO  Torts  [M.  Kwg.sinl;  pors.O.  Fr.cink  porz<,  Lat. 
i/iiincjtte  portus,  five  jiorts] :  the  English  seaport-towns  of 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Romney,  and  Hythe,  to  which 
William  the  Conqueror  granted  important  privileges.  Win- 
chelsea.  Rye,  and  several  minor  towns  with  the  name  of 
Limb  or  Member  were  subsequently  added  to  the  original 
five  ports.  Thev  are  under  the  government  of  a  lord  war- 
den. The  Cinque  Ports  in  early  times  \ven>  required  to  fur- 
nish at  their  own  expense  such  shipping  as  the  sovereign 
required  for  the  public  service.  Up  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  they  supplied  nearly  all  the  ships  and  sailors  that  the 
state  was  in  need  of,  and  for  a  long  jierioil  afterward  they 
afloriled  considerable  assistance  to  the  pernuinent  navy. 
The  lord  wanlen's  civil  jurisdiction  ceased  in  183,5.  but  he 
still  presides  in  the  ancient  court  of  Shepway.  and  appoints 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  Cini|ue  Ports.  The  official  resi- 
iU'Uce  is  Walmer  Castle,  Deal,  and  there  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington <lied,  having  been  lord  warden  for  twenty-three 
years.  In  1891  the  Marquis  of  Dutterin  succeeded  the  late 
Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  had  himself  succeeded  Earl 
(iranville  but  a  few  months  before.  In  1895  the  Jlarquis 
of  Salisbury  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Dufl:erin. 
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Ciu'tra,  or  Sintra:  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estrema- 
durii:  on  llic  slope  uf  tliu  Serra  do  t'intra:  14  miles  N.  VV. 
(if  Lisbon  (see  nmp  of  Spain,  ref.  17-A).  It  is  reniarkal>le 
for  the  picturesque  lieauty  of  its  situation  and  its  delightful 
climate.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  orifjinally  occupied  by 
Moorish  kings  and  afterward  by  Christian  sovereigns.  On 
two  hills  are  the  Penha  couvent,  now  a  royal  residence,  and 
a  Jloorish  castle,  and  witliin  the  town  is  a  palace.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  summer  residences.  The  t'intra  convention  of 
ISdS,  which  aroused  indignation  in  tireat  Britain,  was  a 
capitulation  under  which  the  French  army  in  Portugal  was 
landed  in  France  with  its  arms  and  elTects  and  without  con- 
ditions a-s  prisoners  of  war.     Poj).  5,01)0. 

('iiiii'ra  [from  (ir.  Kive7v,  move  +  oupo,  tail]:  a  sub-order 
of  insects.     See  Thysanura. 

Cionc  ili  Andrea:  See  Okcag.va. 

Cipariu,  Timotko:  a  Kouuumian  writer;  b.  Feb.  21, 
180.5.  He  did  nmch  for  the  study  of  his  native  language 
and  literature.  Hesides  works  on  Poetics  (1SI50)  and  Phi- 
losophy (18()3),  he  published  Ehmente  de  liinba  romaiid 
(Elements  of  the  Roumanian  Language,  2d  ed.  1866); 
Griimmafica  de  limha  roiiu'iiia  (1870-77):  Crextiimatia  siiu 
a  II  a  Iff  If  littfrarie  (18.58).  lie  h;is  eilitcd  also  the  Rounui- 
uian  Arcliii'fH  for  Pliiluloijij  and  Jlislori/  (4  vols.,  1870).  D. 
Sept.  14.  1SS7.  A.  H.  Mar-sii. 

Cipher,  or  Moiiog'raiii :  an  intermixture  of  letters, as  the 
initials  of  a  name  ;  an  arrangement  of  the  initial  letters  of  a 
person's  name,  used  as  a  private  nuirk  by  artists  and  others. 
In  strictness,  iiionogmm  is  the  character  in  which  all  the 
letters  of  one  word  are  comliined.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  certain  characters  or  arljitrary  signs  usetl  in  writing  dis- 
patches, etc.,  in  cases  where  secrecy  is  desirable.     See  C'rvp- 

TOliRAlMIV. 

C'irt"*'a:  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  family 
Oiiiif/racfie,  having  a  corolla  of  two  petals  and  two  stamens. 
The  (Jiraea  lulftiriua  (enchanter's  nightshade)  is  a  native  of 
ICurope  and  the  U.  S.,  growing  in  damp  woods.  It  bears 
small  whitish  flowers  in  racemes. 

Cirears,  Nortliern:  an  obsolete  subdivision  of  JIadras 
presidency,  British  India,  from  the  native  word  circar,  a 
sulnlivision  of  a  province.  It  was  a  coast  district  on  the 
Hay  of  Bengal,  granted  to  the  French  in  17-57  by  the  ruler 
of  the  Deccan,  overrun  by  ('live,  ccdi'd  in  1766  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  permanently  British  since  1823. 

Cireas'sia :  a  geographical  name  applied  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Caucasus  region  >.  of  tlie  mountains; 
now  in  large  part  the  Kirliau  territory  of  the  Russian  (Jov- 
erinnent.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  clinuite  cool  and  heallli- 
ful.  The  forests  are  of  luxuriant  growth.  Coal  and  iron 
aljound.     Area  about  33.000  sq.  miles. 

The  name  ('ircassians  has  been  wiilely  applied  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  whole  northwestern  part  of  the  Cauca-sus,  of 
which  the  Russian  form  of  nauu^  is  Tcherkcsscs.  In  this 
large  sense  it  included  the  Adiglie,  or  Circassians  proper, 
and  the  inferior  but  relateil  tribes  of  Abkhasians  who  dwell 
in  the  S.  E.  as  far  as  Alingrelia,  and  of  Kabardans  living  on 
the  north  slopes  of  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ku- 
ban and  Terek,  and  beyond.  The  Adighe.  living  on  the 
northwestern  end  of  the  mountains  and  along  the  north- 
(■astern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  under  a  half-patriarchal  gov- 
ernment, attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  by  th<'ir  spir- 
ited defense  of  their  independence  against  Russia.  For  fifty 
years  they  nuiinlaiiu'd  n'sislancc.  and  wlicu  in  1S(!4  the  Rus- 
sians gained  complete  military  occup.'ition  of  their  territory, 
400,000  Circassians,  including  some  of  the  Abkhasians  (some 
say  .500.0011).  forsook  their  old  homes  and  migrated  to  Asia 
Minor,  or  to  Bulgaria,  where  they  added  terrors  to  the  mas- 
sa<'res  of  1877.  The  country  they  forsook  was  left  almost  a 
desert  for  200  udles  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  from  Sukhum 
Kaleh  to  Anapa.  Those  who  remained  seem  completely 
pacilied,  have  taken  to  farming,  cattle-breeding,  and  fish- 
uig,  are  exempt  from  poll-tax,  are  strict  Mohammedans, 
have  abandoned  predatory  habits,  are  prosperous,  and  have 
considerable  self-government,  while  serfdom  is  practically 
extinct.  Originally  tin're  were  fifteen  Circassian  tribes,  with 
an  estimated  innnber  of  600.000. 

The  language  of  the  Circassians,  like  that  of  nearly  all  the 
races  of  the  Caucasus,  is  apparently  unconnected  with  that 
belonging  to  any  other  people.  It  is  mainly  agglutinative 
in  structure.  Among  the  Circassians  previous  to  the  Rus- 
sian conquest  there  were  three  distinct  ranks  of  the  free 
people — namely,  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  peasants. 


Besides  these  there  were  the  slaves,  of  whom  many  were 
prisoners  taken  in  battle.  They  were  the  domestics  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  or  were  employed  in  cultivating  the 
soil.  The  Circassians  are  handsome,  strong,  active,  and  tem- 
perate, and  are  characterized  by  self-dependence,  courage, 
and  prudence.  They  are  also  known  for  their  custom  of 
selling  their  daughters  to  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

Cir'ce  (in  Or.  Klpicri):  a  sorceress  of  classic  mythology; 
daughter  of  the  Sun  and  Perseis,  sister  of  ^Ecte.s,  King  of 
Colcliis  and  Pasiphac,  wife  of  Minos;  married  and  slew  a 
Samaritan  prince;  fled  to  the  island  of  yl-Iiea,  on  the  Italian 
coast.  L'lysses  stopped  here  on  his  way  home  from  Troy, 
and  his  companions  were  transformed  for  their  gluttony 
into  swine,  and  placed  among  other  victims  of  Circe's  en- 
chantments. He,  guided  by  ^lercury  and  fort  ified  by  an  herb 
against  her  wiles,  compelled  Circe  to  restore  his  men  ;  but  he 
lingered  a  year  in  the  island  aiul  had  offspring  by  her.  It  is 
further  tolil  t  hat  she  changed  her  rival.  Scylla.  into  a  repulsive 
shape  to  alienate  tilaucus  from  her.  The  metamorphoses  by 
Circe  of  Scylla  and  of  Picus  are  celebrated  by  Ovid. 

I'ircen'siaii  (iames:  See  Circus. 

rircigiiaiii.  chi'er-cht'en-yaa'nc'e,  XiroLA  :  b.  1516 ;  a  Tus- 
can painter:  pu[iil  of  Sante  Tite.  Ili^  painted  at  Orvieto 
anil  in  the  Vatican.  His  chief  work  is  the  cupola  of  S. 
Pudenziana.  He  has  nianv  renuirkable  works  at  Citta  di 
Castello,  Umbria.     D.  in  1598.  W.  J.  S. 

Circle  [from  Lat.  cir'culus,  diuuu.  of  circus,  ring] :  in 
geometry,  a  jilane  figure  b(junded  by  a  curved  line  which  is 
everywhere  equally  distant  from  a  ]ioint  within  called  the 
center.  The  curved  line  which  Ixiunds  the  circle  is  called 
the  circumference.  The  distance  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  is  called  the  radius,  an<l  any  two  radii  which 
together  form  a  straight  line  constitute  the  diameter. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference is  assumed  to  be  as  7  to  22,  which  is  exact 
enough  for  many  purjioses,  though  the  real  ratio  can  never 
be  exactly  expressed  by  numbers.  In  ordinary  mat  heuiatical 
work  it  is  assunu>d  to  be  as  1  to  3-I415!t265.  William  .Slianks, 
a  British  uuithenuttician.  has  carried  out  the  decimal  to  607 
places.  The  diameter  and  circund'erence  are  in  fact  incom- 
mensurable, and  it  is  conclusively  deuumstrated  that  the 
famous  problem  of  "  squaring  the  circle "  can  never  be 
solved.    See  Quadrature  of  the  Circle. 

The  circle  is  one  of  the  couic  sections,  as  it  can  be  formed 
by  cutting  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ellipse  whose  foci  coincide  with  each 
other. 

In  astronomy,  the  term  "great  circle"  is  apjjlied  to  those 
circles  which  divide  the  celestial  sphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
as  the  equator  and  the  meridian. 

NiXE-POixT  Circle,  the  circle  which  passes  through  nine 
points  connected  with  a  triangle,  viz.,  the  middle  points  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangle,  the  feet  of  the  three  jierpendiculars 
let  fall  fnuu  the  angles  upon  the  opposite  sides,  aiul  the 
nuddle  points  of  the  three  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  the 
triangle  to  the  intei'section  of  the  three  perpendiculars. 
Among  its  curious  properties  is  that  it  touches  the  inscribed 
and  the  three  escribed  circles  of  the  triangle. 

The  term  "circle"  is  also  applied  to  several  astronomical 
instruments,  of  which  a  circle  for  measuring  angles  forms 
the  most  important  part.  Among  these  are  the  Mvral  Cir- 
cle, Meridian  or  Transit  Circle.  Reflecting  Circle,  and 
Rei'Eatixo  Circle  (c/y.  c).  Revised  by  .S.  Xewcomb. 

{'irele.  Mural ;  See  Mural  Circle. 

Circle  of  Peri»etiial  Apparition:  a  lesser  circle  of  the 
celestial  sfihcrc:  narnllcl  to  tlii' eipuitor ;  increases  with  the 
latitu<le  of  the  place  where  the  observer  is  stationed.  All 
stars  included  in  it  are  always  above  the  horizon.  These  are 
called  circumpolar  stars. 

CIrcleville  :  a  city  ;  capital  of  Pickaway  co.,  O.  (for  loca- 
tion of  countv,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  d-li);  on  Cin.  and 
Musk.  Val.  aiid  Norf.  and  West.  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  Scioto 
river  ami  the  Ohio  Canal ;  104  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati 
and  25  miles  S.  of  Columbus.  It  has  large  pork-packing 
establishments,  very  large  straw-board  works,  furniture, 
sh(H-,  and  agricultural-implement  fa<-tories,  and  other  iii- 
dustries.  The  streets  are  lighted  \i\  electricity,  and  there  is 
an  electric  street  railway.  'I'he  city  occupies  the  site  of 
highly  interesting  ancient  works,  consisting  of  a  circle  and 
square,  perfect  in  form.  fuUv  described  in  Howe's  Ilinlonjof 
Ohio.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cirdevillc  are  largely 
devoted  to  brpom-corn  culture,  thus  making  it  a  leading 
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market  for  that  article.  Camp  Charlotte,  where  Lord  Dun- 
more  encamped  in  1774  and  made  a  treatv  ot  peace  with 
Indians,  is  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Circleville.  Pop.  (ISSO)  6.046; 
(1890)  6.556.  Editor  of  "  Dally  Herald."' 

Circuit  [from.  Lat.  circu'ifus,  a  going  around:  circum, 
around  +  ire,  go]:  in  electricitv.  the  path  of  the  current; 
in  magnetism,  the  path  of  tlie  lines  of  force  which  consti- 
tute the  magnetic  field  to  which  the  lines  in  question  belong. 
An  electrical  circle  is  "closed"  when  no  portion  of  it  offers  an 
infinite  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity.  It  is  an  open  cir- 
cuit when  any  portion  possesses  so  high  a  resistance  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  un  ap[)rcciable  current.  The  electncal  cir- 
cuit may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  lines  of  flow,  each  of 
which  is  a  closed  curve.  Xo  two  lines  come  into  contact  at 
any  point,  and  all  of  them  are  everywhere  perpendiciUar  to 
the  equipotential  surfaces.  The  total  number  of  lines  of 
flow  in  any  circuit  is  at  eveiy  part  of  it  the  same  ;  but  their 
distribution  depends  upon  the  specific  conductivity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  circuit  is  composed. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  battery  or  dynamo  sending 
a  current  through  an  external  circuit  composed  of  a  uni- 
form wire  of  a  single  metal.  The  circuit  may  be  divided 
in  two  parts,  that  within  the  battery  or  within  the  armature 
of  the  dynamo  (internal  circuit),  and  the  wire,  which  consti- 
tutes the  external  circuit.  In  such  a  wire  the  lines  of  flow 
will  be  parallel  andevenly  distributed  throughout  the  metal. 
The  current  density,  measured  by  the  number  of  lines  per 
unit  of  cross  section,  will  be  everywhere  the  same  throughout 
the  external  circuit. 

Circuits  are,  however,  frequently  of  a  much  more  compli- 
cated character.  The  current  may  be  made  to  traverse  the 
ground  through  a  portion  of  its  course,  as  in  telegraphic 
circuits,  etc.,  in  which  ease  the  lines  of  flow  will  disseminate 
themselves  through  all  neighboring  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  following  watercourses  and  whatever  other  paths 
offer  themselves.  The  existence  of  currents  flowing  within 
the  earth  at  great  distances  from  the  direct  line  between  the 
terminals  inserted  in  the  ground  has  been  repeatedly  noted, 
but  the  principle  already  stated,  that  every  line  of  flow  is  a 
closed  curve,  is  a  rigorous  one ;  and  every  such  line  issuing 
from  the  positive  terminal  into  the  earth  will  be  found  to 
enter  the  negative  terminal,  however  devious  or  indirect  its 
path  may  have  been.  Where  several  distinct  paths  between 
two  points  are  offered,  the  current  will  use  them  all,  each 
one  in  direct  proportion  to  its  conductivity,  or  in  invei'se 
ratio  to  its  resistance.  E.  L.  JTichols. 

Circuit :  a  division  or  district  of  a  country  or  state  at 
various  places  in  which  court  is  successively  held  by  a  judge 
or  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Originally  iji  Eng- 
land the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  held  their 
sittings  only  at  that  place,  or  wherever  the  king  might  be, 
but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  districts  or  circuits  which  were  visited,  com- 
monly twice  in  each  year,  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  the 
issues  of  law  being  reserved  for  decision  by  the  full  couit 
sitting  in  banc  at  Westminster.  (See  Banx  and  Xisi  Prius.) 
The  judges  while  traveling  circuit  were  anciently  called  "  jus- 
tices in  eyre"  (deriv.  of  Lat.  «7e;-,i7me;-i's,  journey).  Essen- 
tially the  same  system  i.s  still  preserved,  and  England  and 
Wales  are  now  divided  into  eight  circuits,  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  divided  in  a  suuilar  way.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  judicial  district  over  which  a  Circuit  Court 
(g.  V.)  has  jurisdiction.         Revised  by  F.  Stubges  Allen. 

Circuit  Court :  the  name  of  the  principal  inferior  courts 
of  the  U.  S.  wliiili,  until  the  establishment  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  1891,  were  next  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  V.  S.  are  divided  into  circuits,  and  in  the  judicial 
districts  of  each  circuit  one  of  these  courts  holds  its  sittings. 
The  court  nuiy  be  held  by  the  chief  justice  of  theU.  S.,  one 
of  his  associates,  a  special  circuit  justice,  or  a  district  judge, 
or  any  two  of  them,  sitting  together.  In  general  the  circuit 
courts  have  original  jurisdiction,  both  in  law  and  eijuity,  in 
civil  cases  involving  sums  of  $500  or  over,  and  in  all  criuu- 
nal  eases.  Thev  no  longer  have  any  appellate  jurisdiction. 
I'he  term  circuit  court  is  also  applied  in  several  of  the  States 
to  certain  courts  (if  record  having  a  general  original  juris- 
liiclion,  from  whose  decisions  on  (jueslions  of  law  an  appeal 
lies  to  a  superior  court.    Sec  Courts. 

Revised  by  F.  Stubges  Allem. 

Circuit  Court  of  Ap|)(>als:  an  appellate  court  of  record 
of  the  V.  S.,  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1891  (26 
Stat,  at  Large,  §517)  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  share 
of  its  burdens.     It  consists  of  three  judges,  two  of  whom 


constitute  a  quorum,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice or  one  of  his  associates,  or  by  a  circuit  judge.  One  or 
more  judges  of  the  district  courts  may  sit  wheu  necessary 
to  make  a  fidl  court.  By  this  act  the  appeal  which  for- 
merly lay  from  the  district  courts  to  the  circuit  courts  is 
taken  away,  and  all  appeals  must  be  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  except  that  in  any  casein  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  is  in  issue  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
may  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  an  ajipeal  may 
be  taken  directly  tothe  Supreme  Court,  from  final  sentences 
and  decrees  in  prize  cases,  in  cases  of  conviction  of  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  in  eases  involving  the  con- 
struction or  application  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  the  U.  S. 
or  the  validity  or  construction  of  any  treaty  is  involved, 
and  in  any  case  in  which  the  constitution  or  a  law  of  a 
State  is  claimed  to  be  in  contravention  to  a  law  of  the  U.  S. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  final  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  the  jurisdiction  depends  entirely  upon  the  parties  be- 
ing aliens  and  citizens,  or  citizens  of  different  States,  and  in 
cases  arising  under  the  patent  laws,  the  revenue  laws, 
the  criminal  laws,  and  in  admiralty  cases.  It  may,  how- 
ever, certify  to  the  Supreme  Court  any  questions  or  proposi- 
tions of  law  concerning  which  it  desires  the  instiiiction  of 
that  court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  may  require  by  cerfiornri 
or  otherwise  any  case  to  be  certified  to  itself  for  its  review 
and  determination.  F.  Sturges  Allex. 

Circular  (Lat.  circularis;  Yr.  circiilaire):  round,  like  a 
circle,  circumscribed  by  a  circle ;  ending  in  itself,  as  a 
paralogism  in  which  the  second  proposition  proves  the  first, 
and  is  proved  by  it.  "Circular  sailing"  is  the  method  of 
sailing  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  (See  Great-circle  Sail- 
ing.) As  a  noun  circular  sometimes  signifies  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  a  circle  of  persons  or  to  persons  having  a  common 
interest,  as  a  circular  letter. 

Circular  Functions:  the  inverse  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions. 

Circular  Notes:  See  Letters  of  Credit. 

Circular  Numbers :  numbers  whose  powers  have  their 
last  digits  the  same  as  their  own:  such  are  numbers  ending 
in  0.  1,  5,  6. 

Circular  Points  at  Infinity :  the  two  im.aginary  points 
in  which  any  circle  intersects  the  infinitely  distant  right 
line  in  its  plane. 

Circulating  (or  Recurring)  Decimal:  a  decimal  in 
wliich  certain  digits  are  continually  repeated.  Thus. 
■15723723  .  .  .  .  ,  ad  injtnitiim,  is  a  circulating  decimal  of 
which  the  figures  723  constitute  the  recurring  period,  called 
also  the  repetend. 

Circulating  Library:  See  Libraries. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood :  In  all  animals,  even  the 
simplest  and  lowest,  there  is  a  movement,  more  or  less 
regular,  of  blood,  or  of  a  fluid  equivalent  to  it,  furnishing 
material  for  the  growth,  repair,  and  sustenance  of  the  body. 
Sponges,  while  living,  have  no  closed  internal  circulation, 
but  their  nutrition  and  aeration  are  sustained  by  the  inces- 
sant flow  of  the  water  in  which  they  exist  through  their 
numerous  pores.  Other  Protozoa  (as  the  lowest  group  of 
animals  is  designated),  asRhizopoda,  have,  within  their  soft, 
jeily-like  substance,  cavities  (vacuoles)  which  alternately 
contract  and  dilate,  serving  the  purpose  of  circulation  within 
their  bodies  and  redistribution  of  their  material.  Animals 
a  grade  higher,  as  the  Actinia  (sea-anemone),  have  a  fi-ee 
comnnmication  between  the  stomach  and  the  general  cavity 
of  the  bodv,  from  which,  through  fine  ramifications  to  cer- 
tain parts!  the  nutritious  fluid  is  circulated,  though  never 
separated  as  tnie  blood.  In  worms  no  distinct  circulation 
of  blood  has  been  proven  to  exist.  Cavities  (larunip)  there 
are.  and  in  some,  as  the  leecli,  vessels  called  pseiidn-licemai 
vessels,  raniifvini;-  tlirough  the  body  and  containing  a  fluid, 
gencrallv  red,"  Init  these  always  have  a  tubular  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior.  In  insects  there  is  a  doi-sal  segmented 
vessel,  with  valves  between  the  segments,  which  conveys 
tlie  blooii  forward  by  its  rhythmical  contractions.  The 
blood,  which  is  often  colored,  and  contains  corpuscles 
(though  never  colored. as  in  vertebrates,  liy  the  corpuscles), 
then  Hows  into  lacuna',  or  spaces  througli  the  body,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  introduced  by  tlie  tracheal  tubes. 
Crustaceans,  as  the  lol)ster.  have  a  muscular  heart,  with  six 
arterial  branches,  going  to  the  head,  stomach,  liver,  and  pos- 
terior parts.  Thence  the  lilood  passes  through  a  number  of 
lacunae,  and  returns  by  a  number  of  veins,  which  expose  it 
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in  the  gilh,  to  the  air  before  reconveying  it  to  llie  heart. 
Thus  the  hfart  of  llie  enistiieean  is  si/slcniir.  not  respiiiilory, 
in  its  niixle  of  ilistrilmtion  of  the  l)loi«L  The  oyster  has  a 
heart,  not  far  from  the  muscle  whicli  closes  its  shell;  its 
vascular  system,  however,  is  incompletely  closed.  In  the 
cuttli'-fish  there  is  a  strong  systemic  heart,  with  valves  :  it 
sends  blood  to  all  the  organs  except  the  gills.  The  blood 
returns  into  a  contractile  venous  enlargement  (sinus),  wliich 
conveys  it  to  the  gills  through  from  two  to  four  branches  or 
reins,'  Other  sinuses  then  receive  it,  and  these,  lieing  con- 
tractile, send  it  back  to  the  heart.  All  invertebrates  (ani- 
mals without  an  iiitenml  skeleton)  have,  if  any,  a  sijsfemie 
lieart,  and  only  few  uf  them  have  colored  corpuscles  in  their 
blood. 

Vertebrated  animals  always  (except  the  anomalous  Am- 
phioj-iis)  have  bkxwl  containing  both  red  and  colorless  cor- 
puscles, the  former  of  wliich  give  to  it  its  color.  In  fishes 
the  licart  is  branchial  or  respiratory.  Consisting  of  an  au- 
ricle and  a  ventricle,  it  receives  venous  blood  from  the  body, 
and  propels  it,  by  four  or  five  arched  ves-sels,  through  the 
gills,  whence  it  circulates,  to  be  retunied  by  veins  to  the 
auricle.  In  the  eel,  torjwdo.  and  one  or  two  other  fishes, 
contractile  venous  sinuses  assist  this  return. 

In  fishes  generally  it  is  supposed  that  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  suffices  for  the  whole  round  of  the  circulation.  Jlore 
probaljly,  however,  this  is  supplemented  by  arterial,  if  not 
venous,  propulsion,  and  by  a  power  acting  in  the  (interme- 
diate) capillary  region.  All  verlel)rated  animals  have  a 
closed  cii'culatory  system,  consisting  of  a  heart,  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins.  In  all  veitebrates  there  is,  also,  a 
portal  system,  comjKised  of  veins  going  from  the  digestive, 
and  sometimes  other,  organs  to  the  liver — in  fishes  to  the 
ki<lncy  al-so — whence  veins  again  convey  the  blood  to  the 
heart. 

Keptiles  and  amphibia  have  a  heart  with  three  cavities — 
twu  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  Of  the  auricles,  one  receives 
lilond  from  the  lungs  (except  in  the  early  stage  of  lite  of  the 
frog  and  some  other  amphibia:  and  from  tlie  lungs  and 
gills  both  in  the  perennibranchiate  amphibia,  as  Proteus) ; 
and  the  other  receives  the  blood  from  the  body  generally. 
These  two  kinds  of  blood  (aerated,  or  arterial,  and  non- 
aerated,  or  venous)  mingle  in  the  single  ventricle,  whence 
they  are  redistributed  to  the  lungs  and  all  over  the  body  by 
arteries.  In  the  crocodile,  however,  a  partition  almost  .sei)a- 
rates  the  two  halves  of  the  ventricle,  thus  approaching  the 
arrangement  in  the  higher  animals, 

Hirds  have  four  cavities — two  auricles  and  two  ventricles 
— nniking  a  completely  double  heart,  always  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorax  or  chest.  One  auricle  receives  the 
Ijlood  by  large  veins  coming  from  the  body  generally.  This 
auricle  pas.<es  the  blood  into  the  coimected  ventricle,  which 
sends  it,  liy  pulmonary  arteries,  to  the  lungs.  Thence  it  re- 
turns, by  jndmonary  veins,  to  the  other  auricle,  and  this 
conveys  it  into  its  attached  ventricle.  That  cavity  then  pro- 
pels it  through  the  aorta,  or  main  arterial  trunk,  for  general 
dislribution  over  the  body.  In  birds  the  portal  venous  sys- 
tem mainly  connects  IIk' liver  with  the  digestive  organs;  but 
a  few  of  its  veins  communicate  with  the  kidneys,  posterior 
internal  organs,  and  lower  extremities. 

All  maiiinials  (viviparous  vertebrated  animals  which 
suckle  their  young)  have  a  double  heart,  consisting  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles — a  respiratory  and  a  svstemic 
heart  conjoined.  In  man,  for  instance,  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  constitute  the  respiratory  or  piilmonarv  heart — the 
left,  the  systemic;  and  after  birth,  although  closely  adher- 
ent together,  no  direct  communication  exists  between  them. 
In  the  dugong  the  two  ventricles  are  partly  separated  by  a 
deep  notch.  In  the  ox  and  many  other  ruminants  a  bony 
deposit  strengthens  the  inter-ventricular  wall.  Only  in  man 
and  some  of  the  anthropoid  (man-like)  apes  does  the  heart 
incline  to  the  left  side ;  in  other  animals  it  is  usually  median. 
This  jironiotes  the  symmetrv  which  is  so  et-pccially  impor- 
tant in  swift-running  animals,  as  the  hound  and  deer,  and  in 
binls  for  flight. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Vu-anches  of  the  aorta  differs  in 
the  several  classes  of  vertebrated  animals.  Fishes  have  four 
or  five  aortic  arches  going  to  the  gills.  The  lower  reptiles 
have  three  aortic  arches  on  each  side;  the  higher  reptiles, 
one  on  each  side,  descending  over  the  roots  of  the  two  lungs 
to  form  together  the  abdominal  aorta.  Birds  have  only  one 
— the  right  aortic  arch,  passing  over  the  root  of  the  right 
lung.  In  mammals,  including  man.  there  is  only  a  single 
aortic  arch,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung:  this,  giving  off 
branches  .■ilic;ve.  liecoiMi's  in  its  descent  the  abdominal  aorta. 


The  manner  of  origin  of  the  ascending  branches  (subclavian 
and  carotid)  of  the  aorta  differs  also,  even  among  the  Mam- 
malia. In  man  it  is  least  symmetrical,  two  arterial  trunks 
passing  upward  from  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  (left  carotid 
and  subclavian),  while  there  is  one  {arferia  innominnta) 
only  on  the  right,  soon  subdividing  into  two.  The  horse  and 
ruminants  have  but  a  single  aortic  principal  branch,  which 
gives  off  all  four  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  The 
portal  circulation  in  mammals  is  never  connected  with  the 
kidneys. 

A  refe  mirabile  is  a  network  of  closely  interjoining  (anas- 
tomosing) arteries,  which  finally  unite  into  a  single  tnink. 
Whales  and  other  Cetacea  (aquatic,  fish-like  mammals)  have 
retia  mirabilia  connected  with  their  intercostal  arteries 
within  the  chest,  evidently  serving  the  purpose  of  reservoirs 
to  retain  and  distribute  aerated  blood  while  the  animal  is 
submerged  for  a  long  time.  There  are  also  in  the  same  ani- 
mals venous  plexuses  or  retia.  for  the  detention,  under  like 
circumstances,  of  im]nire,  non-a('ra1e<l  blood.  Protective 
arrangements  of  the  arteries  exist  in  certain  special  in- 
stances, as  the  passage  through  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  main 
artery  of  the  hind  part  of  the  tail  in  the  whale  ;  of  the  great 
artery  of  the  anterior  extremity  through  the  humerus  or 
arm-bone  of  the  lion ;  and  of  the  corresponding  artery 
through  the  coffin-bone  (hoof-bone)  of  the  horse.  In  all 
these  ea.ses  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles  in  locomotion  or 
prehension  might  unduly  obstruct,  at  times,  the  flow  of  ar- 
terial blood  but  for  such  a  provision,  by  which  muscular  or 
tendinous  pressure  upon  the  arterv'  is  prevented  by  its  in- 
closure  within  body  walls. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man  corresponds  altogether 
(except  in  the  unsymmetrieal  location  of  the  heart  and  of 
some  of  the  arterial  trunks)  with  the  mammalian  type  above 
described.  In  connection  with  the  human  circulation,  how- 
ever, some  additioiml  particulars  may  be  here  given. 

Action  of  tite  Heart. — Being  composed  of  peculiarly  ar- 
ranged muscular  fibers,  the  heart,  by  its  rhythmical  con- 
tractions and  relaxations,  alternately  empties  itself  and 
becomes  filled  with  blood,  in  an  adult  man  or  Wf>man,  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  times  a  minute  while  at  rest  in 
health.  From  the  right  ventricle  the  venous  blood  (|ioured 
into  it  from  the  right  auricle,  which  receives  it  from  the 
great  i'k»/p  cara>)  is  sent  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  branches  to  the  capillaries  which  ramify  minutely 
throughout  the  lungs.  These  combine  to  form  small  veins 
whose  union  into  larger  trunks  finally  constitutes  the  four 
pulmonary  veins,  which  empty  the  (now  ai^rated  or  arterial- 
ized)  bhxHl  into  the  left  auricle.  This  conveys  it  into  the 
left  ventricle,  whence  it  is  impelled  through  the  aorta,  by 
the  branches  of  which  it  becomes  distributed  all  over  the 
body  in  capillarv"  networks,  to  return  to  the  heart  by  means 
of  the  veins;  all  of  which  empty  at  last  into  the  ascending 
and  descending  vena  cava.  See  Heart,  Artery,  Capillary, 
and  Vein, 

For  the  maintenance  of  this  round  of  the  circulation  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  indispensable,  Memliranous  and 
muscular  valves  (tricuspid  and  mitral)  intervene  between 
each  auricle  and  its  corresponding  ventricle.  Pocket-like 
(three-foMed,  semilunar)  valves  also  exist  at  the  mouths  of 
the  two  great  arteries  which  convey  blood  fnun  the  heart; 
namely,  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ventricle  and 
the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle.  When  the  auricles  are 
contracting,  the  (tricuspid  and  mitral)  valves  between  them 
anil  the  ventricles  are  open,  allowing  the  blood  to  (low 
through.  The  auricles  being  cniptieil  and  the  ventricles 
filled,  the  latter  then  contract,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  act.  close  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves;  .so  that 
the  blood  is  forced  onward  thivuigh  the  two  arteries  above 
named  (pulmonary  artery  and  aorta).  While  the  ventricles 
are  contracting  (this  being  calle<l  the  .•ii/.ttote).  the  heart  is 
spirally  twisted,  shortened,  changed  in  form  from  a  flattened 
to  a  round  cone,  and  thrust  slightly  forward  against  the 
space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  below  the  left  nipple. 
This  quite  pci-ceptible  movement  is  the  imjiulse  of  the  heart, 
Xo  power  other  than  that  of  elasticity  has  been  firoved  to 
exist  in  the  dilatation  (diastole)  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  systolic  contraction  is  most 
probably  the  irritability  resident  in  the  heart's  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues,  acting  uriiler  the  stimulus  of  the  l)l<x>d. 
It  is  also  placed  under  the  mmlifying  influence  of  the  nerv- 
ous apparatus  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by 
branches  of  the  pneumogjistric  nerves  and  libel's  running 
through  the  syin|>athetic  nerves.  Why  the  action  of  the 
heart  should  be  so  regularlv  rhvthmical  is  not  known.    With 
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some  (especially  cold-blooded)  animals  the  heart  has  been 
found  to  contract  for  some  minutes,  or  even  hours  and  days, 
after  its  removal  from  the  body,  and  sometimes  when  en- 
tirely deprived  of  blood. 

Of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  audible  when  the  ear  is  placed 
over  it  against  the  chest,  the  first  (longest  and  loudest)  is 
explained  principally  by  the  closing,  with  vibration,  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valves  during  the  systole  of  the  ventri- 
cles and  the  sound  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers.  Other  minor  causes  are  the  imjjulse  of  the 
heart,  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  great  arteries.  The  second 
sound  has  been  shown  experimentally  to  be  caused  by  the 
closure,  affer  the  systole,  of  the  pocket-like  (semilunar) 
valves  at  the  mouths'of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Arterial  Circulation. — Since  the  arteries  contain,  in  their 
middle  coat,  a  portion  of  (suiooth,  pale,  involuntary)  muscu- 
lar as  well  as  elastic  tissue,  this  must  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  blood-movement.  The  fact  that  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  muscular  tissue  is  greatest  in  the  smallest 
arteries,  which  are  fartlicst  from  the  heart,  suggests  their 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  as  well 
as  to  act  by  dilating  or  contracting  in  modifying  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  various  parts.  After  death  the  arteries  are 
alwavs  fouud  to  have  emjitied  themselves,  by  their  last  con- 
traction, into  the  veins.  The  value  of  the  muscular  fibers  in 
propelling  tlie  blood  is  also  supported  by  the  apparent  need 
of  such  an  arterial  power  to  complete  the  circulation  com- 
menced liy  the  merely  branchial  (not  systemic)  heart  in 
fishes,  and' by  I  he  fact  that  in  acephalous  (born  without  a 
head)  children  the  heart  is  found  to  be  absent,  so  that  the 
circulation  in  thein  must  have  been  arterial  and  capillary 
only:  as  well  as  liy  the  proof  that  during  early  embryonic 
life  every  human  being  is  likewise  without  a  heart,  the 
bliiod-moveraent  then  depending  on  the  blood-vessels  alone. 
Not  wit  listanding  these  and  many  other  obvious  reasons  in 
favor  of  such  a  view  (which  was  accepted  by  the  distin- 
guished John  Hunter  and  Sir  Charles  Bell),  the  more  com- 
mon opinion  among  physiologists  has  been,  for  many  years, 
that  tlie  olKce  of  the  muscularity  of  the  arteries  is  of  a  "  stop- 
cock "  or  "flood-gate"  nature,  opposing  a  graduated  resist- 
ance to  tlie  impulse  given  to  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  heart. 
Certainly  tliese  vessels,  by  tlieir  change  in  caliber  brought 
about  by  the  muscular  element,  have  to  do  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  changing  supply  or  determination  of  blood  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  at  different  times.  This  variation 
we  see  in  blushing ;  in  the  erectile  tissues  and  organs ;  in  the 
effect  of  friction  or  mustard,  etc.,  upon  the  skin;  in  the  in- 
creased fliiw  of  Ijlood  to  the  jaws  during  the  time  of  denti- 
tion in  infants,  to  the  ovaries  during  ovulation,  the  uterus  in 
gestation,  the  male  reproductive  organs  of  some  animals  at 
certain  periods,  and  the  antlers  of  the  deer  during  their  an- 
nual new  growth.  In  all  these  variations  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  and  centers  have  an  important  influence. 

Capillaries. — Having  but  a  single  elastic  coat,  without 
muscularity,  these  very  (microscopically)  minute  vessels 
simply  adapt  themselves  to  the  blood  that  passes  througli 
them.  Yet  lii'sidcs  tlie  trausudation  of  lymph  or  modified 
l)lood-plasma//vjm.  them  for  the  nutrition  of  tlie  tissues,  and 
the  absorption  into  them  of  waste  materials,  a  force  is  prob- 
ably added  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillary  region.  This  may  occur  in  two  ways,  both  of 
which  are  common  to  animals  and  plants.  One  is  capillary 
attraction — i.  e.  the  attraction  of  fine  tubes  for  liquids  in 
which  tlieyare  iuimersed,  such  ,as  is  observed  in  inanimate 
(metallic  or  glass)  tubes  or  porous  bodies,  as  well  as  in  living 
plants  and  animals.  The  other  is  the  "vital  affinity," or  at- 
traction of  nutrition,  exercised  by  the  tissues  toward  ma- 
terials present  in  the  blood,  and  withdrawing  them  con- 
stantly from  the  current,  thus  making  room,  by  diminution 
of  resistance,  for  its  onward  flow.  'I'he  volume  of  the  capil- 
lary system  in  man  is  aliout  :iOO  times  that  of  the  arteries. 

Venous  Cirrulalion. — On  account  of  the  distance  trav- 
ersed l)y  the  lilooil  (passing  as  it  does  through  the  ca|iillary 
ramifications)  before  it  reaches  the  veins,  and  their  greater 
aggregate  volume  (three  times  that  of  the  arterial  system), 
as  well  a.s  the  obtuseness  of  the  angles  made  generally  by 
their  branches  with  the  main  trunks,  and  the  various  otiier 
factors  which  offer  resistance  to  the  lilood-current  in  the  ar- 
terii'S  and  capillaries,  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  much  slower 
through  the  veins  than  tlirongli  the  arteries.  Veins  have,  as 
the  aileri(«  have  not,  valves  along  their  course,  opening  only 
toward  the  heart.  By  these  the  proinilsive  power  is  econo- 
mized, and,  on  account  of  their  influence  also,  the  effect  of 


movement  during  exercise  upon  the  veins  always  favors  the 
blood-movement  toward  the  heart.  Inspiration,  by  causing 
a  condition  of  negative  pressure  within  the  thoracic  cavity, 
tends  to  promote  the  return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart. 
Forced  expiration  has  an  effect  the  reverse  of  this,  but  by 
increase  of  jiressure  upon  the  heart  and  aorta  it  favors  the 
expulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries. 

The  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  averages  from  13  to  20  feet  in  a  second  ;  in  the  capil- 
laries, about  2  inches  in  a  minute :  in  the  veins,  from  6  to  13 
feet  in  a  second.  Experiments  prove  that  the  whole  round 
of  the  circulation  is  accomplished  in  a  little  less  than  half  a 
minute  during  rest  and  health. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  now  un- 
derstood, was  made  by  Dr.  William  Ilarvey  in  1619,  first 
published  by  him,  however,  in  1628.  lie  was  partially  an- 
ticipated by  Servetus,  Realdus  Columbus,  and  Ca^salpinus; 
almost  entirely  so  by  Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  claim  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  generally  overlooked.  The  discovery  was 
comjileted  by  the  demonstration  (with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope) of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  capillaries,  between 
16.58  and  1687,  by  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  and  Leeuwen- 
hoek.  See,  on  the  circulation,  Foster's  or  Landois's  Trea- 
tises on  Physiology.  Revised  by  Edward  T.  Reichert. 
Circulating  Medium:  See  Money. 

C'irculatiou  of  Sap  in  plants:  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed by  botanists,  and  is  yet  popularly  believed,  that  higher 
plants  possess  a  nutrient  fluid,  the  sap,  which  ascends  and 
descends  by  regular  paths,  after  the  fashion  of  the  blood  in 
higher  animals.  This  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  See 
BoTAXV,  Pliysiology  of  Larger  Plants,  and  Physiology, 
Vegetable. 

Circumcision  [from  Lat.  circtimcl'sio,  a  cutting  round; 
circum,  around  +  ae'dere,  cut] :  the  removal  of  the  fore- 
skin of  males.  This  practice  comes  down  fi-om  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  depicted  upon  a  temple  of  KarnaK-,  in  Egypt, 
and  was  certainly  known  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  7-14).  It 
was  practiced  by  the  Indians  and  native  tribes  of  North  and 
South  America,  among  the  Kaffir  and  other  Negro  tribes  of 
Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  It  is  to- 
day universally  observed  by  the  Jews,  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  by  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Christians.  It  can  not  be 
traced  back  to  any  one  land  as  originating  it,  nor  is  there 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  origin ;  perhaps  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  general  connection  between  expiation  of 
offenses  and  shedding  blood.  But  however  or  where  the 
practice  originated,  it  certainly  must  have  quickly  recom- 
mended itself,  and  is  to-day  advocated  by  some  physicians 
on  the  score  of  health,  for  it  promotes  personal  cleanliness, 
and  also  renders  less  the  likelihood  of  venereal  poisoning. 
It  was  formerly  considered  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
male.  With  the  Jews  circumcision  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  child's  life,  but  Mohammedans  usually 
circumcise  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  year.  Both  make 
quil  e  an  occasion  of  the  act,  inviting  company  and  giving  an 
entertainment  proportional  to  their  means.  The  operation 
is  painful  and  in  the  case  of  non-infants  even  dangerous. 
The  operators  are  not  surgeons,  nor  necessarily  jiriesfs.  The 
parts  are  commonly  healed  up  in  a  few  days.  In  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  attempt  of  circumcised  Jews  to 
undo  their  circumcision  was  made  (1  Jlacc.  i.  1.5;  Josephns 
Antiq..  xii.  .5, 1) ;  so  later  the  attempt  is  alluded  to  by  Paul  (1 
Cor.  vii.  18)  and  by  the  Roman  poet  Martial,  and  described 
by  Celsus  (book  vii.,  chap.  xxv.).  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  successful.  In  the  Bible  the  word  "  circumcision  " 
is  used  'figiiralively  to  express  a  change  of  heart.  The 
earliest  Christians  being  Jews,  naturally  considered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Gentile  converts  should'  enter  the  Christian 
Cliiireh  by  the  rite  of  circumcision.  But  Paul  saw  clearly 
how  del  rinieiital  such  a  recpiisition  was.  and  the  I'ouncil  of 
JcrusaliMu  (A.  I).  50)  formally  absolved  the  Gentiles  from  it. 
In  the  Mohainmeilan  world,  female  circumcision  is  practiced, 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  clitoris.  In  Arabia 
there  are  female  professional  circnmcisers.  See  P.  C.  Re- 
mondino.  History  of  Circumcision  (Philadelphia,  1891). 

Circumlcrcnrc  [from  Lat.  cirrutnferen' tia,  cirpwil;  cir- 
cum. around  +  ferre,  carry] :  a  curved  line  which  incloses  a 
plane  area,  and  is  synonymous  with  periphery.  It  is  applied 
especially  to  the  curved  line  formed  by  a  circle,  and  its 
length  bears  a  certain  constant  ratio  to  the  dijuneter.  (See 
Circle.)  'i'he  term  perimeter  is  used  to  designate  the  length 
of  the  iiounding  lines  of  a  plane  area  inclosed  by  .several 
straight  lines,  as  a  square  or  polygon. 
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Cirenmflox  [from  Lat.c»>cim/?earM«,  bent  about;  cireum, 
arountl  +  tlec'lere,  bend;  a  translation  of  the  Gi-.  irepiinrcu- 
liems  (airiti),  drawn  around]:  in  grammar,  a  characU-r  or 
accent  originally  denoting  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  vtiiee  on 
llie  same  long  syllable,  marked  in  Greek  " ,  or  ",  and  in 
Jjatiu  '. 

Cireniniiiivigiilioii  [from  Lat.  circiinmaviya're,  sail 
around ;  circuin.  around  +  ndviyare.  sail] :  literally,  a  sail- 
ing round :  usually,  the  act  of  sailing  round  the  glube.  The 
first  person  who  circumnavigated  the  earth  was  Sebastian 
del  Cano,  a  lieutenant  of  Magellan,  in  1510.  (.See  JIaual- 
uSes.  FerxIo,  de.)  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the  globe 
in  1577.  Among  the  other  celebrated  navigators  who  per- 
formed this  voyage  was  Capt.  James  Cook  (1768-71). 

C'ircunipolar  Stars  [circum/mlor  is  from  Lat.  cireum, 
around  +  jxiIuk.  from  Ur.  irdAos.  axis]:  .stars  which  revolve 
within  the  cinde  of  perpetual  api)arition,  and  ajipear  to 
move  around  the  pol<',  and  comiiletc  their  diurnal  circles 
without  setting.  The  number  of  stars  so  circuiustanced  in- 
creases with  the  latitudeof  the  place.or. in  other  words,  with 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  the  observer. 

Circnmstaiitial  Evidence:  See  EvroExcE. 

Circuinvalla'tioii  (from  Lat.  circumvalla're,  surround 
with  a  rampart;  circiiDi.  HVimnd  +  ralliim.  rampart] :  in 
fortification,  an  inlrenchmcnt  or  series  of  defensive  works 
erected  by  a  besieging  army,  facing  ontward  from  the  jjlace 
invested  or  besieged,  is  called  a  line  of  circumvallation.  It 
consists  of  a  line  of  field-works,  sometimes  coiniected  by  a 
parapet  or  a  rampart.  It  is  designed  to  defend  the  besieg- 
ing army  against  an  attack  from  a  hostile  army  oiierating 
in  the  rear. 

Circus  [Lat.,  a  rirde.  a  building  for  races,  public  specta- 
cles, etc. :  cf.  Gr.  KpUos.  kIpkos,  ring] :  rn  Koman  arclia'ology, 
an  open  space  for  the  display  of  physical  contests  ami  sports, 
especially  chariot-racing.  Originally  a  circus  was  the  open 
space  with  a  level  area  and  hillsides,  or  rude  buildings  afl'ord- 
iugthe  only  uujans  of  accommodating  spectators,  but  wooden 
scats  were  used  from  early  times.  It  is  stated  that  no  stone 
seats  were  used  even  in  the  faimius  Circus  Maximus.  S.  of 
the  Palatine  Hill, 'before  the  time  of  .lulius  (^csar.  The  per- 
fected plan  of  the  circus  was  probal)ly  settled  about  this  era. 
The  general  shape  was  long  with  parallel  sides  and  from 
fijur  to  five  times  as  long  as  wide,  with  (me  end  rounded  to  a 
half  circle.  The  other  exiremity,  which  was  that  from  which 
the  chariots  started  in  the  race,  was  shaped  into  a  segmental 
curve,  the  center  of  which  was  taken  arbitrarily  within  tlie 
arena.  The  chariots  were  supposed  to  have  an  ecpial  cliauce 
at  starting  because  all  were  erpiiilistant  from  thisiioinl.  The 
arena  was  divided  by  a  low  wall  runMing  lengthwise,  but  not 
parallel  to  either  side.  This  arrangenumt  was  to  allow  the 
race-course  to  be  wider  at  the  start  than  at  the  finish.  'I'lie 
seats  were  arranged  in  step  like  rows,  rising  one  above  the 
"ther.  a  great  circus  having  perhaps  fifteen  or  eighteen  such 
rows.  The  emperor's  or  state  box  was  placed  near  the  point 
if  finish  of  the  races,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  left  liaiul  of  a 
-peetator  looking  from  the  starting-place.  The  low  wall 
which  divided  the  arena  was  calle<l  the  x/tiiia.  and  this  was 
early  made  into  a  platform  10  or  12  feet  broad  and  adorned 
with  obelisks  and  pieces  of  s(-idpture.  The  chariots  had 
each  a  chamber  called  career,  in  which  chambers  they  re- 
mained till  the  moment  of  starting,  when  a  rope  was  dropped 
from  before  them,  or  the  doors  suddenly  opened  at  a  signal. 
Under  the  empire  the  circuses  of  Home  were  adorned  in  the 
richest  manner  with  stately  architectural  screens  and  arcades, 
sc\il]]|ure,  llagstaffs  and  troplii<'s.  and  aliuudantuse  of  colors 
and  gold.  The  Circus  Maximus  reuuiincil  the  largest,  hut 
that  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  which  stood  on  the  Vatican  Hill 
where  is  luiw  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter,  that  of  Hadrian,  the 
Circus  Flaminius  and  others,  were  perhaps  as  rich  in  tlu'ir 
architecture  and  ap|)ointmeiits  as  the  first  named.  The 
circus  of  Maxentius,  situated  outside  the  walls  of  Home  on 
the  southeast,  still  remains  partly  creel,  but  all  those  within 
the  walls  have  entirely  disappeaivd.  The  Circus  .Maximus  is 
stated  to  have  accommodated  ^50.000  spectators.  The  Cir- 
cus Maxentius.  though  vcrv  much  smaller,  is  nearly  1,600 
feet  long  and  260  feet  wide;  while  the  spina,  which  can  be 
perfectlv  traced  from  end  to  eiul  and  which  of  course  de- 
termines the  length  of  the  race-track,  is  S!K)  feet.  According 
to  this  measurement  ea<h  lap  of  a  chariot  near  the  middle 
line  of  the  track  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  mile 
long.  A  similar  lap  in  the  Circus  Maximus  must  have  been 
much  greater,  perhaps  4,000  feet.  H.  S. 


Cirencester,  sis'e-ter  (anc.  Corinium):  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  (ilouccstershire;  on  the  river  Churn,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Wesiern  Hallway:  Hf)  miles  by  rail 
W.  X.  W.  from  Ijondon  (see  map  of  Kngland,  ref.  12-0). 
It  has  an  agricultural  college,  several  hospitals,  and  manu- 
factures of  carpets,  woolen  cloths,  and  cutlery.  Canute  held 
a  council  here  in  1020.  Cirencester  partly  occupies  the  site 
of  Corinium,  an  ancient  Koman  town  3  miles  in  circuit. 
Pop.  (1891)  7,441. 

Cirillo,  ehc«-re"eri5,  DoMixico :  b.  at  Gnigno.  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  17:J4;  d.  at  Naples,  17!)!);  stuilied  medicine; 
visited  Great  Britain  and  France;  was  appoinle<l  I'rofessor 
first  of  Hotauy.  afterward  of  Medicine,  in  Naples:  wrote  a 
number  of  books  and  treatises  which  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  their  time.  When,  in  17!»!l.  the  French  under 
Champrounet  entered  Naples  and  the  PartluMiojieian  reimb- 
lic  was  established.  Cirillo  was  elected  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly,  and  acted  as  its  jiresident.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, a.s  the  French  left  Naples,  King  Ferdinaml  rctm-ned, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  British  he  compelled  the  republicans 
to  surrender.  Cirillo  was  sentenced  to  death,  and,  as  he  re- 
fused to  ask  for  mercy,  was  hanged,  Aug.,  171J0. 

Cirrlioi»'oda :  the  Cirripedia  (g.  v.). 

Cirripe'dia  [T.,at.  cirrus,  curl  +  pes.  pedis,  foot]:  an  or- 
der of  C'rus/aci'a.  sub-class  Eittomostraca.  known  by  the 
common  name  barnacles.  They  are  incapalile  of  locomo- 
ti(m.  as  they  are  fastened  by  their  head-ends  to  some  foreign 
body.  They  have  usually  a  mullivalve  calcareous  shell,  sis 
(moi-e  rarely  four)  pairs  of  curled  bifiii  feet,  no  heart,  sexes 
united  in  the  same  imlividual,  and  in  their  development 
they  pass  through  nauplius  and  cypris  stages.  (See  CRt:s- 
TACEA  and  KxTOMosTRACA.)  As  they  can  not  go  in  search 
of  their  food,  thev  create  currents  in  the  water  by  their 
feathery  feet  which  bring  small  organic  particles  to  the 
mouth.  In  some  there  are  present  complementary  males, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  close  fertilization.  All 
barnacles  are  marine;  the  large  parrot  barnacle  (Balanus 
psiffacus)  of  Peru  is  used  as  food,  but  most  forms  acquire 
their  economic  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  become 
attached  to  shii>s,  and  there  act  as  a  drag  upon  their  progres.s. 

The  goose  barnacles  (Lepadidw)  are  attached  by  an  elon- 
gate stalk,  while  the  body  hangs  down  in  the  water.  These 
forms  derive  their  common  name  from  the  old  myth  of  the 
Jliddle  Ages  that  they  gave  birth  to  the  barnacle  goose. 
Frequently  in  the  goose  barnacles  calcareous  shells  are  ab- 
sent, the  body  being  enveloped  in  a  leathery  tunic. 

The  acorn  barnacles  {liatunidcp  ;  see  BaiJaxis)  are  always 
provided  with  calcareous  valves,  which  are  directly  attached 
to  sonu»  foreign  object  without  the  intervention  of  a  stalk. 
The  valves  on  the  free  surface  can  be  opened  and  the  feet 
iirotruded  to  obtain  the  food.  Some  forms  have  strange 
habitats:  thus  Tubicinella  occurs  in  the  skin  of  sharks,  Coro- 
tiiila  on  whales,  and  CheUniiihia  on  the  tortoise-shell  turtle. 
The  more  common  forms  encrust  rocks,  piles,  etc.,  between 
and  below  tide  marks. 

The  root  barnacles  (Rliizonphaln)  afford  wonderful  in- 
stances of  Deuexer.wiox  ((/.  r.).  Thus  in  their  youngstagi'S 
they  are  free-swimming,  and  much  like  the  young  of  other 
Kntoiiiostraca.  They  soon  become  attached  io  the  abdomen 
of  crabs,  and  then  graduallv  lose  their  eyes,  legs,  abdomen, 
and  alimentary  canal  and  degenerate  into  a  double-walled 
sac.  From  one  side  grows  out  a  root-like  process  which 
penetrates  the  bodv  of  the  crab,  branching  between  the  vis- 
cera and  muscles.  'Through  this  the  lluids  of  the  host  are  ab- 
sorbed and  used  as  food  by  the  parasite.  The  body  becomes 
convertiil  into  a  mere  sac 'of  eggs,  the  space  between  its  two 
walls  serving  as  a  brood-chamber.  J.  S.  Kixosley. 

Cir'riis  (plu.  Cirri)  [Lat..  curl,  lock,  fringe] :  in  botany, 
a  tendril,  a  spiral  and  filiform  appendage  of  climbing  plants. 
It  twines  around  such  objects  as  occur  in  the  vicinity,  and 
thus  obtains  support  for  the  stem,  which  is  too  weak  to  sup- 
port itself  in  an  erect  position.  The  cirrus  is  a  modified 
leaf,  or  in  some  cases  is  an  elongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf. 

In  a  meteorological  classification  of  clouds,  a  thin  fleecy 
cloud  floating  in  the  sky  at  a  great  elevation,  and  called 
mare's  tail,  or  curl<doud.    See  Clouds. 

Cis :  a  Latin  preposition  meaning  "on  this  side  ;  is 
often  pri'fixed  to  the  mimes  of  rivers  or  mountains  to  form 
adjectives:  as  Cisalpine,  "  on  this  side  of  the  .\lps";  Cis- 
padane.  "on  this  side  of  the  Po."  These  terms  are  used 
with  reference  to  Home. 
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Cisal'pine  Bepnblic:  an  Italian  state,  founded  by  Xa- 
jioleon  Bonaparte  in  1797,  and  recognized  by  Austria  in  the 
Treaty  of  Cam])o  Forinio.  It  inclu<led  Lonibardy.  tlie  Vene- 
tian territory  W.  of  the  Adige,  the  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara  and  Komagna,  the  duc-hy  of  ^lodena,  Mantua,  Ro- 
vigo.  etc.,  covering  an  area  of  over  16.000  sq.  miles,  with  a 
population  of  3.50<).000.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1799, 
but  regained  by  Bonaparte  in  1800.  It  received  the  name 
of  Italian  Republic  in  .Ian.,  1802,  and  chose  Bonaparte  as 
president.  In  Mar..  1805,  it  became  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  Napoleon  as  king  and  Eugene  Beauharnais  as  viceroy, 
and  it  continued  as  such  till  1814,  when  its  territories  were 
divided. 

Ciscaiica'sia :  one  of  the  two  general  divisions  of  Cau- 
casia. Area.  86.030  sq.  miles.  It  contains  the  government 
of  Sta\Topol  and  territories  of  Kuban  and  Terek.  Pop. 
2,673,601. 

Cisco:  town  (founded  in  1881):  Eastland  CO.,  Tex.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  3-G);  on  Tex. 
Cent,  and  Tex.  and  Pac.  R.  Rs. :  155  miles  from  Waco. 
Cisco  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  great  undeveloped 
coal  and  iron  belt  of  Texas,  in  a  fine  farming  and  stock- 
raising  region.  Here  is  a  large  nursery  for  Southern  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  ice-factory,  roller-mills,  cotton-gins,  and 
water-works.  Fine  building-stone  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1890^  1,063;  (1893)  estimated,  1,560. 

Editoe  of  "  RorxD-rp." 

Cisleitha'nia :  since  1867  the  usual,  though  not  official, 
collective  name  of  that  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy which  is  situated  this  side  (as  viewed  from  Vienna)  of 
the  river  Leitha.  It  embraces  all  the  German  crown  lands, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Galieia,  and  the  Bukovina ;  in  general,  all 
the  provinces  not  appertaining  to  the  Hungarian  crown.  See 
Traxsleithaxia. 

Cis'padane  Republic :  a  former  state  of  Italy  ;  was  or- 
ganized by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  in  1796.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Po  (ane.  Padtis).  and 
comprised  Modena.  Reggia.  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  In  1797 
it  was  n:8rged  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

Cis'platiue  Rppnblic  and  Province  :  See  Uruguay. 

Cis'rheiiaiie  Republic  :  a  name  selected  in  1797  for  the 
projected  confederation  of  the  German  towns  situated  W.  of 
the  Rhine.  The  ()ri)ject  was  not  carried  into  execution,  be- 
cause the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  transferred  the  entire  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France. 

Cissam'pelos  [Gr.  Kura-afnrfXos.  a  plant  which  climbs  like 
the  ivy  (ici£r<r(iF).  and  lias  fruit  like  the  vine  (OiUireXos)] :  a  genus 
of  woody  climbing  plants  of  the  Moonseed  family  (Menisper- 
mncere),  natives  of  tropical  regions  in  both  liemispheres.  It 
is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  species  C.  pareira,  a  na- 
tive of  Brazil,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  a  common  adul- 
terant of  the  drug  known  as  Pareira  Brava  {g.  i:). 

Cissey,  se~e'say',  Erxest  Loms  Octave,  de :  general  and 
senator ;  b.  in  Paris.  Dec.  23,  1810 ;  educated  at  school  of  St.- 
Cyrl830;  distinguished  himself  in  Algiers  and  the  Crimea; 
became  a  general  of  division  1SG3 ;  shared  in  the  events  at- 
tending the  investiture  and  capitulation  of  Metz ;  served 
against  the  Commune  in  the  siege  of  Paris  in  Mar.  and 
Apr.,  1871 ;  was  Minister  of  War  from  Julv,  1871,  to  Aug,, 
1876.     I),  in  Paris,  June  15,  1882. 

Cis'soid  of  IM'ocleS  [cirsoid  is  from  Gr.  Kio-<ro€iS^s,  ivy- 
like;  Kiir(r6s.  ivy  +  elSos,  appearance]  :  a  curve  invented  by 
the  Alexandrian  mathematician  Diodes,  with  a  view  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or 
the  insertion  of  two  mean  proportion.als  between  two  given 
straight  lines.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  jiedal  of  a  jiarab- 
ola  with  respect  to  the  vertex ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  which  rolls  upcm  an  equal 
parabola,  so  that  corres|)nnding  points  of  the  curves  al- 
ways coincide  with  their  point  of  contact.  It  is  also  the  in- 
verse of  a  paraljola  with  ri'spect  to  its  vertex. 

Cistercians,  or  liernardines  [Cistercian  is  from  OV 
ierchim,  the  modern  Cileaux,  formerly  Cisteaux,  in  Cote- 
d'Or,  France,  160  miles  S,  E.  of  Paris,  the  site  of  their  first 
abbey]:  an  order  of  monks  and  nuns,  established  in  101)8 
by  Robert  of  Champagne,  who  had  been  abbot  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  in  the  forest  of  Molesme,  but  who,  de- 
siring a  stricter  rule,  induced  twenty  of  his  monks  to  ac- 
company liim,  and  they  chose  a  desert  spot  given  over  to 
wild  beasts  and  overgrown  with  brambles  for  their  site. 
The  next  year  Robert  returned  to  Molesme,  and  the  remain- 


ing monks  became  discouraged,  for,  notwithstanding  the  vig- 
orous administration  of  Stephen  Harding,  who  is  esteemed 
the  second  founder  of  the  order,  it  did  not  flourish.  Its 
austerities  repelled  and  many  considered  them  too  severe. 
But  they  were  the  attraction  which  in  lllo  induced  Ber- 
XARD  \q.  J'.),  son  of  a  Burgu7idian  nobleman,  and  thirty  com- 
panions to  join  it.  The  rank  and  size  of  the  company  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  Bernard  soon  gave  the  order  fame.  It 
was  necessary  in  two  years  to  send  Bernard  forth  to  found 
a  new  monastery,  which  was  established  at  Clairveaux.  In- 
side of  forty  years  there  were  500  abbeys  of  the  order,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  1,800.  The  Cistercians  originally  wore  a 
brown  habit,  but  Stephen  Harding  adopted  a  white  one,  at 
the  alleged  suggestion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  he 
solemnly  dedicated  the  order.  They  were  addicted  to  con- 
templation, and  so  chose  "  lonely  valleys  and  sequestered 
nooks  '■  for  their  sites.  They  slept  little"  and  worked  hard ; 
fasted  from  Sept.  14  to  Easter;  never  ate  meat,  fish,  eggs  or 
grease,  and  rarely  used  milk.  Their  churches  were  notice- 
al)ly  bare.  They  had  seventy-five  monasteries  and  twenty- 
five  nunneries  in  England  when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the 
monasteries.  The  ruins  of  their  abbeys  at  Furness,  Tin- 
tern,  and  Woburn  in  England,  and  the  still  more  famous 
ruins  at  Jlelrose  in  Scotland,  attest  their  greatness.  But 
the  order  is  now  practically  dead.  S.  M.  J. 

Cistern  [from  Lat.  cisterna,  subterranean  reservoir,  de- 
riv.  of  cista.  box];  a  tank  constructed  for  holding  water. 
Wliere  the  supply  of  water  is  uncertain,  or  where  rain-water 
is  used,  every  house  requires  a  cistern.  A  cistern  in  the  top 
of  the  house  is  usually  constructed  of  wood,  and  generally 
holds  less  than  1,000  gallons,  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  a 
family  only  two  or  three  days.  Larger  cisterns  are  exca- 
vated in  the  earth,  and  have  masonry  walls  which  are  ce- 
mented. The  cylindrical  form  is  the  best,  as  the  earth  ex- 
cavation and  the  amount  of  masonry  are  then  the  least  for 
a  given  capacity.  Cistern  water  collected  from  the  rainfall 
is  usually  good  if  the  roof  be  thoroughly  clean  before  the 
water  is  allowed  to  be  admitted  and  if  the  cistern  itself  be 
emptied  and  scrubbed  once  a  year.  A  cistern  should  not 
be  placed  within  20  feet  of  a  cesspool,  and  it  is  better  if 
the  distance  between  them  is  greater  yet.  Charcoal  is  often 
thrown  into  cisterns  under  the  idea  that  the  water  will  be 
rendered  purer,  but  its  utility  is  doubtful  unless  api)lied  va. 
the  shape  of  a  mechanical  filter  connected  with  the  pump. 

Mansfield  JIerriman, 

Cistus:  the  rock-roses;  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
family  Cistncew  ;  comprises  several  species  which  are  natives 
of  the  Levant  and  Southern  Europe,  and  are  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  Cistus  creticus  and  a  few 
others  yield  the  resinous  balsamic  substance  called  gum 
lahdanum.  The  cistus  of  the  English  poets  is  the  rock-cist 
(HeUanthemiim).  a  genus  of  which  there  are  four  lii'itish 
and  several  American  species. 

Citadel ;  an  especially  strong  part  of  a  fortress,  as  in  a 
fortified  town  :  a  separately  inclosed  and  defended  place, 
which  may  be  held  after  the  surrender  of  the  rest  of  the 
place.  Thus  when  William  III.  of  England  besieged  Na- 
mur  in  1695.  the  town  surrendered  Aug.  4,  after  a  month's 
siege,  but  the  citailel  had  to  be  besieged  separately,  and  did 
not  surrender  until  Sept.  1.  and  after  an  assault  had  been 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

Citation,  in  law;  1.  A  summons  issued  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  directing  a  person  to  appear  before 
it.  The  service  of  the  citation  gives  the  court  jurisdiction 
over  the  parties  cited  or  summoned.  The  citation  is  chiefly 
used  in  England  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  the 
V.  S.  in  surrogate  or  probate  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  cor- 
responds in  part  to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
practice  on  writs  of  error.  2.  A  reference  to  precedents  or 
authorities  in  support  of  a  proposition  of  law.        F.  S.  A. 

Citeanx,  formerly  Cisteanx,  see  to  (ane.  Cisfercium) :  a 
hamlet  of  France,  in  Cote-d'Or;  about  10  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Dijon  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  o-II).  Here  was  a  celebrated 
monastery  of  the  Cistercian  order  founded  in  1098.  Re- 
mains of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  monastery  are 
still  visible.     See  Cistercians. 

Cithaj'ron  (in  Gr.  KiBcupuii'),  Monnt,  now  Elatea :  a  fa- 
mous mountain-range  of  Greece;  on  the  boundary  between 
Attica  and  Beeotia  ;  was  covered  with  forests.  The  highest 
summit  rises  4.620  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  ancient  classical  poets. 
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C'itli'iira  (in  (Jr.  mflopa):  a  stringed  musical  instrument 
of  tlie  aiuient  Greeks  and  Koinans:  resembled  a  guitar  or 
Ijarp.  Derived  from  this  word,  or  cognate  with  it,  are  the 
English  guitar,  cilhern,  and  zither, 

Cilicsof  Ucriiifo:  the  six  of  (he  forty-eight  Lcviti<'al  cities 
to  which  thr  involuntary  homicide  might  flee,  and  might  live 
safe  from  the  avenger  of  blood  till  the  death  of  the  high 
|iriest  released  him  from  this  quasi-ca]itivity  (Num.  xxxv.  6, 
1.'!,  ;j4;  Dent.  xix.  1-10;  Josh.  xx.).  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jt)rilan,  as  nearly  as  possible  o|)posite  each  other. 
On  the  east  side:  1,  Bezer,  not  yet  identified:  2,  Kamoth- 
(iilead,  i)rol)ably  Remiun:  3,  Golan,  now  .Inulan.  On  the 
west  side:  1,  Kedesh,  now  Kedes ;  2,  Shcchem,  now  Xabu- 
his;  ;J,  Hebron.  The  road  to  them  was  plaiidy  marked  and 
kept  open.     There  is  no  biblical  instance  of  their  use. 

("itizcii  [.Vnglo-Fr.  cifeseyn,  modified  form  of  Old  Fr. 
rilraiii  (Mod.  Pr.  cttoytn)  :  Ital.  citlndino  :  Span,  cindada- 
w)  <  Eat.  *ciritata  litis,  a  dcriv.  of  riritns,  i'e|ilacing  cn'is] : 
a  resident  in  a  city;  in  free  states  one  who  has  the  elective 
franchise  and  may  take  part  in  legislative  or  judicial  de- 
liberations. In  the  Greek  city-states  and  in  early  Rome  citi- 
zenship was  restricted  at  the  outset  to  members  of  certain  old 
houses  (/)A»//(f',<7e;i/es),  whicli  seem  to  represent  the  earlier 
clans  that  foumled  the  state,  perhaps  by  invasion  and  con- 
i|Uest.  These  houses  gradually  lost  tlieir  predominance.  The 
Ml  her  free  inliabitants  of  the  city  were  first  admitted  to  the 
same  private  rights  as  the  ruling  class,  and  finally  to  full  po- 
litical and  religious  equality.  The  householil.  not  the  clan, 
became  the  basis  of  the  state.  All  free  member.*  of  a  citizen 
farailv  were  citizens ;  not  only  the  wife  and  the  children  born 
in  wedlock,  but  the  adopted  child  and  the  enfnmchised  slave, 
>ince  the  latter  as  "  client "'  was  still  a  memlier  of  the  family. 

With  the  extension  of  Ronum  power  the  area  of  Ronuin 
litizenship  was  gradually  widened.  It  was  conferred  upon 
I  he  leading  families  in  friendly  cities,  and  later  upon  whole 
comnmnities.  liefore  the  end  of  the  republic  nearly  all  the 
Italians  were  citizens,  not  merely  of  their  own  municipali- 
ties but  of  Rome.  Roman  citizenship,  however,  was  still 
regarded  as  urban,  not  imperial.  Ejich  new  citizen  family 
was  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Roman  wards  (Irilmit).  and  the 
citizen's  political  rights  could  be  exercised  only  at  Rome. 

The  chief  value  of  citizenship  in  the  ancient  w<irld  lay  in 
the  fact  that  all  private  rights  w^^re  "  civil  "  rights  ;  thai  the 
non-citizen  had  no  rights.  He  enjoyed  legal  [iroteetion  only 
through  the  mediation  of  a  citizen  or  through  treaty.  In 
the  development  of  the  Roman  world-state  this  principle 
was  modified:  at  first,  by  granting  to  favored  allies  a  lim- 
ited, non-political  citizenship;  and,  finally,  by  working  out 
for  all  the  sidijects  of  Rome  a  new  body  of  law  (Jii.if/enlium), 
which  gave  amjile  protection  to  person  an<l  property.  (See 
Roman'  Eaw.)  A1  the  end  of  the  repul)lic  the  chief  value  of 
Roniiin  citizenshi]!  lay  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  citizens 
in  criminal  procedure.  Under  the  empire,  when  citizens 
were  st  rippeil,  first,  of  all  political  rights,  ami  afterward  of  all 
special  privileges,  citizenship  lost  all  value.  Its  extension 
by  Caracalla  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world 
had  only  the  cITect  of  making  certain  special  taxes  general. 

JIunicipal  citizenship  remained  of  impoiiance  because  of 
the  burdens  it  imjiosed.  It  was  ac(|uired  l>y  birth,  by  natu- 
ralization, and  by  residence.  He  who  was  by  birth  a  citizen 
^■f  one  town  and  by  residence  a  citizen  of  another  had  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  both. 

Citizdl :  in  modern  law,  a  jierson  who  owes  an  inde- 
feasible allegiance  to  a  state  or  nation,  and  who  is  en- 
titled to  certain  rights  and  privileges  which  api>ertain  to 
freemen.  This  view  prevailed  at  a  date  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Rodin  (a.  u.  1.")7G).  who  defines  a  citizen  to  be  "a  free 
subject  holiling  of  the  sovereignty  of  another  man."  (Knol- 
les's  translation,  A.  I).  ItiOO.)  Citizenship,  in  this  sense,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  elective  franchise  or  the 
holding  of  offices  of  government.  Children,  the  insane,  and 
the  non-voting  classes  in  general  are  citizens.  The  same 
writer  sjiys:  "They  are  to  be  called  citizens  that  enjoy  the 
rights  ami  privilege's  of  the  state.  This  is  to  be  uiider- 
.stood  iiccording  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  every  one; 
the  nolili's  as  nobles,  the  connnons  as  commons,  the  W'omen 
anil  children  in  like  case  according  unto  the  age,  .sex,  and 
condition,  an<l  deserts  of  every  one  of  them.  ...  It  may 
lie  well  said  that  special  privileges  make  not  a  man  a  citi- 
zen, but  the  nuitual  obligution  of  the  sovereign  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  whom,  for  the  faith  and  obeisance  he  receiveth.  lie 
oweth  justice,  counsel,  aid,  and  protection  which  is  not  (hie 
unto  strangers." 


The  subject  may  be  further  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  divisions:  1.  The  mode  of  becoming  a  citi- 
zen ;  II.  The  obligations,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen with  special  reference  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

1. — 1.  The  leading  lutMle  of  ac(|uiring  citizenship  is  by 
birth  in  the  country  or  under  a  state  of  allegiance.  Birth 
in  the  country  confers  citizenship  without  reference  to  the 
citizenshi))  of  the  parent,  who  at  the  moment  of  birth  owes 
at  least  a  local  allegiance,  ami.  though  an  alien,  is  tempo- 
rarily a  subject,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  ambassadors 
and  ministers.  This  rule  would  apply  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
case  of  persons,  though  in  a  foi-eign  country,  who  were  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  as  their  allegiance  would  be  due  to  the 
U.  S.  On  this  same  principle  the  children  of  U.  S.  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  born  abroad  are  citizens. 

2.  A  more  difficult  question  is  u.s  to  the  citizenship  in  the 
U.  S.  of  children  born  abroad  of  U.  S.  parentage.  It 
should  be  noted  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  alle- 
giance is  twofold — perpetual  and  local.  When  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  S.  goes  to  a  foreign  country,  he  can  not  by  his 
own  act  put  off  his  citizenship.  He  is  still  subject  to  laws 
of  his  own,  and  can,  according  to  modern  views,  still  be 
governed  by  its  criminal  legislation.  "  The  power  to  tie 
and  bind  the  subject  can  not  be  tied  down  to  places."  It 
would  .seem  on  principle  that  as  the  mutual  obligation 
from  which  citizenshiji  springs  still  exists,  his  child  would 
still  be  a  citizen,  though  not  born  within  the  tei-ritory  of 
the  state  to  wliich  allegiance  is  due.  Lord  T5acon.  who 
would  naturally  look  upon  this  subject  with  the  eye  of  a 
jihilosopher,  ])lainly  took  this  view.  In  his  famous  argu- 
ment concerning  the  posf  nati  in  the  time  of  King  .lames  I., 
he  said :  "  If  a  man  look  narrowly  into  the  law  on  this 
point,  he  shall  find  a  consequence  tliat  may  seem  at  the  first 
strange,  but  yet  can  not  be  well  avoided;  which  is,  that  if 
divers  families  of  English  men  and  women  plant  themselves 
at  Kouen  or  at  Lisbon,  and  have  issue,  and  their  descend- 
ants do  intermarry  among  themselves,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  blood,  such  descendants  are  naturalized 
to  all  generations,  ior  ever  y  jjunerai  ion  is  still  of  liege  pareiiis, 
and  therefore  naturalized ;  so  as  you  may  have  whole 
tribes  and  lineages  of  EInglish  in  foreign  countries."  (Harg., 
State  Trials,  81.)  If  this  broad  i)roposition  should  be  at- 
tended with  any  evil  consef|uences.  they  could  be  corrected 
by  suitable  legislation.  The  strictly  legal  authorities  are, 
however,  hopelessly  in  confiict.  The  proposition  that  the 
foreign-born  children  of  citizens  are  aliens  is  argued  with 
great  force  and  power  by  Mr.  Horace  Binney  in  his  well- 
known  article  on  the  Aiienii/etui'  of  the  Vhited  States  (2 
Am.  Law  Register,  193,  A.  u.  18.54).  An  outline  of  his 
argument  is  that  there  ai'e  no  early  legal  decisions  affirming 
the  citizenship  of  such  persons,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preamble  to  an  early  statute  on  this  subject  (2.5  Ed.  III., 
Stat.  2)  of  the  year  1350.  the  language  of  te.xt -writers,  such 
as  Lord  Coke.  .lenkins,  and  Bhickstone.  the  expressions  of 
authors  of  digests,  such  as  Couiyns  and  Mr.  Bacon,  all 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  in  question  are  aliens. 
The  argument  is  legal  and  based  upon  authorities,  and  does 
not  enter  into  Ihe  |)hilosophy  of  the  suljjcct  as  depending 
on  the  doctrines  of  allegiance.  Opposed  to  this  view  of 
Mr.  Binney  is  a  carefully  considered  case  in  the  New  York 
courl  of  appeals  (Ludlam  v.s.  Ludlain,  26  Kcw  York  R., 
350).  This  ca.se  maintains  that  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  III., 
ell.  2,  above  referred  to,  was  sim|)ly  an  affirmation  of  al- 
rejuly  existing  law,  and  that  the  common  law  proceeds  solely 
upon  the  doctrine  of  allegiance,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  locality  and  place,  and  can  not  be  confined  wilhm 
boundaries.  It  holds  that  the  true  test  of  the  allegiance  of 
the  child  is  parentage,  tliat  it  is  transmitted  from  the  father 
to  the  chilli,  and  that,  accordingly,  Ihe  state  may  claim 
allegiance  from  the  children  of  its  citizens  wherever  Ijorn. 
These  doctrines  are  supported  by  a  reference  to  Calvin's 
Case,  7  Coke  R.,  1,  in  the  sixth  year  of  James  I„  and  other 
authorities.  The  doctrine  of  this  case  appears  to  be  based 
on  sound  principles  of  political  philosophy,  whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  result  of  the  legal  decisions.  The  dis- 
cussions of  this  .subject  l)y  various  writers  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  enactment  liy  Congress  in  Feb.,  1855: 
"  I'ersons  heretofore  born,  or  hereafter  to  be  born,  out  of  the 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  whose  fathers  were  or 
shall  be  at  the  time  of  their  birtii  citizens  of  the  U.  S., 
shall  be  deemed  and  considered,  ami  are  hereby  declared  to 
be,  citizens  of  the  U.  S. :  Provided,  liowever,  that  the  rights 
of  eitizeiisliip  shall  not  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers 
never  resided  in  the  U,  S."    If  the  theory  of  Mr.  Binney  be 
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correct,  this  statute  conferred  citizenship  where  it  did  not 
before  exist ;  if  that  of  Ludlam  vs.  Ludlam  be  sound,  then 
it  restricted  the  rights  of  the  foreign-born  descendants  of 
citizens,  perhaps  unnecessarily. 

3.  Citizenship  hy  Naturalization. — An  alien  may  be  made 
a  citizen  by  the  act  of  a  state  or  a  nation  co-operating  with 
his  own  act.  Sometimes  this  citizenship  is  complimentary 
or  honorary:  usually  it  is  attended  with  true,  or  intended, 
renunciation  of  foreign  citizenship.  The  question  thus  re- 
curs whetlier  a  person  can  by  his  own  act  ]nit  off  liis  citi- 
zenship. The  doctrine  of  tlie  common  law  was  that  natural- 
born  subjects  can  not  be  absolved  from  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign  without  his  consent.  At  one  time  the  courts  of  the 
U.  S.  asserted  the  same  doctrine.  But  Congress  has  enacted 
that  expatriation  is  a  natural  right  of  all  persons.  Eng- 
land no  longer  insists  on  the  doctrine  of  indelible  alle- 
giance. The  tlieory  formerly  held  was  this  :  the  tie  of  alle- 
giance creates  reciprocal  rights  and  duties ;  the  state  can  not 
rightfully  discard  tlie  citizen  without  Just  cause  of  forfeit- 
ure, nor  can  the  citizen  repudiate  his  obligations  to  the  state 
without  its  consent.  Assuming  that  mutual  agreement  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  relation  of  sovei-eign  and  citizen, 
the  more  difficult  (piestion  is  whether  the  agreement  of 
dissolution  can  be  inferred  from  the  prolonged  absence  of 
the  citizen,  coupled  with  foreign  naturalization,  and  the 
failure  of  the  state,  after  notice,  to  reclaim  him.  The  bet- 
ter opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  there  must  be  some 
alfirmative  act  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
which  tlie  allegiance  is  due,  though  there  are  weighty  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary.  For  the  purpose  of  settling  perplex- 
ing and  irritating  questions  that  frequently  arise,  the  U.  S. 
have  entered  into  treaties  of  naturalization  with  a  number 
of  foreign  powers.  (For  details,  see  Xaturalization.)  Nat- 
uralization may  take  place  either  by  a  mere  law  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  sucli  as  that  which  provides  that  every  alien 
woman  who  marries  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  a  citizen,  or  it  may  occur  in  special  in- 
stances atKrmative  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  be 
naturalized.  In  the  U.  .S.  the  power  to  naturalize  is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  Congress  by  a  provision  in  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. There  is  an  important  provision  concerning  citi- 
zenship in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion as  follows :  "  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
IT.  S.,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside."  The  pre- 
cise effect  of  this  provision  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  judi- 
cial decision.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  should  not  be 
construed  by  implication  to  deprive  any  person  of  citizen- 
ship who  would  possess  it  by  common  law,  such  as  the 
children  of  ambassadors  or  other  citizens  born  abroad. 
The  ninth  amendment  would  lead  to  this  conclusion  :  "  The 
enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people."  Citizenship  at  present,  as  will  be  shown  hei-eafter, 
leads  to  important  rights  and  privileges,  of  which  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deprive  any  one  entitled  to  them.  The  words 
"subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S."  would  exclude 
from  citizenslup  tlie  cliildren  of  foreign  public  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Indian  tribes,  though  Indians  born  out  of 
the  tribal  organizations  would  seem  to  be  citizens.  Alien 
Chinese  can  not  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  but 
a  child  l)orn  of  Chinese  parents  within  the  limits  and  juris- 
diction of  tlie  V.  .S.  is  a  citizen. 

Interesting  (piestions  concerning  citizenship  arise  in  case 
of  the  union  of  two  separate  nations,  or  of  the  division  of 
a  single  nation  into  two  separate  states.  The  first  of  these 
cases  was  discussed  with  much  acuteness  and  learning 
when  Scotland  and  I'^ngland  were  united  under  James  I. ; 
the  second  has  liecn  extensively  considered  by  the  courts, 
both  in  (treat  Britain  and  in  the  U.  S.,  in  connection  with 
the  latter"s  indepeii<lence.  Calvin's  case  (7  Coke's  Re- 
ports), the  leailing  Englisli  authority  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, declared  that  the  post  nati  (persons  born  after  tlie 
union)  of  Scotland  were  natural-born  subjects,  and  could 
inherit  lands  in  England.  In  respect  to  the  result  of  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  opinions  dilfer  as  to  the  time  when 
the  separation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  became 
comiilete,  though  they  substantially  agree  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  division.  'I'lie  U.  S.  view  "is,  that  the  separation 
took  )dace  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776; 
the  British,  that  it  was  consummated  at  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  l7'M.'i.  Accordingly,  a  person  born  in  Great  Britain  be- 
fore July  4,  1776,  who  did  not  reside  in  the  U.  S.  after  that 
date,  became,  as  to  the  U.  S.,  an  alien,  as  well  as  all  his  de- 


scendants. The  effect  of  this  rule  is  not  to  work  a  forfeit- 
ure of  vested  rights,  and  the  real  estate  owned  by  a  former 
citizen  continued  to  be  vested  in  him,  though  he  could 
not,  after  the  day  named,  acquire  an  indefeasible  title  to 
land. 

II. — The  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  concerning 
citizenship  have  assumed  great  importance,  growing  out  of 
the  controversies  concerning  the  legal  condition  or  status  of 
persons  of  African  descent.  The  Constitution  as  originally 
adopted  made  no  provision  concerning  citizens  of  the  U.  S"., 
except  an  incidental  direction  that  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Executive  should  be  such  citizens.  There 
were,  however,  distinct  clauses  concerning  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  several  States,  such  as 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  shall  extend  to  contro- 
versies between  a  State  and  a  citizen  of  another  State,  and 
between  citizens  of  different  States,  iind  that  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  This  last  clause  has 
led  to  much  judicial  discussion,  some  points  of  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter.  Under  the  clause  which  provided 
that  the  judicial  power  should  extend  to  controversies  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  the  question  arose  in  the 
now  famous  case  of  Scott  vs.  Sandford  (19  Howard's  Re- 
ports, 39),  whether  an  emancipated  Negro  could  be  consid- 
ered as  a  "  citizen  of  a  State " ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
he  could  not  be  so  regarded,  and  accordingly  that  he 
could  not  maintain  an  action  on  that  basis  in  the  Federal 
courts.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  other  constitutional  provision  respecting 
privileges  and  immunities.  The  division  of  public  opinion 
occasioned  by  this  decision,  and  the  desire  to  settle  by  a. 
positive  rule  the  condition  of  the  slaves  emancipated  by  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  colored  race  in  general,  led  to  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments,  the  provisions  of  wliich  are  now  to  be 
considered,  as  far  as  they  affect  citizenship.  AU  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  are  declared  to  be  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  "  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  U.S.";  and  also  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  U.  S.  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude."  Though  the  condition  of  the  colored 
race  led  to  these  amendments,  their  constniction  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  words 
are  here  used  as  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution — "  privileges 
and  immunities" — except  that  they  are  here  declared  to 
belong  to  "citizens  of  the  U.  S.,"  while  there  they  appertain 
to  "citizens  of  each  Slate"  in  reference  to  the  "several 
States."  The  meaning  of  the  words  "  privileges  and  immu- 
nities'" in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  has  been,  as  already- 
stated,  much  considered.  They  have  been  held  to  nieaa 
such  privileges,  etc.,  as  are  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  se- 
curity to  life  and  liberty,  the  right  to  acquire  property,  to- 
have  access  to  courts  of  justice,  and  freedom  to  pursue  and 
obtain  happiness  and  safety,  with  such  restrictions  as  are 
necessary  to  the  public  good,  ^yhatever  guarantees  upon 
these  points  a  State  accords  to  its  own  citizens,  it  must, 
extend  to  citizens  of  other  States.  But  the  Constitution 
before  the  amendments  gave  no  directions  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  a  State  should  treat  its  own  citizens,  except  in  a  few 
specially  marked  instances,  such  as  the  prohiliition  to  pass 
bills  of  attainder  and  ex-post  facto  laws.  In  other  re- 
spects the  State  was  left  to  its  own  action  toward  its  people. 
Lnderthe  amendments  there  is  provision  made  for  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A  momen- 
tous question  now  arises:  Does  this  provision  trench  on  the 
great  power  which  has  all  along  been  vested  in  each  State 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  own  citizens  f  Does  Congress 
under  it  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  once  exclusive 
field  of  State  legislation  and  the  domain  of  State  constitu- 
tions, and  to  override  all  its  action  as  to  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  K  This  question  came  up  for  careful 
consii lend  ion  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the 
very  important  case  of  the  Biilr/iers'  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion vs.  T/ie  Crescent  City  Lin'  Stock  Company  (a.  d.  1872). 
The  State  of  Louisiana  had  granted  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  latter  company  to  engage  in  the  business  of  slaughter- 
ing cattle  witliin  a  certain  district,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  It  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  had 
lieen  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  who  were  by  the 
act  prohibited  from  following  it,  that  the  law  created  a 
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monopoly,  thai  its  exi'lusiveness  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to  this  |)ro- 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  It  was,  however,  consid- 
ered by  the  court  that  there  is  now  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  citizens  of  a  State — that 
there  may  he  persons  of  the  former  class  wlio  are  not 
niemhers  of  the  hitler,  and  that  the  conslitutional  amend- 
ment is  solely  applicable  lo  j>rivilei;es  and  imnuinities  of 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  as  xiich  :  and  that  accordingly  the 
clause  does  not  refer  to  such  regulations  as  the  .State  may 
make  for  its  own  citizens,  though  t  lu'y  may  also  fill  the  char- 
acter of  citizens  of  the  V.  S.  If  it  be  asked  what  scope 
there  is  in  this  construction  for  the  anu-ndrnent,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  court  dfws  not  seek  to  lay  down  any  ab- 
stract n\\e  on  the  subject,  and  will  decide  cpiestions  as  they 
arise.  Some  instances  of  its  application  may  Ix^  suggested, 
such  as  the  right  to  visit  the  seat  of  government  to  assert  a 
claim  or  to  seek  its  protection ;  to  freely  approach  its  sea- 
j)orts,  sub-treasuries,  land-offices,  and  courts  of  justice;  to 
be  protected  on  the  high  seas:  to  a.ssemble  and  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances;  to  invoke  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpitu;  and  freely  to  change  the  residence 
from  one  State  to  another.  These  appertain  to  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  in  general.  It  was  decided  by  the  same  coml  that 
a  claim  to  practice  law  in  a  State  by  one  of  its  citizens 
(Jlrs.  Hradwell)  did  not  come  within  the  phrase  '"privileges 
and  immunities"  of  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  all  who  de.sire  to  see  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  between  the  general  government  and  the  States  prop- 
erly preserved  that  the  court  was  able  to  see  its  way  eh'ar 
to  a  somewhat  rigorous  constniction  of  the  clauses  of  this 
amendment.  The  elfect  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  has 
not  been  settled  by  tlie  courts,  but  its  object  is  well  known. 
It  of  course  abrogates  all  .State  law  or  constitutional  pro- 
visions creating  distinctions  among  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  based  upon  race  and 
color,  and  for  ever  prevents  the  inti'oduction  of  them  either 
through  the  action  of  the  States  or  the  general  Government. 
The  right  of  citizensliip  under  the  U.  S.  Government  is  ilif- 
fcreiit  from  that  under  the  Stale.  (Slniiyhli'r-Jioiise  caxes, 
li;  Wdllure,  JO.)  The  U.  S.  and  State  Goverimients  being 
distinct  from  each  other,  each  has  citizens  of  its  own  whose 
rights  within  its  jurisdiction  it  is  bound  to  protect.  The 
right  to  vote  is  not  a  necessjiry  incident  of  citizenship. 

Kevised  by  Hexrv  AVadk  Kooebs. 

('ithilinii.  or  ritlaliiiat/iii:  See  Ci'itl.\hua. 

Citric  .\ci<l  [cifn'r  is  from  Lat.  citrus,  citron  ;  Gr.  xtTpov] : 
an  acid  which  occurs  very  widely  distributed  in  nature  in 
many  kinds  of  fruit,  as  well  as  in  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
some  plants.  It  is  fi>und  alone  or  with  little  malic  acid,  as 
the  uncombined  acid,  in  lemons  and  craid>erries.  Together 
with  malic  acid  it  is  found  in  gooseberries  and  huckleber- 
ries. Further,  it  occurs  in  sugar  beets,  in  tobacco,  in  acorns, 
and  in  tlie  spring  sap  of  grape-vine.s.  It  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  from  lemon  juice.  This  is  allowed  to  ferment, 
then  neutralized  with  lime,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the 
calcium  citrate  decomposed  with  sulphuric  aciil.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  lemons  yield  5  lb.  of  citric  acid. 

t'itrilio:  See  (Ji  AUTZ. 

ritrine  Ointment :  See  Mekclrv,  Mkuicinal  Uses  of. 

Citron  [via  Fr.  from  L.  citrus  =  Gr.  xlrpov] :  fruit  of  Cit- 
rus medira.  one  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  now  held  by  most 
botanists  to  belong  to  the  same  natural  species  as  the  lemon 
and  the  sour  lime.  The  species  was  luimed  medica  by  Lin- 
na-us  upon  the  supposition  that  it  came  from  Media,  but  its 
origin  is  now  traced  mucli  farther  east.  The  fr\dt  is  like  an 
exaggerated  lemon  and  covered  with  prominent  humps.  It 
sometimes  weighs  several  pounds.  The  rind  is  very  aromat- 
ic, and  is  used  for  the  making  of  conserves.  The  mildly 
aeiil  juice  is  employed  in  the  flavoring  of  licpiors.  The  cit- 
ron nuvkcs  a  haiulsome  snudl  tree,  with  oblong  or  oval, 
acute,  and  short-pctioled  leaves,  the  petiole  being  either 
winged  or  wingless.  The  name  citron  is  also  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  watermelon,  the  rind  of  which  is  used,  like  that  of 
tlie  true  citron,  for  preserves.  This  watermelon  is  charac- 
terized by  a  medium-sized,  very  hard,  inedible  fruit,  which 
has  a  small  and  firm  white  core'.  This  fruit  thrives  through- 
out t  he  U.  S. 

CilronoI'la  (Fr.  citrone.lle) :  a  perfume  prepared  from 
the  Jlclissii  ofifinalis,  or  common  IJai.m  (g.  v.);  also  a  liq- 
uid prepared  in  Barbados  from  the  rind  of  the  citron,  and 
used  in  France  for  flavoring  the  best  brandies.     The  name 


citronelle  is  also  given  in  France  to  the  common  southern- 
wood (Artemisia  abmtannm).  The  term  citronella  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  applied  by  perfumers  at  present  to  an  oil  ex- 
portefl  from  Ceylon.  It  is  the  product  of  Amlropogon  schm- 
nantltus,  a  kind  of  gra.ss. 

Citron-melon :  See  WATERMEr.ox. 

Citrns,  kit'roos,  but  more  commonly  sifrQs  [f.at.,  from 
Gr.  Kirpov.  citron,  Ktrpta.  citron  tree] :  a  genus  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family  Rutacea;  natives  of  tropical 
India,  but  long  cultivated  in  all  warm  climates.  Few  spe- 
cies are  now  recognized  by  nu)st  botanists,  but  these  have 
given  rise  to  many  strongly  marked  varieties,  which  by  .some 
are  regarded  as  species.  The  orange,  (J.  nurantium,  the 
lemon,  C.  limonum,  lime,  C.  limeita,  shaddock  or  grape- 
fruit, C.  decumana,  kumquat,  C.  ja/wuica,  and  the  Seville 
or  bitter  orange,  C.  vulgaris,  are  the  commonly  recognized 
species.  The  leaves  of  all  these  species,  while  apparently 
simple,  are  really  compound,  as  shown  by  their  jointed 
petioles.  All  species  abound  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  used 
in  medicine  and  the  manufaiture  of  perfumery.    C.  E.  B. 

Cittadclla,  chit-ta'a-del  laa,  Alko.vso  :  portrait-painter; 
b.  14S7;  pupil  of  Xicolo  di  Puglia  at  Bologna.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  a  new  and  imjiroved  style  of  portrait- 
medallion,  modeling  from  nature.  lie  made  the  portraits 
of  the  contemporary  Medici  and  of  Charles  V.  lie  worked 
in  clay  and  wax  as  well  as  in  color.     I),  in  1.5:!6.     \V.  .1.  S. 

Cittii-dolla-Pieve.  -pec-ay'va^  :  a  town  of  Italy  ;  province 
of  I'ei-ugia  ;  23  miles  W  .  S.  W.  of  city  of  Perugia  (see  map 
of  Italy,  ref.  o-E),  the  native  place  of  the  eminent  painter 
Perugino.     Pop.  8,000. 

Cittii  di  Castel'lo  (anc  Tiberinum) :  a  town  of  Italy; 
province  of  Perugia ;  on  the  Tiber,  about  28  miles  X.  W.  of 
Perugia  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  5-\i).  It  has  a  cathedral, 
several  palatial  mansions,  and  Gothic  structures.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Citta  Vi'Cfllia.  -vek'ke'e-a'a  (i.e.  Old  City):  a  city  of 
Malta:  6  miles  W.  of  Valetta;  on  a  lime.stone  hill  in  which 
extensive  catacoiid)s  were  excavated  at  a  remote  period  (see 
map  of  Italy,  ref.  11-F).  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  ca- 
thedral. It  was  called  Medina  by  the  Saracens,  who  occu- 
pied it  for  some  time.     Pop.  7.000. 

City  [from  O.  Fr.  cite  :  Prov.  eiutatz  :  Ital.  citta  :  Span. 
ciudail  :  Portug.  cidade  <  Lat.  ci'ritas  (civtas),  -ta  tern] :  u 
large  town,  esjiecially  one  incorporated  with  special  privi- 
leges. As  early  as  the  thirteentli  century  the  word  city  was 
applied  in  England  to  important  boroughs  such  as  London 
and  Leeds.  Under  the  Xorman  kings  the  episcopal  sees 
began  to  be  removed  to  the  chief  borough  or  "  city  "  of  the 
dicxese.  as  in  France,  and  the  term  city  came  to  be  used 
specifically  to  designate  a  borough  which  was  the  seat  of  an 
episcopal  see.  and  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.  the  boroughs 
in  which  new  bishoprics  were  established  were  created 
"cities."  This  title  has  been  generally  conferred  on  nearly 
all  the  places  to  which  new  bislioprics  have  been  assigru'd  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  but  a  ninuber  of  boroughs  which 
are  not  e|iiscopal  sees  have  liad  it  confrrrcil  upon  tliem  by 
royal  authority.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  tlie  word  has  had 
a  somewhat  parallel  usage.  In  Canada  a  city  is  a  munici- 
pality of  the  highest  class,  and  is  separated  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  council.  In  the  V.  S.  the  term  is 
specifically  applied  to  municipalities  which  are  governed  by 
a  mavor  and  board  of  aldermen,  or  other  similar  body,  and 
in  wiiich  there  is  no  general  deliberative  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  or  '"  town  council."  In  some  of  the  U.  S.  cities  are 
classified  according  to  their  population  for  purposes  of  legis- 
lation.   See  Municipal  Goverxmext. 

Revised  by  F.  .Sturges  Ai.i.ex. 

City  Island  :  an  island  and  village  situated  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  few  miles  E.  of  New  York  city,  to  which  it  was 
aiuiexed  in  18VI.5  (see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  7-R).  It  has  a 
number  of  the  public  institutions  of  New  York,  and  ship- 
building and  ovstering  industries.  Pop.  (1880)  <J8!);  (18!»0) 
1,206. 

City  Point:  port  of  entry  of  Prince  George  co..  Va.  (for 
location  of  countv.  see  map  of  Virginia,  ref.  6-11):  on  the 
James  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anpomaltox,  10  miles  by 
railroad  E.  N.  E.  of  Petersburg.  This  jioint,  being  a  good 
landing,  was  seized  by  the  troops  under  Gen.  Butler  in  his 
movement  up  the  .lames.  Jlay,  1804,  and  later.  .lune,  1864, 
became  the  headouarters  of  Gen.  Grant  after  his  jiassagc  of 
this  river;  and  uuring  his  subsequent   operations  against 
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Petersburij  and  Richmond  was  the  principal  landing  and 
dopCt  of  supplies  for  his  army.    Pop.  (1880)  484:  (1890)  409. 

Ciiulnd  Bolivar:  See  Bolivar. 

Ciitdiul  de  t'lira  :  See  Cuka. 

Ciiulad  de  las  Casas:  See  San  Cristobal. 

t'iiidad  do  los  Reyes  :  See  Lima. 

Ciiidad  (liiizuian.  or  /apotlan  el  tJraude  :  a  city  in  the 
south  part  of  the  state  of  Jalisco.  Mexico  ;  4,300  feet  above 
the  sea  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  7-F).  Pop.  (1891)  23,205. 
The  place  is  growing  rapidly.  At  present  it  is  reached  by 
diligence  from  Guadalajara.  li.  H.  S. 

Ciiulad  Porflrio  Diaz :  See  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Ciiulad  Real,  thc'e-oo-ila'id'ra'y-aal' :  a  province  of  Spain  ; 
intersected  by  tlie  river  Guadifina,  and  bounded  S.  by  Sierra 
de  Morena.  Area,  7,840  sq.  miles.  Capital,  Ciudad  Real. 
Pop.  (1887)  292,291. 

Ciiulad  Real  (city  of  the  king):  a  town  of  Spain;  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  same  name:  situated  on  a  plain  about 
5  miles  S.  of  the  Guadiana  and  10.5  S.  of  JIadrid  by  rail 
(see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  17-F).  It  has  several  fine  churches, 
monasteries,  and  a  large  hospital  founded  by  Cardinal  Lo- 
renzand.  The  nave  of'the  parish  church  is  a  magnificent 
Gothic  structure.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  coarse 
woolen  fabrics  and  an  annual  mule-fair.  This  town  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ilermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood, 
founded  in  1249  for  the  suppression  of  robbery.   Pop.  13,::S65. 

Ciiulad  Rodrig'O.  -rod-rce'go :  a  fortified  town  of  Spain  : 
on  the  river  Agueda,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge :  about 
90  miles  S.  W.of  Salamanca  (see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  14-D). 
It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  a  citadel.  During  the  Peninsular  war  it  was  considered 
an  important  point  as  a  key  of  Spain  on  the  west.  It  was 
invested  and  taken  by  the  French  general  Massena  in  July, 
1810.  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assaulted  and 
took  this  place,  with  150  guns,  Jan.,  1812.  For  this  achieve- 
ment the  Spanish  Government  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Pop.  (1887)  8,330. 

Ciudad  Victoria:  a  Mexican  city:  capital  of  Tamauli- 
pas  ;  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  (see  map  of  Mex- 
ico, ref.  5-H).  It  is  beautifully  situated,  at  the  base  of  high 
mountains  in  a  rich  and  well-watered  valley.  Sugar-cane  is 
largely  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1889)  8,000,  and  grow- 
ing rapidly.  H.  H.  S. 

Cives :  See  Chives. 

Civet  [from  Fr.  civefte. :  Ital.  zibetto,  from  Arab.  z«in(7]  : 
a  name  applied  to  a  pale-yellow  or  brownish  substance, 
about  the  consistency  of  honey,  secreted  by  the  anal  glands 
of  several  carnivorous  mammals  of  the  genus  Vii'erra  and 
family  Viverrid.e  {q.  v.).  Upon  exposure  to  air  the  civet 
thickens,  acquiring  the  consistency  of  lard,  and  becomes 
darker.  When  pure  it  has  a  strong,  unpleasant  musky  odor, 
but  when  diluted,  say  1  part  of  civet  to  1.000  of  alcohol,  the 
unpleasant  quality  disappears.  It  is  still  in  great  vogue  as 
a  perfume  in  the  East,  but  in  Europe  it  is  used  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  own  odor,  but  because  when  combined  witli 
other  [lerfuraes  it  has  the  property  of  increasing  and  pre- 
serving their  quality.  The  civet  of  commerce  comes  mostly 
from  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  and  the  adjoining 
islands.  It  is  prepared  for  market  by  removing  the  hairs, 
washing,  and  drying.  When  pure  it  is  worth  from  ,f  10  to  $12 
per  ounce,  but,  on  account  of  its  value,  it  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  lard  or  butter.  The  animals  which  furnish  civet 
are  also  known  as  civets,  or  civet-cats.  They  are  kept  in  con- 
finement auil  the  secretion  removed  with  a  small  s|i(«in  once 
or  twice  a  week.  The  most  common  species,  and  most  im|u>r- 
tant  commercially,  is  the  African  civet,  Viverracircf/a.  which 
is  found  from  North  Africa  southward  to  the  latitude  of 
Fernando  Po.  It  is  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  including  tlie 
tail,  and  10  or  12  inches  high.  The  fur  is  ratlutr  harsh,  and 
along  the  center  of  the  back  is  quite  long,  and  can  be  erected 
to  form  a  crest.  The  general  color  is  a  brownish  gray  ;  there 
is  a  dark  line  down  the  center  of  the  back,  aiul  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  marked  with  numerous  rows  of  lilack 
spots.  The  legs  and  greater  portion  of  the  tail  are  black, 
there  is  a  black  patch  aljout  each  eye.  and  two  or  three  black 
stripes  run  oblii|uely  downward  and  backward  from  near 
the  ear.  Th(!  ujiper  lip  and  sides  of  neck  are  whitish.  'J'he 
impil  of  the  eye  is  round  even  in  a  strong  light,  I  hi'  toes  are 
short,  and  the  claws  partially  retractile.  The  Indian  civets 
IVcpcra  zihelha  and  V.  tangalunga  are  somewhat  smaller 
and  lack  the  dorsal  crest.     They  are  found  in  India,  China, 


and  the  large  islands  of  the  coast  of  Southern  Asia.  The 
rasse  (Viverricula  maloccensis)  is  a  much  smaller  animal, 
likewise  inha'oiling  Southern  Asia  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
whose  civet  is  used  by  the  Javanese.  While  kept  in  con- 
finement these  animals  can  scarcely  be  called  domesticated, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  zibeth,  V.  zibetha,  they  are 
cross  and  treacherous.  As  a  recompense  for  this,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  glands  is  greatest  when  the  animals  are  irritated. 
Care  is  taken  in  removing  the  civet  to  have  the  creature  in 
a  cage  so  narrow  that  it  can  not  turn  around.  The  civet-cat 
of  Mexico  and  the  Southwestern  U.  S.  is  the  cacomixl.  See 
Bassaris.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Civetta,  chee-vet'taa,  otherwise  Heiiirich  von  Bles:  b. 

in  Bovincs,  near  Namur.  Belgium,  1480;  d.  probably  in 
Liege,  1550.  A  Dutch  painter  who  lived  in  Venice,  where 
he  painted  a  strange  inferno  in  the  ducal  palace.  His  most 
noted  picture  is  one  of  a  peddler  asleep  while  monkeys  rifle 
his  pack.  He  was  known  as  Civetta  from  the  habit  of  paint- 
ing an  owl  in  his  pictures.  W.  J.  S. 

Civil  Action :  an  action  which  is  instituted  for  the  re- 
covery of  private  or  civil  rights,  or  of  compensation  for 
their  infraction. 

Civil  l)amag:e  Acts:  laws  giving  to  husbands,  wives, 
children,  parents,  guardians,  and  others  who  have  sustained 
injury  in  person,  or  property,  or  means  of  support  by  any 
intoxicated  person,  or  in  consequence  of  the  intoxication  of 
such  person,  a  right  of  action  against  any  person  who  has 
by  selling  or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors  caused  the 
intoxication  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  some  of  the  States  this 
right  of  action  is  also  given  against  the  owners  of  the  prem- 
ises on  which  the  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  The  right 
of  action  is  not  restricted  to  eases  where  the  dealer  made 
the  sale  himself,  but  it  extends  to  cases  of  sales  made  by  his 
agent  even  against  his  explicit  instructions.  The  liquor- 
dealer's  license  to  sell  is  not  a  defense  to  the  action,  as  lia- 
bility under  the  acts  does  not  depend  on  whether  the  sale 
was  lawful  or  unlawful,  or  on  any  question  of  negligence. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers. 

Civil  Death  :  in  law,  the  cessation  or  loss  of  one's  civil 
rights  and  capacities  so  that  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  dead  in 
law  while  the  physical  life  remains;  or  the  state  of  a  person 
who  is  separated  from  civil  society  and  has  lost  his  civil 
rights.  Civil  death  may  arise  from  various  causes,  such  as 
abjuring  the  realm,  entering  into  a  monastery,  banishment, 
etc.  In  Great  Britain  it  arose  where  a  man  by  act  of  Par- 
liament was  attainted  of  treason  or  felony.  Formerly  in  the 
case  of  one  entering  a  monastery  and  becoming  a  monk  his 
next  heir  succeeded  to  his  estate.  In  some  States  of  the 
U.  S.,  as  in  New  York,  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  to  impris- 
onment for  life  causes  civil  death  and  nullifies  an  existing 
marriage.  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Civil  Engineer:  a  term  originally  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  military  engineer,  meaning  a  person  whose  profession 
was  the  planning  and  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  ma- 
chinery, river  improvements,  etc.,  for  the  uses  of  the  general 
public  and  not  for  the  sjiecial  purposes  of  warfare.  The 
term  is  still  sometimes  used  in  this  sense  in  Europe,  but  civil 
engineering  is  often  held  to  include  all  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, even  those  purely  military  and  naval.  In  the  U.  S.  this 
latter  use  of  the  term  is  not  obsolete ;  for  instance,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  pro- 
vides that  "a  member  shall  be  a  civil,  military,  naval,  min- 
ing, mechanical,  electrical,  or  other  professional  engineer, 
an  architect,  or  a  marine  architect.''  There  is  also  a  tenden- 
cy, which  is  seen  es|)ecially  in  some  schemes  for  classifying 
books,  to  omit  the  word  "civil"  entirely,  and  subdivide  the 
various  branches  of  engineering  into  mechanical,  hydraulic, 
sanitary,  bridge  engineering,  etc.     See  Engineering. 

According  to  the  usage  most  prevalent  in  the  U.  S.,  a  civil 
engineer  is  a  person  whose  profession  is  the  planning  or 
construction  of  works  which  promote  inland  transportation 
iSr  the  public  benefit.  The  word  transportation  is  here 
used  in  a  very  broad  sense,  and  includes  the  moving  of 
water  in  pipes,  and  of  sewage  in  sewers,  as  well  as  of  freight 
and  passengers  on  roads  and  railroads.  Under  this  defini- 
tion civil  engineering  includes  surveying,  or  the  measure- 
ments necessary  for  making  the  plans,  the  construction  of 
vessels,  street  railways,  railroads,  canals,  sewers,  and  methods 
of  water-supplies,  as  also  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors.  The  word  works,  used  in  the  above  definition,  does 
not  include  prime  motors,  machines,  or  machinery,  although 
such  must  be  necessarily  used  by  the  civil  engineer  in  his 
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openil  ions,  and  it  docs  not  include  mining,  molalliirjripal, 
or  elwlric-al  plants.  Manskiklu  Meukim.vx. 

(.'iviliaii:  in  popular  usage,  a  person  whose  pursuits  and 
cniplovnient  are  civil — i.  e.  one  neither  in  the  army  nor  in 
the  navy.  As  a  legal  term,  it  denotes  a  man  learned  in  the 
civil  or  feoman  law.  In  England  the  term  is  applied  particu- 
larlv  to  a  raeml)er  of  the  college  of  doctors  of  law  practicing 
in  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  in  which  the  civil 
law  is  recognized.  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Civi'lis,  Claudius:  an  heroic  chief  of  the  Batavi  who 
served  t'lir  many  years  in  the  Homan  army.  When  Ves- 
pasian and  Vitellius  were  contending  in  civil  war  for  the  im- 
perial throne,  the  adlicrents  of  the  former  iii<lneed  Civilis  (o 
make  a  feigned  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the  Romans,  in 
order  to  detain  in  Gaul  the  Roman  army,  which  was  inclined 
to  fight  for  Vitellius.  Having  raised  a  large  army,  Civilis 
revolted  in  earnest  in  69  A.  D.,  was  joined  by  many  Irermans, 
and  defeated  the  Romans  in  several  battles.  In  70  A.  D.  he 
was  defeated  by  Cerealis,  a  general  of  N'espasian.  Tacitus 
states  tliat  negotiations  ensued  between  Cerealis  and  Civilis, 
but  his  history  here  ends  abruptly. 

Civilization  [deriv.  oi  cit'ilize,  from  Fr.  ciriliser,  from  a 
deriv.  of  Lat.  cii-i  lis.  civic,  civil,  polite] :  In  popular  use  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  twofold;  it  is  sometimes  employed 
to  describe  a  process  and  sometimes  a  condition.  As  a  proc- 
cess  it  means  the  act  of  elevating  or  developing  from  a 
sjivage  or  semi-barbarous  state  to  a  state  of  intelligence, 
order,  and  refinement.  As  a  condition  it  inesms  the  state  of 
a  people  with  whom  intelligence  is  cultivated,  manners  are 
n'liiu'd.lhe  industries  are  active,  and  the  arts  ai'e  prosperous. 
In  tlie  first  sense  it  aims  at,  and  in  the  second  it  consists  of, 
a  higlily  and  harmoniously  developed  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  of  a  state  of  society  that  is  conducive  to  the 
most  favorable  relations  of  the  individual  man  with  his  fel- 
low-man. As  a  condition  it  is  the  sum  of  intelligence  and 
well-being  in  tlie  various  gradiitions  of  society.  Formerly 
the  doctrine  was  not  unfrequently  held  that  mankind  has 
degenerated  from  a  loftier  and  happier  condition  to  the 
present  state  of  moral  and  physical  degradation.  Recently, 
however,  this  theory  has  bei'U  almost  universally  abandoned, 
and  in  its  place  the  belief  has  come  to  prevail  that  the 
civilization  of  the  present  day  is  the  result  of  a  long  and 
tedious  process  of  evolution  from  barbarism.  Various  theo- 
ries of  the  methods  by  which  this  result  has  been  accom- 
plished are  entertaincil.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  discover  the  principles  which  govern 
the  development  of  civilization  is  that  of  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle,  whose  History  of  Civilizatiun  in  England.  tlK)ugh 
left  incomplete,  formulated  certain  laws  and  princi|iles 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  work  to  establisli.  These 
principles,  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work.  n\ay  be 
presented  in  an  abbreviated  form,  as  follows:  1.  Tlie  meta- 
physical dogma  of  free  will  rests  on  an  erroneous  Ijelief  in 
the  infallibility  of  consciousness.  3.  It  is  proved  by  history, 
and  especially  l)y  statistics,  that  human  actionsare  governed 
by  laws  as  fixed  and  regular  as  those  which  rule  in  the  phys- 
ical world.  3.  Climate,  soil,  food,  and  the  aspects  of  nature 
are  the  principal  causes  of  intellectual  progress.  4.  The 
great  distinction  between  European  and  non-European  his- 
tory and  civilization  is  the  fact  that  in  Europe  man  is 
stronger  than  nature,  while  elsewhere  nature  has  been 
stronger  than  man.  5.  Human  progress  has  been  due  not 
to  moral  agencies,  which  are  stationary,  and  which  balance 
one  another  in  such  a  way  that  their  influence  over  any  long 
period  is  neutralized,  but  to  intellectual  activity,  which  has 
been  constantly  varying  and  advancing.  6.  Religion,  liter- 
ature, and  government  are,  at  the  best,  but  the  products,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  eivilizal  ion.  7.  Civilization  progresses  with 
the  advanc^eof  ske|iticism — that  is  to  say,  the  disposition  to 
doubt  and  investigate — and  with  the  opposition  of  credulity, 
or  the  protective  sj^iirit — that  is  to  say,  a  disposition  to  main- 
tain without  examination  established  beliefs  and  practices. 
These  positions  have  been  critically  examined  by  several 
historical  writers,  the  most  cogent  being  the  examination  of 
Johanii  Gustav  Droysen,  in  the  first  chapter  of  hi-i  Onindriss 
der  Jlistorik.  Droysen  holds  the  positions  of  Buckle  to  be 
untenable.  Another  very  important  work  on  the  history  of 
civilization  is  Laurent 's/iVid/cs  sur  l' Ilisluire  de  rilumnnite. 
in  the  eighteenth  ami  last  volume  of  which  the  author  sums 
up  his  beliefs.  He  holds  that  there  is  a  plan  which  extunds 
through  and  directs  human  affairs,  and  which  has  accom- 
plished its  ends  through  physical  and  moral  forces;  that  this 
plan  did  not  originate  with  matter;  that  it  was  not  the  work 


of  chance;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  cause  without  an  effect; 
and  that  it  must  therefore  be  the  work  of  a  Supreme  and 
Infinite  Intelligence.  The  author  reviews  Bossuet's  theory 
of  the  miraculous  government  of  Providence ;  the  antique 
fatalism  of  Vico;  the  fatalism  of  chance  by  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  II.;  the  fatalism  of  climate  in  Jlontesquieu  ;  the 
fatalism  of  nature  in  Herder;  of  race  in  Renan ;  of  revolution 
in  Thiers;  of  pantheism  in  Hegel;  and  of  positivism  in  Comte 
and  Buckle.  But  the  best-known  analysis  of  civilization  is 
that  of  Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe.  In 
this  work  the  author  has  explained  and  commented  upon 
the  fads  that  have  influenced  civilization  from  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  French  Revolution  with  a  pene- 
tration and  a  clearness  that  have  never  been  siir|ias.sed. .  He 
does  not  nH'Ount  facts,  but  contents  himself  with  making 
their  significance  known.  The  advance  of  civilization,  in 
his  belief,  consists  of  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
the  development  of  the  social  condition.  Its  essential  fea- 
ture, therefore,  is  progress.  He  does  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  develo])ment  of  the  individual,  but  limits  himself  to  the 
work  of  making  known  the  great  laws  which  dominate  the 
evolution  of  society.  The  church,  the  crusades,  the  feudal 
system,  the  free  cities,  monarchy,  in  short  all  the  promi- 
nent institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pass  under  his  review. 
But  he  nowhere  discloses  his  personal  beliefs.  Throughout 
the  work  there  reigns  a  severity  and  serenity  of  method 
which  conciliate  all  sympathy  and  respect.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  his  treatment  of  the  crusades  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. Another  French  writer.  M.  de  Gobeneau.  in  his  Essai 
sur  finegalite  des  races  linmaincs,  h.as  also  attempted  to 
analyze  the  forces  whicli  have  tended  to  the  development  of 
civilization.  On  many  points  he  takes  issue  with  Guizot. 
Civilization  he  regards  as  a  chain  of  facts  and  ideas ;  and 
the  characteristic  difference  between  civilization  and  barba- 
rism ho  declares  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  one  estimates  at 
its  true  value  the  difference  between  the  material  need  and 
the  moral  needs  of  man,  while  the  other  does  not.  With 
barbarism  the  physical  needs  dominate;  but  with  civiliza- 
tion the  multitude  forces  itself  to  seek  by  specific  means  the 
preponderance  of  moral  considerations.  In  this  way  intel- 
ligence is  promoted  and  manners  are  refined.  The  author 
thinks  that  climate  and  soil  have  much  less  to  do  with  the 
develojunent  of  civilization  than  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed ;  and  he  cites  in  proof  of  his  belief  the  fact  that  for 
centuries  the  natives  of  America  had  the  most  magnificent 
opportunities  presented  to  them  without  result.  The  most 
essential  factor  is  the  aptitude  of  race  to  avail  itself  of  tlie 
opportunities  afforded  by  its  environment.  Besides  the 
writers  who  have  occupied  themselves  mainly  with  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  philosophical  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  still  larger  number  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  it  as  a  record  of  facts.  In  this  kind  of  writing 
the  Germans,  in  the  works  which  they  call  Kulturgeschielite 
(i.e.  culture  liistory)  have  been  especially  pre-eminent.  There 
is  scarcely  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  on 
which,  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  investigations,  they 
have  not  thrown  important  light.  As  it  is  impossible  here 
to  analyze  even  the  mo.st  important  of  the  numerous  works 
on  this  subject,  a  list  of  the  most  noteworthy  books  is  all 
that  can  be  given. 

AurnoRiTiES. — Sir  John  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times,  as 
Illustrated  by  Ancient  Hemains.  and  71te  Origin  of  Civil- 
izalion;  John  Ferguson  McLeiinan's  Studies  in  Ancient 
History  (Primitive  Marriage) ;  Sir  Henry  S.  JIaine's  Ancient 
iaw,  also  his  Village  Communities  in  tlie  Ea,ft  and  West; 
Lewis  H.  Tilorgan's  Ancient  Society ;  Edward  B.  Tylov's  lie- 
searches  into  the  Early  Hii<tory  of  Jfanlind,  also  his  Prim- 
itive Culture;  Ilenrv  Alexandre  Wallon's  Histoire  de 
VEsclavage  dans  I'Antttjuite;  Fust  el  de  (  oulanges's  .4  hciVh^ 
City;  Ou'v/.oVs  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  ako  his 
History  of  ( 'ivilization  in  France ;  F.  Laurent's  Etudes  sur 
VHistoire  de  I'Humunite;  Kleinm's  Allgemeine  Geschichte 
der  JIen,schheit ;  Wachsmuth's  Allgemeine  Kulturgesehich- 
te :  Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe  ;  Kolb's  ICulturgeschichte  der  Men.ichheit ;  Honcg- 
ger's  Grundsteineeiner  Allgemeinen  Kulturgeschielite;  llell- 
wald's  Kulturgeschielite  in  Hirer  nafurlichen  Entwickeliing. 

C.  K.  Adams. 

Civil  \,:\w:  See  Law,  the  Civil. 

Civil  List:  the  sum  allotted  for  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  crown  in  countries  having  monarchical  governments. 
The  term  is  of  English  origin,  going  back  to  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  II.,  who  was  assigned  a  revenue  of  £1,2(X),000  by 
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Parliament.  An  aVisolute  sovereign  needs  no  civil  list. 
since  he  disposes  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  state  at  will ; 
Imt  in  constitutional  monarchies  a  fixed  sum  is  assigned 
bv  Parliament,  usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  to  be 
paid  annually  for  the  support  of  the  royal  family  in  proper 
dignity.  It  may  be  voted  year  by  year,  but  this  is  mere 
formality.  The  impression  sometimes  prevailing  tliat  the 
sums  paid  on  account  of  the  civil  list  are  raised  directly 
from  taxation  is  erroneous.  The  ruling  families  have  al- 
ways possessed  large  hereditary  estates,  the  incomes  from 
which  were  as  rightfully  their  own  as  those  of  any  other 
landed  proprietor.  They  have  turned  the  revenues  from 
these  hereilitary  domains  into  the  public  treasury  in  return 
for  a  fixed  annual  allowance.  The  civil  list  of  the  Queen  of 
England  amounts  to  less  than  the  incomes  of  previous 
sovereigns.  By  1  and  3  Viet.,  c.  3,  it  is  established  that 
during  her  Majestv'  s  reign  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
shall  become  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  Queen  is 
allowed  an  annual  allowance  of  £38o.000.  of  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  directed  to  pay  yearlv  £60.000 
into  her  Majesty's  privy  purse;  to  set  aside  £331,360  for 
the  salaries  of  the  royal' household  ;  £44.340  for  retiring  al- 
lowances and  pensions  to  servants ;  and  £13.300  for  royal 
bounty,  alms,  and  special  services.  The  Queen  has  also  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  from  which  she  re- 
ceived £.50.000  in  ISfiO.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
has  an  annuity  of  £40.000.  and  receives  in  addition  the  rev- 
enues from  tiie  duohy  of  Cornwall.  Under  George  I.  the 
crown  revenues  amounted  at  times  to  £1.000,000.  The 
ciril  list  of  Xapoleon  III.  was  35.000.000  francs.  In  the 
German  states  the  expenses  of  the  sovereign  and  their  fami- 
lies are  chieflv  met  bv  the  income  from  hereditary  estates. 
The  Emperor"  of  Austria  has  a  civil  list  of  9.300.000  florins 
(about  ^3.800.000).  L'p  to  within  a  recent  period  the  Kings 
of  Prussia  enjoyed  the  whole  income  of  the  state  domains, 
amounting  to  about  $5,000,000  a  year.  In  1820  and  again 
in  1850  this  was  reduced,  but  in  1859  was  increased  500.000 
thalers,  in  1868  1.000,000  thalers,  and  Feb.  30.  1889,  3,500,- 
000  marks.  The  total  income  now  is  something  like  ^4.000.- 
000.  l.uit  it  is  dependent  on  the  revenue  dei'ived  from  the 
domains  and  forests.  The  King  of  Saxonv  has  a  civil  list  of 
3.940.000  marks  (about  $750,000  a  year).  "  The  former  royal 
domains,  consisting  chiefly  in  extensive  forests,  became  the 
property  of  the  state  in  1830.  The  civil  lists  of  some 
other  monarchies  are:  Belgium.  3.3(X).000  francs:  Greece, 
about  $250,000  :  Italy,  14.350.000  Ure  (about  $3,800,000,  the 
greater  part  of  the  [irivate  domains  of  the  king  having  been 
given  up  to  the  state  in  1848) ;  Japan,  3,000.000  yen  (the  yen 
being  equivalent  to  the  silver  dollar  of  the  L'.  S.) ;  the 
Netherlands.  600.000  guilders  (about  $2,500.000) :  Portugal, 
571,000  milreis  (a  mili'eis  equals  about  $1) :  Spain,  about 
$2,000.0fXI:  Sweden  and  Norwav.  about  2,000,000  kronor 
(nearly  $600.000) :  Denmark,  500,000  rigsdalers  (about  $300,- 
000).  ■  The  president  of  France  has  600.000  francs,  with 
an  additional  allowance  of  600.000  francs  for  expenses. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  an  enormous  revenue  from  the 
crown  domains,  which  consist  of  more  than  1.000,000  sq. 
miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests,  but  the  amount  is  not 
made  known,  as  the  crown  domains  are  considered  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  imperial  family.  C.  H.  Thurbeb. 

Civil  Service  and  Civil  Service  Reform:  In  its  com- 
prehensive sense,  the  civil  service  of  a  nation,  state,  or  city 
embraces  the  whole  body  of  officers  who  manage  the  civil 
affairs  of  its  government.  It  could  hardly  include  a  person 
employed  only  as  a  laborer  for  the  government,  but  it  is 
very  ditlieult  in  some  cases  to  decide  whether  a  person  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  government  is  an  officer  or  simply  a 
laborer.  The  whole  public  service  of  civilized  states  is  in 
three  great  divisions — the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  naval. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  in  every  instance  to  decide  whether  an 
officer  should  be  cla.ssed  in  the  military  or  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice, as  he  may  serve  in  both.  So  various  officers  have  both 
civil  and  military  functions.  The  President  of  the  L^.  S.  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  civil  service,  but 
he  is  also  connnander-in-ehief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  while  in  Hie  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  nation.  The  ])osition  of  governors  is  analogous. 
The  functions  of  the  .Secretary  of  War  and  those  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  are  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  civil.  Office 
in  every  part  of  the  [lulilic  service  is  a  trust  the  authority 
and  functions  of  which  slioidd  be  executed  at  all  times 
under  a  sense  of  both  moral  and  legal  obligation,  solely  for 
the  public  good,  and  therefore  not  in  the  interest  of  any 


party,  faction,  family,  or  individual.  The  duty  to  be  faith- 
ful, efficient,  and  economical  in  every  public  office  is  as  abso- 
lute as  it  is  in  any  private  station. 

The  civil  service,  under  enlightened  forms  of  government, 
is  separated  into  three  branches — the  legislative,  the  judicial, 
and  the  executive. 

1.  We  need  not  stop  to  notice  the  lower  grades  of  officers 
in  towns  and  villages,  where  legislative,  executive,  and  in 
some  degree  judicial,  functions  are  united  in  the  same 
officer.  The  legislative  branch  is  essentially  representa- 
tive. Everywhere — in  theory,  at  least — it  represents  opin- 
ions, and.  in  greater  or  less  degree,  interests  and  property 
also.  In  republics  it  is  also  especially  representative  of 
numbers  and  localities :  and  in  monarchies,  of  classes,  of 
the  state  Church  or  religion,  and  of  hereditary  privileges. 
This  representative  function  of  legislators  and  the  duty  of 
adapting  the  laws  of  a  people  to  their  varied  and  changing 
interest  and  opinions  make  the  views,  interests,  and.  to 
some  extent,  the  residence  of  candidates  for  legisLitive 
offices  an  important  part  of  the  proper  tests  of  fitness  for 
the  places  they  seek.  Such  considerations  also  point  to  pop- 
ular elections  as  the  best  means  of  selecting  such  officers. 
But  in  the  U.  S.  different  considerations  should  jirevail  in 
the  selection  of  the  clerks  and  other  subordinates  of  the 
houses  of  Congress  and  of  State  legislatures.  The  func- 
tions of  these  subordinates,  from  the  secretaries  and  chief 
clerks  down  to  the  copyist  and  the  messengers,  are  in  no 
sense  representative.  They  owe  no  duty  to  members  of 
one  party  that  they  do  not  as  much  owe  to  members  of  the 
other  party.  To  make  them  partisan  workers  for  the  domi- 
nant party  is  to  mistake  their  functions  and  to  practice 
despotism.  That  knowledge  of  form  and  of  details  which 
such  subordinates  have  learned  by  long  practice  is  particu- 
larly valuable  to  new  members,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
business  of  legislative  bodies:  yet  nearly  all  State  legisla- 
tures and  both  houses  of  Congress,  as  well  as  almost  every 
municipal  council,  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  these  subor- 
dinate places  as  so  much  party  patronage,  to  be  grasped  at 
the  cost  of  long,  angry,  sometimes  ignominious,  controver- 
sies. It  is  plain  that  their  selection  should  depend  solely 
on  their  capacity  for  advancing  the  business  portion  of  that 
work.  There  are  various  officers — of  which  presidents, 
governors,  and  in  a  degree  mayors,  are  examples — whose 
functions  are  in  their  nature  both  legislative  and  executive. 
Their  duty  of  approving  or  vetoing  bills  is  in  kind  wholly 
legislative.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  they  are  to  carry  out  in  their  executive  sphere  the 
general  ])olicy  approved  by  the  people  in  their  selection, 
that  these  offices  also  are  properly  made  elective.  It  is 
plain  that  representative  officei-s  would  soon  cease  to  be 
such  if  their  terms  were  made  long,  and  officere  whose  func- 
tions are  both  legislative  and  executive  should  also  be 
given  a  fixed  term,  though  it  should  be  longer  than  that  of 
officers  who  are  solely  representative.  In  close  analogy 
to  presidents  and  governors,  in  some  of  their  duties,  are  the 
heads  of  departments  (generally  members  of  the  cabinet) 
and  councils  of  appointment.  Being  the  confidential  ad- 
visers of  the  chief  executive,  they  need  to  have  his  confl- 
dence  and  to  share  his  views  in  regard  to  the  execution  of 
the  policy  to  which  he  is  pledged.  Their  political  opinions 
therefore  are  important  tests  of  their  fitness,  and  their 
terms  of  office  should  not  be  longer  than  that  of  the  chief. 

2.  The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  is  in  no  proper 
sense  representative.  A  despot  may  make  it  such  to  in- 
trench his  despotism:  an  aristocracy  nuiy  make  it  such  to 
add  strength  to  class  privileges;  a  party  in  a  reiiublie  may 
make  it  such  to  perpetuate  its  power  and  reward  its  adher- 
ents. In  each  case  it  is  a  prostitution  of  judicial  functions 
and  a  calamity  to  the  state.  It  is  too  nuich  to  expect  that 
judges  who  feel  the  need  of  conciliating  voters  for  re-election 
at  the  end  of  a  short  term  will  carry  the  scales  evenly  be- 
tween a  humble  citizen  who  can  control  no  vote  but  his  own 
and  a  great  corporation,  or  a  great  politician,  who  can  con- 
trol mjmv  hundreds.  In  the  V.  S  it  has  been  but  the  natural 
fruit  of  a  short-term  elective  judiciary  that  clerks  and  other 
court  officers  have  become  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  party  vic- 
tories in  many  of  the  States  and  cities.  And  this  is  the  view 
which  has  been  causing  so  many  of  the  States  to  retrace — in 
part,  at  least — their  disa.stroHS  advances  in  the  direction  of 
a  short-term  i)artisan  judiciary. 

3.  In  till'  executive  department  is  found  the  vast  majority 
of  those  civil  officers  by  whom  the  Government  is  carried  on. 
There  are  more  than  150.000  in  the  civil  service  of  the  U.  S., 
without  incluiling  those  of  the  grade  of  mere  laborers.    Aside 
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from  the  few  of  tlic  higher  grade  already  referred  to,  these 
titlicials  are  in  no  sense  representative  of  either  loealilies  or 
opinions.  Tliere  were  67.()68  postmasters  in  1893,  witli  tens 
of  thousands  of  (lerks  and  carriers  under  them,  engaged  in 
receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivering  the  pul)]ic  mails,  and 
in  the  collection,  care,  and  transmission  of  postage-money 
and  postal  orders.  In  the  whole  country  there  is  not  a 
lirauch  of  private  business  to  which,  upon  a  true  view  of  its 
luiture  and  interests,  party  politics  are  more  foreign  ov  in 
which  liusiness  methods  are  more  essential  than  they  are  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  post-ollice  de- 
]iartment.  In  the  other  six  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  in  this,  official  life  is  graded  from 
the  central  uutlmrity  down  to  the  portei-s  and  the  doorkeep- 
ers. An  organization  (]uite  aiudogons  exists  in  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  States,  and.  in  some  degree,  of  the 
cities.  None  of  these  latter  ollicials  is  representative.  In 
every  grade  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  the  legal  instructions  of 
their  superiors,  and  to  do  their  work  in  the  same  manner 
whichever  party  is  in  power.  With  ran;  exceptions,  they  are 
doing  work  the' success  and  the  utility  of  which  depend  upon 
its  being  done  wholly  upon  business  principles.  The  bias  of 
proscri]itive  party  views  and  of  active  alliliation  with  the 
managers  of  pnliiics  is  almost  inevitably  a  hindraiu-c  lo  the 
\vcll-(ioing  of  the  public  business.  Men  thus  placed  in  otlice 
are  apt  to  feel  it  a  duty,  and  are  sure  to  feel  it  a  matter  of 
personal  safety,  to  work  for  their  benefaetoi-s.  Prom  such  a 
view  of  the  matter  tlie  step  was  but  a  short  one  to  the  prac- 
tice of  collecting  an  animal  rent  from  such  subordiiude — 
under  the  name  of  |)olitical  assessments  upon  salaries — for 
the  purpose  of  ])ayiug  the  expenses  of  parties  jind  great  poli- 
ticians. From  that  stage  the  next  step  to  the  making  of 
salaries  excessive  that  they  might  bear  heavy  assessments 
was  easy  and  mitural.  The  system  which  thus  nuule  ollices 
perquisites,  tens  of  thousands  official  servile  partisans,  and 
their  salaries  the  source  of  a  vast  corruption  fund  for  carry- 
ing elections,  has  long  been  known  as  the  "spoils  system." 
but  little  developed  before  .laekson's  time,  that  sy.stcm 
first  fouml  a  distinguished  apologist  in  Senator  Marity,  of 
New  York,  who.  couimenling  on  patronage  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  in  \><-i'i,  said,  especially  of  New  York  politicians, 
who  had  enforced  the  system  most  extensively,  "  77ipy  .we 
niit/ihu/  ifroiifi  in  the  rule  thai  tit  the,  ricfor  beluiiff  tlic  k/jdUx 
of  the  eiicm;/."  In  that  State  a  spoils  system  began  to  ap- 
pear early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  developed  in 
the  vindictive  war  wagcil  by  Tammany  Hall  on  the  Clin- 
tons, and  it  was  spread  over  Ihe  Stale  by  the  "  Albanv  Ke- 
gency."  establisheil  in  l.Sl.S  by  Martin  Van  I5uren.  Thence 
it  spread  to  the  Federal  (iovennueut  during  .Jackson's  ad- 
ministration. Daring  the  first  forty  years  of  constitutional 
tiovernment  in  the  L'.  S.  the  general  feeling  was  that  to 
remove  from  office,  except  for  cause,  was  a  tyrannic  out- 
rage, and  the  whole  numl)er  of  instances  of  such  removal 
amounted  to  oidy  al)out  1.700. 

In  England,  when  Parliament  became  the  greater  power 
in  the  (iovi'rnnu'Mt,  its  lurudicrs  demanded  their  share  of  the 
spoils  of  the  olVuH'S.  A  |ialronage  secretary  was  created  for 
its  apportionment,  and  regular  accounts  were  kept  with 
members  of  the  places  they  liad  filled.  Political  assessnu^nts 
were  not  exacted,  because  the  offices  were  sold  for  a  full 
]u-ice  at  the  outset. 

The  pra<'fice,  where  it  has  prevailed,  has  absorbed  the 
time  needecl  for  legislation,  has  weakened  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  executive,  has  impaired  confi- 
dence in  legislative  liodies,  has  foisted  ineorapetenl  super- 
nunu'raries  upon  the  public  treasury,  has  prevented  the  in- 
vestigation of  abuses,  aiul  has  tended  in  many  other  ways  to 
corruption  alik<'  in  party  |)olilics  and  in  olficial  life.  It  has 
been  in  the  great  dejiartments  and  offices  and  in  the  popu- 
lous cities  that  the  evils  of  this  system  have  been  most  de- 
veloped. In  the  Treasury  DepartnuMit  at  Washington,  for 
example,  there  are  about  :!.oOO  officials.  In  the  post-otlice 
at  New  York  city  then>  are  nearly  :i.UOO.  and  in  the  customs 
service  there  the  nnml)er  is  more  than  l.tiOO.  'J'he  head  of  a 
small  office  can  easily  learn  the  character  and  capacity  of 
all  who  sei'k  places,  and  of  all  who  serve  under  him  ;  but  it 
is  quite  otherwise  in  the  great  offices  and  departments.  He 
can  not  there  know  the  qualifications  of  one  in  ten  of  those 
who  are  pushed  for  places. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  in  Great 
Ilritain  to  aid  the  appointing  power  by  requiring  an  exami- 
nation as  t(]  the  capacity  and  the  attainments  of  the  appli- 
cant before  his  appointment  was  decided  upon.  These  hrst 
examinations — known   as  ju«.s'«-examinations — defeated   the 


most  incompetent.  They  were  upon  sul)jects  which  those 
in  the  offices  needed  to  understand.  Hut  such  examinations 
allowed  the  monopoly  of  access  to  them  lo  remain  with  the 
dominant  party.  Only  one  person  was  examiiuMl  at  a  time, 
and  the  recommendation  of  persons  of  influence  in  that 
party  was  a  condition  of  being  examined  at  all.  That  Brit- 
ish precedent  was  the  basis  of  the  ads  of  Congress  of  1853 
and  IH.j.'j  (see  l".  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  §  1G4),  by  which  such  exami- 
nations were  made  the  condition  of  an  ap|jointmcnt  to  any 
place  in  the  four  great  cla.sses  of  clerkships  at  Washington. 
These  examinations  were  the  first  practical  steps  toward 
what  is  now  designated  ciril  serrice  ri'forni. 

These  pass-examinations  in  Great  liritaiii  led  lo  a  general 
.system  of  competitive  examinations,  or.  in  olher  words,  to 
examinations  open  to  all  appan'iilly  qualified  irrespective  of 
recommendal ions  and  of  political  opinions.  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  ascertain  and  select  I  he  best  for  its  serv- 
ice. Competitive  cxaminalions  did  more  than  this.  By 
allowing  every  one  so  qualified  to  present  himself,  and  by 
giving  the  a|)pointmenfs  to  those  who  .showed  the  highest 
excellence,  the  applicant  acted  independently,  and  |)racti- 
cally  iiitl  hinifietf  into  the  public  nerrire.  Arbitrary  and 
partisan  patronage  in  that  service  was  thus  in  great  meas- 
ure extinguished.  This  was  the  .second  great  step  in  civil 
service  reform. 

Great  Britain  has  for  more  than  a  generation  enforced 
comiietitive  examinations  for  the  selection  of  her  adminis- 
trative officials  in  British  India.  In  lt<70  she  made  those  ex- 
aminations general  for  the  home  olfices;  so  that,  very  few 
mere  pass-examinations  are  Icfl.  Her  larger  jiost -offices,  her 
eusloms-offiees,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  her  executive  service, 
wil  h  no  small  part  of  her  milit.'iry  and  naval  service,  have  by 
these  means  bi'cn  taken  out  of  ]iarly  politics  and  official  fa- 
voritism,and  [ilaced  on  a  basis  of  personal  merit.  See  Eaton's 
C'ii'H  Serrice  in  Great  Britain. 

Between  1872  and  1874  I'lesident  Grant,  aided  by  a  clause 
in  an  appropriation  bill  (now  section  l,7oH  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  U.  S.),  enforced  a  system  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations in  the  departments  at  Washington.  He  ap- 
pointed a  civil-service  commission  to  lake  charge  <if  them, 
i'hey  brought  superior  persons  into  the  public  service,  and 
were  rapidly  su|)pressing  the  evils  of  patronage.  For  this 
rea.son  they  encountered  the  hostility  of  many  members  of 
Congress,  who  saw  they  could  no  longer  efTectively  promise 
places  for  votes  or  foist  their  dependents  upon  the  public 
treasury.  A  special  messageof  I'resident  Grant  in  .\pr.,  1874, 
setting  forth  the  beneficial  residts  of  these  examinations, 
requested  an  appropriation  for  continuing  them — a  request 
repeated  in  his  next  annual  message,  (."ongress  in  1874  and 
1875  refused  all  appropriations.  Competitive  examinations, 
as  a  consecpience,  were  suspended.  Tlie  old  pass-examina- 
tions were  renewed:  congressional  patronage  again  flour- 
ished. But  there  was  a  large  class  of  citizens  who  con- 
demned this  action  of  Congress,  and  an  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject began. 

Competitive  examinations  were,  however,  es1al)lished  by 
President  Hayes  at  the  post-office  and  the  custom-house  at 
New  \'ork  city,  and  they  were  continued  thereby  Presidents 
Garfield  ami  Arthur.  The  beneficial  results  there  obtained 
and  the  growth  of  the  reform  sentiment  of  the  countrv  led  to 
the  pa,ssage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  by  Congress  on  ."Tan.  16, 
lSH:i.  Thisact  contains  stringent  provisions  for  the  supjires- 
siou  of  political  assessments,  and  [ircpvides  for  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  Tlieait  has  already  arrested  I  he  gross- 
er abu.ses  connected  with  political  assessments.  Cnder  it 
President  Arthur  appointed  a  civil-service  commission,  and 
approveil  and  promulgated  a  series  of  civil-service  rules. 
.Since  July  16,  1883,  these  rules  have  been  enforced,  and  all 
places  in  that  part  of  the  civil  service  to  which  the  act  (at 
first)  and  the  rules  extend  have  been  filled  by  those  who  have 
stood  highest  in  the  competilive  examinations.  These  places 
were  at  first  in  number  a  little  more  than  14,000.  of  which 
5,652  were  in  the  departments  at  Washington,  2.573  were  in 
the  25  custom-offices,  and  the  residue  were  in  the  23  post-of- 
fices lo  which  the  act  and  the  rules  applied.  The  parts  of  the 
service  thus  brought  within  the  act  are  designated  the  clas- 
nified  civil  xerricr.  The  cn.sloms  dislricis  therein  embraced 
are  those  in  which  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  clerks,  but  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  extend  the  rules  to  smaller 
offices.  The  service  classified  under  the  act,  and  to  which 
it  and  the  rules  apply,  now  embraces  the  executive  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  the  department  of  labor,  the  fish 
commission,  and  the  civil-service  commission,  11  customs 
districts,   all  free    delivery   post-offices,   of   which   in    May, 
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1893,  there  were  610.  the  railway  mail  service,  and  the  Iiiil- 
ian  school  service.  incliuUns  altogether  about  43.000  places. 
Between  July  10.  1883,  and  June  30,  18i)2,  29.547  persons 
were  ajipoiuted  to  the  classified  service  from  among  those 
examined. 

The  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  civil-service  law  similar 
to  that  of  Congress,  May  4,  1883,  under  which  a  State  com- 
mission has  been  appointed.  A  like  law  and  commission 
were  established  a  year  later  in  Massachusetts.  The  system 
in  New  York  has  not  given  complete  satisfaction,  owing  to 
its  not  being  thoroughly  carried  out,  save  in  one  or  two 
places,  notably  Buffalo,  where  it  has  worked  admirably. 
Competitive  examinations  are  now  enforced  as  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  civil  service  of  those  States  and  their 
large  cities.  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 

Eevised  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Civil  War  of  tlic  United  States:  See  Confederate 
States. 

Civitali.  chi?e-ve'e-taa'le~e,  Matted  :  b.  in  Lucca,  Italy,  in 
1435 ;  a  barber  of  Lucca  who  studied  in  Florence  and  be- 
came a  sculptor  in  his  thirtieth  year.  His  master  is  not 
known.  lie  made  the  monument  of  Pietro  da  Nooeto,  the 
statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  fine  pulpit,  the  altar-piece  of  S. 
Regnlus,  two  kneeling  angels  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  especially  the  "  Tempietto  "  or  eight-sided  marble 
shrine  fm'  the  famous  "  Volto  Santo,"  a  cedar-wood  crucifix 
said  to  have  been  brought  miraculously  to  Lucca  in  the  year 
780.  All  these  works  of  scvdpture  and  decorative  architec- 
ture are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca.  He  was  called  to  Genoa, 
where  he  execuied  six  fine  statues  for  the  cathedral.  His 
figure  of  Faith  is  in  the  rtfizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  He  was 
also  an  architect,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  buildings  of 
his  native  city.     D.  in  1501.  W.  J.  Stillma.v. 

Civita  Vl'CCllia,  chee've'e-ta'a-vek'keVa'a  (i.  e.  Old  City, 
ano.  Cen/fim  Ctlhp  and  Trnjani  Port  us):  a  city  and  forti- 
fied seaport  of  Italy;  province  of  Rome;  36  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Rome  by  railway  (see  map  of  Italy,  rcf.  6-D).  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls  and  well  built,  has  a  large  church,  an  ar- 
senal, a  theater,  a  lighlhouse,  and  a  castle  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Julius  II.  The  hailjor  was  constructed  by  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  and  is  formed  by  two  large  moles,  and  a 
breakwater  which  protects  shipping  from  a  heavy  sea.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  812.  and  rebuilt  under 
Pope  Leo  IV.  on  the  return  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Pop. 
about  13,000. 

Civoli,  chee'vo-le"e,  Ludovico:  Italian  painter;  b.  in  Ci- 
goli,  Tuscany,  in  15.59;  d.  in  1613;  a  pupil  of  Alessandro  Al- 
lori,  though  he  seems  to  have  formed  his  style  on  studies  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Correggio.  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  be- 
came insane  either  on  account  of  the  persecutions  of  his 
enemies  or  because  he  was  poisoned  by  a  corpse  after  which 
he  modeled.  His  mental  alienation  lasted  for  three  years. 
After  a  prolonged  visit  to  Lombardy  he  settled  in  Florence, 
and  there  he  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
masteriiiecc  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  which  was  taken  by  Napo- 
leon to  France  and  placed  in  tlie  Louvre,  but  after  1815  was 
retnrne(l  to  tlie  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  Rome  are  T/ie 
Holy  Apostle  (Jurhiy  llie  Lame,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter; 
The  Conuermon  of  JSt.  Paul,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul ;  The 
Historij  of  P«!/che,  painted  al  fresco  in  the  villa  Borghese, 
etc.  He  also  painted  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  (.'hurch  of  .Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  an  ill-chosen 
disposition  of  the  perspective  spoiled  the  picture,  and  the 
jjainter  died  from  chagrin. 

Clai'liinaii'nan :  the  smallest  county  of  Scotland;  area. 
48  s(|.  miles.  Ii,  is  bounded  S.  by  theriver  Forth  and  X. 
by  the  Ochil  Hills.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  romantic  val- 
ley of  the  North  Devon.  The  soil  is  partly  fertile.  Coal, 
ironstone,  copper,  sandstone,  and  greenstone  are  found  here. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  coal  and  iron.  Clackman- 
nan an<l  Kinross  together  return  one  member  to  ParlianuMit. 
Capital,  Clackmannan.     Pop.  (1891)  28,433. 

Clacliinaiinan  :  capital  of  the  county  of  same  name;  on 
the  river  Devon,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Forth;  9  miles 
E.  of  St  iiling  (see  maj)  of  Scotland,  ref.  11-G).  This  town  is 
iioleii  for  its  ale.  King  Daviil  Brnce.  whose  rniiu'cl  tower 
still  stands  near  by,  resided  here  in  1330.     Pop.  3.600. 

Cladoecra,  kla-dos>-ra  [froiii  Gr.  k\olSos.  sprout  -l-  xepas, 
horri|:  small  cntomostraca  with  few  si'gments;  Ihc  si'cund 
antennae  iiseil  for  swimming,  and  the  liody  inclosed  in  a  bi- 
valve shell.  Most  of  the  species  live  in  fresh  water.  Daph- 
nia  is  the  best-known  genus. 


Claf'lin,  Lee  ;  a  distinguished  philanthropist  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  b.  m  Hopkinton.  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1791.  He  accjuired 
wealth  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  bestowed  munifi- 
cent gifts  of  money  upon  the  Weslcyan  academy  at  Wilhra- 
ham.  Mass,,  the  Methodist  university  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary.  D.  in  Boston,  as  the 
result  of  an  accident,  Feb.  23,  1871. 

Clag-gett,  Thomas  John,  D.  D.  ;  first  Bishop  of  Maryland ; 
b.  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  2, 1742  ;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  1762,  and  studied  theology 
with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Eversfield,  D.  I), ;  ordaimd 
deacon  Sept.  20, 1767,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  Oct.  11 
in  the  same  year,  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  His  whole  minis- 
try was  spent  in  his  native  State.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  Trinity  church.  New  York  city,  Sept.  17,  1792  by  Provoost 
of  New  York,  assisted  by  Seabury  of  Connecticut,  White  of 
Louisiana,  and  Madison  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  con- 
secration of  a  bishop  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  lines  of  suc- 
cession of  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  united  in  it. 
Bishop  Claggett  was  a  chaplain  of  the  U.  .S.  Senate  in  1800. 
D.  at  Croom,  Md.,  Aug.  2,  1816.  Every  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  traces  his  succession  to  Bishop 
Claggett.  W.  S.  Perry. 

Clai'borne,  Clayboriie.  or  Cleboriie,  William  ;  b.  in 
Westmoreland.  England,  about  l.j.89;  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Ednumd  Cleburne,  of  Cleburne  Hall,  Westmoreland  ;  was 
appointed  by  Charles  I.  his  secretaiy  of  state  for  the  domin- 
ion of  Virginia  3Iar.  4.  1626,  and  treasurer  of  Virginia  for 
life  A|ir.  6.  1642.  He  discovered,  purchased,  and  planted 
Kent  island  in  1631,  under  a  Scotch  signet  commission  grant- 
ing trading  privileges  with  the  Indians,  and  owned  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  upon  which  Anna|jolis  now  stands,  as  well 
as  great  estates  in  Virginia.  He  battled  for  his  rights  against 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  claimed  jurisdiction  under  his  charter, 
and  twice  reduced  the  island  of  Kent  by  arms.  Claiborne 
had  secured  the  representation  of  Kent  in  the  Vii-ginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  but,  failing  to  maintain  his  claims,  he  pur- 
chased other  islands  in  the  Chesapeake  which  i)roved  to  be 
within  Maryland  bounds,  and  he  contended  in  support  of  his 
ventui'es  with  varying  success  until  1651,  when  he  withdrew 
into  Virginia,  and  was  appointed  by  Parliament  a  com- 
missioner for  the  reduction  of  the  colonies.  He  subdued 
Virginia,  overturned  the  Calvert  government,  and  restored 
religious  tests,  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  fran- 
chise. Cromwell  did  not  sustain  his  operations  and  restored 
the  Calverts.  After  the  restoration  the  court  neglected  his 
petitions,  and  he  sank  into  retirement  upon  his  Virginia 
estates.  Recent  investigations  into  colonial  history  prove 
him  to  have  been  the  victim  of  court  favoritism,  injustice, 
and  misrepresentation.  He  has  been  styled  "the  champion 
of  Virginia  "  and  the  '"  evil  genius  of  Maryland."  I),  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1676. 

Claim  [from  0.  Fr.  claime,  connected  with  darner,  claim 
<  Lat.  claiiia  re,  call  out,  cry] :  a  demand  of  a  right ;  the  act 
of  di'manding  from  another  person  something  due  ;  a  right 
to  claim  or  demand;  a  title  to  any  debt  or  privilege.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  thing  claimed,  as  land  or 
other  pro|icrty.  In  law,  claim  is  a  challenge  of  interest  in 
anvlliing  that  is  in  possession  of  another,  or  at  least  out  of 
the  jiussession  of  the  person  who  claims  it. 

Claims,  Court  of:  a  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  relief  of 
those  )iersons  who  have  claims  against  the  Government. 
Before  the  year  1855,  when  this  court  was  established,  such 
claims  coidil  be  settled  only  by  act  of  Congress,  as  a  sov- 
ereign jiow'cr  can  be  sued  only  by  its  own  consent.  It  is  a 
court  of  law,  without  equity  powers,  and  consists  of  five 
judges  (appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consi'ut  of  the  Senate),  two  of  whom  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  three  of  whom  must 
coiu-ur  to  render  a  judgnu'iit.  It  has  a  single  annual  ses- 
sion, beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  held  ill 
Washington,  I).  C.  Its  decisions  are  not  final  as  against  the 
Government,  for  Congress  nuvy  refuse  to  make  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  claims  allowed.  In  jiractice  this  seldom 
haiiix'iis,  and  the  elfec't  of  the  court  is  to  remove  a  vast 
number  of  (irivatc  lulls  from  the  congressional  calend.ar, 
and  to  subject  claims  to  li'g.-d  proof.  (See  Court.)  The 
Court  ok  Private  Land  Claims  (7.  v.)  was  established  in 
18111.  Revised  by  F.  Sturues  Allen. 

Clairaiit.  ch?  ro'.  Alexis  Claude:  geometer;  b.  in  Paris, 
France,  May  7,  1713;  d.  there  May  17,  1705.  When  only 
twelve  years  old  he  read  a  paper  on  curves  of  double  cur- 
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vature  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ami  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  was  ailmitted  as  a  member  of  thai  inslitu- 
tion.  lie  accomiiaiiii'ii  Maupcrtuis  to  Lapland  in  oidor  to 
measure  a  dc;rrce  of  the  meridian,  and  on  his  return  lie  puli- 
lished  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth 
(1743).  That,  however,  which  made  him  most  famous  was 
ids  prediction  of  the  return  of  Ilalley's  comet  in  17o!). 

t'lilirin,  eld  ran',  George  JiLES  Victor:  fif^ure  and  por- 
trait painter;  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  11,1843;  pupil  nf  I'icot  and 
Pils;  secon(l-<d!USS  medal.  Salon,  lt>83;  secnnd-class  medal. 
Paris  Ex|)osition,  1H8!);  Legion  ol'  Honor  lyss.  His  pic- 
tures of  iiK-i<K'nts  in  Spanish  history  are  brilliant  in  color, 
and  he  has  painted  some  very  good  portraits.  He  i)ainte<l  a 
series  of  decorative  panels  in  the  bullet  of  the  Grand  Opera- 
house,  Paris.     Studio  in  Paris.  VV.  A.  C 

Clairoii,  cla'ron',  Claire  .Josepiie  Legris  de  i.a  Tcde: 
French  actress;  b.  at  Saint-Wanon  de  Conde,  in  Flanders, 
in  1723;  d.  in  Paris.  Jan.  18,  1803.  She  was  educated  in 
Paris,  and  so  precocious  were  her  passion  and  her  talent  for 
the  stage  that  in  her  thirteenth  year  she  made  a  brilliant' 
dtbiit  as  soubrette  in  the  Theatre  Italienne.  In  1743  she 
made  her  d('biil  as  Phedre  in  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais,  and 
from  that  periotl  down  to  176.T  she  represented  all  the  tragic 
characters  of  Du  Belioy,  Saurin,  Marmontel,  Voltaire,  and 
the  other  dramatists  of  the  time.  She  was  put  in  prison  for 
some  insignificant  insubordination,  and  she  declared  that 
she  woulil  never  tread  the  stage  again  uidess  she  received 
due  satisfaction :  but  no  satisfaction  was  ever  olTered,  and 
she  remained  in  retirement.  During  the  Revolution  she 
lost  her  fortinie,  and  died  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
Her  Jfemnim  appeared  in  1799. 

(.'lairvaiix,  clar'vo' ;  a  village  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
France;  aliout  10  miles  above  Bar-sur-Aube ;  staiuls  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Aube,  and  is  noteworthy  as  the  site  of 
the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Clara  Vallis  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  4-G).  This  was  founded  in  1115  by  St.  Ber- 
luird,  who  was  its  abbot  till  his  death  in  ll.i3,  and  who 
ilirew  such  a  glory  over  the  place  that  in  1143  the  kingdom 
mI'  Portugal  extravagantly  dcclan-d  itself  a  fief  of  tlie  abbey 
I't'  Clairvaux.  It  afterward  became  famous  for  the  architec- 
tural merits  of  its  church.  During  the  Hevolution  the  con- 
vent was  closed,  and  the  vast  buildings  are  now  turned  into 
a  prison.     See  Knskin's  Praterita. 

Clairvoy'ance  [Fr.,  deriv.  of  c/ajrfoyo?i/,  clear-sighted  ; 
clair,  dear  +  voi/anf.  seeing]:  The  power  by  which  persons 
in  a  mesmeric  state  are  supposed  to  be  aide  to  see  concealed 
things  or  to  see  what  is  happening  at  a  distance.  Hitherto 
llie  nature  of  spirit  has  been  discussed  theologically  and 
metaphysically.  Its  scientific  investigation  has  been  con- 
sidered either  impracticable  or  undesirable.  In  this  border- 
land between  the  known  and  unknown  ignorance  and  char- 
latanism have  held  high  carnival.  Science,  purely  material, 
is  entiielv  occupied  with  matter  and  its  iidierenl  force,  and 
beyond  the  retort  and  crucil)le  has  no  place  for  spirit.  Belief 
in  spiritual  being  outside  of  physical  existence  is  supersti- 
tion. The  mention  of  a  fact  bearing  in  that  direction  pro- 
vokes a  smile  of  scornful  pity.  When  the  oil  is  exhausted 
the  flume  no  longer  burns;  when  the  fuel  is  spent  the  lire 
goes  out;  when  the  instrument  is  destroyed  the  music  is  iK)t 
heard  ;  when  the  complex  co-ordination  of  condit  ions  called 
a  living  lieing  is  subverted,  life,  intelligence,  spirit,  are  no 
more.  Such  are  the  illustrations  of  material  science.  The 
spiritual  realm  has  remained  unknown,  or  rather  its  exist- 
ence has  been  denied. 

These  reflections  are  rendered  pertinent  by  the  consider- 
ation that  whatever  else  of  pretense  and  folly  be  blown 
away,  the  central  fact  of  clairvoyance  remains  undisturbed; 
and  clairvoyance  is  a  supersensuous  perceiition  depending 
on  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  without  winch  it  would  be 
impiissible.  In  the  present  state  of  psychological  knowledge 
the  fa<'ls  are  ill-observed,  loosely  recorded,  ami  theories  out 
ipf  place.  The  world  of  spirit,  to  which  "force"  furnishes 
the  key,  [lerhaps  may  at  some  future  time  broaden  into  as 
wide  a  fielil  as  the  physical  world  now  presents.  .Supersti- 
tiim  will  then  have  no  place  for  concealinetit.  Ghosts, 
witchcraft,  visions,  trances,  eesta-sy,  and  the  innumerable 
phases  nf  spiritual  phenomena  will  be  co-ordinated,  the 
chair  blown  away,  the  vital  facts  preserved,  and  a  true 
science  of  the  soul,  based  on  accurate  observation  and  dis- 
criminating research,  founded. 

The  existence  of  a  somnambulic  or  sleep-walking  state, 
indtu'ed  Ijy  unknown  causes  and  accompanied  l>y  peculiar 
phenomena,   is  generally   admitted.      It   is  also  admitted 


that  a  state  similar  to,  if  not  identical  witli.  these  can  be 
induced  l)y  artificial  means,  usmilly  by  fixing  the  attention, 
in  gazing  intently  into  a  "magic  nnrror"  or  "crystal,"  re- 
peating formula',  by  incantations,  fasting,  drugs,  or  by  an 
operator  making  what  are  termed  magnetic  passes.  The  in- 
terference of  a  second  person  is  not  essential,  and  perhaps 
without  exce[)tion  distorts  the  result.  This  admission  by 
no  means  indorses  the  theories  which  have  sprung  fungus- 
like therefrom,  of  mesmerists,  biologists,  magnetists  in  an 
endless  array,  best  known  by  their  barbarous  terminologies. 

The  trance  or  clairvoyant  state  has  been  observed  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  races  of  mankind — Chinese,  Hindus, 
Turks,  as  well  as  Christians.  It  has  in  seasons  of  great 
religions  excitement  become  epidemic,  the  devotee  falling 
in  convulsions,  becoming  cataleptic,  and  aft(;r  hours,  days, 
or  even  months  of  apparent  death,  awakening  with  mind 
overwrought  with  visions  of  the  strange  world  in  which  it 
had  dwelt  during  its  apparent  unconsciousliess.  The  rec- 
ords of  clairvoyance  are  as  old  as  history.  If  prophecy, 
the  "clear-seeing"  of  the  future,  be  its  fruit,  the  prophets 
and  sages  of  the  past  were  all  more  or  less  endowed  with 
this  gift.  Socrates  and  Apollonius  predicted  and  were 
conscious  of  events  transpiring  at  remote  distances.  Cicero 
mentions  that  when  the  revelations  are  being  given  some 
one  nnist  bo  present  to  record  them,  as  "  these  sleepers  do 
not  retain  any  recollection  of  them."  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  itermotinus  of  Clazomena',  remarks  that  his 
soul  separated  itself  from  the  body  and  wandered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  earth,  relating  events  occurring  in  distant 
places.  Dm-ing  the  periods  of  ins|iirat  ion  his  body  was  in- 
sensible. The  day  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Cornelius,  a 
priest  of  renowiu'd  piety,  described,  while  in  Padua,  as 
though  present,  every  particular  of  the  fight.  Nice]ihorus 
says  that  when  the  unforliniate  Valens,  taking  refuge  in  a 
barn,  was  burned  by  the  Goths,  a  hermit  named  Paul  in  a 
fit  of  ecstasy  cried  out  to  those  who  were  with  him,  "It  is 
now  that  V'alens  burns!  "  Tertullian  describes  two  women 
celebrated  for  their  piety  and  ecstasy;  that  they  entered 
that  state  in  tlie  midst  of  the  congregation,  revealed  celes- 
tial secrets,  and  knew  the  innermost  hearts  of  persons.  St. 
Justin  aliirms  that  the  sibyls  foretold  events  correctly,  and 
quotes  Plato  as  coinciding  with  him  in  that  view.  St. 
Athenagoras  says  of  the  faculty  of  |)re,science  that  "  it  is 
proper  to  the  soiil."  Volumes  might  lie  readily  filled  with 
quotations  like  the  foregoing,  showing  that  clairvoyance 
has  been  manifested  and  received  as  a  truth  by  ju-ofound 
thinkers  in  every  age.  Swedenborg,  Zschokke.  and  Davis 
are  not  peculiarities  of  modern  times,  but  are  repetitions  of 
Socrates,  .\pollonius,  and  countless  other  sages  who  deeply 
imjiressed  their  personality  on  their  times. 

Perhaps  for  purposes  of  investigation  the  artificially  in- 
duced mesmeric  state  has  advantages  over  the  spontaneous, 
which  presents  itself  at  undetenninate  times,  although  its 
siiontaiu'ous  exhibition  is  more  reliable  in  its  results.  Its 
natural  manifestation  requires  a  finely  developed  nervous 
systi'ui.  It  is  not  always,  though  at  times  it  m.iy  appear  to 
be.  the  result  of  disease.  The  more  perfect  the  health  the 
more  reliable  the  results.  The  visions  produced  by  disease, 
like  those  by  drugs,  bear  to  true  clairvoyance  the  same  rela- 
tions that  tlie  dreams  of  indigestion  do  to  those  of  refreshing 
sleep. 

Clairvoyance  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
mind,  ii]  which  it  is  in  a  *realeror  lesser  degree  independent 
of  the  physical  body.  It  presents  immy  gradations  from 
semi-consciousness  to  profound  and  death-like  trance.  How- 
ever induced,  the  attending  phenomena  are  similar.  The 
condition  of  the  physical  body  is  that  of  deepest  sleep.  A 
flame  may  be  applied  to  it  without  producing  a  quiver  of 
the  nerves;  the  most  pungent  substances  have  no  effect  on 
the  no.slrils;  pins  or  neeilles  thrust  into  Hie  most  sensitive 
parts  give  no  pain  ;  surgical  operations  can  lie  made  without 
sensation.  Hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  as  well  as 
seeing,  are  seemingly  independent  of  the  physical  organs. 
The  muscular  system  is  either  relaxed  or  rigid";  the  circula- 
tion impeded  in  cases  until  the  |iulse  becomes  imperceptible; 
and  respiration  leaves  no  stain  on  a  mirror  held  over  the 
nostrils. 

In  passing  into  the  clairvoyant  state  the  extremities  be- 
come cold,  the  brain  congested,  the  vital  powers  sink,  a 
dreamy  nnconsciousness  steals  over  the  faculties.  There  is 
a  .sensation  of  sinking  or  floating.  After  a  time  the  percep- 
tions become  intensified.  We  can  not  say  the  senses,  for 
they  are  of  the  body,  which  for  the  time  is  insensible.  The 
mind  sees  without  physical  organs  of  vision,  hears  without 
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organs  of  hearing,  and  feeling  becomes  a  refined  conscious- 
ness which  brings  it  en  rapport  witli  tlie  intelligence  of  the 
world.  The  more  death-Iilie  the  condition  ot  tlie  Ijody  tlie 
more  lucid  the  [lerceptions  of  the  spirit  or  mind,  which  for 
tlie  time  owes  it  no  fealty.  If.  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  clairvoyance  depends  on  the  unfolding  of  the  spirit's 
perceptions,  then  the  extent  of  that  unfolding  marks  its 
perfection.  However  great  or  small  this  may  be.  the  state 
itself  is  the  same,  differing  only  in  degree,  wliether  observed 
in  the  Pytliia  of  Delphic  oracles,  the  vision  of  St.  John,  the 
trance  of  Mohammed,  the  epidemic  catalepsy  of  religious 
revivals,  or  the  illumination  of  Swedenborg  or  Davis.  The 
disclosures  made  liave  also  a  general  resemblance,  but  they 
are  so  colored  with  surrounding  circumstances  that  they  are 
extremely  fallible.  The  tendency  of  the  clairvoyant  is  to 
make  objective  the  subjective  ideas  he  has  acquired  by  edu- 
cation— if  a  Ciiristian,  to  see  visions  of  Christ ;  if  a  Moslem, 
of  Mohammed' — somewhat  as  dreaius  reflect  the  ideas  of 
wakefidness.  Yet  there  is  a  profound  condition  which  sets 
aU  these  aside,  and  the  mind  appears  divested  of  all  physical 
trammels,  and  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  thought- 
atmospliere  of  the  world.  Time  and  space  have  no  existence, 
and  matter  becomes  transparent. 

If  tliere  is  an  independent  spiritual  existence  after  the 
death  of  the  physical  liorly.  the  clairvoyant  in  this  independ- 
•ent  stage  closely  apiiroximates  to  that  existence.  It  may 
be  an  open  question  whetlier  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  and 
actually  visits  the  remote  places  it  describes,  or  gains  such 
knowledge  by  intensity  of  perception  that  annuls  space,  as 
it  does  time,  in  its  retrospection  and  prevision.  The  many 
authentic  instances  of  "double  presence"  wliich  liave  been 
observed  lead  to  the  former  conclusion. 

Baron  Reichenbach,  in  his  Z'.v«rt/«('cs,  has  investigated  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  clairvoyant  to  refined  emanations  of 
force,  and  Denton,  in  his  Soul  of  Tilings,  has  carried  the 
investigation  still  further,  thougli  in  a  somewhat  similar 
direction.  The  field  is  broad  sus  the  spirit  of  man,  and  its 
thresliold  has  been  scarcely  crossed.  Clairvoyance  is  no 
miraculous  power,  but  an  inherent  faculty,  a  foregleam  in 
this  life  of  tlie  next  spiritual  life.  For  if  man  exists  as  a 
spirit  after  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  body,  his  present 
lite  is  that  of  a  spirit  clad  in  flesh,  and  should  manifest  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  next  untrammeled  condition. 

Hudson  Tuttle. 

Claknma :  See  Chixookan  Indians. 

Claiil :  a  name  variously  applied,  according  to  locality,  to 
many  bivalve  moUusks  of  ditferent  genera.  The  common 
clam  of  the  New  Kngland  coast  is  Mya  arenaria,  a  species 
ranging  from  Soutli  Carolina  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  found 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  on  the 
shores  of  Japan  and  Alaska.  In  tlie  U.  S.  it  is  of  consider- 
able importance  as  an  article  of  food,  and  it  is  extensively 
used  for  bait,  while  vast  shell  heaps  along  tlie  New  England 
coa.st  testify  to  the  extent  to  whicn  it  was  for  centuries  eaten 
by  the  Indians.  Very  curiously  it  is  not  used  for  bait  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Little  Neck  clam  of  New  York  is  T'('rt».s  mer- 
ci'-iKiriii.  known  in  New  England  as  the  quahaug  or  hard 
clam.  It  derives  its  specific  name  from  the  fact  that  tlie 
Indians  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  used  the  purple  margin  of  the 
shell  for  making  the  dark  wamjpum.  The  great  clam  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  i»/ra/-/rt  «/«.r/»(fl!,  is  a  staple 
article  of  food  for  the  coast  tribes  .of  Indians,  who  dry  large 
numbers  for  winter's  use,  a  practice  pursued  in  earlier  times 
by  Eastern  tribes  with  jih/a  (irenarin.  (Tlijcimeris generosa, 
the_giant  clam  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  coast,  attains  a  weight 
of  5  or  ()  11).,  and  resenddes  a  Mi/n  which  has  .so  outgrown 
its  shi'll  that,  the-  soft  jiortion  is  not  wholly  covered.  This 
species  lives  in  moilerately  deep  water,  rarely  occurring 
above  extreme  low-water  I'nark.  The  term  giant  clam  is 
also  applied  to  Triiliirn/i gigi(x,  the  largest  of  bivalves,  whose 
.shells  attain  a  weight  of  '250  lb.  each,  and  are  sometimes 
used  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  contain  the  holy  water. 
This  huge  mollusk  is  a  native  of  East  Indian  seas.  Us  flesh 
is  eiliblc.  and  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  islands  use  pieces 
ot  the  shell  for  axes.  The  various  species  of  fresh-water 
mussels,  or  Unios,  are  popularlv  termed  fresh-water  clams  in 
the  U.  S.  ■  F.  A.  Lucas. 

('lailiato'rps  [[ilur.,  from  Lat.  clamalor,  one  who  cries 
out]:  a  division  of  Insesunres.  or  perching  birds,  distin- 
guished by  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
larynx  or  syrinx.  Tliere  is  usually  but  one  pair  of  intrinsic 
muscles,  never  so  many  as  four  pairs,  and  these  are  at  tached  to 
the  middle  of  the  half  rings  of  the  bronchi,  an  arrangement 


termed  mesomyodian.  The  group  is  named  in  contrast  to 
the  Oscines.  or  singing  birds,  which  have  a  more  compli- 
cated singing  apparatus.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Clan  [txaelic,  clann,  offspring,  family,  stock] :  a  body  of 
kindred  larger  than  a  household  and  smaller  than  a  tribe, 
and  recognizing  relationship  in  only  one  line  of  descent — 
i.e.  either  through  the  ninther  or  through  the  father,  but 
never  through  both.  In  English  usage  the  word  "clan" 
specifically  means  the  kinship  organization  of  the  Scottish 
Ilighlanders.  Correspoinliiig  terms  in  other  languages  are 
the  Roman  gens,  the  Greek  ^fVor.  the  Arabic  hayy,  the  Irish 
sept,  and  the  North  American  Indian  otem  (totem).  In  eth- 
nology it  has  become  necessary  to  have  a  general  name  for 
the  gentile  organization  wherever  found,  and  by  common 
consent  the  word  "clan"  has  been  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  earliest  type  of  the  clan  is  the  totem-kin,  the  best  ex- 
amples ot  which  are  found  among  the  North  American  Ind- 
ians. The  group  of  kindred  takes  its  name  from  some  class 
of  natural  objects,  usually  a  species  of  plant  or  of  animal — 
e.  g.  the  hawk,  the  turtle,  or  the  bear — which  is  supersti- 
tiously  regarded,  and  from  which  the  group  is  supposed  to 
be  descended.  Relationship  is  metronymic — i.  e.  it  is  traced 
only  through  mothers.  ^\.  woman's  sons  and  daughters  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  her  daughters  belong  to  her  clan, 
but  the  children  uf  her  sons  belong  to  the  clans  of  their 
mothers.  A  later  form  of  tlie  clan  is  patronymic — i.  e.  rela- 
tionship is  traced  only  through  fathers.  Hebrew,  Arabian, 
Grecian.  Roman,  German,  and  Celtic  clans  were  patronymic 
in  the  earliest  historical  period,  but  there  is  much  evidence 
to  prove  that  originally  they  were  metronymic. 

A  clan  is  essentially  a  juristic  organization.  Its  members 
are  under  obligation  to  avenge  one  another's  injuries.  They 
have  common  rights  and  duties,  among  which  marital  rights 
and  obligations  are  of  the  first  importance.  A  man  may  not 
marry  his  clanswoman.  Therefore  no  clan  is  self-perpetuat- 
ing, and  a  tribe  accordingly  comprises  two  or  more  clans 
whose  members  intermarry.  A  clan  usually  has  a  judicial 
officer  and  a  chief  or  military  otlicer.  See  Sociology,  To- 
TE.MISM,  and  Trihb.  Franklin  II.  Giddings. 

Claiiric'arde.  Marquesses  of  (lb25):  Barons  Dunkellin 
(1543),  Viscounts  Burke  (1629,  Ireland),  Barons  Somerhill 
(United  Kingdom,  1826). — Ulick  John  de  Burgh,  first  mar- 
quess, K.  P..  P.  C. ;  b.  Dec.  28,  1802 ;  ambassador  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg 1835-40  ;  Postmaster-General  1846-52 :  Lord  Privy 
Seal  1857-58 ;  succeeded  his  father,  John  Thomas,  thirteenth 
earl,  as  Earl  of  Clanricarde  July  27,  1808;  d.  1874;  suc- 
ceeded by  Hubert  De  Burgh  Canning,  b.  in  1832. 

Clap,  Thomas,  A.  M. :  Congregational  divine;  b.  at  Scitu- 
ate,  Mass..  June  26.  1703;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1722; 
pa.stor  in  Windham,  Conn..  1725-40.  He  was  installed  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  in  1740  and  held  the  oflice  until  1766. 
His  administration  was  disturbed  by  his  controversies  over 
the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  Edwards,  but  the  col- 
lege was  improved  in  its  charter,  library,  and  buildings, 
through  his  exertions.  He  was  an  eminent  natural  phi- 
losopher and  astronomer,  and  constructed  the  first  [ilaneta- 
riuni  made  in  America.  He  published  1'lie  Nature  and 
Foundation  of  3Iural  ]'irfue  and  Ol/ligafion  (New  Haven, 
Conn..  1765) ;  a  History  of  Yale  College  (1766) ;  Nature  and 
Motion  of  Meteors  (1781);  and  other  works.  D.  in  New 
Haven.  Conn..  Jan.  7,  1767. 

Clap'pertoii.  Hugh:  captain;  traveler  and  explorer  of 
Africa;  b.  at  Annan.  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  in  1788;  en- 
tered the  British  navy  as  a  lad  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant. 
In  1823  he  accompanied  Dr.  Oudney  and  Denliam  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  Lake  Chad.  Having  returned  to  England  in 
1825.  he  .soon  renewed  the  enterprise,  with  the  naval  rank  of 
commander,  in  comjiany  with  Richanl  Lander  and  others. 
His  chief  object  was  to  discover  the  course  of  the  Niger. 
He  entered  Africa  at  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  jieneti'ated  to 
Sokoto.  where  he  was  detained  nearly  a  year  by  the  sultan. 
He  died  near  that  place  Apr.  13.  1827.  See  R.  Lander,  Rec- 
ords of  Captain  Clapperton's  Last  Expedition  (1830). 

ClaifiiP  [Fr.,  chap  of  the  liand  ;  also  the  body  of  clagueurs] : 
in  French  theatri<'al  language,  an  organized  body  of  men 
posted  aiming  the  audience  to  applaud  the  actors.  At  all 
times  such  liircd  applause  has  been  used:  it  is  on  record  as 
having  existed  nndc^rlhe  Rcnnan  empire,  but  the  modern  in- 
slituliiin  ill  Paris  dales  frdiii  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  comiiletely  organized  before  1830.  The 
leader'of  the  band  (chef  de  'cla(pie)  is  paid  either  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  theater  or  by  an  actor,  or  both,  and  his  business 
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is  to  select  those  parts  of  the  pliiy  which  will  best  allow  of 
warm  iip|)lause,  ami  to  start  it  at  the  right  moment.  The 
use  of  the  r/dC/KC  is  dcfeiiiU'd  l>y  some  pereoiis  of  good  repu- 
tation asameansof  siii>portinganileiiei)uragiugthe  perform- 
ers at  dillicult  times  ami  so  helping  them  to  do  their  best. 

Chirac,  Charles  Othox  Frkdkrk-  Jean  Haptiste,  de 
French  anti(iuary  and  arlist;  b.  in  Paris  in  1777;  in  1808 
liecame  tutor  of  the  children  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  ami 
had  charge  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  After  visiting 
Brazil,  where  he  made  some  line  sketches  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, he  was  in  1818  nuide  curator  of  the  JInseum  of  An- 
ti(|uities  in  the  Louvre.  Autlior  oi  Foil ilh'x  fnile-f  il  Poiii- 
ph'  (1818):  JIuste  de  Sculpture  (6  vols.,  182(>-oo).  D.  in 
1847. 

Clarp:  a  maritime  county  of  Irelan<l.  in  Munster:  bound- 
ed N.  \V.  by  (iahvay  Bay.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Shannon  river,  and 
W.  liy  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,2!I4  sq.  miles.  Tho.  surface 
is  mostly  hilly;  the  soil  of  (he valleys  is  fertile.  This  coun- 
ty contains  numy  small  lakes.  Tlie  principal  rock  is  car- 
boniferous lime.stone.  Coal,  copper,  lead,  and  marble  are 
found  here.  The  staple  products  of  the  soil  are  oats,  pota- 
toes, wheat,  and  barley.  There  are  many  crondeclis,  abljey 
mills,  and  round  towers  in  the  countv.  Cajiital,  Knnis. 
Pop.  (1891)  123,8.59. 

Clarp,  .loHN  ;  "The  Lincolnshire  Plowman";  a  self-edu- 
cated Knglish  poet;  b.  at  Ilelpstone,  near  Peterborough, 
July  19,  179:3.  He  was  a  common  laborer;  was  discharged 
for  scril)l)ling;  inspireil  by  Thomson's  Seasons,  wrote  and 
published  in  18'31  two  volumes  of  pastoral  verse,  which  at- 
tracted uuicli  ]iraise — i'oi'ma  Df.srrifi/ire  of  Rural  Liff  and 
The  Vilbuji-  Minstrel.  His  Rural  Muse  (18;Jo),  praised  by 
Christopher  North,  is  jierhaps  his  best  work.     Died  in  great 

?overty  in   the   lunatic  asylum   of  Northampton.  May  20, 
864.     See  J.  L.  Cherrv,  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Clare 
(187:5). 

Clare,  or  Clara.  Saixt:  a  noble  maiden  of  Assisi ;  b.  in 
119;?:  (1.  Aug.  11.  12.".:i :  canonized  in  12.55;  festival  Aug.  12. 
Enamored  with  "the  sweetness  of  Christ,"  she  fled  to 
St.  Francis  and  took  refuge  near  his  Portiuncula,  refusing 
to  return.  Her  three  sisters  followed  her withothergentle- 
women,  and  in  1212  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare  were  ormiiiized  Jis 
the  first  order  of  Franciscan  nuns.  It  spread  rapidly 
through  Italy,  and  into  France,  S])ain,  Germany,  and  Bo- 
hemia. In  1220  a  rule  of  strictest  sort  was  given  them  by 
Cardinal  Ilugolin  :  in  1224  St.  Francis  wrote  them  a  re- 
laxed rule:  I'rbaii  IV.  about  126:J  gave  them  a  still  milder 
observance.  The  convents  separated  on  these  rules,  some 
adhering  totlie severe  Ilugolin  re(piircMnents.  others  to  those 
nf  .St.  Francis,  but  the  most  of  them  following  the  rule  of 
rban.  The  Capuchin  reformation  in  the  Franciscan 
ider  led  many  of  the  sisters,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter 
<il' Alcantara,  to  establish  the  "  Poor  Clares  of  the  Strictest 
Oljservance,"  who  vow  perpetual  silence.  The  order  is 
known  also  as  "The  Poor  Clares," and  theirconvents  are  for 
I  lie  most  part  occupied  with  the  education  of  girls. 

C.  U.  Thurber. 
Clarenioiit:  town, on  railroad;  Sullivan  co.,\.  H. (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  New  Hami)shire,  ref.  8-D) ;  about 
48  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  wool.  Claremont  junction  is  2  miles  farther  W. 
Claremont  township  is  boumleil  on  the  W.  by  the  Connec- 
ticut river.  It  has  paper-mills,  a  furnace,  a  water-wheel 
nianufactorv,  a  high  school,  and  a  librarv  of  4.000  volumes. 
Pop.  of  towiiship  (1880)  4,704  ;  (1890)  5,r)(;.5. 

Clan-lico.  Duke  of:  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
younger  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  KnglaiKl.  The  title 
was  di'i-ived  from  t'lare  or  Clarence  (Lat.  ('tarentia)  in 
Suffolk.  Some  authorities,  however,  say  it  was  derived 
from  Claivnza  in  tin'  .Morea,  of  which  an  Knglish  knight 
was  iluke  during  the  crusades.  The  title  was  last  conferred 
on  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  AlbiTt  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  was  li.  Jan.  8,  1864;  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Heidelberg;  was  engaged  to  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  a  remote  cousin.  Died  at  Sandring- 
haiii,  Jan.  14,  1892,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage. 

Claroiioiciix.  nr  (iaroiiopiix  :  one  of  the  kings  of  arms 
in  the  lOiiglisli  heraldic  cullege.  (See  Heraliiuv.)  The  juris- 
dicliipii  of  this  king  of  arms  includes  England  S.  of  the 
river  Trent.  The  title  or  name  CVareHfifi/j;  is  supposed  to 
be  ilerived  fivim  the  dukedom  of  Clarence  during  tiie  reign 
of  Edwanl  IV.,  being  a  French  form  derived  from  the  Latin 
Clarentius.      The    arms   of  Clarencieux   are   Aryent,    tUe 


Cross  of  St.  George,  on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  of  England 
crowned,  nr :  that  is  to  say,  an  escutcheon,  of  which  the  top 
part  is  red  and  the  rest  is  silver,  with  the  gold  lion  of  Eng- 
land on  the  red  and  a  red  cross  on  the  silver.  The  ofticial 
residence  of  Clarencieux,  as  of  the  other  kings  of  arms,  is 
the  Herald  College  in  t^ueen  Victoria  Street,  in  the  City  of 
London. 

Clarpiidoii ;  town ;  capital  of  Monroe  cc,  Ark.  (for  loca- 
tion of  countv,  see  map  of  Arkansas,  ref.  3-E) ;  on  Ark. 
-Mid.  anil  St.'lyouis  S.  \V.  H.  Us.,  and  on  White  river;  60 
miles  E.  of  Little  liock  ;  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  cotton-gin, 
and  wagon-factory.     Pop.  (1880)  400;  (1890)  1,060. 

Clarendon ;  Rutland  co..  Vt.  (for  location  of  countv,  see 
map  of  Vermont,  ref.  7-B) ;  on  Benii.  and  Rut.  R.  R. :  6 
miles  S.  of  Rutland.  Clarendon  has  mineral  springs,  which 
are  visited  for  the  cure  of  kidney  and  skin  diseases  and  other 
complaints.     Pop.  of  township  "(1880)  1,10.5  ;  (1890)  928. 

Clarendon.  Epwaru  Hyde,  First  Earl  of:  statesman  and 
historian  :  b.  at  Dinton,  Wiltshire,  Enghind.  Feb.  18.  1609 
(N.  S.).  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  coming  into  the 
family  estates  he  did  not  proceed  to  a  degree,  but  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Lonilon,  under  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  Hyde,  who  became  chief  justice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  1640,  and 
he  acted  at  first  with  the  popular  (larty,  but  the  next 
year  he  became  an  adviser  of  the  king,  writing  his  ablest 
appeals  to  the  country;  but  Charles  I.  concealed  facts  from 
him,  and  arrested  members  of  Parliament  without  his 
knowledge.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1642  he  fol- 
lowed the  wanderings  of  the  court.  In  1648  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  and  privy  councilor. 
He  accompanied  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Scilly  and 
Jersey  in  164.5-46,  and  then  commenced  his  history.  He 
represented  Charles  II.  at  JIadrid  for  sixteen  months  from 
Nov.,  1649,  but  could  obtain  no  assistance.  Then,  in  extreme 
poverty,  he  formed  one  of  the  petty,  impotent  court  of 
Charles  II.  in  exile,  bearing  the  lofty  title  of  High  Chan- 
cellor. It  was  during  this  period  that  his  daugliter  con- 
tracted a  marriage  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Ycjrk 
which  was  fullilled  in  Aug.,  1660.  the  father  seeming  to  be 
ignorant  of  it.  and  very  indignant  on  learning  of  it.  The 
marriage  brought  great  susjiicion  of  interested  motives  and 
oblo((Uy  on  Clarendon,  contributing  not  a  little  to  his  down- 
fall. On  the  Restoration  in  l(i60  llyde  became  Prime  .Min- 
ister and  Lord  Chancellor  (jf  England,  and  in  1U6I  lie  was 
created  Earl  of  Clarendon,  lie  o|iposed  popery,  and  was 
more  moderate  than  many  of  the  royalists,  his  policy  being 
simply  a  reaction  toward  the  legal  conditions  existing  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  In  Aug.,  1667.  he  was  removed  from 
oflice  and  impeached  by  the  House  of  Conimons,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  king  he  took  refuge  in  Montpellier,  France. 
In  1678  he  removed  to  Rouen,  and  abjectly  begged  permis- 
sion to  die  in  England:  but  his  suit  was  denied,  and  there 
he  died  Dec.  9.  1674.  He  left  a  Jlistory  of  the  Rel/ellion  in 
England  (1707);  a  JTislorg  of  the  Ciril  War  in  Ireland 
(1721):  an  autobiography  and  other  works.  These  have  the 
merit  of  stately  style,  but  are  prejudiced  and  unreliable  as 
history.  A  complete  edition,  with  annotations  by  Bishop 
Warblirton.  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1826.  but  the  latest 
edition  is  from  the  Clarendon  Press  (6  vols.,  Oxford.  1889). 
See  Life  of  Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  bv  himself  (1759); 
T.  H.  Lister,  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon  (3  vois.,  1838). 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Clarendon.  George  William  Frederick  Vii.liers, 
Fourlh  Earl  (of  the  Villiers  family):  b.  Jan.  12,  18(J0;  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  lion.  George  Villiers.  who  was  a  son  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  also  a  descendant 
of  the  first  earl  through  the  female  line.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Madrid  in  is:i:!.  ,iiid  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom, in  1838,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  John  Charles, 
the  third  earl.  In  Spain  he  was  inllueiitial  in  upholding 
Esparlero's  jiolicv  of  constitutional  goveniment.  In  1840 
he  became  Lord"  Privy  Seal  in  the  Whig  ministry,  which 
he  resigned  in  1841.  "  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  new  ministrv  formed  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  1846.  and  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1847.  He  exhibited  moderation,  tact,  and  energy  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  island,  which  was  then  much  agitated.  Hav- 
ing been  recalled  in  1852,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  Lord 
-Vberdeen  in  Jan..  1853.  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  AITairs.  He 
retained  this  office  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
became  Premier  early  in  1855.  and  aciiuired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  diplomatist!    The  French  alliance  and  the  success 
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of  the  Crimean  war  were  indeed  the  results  of  liis  diplomatic 
skill.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  calculated  that  the  alliance 
between  France  and  England  would  not  last  three  months, 
but  it  lasted  tliree  years;  and  at  tlie  Congress  of  Paris.  1H5G, 
Lord  Clarendon's  ideas  succeeded.  He  resigned  witli  his 
colleagues  in  1858,  but  again  became  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Nov.,  1865.  Tlie  Liberal  ministers  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Reform  bill  in  .June,  1866. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Dec,  1868.     D.  .June  27,  1870. 

Clarendon.  Constitutions  of:  certain  laws  made  by  a 
general  council  (or  parliament)  of  the  English  barons  and 
prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1164,  whereby  King 
Henry  II.  checlxed  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  narrowed 
the  exemption  which  tlie  clergy  had  claimed  from  secular 
jurisdiction.  These  ordinances,"  sixteen  in  number,  defined 
the  limits  of  the  patronage  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and 
provided  that  the  crown  should  be  entitled  to  the  election 
to  vacant  dignities  in  the  Church.  But  the  most  character- 
istic of  all  the  stipulations — that  one  which  most  pointedly 
indicated  the  new  idea  of  the  relation  between  State  and 
Church  which  was  dawning  upon  men"s  minds — was  that 
concerning  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  secular 
jurisdiction.  It  was  agreed  that  in  criminal  cases  the  clergy 
should  be  amenabh;  to  the  common  courts.  Heretofore  the 
clergy  were  judged  and  punished  by  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
even  "for  crimes  in  civil  lite.  As  those  tribunals  could  not 
inflict  death,  the  resiUt  was  unpunished  and  therefore  in- 
creased crime  among  the  clergy.  The  Constitutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Beeket,  the  primate,  reluctantly 
signed  theiii.  But  they  were  at  once  rejected  by  Pope  Al- 
exander III.  when  sent  to  him  for  ratification,  not  so  much 
that  they  sought  to  bring  guilty  clerics  to  deserved  chas- 
tisement", as  lliat  they  infringed  on  acknowledged  rights  of 
tlie  Church  in  tlie  collation  of  benefices  and  dignities,  and 
Beeket  thereupon  retracted  his  consent,  and  imposed  upon 
himself  the  severest  penances.  Tliis,  and  the  other  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  archbishop  to  vindicate  the  independ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  led  to  disputes  between  him  and  tlie 
monarch.  (See  Becket.)  Notwithstanding  the  humiliation 
to  which  the  king  submitted  after  Becket's  death,  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  continued 
permanent.  See  Stubbs's  Const  if  utional  History,  and  for 
text  liis  SKli'ct  C/idrters;  ef.  SclialT,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury in  Papers  of  American  Society  Church  History  for 
1892,  pp.  16,  sqq.  Revised  by  J.  J.  Kea^e. 

Clarendon  Press :  a  celebrated  printing  and  publishing 
establishment  connected  with  Oxford  University,  England. 
It  was  founded  in  1672.  and  took  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  tlie  printing-house  erected  in  1711  was  built  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  of  which  work  the  university  has  a  perpetual 
copyright. 

Claret  [0.  Fr.  claret,  diinin.  clair,  clear,  bright  <  Lat. 
darns] :  a  name  given  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  to  red 
Frencli  wines  produced  near  Bordeaux  (Fr.  vin  de  Bordeaux). 
The  French  clairet  signifies  "pale  wine." 

Clarctie,  klaar'tee',  Ars£xe  Arnaud,  called  Jules  : 
French  titlerateur;  b.  in  Limoges,  Dec.  3,  1840.  He  has 
written  an  enormous  quantity  of  books — novels,  plays,  criti- 
cisms, historical  essays,  etc.  His  Pierrille  (1863)  obtained 
the  praise  of  George  Sand,  and  his  Mile.  Cachemire  (1865) 
and  Un  A.s.sct.s.siVi  (1866)  raised  for  him  favorable  expecta- 
tions in  the  public  mind.  His  Derniers  Montagnards :  his- 
toire  de  I'insurrection  de  prairial,  an  TIL  [1795]  obtained 
Miohelet's  approval  in  1867.  A  longer  historical  work  is 
JTisfoire  de  la  Jierolution  de  lS70-7i(id  ed.,  5  vols.,  1875- 
76).  He  has  contributed  biographies  of  Vict9r  Hugo.  Emile 
Augicr,  A.  Dumas  fils.  Alphonsc  Daudet,  Victorien  Sardou, 
Frangois  Coppee,  and  several  others  to  the  series  entitled 
Celebrites  contempnraines.  Since  Oct.  20,  1885,  he  has  been 
general  administrator  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise. 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Claridcation:  SceFiKixG. 

Clarinda:  city;  capital  of  Page  co.,  la.  (for  location  of 
count  V,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  7-E) :  on  the  Nodaway  river; 
62  miles  S.  K.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  has  an  asylum  for  llie 
insane,  and  stock-raising  and  agricultural  industries.  Pop. 
(1880)  2,011  ;  (1800)  3,262;  (IHOo)  3.024. 

Clarinet,  or  Clarionet  (Fr.  clarinette) :  a  musical  in- 
strument, said  to  have  been  invented  by  Johann  Dcnner.  of 
Nuremberg,  in  16'JO.     It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  termi- 


nating in  a  bell,  with  eighteen  holes  in  the  side,  half  capa- 
ble of  being  closed  by  the  fingers  and  half  by  keys.  The 
mouthpiece,  which  is  provided  with  a  single  reed,  is  a  coni- 
cal stopper  flattened  on  one  side  to  form  a  table  for  the 
reed.  The  sounds  of  the  instrument  depend  upon  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  reed  against  the  table.  The  fundamental  scale 
consists  of  nineteen  semitones,  of  wliich  eigliteen  are  pro- 
duced by  removing  the  fingers  from  the  holes  and  lifting 
the  keys,  the  lowest  note  being  emitted  through  the  bell. 
As  one  clarinet  can  not  be  played  in  more  than  one  key,  it 
is  usual  for  the  performer  to  have  in  reserve  two  other  in- 
struments in  dillerent  keys. 

Clarion,  or  Clariu  :  a  small  high-pitched  trumpet,  chiefly 
referred  tn  in  poetry :  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop  of  the 
reed  species,  usually  sounding  an  octave  higticr  than  tlie 
trumpet.     It  was  formerly  used  as  a  bearing  in  iieraldry. 

Clarion:  borough  (incorporated  Apr.  6,  1841);  capital  of 
Clarion  co..  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ref.  3-C) :  on  Pittsb.  and  West."  R.  R.,  and  on  Clarion 
river;  about  75  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Here  are 
churches  of  six  denominations,  large  and  excellent  public 
schools,  and  the  Clarion  State  Normal  School.  The  borough 
is  situated  in  a  farming,  lumbering,  mining,  and  oil-pro- 
ducing region.     Pop.  (1880)  1,169  ;  (1890)  2.164. 

Editor  of  "  Democrat." 

Clarion  River :  of  Pennsylvania :  rises  in  McKean 
County ;  flows  nearly  S.  W.  through  Elk  and  Clarion  Coun- 
ties, and  enters  Alleghany  river.  Entire  length  about  130 
miles. 

Clark,  Abraham:  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  b.  at  Elizabethtown.  N.  J.,  Feb.  15, 1726  ;  became 
an  attorney  and  surveyor:  high  sheriff  of  Essex  County; 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  committee  of  [lublic  safety; 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776, 
and  signed  the  declaration.  He  was  re-elected  six  times  to 
the  Continental  and  twice  to  the  Constitutional  Congresses; 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787;  very 
dominant  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  1782-87.  D.  from 
sunstroke  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1794. 

Clark,  Alexander.  D.  D.  :  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  0.,  Jlar. 
10,  1834 :  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  by  his  father, 
a  cl.assical  scholar.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a 
teacher,  and  while  so  occupied  started  the  Schoolday  Visi- 
tor, which  was  afterward  consolidated  with  St.  JS'icholas. 
In  1861  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  tlie  Protestant  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  preached  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  went  to  Pittsburg  as  pastor  of  the  First  Protestant 
Methodist  church  in  1866.  In  1870  he  was  elected  editor  of 
the  official  papers  of  his  denomination — the  Methodist  Be- 
corder  and  Our  Morning  Guide — which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor, editor,  and  poet.  Among  his  works  are  the  Old  Log 
Schoolhouse  and  Workaday  Christianity.  D.  in  Georgia, 
July  7.  1879. 

Clark,  Alonzo.  M.  D.,  LL.  D. :  pliysician  :  b.  in  Chester, 
JIass.,  Mar.  1,  1807:  graduated  A.  B.  at  Williams  College 
1828;  took  degree  of  M.  D.  in  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York  in  1835;  was  for  a  time  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Vermont  Meilical  <-'ol- 
lege  at  Burlington ;  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surg(H)ns  from 
1848  to  1855;  chair  changed  to  pathology  and  practical 
medicine  in  the  same  institution  1855-85 ;  and  de.an  of  the 
faculty  1875-85.  He  was  appointed  jihysician  to  Bellevue 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  New  York.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  .Society.  He  pub- 
lished valuable  professional  papers.  D.  in  New  York  city, 
Se)>t.  13,  1887. 

Clark,  Alvax.  A.  M. :  b.  in  Ashfield,  Mass..  Mar.  8.  1804; 
an  ingenious  farmer's  boy:  became  in  youth  an  engraver 
for  c'lfieo  print-works  at  Lowell.  Mass.  lie  possessed  native 
skill  in  portrait-painting,  an  art  which  he  practiced  with 
great  success,  but  when  over  forty  years  his  son  George  made 
a  small  reflecting  telescope  in  which  he  became  interested, 
and  soon  after  he  gave  up  his  studio  and  engaged  in  the 
maiiufaelure  of  astronomical  instruments  with  liis  sons  at 
Camliriilgeport.  He  was  the  first  American  who  success- 
fully made  large  achromatic  lenses.  In  this  deiiartment  and 
in  the  field  of  astrcmoinical  observation  he  wan  great  fame 
at  lioine  and  abroad.  He  invented  a  valuable  double  eye- 
piece for  measuring  small  arcs,  and  made  discoveries  with 
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instruments  of  his  own  manufiiPture.  D.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1887.    Sec  Telescope. 

Clark,  Alvax  Graham  :  astronomer ;  son  of  Alvan ;  b.  in 
Full  River.  Ma.ss.,  July  10,  1832;  partner  with  his  father; 
rcceiveil  a  Russian  meilaljfor  the  SO-inch  refractor  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Observatory  ;  went  with  the  solar  eclipse  ex- 
jieditionsof  1870  to  Spain  and  of  1878  to  Wyoming;  resolved 
(lilliriilt  double  stars,  receiving  from  the  French  Academy 
iif  Sciences  the  Lalande  gold  medal  in  ISG'3  for  resolving 
llie  companion  star  of  Sirius.     I).  June  9,  1897. 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  M.  D.,  F.  H.  S.,  LL.  D. :  physician; 

III  .\lierdeen,  Scotland,  Oct.  28,  1826;  educated  at  Aber- 
m-cii  and  F.dinburgh;  settled  iis  a  physician  in  I^ondon ; 
member  of  tlie  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians  18.58,  of  which 
he  became  president  1888-90;  created  baronet  1883.  T>.  in 
London.  Nov.  6,  1893.  He  was  the  author  of  On  the  Anat- 
omy of  llie  Lungs;  On  Tubercular  Sputum;  The  Theory  of 
Aslhinn  ;  Renal  Inadequacy, etc.  His  writings  treat  mainly 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  renal,  and  digestive  organs. 

Clark,  Daniel:  ('anadian  physician;  b.  at  Granton,  In- 
vi  rncss-shire,  Scotland,  Aug.  29,  1836;  in  18-H  arrived  in 
I  anada  with  his  parents.  lie  graduated  M.  D.  at  Victoria 
I  ■•liege  in  IHriS;  afterward  took  a.  course  at  Edinburgli 
1  niversity.  and  in  1864  became  attached  to  the  surgcon- 

iieral's  department  U.  S.  army.     In  1875  he  became  super- 

u'endent  of  the  Asylum   for  the  Insane   at  Toronto,   an 

.■Mice  which  he  now  holds ;  in  1891.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  wjts 

•  ■li'Cted  president  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintend- 

iits  of  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane;  and  is 
I  'lofcssorof  Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases  in  Toronto  Uni- 
ii-rsity.  He  has  been  president  of  medical  and  other  associ- 
ations, and  has  published  Pen  Photographs  (Toronto,  1873), 
and  John  Garth,  a  novel.  Neil  JIacdo.nald. 

Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  D.  D.  :  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
i:|ris(<ipal  Church;  b.  on  the  island  of  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  Feb. 
1-.  1812;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1836;   be- 

•  aine  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  editor,  and  author;  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  in  18.52,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  twelve  years.  Became  a  bishop  in  1864.  He 
published  an  Algebra  (New  York,  184;5) ;  Mental  Discipline 
(I81.S);  Man  all  Immortal  (Cincinnati,  0..  1864);  and  other 
wnrks.     D.  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  May  23,  1871. 

Chirk.  Francis  Edward,  D.  D.  :  founder  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society;  b.  at  Aylmer,  (Quebec,  Sept.  12.  1851; 
studied  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  ;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth 1873;  took  the  course  of  theology  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Williston  Con- 
gregatiomil  church,  Portland,  Sle.,  Oct.  19,  1876.  Here  he 
organized  the  first  society  of  Christian  F/iideavor  among  the 
young  people  of  his  church  Feb.  2,  1881  (see  Christian  En- 
deavor); accepted  a  call  to  the  Phillips  Congregational 
church  of  South  Boston  1883;  resigiicil  the  pastorate  1887 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Ijideavor  and  editorship  of  the  Golden  liule,  the  oIKcial 

•  igan  of  the  society.  Dr.  Clark  resides  at  Auburndale. 
.Miiss.  Ilis  wife,  Harriet  E.  AnnoiT,  is  also  well  known 
for  her  writings  and  efforts  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement.  C.  H.  Tul'RBER. 

Clark.  George  Rogers:  frontiersman;  b.  near  Monti- 
cello,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  19.  1752:  d.  near  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Feb.  18,  1818;  learned  surveying,  and  at  twenty  yeai-s 
of  age  removed  to  the  upper  Ohio  valley;  in  1774  served 
against  the  Shawnccs;  in  1775  settled  in  Kentucky,  then  be- 
ginning to  be  disturbed  by  Indian  raids  instigated  by  the 
British.  In  177G  he  procured  the  organization  of  Kentucky 
jis  u  county  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  major  of  militia,  and 
couTcycd  ammunition  to  Ilarrodsburg  just  in  time  to  repel 
an  Indian  foray  upon  that  post.  In  1777  he  projected  a 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  established  a  post  at 
Corn  island,  opposite  Louisville,  surprised  and  took  Kaskius- 
kia  and  the  neiglit)oriug  French  villages;  marched  on  Vin- 
cennes  and  comiielled  the  British  commander,  Hamilton,  to 
capitulate  in  1779;  built  Fort  Jefferson,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio;  relieved  Cahokia  from  an  attack  of  British  and 
Indians  in  1780;  invaded  the  Shawnee  country  and  burned 
their  villages;  went  to  Virginia  to  arrange  a  campaign 
aLTainst  Detroit,  and  while  there  ainluiscadcd  a  detachment 
of  Beiu'dict  Arnold's  invading  army;  defended  the  settle- 
ments around  Louisville  against  Brant  and  his  allies;  in 
1783  destroyrd  the  Indian  villages  in  the  Big  Miami  vallev. 
His  operations  were  influential  in  preserving  the  country  N. 
ot  the  Ohio  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  peace  of  1783.     Afterwanl 


Clark  maintained  the  cause  of  the  French  against  the  Span- 
ish in  the  Jlississippi  valley,  but  his  fighting  days  were 
over.  Neglected  by  his  country,  he  passed  his  latter  veal's 
in  penury  on  Corn  island.  Died  at  the  home  of  his  sister. 
(Sec  Campaign  in  the  Illinois.  177S-7!>.  Cincinnati.  1869.) — 
William  Clark,  his  brother,  the  military  commander  of  the 
Lewis  and  C'lark  expedition  to  Oregon,  was  b.  in  Virginia, 
Aug.  1.  1770;  d.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  1,  1838.  At  four- 
teen he  settled  near  Louisville;  entered  the  army;  removed 
in  1804  to  St.  Louis;  commissioned  by  Presidenti  JelTerson 
to  join  Lewis  on  his  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river ;  was  Indian  agent  and  brigadier-general  lor 
Upper  Louisiana ;  Governor  of  Missouri  1813-21;  suiicriu- 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis  until  his  death. 

C.  H.  TnuRiiER. 

Clark,  George  Whitefiei.d.  D. D. :  Ba]itist  clergyman; 
b.  at  South  Orange,  N.  J..  Fd).  15,  1831  ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1853,  and  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1855;  ordained  Oct.  31,  18.5.5,  and  became  pastor  of 
the"  Baptist  church  at  New  Market,  N.  J.  In  1859  he  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  Firet  Baptist  church  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.;  about  1868  became  pastor  at  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. ;  in  1873  at  Somerville,  N.  J.;  retired  on  account  of 
lieallh  1877 ;  since  1880  has  been  doing  literary  work  for 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  In  1870,  in 
New  York,  he  published  his  JVew  Harmony  of  the  Pour 
Gospels,  and  his  J^'otes  on  Matthew  in  1872  ;  J^'oies  on  Mark 
(1876);  Notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  (1879); 
Harmonic  Arrangement  of  the  Acts  (1884). 

Clark,  Henry  James:  naturalist;  b.  in  Easton,  Mass., 
June  22,  1826 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York 
1848;  became  a  pupil  of  Asa  Gray  at  the  Cambridge  botan- 
ical garden;  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard  1854;  assistant  to  Louis  Agassiz  till  1863,  and 
also  for  three  years  adjunct  Professor  of  Zoiilogj  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Pennsylvania  State  College,  near  Bellefonte.  1866-(i9 ; 
Professor"  of  Natural  History  in  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  1869-72 ;  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  in 
Mii-ssachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  from  1872 
until  his  death  there  July  1,  1873.  He  contributed  to  the 
Smithsonian  jiublications,  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  to  other  learned 
periodicals.  Author  of  Mind  in  Nature  (Cambridge,  1863) 
and  of  the  Mode  of  Dei'clopment  of  Animals  (New  York, 
1865).  See  A.  S.  Packard.  Jr.'s  Memoir  in  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (Washing- 
ton, 1877).  ■ 

Clark,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S. :  physician  ;  b. 
at  Cullen,  Scotland,  Dec.  14,  1788;  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh.  About  1826,  after  six  yeai-s  of  practice  in 
Home,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  attained  eminence  as 
a  physician.  In  1829  he  jiublished  an  able  work  On  the 
.Sanative  Influence  of  Climate.  He  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1837.  and  tlie  next 
year  made  a  baronet.  His  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption (1835)  is  highly  esteemed.     D.  June  29,  1870. 

Clark,  I, ARAN.  D.  D. :  Jlethndist  Episcopal  minister;  b. 
at  Haverhill,  N.  H..  July  19.  1778 ;  began  to  preach  in  1800. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Slethodist  Missionary 
Society  and  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Jliddletown, 
Conn.  (1831),  and  was  for  many  years  an  able  and  influential 
preacher.     I),  in  Middletown.  Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1868. 

Clark,  Latimer,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.  :  electrical  engineer;  b. 
at  Great  JIarlow,  Bucks,  JIngland,  Mar.  10,  1822;  com- 
menced railway  surveying  1847,  and  published  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges,  on 
which  he  was  engaged  under  his  brother  Edwin ;  entered 
the  service  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Comiiany  18.50;  un- 
dertook a  long  series  of  researches  on  the  subject  of  under- 
ground telegraph  wires  1853;  announced  the  disturbance  of 
the  magnetic  needles  during  the  display  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  1857;  became  engineer  to  the  Atlaiitic  Cable  Telegraph 
Company  18.59;  member  of  the  Government  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  submarine  telegraph  cables  1860; 
wrote  im  Standards  of  Electric  Measurements,  suggesting 
the  now  current  names  for  electric  units  in  1861.  and  again 
in  1868  a  work  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish ;  superintended  the  submergence  of  some  50,000  mdes  of 
cable  ill  all  parts  of  the  globe;  originated  "Clark's  Stand- 
ard Cell "  as  a  standard  of  electro-motive  force  in  187;?. 

C.  H.  TUURBER. 
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Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord  :  writer ;  b.  at  Otisco,  Onondaga 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  about  which  gathered  Irving, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  all  the  prominent  literary  men  of 
the  time.  It  was  the  precursor  of  the  modern  popular 
magazine.  In  1859  this  periodical  ceased,  and  Clark  found 
employment  in  the  custom-house.  His  friends  bought  a 
residence  for  him  at  Piermont-on-the-Hudson.  and  there  he 
died,  Nov.  3,  1873.  His  only  publications  were  the  Knick- 
erbocker Sketch-book  (1850)  and  Knick-Knacks  (1852).  He 
was  twin  brother  to  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  (q.  v.). 

Revised  by  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Clark,  Nathaniel  George,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Congrega- 
tionalist :  b.  at  Calais,  Vt.,  Jan.  18,  1835 ;  graduated  at  the 
LTniversity  of  Vermont  1845,  and  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary"  1853;  became  a  professor  in  the  latter  institution 
in  1853,  and  in  Union  College,  New  York,  in  1863 ;  and  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  .Alissions  from  1865  to  Oct.,  1894.  D.  at  West 
Roxbury,  j\lass.,  Jan.  3. 1896.  His  writings  consisted  chiefly 
of  articles  and  reports  relating  to  missionary  subjects. 

Clark,  Thomas  JIarch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Rhode  Island:  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
July  4.  1812 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  and  at  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1835 ;  received  holy  orders  in  1836 :  held  rec- 
torships in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Hartford  ;  conse- 
crated bishop  in  18.54.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  popu- 
lar literary  periodicals.  He  was  long  the  Episcopal  leader 
of  the  Broad  Church  school  in  his  Church.  Besides  liis 
Formation  of  Character  (1852)  and  Primary  Truths  of  Re- 
ligion (1869),  he  has  published  some  devotional  books.  Three 
of  his  brothers,  Rufus  Wheelwright  (1813-86),  George 
Henry  (b.  1819),  and  Samuel  Adams  (1823-75),  became 
prominent  clergymen,  and  the  first  of  these  wrote  many 
po]iular  religious  books. 

Clark.  William  George:  English  man  of  letters;  b.  in 
Mar.,  1831;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambri<lge;  or- 
dained in  1853,  but  resigned  his  orders  in  1869,  giving  his 
reasons  in  the  pamphlet.  The  Present  Dangers  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  edited  the  first  series  of  Cambridge  Essays 
(1855) :  George  Brinley's  Essays  (1858) ;  and,  in  collabora- 
tion with  others,  the  Cambridge  Shakspeare  (9  vols.,  1863- 
66).  In  1873  he  published  Lectures  on  tlie  3Iiddle  Ages  and 
the  Revival  of  Learning.     D.  at  York,  Xov.  6,  1878. 

C.  H.  Thurber. 

Clark,  Wilms  Gaylord:  poet;  b.  at  Otisco,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810:  was  twin-brollier  of  Lewis  Gay"LOrd  Clark  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  for  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  a  series  of  amus- 
ing articles  called  Ollapodiana.  Among  his  poems  is  The 
Spirit  of  Life  (1833).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Philadelpliia  Gazette.  D.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  13,  1841.  His  Literary  Remains  were 
published  in  1844,  and  a  reissue  of  his  collected  poems  in 
1847.  Revised  by  H.  A.  Beers. 

Clarke.  Adam.  LL.  D. :  Wesleyan  divine  and  commenta- 
tor; b.  at  .Moylieg,  Londonderry.  Ireland,  about  1763.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesley's  Kingswood  School,  near  Bristol ; 
sent  out  by  Wesley  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  1782;  was 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1806,  1814,  1822 ; 
became  eminent  for  his  Oriental  and  biblical  learning;  held 
Arian  views  of  (.'hrist;  published  a  Bibliograpliical  Dic- 
tionary (6  vols.  13mo,  1802) :  Bibliographical  Jliscellany  (2 
vols.,  1806);  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature  (1807);  Com- 
mentary on  tlie  Bible  (1810-35.  8  vols:  several  later  editions 
and  reprints,  e.  g.  New  York.  1837,  6  vols. ;  New  Testament 
portion  condensed  by  Daniel  Curry,  1883-84,  3  vols. ;  3d  vol. 
1833);  Rymer's  Fcedera  (1819);  Wesley  Family;  sermons 
and  ini.scellaneous  works  (13  vols.  8vo.,  1836-37).  Died  of 
cholera  at  Bayswater.  Middlesex,  Aug.  26.  1832.  See  his 
autobiography' and  memoir  (1833,  3  vols.);  and  Life  bv 
J.  W.  Etheriiige  (London,  1858 ;  New  York,  1859). 

Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacksojj. 

Clarke.  Andrew.  Sir :  lieutenant-general  in  British  army  ; 
b.  at  Suuthsea,  Kngland,  in  1824;  educated  at  Woolwich 
.Military  Academy  ;  entered  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
June  19,  1844,  in  which  he  became  a  captain  in  1854,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1867,  full  colonel  in  1872,  major-general  in 
1883,  lieutenant-general  in  1886;  was  acting  secretary  of 
the  British  Government  in  Van  Dieinen's  Land  1851-52, 
and  surveyor-general  and  chief  commissioner  of  crown 
lands  in  Victoria  1853-58.     In  1856  he  became  an  executive 


councilor  and  member  of  the  first  cabinet  in  the  latter  col- 
ony. For  his  services  in  inaugurating  the  new  govern- 
ments in  the  young  colonies,  and  for  his  sagacious  adminis- 
tration during  the  excitement  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold,  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  In  1863  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  Afri- 
can west  coast  colonies.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  works  of  the  navy  under  the  Admiralty,  and  as  such 
designed  and  executed  the  great  docks  at  Malta  and  Ber- 
muda, also  the  extensive  new  works  at  Portsmouth  and 
the  extension  of  the  principal  dockyards.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  C.  B.  in  1869.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  including 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca.  In  1875  he  relinquished 
this  ofiice,  and  became  Jlinister  of  Public  Works  and  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  governor-general  in  India.  He 
was  commandant  of  the  Chatham  School  of  Military  Engi- 
neering 1881-82.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Cairo  to  re- 
construct its  sanitary  arrangements. 

Clarke,  Charles  Cowden  :  author ;  the  husband  of  ;Mary 
Cowden  Clarke  (q.  r.);  b.  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Dec.  15, 
1787 ;  became  a  bookseller  in  London  in  1820 ;  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  on  dramatists  and  poets  1834-54.  Among 
those  published  are  Shakespeare  Characters  (1863)  and 
Moliere  Characters  (1865).  Husband  and  wife  jointly  jiro- 
duced  an  annotated  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works  (1869), 
now  known  as  Cassell's  Rlusfrated  Shakespeare ;  the  Shake- 
speare Key  (1879):  and  Recollections  of  Writers  (1878).  D. 
at  Genoa,  Mar.  13,  1877.  See  his  Biography  bv  his  wife 
(1887).  "C.  H.  T. 

Clarke.  Frank  Wigglesworth  :  chemist ;  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mar.  19,  1847;  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  in  1867,  and  was  assistant  in  Chemistry 
at  Cornell  for  a  year.  In  1873-74  he  was  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  I).  C, 
and  in  1874  was  called  to  the  L'niversity  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  until  1883.  He  then  resigned  to  lie- 
come  chief  chemist  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  He  has 
publislied  many  articles  on  chemistry  and  allied  subjects. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Constants  of  Nature,  in 
five  8vo  pam])hlets.  Of  late  he  has  been  engaged  in  work 
on  the  constitution  of  the  natural  silicates,  and  has  con« 
tributed  to  the  journals  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on 
this  subject.  I.  R. 

Clarke.  Hugh  Archibald:  Professor  of  INfusic  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  b.  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Aug.  1.5, 
1839 ;  studied  first  under  his  fatlier  there  and  in  the  Canada 
University.  In  1875  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which,  in  1866,  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  Has  been  the  organist  of 
several  churches  and  the  leader  of  some  societies  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  compositions,  though  not  numerous,  are  impor- 
tant, and  include  Jerusalem,  an  oratorio ;  overture  and  cho- 
ruses to  Aristophanes's  Acharnians  ;  a  treatise  on  Harmony, 
some  instruction  books  for  the  pianofoi-te  and  organ,  and 
some  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces.  D.  E.  Hervev. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  D.  D.  :  Unitarian  preacher,  edit- 
or, and  author;  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Apr.  4,  1810;  was 
settled  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1833-40;  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  in  Boston,  Mass.  (organized  especially  for 
him),  from  1841  until  his  death.  Besides  other  works,  he 
published  Service-book  and  Hymn-book  for  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples  (Boston,  1844-56);  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prai/er  (1854) ;  The  Hour  which  Cometh  (1864) ;  Orthodori/  : 
its  Truths  and  Errors  (1866):  Steps  of  Belief  (1870);  Ten 
Great  Religions  (1871:  vol.  ii.  188.3);  Self-culture  (1880); 
Events and'Epochs in Reliyious If istoryilSSl);  Atiti-Sluvery 
Days  (1884);  The  Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (1884).  D.  in 
Boston,  ,Iune  8,  1888.  His  Autobiography  (which  extends 
only  to  1840),  Diary,  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E\erett  Hale,  appeared  in  Boston  (1891). 

J.  W.  Chadwick. 

Clarke.  John:  physician  and  preacher  and  one  of  the 
fouudiTs  of  Rhode  Island;  b.  in  Suffolk,  England.  Oct.  8, 
1609.  He  was  educated  as  a  iihysician  and  practiced  in 
London :  joined  the  Puritans  and  emigrated  to  Massachu- 
setts, laniling  at  Boston  Nov..  1637,  but  was  driven  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1638.  and  in  the  same  year  founded  the 
first  Ha|)tisl  church  at  Newjiort.  This  chiirch  claims  to  be 
older  than  the  first  church  at  Providence,  and  therefore  the 
first  of  that  faith  in  the  New  World.  Clarke  visited  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Roger  Williams  (1651),  and  in  1663  ob- 
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taineil  from  Charles  II.  tlip  charter  which  seeiired  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  Rhode  Island.  lie  did  not  return  till 
1664,  as  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  colony  in  Kngland.  Cal- 
lender,  in  his  history  of  that  State,  classes  Clarke  with  the 
ablest  projectors  and  legislators  of  that  eoninionwealth. 
While  he  was  pastor  at  Newport  he  preached  once  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  for  wkich  he  was  itnprisoned  and  tined  £20,  under 
the  act  of  Nov.  1."),  1G44.  I),  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  Apr.  20, 
1676.  Cf.  Callender.  Jlixtoriciil  Discourne,  in  vol.  iv.  C'ol- 
leelioitx  of  Rhode  Isinnd  Iliiilurical  Society. 

Cliirke. -loiix  Slkkpkr:  comedian;  b.  in  Raltimore,  Md., 
in  18:S.5.  lie  tirsl  a])|)cared  as  Frank  Hardy  in  Paul  I'ry,  at 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  Boston  in  18.51,  played  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  theater,  I'hihulelphia,  Aug.  28,"  1853;  be- 
came leading  conu^lian  and  in  18.58  joint  les.see  of  the  Arch 
Street  theater.  In  1805  he  purchased,  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Kdwin  Uoolli.  the  Walnut  Street  theater,  Pliiladelphia. 
He  went  to  London  in  IHOT,  and  at  tlie  St.  .lames  theater 
made  a  hit  as  Major  WolUngton  de  Bonis,  which  character 
he  had  played  more  than  a  thousand  times  in  the  U.  S. ;  re- 
appeared in  New  York  in  18T0  ami  in  1872;  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Charing  Cross  theater,  London.  D.  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  24.  1879.      ^  B.  B.  V.\llk.vti.ne. 

Clarke.  Mary  Cowdex:  author;  a  daughter  of  Vincent 
Novello,  the  composer;  b.  in  London,  Kngland,  -Tune  22, 
1809.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Charlks  Cowdkx  Clarke 
(o.  r.).  Among  her  works  are  T/if  Cnmp/i-tp  Concordance  of 
Shakespeare  (1845).  a  work  remarkable  for  com]ilcteness  and 
accuracy,  and  World-noted  Women  (1857).  Slie  ainiotated 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  1809.  She  also  published  novels, 
tales  for  children,  Sliakespeariana  (IH^a),  &ni\  a.  Centennial 
liio(/raphic  S/cetch  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  (1887).  D.  at 
tleiioa,  .Jan.  12,  1898. 

Clarke.  .Samiei,,  D.  I).:  philosopher  and  theologian  :  b.  in 
Nniwiili.  Kngland,  Oct.  11,  1075:  educated  at  Cambridge. 
His  Boyle  lectures  in  1704  and  1705  on  the  lielni/  (Did  Al- 
tribiile.i  of  (foil,  Tlie  Ohtijialionx  of  Saliintl  lielii/ion.nmX 
the  Truth  anil  Certninh/  of  the  Chrislioii  Helii/ion  (0th 
cd.  1725),  brought  hiu\  great  fame.  'I'liey  were  in  answer  to 
Spinoza,  Hobbes,  and  other  freethinkers.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Locke  among  Knglish  metaphysicians.  He  became 
in  1706  chaplain  to  Queen  Aune  and  rector  of  St.  .lames, 
Westminster,  London,  1709.  \n  1712  he  pidilished  The 
Sriptnre  Doctrine  of  the  Trinifi/.  on  which  point  his  opin- 
ions were  Semi-.\rian.  He  defcmled  the  Newtonian  philos- 
ophy against  Leibnitz,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Tiie  cor- 
respondence was  publishe(l  in  1717.  His  edition  of  Homer, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  (1729,  12  books,  completed 
by  his  son,  171)2)  wius  extensively  used  by  students.  D.  Jlay 
17,  1729.  See  his  Jyife  by  B.  iloailley,  iirelixed  to  his  Ser- 
mons {10  vols.,  1731)  and  his  Worku;  and  one  bv  William 
Whistou  (17:)0;  :{d  ed.  174.8).      Revised  by  S.  M.  .Tacksox. 

Clarke,  Samiei,  I'^essendex  :  naturalist:  b.  in  Geneva, 
111.,  .hme  4, 1851 ;  grad\nited  at  the  Shellield  Scient  ilic  School 
(Yale),  1878:  assistant  to  I".  S.  Fish  Commission  1S74-75; 
assistant  in  biological  laboratory  at  .Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity 1879-81  ;  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at  Williams  Col- 
lege 1882;  has  written  monographs  on  the  hydroids  and  the 
amblvsti>ma,  and  The  Development  of  a  Double-headed  Fe;'- 
/c/irn'/c  (1.880). 

Clarke  lliver.  or  Flathead  River:  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  west  pari  of  Monlaiui.  It  flows  northwest- 
ward, travei's<'s  the  northern  part  of  lilaho,aiid  cntere  Wash- 
ington. Near  the  norlhcru  boundary  of  Washington  it  entei-s 
the  Columbia.  Jjenglh  about  0.50  miles.  Gold  is  found  near 
this  river  in  Montana. 

Clarkslmrcr:  town;  capital  of  Harrison  co..  West  Va.  (for 
!' cat  ion  of  county,  sec  map  of  West  Virginia,  ref.  (i-H);  on 
H.ilt.  and  Ohio  and  other  R.  Ks.,  and  on  the  Monongahela, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  West  Fork  river  anil  Klk  creek.  It 
is  in  a  coke  and  coal  region,  and  has  line  U.  S.  and  county 
buildings,  two  academies,  water-works,  gas-works,  electric 
light,  steam  flouring-mills,  large  woolcn-faclorv,  extensive 
sawmills,  etc.     Pop.  (1880)  2,:J07  ;  (1890)  3,008. 

Editor  of  "  Telegram." 

Clarkson.  Rohert  Harper  :  Protestant  Epi'  copal  bishop : 
b.  in  (ictlysliurg.  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1826;  graduated  from  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  1844,  and  went  to  the  theolog- 
ical school  of  St.  .Jaiues  College,  Hagei'stown,  Jfd.,  from 
which  he  received  a  diploma  in  1848 :  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed rector  of  .St,  .James  Episcopal  church,  (_'hicago,  and 
held  that  position  until  1805,  when  ne  removed  t'_'  Omaha  as 


missionary  bishop  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota;  in  1870  was 
chosen  diocesan  of  Nebraska.  He  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing about  fifty  Episcopal  churches  in  his  diocese,  and 
wius  for  about  twenty-five  years  trustee  of  the  Racine  and 
Neosho  colleges,  in  Wisconsin.  D.  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Mar.  10^ 
1884. 

Clarkson.  Thomas  :  jiliilanthropist ;  b.  at  Wisbeach,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Mar. 28, 1700.  He  was  educated  in  .St.  .lohn's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  in  17.SC  a  Latin  j)rize 
essjiy  on  the  question,  Js  Inroluntanj  Servitude  •Junlifiahle. 
He  was  so  deeply  interested  in  that  subject  that  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  life  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  .slave-trade 
and  the  relief  of  the  oppressed.  He  became  an  associate  of 
William  Uillwyn,  George  Harrison,  and  other  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  previously  formed  them- 
selves into  an  anti-slavery  committee.  Jlr.  Willierforce  co- 
operated, and  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  cavisc  in  Parlia- 
ment. Clarkson  diligently  collected  and  dill'used  informa- 
tion ai)Out  the  slave-trade.  Their  elTorts  excited  violent 
opposition,  and  were  several  times  defeated  in  Parliament, 
f)Ut  finallv  an  act  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  was  passed  in 
JIar.  25,  1807.  He  published  in  1808  The  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade.  In  1823  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  devoted  him.self  to- 
the  extirpation  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  ac- 
complished in  1833.  I),  iu  Plavford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,. 
Sept.  20,  1846.     See  his  Life  by  'f.  Taylor  (London,  1.839). 

Clarksville:  city  (founded  in  1780);  capital  of  Jlont- 
gomery  co.,  Tenn.  (for  location  of  county,  see  mai)  of  Ten- 
nessee, ref.  5-E);  on  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R. ;  100 
miles  N.  E.  of  Jlemphis  and  .50  miles  N.  W.  of  Nashville. 
The  city  is  built  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Cumberland 
and  Red  rivers,  which  unite  their  waters  N.  W.  of  the  city. 
It  has  elegant  churches,  line  ))\iblie  schools,  water-works,  gas- 
works, electric  liglits,  and  street  cars.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  and  of  an  academy 
for  girls.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  large  "  dark- 
tobacco  "  growing  district  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco-markets  in  the  U.  S.,  the  tobai'co- 
trade  bring  its  chief  source  of  prosperity.  Here  are  also- 
largo  bending-works, flouring-mills, and  luinber-inills.  There 
are  in  the  surrounding  region  large  lumber-forests,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  rich  and  accessible  iroii-ore  deposits, 
once  mined.  Preparations  tor  working  the  disused  mines 
have  now  (1893)  been  made.  Steamboats  navigating  the 
Cumberland  river  touch  at  Clarksville  dailv.  Pop.  (1880). 
3,880;  (1890)  7,924;  (1893)  estimated  with  suburbs,  10.000. 
Editor  ok  •'  Pro<;ress  Democrat." 
Clarksville:  town:  capital  of  Red  River  co..  Tex.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  2— .1) ;  on  Texas 
and  Pacific  R.  R. ;  20  miles  from  Red  River.  'J'he  town  is- 
situated  in  a  rich  farming  region,  and  is  one  of  the  leailing 
cotton-markets  of  Northern  Texas,  27.000  bales  of  cotton 
having  been  nuirketed  in  1891-92.  Here  are  good  schools 
and  numerous  churches.  Pop.  (1890)  1..588;  (1893)  estimated, 
2,000.  Editor  OF  "Times." 

Clark  I'liiversity :  an  institution  of  learning  situated  at 
Worcester,  Mass.:  chartered  in  .Jan.,  1887:  opened  in  Oct., 
1889.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  jiost-graduate  work.  It  not 
only  does  not  receive  undergraduates,  but  does  not  do  under- 
graduate work.  This  gives  it  a  unique  position  in  the 
country.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  original  investiga- 
tion which  creates  the  material  of  culture  distributed  by 
colleges  and  lower  schools.  It  thus  occuiiies  a  position  in- 
termediate between  most  universities  and  special  institutes- 
for  the  most  advanced  work.  It  does  not  cover  the  whole 
field  of  human  knowledge,  but  confines  all  its  cITorts  to  a 
few  related  branches,  which  it  strives  to  make  as  perfect  as 
possible.  These  are  mathematics,  phvsics,  chemistry,  mor- 
phology, anatomy,  pliysiologv,  neurology,  psychology,  an- 
thropology, and  pedagogy.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  repre- 
sented by  a  chief  instructor,  who  conducts  a  systematic 
coui'se  and  instigates  and  guides  research. 

Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark,  the  founder,  and  his  wife,  have  pro- 
vided a  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  thirty 
meritorious  students,  ranging  in  value  from  ^200  to  fOO(). 
.V  system  of  doceutship  has  been  established  for  young  nieti- 
who  have  done  work  which  marks  a  distinct  advance  bevond 
the  doctorate,  and  who  wish  to  engage  in  research.  They 
are  not  assistants,  are  expected  to  ilo  some  teaching,  are  en- 
tirelv  independent,  and  their  relations  are  directly  with  the 
president. 
The  buildings  arc,  so  far,  three  in  nunilier:  the  central' 
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building  is  204  feet  by  114,  is  four  and  a  half  stories  high, 
and  has  90  rooms;  another,  a  chemical  building,  contains  68 
rooms.  The  grounds  consist  of  an  8-acre  lot  and  three  smaller 
lots,  all  located  about  1^  miles  W.  of  the  railway  station. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  founder  that  the  highest  academic 
standards  be  here  forever  maintained :  that  special  oppor- 
tunities be  offered  for  independent  research ;  that  to  this 
end  the  instructors  be  not  overburdened  with  teaching  or 
examinations;  that  all  available  experience,  both  of  tlie 
U.  S.  and  of  older  countries,  be  freely  utilized  ;  and  that  new 
measures  and  even  innovations,  if  really  helpful  to  the 
highest  needs  of  science  and  culture,  be  no  less  freely  adopt- 
ed. He  chose  Worcester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  foundation 
because  its  location  is  central  among  the  best  colleges  of  the 
East,  the  work  of  which  he  desires  to  supplement  by  an  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  training  of  professors. 

L.  N.  WiLSO.N. 

Clary  :  a  gray  hairy  annual  plant  (SaJvia  sclarea).  of  the 
Labietw  or  Jlint  family,  native  of  Southern  Europe,  now 
somewhat  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
used  for  seasoning.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  feet  or  so, 
and  bears  oblong  obtuse  leaves  and  spikes  of  small  red 
flowers,  whose  broad  bracts  are  red  and  very  showy.  The 
foliage  has  also  been  used  in  domestic  medicine.    C.  E.  B. 

Class  [from  Pr.  c/asse<  Lat.  classis.  a  division  or  class  of 
the  Koman  peojjle.  what  is  called  together  or  proclaimed, 
deriv.  of  cala  re.  proclaim  ;  cf.  caJen'dae.  intercala'ris.  Some 
regard  classis  as  loan-wonl  from  (Sreek  (Dor.)  K\a.<ris,  deriv. 
of  KoXfoi.  summon] :  in  natural  history,  a  large  group  of  plants 
or  animals  formed  by  the  union  or  association  of  several 
orders.  Classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species  are 
common  to  aU  methods  of  classification.  The  term  class  is 
also  used  to  denote  a  portion  of  society  separated  from  other 
portions  by  some  distinction  of  rank,  fortune,  or  more  in- 
trinsic qualities. 

Classic,  or  Classical  [from  Lat.  classicus,  of  the  highest 
rank  or  order :  deriv.  of  classis ;  see  Class]  :  pure,  refined ; 
conformed  to  the  best  and  most  perfect  standard  ;  also  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  authors,  or  rendered 
famous  by  association  with  ancient  writers,  as  "classic 
ground."  The  ancient  Roman  people  were  divided  into  six 
classes,  and  the  [wreons  of  the  first  or  highest  class  were 
called  classici.  Hence  the  term  came  to  signify  the  highest 
and  purest  class  of  writers  in  any  language,  though  formerly 
it  was  applied  only  to  the  most  esteemed  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  The  epithet  "  classical,"  as  applied  to  ancient  writ- 
ers, is  determined  less  by  the  purity  of  their  style  than  by 
the  period  at  which  they  wrote.  The  classical  age  of  Greek 
literature  begins  with"  Homer,  the  earliest  Greek  writer 
whose  works  are  extant,  and  extends  perhaps  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Antonine,  but  signs  of  decadence  ap- 
peared about  ;300  B.  c.  The  Latin  classical  period  is  shorter ; 
its  earliest  writer  is  Plautus.  and  it  ended  about  200  A.  D. 
Some  critics,  however,  inchide  Claudian,  who  was  born 
about  365  a.  d..  among  the  classics. 

Classical  Lcariiiiig :  See  Humaxism. 

Classis  [Lat..  a  class] :  in  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
America  and  in  Holland,  a  church  court  corresponding  to 
the  presbytery  in  Presl)yterian  churches.  It  is  composed  of 
the  elders  delegated  by  the  consistories  (the  governing  body 
of  each  church),  one  from  each,  of  the  pastors  and  all  the 
ministers  in  a  certain  district.  The  classis  hears  appeals 
from  the  consistories,  and  appeal  from  the  classis  is  to  a 
particular  .synod.  The  classis  also  confirms  and  dissolves 
pastoral  connections,  ordains  and  deposes  ministers,  sends 

2  ministers  and  2  delegates  to  the  synod  and  3  ministers  and 

3  delegates  to  the  general  synod. 
Clatsop:  See  CnrxooKAN  Indiaxs. 

Claude  d'Abbcville:  French  Capuchin  missionary  and 
author;  b.  at  Abbeville.  His  secular  name  was  Ferrain 
Poullon,  and  he  took  the  name  Claude  when. he  entered  the 
Capuchin  order  in  1601.  la  1612  he  went  with  other  Ca- 
puchins to  establish  a  mission  at  Maranhao.  Brazil,  then  a 
French  colony.  Returning  in  1614.  he  publislied  liis  His- 
loire  de  la  Mission  di-s  I'l'res  Capvcins  en  I'lsle  de  Jlara- 
gnan  (Paris,  1614;  Portuguese  translation,  Maranliiio.  1874). 
a  work  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  as  a  history,  but  for  the 
minute  account  given  of  the  Tupiniimbas  Indians.  The  nar- 
rative of  VvF-S  d'Evreux  (q.  v.)  is  properly  a  contiinnition  of 
it.     D.  at  Kuen,  1616.  Hkrbert  H.  Smith. 

Claude,  klod,  Jean  :  Protestant  theologian  :  b.  in  La  Sauve- 
tat,  Southern  France,  in  1619:  became  pastor  at  Ximes  16.'54, 


and  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  1666. 
When  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  (1685)  he  removed 
to  The  Hague,  where  he  died.  .Jan.  13, 1687.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  disputant.  xVmong  his  works  are  A  Defense  of 
the  Reformation,  against  Xicole  (Quevilly.  1673 ;  4th  ed. 
Paris,  i844;  Eng.  trans.  London.  1815);  A  Short  Account  of 
the  Complaints  and  Cruel  Persecutions  of  tlie  Protestants 
in  France  (n.  e.  Cologne,  1713  :  Eng.  trans.  1686 ;  n.  e.  1708) ; 
and,  best  known  of  all.  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Ser- 
mon (Eng.  trans,  n.  e.  1853).  See  his  Life  in  French  bv  De 
La  Deveze  (Amsterdam,  I68T).   Revised  by  S.  JI.  .Jackson. 

Claude.  Jfax  Maxime  :  genre  and  landscape  painter ;  b.  in 
Paris.  June  24.  1S24  :  pupil  of  Galland  ;  second-class  medal, 
Paris  Exposition,  1889 :  Legion  of  Honor  1884.  His  pictures 
of  hunting-parties  and  equestrians  in  the  Paris  and  London 
parks  are  distinguished  by  tlieir  good  taste  and  fine  quali- 
ties of  color.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Claude  Lorrain :  See  Gelee,  Claude. 

Claudia'nus.  Claudius:  a  Latin  epic  poet,  whose  birth- 
place is  unknown,  who  went  to  Rome  from  Alexandria  in 
395  A.  D.,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Stilicho.  His  poems  were 
so  popular  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  Rome  by  the 
senate  and  the  emperor.  Among  his  works  are  The  Pape 
of  Proserpine.  The  Battle  of  the  Giants,  and  a  Enloqi/  of 
Stilicho  (De  Consulatu  Stilichonis).  He  jirobably  did"  not 
survive  the  death  of  his  patron  Stilicho  in  408  a.  d."  He  had 
a  fertile  imagination,  and  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  clas- 
sical Latin  poets.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those 
by  Jeep  (2  vols.,  Leipzig.  1876-79)  and  T.  Birt  (Berlin,  1893). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Abraham  Hawkins  (Lon- 
don, 1817),  but  it  is  of  slight  merit. 

Clau'dius,  or,  more  fully,  Tiberius  Claudius  Drnsus 
Nero  :  the  fourth  Emperor  of  Rome  ;  b.  at  Lugdunum  (Ly- 
ons) in  10  B.  c.  He  was  a  son  of  Drusus  Xero  and  a  nephew 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  naturally  infirm  in  body, 
and  his  education  was  neglected.  He  was  lame  and  para- 
lyzed, and  by  nature  so  diffident  and  timid  that  he  was  gen- 
erally considered  half  imbecile,  and  by  his  family  he  Was 
treated  as  an  object  of  scorn.  On  the  death  of  Caligula 
(who  was  his  nephew)  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army  in  41  a.  d..  and  was  unwillingly  recognized  by  the 
senate,  who  preferred  a  republic.  He  began  his  reign  with  a 
show  of  clemency,  but  his  wife,  the  infamous  Messalina,  ac- 
quired great  power,  which  she  abused  by  acts  of  cruelty. 
When  she  finally  pushed  her  recklessness  so  far  as  to  marry 
one  of  her  lovers.  Claudius  had  her  put  to  death;  but  her 
successor,  his  niece  Agrippina,  was  even  worse.  Claudius 
wrote  several  historical  works,  but  they  have  all  perished. 
He  built  a  great  aqueduct  called  Aqua  (!'laudia.  and  success- 
fully invaded  Britain  in  person.  He  was  poisoned  in  .54  a.  d. 
by  his  wife  Agrippina.  See  Suetonius,  Claudius ;  Tacitus, 
Annates. 

Claudius.  Appiis.  surnamed  Crassus:  Roman  patrician; 
decemvir  in  451  B.  c.  He  rendered  himself  infamous  by 
an  attempt  to  enslave  and  dishonor  Mrginia,  whom  he 
claimed  the  right  to  retain  as  the  slave-of  one  of  his  clients. 
Her  father,  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  courts,  slew 
her  and  appealed  to  the  army.  A  popular  revolt  expelled 
the  decemviri,  and  Claudius  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 
According  to  Livy.  he  committed  suicide.  The  story  is  re- 
hearsed in  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Pome.  See  Arnold, 
History  of  Pome. 

Claudius.  Appius  CiEcus:  a  Roman  patrician  who  was 
censor  about  312  B.  r..  and  consul  306  and  295  B.  c.  He 
constructed  the  great  roail  called  Via  Appia  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  and  built  the  first  great  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  from  Tusculum  to  the  city.  In  his  second  consulship 
te  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Etrurians,  and  about  280  se- 
cured the  rejection  of  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Pyrrhus. 
He  became  blind  (hence  his  name  (!'a>cus).  He  wrote  a  legal 
work  and  a  poem.  His  daughter  Claudia,  a  vestal  virgin,  is 
said  to  have  proved  her  suspected  chastity  by  drawing  to 
land  the  stranded  ship  whiih  brought  an  image  of  A'esta  to 
Rome,  although  the  men  had  not  been  able  to  release  it. 

Claudius.  Marcus  Aubelius,  surnamed  Gothicus:  Em- 
peror of  Rome :  b.  in  lllyricum  in  214  a.  n. ;  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  army  on  tlie  death  of  Galliemis.  268  A.  D.,  and 
their  choice  was  ratified  by  the  senate.  He  defeated  the 
rebel  Aureolus  in  the  same  year,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
tlie  Goths  or  Scythians  in  .Servia  in  269.  D.  at  Sirmium, 
270  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Aurelian. 
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Claiulius.  Matthias  :  h.  in  Rliinefclii,  no«r  Ijilliock.  Aug. 
15.  1710:  il.  ill  Miimbiirj;.  Jan.  21,  IslS;  sptMit  most  of  liis 
life  at  WamlsliL'ck  in  a  banking-otlico.  lie  [mblishecl  the 
Wiindsbicki'r  liolf.  a  |ieri(xlital,  anil  afterward  a  collected 
.  ilition  of  hi.s  works,  verse  anil  treatises  (llaniburp,  8  vols., 
1T7-5-1812;  12tli  eil..  2  vols.,  Goiha,  18S2);  partial  translation, 
Claudius,  or  llii:  Jlexnnij/er  of  Wandxiieck  and  liis  Message 
(Loiiilon.  1S.')!I).  Tli«'m>;h  not  a  theologian,  he  e.xcrciseil 
preat  iiilhieiice  on  the  religious  life  of  Cierinany  by  his 
i|uaint  writings,  lialf  humorous  ami  half  sentimental.  He 
attacked  both  the  old  barren  orthodoxy  and  the  new  fash- 
ionable rationalism,  and  produced  a  deep  impression.     His 

I  Life  was  written  bv  \V.  Ilcrbsl  ((iotha,  1857;  4th  ed,  1878; 
K.  Cerok,  Darmstadt,  1881). 

I'laii^litiin.  Thomas  liEciii,  I).  D. :  Bishop  of  St.  Albans; 
b.  Nov.  li,  1808.  at  llaydock  Lodge,  Lancasliire,  Kngland ; 
educated  at  Kugby  anil  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  becom- 
ing successively  scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor  of  the  hitter; 
graduated  in  1831  as  first  in  classics,  having  previously 
gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse  and  the 
Xewdigato  prize  for  English  verse.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed public  examiner;  married  a  sister  of  the  Karl  of 
Dudley;  Professor  of  I'oetryat  Oxford  1852-57;  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Rochester  1867,  and  translated  to  the  ni'wly  con- 
stituted see  of  Si.  Albans  1877:  he  resigned  in  18!I0.  1). 
Julv  25. 1M!)2.  A  son  of  the  same  name  is  canon  of  Worces- 
ter Cathedral,  W.  S.  PivRRV. 

Clans,  klo,  ^MiLE :  landscape  and  figure  painter ;  b.  in 
\ive-St.-ftloi,  Belgium ;  contemporary ;  pupil  Antwerp  Acad- 
emy ;  first-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His  iiictures 
are'clcverly  painted  and  show  much  truth  to  nature.  Studio 
at  Asteiie,  Helgiuni.  W.  A.  C. 

Clau'sen,  Georce:  figure  and  landscape  painter;  b.  in 
Kngland;  contemporary;  studied  in  France;  associate  mem- 
ber of  Royal  Water-color  Society  ;  second-class  medal,  Paris 
Kxposilioii,  for  both  oil  and  water  colors,  1889.  Studio  at 
t'ookham  Dean,  Berks,  England.  W.  A.  C. 

t'laiispn,  Hk.nrik  Xiroi.Ai:  Danish  theologian  and  liberal 
-latesmau;  b.  in  the  island  of  Laalaiid,  Apr.  22,  1793.  He 
became   in   1820  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 

'  Copenhagen,  and  wrote,  besiiies  other  works,  Romanism  and 
Prulexfaiifisiii  (1825) :  Popular  Di.icnursen  on  the.  Reforma- 
//on  (1836):  a  commentary  on  the  synoptical  Ciosixds,  and 
Cliristian  />0(/mrr/iV.s(1867).  In  1840  he  was  chosen  a  deputy 
to  the  States,  and  near  the  end  of  1848  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.     D.  Mar.  28,  1877. 

f laiisewilz,  klowse-cits.  Karl,  von :  a  Prussian  general 
imd  writer  on  war;  b.  in  Burg.  June  1,  1780.  He  served  on 
the  stall  of  the  Uussian  army  in  1813,  and  wrote  an  Account 
of  lite  Campalyn  of  IS  1.3  (1%H) ;  became  a  corps  command- 
er, director  of  the  army-school,  and  then  iusnector  of  artil- 
lerv.  D.  in  Breslan.  Nov.  16.  1831.  His  posthumous  works 
were  published  in  10  vols.  (1832-37:  3d  ed.  1869).  Of  these 
the  principal  are  On  War  (n.  ed.  Berlin.  1880)  and  the  Life 

•  and  Character  of  vun  Scharnhorst.  See  his //(/e  by  Schwartz 
I'.erliu,  1N77). 
Claudius,  klowsec-oos.  Rudolf  Ji'i.ius  Emaxukl  :  physi- 
ist,  mathematician,  and  "  thermodynamist ";  one  of  j lie 
; '  unders  of  the  modern  science  of  thermodynamics;  b.  in  Kos- 
iiii.  Prussia,  Jan.  1,  1822.  He  was  educated  in  Berlin  schools 
and  in  the  university;  was  made  privat-doceut  on  gradii- 
lion  from  the  latter,aiid  occuiiied  the  |iosition  in  the  Royal 
^.  liool  of  Artillery  of  instructor  in  Natural  l'hiloso])hy.  He 
u  once  became  known  as  a  iiiathemalician  by  the  publica- 
lion  of  a  number  of  pajiers  on  matheiuatical  physics,  a  de- 
partment in  which  he  continued  active  througliout  his  life, 
lie  was  calleii  to  the  professorship  in  Natural  Pliilosophy 
at  Zurich  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He  went  to  the 
University  of  Bonn  in  the  same  ca|iacity  in  1809,  and  there 
rcmaineduntil  he  died  in  1888.  His  most  remarkalde  work 
was  done  at  Berlin  from  1845  to  1850,  in  the  construction  of 
the  science  of  thermodynamics  upon  the  modern  basis,  the 
then  recently  admitted' doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  heat 
and  work  as"  forms  of  energy-effect.  Clausius  in  Germany 
and  Kankine  in  Great  Britain  contemporaneously  developed 
the  fundamental  "general  equation  of  thermodynamics," 
which  ex]iresses  the  mathematical  relations  of  heat  and  me- 
chanical eiiergv,  and  upon  which  they  both  proceeded  to 
construct  the  whole  theory  of  heat-engines,  and  to  apply  it  to 
the  "ideal  case,"  in  which  only  thermodynamic  phenomena 
are  considered.  The  jiartial  condensation  of  steam  at  usual 
temperatures  and  pressures  by  thennodvnamic  action  was 
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discovered  by  both  simultaneously  in  1860,  and  the  constancy 
of  the  two  specific  heats  of  gases  predicted  by  C'arnot  and 
others  was  proved  by  them  at  about  the  same  time.  This 
work  was  all  practically  ilone  before  the  close  of  the  decade 
1850-60,  and  in  substantially  the  same  manner  by  both. 
After  going  to  Zurich,  Clausius  gave  much  time  to  the  study 
of  electrical  and  molecular  physics.  His  greatest  work, 
however,  was  that  for  which  he  shared  honors  with  Kankine. 
Clausius  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  was  often 
decorated  by  the  European  Govcrninent.s,  and  was  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neei-s.  R.  II.  Thurston. 

C'lausson.  klow'son,  Peder:  Norwegian  author;  b.  Apr. 
1,1545;  d.  Oct.  15,  1614.  By  his  translations  of  the  old 
sagas  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  history  of  Norway, 
indeed,  one  saga  is  extant  only  in  his  translation.  In  his 
Description  of  Norway  and  Adjacent  Islands  is  to  be  found 
historical  material  of  value.  His  language  is  remarkably 
pure  and  his  style  is  vigorous  and  artless. 

R.  B.  Anderson. 

Claiistlial,  klowsta'jil:  a  town  of  Germany:  province  of 
Hanover;  on  a  hill  1,740  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  56  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hanover  (see  map  of  German 
Empire,  ref.  4-E).  It  is  the  chief  mining  town  of  the  Hartz, 
and  has  a  mint,  a  mining  academy,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
valuable  imiseum:  also  manufactures  of  camlet  and  other 
fabrics.  Silver  and  lead  are  mined  in  the  vicinitv.  Pop. 
(1890)  8,736. 

Clavecin:  See  Bell-kinoixg. 

Clavicle,  or  Collar-bone :  a  bone  which,  with  the  scapula 
and  the  head  of  the  luimerus,  forms  the  shoulder.  In  man 
it  is  horizontal  and  immediately  aliove  the  first  rib,  and  ar- 
ticulates internally  with  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  and 
externally  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  Its 
office  is  to  keep  the  shoulders  apart,  and  to  afford  a  fulcrum 
by  which  the  muscles  give  lateral  movement  to  the  arm. 
Clavicles  are  absent  in  those  mammals  in  which  the  fore 
limbs  are  used  only  for  walking  or  swimming,  such  as  the 
horse  and  seal :  they  arc  commonly  present  in  mammals 
which  use  the  fore  limbs  for  climbing,  digging,  or  flying,  as 
monkeys,  rats,  and  bats.  xVmong  carnivores  the  clavicles 
are  absent  or  rudimentary,  being  largest  in  the  cat  family. 
In  birds  the  clavicles  are  usually  united  with  a  third  bone, 
the  interclavicle,  to  form  the  furcula,  or  wish-bone;  but 
even  in  this  class  of  animals  they  may  be  separate,  as  in 
toucans  and  some  parrots,  rudimentary,  as  in  the  ostrich,  or 
absent,  as  in  the  apteryx.  Among  binls  of  prey  the  clavicles 
are  well  developed,  and  serve  to  counteract  the  tendency  of 
the  pull  of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  draw  the  shoulders  nearer 
together;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  birds  the  furcula  is 
of  little  functional  importance,  and  in  some  of  the  best  flv- 
ei-s,  swifts  and  humming-birds,  the  coracoid  is  practically 
the  sole  support  of  the  wing.  Among  reptiles  clavicles  may 
be  alisent,  as  in  serpents;  in  lizards  they  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  breast  bone,  and  aid  in  keeping  the  slimd- 
ders  ai)art;  in  turtles  they  are  .so  modified  as  to  form  the 
front  part  of  the  plastron  or  under  "shell."  Clavicles  are 
present  in  the  Annra.  or  tailless  batrachia,  absent  in  the 
r;Wf/a,  or  tailed  batrachia;  they  are  apparently  absent  in 
fishes,  or  at  least  the  parts  so  named  very  doubtfully  cor- 
respond to  the  clavicles  of  other  groups. 

In  man  the  ossification  of  the  clavicle  takes  place  sooner 
than  that  of  any  other  lione,  commencing  the  thirtieth  day 
after  conception:  and  at  birth  it  is  ossified  in  nearly  its 
whole  extent  ;  but  the  sternal  end  is  not  complete  till  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  The  clavicle  in  transcen- 
dental anatomv  is  considered  to  be  the  h^mapophysis  of  the 
atlas.  ■  ■  P.  A.  Lucas. 

Clavicor'nia,  or  Clavicoriis  [clavicornia  is  plur.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  clavicor  nis,  from  Lat.  clava,  club -t- codiu,  horn]:  a 
group  of  beetles,  so  named  from  their  club-shaped  (clavate) 
antenna;.  It  comprises  some  water  beetles  and  many  land 
species,  including  most  of  the  burying  beetles  {Necrophaija). 

F.  A.  L. 

Clav!g:ero.  Francisco  Xavier  :  Mexican  liistorian;  b.  at 
Vera  Cruz.  1731.  He  early  entered  the  Jesuit  order  and  taught 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  their  schools,  but  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Aztec  hi.story  and  manuscripts. 
After  the  expulsion  of  his  order  from  America  (1767)  he 
lived  at  Bologna,  Italy,  where  he  established  an  academy. 
His  historv  of  :Mexico  was  written  in  Spanish,  but  translated 
into  Italian  and  first  published  as  Storia  Antica  del  Messico 
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(Cesena,  1780).  It  treats  of  the  Aztec  period  and  conquest, 
and  attained  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity,  being  trans- 
lated into  English,  German,  and  Spanish.  The  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero  also  wrote  a  S/oria  della  California,  published  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bologna,  1787. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Clavijo.  khm-vcc'A-ho.RuY  Gonzales,  de:  a  Spanish  trav- 
eler: d.  in  1412:  a  native  of  Jladrid;  was  sent  by  Henry 
III.  as  ambassador  to  Timur.  He  started  from  Seville  in 
1403,  reached  Samarcand  via  Constantinople.  Trebizond. 
Tabreez,  and  Teheran,  and  returned  in  1406.  His  itinerary 
was  published  at  Seville  in  1582,  Ilistut-ia  del  gran  TamerJan 
e  itinerario,  etc.,  and  again  in  1782.  Tliere  is  an  English 
translation  of  the  wort  bv  Clements  Markliam,  pulilished 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  i860. 

Clay:  any  fine-grained  earth  which  is  sticky  when  wet 
and  colierent  wlien  dry.  Clays  differ  widely  in  composition, 
but  silica  is  usually  the  chief  ingredient  and  alumina  stands 
second.  Jlinor  coni|>onents  are  water,  iron  oxide,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  tlie  alkalis.     Chissed  as  to  origin,  clays  are 

(1)  sediiiii'iilar}/,  the  finest  sediments  deposited  by  water; 

(2)  rexidua/.  the  material  left  after  the  removal  by  percolat- 
ing water  of  the  soluble  parts  of  rocks,  especially  limestones; 
(S)  glacial,  the  fine  rock-flour  ground  up  by  glaciers  and 
deposited  in  till.  They  are  also  variously  named, according 
to  their  uses,  as  pottery,  slip,  porcelain,  terra-cotta,  brick  and 
fire  clay.  Fire-clays,'  made  into  fire-bricks,  crucibles,  and 
other  objects  tliat  must  endure  great  heat,  are  composed  al- 
most wholly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  water;  slip  clays,  used 
in  glazing  [lottery,  are  characterized  by  large  percentages  of 
lime  and  tlie  alkalis. 

Clays  occur  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  nearly 
every" county,  being  so  abundant  that  their  immense  im- 
portance is  rarelv  appreciated.  In  1894  the  value  of  build- 
ing-brick was  !j;35',200.000 ;  vitrified  paving-brick,  $3,700.000 ; 
drain-tile,  §5.800,000:  sewer-pipe,  !j!6,300,000 :  and  roofing- 
tile,  terra-cotta  work,  etc.,  |8,200,000.     See  also  Soils. 

Clay,  C'ASSirs  Marcellus  :  statesman  ;  b.  in  Madison  co., 
Ky.,  Oct.  19.  1810.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1832;  opposed 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union;  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery ;  made  speeches  in  the  Xorthern  States  in 
1844  in  support  of  Henry  Clay  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. In  1845  he  became  the  editor  of  the  True  American, 
an  anti-slavery  paper  issued  at  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  mobs,  against  which  he  defended  himself  bravely 
in  several  bloody  conflicts.  He  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Mexican  war  (1846—47);  supported  J.  C.  Fremont  in  1856. 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860 ;  became  a  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  Apr.,  1862;  resigned  Mar.  11,  1863;  was  min- 
ister to  Russia  1862-69;  subsequently  he  became  a  Democrat, 
although  he  advocated  Blaine's  election  in  1884.  In  1877 
he  was  tried  for  killing  a  Negro  servant  who  had  threatened 
his  life,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  charged.  .See  Horace 
Greeley,  Tlie  Li fe.  Memoirs,  Writings,  and  Speeches  of  Cas- 
siiis  31.  Clay  (2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  ed.  of  1886). 

Clay,  Clement  Claiborne  :  b.  in  Huntsville.  Ala.,  in  1819; 
son  of  a  V.  S.  Senator,  C.  (.'.  Clay  (1789-1866).  wlio  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  ollicial  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Alabama. 
The  younger  Clay  ijecame  a  lawyer  in  1840.  a  judge  in  1844; 
wjis  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama  from  1854  to  1861,  where 
he  advocated  extreme  .States-riglits  views.  In  the  latter  year 
he  entered  the  Confederate  Senate ;  was  also  a  secret  agent 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Canada  1864.  After  the  war  he  fled 
to  Canada,  but  surrendered  himself  to  the  U.  S.  on  being 
accused  of  complicity  in  tlie  murder  of  President  Lincoln. 
After  a  sliort  imprisonment  he  was  released  in  Apr..  1866, 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  liis  profession.  D.  in  Hunts- 
ville, Jan.  3,  1882. 

Clay,  Frederick  :  musician  ;  b.  in  Pcari-s,  Aug.  3,  1840,  of 
English  parents  temporarily  residing  there;  educated  in 
Paris  and  Leipzig.  With  lew  exceptions  his  compositions 
were  entirely  for  tlie  stage,  and  include  a  number  o[  oper- 
ettas and  musical  dramas.  He  wrote  two  cantatas,  'I'he 
Knights  of  the  f  .'to.v.s-  ( 1 866)  and  Lalla  Jioo/ch.  for  the  15righ- 
ton  festival  of  1877.  Aimmg  his  songs  the  one  entitled  .SVi/- 
Wandered  Down  the  Mountain  Side  was  exceedingly  pfipu- 
lar.     D.  in  London  in  Xov.,  1889.  D.  E.  IIervey. 

Clay,  Henry  :  lawyer,  orator,  legislator,  and  statesman ; 
thrice  a  candidate  for  President,  and  once  very  nearly 
elected ;  b.  near  The  .Slaslies,  in  Hanover  County,  not  far 
from  Kichmond,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1777.  His  father  was  a  poor 
Baptist  i)reaclier,  who  died  in  1782;  his  mother — a  woman 


of  noble  character  and  fervid  piety — married  again  ten 
years  afterwai-d,  and  migrated  to  Kentucky,  leaving  this 
son  (the  fifth  of  seven  children)  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store  in 
Richmond,  which  he  soon  left  for  employment  as  a  copyist 
in  the  office  of  Peter  Tinsley,  clerk  of  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  whom  he  served  four  years,  passing  thenee  to 
the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  then  attorney-general,  after- 
ward Governor.  Licensed  as  a  lawyer  in  1797,  though  not 
yet  of  age,  he  followed  his  mother  to  Kentucky,  opened  a 
law-office  at  Lexington,  and  soon  achieved  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice. Kentucky,  separating  from  her  parent,  Virginia,  soon 
called  a  convention  to  frame  a  State  constitution,  and  young- 
Clay  publicly  besought  her  to  provide  therein  for  a  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  was  sternly  overruled,  as  he  was 
half  a  century  later,  when,  in  the  fullness  of  his  fame,  he  re- 
newed this  counsel  on  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution 
in  1849-50. 

Kentucky  strongly  sympathized  with  her  mother  State  in 
its  opposition  to  John  Adams's  administration  and  its  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,  and  idolized  Jefferson.  Virginia's  or- 
acle, for  whom  she  cast  her  first  presidential  vote  in  1800. 
Young  Cl.iy  was  one  of  her  favorite  orators  in  that  excited 
canvass,  and  was  first  chosen  to  represent  his  county  (Fay- 
ette) in  the  Legislature  of  1803-04.  Late  in  1806,  when 
scarcely  eligible,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Gen.  John  Adair.  His  term  expired  with  his- 
first  session,  but  he  had  already  made  his  mark  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  policy  of  internal  improvement  by  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  etc.  He  was  again  chosen  to  the 
Legislature  in  1807,  and  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
now  proposed  that  each  member  should  clothe  himself" 
wholly  in  fabrics  manufactured  in  tlie  U.  S..  which  was 
stigmatized  by  Humphrey  Marshall  as  the  project  of  a 
demagogue — language  which  led  to  a  duel  wherein  both 
parties  were  slightly  wounded.  At  the  session  of  1809  Clay 
was  again  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate — 
this  time  for  two  years.  In  Aug.,  1811,  he  was  elected  to- 
the  House,  and  on  the  first  day  of  his  service  was  chosen  its 
Speaker — an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  ability  and  popu- 
larity. This  Congress,  in  June,  1812.  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  Clay  being  one  of  its  foremost  advocates,  as 
he  remained  throughout  the  struggle,  until  dispatched  to 
Europe  by  President  Madison  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of 
peace — a  service  which  he  rendered  at  Ghent  witli  eminent 
ability.  Returning  to  his  country  in  Sept.,  1815,  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  victor,  and,  having  been  re-elected  to  the  House 
in  his  absence,  he  was  rechosen  Speaker  without  opposition. 
He  had  been  conspicuous  in  defeating  the  recharter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  in  1811 :  he  was  ecpially  active  and 
influential  in  promoting  the  charter  of  the  second  in  1816. 
He  was  now.  as  he  had  been,  a  champion  of  protection  to 
home  industry,  and  of  national  internal  improvements;  and 
he  w-as  foremost  in  effecting  tlie  comiiromise  whereby  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  as  a  slave  .State,  on  condition  that  all 
Federal  territory  north  of  lat.  36'  30'  sliould  be  consecrated 
to  free  labor.  Having  favored  in  1816  an  increase  of  the 
pay  of  members  of  Congress  from  f  8  per  day  to  .§1,500  per 
annum.  Clay  was  formidably  opposed  in  his  next  canvass 
by  John  Pope,  afterward  Jackson's  Governor  of  Arkansas 
Territory,  but  saved  his  seat  by  a  vigorous  effort. 

In  1824  five  candidates  were  started  for  President — Will- 
iam H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had  the  caucus  nomina- 
tion; John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  then  President 
Monroe's  Secretary  of  State;  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, of  Ten- 
nessee, then  a  U.S.  Senator;  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  then  Secretary  of  War;  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  Speaker  of  the  House.  Callioun  soon  withdrew, 
and  was  made  Vice-President  by  pretty  general  consent, 
while  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford  (no  one  having  a  ma- 
jority) were  the  three  highest  on  the  electoral  vote,  which 
compelled  the  House  to  choose  between  them.  Clay,  having 
received  thi!  votes  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  only, 
with  four  of  those  cast  from  New  York,  was  four  votes  be- 
liind  Crawford,  and  so  could  not  be  voted  for  in  the  House, 
lie  and  his  friends  cast  their  votes  lor  Adams,  electing  him 
by  tlie  vole  of  thirteen  .States,  to  seven  for  Jackson  and  four- 
for  Crawford.  Adams  inaile  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State; 
whereupon  a  cry  of  "  Barg.iin  !"  was  raised,  and  Gen.  Jack- 
son was  at  once  propo.sed  tor  next  President.  He  was  elected 
over  Adams,  and  Calhoun  was  again  chosen  Vice-President. 
At  the  next  choice  of  President  (1832)  Clay  was  run  against 
Gen.  J.ackson,  and  was  badly  dcfeateil  by  him.  He  had  just 
been  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which  he  played  a  lead- 
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iiig  piirt  for  many  years  ensiiiiinr,  especially  in  the  tariff 
coiuproniiso  of  1833,  whereby  a  conflict  with  South  Carolina 
was  averted,  and  in  resistance  to  the  new  financial  policy 
propounded  by  Van  Buren  in  1837,  whereby  the  treasury 
was  to  be  divorced  from  all  cotiiioction  with  banks  and 
their  notes.  Clay  was  again  a  candidate  for  President,  before 
Ihi,'  first  Whig  national  convention,  held  at  Ilarrisburg  in 
Dec,  1839,  but  Gen.  Harrison  was  nominated  and  Iriuiii- 
pliantly  chosen.  His  death  and  Tyler's  course  brought  Clay 
forwaril  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  in  1844,  when 
a  desperate  elTort  was  made  to  elect  him,  but  without  suc- 
cess, James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  carrying  both  the  great 
States  of  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania  by  a  handful  of  votes, 
when  the  vote  of  Xew  York  alone  would  have  elected  Clay. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  resulting  war  with  Mexico 
were  fruits  of  this  election. 

Mr.  Clay's  name  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
presented  to  the  Whig  mitional  convention  of  1848.  but 
Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated  over  him  and  elected.  Clay 
had  in  1842  bidden  farewell  to  the  Senate,  but  was  persuaded 
to  return  to  it  after  1844.  and  liore  a  leading  part  in  effect- 
ing the  slavery  compromise  of  1850.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
inn.'on  from  Kentucky  for  the  last  time  near  the  close  of 
lS.-)l.atid  was  soon  prostrated  liy  disease,  under  which  he 
iiradually  sjink  until  his  death.  June  2'J,  18.T2. 

.Mr.  Clay  will  be  permanently  renuunbered  as  the  leader 
in  promoting  what  was  then  considered  a  high  protective 
tariff.  In  1824.  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  effective 
speeches  of  his  life,  he  presented  a  brilliant  array  of  argu- 
ments which  still  pass  current  among  advocates  of  high 
protection.  He  succeeded  in  having  his  doctrine  denomi- 
nated the  "American  System  "  in  distinction  from  the"  For- 
eign System,"  though  Daniel  Webster  pointe<l  out  that  the 
views  advocated  by  Clay  were  an  abandonment  of  American 
metho<ls,  and  an  adoption  of  the  methods  that  generally 
prevailed  in  Europe.  liut  the  phrase  succeeded  as  a  party 
cry,  and  the  bill  was  carried.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, and  in  those  that  followed.  Clay  showed  on  the  one 
hand  a  masterful  grouping  of  facts  and  principles,  a  plausi- 
bility of  reasoning,  a  fervor  of  inuigination,  and  a  brilliancy 
of  diction  ;  while  on  the  other  he  showed  superlicial  research, 
a  disinclination  or  inability  to  reason  out  his  propositions  to 
their  ultimate  conclusions,  and  a  willingness  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  half  knowledge.  Again,  in  1832,  Clay  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  a  tariff  bill  designed  to  sweep  away  the 
"tariff  of  abomimitions"  of  182.S.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding his  policy  and  bringing  his  party  into  line,  he 
calleil  together  a  caucus  of  the  Whig  niendiei's  of  the  .Senate 
and  the  llouse.  Here  he  laid  down  the  law  in  a  manner 
which  John  t^uincy  Adams,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  as 
"courteous,  but  exceedingly  peremptory  and  dogmatical." 
The  object  of  the  proposed  revision  was  primarily  to  get  rid 
of  the  great  surplus  brought  into  the  treasury  by  the  law  of 
182m.  Clay  proposed  to  sweep  away  the  duties  on  articles 
not  coming  into  competition  with  U.  S.  jn-oducts.  and  pre- 
serving the  duties  on  all  others.  One  of  his  speeches  in  the 
■Senate  on  the  suliject  ranks  among  his  greatest  successes. 
Though  the  bill  was  carried,  it  failed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  The  sinplus  was  not  nnitcrially  reduced,  and 
one  year  later  Clay  proposed  and  carried  a  bill  for  the  grad- 
ual reductiim  of  duties  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent. 

Though  not  successful  as  an  aspirant  to  the  presidency, 
he  was  a  gallant  party  chief,  an  admirable  orator,  a  skillful 
legislator,  wielding  uneijualed  influence,  not  only  over  his 
friends,  but  even  over  those  of  his  political  antagonists  who 
were  subjected  to  the  magic  of  his  conversation  and  nian- 
nei-s.  See  The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clny.  compiled 
and  edited  by  Daniel  Mallorv  (New  York,  1844:  5th  ed. 
1857) ;  Life  and  Times  of  llenry  Clay,  containing  his 
speeches  and  correspondence,  edited  by  Calvin  Cotton  (6 
vols..  New  York;  rev.  ed.  18(i5) :  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  by 
Carl  Schurz  (American  StatL*man  .Series.  1887). 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Clay,  IIexrv,  Jr. :  son  of  the  orator  and  statesman  of  the 
sanu'  name;  a  militarv  olVicer  and  lawver:  b.  Apr.  10,  1811, 
in  Ashland,  Kv. ;  graduated  at  West  ^oint  1831;  resigned 
Nov.  1.  1831:'  connselor-at-law  is;i3-4l!:  member  of  the 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  1835-37:  and  lieutcn- 
ant-coloiiel  Second  Kentuckv  Volunteei-s  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  1846-47;  engaged  at  Huena  Vista,  where,  while  gal- 
lantly leadin"  s  charge  of  his  regiment,  he  was  mortally 
wouiided,  and  in  that  condition  lanced  to  death  Feb.  23, 
1847. 


Clay,  James  B.  :  brother  of  Henry  Clay.  Jr. ;  b.  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Nov.  9,  1817;  charge  d'affaires  to  Lisbon 
1849;  elected  to  represent  his  father's  district  in  Congress 
1857 ;  espoused  the  Confederate  cause.  D.  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  .tan.  26,  1864. 

Clay  Center :  city;  capital  of  Clay  co..  Kan.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  4-G) ;  on  Union  Pac. 
and  Ch.,  Rk.  1.  and  Pac.  R.  Rs.,and  on  the  Republican  river; 
about  125  miles  W.  of  licavenworth.  The  city  has  large 
plow-works,  and  other  smaller  factories.  Abundant  water- 
power  is  furnished  bv  the  Republican  river.  Pop.  (1S8(») 
1,753 ;  (1890)  2,802 ;  (1895)  2,7-23.  KuiTi>it  ov  "  TiMics." 

Claymore,  sometimes  spelled  Glayinnre  [from  Gaelic 
claidhenmlimnr.  a  broadsword]:  a  heavy  two-handed  sworil 
useil  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  It  had  a  crossguard 
with  curved  guillons.  The  name  was  also  given  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  a  basket-hilted  broadsword. 

Clay  Slate:  See  Sijite. 

Clays.  I'AiL  Jean:  marine-painter:  b.  in  Bruges,  1819; 
pupil  "of  Gudin,  Paris;  second-class  medals,  Paris  Exposi- 
tions, 1867  and  1878  :  oHicer  of  Legion  of  Honor  1881 ;  or- 
der of  Leopold  of  Belgium.  He  is  a  prolific  painter,  and 
his  pictures  are  agreeable  in  color.     Studio  in  Hnissels. 

W.  A.  C. 

Clayton  :  capital  of  Barbour  co..  .Ma.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Alabanui.  ref.  6-E) :  on  Cent.  R.  R.  of 
Ga. :  ^5  miles  S.  E.  of  Montgoinerv  ;  in  a  fruit  and  grain 
growing  district.     Pop.  (1880)  761  :  'clSIKI)  997. 

Clayton.  John:  botani.st :  b.  in  Fulham,  Jliddlesex,  Eng- 
land, in  1686;  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1705,  where  for  over 
fifty  yi-ai-s  he  was  clerk  of  Gloucester  County.  He  wrote  on 
the  liatural  history  of  Virginia.  Linnanis  and  (ironovins 
published  in  i~i?>9  a.  Flora  of  Virginia.  Exhibiting  Plants 
which  J.  Clayton  has  Collecled.     1).  Dec.  15.  1773. 

Clayton,  John  iMiDni.EroN.  LL.  I).  :  .statesman;  b.  in 
Sussex  CO..  Del.,  July  24,  179(i;  gnidualed  at  Yale  in  1815; 
studied  law,  which  lie  practiced  in  Delaware,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S. 
in  1829,  joined  the  Whig  party,  ami  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1835,  but  resigned  "two  years  later  to  become 
chief  justice  of  his  native  State.  In  1845  he  was  again 
chosen  to  represent  Delaware  in  the  national  Senate,  and  in 
Mar..  1849,  he  became  Secretary  of  .Slate  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Taylor.  He  negotiated  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  in  1M50.  Having  resigned 
on  the  death  of  President  Taylor  in  July,  1850,  he  was 
chosen  a  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  vears  (1851-57).  D.  in  Dover, 
Del.,  Nov.  9,  1856. 

Clayton,  Powell:  U.S.  Senator;  b.  in  Bethel.  Delaware 
CO.,  Pa.,  .Aug.  4,  1833;  was  before  tlie  civil  war  a  lawyer  of 
Leavenworlli,  Kan.  In  1861  he  became  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Firih  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  afterward  a  brigadier- 
general,  serving  with  ability,  chiefly  in  Arkansas;  honorably 
mustered  out  Aug..  180.5. "  He  was  Governor  of  Arkansas 
1866-71.  and  in  the  latter  year  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  for 
six  years.     Appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico  1897. 

Claytou-Biilwer  Treaty:  a  treaty  concluded  between 
Great "  Britain  and  the  U."S..  and  signed  in  Washington 
Apr.  19,  1H50.  It  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  means 
of  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  con- 
sisted of  nine  articles,  the  contracting  parties  declaring  that 
tliey  would  not  erect  fortifications  on  the  banks  or  in  the 
viciiiitv  of  the  proposed  canal ;  that  they  would  not  assume 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  ihe  Mosquito  coast, 
or  any  part  of  Central  America.  Opposite  and  contra- 
dictorv  constructions  having  been  placed  upon  this  treaty 
by  both  Governments,  another,  called  the  Dallas-Clarendon 
treatv,  was  signed  in  London  Oct.  17,  1856.  But.  as  objec- 
tions to  it  were  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
ultimatelv  rejected.  The  commencement  of  the  Panama 
and  the  S'icaragna  shii>-canals  again  brought  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treatv  into  discussion.  The  Government  of  President 
Arthur  contended  that  the  first  seven  articles  of  the  treaty 
related  solely  to  a  concession  for  onening  the  Tehnantcpec 
interoceanic  route,  obtained  from  Jlexico;  that  they  wcro 
applicalile  to  no  other  route;  that,  for  the  sake  of  inviting 
British  capital  to  the  work,  Ihe  U.  S.  at  the  time  were  willing 
to  concede  some  of  the  rights  they  had  acquired  under  the 
Mexican  grant;  but  that  this  condition  had  not  been  real- 
ized, and  that  the  changed  condition  of  the  U.  S.  since  1850 
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liaU  diminished,  if  it  had  not  entirely  removed  from  consid- 
eration any  a<l vantage  to  be  derived  from  that  source:  and 
that  the  13riti^ih  oceiipation  of  Balize  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  stipulations.  It  further  contended  that  the 
eighth  article  provided  only  for  future  negotiations  in  case 
new  interoceanic  routes  were  opened,  and  that  the  earlier 
articles,  now  grown  obsolete,  could  not  apply  to  these  new 
conditions.  These  contentions  failed  to  receive  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Britisli  Government,  and  the  dispute  is  in  an 
unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state, 

Clajto'iiia  [namod  in  honor  of  John  Clayton,  the  bota- 
nist], or  S|»riiiar-h('auty  :  a  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic 
flowers  of  I  lie  family  I'orlidacnceie.  These  beautiful  flowers 
open  in  early  spring,  and  are  common  in  most  of  the  U.  S., 
one  species  being  found  in  Alaska.  The  tubers  of  the  Clay- 
tonia  tulieroaa  are  eaten  in  Siberia,  Some  of  the  species 
are  naturalized  in  Europe. 

Clazoiu'ena;  (in  Gr.  KAafo;uevaO :  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia ; 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  near  Smyrna;  was 
the  birth-place  of  Anaxagoras. 

Clean'tlies  (in  Gr.  KAcavaijs) :  Stoic  philosopher ;  native 
of  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor;  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  head  of  the  Stoic  school  (260  B,  c).  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  much-admired  hymn  to  Zeus  preserved  in  Stobajus, 
Eelogm,  lib.  i.,  3,  13. 

Clearfield  :  borough  ;  capital  of  Clearfield  co..  Pa,  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref,  4-D) ;  on 
Pa.  and  Beach  Creek  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river.  It  has  a  public  park,  an  academy,  a 
machine-shop,  foundry,  fire-brick,  and  lumber  manufactories, 
etc.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining  district.  Pop, 
(1880)  1,809  ;  (1890)  2,3-18, 

Clearinar-lioiise:  an  institution  set  up  by  persons  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  some  particular  department  of  trade 
tpr  finance  for  convenience  in  settling  accounts  and  effect- 
ing exchanges. 

The  New  Yorlc  Clearing-house. — The  clearing-house  sys- 
tem was  first  established  in  London  about  tlie  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  three  great  clearing-houses  of 
London  are  tlie  Bankers'  Clearing-house,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Clearing-house,  and  the  Railway  Clearing-house. 
The  system  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  by  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  Xew  York,  wliich  established  the  Xew  York 
Clearing-house  by  organizing  an  association  and  commenc- 
ing operations  on  Oct.  11,  1&"53.  Clearing-houses  have  since 
been  established  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Hartford,  Providence,  Baltimore,  Cincin- 
nati, San  Francisco.  Pittslmrg.  Xew  Orleans,  Louisville, 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Jlemjihis,  Richmond,  Cleveland,  Ind- 
ianapolis, Kansa.s  City,  Xew  Haven,  Columbus,  Peoria, 
Lowell,  Worcester,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Syracuse,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Norfolk,  St.  Paul,  Portland  (Me.),  Minneapolis,  Buf- 
falo, Galveston,  Houston,  Denver,  Omaha.  Nashville,  Dallas, 
Portland  (Ore.),  Fort  Worth,  Duluth,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Lexington,  Salt  Lake,  Rochester,  Tacoma,  Topeka,  Grand 
Rapids,  Sioux  Citv,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  AVilmington.  Lin- 
coln. Des  Moines,  Waco,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Wichita, 
New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Charleston,  Spokane,  Helena,  and 
a  few  (ither  [ilaces. 

There  were.  May  1,  1893,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ninety- 
five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $67,322,700  and'a 
surplus  of  .i;69,973,.500,  many  of  them  situated  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  others.  Kacli  in  its  dailv  dealings  receives 
large  amounts  of  bills  of,  and  checks  on,  other  banks,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business  every  bank  has  in  its 
drawers  various  sums  thus  due  it  by  other  banks.  It  is  in  like 
manner  itself  the  debtor  of  other  banks,  which  have  during 
the  day  received  its  bills  and  checks  drawn  upon  it.  Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  clearing-house  it  was  necessarv 
for  each  liank  every  morning  to  make  up  its  account  with 
every  other  bank,  aiul  to  send  its  porter  to  present  the  bills 
and  checks  so  received  to  the  debtor  banks  for  payment. 
The  balances  of  their  indebtedness  were  adjusted  by  pay- 
ments in  gold,  which  became  so  laborious,  dangerous,  aiid 
complicated  that  the  balances  were  settled  only  weekly,  on 
Friday,  instead  of  daily — a  course  that  induced  much  "evil. 
This  was  obviated  by  the  clearing-house  system,  through 
which  the  .settlements  are  so  simultaneously  and  almost  in- 
stantly effected  that  the  transactions  adjusted  through  it 
have  amounted  in  one  day  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $29.5,- 
821,422,37, in  adjusting  which  the  exchanges  were  settled  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  "  The  establislunent  of  the  clearing- 


house system  closed  2,500  bank  ledger  accounts,  with  ini- 
nierous  daily  entries  in  each :  enabled  the  banks  to  settle 
every  day  with  each  other  without  delay  or  loss  through 
the  clearing-house,  they  now  having  no  direct  business  with 
each  other  except  through  that  medium  ;  and  with  compar- 
atively little  trouble  brought  each  olficer  into  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  others,  thus  enabling  them  by 
united  action  to  aid  and  strengthen  each  other  in  times  of 
excitement  and  financial  danger,  and  to  exert  by  their  com- 
bined power  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  banking  business 
of  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  doubtful  if  without  the  aid  of  the  banks  of  the  city 
of  New  Y'ork  the  U.  S,,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  could  have  raised  the  loans  necessary  to  cany 
on  the  war  in  time  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Union,  It  is  certain  that  without  the  Clearing-house 
Association  the  banks  could  not  have  furnished  the  funds 
which  at  once  established  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
and  enabled  it,  by  the  restoration  of  confidence,  to  nego- 
tiate its  bonds  to  the  enormous  amount  of  over  $2,000,000,- 
000,  During  those  exciting  times  the  machinery  of  the 
clearing-house  worked  with  regularity  and  exactness;  the 
banks,  united  as  one,  daily  equalized  their  resources,  and 
presented  to  the  world  a  most  important  as  well  as  practical 
proof  that  in  "  union  is  strength." 

The  panic  of  1873  was  only  checked  by  similar  action,  as 
also  in  May,  1884,  the  experience  of  the  war  enabling  the 
banks  to  act  with  such  promptness  in  combining  their 
entire  resources  by  the  use  of  over  .?2r).000,()00  loan  certifi- 
cates as  to  sustain  themselves  against  a  panic,  the  serious 
results  of  which  were  greatly  modified  bv  their  action. 

Prom  Oct,  11,  18537  to  May  1,  1892,  "a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years  and  seven  months,  the  total  transactions  of  the 
N,Y,  clearing-house  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,015,343,- 
101,754.53.  an  average  of  $85,701,5.59,08  per  day  for  the  en- 
tire period.  The  largest  average  daily  transaction  for  any 
one  year  was  for  that  ending  C>ct.  1,  1881,  amounting  to 
$165".055,201,22,  The  present  daily  average  is  about  $130,- 
000,000.  Of  this  vast  business  so  exact  and  complete  is  the 
system  that  no  difference  of  any  kind  exists  in  any  of  its 
books  or  accounts ;  neither  has  a  loss  occurred  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  jjresent  time. 

During  the  war  the  Government  issued  "certificates  of 
indebtedness"  bearing  interest,  which  were  found  to  be  de- 
sirable as  a  reserve  for  the  banks.  Accordingly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the  issue  of  special  certificates 
bearing  interest,  and  available  only  to  banks  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Clearing-house  Association,  and  which  were 
recognized  in  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1864  as  part  of 
the  lawful  reserve  for  a  national  bank.  The  principal  of 
these  certificates  was  made  payable  on  demand  in  legal- 
tender  notes  at  the  office  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  U.  S. 
in  Xew  York,  and  the  interest  to  the  manager  of  the  clear- 
ing-house and  chairman  of  the  clearing-house  committee 
jointly.  This  interest  was  payable  semi-annually.  The 
certificates  were  made  available  by  a  vote  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  balances  at  the  clearing-house, 
and  were  so  used,  thus  changing  daily  the  amounts  held  by 
each  bank,  and  frequently  (by  the  presentation  of  them  by 
individ\ial  banks  to  the  U.  S,  treasury  for  payment)  chang- 
ing the  aggregate  amount  issued.  The  interest  was  col- 
lected and  disbursed  to  the  several  banks  by  the  clearing- 
house regularly  every  six  months,  and  each  bank  received 
the  exact  amount  of  interest  due  it,  notwithstanding  the 
amounts  held  by  it  for  the  whole  period  had  changed  daily. 

The  apparent  intricacy  of  the  calculations  necessary  to 
arrive  at  such  results  troubled  some  of  the  banks  in  other 
cities,  which  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges offered  by  the  use  of  these  certificates;  aiul  in  one  or 
two  instances  committees  were  sent  to  Xew  York  to  ascer- 
tain the  process  of  computation  in  use,  the  simplicity  of 
which,  when  explained,  not  oiHy  astonished  them,  but  con- 
firmed them  in  the  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  an  institu- 
tion capable  of  adjusting  with  so  nuu-h  ease  calculations 
which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  so  dilVicult.  The  largest 
amount  of  clearing-house  certificates  in  u.se  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  any  one  time  was  $36,000,000, 

The  clearing-iiou.se  is  located  at  No,  14  Pine  Street,  the 
building  being  owiu'd  by  the  association.  The  clearing- 
room  is  provided  with  a  continuous  line  of  desks,  sixty-five 
in  number,  one  for  each  bank,  each  desk  bearing  the  name 
and  nuniljer  of  the  bank  by  which  it  is  occupied ;  the  banks 
lieing  numbered  according  to  the  date  of  their  organization, 
the  oldest  (the  Bank  of  New  York)  being  No,  1.     Each  bank 
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is  represented  every  moniinfr  by  two  clerks — one  a  messen- 
ger, who  l)rin<ri  with  him  the  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  thnt  his 
bank  has  received  the  day  previous  upon  tlie  oilier  banks, 
which  are  called  the  "exchanges,"  and  are  assorted  for  each 
bank  and  placed  in  envelopes.  On  the  outside  of  each  en- 
velope is  a  slip  on  which  are  listed  the  amounts  of  the  vari- 
ous items  which  it  contains.  These  envelopes  are  aiTangcd 
in  the  same  order  as  the  desks  for  the -<eVLral  banks.  The 
messengers,  sixty-five  in  number,  take  their  places  in  a  line 
outside  of  the  line  iif  desks,  each  opposite  the  desk  assigned 
to  his  bank,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk  is  a  clerk 
with  a  sheet  containing  the  names  of  all  the  banks  arranged 
in  the  same  order,  with  the  aggregate  amounts  his  messenger 
has  against  each  bank. 

The  hour  for  making  the  exchanges  or  general  delivery 
is  10  A.  M.  .Just  previous  to  that  time  the  manager  takes 
his  position  at  an  elevated  desk  and  calls  the  house  to 
order.  At  a  signal  from  a  bell  struck  precisely  at  ten 
o'clock,  each  messenger  moves  forward  to  the  desk  next  his 
own,  and  ilelivers  the  envelopes  containing  the  checks,  etc, 
for  the  bank  represented  by  that  desk  to  the  clerk  on  the 
inside,  together  with  a  pnnted  list  of  the  banks  in  the  same 
order,  with  the  amount  opposite  each  bank.  The  clerk  re- 
ceiving it  signs  and  returns  it  lo  the  messenger,  who  imme- 
diatfly  passes  to  the  next  desk,  delivering  the  exchange  for 
the  liank  representeil  by  that  desk,  and  so  on  until  he  has 
made  the  circuit  of  the  room  and  reached  his  own  desk,  the 
starling-point,  having  delivered  to  each  bank  the  exchanges 
he  had  for  it,  and  consecpieiitly  delivering  his  entire  ex- 
changes for  all  the  banks.  Kvery  other  messenger  does  the 
like,  the  whole  moving  on  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
each  nu'ssenger  has  visited  every  bank  and  delivered  to 
each  everything  his  b.iiik  has  received  the  <lay  previous 
from  it,  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same,  conseciuently  the  en- 
tire exchanges  arc  delivered  ;  while  each  clerk  upon  the  in- 
side has  of  course  received  from  every  other  bank  the 
amounts  each  had  against  his  bank.  This  operation  occu- 
pies exactly  ten  minutes,  and  accomplishes  what  could  not 
otherwise  be  done  in  less  than  six  or  eight  hours. 

Resides  the  saving  of  time  gained  by  this  method,  each 
bank  is  enableil  to  know  the  exact  balance  for  or  against  it 
at  once,  as  the  clerks,  after  receiving  the  envelopes  contain- 
ing the  checks,  etc.,  immediately  enter  from  the  slips,  upon 
I  heir  own  sheets,  the  aggregate  amount  from  each  bank; 
the  dilference  between  the  total  amount  they  have  received 
and  the  total  amount  brought  by  them  being  the  balance 
either  due  to  or  from  the  clearing-house  to  each  bard<. 

The  messengers  then  receive  from  their  several  clerks  the 
various  envelopes  containing  the  exchanges,  and  return  to 
their  banks,  reporting  their  condition,  debtor  or  creditor  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  clerks  then  report  to  the  assistant 
manager  the  anu)unt  they  have  received,  they  having  re- 
portetl  the  amount  each  brought  upon  first  entering  the 
room.  These  amounts  are  entered  in  separate  columns  on 
what  is  termed  a  "  proof-sheet."  and  if  no  errors  have  been 
made  the  manager,  finding  that  both  columns  agree,  an- 
nounces that  the  "  proof  is  made,"  and  the  clerks  return  to 
their  respective  banks.  If,  however,  any  error  has  been 
made  by  any  of  the  sixty-four  clerks,  it  is  indicated  on  the 
proof-sheet,  and  the  clerks  are  then  required  to  revise  and 
examine  their  work  ;  and  not  until  evei-y  error  hius  been  dis- 
covered and  corrected  are  the  clerks  allowed  to  leave. 

The  clerks  are  allowed  thirty-five  minutes  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  exchanges  to  enter,  report,  and  prove  their 
work.  If  any  errors  are  discovered  after  that  time,  lines 
are  imposed  for  ea(;h  error,  which  are  collected  monthly  by 
drafts  on  the  banks  fined. 

Various  and  ingenious  methods  are  resorted  to  for  discov- 
ering errors,  and  the  manager,  from  long  experience,  gen- 
erally is  enabled  to  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  error, 
whether  in  entry,  fooling,  or  transposition,  and  thereby  fa- 
cilitate its  discovery  by  applying  at  once  the  best  metho<l 
of  examination.  \Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
sixty-tive  sheets,  each  ecmtaining  KJO  entries,  in  all  8,4-50 
entries,  the  difficulty  in  discovering  where  the  error  is  in 
the  shortest  possilile  time  is  apparent. 

The  entire  business  of  the  morning  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  one  hour.  The  debit  banks  are  rerpiired  to  pay 
to  the  manager  in  legal-tender  notes  or  coin,  previous  to 
half-past  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  and  the  credit  banks 
receive  immediately  after  that  hour  the  amounts  due  by  or 
to  them  respectively,  thus  by  one  process  .-iellling  exactly 
the  entire  transactions  of  all  the  banks  of  the  day  previous. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  ilaily  transactions  of  each  bank. 


and  a  statement  of  the  loans,  specie,  legal  fenders,  deposits, 
and  circulation  made  weekly  to  the  manager  of  the  clear- 
ing-house, so  that  the  movement  of  each  bank  can  be  de- 
termined and  its  condition  pretty  accurately  estimated. 
Its  other  records  and  statistics  are  most  complete  and  val- 
uable for  reference  by  bank  oflicers.  Xo  other  clearing- 
house in  the  U.  S.  approaches  that  of  New  York  in  impor- 
tance; but  almost  every  large  city  has  an  institution  of 
the  same  kind,  Tlie  figures  for  the  leading  clearing-houses 
of  the  I'.  S.  for  the  year  ending  Dee.  31,  1892,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


!>Iillions  of  dollars. 

Xew  York SGM-i 

Boston .").00.') 

Chicago r),l:!.5 

Philadelphia :18I0 

St.  Louis l,2;il 


San  Francisco. 
Baltimore . . . 
Pittsburg .  . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Xew  Orleans. 
Kansas  C'itv. 


815 
771 
7.5!) 
750 
508 
510 


i^Iillions  of  dollars. 

Buffalo 416 

Louisville 390 

Minneapolis 438 

Jlilwankee 360 

Detroit 3fi3 

Providence 287 

Cleveland 290 

Denver 2(iG 

St.  Paul 271 

Omaha 295 


Returns  from  these  and  a  number  of  others  of  less  impor- 
tance show  a  total  for  the  whole  country  of  ^G2,10!»,00().000. 
To  a  great  extent  Xew  York  acts  as  a  general  clearing- 
house for  the  whole  country,  drafts  of  one  section  on  an- 
other being  liquidated  through  Xew  York ;  while  each  of 
the  other  clearing-houses  simply  does  a  local  business  of 
greater  or  less  importance. 

Kven  more  commanding  than  the  position  of  X'ew  York 
in  the  U.  S.  is  that  of  London  in  Kngland.  The  London 
clearing-house  was  established  in  1775.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land did  not  join  it  till  1864.  The  clearings  have  of  late 
years  not  averaged  quite  as  large  as  those  of  Xew  York. 
For  the  details  of  its  nnuiagement,  see  Bagehot's  />o»i4orrf 
Sfreff.  In  France  and  (i<'rinany  the  system  of  payment 
By  check  is  not  so  well  developed  as  in  England  and  the 
L'.  S.,  and  clearing-houses  have  not  ma<le  much  progress. 

Jiaihi'dij  Clearing-house. — In  the  sale  of  through  tickets, 
or  in  payments  for  through  freight,  one  road  will  often  re- 
ceive; money  from  the  public  fm-  work  performed  by  an- 
other :  and  a  system  of  mutual  liabilities  is  created,  not  un- 
like those  which  arise  when  one  batik  handles draftson  another. 
The  British  Kailway  Clearing-house  was  devised  to  settle  ac- 
counts of  this  kind.  First  established  in  1S42,  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1850. and  now  regulales  the  through  traffic  ac- 
counls  of  practically  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  L'nited 
Kingdom.  There  have  been  similar  attempts  in  the  U.  S., 
but  none  qiiite  so  successful.  By  far  the  best  is  that  of  the 
Soulherii  Kailway  and  Steamship  Association,  which  was 
organized  in  1873,  and  established  a  clearing-house  in  187.5, 
under  the  able  suggest  ions  of  Albert  Fink.  This  clearing- 
house, located  at  Atlanta,  now  .settles  the  through  traffic  ac- 
C(mnts  of  all  the  lines  S.  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  aii<i  E. 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those  of  the  connecting  steam- 
ship lines. 

A  similar  extension  of  the  principle  of  clearings  re- 
sulted in  the  establishnieiil  of  a  Slock  Exchange  C'learing- 
hniisf  in  Xew  York,  in  May,  1S92,  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  numerous  transfei's  of  stock  from  liaiid  to  hand.  Mat- 
ters are  settled  by  a  combination  of  stock  balances  and  cash 
balances,  both  being  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  business  done.  A.  T,  IIadlkv. 

Clearing  Nut:  the  seed  of  a  small  tree  (SIri/c/inos 
polntunim)  of  the  Lominiacete  or  Xiix  Vomica  'family, 
and  native  of  India.  It  has  ovate,  pointed  leaves,  black 
edible  fruits  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  The  popular  name  refers  to  its  rejiuted  re- 
markable property  of  clearing  muddy  water.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  seeds  are  rubbed  on  tlif  inside  of  a  vessel  the 
niuddv  water  afterward  put  into  it  soon  becomes  cleared. 

C.  E.  B. 

Cloar  Lnko  :  in  Lake  oo.,  Cal. :  is  112  miles  X'.  of  San 
Franciscro.  and  is  nearly  24  miles  long.  The  width  varies 
from  2  to  0  miles.  It  is  surrounded  bva  picturesque  region 
which  is  frequented  by  tourists  and  Viuntei-s.  Deer,  bears, 
panthers,  and  foxes  abound  here.  Fish  of  various  kinds 
are  found  in  this  lake. 

Cleavclniid :  See  Cleveland. 

Cleavolantl,  Moses:  founder  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  .second 
cousin   of    Parker    Cleavcland ;    b.   in   Canterbury,   Wind- 
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ham  CO.,  Conn..  Jan.  2!).  17.~>4;  became  a  lawyer,  but  was 
also  a  captain  of  sappers  and  miners  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  one  of  a  company  which 
purchased  for  $1,200,000  from  Connecticut  the  land  in 
Ohio  reserved  to  the  State  Ijy  Congress  and  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve.  In  1T!)6  lie  led  a  party  of  surveyors  and 
pioneers  to  the  present  site  of  Cleveland,  laid  if  out  in 
building  lots,  and  his  companions  named  it  for  him.  The 
name  of  the  city  was  abbreviated  to  its  present  form  in 
1830  by  the  publisher  of  the  first  newspaper  there,  who 
needed  room  in  his  headline.  The  founder  died  in  his  na- 
tive town,  Nov.  16,  1806. 

Cleavelaiid,  Parker,  LL.  D.  :  mineralogist  and  chemist ; 
li.  in  Rowley,  iMass.,  Jan.  15,  1T80;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
ITU!) :  studied  law  ;  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard  1803- 
05.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  professor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
and  in  all  tlie  fifty-three  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
institution  missed  on  his  own  account  only  three  recita- 
tions. His  admirable  work  on  Mineralogy  and  Oeology, 
which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  father  of  American  min- 
eralogy," was  |)ublished  in  two  volumes  in  1816,  and  passed 
to  a  second  edition  in  1822.  He  was  dean  and  Professor  of 
Chemistrv  of  the  nieilical  school  organized  at  Bowdoin  in 
1821.     I)."  in  Brunswick.  Jle.,  Oct.  15,  1858. 

Cleburne :  town ;  capital  of  Johnson  eo.,  Tex.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  3-II);  on  Tex.,  Gulf, 
Col.,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. ;  4  miles  from  Nolan  river  and  15 
miles  from  the  Brazos  river;  28  miles  from  Fort  Worth 
and  56  miles  from  Dallas.  The  town  has  nine  churches, 
good  ])ublic  schools,  college  for  girls,  handsome  public 
buildings,  an  ice-factory,  mills,  and  other  industries,  and 
water-works.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  Po]). 
(1880)  1.855;  (1890)  3.278;  (1893)  estimated  with  suburbs, 
7,000.  Editors  of  "  Enterprise." 

Cleburne,  Patrick  R.  :  ageneral  in  the  Confederate  army ; 
b.  in  County  Coi-k.  Ireland,  Mar.  17,  1828:  ran  away  from 
college  and  enlisted  in  the  British  army;  served  three  years 
and  then  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  he  was  a  lawyer  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a  corps  ;  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Confederate  army  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  which  ended  Jan.  2,  1863.  and  at  Chickamauga 
in  September  of  that  year  distinguished  himself  by  his  de- 
fense of  Ringgold  Cap.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  Tenn..  Nov.  30,  1864.  He  was  a  daring  and 
popular  officer,  and  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the  South- 
ern Cross. 

Cledo'nius:  a  grammarian  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople.  His  grammatical  treatise,  which 
is  in  reality  a  commentary  on  the  celelirated  work  of  Do- 
natus.  is  printed  in  vol.  v.  of  Keil's  ed.  of  the  Giaiiiniatici 
J^attiii. 

Cleef,  JoMAXx.  van:  Flemish  painter;  b.  in  Vanloo  in 
1646 :  a  pupil  of  Caspar  de  Crayer.  after  whose  death  he  was 
commissioned  to  finish  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries  of 
lyouis  XIV.  His  ]iaintings  are  numerous  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders.     D.  in  Ghent,  1716. 

Clef  I  fr(mi  Fr.  c/ef,  key  <  Lat.  clavix,  key  :  Gr,  xxds] : 
a  character  jilaced  on  the  musical  staff,  by  which  the  names 
of  the  notes  are  fixed.  There  are  three  clefs — viz.:  the  G  or 
/rebli-  clef  (on  the  second  line) ;  the  P  or  bass  clef  (on  the 
fourtli  line) ;  iind  the  C  clef,  which  is  placed  on  the  fourth 
line  for  the  li-iior.  and  on  the  tliird  line  for  the  al/o.  TheC 
clef  was  also  formerly  used  for  the  soprano  voice.  It  was 
written  on  the  first  line  of  the  staff.  The  G  and  F  clefs  are 
now  in  most  general  use,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  An<l  though  a  tenor  part  with  the  G  clef  is  really 
an  octave  out  of  place,  yet  this  is  understood  by  the  singer. 

Cleisthenes:  See  C]listhenes. 

Cleitus:  See  Cliti's. 

Clein'utis  [from  Gr.  (cAtj^oti's,  deriv.  of  KKrjfia.  branch  of 
a  vine):  a  genus  of  about  100  species  of  herbaceous  or  soft- 
wooded,  mostlyclimbingplants.  of  the  family  Riiiiimculacerp, 
mostly  confined  to  the  temperate  regions.  They  have  oppo- 
site leaves,  valvate  .sepals,  minute  petals  or  none,  and  hairv 
or  feathery  styles.  There  are  many  species  native  to  Nortli 
.\mei-ira.  among  which  are  (\  rirginiana  E.  of  the  Rocky 
.Mountains,  and  ( '.  /ii/ii.s/irifu/ia,  from  the  Great  Plains  west- 
ward, l)olli  high  e!iird)ers  with  profuse  foliage  and  very  ini- 
merous,  large  clusters  of  white  flowers.  These  ari^  a<ilTiira- 
lily  ailapled  for  covering  arbors,  trellises,  screens,  etc..  for 


which  purpose  they  are  much  used  under  the  name  of  vir- 
gin's bower.  Two  similar  European  species,  C.  flammuta 
and  C.  vitalha.  are  also  much  grown,  the  latter  bearing  in 
England  the  name  old-man 's-beard  and  traveler's-joy.  The 
single  flowered  species  have  been  greatly  modified  under 
cultivation,  the  flowers  being  greatly  enlarged  and  much 
changed  in  shape.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  C.florida 
from  Japan,  C.  lanuginosa  from  China,  etc.  C.  E.  B. 

Cl^menceau.  klo'maan'so', Eugene:  b.  at  Mouilleron-en- 
Pared,  in  the  Vendee,  Sept.  28,  1841 ;  studied  medicine  at 
Nantes  and  Paiis,  and  began  to  practice  as  a  physician  in 
theeighteenth  arrondissement  (Montmartre)  of  Paris  in  1865. 
His  popularity  soon  became  unbounded.  On  Sept.  4,  1870, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  and  Feb,  8, 
1871,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Unable  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  generals  Lecomte 
and  Clement  Thomas,  Mar.  18,  1871,  and  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Commune  and  the  Versailles 
government,  he  resigned  his  position  as  mayor.  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  voted  for  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Feb.  20, 
1876,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  extreme  left,  and  has  since  been 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  radical  republican  party. 
He  pronounced  in  favor  of  full  and  general  amnesty ;  was 
one  of  the  363  deputies  belonging  to  the  united  Left  who 
refused  to  give  the  cabinet  of  Broglie  a  vote  of  confidence; 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  eighteen  charged  by 
the  republican  majority  with  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
anti-parliamentary  caliinet.  anil  with  directing  the  resistance 
against  them  ;  editor  of  La  Justice,  a  radical  journal. 

Clem'ens:  Bishop  of  the  Frisians.    See  Wilibrord. 

Clemens.  Hon.  Jeremiah:  politician:  b.  in  Iluntsville, 
Ala..  Dec.  28.  1814;  became  a  lawyer  in  1834:  distinguished 
himself  in  State  |iolitics  and  in  the  affairs  of  Texas  in  1842. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war.  was  rapidly 
promoted  in  the  army,  and  became  colonel  in  1848.  He 
was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama  1849-53.  He  held  office 
under  the  Confederacy,  tho\igh  not  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Southern  cause.  He  advocated  the  re-election  of  Lincoln 
in  1H64.     Died  in  his  native  town.  May  21,  1865. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Lanoiiorne.  A.  M.  (better  known  as 
Mark  Tirain):  a  humorist;  b.  at  Florida,  ^lo.,  Nov.  30, 
1835.  "  Mark  Twain  "  was  the  nnni  de  plitine  of  Capt. 
Isaiah  Sellers,  who  furnished  river  news  for  the  New  Or- 
leans I'ieai/iuie.  He  died  in  1863,  and  Clemens  took  up  his 
noiH  de  plume.  He  became  a  journalist  in  Virginia,  Nev.. 
in  1862.  and  subsequently  followed  the  same  profession  in 
.San  Francisco  and  in  BufTalo.  N.  Y.  Since  1867  he  has  re- 
sided mainly  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Author  of  The  Jumping 
Frog  (1S67):  7'lie  Innocents  Abroad  (1869);  Roughing  It 
(1S72);  Adreiitures of  Tom  Saii'i/er {lS7li) :  A  7Vam/i  Abroad 
(1880);  The  Stolen'  White  Elephant  (1SH2);  Tlic  Prince 
and  the  Pauper  (1882);  Life  on  the  Mi.'<sissippi  (1S83) ; 
Iliickteberrg  Finn  (1885);  A  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court  (1890);  Joan  of  Arc  (1896);  and.  witli  C.  D.  Warner, 
a  story,  subsequently  <lramatized,  called  77ifi  Gilded  Ar/e 
(1874).  "  Revised  by  II.  A.  Beers.' 

Clemens  Komnnns:  See  Clement  I. 

Cleiii'eiit  of  Alexandria  (Lat.  7'itns  Flarius  Clemens,  yr 
Clemens  Alexandrinn-t):  an  eminent  Father  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens, 
and  originally  a  ]iagan.  B.  about  150,  he  passed  the  greater 
pari  ol  his  lii'e  at  .Vli'xandria.  where  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Panta'nn.s,  a  Christian  ]iliilosopher,  and  his  successor  as 
head  of  the  famous  catechetical  school,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  Origen  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  He  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  in  202  A.  n.  re- 
tired to  Palestine  to  escape  persecution.  Clement  was  more 
addicted  to  speculative  philosophy  tlian  most  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Chureh.  Among  his  extant  works  (written  in  Greek) 
are  I'tvilagogus  and  Stromata  (Gr.  ^rpafxaTth),  whicli  is  a 
medlev  of  religious  thoughts,  anecdotes,  and  maxims  of 
philosophy.  Time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown.  His 
works  are  translated  in  Ante-Xicene  Fathers  (New  York, 
Christian  Literature  Company,  vol.  ii.).  See  the  special  trea- 
tises upon  him  by  J.  Kaye  (London,  1835:  n.  e.  1S90);  J.  II. 
Reinl<ens  (Breslait,  1851);  C.  E.  Frei>pel  (Paris,  1866). 

Clement  I.  (or  Cle'mens  Roma'nns):  the  earliest  of 
the  Apostiplic  Fathers;  a  liishop,  .■iccouiited  by  Ronum  Cath- 
olic writers  as  fourth  in  the  onler  of  succession  at  Rome. 
Origen  (254)  identifies  him  with  the  Clement  of  Phil.  iv.  3, 
but   tills   mav   be  oidv  a  conjecture.     Iremeus  (203)  makes 
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liirn  the  third  afU-r  tlie  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  Linus  being 
the  fust,  anil  Cletus  (or  Anacletus)  tlie  seoontl.  Eusehius 
says  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  "  havin;;  for  nine 
years  superintended  the  preacliing  of  the  Divine  word." 
Aceordiiiijly,  he  presided  over  the  Chureh  from  91  or  !)2 
tolOOorloi  A.  D.  His  Epistle  totheC'orinthians(Eng.  trans,. 
New  York,  Christian  Literature  Company,  ed,  Anle-Xicene 
Fathers,  vol.  i.),  writti'U  about  '.)'>  \.  !>.,  consists  of  sixty- 
live  short  elmptcrs,  and  in  bulk  is  about  one-half  larf;er 
than  St,  Paul's  Fii"st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  It  used 
111  be  read  in  nuuiy  ancient  churches,  but  was  not  included 
in  any  of  the  ancient  lists  of  authoritative  books.  Other 
writini;s  ascribed  to  Clement  are  not  his,  (See  Clemkx- 
TiXKs.) — Ci.KMKNT  II,;  a  native  of  Saxony:  elected  pope  in 
11146  on  the  abdication  of  (ire,<;ory  VI.,  through  the  influ- 
•  lice  of  iMuperor  Henry  III,  lie  crowned  the  Emperor 
Henry  111.,  and  died  in  1047,  He  was  the  first  of  the  six 
liernian  popes. — Clemk.vt  111.:  a  native  of  Kome :  was 
■  lected  pope  in  1187.  He  pacified  tlic!  citizens  of  Kome  by 
jiUowiuf;  them  to  elect  their  own  mairisi rales,  while  retain- 
ni^  the  appointment  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
moted the  third  crusiide  apiinst  the  Saracens,  D,  in  Hill, 
There  was  also  an  anti-pope  of  this  title,  who  died  in  1100, 
— Ci,i;mkxt  IV,  ((itv  KornjfKs)  was  born  in  France.  He 
succeeded  Pope  I'rban  IV.  in  l:iG">  throuj;li  the  patronage  of 
Louis  IX,  of  France;  befriended  the  cause  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  in  Naples;  was  a  protector  of  Poger  Bacon;  kept 
I  he  papal  residence  at  Viterbo:  d.  in  I'JtiS. — Ci^kmknt  V., 
I'oi'K,  was  a  Frenchman  named  Hkktk.vxii  dk  Got.  He  was 
chosen  iiope  in  i:!05,  as  successor  to  Henedict  XL  To 
gratify  Philippe  IV,,  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  sub- 
•Jervient,  he  resided  at  Avignon,  which  became  the  capital 
'f  the  popedom.  This  innovation  gave  much  offense  and 
raused  a  long  schism  in  the  Church.  He  suppressed  in  181 1 
tiie  order  of  Templars,  promulgated  the  Clementine  Con- 
^litution  in  i:!l,'{,  and  was  the  first  [lope  to  assume  the 
llireefold  crown.  I),  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  .loliii 
X\U. — Clkmkxt  VI.  (Pikkkk  KoiiKit):  b.  at  Limousin,  in 
France;  succeeded  HeiU'dict  .\ll.  as  jiojie  in  1842.  He 
reigned  at  Avignon,  the  sovereignty  of  winch  he  purchased 
from  Joainia  of  Naples,  The  ])rinci|ial  events  of  his  reign 
were  a  dispute  with  Edward  III.  over  ecclesiastical  i)re- 
rogatives  in  England,  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  IV.,  and  hisattenipl  to  reunite  the  Eastern  and  Latin 
Churches.     1>.  in  18.53,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI. — 

Cl.F.MKXT  Vll.  (RoHKRT,  Cof.NT  OK  (iKXKV.i),   .\XTI-I'OPE  ;    WaS 

liisliopof  Cambray  when  in  187^*  he  was  elected  anti-jiope  in 
the  time  nf  Urban  VL  With  him  began  the  great  Western 
schism,  U,  in  1894. — Cr,E.MKXT  VII.  ((iiti.io  dk"  Mkdici),  a 
cousin  of  Leo  X.,  whose  principal  minister  and  covinselor 
he  was.  Unable  to  procure  his  own  election  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  he  secured  that  of  -Vdrian  VI,  of  Utrecht,  in 
1.523,  and  on  Nov,  14,  1.528,  succeeded  him.  At  first  he  ad- 
hered tn  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  afler  the  battle  of 
I'avia,  alarmed  at  the  imperial  preponderance,  he  Joined  the 
Italian  princes  in  a  league  with  France,  Tumults  in  Kome 
led  him  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Charles,  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  relieved  from  peril  at  home  he  went  back  to  the 
French  alliance,  which  brought  upon  him  the  mercemiry 
army  of  the  Constable  Hourbon,  who  sacked  the  city  and 
held  the  pope  in  captivity  for  six  months.  1.527,  Confront- 
ing the  Ucformation,  he  wished  the  emperor  to  proceed 
with  vigor  against  Hie  Lullieraiis,  but  at  the  same  time 
evaded  his  demands  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council. 
The  same  embarrassments  attended  his  procrastination  in 
the  case  of  Ileiu'y  VllL's  divorce  from  ('atharine  of  Ara- 
gon.  He  feared  to  offend  the  emperor  or  to  alietiale  the 
king,  and  by  his  vacillation  allowed  the  breach  between  the 
English  crown  and  the  [lapacy  to  take  effect,  although  he 
issued  in  1.584  a  liiill  against  Henry,  His  administration, 
irresolute  and  diplnniatic,  was  disastrous  to  the  pa]iacy,  and 
witnessed  the  wulidrawal  fmni  its  jurisdiction  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  Northern  Germany,  He  died  in  1584, — Clii.m- 
KXT  X'lll,  (Ii'POLiTo  .Xi.nonKAXDixO,  Poi'e;  a  native  of 
Fano,  in  Italy:  was  chosen  in  |ilace  of  Iiniocent  IX,  in 
1592,  He  annexed  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  papal 
slates;  reconciled  Henry  IV,  of  FraiK'e  to  the  Church;  re- 
-isteil  the  intluence  of  Spain  u|)on  the  papacy:  authorized 
llie  exeriilion  of  GioitiiAXo  Hmxo  (7.  r.)  in  KiOO;  had  a 
reputation  for  jirudence  and  ability,  1).  in  KiOo.  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  XL — Clement  Vlll.  (Eoinio  MuSoz), 
Axtipopk;  canon  at  Barcelona;  was  in  1424.  after  the  death 
nf  Benedict  XIIL.  elected  pope  by  three  cardinals.  His 
resignation  in  1429  ended  the  great  sc-hism  of  the  West. — 


Clement  IX.  was  born  at  Pistoja  in  1600,  and  wa.s  chosen 
pope  in  June.  1667.  as  the  successor  of  Alexander  VII.  I). 
in  Dec,  1669,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  X, — Clem- 
ent X,  (Emilio  Altieki)  was  a  native  of  Italy.  He  was 
nearly  eighty  years  old  wheii  he  became  pope  in  1670.  He 
died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  XL — Clem- 
KNT  XL  (GiovAxxi  FRAXrK.si()  Alhaxi)  was  born  at  Pesaro, 
in  Italy,  in  1649.  He  succeeded  Innocent  XII.  in  1700.  and 
in  1718  issued  the  famous  bull  I'nii/eiiitus,  which  con- 
demned 101  ]iropositions  of  (juesnel's  win'k  on  Grace  and 
Predestination.  This  bull  wa-s  apjiroved  by  the  Jesuits  and 
opposed  by  the  Jansenists.  Clement  aided  the  Pretender  in 
his  effort  to  seize  the  British  crown  in  171.5.  I),  in  1721. 
Innocent  XIIL  was  his  successor.  (See  Lafitau,  T7e  de 
C/i'mi'/i/  XI.,  1752.) — Clement  .\ II.  (Lorenzo  Corsixi)  was 
born  at  Florence  in  16.52.  He  became  pope  in  1780.  as  the 
successor  of  Henedict  XIIL  ;  w;is  reputed  by  some  writers  to 
have  become  blind;  was  the  (irsi  pope  to  condemn  Freema- 
sonry. He  died  in  1740.  and  was  succeeded  liy  Benedict 
XIV". — Clement  XIIL  (Carlo  Kezzoxico)  was  born  in  Ven- 
ice in  1698.  and  succeeded  Benedict  .\IV.  as  pope  in  1758. 
He  olTended  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  by  impolitic 
attempis  to  assert  his  prcrogalive.  lie  issued  a  bull  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  in  1767  from 
France  and  Spain.  L).  in  1769,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clem- 
ent XIV', — Clement  XIV,  ((iiovAxxi  V'incenzo  Antonio 
Ganganeiai),  an  eminent  and  learned  pope  ;  b,  near  Rimini 
in  170;5.  He  succeeded  Clement  XIIL,  j\lay  19,  1769.  His 
election  was  accomplished  after  an  exciting  contest,  influ- 
enced by  the  purpose  of  the  European  sovereigns  to  ex- 
clude from  the  papacy  any  friend  of  the  Jesuits.  His  ad- 
ministration aimed  at  the  reeoneiliation  of  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  interests,  and.  though  he  pursued  this  object  with 
aeknowleilged  purity  and  ability,  his  memory  became  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Church  the  most  obnoxious  in  the  papal 
list.  He  issued  the  pia[ial  bull  Jhiiihuix  nc  liednnptdr  noster, 
July  21,  1778,  dissolving  the  whole  order  of  the  Jesuits,  be- 
cause of  its  lapse  from  its  primitive  purpose  and  its  evil  in- 
fluence. He  founded  the  Clenientiiie  iMuseum  in  Rome. 
1).  Sept.  22,  1774.  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poison,  de- 
tested by  the  Ultrainontanes  and  deplored  by  his  secular 
subjects.  See  Caraccioli,  We  de  Clement  XI  l\,  1775; 
Theiner.  Genchichte  des  Pontificnts  Clementx  XIV.  (3  vols., 
18.58),  which  is  very  friendly,  and  charges  that  Clement's 
enemies  have  apparently  caused  the  disappearance  of  im- 
porlanl  documents. 

CIcliK'nt .  .\  RTHi'B  Galette,  A,  JI, :  educator  of  the  blind  ; 
b,  at  Wesi  Bethany,  X,  Y„  Dec.  :!1,  1S54;  educated  at  Uni- 
versilv  of  Kochester  :  appointed  superinlendent  of  New  York 
State 'Ifislilution  for  the  Blind  at  Balavia,  N,  Y„  1883:  au- 
thor of  I'lie  Home  Ediicaliuii  iiftlic  liliiiil.  and  other  articles 
read  before  the  American  -Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind. 

{icini'lill,  khi-men  ti'e,  Mi'zio  :  Italian  piaiiisi  and  com- 
poser; b.  in  Koine  in  1752,  He  was  [latronized  by  Mr. 
Beckford.  who  took  him  to  England  about  1765.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  composed  hisOpus  2.  which  is  regarded  asthe 
basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  sonatas  for  the 
piano  has  been  founded.  He  composed  numerous  sonatas 
and  wrote  the  (Irtidii.t  ml  l'<ini(ixxinti,  a  series  of  100  piano 
stuilies.  a  master-work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  modern  piano  tiehiiii|ue  has  been  built 
up.     D.  at  Evesham,  .Mar.  10,  1882, 

CIcin'eiitilics,  iir  Vseiiilo-Clt'iiicntinps :  a  name  given 
to  two  writings,  the  J/(iiiiiliis  and  Hie  Ui-roi/niliiiiix.  fahselv 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Kome,  They  originated  in  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

The  name  Clementines  is  also  ajiplied  lo  that  part  of  the 
canon  law  whi<h  was  collected  and  published  bv  Pope 
Clement  V,  (|:i0.5-I4). 

("leoni'brotiis  (in  Gr.  K\(ifi0poTos) :  a  Spartan  general; 
brother  of  Leonidas,  who  fell  at  Tliermopyla>.  He  com- 
manded the  army  in  4N(I  11.  c,  after  the  death  of  Leonidas, 
He  was  the  falher  of  Pausania.s,  who  defeated  the  Persians 
at  Plata'a. 

('loonibrolns  I.:  King  of  Sparta  ;  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding; began  lo  reign  in  880  B.  c.  He  commanded  the 
Spartans  al  Lcuctra,  where  he  was  ilefeated  by  Epaminon- 
das  and  killed  in  371  n,  c.  He  lefl  two  sons,  Agesipolis 
11,  and  Cleonienes  II, 

Clpome'dcs  (in  Gr.  K\(oti-tiSrts) :  an  ancient  Greek  astron- 
omer whose  native  place  and   period   are   unknown.      He 
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wrote  a  remarkable  treatise  on  astronomy  entitled  The  Cir- 
cular Theories  of  the  Ileavenli/  Bodies,  which  is  extant  and 
has  been  printed.  This  contains  several  scientific  truths,  as 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  revulutiun  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth. 

Cleoin'enes.  or  Kleomenes  {in  Gr.  KAeoue'njs)  I.:  King 
of  Sparta:  succeeded  liis  fatlicr.  Anaxandrides.  about  518 
B.  c.  He  liberated  Atliens  from  tlie  domination  of  the 
Pisistratida>  in  510,  but  he  afterward  attempted  to  restore 
Hippias.  He  procun-d  the  dethronement  of  Demaratus, 
who  had  reigned  jointly  with  himself.  He  died  in  489 
B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  halt-brother,  the  heroic  Le- 
onidas. 

Cleomeiies  III.:  King  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agidie  line;  a 
son  of  Leonidas  II.  He  began  to  reign  in  236  B.  c,  and 
resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue  and  discipline. 
He  declared  war  against  the  Aeha;an  League,  and  defeated 
Aratus  at  Megalopolis  in  226  B.  c.  He  put  to  death  all  the 
ephori  except  Agesilaus  (who  escaped),  made  a  new  division 
of  land,  and  restored  the  old  social  system.  Antigonus, 
King  of  JMacedou.  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Achiieans,  defeated 
Cleonienes  at  Sellasia  in  222  B.  c.  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  kilK-d  himself  in  220  B.  c.  See  Plutarch,  Cleomenes 
and  Anitii.1. 

Cle'oii.  or  Kleon  (in  Gr.  KArav) :  an  Athenian  demagogue 
distinguished  for  his  insolence  and  venality:  was  a  tanner 
in  his  youth.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  about  428 
B.  c.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  democracy  or  lower  classes. 
In  425  B.  c.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes  conducted  a  success- 
ful expedition  against  Sphaeteria.  He  commanded  an 
army  which  was  sent  against  the  Spartan  general  Brasi- 
das  in  422  B.  r.  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  both  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  where  the  Athenians  were  de- 
feated. His  character  is  depicted  with  great  exaggeration 
in  Aristophanes"s  The  Knighfs.  and  even  the  narrative  of 
Tliucydides  is  hardly  just  in  this  point. 

C'leopa'tra  (in  Gr.  KAeoTrarpo) :  Queen  of  Egypt :  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  b.  in  69  B.  c.  She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  personal  charms,  was  richly  endowed  with 
mental  gifts,  and  was  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  otlier  lan- 
guages. Iter  father  dying  in  the  year  51.  left  the  throne  to 
her  in  jiartncrship  with  lier  brother  Ptolemy.  The  latter 
deprived  her  of  royal  power,  but  Jvdius  Caesar  interposed  in 
48  B.  c,  and  restored  her  to  the  throne  after  her  brother 
Ptolemy  had  been  killed  in  battle.  She  captivated  the  af- 
fection of  Caesar,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  the 
year  46,  and  bore  him  a  son  known  as  Cfesarion.  After  he 
had  been  killed  in  44  B.  c,  she  returned  to  Egypt.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Philii)pi  (42  B.  c)  she  was  summoned  liy 
Antony  to  appear  before  him  in  Cilicia,  and  sailed  up  the 
Cydnus.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  charms,  and  became  so 
infatuated  that  he  neglected  his  interests  and  public  affairs, 
and  spent  much  time  with  her  in  Alexandria.  Her  fleet 
fought  against  Augustus  at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium.  at 
which  she  was  present,  ;51  B.  c.  She  was  the  first  to  order  a 
retreat  on  this  occasion,  and  was  eventually  taken  prisoner 
by  Augustus,  who  intended  to  exhibit  her  in  a  triumphant 
procession  in  Rome.  She  died  in  30  B.  c.  That  she  killed 
herself  liy  the  poi.son  of  an  a.sp  is  now  considered  improb- 
able.    See  EuYpT,  Anciext. 

Cleopatra's  Needles:  two  obelisks  of  red  granite  which 
formerly  stooil  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Ciesar  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt.  One  of  them  now  stands  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  in  London,  having  been  erected  there  in  1878. 
The  otiier,  which  stands  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  was 
first  erected,  about  1600  B.  c,  at  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt 
near  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  by  Thothmcs  III..'  a  famous 
Egyptian  monarch,  to  commemorate  his  power.  'J'he  obelisk 
is  covereil  with  hieroglyphics,  each  side  having  three  per- 
pendicular lines  of  them,  the  central  one  on  each  side  re- 
ferring to  Thothmcs,  and  the  others  to  Rameses  II.,  the 
supposed  Sesostris  ;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  god  Ka.  or  the 
Sun,  and  stood  before  the  temple  ,of:Tum  in  Heliopolis  till 
removed  to  Alexandria  in  Ecrypt,  and  set  up  there  23  n.  c, 
where  it  remained  till  it  was  transiiorted  to  Xew  York  in 
1880,  having  been  presented  to  the  t".  S.  by  Ismail  Pasha,  a 
former  Kheilive  of  Kgypt.  These  obelisks  bear  their  popu- 
lar name, '■  Cleopatra's  S'eedles,*' on  account  of  a  false  tra- 
dition that  they  were  brought  to  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
Cleopatra.  The  one  in  Xew  York  is  69J  feet  high,  exclusive 
of  the  pedestal,  7  ft.  9  in.  square  at  the  ba.sc.  and  has  a  sharply 
pointed  ]>yramidal  top:  weighs  196  tons,  and  is  all  in  one 


piece.    See  Obelisk  ;  also  Gorringe,  Egyptian  Obelisks  (Xew 
York,  1882). 
t'lep'sydra.  <ir  Clepsy'dra  [from  Gr.  KA.e\(iu5po  <  K\e'irrti», 

steal,  conceal  +  liSap.  water] :  an  instrument  formerly  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Ivomans  for  measuring  lime  by  the  grad- 
ual How  of  water  through  one  or  more  orifices.  In  its  sim- 
plest form  it  was  a  vessel  of  known  capacity,  from  which 
the  water  escaped  through  several  holes  in  the  bottom.  To 
remedy  the  defect  of  the  gradually  decreasing  rate  of  flow, 
another  kind  was  used,  in  which  the  water  was  maintained 
at  a  constant  level,  the  time  being  measured  by  the  amount 
of  water  that  was  discharged.     See  Clocks. 

Clere,  Jean  le:  See  Leclerc,  Jean. 

C'lerc,  Laurent  :  a  celebrated  deaf-mute :  b.  in  La  Balme, 
near  Lyons,  France.  Dec.  26.  1785.  When  one  year  of  age 
he  lost  his  hearing  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  pupil  of  Abbe  Sieard  at 
Paris,  and  in  1805  was  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  under  that 
eminent  instructor.  He  removed  to  the  U.  S.  in  1816  with 
Gallaudet,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hartford 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  opened  in  1817. 
He  was  a  laborious  and  successful  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  D. 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18,  1869. 

Clergy  :  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church  as  distin- 
guished from  the  laity.  In  Scripture  the  Greek  word 
Kleros.  from  which  our  word  clei'gy  is  derived,  is  frequently 
used  in  its  literal  sense  for  "  lot.''  Jerome  says  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  clergy  either  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot  or  because  they  were  chosen  by  lot,  as  ^Matthias  was. 
As  early  as  the  second  century  the  word  was  used  to  mean 
not  oidy  a  lot,  but  also  an  office,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  allotted.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  many  classes,  as 
deacons,  priests,  and  bishops.  To  these,  which  are  of  divine 
origin,  were  added,  in  time,  other  classes,  such  as  cardinals, 
patriarchs,  primates,  and  archbishops,  all  dignities  of  ecclesi- 
astical institution.  In  churches  which  have  monastic  orders 
the  clergy  of  all  ranks  who  serve  Christ  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  Ijound  by  any  other  vows  or  rule  of  life  but  such  as 
the  general  laws  of  the  Church  impose  on  all  the  clergy,  are 
called  secular  or  diocesan  clergy.  Those  who  bind  them- 
selves to  observance  of  the  special  rules  of  some  monastic 
order  or  religious  congitgation  are  called  reguhirs.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  generally  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  is  less  marked  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Two  important  privileges  have  generally  belonged  to  the 
entire  body  of  the  clergy:  first,  they  were  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  secular  courts  in  criminal  and  civil  causes; 
second,  excommunication  was  incurred  by  any  one  who 
should  strike  cleric  or  monk.  John  J.  Keane. 

Clerk,  .John  :  a  Scottish  naval  tactician  :  b.  at  Eldin  about 
1730.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  nianteu- 
vcr  in  naval  tactics  called  •■  breaking  the  line."  This  plan 
was  first  tried  by  Loixl  Rodney  in  Apr.,  1782,  when  he 
gained  a  victory  over  tlie  French  admiral  de  Gra.sse.  Clerk 
published  in  1782  an  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics.  D.  Mav  10, 
1812. 

Clerk  to  the  Signet :  See  AYritkr  to  the  Signet. 

Clermont,  or  Clermont-Ferrand,  kler'mon'  ferra'an' :  a 
city  of  France;  capital  of  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome ; 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  208  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  Viy  a  railway  (see  map  of 
France,  nd'.  6-Fi.  It  is  near  a  range  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  is  surroundeil  by  remarkable  scenery.  It  has  some 
nuinufacturcs,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Paris  in  the 
products  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  a  (tot  hie  cathe- 
dral of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  college,  a  public  library  of 
1.6(M)  volumes,  a  theater,  a  normal  school,  and  a  Ijotanie 
garden.  Clermont  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  .Vrverni.  which  was  originally  called  yeinosus.  and 
afterwanl  Aiii/Ksloni-mentinn.  It  became  a  bishojj's  see 
about  2.50  A.  I).  Tlie  great  council  in  which  the  crusades 
originated  was  held  here  by  Pope  Urban  \\.  in  1095.  Cler- 
mont was  the  capital  of  Auvergne  for  several  centuries. 
Pop.  (1891)  45,083;  (1896)  50,870. 

CK'siiiger.  Jean  Baptiste  AlTiIste:  French  sculptor; 
b.  in  Besan(;on,  Oct.  22.  1814:  best  known  for  his  Woman 
Bitten  by  a  Serpent  (1847),  Tlie  Gypsy  Girl,  and  his  many 
busts  and  statues.     D.  in  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1883. 

Cle'tlira  [from  Gr.  KKiiBpa.  an  alder]:  a  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  order  Ericacece.     The  Clethra  alnifolia 
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occurs  from  JIaine  t"  FloriJa  ami  westwanl.  It  lius  ra- 
cemes of  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  Clellira  acumiiiafu  is 
a  small  tree  of  Virginia  ami  North  Carolina. 

Cleveite:  a  mineral  closely  allied  to  Uranixitk  (q.  v.), 
fouiul  in  Norway.    See  Spectri'm  ami  Strutt,  Joseph  \V. 

Cleveland  :  city  ;  capital  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.  (sec  map  of 
Ohio,  ref.  3-H):  on  l)o(li  sides  of  the  Cuyalioga  river,  where 
it  empties  into  Lalie  Erie ;  ViS  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  from  Co- 
Inmljus,  tlie  State  capital,  ir).")  miles  from  ('incinnati,  1H3 
miles  from  Butfalo.  and  34;!  from  Chicago.  The  light  house 
on  the  lake  front  is  in  N.  hit.  41  :!(»'  orr,  W.  Ion.  SV  42  10'. 
The  city  has  an  area  (including  Brooklyn  and  West  Cleve- 
land villages)  of  33  sq.  miles.  The  site  of  Cleveland  is  a 
plateau,  sloping  gently  from  the  high  bank  of  the  lake  to  an 
elevation  of  from  .50  to  !.■)()  feet.  This  pl.iin  is  cut  into  two 
unequal  divisions,  the  larger  lying  on  tlie  F...  by  thr  Cuya- 
hoga, which  receives  Walworth  Kun  from  the  W,  about  U 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  Kingsbury  Kun  from  the  E.  a 
mile  farther  up  in  a  direct  line.  The  river  flows  through 
bottom  lands  iialf  a  mile  in  width,  known  as  the  "flats," 
which  are  traversed  by  railway  tracks  and  occupied  by  rail- 
way stations,  by  car  and  repair  shops,  vast  lumber-yards, 
coal-yards,  shii)-yards,  iron-foundries,  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  A  score  of  bridges  simii  the  Cuyahoga 
within  the  city  limits,  and  three  great  viaducts,  crossing  llu^ 
entire  valley  at  an  elevation,  unite  the  east,  west,  and  south 
divisions  of  the  city.  Of  these  the  lower  one,  extending 
from  Superior  Street  to  the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Detroit 
Streets,  3,211  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide,  containing  a  draw- 
bridge 323  feet  long  and  68  feet  above  the  usual  river- 
surface,  was  completed  in  1S78  at  a  cost,  including  .*.")3.).000 
for  right  of  way.  of  s;2.2.">0.0t)0.  Central  viaduct,  starting  at 
Ohio  .Street  on  the  East  Side,  crosses  the  river  higher  up, 
and  from  tlie  South  .Side  it  turns  westward  to  span  the  val- 
ley of  Walworth  Kun.  It  is3.!>31  feet  in  length,  .56  in  width, 
101  feet  aliove  the  water-level,  and  was  completed  in  1888  at 
a  cost  of  ^6T.J,0(K).  Kingsbury  Kun  viailuct  unites  two  di- 
visions of  the  East  Side,  is  834  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and 
BT  feet  above  the  creek. 

The  Cuyahoga  river  was  the  original  harbor,  and  it  still 
affords  space  along  its  banks,  within  the  city  limits,  for  16 
miles  of  lateral  docks.  An  arm  of  the  river,  some  250  feet 
wide  and  more  than  a  mile  long,  extends  up  the  West  Si<le 
near  bv  and  parallel  to  the  lake,  and  forms  part  of  the  har- 
bor. In  the  lake  outside  the  V.  S.  (iovernment  has  inclo.sed 
a  space  of  300  acres  within  a  breakwater  whicli  begins  about 
a  mile  W.  of  the  river-mouth,  exleiuls  some  3,001)  feet  into 
the  lake,  turns  E.  anil  runs  4,000  feet  to  a  point  opposite  the 
river-mnuth.  leaves  an  entrance  of  500  feet,  then  begins  again 
and  continues  easterly  2,000  feet.  There  remain  about  3,000 
feet  to  complete  the  inclosure. 

Slrei'tn,  Pdrks,  and  B tt i hi hifjK.— The  comiuercial  part  of 
the  city  extemls  eastward  from  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river,  i)arallel  with  the  lake-front,  for  about  a  mile.  Its 
principal  thoroughfare  is  Superior  Street,  132  feet  wide, 
2,200  feet  back  from  the  lake,  and  following  its  shore-line 
for  a  considerable  di.stance.  It  intersects  Ontario  .Street  in 
the  Public  Sipiare  of  nearly  10  acres,  thus  cut  into  four 
equal  quadrangles.  This  is  the  trad(!  center  of  the  city. 
From  it  great  thoroughfares  from  100  to  130  feet  wide  radi- 
ate, esi)ecially  on  the  East  .Siile.  The  minor  streets  are  mostly 
at  right  angles  to  these  thoroughfares.  Cleveland  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  width  of  its  streets,  of  which  almost  all  are 
lined  with  sh;ule-trees.  On  account  of  its  al)un<lant  foliage, 
Cleveland  has  won  the  name  of  the  "Forest  City."  The 
dwellings  of  the  city  .seldom  are  found  in  blocks,  and  tene- 
ment-hou.ses  are  rare.  Euclid  Avenue  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  anil  its  handsome  residences.  Beginning  at  the  Pub- 
lie  Square,  it  follows  a  low,  broad  ridge  ea.stward  in  a  di- 
rection olilique  to  the  lake,  views  of  which  its  mansions 
command.  Four  and  a  half  miles  out  it  brnds  to  skirt  the 
southeast  boundary  of  Waile  Park,  and  a  little  farther  passes 
Lakeview  Cemetery. 

West  of  the  river  are  the  Circle  on  Franklin  .Vvenue  and 
South  Side  Park  on  Jeninngs  .Vvenue,  containing  !)  acres. 
On  the  East  Side  are  the  little  Clinton  Park  near  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  lity:  Lakeview  Park,  a  strip  of  10  acres 
extending  2,.5fH)  feet  along  the  shore  ;  and  the  Ptd)lic  .Square, 
called  Monumental  Park,  in  whicli  are  a  bronze  statue  of 
MosKS  Cleavelaxd  ((/.  i:).  the  founder  of  the  city,  an  elabo- 
rate soldiers' and  sailors'  monument  on  the  old  site  of  the 
marVjle  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  which  is  to  \>e  trans- 
ferred to  Lakeview  Park,  and  a  stone  rostrum  for  use  in 


publii-  meetings.  On  this  square  front  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment building,  the  county  court-house,  a  fine  church,  a  the- 
ater, hotel,  anil  several  banks.  There  are  two  greater  parks 
in  the  eastern  suburbs  :  Wade  Park  (63  acres),  4i  miles  from 
the  Public  Sipiare,  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  Gordon  Park  (120 
acres),  2  miles  N,  on  the  lake  shore.  These  two  p.'irks  are  to 
be  connected  by  a  boulevard  or  parkway  skirting  Doan 
Brook,  which  flows  througli  both. 

Woodland  Cemetery,  in  the  central  ]>art  of  the  East  Side, 
stretching  from  an  avenue  of  the  same  name  to  tjuiney 
Street,  contains  about  60  acres  and  is  opposite  the  Catholic 
Cemetery  on  Woodland  Avenue.  Riverside  Cemetery,  of 
120  acres,  is  in  the  Brooklyn  suliurl).  At  the  eajjtem  bound- 
ary of  the  city,  on  Euclid  Avenue,  lies  Lakeview  Cemetery, 
crowning  an  elevation  which  reaches  250  feet  above  the  lake 
in  its  highest  part.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  as  also 
for  the  lomlp  of  President  Garfield,  and  a  monument  125  feet 
high  erected  by  pid)lic  sub.scription  at  a  cost  of  .^130.000. 

Among  the  conspicuous  public  buildings  of  Cleveland  are 
the  Music  Hall,  I*.  S.  building.  Northern  Ohio  Insane  Asy- 
lum, House  of  Correction,  Adclbert  College,  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland  Medical  College,  city-hall, 
county  court-house,  and  Union  Railway  Depot.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  natural  drainage,  due  to  its  light  and  porous  soil, 
Cleveland  has  an  extensive  system  of  sewerage.  The  water- 
supjily  is  obtained  from  the  lake  through  two  tunnels,  8.642 
feel  long,  which  end  in  a  crib  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Thence  the  water  is  pumped  into  reservoirs  on  the 
East  Side.  The  pumping-stations  have  a  ca[iacitv  dailv  of 
70.000,000  gal.,  and  the  reservoirs  a  storage  of  115,000,000 
gal. 

Educiifion.  Libraries,  and  the  Press. — The  board  of  edu- 
cation has  under  it  57  schools  (1893)  with  40.000  enrolled 
pupils,  of  whom  2,000  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  two  high 
schools.  It  controls  projicrty  valued  at  $3,500.0(10.  and  an 
expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000  a  year.  Some  of  the  school 
edifices  are  fine  architectural  structures.  It  is  estimated 
that  16,000  other  children  are  enrolled(18i)3)  in  26  Roman 
Catholic,  6  Lutheran  parish,  and  many  private  schools.  The 
Westkrx  RiisKRvE  CxivERSiTY  ((/.  f.)  Comprises  Auelbkrt 
CoELEoE  ((/.  ('.),  a  college  for  women,  .schools  of  medicine, 
music,  law,  and  dentistry,  and  academies  at  lluilson,  0„  and 
(ireen  Springs,  O,  The  Cleveland  Medical  College  (founded 
in  1834)  has  a  fine  museum  and  library,  and  occupies  an 
imposing  building;  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
with  a  productive  endowment  of  $2,000,000.  [lossesses  hand- 
some stone  edifiees.  There  are  in  Cleveland  two  homico- 
pathic  colleges  and  the  medical  department  of  Wooster 
Cnivei-sity.  The  Cleveland  Public  Lilirary,  opened  in  1853, 
has  67,000  volumes,  and  is  free;  the  Case  Library  Asscx;ia- 
tion,  with  real  estate  valued  at  $300,000,  maintains  for  sub- 
scribers a  circulating  and  reference  collection  of  28,000  vol- 
umes: the  Law  Library. opened  in  1870.  has  10.000  volumes; 
the  We.stern  Reserve  Historical  Society  has  22.000  Ijooks  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities.  The  library  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  deserves  notice.  From  the  press 
i.ssue  6  English  and  2  Geriiuin  daily  newspapers,  and  about 
100  trade,  religious,  and  po|)ular  weekly  and  monthly  peri- 
odicals. There  are  in  Cleveland  about  220  places  of  public 
worship,  including  10  synagogues,  exclusive  of  6  convents 
and  a  monastery.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
with  a  large  membership,  owns  an  impressive  and  commodi- 
ous building  valued  at  !f27.5.01X). 

Charities. — Hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  maternity  wards 
are  connected  with  the  medical  schools;  the  municipal  hos- 
pital is  supported  by  the  city,  and  has  connected  with  it  an 
intirmarv  and  a  department  for  the  out-door  relief  of  the 
poor,  'I'here  arc  in  the  city  a  U,  S.  marine  hospital  and  a 
licthel  home  for  sailors,  a  house  of  correction,  indu.strial 
schools,  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  orphanages. 
The  Lake  Side  Hospital  owns  extensive  grounds  and  build- 
ings. The  Children's  Aid  Society  places  children  in  rural 
or  other  homes.  The  Northern  oiiio  Asylum  for  the  insane, 
ill  the  southeast  suburbs,  is  a  State  institution,  founded  in 
1855,  and  it  has  about  700  inmates. 

Government. — The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
city  council,  comprising  one  representative  for  each  of  the 
Iweiitv  ilistrids  formed  from  the  fortv  wards.  The  !u«sessed 
valuation  of  property  for  18!»2  was  $117,833,205;  the  fixed 
charges  and  current  expenses  of  the  government  were 
.$4,100,000  in  round  numbei-s,  which  included  school  nmin- 
teiiance.  The  municipal  debt,  Jan.  1,  1S1I2,  was  $8,735,- 
291.73,  against  which  the  city  held  $2,027,050,69  in  the  sink- 
ing fund. 
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Communications. — The  ])rosperity  of  Cleveland  Iiegan 
■with  the  const nic-t ion  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  tnc  termini  of 
which  are  the  CuyaliOf,'a  river  wifliin  the  city  limits  and 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  Uine  now  largely  aban- 
iloncd.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Jlidh.  Southern,  the  N.  Y., 
Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  N.  Y.,  Chicago  and  St.  L. 
(Nickel  Plate),  the  CI.,  Cin.,  Chic,  and  St.  L.,  and  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  as  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  are 
five  great  trunk  lines  carrying  the  traffic  of  Cleveland,  while 
a  branch  connection  gives  the  city  an  outlet  over  tlie  Bait, 
and  Ohio  system.  The  lake  commerce  is  large  and  expand- 
ing, and  fine  passenger  steamers  run  daily  to  various  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Manufacfures. — The  U.  S.  census  of  1800  returned  sta- 
tistics for  2.300  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  a 
capital  of  $56,826,496  and  48,771  jiersons ;  wages  paid,  |27,- 
596,408;  value  of  product,  .1104,199,169.  The  following  are 
the  figures  for  the  10  largest  industries:  21  iron  and  steel 
establishments,  capital  §13,738,800,  employees  9,310,  wages 
$5,702,116,  output  ii;23.932,4o0 ;  104  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  capital  !fi7,997,233,  employees  8,155,  wages  $4,533,223, 
output  $13,432,334;  16  malt  liquor  establishments,  capital 
$3,708,04."),  emjiloyees  516,  wages  $446,372.  output  $3,011.- 
555;  8  sliip-biiil(iing  yards,  capital  .§2.587.775,  emplovees 
2,083,  wages  $1,188,662;  output  .^3,091,300;  93  printing  and 
iniblishing  houses,  capital  $2,527,435,  emplovees  1,789,  watres 
^1.191,230,  output  $3,147,426;  16  paint -works,  capita]  $1,- 
«64,003,  employees  365,  wages  $243,830,  output  $2,008,986 ;  24 
clothing  establishments,  capital  $1,618,178,  employees  1,833. 
wages  $868,179,  output  $3,972,392;  15  planing-mills,  capital 
$1,346,648.  employees  883,  wages  $500,265,  output  $2,208,- 
997:  21  slaughtering  and  packing  establishments,  cajiital 
$810,957,  employees  474,  wages  .•<2ss.673,  output  $8.67;!.!I6(>: 
■6  flour  and  grist  mills,  capital  $448,582,  employees  126. 
wages  $80,476,  out))ut  $2,:U.')..')S,8,  In  the  building  of  iron 
nn>\  steel  vessels  Cleveland  surjiasses  all  lake  ports,  .some  now 
under  construction  reacliiiig  380  feet  in  length  and  a  cost  of 
$500,000.  Sterni)osts  and  shafts  for  U.  S.  naval  vessels  built 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  forged  in  Cleveland ;  also  heavy 
castings  and  forgings  for  bridges,  street-railway  machinery, 
jind  lifts  for  unloailing  vessels.  Here  is  the  center  of  the 
malleable-iron  trade  in  the  U.S.  Important  optical  instru- 
ments and  their  mountings  are  made  in  Cleveland.  Petro- 
leum refining,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  chemicals 
^ive  rise  to  important  industries. 

Commerce  and  Bfinkiiig. — Cleveland  is  favorably  situated 
for  receiving  and  distributing  the  coal  and  petroleum  from 
Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  metallic  and  lum- 
ber products  from  the  upper  Great  Lakes.  The  shipping  fleet 
owned  in  this  citv  is  valued  at  $17,000,000,  and  its  tonnage 
trebled  from  1880  to  1890.  In  1891  there  were  3,039  entries 
and  3,151  clearances  at  this  port,  of  which  1,762  entries  and 
1.848  clearances  were  for  steam-vessels,  and  the  freight  re- 
<eived  and  shipjx'd  by  lake  in  1890  amounted  to  4,371.269 
tons.  The  receipts  of  iron  ores  at  the  same  time  were  2,205,- 
283  tons  net,  and  880,121  tons  of  coal  were  shipped.  The 
lumber  receipts  are  about  500,000,000  feet  anniuilly.  There 
are  11  national  banks,  having  a  capital  of  .$9,050,000,  a  sur- 
plus (Dec,  1892)  of  $2,285,098,  deposits  $21,098,624,  and  dis- 
counts $25,598,128.  Two  State  banks  have  deposits  of  over 
$1,000,000;  21  savings-banks  hold  more  than  $40,000,000  in 
<lep()sits;  16  building  and  loan  associations  possess  assets 
valued  at  $2,400,000,' 

IlistDri/. — In  1796  a  party  of  surveyors,  headed  by  Gen. 
Closes  Cleaveland,  and  acting  for  a  company  which  had 
bought  Western  Kesc^rve  lands  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
■cut,  laid  out  ii  town  site  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Cuyahoga.  Its  inaccessibility,  Indian  troubles,  and  the  war 
of  1812-15  long  delayed  its  development.  In  1810  there 
were  but  57  pei-sons  in  the  hamlet.  Dec.  23,  1814,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  incf)rporated  the  settlement  as  a  vil- 
lage; in  18.'i6  a  city  cluirter  followed,  Meanwhile  Ohio  City 
(Sprang  up  as  a  rival  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The 
contentions  of  tlie  two  places  were  quieted  by  their  union  in 
1854  as  one  munici]ialily.  East  Cleveland  was  annexed  in 
1872,  Newburg  in  1873.  and  West  Cleveland  and  Brooklvn  in 
1893.  Pop.  (1S20)  :i.50;  (1830)  1.075;  (18.50)  17.034:  ('1^70) 
112.829:  (l.HSO)  l(iO,I46:  (I800)26I,:!.52;  (1S93)  eslimaled.  with 
recent  annexations,  aljout  3.50,000,     Editor  of  "  Li;,\ni:R."' 

Cleveland :  town ;  capital  of  Bradley  co.,  Tenn.  (for  In- 
<-ation  of  county,  see  ma)i  of  Teiniessee,  ref,  7-11);  on  East. 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  Ya.  H.  Rs. ;  30  miles  E.  of  Chattanooga. 
Here  are  seven  churches,  a  large  college  for  women,  wnolen- 


mills,  stove-works,  lumber-mills,  wagon-works,  and  an 
organ-factory.  Pop.  (1880)  1.874;  (1890)  2,863;  (1893)  esti- 
mated, 3,600,  Editor  of  "  Herald," 

Cleveland,  (Stephen)  Gbovkr.  LL.  D.  :  twentv-second 
President  of  the  C.  S. ;  b.  in  Caldwell,  N,  J.,  :Mar.  18,  1837, 
Ills  father,  Rev,  Richard  Falley  Cleveland,  was  a  Presby- 
terian clergynuin,  and  when  his  son  was  four  years  of  age 
accepted  a  call  to  Fayetteville,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At 
this  place,  and  a  little  later  at  Clinton,  Grover  received  a 
good  academic  education.  In  1853  he  went  to  New  York 
city  and  became  a  teacher  in  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
but  not  finding  his  duties  congenial  he  determined  to  go 
West  in  search  of  other  employment.  Througli  the  interest 
of  an  uncle  he  stopped  in  Bufl'alo,  where  in  1855  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  law-office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1859,  he  was  managing  clerk  for  the 
same  firm  until  1862.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  assistant 
district  attorney  for  Erie  County,  a  position  whi(;h  he  held 
for  three  years.  In  1865  he  tjecame  the  law  partner  of 
Isaac  V.  Vanderpool.  anil  in  1869  a  mendier  of  the  firm  Lan- 
ning,  Cleveland  &  Folsom.  From  1870  he  was  for  three 
years  sheriff  of  Erie  County.  After  nine  years  of  profes- 
sional prosjjerity  he  was  in  1881  nominated  for  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  and  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a 
candidate  in  that  city.  He  became  popularly  known  as  the 
•■  veto  mayor."  and  the  use  of  his  prerogative  in  arresting 
measures  which  he  deemed  unwise  and  extravagant  saved 
the  city  nearly  $1,000,000  in  the  first  few  months  of  his 
administration.  His  popularity  as  mayor  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  representatives  of  his  party,  and  in 
Sept.,  1882,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  held  in  Syracuse,  The  election 
which  followed  in  November  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  country,  Mr,  Cleveland 
was  elected  by  a  jilurality  over  his  Republican  oiiponent  of 
192,894.  In  office  his  policy  was  an  expansion  of  that 
which  he  had  pursued  while  mayor  of  Buffalo.  In  July, 
1884.  the  National  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  se- 
lected him  as  its  candidate,  giving  him  on  the  first  ballot 
392  of  820  votes,  and  on  the  second  683.  In  his  letter  of 
acce))tance  he  made  it  plain  that,  in  case  of  election,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  the  servant  of  the  people,  as  he 
had  done  while  Governor  and  mayor.  The  canvass,  in 
which  Jlr.  Cleveland  took  no  personal  part,  was  remark- 
able for  its  discussion  of  personal  peculiarities  rather  than 
for  its  consideration  of  political  issues.  Of  the  401  electoral 
votes  Mr.  Cleveland  received  219,  Mr,  Blaine,  his  Repub- 
lican op]ionent,  182.  Of  the  popular  vote  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived 4.874.986.  Mr.  Blaine  4.851.981. 

On  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  a  reform  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice (see  Civil  Service  Reform)  there  was  a  strong  desire 
that  the  principles  of  sueli  reform  should  be  respected  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  To  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President-elect.  IMr.  Cleveland,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
communication  dated  Dec.  25,  replied  that  he  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  demand  for  reform,  and  regarded  himself 
as  ])ledged  to  carry  out  the  statutes  on  the  subject  in  good 
faith.  While  the  general  tenor  of  the  letter  was  favorable 
to  reform,  it  was  evident  that  the  President  wouUl  hold 
himself  free  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  all  cases  involving 
what  he  regarded  as  "offensive  partisanshiji."  His  views 
on  the  subject  were  embodied  in  the  following  sentence: 
"But  many  now  holding  such  positions  have  forfeited  all 
just  claims  to  retention  because  they  have  used  their  jilaces 
for  party  luirposes  in  disregard  of  their  duty  to  the  people, 
and  because,  instead  of  being  decent  public  servants,  they 
have  proved  themselves  offensive  partisans  and  unscrupu- 
lous manipulators  of  local  party  management."  When  the 
President-elect  entered  upon  office  he  announced  that.  "  with 
the  exception  of  heads  of  departments,  foreign  ministers, 
and  other  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  no  removals  would  take  places  except 
for  cause."  By  this  jiolicy  he  at  once  came  into  collision 
with  many  influential  members  fif  his  party  who  advocated 
the  general  and  s|ieedy  removal  of  Republicans  from  office. 
The  President  decided  to  pursue  a  medium  course.  He  made 
"offensive  partisanship"  a  ground  for  removal,  and  the 
phrase  became  a  by-word  not  very  long  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  first  year  in  office  aliout  18  per 
cent,  of  the  post  masters  were  rciiioviMl.  and  aliout  8  per  cent, 
of  the  cU-rks  in  the  departments  in  Washington.  Ashe  had 
done  while  Governor,  so  now  as  President  j\lr.  Cleveland  ex- 
ercised the  veto  power  with  great  freedom.     This  was  par- 
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ticiilarlv  true  iluring  the  session  of  Con<fress  wliieh  eiideil 
Aus-  5,  !*'*(>.  when  of  !)87  bills  whicli  ims-sed  holli  houses  he 
vetoed  115.  Ill  Dei'..  1K87.  he  <levoleil  his  iiniuml  inessiijre 
to  the  presentation  of  his  views  in  lavor  of  a  reduction  of 
the  tan  IT.  lie  advocated  a  radical  modi  Meat  ion  of  the  ex- 
istin-;  policy  hy  tlie  adoption  of  a  law  fraiiieil  with  a  view  to 
t  lie  sjieedv  establishinent  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  The 
Itepubliciuis  iininedialely  took  up  the  issue  thus  presented, 
and  the  rpiestioii  at  once  became  the  ])redoiiiiiiaiit  issue  of 
llie  canvass.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  unanimously  renoiiiiiuited 
bvthe  National  Democratic  conveniion  in  SI,  Louis  on  .lune 
5.'  ISSS.  The  ell'orts  of  liolli  parties  were  directed  cliielly 
to  the  doubtful  States  of  Indiana,  Xew  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Conuectieut.  Jlr.  Cleveland  curried  all  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  the  North  Xew  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
while  of  tlie  doubtful  States  Mr.  Harrison  received  the 
votes  of  Xew  York  and  Indiana.  Of  lli<^  electoral  votes 
Harrison  received  2*5,  Cleveland  1(!K.  The  ]iopular  vote 
for  Cleveland  was  .5,.")4O.:J0!l,  that  for  Harrison  r).43!I.S.ia 

.\t  the  clo.se  of  his  adiniuistration  on  ,Mar.  4,  1^8!),  .Mr. 
Cleveland  retired  to  Xew  York  city,  where  he  re-entered 
u|ion  the  practice  of  his  profe.-ision.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  would  be  proinineutly  urged  as  a 
candidate  for  renoniination  in  18!):i.  As  time  progressed, 
the  proliability  of  his  nomination  became  more  and  more 
certain,  and  at  the  Xational  Dciuocralic  convention,  which 
met  in  t'liicai;o  .June  ".ii,  lie  rei'cived  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
delivered  to  a  vast  concourse  in  .\Iadison  .Scpiare  Garden, 
Xew  York,  he  reiterated  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of 
tarill  reform,  and  thus  made  it  certain  that  the  tarilT  ques- 
tion would  be  the  principal  issue  at  stake  at  the  election  in 
Xov.,  lS'.r,>.  in  that  election  there  was  a  remarkable  rever- 
sal of  the  popular  will  of  four  years  before.  The  Demo- 
crats carried  twenty-three  States,  inidudiiiij,  for  the  first 
time  in  years  in  a  presidential  contest,  Illinois,  Indiana,  an<l 
Wisconsin.  The  popular  vote  stood  r),.>5:i,14'2  for  (Tevcland, 
5,18(i,9;n  for  Harrison,  and  1,080,128  for  Weaver  of  ■'  the 
People's'"  party.  In  the  electoral  college  Jlr.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived 276  votes,  Mr.  Harrison  14.j,  and  Mr.  Weaver  2:i. 
On  Mar.  4,  IHtKi,  .Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  second  time  inaugu- 
rated I'resident  at  Washington.  (See  vol.  viii.,  p.  'iS'-i.)  At 
the  close  of  his  second  administration  he  retired  to  Prince- 
ton. N.  .1. 

Mr.  Cleveland  married  at  the  White  House.  June  2,  1886, 
Miss  Frances  Kolsom,  daughter  of  his  former  friend  and 
partner,  Oscar  Folsoin,  of  liuffalo.  C.  K.  Auams. 

Clov'piiSTPr,  Siiohai^  V.\il:  .sculptor;  b.  at  Middleton. 
I'lUtler  CO..  O..  Oct.  22.  1812:  worked  as  a  stone-cutter  in 
Cincinnati;  e.xeculed  portrait-busts  directly  in  free-stone; 
opened  an  atelier  in  New  York  and  maile  statues  of  emi- 
nent men.  still  preserved  in  the  art  collections  of  Boston, 
New  York,  am!  Pliiladel|iliia.  In  1S40  he  visited  Italy, 
where  he  passed  three  years,  dying  at  sea  on  his  way  home, 
Sept.  2:5,  184:1  Ilis  best-known  work  includes  statues  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  and  a  bust  of  Kdward 
Kverett  and  a  Xor/li  Amen'ctin  liiiliiin,  which  attracted  at- 
tention in  Italy  from  the  novelty  of  the  suliject  there. 

CIpvps  ((ienn.  IClei'e) :  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Diissel- 
<loi  f,  IJliine  province,  Prussia;  on  three  hills  about  2  miles 
from  the  Khine;  48  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Diissehlorf 
(see  ni:ip  of  (iernuin  Kni|iire.  ref.  4-(').  It  has  a  castle  dat- 
ing from  14:iy;  also  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen 
fa'briis.  etc.     Pop.  (18!)0)  l(»,4(m. 

C'lit'liy.  kk'e'shee' :  a  town  of  France:  department  of 
Seine  ;  4t  miles  N.  W^.  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  suliurb  (see 
map  of  France,  ref.  ;^F).     Pop.  (1881)  24,:{20  ;  ( IHiKi)  :i;i,8'.)5. 

did':  an  alirupt  descent  of  the  land-surface.  ClilTs  are 
i'(  lliree  kinds;  1.  Those  made  by  dislocation  of  the  earth's 
surface.  ex]iosing  the  abrupt  faces  of  fractures,  as  in  the 
broken  lava  cliffs  of  South  Oregon,  and  presumably  in  the 
colossal  granite  clitTs  of  the  YosKMiTi'.  Vai.i.kv  (</.  r.).  Many 
cliffs  in  till'  high  plateaus  of  Utah  have  wasted  liack  a  moil- 
erate  distance  from  original  fracture  faces  of  this  kind. 
2.  Cliffs,  bluffs,  anil  escarpments  mark  the  weathering  and 
retreating  outcrops  of  hard,  nearly  horizontal  strata,  sur- 
.noiinliiig  a  stony  slope  or  talus  that  covers  the  underlying 
weaker  strata.  The  Hook  cliffs  of  Western  Colorado  are 
remarkable  examples  of  such  forms.  The  chalk  I'Scarp- 
nieiils  inclosing  the  Weald  of  Southeastern  iMigland  are 
smaller  examples  of  the  same  kind.  Irregular  cliffs  and 
precipices  also  occur  on  slopes  of  deep  valleys  worn  in  the 
disordered   rocks  of  mountains.      H.  Sea  or  lake  cliffs  are 


by  the  undercutting  of  shore-waves.  These  are 
by  a  level  base,  independent  of  fractures  or  rock 
'.  Iiy  a  variable  height  dependent  only  on  the  alti- 
the  coast  in  which  they  are  cut,  and  by  a  eomiiara- 
doin  from  waste  or  talus  at  their  base.  The  cliffs 
r,  England,  are  well  known.  The  sea-cliffs  of  the 
islands  are  among  the  highest  of  their  kind  in  the 

W.  M.  Davis. 

duellers:  those  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  western 
North  .\merica  who  habitually  made  their  homes  in 
ural   recesses   of  the   cliffs.     See   Clikk-dwellin'gs 
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Cliff-dweUiiigs  i.\  the  U.  S.  :  dwellings  and  groups  of 
dwellings  built  in  natural  recesses  in  the  cliffs  in  the  valleys 
of  (he  Uio  (jrande  and  the  Kio  Colorado,  and  more  especially 
upon  some  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  latter  stream. 
The  walls  are  skillfully  constructed  of  stone  laid  in  mortar 
made  of  the  native  (idnbe  clay.  In  some  cases  the  stone  is 
broken  into  somewhat  uniform  blocks,  which  are  rudely 
dressed  iijion  the  exterior  surface.  The  interioi'S  of  the 
houses  are  often  plastered ;  in  some  instances  the  exterior 
also  has  received  a  coat  of  clay,  and  upon  this  has  been  laid 
in  rare  cases  a  wash  of  white  clay. 

JIany  of  the  houses  are  small  and  occur  singly,  occupying 
restricted  niches  or  shelves  in  the  cliffs,  but  when  the  re- 
cesses are  large  the  plan  is  often  expanded,  and  the  structure 
Ih'coiucs  a  communal  dwelling  or  village  of  many  rooms  ir- 
regularly arranged  to  till  the  spaces,  and  with  exterior  walls 
conforming  to  the  irregular  margin  of  the  precipice.  Two 
and  even  three  stories  are  not  unusual,  and.  although  the 
work  is  all  primitive,  the  effect  of  feudal  architecture  is  sug- 
gested by  the  round  towers,  the  divcrsitied  plan,  and  the 
irregular  distribution  of  windows  and  doors  over  the  crum- 
liling  facade. 

The  doors  and  windows,  which  are  somewhat  square,  have 
wooden  lintels,  and  appear  to  have  been  closed  by  stone 
slabs,  skins,  or  blankets.  The  arch  was  unknown.  The 
upper  flooi's  and  roof  were  supported  by  pioles  set  in  and 
generally  penetrating  the  walls.  In  many  cases  the  over- 
hanging ceiling  of  the  recesses  made  roofs  su)>erfluons,  the 
walls  being  carried  the  entire  height. 

The  many  striking  features  exhibited  by  these  strange 
dwellings  have  excited  much  interest,  and  led  to  serious 
misconceptions  as  to  the  status  and  affinities  of  the  peoples 
concerned  in  their  cimstruction. 

The  peoples  now  occupying  the  ptielilo  towns  of  this  region 
undoubtedly  represent  to  a  large  extent  the  ancient  tribes, 
and  not  a  little  evidence  lia.s  been  collected  liearing  upon 
this  point.  This  evidence  is  derived  mainly  from  two 
sources — a  .study  of  the  traditions  of  tlic  modern  peoples, 
and  a  comparative  study  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 

The  stories  related  by  the  town-builders  of  to-day  are  in- 
teresting and  I'omantic.  The  Tnsayan  Indians,  according 
to  tradition,  dwelt  at  fii'st  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  earth, 
bnt  escaped  finally  by  means  of  nnigic  cane-stalks  that 
sprang  up  with  such  vigor  as  to  penetrate  the  multiple  roofs 
of  till'  lower  world,  .\ssisted  by  their  magic  guardians  and 
divinities,  they  learned  the  ways  and  arts  of  the  upper  wiu'ld. 
Their  wanderings  before  they  finally  settled  upon  the  mesas 
of  Tnsayan  were  long  and  full  of  adventure.  One  myth  ex- 
plains the  existence  of  deserted  dwellings  scattered  every- 
where over  the  desert  as  follows:  the  snake  gens  lived  at 
lirst,  each  family  in  a  snake  skin  hung  on  the  end  of  a  rain- 
bow, which,  as  it  swung  around  in  the  sky,  drojipi'd  them 
here  and  there  upon  the  earth,  where  they  Iininedialely  began 
to  build  their  dwellings.  At  another  stage  of  their  wander- 
ings a  brilliant  star  arose,  which  would  shine  for  a  while  and 
then  disappear.  The  wise  men  said  that  beneath  that  star 
the  people  for  whom  thev  sought  would  be  found.  So  they 
followed  when  the  star  slione.  and  when  it  disappeared  built 
their  dwellings  to  await  its  reappearance,  and  in  the  end  a 
vast  number  of  ruins  were  scattered  over  the  land. 

One  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Horn  people,  a  gens  of 
Tnsayan,  is  described  as  a  cailon  with  high,  steep  walls,  in 
which  was  a  running  stream.  Here  they  built  a  large  house 
in  a  high,  cavernous  recess.  Much  time  was  spent  in  mak- 
ing ladders  and  iiuMitting  stairways  up  the  rocky  approaches. 
The  women  and  children  gathered  the  stones  and  made  the 
mortar  for  building,  and  portions  of  the  tribe  attended  the 
gardens  in  the  valley  below.  JIany  of  these  traditions  are 
made  to  refer  to  s|iecial  ruins,  Imi.  with  a  few  exceptions, 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  idenlincations.  The 
stories  are  not  derived  from  the  pa.st,  but  are  invented  to 
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explain  the  puzzling  culture-phenomena  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  Zufiis  and  the  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande  relate  similar 
stories  of  the  past.  Although  there  is  in  a  general  way  close 
analogy  between  the  traditions,  the  arts,  and  the  customs  of 
the  several  pueblo  tribes  of  to-day,  the  marked  differences 
in  language  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  at  least  four 
stocks  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  art  remains  seems  to  in- 
dicate greater  unity  in  archaic  times.  Ancient  art  in  stone 
and  clay  correspomls  very  closely  over  a  wide  region  to  the 
pottery'of  the  clitf-dwellings.  This  unity  of  art  is  indica- 
tive in  a  measure  of  homogeneity  of  people. 

Explorers  tell  us  many  wonderful  things  of  the  ancient 
ruins  of  the  pueblo  country — of  ruined  cities  on  the  plains, 
of  fortresses  in  the  cliffs,  of  standing  stones,  of  walls  and 
towers  and  cisterns  and  causeways  and  canals,  of  cave- 
cities  dug  in  the  chalk-like  bluffs,  and  of  burrows  beneath 
beds  of  lava  or  in  the  sides  of  cones  of  indurated  ash.  Much 
has  been  made  of  this  remarkable  diversity  of  remains  and 
complexity  of  peoples  and  cultures,  and  a  succession  of 
periods  of  occupation  has  been  assumed,  but  much  of  this 
diversity  may  be  explained  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  simplest 
principles  of  art  growth.  The  dwellings  of  a  people  are  to 
a  great  extent  what  the  immediate  environment  of  that 
people  makes  them. 

The  pueblo  country  is  a  semi-desert,  made  up  of  table- 
lands of  varying  heights,  cut  by  the  waters  of  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  mountains  and  radiate  to  the  sea.  This  cutting 
gives  a  multitude  of  irregular  plateaus  of  varied  and  re- 
markaljle  outlines,  with  steep  sides  and  escarped  margins. 
The  geologic  formations  lie  to  a  great  extent  in  horizontal 
beds,  and  consist  of  alternating  groups  of  hard  and  soft 
strata.  The  streams  as  they  cut  down  through  these  forma- 
tions eat  their  way  to  the  right  and  left  by  attacking  the 
softer  layers.  These  being  removed,  the  hard  strata  above 
break  down  in  masses  of  varying  sizes  all  along  the  sinuous 
margins  of  the  plateaus.  These  constitute  nature's  quarries, 
and  furnish,  ready-shaped  to  the  hand  of  the  home-maker, 
unlimited  quantities  of  material.  This  method  of  erosion, 
by  undermining  the  hard  ledges,  gives,  besides  these  deposits 
of  building-stones,  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  cliffs, 
affording  natural  dwelling-places  for  men.  Everywhere 
there  are  shelves,  shallow  shelters,  and  capacious  recesses, 
and  where  the  valleys  are  deep  there  are  tiers  upon  tiers  of 
these  natural  dwellings,  many  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
man. 

Now,  it  is  not  hard  to  foresee  the  effect  of  these  remark- 
able conditions.  A  tribe  of  wanderers  approaching  fi-om 
the  south,  scorched  by  the  sun  and  stifled  by  the  alkali-dust 
of  the  plains,  would  seek  the  shadows  of  the  great  rocks  and 
make  their  homes  in  the  cool  recesses.  A  boreal  people, 
coming  down  from  the  north,  would  find  shelter  beneath 
the  roofs  of  the  desert  into  which  they  had  wandered.  Men 
approaching  from  any  quarter,  and  i'rom  lands  far  or  near, 
would  at  once  maki^  their  homes  in  the  cliffs,  and  before  a 
generation  had  passed  they  would  not  only  be  cliff-dwellers 
but  clilf-builders.  For  convenience  of  occupation,  they 
wuidd  level  up  a  lloor.  To  shelter  from  the  wind  or  to  ]iro- 
tect  from  an  enemy,  they  would  raise  huge  stones  or  build 
walls  across  the  oiienings.  Three  walls  and  the  roof  were 
already  furnished  by  the  natural  recesses,  and  the  stones 
were  at  hand  l,o  close  in  the  front  and  complete  the  dwelling. 
Nature,  under  such  conditions  and  by  such  suggestions, 
would  make  cliff-dwellers  of  any  race  beneath  the  sini. 

On  occasion,  when  the  accommodations  of  modified  natural 
shelters  became  insullic'ient,  when  stone  was  plenty  and 
enemies  were  not  threatening,  building  extended  to  inde- 
pendent construction,  and  houses  and  communal  dwellings 
of  stone  sprang  u[)  wlierever  land  was  fertile  and  the  water- 
supply  was  abundant. 

With  these  peoples  dwellings  in  valleys  and  upon  plains 
midoubtedly  came  first,  as  Vidleys  had  to  be  ascended  and 
plains  crossed  before  thi'  plaleau  land  was  reached,  but  not 
unl  il  this  land  of  ever-present  stone  environment  was  reached 
and  adopted  as  a  permanent  al)ode  would  stone-building 
become  a  prevalent  and  a  well-established  art.  At  any 
period  of  the  history  of  the  peace-loving  town-builders  the 
approach  of  strong  foes  would  lead  to  the  occupation  or  the 
reoccujiation  of  nature's  strongholds. 

It  is  not  unconuMon  lo  see  connnunal  dwellings,  round 
towers,  clill-housi'S  i>f  masonry,  and  excavated  liluff-dwell- 
ings  all  in  a  single  group,  all  connected,  and  grading  in  their 
features  of  construction  one  into  the  other. 

Cliff  and  cave  dwellings  are  not  known  to  have  been  oc- 


cupied extensively  in  recent  times,  but  limited  occupation 
has  been  recorded  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  the  newness  of 
the  masonry,  the  freshness  of  the  plastering,  the  wonderful 
state  of  jireservation  of  pottery,  wooden  tools  and  utensils, 
woven  fabrics,  baskets,  sandals,  mats,  bows,  arrows,  and 
hafted  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  the  practical  identity  of  all 
these  things  with  modern  work,  connect  them  definitely  with 
the  present  period,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cient and  modern  peoples  are  closely  related  in  blood  and  in 
history. 

AvTHORiTiES. — W.  H.  Jackson.  Havden's  Annual  Report 
for  187(i;  \V.  H.  Holmes.  Havden's  Annual  Report  for  1876; 
Victor  Jlindeleff,  Eiglith  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  W.  II.  Holmes. 

C'lifl'ord,  Xathax,  LL.  D.:  jurist:  b.  in  Runmey,  N.  H., 
Aug.  18.  180y  ;  educated  in  Haverill  and  Ham|iton  in  his 
native  State;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  York, 
Me.,  in  1827.  He  served  in  the  Maine  Legislature  1830-34; 
attorney-general  of  the  State  1834—38;  member  of  Congress 
1839-43;  an  effective  Democratic  speaker:  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  the  Polk  cabinet  1846-48,  when  he  was  sent  to  Mex- 
ico to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  made  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  President 
Buchanan  in  1858;  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
which  decided  in  1877  the  Tilden-Hayes  contest ;  was  the 
author  of  two  vohnnes  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  lie- 
ports  (1869).  Died  from  the  effects  of  an  amputation  of 
his  foot  in  Cornish,  Me.,  July  23.  1881. 

Clifford,  William  Kixgdox.  F.  R.S. :  mathematician;  b. 
in  Exeter,  England.  May  4,  1845:  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ~;  was  sec- 
ond wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos  of  1867:  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 1871-79.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  versatile  lecturer 
and  an  original  thinker  on  philosophical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects; contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Slathe- 
matical  Society :  author  of  Elenniifs  of  Dijnaniirs  (\tiiyt  i., 
1878 ;  pai't  ii.,  edited  by  R.  Tucker,  1887) ;  Coiirmon  Sense 
of  the  Exact  Sciences  (completed  and  edited  by  K.  Pearson, 
1885);  JIathematical  Papers  {1SS\);  Seeing  and  J'hinkiny, 
a  series  of  lectures  (1879) :  Lectures  and  Essays  (edited  by 
L.  Stephen  and  F.  Pollock,  1879 ;  2d  ed.  1886).  1).  in  Ma- 
deira, Mar.  3,  1879. 

Clifton  :  a  fashionable  watering-place  of  Gloucestershire, 
England  ;  a  western  suburb  of  Bristol  (see  map  of  Kngland, 
ref.  12-F).  Clifton  has  an  important  pulilic  school  and  a 
suspension  bridge  spanning  the  Avon  at  a  height  of  245 
feet.     Pop.  30,00(1. 

Clifton :  a  post-Wllage  of  Stamford  township,  Welland 
CO.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  the  Niagara  river  at  the  suspen- 
sion bridge,  a  mile  below  the  Niagara  Falls  (see  map  of  On- 
tario, Cana<la,  ref.  5-E).  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  is  on  the  Erie  and  Niagara  Rail- 
way. It  has  a  very  large  export  traile  to  the  U.  S.  and  a 
large  museum.     Pop.  2,347. 

Clifton  Springrs  :  on  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York 
Central  U.  U. :  situated  in  Manchester  and  Phelps  townships, 
Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New 
York,  ref.  5-E).  It  has  copious  sulphur  springs,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  a  noted  resort.  Pop. 
(1880)  902:  (1890)  1.297. 

Cliniac'tpric  Year  [from  the  Gr.  K\inaKTipiK6s,  from 
KKlixai.-.i  ladiler]:  the  name  given,  especially  in  former  times 
and  by  lielievers  in  astrology,  to  the  years  in  which  a  critical 
change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  human  constitution 
or  fortunes.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  yeai-s  ending 
the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  perio<l  of  seven  years, 
the  grand  climacteric  or  most  critical  time  of  human  life 
being  supposed  to  be  the  sixty-third  year.  Some  added  the 
cightv-first  year.  The  supposed  mystical  character  of  the 
numlier  .seven  probably  gave  rise  to  this  belief.  There  is  an 
actual  cliuuicteric  period  in  tlie  lives  of  women,  which  usu- 
ally oi:curs  between  the  forty-tifth  and  fiftieth  years. 

Cliniale.  Climatology,  aiul  Cliniatograi>liy :  Climate 
[from  Fr.  cliouil.  via  Lat.  from  (ir.  KAi/xa,  KXinaro!.  slope, 
(supposed)  slope  of  the  earth  fr<uu  eiiuator  to  poles,  latitude, 
clime;  di-riv.  of  K\ii'ny.  to  ineliiu'l  is  the  average  weather  or 
mean  of  the  almospheric  condilionsof  a  place  or  region. 
Climatoloov  is  the  sciem'e  of  climates,  and  Climatorraphv 
is  the  descriptive  pari  of  climaldlogy,  or  a  deseri])tion  of 
climatal  provinces.  Weather  is  the  i  list  ant  aneous,  passing, 
or  current  condition  of  the  atmo.spheric  elements.     Clima- 
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tolofry  and  tlie  s<-ience  of  the  weather  together  make  up 
ineteorolofry.  I'lie  science  of  the  weather  is  often  ealleu 
iiiolcoroldjry  proper. 

The  expression  of  the  facts  of  climatology  is  made  in 
1 -nns  of  the  same  elements  as  in  the  Sfien<e  of  the  weather, 
I  Hit  tliey  have  a  different  order  of  importance  in  the  two 
branches  of  meteorology.  In  the  wealhor  tlie  pressure  of 
the  air  (barometric  pressure)  is  the  leadinp^  element,  and  is 
used  as  a  key  to  tfie  whole  situation.  In  climatology  the 
tem|ieriiture  is  of  leadin;r  im  porta  nee.  and  after  it  come  tlie 
fonnsof  water  (moisture,  cloud,  precipitation)  and  the  winds. 
C'liinatoloiT)'  still  gets  its  chief  im]iortance  from  its  relations 
to  man  and  his  operations,  its  relations  to  organic  life,  and 
to  the  sculpture  of  the  earth's  surface;  while  meteorology 
proper  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it  is  studied  as  a 
science,  finding  its  nearest  scientific  relationships  in  hycb-o- 
dynamics. 

On  climatological  maps  the  data  of  air-pressure  and  tem- 
perature arc  usually  reduced  to  what  they  would  lie  at  th(^ 
level  of  the  sea,  thus  eliminating  the  irregularities  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  greatly  increasing  the  simplicity  of  the 
map  and  the  ease  of  comprehending  it.  The  correction  of 
I  lie  pressure  to  sea-level  means  the  addition  of  about  an  inch 
I "  I  lie  reading  of  the  barometer  to  each  thousand  feet  of  ele- 
\ation.  The  correction  of  temperature  is  more  difficult,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  change  varies  greatly  with  the  season,  the 
time  of  day,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  geographical 
position.  In  round  numbers  from  3°  to  5'  F.  must  be  added 
for  correction  for  each  thousand  feet  of  elevation.  The 
rate  of  change  of  tem|X!rature  decreases  with  increase  of 
altitude.  When  the  data  thus  corrected  have  been  entered 
on  maps,  lines  are  ilrawn  through  the  places  having  the 
same  temperature,  and  these  are  calleil  ixolherms.  while  those 
through  the  same  pressures  are  called  ixohar.t.  The  precipi- 
tation and  cloudiness  are  not  reduced  for  elevation,  and  the 
corresponding  lines  of  equal  precipitation  and  cloudiness 
are  called  isohi/elah  and  isoneplis.  Snowfall  is  generally 
reduced  to  Cfpiivalent  amounts  of  rainfall.  It  is  found  that 
on  the  average  the  corresponding  depth  of  rain  is  one-tenth 
that  of  the  snow.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  by 
arrows  which  fly  with  the  wind.  Thus  for  what  is  called  a 
X.  W.  wind  the  arrow  flies  S.  K.  The  customary  paths  of 
storms  are  indicated  on  the  ma]is  by  heavy  unbroken  lines. 

The  above  relates  only  to  the  mean  data  in  the  climate  of 
a  region.  The  applications  of  climate  to  man  and  organic 
nature  make  it  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  variation  from  the  mean  values,  and  the  fre- 
fiuency  and  rapidity  with  which  these  variations  occur. 
Two  places  may  have  the  .same  mean  annual  temperature 
of.  say,  ."iO"  P.;  but  one  may  have  a  niilil  and  equable  cli- 
mate, highly  suitable  for  invalids,  while  the  other  may  be 
severe  and  rigorous  in  the  extreme.  This  would  be  the  case 
if  in  the  one  the  temperature  changed  only  slowly  between 
'20  and  80°,  while  the  other  had  frequent  and  rapid  chang(?s 
with  extremes  at  10°  and  110.  Two  things  are  here  in- 
volved, quite  different  but  not  usually  distinguished:  the 
range  from  lowest  to  highest,  and  the  freiiuency  or  rapidity 
of  large  fluctuations.  The  distinction  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  the  language  lacks  definite  terms  to  distin- 
guish them.  To  permit  the  free  use  of  this  distinction, 
the  terms  mild  and  severe  will  be  used  to  express  the  quan- 
tity of  the  change,  aiul  equable  and  rigorous  to  express 
tho  frequency  of  the  fluctuations,  more  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  temperature.  Thus  a  mild  climate  is  one  in  which 
tho  changes  are  slight,  a  serere  climate  one  in  which  the 
!i;inges  are  great,  an  eqitahle  climate  one  in  which  there 

ly  hi-  eonsiilerable  changes,  but  these  are  slow,  a  rifforoiis 

•  mate  one  in  which  serious  changes  occur  frequently,  and 
tlierefore  rapidly.  A  severe  climate  is  not  dangerous  to 
aninuils  and  jilants,  is  not  uncomfortable  to  man;  but  its 
action  is  rather  that  of  a  tonic  to  the  human  race,  and  may 
be  used  for  tifis  effect  in  some  forms  of  ilisease.  A  rigorous 
climate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tolerated  by  few  forms  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  is  inimical  to  the  best  development  of  the 
human  race,  and  even  rapidly  disintegrates  the  rocks.  The 
relative  mildness  or  severity  of  climates  is  occasionally  rep- 
resented on  maps  by  lines  of  equal  divergence  from  the 
mean,  called  isahnormals.  The  relative  equability  and 
rigor  of  climates  has  been  tho  subject  of  many  studies,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  best  way  of 
graphically  or  numerically  expressing  it. 

truest  ions  of  varving  climatic  phenomena  are  often  treated 
on  maps,  frequently  in  terms  of  the  probability  of  recur- 
rence of  the  phenomenon. 


Solar  or  Astronomical  Climate. — Solar  climate  is  con- 
cerned with  supposed  climatic  effects,  if  the  earth  were  a 
smiiolli,  hard  ball,  anil  the  surface  homogeneous.  The  sun 
is  the  chief  controller  of  terrestrial  climate;  the  effect  of 
the  other  heavenly  bodies  is,  so  far  as  known,  insignificant, 
hence  solar  and  astronomical  climate  are  the  same  thing. 
The  problem  of  solar  climate  is  oidy  that  of  climate  re- 
duced to  the  simplest  possible  elenunits.  So  far  as  the 
radiant  field  of  the  sun  is  concerned,  it  is  the  question  of 
the  quantity  of  the  sun's  heat  which  reaches  the  earth  and 
of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  this  heat  and  of  the  heat 
on  the  atmosphere.  The  fundamental  princi)iles  and  facts 
underlying  these  questions  are  given  with  abundant  full- 
ness in  the  elementary  physiographies  and  astronomies.  In 
what  follows,  some  conclusions  of  importance  only  will  be 
given. 

In  every  case  considered  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
earth  as  a  whole  and  each  individual  point  on  it  are  both  gain- 
ing and  losing  heat,  and  the  rcsultingtemperature  strikes  the 
balance  between  the  two.  The  gain  in  heat  is  by  insolation, 
and  is  doubly  periodic,  one  periiMl  being  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  other  to  the  revolution  around 
the  sun.  The  earth  loses  heat  by  radiation  in  space,  and 
this  continues  steadily  and  without  interruption.  With  this 
premised,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  briefly  stated : 

If  there  is  no  air — 

1.  The  isotherms  will  he  parallel  to  the  equator,  because, 
on  the  average,  each  point  of  any  parallel  of  latitude  would 
receive  just  as  much  heat 
as  any  other  point  of  the 
same  parallel.  This  would 
be  true  also  if  a  diy  atmos- 
phere were  present. 

2.  The  intensity  of  mid- 
day insolation  in  different 
latitudes  varies  as  the  sine 
of  the  sun's  altitude.  For 
let  X  Y  he,  a  beam  of  sun- 
shine when  the  arrow  points 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
and  the  angle  li  is  the  sun's 
allilude.  Then  the  beam 
which,  if  the  sun  were  ver- 
tii'al.  would   be  confined  to 

the  line  B  is  by  the  slope  spread  over  the  horizontal  lino 

.1.     Its  intensity  is  decreased  in  the  ratio  —  =  sine  A.     As 

the  average  value  of  h  for  the  year  equals  90°  minus  the 
latitude,  sine  h  can,  with  sullicient  approximation,  be 
put  equal  to  cosine  latitude,  and  we  have  the  general 
climatic  fact  that  the  midday  intensity  of  the  sun's  ravs 
decreases  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  The  mean  daily 
intensity,  however,  includes  the  intensities  for  the  hours 
before  and  after  midday,  when  the  sun  is  lower  and  h 
consequently  smaller.  It  de|)ends,  therefore,  on  both  tho 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  and  on  the  length  of  the  day, 
and  no  longer  runs  with  the  cosine  of  latitude.  The  ex- 
pression for  this  is  complicated,  and  can  be  found  in  Fer- 
rel's  liecent  Advances  in  Metcorulngn  (1S85.  pp.  7.5-84). 

3.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  day  poleward  in 
summer  compensates  for  the  higher  latitudes.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  values  of  tho  mean  solar  intensities  for  the  first 
of  each  month  and  for  each  ten  degi-ees  of  latitude  for  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  figures  express  the  percentages 
of  the  mean  intensities  in  terms  of  the  intensity  when  the 
sun  is  constantly  vertical. 

MEAN   INTENSITIES  OP  SOLAR  R.U)IATION,   OUTSIDE   OF   THE 
AT.MOSPUERE. 


LATITUDES 

KOBTa. 

0» 

10° 

20° 

80° 

40° 

50° 

80° 

70° 

80° 

90° 

Jan.  1. 

0-30 

087 

0-22 

OIT 

012 

0-07 

002 

Feb.  I. 

0-31 

0-28 

0-24 

0-20 

0-15 

0  10 

oai 

001 

Mar.  1. 

0-32 

0-30 

0-28 

0-25 

0-20 

016 

on 

008 

001 

Apr.  1. 

ona 

033 

0-31 

0-30 

o-2r 

034 

0-30 

01.5 

O-ll) 

oos 

May  1 . 

o-.so 

0  33 

0-.33 

i)-33 

0-32 

0  30 

0-2H 

0  25 

025 

0-3fi 

June  1. 

039 

0  33 

0-33 

0  31 

0-35 

0-35 

034 

0-.34 

0  36 

0-.3- 

July  1 . 

0-2S 

0-31 

0-33 

ax, 

0-3o 

0X> 

o;i-, 

0-3fi 

1)37 

0-3S 

AuB.  1. 

0S9 

o;« 

0  M 

0  :« 

0-33 

0-33 

0-31) 

038 

029 

030 

Sept.  1. 

0  SI 

0-33 

n-.33 

o-.si 

0-29 

0-36 

0  33 

018 

0-14 

014 

Oct  1. 

0-33 

0-31 

029 

0-20 

0-23 

OlS 

013 

008 

OOfi 

Nov.  1. 

0-81 

0-39 

0-2.5 

0-21 

010 

Oil 

000 

0-03 

.... 

Dec.  1. 

0-30 

0-37 

0-22 

018 

012 

007 

003 

Year.. 

OSO 

0-30 

0-29 

o-2r 

0-24 

0-21 

0-17 

014 

013 

013 
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ANNUAL  SUM   OP 
SOLAR  RADIATION, 


Latitude. 

Thermal 

0° 

365-2 

10 

360-2 

SO 

345  2 

30 

321-0 

40 

288-5 

50 

349-7 

60 

207-8 

70 

173-0 

80 

156-6 

90 

151-6 

This  table  brings  out  the  surprising  fact  that  the  solar  in- 
tensity is  not  always  greatest  at  the  equator,  but  that  about 
the  vernal  equinox  it  is  actually  greatest  at  the  pole — due  to 
the  continuous  clay  then  existing  in  that  latitude.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  midsummer  the  heat  in  high  lati- 
tudes in  the  afternoon  is  greater  than  in  the  tropics. 

4.  Defining  a  "  thermal  day  "  as  the  equivalent  of  an  av- 
erage day  at  tlie  equator  (in  mean  intensity  of  solar  railia- 
tion),  the  table  annexed  will  express  the  annual  sum  of  solar 
radiation-.      It    is    taken    from    Ilann's 
Handbuch  der  Kliiiidtologie  (1883),  p.  67. 
Prom  tliis  it  appears  that  the  pole  re- 
ceives about  41  per  cent,  of  the  radiation 
received  by  the  equator.     If  the  sun  re- 
mained on  the  equator,  the  pole  would 
receive  no  heat. 

5.  The  southern  hemisphere  attains  a 
greater  intensity  of  heat  than  the  north- 
ern, because  perihelion  occurs  during  its 
summer.  The  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  by  travelcre. 

6.  The  quantity  of  heat  received  by 
tlie  entire  earth  is  the  same  for  equal 

times  in  all  parts  of  its  orbit.  This  is  a  result  of  tlie  gen- 
eralized form  of  Kepler's  areal  law  (Ferrcl,  op.  ci/.,  p.  82). 
As  the  winter  occurs  in  the  southern  hemisphere  at  apheli- 
on, and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  is  higher  in  summer,  it  follows  that  the  climate 
of  that  hemisphere  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  northern. 

7.  If  the  atmosphere  is  added,  but  witliout  moisture,  a 
large  part  of  tlie  solar  radiiiti.m  is  absorbed  by  it  and  fails 
to  reach  tlie  eartli.  Tlie  amount  of  absorption  is,  in  round 
numbers,  aliout  one-fourth  wlien  the  sun  is  vertical,  anil  in- 
creases gradually  with  decrease  of  altitude  of  the  sun  until 
at  the  horizon  all  is  absorbed  or  diffused.  The  average  ab- 
sorption and  diffusion  of  the  atmosphere  is  approximately 
two-tliirds.  The  diffusion  extends  the  hours  of  daylight  by 
the  length  of  morning  and  evening  twilight. 

8.  There  is  also  a  selective  feature  in  the  absorption  of  the 
solar  radiations,  those  of  medium  wave-length  being  best 
transmitted,  w-hile  those  of  longer  and  shorter  wave-length 
are  more  largely  alisorbed.  The  dark  heat  rays  radiated  from 
the  earth  are  retained  near  the  surface,  and  aid  in  keeping 
the  surface  temperature  relatively  high. 

9.  In  the  atmosphere  itself  a  circulation  isestalilished,  the 
air  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wanner  equator,  flowing  off 
above  toward  the  pole,  to  settle  sooner  or  later  to  the  surface 
and  flow  toward  the  equator  to  take  the  place  of  the  air  whi<-li 
rises  in  that  region.  These  movements,  which  would  lie  di- 
rectly north  and  south  if  the  earth  were  without  motion,  be- 
come changed  in  direction  so  soon  as  the  earth  begins  to 
rotate,  according  to  a  general  law  first  fully  developed  liy 
Ferrel.  Rotation  causes  a  deflection  to  the  right  in  the 
northern  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
result  is  tliat  the  inflowing  equatorial  surface  current  be- 
comes the  northeast  and  southeast  trade-winds,  and  the 
outflowing,  pole-seeking  upper  current  becomes  the  westerly 
anti-trades. 

10.  The  isobars  theoretically  would  also  be  parallel  to  the 
equator  on  a  non-rotating  sphere,  but  the  combined  effect  of 
tlie  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  circulation  above  given 
causes  the  isobars  for  greatest  pressure  to  be  at  about  oO"  N. 
and  S.  latitude,  and  the  minimum  isobars  to  be  at  equator 
and  polfs.  Ferrcl,  Popular  Treatise  on  the  M^inds,  1889, 
pp.  l;i:!-Uo. 

11.  If,  now,  moisture  is  added  to  the  air  there  are  many 
quantitive  and  qiialitivo  changes  in  the  above  statements, 
tlie  most  markeil  being  due  to  the  formation  of  clouds.  It 
is  highly  [irobable  that  these  clouds  would  not  be  symmet- 
rieally  formed,  in  which  case  a  long  series  of  unsymmetrical 
arraiigeinents  w-oulil  lie  set  up  and  the  pure  solar  climate 
woiilci  ap])roximate  I  he  actual  terrestrial  climate. 

'I'lie  phenomena  above  mentioned  all  belong  to  the  radiant 
field  of  the  sun.  Evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  the 
sun's  coronal  field  also  has  appreciable  meteorologic,  and 
consequently  climatic,  effects,  but  this  side  of  the  subject  is 
still  too  new  (1893)  to  julniit  of  more  than  a  passing  refer- 
ence. 

Actual  or  Phi/xical  Climates. — The  introductionof  the  ac- 
tual irregularities  of  the  earth  leaves  the  preceding  still  cor- 
rect, except  that  the  svmmetry  is  destroyed,  while  variations 
of  the  material  and  elevation  of  the  surface  produce  corre- 
sponding climatic  variations,  and  give  ri.se  to  storms  which 


cause  an  independent  series  of  fluctuations.  The  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  the  ocean  currents,  the  elevation  of  the 
land  above  the  sea-level,  the  greater  or  less  efficiency  of  moun- 
tain ranges  as  wind-breaks,  and  the  clothing  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  the  leading  causes  of  the  variations  on  solar  cli- 
mate. The  combined  effect  results  in  the  following  types 
of  climate : 

The  tropical  climate  is  usually  mild,  equable,  and  warm, 
not  often  disturbed  by  general  storms,  but  subject  to  small 
local  storms,  usually  coming  on  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
seasonal  and  diurnal  phenomena  usually  occur  with  great 
regularity.  Hurricanes  and  typhoons  are  oceanic,  autumnal, 
general,  storms  of  great  violence  which  originate  in  the 
tropics  but  pass  into  the  temperate  zones,  where  they  take 
on  the  character  of  general  storms  of  the  temperate  region. 
The  sub-tropical  cUmate  has  the  equaliility  of  the  tropical, 
but  not  its  mildness.  The  weather  is  generally  settled,  and 
storms  are  relatively  infrequent.  It  is  more  liable  to  insuf- 
ficient rainfall  than  the  adjacent  climates  of  higher  or  lower 
latitudes.  General  storms  rarely  originate  in  this  latitude; 
local  storms,  though  less  regular  than  in  the  tropics,  are 
frequent  and  sometimes  violent.  Areas  of  high  pressure  are 
more  inclined  to  become  stationary  here  than  in  higher 
latitudes. 

The  temperate  climate  is  the  climate  of  unsettled  weather, 
and  is  consequently  more  severe  and  more  rigorous  than  the 
preceding.  It  has  more  cloud  and  fog.  Storm  conditions 
pass  frequently  eastward.  Local  storms  are  usually  confined 
to  the  warm  season. 

The  arctic  climate  is  cold  and  very  severe,  precipitation 
small,  summers  short  and  very  hot. 

The  alpine  climate,  found  on  high  mountains,  is  more 
rigorous  than  the  arctic  climate,  and  has  a  longer  summer, 
w-ith  great  solar  intensity,  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  at 
high  elevations. 

Oceanic  climates  are  relatively  cool,  mild,  equable,  cloudy, 
and  moist.  Insular  and  littoral  climates  ]iai-take  of  the 
same  character.  Continental  climates  are  relatively  severe, 
rigorous,  clear,  and  arid.  In  desert  climates  the  continental 
features  are  still  more  strongly  accentuated. 

Where  mountains  serve  as  wind-breaks,  the  air  is  forced 
upon  the  windward  side,  becoming  chilled  and  hisiiig  its 
moisture.  It  descends  on  the  other,  already  dry  and  becom- 
ing w-arin  by  the  fact  of  the  descent.  When  the  w-ind  is 
high  this  air  becomes  a  warm,  dning  wind,  called  the  FOhn, 
chinook,etc.  T17»if/«'o/-r/ climate  is  consequently  cool,  cloudy, 
and  wet.  Leeward  climate  is  warm,  dry,  clear,  and  subject 
to  the  Chinook  w-inds. 

A  glance  at  the  isothermal  map  herewith  shows  some  in- 
teresting cases  of  the  causes  of  variation  of  climates  men- 
tioned above.  For  instance,  the  western  coasts  of  conti- 
nents are  warmer  in  temperate  regions,  the  eastern  in  the 
tropics.  This  is  due  to  the  prevailing  winds,  aided  by  the 
ocean  currents.  The  most  efficient  current  is  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  gives  Iceland  the  annual  temperature  of  Xew- 
fouiidlaiid.  causes  a  temperate  climate  far  into  the  Arctic  at 
North  Cape,  and  even  affects  the  annual  isotherms  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  On  the  rainfall  map  wliich  ac- 
companies this  article,  the  heavy  littoral  rainfall  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Americas  in  the  higher  laliliides,  com- 
bined with  light  rainfall  inland,  is  due  to  the  lu-eak  of  the 
winds  by  the  Coast  Range  in  the  one  case  and  the  Andes  in 
the  other.  Exactly  the  reverse  prevails  in  trojiical  America. 
Similar  considerations  enable  us  to  explain  each  great  de- 
parture from  symmetry  on  the  maps. 

Climatohr.^phy. — 1.  T/ie  United  States  reach  the  tropical 
climate  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  is  sub-temperate  and  temperate 
in  climate,  except  Northern  Alaska,  which  is  arctic.  Jlore 
than  half  of  its  sub-tcmiierate  area  requires  irrigation  for 
successful  agriculture.  A  large  part  of  the  western  temper- 
ate region  has  a  leeward  climate,  the  wiiidw:H-d  part  being 
confined  to  relatively  narrow  strips  on  the  western  slopes. 
The  shores  are  all  bathed  with  warni  water,  except  New 
England,  where  the  deflection  eastward  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
permits  access  of  colder  northern  waters.  The  Great  Lakes 
moderate  the  continental  features  of  the  climate  in  the  region 
to  flu:  east  of  them.  The  great  fluctuations  in  the  meteor- 
ologic elements  are  chiefly  due  to  the  general  storms  or  areas 
of  high  pressure  which  traverse  the  country  from  w-est  to 
east.  The  most  of  these  ajijiear  first  on  the  northwestern 
border,  and,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  transverse  range  of 
mountains  to  the  north,  these  are  apt  in  winter  to  bring 
severe  cold  with  them.     Few  cross  from  the  Pacific  or  orig- 
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iiiule  within  the  States.  Still  fewer  come  up  northeastward 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  sometimes  one  skirts  the  easl- 
eru  coast.  The  latter  are  hurricanes  which  have  lost  their 
dangerous  violence  by  the  time  they  strike  the  mainland. 
The  local  storms  are  phenomena  of  the  warm  sejison,  and 
occasionally  exhibit  great  energy  as  cloudbursts  and  tor- 
nadoes. The  heaviest  rainfall  is  on  the  northwest  coast  and 
on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  At  Ncah  Hay.  Washington 
State,  the  mean  of  eight  veal's  is  108  inches.  In  Florida,  at 
Tarpon  Springs,  it  averaged  84'o  inches  for  five  yeai's;  at 
Fort  Barrancas,  70  inches  for  twenty-three  yeai-s.  Nearly 
as  heavy  an  annual  rainfall  occurs  about  Cape  llatteras.  At 
Hatteras  for  seventeen  years  it  averaged  68  inches.  The 
smallest  observed  rainfall  is  in  the  Colorado  desert  in  South- 
ern California.  At  Mammoth  Tank  (lat.  '■i'-i'  7'  N.,  Ion. 
113°  17  \V.),  the  mean  of  thirteen  years  is  only  2  inches.  In 
general,  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  river  is  the  area  with  the 
smallest  rainfall. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  extensions  of  Alaska  (the_ 
Aleutian  and  Alexander  islands)  is  mild,  equable,  temperate," 
wet.     That  of  the  southern  part  of  the  mainland  i.s  conti- 
nental and  sub-arctic,  while  tlie  northern  part  is  thoroughly 
arctic. 

3.  Dominion  of  Canada :  temperate  in  the  southern  part, 
it  is  thoroughly  sub-arctic  and  arctic  over  the  most  of  its 
area.  The  great  expanse  of  Hudson's  Hay.  open  poleward, 
and  the  absence  of  mountains  to  the  north  give  free  access  to 
Arctic  weather  over  this  great  continental  area,  while  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland  are  chilled  by  an  .\rctie  tMirrent,  The 
leewanl  climate  east  of  the  Rocky  ilouiitains  extends  farther 
northward  than  might  be  expecte<l,  reaching  distinctly  to 
the  Peace  river  (lat.  56°  N.),  and  perhaps  farther  north.  The 
area  K.  of  a  line  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Lake  Superior 
and  N.  of  a  lino  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Sii[ieiior  to 
Anticosti  island  is  apparently  too  arctic  for  any  possibility 
of  successful  a<;riculture. 

3.  Mexico,  though  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropics, 
has  a  climate  which  is  temperate,  mild,  eciualile,  and  dry. 
The  coolness  of  the  climate  is  due  to  the  elevation.  The 
tropical  climate  is  found  on  a  relatively  narrow  fringe  of 
coiusl  where  it  is  wet,  and  in  the  peninsulas  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Yucatan,  which  are  dry.  Kain  in  summer  and 
autumn:  dry  in  winter  and  spring. 
I  4.  We/it  Imlifjt:  tropical  and  equable,  with  rain  at  all  sea- 
sons, but  chiefly  in  summer. 

;■).  Tropical  Cordillera  Province:  climate  of  perpetual 
spring;  two  rainy  seasons,  one  in  early  summer,  the  other 
in  autumn,  with  a  short  dry  season  between,  and  a  long  dry 
season  in  winter  and  spring. 

6.  Tropical  America,  not  Cordilleran  :  tropical  and  equa- 
ble ;  n  single  late  summer  or  autumn  rainy  season  S.  of  the 
Amazon,  but  a  double  one,  as  in  the  preceiling,  N.  of  that 
river,  except  in  inner  Guiana,  where  there  is  rain  through  the 
year,  but  most  in  winter. 

7.  Chilian  Province:  sub-tropical  and  dry  in  the  north; 
temperate  and  very  wet  in  the  south;  maximum  rainfall  in 
winter. 

8.  Pampas  Province  :  rigorous  and  dry  ;  rainfall  in  sum- 
mer. 

9.  WeKf  European  Province:  temperate  in  the  north  and 
sub-temperate  in  the  south;  stormy,  not  strictly  continental. 
Precijiitation  not  clearly  seasonal. 

10.  Ed-it  Eiiriipean:  like  the  preceding,  but  distinctly 
continental,  and  with  a  summer  maximum  of  rainfall. 

11.  Siberian  Province:  stronglv  coMlinental  and  growing 
more  arctic  to  the  pole  of  cold,  wliich  lies  N.  of  Yakutsk  in 
lat.  67  N.;  the  most  severe  cUmate  known;  lu-ecipitation 
small. 

12.  Asiatic  Plateau  Province:  dry,  severe,  and  rigorous. 
V-i.  Ciiinem  Province:  temperate  and  snb-lemperate  ;  rain 

in  summer. 

14.  Japanese  and  Philippine  Province:  insular,  temper- 
ate and  tropical,  wet ;  winter  rains  from  Nipoii  northward, 
Mimmer  rains  south. 

I").  Monmon  Province:  summer  and  autumn  rains;  trop- 
in .d,  mild,  equable. 

16.  Divert  Province,  from  the  Western  Sahara  to  the  ba- 
sin of  the  lower  Inilus;  dry  and  poor  in  plant  life;  very 
rigorous  and  severe. 

17.  Tropical  African  Province:  warm,  but  tempered  by 
the  eleval  ion,  except  on  the  coast ;  mild  and  equable ;  double 
summer  and  autumn  rainy  season. 

18.  South  African  Province:  sub-tropical,  dry,  generally 
<  MiUineutal. 


19.  Australia:  generally  dry  and  continental,  temperate 
and  sub-temperate ;  in  the  north  a  single  rainy  season  in 
summer;  in  the  central  and  western  part  no  rain ;  in  the 
southwest  rain  in  winter. 

20.  Polynesia :  insular,  tropical ;  rain  generally  in  sum- 
mer. 

Climate  and  Mankind. — There  are  certain  broad,  general 
effects  which  require  enorinoiis  periods  of  time  to  work 
themselves  out.  I'liese  belong  rather  to  an  account  of  the 
evolution  of  animal  and  plant  forms.  In  this  jilace  op|)or- 
tunity  will  be  taken  only  to  point  out  some  more  immediate 
effects  of  climate  on  organic  life.  First,  so  far  a.s  man  is 
concerned : 

1.  He  evades  climatic  effects  by  a  series  of  ingenious  de- 
vices, which  together  form  a  large  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
civilization.  Man  covers  himself  with  clothing  and  regu- 
lates its  (|uantity.  material,  and  color  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  hiinseli"  from  extremes  of  temperature  and  from 
precipitation.  He  constructs  dwellings  within  which  he 
creates  climates  to  suit  himself, and  he  even  makes  these  dwell- 
ings peripatetic,  in  the  form  of  railway-coaches.  His  fiirnace.s 
ami  stoves  raise  the  temperature  when  necessary,  and  hi* 
punkahs  and  artificial  or  natural  ice  can  lower  if  when  it 
IS  too  high.  By  commerce  he  gets  the  food  |ir(i<lucls  of 
other  climates ;  "by  means  of  hothouses  he  grows  tropical 
productions  in  temperate  climates;  and  by  the  numerous 
methods  of  the  preservation  of  foods  he  can  interchange 
the  products  of  the  seasons.  By  irrigation  and  drainage  h& 
overcomes  the  scarcity  or  surplus  of  water,  and  successfully 
raises  plants  in  places  where  natural  conditions  had  forbid- 
den them  to  grow.  In  short,  he  can  at  will  create  for 
himself  an  artificial  climate  or  remove  himself  to  a  new  one, 
and  he  can  force  productions  not  belonging  to  his  climate, 
or  transport  tliem  from  their  home  as  he  jileases. 

2.  Mankind  as  a  whole  is  very  tolerant  of  climatic  ex- 
tremes. He  is  entirely  tolerant  "of  reductions  of  air-pres- 
sure l)y  one-fourth,  and  even  changes  of  one-half  the  sea- 
level  pressure  cause  him  little  inconvenience  if  the  change 
is  gradually  made.  Of  the  changes  of  1  or  2  inches  of 
the  mercurial  column  (one-tiiirlieth  to  one-fifteenth  of 
the  total  pressure)  he  is  entirely  unconscious  from  his  sensa- 
tions. He  is  tolerant  of  all  climatic  temperatures,  if  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  precautions  are  taken.  The 
temperature  is  nowhere  continuously  above  blood-heat,  and 
Peary  has  shown  that  if  the  poles  have  not  been  reached,  it 
is  for  other  reasons  than  that  the  climate  is  too  rigorous  for 
mail  to  endure.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  as  I'li- 
dured  by  man  is— 71' C. or— 96'  F..  reported  by  Gildei,  wlii> 
accompanied  .Schwatka  in  his  Franklin  search-party.  The 
highest  at  hand  is  that  recorded  by  Huveyrier  among  the 
Tuarcgs,  viz..  67'7°  C,  or  154°  F.  While  there  is  not  every 
guarantee  of  the  e.iactne.ss  of  these  numbers,  yet  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  them.  The  range  from  lowest  li> 
highest  isl;!8'7'  C, or 282''  F..an(l  this  represents  the  greatest 
known  range  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
any  one  station  the  range  is  much  smaller,  rarely  surpassing 
a  lialf  of  the  above.  Man  is  also  perfectly  tolerant  of  the 
extremes  of  humidity,  provided  he  can.  in  the  one  extreme, 
have  a  supply  of  water  to  drink,  in  the  other  a  {)i<ivision  of 
something  t()  float  on.  This  capacity  for  toleration  enal)les 
him  to  resiile  in  practically  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
but  the  toleration  has  some  liiuilalions.  Mankind  is  not 
entirely  tolerant  of  extreme  conditions  when  long  contin- 
ued. An  unusually  severe  winter  is  followed  by  an  unusu- 
ally large  death-rate.  A  residence  of  a  northerner  in  the 
trilpics  to  be  healthful  must  be  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  a  visit  to  the  mountains  or  to  temperate  regions. 
Another  liinit.ition  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  produc- 
tions. To  permit  of  continued  and  prorital)le  residence, 
these  must  ne  suitable  to  support  human  life,  and  in  the 
case  of  colonies  the  productions  must  be  not  too  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  home  country.  Mankind  is  fairly  more 
tolerant  of  change  of  climate  than  of  change  of  diet.  An- 
other limitation  of  the  general  toleration  mentioned  is  to  be 
found  in  the  causes  of  disease,  such  as  bacteria.  The  emi- 
grant may  be  entirely  tolerant  of  his  home  bacteria,  as  vac- 
cination makes  us  tolerant  of  smallpox,  but  he  may  alto- 
gether lack  this  protection  against  the  bacteria  of  his  new 
home,  and  fevers  or  other  endemic  diseases  and  death  may 
follow. 

3.  While  mankind  shows  great  tolerance  in  general,  there 
is  a  gri'at  dilfeivnce  in  individual  races,  as  is  shown  in  their 
capacity  to  spread  over  considerable  parts  of  the  earth  s 
surface.     The  Eskimo  leave  their  hyperborean  region  with 
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regret,  and  suffer  greatly  from  homesickness  while  away 
from  it.  The  U.  S.  Government  find  great  difficidty  in 
transplanting  their  Indian  wards,  especially  if  a  consider- 
able change  in  latitude  is  attempted.  The  Indians  of  the 
elevated  plain  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  (elevation  7,000  to 
12.000  feet)  and  those  of  the  hot  plains  at  the  base,  though 
they  are  probably  members  of  the  same  stock,  can  not  en- 
dure transplantation  each  to  the  other's  climate.  Indeed,  in 
the  coft'ee  region,  intermediate  between  the  two,  laborers 
from  the  sierra  sutfer  from  ague  and  dysentery  and  those 
from  the  plains  from  influenza  and  neuralgia,  and  neither 
can  do  more  than  remain  during  the  harvest  season  of 
three  or  four  months.  A  longer  residence  means  sickness, 
and  often  death.  The  Hottentots  whom  Livingstone  took 
with  him  into  more  tropical  latitudes  in  Africa  proved  to 
be  generally  unable  to  stand  the  change  in  climate,  and  in 
general  Livingstone  endured  these  changes  better  than 
any  of  his  black  companions.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Jews 
have  spread  over  ahnost  the  entire  inhabited  earth  with 
equal  tolerance  everywhere,  and.  as  they  do  not  intermix 
with  other  races,  it  is  a  case  of  pure  racial  tolerance.  They 
have  multiplied  to  enormous  numbers  in  the  severe  cli- 
mates of  Poland  and  Russia;  in  Sweden  they  are  said  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  native  population  ;  in  Algeria 
they  maintain  their  numbers:  and  they  form  permanent 
coiiimunities  in  Indo-t'hina.  The  Chinese  live  in  comfort 
in  all  latituiles  from  British  Columbia  to  Australia.  The 
Spaniards  have  spread  from  Louisiana  to  Chili,  and  are 
entirely  acclimatized.  In  some  places,  as  in  Guayaqinl  (lat. 
2°  13  .S.).  the  blood  has  been  carefully  preserved  from  any 
native  admixture,  but  the  acclimatization  is  none  the  less 
complete.  The  Portuguese  live  in  entire  comfort  in  tlie 
tropics  througliout  the  world,  and  the  Arabs  are  scattered 
throughout  all  Africa,  wet  and  dry.  The  same  thing  is 
true,  to  perhaps  a  less  degree,  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  The 
British  have  peopled  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  (with  if  anything 
an  imijrovement  of  physique),  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
Every  port  has  its  Scotchmen.  The  Dutch  Boer  of  South 
Africa  represents  a  remarkably  persistent  colonial  stock, 
and  the  l)ut<di  endure  the  East  Indies  rather  better  than 
the  British  endure  Hindustan  and  Burma.  Acclimatization 
seems  to  be  rather  a  moral  than  a  physical  matter.  The 
weaker  and  less  civilized  races  have  less  pluck  and  courage. 
become  liomesiek.  and  are  not  adaptable  to  changed  condi- 
tions. Of  the  civilized  races,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  two 
most  temperate  and  thrifty,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Chinese,  are 
the  best  colonizers,  and  something  of  the  same  thrift  is 
found  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Temperate  habits 
are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  in 
humorous  allusion  to  this  that  the  tropical  British  refer  to 
a  drink  of  spirits  as  a  "  peg."  meaning  a  peg  in  one"s 
coffin.  The  relative  insucccss  of  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
in  tropical  colonization  is  due  to  their  large  consumption  of 
liquors,  and  to  their  insistence  in  retaining  their  home  cloth- 
ing and  diet. 

4.  The  spread  or  subsidence  of  many  diseases  may  be 
trjiced  to  clinnitic  conditions.  The  germ  diseases  which  be- 
come epidemic  in  temperate  latitudes  usually  have  their 
homes  in  the  filth  of  tropical  cities  stewing  under  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  Thus  yellow  fever  is  at  home  in 
the  neglected  parts  of  Havana,  La  Guayra,  and  Vera  Cruz, 
and  spreads  northward  in  favorable  summers  and  autumns, 
reaching  Mempjiis.  Tenn..  or  Cairo,  HI.  The  cholera  is 
at  home  in  tropical  Asia,  and  in  favorable  seasons,  spread- 
ing northward  and  westward,  it  passes  through  Tui-key  and 
Russia,  and  then  spreads  along  commercial  lines  through 
the  temperate  worlil.  where  the  germs  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  warm  houses  through  the  winter  to  spread  in  the 
open  air  in  the  next  summer. 

Climatic  extremes  also  cause  sickness  and  death  indi- 
rectly. A  drouth  condenses  the  drinking-water  and  in- 
creases the  power  of  its  impurities,  thus  producing  dysen- 
tery, typhoid  fever,  and  similar  illnesses.  Carried  further 
it  becomes  a  famine,  and  causes  death  by  fanune  fever  and 
other  diseases  of  the  sjime  ilk,  as  well  as  by  starvation.  Kig- 
oroiis  olinmtes  cause  people  to  herd  together,  and  tints  per- 
mit the  spread  ol  consumption,  the  germ  of  which  is  so  deli- 
cate that  it  can  pass  from  one  to  another  only  under  the 
most  favoral>le  circumstances.  Hot  streets  and  hurry  com- 
bined cause  sunstroke,  and  the  contrast  between  overheated 
houses  and  cxt  reme  cold  outside  brings  on  colds,  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  and  a  host  of  similar  ills. 

On  the  other  hand,  climate  su|)presses  diseases  and  heals 
them.     The  approach  of  winter  suppresses  yellow  fever  and 


causes  cholera  to  subside.  IMany  climates  are  healing  for 
the  diseases  of  other  climates.  Southern  California  and 
Western  Texas,  and  the  region  between  them,  Colorado, 
Northern  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  the  Adirondacks, 
and  Western  North  Carolina,  are  all  well  known  sis  resorts 
for  the  cure  of  consumption.  Florida,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Gulf  coast  of  the  L'.  S.,  is  a  place  of  refuge  frmn  the  ills  of 
winter.  Southern  France,  Algeria,  the  Riviera  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  Egypt,  are  celebrated  as  climatic  health  resorts 
in  tiieir  season. 

0.  Climate  makes  a  deep  impress  on  man  socially  and  in- 
tellectually. The  family  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  social 
life,  and  its  unity  and  coherency  is  largely  a  matter  of  cli- 
mate. Thus  the  patriarchal  family  is  a  result  of  nomadic 
life,  and  the  latter  depends  on  cUmate  as  one  of  its  essential 
elements.  The  cool,  temperate  climates  give  rise  to  homes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  while  arctic  climates  cause  the 
association  of  a  larger  number  of  jieople  of  different  families, 
giving  occasion  to  communal  houses.  The  prevailing  winds 
■  and  great  ocean  currents  have  given  direction  to  conquest, 
commerce,  and  discovery.  Commorlore  JMaury's  study  of 
the  climate  of  the  ocean  surface  enalded  him  to  improve  the 
courses  for  shi|is  between  frequented  ports,  and  gave  these 
an  economy  of  time  in  each  voyage.  Climate  also  deter- 
mines the  character  of  dwellings,  which,  beginning  in  the 
tropics  with  open,  flimsy,  single-storied  stnictures,  gradually 
expand  with  increase  of  latitude  until  the  enormous  "sky- 
scraper''is  reached,  inclosing  in  its  walls  a  whole  village, 
and  made  compact  for  economy  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
access,  as  well  as  economy  of  ground  rent.  With  greater 
increase  of  latitude  the  dwellings  dwindle,  until  far  above 
the  Arctic  circle  the  final  form  is  found  in  a  low.  tight,  solid, 
hemispherical  shell  of  ice,  approached  on  hands  and  knees 
through  a  long,  low.  winding,  covered  passage.  Architecture 
and  other  branches  of  engineering  are  especially  dependent 
on  climate  for  the  varied  forms  their  structures  take. 

Through  the  channels  already  mentioned  climate  affects 
the  mind  and  soul  indirectly,  but  it  also  has  direct  influences 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  myths  of  the  cliildhood  of 
races  often  admit  of  purely  climatic  interpretations.  What 
may  be  called  atmospheric  effects,  including  both  climate 
and  weather,  comprise  a  large  part  of  folk-lore,  and  pervade 
poetry,  especially  the  poetry  of  races  in  their  youth,  as  the 
]'fdas,  the  Iliad,  the  Kcdewahi.  and  the  Sliah-nameh.  The 
effect  of  climate  on  the  disposition  is  familiar  over  the  most 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  contrast  between  the 
more  serious,  laborious,  and  determined  northerners  and 
the  more  genial,  leisure-loving,  and  diplomatic  southerners. 
Whether  we  coinjiare  Scotch  and  English,  Briton  and  Gas- 
con. Catalonian  and  Andalusian,  Lombard  and  Sicilian,  and 
North  and  South  German,  Russian,  or  Chinese,  the  contra.st 
always  exists  in  popular  estimation,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
lacking  in  the  U.  S.,  though  heredity,  slavery,  the  civil  war, 
and  migrations  of  northerners  southward  have  masked  it. 
And  tliis  contrast  in  disposition  carries  with  it  differences 
in  character  and  moral  force.  The  greater  labor  in  higher 
latitudes  necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and  to  obtaining 
comforts,  and  due  to  the  stronger  contrast  of  the  seasons, 
brings  witli  it  a  stronger  will,  a  more  powerful  frame,  and  a 
greater  capacity  to  endure  severe  privations:  causes  money 
and  power  to  "aecuinulate  in  the  hands  of  the  northerners, 
and  these  cause  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  laborious 
climates  yield  men  of  the  leisure  necessary  for  a  distinctly 
intellectual  and  artistic  class.  The  conquering  races  have 
usually  come  from  the  north.  From  the  southward  migra- 
tion of  the  early  Aryan  stock,  wave  after  wave  of  northern 
peoples  have  swept  "over  the  lower  latitudes,  until  the  last 
wave  has  swept  past  the  equator  and  fairly  taken  possession 
of  the  entire  southern  hemisphere. 

6.  While  climate,  as  already  pointed  out,  h.is  had  perhaps 
a  formative  influence  in  the  lapse  of  ages  on  man's  physical 
frame,  its  iiiunediate  and  direct  effects  are  of  quite  suljordi- 
nate  importance.  The  black,  yellow,  copper-colored,  and 
white  skins,  with  the  other  differences  which  go  with  them, 
are  rather  racial  characters  than  clinuitic  variations.  The 
Negro  was  the  same  in  ancient  Egyjitian  times  as  now.  and 
he  holds  his  characters  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  Liberia  to  Australia,  and  from  Canada  to  Bra- 
zil. Ailjoining  tribes  offer  far  greater  ditt'erences  than  those 
due  to  transportation  to  America  and  two  ccnturi"s  of  resi- 
dence there.  iMigration  to  hotter  climates  indiu'cs  languor 
and  lack  of  eiu>rgy,  as  when  the  Vandals  settled  in  what  is 
now  Tunis,  and  exposure  gives  a  tronze  to  the  skin  which 
may  become  hereditary ;  but  these  never  change  the  white 
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man  into  the  Xt-gro.  nor  does  residence  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada  perform  the  reverse.  In  tlie  adaptation 
of  all  the  functions  to  cliinatic-  conditions  certain  minor 
characters  are  induced  wliicli  may  he  reailily  oliscrved.  For 
instance,  the  tropical  diet  includes  littK-  fat,  the  Arctic  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  fat.  Mountaiueei-s  are  more  roliust 
and  hardy  and  less  sensitive  to  chanftes  of  temperature  than 
dwellers  on  the  plains.  For  residents  of  arid  regions  the 
skin  t)econies  tilled  with  fine  wrinkles,  the  voice  is  sharp- 
ened, the  nervous  system  is  affected  by  the  constant  slinm- 
lus  on  the  skin,  and  they  are  more  irritable  and  alert ;  while 
for  residents  in  wet  regions  the  skin  is  smooth,  the  voice 
is  softened,  the  nerves  are  less  stimulated,  and  they  are  more 
cven-tem|jered  but  more  lymphatic.  Tlicse  characteristics 
are  not  very  deep-seated,  and  tend  to  reversal  on  change  of 
climate.  Man  has  graduidly  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
direct  influence  of  climate. 

7,  The  reverse  problem  of  man's  influence  on  climate  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  no  generally  accepted  conclusions 
have  been  reacheii.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  nuin's  irilluence 
in  a  small  degree  and  to  a  very  local  extent,  but  to  such 
questions  as  these,  "Has  the  climate  of  Palestine  changed 
greatly  in  3,000  years,  and  is  this  change  due  to  man  f  "  very 
liiviTs'e  answers  are  given  bv  serious  students  of  the  subject. 
It  may  be  safely  admitted  tliat  to  a  small  degree  and  close 
to  the  earth's  surface  such  human  ojierations  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields,  the  clearing  of  forests,  the  dniimige  of 
marshes,  and  the  conservation  of  natural  waters  may  elfect 
climatic  changes;  but  we  must  also  ailmit  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  operations  and  changes  of  the  atmosphere 
his  pigmy  efforts  are  without  appreciable  etrect.  The  best 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  that  by  (i.  P.  Marsh,  in  his  J/«« 
and  yalure.  afterward  revised  and  issued  under  the  title  of 
The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Huiiinii  Action. 

Climate  and  Oilier  Forms  nf  Life. — The  relations  of  ani- 
n\Hls  and  plants  to  cliunite  form  a  topic  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  theories  of  evolution  and  in  agriculture,  but  it 
IS  too  extensive  a  subject  to  treat  in  full,  A  few  of  the  sali- 
ent facts  will  be  pointed  out. 

Animals  are  more  independent  of  climate  than  plants,  be- 
cause the  former  are  generally  capable  of  locomotion,  while 
plants  can  not  escape  from  unfavorable  conilitimis  which 
may  surround  them.  Thi'  amount  of  tolerance  of  climatic 
change  bv  aninuils  decrea.ses  on  tlie  whole  with  decrease  of 
rank,  as  lias  already  been  fouml  to  be  the  case  with  man. 
The  medium  also  plays  an  important  part.  Fish  are  very 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
birds  and  insects  living  in  the  atmosphere  and  with  bodies 
more  completely  permeated  with  the  air  are  less  tolerant 
than  mammals  which  are  confined  to  the  surface.  Toler- 
ance is  also  a  matter  of  species.  Some  species  range  over 
enormous  regions,  while  others  are  confined  to  very  limited 
districts.  Thus  the  leopard  ranges  over  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  over  the  soutli  of  Asia  to  Riust  China  and  Borneo,  while 
a  certain  species  of  the  ibex  is  confined  to  the  Pyrenees. 
The  osprey  ranges  over  all  the  continents  southward  to  Bra- 
zil and  Tasmania,  while  a  beautiful  sunbird  is  limited  to  the 
warmer  part  of  the  vallev  of  the  Jordan,  and  a  species  of 
hnnnning-l>ird  is  confined  to  the  wooded  crater  of  Chiricpii, 
ill  Veragua.  Itange  of  species,  however,  depends  on  many 
other  conditions  as  well  as  on  the  present  clinnite.  Thus 
Madagascar  and  adjacent  Africa  ditler  in  their  fauna,  while 
Bali  and  Lombok.  only  iH  miles  apart  at  their  nearest  parts, 
have  very  different  bird  faunas.  Pioliably  a  more  powerful 
controller  than  climate  in  the  dislrilintion  for  species  is  the 
competition  with  other  forms  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Of  very  great  interest  are  the  means  provided  aniimUs  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual  ami  the  preservation  of  the 
sj)ecies  against  injurious  climatic  ctTect.  Protection  from 
the  rigors  of  winter  is  afforded  by  a  suspension  of  vital 
activity  called  hil)ernation  for  species  varying  in  size  from 
the  alligator  to  the  house-fly,  and  in  rank  from  the  bear 
downward.  The  covering  of  the  warm-blooded  animals, 
hair,  wool,  feathers,  serves  as  protection  from  extremes  of 
temperature  and  sudden  changes.  The  hairs  and  fealhel"s 
are  al.so  directed  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  haliitual  position 
of  rest  on  the  part  of  the  animal  they  will  shed  rain,  and 
in  some  ca.ses  this  capacity  is  increased  by  a  plentifid  sup- 
I)ly  of  oil.  In  many  species  there  is  an  adaptatioti  in  the 
liairy  covering  to  tiie  season ;  the  hair  thins  out  in  warm 
weather  lo  thicken  again  in  cold. 

Many  of  the  instincts  of  animals  have  reference  to  pro- 
tection against  cliunite.     The  almost  universiil  migration  of 
birds  with  the  seasons  consists  in  a  motion  toward  the 
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tropics  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  a  return  to  their  old 
haunts  with  the  approach  of  summer.  The  migrations  of 
locusts  are  of  different  character.  b\il  they  are  sea.sonal  in 
their  time  of  occurrence,  and  therefore  climatic  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  habits  of  animals  are  also  largely  con- 
trolled by  climate.  Xuracrous  species  lay  up  during  the 
favorable  seasons  stores  of  food  which  can  be  used  in  un- 
favorable ones.  When  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  hot, 
animals  renniin  generally  under  cover  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  and  become  more  or  less  noetm-nal.  Death  Val- 
ley of  California  has  a  considerable  fauna,  but  it  is  so  com- 
pletely nocturnal  that  an  elaborate  exploration  was  required 
to  discover  it.  Tropical  forests  are  very  silent  early  in  the 
afternoon,  but  they  become  very  vocal  in  the  early  evening 
and  at  night  with  the  cries  of  animals  of  all  degrees. 

Most  animals  are  cajiable  of  flourishing  under  a  much 
greater  range  of  the  cbmatic  elements  than  that  found  in 
their  habitats.  Parrots  will  live  and  multiply  in  the  Kng- 
lish  climate  without  protection,  jis  has  been  proven  in  Xor- 
folk.  That  they  do  not  take  possession  of  the  wooils  is  due 
to  the  competition  of  other  animals  rather  than  to  (dimate. 
Many  tropical  birds  live  in  apparent  comfort  in  open  avia- 
ries in  temperate  regions  even  when  the  tem])erature  falls  to 
zero  or  below.  The  horse  and  domestic  fowl,  both  natives 
of  very  warm  climates,  flourish  with  little  protection  over 
almost  the  entire  habited  parts  of  the  globe.  There  are, 
however,  some  interesting  cases  of  lack  of  tolerance  of  cli- 
nmtic  change.  The  yak  of  Tibet  thrives  in  .some  piu'ts  of 
Knropc,  but  can  not  endure  the  plains  of  India.  The  New- 
foundland dog  will  not  live  in  India.  Insects  are  often 
confined  within  narrow  limits  of  temperature,  and  snakes, 
common  in  the  tropics,  decrease  rapiiily  with  increase  of 
latitude,  disappearing  in  lat.  (i3  .  With  clinuite  certain 
changes  often  take  place  in  the  aninud.  In  Angora  dogs 
and  cats  have  fine  fleecy  hair.  Sheeii  transjiorted  from  tem- 
perate climes  to  the  West  Indies  inidergo  a  change  in  the 
character  of  their  wool,  but  it  takes  three  generations  to 
complete  it.  English  oysters  transported  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean alter  their  mode  of  growth,  and  form  pi'ominent 
diverging  rays  like  those  on  the  shells  of  oysters  native  to 
that  sea.  Geese  transported  to  Bogota  were  at  first  quite 
infertile,  but  by  degrees  improved,  until  at  the  eiul  of  twenty 
years  the  prociuct  in  eggs  was  as  large  as  in  the  home  cli- 
mate. It  is  also  found  that  in  introilucing  domestic  ani- 
nuils or  plants  into  new  climates  it  is  well  to  make  an  inter- 
mediate station  of  acclimatization.  Shee|)  bred  at  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  do  much  better  in  India  than  those  brought 
directlv  from  Great  Britain. 

In  tlie  case  of  plants  the  relations  to  climate  are  still 
closer.  The  range  of  species  tlirough  climate,  the  widely 
differing  tolerance  of  ditTerent  species,  the  appliances  for 
protection  against  climate,  the  subservience  of  plant-life  to 
the  seasons,  and  the  phenomena  of  acclimatization,  are  of 
the  same  character  qualitatively  in  i)lants  and  animals,  but 
more  marked  in  quantity  in  the  plants. 

The  relations  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  plant-lite 
to  the  seasons,  the  advent  of  birds,  their  nesting,  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  young,  and  the  departure  toward  the  tropics,  the 
sprouting  of  the  herbs  or  appearance  of  leaves  on  the  tree, 
t  lie  flowering  and  fruiting,  form  a  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  grouped  together  under  the  name  oi phenology.  The  phe- 
nology of  plants  has  been  an  especial  object  of  study,  and 
the  proldem  to  solve  can  be  stated  as  follows:  To  express  in 
a  simple  mathematical  form  the  relations  of  tem]ieratiire  to 
the  different  stages  of  plant-growth.  The  initial  tempera- 
ture— that  at  which  vegetable  life  begins  to  stir  after  the 
wintfr  sleej),  the  buds  to  sprout,  and  seeds  to  germinate — is 
generally  put  at  6  C„  or  43°  F,  The  relations  to  lempera- 
liire  of  the  stages  following  this  have  been  variously  ex- 
i)re-ssed,  but  none  of  the  methods  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  method  most  employed  is  that  of  ai-ciimiilation  of  tem- 
peratures after  sprouting — that  is,  the  surpluses  to  tempera- 
lures  over  some  selected  one  are  ailded  up.  The  selected 
temperature  may  be  the  initial  aliove  mentioned  or  may  be 
the  mean  temperatures  for  the  days  observed.  The  latter 
is  used  to  give  some  idea  as  to  whether  crops  arc  advanced 
beyond  or  retarded  behind  their  usual  state  at  the  date  cm- 
|)loye<l.  The  temperature  at  which  the  plant  does  its  best 
IS  called  the  optimum,  and  this  dilfei-s  for  different  species, 
Jlany  studies  of  the  advance  of  flowering,  leafing,  or  other 
stages  of  plant  advancement  have  been  made  in  Europe  and 
charted,  with  a  long  series  of  interesting  and  valnalile  con- 
clusions; but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  phenology 
observation  is  far  ahead  of  theory. 
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The  prevailing  winds  play  an  important  part  in  the  dis- 
persal of  plants  by  the  transportation  of  the  entire  plant 
or  of  the  seeds.  Myriads  of  minute  organisms,  mostly  low 
forms  of  ))hint-lil'e.  are  trans|)orled  bodily  in  this  way. 
More  than  300  species  of  diatoms  have  been  found  in  depos- 
its left  by  dust-storms.  In  some  cases  the  plant  is  trans- 
ported as  a  whole  even  when  of  large  size.  The  tumble- 
weeds  of  the  Western  plains  of  the  U.  S.,  when  mature, 
loosen  their  hold  on  the  earth  and  are  carried  forward  by 
the  wind  in  a  compact  ball,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  scat- 
tering their  seeds  as  they  roll.  They  continue  their  journey 
to  great  distances,  until  they  finally  come  to  rest  against  a 
rock  or  in  a  ravine  or  sti-eam.  The  so-called  Russian  thistle, 
recently  introduced  into  the  Dakotas,  makes  a  new  form  of 
tuml)le-weed,  and  is  spreading  eastward  with  considerable 
speed ;  but,  if  not  sooner  rooted  out.  it  will  bo  stopped  by 
the  line  of  forests  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Red  river. 
More  often  than  the  plant  as  a  whole,  the  seeds  are  made 
witli  reference  to  easy  transportation  by  the  winds ;  and 
nature  takes  many  methods  to  effect  this.  One  of  the  most 
effective  is  that  employed  in  the  thistle,  and  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  is  that  of  the  common  dandelion. 

Plants  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  climatic  element 
called  humidity.  Vegetable  life  of  all  grades  attains  its 
greatest  development,  other  things  being  equal,  where  the 
humidity  is  greatest.  The  tropical  forests  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Amazon,  of  the  upper  Congo,  and  of  tlie  Brahmaputra, 
are  in  regions  of  great  humidity ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  American  continent,  in  Alaska  and  Chili,  the  heavy 
rainfall  in  liigli  latitudes  pushes  the  region  of  great  forests 
into  high  latitudes,  well  toward  the  polar  circles.  On  the 
other  liand,  in  arid  regions  plant-growth  is  usually  small 
and  the  number  of  forms  limited,  while  at  the  sarbe  time 
these  forms  take  on  special  and  remarkable  shapes,  and  as- 
sume a  series  of  surface  structures  of  defensive  order  to  a 
degree  not  found  elsewliere.  The  yucca,  the  century-plant 
or  maguey,  the  cactuses  of  unique  form  and  clothing,  are 
typical  of  American  arid  or  semi-arid  plants,  while  plants 
of  otlier  families,  Ijut  similar  in  form  and  surface,  take  their 
place  in  other  arid  regions.  The  plants  of  arid  regions  are 
usually  hairy,  woolly,  thorny,  spiny,  or  covered  by  fine 
prickles,  primarily  a  protection  against  enemies,  but  in- 
directly climatic.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  in- 
numerable spines  and  prickles  of  tlie  cactuses  also  play 
some  part  in  protecting  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
through  the  diffractive  phenomena  occurring  about  slender 
bodies. 

The  mutual  influences  of  forests  and  climate  have  been 
much  discussed.  The  interior  of  the  forest  is  undoubtedly 
cooler  and  its  climate  milder:  the  relative  humidity  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  therein  and  the  moisture  is  conserved ; 
the  evaporation  is  decreased  both  by  the  forest  and  by  its 
litter  :  the  ground  underneath  is  kept  more  moist  and 
springs  therein  are  conserved  :  the  outflow  of  water  is  made 
more  regular  ami  the  snow  within  is  more  slowly  melted, 
thus  preventing  dangerous  floods;  moreover,  the  roots  hold 
the  soil  together,  thus  preventing  it  from  being  carried 
down  mountain-slopes  and  overwhelming  the  cultivable 
fields  below.  These  are  all  conclusions  which  are  generally 
accepted.  Forests  also  serve  as  wind-breaks  for  open 
regions  about  or  within  them ;  but  that  they  increase  the 
fall  of  rain  over  their  area,  or  the  intensity  or  frequency  of 
rainfall,  or  in  any  way  guide,  attract,  or  repel  local  storms, 
are  conclusions  not  yet  universally  received  by  competent 
judges.  A  strong  ease  can  be  made  out  for  each  one,  Jjut  it 
IS  not  yet  in  any  one  strong  enough  to  carry  the  matter 
into  the  region  of  certainty. 

Climate  in  Pliysiocjnip/ii/. — Pliysiography  is  a  description 
of  the  earth's  surface,  with  an  accoinit  of  the  causes  which 
j)roduced  Ihe  structures  found  on  it.  Among  these  causes 
are  to  be  found  the  elements  of  climate  in  varying  degree. 
Temperature  appears  in  the  freezing  and  tliawing  of  stand- 
ing and  flowing  waters,  in  permanent  snow  and  ice,  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  tlie  paleocrystic  sea  and  to  glaciers,  in  the 
ocean  currents  an<l  in  the  weathering  of  rocks  and  soils. 
The  wind  is  important  in  consideration  of  loess  and  of 
.waves.  Humidity  determines  the  occurrence  of  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions,  while  on  [jreciiiilalion  depend  the  multi- 
ple problems  of  erosion  by  water,  the  balance  of  seas  and 
lakes,  the  fluctuations  of  rivers,  and  the  occurrence  ot 
floods.  All  these  clinuilic  elements  appear  as  causes  in 
jihysiography.  They  interact  in  such  a  way  tliat  each  en- 
forces the  work  of  the  othi-rs.  Their  work  has  been  going 
on  throughout  the  history  of   the  globe,  and  to  them  is 


largely  due  the  sculpture  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  oper- 
ations of  heating  aiid  freezing,  wetting  and  drying,  weather- 
ing and  erosion,  have  not  only  gone  on  formerly  •,  they  are 
still  going  on,  though  the  rate  of  change  may  be  ranch  less 
tlian  formerly. 
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Climate,  in  relation  to  medicine: 

I.  Climate  a  Cause  of  Disease. — A  study  of  vital  statistics 
shows  that  many  affections  are  directly  caused  by  the  un- 
favorable influences  of  the  various  elements  of  climate  upon 
the  human  organism.  While  man  is  not  alone  in  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  these  changes,  his  higher  organization  has 
made  it  possible  to  differentiate  more  closely  in  his  case 
whatever  alterations  occur.  The  unfavorable  effect  of  in- 
creased or  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness  and  alterations  in  the  quality 
of  the  air,  is  most  cons])icuous  in  affections  of  the  lungs  and 
air-passages.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  phthisis.  Phthi- 
sis or  consumpticui  differs  widely  in  its  degree  of  prevalence 
throughout  the  world,  among  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  the  L^.  S.,  in  coiintii's  in  the  same  State,  and  even  in 
the  several  wards  of  a  city.  In  Europe  it  attains  its  greatest 
prevalence  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  The  Aus- 
trian mortality  from  [jhthisis,  1882-86,  was  13-26  per  cent,  of 
total  deaths,  or  3,s:39  per  million  inhabitants.  In  the  V.  S. 
the  r.ate  in  1880  was  12  per  cent,  of  total  deaths,  or  L472  per 
million  inhabitants,  ranging  from  20  per  cent,  in  Verinont 
to  2  per  cent,  in  New  Mexico.  The  climate  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  States  is  es)iecially  nnfavoralile  for  persons 
wlio  contract  tuberculosis;  the  influence  of  cold,  assochated 
with  dampness  of  the  air  and  soil,  and  the  changeable  meteor- 
ological conditions  due  to  tlu^  frecjuent  passage  of  storm- 
centers  down  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  coud)ine  to 
render  pulmonary  disease  in  this  portion  of  the  U.  S.  e.x- 
ceedingly  common.     The  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
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ami  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  slope  share,  al- 
though to  a  less  extent,  the  same  atMiosj)heric  humidity 
ami  cloudeii  skies,  and  yield  a  death-rate  from  phthisis  far 
in  excess  of  what  is  experienced  in  the  interior  Western 
plains  and  plateaus,  where  dryness  of  air  and  soil  and  an 
enormous  pre|)onderance  of  sunshine  over  cloud  are  hostile 
to  the  development  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  distinctly  cold- 
weather  diseases.  The  areas  of  greatest  prevalence  of  pneu- 
monia in  the  L'.  S.  are  Northwestern  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sa-s,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  the  western  portions  of  Col- 
orado and  the  Dakotas.  Although  altitude  does  not  appear 
to  l)e  a  factor  in  the  production  of  pneumonia,  the  seasonal 
relations  of  the  disease  are  well  recognized,  for  it  is  four  times 
as  frequent  in  JIarch  and  April  as  in  July  and  August. 
Long-continued  cold  raises  the  mortality  from  pneumonia 
and  broncliitis  more  than  lower  temperature  lasting  a 
shorter  time.  The  dense,  smoky  fog  occurring  in  Kngland 
in  conjunction  with  severe  cold  is  invariably  followed  by 
iiuTcased  mortality  from  these  affections.  Diphtheria  and 
croup,  iiathologiciilly  identical,  prevail  more  in  rural  dis- 
tricts than  in  cities,  and  are  more  strongly  influenced  by 
local  clinuitic  causes,  such  as  soil-moisture  due  to  imperfect 
drainage,  than  by  general  climatic  conditions.  Scarlet  fever, 
puerperal  fever,  erysipela-s,  and  cardiac  rhctimatism  cxliibit  a 
striking  uniformity  with  respect  to  .sci-sonal  relations.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  years  of  scanty  rainfall  in  Eng- 
land have  been  coincident  with  or  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  these  diseases,  while  excess  of  rain 
corresponds  with  the  periods  of  greatest  immunity.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the 
di(Tu'<ion  of  alfeclions  of  this  class.  During  rainfall  the 
flnatiiig  matter  in  the  air  is  beaten  to  the  earth,  and  there 
retained  until  the  surface  dries;  it  is  then  widely  dissemi- 
nated by  the  currents  of  the  air. 

Diarrhtca  and  dysentery  prevail  in  hot  weather.  Twelve 
times  as  many  deaths  occur  from  these  diseases  during  July 
or  August  as  in  February.  Cold  and  wet  summers  check 
tlie  prevalence  of  these  diseases.  Dysentery  is  not  a  disease 
whicli  is  caused  by  lieat  alone,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
communicable  zymotic  disease  which  thrives  best  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  organisms  of  which  seem  dependent  upon 
priilongeil  high  tetuperatures  for  tiieir  activity. 

Malarial  fever  is  a  distinctly  climatic  disea.se.  It  prevails 
in  its  characteristic  forms  at  low  altitudes  and  in  hot  cli- 
nuites.  Wherever  the  requisite  conditions  of  water,  heat, 
and  vegetation  are  found  in  connection  with  the  soil  con- 
taining the  organisms,  malarial  disease  is  ^lossible  of  de- 
viliipment.  The  entire  coast -line  of  the  (lult  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  presents  these  favorable  conditions,  and 
more  virulent  types  of  malarial  disease  are  here  met  with 
than  in  any  other  portions  of  America.  While  a  disea.se 
[irimarily  of  low  altitude,  it  is  believed  to  be  identified  in  a 
modified  form  with  an  affection  met  with  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  tlie  Western  U.  S.  termed  "  mountain  fever."' 
TliiTc  is  from  year  to  year  a  wide  variation  in  the  preva- 
li'iice  of  malarial  disease  at  any  given  place. 

Yellow  fever,  Chagrcs  fever,  jungle  fever,  and  allied  fevers 
•  M-iginale  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  may  be  imported  into  tcin- 
pirate  climates.  The  occurrence  of  frost  invariably  ter- 
minates an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever. 

.VITections  of  the  nervous  system  are  frequently  aggra- 
vaterl  by  climatic  agencies.  Pain  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
upon  the  approai-li  of  storms;  neuralgic  attacks  are  thus  seen 
to  liear  a  close  and  direct  relationship  to  storm-tracks.  Ex- 
cessive cold  and  wind  provoke  pain,  .\ttacks  of  chorea  arc 
far  more  prone  to  occur  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other  sea- 
sons, and  the  frequency  of  attacks  is  directly  related  to  the 
I)assage  of  storm-centers.  Infantile  paralysis  usually  origi- 
nates during  liot  weather.  Apoplexy  does  not  appear  to  bear 
any  relation  to  temperature.  Tetanus  in  the  new-born,  now 
demonstrated  to  be  dependent  on  a  bacillus,  is  common  on 
the  Soul  h  .\tlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  the  West  India  islands, 
and  in  the  northern  seaports  of  South  America. 

Hepatic  disorders  are  common  in  hot  countries,  abscess 
of  the  liver  frequently  causing  death  in  Europeans  who 
visit  India  and  fail  to  adopt  the  simplicity  of  life,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  food  and  drink,  demanded  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  are  decidedly  influenced 
by  ihauges  of  altitude.  In" persons  with  valvular  disciuse  or 
dihitatiou  of  the  heart  and  in  all  cases  of  atheroma,  espe- 
cially in  the  aged,  removal  to  an  elevation  is  attended  with 
danger  directly  proportionul  to  the  degree  of  altitude  at- 


tained. On  the  other  hand,  serious  results  attend  subjec- 
tion to  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  Those  who  work  in 
caissons  are  liable  to  a  form  of  paralysis  attendant  upon  a 
too  rajiid  transition  from  an  artificial  climate  of  high  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  that  of  the  .sca-h.^vel. 

II.  Climuli'  Facoring  Recovery  from  Disease. — For  at 
least  2,000  years  the  value  of  change  of  climate  has  been 
recognized  in  the  treatment  of  ilisease.  The  Romans  sent 
patients  with  ulcerated  lungs  to  Libya. and  we  are  informed 
that  by  breathing  the  balsamic  eflluvia  of  the  pines  with 
which  the  country  abounded  they  were  .said  to  have  lived 
many  years  freed  from  their  complaints.  Change  of  climate 
has  a  "powerful  effect  on  both  mind  and  body ;  in  drawing 
inferences  as  to  effect  of  a  certain  climate  in  a  particular 
case,  all  the  associated  conditions,  sucli  as  change  of  scene, 
diet,  and  personal  associates,  slmuld  be  given  their  respec- 
tive values.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  climate  in  the 
world  may  be  futile  if  suitable  food  and  shelter  and  attend- 
ance are  not  obtainable. 

The  principal  diseases  amenable  to  climatic  treatment  are 
phthisi.s,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  asthma,  hay  fever,  catarrhs, 
dyspepsia,  Bright's  disease,  melancholia,  hypochondria  and 
insomnia,  and  various  forms  of  nervous  fatigue,  as  well  as 
convalesi'cnce  from  many  acute  diseases. 

It  is  quite  as  desirable  to  seek  a  climate  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  as  for  its  cure.  For  consumptives  the 
best  climate  is  that  which  combines  dryness,  warmth,  and 
the  greatest  proportion  of  clear  days.  Local  conditions, 
such  as  a  sandy  soil  and  an  atmosphere  purified  by  passing 
over  surrounding  tracts  of  evergreen  forests,  may  compen- 
sate to  some  extent  for  the  lack  of  either  of  these  character- 
istics. It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  locality  should 
possess  a  high  altitude,  nor,  on  the  other  han<l,  need  the  cli- 
mate be  an  entirely  equable  one.  Great  diurnal  and  annual 
ranges  of  temperature  are  found  in  the  larger  number  of 
places  where  experience  shows  that  phthisis  is  least  preva- 
lent and  least  likely  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  climates  best  suited  to  consumptives  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  are  those  of  Algiers,  Jlorocco,  and  Egypt,  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  and  the  table-land  of  Persia.  In  the 
western  hemisphere  the  best  regions  are  those  adjacent  to  the 
Rocky  Jloiintains  in  the  north  and  to  the  Andes  in  the  south. 
As  a  rule,  the  climate  exercises  a  more  controlling  influence 
in  passing  in  a  southern  direction.  In  the  V.  .S.  favorable 
locations  may  be  found  in  ^lontana.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado.  Southern  California,  .\rizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  The  last  four  of  these  furnish  by  far  the  best  ac- 
commodations for  invalids,  and  enjoy  a  wide  reputation  as 
health  resorts.  The  Adirondack  .Mountains  in  New  York 
and  the  mountains  of  Western  Xortli  Carolina  attract  many 
by  reason  of  their  advantages  for  consumptives.  Althougt 
the  rainfall  and  humidity  are  greater  than  on  the  western 
plains  and  plateaus,  much  can  be  accomjilished  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis  toward  arresting  and  even  curing  the  dis- 
ease. The  necessity  i>f  supervision  and  protection  of 
patients  from  the  indiscretions  due  to  changes  of  weather, 
renders  it  |)ossible  to  obtain  much  better  results  in  sanato- 
riums  than  outside  of  them.  To  get  the  best  influences  of 
climate  the  open-air  method  of  treatment,  by  which  patients 
are  graduallv  accustomed  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  out  of  doors,  should  be  adopted.  I5y  means  of  suitable 
shelter  and  clothing  this  may  be  carried  out  despite  inclem- 
ent weather.     Sec  CoNsfMl>TiON. 

In  Colorado  and  Southern  California,  and  in  the  high  ta- 
ble-land of  Jlexico,  changes  of  weather  do  not  occur  with 
such  frequency  as  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  out-of-door 
life  is  more  readily  enjoyed.  The  lofty  plains  of  Honduras, 
.San  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  share  witli  the  table-land  of 
Mexico  a  climate  especially  favorable  for  consumptives.  The 
disea.se  is  sai<l  to  lie  almost  unknown  in  Bogotii;  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia. 

Insular  climates  and  sea-vovages  do  not  yield  such  grati- 
fying results  as  those  obtained  in  inland  climates. 

Bronchitis,  especially  if  asscx-iated  with  much  irritability 
of  the  air-passages,  is  usually  relieved  by  moist  coast  cli- 
mates. The  dry  Western  plains  are  fretpiently  rendered  un- 
favoralili'  by  reason  of  violent  storms  of  fine  dust,  often  of 
an  alkaline  nature,  filling  the  air  and  exciting  great  irrita- 
bility of  mucous  surfaces.  For  this  reason  catarrhal  alTec- 
tions  are  common  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
Laryngitis  for  the  same  reasons  requires  a  sedative,  moist 
climate. 

Asthma,  not  dependent  on  cardiac  disease,  is  usually  re- 
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lieved  by  residence  at  an  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet. 
Hay  fever  is  likewise  avoided  by  elevated  cliinates  in  which 
vegetation  is  scarce.  Jlany  find  relief  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, portions  of  the  White  Mountain.?,  or  at  the  sea-level 
in  those  islands  lying  near  the  coast,  yet  distant  sufficiently 
to  be  free  from  the  offending  vegetable  jiroducts. 

Gout  and  chronic  rheumatism  require  a  mild,  equable 
climate,  free  from  dampness.  The  sand  hills  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  (ieorgia,  the  dryer  portion  of  interior  Florida, 
and  San  Diego  in  Southern  California,  present  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  cases  of 
nervous  dyspepsia,  are  frequently  much  benefited  by 
change  of  climate.  Warm,  mild  climates  are  to  be  chosen  ; 
cold  and  damp  are  particularly  injurious  to  dyspeptics, 
aggravating  their  liability  to  cold  hands  and  feet. 

Warm,  equable  climates  are  also  the  most  favorable  for 
relieving  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Exposure  to 
wet  and  cold,  and  climates  where  rapid  changes  occur,  lead 
to  the  production  of  this  class  of  diseases.  Warm  seashores, 
such  as  those  of  Southern  California,  are  advantageous. 

For  cases  of  insomnia,  melancholia,  and  hypochondria,  a 
change  of  climate  may  be  of  advantage.  Insomnia  usually 
vanishes  upon  going  to  the  seashore,  but  often  proves  trou- 
blesome for  a  while  in  those  who  remove  to  a  high  altitude. 
Degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  usually  un- 
favorably influenced  by  a  high  altitude.  Hypochondriacs 
are  often  benefited  by  travel.  Camp  life  sometimes  yields 
good  results,  especially  in  despondency  the  result  of  business 
anxiety.  Guy  Hinsdale. 

CHmatography  and  Climatology:  See  Climate. 

Climax  [from  Gr.  K\r/ia|,  ladder] :  a  figure  by  which  sev- 
eral propositions  or  several  objects  are  presented  in  such  an 
order  that  the  proposition  or  object  adapted  to  produce  the 
least  impression  shall  strike  the  mind  first,  and  the  others 
rise  by  successive  gradations  of  impressiveness.  A  sentence 
in  which  the  order  is  reversed  is  called  an  anti-climax. 

Climbers  (in  ornithology) :  See  Scansores. 

Climbing  Fern  (Lygndium  palmatimi) :  a  rare  species  of 
fern  of  the  family  Schizieacew;  remarkable  for  its  habit  of 
climbing  or  twining  upon  shrubs  and  weeds.  It  occurs  in 
the  U.  S.  from  Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  Kentucky 
and  Florida. 

Climbing-perch :  See  Anabantid.e. 

Climbing  Plants,  or  Climbers:  those  plants  which  sup- 
port themselves  upon  rocks,  walls,  buildings,  other  plants, 
etc.  They  have  weak  stems  which  are  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  their  foliage  and  fruit,  and  they  trail  upon  the 
ground  unless  they  find  some  su|iport.  They  use  various 
devices.  Thus  the  morning-glory  twines  its  stems  tightly 
around  suitable  objects;  the  ivy  sends  out  its  innumerable 
roots  from  its  stem,  and  these  insinuate  themselves  into  cracks 
and  crevices.  Tlie  vine  twines  certain  S|)ecial  branches  (ten- 
drils) about  the  twigs  of  other  plants,  the  clematis  uses  its 
leaf-stalks  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  jilants  again  use 
their  spiny  leaves  and  smaller  branches  for  lifting  themselves, 
the  spines  catching  upon  the  swaying  branches.  Darwin 
has  pointed  out  that  tlie  free  ends  of  many  climbing  plants, 
as  in  the  morning-glory,  are  continually  moving  about  with 
a  swaying  or  somewhat  circular  movement  (known  as  nuta- 
tion), until  they  strike  an  object  about  which  they  may  coil. 
See  PnvsioLociV,  Vegetable.  C.  E.  B. 

Clincli  River :  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  southwest  part 
of  Virginia;  (lows  southwestward,  and  enters  East  Tennes- 
see. Pursuing  the  same  general  direction  between  two 
ridges  called  Clinch  Mountain  and  Powell  Mountain,  it 
unites  with  the  Tennessee  river  at  Kingston.  The  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  about  300  miles. 

Clingman,  Thomas  Laxier:  U.  S.  Senator;  b.  in  Hunts- 
ville,  X.  C.  .Inly  27,  1812;  graduated  at  tlie  University  of 
N(jrth  Carolina  18::S2;  became  a  lawyer  and  settled  in  Ashe- 
ville,  X.  C. ;  served  in  botli  branches  of  the  Stale  Legisl.'i- 
turo;  was  sent  to  Congress  in  184;i,  and  six  times  re-elected  ; 
appointed  in  IS.'iS  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and 
was  elected  thereto  for  the  term  beginning  Mar.,  1861 ;  with- 
drew on  the  secession  of  his  State  and  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate service  as  colonel,  and  for  three  years  held  Ihe  raid;  of 
brigadier-general.  He  mejisured  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Black  Mounlains,  anil  it  was  called  Clingman's  I'cak  for 
him,  as  also  is  Cli.noman's  Dome  ((y.  c).  His  investigations 
made  known  the  existence  of  gems  and  rare  minerals,  as 
platinum,  corundum,  and  the  ruby,  in  North  Carolina;  pub- 


lished a  volume  of  speeches  and  Follies  of  the  Positive  Plii- 
losoj)liers(\ii\.\e\g\i,  18T8).    D.  at  Morgantoii,  N.C.,  Nov.  3, 1897. 

Clingman's  Dome  :  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C. ;  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  between  X'orth  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  It  rises  to  6,660  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the 
second  in  height  in  the  Appalachians.  It  was  named  after 
Thomas  L.  Clingman,  who  ascended  it  in  1858. 

Clinkstone:  See  Phoxolite. 

Clint,  Alfred:  landscape  and  marine  painter;  b.  in 
London,  1807;  pupil  of  his  father,  George  Clint,  portrait- 
painter  (1770-1854) ;  president  of  Society  of  British  Artists 
1869.  D.  Mar.  23,  1883.  His  father's  reputation  grew  out 
of  an  engraving  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  into  which 
he  introduced  portraits  of  the  Kemble  family,  and  after  this 
he  became  a  famous  delineator  of  actors  and  actresses. 
Some  of  his  work  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Clinton:  town  of  Huron  co.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  Buf- 
falo and  Goderich  Branch  of  Gr.  Tr.  Railway  :  13  miles  from 
Goderich  (for  location,  see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  4-B).  It  has 
a  collegiate  institute,  a  model  school,  and  churches  of  six 
denominations.  There  are  here  2  extensive  organ-factories, 
threshing-machine  factory,  tannery,  3  jilaning- factories,  flax- 
factory,  fanning-miU  factory,  large  flour-mill,  grain-elevator, 
3  carriage-factories,  2  salt  wells,  the  headquarters  for  the 
Canada  Salt  Association,  and  a  large  number  of  other  in- 
dustries. The  town  is  lighted  by  electricitv.  Pop.  (1881) 
2,606 ;  (1891)  2Ma.      Editor  of  "'Huron  News-Record." 

Clinton  :  city ;  capital  of  De  AVitt  co..  111.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  i-ef.  6-E) ;  on  111.  Cent,  R.  R. ;  23 
miles  S.  of  Bloomington.  There  are  here  6  churches,  2  pub- 
lic schools,  railroad  machine-shops,  electric  lights,  and  water- 
works. Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  Poji.  (1880)  2,- 
709  ;  (1890)  2,598 ;  (1893)  estimated,  3,000. 

Editor  of  "  Public." 

Clinton:  city;  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  la.  (for  location  of 
countv,  see  maji  of  Iowa,  ref.  .5-K) ;  on  Ch.  and  N.  W.,  the 
Ch.,  B.  and  Q..  the  Ch.,  B.  and  N.  B..  the  Ced.  Rap.  and  N., 
and  the  Ch.,  M.  and  St.  P.  K,  Rs.,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
river;  43  miles  above  Davenport,  and  138  miles  by  railroad 
W.  of  Chicago.  The  river  is  here  crossed  bv  an  iron  bridge 
which  is  alxiut  4,000  feet  long,  and  cost  1:600,000.  The  cars 
of  the  Ch.  and  N.  W.,  the  Ch.,  B.  and  Q.,  and  Ch.  B.,  and 
N.  R.  Rs.  pass  over  this  bridge.  Clinton  contains  the  repair- 
shops  of  the  railroad  company,  foundries,  sash  and  blind  fac- 
tories, a  paper-mill,  eight  sawmills,  etc.  Pop,  (1880)  9,052; 
(1890)  13,619;  (1895)  17,375.     Editor  of  "  Daily  Herald." 

Clinton :  city :  capital  of  Hickman  co.,  Ky.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  ref.  5-B) ;  on  111.  Cent.  R.  R. ; 
about  200  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Louisville.  The  city  has 
churches  of  four  denominations,  two  colleges  (Baj.itist  and 
Methodist),  creamery,  and  a  roller  flouring-mill.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region.  Pop. 
(1880)  ,506  ;  (1890)  1,347.  Publisher  of  '•  Democrat." 

Clinton:  capital  of  East  Feliciana  parish.  La.  (for  loca- 
tion of  parish,  see  map  of  Louisiana,  ref.  9-E) ;  33  miles  X. 
of  Baton  Rouge.  A  railway  25  miles  long  connects  it  with 
Port  Hudson  on  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  jiarish  ships  yearly 
30,000  bales  of  cotton.     Pop.  (1880)  1,129 ;  (1890)  974. 

Clinton:  town;  Worcester  co.,  Mass.  (for  location,  see 
map  of  Jlassachusetts,  ref.  3-F) ;  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Old  Col.  Div.  of  N.  Y.,  X.  H.  and  Hart.  Ry.,  and  on 
Nashua  river;  45  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Boston  and  16  miles 
N.  K.  of  Worcester.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams,  Brus- 
sels and  Wilton  carpets,  wire-cloth, machinery,  worsted  goods, 
etc.  The  Lancaster  mills  of  this  place  employ  about  1,500 
hanils,  operating  on  1,0.50  looms,  and  producing  annually 
nearly  7,000,000  yards  of  ginghams  and  plaids.  The  city 
has  a  free  librarv  of  17,000  volumes,  and  is  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity,   Po]).,  including  township  (1880)  8,039 ;  (1890)  10,434; 

(1895)  11,497.  PiDITOR  OF  "COUKANT." 

Clinton  :  city  ;  capital  of  Henry  co.,  Mo,  (for  location  of 
iMiuuly,  see  mui)  of  Missouri,  ref.  5-E) ;  on  the  Mo.,  Kan. 
an<l  '['ex.,  the  Kan.  Citv.  Os('.  and  So.,  and  the  Kan.  City, 
Fort  S.  and  M.  R.  Rs. ;  90  miles  S.  of  Kansas  City.  Clinton 
has  colleges  for  men  and  women,  excellent  pulilic  schools, 
polterics,  tile-l'actoi'ies,  iron-rolling  mill,  ilouring-mills, 
grain-elevators,  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  a  street  railway. 
Pop.  (I8.H0)  3,868:  (1890)  4,737;  (1893)  estimated,  with  sub- 
urbs, 6,000,  Editor  of  '•  Henry  County  Democrat." 

Clinton  :  village  :  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  4^H) ;  on  N.  Y.,  Out.  and  W, 
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R.  R. :  9  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Utica.  It  has  two  seminaries  for 
girls  anil  a  lar<;c  union  school  and  acaiieniy.  It  is  also  the 
seal  of  Ilaiiiilton  College.  In  the  vicinity  are  large  cjiiarries 
of  good  lnuldinir-stone.  There  are  also  various  niaiiufac-- 
Uuvs.     Pup.  U»!:*U)   1.2m;  (18!)U)   1.2t)!).  with  .suburbs,  2,.500. 

Editor  or  "CorRiEB." 

Clinton.  Ok  Witt:  statesman:  b.  in  Deer  Park.  Orange 
CO.,  X.  v..  .Mar.  2.  1769;  son  of  Gen.  James  Clinton,  and 
nephew  of  Gov.  George  Clinton.  His  mother's  name  was 
5Iary  tie  Witt.  Having  graduated  at  Columbia  College. 
Xew"  York,  in  1786.  he  studied  law,  and  became  in  1790  pri- 
vate secretary  to  his  uncle,  then  (iovernor  of  X'ew  York.  He 
was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  digiufied  manners,  in- 
clineil  to  reserve,  ami  ot  noble  personal  appearance.  He 
married  about  1790  Maria  Franklin,  of  Xew  \ork  city.  He 
iTitered  |)ublic  life  as  a  Republican  or  Anti-Federalist,  and 
w;is  elected  a  member  of  the  popular  house  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1797,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1798,  and 
soon  became  the  most  influential  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York.  In  1801  he  was  elected  a  .Senator  of  the 
U.  S.  Prof.  Renwiek  states  that  he  was  on  all  sides  looked 
up  to  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  rising  men  in  the  Union 
when  he  was  appointed  in  180:i,  by  the  Governor  and  coun- 
cil, mayor  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  which  office  he  held  by 
successive  reappointments  until  1814.  He  also  served  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Xew  York  for  two  years  (1811-13), 
and  was  one  ot  the  commi.ssioners  appointed  in  1810  to 
e.Kamine  and  survey  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie.  In  1813  he  wiis  nominated  for  the  presidency  of 
the  U.  S.  by  those  who  opposed  the  policy  of  President 
Ma<lison  regarding  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  re- 
crived  eighty-nine  electoral  voles,  cast  by  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  X'ew  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Xew  York, 
Xew  Jereey.  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  but  was  not  elected. 
His  course  and  policy  at  this  period  otl'ended  many  of  the 
Republicans,  and  appear  to  have  impaired  his  popularity  for 
a  time.  After  retiring  from  the  mayoralty,  idxnit  the  end  of 
1814,  he  held  no  public  office  for  some  years.  In  181.')  he 
Iramed  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  favoring 
I  he  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  early  in  1817  that  body 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  that  canal.  He 
was  elected  Governor  of  Xew  York  almost  unanimously  in 
1817.  In  1820  he  wius  re-elected  Governor  over  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins.  As  Governor  he  distinguished  himself  l>y  his 
liberal  patronage  of  science  and  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  people.  He  was  at  the  same  time  presi- 
dent ot  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners.  In  1822  he  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  He  was 
removed  from  the  position  of  canal  commissioner  in  1824,  and 
was  again  elected  Governor  by  a  large  majority  in  the  same 
year.  The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  182.'5,  and  its  open- 
ing was  celebrated  in  October  of  that  year,  when  Gov. 
Clinton  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  with  triumphal  demonstra- 
tions from  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  ot  Xew  York.  Ho  was  re- 
elected Governor  in  1826,  and  died  at  Albany  before  the  ex- 
jiiration  ot  his  term  of  office,  Feb.  11,  1828.  Sec  David 
llosack.  Mfiniiirof  DiiWitt  Clinton  (1829) ;  James  Kenwi<k, 
Life  of  I)i'  Witt' Clinton  (1840);  William  W.  Campbell, 
Life  of  Dt>  Witt  Clinton  (1849);  and  John  Bigelow,  in  Har- 
per's Mayazine  (1875).  J.  Jajies  R.  Croes. 

rUnton.  George:  fourth  Vice-President  ot  the  L^.  .S. ;  b. 

in  Liltli'  Britain.  Ulster  (now  in  Orange)  co.,  X'.  Y.,  July  26, 
17:t9;  son  of  Charles  (1690-1 77:i),  who  emigrated  from  County 
Longfuril.  Ireland,  to  the  American  colonies  in  1729.  and 
was  of  kin  to  Admiral  George  Clinton,  who  was  colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  Xew  York  1741-5:J,  to  whom  he  was  iixlebted  for 
his  introduction  into  political  life.  He  was  an  uncle  of  De 
Witt  Clinton.  He  |)racticed  law  in  his  youth,  and  was 
elected  in  177.T  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  he 
did  not  vole  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  consid- 
ering himself  without  authority  to  do  so.  It  was  adopted 
in  a  special  provincial  congress  July  8,  1770,  but  he  was 
absent  when  it  was  signed,  having  been  called  to  lake  coin- 
numd  of  a  brigade  of  militia.  In  1777  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  fii-st  State  constitution 
ot  Xew  York,  ami  with  his  brother  James  fruitlessly  de- 
fended Forts  Clinton  and  Jlontgonu-ry.  He  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Xew  York  in  1777,  and  contitmed  in  that  office, 
by  several  re-elections,  until  179.").  As  Governor  he  de- 
fended the  ^lohawk  v.illev  against  the  Indians  under  John- 
son and  Brant,  and  the  Hudson  vallev  against  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  ;  suggested  connecting  the  Niohawk  with  Lake 
Champlain  by  a  canal;   and  marched  ti>  suppress  Shays's 


rebellion  in  Berkshire  cc,  Mass.  In  1788  he  presided  over 
the  .State  convention  called  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  instrument  he  disapproved,  because  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  central  Government.  He  was  after- 
ward itie  principal  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  and  was  chosen  Governor  of  that  State 
in  1801.  He  received  fifty  electoral  voles  in  1792  and  seven 
in  1796  for  Vice-President  of  the  V.  S.,  and  in  1808  received 
six  such  votes  for  the  presidency.  In  1804  he  wa.s  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  L.  S.  by  the  Democrats,  who  elected 
Jefferson  as  President ;  and  was  re-elected  Vice-President  in 
1808.  in  which  position  his  casting  vote  in  I8U  defeated  the 
rechartering  of  the  L',  S.  Bank.  D.  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Apr.  20,  1812. 

Clinton.  SirllEXRV:  an  English  general;  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son  of  Admiral  George,  a  colonial 
Governor  of  X'ew  York  :  b.  in  1738.  He  served  in  the  guards 
in  Hanover  during  the  Seven  Yeai's'  war,  and  as  major-gen- 
eral at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  June,  1775;  led  an  expe- 
dition in  1776  to  Xorlh  Carolina,  biU  it  failed  to  land,  ow- 
ing to  t  lie  failure  of  the  licet  to  co-oiierate ;  was  driven  in 
June  of  the  same  year  from  Fort  .^loultrie,  in  Charleston 
harbor;  served  under  Cien.  Howe  from  Long  Island  to 
Philadelphia;  left  in  command  at  Xew  York  and  failed  to 
aid  Burgoyne's  expedition  down  the  Hudson  valley;  was 
appoinled  commander  of  the  British  army  in  Xorth  Amer- 
ica in  April.  1778.  He  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  June, 
1778.  and  moved  his  army  bv  land  to  the  city  of  X'ew  York, 
encountering  disaster  at  Jlonmouth  on  his  retreat,  and 
cruelly  imprisoned  and  executed  patriots,  among  them  CoL. 
H.vv.SE  (q.  !■.) ;  quarreled  with  (jcn.  Coriiwallis,  neglecting 
to  support  his  campaign  northward  into  Virginia.  He  con- 
ducted an  expedition  against  Charleston,  S.  C.,  which  he  be- 
sieged and  took,  Mav  12,  1780,  capturing  Gen.  Lincoln's 
arniy  of  6.000  men.  lii  Oct.,  1781,  he  sailed  from  Xew  York 
with  about  7,000  men  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  but  the  latter 
surrendered  at  Yorktown  before  the  arrival  of  ClintDn.  He 
W.1S  su|)erseded  by  Gen.  Carleton  in  1781  ;  was  afterward 
member  of  Parliament,  and  became  governor  of  (Jibraltar 
in  1793,  where  he  died,  Dec.  24,  1795.  He  wrote  Narrative 
of  Campaign  in  1781  in  Xorth  America  (London,  1783; 
n.  cd.  Philmlelphia,  1865),  in  answer  to  the  strictures  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

Clintuii,  Hejjrt  Fvxes  :  chronologist ;  b.  at  Gamston, 
Xottinghamshire,  England,  Jan.  14,  1781  ;  d.  at  Welwyn, 
Oct.  34,  1852.  Graduated  from  Christ  C'hureh,  Oxford,"  in 
1799;  tutor  to  Earl  Gower  180:i-06;  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1806-26,  when  he  retired  to  devote  hini.selt  to 
the  works  of  his  life,  the  still  indispen.sable  FaMi  Ilellenici 
(3  vols.,  1824-:34)  and  the  Fasti  Romani  (3  vols.,  1851).  He 
also  published  epitonies  of  the  two  larger  works.  See  Liter- 
ary liemains  of  IL  F.  Clinton  (3  vols.,  London,  1854);  vol. 
i.  Autobioyraplii/,  vol.  ii.  Literary  Journal  (1819-52.) 

Alfred  Gude.m.ix. 

Clinton,  Jam^s  :  general ;  b.  in  Ulster  co.,  X'.  Y.,  Aug.  9, 
1736;  was  a  son  of  CoL  Charles  Clinton,  brother  of  Gov. 
(Tcorge,  and  the  father  of  the  statesman  De  Witt  Clinton. 
With  his  brother  George  he  marched  against  Fort  Frontcnac 
under  Bradstreet;  commanded  four  militia  regiments  for 
the  protection  of  Ulster  and  Orange  Counties ;  became  a 
colonel  in  1775,  and  served  under  Gen,  Montgomery  in 
Canada.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
1776;  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Fort  CUnt on,  which  he 
commanded,  before  an  assault  of  the  British,  after  a  spirit- 
ed defense,  Oct.,  1777;  took  j^iart  in  Sullivan's  operations 
against  the  Indians  in  Xew  \  ork  in  1779,  when  he  carried 
his  flotilla  out  ot  Otsego  Lake  by  damming  its  outlet  and 
riding  out  on  the  freshet  caused  bv  breaking  this  barrier, 
and  participated  in  the  defeat  of  tlic  Indians  at  Xewtown 
(now  Elmira).  In  Oct.,  1781,  he  assisted  at  the  siege  ot  York- 
town,  after  which  he  served  in  the  Legislature  and  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  his  native  State.  D.  in  Little  Britain, 
X.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1813. 

Cll'o  (in  Gr.  KX«ici) :  one  of  the  nine  Muses;  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne:  presided  over  history  and  epics; 
was  represented  as  holding  in  one  hand  a  half-opened  roll  or 
scroll,  and  in  the  other  a  cithara.  She  is  first  mentioned  by 
liesiodus,  and  wtus  sometimes  poi-trayed  sitting,  often  with 
an  open  chest  of  books  beside  her. 

Clio,  or  Clionc :  a  genus  of  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Pteroi'oda  {g.  c),  embracing  about  a  dozen  species, 
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living  chiefly  in  the  Arctic  ami  Antarctic  seas.     They  are 
without  shell,  have  a  distinct   heail  with  two  pairs  of  ten- 


Clio  borealis 

tacles,  and  the  body  pointed  behind.  Clio  borealis  is  from 
1  inch  to  li  inches  in  length,  Clio  australis  nearly  3  inches 
long.  These  fornis  occur  in  immense  swarms  and  in  the 
colder  seas,  and  together  with  one  or  two  other  species  form 
the  "  brit "  of  the  whalers,  the  chief  food  of  the  whalebone 
whales,  as  well  as  of  many  other  animals.  Clio  borealis 
rarely  appears  on  the  New  England  coast.  J.  S.  K. 

Clis'theiies.  or  Cleis'theiies  (in  Gr.  KAcio-fle'i/iiy) :  an  Athe- 
nian statesman:  tiie  grand-unele  of  Pericles;  lived  about 
500  B.  c,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratidie.  He  increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Attica  from  four  to  ten,  and  made  important  changes  in  the 
constitution,  which  he  rendered  more  democratic.  He  be- 
came very  jiopular,  and  was  the  foremost  Athenian  states- 
man of  his  time.  He  instituted  ostracism,  and  was  himself 
the  first  sufferer  from  it.  > 

CHth'eroe :  a  market-town  of  Lancashire,  England  ;  on 

the  river  Ribble :  28  miles  X.  of  Manchester,  with  which  it 
is  connecteil  by  railway  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  6-G). 
The  houses  are  of  stone.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Pendle 
Hill,  which  is  1.831  feet  high,  and  near  Pendle  Forest,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  Lancashire 
witches.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  a 
grammar  school  founded  in  1.554,  It  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Stonvhurst  College  is  4  miles  to  the  south- 
west.    Pop.  (1891)  10.815. 

Cli'tiis,  or  Cleitns  (in  Gr.  KAcTtos):  a  Macedonian  officer, 
and  foster-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accom- 
]ianied  in  his  expedition  against  Persia,  and  saved  his  life 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  in  334  B.  c.  He  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
328  B.  c.  In  the  same  year  a  dispute  occurred  at  a  feast  be- 
tween them,  and  Alexander,  excited  with  wine,  killed  Clitus 
with  a  spear. 

Clitz.  Henry  Boyxtox:  general:  a  son  of  Capt.  .John 
Clitz.  U.  .S.  army  :  b.  in  Sacketfs  Harbor.  X.  Y.,  July  4, 1824  : 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845 :  served  with  honor  in  the 
Mexican  war  as  an  infantry  officer :  wounded  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  and  Ciaines's  Mill  in  1862,  and  taken  prisoner  in  the 
latter  engagement;  served  as  commandant  of  cadets  and 
instructor  in  tactics  at  West  Point  (1862-64) :  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Sixth  Infantry,  and  in  1869  colonel  Tenth 
Inlanlry.  In  1865  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  U.  S. 
army.  Ketired  .luly  1, 1885.  According  to  the  Armi/  Reg- 
ister for  Jan.  1, 189(j,  he  was  last  seen  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  ^  .. 
Oct.  30,  1888. 

Clifz.  John  Mellox  Brady:  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy;  b. 
in  Sackett's  Harbor.  N.  Y..  >[ar.  10,  1823;  brother  of  "Gen. 
Henry  Boynton  (</.  v.):  entered  tlu^  navvasa  midshiimian  in 
1837;  retired  with  rank  of  rear-admiral  Oct.  16.  1S83.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  at  Vera  ("riiz  and  Tux[)an:  was 
employed  during  the  civil  war  in  command  of  various  ves- 
sels of  the  North  .\tlantic  stjuadron,  frequently  in  action  with 
batteries  on  the  James  river  while  co-operating  with  the  army 
in  bol  h  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  recommended  for  promo- 
tion by  Hear-.\dmiral  Porter  in  his  eommendatorv  dispatch 
of  Jan.  28.  186.5.     D.  at  Washing!. m,  I).  ('..  Oct.  10,  1(<!»7. 

Clive,  Robert,  Lord  :  soldier  and  statesman  ;  b.  at  Styche, 
near  .Market  Drayton,  Shropshire,  Sept,  29,  172.5.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  school-days  shows  him  to  have  had  little  fondness 
for  study,  but  a  fertile  brain  in  devising  mischief.  He  went 
to  Madras  in  1743,  and  became  a  ck'rk  in  the  service  of  the 
K.ist  India  Company.  His  work  here  was  so  uncongenial 
that  he  attempted  to  kill  himself,  but  his  pistol  twice  mi.s,*ed 
fire,  and  he  accepted  the  failure  as  an  omen  of  future  use- 
fulnes.s.     War  having  broken  out  between  the  British  and 


French,  he  entered  the  service  as  an  ensign  in  1747.  In  this 
field  he  found  scope  f<u'  his  talents.  His  military  genius  and 
resolute  spirit  procured  his  rapid  promotion.  In  17.50  and 
1751  he  defeated  the  French  at  Arcot,  the  citadel  of  which 
he  held  for  eleven  weeks  with  80  English  and  120  Sepoy  sol- 
diers against  7,000  native  and  120  French  troojis.  and  then 
overthrew  his  enemies  at  Arni.  Kaveripak.  Kovilam,  and 
Gliingalpat.  He  made  a  voyage  to  England  for  his  health 
in  1753,  taking  with  liini  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Maskelyne  the 
astronomer.  In  1755  he  returned  to  India  as  governor  of 
Fort  .St.  David.  He  waged  war  with  success  against  the 
nabob  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  took  Calcutta  in  1757.  In  June 
of  that  year,  with  3.000  men.  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  nal»b's  army  of  60.000  men  at  the  battle  of  Plas- 
sey.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of 
governor  of  Bengal.  He  had  become  immensely  rich  by  al- 
leged imposition  practiced  on  Jaffier  Ali.  who  aspired  to 
become  Nawab  of  Bengal,  and  then  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1760.  and  was  raised  in  1761  to  the  Irish  peerage  as 
Baron  of  Plassey.  In  1764  he  was  again  sent  to  India,  with 
authority  to  rectify  the  disorders  which  prevailed  after  his 
departure  from  that  region.  He  proved  himself  an  able 
administrator,  and  restored  discipline.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1767.  His  enemies  in  Parliament  accused  him 
of  having  enriched  himself  by  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  power, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1773  to  investigate  his 
conduct.  This  inquest  resulted  in  his  acquittal.  He  became 
addicted  to  tlie  excessive  use  of  opium,  and  committed  sui- 
cide in  London,  Nov.  22,  1774.  See  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Life 
of  Lord  Clive  (3  vols.,  1836) ;  Macaulay's  Essays ;  G.  B. 
Malleson,  Founders  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Clive  (London, 
1882), 

Cloa'oa  [Lat.,  sewer,  connected  with  clu'ere,  purge :  cf. 
Gr.  kKv^uv.  cleanse,  Goth,  hlutrs.  Germ,  lauter.  clean] :  the 
common  chamber,  opening  externally  by  the  anus,  which 
receives  the  products  of  the  urinary,  intestinal,  and  repro- 
ductive organs.  This  condition  is  found  in  some  fishes,  all 
reptiles  and  birds,  and  in  the  Jlonotremata  among  mammals, 
whence  their  name, 

Cloa'ca  Max'inia  [Lat,,  largest  drain  or  sewer]  :  the 
most  remarkable  sewer  of  ancient  Rome,  and  one  of  the  few 
now  in  use.     It  was  completed  in  588  B.  c.  by  Lucius  Tar- 


Mt.iuth  ul'  ._"lM;icii  ."Maxima  ut  R<'i 


quinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king.  (See  TAR^iiNirs.)  It  was 
first  designed  to  drain  the  Forum  and  the  adjacent  low 
ground,  but  was  afterward  extended  to  include  other  locali- 
ties. From  the  Forum  it  passes  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
and  terminates  at  the  Tiber,  wliere  its  mouth  is  still  seen. 
It  is  built  with  three  thick  concentric  arches,  the  inner  one 
12  feet  in  interior  dianuner,  and  the  entire  structure  being 
aliont  32  feet  high.  The  masonry  consists  of  blocks  of  tufa 
about  3  feet  thick,  laid  without  cement.  The  sewer  was 
kept  Hushed  l)y  water  admitted  into  it  from  the  aqueducts, 
.Vgrijijia  pas,sed  thi-ough  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  a  boat,  and 
Nero  caused  some  of  liis  victims  to  be  thrown  into  it.  Not- 
withstanding its  age  of  nearly  2,500  years,  the  structure  is 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  mouths  of  two 
smaller  cloacic  are  still  visible  in  the  river  wall  near  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  in  the 
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illustration.  A  liirRe  number  of  these  smaller  sewei-s  were 
built  under  the  ancient  city,  and  their  insficction  was  one  of 
the  duties  performed  by  the  censors.     See  Sewerace. 

JIansfield  Mekrimax. 

C'htfks :  From  the  earliest  period  of  humiin  Mstory  men 
have  sou{;hl  for  means  to  measure  time.  For  the  savage  the 
<livisions  of  time  by  the  sun's  rising,  setting,  and  nooning 
were  sullicient,  when  he  could  .see  them.  IJut  very  early 
men  began  to  divide  the  day  into  several  portions,  and  soon 
the  night  also.  At  first  these  divisions  were  of  about  three 
or  four  houi-s  each.  Afteralinu'  the  division  of  the  night 
and  the  day  into  twelve  hours  each  was  found  to  be  more 
convenient,  and  then  there  came  the  necessity  for  means  of 
I  measuring  these  divisions  of  time.  The  first  in  use  was  the 
dial,  which  by  its  sluulow  on  a  horizontal  plate  marked  the 
passage  of  the  hours  by  the  piogress  of  the  sun.  15ut  as  this 
could  only  be  of  service  in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  skies 
were  not  obscured  by  clouds,  something  else  was  necessary. 
The  hour-glass,  which  measured  lime  by  the  flowing  of  .sand 
through  a  narrow  jiassage  from  one  spherical  vessel  into  au- 
■otlier,  and  which  was  so  graduated  that  all  the  sand  would 
run  out  from  the  upper  gla.ss  in  just  an  liour,  was  a  very 
good  instrument  to  measure  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  but  it 
r.iuld  not  be  ilepended  ui)on  to  give  the  time  of  day,  and  re- 
i|uired  watchfulness  to  turn  it  as  soon  as  tlie  sands  had  all 
run  down.  King  Alfred's  device  of  twelve  candles,  gradu- 
ated so  as  to  burn  two  hours  each,  was  not  nuieh  better,  and 
in  some  respei:ts  even  more  inconvenient.  The  clepsydra 
was  a  step  in  advance  of  these.  In  its  primitive  form  it  was 
simply  a  jar  containing  a  known  quantity  of  water,  which 
ran  out  from  one  or  more  small  orifices  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jar  at  such  a  rate  that  the  (juantity  of  water  in  the  jar  would 
i)e  lowered  to  a  certain  point  each  hour,  and  the  jar  being 
filled  at  sunrise  every  day  marked  off  the  hours  with  toler- 
able regularity.  As  glass  Wius  not  tlii'U  used  forthc  jar,  the 
nidy  way  of  determining  the  time  from  this  primitive  form 
was  by  looking  into  the  jar  or  measuring  the  depth  of  the 
water  by  a  graduated  .stick.  In  another  form  of  clepsydra 
the  time  was  measured  by  measuring  the  amount  of  water 
1  scaping  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  was  kept  at  a 
u'iven  height.  This  remedied  the  defect  due  to  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  flow  of  the  water  caused  by  the  decrease  in 
pressure  as  it  lowereil  in  the  vessel.  It  is  not  known  jii.st 
when  or  by  wlmm  these  depsydne  were  invented.  They  are 
•  redited  to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  were  used  by  the  As- 
syrians as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B, c, 
were  known  to  the  (ireeks  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.,  and 
were  introduced  at  Home  about  1.58  n.  c.  by  Scipio  Nasica. 
Kighteen  years  later  they  were  improved  by  Ctesibius.  by 
the  ad'tition  of  wheels  which  were  driven  by  the  water  which 
flowed  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  caused  the  gradual 
rise  of  a  small  figure,  thus  indicating  the  time  on  an  inde.x 
altache<l  to  the  instrument.  Thus  improved,  these  water- 
clocks  have  been  in  domestic  use  in  the  East  for  about  2,1)1)0 
years,  and  were  used  in  F,urope  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
(inturv.  Tyclio  Bralie  for  astronomical  purposes  used  a 
clcp.sydra,  in  whii-h  he  substituted  quicksilver  for  water.  In 
1  he  west  of  Europe  there  was  a  demand  for  further  improve- 
ments. 

The  first  of  these,  which  possibly  came  from  the  Sara- 
ciiis,  and  perhaps  from  their  Western  empire  in  Spain,  was 
Ihe  sul)slilution  of  a  weight  for  the  water  to  turn  the 
i'>otheil  wheel.  It  may  have  been  introtluced  at  a  still 
'  urlier  date  than  this,  for  Archimedes  had  discovered  the 
advantage  of  weights  in  the  turning  of  small  machines  some 
eiiilui'ii's  earlier.  15ut  after  this  substitution  there  still  re- 
Miaiued  the  dilliculty  that  the  weight  was  not  .so  regulated 
IS  to  cause  the  index  to  pass  over  equal  spaces  of  the  dial  in 
'  '|ual  times.  How  this  difliculty  was  obviated  during  the 
Park  Ages  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  There  is  a  rec- 
"vd  of  a  clock  of  very  elal)orate  workmanship  having  been 
sent  by  Pope  I'aul  1.  to  King  Pejiin  of  France  in  760,  and  of 
another  being  invented  by  I'acificus,  Archdeacon  of  tJenoa, 
in  the  ninth  century.  Tiie  invention  of  an  escapement  of 
Mime  kind  is  attributed  to  (ierljert  about  A.  u.  1000.  Though 
rude,  it  probably  answered  the  purpose,  for  within  the  next 
;tf<()  vears  tower-clocks  of  great  size  were  set  up  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  (12»2),  in  the  Abbev  of  St.  Albans  (CKO),  at 
(Jenoa  (iy,"):i),  and  one  which  struck  the  hours  at  \Vestmin- 
>ter  in  l:i()S.  The  clock  whose  construction  is  best  known, 
and  which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  timekeeper  of  any  of 
that  periciil.was  that  made  tiy  Henry  de  Vick,a  Crernmn,and 
set  up  in  Paris  for  Charles  V'.  in  KiTil.     We  havedeemecl  the 
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movement  of  this  cl(K>k  worthy  of  an  illustration  (see  Fig.  1), 
as  showing  what  were  the  methods  of  constructing  a  balance 
and  escapement  at  that  time.  The  toothed  or  crown-wheel 
I  is  the  escapement-wheel ;  the  pallets  or  levers  i  h  having 
beveled  edges,  and  ludjecting  from  the  .suspended  ujiright 
spindle  or  vertical  axis  K  M,  on  which  is  fixed  the  regulator 
or  balance  h  L,  give  it  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  motion 
induced  by  the  weight  A  in  uncoiling  the  cord  and  caus- 
ing the  cylinder  B  to  revolve  is  communicated  to  the  vari- 
ous toothed  or  cog  wheels,  and 
finally  to  the  crown  or  escape- 
ment-wheel, causing  them  al- 
ternately to  strike  the  teeth  of 
that  wheel.  There  would  still 
bo  an  irregularity  in  these  mo- 
tions, and  a  consequent  defe<t 
in  the  clock  as  a  timekeeper, 
were  it  not  for  t-he  weights  in  in, 
placed  on  the  balance  or  regu- 
lator, and  which,  by  the  dis- 
tance they  are  removed  from 
the  spindle,  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  resistance  of  the  pallets 
to  the  escapement-wheel.  This 
was  the  principle  on  which  all 
clocks  were  made  for  the  next 
270  years,  but  the  English  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  making  good  timekeepers 
till  l."i40,  when  one,  set  up  at 
Hampton  Court  by  an  unknown 
maker,  became  celebrated  for 
its  accuracy.  It  was  not  until 
a  ccntui'v  later  (some  time  lie- 
tween  lti41  and  IG.IS)  that  either 
an  English  clockmaker  named  Harris  or  the  Dutch  philoso- 
pher Huyghens  adapted  (ialilco"s  discovery  of  Ihe  substan- 
tial i.sochronism  of  the  pendulum-beats  to  the  marking  of 
time  by  making  the  escapement  or  crown-wheel  horizontal, 
instead  of  vertical,  and  atla<Oiing  the  pallets  to  the  pendu- 
lum-rod. Subsequent  improvements  were  made  in  the  es- 
ca]iement,  especially  the  sulistituting 
the  anchor  escapement  for  that  of 
Huyghens  by  Hr.  Hooke,  1()()0-80, 
and  the  further  improvement  of  this 
in  the  dead-ljeat  escapement  of 
George  Graham,  inventecl  in  1700,  in  //"  y.  \N.  A  a  \ 
which  the  arms  of  the  escapement  '' ^^J^\)^  ^(//->  ti 
are  .set  at  right  angles,  and  the  outer  ^  /^i  f^N>/ 
surface  of  tlie  pallet  H  and  the  inner  "5 /^ix.J  L.<i^'^ 
surface  of  the  pallet  C  are  arcs  of  -^(7  \\C 
circles,  of  which  .\,  the  point   of  at-  no.  3. 

tachment  to  the  pendulum-rod,  is  the 

center.  This  insureil  great  accuracy  as  timekeepers.  Other 
escapements,  as  the  duplex,  detaclied,  pin-wheel,  gravity, 
etc.,  have  been  devised,  but  have  not  come  into  very  gen- 
eral use,  and  are  not.  perliaps,  preferable  in  all  respects  to 
Graham's.  Other  imiirovements  have  been  attempted  in 
the  pendulum  itself.  These  have  been  mainly  in  the  matter 
of  compensation  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pendulum-rod  by  heal  an<l  cold.  Graham's  lyercurial  com- 
i)ensation  pendulum,  invented  in  171.5,  in  which  a  tube  or 
ball  having  mercury  in  it  was  substituted  for  the  bob  of  the 
pendulum,  and  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Harrison,  invented 
in  1726,  comiioseil  of  five  rods  of  steel  and  fouroflirass,  which, 
expanding  dilTeivntly,  compensated  by  their  action  for  the 
changes  induced  by  heat  or  cold,  were  the  ]>rincipa!  of  these. 
The  clockmakers  of  the  U.  S.,  retaining  the  dead-beat  es- 
capement, ma<le  the  pendulum-rod  of  wood  and  covered  it 
with  gold-leaf;  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  .as  effectual  a 
contrivance  as  either  the  mercurial  or  gridiron  pendulum. 
In  the  cheaper  clocks,  where  absolute  accuracy  is  not  so 
important,  they  have  oblaineil  substantial  accuracy  by 
turning  a  .screw  thread  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  pendu- 
lum-rod. aiid  jintting  upon  this  a  nut,  which,  while  it  holds 
the  sliding  |)enduluni-bob  in  jdace,  can  by  one  or  two  turns 
regulate  it  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son. To  nccommodat(!  what  is  known  as  the  cycloidal 
curve  in  the  arc  descrilied  by  the  pendulum,  its  attachment 
to  the  pinion  moved  by  the  weights,  or  afterward  by  the 
spring,  was  made  by  hammering  its  iqiper  end  into  a  thin 
slip  of  steel  which  passed  into  a  slit  in  the  pinion,  and  was 
held  in  place  by  two  little  cheeks  or  projections  at  the  top. 
While  the  workmanship  was  gradually  perfected,  the  priux 
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ciples  on  which  clocks  were  made  hi  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  German}-  did  not  change,  except  in  a  single  particular — 
that  of  a  substitution  of  steel  springs  for  weights — from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Even  now,  very  considerable  numbers  of  these  brass-wheel 
clocks,  with  weights,  anil  standing  in  cases  6  feet  high,  are 
still  made,  and  some  of  them  are  still  exported  to  the  U.  S. 
The  manufacture  of  this  description  of  clocks  was  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  com- 
paratively few  are  made,  though  these  were  of  good  work- 
manship. 

The  tall,  old-fashioned  clock,  with  its  long  pendulum  and 
heavy  weights,  seems  very  different  from  the  little  "  nutmeg 
lever,"  but  both  depend  upon  the  same  principle. 

Eli  Terry,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  was  probably  the  first  clock- 
maker  in  the  U.  S.  His  clocks  were  made  entirely  of  wood. 
They  were  good  timekeepers,  and  were  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities by  peddlers.  In  1807  he  undertook  to  make  500  clocks 
at  one  "time,  but  overstocked  the  market  and  reduced  the 
price  from  135  to  $15,  and  at  last  to  $10.  It  was  not  till 
18.37  that  brass-wheel  clocks  were  made  in  the  IT.  S.  From 
1806  to  1815  the  number  of  cloekmakers  largely  increased 
(Messrs.  Seth  Tliomas,  Silas  Hoadley,  Herman  Clark,  Asa 
Hopkins,  and  others  engaging  in  the  business),  and  many 
thousands  were  made.  In  1814  Mr.  Terry  invented  what 
was  known  as  the  "  short-shelf  clock,"  in  which,  by  a  change 
of  arrangement  and  smaller  weights,  the  pendulum  being 
brought  forward  and  greatly  shortened,  and  the  weights 
being  carried  and  run  on  each  side,  the  whole  was  reduced 
to  a  more  compact  form,  and  clock  and  case  wei-e  sold  to- 
gether for  a  moderate  price.  This  modification  was  adopted 
by  other  manufacturers,  and  soon  became  general.  These 
clocks  were  made  with  wooden  wheels,  but  after  the  intro- 
duction of  rolled  brass  into  the  market,  machinery  was  in- 
Sented  by  wliich  the  blank  wheels  of  the  clock  could  be 


struck  out  of  tile  rolled  brass  with  a  die,  and  the  teeth  after- 
ward cut  by  nuichinery,  and  the  brass-wheel  clocks  could 
be  ma<le  cheaper  than  wooden  ones. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  substitution  of  coiled 
steel  springs  for  the  weights,  thus  assimilating  the  clock 
to  the  watch.     This  has  Ijeeu  done  in  Europe  for  two  hun- 


dred years,  but  only  with  the  most  costly  parlor  clocks,  and 
the  springs  used  were  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  watch 
springs.  Of  course,  this  would  not  answer  for  cheap  clocks 
for  the  million,  and  various  experiments  were  tried  with 
cheap  springs.  Coiled  brass  springs  were  used,  but  these 
soon  lost  what  little  temper  they  had,  and  so  did  their  pur- 
chasers. An  elliptic  steel  spring  connected  with  a  fusee 
was  tried,  but  with  no  better  success.  Finally,  a  new  and 
completely  successful  process  of  making  a  superior  steel 
spring  was  invented  in  the  U.  S. ;  and  the  springs  thus  pro- 
duced have  for  many  years  been  sold  at  a  iiriee  compatible 
with  their  use  in  cheap  clocks.  This,  together  with  the 
cheapening  by  machine-labor  of  the  production  of  all  parts 
of  the  clocks,  has  led  to  their  very  general  introduction,  and 
to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  clocks,  till  now  twenty-four 
of  the  smallest  sized  pendulum  clocks  can  be  packed  in  a  box 
of  a  cubic  foot  in  dimensions.  One  result  of  this  reduction 
in  the  size  and  price  of  clocks  was  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  demand  for  them,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Clocks  to  run  thirty  hours  were  made  which  sold  in 
quantities  at  $9  the  dozen,  and  a  fair  eight-dav  clock  at  |48 
the  dozen.  Since  then  many  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  clocks  of  all  kinds  made  in  the  U.  S.  are  now 
exported  very  largely  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  China 
and  Japan,  India,  Western  Asia,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Mexi- 
co, and  South  America. 

Turret-clocks,  which  were  formerly  imported,  are  now 
made  of  excellent  quality.  Fig.  3  represents  the  move- 
ment of  a  Hotchkiss  tower-clock  erected  in  Steubenville,  0., 
and  a  similar  one  is  on  the  City  Hall,  New  York.  These 
clocks  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  the  perfection 
of  their  mechanism,  and  have  proved  admirable  timekeep- 
ers. They  have  the  pin-wheel  escapement  (very  clearly  de- 
lineated on  the  second  and  third  cross-bars),  the  pins  having 
an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  shoulder  to  keep  the  oil  upon 

them  ;  and  also  a  very  re- 
markaljle  arrangement 
(at  the  right  of  the  fig- 
ure) for  regulating  auto- 
matically the  gas-jets 
which  illumine  the  face 
of  the  clock,  so  that  they 
may  burn  any  required 
number  of  hours.  Regu- 
lators, fornuTly  import- 
ed in  all  cases,  are  now 
made  of  the  best  quality 
bv  several  firms  in  the 
V.  S.  The  wooden  pen- 
dulum-rod, covered  with 
gold  leaf,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of 
these  regulator  clocks,  is, 
it  is  believed,  the  inven- 
tion of  Silas  B.  Teriy,  a 
son  of  Eli.  already  men- 
tioned. The  French  par- 
lor or  mantel  clock,  a 
costly  and  beautiful  or- 
nament to  the  homes  of 
the  wealthy,  had  so  long 
been  imported  that  it 
was  ctmsidered  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  compete 
with  it ;  but  since  1866 
tliese  articles  have  been 
manufactured  in  the 
V.  S.,  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  work- 
manship, their  accuracy 
as  timcKcepers,  and  the 
elegance  and  variety  of 
their  patterns,  as  well  as 
in  their  moderate  price, 
compete  so  favoi-ably 
with  the  foreign  parlor 
clock  that  they  have 
wcll-nigli  driven  it  from 
the  market.  Of  other  special  kinds  there  may  be  named 
the  calendar  clock,  first  successfully  ma<le  for  the  general 
market  in  the  U.  S..  which  gives  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month,  and  sometimes  tlie  changes  of  the  moon  ;  the  marine 
clock,  a  watch  on  a  large  scale,  which,  properly  made,  is  an 
excellent  timekeeper;  the  railway  clock,  which  is  of  similar 
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but  somewhat  more  delicate  constniction,  and  with  a  compen- 
sating arrangement  for  the  jar  to  which  it  is  exposed,  etc.   The 


Fig.  4. — Strassburg  clock. 

electric  or  majinetic  clock  belongs  properly  to  the  departments 
of  aslrom  imy  luul  telegraphy,  bee  JiLECTBiu  Clocks,  Escape- 
ments. Pendllim,  and  Strassburo. 

Clo'diiis  [simply  another  form  of  the  more  common 
Cliiudiiis],  PiHLRS.  surnamed  Pi'Lciier  (i.  c.  handsome) : 
a  profligate  Roman  tribune  and  patrician;  was  a  brother  of 
Appius  Claudius  I'ulcher.  and  is  well  known  from  Cicero's 
Orutin  pro  Miloiie.  which,  however,  is  in  the  highi'st  degree 
exaggerated  and  false.  Clodius  served  in  Asia,  in  his  youth, 
under  his  brother-in-law  Lueulhis,  and  in  63  B.  c.  committed 
sacrilege  by  intruding  himsi'lf.  disguised  as  a  woman,  into 
the  mysteries  of  Hona  l)ea.  At  his  trial  for  this  offense  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  not  in  Rome  at  that  time, 
but  Cicero  testified  that  he  saw  Clodius  in  Rome  on  that 
day.  and  thus  incurred  his  enmity.  Clodius  wjis  acquitted 
by  means  of  bribery,  and  wa-s  elected  tribune  of  the  people 
in  .511  B.C.  Hi'  persecuted  Cicero  by  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  he  should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  and 
drove  him  iuto  exile.  Clodius  was  killed  in  53  B.  c.  in  an 
encounter  willi  Milo,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Cicero  and  was 
the  political  encTuy  of  Clodius,  whom  he  succeeded  as  tribune. 
Cloister  [from  O.  Fr.  cloistre  :  Ital.  ckiostro  <  Lat.  claiis- 
tnim,  rluxtnim,  bar,  inclosed  place]:  an  inclosed  court  or 
yard  surrounded  by  covered  walks,  tjuilt  for  the  use  of  cler- 
gymen and  their  assistants  in  a  cathedral,  or  monks  or  nuns 
in  a  monastery.  The  open  space  surrounded  by  the  cov- 
ered walks  is  c.illed  the  cloister-garth,  and  the  walks  them- 
selves are  tlie  ambulatories  or  simply  tlie  cloistiTx.  In  a 
few  cases  these  walks  are  built  in  two  stories.  They  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  open  on  the  si<lc  toward  the  garth,  and 
they  are  often  very  richly  adorned  with  elaborately  designed 
arcailes  and  with  statues  and  other  sculpture.  In  some  in- 
stances fountains  or  cisterns  of  running  water  are  added. 
Clonmel'  (i.  e.  Vale  of  Honey,  from  the  (iaclie):  a  mu- 
nicipal borough  of  Ireland  ;  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Siiir:  14  miles  S.  ,S.  E.  of  Cashel  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref. 
12-F).  It  lies  mostly  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.and  partly 
in  that  of  VVaterford.'  It  has  an  endowed  school  dat ing  from 
the  year  1685,  two  lunatic  asylums,  and  a  church  of  the  twelfth 


century.  There  is  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  cattle, 
and  butter.  In  1650  the  town  was  taken  bv  Cromwall  and 
its  fortifications  dismantled.     Pop.  (1801)  8,480. 

Cloiiniol.  Earls  of  (1793) :  Viscounts  Clonmel  (1789),  and 
Barons  Earlsfnrt  (Ireland,  1784). — JouK  Henry  Reginald 
Scott,  fifth  carl,  born  Mar.  3.  18:39.  succeeded  his  father, 
.lohn  Henry  Scott,  in  Feb.,  1866.  D.  in  1891.  Succeeded 
by  Thomas"Charles  Scott,  b.  in  1840. 

Clontarf  :  a  town  and  bathing-place  of  Ireland  :  on  Dub- 
lin Bay.  :i  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Dublin  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref. 
9-J).  Here  in  1014  Brian  Boru  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Danes.  Near  this  town  is  Clontarf  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Vernon  family.     Pop.  (1891)  5.104. 

Clootz,  .Iean  Baitiste.  Baron  dn  Val  de  Grace:  a  vision- 
ary character  of  the  French  Revolution;  b.  near  Cleves, 
Prussia,  June  24.  1755.  Taking  the  name  of  Anacharsis, 
from  the  celebrated  philosoiihical  romance  of  Abbe  Barthel- 
emy.  he  traversed  Europe,  proclaiming  the  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race.  He  contril)uted  large  sums  to  the  French 
republican  cause,  to  which  he  looked  for  the  fulfillment  of 
his  hopes  of  universal  freedom.  He  was  excluded  from  the 
.lacobin  Club  at  the  instigaticm  of  Robespierre,  and  guillo- 
tined for  a  fictitious  offense  JIar.  23,  1794.  See  his  Life  by 
Avenal  (Paris,  1865). 
Closnrc :  See  Cloture. 
Clot :  See  Blood  and  Coagulation. 

Clotllilire  I. :  b.  in  497  a.  n. ;  fourth  son  of  Clovis,  King 
of  the  Flanks.  He  became  King  of  Sois.-;ons  in  511,  when 
the  dominions  of  Clovis  were  divided  among  his  sons.  By 
murdering  two  of  his  nephews  he  obtaiiu'd  the  sovereignty 
of  Austrasia  and  Orleans,  and  reigned  at  Paris  over  aU  the 
former  dominions  of  Clovis.  D.  in  561  A.  D.,  leaving  four 
sons — Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert.  and  Chilperic  I.,  who 
divided  the  realm  between  them. 

Clothaire  II. :  son  of  Chilperic  I. :  was  a  minor  wlien  he 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Soissons  in  .584  A.  I).  His  mother 
Fredegonde  was  regent  until  597.  He  put  to  death  Brune- 
haut.  l^ueeii  of  Austrasia.  and  usurped  the  throne  of  that 
country  in  613  A.  D.  He  thus  became  sovereign  of  all 
France.  D.  in  628  A.  D.  He  was  one  of  the  Jlerovingian 
dynasty. 
Clotlit'S-niotll:  See  Moth. 

Clo'tho :  in  classic  mythology,  one  of  the  Fates  (q.  v.).    - 
Clotlio :  an  asteroid  discovered  by  Tempel  in  1868. 
Clotlio  (a  serpent) :  See  Puff-adder. 
Clotil'da.  Saint:  Queen  of  France;  daughter  of  Chil- 
peric. King  of  Burgundy.     She  was  married  in  493  a.d.  to 
Clovis  I.,  whom  she  induced  to  profess  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  496.     Slie  opposed  Arianisin.     D.  in  Tours  in  545 
A.  v.,  and  was  canonized  soon  after. 

Cloture,  or  Closure:  a  proceeding  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  for  closing  debate  and  bringing  on  an  imme- 
diate vote  on  the  question  under  consideration.  It  is  a  term 
of  French  origin,  and  the  rule  of  proceeding  grew  out  of 
<ibstructions  to  business  made  by  the  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament as  an  avowed  policy.  In  1882  the  Speaker  was 
authorized,  when  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  House 
clesircd  to  come  to  a  vote,  to  so  inform  the  members,  when 
a  motion  could  bo  entertained  thereupon  to  close  the  debate. 
In  1887  it  was  further  provided  that  a  member  may  claim 
to  move  'Mhat  the  question  be  now  put."  Unless  the 
chair  holds  this  motion  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  rules 
or  an  injustice  to  the  minority,  he  proceeds  to  take  the  vote 
on  the  closure,  and  if  not  less  than  a  hundred  mcmbei-s  sus- 
tain it  the  closure  is  determined  in  the  aflirmalive.  Like 
results  are  obtained  in  the  popular  branch  of  legi.slative 
bodies  in  the  U.  S.  bv  moving  the  previous  question  (q.  v.), 
but  in  Parliament  tfie  previous  question  has  another  pur- 
pose.   See  Law-making. 

Cloudburst :  an  extremely  heavy  rain  occurring  over  a 
small  territory.  Such  rains  occur  onlv  with  local,  not  gen- 
eral, storms  ;  are  most  common  in  the  hottest  season  and  at 
the  hottest  time  of  day  ;  and  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
arid  regions  or  on  mountain-sides.  The  rain  sometimes 
falls  at  the  rate  of  4  or  6  (and  possibly  more)  inches  per 
hour,  but  it  continues  only  a  few  moments.  Meantime  the 
phenomena  of  atmospheric  electricity  are  usually  very 
marked.  The  fiooil  of  water  that  descends  flows  off  rapidly, 
coming  down  the  streams  with  a  head  of  water  which  is 
often   very   dcsti-uctive,      A  distinction   is  usually   drawn 
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between  cloudbursts  and  torrential  rains.  The  latter 
belonsj  to  general  storms,  the  former  to  local  ones,  the 
remarkable  cloud  formations  and  sudden  clearing  afterward 
making  the  name  very  appropriate  for  the  former  and  not 
at  all  for  the  latter.  Mark  W.  Haerinutox. 

Clouds:  collections  of  extremely  minute  particles  of  wa- 
ter suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  These  particles  are  often 
ice  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  at  which  they 
float.  Aitken's  researches  have  shown  that  the  nuclei  of 
clouds  and  fogs  probably  consist  of  minute  dust  particles. 
While  fog  is  princi|ially  formed  by  the  cooling  of  the  lower 
layers  of  the  atmosphere,  clouds  owe  their  existence  more 
especially  to  the  rising  currents  which,  when  cooled  to  the 
dew-point,  condense  into  cloud.  The  lower  limit  of  the 
cloud  region  is  therefore  determined  by  the  height  at  which 
the  rising  currents  reach  their  dew-point,  and  the  altitude 
of  the  cloud  formation  depends  upon  the  humidity  of  the 
ascending  currents :  the  drier  it  is,  so  much  the  higher  must 
it  rise  to  have  its  vapor  condensed.  The  cloud  masses,  being 
heavier  than  the  air.  tend  to  sink,  but  the  sinking  takes  place 
very  slowly,  partly  Viecause  tlie  water  particles  and  the  ice 
needles  which  compose  the  clouds  are  very  small,  and  partly 
because  the  rising  currents  to  which  they  owe  their  origin 
counteract  the  sinking  process.  Sometimes  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  cloud  is  only  apparent,  being  due  to  the  condensation 
or  vaporization  of  its  particles.  Frequently  the  rising  cur- 
rent mingles  with  a  horizontal  current,  which  carries  with  it 
tlie  ujjper  portion  of  the  cloud  and  covers  the  sky  with  a 
uniform  stratum.  The  summits  of  mountains  are  often  en- 
veloped in  clouds  because  they  favor  the  ascent  of  air  up 
their  sides,  and  cause  the  condensation  of  the  contained  va- 
por. Tlie  wind  drives  these  clouds  over  the  summit,  but 
when  tlie  air  currents  descend  on  the  other  side  the  vapor 
particles  are  again  dissolved.  A  classification  of  clouds,  ac- 
cording to  strict  scientific  principles,  has  not  yet  been  made. 
Existing  classifications  depend  rather  upon  tlie  form  of  the 
clouds  than  upon  tlieir  origin.  The  classification  most  gen- 
erally used  is  that  originated  by  Howard  in  1803.  Another 
system,  due  to  Aljercromby  and  Hildebrandsson,  was  recom- 
mended for  general  use  by  the  International  Jleteorological 
Congress  at  Munich  in  1891,  In  all  systems  the  chief  forms 
are  the  cirrus,  cumulus,  and  stratus,  which,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture last  mentioned,  have  been  subdivided  into  subordinate 
types,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows.  The  average  heights 
and  velocities  of  the  different  classes  of  clouds  tor  the  year, 
obtained  from  measurements  by  Clayton  at  tlie  Blue  Hill 
Observatory,  are  also  given. 

Cirrus  are  tliin,  fibrous,  detached,  feather-like  clouds 
formed  of  ice  crystals.  They  are  the  highest  clouds,  averag- 
ing over  29.000  feet,  and  move  with  the  greatest  velocity, 
their  mean  being  89  miles  per  hour. 

Cirro-stratus  form  a  thin  white  veil,  more  or  less  fibrous, 
which  produces  halos  and  other  optical  ])henomena.  This 
cloud  has  an  average  height  of  27,000  feet,  and  an  average 
velocity  of  70  miles  per  hour. 

Cirro-cumulus  are  flocks  of  small,  detached,  fleecv  clouds, 
at  an  average  heiglit  of  23,000  feet,  and  liave  an  average  ve- 
locity of  82  miles  per  hour. 

Alto-stratus  is  a  gray-blue  veil,  through  which  the  sun 
and  moon  are  faintly  visible.  Its  mean  height  is  about  15,- 
400  feet,  and  its  mean  velocity  48  miles  per  hour. 

Alto-cumutus  consists  of  large,  more  or  less  rounded  balls, 
flat  rolls  or  disks  of  fleecy  clouds  in  flocks,  white  in  color, 
except  a  dark  sliading  here  and  there.  They  average  10.000 
feet  in  height,  and  move  witli  an  average  speed  of  "34  miles 
per  hour. 

Strnln-fumulus  are  large  balls  or  rolls  of  dark  clouds; 
average  hciglit,  6.200  feet ;  average  velocity,  22  miles. 

Cumulus  are  piled  up  clouds  with  conical  or  hemispheri- 
cal tops  and  flat  bases.  They  are  formed  of  rising  currents 
of  heated  air.  and  are  therefore  most  common  in  summer 
and  in  tropical  regicms.  Their  average  lieight  is  4,700  feet, 
and  average  velocity  26  miles  per  hour. 

Cumiilo-iiimlius  is  a  massive  cloud  from  which  showers 
fall.  Its  mean  height  is  4,500  feet,  and  its  average  move- 
ment is  33  miles  per  hour. 

yiuibus  is  a  dark  sheet  of  ragged  cloud  from  which  rain 
or  snow  usually  fall.s.     Its  height  averages  only  2.900  feet. 

Stratus  is  either  elevated  fog  floating  in  the  air  or  a  thin 
uniform  layer  of  cloud  at  a  very  low  level  (1,800  feet),  which 
moves  only  16  miles  per  hour.  These  heiglits  agree  with  those 
found  in  Europe,  but  the  velocities  of  t  he  highest  clou(ls  meas- 
ured at  Blue  Hill  are  nearly  double  those  found  in  Europe. 


Cloud-forms  have  been  shown  to  be  identical  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  their  seasonal  and  diurnal  distribution  as 
regards  both  kind  and  amount  varies.  As  weather  prognos- 
tics, clouds  have  long  been  studied,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  this  has  been  systematically  done  by  means  of  synoptic 
charts  covering  a  large  extent  of  country, 

A.  Lawrence  Rotch, 

Clonet.  kloo'ay',  Cloet.  FraX(;ios:  portrait -painter :  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  Flemish  artists:  his  father.  Jean 
(1485-1545),  a  court  painter,  was  the  first  of  the  family  born 
in  France,  and  figures  in  tlie  royal  accounts  as  .Jehannot  or 
Jehannet  Clouet,  a  name  soon  abbreviated  to  Janet,  under 
which  form  Francois  was  popularly  known.  The  son'  was 
born  in  Tours  about  1510:  became  a  court  painter  and  a 
valet  (h  chanibre  to  the  king  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  an  emulator  rather  than  an  imitator  of  Holbein,  and 
has  left  many  jjortraits  of  distinguished  people  of  the  high- 
est interest  from  their  remarkable  fidelity  and  technical  ex- 
cellence. Among  these  are  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
Elizaheth  of  Austria,  in  the  Louvre:  the  child  I'ra7icis  II., 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  a  notable  Dauphin  Fra/icis  II.  and 
Marie  Stuart.     D.  about  1580.  W.  J.  Stillmax. 

Cloiigh.  kltif.  AxxE  Jemima:  educator;  b.  in  Liverpool 
about  1822  :  sister  of  the  poet  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  ;  lived 
in  Charleston.  S.  C..  from  the  age  of  three  until  sixteen ;  re- 
turning to  England,  became  interested  in  national  schools; 
began  private  day-school  in  1842 ;  became  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  idea  of  combined  education  ;  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject in  3Iacmillan's  Jlagazine  1864:  through  her  efforts  in 
Liverpool  and  Jlanchester  founded  the  North  of  England 
Council  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women, 
from  which  came  the  idea  of  the  Cambridge  higher  local  ex- 
aminations, first  instituted  for  women  only  and  afterward 
opened  to  men.  Lectures  for  women  were  established  at 
Cambridge  1869 ;  Oct.,  1871,  Miss  Clough  took  charge  of  a 
house  of  five  women  students  at  Cambridge :  this  number 
rapidly  increased  and  Newiiham  Hall  was  built  (1875),  a  sec- 
ond building,  larger  than  the  first,  1880,  and  a  third  hand- 
some hall  in  1888,  and  over  the  administration  of  these  Miss 
Clough  presided.  Her  powers  of  organization,  tact,  and 
sympathy  contributed  to  her  success  as  a  leader  in  tlie  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  England.  D. 
Feb.  37.  1892.    See  Xewxham  College. 

Clough.  Arthur  Hugh:  poet;  b.  in  Liverpool,  England, 
Jan.  1,  1819 :  lived  five  years  in  Charleston,  S,  C. ;  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1841.  From  Balliol  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Oriel,  and  he  remained  at  Oxford  until  1848, 
in  which  year  appeared  his  first  published  poem,  Tlie  Botliie 
of  Toher-na -Yuolich  :  a  Long -Vacation  Pastoral.  The 
poem  is  written  in  Englisli  hexameters,  and  recounts  the 
adventures  of  a  party  of  Oxford  reading  men  in  the  Scotch 
highlands.  Clough  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  High  Church 
revival  in  Oriel,  of  which  N'cwman  was  a  leading  spirit; 
was  driven  by  the  honesty  of  his  mind  to  examine  the  basis 
of  religious  belief,  and  after  a  painful  struggle  felt  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  Oxford  in  1848.  He  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  going  as  far  as  the  Italian 
lakes.  On  his  return  he  published  in  1849  a  series  of  )ioeins. 
of  which  the  earliest  date  back  to  1840,  under  the  title  of 
Ambarral  ia. 

He  now  passed  from  one  employment  to  another:  was 
warden  of  I.^niversity  Hall,  London  :  visited  America,  and  re- 
sided at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  a  few  months  in  1852.  returning 
to  England  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  education  depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  office.  Clough  was  a  man  of 
strong  religious  feeling,  but  unfixed  beliefs.  In  his  Poems 
on  Life  and  Duty  and  the  subtle  dialogue  poem  of  Dipsy- 
chus  he  gives  expression  to  this  hesitation  between  doubt 
and  faith.  His  other  longer  poems  are  Amours  de  Voyage 
and  JIari  Magna,  a  series  of  metrical  tales.  1).  in  Floi'ence, 
Nov.  13.  18G1.  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  elegy  Thyrsis  cele- 
brates his  "contention-tost"  friend.  See  Clough's  Poems 
(1862),  with  a  memoir  added  iiy  F,  T.  Palgrave,  and  his 
Poems  and  Remains  (2  vols,,  1869),  edited  by  his  wife. 

"  11.  A.  Beers. 

Clovp-biirk  :  See  Culilawax  Bark. 

Clover,  or  Trefoil  [cloi'er  is  from  0.  E.  clabre.  clafre : 
Low  Germ.  A/ncer  :  Fries.  Idafer;  these  represent  a  deriv. 
or  comp.  of  the  word  appearing  in  High  Germ.;  cf.  Mod. 
Germ.  A7(<>.  Not  connected  with  Bug.  cleave] :  a  name 
properly  ap|)lied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Trifolium,  family 
T.pininthinunK  comnrisincr  about  sixty  indiyenons  sneeies  in 
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the  U.  S.  and  many  in  the  Old  World.  The  wonl  is  also 
used  for  other  related  jilants  which  have  three  leaflets', 
as  Meliloliis,  the  sweet  oluver;  Mediaigu,  the  bur  clover; 
Ltsptdeza  striata,  the  Japan  clover ;  J'riiilostcmon.  the 
prairie  clover,  etc.  The  true  clovers  are  invaluable  agents 
in  agriculture,  not  only  liecauso  they  make  good  hay  and 
afford  excellent  [lasturage,  but  chiclly  because  of  their 
power  of  appropriating  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  means  of 
their  roots.  Clovers  have  long  been  recognized  as  pro- 
ductive of  great  value  to  land,  but  the  full  meaning  of  this 
benefit  has  not  been  understood  until  within  the  last  one 
■  ■r  two  decades.  They  are  invaluable  in  the  rotation,  be- 
<ause,  in  addition  to  their  jxnver  of  nitrogen-gathering, 
they  develop  a  deep  and  strong  root-system,  thereby  bring- 
ing up  fertilizing  materials  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
Soil  and  leaving  them  in  available  form  near  the  surface, 
and  also  filling  the  earth  with  vegetable  fiber  which  aids 
greatly  in  aerating  and  warming  the  soils,  and  therefore  in- 
directly increasing  its  fertility.  Clovers  ordinarily  require 
little  fertilizing  to  bring  them  to  profitable  conditions,  par- 
ticularly little  of  nitrogen.  In  hard  lands  they  are  a  most 
L-llicient  means  of  loosening  and  pulverizing  the  soil  when 
plowed  under,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  power  of  light 
and  leaehy  soils  to  hold"  fertility  and  moisture. 

There  are  five  chief  spec'ies  of  clover  in  cultivation.  The 
most  important  one  is  the  common  or  red  clover  (Trifu- 
Ihim  pratensi).  Others  are  the  mammoth  clover  {T.  me- 
dium); the  crimson,  scarlet,  or  carnation  clover  (7'.  iiirarna- 
tiim);  the  alsike  clover  (T,  /n/briclunt);  and  the  common 
white  or  creeping  clover  or  shamrock  (T.  repens).  These 
are  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  although  the  last  is  sup- 
l>cised  to  be  also  native  to  the  U.S.  They  are  all  peren- 
nials, except  the  crimson  clover,  which  is  an  aninuU  ;  but 
they  usually  begin  to  fail  in  vigor  after  they  have  occupied 
the  land  two  or  three  years.  The  alsike  persists  the  longest 
of  those  mentioned,  and  is  best  adapted  to  moist  grounds. 
The  white  clover  is  generally  sown  only  upon  lawns,  al- 
though it  forms  a  very  excellent  "  bottom  "  for  mowing  and 
pasture  lands.  .The  crimson  clover  iuis  come  into  great 
|irominence  in  the  U.  .S.  within  recent  years  as  a  cover  or  catch 
crop  for  orchards,  being  sowTi  when  the  regular  ctdtivation 
I'fthe  orcliai'd  land  is  stopped,  late  in  summer,  and  being 
plowed  underearly  in  the  sj)riug.  It  thus  occupies  the  land 
at  a  time  when  the  trees  are  not  making  great  demands 
upon  the  soil,  and  it  holds  the  rains  and  snows  of  winter  and 
prevents  tlu'  soil  from  puddling.  When  turned  uiuler,  it 
affords  nuich  available  plant  food.  Ked  clover  is  distin- 
guished from  the  niannuoth  clover  by  a  whitish  s]iol  on  the 
leaves,  and  by  having  the  head  closely  sublended  by  involu- 
oral  leaves.  In  the  L'.  .S.  the  red  clover  is  more  used  than 
the  mammoth.  The  average  feeding  value  of  the  green  fod- 
der is  a.s  follows :  water,  70'8  per  cent. :  ash,  2'I :  protein.  4'4  ; 
filler.  8-1;  nitrogen  free  extract,  Hi'.') :  fat,  t'l.  The  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  green  fodder  is  as  follows:  moisture,  80  per 
cent.:  nitrogen,  0'.5;^  ;  phosphoric  acid,  0'13  ;  potassium  ox- 
iile,  046.  The  fertilizing  analyses  of  the  dry  hay  show: 
muislure,  ll-*!  per  ei'nt.:  ash,  6-U3  ;  nitrogen,  2-()7 ;  phos- 
Jihoric  acid,  O'liS  ;  putassinm  oxide,  2'20.  i\lammoth  clover 
i<  very  like  the  common  red  clover,  but  attains  to  a  larger 
.-ize,  and  ripens  a  week  or  two  later. 

•  In  account  of  its  heavv  growth  it  is  more  difficult  to  cure 
Well  than  the  common  clover  when  made  into  hay,  but  its 
manurial  value  is  thereby  the  greater  when  it  is  plowed  un- 
der. In  some  tests  it  has  given  a  greater  yield  of  cured 
hay  than  the  other,  but  in  other  tests  the  yields  of  the  dry 
product  have  been  practically  alike.  See  the  Ueporls  and 
liulletins  of  the  dilTerent  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and  Clover  Culture,  by  Henry  Wallace.         L.  11.  Bailey. 

Cloves  [viii  Fr.  from  Lat.  clavus.  nail :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nail):  the  unexpandcd  flowers  of  Eu</i>iiii 
iirmnnlira  and  family  J/i/rtaceo'.  They  are  officinal  in  the 
I'.  S.  Plmrmacopceia  under  the  name  of  Canjoplii/llii.^.  Un- 
like some  of  the  other  drugs  possessing  volatile  oils,  thev 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  although 
they  were  very  early  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs. 

They  are  derived  from  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  originally  in  only  five  small  isl- 
ands near  the  island  of  .lilolo.  and  which  therefore  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Molucca  or  Clov(^  islands.  No  clove-trees 
arc  now  to  be  fiiund  on  these  islands,  lint  they  are  largely 
cidtivated  in  Hrazil,  in  many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  in  some  of  the  West  Iiulics.  The 
height  of  the   tree  varies  from  30  to  40  feet;  it  is  well 


branched,  the  branches  forming  a  handsome  clustering 
crown.  As  soon  as  the  buds  change  in  color  from  green 
to  red  they  are  taken  from  the  trees  either  by  a  process  of 
beating  or  by  picking,  and  spread  UjKin  cloths,  after  which 
they  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  when  they 
become  brown  in  appearance.  Ordinary  unbroken  cloves 
resemble  very  closely  a  snudl  round-headed  tack,  and  emit 
a  peculiar  oily  ai'omatic  odor.  The  taste  is  also  spicy  and 
pungent.  The  color  is  a  deep  brown.  l)ut  on  scc1i<m  the 
interior  portion  may  be  somewhat  reddish.  In  addition  to 
the  volatile  oil,  cloves  contain  a  resin  or  gum  and  a  pecul- 
iar tannin.  From  cloves  have  also  been  isolated  two  sub- 
stances, one  known  as  caryophillin  and  caryophillic^  acid. 

The  oil  of  cloves,  when  freshly  distilled.  is(juite  lluiil,  clear, 
and  devoid  of  color,  and  becomes  yellowish  and  finally  red- 
dish brown  on  exposure.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
r034  to  1'061.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol 
and  in  ether  and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  flavoring 
substance,  as  a  carmiiuitive,  and  sometimes  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, jiarticularly  in  cavities  of  carious  teeth.     II.  A.  H. 

Clo'vis  1.,  called  also  ChludH  ig  :  King  of  the  Franks  ;  b. 
in  465  A.  ».  He  was  the  sou  and  successor  of  Childeric,  who 
reigned  at  Tournay  and  died  in  481.  Hy  a  victory  over  the 
degenerate  Romans  and  Gauls,  comnuuided  by  the  patrician 
Syagrius  in  486  a.  d.,  Clovis  obtained  ]icissession  of  Soiss(ms, 
which  then  became  his  capital,  and  here  Kcmigius,  Bishop 
of  Kheims.  became  his  counselor  and  friend.  Under  this 
influence  he  married  in  4!(:i  Clotilda  (</.  v.).  a  Christian 
princess,  and  about  three  years  lat<'r  was  converted  to  the 
new  faith  and  baptized.  The  story  of  his  conversion  con- 
nects it  with  the  battle  of  Tolbiac  (Ziilpich).  near  Cologne, 
at  which,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Alemaniu,  he  appealed 
to  the  God  of  Clotilda,  his  wife,  promising  that  if  victory 
were  granted  to  his  army,  both  himself  and  his  Franks  woidd 
worship  the  Chri.stiiin  tiod.  The  Alemanni  were  routed, and 
Clovis  kept  his  vows.  He  ami  a  large  number  of  his  sol- 
diers were  baptized  by  Kcmigius,  Bishop  of  Kheims,  Christ- 
mas, 496.  His  conversion  contributed  to  bring  the  Teutonic 
races  generally  into  closer  communication  with  the  Christian 
Church  an<l  Roman  civilization.  In  ,')(I7  he  defeated  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  in  a  great  battle  near  I'oitiers.  By 
this  victory  he  added  Aquitaine  to  his  dominions.  He  chose 
Paris  as  his  capital  in  oOT,  and  here  he  died.  Nov.  27.  511 
A.  1).  France  was  then  divided  among  his  four  sons — Thierri, 
Clddomir,  (.'hilderic,  and  Clothaire.  His  descendants  are 
calle<l  Merovingians,  from  Jlcrovig,  the  grandfather  of 
Clovis.  With  him  the  Salic  Law  entered  France,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  and  stale.  With  him,  too,  the  dis- 
tinctive history  of  France  begins.  See  Barthold  Zeller,  Le$ 
Francs  mirovingiens,  Claris  et  sestils  (1880). 

f'lowet,  Cloiict,  or  CJovet,  Pietkr:  a  Belgian  engraver; 
b.  in  Antwerp  in  1606;  d.  in  his  native  city  in  1677:  and 
Alhert,  his  nephew;  b.  in  Antwerp  in  1624;  also  an  en- 
graver ;  d.  in  the  city  of  his  birth  in  1687.  They  reproduced 
works  by  Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Bourguinon,  and  Cortone. 

Clown  [AI.  Eng.  rloune,  clayne ;  origin  obscure]  :  a  pro- 
fessional jester  or  ImlToon.  The  character  may  luive  had  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  Roman  Paxtomimi:  ((/.  i'.),whieh  passed 
into  the  representations  of  the  wandering  acrobats  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  thence  into  the  Mvstekies  (q.  v.)  and  miracle- 
plays,  and  later  was  develojied  into  the  I1arle(jiix  (q.  v.)  by 
the  Italians.  The  clown  or  court-fool,  who  forms  no  incon- 
siderable a  part  of  Shakspearean  characters,  just  at  the 
lime  when  tne  private  employment  of  buffoons  was  going 
out  of  vogue,  was  a  part  of  the  household  of  media-val 
princes  and  great  barons.  The  last  of  them  was  Archie 
Armstrong,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  in  Great  Britain ;  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Laud, 
and  died  in  1672.  Triboulet.  the  court-fool  of  Francis  1.. 
was  made  immortal  by  Rabelais,  and  a  nnudier  of  others 
have  become  historical.  The  court  and  ]iantoniime  fools 
wore  a  characteristic  dress,  motley  coat  and  tight  breeches, 
and  carrying  a  bauble  or  short  staff  with  a  ludicrous  head. 
Sometimes  asses'  ears  were  added  and  a  cock's  comb.  The 
clowns  of  Shakspeare  arc  supposed  to  have  bci'U  drawn 
from  the  "vice"  in  the  mysteries,  which  the  Italians  again 
developed  into  the  zany,  a  foil  to  the  more  serious  and  capa- 
ble clown.  It  was  the  business  of  the  zany  to  follow  and 
caricature  the  clown.  He  was  a  merrv-andrew,  full  of  in- 
com|)etencies.  «nd  bringing  all  the  triclks  of  the  clown  into 
ridicide  by  absurd  imitations  of  them,  generally  ending  in 
failure.  Where  there  was  only  a  single  clown  he  performed 
both  functions,  and  in  this  shape  he  becomes  the  jester  of 
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the  modern  circus.  Court-fools  were  known  to  the  Baghdad 
caliphs,  and  Balialul,  the  jester  of  Hanin  al-Raschid.  is  a 
character  in  Arabian  literature.  See  Doran,  History  of 
Court  Fools  (1858). 

Club-foot,  technicallj"  known  as  Talipes:  a  deformity, 
mostly  congenital,  which  usually  alfects  both  feet.  In  the 
most  common  form  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  elevated, 
the  external  one  depressed,  touching  the  ground;  the  mid- 
dle and  anterior  portions  are  retarded  in  their  growth,  and 
the  joints  become  immovable.  This  condition  becomes 
more  prominent  when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  takes  the 
place  of  the  sole.  Simultaneously  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
become  emaciated,  and  lose  their  characteristic  texture. 
The  cause  has  Ijcen  sought  for  in  diseases  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  contracted  before  birth ;  some  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  a  continued  pressure  in  the  womb ;  and  a  rational 
explanation  for  many  cases  is  offered  by  considering  the 
early  condition  of  the  foetus.  The  lower  extremities  are 
formed  at  about  the  first  month  of  pregnancy  on  tlie  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  abdomen  of  the  fcetus,  under  the  skin, 
with  the  knee-pits  facing  the  body :  consequently  to  assume 
its  normal  position  a  rotation  of  the  extremity  around  its 
axis,  including  the  foot,  is  necessary.  When  this  process, 
as  far  as  the  foot  is  concerned,  remains  incomplete,  club- 
foot is  the  result.  Some  cases  are  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
obliquity  of  the  small  bones  of  the  tarsus  or  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  foot,  and  a  primary  shortness  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius muscle  of  the  leg.  Club-foot  acquired  after  birth  is 
due  to  muscular  paralysis,  bone  disease,  or  traumatism.  In 
paralysis  one  group  of  muscles  permits  the  unrestricted 
action  of  the  opposing  group,  which  eventually  results  in  a 
defoi-mity  of  the-  foot.  In  mild  cases  manual  stretching  of 
the  foot,  proper  bandaging,  and  the  application  of  a  plaster 
dressing  will  suffice.  More  marked  cases  require  the  cutting 
of  one  or  more  tendons  and  subsequent  use  of  appropriate 
apparatus.  In  the  acquired  forms,  especially  cases  due  to 
traumatism,  where  the  use  of  apparatus  often  is  attended 
with  pain,  complicated  operations  are  frequently  necessary. 
A.  Jacobi  and  F.  E.  Soxderx. 

Club-iiiosse.s,  or  Gronnd-piiiPS:  small  plants  with  a 
moss-like  aspect  belonging  to  the  families  Lt/copodiacece 
(club-mosses  and  ground-pines)  and  the  SetaginellacecB 
(little  club-mosses).  These  families,  with  the  modern  fam- 
ily Isoetaeew,  and  several  which  are  extinct  (Lepidodi^n- 
drere  and  SigiUariece),  constitute  a  well-marked  class  of  the 
"fernworts"  (Pferidoplii/ta)  under  the  name  of  Lijcopodi- 
nm,  commonly  called  tlie  Lvcopous  (q.  v.).  See  Lvcopo- 
DiUM.  "  Charles  E.  Bessbt. 

Clubs  :  societies  of  persons  united  for  social,  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, literary,  or  political  ends,  or  for  purposes  of  recreation. 
The  etymology  of  club  in  this  sense  is  obscure.  It  may  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  clfofian,  to  cleave,  in  allusion  to  the 
division  of  the  reckoning  of  the  guests  of  an  ale-house ;  but 
in  its  present  signification  it  is  perhaps  closely  allied  to 
chare,  to  adhere.  It  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Swedish  kluhb.  as  meaning  a  clump,  or  tightly  packed  body 
of  men  :  Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  Frederick  the  Oreaf.  as"- 
sumes  that  the  vow  of  the  chivalric  orders  ("Gelllbde"),  in 
vogue  A.  D.  1190,  passes  to  us  in  the  singularly  dwindled  con- 
dition of  t  he  modern  word  club.  The  Friday  Street,  or  more 
correctly  Bread  Street,  Club,  in  London,  was  long  regarded  as 
the  first  in  Englimd,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was 
a  clulj  called  "  \jii  Court  de  bone  Compagnie,"  of  which  the 
poet  Occleve  and  probably  Chaucer  were  members.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth the  famous  club  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bread 
Street  was  established.  It  had  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Donne,  Selden.  etc.,  as  nu'inbers.  Aliout 
the  same  time  Ben  .lonson  founded  a  club  which  met  at  the 
Devil  Tavern,  between  Temple  Bar  and  Middle  Tcnqile  (iate. 
In  10.5!)  the  first  political  club,  the  Rota,  was  established, 
meeting  at  the  Turk's  Head  iu  New  Pahice  Yard,  hi  166!), 
three  years  after  the  great  fii'e,  the  Civil  Chib,  whicli  exists 
to  this  day,  was  established  in  the  city,  all  the  mendiers  of 
which  are  citizens.  Some  of  tliese  "early  political  clubs 
played  important  parts  in  the  hislory  of  "the  times.  Such 
was  the  C)ctober  Cluli,  named  after  the  cheer  for  which  it 
was  famed,  October  ale,  the  members  of  wliich  were  ardent 
Tories.  Swift  was  a  leading  s|iirit  of  the  October,  and  fre- 
quently alluded  to  it  iu  thf  Joiirniil  to  Slil/n.  The  Satur- 
ilay.  Brothers,  and  Serililerus  Clubs,  each  having  Swift  as  a 
member,  and  the  Calves"-head  Club,  formed  in  riilicule  of  the 


memory  of  Charles  I.,  the  King's-head  Club,  founded  by  the 
unsciiqjulous  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Mug-house  Club,  so  called 
from  the  ale-mugs  used  by  the  members,  were  among  the 
more  noted  ]iolitical  clubs  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Another  unique  club,  the  Kit-Kat,  famous  in  lit- 
erature, dates  from  the  year  1700.  Its  curious  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  a  noted  mutton-pie  man,  Christopher 
Katt,  whose  Christian  name  was  shortened  to  Kit.  Among 
the  members  were  the  Dukes  of  jMarlborongh  and  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Halifax.  Sir  Roljert  Walpole,  Congreve,  Granville, 
and  Addison,  The  club  had  each  of  its  toasting-glasses  in- 
scribed with  a  verse  to  some  reigning  beauty.  Contempo- 
raneous in  origin  with  the  Kit-Kat  were  the  Tattlers  Club  in 
Shire  Lane,  and  the  famous  Beefsteak  Society,  bearing  as  its 
badge  a  gridiron  with  the  motto"Beef  and  libeily."  Among 
the  •'  Steaks,"  as  the  members  were  called,  were  Garrick  and 
Hogarth. 

Readers  of  Boswell  are  familiar  with  the  Ivy  Lane  Club 
established  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  King's  Head,  a  beefsteak- 
house  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  the  Literary  Club,  founded  by  John- 
son and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1764,  which  had  among  its 
members  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  others  famous  in 
literature. 

The  purely  social  club  of  the  present  day  owes  its  origin 
to  the  famous  coffee-houses  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
where  congenial  spirits  used  to  meet  for  social  intercourse 
and  comradeship.  In  time  the  proprietor  of  the  coffee- 
house was  persuaded  to  exclude  all  Init  a  chosen  few  from 
his  doors,  and  none  were  to  he  admitted  except  those  bal- 
loted for  by  the  members.  These  cott'ee-house  clulis  were  in 
most  cases  known  by  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors, 
and  many  of  them  have  remained  in  existence  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Among  these  proprietaiy  clubs  may  be  mentioned 
Almack's  (1764),  Brooks's  (1778),  "White's,  originally  estab- 
lished as  M'hite's  Chocolate-house  in  1698.  and  afterward  re- 
moved in  1755  to  its  present  site  in  St.  James's  Street,  and 
Boodle's,  the  resort  of  eountiy  squires  and  hunting-men. 

Of  these  White's  and  Brooks's  were  in  tlie  early  days  fa- 
mous gaming-establishments,  frequented  by  the  young  men 
of  fashion,  where  such  erratic  geniuses  as  Fox  and  Sheridan 
gambled  away  their  fortunes,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
changed  hands  in  a  single  night.  White's  has  retained  its 
aristocratic  exclusiveness  to  the  present  day,  and  is  still 
among  the  most  prominent  of  London  clubs.  Aliout  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  modern-club  era  began 
with  the  organization  of  the  Travellers'  Club  in  1814  by  the 
iMarquis  of  Londonderry,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  "most 
exclusive  of  English  clubs. 

The  period  from  1815  to  1855  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
palatial  motlern  clubs  lining  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  English  social  life.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Athenirum  (1824),  the  resort  of 
authors,  artists,  and  patrons  of  the  sciences  and  arts;  the 
Garrick  (1831),  the  home  of  patrons  and  professors  of  the 
drama ;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (1835),  for  members  of 
the  two  universities ;  the  Carlton  (1831),  Conservatives  (1845), 
and  Reform  (1830),  composed  of  prominent  members  of  the 
two  great  political  parties:  the  United  Service  (1815),  the 
Army  and  Navj'  (1851),  the  Guards'  Club  (1850).  and  the 
Junior  United  Service,  in  all  of  which  the  membership  is 
confined  to  naval  and  military  oflScers  in  her  Majesty's  ser*'- 
ice ;  the  Marlborough,  fostered  by  II.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  the  Bachelors"  and  Wellington,  where  gentle- 
women are  admitted  with  certain  restrictions.  There  are  in 
addition  to  the  famous  iwlitical,  literary,  and  social  clubs, 
institutions  devote<l  principally  to  athletic  sports,  such  as  the 
jMarylebone  Cricket  Club;  Thames  and  Leander  rowing 
clubs ;  and  the  Ilurlingham  and  Ranclagh  country  clubs, 
wliere  polo  and  pigeon-shooting  are  the  attractions.  The 
word  club,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  select  social  or- 
ganizations owning  their  own  buildings  which  line  the 
prominent  streets  of  great  cities,  but  the  organization  of  so- 
cieties of  men  or  women  banded  together  for  some  specific 
interest  or  pursuit,  and  bearing  the  name  "club,"  has  be- 
come so  general  that  clubs  of  some  form  are  now  found  in 
every  city  in  the  civilized  world.  From  England  the  clesigna^ 
tion  "  political  clubs"  was  adopted  liy  similar  organizations 
on  the  Continent  during  the  eiglitcenth  century,  where  they 
played  an  important  role  in  contem|ioraneous  political  his- 
tory. In  1793  they  were  prohiliited  in  Germany.  In  France 
thev became  the  hotlied  of  the  Revolution.  The  first  French 
society  that  took  the  name  club  was  the  Club  Politique,  es- 
tablished at  Paris  in  1783,  and  shortly  after,  in  1785,  a  second 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Club  de  Boston,  or 
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"<les  Atrn'riciiins  "  ;  and  soon  the  appellation  was  adopted  by 
the  notorious  Clubs  des  Jacobins,  des  Feuillaiits  do  Mon- 
t  rouge,  des  Cordeliers,  etc.  Purely  social  chilis  have  also 
been  established  on  the  Continent,  but  unfortunately  they 
have  in  many  cases  become  little  better  than  gaming-houses. 
I  If  the  most  famous  modern  Parisian  clubs  the  .lockev  Club 
and  the  Cercle  Royale  deserve  mention,  for  their  cxclusive- 
ness  and  importance  in  the  social  life  of  the  French  me- 
tnmolis. 

In  the  IT.  S.  club-life  owes  its  origin  to  the  Union  Club. 
fnunde<l  in  Xew  York.  June  17,  1830.  The  Somerset  Club  of 
lioston.  founded  in  1857,  the  JIaryland  Club  of  Baltimore, 
1H.')7,  and  the  Chicago  Club  of  Chicago,  established  in  1869, 
indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  dub-lite  in  the  V.  S.  Among 
:  iinous  Xew  \  ork  clubs  may  be  mentioned  the  University 
ilS().">);  Union  League  (186:i) ;  Authors',  founded  by  Noah 
Brooks.  K.  W;  Gilder.  Kdward  Eggleston,  Bran<ler  Matthews, 
and  others;  and  the  Players', counting  Edwin  Booth, Thomas 
•lilferson.and  S.L.Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  ;unong  its  founders. 
1  iub-life  is  not  confined  to  the  wealthy,  for  workingmen's 
clubs  have  l)een  successfully  operated  on  l)oth  sides  of  the 
Ailantic.  These  institutions,  modeled  after  the  social  clubs 
>•(  the  rich,  are  established  by  and  in  the  interests  of  work- 
JMgmen.  ami  have  proved  very  eflicient  in  improving  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  many  of  them  the 
-ale  of  into.\icating  liquors  is  prohibited,  and  the  necessaries 
.r  life  are  supplied  to  members  at  cost  prices. 

H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor. 

Clubs  for  Women  :  the  growth  in  the  U.  S.  of  clubs  for 
women  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  century  prolific  in  new 
movements.  In  Mar.,  18()8,  the  first  club  exclusively  for 
wouicn,  Sorosis,  was  founded,  in  an  experimental  way,  in 
New  York  city,  "  for  the  promotion  of  agreeable  and  useful 
Illations  among  women  of  literarv,  artistic,  and  scientific 
tastes,  and  for  the  discussion  and  dissemination  of  principles 
and  facts  which  promise  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on 
women  and  on  society."  Its  formation  was  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  committee  on  the  Dickens  dinner,  from  the 
Press  Club,  to  allow  women  to  participate  coually  witli  nu'n 
oil  that  occasion.  Twelve  ladies,  inclutling  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly, 
the  founiier,  organized  Sorosis,  whose  name  is  a  botanical 
term  derived  from  a  (Jreek  word  signifying  a  heap  or  col- 
lection. Its  first  president  was  Sarah  (Willis)  Parton,  popu- 
larly known  as  '•  I'anny  Fern."  The  intere.st  in  such  asso- 
ciations has  grown  until  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the 
r.  .S.  5()()  clubs  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  not  less 
I  lian  50,0(J0. 

To  estimate  proponlv  this  advance  it  must  be  remembered 
that  prior  to  1868  there  were  no  associated  movements 
iiuong  women  outside  the  church,  the  suiri'age,  and  the 
(titi-slavcry  cause,  and  these  were  combined  with,  if  they 
were  not  controlled  by,  men.  Puritan  influence  aided  the 
custom,  and  traditions  of  the  ages  were  potent  in  limiting 
women  to  a  subordinate  place,  and  keeping  them  "silent." 
ill  and  out  of  the  churches.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  new 
movement  wa.s  not  in  the  nature  of  a.  revolt,  but  was  more 
like  an  awakening.  The  central  idea  carried  with  it  noth- 
ing belligerent,  nothing  antagonistic,  nothing  in  a  nature  of 
a  ilemand  or  an  a.ssertion.  The  cardinal  luinciides  were 
unity,  fellowship  of  one  woman  with  another  on  a  jilatform 
"(  professed  igiKirance,  and  sincere  desire  to  learn.  The 
uiovement  brought  together  women  of  all  creeds  and  no 
creed,  women  of  divcree  social  position  and  environment, 
women  of  widely  dilTering  opportunities  and  degrees  of  cul- 
t  lire,  and  made  of  them  an  harmonious  body,  enriched  by 
the  contribution  of  each  to  the  whole; 

This  club  idea  of  kinship  and  unity  on  the  basis  of  wom- 
anhood alone  is  distinctly  modern,  at  least  so  far  as  any 
|iraetical  exemiiliticalion  of  it  is  concerned,  and  its  inculca- 
I  ion  has  createil  a  new  social  depart  lire,  ami  an  active,  luany- 
-ided  social  life  before  almost  unknown. 

What  may  be  called  the  second  period  in  the  life  of  wom- 
'  ii's  clubs,  and  their  growth  into  a  movement,  began  in  1889. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Croly,  a  call  for  a  convention  of 
chibs  was  issued  by  Sorosis,  which  proposed  to  celebrate  its 
twenty-first  liirtliday  bv  such  a  gathering. 

Of  96  clubs  addressed,  6~>  responiled  by  sending  ilelegatcs. 
The  convention  held  its  sessions  JIar.  18-21).  ami  a  commit- 
tee representing  the  New  York  Sorosis,  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  New  Century  Club  of  I'hiladelphia 
drafted  a  constitution  and  devised  a  jilan  of  permanent  or- 
-'inization  to  be  submitted  in  the  following  year.  The  de- 
■irability  of  giving  voice  to  and  recording  the  history  of 


this  rapidly  growing  movement  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
journal  devoted  to  liti'rary  and  club  interests,  and  a  period- 
ical with  this  avowed  object  was  Ix^gun  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  under  the  name  of  'J'/ie  Woman's  Cycle.  Among  its 
features  were  a  directory  of  clubs  and  a  record  of  chib- 
work.  The  first  convention  of  the  "  general  federation " 
met  by  invitation  of  .Sorosis  at  Scottish  Kite  Ilall  in  New 
York,  on  .\pr.  28-'3o,  1890,  and  was  presided  over  by  JIi-s. 
I'^lla  Dielz  Clymer,  then  president  of  Sorosis.  Sixty  clubs, 
representing  eighteen  diuerent  States,  participated  in  this 
ratification  convention,  and  established  the  general  feder- 
ation of  women's  clubs  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  elected 
JIi's.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  presi- 
dent. 

In  the  two  yeai-s  between  the  organization  convention 
at  Scottish  Rite  Hall  in  1890  and  the  first  biennial  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1892  the  federation  gained  an  aggregate 
membersliii)  of  upward  of  200  clubs,  representing  a  mem- 
bei'ship  ranging  from  15  to  5(J0,  and  some  with  outgrowths 
of  many  hundreds  more.  These  clubs  covered  31  States, 
and  to  the  list  must  be  added  India,  with  two  federated 
women's  clubs;  one  in  Bombay,  founded  by  a  New  York 
physician.  Dr.  Emma  Brainerd  Ryder,  and  one  in  Ceylon,  also 
the  result  of  Dr.  Ryder's  efforts.  The  lirst  mentioned,  wliicli 
numbers  more  than  250  women,  and  includes  Europeans  and 
natives  belonging  to  six  ditferent  castes,  is  the  firet  instance 
of  a  general  overcoming  of  the  caste  spirit. 

This  rapid  growth  was  accelerated  by  the  federation  sys- 
tem of  organization.  Under  this  method  the  president  of  a 
federated  club  became  a  vice-president  of  the  federation. 
A  federation  correspondent  from  each  .State  was  also  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  wils,  and  is.  to  act  as  the  medium  of 
<oniniunication  between  the  individual  clubs  of  her  State  or 
territorial  area  and  the  central  board. 

The  motto  of  the  general  federation  is  "  Unity  in  diver- 
sity." Naturally  there  are  great  diversities  in  clubs  in  dif- 
ferent neighliorhoods  and  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
they  are  usually  differences  of  detail,  not  of  basis  or  essen- 
tial principle.  A  curious  and  predominant  element  in  the 
woman's  club  idea  is  its  flexibility  and  ability  to  lend  itself 
to  the  needs  of  its  locality  and  the  growth  of  the  member- 
ship. It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  such  important 
achievements  as  the  building  of  club-houses  and  institutes, 
such  as  the  Atlienanim  of  Milwaukee,  the  Propyleiim  of 
Indianapolis,  the  New  Century  Club-house  of  Philadelphia, 
the  club-house  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  others;  but  the  best 
result  of  the  work  of  woiiun's  clubs  lias  been  seen  in  the 
new  life  of  the  small  towns,  the  movement  in  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  (juiet  village  neighborhoods,  the  uplifting  in- 
fluence of  the  higher  thought,  and  the  democratic  spirit  that 
has  been  fostered.  In  general  terms  it  may  truthfully  be 
.said  to  have  changed  the  tone  of  whole  communities.  In 
particular,  it  has  taught  women  how  to  think,  how  to  speak, 
MOW  to  act  for  the  best  good  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  It  has  made  them  acrpiainted  with  the  best  work,  the 
best  ideas,  and  the  great  thinkers  of  their  own  ami  all  times. 
It  has  taught  them  values  and  projiortion  and  the  historic 
continuity  of  events,  thus  forming  a  basis  for  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  life  and  duty,  and  destroying 
prejudice.  Some  clubs  have  done  much  in  philanthropic 
directions,  particularly  in  the  farther  West,  where  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children  and  neighbor- 
hood improvement  hardly  existed  until  the  woman's  club 
created  it.  Among  the  outgrowths  are.  protective  and  educa- 
tional unions,  provident  funds,  study-classes,  reading-rooms 
for  the  iHuiefit  of  workingwomen,  as  well  as  social  centers. 

London  has  several  clubs  for  women,  but  thev  are  not  as 
broail  in  their  aims  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  The  New  Somer- 
ville  Club,  which  is  chiefly  intended  for  professional  women, 
devotes  its  Tuesday  evenings  to  discussions  and  lectures, 
the  subjects  being  treated  in  a  general  and  non-partisan 
way.  The  Denison  Club  has  for  its  object  "the  promotion 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  open  discussion  between  men 
and  women  interested  in  social  and  industrial  questions, and 
the  encouragement  of  study  and  investigation."  One  or 
more  meetings  are  held  monthly,  at  which  papers  on  prac- 
tical subjects  are  read  and  are  followed  by  a  convers;ition. 
The  University  Club  for  Ladies  admits  only  those  who  have 
or  have  had,  as  students  or  lecturers,  connection  with 
some  college  aflilialed  with  a  univei-sity,  or  who  are  regis- 
tered medical  ])ractitioners  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Alexandra  is  a  proiuielary  club  of  a  fashionalile  an<l  exclu- 
sive character.  The  Pioneer  is  composed  wholly  of  women, 
and  follows  American  ideas. 
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One  of  the  strongest  fears  expressed  in  regard  to  women's 
clubs  in  the  beginning  \v<is  the  fear  that  tlicy  would  tend 
still  more  to  the  separation  of  sexes.  This  result  has  not 
followed.  On  the  contrary,  club-life  is  bringing  men  and 
women  tngetlier.  and  the  latest  outcome  of  the  woman's 
club  is  the  mixed  club  of  men  and  women,  with  higher 
standards  tlian  men's  clubs  have  before  known.  But  this 
woidd  not  have  been  possilile  had  not  women  gained  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  t'lubs  of  their  own.       J.  C.  CaoLY. 

Cluniacs,  The.  or  Conarregatioii  of  Clugiiy  (CV»«i"f»m 
in  Burgundv.  a  verv  influential  monastic  institution) :  found- 
ed in  910  bv  Duke 'William  of  Aquitaine.  who  put  his  rela- 
tive, Abbot"  Berno  of  Beaume.  at  the  head  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. As  the  aim  of  the  duke  was  to  effect  a  reform  of 
monastic  life,  which  had  sunk  very  low  in  France,  Berno 
enforced  the  strictest  observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict ; 
but  just  this  severity  struck  a  rich  vein  of  sympathy  in  the 
time.  Clugnv  became  the  reformer  not  only  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,"  but  of  monastic  life  in  general,  and  its  rules, 
Consuetudines  Cluniasenses,  were  generally  adopted.  Three 
popes  issued  from  its  cells,  Gregory  VII.,  Urban  II.,  and 
Paschalis  II.  Privileges  and  endowments  were  showered 
upon  it,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  received  at 
one  time  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the  King  of  France  with 
their  whole  retinues  in  1245.  But  lack  of  discipline  and  the 
dissipations  of  the  abbots  greatly  impoverished  the  institu- 
tion during  the  next  two  centuries.  Under  the  Revolution 
tiie  Constituent  Assembly  closed  the  convent,  confiscated  the 
propertv.  and  sold  the  buildings.  The  church  was  broken 
down.  "Some  of  its  priceless  hterary  treasures  were  saved, 
and  are  in  the  Paris  Bibliotheciue  Xationale  and  the  British 
Museum.  The  palace  of  the  abbots  in  Paris  became  in  1833 
a  museum  of  antiquities. 

Authorities. — Lorain,  L'Abhuye  de  Ctiifjny  (Dijon,  1880) : 
the  works  of  Pignot,  C'uclierat.  and  C'hamply ;  Duckett's 
Record  Evidence  of  Cliini  (1886) ;  and  Charters  and  Records 
of  Cliini  (1888). 

Cluny,  formerly  Clugrni  (anc.  Cluniacnm):  a  town  of 
France  :  department  of  Saone-et-Loire  ;  on  the  Grone,  here 
crossed  by  two  stone  bridges:  14  miles  X.  W.  of  JIacon  (see 
map  of  f'rance,  ref.  6-G).  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  rich 
and  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  910  A.  D.  It  has 
also  the  Cliurch  of  Xotre  Dame  of  thirteenth  century.  Cluny 
has  manufactures  of  gloves,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  pottery. 
Pop.  (189(3)  4,373. 
Cllipea :  See  Aspis. 

ClupeitliB  [from  Lat.  chipea,  a  herring,  the  typical  ge- 
nus] :  a  family  of  fishes  containing  the  herrings,  shad, 
sprats,  and  closely  allied  species.  Its  members  are  charac- 
terized by  having"  a  comiiressed  body,  covered  with  easily 
detachable  and  usually  rather  large  scales,  sometimes  form- 
ing a  serrated  ridge  along  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  naked, 
mouth  large  and  ternunal.  Maxillaries  of  three  pieces; 
teeth,  when  present,  small  and  numerous.  Gill-openings 
large,  gill  rakers  long  and  slender.  There  is  no  adipose 
dorsal  fin  ;  the  anal  is  rather  long ;  tail  forked.  The  group 
contains  about  130  species,  found  in  all  seas,  although  most- 
ly near  the  coast ;  many  species  ascend  fresh  waters  and 
some  remain  there.  This  group  probably  comprises  more 
individuals  than  any  other,  as  some  species,  like  the  com- 
mon lierriiig.  assemlik'  in  immense  schools  and  are  taken  in 
nets  by  tens  of  thousands.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cliiseret,  klii'ze-ray',  Gustave  Paul:  revolutionist:  b. in 
Paris,  France,  .June  13. 1823  ;  aided  to  supjiress  the  insurrec- 
tions of  1848 :  served  in  Algeria  and  the  Crimea,  and  reached 
the  rank  of  captain  ;  resigned  in  18.")8  his  place  as  captain  in 
the  French  army  because  he  had  adopted  the  principles  of 
Mazzini.  In  18o9  he  commanded  the  contingent  of  French 
volunteers  under  Garibaldi,  and  in  18G2  entered  llie  volun- 
teer army  of  the  V.  S.,  in  which  he  became  in  ]8(i2  a  liriga- 
dier-general.  serving  on  llie  staffs  of  Gens.  JlcClelland  and 
Fremont.  In  1804  lie  published  in  New  York  the  AV»'A'a- 
iion.  to  urge  the  nomination  of  Fremont  for  the  presidency. 
His  attempts,  in  IHTO,  to  proclaim  in  Lydns  and  Marseilles 
the  "Red  Republic"  failed.  In  Mar.,  1871,  the  communists 
of  Paris  appointed  him  Chief  of  Ihe  War  Department:  on 
May  1  he  was  deposed,  arrested,  atxl  impeaclied.  but  after  a 
few' days  set  free,  and  fled  to  England.  After  a  short  visit 
to  the  "U.  S.  he  settled  at  (ieneva,  Switzerland,  in  1872. 

Clnsia  [so  called  in  honor  of  the  botanist  Lecluse  or  Clu- 
sius]  :  a  genus  of  dicolyleilonous  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of 


which  are  epiphytic,  belonging  to  the  family  Giitflferce. 
About  sixty  species  are  knoyn,  all  natives  of"  tropical  or 
sub-tropicai  America.  They  have  opposite,  coriaceous,  en- 
tire leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary  or  panicled,  dia?cious  or 
polygamous,  showy  flowers.  The  sepals  are  from  four  to 
six,  the  petals  from  four  to  nine,  the  stamens  numerous  and 
indefinite,  while  the  pistil  is  compound,  with  five  to  fifteen 
cells,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  On  account  of  the 
yellow  resinous  juice  which  they  contain  some  of  them 
bear  the  name  of  balsam -trees,  and  in  some  cases  this  when 
dried  into  a  resin  is  used  for  plasters,  and  for  other  medic- 
inal purposes.  One  species,  C.  flam,  is  found  in  Southern 
Florida.  It  occurs  also  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  known  as 
the  yellow  balsam-tree  on  account  of  its  medicinal  yellow 
resin.  C.  rosea  from  the  West  Indies  is  grown  in  conser- 
vatories for  its  beautiful  rose-colored  flower.  C.  E.  B, 

Clustered  Columns,  or  Compound  Piers:  piers  which 
are  composed  or  appear  to  be  comjiosed  of  several  columns 
clustered  together.  They  form  one  of  the  richest  features 
of  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture,  in  which  they  serve  to 
support  the  pier-arches  under  the  clerestory,  and  the  vault- 
ing of  the  side-aisles.  The  columns  may  have  separate  shafts 
grouped  around  a  central  core,  or  may  be  attached  to  each 
other  and  to  the  core  throughout  their  whole  length.  In 
English  Gothic  they  are  frequently  adorned  with  encircling 
bands  or  fillets  at  regular  intervals.         A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Clyde:  the  principal  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland; 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  rises  in  the  Low- 
ther  and  Moffat  Hills,  and  drains  an  area  of  about  1,500 
sq.  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbar- 
ton. It  flows  at  first  N.  as  far  as  Biggar;  it  then  takes  a 
N.  W.  course,  receiving  the  Douglas  on  the  left  at  Harper- 
field.  At  Lanark,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  are  the 
Falls  of  Clyde,  where  the  river  descends  about  350  feet  in 
4  miles.  The  highest  fall  is  Corra  Linn,  in  which  there  are 
three  leaps  aggregating  84  feet.  The  river  then  passes  Ham- 
ilton, Glasgow,  and  Renfrew,  and  reaches  the  firth  of  Clyde 
at  Dumbarton.  Glasgow  may  be  reached  by  the  largest 
ocean  steamers,  and  at  Dumbarton  the  river  is  1  mile  wide. 
Total  length,  73  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Clyde  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  parts  of  Scotland. 

Clyde :  city ;  Cloud  co.,  Kan.  (for  location,  see  map  of 
Kansas,  ref.  4-^6) ;  on  Mo.  Pac,  Ch.,  Rk.  I.  and  Pac.  and  Union 
Pac.  R.  lis.,  and  on  Republican  river:  has  a  trade  in  grain, 
hogs,  etc.     Pop.  (1880)  956;  (1890)  1,137;  (1895)  1,129. 

Clyde  :  village ;  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  New  York.  ref.  4-E) ;  on  the  X.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  and 
the  West  Shore  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Clyde 
river ;  43  miles  E.  of  Rochester.  It  lias  churches  of  five  de- 
nominations, a  large  high  school,  2  glass-factories,  6  malt- 
houses,  canning-factory,  2  harness-factories,  2  grist-mills, 
tannerv,  steam-engine  works,  and  a  coopei'age.  Pop.  (1880) 
2,826 :  "(1890)  2.638.  Editor  of  "  Times." 

Clyde:  village;  Sanduskv  co.,  0.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  niap  of  Ohio,  ref.  2-E) :  on  the  L.  S.  and  JI.  S.,  the  C.  C.  b. 
and  St.  L..  and  the  W.  and  L.  E.  R.  Rs. ;  38  miles  E.  of  To- 
ledo and  75  miles  W.  of  Cleveland.  Here  are  eight  churches, 
excellent  schools,  water-works  (supplied  by  artesian  wells), 
electric  lights,  piano-factory,  edge-lool  works,  and  other 
manufacturing  industries.  The  village  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  regions  of  Ohio.  Pop.  (1880)  2,380 ; 
(1890)2,327.'  Editor  OF  ■' E.ntebprise." 

Clyde,  Lord  :  See  Campbell,  Colix. 
Clymer,  George:  statesman;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1739";  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle.  William  Coleman,  who 
made  him  his  heir.  C'lymer  resisted  the  sale  of  taxed  tea  in 
1773,  and  subscribed  liberally  to  the  loans  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1776  in  place  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates,  who  refused 
to  vote  for  independence,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, although  he  was  not  present  at  its  adii]ition. 
He  wiis  re-elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  17S0.  and  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Federal  Con- 
stituliou  ill  1787.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society.  D.  in  Morrisville,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  .luly 
23,  1813. — Ilis  grandson,  MEUEinTH  Clymer,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  .Tune,  1817,  became  a  distinguished  physician  in 
Xew  York,  where  he  was  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  that  city.  He  edited  and  wrote 
numerous  treatises  on  nervous  allections,  fevers,  and  pul- 
monary disease. 
Clvsma:  See  Egypt,  Anciext. 
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ClytaMiiiiPs'tra.  or  Clyteiiiiiestra  (in  Gr.  KAuToif»iT)irTpo) : 
the  will'  <<{  Ajjiunemnon.  Kin":  of  Mycuna';  was  a  sisler  of 
Castor  anil  of  Melon.  She  became  the  paramour  of  ^Egisthus, 
and  munleretl  Agamemnon  and  Cassatulra  on  his  return 
from  Trov.  She  and  ^•Egistlius  were  killed  by  her  son  Orestes. 
The  legends  conoeming  her  were  worked  over  by  Homer, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles. 

Clyt'ia,  or  Clyl'ic  (in  Gr.  KAut^o,  or  KAuri'ij) ;  the  name  of 
three  nivtliical  pei-sonages  mentioned  by  llisiod,  Ovid,  Pau- 
sanias.  and  Tzetzes.  With  Ovid  (Mftnmorpho-'ies,  iv.)  she  is 
a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  tlie  god  of  the  sun,  but  who,  hav- 
ing'oiIen<led  an(i  being  forsaken  by  him,  pined  away  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  and  was  turned  into  a  flower, 
which'  (from  its  ever  turning  toward  the  sun)  was  called 
heliotropiiim  (ri\unp6Triov). 

Clliciii,  nlsin,  or  Ceiitail'rill :  the  bitter  principle  of  Cni- 
cus,  or  Cfiilaurea  henedicfus.  It  is  in  odorless,  silky  needles, 
having  a  pure  bitter  taste.     See  Blessed  Thistli:. 

Ciiillim.  nl  dQs  (in  Gr.  KWSos),  sometimes  written  Gliidos : 
an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Caria.  in  .\sia  Minor ;  on  the  ^Egean 
Sea  and  on  the  promontory  of  Trionion.  It  was  one  of  the 
six  cities  of  the  Doric  league  called  IlexapoUs,  and  had  an 
extensive  commerce.  Here  were  several  famous  temples  of 
Venus,  one  of  whidi  contained  a  celebrated  marble  statue 
t  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles.  Cni<ius  was  partly  built  on  a  small 
island,  connecte<l  V)y  a  causeway  with  the  mainland.  Conon 
the  Athenian  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  near  Cnidus  in 
394  B.  c. 

Coach  :  See  Carriages,  etc. 

<  Oad  j  ii'tor  [Lai .  co-  +  adju'tor,  helper,  subst.  of  adjuva're, 
heljil :  an  assistant ;  in  ecclesiastical  law,  a  term  technically 
applied  to  one  appointed  to  assist  a  bishop  or  other  digni- 
tarv.  Coadjutant  bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  usiuiUy  bishops  of  sees  iyi  partilmn.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal"  Churcli  of  the  U.  S.  they  are  calleil  assistant 
bishops.  The  first  one  to  be  appointed  in  that  (^'hurch  was 
Benjamin  Jloorc,  who  was  made  assistant  to  Bishop  Provoost, 
of  New  York,  and  the  diocesan's  i-esignation  of  his  jurisdic- 
tiiiii  refused.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  such 
prelates  in  this  Churcli,  who  have  been  elected  with  the  pro- 
vision that  they  are  to  succeed  the  diocesan,  but  until  he 
"lies,  resigns,  or  is  deposed  they  perform  only  such  duties 
.1-  he  may  assign  them.  When  Bishop  (Jnderdonk,  of  New 
\'>rk,  was  suspended,  J.  WainwTJght  was  given  the  exercise 

I  all  diocesan  functions  under  the  title  of  "provisional 
ti-hop."  Under  the  premmt  practice  a  bishop  and  his  con- 
vention may  fix  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  and  confer 
a  title,  usually  from  some  city  in  the  liiocese,  before  the 
assistant  is  ap[ioinled.  In  England  coadjutor  bishops  have 
no  otlicial  ap|)ointnient,  title,  or  pt)sition,  except  by  a  purely 
private  and  personal  arrangement  between  the  diocesan  and 
themselves.  Tliey  are  usually  chosen  from  among  bishops 
who  have  retired  from  colonial  or  missionary  sees. 

Coagulation  [from  Lat.  coagitla  tio.  deriv.  of  conguhi're, 
l.p  curdle,  cua  gidum.  rennet;  co-,  together  ->-  a'gert,  drive]: 
the  changing  of  a  liquid  to  a  substance  of  semi-solid  or 
curd-like  consistency  (the  clot).  Thus  the  white  of  an  egg 
becomes  solidified  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  ca.sein 
of  milk  is  coagulated  (curdled)  by  the  action  of  rennet  and 
by  many  acids.  The  fibrin  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lympli 
is  coagiilated  after  the  removal  of  these  fluids  from  the  liv- 
ing animal.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  ha.s  received  a  very 
great  amount  of  patient  study,  and  still  there  appears  to  be 
much  cjbscurity.  Filirin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood, 
but  is  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  other  sul)stances. 
These  seem  to  lie  tibrinogen,  a  substance  found  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  and  librinoplastin,  found  in  the  white 
corpuscles,  the  whole  process  being  stimulated  by  a  ferment 
also  found  ill  the  while  corpuscles.  In  inflammation  and  in- 
flammatory diseases  the  blood  contains  an  excessive  amount 
of  the  fibrin  factors,  and  therefore  the  blood  readily  coagu- 
lates. Much  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  coagulation  and  the  appearance  of  the  clot.  This 
was  in  the  days  of  excessive  phlebotomy,  but  to-day  little, 
iierlia|)S  too  little,  is  thought  of  the  coapilability  of  the 
iilood.  Ill  pneumonia,  which  is  a  decidedly  inllammatory 
disease,  the  coagulability  is  so  much  increased  that  clots 

form  within  the  heart,  and  the  usual  cause  of  death  is  fail- 
ure of  the  heart  from  heart  clots  and  general  weaknes.s.  In 
certain  other  diseases,  like  ILemopbilia  (q.  v.),  Hie  lilood  docs 

not  clot  readily,  and  liaMiiorrhages,  in  part  due  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  constantly  seen.     Coagulation  is  most 


important  to  the  surgeon,  for  this  alone  makes  amputations 
or  any  operations  possible.    Kevi.sed  by  Wiixiam  Pepper. 

Coahllila.  kS-aa-wee'laa :  a  northern  interior  state  of 
Mexico;  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande;  bounded  N.  by 
Texas,  K.  liy  Tamaulipas  and  Xuevo  Leon.  S.  by  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  "Zacatecas.  and  W.  liy  Durango  and  Chihuahua. 
A  small  area  near  the  center  of  its  western  border  has  inde- 
pendent political  rights  as  the  territory  of  Sierra  Mojada. 
Area  of  the  state,  03,538  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  much 
like  that  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  Texas — dry.  bare  of 
trees,  generally  level,  but  with  low,  abrupt  mountains.  The 
last  are  most  abundant  in  the  central  fiorlion.  The  Rio 
.Salado,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  (Jraiide,  rises  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  smitbwestern  (jiiarter  has  several  large  lagoons 
which  fluctuate  greatly  in  size  and  form  the  sinks  of  exten- 
sive independent  drainage  basins.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
considerable,  but  the  richest  region  has  been  segregated  in 
the  territory  of  Sierra  Mojada.  Cattle,  wool,  and  fruits  are 
the  other  chief  products.  The  climate  is  generally  temperate 
and  healthv.  Pop.  (IH'Jo)  235.G38.  Capital,  Saltillo.  with 
17.000  inhabitants.  The  International  Railway  crosses  the 
state  from  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  (Piedras  Xegras)  on  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Torreon  in  the  southwest.  M.  W.  H. 

Coaluiila  Valley:  See  Colorado  Desert. 
Coahniltecaii  Indians:  a  linguistic  family  of  Indians; 
so  named  bvOrozcov  Berra  in  1864.  and  Coahuilteco-Tejano 
by  Piniente'l  in  IHeo.  But  the  Mexican  state  of  Coahuila, 
for  which  the  familv  name  was  intended,  now  has  a  much 
smaller  territorv  than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
present  Coahuilteoan  Indians  all  live  in  the  state  of  Ta- 
maulipas. 

Trih's.  Population.  Langucige.— The  majority  of  the 
tribes  belonging  to  this  stock  are  enumerated  in  Father 
Bartolomc  (iarcia"s  Maniwl,  a  sort  of  catechism  dated  Que- 
relaro.  1760,  and  probably  composed  at  the  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  Mission,  near  San  Antonio  de  Bejiir,  Texas.  Mention 
is  there  made  of  the  Pajalates,  Orejoiies,  Pacaos  (Pakawa, 
or  Pintos,  "the  tattooed  ones"),  Pacoas,  Tclijayas.  Ala.sapas, 
Pausanes,  Pampopas, and  many  others.  Most  of  them  lived 
between  the  Hio  Xueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  a  portion  of 
Texas  then  belonging  to  Coahuila  ])rovince.  The  feeble  sur- 
viving remnants  of  this  stock — the  Coniecrudos,  Cotonames, 
and  Pakawa — now  live  in  ^lexico  between  Camargo  and 
Reynosa.  They  are  generally  tall  in  stature,  and  have  an 
olive  complexion.  They  remember  their  dialects  but  iiii- 
jierfectly.  their  principal  means  of  intercommunication  be- 
ing Spaiiish,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
earlv  homes  and  mig'rations.  In  1886  their  population  was 
about  30,  only  10  of  whom  could  converse  in  the  Indian  ver- 
nacular. The  Comccrudo  dialect  is  very  simple  in  its  pho- 
netics and  in  its  gramraatic  forms.  See'  Ixdiaxs  of  Xorth 
America.  A.  S.  Gatschet. 

Coal :  a  name  given  to  several  carbonaceous  substances 
derived  from  vegetable  tissue.  It  was  formerly  limited  to 
what  is  now  known  as  charcoal,  the  residual  carbon  of  wood, 
from  which  the  volatile  constituents  have  been  expelled  by 
lieat ;  but  it  is  at  iiresent  almost  universally  used  to  denote 
the  various  kinds  of  mineral  fuel.  As  these  have  no  definite 
comnosilion,  the  vagueness  of  the  lerm  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  scientific  books  and  courts  of  law. 

Origin.  Tlieories  of. — Mineral  coals  form  part  of  an  iin- 
brokeii  series  which  begins  with  woody  fiber  and  ends  with 
graiihite.  They  are  all  derived  from" the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  tissue  when  buried  under  water,  earth,  or  rock. 
The  dilTerent  products  of  this  progressive  change,  which  is  a 
sort  of  distillation,  are  peat,  lignite,  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite coal,  graphite,  and  asphallum,  which  are  solids;  petro- 
leum and  water,  wliich  are  licpiids :  carbonic  acid,  carbureted 
hvdrogen,  etc..  which  are  gases.  Of  these  all  the  solids,  ex- 
cepting as|)haltuin,  are  residual  iiroducts,  while  that  sub- 
stance and  the  liipiids  and  gases  are  the  evolved  products  or 
distillates.  The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  is  accepted  gen- 
erallv  by  naturalists,  because  of  the  abundance  of  well- 
|>reservell  fragments  of  plants  frequently  found  in  the  roof 
and  l)ase  shales,  and  in  the  partings  of  the  beds,  because  of 
the  distribution  of  microscoiiic  fragments  of  vegetable  origin 
in  the  coal,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  ash  in  quantity 
averaging  close  to  that  of  various  vegetable  species.  Earlier 
investigators  have  assumed  that  coal-beds  owed  their  origin 
to  the  decomiiosilion  and  maceration  of  enormous  forest- 
growths,  while  others  based  theories  concerning  their  gene- 
sis upon  the  discovery  in  some  seams  of  grejit  quantities  of 
spores,  the  seeds  of  lycopodiaceae.    Another  hypothesis  rested 
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upon  accumulations  of  marine  plants,  like  the  sargassum 
fields  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  theory  which,  however, 
finds  most  general  accept*nee  at  the  present  time  is  that  ably 
presented  by  Leo  Lcsquereux.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  tlie  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in 
peat-bogs.  The  accumulations  thus  formed  in  different  geo- 
logical periods,  but  having  their  greatest  develo|)ment  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Carboniferous  age.  were  subjected  to 
enormous  pressures  and  to  a  slow  and  general  distillation, 
resulting  in  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  from  the  more 
modern  lignite  to  anthracite  and  graphite.  In  isolated  in- 
stances the  chemical  changes  have  been  hastened  by  local 
volcanic  eruptions  and  lava-streams,  and  in  many  districts 
widespread  disturbances  of  the  strata  have  facilitated  the 
escape  of  moisture  and  volatile  matter. 

All  the  varieties  of  coal  shade  into  each  other,  and  we 
have  lignites  which  exhibit  every  degree  of  approach  to 
bituminous  coals,  semi-bituminous  coals  intermediate  be- 
tween these  latter  and  anthracite,  and  graphitic  anthracites 
by  wiiich  the  anthracites  are  connected  with  the  graphites. 


small  Triassic  basins  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  are  of 
Carboniferous  age.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  have  suffered  no  local  metamorphosis,  they  are  all  of 
the  bituminous  class.  In  the  Alleghanies  the  same  strata, 
having  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  causes  which  resulted 
in  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains,  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  volatile  matter,  and  have  become  what  are  known  as 
semi-bituminous  coals.  To  this  group  belong  the  coals  of 
Blossburg,  Broad  Top.  Frustburg,  and  a  belt  running  down 
to  Alabama.  Still  farther  E.  tlie  Carboniferous  strata  are 
more  metamorphosed,  and  the  coal  which  they  contain  is 
converted  into  anthracite.  In  Rhode  Island  a  coal-basin  of 
limited  extent,  and  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, seems  to  have  been  still  nearer  the  focus  of  meta- 
morphic  action ;  and  here  the  coal  is  partially  converted 
into  graphite,  forming  the  variety  known  as  graphitic  an- 
thracite. 

The  following  sections,  general  and  local,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  coal  in  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  and  of  the  n.ature  of  the  associated  strata: 
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Carboniferous  strata — W,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Geological  FormaHon. — The  geological  position  of  the 
different  varieties  of  coal  accords  with  the  theory  of  their 
origin.  For  example,  the  oldest  rocks  known  contain  com- 
paratively little  carbonaceous  matter,  as  they  date  from  a 
period  when  the  vegetation  of  the  globe  was  scanty  and 
mostly  marine.  Here  we  have  only  the  residual  products  of 
the  distillation  of  vegetable  tissue,  graphite  and  anthracite. 
In  the  Carboniferous  age  the  terrestrial  vegetation  was  lux- 
uriant over  large  areas,  and  conditions  prevailed  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  beds  of  peat.  These,  submerged  and 
deeply  liuried  under  sediments  which  were  deposited  upon 
them,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  changed  to  our  beds  of 
bituminous  coal — to  anthracite  where  local  causes  have  car- 
ried the  process  of  distillation  further.  In  formations  more 
modern  than  the  Carboniferous  the  accumulations  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  are  usually  classed  as  lignites.  These  contain 
more  water  and  oxygen,  an<l  are  less  valuable  fuels  than  the 
true  coals,  but  sliade  into  tliem  imjicrceptiblv.  In  the  pres- 
ent period  we  sec  the  formation  of  coal  only  in  its  initial 
stages — viz..  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  accumulation 
of  bitumenized  vegetable  tissue  in  peat-bogs  and  marshes, 
where  oxidation  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  water.  By  ar- 
tificial processes  we  can,  however,  ha.sten  the  changes  in 
vegetable  tissue,  and  by  properly  conducted  distillation  pro- 
duce lignite,  bituminous  coal,  arid  anthracite.  We  find,  too, 
that  nature  is  locally  accelerating  her  jirocesses.  and  by  vol- 
canic heat  distilling  lignites  and  bituminous  coals  to  anthra- 
cite. In  Colorado,  Xew  Mexico,  and  on  Queen  Charlotte's 
island,  excellent  anthracite  has  been  produced  by  volcanic 
heat  from  Cretaceous  lignites.  At  Los  Bronces.  in  Sonora, 
Triassic  coal  is  converted  into  anthracite  by  a  similar  cause. 
In  Eastern  America  all  the  coal  strata,  except  those  of  the 


Coal  measures — N.  Ohio. 

As  members  of  the  stratified  scries  of  rocks  the  coal-beds 
were  originally  deposited  horizontally,  and  large  areas  are 
known  in  the  U.  S.  and  elsewhere  in  which  this  position 
has  been  but  little  modified.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
strata  often  have  undergone  violent  flexures  and  extensive 
faulting,  and  they  frequently  occur  in  basins.  In  thickness 
the  strata  vary  from  seams  as  thin  as  knife  blades  to  beds 
above  100  feet  through.  The  beds  very  rarely  consist  of  one 
uniform  mass  of  coal,  but  are  subdivided  by  layers  or  strata 
of  slate  called  "partings,"  and  often  these  layci's  differ  in 
physical  structure  and  chemical  composition.  The  coal 
itself  is  generally  weathered  along  the  outcroji.  deteriorating 
it  so  that  explorations  must  generally  be  carried  to  varying 
depths  under  cover  before  the  fresh  coal  and  its  true  value 
can  be  determined.  In  nearly  all  coal-fields  there  are  a 
number  of  beds.  The  minimum  workalile  thickness  depends 
upon  a  large  number  of  contingencies,  the  character  of  the 
foot,  wall,  and  roof,  the  distance  from  market,  the  quality  of 
the  coal,  the  supi)ly  of  lalior,  the  flow  of  water,  etc.  Mining 
is  rarely  carried  on  in  seams  smaller  than  3J  to  4  feet.  See 
Mixing. 

Chemical  Constitution. — Chemically,  coal  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  free  carbon  with  volatile  hydrocarbons,  but  is  re- 
garded liy  more  recent  authorities,  like  JIuck,  as  a  mixture 
of  a  large  series  of  hydrocarbons.  The  constituents  pro- 
ducing the  ash  are  derived  both  from  the  original  vegetable 
tissues  from  which  it  was  formed  and  from  mechanical  ad- 
mixture of  the  mineral  substances  constituting  the  rocks  in 
which  the  seams  were  imliedded.  .Sulphur,  generally  pres- 
ent, and  important  as  affecting  the  economical  value  of  the 
fuel,  is  partly  traceable  to  tnie  chemical  combination  with 
the  hydrocarbons  and  partly  to  admixture  of  iron  pyrites, 


COAL 
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the  latter  being  often  found  on  strata  anil  seimis  ami  in 
tontretidns  of  iarfier  size. 

Striutunilly,  coal  is  often  split  up  into  (ulies  by  innumer- 
at)le  enu-ks  and  seams,  whien  often  f;reatly  faeililale  the 
mining,  hut  at  times  seriously  interfere  witli  llie  marketing 
of  the  coal.  Tlie  fine  coal  or  slack  is  frequently  unsalable, 
and  when  it  can  not  he  nsed  fiu'  coking  represents  so  much 
waste.  Some  coals  arc  l\ard  an<l  bear  long  transportation, 
others  arc  fragile  and  do  not  bear  carriage  to  distant  mar- 
kets. All  coals  deteriorate,  so  far  as  their  fuel  value  is 
concerned,  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmospliere;  this 
loss  of  calorific  ediciency  through  weatliering  being  strongly 
marked  in  some  varieties,  while  it  is  of  little  practical  signifi- 
cance with  olhere. 

The  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal,  which  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  vessels  laden  with  fuel  for  distant  ports,  has 
been  frec|uently  attributed  to  healing  caused  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  pyrites  it  contains.  Jlore  recent  investigators 
incline  to  regard  the  oxidation  and  ignition  of  the  lighter 
volatile  hvdrocarbons  as  the  cause.  Thorough  ventilation 
is  now  acknowU'dged  to  lie  the  best  preventive  measure. 

Jiiiliix/n'dl  \'(i/iif!i. — The  value  of  coal  in  the  economy  of 
civilization  is  now  so  well  understood  anil  so  fiUly  ajipre- 
ciated  that  it  reipiires  no  lengthy  exposition.  In  its  com- 
bustion the  heat  of  the  sun,  absorbed  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  all  given  out  again,  sub- 
ject to  huMuin  control;  and,  as  heat  is  but  another  nam<'  for 
physical  force,  coal  becomes  the  most  important  source  of 
power  at  our  command.  The  power  developed  in  the  com- 
bustion of  a  pound  of  coal  is  theoretically  equal  to  11..580.- 
000  foot-pounds.  Hut  by  our  imperfect  methods  of  utiliza- 
tion not  more  than  1..500.000  foot-pounds  are  made  availalile. 
This  is  about  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  a  m.in  of 
iinlinary  strength  du.ingaday  of  laljor.     Hence  yCK)  lb.  of 

>al  will  represent  the  labor  of  a  man  for  a  year.  The  <-ur- 
iviit  production  of  coal  in  the  woi-ld  is  about  .500,000.000 
i^iiis.  While  we  possess  no  reciMit  statistics  of  the  percent- 
:i,'i' of  consmiiption  for  power  purposes,  a  faireslinuite  is  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole  output  for  driving  stationary  locomo- 
tives and  marine  engines.  This  is  equivalent  to  tlu'  laliorof 
over  800,000,000  nwn  who  are  producers  ami  not  consumers. 

For  the  calculation  of  the  calorific  value  of  coal  the  Du- 
long  formula  has  been  used  for  a  long  time.     It  is: 


CV  = 


8080  C  +  34.462  (H  -  it  0) 
100 


I  =  per  cent,  carbon,  H  =  per  cent,  hydrogen,  and  0  =  per 
lent,  oxygen.)  By  dividing  the  calorific  value  thus  obtaineil 
by  637,  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  obtaineil  which  converts 
water  at  the  freezing-point  into  steam.  Kavre  and  Silber- 
mann,  Regnault,  Bcrthelot,  Scheurer-Kestner  and  Meunier, 
Gruner,  Johnson,  and  others  have  made  researches  review- 
ing Dulong's  formula,  which  resulted  in. showing  that  the 
practical  calorific  value  is  two-thirds  of  the  theoretical  thus 
calculated. 

The  distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminat- 
ing gas  has  been  largely  superseded  liy  the  manufacture  of 
water-gas.  subsequently  enriched  by  naphtha.  The  tar  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  of  gas-eoals  by  the  older  method  of 
manufacture  forms  the  raw  material  for  the  great  aniline 
industry,  the  annual  profits  of  which  in  ticrniany  are  .said  to 
be  greater  than  the  sums  paid  to  scientists  engaged  in  origi- 
nal research  in  the  (ierman  universities. 

Dixlribiiliim.  (r'l-neritl. — Such  being  the  value  of  coal,  its 
geographical  di.-tribution  becomes  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. Among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  British  occupy 
a  pre-eminent  position,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  their 
r  .al-fields,  but  from  the  industries  dependent  upon  them. 

The  British  coal  area  is  estimated  to  be  11,S.")!I  so.  miles. 
Tlie  coal  area  of  France  is  about  2,000  s(|.  miles.  Belgium 
has  a  coal  area  estinmted  at  500  sq.  miles.  In  Prussia  the 
coal  area  is  2,000  sq.  miles  of  very  deep  and  valuable  coal 


miles  of  coal  territory.  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that 
Russia  has  much  larger  coal-fields  than  were  formerly  cred- 
ited to  her,  and  it  is  estinmted  that  she  has  20,000  to  30,- 
000  sq.  miles  of  coal  strata  of  different  ages. 

Coal  also  occurs  in  China,  India,  Australia,  Japan,  and 
Borneo.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  all  of  Jlesozoic  age,  though 
in  China  and  Jap.nn  anthracite  and  well-formed  bituminous 
coals  are  found,  and  have  been  worked  tor  cenl\n-ies. 

Producliua. — The  production  of  coiU  in  the  world  is  cs- 
tiiuated  for  the  year  1889,  in  gross  tons  of  2,240  lb.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Great  Britain tons.  170.!)IG,TS4 

United  .States liWW.TW 

Germany &4,a41,.3.'J7 

France.   24,588,800 

Austria-Hunpary a:i,.'>00,000 

Belgium 19.810,118 

Kussia 5,1)00,000 

India a.OOO.OOO 

Japan 2,000.000 

Nova  Scotia I,7r)fi.279 

Spain 1 .000,000 

British  Colunnbia  and  Northwest  Territories 74ii,.  <3 

China 500,000 

Chili 500.000 

Italy 2.50,000 

Other  countries ,. 4,000,000 


Total 473.007,811 

Since  Great  Britain  increased  to  185,479.126  tons  in  1891, 
and  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  added  largely  to  the  prod- 
uct, it  is  safe  to  estiimite  the  current  coal  production  of  the 
world  at  500,()()(),000  gross  tons, 

UXITKU   StATKS. 

Pro(/wc^ton.— When  we  turn  to  the  U.  S.  we  find  a  coal 
area  which  throws  all  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
into  insignificance,  and  coal-fields  which,  although  shallow 
compared  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  parts  of  Europe, 
are  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  richest  in  the  world. 


STATES  AND  TERRrTORIES. 


Bituminoits. 

Alabama tons. 

.Arkansas 

California  and  I 

OreEon f  

Colorado 

Georgia  and  (, 

North  Cai'olina  (   

niinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas  and  I 

Nebrasl<a  I 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

.Miefn^an 

Missouri .^ 

Montana ' 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Te.tas 

Utah 

Virpinia 

Wa-shiuRton 

West  Yirpinia 

Wyoming 


Total  bituminous. . 


Anthracite. 

Pennsylvania 

(Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Rhode  Island 


.tons. 


Total  anthracite  . 
Grand  total 


1889. 


3.572.983 
279,584 

184,179 

2,544,144 

226,156 

12,104.272 

2.»15,05r 

752,832 

4,095,358 

2,222,443 

2..399,7.t5 

2,939,715 

67,431 

2,557.823 

363,301 

486,403 

28,907 

9,976,787 

36,174,089 

1,925.689 

128.216 

2.30.651 

865.786 

1,030,578 

6,231.880 

1.388,947 


95,629,026 


45.M4.970 

53,517 

2,000 


45,600,487 


141.229,513 


4.090,409 

I  110.711 

1    61  ,.514 

3,094,003 

(  22S,3;j7 

■)    10,262 

15,2!l2,4a0 

3,*15,737 

81)!).  229 

4,021,739 

(  2,259,922 

■(         1,.500 

2,701,496 

3,357,813 

74.977 

2,735,221 

617,477 

3r.-),7r7 

30,0(H) 

11.494,506 

42,.'i02,173 

2,:)9."i.r46 

ISI.IIO 

31S.15',) 

781,011 

l,2C3,li.S9 

6,208,128 

8,183.669 


111,320,015 


46,468,&il 


46,468,641 


157,788,650 


Ohio. 

Bltumlnoiu  coal  boaln. 


Pennsylvania. 


Srinl-bltnminoiu 
c(»lt 


Pennsylvania. 


ADtliraclU)  buln. 


Profile  section  across  the  AlleRhanies,  showing  relations  of  coal  basins. 


E. 


strata.  The  coal  area  of  .Spain  is  not  definitely  known. 
Tier  coal-field  in  the  province  of  Asturias  is  important,  but 
as  yet  her  coal  production  is  small.    Austria  has  1.800  sq. 


The  production 
of  coal  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  fiscal 
year  1889,  accord- 
ing to  the  census 
report  of  .Tohn  II. 
Jones,  and  during 
1890.  according  to 
the  report  of  E.  W. 


Parker  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sun-ey,  is  shown  in  the  table 
given  above,  the  latter  report  not  including  the  output  of 
scattered  country  banks,  estimated  at  2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
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The  distribution  of  the  coal  product  was  as  follows  : 


COAL 


1889. 

1890. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

ADthndU. 

Bituminoiu. 

Anthracita. 

Loaded  at  mines  for  ship- 
ment.  tons. 

Sold  to  local  trade 

Used  by  employees 

Used  for  steam  at  mines  . . . 

40,166,818 

1,1(B.889 

327,491 

3,942,289 

73,609,883 

6,418,647 

598.672 

1.439.976 

13,561,848 

41,011.087 
[■  2.000,891 
3,456,663 

87,372,571 
7,008,391 
1,607,290 

15,331,760 

Labor  and  Wages.— The  census  reports  show  in  detail  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  collieries,  the  length  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  lU'erage  wages.  In  tlie  calendar  year 
1889  there  were  employed  above  ground  3,285  foremen,  8,603 
raechanits.  38,413  laborers,  and  17,836  boys  under  16  years; 
below  ground  there  worked  2,859  overseers,  158,060  miners, 
58,771  laborers,  and  9,706  boys:  total,  296,623  employees, 
to  whom  an  aggregate  of  $106,937,058  was  paid  in  wages. 
The  data  for  the  leading  producing  States  are  given  bcluw  : 


suggested  a  classification  of  coals  based  upon  the  ratio  of 
fixed  carbon  to  volatile  hydrocarbons.  He  has  proposed  the 
following : 

CLASSES  OF  COALS.  Ii«'i».  f'^'^  '■  '»  >""'•  tyi™"- 

Hard-dry  unthraeites Iru'u  99  :  1  to  12  ;  1 

Semi-anthracites  ''      12  :  1  to    8:1 

Semi-bituminous "       8  :  1  to    5:1 

Bituminous "       5  :  1  to    0:1 

Arbitrary  commercial  divisions  are.  however,  locally  made, 
which  do  liot  accord  with  the  classifications  established  by 
scientists. 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  classification  of  the 
bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  made  by  the 
late  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  with  an  estimate  of  the  areas  of 
some  of  the  iiekls : 


EMPLOYEES. 


.4boue  ground. 
Foreman  and  overseers ; 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  no.  of  days  worked. 
Mechanics  : 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  no.  of  days  worked. 
Laborers : 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  no.  of  days  worked. 
Boys  under  16  years  : 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  no.  of  days  worked. 

Below  ground. 
Foremen  and  overseers : 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  no.  of  da.vs  worked 
Miners : 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  uo.  of  days  worked. 
Laborers : 

Number 

.Av.  wages  per  day 

.\v.  no.  of  days  worked. 
Boys  under  16  years : 

Number 

Av.  wages  per  day 

Av.  no.  of  days  worked 

Total  employees 

Total  wages  in  1889 


PeDDSylvania, 
anthmcite. 


Pennsyb-ania, 
bituminous. 


82  71 


4,720 
81  92 

257 1 

23,7791 

$1  29| 

198, 

17,091 

$0  62 

185 


73: 

$3  05 
291 

36,739 

82  40 

179 

35,:376 

81  63; 

184 

4,770' 

80  891 

180: 

12:3,676 


378 

$2  5' 
250 

1,028 
$2  11 

23' 

8.:366 

$1  6' 

208 

2o: 

$0  86 
200 


606 

82  56 
256 

40.100 

81  93 

210 

5.; 

81  85 
220 

2.144 

80  78 

21' 

53.1:3: 


8:38.867.331  820.327,805 


217 

$2  :34 

262 

625 

82  03 
266 

1,678 

$1  52 

201 

64 

80  80 
200 


305 

$2  38 

266 

15.386 
81  98 

5,062 

81 

199 

597 
80  90 

1 
23.934 
^.429.1)53 


221 

$2  26 

244 

.334 

$1  91 
2.35 

1.420 

81  51 

192 

83 
80  77 

187 


221 

82  32 

845 

14.7:33 

81  95 
181 

1,955 

81  63 

185 

376 

SO  73 

181 

19,:343 

86,730,778 


These  figures  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  wages  earned  and  the  average  number  of  days  of  em- 
ployment. The  bovs  enumerated  as  working  above  ground 
at  "the  anthracite  collieries  are  employed  chiefly  as  slate- 
pickers  in  the  coal-breakers.  Those  working  underground 
are  generally  enga,ged  in  watching  ventUation-doors. 

Cost  of  Product ion. — For  some' of  the  leading  States  the 
expenditures  incurred  in  mining,  according  to  tlie  prelimi- 
nary reports  of  the  census  ollice  for  1889,  the  final  figures, 
hicluding  those  for  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  not  having  been 
published  (1893),  are  tabulated  as  follows : 


STATES. 

Sfilaries 

Wages,           to  otRcc 

1      force. 

Supplln. 

To  con- 
tt*-U>rs. 

All  olhor 
mining 
expeose*. 

Total  mining 
expenses. 

Pennsylvania 

1 

Pfuusylvania 



Illinois 

Ohio 

Indiana 

West  Virginia 
Kentucky  — 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

88,'42'9..55:3 
6,7:30.778 
2,144,566 
3,748,721 
1,669,524 
1,M8.392 
604,796 

8264,794 
161,8'2(i 
,56,478 
1:39,991 

86,s;)9 

60,918 
16,470 

891)6.927 
.568.020 
241.094 
ir.2,.591 
2:i7,:321 
271,390 
46,7M 

$26,662 
58.767 
5,807 
47.099 
45,099 
13,824 
932 

8678.1.3:3 
702,7!I2 
1:3:3.721 
443.:394 
117,765 
819,268 
13,456 

$10.:i66.069 
8,2:12.183 
2.58l,6(i9 
4,811,796 
2,156,518 
2,11:3.292 
682,408 

Out  of  total  expenditures,  for  the  States  enumerated,  of 
130,973,965,  the  outlay  for  wages  was  $24,876,330,  thus 
showing  that  the  lalior  co.st  is  80-3  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Classification. — Prof.  Persifor  Frazer.of  Philadelphia,  has 


(1)  Triassic : 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 


Area,  sq.  mllea. 

180 
2.7(XI 


{■2)  Appalachian  : 

Pennsylvania a,(Juu 

Ohio.    10,000 

Maryland 5|0 

Virginia 1™ 

West  Virginia 16,000 

Kentucky 9.000 

Tennessee ^^r^ 

Georgia ~]!0 

Alabama S,660 

(3)  Northern : 

Michigan 6,.  00 

(4)  Central : 

Indiana 6,450 

Kentucky 4.000 

Illinois 36,800 

(5)  Western  : 

Iowa JB-OO" 

Missouri 'IXa 

Nebraska 3.200 

Kansas o  ?nn 

Arkansas 31x9 

Indian  Territory 20,000 

Texas ■■    ■l-'iOO 


2,880 


47.250 


98.700 


Total  area 214,22o 

(6)  Besides  the  RocKi/  Mountains  includes  large  coal-fields^ 
in  North  Dakota,  jMontana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  IMexico,  the  areas  of  which  are  not  even  ap- 
proximately determined  ;  and  (7)  the  Pacific  coast  includes 
coal  areas  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

The  first  five  groups  embrace  an  area  of  214,225  sq.  miles. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  sixth  group  has  between  200,000  and 
300,000  sq.  miles  more,  while  not  even  a  guess  has  been- 
made  concerning  the  seventh. 

Triassic  Field.— The  eastern  Triassic  area  is  composed 
principally  of  the  Richmond  basin  in  Virginia  and  the  Deep 
river  and"  Dan  river  fields  in  North  Carolina,  the  former 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest  districts  developed  in  the 
U.  S.  It  is  only  recently  that  extensive  operations  have 
been  resumed.  „  , ,   „  ,  •  . 

Appalachian  Field.— The  Appalachian  field,  from  which 
73,008.102  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1890,  lies  immediately 
W.  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Appalachian  Jlountains, 
and  extends  from  the  State  of  New  York  U>  the  State  of 
Alabama,  its  length  being  a  little  over  900  miles  111  a  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  direction,  and  its  width  varies  from  30  to  180 
miles.  All  the  co;ds  are  bituminous  and  are  of  great  va- 
riety,'bolh  in  cliemical  composition  and  physical  structure. 
Altliough  it  is  ditlieiilt  to  make  any  general  comparisons,  the 
best  and  most  jiroduetive  coal-beds  lie  probably  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  and  in  West  Virginia.  Some  of  the  best 
coals  in'the  field  are  mined  in  basins  detached  from  the 
main  bodv  of  the  field,  such  as  the  Blossburg  and  Broadtop 
biisins  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cumberland  in  Maryland. 
The  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  field  varies  from  100  to  over  3,000  feet. 

Northern  and  Central  i^;V/(/.s.— The  coal  of  the  northern 
field  is  inferidr  and  is  mined  onlv  for  local  consumption.^ 

The  central  field,  in  which  there  were  mined  20.093,.333 
tons  in  1890,  includes  the  coal  areas  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky.  On  account  of  the  great  extension  of  the  field 
in  that  State  it  is  often  simply  called  the  Illinois  field.    _ 

Western  Field.— I'he  most  extensive  mining  operations 
in  the  western  fielil  are  carried  on  in  Iowa  and  Jlissouri. 
The  best  coal  so  far  mined  is  that  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
the  total  product  of  the  field  in  1890  having  been  10,4/0,- 
439  net  tons.    The  coals  are  of  great  variety,  and,  since  the- 
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ri'gioii  in  which  they  lie  is  a  rich  af;i'icultiiral  i-ouiitry,  it  is 
prubalili^  that  the  ticils  will  be  very  extell^ively  develnped  to 
Mipply  loeal  (leiiiaiiils. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  coal-beds  have  been  fonml  in 
tlio  geological  fonnatiuns  from  tliu  Carboniferous  lo  anil  in- 
cluding thcCn'taccous.     They  include  large  areas  of  lignites. 

Pftinsylrn/itit. — The  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  I'ornui- 
tion  has  bei'n  divided  by  the  (ieological  Survey  of  thai  Slate 
into — 1,  the  L'pi)er  Barren  Measures;  2,  the  t'pner  Produc- 
tive or  Jlonongahcia  Uiver  Series,  containing  the  Waynes- 
burg,  l^niontown,  Sewickley,  and  Uedstone  coal-beds  and 
the  famous  Pittsburg  bed  at  its  base;  3,  the  Lower  Harren 
Measures;  4,  the  Lower  Proiluctive  or  Alleghany  River 
Series,  including  IhcFreeport  group  at  the  lop  with  three 
coal-be<ls,  the  Killanning  group  in  the  niiildle  with  Ihrei' 
coal-beds,  and  the  Clarion  group  at  the  bottom  with  tliree 
coal-beds;  but  of  these  nine  coal-beds  not  more  than  two, 
or  at  most  three,  are  anywhere  found  workable  directly  one 
over  another,  so  great  is  their  varialiility  in  size  and  qiiality  ; 
5,  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  Series  (Xo.  XIL),  containing 
small  beds  of  coal  and  resting  on  the  Sharon  coal-bed,  cele- 
brated for  its  black  coal  in  Ohicp  lint  wcu'thless  in  Pennsyl- 
vania except  in  .Mercer  County;  0,  the  iiu'asures  down  to 
and  including  tlie  Pocono  .sandstone  (Xo.  X.).  As  indicat- 
ing the  enormous  amount  of  coal,  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr. 
11.  M.  Chance  in  IHSl  estinuiti'd  the  toiniage  of  availalile 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania  at  ;!:i,.')47,".i(IO,000  ton.s,  of 
which  nearly  one-lhiril  was  a.ssigncd  to  the  Pitlsliurg  bed. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  most  important  bed  is  the  Pitlsliurg, 
in  CoiMiellsville,  varying  in  thickness  between  (i  and  \'i  feel, 
the  coal  containing  from  .i!(  to  04  per  cent,  of  solid  carbon, 
;iO  to  24  per  cent,  of  volatile  nuitter,  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  ash, 
1  per  cent,  of  suliihur,  and  1  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  mined 
in  the  Monongahela  river  coal  region,  which  ships  upward  of 
4.(H)O.IH)0  tons  annuallv  by  river  alone  to  the  markets  along 
the  Ohio  and  .Mississippi  rivers  to  X'ew  Orleans.  From  it 
come  the  coals  which  are  manufactured  into  coke  in  the 
great  Coniicllsvilli'  region,  and  tin'  steam  and  gas  coals  of 
Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  Counties.  The  Aloshannon, 
■  T  Lower  Freeporl,  3  lo  .5  feel  thick,  and  the  Lower  Kittan- 
uing  beds  are  mined  in  the  Cleariield  district.s,  which  is  one 
of  thi^  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
trade,  the  total  shipments  of  the  district  having  been  about 
.5..^)(H),OI)n  tons  in  ISlll).  A  third  leading  district  is  the  Rey- 
nolilsville  of  .IcITcrsiiu  County,  in  which  the  Lower  Freeport 
is  mined,  the  coal  bring  shipped  chiefly  for  steam  purposes 
to  Rutlalo  and  the  lakes.  Western  X'ew  York,  and  Xcw  Eng- 
lan<i.     The  niiantity  produced  is  about  2,T-'>0,000. 

Mari/liniil. — One  of  the  most  important  coal  districts  in 
the  Appalachian  field  is  the  Cumberland,  Frostliurg,  or 
tieorge's  Creek,  in  Western  Maryland,  21)  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  4+  miles.  The  lied,  which  dips  stei^ply, 
varies  in  thickness,  but  is  generally  thicker  tlian  the  Pitts- 
burg bed  which  it  represents.  The  proiluct  is  a  famous 
steam  coal  used  largely  in  the  .\tlanlic  tiilewater  trade,  the 
1S90  o<ilj)ul  having  been  close  upon  3,.")0(MH)0  tons, 

Thf  I  irt/iiiid-i. — Tlie  youngest  and  most  vigorous  com- 
petitor for  the  .seacoast  trade  is  the  Pocahontas  Flat  Top  re- 
gion, which  is  situated  along  the  line  separating  tlie  two 
Virginias,  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Va.,  and  Mercer  an<l  .McDowell 
COS.,  West  Va.  It  |iroduces  a  coal  of  exceptional  purity, 
making  an  cxc-ellent  coke,  from  the  great  Pocahontas  or 
Xo.  3  bi'il,  which  is  10  to  12  feel  thick,  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  field  is  split  into  two  distinct  workable  seams,  yielding 
about  9  feet  of  coal.  It  is  cheaplv  mined,  not  requiring  anv 
pumiiing.  The  di.strict  in  18S)0"  shipped  nearly  l,HOO,O0b 
tons  of  coal  and  40(i.(H)i)  tons  of  coke,  and  is  expanding 
rapidly. 

West  Virginia  is  pre-eminent  for  its  coal  resources,  the 
Pittslinrg  seam  underlying  the  whole  northwestern  half  of 
the  State,  .Mining  is  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Kanawha  and 
Xew  river  valleys,  where  a  ga.s-coal  seam,  running  from  4 
to  7  feet  in  thickness,  is  quite  cheaply  produced  and  is 
largely  shipped  by  river,  being  a  formidable  competitor  in 
the  lower  markets  of  the  Monongahela  district  in  Penii.syl- 
vania.  'I'he  sliipments  from  tlie  Kanawha  in  IHlllJ  were  ilOG,- 
402  by  river  ami  l.lt!lT.3:{7  by  rail.  The  shipments  from  the 
Xew  'River  were  HlT.(i22  tons.  The  Klk  (iarden  district, 
which  shippiMl  774,!t04  tons  in  18911.  is  contiguous  to  and 
supplies  the  same  markets  as  the  Cumberland  district  of 
Maryland. 

Kinhtcki). — Kentucky  includes  in  its  boundaries  portions 
of  both  the  Appahichian  and  the  Central  field  and  has 
shared   in   the  generally  rapid  development  of  the  coal  re- 


.sources  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  past  few  veal's. 
In  the  eastern  area,  which  is  a  jiart  of  the  .\ppalacliian 
field,  the  coal-beds  lie  stratigraphically  in  two  sulidivisions, 
the  upper  of  which  re])resents  the  lower  coal  measures  of 
t)hio.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lower  the 
conglomerate  and  subconglomerate  coals. 

Ti'iinesxi'e. — The  coal  of  Tenmrssee  is  confined  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Cumberlaiul  plateau,  which  is  broken  into  by 
the  .Secpiatchie  valley.  That  part  of  the  jilateau  to  the  W.  of 
the  valley  retains  the  name  Cumberhind,  while  that  to  the 
K.  is  generally  known  as  Walden's  Kidge.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  (^oal  mined  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coke 
for  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  State. 

AldlidiiKi. — The  coal  measures  of  Alabama  occupy  the  ex- 
treme southern  pari  of  the  A|>palachian  coal-field,  and  in- 
clude the  Warrior,  Cahawba,  and  Coosa  districts,  so  named 
after  the  rivers  which  drain  them.  The  area  of  the  first  is 
nearly  ten  times  that  of  the  latter  two  combined,  and  prac- 
ticallv  supplies  alone  the  fuel  for  the  great  Birmingham 
iron  Industry,  the  coal  for  coking  being  mined  from  the 
Pratt  seam,  wliich  aveniges  4  to  4^  feet  in  thickness.  While 
the  Warrior  field  yielded  in  18!H)  nearly  3,000,0U0  tons  of 
coal,  the  Cahawba.  next  in  importance,  produced  a  little 
more  than  1,000,0(X>  tons.  The  Alabama  mines  during  the 
past  few  years  have  developed  an  iniportanl  trade  with  the 
countries  on  the  (iulf  of  Mexico, 

Ohio. — More  than  one-fourth  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  under- 
laid with  coal-bearing  strata.  The  coal  measures  are  divid- 
ed into  three  series:  the  Lower,  aliout  .'iOOfeet  in  thickness; 
the  Parren,  400  toTiOO  feet  thick;  and  the  Upper,  COO  feet  in 
thickness.  The  coal  is  now  chiefly  drawn  from  four  to  five 
difiercnt  seams.  The  coal-prodncing  iiortions  of  the  State  are 
divided  into  twelve  districts;  L-Iackson;  2.  Ohio  valley,  in- 
cluding Lawrence,  Gallia,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Pelmont,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Medina  Counties;  3,  Hocking  valley,  including 
Vinton,  Ilocking,  .Vthi'iis,  and  a  part  of  Perry  Counties; 
4,  Cambridge,  ill  (liierusey  County;  o.  Macksbiirg,  includ- 
ing Washington  and  Xob'le  Counties  ;().  Carrollt on  valley, 
in  Harrison  County;  7,  Muskingum  valley,  including  Mus- 
kingum and  a  )iart  of  Perry  Counties;  8,  Tuscarawas  val- 
ley, including  Coshocton,  Tuscarawas,  Stark,  Summit,  and 
Wayne  Counties;  9,  Salineville,  in  Columbiana  County; 
10,  Carrollton  valley,  in  Carroll  County;  11.  Mahoning 
valley,  incliuling  Mahoning  and  Trumbull  Counties;  and 
12.  Palmyra,  in  Portage  County,  .\niong  these,  the  nio.st 
imporlaut,  I lii'ir  production  in  1890  being  appended,  are  the 
following:  .lackson,  970,878  tons;  Ohio  valley,  Lo54,905 
tons;  Hocking  valley,  3,70.5,464  tons;  Muskingum  valley, 
1,0.")1.270  tuns;  and  Tuscarawas  vallev,  l,67o,349  tons. 

The  Central  field  includes  (he  coal  areas  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  a  [lart  of  the  coal  area  of  Kentucky. 

llluKiis. — Sixty  counties  of  Illinois  are  underlaid  with 
coal,  the  field  containing  sixteen  distinct  scams  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  fiirnisliing  an  excelleul  steaming  fuel,  but  little 
suitable  for  coking  or  ga.s-niaking.  The  beds  which  are  avail- 
able for  mining  generally  lie  at  considerable  depth  and  are 
reached  by  shafts.  The  Carboniferous  system  has  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  between  1.200  and  1,400  feet  in  Southern 
Illinois,  while  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  system  does  not  exceed  (iOO  to  800  feet. 
The  seams  are  numbered  from  the  base  to  the  top,  Xo.  I. 
being  the  characteristic  coal  of  Rock  Island  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties.  lied  Xo.  II.  has  its  greatest  development  in 
the  Pig  Muddy  region.  Bed  No,  V.  is  chiefly  mined  in 
.Sangamon  and  Macoupin  Counties,  while  No.  VI.  is  most 
extensivelv  worked  in  the  Belleville  district,  K.  of  St.  Louis, 
where  it  Is  (i  to  8  feet  in  thicknes.s,  and  is  easily  mined. 
Xo.  VII.  has  its  maxinium  development  in  Williams  County 
in  the  southern  jiart  of  the  State.  The  other  beds  are 
rarely  of  any  importance. 

Iiiil  1(1)1(1. — The  Central  field  extends  ea.stward  over  the 
southwestern  jiorfion  of  Indiana. and  includes  nineteen  coun- 
ties, Warren  County  lying  at  the  northern  limit  and  a  line 
drawn  through  the  eastern  boundary  of  Greene  County 
marking  its  exleiit  eastward.  The  coal  measures  are  only 
O'lO  feet  in  thickness,  and  include  eleven  beds,  aggregating 
20  to  30  feet  of  coal,  in  strata  about  200  feet  thick.  They 
are  designated  by  the  h'tlers  A  to  X  inclusive,  no  beds  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  however,  to  represent  the  letters  C,  D, 
and  F/.  The  principal  seams  worked  are  J  and  I,  ranging 
between  3  ft.  3  in.  and  .")  feet,  which  jiroducc  the  "  block  ' 
coal,  and  L,  or  the  Staunton  bed,  which  is  3  feet  to  7  feet 
thick,  yielding  bituminous  coal, 

KeiilKcki/.—Thv  Central  field  covers  also  that    part  of 
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Kentucky  which  lies  S.  of  the  Ohio  river,  between  the 
Rolling  Fork  and  Cumberland  rivers.  The  thickness  of  the 
coal  measures  is  about  600  feet.  Twelve  coal-beds  are  iden- 
tified in  this  district,  but  only  five  are  worked  to  any  extent. 
In  the  western  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  district  in  the  same 
State  are  found  some  of  the  finest  beds  of  cannel  coal 
known  in  the  country,  wliicli  is  distributed  widely  for  do- 
mestic grate  fuel  in  the  Kastern  cities,  and  has  been  shipped 
abroadinto  markets  hitherto  controlled  by  English  cannel. 

Iowa. — The  coal-field  of  Iowa  forms  the' northern  part  of 
the  Western,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  Fourth  Coal- 
field of  the  U.  S.  The  coal  measures  of  the  State  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  Upper,  Jliddlc,  and  Lower, 
the  former  occupying  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State 
and  carrying  only  one  insignificant  bed,  and  the  middle 
measures"  cropping  out  along  the  line  of  the  Des  Jloines 
river,  from  a  little  above  Fort  Dodge  to  near  Keokuk, 
throushout  a  belt  of  country  some  50  miles  in  width. 
These  are  the  me!isui-es  which  contain  all  the  larger  beds  of 
coal  in  the  State.  In  the  main  coal-field  are  eight  counties 
which  have  beds  ranging  from  .5A  to  9  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coal  is  of  a  quality  generally  well  atlapted  for  steam 
and  heating  purposes.  No  cannel  or  gas  coal  is  found  in  the 
State, 

Missouri. — A  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Des 
Moines  river  with  the  Mississi]5pi  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Missouri  will  have  N.  W.  of  it  nearly  all  the  coal  terri- 
tory of  the  State.  An  arm  of  this  territory,  however,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  E.  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  The 
lower  coal  series  is  considered  to  contain  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  productive  coal-beds.  The  coal  is  serai- 
bituminous,  and  is  adapted  for  steam  and  heating  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  smithing. 

Nebraska. — The  southwestern  corner  of  Nebraska  is  cov- 
ered by  a  portion  of  the.  Missouri  coal-field,  but  the  outcrops 
belong'  entirely  to  the  upper  measures,  and  no  deposits  of 
value  have  yet  been  discovered  in  this  State. 

Kansas. — The  coal  measures  of  Kansas  underlie  the  entire 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  have  been  divided  into — 1.  the 
Cherokee  and  Crawford  Comity  coal-field ;  2,  the  Osage, 
Shawnee,  and  Coffey  County  field,  the  most  important ;  3, 
the  Neosho  County  field  :  4.  the  Franklin  County  field;  and 
.5,  the  Bourbon  and  Linn  County  field.  The  coals  are  bitu- 
minous in  character,  similar  to  the  coals  of  other  States  in 
the  Western  field,  and  are  found  to  be  excellent  for  coking, 
steam,  gas,  smelting,  and  domestic  purposes.  Lignite  de- 
posits have  also  been  worked  to  some  extent  for  local  trade 
along  the  western  limits  of  the  coal  areas  in  Cloud,  Republic, 
Ellsworth,  Russell,  and  .lewell  Counties.  In  the  coal  meas- 
ures tliere  are  22  different  seams,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  7  feet ;  ten  of  these  are  over  a  foot  thick. 

Arkansas. — The  coal  deposits  of  -Arkansas  are  located  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  upon  either  side  of  the  Ar- 
kan.sas  river,  extending  with  more  or  less  persistency  be- 
tween Port  Smith  and  Little  Rock.  The  principal  districts 
in  the  State  are — 1,  the  Western,  or  Sebastian  County  dis- 
trict ;  2,  the  Coal  Hill ;  3,  the  Philpott ;  and  4,  the  Ouit'a  dis- 
trict. The  beds  vary  in  thickness  from  20  inches  to  7  feet. 
The  coal  is  mostly  semi-bituminous,  hut  much  of  it  deserves 
to  be  classed  as  semi-anthracite. 

Inilian  Territory. — The  coals  mined  in  the  Choctaw  coal- 
fields, Indian  Territory,  are  pronounced  by  far  the  best 
mined  in  the  Southwest,  and  vastly  superior  to  Kansas, 
Jlissouri,  and  Iowa  coals.  The  Choctaw  field  is  a  direct 
wi^slward  extension  of  the  .\rkansas  coal-field,  but  its  coals 
are  not  like  those  of  that  State,  except  in  the  county  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  line.  Dr.  H.  M.  Chance  estimates  that 
tlie  coal  measures  arc;  at  least  8,r)00  feet  thick.  They  in- 
clude the  Grady  group  of  coals  at  the  bottom  of  the  scries, 
and  above  them,  in  succession,  ai-e  the  Jlc.Vlester  coal,  4 feet 
thick;  the  Norman  coal,  3  feet  thick  :  thcSecorcoal,  2|feet 
thick  ;  and  the  .Mayherry.  4  to  6  feet  thick. 

Texas. — The  |)riucipai  body  of  bituminous  coal  in  Texas 
lies  in  the  northern  central  [lortion  of  the  State,  extending 
S.  \V.  from  the  Red  river,  in  ^lontague  County,  to  the 
Colorado  river,  this  basin  forming  the  .southern  extremity 
of  the  Western  field.  .Vlong  the  Rio  (irande  lies  another, 
called  the  Nueces  coal-fieM,  the  lower  measures  yiehiing  a 
fair  semi-tiituminous  product,  while  the  upper  measures  are 
somewhat  lignitic.  An  extended  area,  bounded  by  lines 
drawn  from  Clarksburg  in  Red  River  Coiuity  southwesterly 
to  the  Kio  (irande  ami  thence  N.  E.  to  the  Sabine  river,  is 
said  to  contain  important  deposits  of  lignite. 


The  Dakotas. — Very  little  mining  has  thus  far  been  done 
in  North  and  South  Dakota  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  field. 
The  ascertained  coal  areas  lie  in  the  western  counties  be- 
tween a  line  drawn  from  the  Turtle  Mountains  in  the  N., 
through  Burleigh  County,  to  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  western  boundaiT-line.  The  seams  of 
what  is  a  fair  lignite  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  12  feet, 

Montana. — Montana  possesses  quite  extensive  coal  and 
lignite  fields,  among  them  the  Bozeman,  mth  their  distinct 
beds,  producing  good  coal  which  makes  fair  coke,  and  the 
Judith.  Belt  creek.  Sand  Coulee  and  Deep  creek  field  in 
which  the  lignite  lies  under  the  pi-airie.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  Rock  creek  field,  with  seven  workable  seams  aggre- 
gating 46  feet,  and  the  Gardiner  field  on  the  upper  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Wyominij. — The  coal-fields  of  Wyoming  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  no  systematic  surveys  have  been  made  of  all  the 
areas  which  will  permit  of  an  estimate  as  to  their  size  or  the 
relative  value  of  the  beds  which  they  contain.  The  coal  is  a 
typical  lignite,  which  is  mined  quite  largely  in  Carbon 
County,  where  the  bed  is  9  feet  thick,  at  Rock  Springs, 
Sweetwater  County,  and  at  Almy,  Minta  County.  Quite  re- 
cently important  developments  have  been  made  near  New- 
castle, Weston  County,  where  the  lignite  has  been  partially 
metamorphosed  to  a  coking  coal  by  heat. 

Colorado. — The  coal  resources  of  Colorado  are  particular- 
ly extensive  and  varied,  the  beds  of  the  State  furnishing  the 
entire  range  of  coal  from  lignite  to  anthracite.  The  State 
is  grouped  in  foiir  divisions — the  Northern,  including  Weld, 
Boulder,  Jefferson,  Arajiahoe,  and  Routt  Counties,  furnish- 
ing lignite  of  fair  quality,  exccjit  in  the  last-named  county, 
where  some  anthracite  is  found.  The  veins  worked  range' 
in  thickness  from  3  to  12  feet,  the  principal  mining  opera- 
tions being  in  Boulder  County,  The  Jliddle  Division  in- 
cludes Park,  Fremont,  Douglas,  and  El  Paso  Counties.  The 
former,  which  predominates  as  a  producer,  furnishes  a  fair 
semi-bituminous  coal,  while  the  canon  coal  from  Fremont 
County  ranks  among  the  first  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
other  counties  mine  some  average  grade  lignite.  The  South- 
em  Division  is  the  most  productive  in  the  State,  including 
Huerfano  County,  with  the  Rouse,  Walsenburg  and  Soma 
mines.  Las  Animas  County  with  the  El  Moro  coking  coals. 
La  Plata  and  Dolores  Counties.  The  field  of  the  Western 
Division,  in  Pitkin,  Garfield,  Mesa,  and  Gunnison  Counties, 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  produces  anthracite  cok- 
ing and  non-coking  coals,  the  alteration  l)eing  chiefly  due  to 
the  vast  eruptions  of  porphyries  which  built  the  Elk  Moun- 
tains. 

Utah. — The  principal  producing  mines  of  Utah  are  at 
present  confined  to  Summit,  Saupete,  and  Emery  Counties. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  following  areas  in  Utah  are  under- 
laid with  coal ;  500  sq.  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Sunnyside 
and  Castle  Gate ;  200  sq.  miles  on  the  Weber  river  and  its 
tributaries;  Grass  creek.  Chaw  creek,  etc.,  from  100  to  200 
sq.  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Plea.sant  valley ;  1.50  sq.  miles 
back  of  Cedar  City:  and  1,000  sq.  miles  in  Castle  valley. 

New  Mejico. — The  New  Mexican  coals  range  through  all 
the  varieties  from  lignite  to  anthracite.  The  principal  dis- 
tricts are  the  Raton,  from  which  a  coking  coal  is  obtained, 
and  the  Gallup,  in  Bernalillo  County,  where  lignite  is  mined 
from  two  bed.-.  The  Cerillos  district  produces  both  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite  coal. 

Parific  States. — Although  coal  deposits  of  more  or  less 
importance  have  lieen  discovered  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
California  W.  of  the  Sierras,  from  Siskiyou  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mt.  Sha-sta  in  the  north  to  San  Diego  in  the  south,  no 
mining  operations  upon  a  commercial  scale  have  been  prose- 
cuted, except  in  .\uiadon  and  Contra  Costa  Counties.  In 
Oregon  outcro]ipings  of  coal  have  been  found  in  nineteen 
counties,  both  K.  ami  W.  of  the  Cascade  Range,  but  mining 
operations  are  rei)orted  only  in  Coos  County.  Washington 
is  known  to  possess  very  extensive  deposits  of  lignite,  semi- 
bituminous,  and  bituminous  coal,  and  several  important  coal 
areas  have  been  opened  Ijoth  on  the  western  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range.  See  map  of  North  America 
for  coal-fields. 

Uses  of  Varieties. — The  different  chemical  and  physical 
properties  exhibited  by  the  various  kinds  of  coal  fit  them  for 
a  wide  range  of  uses  in  the  arts.  Coals  are  primarily  divided 
into  two  great  groups — the  hard  and  soft,  or  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals — but  each  of  these  groups  is  capable 
of  subdivision  into  several  varieties.  For  example,  we  have 
at  the  base  of  the  series — 1.  Graphite,  whifh  is  a  coal  de- 
prived of  all  its  volatile  matter,  and  consisting  only  of  a  per- 
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tion  of  its  carbon,  mingled  with  all  its  ash.  This  is  practi- 
cally incombustible,  an<l  is  never  used  Jis  a  fuel  or  classed 
as  a  coal.  2.  Grapliitic  oH/ArnfiVf,  containing  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  ira-seous  matter,  igniting  with  dilViculty,  and  form- 
ing an  inferior  fuel.  This  is  the  prevailing  variety  of  coal 
in  the  Rhode  Island  coal  basin.  3.  Anthracite,  containing 
from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  sometimes  9.j  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  (See  ANTiiR.trriE.)  4.  Kieiiii-liituminuits 
coal,  containing  from  10  to  18  per  cent,  of  gaseous  matter, 
but  generally  caking  in  the  fire;  of  little  value  as  an  illumi- 
nator, but  kindling  readily,  with  high  heating  jKiwer.  It  is 
the  most  highly  valued  of  (III  coals  for  the  generation  of 
steam.  The  semi-bituminous  coals  produce  a  dense  coke, 
and  in  the  raw  state  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  Ijlaek- 
smiths'  use,  as  they  form  a  hollow  fire  and  proiluce  intense 
heat  in  combustion.  5.  liitnminous  coiilx,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  no  local  metamorphic  action,  but  ace  the  natu- 
ral product  of  the  slow  and  general  distillation  of  vegetable 
tissue  buried  in  the  earth  since  dhe  Paheozoic  age.s.  In 
bituminous  coals  the  volatile  matter  varies  in  quantity  from 
IS  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  ma.s.s.  They  are  subdivided  into 
niklntj,  furnaci'.  and  crinncl  coals.  Of  these  the  coking  coals 
melt  and  adhere  in  burning,  and  when  the  ga-seous  matter 
lias  cscajied  a  iniiss  of  "coke  "  is  left  which  has  the  proper- 
ties (if  anthracite,  but  is  cellular  or  spongy  from  the  expan- 
-i'ln  of  the  gases.  (See  CoKi:.)  Most  Ijitumiuous  coals  be- 
lung  to  this  variety,  of  which  the  i'ittsburg  coal  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  They  are  extensively  employed  for  the 
generation  of  steam,  as  household  fuels,  and,  when  coked, 
for  smelting  the  metals,  their  adhesive  character  preventing 
their  being  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  raw  state.  Caking 
coals  which  are  sufliciently  free  from  sulphur,  their  great 
contaminating  ingredient,  are  termeil  "gas  cojds,"  as  they 
were  chiefly  employed  for  the  production  of  illuminating 
gas.  In  the  volume  and  illuminating  power  of  their  gas 
they  are  exceeded  by  the  cainiel  coals,  but  their  deficiency 
in  this  respect  is  more  than  coinpensateil  for  by  the  greater 
value  of  the  coke  wliich  is  derived  from  them.  The  furnace 
coals  are  those  bituminous  coals  which  do  not  melt  or  adhere 
in  the  fire,  an<l  can  therefore  be  employed  in  the  raw  state 
in  the  blast  furnace.  These  are  termed  opm-linniiiiii  and 
sometimes  aplint  cunl.f.  but  tin-  latter  term  is  more  appropri- 
ately applied  to  a  kind  of  cannel  coal  which  contains  a  large 
I  n-rcentage  of  carbon,  comparatively  little  gas.  aiul  hits  high 
iii-ating  power.  The  famous  Brier  Hill  coal  of  Ohio  and  the 
Itrazil  coal  of  Indiana  arc  typical  furnace  coals.  The  can- 
ni'l  coals  have  a  more  homogeneous  texture,  and  are  less 
pitchy  and  brilliant  than  the  other  bituminous  coals.  They 
represent  the  carbonaceous  mud  which  accumulated  in  the 
open  lagoons  of  the  coal  marshes,  while  the  surrounding 
mass  of  spongy  vegetable  tissue  formed  the  cubical  coal. 
The  cannels  are  rich  in  ga.s  but  have  comparatively  low 
heating  power.  They  are  favorite  household  fuels,  aiul  have 
been  employed  for  the  production  of  oil  by  distillation,  but 
are  nearly  valueless  for  metallurgical  [lurposes.  Nearly  all 
coal-fields  contain  more  or  less  cannel.  which  is  either  inter- 
stratified  with  the  cubical  coal  or  gnulually  passes  into  it  in 
one  or  another  direction.  .\s  a  general  rule,  the  cannels 
contain  more  ash  than  the  furnace  or  gas  coals;  and  as  the 
•  artliy  matter  increases  in  quantity,  they  shade  oS.  imper- 
ceptibly into  bituminous  shale. 

Revised  by  C.  Kiuchfioff. 

Coalflsll :  an  Knglish  name  for  the  pollack,  Cfndus.  or 
Polltic/iitis,  virens,  a  fish  nearly  related  to  the  common  cod. 
Given  on  account  of  the  dark  color  of  the  back,  due  to  a 
I'cculiar  pigment,  which  rubs  off  on  the  hands  when  the  fish 
is  handled.  The  coalfish  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  is  taken  in  considerable  (|Uaiitities  for 
fooil,  being  used  fresh,  salted,  or  dried.  Its  average  weight 
!■;  10  or  1'3  lb.,  but  it  sometimes  reaches  20  lb.  The  oil  de- 
rived from  the  liver  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  codliver 
oil.  F.  A.  L. 

Coal-gas:  See  Gas-i,ioiitixg. 

Coal  Measures:  See  Cakbonikerous  Period. 

Coal-oil :  See  Petroleum. 

Coal-tar:  a  substance  obtained  in  the  mainifacture  of  il- 
luminating gas  from  coal.  If  is  thick,  bla<-k,  aiul  sticky, 
and  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  compounds,  many  of 
wliic'h  are  now  isolated  fron\  it  and  furnish  the  foundation 
of  important  industries.  I're-eniinent  among  the  compouiuls 
obtained  from  icial-tar  are  benzene,  toluene,  xyleiu\  phenol 
or  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc.     The  state- 


ment that  a  thing  is  "  made  from  coal-tar "  should  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  the  thing  itself  is  generally  not 
contained  in  the  tar,  but  it  is  nuide  from  some  one  or  more 
of  the  things  obtaineil  from  the  tar.  Thus  the  coal-tar 
colors,  .saccharin,  etc.,  are  not  contaiiuHl  in  coal-tar,  but 
are  made  by  rather  complicated  methods  from  benzeite  and 
toluene.  Ika  Reuses. 

Coal-tar  Colors:  dyestuffs  made  from  the  hydrocarbons 
prepared  from  coal-tar.  Prominent  amcmg  these  are  the 
.\ NILINE  Colors  (</.  v.),  the  Azo-coloks  (</.  v.),  the  colors  from 
Be.nzii)[.ne  {(/.  v.),  etc. 

Coalville:  capital  of  Summit  co.,  Utah  (for  location  of 
county,  .see  map  of  Vtah,  ref.  3-M).  It  is  the  sonthern 
terminus  of  a  branch  railroad,  5  miles  long,  from  Echo  City 
on  the  Union  Pacific  K.  R.,  and  has  beds  of  valuable  Cre- 
taceous coal.     Pop.  (1880)  911 ;  (1890)  1,166;  (1895)  1,515. 

Coan,  TiTirs  :  missionary  ;  b.  in  Killingworth,  Conit.,  Feb. 
1,  1801 ;  son  of  Gaylord  Coan  and  Tamze  Nettleton,  an  aunt 
of  the  evangelist  >fettleton.  Under  the  jireaching  of  Finney 
he  decided  to  become  a  missionary,  and  iu  June,  1831,  he  en- 
tered Auburn  Seminary,  gra<liuiting  in  1833.  Aug.  16,  1833, 
to  May  7,  1834,  he  was  absent  with  one  companion,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Arms,  on  a  perilous  exploring  totir  in  Patagonia.  He 
nun-ried  Jliss  Fidelia  Church,  of  C'hurchville,  N.  Y .,  Nov.  3, 
1834,  and  sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  islands  Dec.  5,  viii  Cape 
Horn,  arriving  at  Honolulu,  June  6,  183.").  He  occupied 
the  Hilo  .station  for  forty-seven  years,  and  his  labors  were 
among  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  missions,  14,000 
of  the  natives  having  been  gathered  into  the  churches  of 
Hilo  and  Puna  under  his  pastoral  care.  The  great  volcano 
of  Kilauea  was  in  his  parish,  and  he  became  its  constant  ob- 
server and  historian,  contributing  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Jlisfsionari/  Herald  scores  of  papers  upon 
the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action  in  Hawaii.  His  ]iublished 
books  are  Adventures  in  Palaf/onia  (New  York,  1880)  and 
Life  in  Ifatraii  (New  York,  1881).  He  was  greatly  aided 
in  his  work  bv  the  devotion  and  the  loving  energv  of  his  wife, 
who  died  in  Hilo,  Sept.  29,  1872.     D.  in  Hilo,  Dec.  1,  1882. 

Coan.  TiTis  Muxson,  M.  I). :  son  of  Titus  Coan  and  Fide- 
lia Church;  h.  in  Hilo.  Hawaiian  islands.  Sept.  27,  1836; 
educated  at  the  Royal  School  and  Piniahou  School,  in  Hono- 
lulu, at  Yale  College,  at  Williams  ColU'gc',  and  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  where  be  graduated 
in  1861.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  civil  and  military 
hospitals,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  sus  assistant  surgeon 
Oct.  27.  1863.  serving  for  the  most  part  in  the  West  Gulf 
squadron,  and  was  honorably  discharged  Dec.  26, 1865.  Dr. 
Coan  has  ccmtributcd  essays  and  verse  to  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  the  U.  S.,  and  has  written  on  climate  and  mineral 
watei-s.  .\uthor  of  Ounrea  of  Prevention  (New  York.  1885); 
of  the  Pronouncinrj  Gazetteer  in  M'el)xtefs  International 
Dictionan/:  an<l  editor  of  To/iics  of  tlie  Time  (6  vols.,  New 
York.  1883).  His  home  is  in  New  'i'ork  city,  where  in  1880 
he  founded  the  New  York  Hureau  of  hiterary  Revision  for 
authors  anil  publishers. 

Coast :  the  margin  of  a  land-area,  limited  by  the  ocean 
or  its  gidfs  or  bays.     The  character  of  a  coast-line  de- 

Cemls  chiefly  on  two  things:  1.  Geological  change  of  level, 
y  which  the  sea  is  jilaced  on  the  slojie  of  the  land-imi.ss;  if 
by  elevation  of  a  smooth  sea-bottom  the  coast-line  is  of 
sim]ile  form;  if  by  depression  of  a  land-area  the  coast-line 
is  irregular,  the  more  so  the  more  varied  the  relief  of  the 
submerged  land.  2.  The  time  during  which  the  sea  has 
stood  at  a  given  level,  allowing  its  wav<'s  to  cut  back  head- 
lands into  cliffs  and  form  beachis  and  bars,  and  permitting 
rivers  to  build  out  deltas,  thus  simplifying  the  coast-line 
from  its  first  irregidarity.  A  flat  sea-bottom,  as  the  up- 
lifted littoral  plain  of  Southwestern  France,  forms  a  straignf 
coast-line.  Trie  coa.st-line  of  Texas  is  almost  as  simple,  with 
the  addition  of  long  sand-liars  built  off  shore  by  the  waves 
and  inclosing  linear  lagoons.  The  Carolina  coast  is  of  some- 
what greater  irregularity,  the  result  of  gentle  submergence 
of  coastal  lowlands  after  rivei-s  had  cut  shallow  valleys, 
thus  producing  sounds,  as  Albemarle  and  Pamlico,  inclosed 
by  extensive  off-shore  bars,  locally  called  banks,  sweeping 
in  long  current-made  curves  concave  to  the  ocean,  and  join- 
ing in  pointed  capes,  as  Ilattera.s,  Lookout,  and  Fe.ir,  with 
sandy  shoals  drifting  out  to  sea.  Norway  is  an  example 
of  extreme  irregularity  of  coast-line,  jiroduced  by  strong 
submergence  of  a  deeply  dissected  mountainous  region;  its 
deep  iiiiets  are  called  l-'ioans  (</.  r.).  Many  broken  coast- 
lines  have    risen    somewhat    since    their    depression,   but 
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only  enough  to  reveal  sea  deposits  in  local  coastal  plains, 
without  entirely  overcoming  the  effects  of  earlier  and 
greater  submergence.  The  Slaine  coast  is  thus  of  compos- 
ite character,  its  low  sandv  plains  alternating  with  rocky 
headlands  and  long  bays:  the  partial  emergence  of  its  sub- 
merged land  contrasts  with  the  coast  of  the  t'aroUnas,  where 
there  is  a  partial  submergence  of  an  emerged  and  somewhat 
dissected  sea-bottom.  The  diversity  of  a  eoast-Une  has  much 
influence  in  determining  the  development  of  maritime  pur- 
suits, by  affording  shelter  from  heavy  waves,  and  by  tempt- 
ing exploration  of  outlying  islands.  Europe  is  remarkable 
among  the  greater  land  divisions  for  the  diversity  of  its 
coast-line,  the  result  of  the  comparatively  small  scale  of  its 
geological  construction,  as  well  as  of  marginal  submergence. 
Its  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  in  no  small 
part  ascribed  to  the  numerous  harbors  on  its  broken  coast. 
The  coast-line  of  Europe  is  nearly  20,000  miles  to  an  area 
of  .3.816.400  sq.  miles:  of  Africa,"  15,000  to  11,600.000;  of 
Asia.  30.000  to  17.310.000.  The  Atlantic  coast-line  of  the 
U.  S.  is  23.000  miles  long ;  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  exclusive 
of  Alaska.  15.500  miles.  See  Beach,  Cliff.  Delta,  Duke, 
EsTiARV.  FioRus,  Harbor,  and  Islands.       \V.  JI.  Davis. 

Coastal  Plain:  one  of  the  physiographic  provinces  of 
North  America,  comprising  a  system  of  lowlands  bordering 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  New  York 
Bay  to  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico.  It  is  in  general 
from  50  to  200  miles  broad,  but  extends  northward  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
Topographically  it  consists  of  a  plain  or  a  series  of  plains, 
interrupted  at  the  north  by  a  great  system  of  estuaries,  and 
everywhere  more  or  less  dissected  by  stream-valleys.  Geo- 
logicaUy  it  includes  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  Neocene,  and  Pleis- 
tocene formations,  which  retain  approximately  the  position 
acquired  during  deposition,  except  that  they  have  been 
Viodily  uplifted  above  the  ocean.  On  the  landward  side 
these  formations  rest  upon  and  against  older  formations, 
which  liave  suffered  serious  disturbance  and  been  greatly 
eroded.  In  the  Atlantic  district  a  cataract  is  usually  found 
in  each  stream  just  where  it  passes  from  the  older  forma- 
tions to  those  of  the  coastal  plain.  A  line  connecting  these 
cataracts,  known  as  the  Fall  Line,  indicates  approximately 
the  western  boundary  of  the  coastal  plain.  G.  K.  G. 

Coast  Castle.  Cape :  See  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Snrvey:  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  whose  principal  office 
is  in  Washington,  and  whose  field  operations  are  co-exten- 
sive with  tbe  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  including  Alaska,  to- 
gether with  that  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  IT.  S.  or  of  which  an  accurate  knowledge 
is  essential  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  as  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  such  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
are  closely  related  thereto. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  the  oldest  of  the  scien- 
tific bureaus  of  the  Government.  It  may  be  most  con- 
veniently treated  under  three  heads  :  (1)  History,  (2)  Organ- 
ization, (3)  Operations. 

Hinfunj. — To  all  nations  whose  territory  touches  the  sea 
or  other  water  navigable  to  any  extent,  or  who  have  any 
interests  in  the  commerce  of  the  sea.  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  of  its  nature  and  form,  of  the  character  of  the 
sea-bottom  near  it,  of  the  location  of  reefs,  shoals,  and  other 
dangers  to  navigation,  of  the  direction  and  strength  of  cur- 
rents, and  of  the  character  and  amount  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ance, is  of  the  greatest  moment.  To  supply  this  knowledge 
the  governments  of  all  maritime  nations  have  executed  in 
nindern  times  surveys  of  their  coasts  by  the  most  exact 
methods,  pubhsliing  elaborate  and  accurate  charts  for  the 
guidance  of  the  navigator,  on  which  are  indicated  the  loca- 
tion of  lightliouses,  buoys,  and  otlier  aids  to  navigation, 
together  with  currents,  tides,  and  ciiin])ass  directions. 

About  the  year  ISOO  the  only  charts  of  the  U.  S.  coasts 
:ind  harbors  were  those  prepared  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  prei-i-ding  century  iinrh'r  the  direction  of  the  British 
Admiralty.  These  were  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
reconnoissancc,  and  were  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
increasing  commerce  of  a  rapidly  growing  nation.  The 
demand  for  a  thorough  survey  of  a  high  character  was 
felt  very  early,  and  it''  importance  was  urged  by  Thomas  .lef- 
ferson.  On  his  recommendation  while  President  of  the  U.  S., 
Congress  in  1807  passed  an  act  authorizing  him  to  inaugu- 
rate such  a  survey,  and  declaring  that  it  should  iiicluije  a 
designation  of  the  islands,  shoals,  and  places  of  anchorage 
within  20  leagues  of  the  shores,  and  such  other  matter  as 


might  be  deemed  proper  for  completing  an  accurate  chart 
of  every  part  of  the  coast ;  it  also  authorized  tlie  survey  of 
St.  George's  bank,  and  the  soundings  and  currents  beyond 
the  limits  aforesaid  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  execution  of  this  work  was  assigned  to  Ferdinand 
R.  Hassler  (q.  V.)  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who,  by  his 
previous  experience  in  Europe  and  the  high  character  of  his 
attainments,  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  difficult  task. 
His  first  step  was  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  operations  of 
the  survey.  His  standard  of  excellence  was  high,  and  he 
was  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  best  appliances  for 
his  work,  which  at  that  time  could  not  be  procured  in  this 
country.  The  instruments  liad  to  be  specially  constructed, 
and  there  was  naturally  much  delay  incident  to  tlie  new 
enterprise  ;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  work  was  entirely  ar- 
rested by  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  it  was  only 
in  1817  that  sufficient  progress  liad  been  made  to  justify  a 
commencen\ent  in  the  important  harbor  of  New  York.  It 
had  scaccely  begun  when  it  was  again  suspended  on  account 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  sujiport. 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  Congress,  urged  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  others,  made  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  1807,  placing  the  work  again  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hassler.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  continuous  operations  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Mr.  Hassler  was  authorized  to  employ  astronomers  and  such 
other  expeits  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  were  detailed  as  assistants.  He  continued 
to  direct  the  work  until  his  death  in  1843. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hassler  with  the  survey,  and  espe- 
cially at  its  inception,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
its  welfare.  He  may  be  said  to  have  "  set  the  pace  "  for  its 
work.  He  had  lieen  highly  educated  in  a  school  of  pre- 
cision, and  he  knew  the  importance  of  the  sixth  decimal 
place.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  accurate  standards  of 
length  and  mass,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  constniction 
and  adjustment  of  the  Government  standards  of  weights  and 
measures.  During  his  superintendency  a  good  beginning  of 
the  great  work  which  he  had  planned  was  made.  A  base 
line  was  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  the  triangu- 
lation  was  extended  thence  eastward  as  far  as  Rhode  Island 
and  south  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  •■primaiy" 
triangulation  had  been  begun,  the  topography  and  hydrog- 
raphy had  kept  pace  with  the  triangiilation,  and  many 
charts  had  been  issued. 

The  work  did  not  go  on.  however,  without  meeting  obsta- 
cles such  as  had  more  than  once  confronted  it  during  its  sixty 
years  of  continued  activity.  People  who  were  unaccustomeil 
to  operations  of  precision  protested  against  the  unnecessary 
refinement  of  the  work  of  the  survey,  and  declared  that  its 
results  did  not  justify  the  expenditure  necessary  to  main- 
tain it.  Clamors  against  the  administration  of  the  survey 
arose,  and  finally  a  severe  and  unfriendly  investigation  of 
the  service  was  made  by  a  congressional  committee.  The 
result  of  this  was  a  complete  indorsement  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  survey  had  been  conducted  by  3Ir.  Hassler. 
At  the  same  time  a  plan  was  developed  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive organization  of  the  service,  which  shortly  brought 
it  into  the  form  in  which  essentially  it  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  survey  that  Jlr.  Hassler's  suc- 
cessor was  Prof.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  (q.  v.).  Under 
his  administration  the  work  was  rapidly  expanded,  the 
Pacific  coa.st  was  taken  into  the  scheme,  and  the  general 
system  of  triangulation  extended  and  enlarged.  His  leader- 
ship covered  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  during  which  the 
regular  work  of  tlie  survey  was  ])ractically  suspended.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
service,  including  not  only  that  in  the  archives  in  the  form 
of  maps,  charts,  etc..  but  as  well  that  of  the  officers  of  the 
survey,  was  of  incalculable  value  in  conducting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  and  navy.  JIany  civilian  members  of 
the  corps  were  detailed  to  the  various  fleets  on  account  of 
their  special  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  served  so  well  as  to 
receive  special  recognition  at  tlie  hands  of  general  officers. 
Others  joined  the  armies  at  different  points  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing reconnoissances,  surveys,  etc.  Officers  who  had  been 
detailed  from  tlie  army  and  waxy  for  service  in  the  bureau 
at  once  joined  their  respective  corps.  There  had  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  arcliives  a  collection  of  all  maps  issued  of 
any  part  of  the  country,  and  by  means  of  these  the  super- 
intendent was  able  to  compile  and  publish   maps  of  the 
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Southern  States  which  were  of  great  value  in  guiding  the 
movements  of  the  Union  troops. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  tlie  regular  operations  wore  re- 
siimetl  on  an  enlarged  scale,  iloinantlcd  liy  the  increased 
commercial  activity  of  the  country.  Prof.  Bache  died  in 
1HG7  after  a  lingering  illness,  and  was  succeetled  bv  Prof. 
Bknjamix  Pierce  (q.  v.).  who  served  until  1874.  "During 
his  administration  the  scheme  of  transcontinental  triangu- 
lation  was  developed  and  inaugurated. 

He  was  succeede<i  by  Mr.  Carlile  Pot.LOCK  Patterson' 
l.q.  v.).  who  had  been  connected  for  many  years  with  the 
survey  as  hydrographic  inspector.  Mr.  Patterson  served 
until  his  death  in  1881,  and  Prof.  Jrui-s  E.  Ilii.(iARU  {q.  v.) 
was  appointed  as  his  successor.  Prof,  llilgard  had  been  an 
assistant  in  the  survey  for  many  years,  having  been  in 
charge  of  the  office  in  Washington  during  the  long  inca- 
pacitating illness  of  Prof.  Bache.  During  his  long  service 
(lis  professional  pajK'i-s,  published  mostly  as  appendices  to 
his  Annuiil  Rfporls,  were  numerous  and  varieil.  lie  repre- 
sented his  Government  in  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  >[easures  at  Paris,  serving  ujion  its  e.\ecutive 
<ommittee.  He  resigned  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Frank  M.  Thorn  (q.  v.),  who  a.ssuraed  the  superintendency 
of  the  survey  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  Ihe  administration  of  President  Cleveland 
<liarges  were  made  involving  the  integrity  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  some  of  the  principal  otlicers  of  the  survey. 
I'l'iiding  their  investigation,  a  task  which  had  been  Jissigned 
to  Mr.  Thorn  by  the  President,  he  was  directed  to  assume 
charge  of  Ihe  bureau,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  super- 
intendent. He  continued  to  discharge  these  duties  until 
July  1,  1889.  Without  possessing  any  special  technical  or 
scientific  knowledge  he  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
I Misiness  operations  of  the  service,  and  introduced  methods 
of  importance,  as  alTording  protection  to  those  charged  with 
the  ex|ienditure  of  money  against  charges  of  irregularity  or 
<orruption. 

While  finding  that  in  a  few  cases  the  business  of  the  sur- 
vey had  been  loosely  conducted,  he  discovered  that  most  of 
the  charges  were  either  entirely  unfounded  or  based  on  tech- 
nical grounds,  and  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  work 
•  ■f  the  service  had  been  honestly  done.  He  became  the 
lofcnder  of  the  survey  against  the  attacks  of  irresponsible 
.iiemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  1889  by  Dr.  Thomas  Corwix 
.Mendexhai,!^  {q.  v.). 

Organization.  —  The  plan  upon  which  the  Coa.st  and 
Geodetic  Survey  is  organized  is  the  outgrowth  of  trial  and 
ixperience  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  Al- 
most every  year  has  seen  some  new  feature  added  or  some 
old  one  discarded. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  its  work:  the  field  and 
the  office. 

Field  work  includes  the  oi>erations  of  the  sun'ey  on  land 
and  at  sea.  Work  upon  the  land  is  directly  conducted  by 
what  has  been  called  the  "normal  force  "of  the  survey,  a 
IpiKly  of  civilian  experts  permanently  attached  to  it,  num- 
bering between  fifty  and  sixty.  They  are  of  three  grades, 
namely,  assistants,  sub-assistants,  and  aids.  The  hydro- 
;.'raphic  work  is  in  general  conducted  by  naval  officers  tem- 
porarily detailed  to  the  survey,  and  commanding  nu-ti  espe- 
cially enlisted  for  the  service  from  the  navy.  Their  con- 
nection with  it  usually  la.sts  about  three  years,  during  which 
time  they  receive  the  title  of  assistants.  The  service  owns 
a  fleet  of  about  fifteen  vessels,  eight  of  which  are  steamers. 
Special  hydrographic  work  is  sometimes  executed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  staff.  All  field  officers,  civilian  or  naval, 
receive  their  instructions  directly  from  the  superintendent. 
For  convenience  of  administration,  however,  the  naval  as- 
sistants are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  hydro- 
gra|)hie  inspector,  who  is  hehl  resi>onsible  for  all  details 
in  the  organization  of  naval  parties  and  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work  assigned  them. 

The  oiTice  is  that  part  of  the  establishment  which  receives 
the  records,  original  sheets,  etc.,  representing  the  results 
of  the  field  work.  They  are  registered  and  deposited  in  the 
archives,  until  in  turn  they  are  taken  up  for  examination, 
computation,  and  adjustment,  and  finally  published.  Origi- 
nal charts  are  reduced  or  enlarged,  engraved,  electrotyped, 
and  printed. 

The  divisions  of  the  office  arc  as  follows:  Computing, 
tidal,  drawing,  engraving,  chart,  miscellaneous,  instrument, 
archives,  and  library. 

Each  ilivision  is  directed  by  a  chief,  who  is  usually  an  as- 
sistant  (field  officer)   temporarily  detailed   to   this   duty. 


The  whole  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  known  as  the 
"  iLSsistant  in  charge  of  the  office." 

Most  of  the  hydrographic  material  when  received  goes 
at  first  to  the  office  of  the  hydrographic  inspector.  In 
tills  office  there  are  the  hydrographic  division  and  the 
coast  pilot  division,  the  chiefs  of  wliich  are  usually  naval 
officers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  an  accounting  divi- 
sion with  a  disbursing  agent,  and  the  required  force  of 
clerks,  writers,  draughtsmen,  computers,  engravers,  instru- 
ment-makers, printei-s,  etc.,  numbering  in  all  about  125 
at  the  office  in  Washington. 

There  are  sub-offices  at  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  assistants. 

Operations  of  the  Field. — All  the  fielil  operations  of  the 
survey  being  geodetic,  a  system  of  primary  triangiilation, 
together  with  the  determination  of  geographical  position  by 
means  of  astronomical  methods,  must  furnish  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  whole  rests.  Such  a  system  was  begun 
under  Mr.  Ilassler  shortly  after  the  cn'ation  of  the  bureau. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  a  chain  of  triangles  beginning  at  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  extends  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  consti- 
tuting an  oblique  arc  which,  besides  serving  as  a  basis  for 
the  coast  triaiigulation,  will,  when  entirely  completed  and 
discussed,  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  There  is  another  extensive  system  of  triangles  ex- 
tending across  the  continent  along  the  thirty-ninth  parallel 
of  latitude.  Short  gaps  still  occur  in  il  in  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado.  The  parts  of  this  transcontinental  system 
extending  E.  from  the  Mississijiju  river  and  W.  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  joined  in  the  year  1890  in  Southern  Indi- 
ana, the  junction  being  very  satisfactory.  A  check  base  was 
measured  near  the  points  of  junction  at  llolton,  Ind.,  in  the 
year  1891,  the  length  of  which  was  about  5,500  meters.  This 
measurement  was  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing and  studying  several  methods  of  base  measurement,  in 
order  to  determine  the  practice  of  the  survey  in  the  future. 
To  this  end  extraortlinarv  prc^cautions  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  length  of  tlie  line  by  the  most  perfect  method 
that  could  be  devised.  The  principal  method  for  accom- 
plishing this  was  the  use  of  a  5-meter  steel  bar  imbedded 
in  ice  as  a  unit,  this  being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
work  of  this  character  in  which  the  errors  arising  from  tem- 
perature were  thus  eliminated. 

Considerable  extensions  of  the  principal  systems  of  pri- 
mary triaiigulation  referred  to  above  have  been  made  in 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  in  several  of  the 
Western  States,  including  California,  where  some  exception- 
ally large  figures  were  introduced.  The  longest  lines  observed 
are  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  that  from 
Mt.  Helena  to  Mt.  Shasta,  over  190  miles  in  length,  excelling 
all  others. 

A  tertiary  triangulation  for  topographic  and  hydro- 
graphic  purposes  has  been  completed  along  the  entire  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  and  over  more  than  half  of  the  Pa- 
cific coiust,  except  Alaska.  Jluch  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  latter  Territory,  by  methods 
which,  while  they  are  more  in  the  nature  of  a  reconnois- 
sance  than  anything  else,  possess  a  >Mflicient  degree  of  ac- 
curacy for  immediate  use.  and  are  capable  of  rapid  execution. 
The  principal  work  thus  far  has  been  in  Southeast  Alaska, 
where  it  has  been  generally  conducted  by  naval  assistants, 
the  steamer  Patterson  having  been  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  field  since  the  year  1885. 

In  the  determination  of  astronomical  positions  the  serv- 
ice has  maintaiiu'cl  the  accuracy  which  it  was  first  to  inau- 
gurate. In  latitude  the  use  of  the  zenith  telescope  and  in 
longitude  the  use  of  Ihe  telegraph  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  perfected,  so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  precision.  The  survey  in  co-operation  with 
the  International  (ieodetic  Association  has  maintained  con- 
tinuous observations  for  latitude  at  Bockville,  Md.  (near 
Washington),  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  during  1891-92  at 
Honolulu,  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  if  possible,  the  vexed 
question  of  the  supposed  periodic  change  in  the  position 
of  the  earth's  axis,  relative  to  a  point  on  its  surface.  It  was 
also  engaged  st>me  years  since  in  the  determination  of 
longitude  in  reference  to  European  stations  liy  means  of 
the  telegraph,  making  use  of  the  first  successfid  Atlantic 
cable  for  the  first  comparison. 

The  topographic  operations  of  the  survey  have  been 
mostly  rest ricteil  to  a  luirrow  margin,  not  often  over  3  to 
5  miles  wide,  along  the  coast  and  surrounding  harlxirs, 
bays,  rivers,  up  to  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  other  loea- 
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tioiis  where  hydrographic  surveys  have  been  made.  In  some 
cases  it  has  "been  more  extensive,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  survey  was  executed  by  order  of  Congress  in 
which  the  scale  was  rAnr,  and  contour-lines  were  developed 
separated  by  only  .5  feet.  The  plane  table  was  very  early 
aclopted  by  the  topographers  of  the  sei-vice,  and  their  work 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  accuracy  of  representa- 
tion. 

The  hvdrographic  operations  of  the  survey  have  extended 
as  far  out  from  the  coast  as  was  necessary  for  the  inter- 
ests of  navigation,  and  have  included  all  harbors,  channels, 
1  ttvs,  etc..  a^  far  as  the  work  lias  gone.  Deep-sea  soundings 
have  been  made  extensively,  especially  in  and  about  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  two  important  volumes  upon  the  subject 
have  been  published.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
topographic  and  hyilrographic  operations  can  be  formed 
wlien  it  is  rememlierecr  that  the  shore  line  of  the  U.  S.,  as 
surveved.  has  a  length  of  about  30,000  miles,  exclusive  of 
that  of  Alaska,  which  is  several  times  longer.  Much  atten- 
tion has  also  been  given  to  the  tides,  and  continuous  series 
of  tidal  records  have  been  maintained  at  several  important 
points. 

Limited  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  brief  reference 
to  the  extensive  operations  of  the  survey  in  the  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  fruitful  results  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  its  numerous  publications  on  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  the  determination  of  the  magnetic  elements  at 
many  widely  distributed  points,  and  their  frequent  redeter- 
mination for  secular  variation,  it  has  long  maintained  a 
photographic  registering  magnetic  obser\-atory,  which  is 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  remaining 
a  scries  of  years  at  one  point, . 

The  study  of  the  force  of  gravity  as  a  part  of  the  great 
geodetic  problem  has  received  attention  within  recent  years, 
and  the  survey  has  developed  methods  and  instruments  which 
will  lead  to  agre^t  extension  of  the  work  at  a  less  cost  than 
by  older  processes,  but  without  lowering  the  standard  of  ac- 
curacy, 

A  system  of  precise  or  geodetic  leveling,  extending  across 
the  continent  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  great  chain  of  tri- 
angles, and  checked  by  lines  extending  to  the  Gulf,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  other  directions,  is  in  process  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  survey  is  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  to  furnish, 
under  certain  conditions,  points  to  State  surveys,  which  it 
has  done  quite  extensively  by  extending  its  triangulation 
into  the  States,  or  by  determining  geogriiphical  positions,  or 
by  extending  its  line  of  jirecise  levels.  To  enable  it  to  do 
this  it  is  authorized  to  employ  during  certain  months  of  the 
year  acting  assistants  in  the  "States  receiving  this  aid,  who 
are  generally  professors  of  engineering  or  physics  in  the 
leading  institution  of  learning. 

Throughout  its  history  it  has  constantly  been  called  upon 
to  determine  boundary-lines  which  have  been  in  dis]iute.  One 
of  its  officers  is  a  member  of  the  International  Commission 
for  fixing  the  boundary-line  between  the  U,  .S.  and  Mexico. 
.\nother  is  by  law  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission ;  others  are  calleil  upon  for  temporary  serN-ice  on 
harbor  commissions  and  many  other  national.  State,  or 
municipal  boards,  for  which  their  special  training  and  ex- 
perience fit  them. 

The  operations  of  the  office  consist  in  general  of  the  re- 
duction, discussion,  and  )>ro|ier  preparation  of  the  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  field  force,  and  the  publication  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  pul>lic.  Fin- 
ished charts  from  the  original  field  sheets  and  notes  are  pre- 
pared in  the  office,  incrludiug  drawing,  photography,  copper- 
plate engraving,  elect  rotyf)iiig,  plate-printing,  etc..  except  in 
the  case  of  sucli  charts  as  receive  preliminary  publication 
by  means  of  photolithography. 

An  important  part  of  the  office  is  the  instniment  dirision, 
where  most  ot  the  extremely  accurate  and  delic'atc  instru- 
niejits  used  in  tlie  survey  are  constructed,  adjusted,  and  re- 
paired. This  division  is  equipped  with  a  well-stocked  pro- 
fessional lilirary. 

I'nlilicaliim.i. — Those  of  most  interest  to  the  mariner  are 
charts,  coast-pilots,  tide-tables,  and  notices  to  mariners. 
About  .500  different  charts  in  all  are  published.  These  in- 
clude the  main  series  of  coast  charts,  mostly  on  a  scale  of 
tttt'iuu-  numbering  alxnit  220.  A  series  on  a  smaller  scale 
anil  of  a  more  general  character  includes  about  y>,  wliili; 
h;irl)nr  charts  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  numljcr  about  250.  These  charts  re- 
quire constant  revision,  and  frequent  resurveys  arc  neces- 


sary on  account  of  the  ever-changing  character  of  the  tea- 
bottom,  and,  in  some  localities,  of  the  configuration  of  the 
coast. 

Elaborate  coast-pilots,  or  books  of  sailing  directions  for 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  are  published,  and  are  con- 
tinually revised  that  they  may  be  kept  correct  to  date. 

Tide-tables  containing  the  predicted  tides  for  all  princi- 
pal and  many  minor  ports  are  published  annually  about  six 
months  in  advance,  tlie  predictions  being  mostly  maile  by  a 
tide-predicting  macliine  invented  by  the  late  Prof,  William 
Ferrel  during  his  connection  with  the  suney.  An  edition 
of  about  10,000  copies  of  a  circular  known  as  JS'olices  to 
3Iariners  is  issued  monthly,  and  circulated  gratuitously, 
containing  notes  of  all  changes  in  bars,  soundings,  etc. 

The  Report  of  the  Coast  cmd  Geodetic  Survey  is  pub- 
lished annually  in  an  edition  of  about  5,000,  copies,  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  It  contains  the  report,  of  the  super- 
intendent, together  with  those  of  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  office,  the  hydrographic  inspector,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  divisions.  It  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
support  of  the  survey,  together  with  progress  sketches  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  various  lines  of  work  on  which  it 
is  engaged  and  the  various  localities  in  winch  the  field-par- 
ties have  been  employed.  It  also  contains  the  report  of  the 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the  important  operations 
of  which  have  always  been  under  the  charge  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  Survey.  In  addition  to  these  the 
Annual  Report  contains  as  appendices  an  extensive  series 
of  special  reports  upon  the  various  technical  and  scientific 
operations  of  the  service.  Bulletins  are  also  occasionally 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  making  public  such  discoveries  or 
results  of  the  work  of  the  survey  as  are  of  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  public,  T,  C,  Mexdexhall. 

Coastgnard :  a  body  of  men  stationed  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  charge  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling  ami  serving  as  a  de- 
fensive force  with  certain  powers  of  a  police.  With  regard 
to  the  coastguard  service  tlie  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  divided  into  eleven  districts,  each  having  a  chief  port,  in 
which  there  is  a  guardship.  The  latter  is  used  as  a  training 
vessel  for  boys  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  naval  serv- 
ice. The  revenue  cruisers  and  gunboats  of  the  defensive 
branch  are  attached  to  these  ships  as  tenders  and  obtain 
their  complement  of  men  from  them.  Each  district  is  in 
charge  of  a  naval  captain.  The  coastguard  service  is  di- 
vided into  the  several  classes  of  commissioned  officers,  chief 
officers  of  stations,  petty  officers,  and  boatmen.  They  are 
instructed  in  gunboat  exercise,  naval  gunnery,  flag-signal- 
ing, etc.  They  are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  active  service 
in  the  navy  in  case  of  war.  Their  total  number  was  4,200 
in  1895,  This  service  originally  belonged  to  the  customs 
department  and  was  solely  designed  to  prevent  smuggling; 
it  was  hence  called  the  preventive  service.  In  1856  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  which  was  empowered  to  raise 
the  numljer  f;f  the  coastguard  by  additions  at  any  time,  so 
that  the  total  should  not  exceed  "l 0,000, 

Coasting-trade:  the  trade  carried  on  by  vessels  sailing 
along  the  coast  between  different  ports  of  the  same  country 
as  distinct  from  oversea  and  foreign  trade.  In  a  looser  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  trade  between  ports  of  neighboring 
countries  on  the  same  coast.  The  coasting-trade  is  gov- 
erned by  special  regulations.  In  the  U.  S.  a  a  statute,  called 
the  Coasting  Act,  was  passed  in  1T93  for  enrolling  and  li- 
censing ships  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade.  No  foreign 
vessel  can  engage  in  the  coasting-trade  of  the  U.  S.,  but 
since  1854  tlie  coasting-trade  of  (ireat  Britain  is  open  to  ves- 
sels sailing  under  any  flag.  The  coasting-trade  ot  the  U.  S. 
is  very  extensive.  Formerly  this  trade  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  means  of  schooners  and  sloops,  but  of  late  years  its 
character  has  much  changed.  It  is  restricted  to  registered 
vessels  carrying  the  U.  S.  flag.  Since  the  introduction  of 
screw  steamers  for  this  service  there  is  a  prospect  that  they 
will  to  a  great  extent  supersede  the  use  of  schooners. 
Coast  Frovince:  same  as  JLiHiTuiE  Provi>-ce  {q.  v.). 
Coast  Range,  or  Coast  Ranges :  a  title  applied  to  the 
mountains  adjoining  and  near  the  Pacific  coast  within  the 
U.  S.  From  Cape  Flatlery  nearly  to  tlie  .south  line  of  Ore- 
gon they  constitute  a  single  range,  sometimes  called  the 
Olympic,  separated  from  the  Cascade  Range  by  a  series  of 
fertile  valleys.  Tlie  highest  peak  reaches  over  7,700  feet. 
The  Chehali's.  Columbia.  Umnqiia.  and  Rogue  rivers  here 
cut  across  from  K.  to  W.     Thence  to  the  latitude  of  Mt. 
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Shasta  in  Xortlicrn  Ctilifornia  the  Coast  Ranges  merge  with 
the  extremities  of  the  (.'useade  Hange  anrt  the  Sierra  Neva<la, 
and  in  this  region  they  are  traveised  by  tlie  Khmiath  river. 
Thenee  to  Point  Conecpeion  they  constitute  an  important 
composite  chain,  witli  narrow  indiuled  valleys,  and  this  is 
everywhere  separated  I'rom  the  Sierra  Xevada  by  tlie  great 
vallnv  ot  California.  .Midway  the  chain  is  <livi(led  by  San 
Krancisc-o  May.  the  estuary  of  the  Sacninieiito  river.  Near 
I'liinI  Concepeion  the  range  is  joined  by  the  termiMal  spnr 
'■f  the  Sierra  Nevaila.  and  thenee  to  the  Mexican  boinidary 
the  arrangement  of  its  component  mountains  is  irregular. 
San  Bernardino  peak,  101)  nnlesfroni  the  .Mexican  boundary, 
luLs  an  altitude  of  ll.WOO  feet.  (t.  K.  G. 

Coat'bridge :  a  town  of  Lanarkshire.  Scotland ;  on  tlie 
I ':ileilcinian  Railway;  (^  or  i)  miles  K.  of  tilasgow(see  map  of 
Si-otlan<l.  ref.  r.3-(T).  It  has  7  churches,  3  academies,  and 
.-■■veral  banks;  also  8  malleable-iron  works.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  mineral  district  in  which  are  numerous  smelt ing-fur- 
naces,  and  derives  its  prosperity  from  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  It  is  a  place  of  rapid  growth,  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  liartsherrie  iron-works.     Pop.  (18'J1)  29,9'JG. 

Coiitesville :  borough;  Chester  co.,  Pa.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  6-1):  on  the  Pa.  and 
ihe  Wilra.and  No.  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  Brandywine  Creek  ;  '.ii) 
miles  W.  of  Pliiladclphia.  It  is  in  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Chester  valley,  and  has  several  rolling-mills,  very  large 
boiler-works,  woolen  and  ]iaper  mills,  water-works,  electric 
lights,  anil  gas-works.  Pop.  (1880)  2.766 ;  (l«i)0)  :i(i80;  (18!)3) 
estimated,  4.W0.       KniKin  of  "Chkstkr  V.\m.ky  Union." 

Coati,  ko-a-tec',  or  {'onti  Mondi  [the  native  Tupi  (Bra- 
zilian) name]:  a  plantigrade,  carnivorous  animal  belonging 
to  the  raccoon  family,  l^ronjijiiuttp.  The  coatis  are  ratlier 
more  than  'i  feet  in  total  length,  the  hair  coarse,  brownish 
or  re(Mish  gray,  according  to  the  species.  The  body  is  long, 
the  legs  short,  the  tail  long,  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and 
usually  carried  erect.  .\  peculiar  feature  is  the  long,  sharp, 
flexilile  nose,  which  is  turned  upward  in  drinking.  Coatis 
climb  with  case,  associate  in  troops,  are  nocturmil  in  habits, 
aiul  live  on  birds,  eggs,  insects,  and  worms.  There  are  two 
species,  the  Jlexican  coati  {Nanna  narica),  found  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Southern  Texa.s,  and  the  Brazilian 
(yiis]ia  rufa),  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  South 
.\uierica  from  Surinam  to  Paraguay  and  the  scacoast  to  the 
.\ndes.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Coatioook,  kw-itfi-ki»)k  :  a  town  of  Stanstead  co.,  Quebec, 
Coiada  ;  lietwecn  the  \"<'rmont  lioundary  ami  .Sherbrooke  ;  on 
the  Coaticook  river  and  tirand  Trunk  Railway  (sec  map  of 
(Quebec,  ref.  6-C).  It  is  an  enterprising  place,  with  many 
mills  and  factories.     Pop.  :i,086. 

Coat-of-.Vriils:  originally  the  garment  worn  over  his  ar- 
mor by  a  num  of  noble  birth,  and  embroidered  with  the 
wearer's  armorial  bearings.  Hence,  in  modern  lieraldry,  an 
escutcheon  with  its  bearings,  as  distinguished  from  the  crest, 
motto,  supporters,  etc.,  and  also,  though  less  properly,  a 
tabard  or  olTu-ial  garment  of  a  herald,  which  is  always 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  prince  who  is  his  sovereign. 

('oat-of-Mail  :  a  defensive  garment  for  the  body  ;  whether 
made  of  Cn  aix-maii,  (f/.  v.),  or  by  sewing  rings  or  small  plates 
of  metal  upon  leather  or  cloth. 

Cobalt :  a  hard  white  metal  of  sp.  gr.  8-.T  to  8-0.  with  a 
granular  frailun>.  ipiite  malleable  at  red  heat,  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  even  caijable  of  receiving  weak  magnetic 
[lower  when  rubbed  with  a  nuagnet,  though  arsenic  destroys 
this  property.  It  is  unalteralile  in  air  an<l  water  at  ordinary 
teniperaturi's.  though  at  red  heat  it  decomposes  water.  The 
metal  was  tirst  obtained  in  an  impure  state  bv  Brandt  in 
17'W,  but  Ihe  ores  had  already  been  used  since  liie  middle  of 
the  sixtei'Mlh  century  for  im])arting  a  blue  color  to  glass. 
Their  use  was  apparently  known  to  the  Greeks  an<l  Ronwins. 
as  some  of  their  pignu'Uts  have  been  found  to  contain  coiialt. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Geruum  word  Kohold.  an 
"evil-minded  sprite,"  the  miners  believing  that  the  presence 
of  ores  which  were  heavy  and  had  a  metallic  luster,  but 
were,  so  far  as  they  knew. "of  no  value,  containing  no  copper 
•or  silver,  was  due  io  his  influence. 

Ores  of  cobalt  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
though  they  are  nev<>r  very  abundant.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably  a.ssociated  with  nickel  compounds,  and  the  metal  is 
generally  united  with  arsi'uic  and  sulphur. 

The  metal  is  nowhere  found  native,  except  in  some  mete- 
orites, some  of  which  have  been  found  to  contain  from  O"! 
to  1  per  cent. 


The  metal  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  If  the  heat  hiis  Ijeen  too  low,  the  co- 
balt is  pyrophoric,  and  bums  with  a  red  flame  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  air.  It  forms  several  oxide-s,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  proto.\ide,  CoO,  and  the  scsqui- 
oxiile,  CjGs,  Ixith  of  which  give  a  series  of  salts. 

Cobalt  salts  are  pre]iared  by  extracting  the  roasted  ore 
with  an  acid,  precipitating  out  the  arsenic  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  or  by  an  iron  salt,  and  then  precipitat- 
ing out  the  cobalt  by  means  of  chlorine  water,  which  con- 
verts it  into  ses(iuioxide,  or  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  potassa, 
filtering,  and  dissolving.  The  chloride  is  useil  as  a  sympa- 
thetic ink.  The  writing,  which  is  an  extremely  pale  pink 
color,  almost  invisible,  becomes  blue  when  the  water  of  hy- 
dration is  removed  by  heat ;  but  it  gradually  absorbs  water 
and  disappear  again.  The  presence  of  nickel  salts  gives  a 
greenish  ca.st  to  the  lines.  In  the  arts  the  comjiouuds  of 
cobalt  are  applied  for  coloring  either  as  pigments  or  enam- 
els. The  principal  preparation  is  sninlt,  or  azure  blue, 
which  is  a  double  silicate  of  cobalt  and  potassium,  prepared 
by  fusing  the  roasted  ore  with  carbonate  of  ))otassium  and 
clean  wliite  quartz  sand.  The  nickel,  arsenic,  ami  other 
impurities  settle  to  the  bottom,  forming  what  is  termed  by 
the  workmen  a  "speiss."  The  glass  is  ]ioured  off  into 
water,  then  ground,  and  elutriated.  The  coarser  qualities 
are  called  "blue  sand,"  and  contain  some  arsenic.  The  best 
quality  contains  little  or  no  arsenic,  and  is  known  as  "  king's 
blue."  The  color  is  very  intense,  one  part  of  oxide  of  cobalt 
being  suilicicnt  to  give  a  decided  color  to  250  parts  of 
gla.ss. 

Zaffre,  zafTer,  or  safilor  is  the  roasted  ore  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  quartz  sand.  If  is  used  for  coloring 
glass,  enanu'ls,  and  pottery  glaze.  The  well-known  willow- 
nattcrn  ])lates  are  colored  by  this  substance,  Thenard's 
blue,  or  cobalt  ultramarine,  is  a  pigment  obtained  by  calcin- 
ing phosphate  or  arseniate  of  cobalt  with  alumina.  Sin- 
man  .i  gre.en,  or  cobalt  green,  consists  of  the  mixed  and 
ignited  oxides  of  zinc  and  cobalt :  it  is  also  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. Revised  by  Charles  Kircuhoff. 

Cuban,  ko-baan',  or  Vera  Paz,  vaniii-paaz' :  a  city  of 
Central  America;  department  of  Alta  Vera  Paz,  Guate- 
mala ;  about  90  miles  X  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  (see  map 
of  Central  America,  ref.  li-D).  Built  on  the  slopes  of  a 
rounded  hill,  the  cathedral  occupying  the  top,  its  streets, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  central  square,  look  like 
rural  avenue.s,  the  low  houses  with  their  gardens  being 
screened  behind  high,  dense  hedges.  It  originated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  the  center  of  the  Dominican  mission, 
and  was  afterward  made  the  political  capital  of  the 
province  of  Vera  Paz.  The  missionary  occupation  gone 
and  the  governnienl  moved  to  Salama,  it  is  now  falling  into 
decay.     Pop.  6.0U0. 

Cobb,  Darius  :  portrait  and  landscape  painter ;  son  of 
SvLVANUS  Cobb  (q.  i:)\  b.  in  Maiden,  Jlass.,  Aug.  6,  1834; 
studied  from  nature  without  instruction  with  his  twin- 
brothc'r,  Cyrus  Cobb.  Both  brothers  served  in  the  civil  war 
ISGl-Cw.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  (it)v.  Andrew.of 
JIassachiisetts,  ami  Prof.  ^Vgassiz.  both  at  Harvard  I'niver- 
sity.  lie  and  his  brother  furnished  the  design  for  the  .Sol- 
diers' Memorial  Monument  at  Cambridge.  JIass.  Studio  in 
Boston.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Cobb,  David:  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution:  b.  in  Attle- 
boro.  .Ma.ss.,  Sept.  U,  1748;  gradu.ateil  at  llarvani  (1766); 
practiced  medicine  for  many  years  in  Taunton ;  was  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  continental  army,  where  he  served  on 
Washington's  stall;  negotiated  with  Carleton  the  evacua- 
tion of  Xew  York  ;  member  of  Congress  as  a  Federalist  from 
Massachusetts  (1793-9r>) ;  was  a  judge  of  common  (ileas,  and 
courageously  enforced  the  proceedings  of  his  court  during 
Shays's  rebellion ;  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  JIassachusetts 
in  1809;  resided  as  land  agent  in  JIaine  (179(i-1820);  a  jus- 
tice of  Hancock  co..  Me.,  court  of  conimon  pleas.  D.  in 
Taunton.  Mass.,  Apr.  17,  1830. 

Cobb.  Howell:  Democratic  politician  ;  1).  in  Cherry  Hill, 
.TelTerson  co.,  (!a„  Sept.  7.  1813;  graduated  at  Franklin  Col- 
lege. .\thens,  Ga.,  in  1834  ;  two  years  later  he  became  an  at- 
torney and  entered  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1843-."il,  during  two  terms  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  again  a  member  18.5.')-57.  In  Congress  he  was 
an  imperious  debater,  mingling  declarations  of  strong  Union 
sentiment  with  the  advocacy  of  State-rights  and  new  guar- 
antees for  slavery.  He  became  Governor  of  tieorgia  in  1851 
as  the  candidate  of  the  L^nion  party,  and,  after  a  passionate 
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^i-ampaign,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Buchanan  in  1857,  when  he  lowered  the  credit  of 
the  Governnienl  by  buying  its  bonds  at  a  premium  of  18  per 
cent,  and  then  borrowing  money  at  13  per  cent,  to  meet 
current  expenses.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Soutliern  cabi- 
net officers  wlio  paralyzed  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the 
secession  conspiracy.  On  Dec.  10  he  resigned  his  portfolio. 
He  was  president  of  the  Congress  of  secessionists  which  met 
in  Feb.,  1861,  and  framed  the  Confederate  Constitution,  but 
JefEerson  Davis's  aversion  kept  him  afterward  in  the  liack- 
ground.  In  the  civil  war  he  became  a  major-general  of  the 
Confederate  army.  Died  suddenly  in  New  York  citv,  Oct. 
9.  1868. 

Cobb,  Sylvanus,  D.  D. :  Universalist  minister;  b.  in  Nor- 
way, JNIe.,  in  .Inly,  1799;  was  pastor  at  Maiden  and  Wal- 
tham;  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Seic  Testament 
(Boston,  1864)  and  other  works,  and  editor  of  a  denomina- 
tional newspaper,  T/ie,  Christinn  Freeman,  1838-58.  D.  in 
East  Boston,  iMass..  Oct.  31, 1866.— llis  son  Sylvanus  (1823- 
87),  twin-brother  of  Darius  ((/.  v.),  was  the  editor  of  teniper- 
.ance  journals  and  a  contributor  of  popular  tales  to  weekly 
papers.  He  published  with  a  memoir  the  Autobiography  of 
his  father  (Boston.  1867). 

Cobb,  Thomas  R.  R.  :  general ;  a  lirother  of  Gen.  Howell 
Cobb  (q.  r.) ;  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ga.,  Apr.  10,  1823 ;  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  author  of  legal  works.  He 
"was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and  a  general  in 
the  army  of  the  Confederate  States;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power:  a  rationalistic  writer;  b.  in 
Dublin,  H'cland,  Dec.  4,  1822.  In  early  youth  she  was  much 
troubled  witli  religious  doubts.  "As  she  was  one  day  mus- 
ing on  the  great  problem  of  existence,  she  said  to  herself 
that  although  she  knew  nothing  of  God  or  of  any  law  be- 
yond her  own  soul,  she  would  at  least  be  trne  to  that,  and 
merit  the  approbation  of  her  own  conscience.  This  resolu- 
tion, we  are  told,  brouglit  almost  immediately  a  renewed 
faith  in  God."  She  afterward  I'ead  with  great  interest  the 
writings  of  Theodore  Parker,  whose  views  on  all  essential 
points  she  a]ipears  to  have  coriiially  adopted.  She  became 
interested  in  philanthropic  work,  and  was  associated  for  sev- 
eral years  with  Mary  Carjienter  in  her  ragged  schools  near 
Bristol ;  subsequently  led  a  crusade  against  tlie  practice  of 
vivisection,  founding  a  society  in  London  to  restrain  it  and 
editing  its  periodical.  Among  her  numerous  works  may  be 
named  Intuitive  Jforrds  (Ijondon,  1855:  3d  ed.  1859);  Bro- 
ken Lights,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condition  and  Fu- 
ture Prospects  of  Religious  Faith  (1864 ;  repr.  Boston,  1864 ; 
n.  ed.  \m-i);  Dawning  Lights  (1868):  Religious  Duty  (1857; 
■2d  ed.  1864;  repr.  Boston,  1865;  n.  ed.  1883) ;  Italics:  Italy 
in  ISG.'t  (1864):  Hours  of  Work  and  Play  (1867);  Alone,  to 
the  Alone  :  Prayers  for  f heists  (1871 :  3d  ed.  1881) :  Darwin- 
ism in  Jlorals.  and  Other  Essays  (1872  :  rejir.  Boston,  1883) ; 
Hopes  of  the  Human  Race,  Hereafter  and  Here  (1874  ;  repr. 
New  York,  1876) ;  Re-echoes :  Fssays  (1876) ;  False  Beasts 
and  True :  Fssays  on  Natural  and  Unnatural  History 
(1875);  Duties  of  Women:  Lectures  (1880,  3d  Engl,  ed.;  8th 
Amer.  ed.  Boston,  1889) ;  The  Peak  in  Darien,  with  Inquir- 
ies Touching  Soul  and  Bod i/  :  an  Octave  of  Essays  (1881; 
Boston.  1882):  The  Stientiiic  Spirit  of  the  Aije,  and  Other 
Pleas  and  Discussions  (1888;  repr.  Boston,  1888);  The  Mod- 
ern Rack  :  Papers  on  Vivisection  (1889).  She  has  also  ed- 
ited a  complete  edition  of  Parki'r's  works. 

Revised  by  Johm  W.  Cuadwick. 

Cob'bett,  William  :  writer  on  polities  and  economics ; 
b.  at  l''arnham,  Surrey.  Kngland,  Mar.  9,  1762.  He  aban- 
<loned  the  plow,  betook  himself  to  London,  and  became 
an  attorney's  scrivener ;  enlisted  in  the  British  army, and  at 
Chatham  devoured  the  books  of  a  lending  library;  served 
in  New  Hrunswick  1785-91;  returned  to  Kngland  and  got 
his  discharge  in  1792;  nuirried  and  emigrated  by  way  of 
France  in  the  same  year  to  the  U.S.;  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  lie  edited  a  Federalist  paper  called  Peter  Por- 
cupine's (lazette,  in  which  he  derided  the  I'^ench  Revolu- 
tion and  its  American  sym|)athizers,  and  ridiculed  the 
phlebotomy  of  Dr.  Rush  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever; 
was  mulct,  in  .$8.0((()  costs  and  damages  for  libeling  the 
doctor,  and  thus  was  forceil  to  return  to  Kngland  in  1800, 
and  began  to  issue  in  London,  in  1802,  The  Weekly  I'olittral 
Register,  which  was  at  first  a  Tory  paper,  but  gradually 
(^hanged  and  became  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Pitt  and  an 
advocate  of  radicalism.  He  was  prosecuted  for  libeling  the 
Uovurnment  because  he  denounced  the  flogging  of  militia- 


men by  Hessian  officers,  and  sentenced  in  1810  to  a  fine  of 
£1,000  and  imprisonment  for  two  years.  He  continued  to 
publish  the  Register  until  his  death.  From  1817  to  1819  he 
resided  on  a  farm  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion under  recent  statutes  leveled  against  the  independent 
press.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England  and  de- 
voted to  authorship.  Among  his  popular  works  were  an 
excellent  English  Grammar  (1818);  Rural  Rides  (n.  ed. 
1885);  History  of  the  Reformation  (1827);  Cottage  Econ- 
omy ;  and  Advice  to  Young  Jleu  and  Wo7nen.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  parliamentary  reports  known  as 
Hansard's  Debates.  In  1832  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Oldham.  I),  near  Guildford,  June  18,  1835. 
He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  and  distinguished  for  his  common 
sense.  A  selection  from  his  political  works,  in  nine  volumes, 
was  published  in  1848.  See  his  Life  (Philadelphia,  1823),  and 
also  E.  Smith,  Life  of  Cobbett  (London,  1878). 

Revised  by  H.  A.  Beers. 

Cob'den,  Richard:  statesman  and  economist;  b.  near 
Midhurst,  Sussex,  England,  June  3,  1804 ;  a  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  who  lost  his  freehold  in  1814.  He  was  for  five  years 
at  a  miserable  school  in  Yorkshire,  then  learned  mercantile 
business  in  the  warehouse  of  his  uncle  in  London,  for  whom 
he  was  a  commercial  traveler.  In  1828  he  formed  a  part- 
nership to  sell  calico  fabrics  in  London ;  and  three  years 
later  tlie  company  founded  print-works  in  Manchester,  a 
city  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  linked.  Between 
1834  and  1838  he  traveled  in  Egypt,  Cireece,  France,  and 
the  U.  S.  In  1837  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  in  the  borough  of  Stockport,  but  was  not  elect- 
ed. He  was  the  most  prominent  member  and  orator  of  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  {q.  v.)  formed  in  1839.  In  1841  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Stockport.  From  1839  to 
1846  he  was  a  ceaseless  and  uncompromising  opjioncnt  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  corn  laws,  and  advocate  of  free 
trade ;  and  his  canvass  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  these 
measures  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
political  agitation.  After  the  corn-laws  had  been  repealed 
in  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Cobden 
was  entitled  to  more  credit  for  this  reform  than  any  other 
man.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  JIanchester 
party  or  school,  which  advocated  electoral  reform,  a  pacific 
foreign  policy,  and  non-intervention  in  foreign  quarrels. 
He  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1857  because  he  opposed 
Lord  Palmerston's  Chinese  policy.  In  1857  he  revisited  the 
U.  S.,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Roch- 
dale. Lord  Palmerston  in  that  year  offered  liim  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  he  de- 
clined it  because  he  disapproved  the  foreign  policy  of  Palm- 
erston. He  negotiatetl  in  1860  a  notable  eonnnereial 
treaty  with  France  in  the  interest  of  free  trade,  which  ex- 
pired in  ten  years,  when  the  Thiers  government  refused  to 
renew  it  and  France  returned  to  protective  tariffs.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  British  statesmen  who  sympathized  with  the 
Union  cause  in  the  American  civil  war.  D.  in  London, 
Apr.  3,  1865.  His  influence  extended  far  Iteyond  England, 
his  free-trade  principles  having  found  followers  and  ener- 
getic advocates  in  all  civilized  lands.  His  great  C(jutribu- 
tion  to  free  trade  was  not  in  originality  of  speculation,  but 
in  putting  its  doctrines  forward  as  ethical  laws  and  giving 
his  ci-usade  on  its  behalf  a  moral  character,  tlius  arousing 
enthusiasm  for  it.  See  J.  Garnier,  R.  Col/den,  les  Liqueurs 
et  la  Lique  (1846);  J.  McGilchrist,  Life  of  Richard  (obden 
(1865) ;  X//(',  by  John  Morley  (1881-83):  Political  Writings 
(1886).  Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Co'bet,  Carl  Gabriel  :  Dutch  philologist ;  b.  in  Paris, 
1813;  Professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden  for  nearly  forty  years; 
oni'  of  the  greatest  text  critics  and  paUeographists  of  mod- 
ern times.  His  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  classical  and 
very  late  Greek  writers.  Among  his  publications  may  be 
mentioned  Oratio  de  arte  interpretandi  (1847);  Diogenes 
Laertius  (Didot,  Paris,  1840);  Varice  Lectiones  (1873,3d 
ed.) ;  JVovai  Lectiones  (1858);  Iliscellanea  Grit ica  (1876). 
Founder  and  editor  of  the  jihilological  periodical  Mne- 
niosi/ne.  (See  J.  J.  llarlmann,  Biograph.  Jahrbuch,  xii.,  p.» 
53-67,  1889.)     D.  at  Leyden,  Oct.  26,  1888. 

Alfred  Gudeman. 

Cobija,  ko-bee'ha"a:  a  seaport-town  of  Chili ;  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Atacama  ;  hit.  22'  34'  S.  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  6-C).  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Bolivian  lit- 
toral province  of  Atacama  or  Lamar,  and  the  othcial  name 
was  Puerto  Lamar,  in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  Peru. 
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Tlic  place  was  then  iinpiirtanl  as  the  principal  seaport  of 
Hcilivia.  Taken  l>y  the  Chilians  in  1879,  it  has  been  sup- 
jilaiiteil  l)_v  other  ports,  and  is  now  a  mere  village.  The 
laM<liii;,'  is'  bad,  and  the  surroundinf;  country  is  a  desert 
without  water.  1If:rhkrt  II.  Smitu. 

Cob'Ieijrh,  Nelson-  EBENEZf:R,  D.I).,  LL.  1).:  clergyman, 
educator,  and  journalist  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ; 
b.  in  Littleton,  N.  II.,  Nov.  24,  1814;  graduated  at  the  Wes- 
levan  University,  Conn.,  in  184^1;  joined  the  New  Eiijiland 
Confereiu-e  1844;  was  elected  professor  in  McKeiidree  Col- 
lege, 111.,  IS.")!};  professor  at  Lawrence  I'niversity,  Wis., 
18.')4 ;  president  of  McKenilree  Collefje  1858 ;  editor  of  Zion's 
y/crdW  (Boston,  Jla.ss.)  1803;  president  of  East  Tennes.see 
Wesleyan  University,  Athens,  Teiin.,  1867;  and  editor  of 
the  Mettiodist  Adrncatr  (.\tlanta,  Cia.)  1872.  He  was  author 
of  numerous  and  able  reviews.     I),  at  Atlanta,  Fob.  1,  1874. 

Co'bleiiz  (anc.  Conflui'ntes  or  Confluent i<i):  fortified  city 
of  Khenish  Prussia;  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
(whence  its  nauu^)  of  the  Uhine  and  the  Moselle ;  SO  miles 
iS.  .S.  E.  of  Coloijne,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (see 
map  of  (ieruian  Empire,  ivf.  .^-C).  The  Khine  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  Ijoats  48o  yards  long,  and  the  Mi>selle  by  a  four- 
teenth-century stone  bridge,  and  l)oth  rivers  by  fine  railroad 
bridges  of  iron.  The  old  castle  of  t  he  Electors  of  Treves, 
the  Church  of  St.  Castor  (begun  in  18:i()  A.  D.).  and  the 
I-'lorins  church  are  the  most  interesting  buildings.  The 
city  has  a  gymnasium,  Keal-gyimuisium.  and  a  normal 
>rhool  for  women.  Cobleiiz  is  a  fri'c  port,  and  has  an  active 
trade  in  wine,  grain,  etc.;  also  nuiiuii'actures  of  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics  and  japanned  wares.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Rhine  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  Coblenz 
was  the  cajiital  of  the  ephemeral  department  of  the  Khine 
and  Moselle  created  bv  the  French  republic  in  1798,  but  it 
b,cam.'  Prussian  by  the  treaty  of  1815.     Pop.  (1890);i2.671. 

t'ob'li'skill :  village;  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of 
'  ounty,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  5-1) ;  on  Del.  and  Ilud- 
-un  Canal  Co.  It.  U.  and  on  Cobleskill  creek;  45  miles  W. 
of  Albany.  Here  are  four  churches,  a  high  school,  agri- 
cultural-implenu'nt  manufactory,  sash  and  blind  factory, 
shirt-factory,  building-stone  quarries,  etc.  The  village  is 
a  center  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  district.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,222;  (1890)  1,822;  (1893)  estimated,  2.300. 

Editor  of  "  Timks." 

Cob-nut :  the  English  name  for  the  nuts  of  the  Hazel 

!(/.  v.).  It  is  also  applied  to  certain  West  Indian  fruits,  the 
product  of  Omphalea  fn'andra,  a  tree  of  the  family  Kiiphor- 
hiare(e.  This  plant  sometimes  attains  a  height  (in  conserva- 
tories) of  12  feet.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  or  cordate,  and 
lire  placed  alternately  upon  the  stem.  The  fruit  is  yellow, 
u'lobose,  furrowed,  and  about  li  inches  in  diauu'ter.  and  con- 
lains  three  nut-like  seeds,  whose  endosperm  is  edible  after 
the  removal  of  the  poisonous  embryo.  C.  E.  B. 

Co'boiirg':  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Northund)er- 
land  CO.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  Lake  Ontario  and  on  the 
<irand  Truidi  Railway;  69  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto,  and 
the  south  termiinis  of  the  Cobourg,  Peterborough  and  Jlar- 
mora  Railway  (see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  4-F).  It  has  a  good 
and  commodious  harbor,  and  regular  lines  of  steauuTs  to 
many  of  the  principal  lake  and  river  ports  of  Canada  and 
the  C.  S.  The  town  is  linely  laid  out.  well  built,  lighteil 
with  gas  and  electricity,  and  supplied  with  a  system  of 
water-works.  Among  the  finest  buildings  are  Victoria  Hall, 
owned  by  the  town,  anil  Victoria  College  (Wesleyan  Method- 
i-it).  connecteil  witii  Victoria  Univei-sity,  the  Arlington 
liotel,  a  summer  resort  for  tourists  from  the  U.  S.  Cobourg 
has  marmfactures  of  woolen  goods,  railway-carriages,  cast- 
ings, lumber,  beer,  etc.,  and  exports  lumber,  provisions, 
flour,  and  iron  ore.     Pop.  (1891)  4,829. 

Co'bra  do  Cappl'lo  [Portug.  hooded  snake  ;  cnhra  :  Span. 
riilef/ra  :  O.  Fr.  ciihievre  <  Lat.  co/Hira,  adder ;  ciipi-llo:  Fr. 
iliii/M'du,  from  di'riv.  of  Lat.  cappa,  head-covering]:  a  ven- 
omous serpent  of  the  genus  J\ajn,  of  the  family  yiijido}. 
The  name  is  usually  limited  to  Naja  tripinlinnt.  a  native 
of  the  Ea.4  Indies,  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  known  rep- 
tiles. Other  species  of  X(i/n  are  foutid  in  the  warmer  iiarts 
of  Asia,  Africa  (AVy'«  AryV),  and  the  East  Indian  islands. 
The  term  cobra  de  capello  is  derive<i  from  a  singular  fac- 
ulty pos,sessed  by  these  snakes  of  expanding  and  elevating 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  nock  into  the  resemblance  of  a 
hood.  This  phenomenon  is  shown  when  the  creature  is 
angry  or  excited,  and  is  produced  by  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  skeleton,  as  well  as  of  the  skin  and . nuiscles. 


Cobra  de  capello. 


The  back  of  the  hood  is  usually  ornamented  with  two  eye- 
like  spots  joined  by  a  curved  dark  stripe,  the  whole  resem- 
bling a  pair  of  spectacles; 
hence  it  is  often  called  the 
"  spectacle-snake."  The  color 
of  cobras  is  not  uniform  :  some 
are  brownish  olive,  having  the 
spc<'lacles  white,  edged  with 
black.  Another  variety  has 
cross-bands  of  black.  Speci- 
mens without  spectacles  have 
been  found  in  Java,  Borneo, 
and  other  islands.  Tln^  cobra 
attains  a  length  of  from  3  to 
5  or  more  feet.  It  is  sluggish 
in  its  habits.  an<l  easily  de- 
stroyed. It  feeds  on  lizards 
and  other  small  animals.  Its 
venom  is  secreteil  by  two  large  glands  in  the  head,  and  i§ 
extremely  powerful,  often  causing  death  in  two  hours  or 
less.  This  poison,  though  generally  fatal  it  introdiu'cd 
through  a  wound,  is  said  to  be  harudess  when  taken  into 
the  stomai'h.  The  oidy  successful  treatment  is  immediate 
excision  or  thorough  cauterization  of  the  wound,  but  Fayrer 
believes  that  artificial  respiration  will  save  nuiny  cases. 
The  cobra,  together  with  other  serpents,  is  an  object  of 
worship  anu)ng  many  of  the  Hindus.  Thousands  of  people 
perish  anmuilly  in  British  Inilia  from  the  bite  of  this  and 
other  snakes,  and  the  Government  pays  a  bounty  for  the 
destruction  of  dangerous  serpents. 

i'o'biirsr  (Lat.  J/(-^)rai?(.s') :  a  town  of  Central  (iermany; 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha:  on  the  river  It/,  and  on  tl>e 
railway  from  Dresden  to  Alunich;  26  miles  N.  of  Bandierg 
(see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  o-K).  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  the  same  nauu'.  and  contains  one  of  the  resi- 
dences, erected  in  1549.  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobiirg-Ciotha, 
and  is  the  seat  of  all  the  high  courts  of  the  duchy.  It  has  a 
ducal  palace  with  a  largo  library,  a  theater,  an  observatory, 
an  evangelical  gymnasiuni.  and  a  large  arsenal.  On  a  hill 
500  foot  liigh  is  an  olil  castle  in  which  Luther  was  concealed 
in  1530  ;  used  asa  prison  1782-18:iS  :  then  restored  and  turned 
into  a  museum  of  art  and  natural  history.  .\  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  here,  and  a  stat\ie  of  his  father.  Albert, 
Prince  Consort  of  Great  Britain.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  fabrics,  etc.     Poj).  (1895)  18,689. 

Co'ca :  a  drug  derived  from  the  leaves  of  Krythrnxylon 
coca,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct  species,  one  in  Bolivia 
and  one  in  Peru.  The  drug  is  also  cultivated  in  British 
India,  .lava,  and  Ceylon.  It  contains  an  alkaloid  known  as 
cocaine,  which,  when  itconu'S  in  contact  with  anyone  of  the 
mucous  menibranes,  produces  local  ana'sthesia.  The  leaves 
closely  resemble  the  ordiiuiry  tea-leaf,  and  are  2  inches  or 
more  in  length  and  about  1  inch  wide.  Coca  has  been  used 
for  many  years  by  the  natives  of  Peru  as  a  iu>rvous  or  sexual 
stimidant.  From  it  are  now  prepared  a  large  number  of  of- 
ficial preparations,  of  which  the  wine  of  coca  and  the  fluid 
extract  of  coca  are  the  ones  most  commonly  employed.  In 
cases  where  poisoning  by  coca  has  taken  place  there  are  evi- 
dences of  great  nervous  excitement,  consist  ing  in  mania  with 
delusicms  and  hallucinations,  sometimes  followed  bycolla))se 
and  excessively  high  temperatures.  Coca  belongs  to  that 
class  of  drugs  which  shoidd  always  be  used  cautiously  by 
both  physicians  and  the  laity.  H.  A.  H. 

Cocaine,  ko  ka-in  :  an  alkaloid  (CitIUiNO,)  obtained  from 
the  li'aves  of  the  Eriilhroxijlon  coca,  a  South  American  shrub. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless, odorless  i)risms,  and  has  a  slightly 
bitter  taste.  Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  aiul  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  hydrochlorate.  The  leaves  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained are  enormously  useii  in  South  .\merica  as  a  powerful 
nerve  stimulant  and  intoxicant.  In  the  mitives  of  South 
America  they  are  sjiid  to  jiroduce  a  most  agreeable  intoxica- 
tion, with  extraordinary  emotional  exaltaticm,  and  a  most 
vivid  series  of  visions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  activity 
of  the  leaves  depends  solely  upon  the  cocaine  or  in  part  u|)ou 
a  volatile  substance  which  is  lost  during  tran.siiortation. 
Certaiidy  the  symptoms  produced  by  cocaine  in  Europeans 
are  I'ssenlially  dilterent  from  those  described  by  travelers 
as  caused  by  coca. 

Cocaine  is  one  of  the  most  powerfid  drugs  introduced  into 
thepharmacopa'ia  in  modern  times.  While  known  for  many 
years  as  an  alkaloid,  its  [lowers  as  a  local  aiupsthetic  were  not 
recognized  in  medicine  until  1884.  Since  its  introduction  it 
has  been  employed  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  in 
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minor  surgery  generally.  It  can  not  penetrate  the  skin,  and 
therefore  is  never  used  to  afEect  nerves  protected  by  that 
covering,  but  it  paralyzes  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  of 
mucous  membrane. 

A  number  of  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  caused  by 
cocaine,  many  of  them  following  the  local  use  of  the  drug. 
The  svmptoms  are  extreme  weakness,  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  of  the  respiration,  muscular  twitchings :  in  severe  cases 
followed  bv  nausea,  vomiting,  almost  imperceptible,  rapid,  or 
slow  pulse," great  perspirat  i<in  and  collapse.  Conmlsions  are 
iisually  present,  may  come  on  early,  and  may  be  very  violent ; 
often  they  are  partial.  When  cocaine  is  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem in  moderate  doses,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  brain 
and  to  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  also  a  muscle  poison.  Clinical 
experience  has  shown  that  cocaine  is  of  very  little  value  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  ilepression,  or  for  the  relief  of  con- 
stitutional depression  of  any  kind.  It  has  value  as  a  respir- 
atory stimulant  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  poisonings,  but 
it  is'  chiefly  administered  internally  in  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  upon  which  organ  it  acts  locaUy. 

The  dose  of  cocaine  is  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  In  the  V.  S. 
cocaine  has  been  habitually  used  in  excess  as  a  stimulant  by 
a  few  persons,  but  the  efEects  are  rarely  sufficiently  pleasant 
fur  the  habit  to  become  general.  H.  C.  Wood. 

Cocce'ins,  Xerva  ;  an  eminent  Roman  jurist ;  a  grand- 
father of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  He  was  elected  consul  in 
22  A.  D.  His  learning  is  highly  extolled  by  Tacitus.  D. 
about  33  A.  D. 

Cocce'jns,  Cocoeins,  Kocli,  or  Koken,  Johaxxes:  theo- 
logian: b.  in  Bremen,  Aug.  1).  1603.  He  was  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Franeker  from  1636  to  1650,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  Nov.  o.  1669. 
He  wrote  commentaries  of  great  learning  and  ability  on 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  best  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  so-called  "  Federal  School "  in  theology. 
His  doctrine  of  the  covenants  of  works  and  grace  is  drawn 
out  in  the  treatise  Siiniina  DocfrintB  de  Feeders  el  Testa- 
menfo  I)ej  (Leyden,  164":*;  2d  ed.  1653).  His  Hebrew  and 
Clidhlaie  Lexicon  (1669)  was  one  of  the  earliest  complete 
Hebrew  dictionaries. 

Coccpjns.  Samuel,  Baron :  statesman ;  son  of  Heinrich 
Coccejus  (1644-1719),  a  civil-law  jurist ;  b.  in  Heidelberg  in 
1679 :  became  in  1727  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  and  in 
1746  Chancellor  to  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  new  code  of  laws  (Codex  Fridericianiis.  1747-50).  D. 
in  1755.  See  Trendelenburg,  Friedrich  der  Orosse  and  sein 
OrosskanzJer  Samuel  von  Coccejus  (1863). 

Coecol'oba  [Gr.  ki^kkos,  berry  -f  X<(/3os,  pod] :  genus  of  ever- 
green trees  of  the  Buckwheat  Family  (q.  v.),  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  tropical  America.  Several  of  the  species  have 
been  grown  in  conservatories,  viz. :  C.  oborata,  a  large  tree 
of  Xew  Granada,  C.  ptibescens  and  C.  uvifera,  smaller  trees 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida.  "  C.  E.  B. 

CofCO-root:  the  root  of  any  one  of  several  species  of 
aroids  of  the  family  Aracece.  These  belong  to  the  genera 
Uolocasia,  Caladium,  and  others,  whose  starchy  root-stalks 
are  collected  and,  after  roasting,  used  as  human  food. 

CofCOS'teuS  [from  Gr.  k6kkos,  grain,  berry  -t-  oariov,  bone. 
in  allusion  to  the  prominences  on  its  bony  arinur|:  a  genus 
of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe  and 
Canada.  The  head  has  distinct  bones,  covered  by  bony 
plates,  iind  the  front  jiart  of  the  body  was  protected  by  a 
shield-shaped  dorsivl  plate,  flanked  by  smaller  plates,  and 
by  a  single  plate  beneath.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  was 
unprotected.  There  was  a  dorsal  and  anal  fin,  but  no  pec- 
torals. F.  A.  L. 

Coc'cnlns  In'dicns,  or  Fisliberrics  (sometimes  called 
Indian  berries) :  berries  derived  from  a  climbing  shrub  of  the 
family  3Ienisj)erinareip,  which  is  a  native  of  India.  They 
occur  as  somewhat  kidney-shaped  masses  about  as  large  as  a 
pea,  with  a  dry,  black,  somewhat  wrinkled  covering.  They 
possess  no  odor,  but  an  extremely  lasting  bitter  taste.  From 
them  is  prepared  a  tincture  which  is,  however,  practically 
never  employed  in  medicine.  Most  commonly  cocculus  in- 
dicus  berries  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  lice  in 
the  hair  of  I  he  head,  or  elsewhere,  but  as  they  contain  a  very 
poisonous  alkaloid  known  as  picro-toxin  it  is  not  safe  to  em- 
ploy them  in  too  strong  a  solution  or  too  large  quantity  lest 
they  cause  convulsions.  Piirlicular  caution  must  be  employed 
if  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied  is  broken.    H.  A.  H. 

Coc'ons  [from  Gr.  k6kkos.  gr.iin.  berry,  seed  :  so  called  be- 
cause formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seed  of  a  plant] :  the  typ- 


ical genus  of  the  family  Coccidce,  a  group  of  bugs  (see  He- 
mtptera)  including  the  scale-insects,  bark-lice,  mealy-bugs, 
etc.  They  are  the  most  aberrant  of  all  the  bugs,  they  vaiy 
greatly  in  appearance,  and  even  the  two  sexes  of  the  same 
species  bear  but  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The 
male  undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis,  has  but  a  single 
pair  of  wings,  and  in  the  adult  stage  has  no  organs  for 
taking  food :  the  female  is  wingless  and  has  a  scale-like  or 
grub-like  body,  frequently  covered  with  a  mealy  powder  or  a 
wax-like  secretion.  She  inserts  her  beak  in  the  plant  on 
■which  she  lives  and  through  it  sucks  her  food.  As  these 
insects  usually  occur  in  large  numbers  they  occasion  great 
injury  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
feed.  Various  washes  of  soap  or  alkali  are  used  in  killing 
them.  The  cottony  cushion-scale  (Icerya  purschasi).  which 
at  one  time  threatened  the  orange  industry  of  California, 
has  been  almost  completely  exterminated  by  the  Australian 
ladybug.  From  bugs  of  this  family  are  produced  the  dyes 
Kermes  and  Cochineal  (qq.  v.),  while  to  others  we  owe  Lac 
{q.  V.)  and  China  wax.  J.  S.  K. 

Cochabam'ba :  a  central  department  of  Bolivia ;  bounded 
X.  by  Beni,  E.  by  Santa  Cruz,  S.  by  Chuquisaca  and  Potosi, 
and  "W.  by  Oruro  and  La  Paz ;  area,  26.768  sq.  miles.  It  lies 
to  the  E.  of  the  highest  mountain-chains,  but  the  average 
elevation  is  probably  5,000  feet,  and  it  is  crossed  by  many 
spurs  and  ridges,  some  of  them  lofty.  The  elevated  valleys 
and  plains  between  these  have  a  delightful,  spring-like  cli- 
mate, and  are  very  fertile.  There  are  extensive  forests  on 
the  mountain-sides,  containing  cinchona  and  other  valuable 
trees.  Wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  coca  are  extensively  raised 
on  the  open  lands,  and  there  are  large  flocks  and  herds.  The 
department  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but  it  is  not  regularly 
mined.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  cheese,  wool,  and 
coca,  which  are  carried  over  mountain-roads  to  Oruro  and 
La  Paz.     Pop.  (1888)  196,766.    Capital.  Cochabamba. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Coeliabamba :  a  city  ;  capital  of  province  of  same  name 
in  Bolivia:  situated  in'a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains ;  8.4(K)  feet  above  sea-level  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  5-D).  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  Indians, 
still  speaking  the  Aymara  language.  Cochabamba  was 
founded  in  1465,  and  has  a  number  of  ancient  churches  and 
other  interesting  buildings.  Hand-woven  cotton  and  woolen 
cloths,  pottery,  and  leather  work  are  manufactured  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  city  is  a  trading-point  for  all 
Central  Bolivia.  It  is  verv  healthful,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature being  about  63°  P.  Pop.  of  city  (1888)  19,500 :  with 
surrounding  villages  about  40.000.       Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Coclie,  Island  of:  See  Margarita. 

Cocliinii :  See  Yu.man  Indians. 

Co'chiii :  a  feudatory  state  of  Madras,  British  India ;  on  the 
Malabar  coast :  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  several 
sides  by  Travancore  and  Malabar.  Area,  1,361  sq.  miles.  The 
climate  is  very  wet.  Here  are  extensive  forests  of  teak  and 
other  trees.  Rice,  pepper,  ginger,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  among  the  productions  of  the  soU.  Pop.  600,000.  Chief 
town.  Cochin. 

Cochin :  a  seaport-town  :  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an  ex- 
tensive back-water  or  lagoon,  80  mUes  S.  S.  E.  of  Calicut 
(see  map  of  South  India^  ref.  7-D).  The  lagoon,  which  is 
nearly  120  miles  long,  and  is  navigable,  affords  valuable 
facilities  for  comnuinicating  with  the  interior.  Cochin  has 
great  natural  advantages  for  trade  and  ship-building.  The 
Jews,  of  whom  there  are  many  both  of  the  white  and  black 
castes,  have  a  synagogue,  almost  the  only  one  in  India. 
Cochin  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see.  Here  the 
Portuguese  erected  in  1503  their  first  fort  in  India.  They 
were  expelled  from  Cochin  by  the  Dutch  in  1663.  The 
town  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  teak-timber,  cardamoms,  coir,  etc.     Pop.  15,000. 

Cochlu-China:  a  name  applied  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  .Sec  Axxam,  Tonquix,  and  Cochin- 
Chixa  (French). 

Cochiu-Cliina  (French,  or  Loieer):  a  French  colony  on 
the  delta  of  the  Mekong  river;  extending  from  Cape  Cainao 
to  about  11°  30'  N..  and  from  Ion.  104°  E.  to  107'  30  E.; 
bounded  N.  by  Cambodia.  X.  E.  by  Annam.  and  elsewhere 
by  the  Chinese  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Sia'm.  It  is  a  porti<m  of  the 
former  Annamese  province  of  Champa.  Area.  23.(100  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  is  composed  of  alluvial  deposits,  is  very 
flat,  and  is  said  to  be  in  places  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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The  great  number  of  rivers  and  the  very  small  slope  of  this 
vast  plain  permit  the  tide  to  be  felt  generally  over  the  terri- 
tory, causin;;  the  river  flats  to  be  ultimately  covered  with 
water  and  exposed  to  tlie  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
All  the  coasts  arc  covered  with  mangroves,  indicating  uii- 
healthiness.  Tlie  mean  temperature  is  high  (H:5  F.),  and 
the  greatest  heal  falls  in  April  and  May  (!)7  F.).  The  hu- 
midity is  always  high,  and  there  is  less  than  the  usual  differ- 
ence between  tlie  day  and  night.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
total  area  is  cultivated.  The  chief  crop  is  rice;  cocoanuts, 
sugar-cane,  and  tobacco  are  grown.  There  are  four  i^rov- 
inces (Saigon.  Mvtho,  Vinh-Long.andBassac).and  one  deputy 
is  sent  to  the  l-'^reuch  legislature.  The  total  population  in 
1888  was  estimated  at  l.!l!)1.5()0;  of  these  2,537  were  French, 
1.53.000  Candxidiaiis.  .jfi.lHK)  Chinese.  0.600  savages,  and  some 
JIalavs,  the  remainder  being  Annamese;  .5,800  were  Roman 
Catholics  and  UOS.'^.STO  liuddhists.  There  were  628  schools, 
with  11.5  European  and  1,183  native  teachers,  and  2.5,31)7 
pupils.  The  colonv  has  51  miles  of  railway  (from  .Saigon  to 
Vinh-Long)  and  1,840  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure  (local)  for  1890  balanced  at  ^(i.OOl),- 
000.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  colonv  apj)ear  in  the 
French  budijet  annuallv  at  about  ^0.50.000,  and  in  18!)3  re- 
ipiin-d  a  further  sum  of  ^1,(100,000  to  be  raiseil  in  Cochin- 
china  for  military  expenses  in  Aunani  and  Tonquin. 

f  ocllilieal  [via  Fr.  from  Span,  cochinilla,  Ital.  eorcini- 
qlia,  deriv.  of  cuccino,  scarlet  robe :  Lat.  coeciini.  berry,  the 
i^'rines;  see  Coccrs] :  the  insect  which  yields  the  dyestuff 
limine.  It  is  native  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  cidtivated  in  scv- 
i;il  other  hot  countries,  as,  for  example.  West  Indies,  Tene- 
iilfe.  Madeira,  Algeria,  and  .Java.  It  lives  on  a  species  of 
.  artus,  and  is  the  size  of  a  small  ladybird.  It  fastens  itself 
1  '  the  plant  and  remains  in  contact  with  it  until  death.  .Just 
iM.fore  they  lay  their  eggs  the  insects  are  particularly  ricli  in 
the  coloring-iiiatter,  anil  they  are  therefore  then  gathered. 
Tliev  are  killed  either  by  hot  water  or  by  steam,  and  ilried  in 
the  sun  in  ovens  or  on  plates.  About  70.000  of  the  insects 
are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cochineal.  When  the 
<(icliincal  is  placed  in  water  it  swells  up,  and  the  form  of 
the  insects  can  then  easily  be  recognized.  Several  different 
varieties  of  cochineal  ai'e  found  in  the  market,  some  of 
them  being  ailulterated  with  barium  sulphate  and  other 
substances.  The  value  of  a  given  specimen  can  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  dissolving  a  certain  weight  of  it  in  a 
rtain  volume  of  water  and  comparing  the  color  of  the 
lution  thus  obtained  with  that  of  a  solution  of  a  .standard 
-jiecimeu  prepared  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  shown  that 
tlie  best  specimens  of  cochineal  contain  only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  coloring-matter.  It  was  at  one  time  slatiMl  tliat 
this  coloring-matter  is  a  Glixoside  {g.  i:).  but  the  latest  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  by  liieliermann  has  furnished  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  view.  When  cochineal  is  extracted 
with  benzene  and  the  benzene  evaporated,  a  waxy  substance 
is  obtained  which  is  cidled  coccerin.  This  is  acconipaiiied 
by  some  mijriKtin.  From  the  former  by  saponification  two 
substances  are  obtained — rncreric  ncid.  CsiHsjt  >j.  and  rocceri/l 
alcohol.  CjoHjoC'H),.  Mvristin  when  saponilied  yields  myris- 
tic  acid.  C,»Il3«"j.  and  glycerin,  and  is  therefore  similar  to 
the  common  Fats  (q.  v.).'  Cochineal  colors  were  formerly 
used  for  dyeing  wool  or  silk  crimson  or  scarlet.  The  colors 
are,  however,  not  very  permanent,  though  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive.    Carmine   is  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of 

hineal  witli  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  or  acid  oxalate  of  po- 

i-siuin.  When  a  solution  of  cochineal  is  treated  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate  and  alum,  a  compound  known  as  car- 
mine-lake is  obtained.  Ira  Re.msen. 

CocIlitnate  Lake:  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.;  18  miles  W. 
from  Boston  :  3i  miles  long.  ab<iut  l.SOOfeet  wide  in  itsbroad- 
ist  part,  and  has  an  area  of  800  acres  at  high-water  mark. 
Dug  Pond  (44*  acres)  and  Dudley  Pond  (81  acres)  are  trib- 
utary to  it.  'rtie  lake  is  connected  by  an  artificial  channel 
with'  Suilbury  river,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  water- 
supply  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

Cofli'raii.  Joiix,  M.  I). :  b.  in  Sudsburv.  Chester  co..  Pa.. 
Sipt.  1,  1730;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thompson, of  Lan- 
eiLster;  served  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the  lios|>ital  dejiart- 
mcnt  in  the  French  war  of  17.55;  at  the  end  of  the  war  lie 
.settled  in  Albany,  X.  Y. ;  removed  soon  after  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  .7. ;  Ajir.  10.  1777,  he  wius  appointed  on  Washing- 
ton's recommendation  physician  and  surgeon-general  in  the 
middle  department ;  in  Oct.,  1781,  he  was  made  director-gen- 
eral of  the  hospitals  of  the  U.  S.     After  peace  was  declared 


he  removed  to  Xew  York,  apd  was  made  commissioner  of 
loans  bv  Washington.  I),  at  Palatine,  Jlontgomerv  CO., 
X.  Y.,  Apr.  6.  1807, 

Cocliran,  Jon.v :  general :  b.  at  Palatine,  Montgomery 
CO.,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1813;  grandson  of  Dr.  Jonx  Cochran 
(g.  V.) ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  X.  Y.,  in 
1831 ;  became  a  lawyer  and  removed  to  Xew  York  city  in 
1846;  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Xew  York  for  four  vears; 
Democratic  meii'ilier  of  Congress  (1856-62);  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  1862;  assigned  a  brigade  in 
Couch's  division  of  the  Potomac  army;  led  the  reserve  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam  ;  took  part  afterward  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  enemy  ;  resigned  from  the  army  in  1863  on 
account  of  ill-health  ;  in  1864  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  Fremont  ticket.  He  was  attorney-general  of 
Xew  York  in  1865,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Xa- 
tional  Union  convention  of  1S06.  and  to  another  of  the 
same  name  in  Chicago  in  1868.  He  was  appointed  revenue 
collector  for  the  sixth  district  of  Xew  York  in  1869;  sup- 
ported Horace  Greeley  for  President  in  1872 ;  .served  in  the 
citv  council  of  Xew' York,  and  was  acting  mayor  when 
Oakey  Hall  temporarily  retired  on  account  of  the  Tweed 
fraud"  investigations ;  in  1883  again  became  a  member  of  the 
council.     D.  in  New  York,  Feb.  7,  1898. 

Cochrane,  .Toiix  Dundas,  Captain  :  a  British  naval  officer ; 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  (1758-1832),  who 
fought  in  Chesapeake  Bay  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
commanded  the  British"  fleet  in  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  of 
1812-15;  was  called  the  "pedestrian  traveler";  b.  aliout 
1780.  lie  purposed  a  journey  round  the  globe  on  foot,  and 
traversed  Russia  and  Siberia  in  that  manner.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Kamtchatka,  however,  he  married  and  abanihined 
his  original  project.  He  returned  by  way  of  Russia  to  Kng- 
land  in  1823.  and  piddished  a  narrative  of  his  travels  the 
next  year.  i)ied  in  South  America,  Aug.  12,  1825,  having 
gone  "thither  to  engage  in  mining  speculations. 

Cochrane,  Thomas,  Tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald:  a  British 
naval  oftieer;  b.  at  Annsfield,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  Dec. 
14,  1775.  He  joined  the  navy  in  1793,  became  lieutenant  in 
1796,  and  made  a  brilliant  "record  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Commissioned  in  1809  to  take  fire  and  explosive  ships 
against  a  French  fleet  in  Aix  Roads,  he  made  the  attack 
Apr.  11,  drove  most  of  the  enemy's  ships  ashore,  and  four 
were  destroyed;  but  Cochrane  claimed  that  he  had  not  been 
projierly  supported,  and  the  official  quarrels  which  followed 
ruined  his  naval  jirospeets.  Elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  devoted  himself  to  exposing  abuses  in  the  navy,  a 
course  which  made  him  many  bitter  enemies.  In  Feb.,  1814, 
he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  fraudulent  affair  con- 
nected with  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  always  claimed  to 
have  been  perfectly  innocent  of  this,  but  he  was  found 
guiltv,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  fined,  expelled  from  Parlia- 
ment and  the  navy  and  from  the  numlier  of  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  an  order  which  he  had  receiveil  for  his  Mediterranean 
services.  Cochrane's  constituents  immediately  returned 
him  again  to  Parliament,  and  after  his  release  he  was  a 
vinilent  opposer  of  the  Government.  In  1817  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Chilian  Government  to  organize  and 
command  its  mivy.  He  reached  Valparaiso  with  several 
English  olTicers  Xov.  28,  1818.  To  o|ipose  the  powerful 
squadron  of  the  Spaniards  he  found  onlv  seven  vessels,  one 
a  frigate  that  had  lx>en  captured  and  tlie  rest  condemned 
English  slii|)s  or  old  merchantmen.  Yet  with  these  he  de- 
stroyed Spanish  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America,  blockaded  the  enemy's  ships  under  shelter  of  their 
ffirts,  and  ojiened  the  way  for  the  land  forces  to  act  against 
Peru.  In  .Ian.,  1820,  by  a  brilliant  series  of  actions,  he  took 
VaUiivia,  Chili,  with  the  garrison  and  a  large  amount  of 
stores.  In  Aug..  1820,  he  conveyed  San  Martin's  army  to 
Peru,  and  he  subsequently  made  independent  movements 
which  largelv  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Lima  and  Cal- 
lao.  His  feat  of  culling  out  the  Esmeralda  frigate  from 
under  the  gnus  of  Callao  castle  (Xov.  5.  1820)  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  naval  historv'.  But  Cochrane's  faculty  for 
quarreling  impairiMl  his  u.sefulness.  lie  was  unable  to  agree 
with  the  dictator,  San  Martin,  and  after  he  had  .seized  a 
treasure  at  Aliccm  to  pay  his  sailors,  he  was  summarily  or- 
dered to  leave  Peruvian  waters.  Shortly  after  he  quarreled 
with  the  authorities  in  Chili,  and  linally  left  the  service  in 
.Ian..  1823.  In  March  following  he  was  appointed  first  ad- 
miral of  the  Brazilian  navy.  He  immediately  sailed  for 
Bahia.  forced  the  Portuguese  to  evacuate  that  city  (.lulv  3, 
1823).  pursued  their  fleet,  and  took  several  vessels.     Passing 
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to  Maranhao  he  reduced  that  place,  remaining  tliere  until 
1825,  when  without  leave  he  made  a  cruise  to  England.  He 
claimed  that  the  health  of  the  crew  required  this,  but  the 
Brazilian  minister  at  London  accused  him  of  desertion  and 
ordered  him  home,  whereat  Cochrane  resigned.  In  1837 
and  1828  he  had  charge  of  the  Greek  navy,  but  accom- 
plished nothing.  After  long  efforts  he  obtained  in  1833  a 
"  free  pardon  "for  the  offense  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
victed in  1814,  was  restored  to  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  to 
his  naval  rank,  becoming  rear-admiral  by  course  of  seniority 
in  1854.  His  father's  death  in  1831  had  left  him  a  peer  of 
England.  Jluch  of  his  later  life  was  devoted  to  mechan- 
ical invention,  and  he  claimed  to  have  perfected  a  system 
for  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  or  fortress  at  a  blow.  He 
wrote  Narrative  of  Serrices  in  the  Liberation,  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Brazil,  and  Reminiscences  of  a  Seaman.  D.  at 
Kensington,  Oct.  31,  1860.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Coclnic  Acid  :  a  volatile  acid  found  in  the  butter  or  oO  of 
the  cocoanut. 

Cock  :  in  its  common  and  restricted  sense  the  male  of  the 
domestic  fowl ;  in  a  wider  sense  used  for  the  male  of  vari- 
ous birds.  While  domesticated  in  the  East  at  an  early  date, 
since  it  is  figured  on  Babylonian  cylinders  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  cock  does  not  ap- 
pear on  Egyptian  monuments,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  by  Homer.  The  first  reference  to  the  bird 
in  Greek  literature  "occurs  in  the  works  of  Theognis,  some- 
where about  600  B.C..  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  "the  awaken- 
ing cock  of  dawn."  The  cock  has  figured  largely  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  l)eing  sacred  to  Mars,  on  account,  perhaps,  of 
his  having  been  at  an  early  date  the  god  of  agriculture.  In 
allusion  to  St.  Peter  it  is  frequently  introduced  into  jiaint- 
ings  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  it  is  the  emblem  of  St. 
Peter.  Among  the  early  Christians  the  cock  was  symbolical 
of  vigilance,  and  it  was  carved  on  tombs  as  an  emblem  of 
the  resurrection,  metaphorically  signifying  the  coming  of 
light  after  the  night  of  death,  or  announcing  tlie  general 
awakening  of  the  resurrection.     See  also  Fowl.     P.  A.  L. 

Cockade :  a  badge,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  knot  or  ro- 
sette, worn  on  the  hat  or  cap  by  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  ; 
also  at  times  by  citizens  as  a  party  distinction.  The  Bour- 
bon cockade  in  France  was  white,  that  of  Spain  red.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1789  the  French  people  generally  as- 
sumed tlie  tricolored  ribbon  (red,  white,  and  lilue)  as  a  badge 
of  patriotism  or  the  symbol  of  the  new  regime.  The  army 
also  wore  the  tricolored  cockade  until  the  Restoration,  when 
the  legitimists  resumed  the  white  color.  It  became  also  in 
the  U.  S.  a  badge  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  until  war 
seemed  impending  with  France  in  1798.  In  Great  Britain 
a  white  rose  was  the  badge  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Ijccame  a  fa- 
vorite theme  in  Jacobite  songs  after  the  Stuarts  had  ceased 
to  reign  ;  the  yellow  cockade  was  introduced  into  Great  Brit- 
ain with  William  of  Orange,  and  tlie  lilack  with  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  was  a  mark  of  both  civil  and  military  rank. 
Thence  it  passed  into  use  as  a  part  of  the  livery  of  coach- 
men and  other  servants. 

Cockatoo  [a  word  derived  from  the  cry  of  tliese  birds] : 
a  comnuui  name  for  the  members  of  the  family  Cacatuithe, 
a  group  of  large  parrots  inluibiting  Australia.  New  Giuuea, 
the  Philippines,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islauils.  They  are 
distinguished  by  conspicuous  crests,  large  bills,  moderate 
wings,  and  large,  slightly  rounded  tails.  They  usually  as- 
sociate in  large  ilocks.  breed  in  hollow  trees  or  crevices  in 
the  rocks,  and  feed  on  fruit,  seeds,  and  the  larvip  of  insects. 
Their  cry  is  harsh,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  luit  readily  learn  to 
pnmounce  words.  The  sulphur-crested  cockatoo,  so  fre- 
(|ueii(ly  seen  in  menageries,  is  the  best-known  species.  It  is 
a  native  of  .\ustralia.  and  in  some  localities  does  great  dam- 
age to  griiwing  crops,  being  in  consequence  shot  without 
mercy  liy  farmers.  Leadbeater's  cockatoo  {('acniiiii  lead- 
broliri),  an  allied  speciesalsu  frnm  Australiji.  is  white,  tiuteil 
with  rose  color,  which  deepens  to  salmon  under  the  wings. 
The  base  of  the  crest  is  crimson  ;  but  this,  like  the  yellow  of 
the  preceding  bird,  does  not  show  unless  the  crest  is  open. 
The  great  black  cockatoo,  Microi/loxsum  alerrimiim.  found 
in  New  Guinea,  is  the  largest  of  the  parrots.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  enormous  bill,  bare,  red  cheeks,  glossy  black 
plumage,  anil  long  cylindrical  tongue  wliich  is  tipped  with 
a  horny  point. 

The  raven  cockatoos,  of  the  genus  C'nii/ptorlii/iidiiis,  have 
longer  tails  and  snuiUer  crests  and  beaks  than  tlio.se  pre- 
viously described,  and  also  differ  from  rlicm  in  not  as.sem- 
bling  In  large  flocks.     The  general  ct)lor  of  their  plumage  is 


black  or  dark  brown,  and  the  tail  usually  has  a  band  of  red 
or  yellow.  They  are  residents  of  Australia  and  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and,  with  other  species,  formerly  played  an  im- 


Sulphur-crested  cockatoo. 

portant  part  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  natives,  who 
killed  great  numbers  with  the  kiley,  or  boomerang.  Like 
the  Carolina  parrakeet,  they  hover  about  a  dead  or  wounded 


Black  cockatoo. 

comrade,  and  several  may  be  killed  in  (juick  succession  before 
the  rest  take  the  alarm  and  leave  the  spot.      F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cockatrice:  a  falmlous  monster  or  venomous  serpent, 
which  has  been  sometiuu'S  irlentified  with  the  Basilisk  (?.  f.). 
It  was  .said  to  be  hatched  from  the  cock's  egg,  and  its  breath 
and  look  were  fatally  poisonous.     The  word  occurs  in  the 
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Eiiijlish  version  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  ven- 
Dinuus  serpent. 

Cofkburn,  ku'ln'irn.  Sir  Ai.exandkr  Jamks  Ei)Mr.\i),  Hart. : 
juri>t  :  b.  Dee.  24,  l«0-2 ;  snidualed  LL.  H.  at  Trinity  Hall, 
t'amhridge,  in  1829  ;  wa.s  ealled  to  the  bar,  and  subsequently 
beeanie  (^.  C.  in  1.'541.  He  made  a  hirj;e  fort  une  as  a  promoter 
of  railway  legislation  during  the  speeulalive  times  of  1846; 
was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Lilieral  in  1847;  defended 
Pnlmerston's  headstrong  foreign  poliey  of  18")0  in  a  memor- 
al)le  speech  in  the  House  of  ('ouuuons;  was  a] ipoiuted  attor- 
ney-general in  18ol.  In  18.50  he  beeame  chief  jusliee  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  in  June,  185!),  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  queen's  bench;  presided  in  the  Ticliborne 
case;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  his  uncle,  the  Dean  of 
York,  in  1858,  He  was  selected  by  the  British  ministers  as 
an  arbitrator  in  the  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama claims  "  at  Cieneva,  in  1871-73.     D.  Nov.  20, 1880. 

Cockbnni,  Sir  GEOR(iK,  G.  C.  15.:  British  admiral:  b.  in 
London,  .Vpr.  22,  1772  :  entered  the  navy  in  1781  ;  lieutenant 
17y:i ;  captain  of  a  frigate  in  17!)4;  rear-admiral  in  1812-; 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  .Vug.,  1814; 
conveyed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  1815;  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  1818  and  1828;  member  of  Parliament  for 
many  years.     D.  at  Leamington.  England,  .\ug.  It),  185:!. 

Ciickbiirn.  (tEonoE  Ralph  Kiciiakdson:  Canadian  eilu- 
cator  :  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  1;),  18:i4,  and  grad- 
uated at  Edinburgh  University  in  1857.  He  moved  to  Can- 
ada in  1858;  the  s,inu>  year  became  rector  of  the  Model 
Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada :  in  18(il  was  appointed 
principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  an  ollii-e  which  he  held 
for  twenty  years.  He  entered  th(!  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1887,  and  was  re-elected  in  18!)1.  He  was  a  mend>er  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  twenty  years. 

Xeil  JIacdoxald. 

Cockbiirn.  Hexkv  Thomas,  Lord:  Scotch  judge  and  au- 
thor; b.  Oct.  2().  177!l:  ealled  to  the  bar  in  1800;  solicitor- 
general  for  Scollaiid  18;iO ;  became  one  of  tln^  lords  of  ses- 
sion 18;i4.  He  wrote  for  the  Kiliiihurff/i  lirriew.  and  pub- 
lished the  Life  and  Vorrespundcnce  uf  Ji-ffrey  (1852),  and 
MmiiiriiiU  of  hia  Time  (1856),  the  latter  of  an  autobio- 
\T,iphiial  character.     I).  ,\pr.  2(i,  1854. 

Cockchafor  :  a  common  English  name  for  the  May-beetle 
(Mrluldii/liux  vulgaris)  of  Europe,  represented  in  Anu'rica 
by  the  .lune-bugs,  of  which  there  are  more  than  sixty  species, 
belonging  to  another  genus  (Ldi-lttiu.stema).  These,  both  as 
lurva>  anil  adults,  are  to  be  regarded  as  jiests.  The  adults 
eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  sometimes  completely  defoliating 
them,  but  as  their  life  in  the  adult  state  is  but  a  few  days 
they  do  comparatively  little  damage.  The  larva>.  known  as 
"white  grubs,"  live  from  two  to  four  years.  These  burrow 
beneath  the  soil,  especially  in  meadows  and  pastures,  where 
they  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  grass,  sometimes  completely 
killing  it.  At  times  they  also  ruin  strawberry  initchcs  in 
the  same  way.  No  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  devised 
for  combating  tliese  insects.  When  a  tield  has  become  in- 
fested with  them  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  let  hogs 
run  in  it.  These  root  in  the  soil  and  eat  the  grubs.  TJie 
cockchafers  aiul  .June-lnigs,  like  other  insects,  occur  at  times 
in  enormous  nundiers,  while  in  ol  her  years  they  are  compar- 
at  ively  few.  Especially  noticeable  are  two  seasons  in  Europe. 
In  1574  they  clogged  the  water-whe(ds  along  the  river  .Severn, 
and  in  1088"  they  were  almost  as  abundant.  J.  S.  K. 

Corker  :  a  small  active  spaniel,  weighing  from  15  to 
I'l  111.,  with  a  thick  wavy  coat.  There  is  no  particular 
-i.uidard  for  color,  but  black  is  perhaps  the  most  popular. 
'I'lie  small  size  of  the  cocker  (its  it  for  ranging  in  cov- 
erts, and  it  is  much  employed  by  British  s|iortsnien  in 
|iheasant  and  woodcock  shooting;  but  it  can  not  easily  be 
iniineil  to  wait  for  the  sportsman.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  ••  cocking-dog."  probably  taking  both  its  names  from 
the  game  it  is  employed  to  Hush.  F.  A.  Lccas. 

Cocker,  Euwatu);  English  teacher  and  iducational  writ- 
er: b.  in  10:i2;  reside<l  in  London.  His  famous. InVA/Hc/Zc 
jMiblished  after  his  death,  ha<l  an  enormous  circulation, 
iuiving  passed  through  tifty-five  editions  from  1077-17.58, 
and  beeame  a  model  for  numerous  later  works  upon  the 
-ulvjeet.      1).  abo\it  1077. 

Cock'erell,  Charles  Robert,  K.  .V. :  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1788;  visited  Italy,  Asia  .Minor,  etc.,  1810-17;  dis- 
covered iEginelan  and  Phigaleian  marbles  in  1811 ;  in  1819 
was  appointed  .surveyor  to  St,  Paul's,  and  held  that  office 
till  his  retirement  from  business;  was  elected  a  Royal  Aca- 


demician in  18:>0,  and  in  1840  became  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  Royal  ^Vcademy.  He  designed  many  important 
public  buildings,  and  was  for  some  years  chief  architect  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  His  most  successful  edifice  was  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  He  published  On  the  Iconog- 
raphy uf  Wells  Cathedral:  On  the  Sculptures  of  Lincoln 
and  Exeter  Cathedrals;  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.     D.  in  London,  England,  Sejtt.  17,  18153. 

Coek'erill,  Jonx:  an  English  engineer  and  promoter  of 
miMlcrn  commerce;  b.  in  Lancashire, Aug.  :i  1790.  In  1802 
he  went  to  Belgium,  where  his  lather  had  long  been  em- 
ployed as  a  machinist,  and  in  1810  established  at  Seraing, 
near  Liege,  a  large  machine-shop,  the  Kin":  of  Holland 
being  for  a  time  in  [jartnership  with  him.  lie  also  estab- 
lished coal  mines,  iron  mines,  and  large  factories  in  numy 
parts  of  Europe.  In  1839  he  failed.  D.  in  Warsaw,  .lune 
19,  1840. 

Coek'ertnoiith  :  a  town  of  Cundierland.  England  ;  on  the 
river  Derwiiit :  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cocker;  24  miles  by 
railroad  S.  W.  of  Carlisle  (see  map  of  ICngland,  ref.  4-E).  It 
is  irregularly  built,  but  ])resents  a  clean  a])pearanee.  It  has 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  in  which  .'^lary  .Stuart  was  im- 
prisoned. There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
goods,  hats,  hosiery,  and  paper.  St.  Mary's  church,  rebuilt 
in  18.50,  has  a  memorial  window  to  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
who  was  born  in  this  town.  There  are  extensive  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  (1891)  5.404. 

Cock-flgliting  :  a  sport  which  consists  in  setting  two 
cocks  to  fight.  It  was  formerly  practiced  by  the  (irceks 
and  Romans,  and  probably  also  by  the  inhabitants  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  Asia.  The  ancients  used  (lartridges  and  quails 
also  for  this  sport.  It  was  popular  in  Great  Rritain  for  .sev- 
eral centuries,  and  it  was  a  reitognized  custom  for  school- 
boys to  spend  Shrove  Tuesday  in  cock-fighting,  the  masters 
also  taking  part  in  the  sport.  Henry  VIII.  added  a  cockpit 
to  the  palace  at  Whitehall.  The  sport  has  been  prohibited 
by  law  several  times  in  Great  Britain,  finally  in  1849.  since 
which  time  it  has  become ^u-actically  extinct.  At  present  it 
is  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  countries  and  in  the  East.  It 
has  also  been  popular  in  the  U.  S. 

The  cocks  were  specially  bred  and  selected  for  the  sport. 
Those  of  the  breed  called  game  fowl  were  used.  They  were 
neatly  cut  and  trimmed  for  the  battles  to  make  them  lighter 
and  give  less  for  llieirant.igonisls  to  lay  hold  of.  They  were 
fre(|uently  provided  with  artifiei.il  spurs  made  of  .silver  or 
steel.  There  were  usually  heavy  betting  on  the  results  of  a 
main,  which  consisted  in  setting  several  cocks  to  fight. 
Cocks  whiih  were  most  nearly  of  the  same  weight  were 
matched.  Those  not  matehe(l  fell  out  of  the  main  and 
fought  byes.  In  the  Welsh  main  the  survivors  of  the  first 
set  of  fights  were  matched  with  each  other,  and  so  on,  until 
there  was  only  one  survivor. 

Cockle  [from  Fr.  co(/uille  :  Ital.  cnchiylia.  from  a  vnlg. 
Lat.  variant  of  conch ylia,ul\ir.  of  conchylium,  Gr.  xoyxi^'oy, 
small  mussel) :  a  name  given  to  various  mollusks,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Cardium.  The  Cardium  edule,  or  commoii 
cockle,  and  other  species,  constitute  an  important  supply  of 
food  in  the  Briti.sh  islands  and  other  I'hiropean  countries. 
The  species  are  very  lunnerous,  and  are  chiefly  tropical. 
Cardium  juHoiiis  is  one  of  the  finest  species.  Several  spe- 
cies occur  on  the  Atlantic  an<l  Pacific  coasts  of  the  U.  S. 

Cockle, or  Corn-eoekle  (Fr.  coquelicol):  a  common  name 
of  the  Lychnis  yilhayo,  an  annual  plant  of  the  family  Cary- 
ophyllacea'-.  a  native  of  Eurojie;  often  occurring  as  a  weed 
in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  U.  S.  It  produces  black  seeds, 
which  are  injurious  to  the  a|ipearance  and  quality  of  wheat 
flour.  The  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  linear,  and  longer  tliaa 
the  corolla,  which  is  purple  red. 

Cockney  l.M.  Eng.  coApH-py,  cock's  egg ;  coketi,ot  cocks 
+  ey,  egg.  The  development  of  meaning  was:  cock's  egg» 
efleminale  fellow,  milk-sop,  an  inhabitant  of  city  as  dis- 
tinguished from  country,  a  Londoner]:  In  1517  Plenry 
VIII.  made  an  order  with  reference  to  the  feast  of  the 
King  of  the  Cockneys,  held  on  Childennas  Day.  The  term 
Cockney  school  was  applied  to  a  literary  coterie  consisting 
of  Hazlitt,  Keats.  Leigh  Hunt.  Shelley,  etc. 

Coek  of  the  IMains:  See  GiiOfSE. 

Cock  of  the  Hock  ilinpicola  rupirolo):  a  bird  of  the 
family  Cotinyida,  found  in  well-watered,  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Guiana  and  Northeastern  Brazil.  The  male  is  a 
foot  long,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  with  high  iiurplish-red 
crest  exteiuling  from  the  back   of   the  head  to  the  tip  of 
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the  bill,  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  pointing  forward.  The 
females  and  youns  are  brown.  The  bird  builds  a  nest,  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  chimney-swallow,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
holes  and  fissures  among  the  rocks.  The  feathers  are  much 
used  by  the  Indians  in  ornamental  work,  and  the  skins  are 
largely  exported.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cock  of  the  Woods :  See  Capercailzie. 

Cockpit :  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  room  where  the  wounded 
men  receive  surgical  treatment  during  an  action.  Formerly 
if  was  situated  under  the  lower  gun-deck. 

Cockran,  William  Bourke:  b.  in  Ireland,  Feb.  28,  1854; 
educated  in  France  and  in  his  native  country;  removed  to 
America  when  seventeen  years  of  age ;  soon  after  his  arrival 
received  the  appointment  of  teacher  in  a  private  academy  ; 
was  principal  of  a  public  scliool  in  Westchester  co.,  X.  Y. ; 
while  engaged  in  teaching  read  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1S7U  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  revise  the  Judiciary  article  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York;  was  elected  to 
the  Fifty-secoud  and  Fifty-third  Congresses  as  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Cockran  is  a  prominent  leader  in  Tammany  Hall,  and 
has  won  national  distinction  as  an  orator. 

Cockroach,  or  Roach  ;  a  common  name  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  flattened  insects  belonging  to  Blaffa  and  allied  gen- 
era of  Orthoptera  (q.  v.).  They  are  adapted  for  running, 
and  have  tlie  head  drawn  back  under  the  plate-like  pro- 
thorax  so  that  it  is  not  visible  from  above.  The  wings  are 
of  little  use  in  flight,  .and  in  the  females  of  some  species 
they  remain  undeveloped.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  a 
satchel-shaped  cocoon,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  for 
a  time.  The  young  which  hatch  from  the  eggs  closely  re- 
semble the  parent  in  all  but  size  and  lack  of  wings.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  species  live  in  the  forests,  where 
they  feed  upon  decaying  wood,  etc.,  and  are  of  little  impor- 
tance to  man.  A  few  species,  however,  exhibit  a  consider- 
able partiality  for  human  society  and  have  followed  man 
over  the  world.  Of  these  the  most  ubiquitous  in  the  U.  S. 
is  the  small  imported  species  known  as  the  "  Croton  bug."  or 
"  black  beetle  "  (Phyllodromia  germanica).  which  multiplies 
rapidly  and  is  difficult  to  exterminate.  It  is  most  apt  to 
congregate  about  waterpipes,  and  with  its  flattened  body 
can  hide  in  the  narrowest  cracks.  Most  efficacious  in  rid- 
ding the  premises  of  these  pests  is  borax  or  insect-powder, 
liberally  and  perseveringly  applied.  The  larger  "  common 
cockroach  "  (Blatta  or  PeripJaneia  orientalis)  is  fortunately 
less  common  with  us.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  black- 
ish brown  in  color,  and  omnivorous  in  its  diet.  It  infests 
houses,  and  especially  mills,  bakeries,  and  ships,  and  gives  a 
disgusting  smell  to  everything  over  which  it  passes.  Its 
original  home  is  unknown  ;  it  first  appeared  in  Europe  200 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  are  even  larger, 
reaching  a  length  of  3  inches.  Fossil  cockroaches  occur  in 
the  Coal  period.    See  Ento.mologt  (Fig.  7).    J.  S.  Kinhsley. 

Coeks'comb  [from  the  resemblance  of  the  head  of  flow- 
ers to  the  comb  of  a  cock] ;  the  Celo.si'a  cristata,  a  tropical 
plant  of  the  Amaranth  family,  cultivated  for  its  showy 
flower-cresls.  These  crests  are  clusters  of  very  numerous 
small  and  inconspicuous  flowers  which  are  aggregated  on  a 
more  or  less  flattened  or  fasciated  stem,  the  lirilliant  scarious 
bracts  producing  the  ornamental  effects.  The  species  is  an 
annual  of  easy  cultivation.  It  was  formerly  very  popular, 
but  it  has  suffered  somewhat  in  reputatitm  in  recent  years 
from  the  introduction  of  more  graceful  plant  forms. 

Codes,  kiikleez,  Purlius  IIoratr-s  ;  hero  of  Rome  who 
in  .507  B.  c,  with  two  companions,  defended  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  against  the  whole  army  of  Lars  Porsena  while  the 
bridge  was  destroyed  bclniid  him.  wlicreupon  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  and,  alfhough  encumln'red  with  his  armor, 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  He  was  rewarded  with 
as  much  land  as  he  could  plow  around  in  a  day,  and  a  statue 
was  erecteil  in  iiis  honor.  His  memory  was'held  in  great 
esteem.  Macaulay  has  familiarized  the  legend  in  his  Lays 
of  Ancient  Romi'. 

Cocoa :  See  Cacao. 

Cocoaniit;  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera.  a  tree  of  the 
Palm  Family  (r/.v.).  The  genus  Corns  [from  raro,  the  Por- 
tuguese for  moidiey,  in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
end  of  the  nut  to  a  nu)nkcy"s  face]  includes  about  thirty 
species,  all  tropical,  and  nearly  all  .\iiu'rican.  Tliey  are 
tall  or  low  trees,  with  slender  or  stout  steins,  bearing  upon 
their  summits  a  crown  of  widely  spreading,  mostly  smooth, 
pinnately  compound  leaves.     The  stems  are  at  first  covered 


with  the  closely  crowded  bases  of  the  old  leaves,  and  when 
these  fall  away  the  surface  is  ringed  and  nearly  smooth. 
The  flowers  are  montecious  and  are  borne  in  spadices  which 
appear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  staminate  ilovvers  are 
irregular  in  shape,  and  contain  small  sepals  and  petals  and 
six  stamens.  The  pistillate  flowers  consist  of  sepals,  petals, 
and  a  three-celled  ovary,  each  with  one  ascending  ovule. 
In  the  after-development  of  the  ovary  but  one  of  the  ovailes 
continues  its  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  others;  the  fruit 
is  therefore  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  there  remaining  noth- 
ing but  mere  vestiges  of  the  other  cells  in  the  form  of  nar- 
row crevices  in  the  fruit-wall.  The  embryo  is  relatively 
small  and  consists  of  an  elliptical  or  nearly  cylindrical  mass 
(in  the  cocoanut  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch  long)  lying  in 
the  great  mass  of  endosperm.  The  position  of  the  embryo 
may  be  made  out  externally  by  the  thinner  areas  in  the  boi'iy 
shell.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  thin  areas,  one  for 
eai-h  of  the  ovules  originally  formed,  and  the  most  marked 
of  these  indicates  the  position  of  the  embryo  which  is  de- 
veloped. In  some  species  the  endosperm  is  solid  through- 
out, l3ut  in  the  cocoanut  only  the  exterior  becomes  firm,  the 
central  portion  being  filled  with  watery  contents,  the  so- 
called  "  cocoanut  milk." 

The  cocoanut  proper  appears  to  have  come  originally  from 
the  East  Indies,  but  it  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  that 
it  has  become  widely  distributed  in  all  hot  regions.  The 
tree  attains,  when  well  grown,  a  height  of  50  to  nearly  100 
feet,  and  its  leaves  may  be  as  much  as  20  feet  in  length. 
The  nuts  are  borne  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  on 
the  tree  are  covered  with  a  thick  covering  of  fibers,  while 
each  nut  is  imbedded  in  a  firm,  woody  husk.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  here  all  the  uses  of  this  most  valuable 
tree,  and  we  may  well  quote  tlie  old  adage,  its  uses  "  are  as 
numerous  as  tlie  days  in  a  year."  No  part  of  the  plant  ap- 
pears to  be  useless,  and  these  uses  are  not  confined  to  trop- 
ical climates.  Thus  the  fiber  from  the  spathe  is  used  in  the 
making  of  ropes,  matting,  brushes,  brooms,  etc. ;  tlie  fiber 
from  the  stems  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
brushes;  the  shells  are  made  into  ornaments  ;  the  contents 
of  the  nuts,  in  addition  to  furnishing  a  nutritious  food  to 
people  tliroughout  the  civilized  world,  yields  also  a  valuable 
oil,  of  wliich  large  quantities  are  imported  and  used  in  the 
making  of  candles  and  for  burning  in  lamps.         C.  E.  B. 

Cocoa-plum  ;  the  edible  fruit  of  the  Chrysobalanus  icnco, 
a  shrub  of  the  family  Iiusnce(r.  growing  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  resembles  a  large 
plum,  yellow,  purple,  or  black  in  color. 

Cocoon  :  See  Chrysalis  and  Silkworm. 

Cocos  Islands ;  See  Keeli.no. 

Cod :  the  Gadas  morrhua  \  a  fish  of  the  family  Gadidie, 
the  most  abundant  and  important  member  of  the  group. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  fish,  which  ordinarily  reaches 
a  length  of  3  to  5  feet  and  a  weight  of  10  to  40  lb.,  is  shown 


bv  the  cut.  Fish  of  50  or  00  lb.  weight  are  not  uncommon, 
and  exce|jtional  individuals  have  been  taken  weighing  from 
100  to  150  lb.  The  color  is  somewhat  variable,  being  influ- 
enced by  food  and  surroundings,  but  is  usually  brownish  or 
greenish,  although  it  may  have  a  red  or  yellowish  east. 
The  back  and  sides  are  marked  wilh  numerous  dark  spots; 
the  lateral  line  is  light  and  tlie  fins  dark.  If  is  found  at 
moderale  depths,  10  to  150  fathoms,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  while  ranging  south  to  Jajian,  Oregon,  and 
Yirginia,  is  most  abundant  in  the  northern  portion  of  its 
habitat.  Cod  migrate  with  considerable  regularity  from 
deep  into  shallow  w.ater,  or  vice  versa,  being  influenced  by 
temperature,  or  liy  the  pursuit  of  food,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  The  egffs  are  small  and  extremely  numerous,  a 
fish  weighing  21  lb.  containing  2.700,000  eggs,  and  one  weigh- 
ing 75  lb.  the  almost  incredible  number  of  0,100.000.  The 
period  of  spawning  is  protracted,  lasting,  on  the  coast  of 
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Massaciiu«;otls.  from  September  until  the  following  May. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  eggs,  so  few  reaeh 
maturity  that  the  drain  of  continued  fishing  has  made  |icr- 
ceptiblc  inroads  on  the  numbers  of  cod.  and  hatcheries  have 
been  established  for  their  artificial  propagation.  Xolhing 
edible  seems  to  come  amiss  to  the  cod.  which  eats  squids, 
small  fishes,  hard-slielled  mollusUs,  worms,  crustaceans,  and 
other  invertebrates,  while  two  ducks  were  found  in  the  stom- 
ach of  an  uimsually  large  specimen.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Codazzi,  kS-daat  s«^,  AorsTis:  engineer  and  geographer; 
b.  m  Lugo,  near  Kerrara,  Italy,  17!l2.  lie  joined  the  Italian 
army  as  a  volunteer,  atid  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Sax- 
ony, 1813,  and  in  the  defense  of  Mantua,  1814.  Subse- 
quently he  traveled  for  commercial  purposes  in  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe.  In  1817  he  went  to  the  V.  S..  and 
thence  joined  an  expedition  of  Venezuelan  revolutionists 
against  the  islaml  of  Margarita;  he  served  with  the  patriot 
army  in  several  campaigns,  entering  the  service  of  Colom- 
bia ;  went  to  Europe  in  1833,  but  returned  to  Bogota  in 
1826,  where  he  again  took  service  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  artillery.  lie  was  employeil  in  making  charts 
and  maps  until  the  separation  of  Venezueln  from  Colombia, 
when  he  was  engaged  Ijy  the  latter  country  to  uuike  maps 
of  all  its  departments.  This  great  work  occujiicd  him  from 
1831  to  1838,  and  to  complete  it  he  made  an  expedition  into 
the  unexplored  regions  south  of  the  Orinoco,  penetrating 
nearly  to  the  head-waters  of  that  river,  lie  was  rewarded 
with  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  was  commissioned  to  jiublish 
the  results  of  his  work  in  Paris:  thev  appeared  in  1841  with 
the  title  Rfsumen  de  la  Gatiyrafia  (le  Venezuela  {8vo.  with 
atlas  and  a  large  map).  Keturning  to  .Vmerica.  Col.  Codazzi 
was  ciuploved  after  1848  by  the  Colombian  Government. 
Among  his  later  works  were  surveys  of  the  Panama  Isth- 
mus, with  special  reference  to  the  discovery  of  routes  for 

~liip-e!inal.     I),  in  Colombia,  June,  18.5!). 

IIkrbert  n.  Smith. 

Cod'dinsrtoii.  William:  b.  in  Lincoln.shire,  England,  in 
1601:  was  sent  as  a  crown  magistrate  to  Salem.  JIass.,  in 
1630;  was  a  merchant  of  Boston;  opposed  Winthrop  and 
the  clerical  party  with  Vaiu'.  defending  the  Antinomianism 
of  Anne  Hutchinsim  and  Wheelwright ;  led  a  dissenting 
party  to  Aquidtux-k.  or  Rhode  Islaml.  in  1638;  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate  to  lie  guided  by  Go<rs  laws;  from  1640  was 
officially  called  governor  until  1647:  went  to  England  in 
1640.  and  in  two  years  olitained  a  life  commission  to  rule 
Aquidneck  and  Conanicut  islands;  his  commission  was  re- 
voked in  16.')2  at  the  instance  of  Williams  and  Clark,  but 
until  1655  he  refused  to  submit,  and  still  retained  possession 
of  the  records  ;  in  IG65  he  became  a  Quaker  and  an  advocate 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  again  governor  (1674-75). 
1).  Xov.  'l,  1678.  See  Xo.  4,  Rhode  Island  JUstorical  Tracts 
(Providence,  1878). 

Code  (Lat.  codex) :  a  collection  of  laws  made  by  public 
authority.  In  modern  law  it  more  commonly  means  a 
methodical  arrangement  of  law,  cither  customary  or  statu- 
tory, in  chapters  and  sections.  In  a  number  of  the  U.  S. 
the  general  statutes  (see  Statl'TIvS)  are  arranged  in  this 
uiaiiuer  under  the  title  of  lievised  Lniiv,  Hevineil  Slaliites, 
or  Codex  How  far  it  is  practicable  to  accomplish  useful 
results  in  the  codification  of  customary  or  common  law  is 
a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  jurists.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  as  law  of  this  nature  can  be  enun- 
ciated or  stated,  the  statement  can  be  reduced  to  writing  in 
the  form  of  geiuTal  and  particular  propositions.  It  is 
added,  as  to  the  connnon  law  of  England,  that  it  has  been 
for  ages  in  writing,  and  that  all  that  is  miw  known  of  it  is 
derived  from  written  sources,  such  as  rep(]rts  and  treatises 
of  recognized  authority.  The  rules  there  found  are  suscep- 
tible of  collation,  aiuilysis.  and  systematic  arrangement. 
The  materials  thus  obtained  may  be  recast  by  the  codifier, 
and  molded  into  the  form  of  i)osiiive  and  authoritativestate- 
imnt  in  Itis  own  lajif/iiage.  Tnie,  the  judge  in  deciding  a 
cause  states  a  principle  as  ap])lied  to  the  particular  cause 
li'forehim;  the  codifier  may  seize  upon  the  pnnci|)lc  that 
underlies  the  specific  case,  and  state  it  in  a  positive  and 
!  'cise  form.     From  this  mode  of  collecting  and  arranging 

.111  propositions  it  is  claimed  that  a  number  of  benefits 
will  be  secured,  such  as  reducing  the  labor  of  lawyers,  de- 
<  n'asing  the  size  of  their  libraries,  introducing  legal  reforms 
by  comprehensive  legislation,  and  alTording  to  the  public 
increjuscd  opportunities  to  become  ac(|Uaintid  with  general 
lilies  of  law.      (Jn  the  other  haiul,  it  is  urged  that  a  code, 

iug  inflexible  in  its  character,  prevents  the  true  growth  of 
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law.  Discussions  in  court  will  turn  upon  the  construction 
of  words  used  in  the  code,  instead  of  there  being  an  exami- 
nation of  legal  principles.  The  interpretation  of  specific 
words  is  to  the  last  degree  attended  with  uncertainty. 
Leading  inquiries  concerning  the  great  statute  of  frauds 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  are  still  regarded  in  the 
courts  as  open  to  consideration.  This  objection  is  truly  for- 
midable. Where  customary  law  prevails,  little  if  any  atten- . 
tion  is  paid  in  the  decision  of  causes  to  the  particular  lan- 
guage in  which  the  court  in  a  former  cast;  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent expressed  its  views.  The  principle  of  the  decision  is 
seized  upon  and  stated  in  perhaps  wholly  different  words. 
The  arguments  applied  to  the  construction  of  statute  or 
codified  law  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in  the 
main  textual  criticism.  There  must  be  interpretation  of 
parlictdar  words,  reconciliation  of  discordant  phrases,  and 
minute  consideration  of  mere  forms  of  expression.  While  a 
rule  of  law  is  in  process  of  formation  discussions  as  to  its 
true  principle  should  be  as  free  and  unfettered  as  possible 
until,  after  a  long  interchange,  and  perhaps  collision,  of 
opinions,  the  true  rule  is  evoked,  with  its  various  qualifica- 
tions and  limitations.  This  process,  so  beneficial  in  its  char- 
acter, could  not  be  made  available  if  the  rule  in  its  early 
stages  had  already  been  hardened  into  fixed  forms  of  statute 
law.  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  great  work  on  jurisprudence,  though 
from  the  bent  of  his  mind  inclined  to  favor  codification, 
sees  the  great  difliculties  attending  it  in  its  more  perfect 
forms,  and  suggests  that  the  work  can  only  be  accoiuiilished 
successfully,  if  at  all,  by  lawyers  of  the  very  highest  ability 
and  most  comprehensive  views,  for  uo  others  can  seethe  full 
scope  of  the  subject  and  draw  the  needful  sections.  It  may 
be  ad<led  that  in  a  country  like  the  U.  S.,  where  legislation 
is  fluctuating  and  often  inconsiderate,  there  would  be  great 
danger,  even  though  a  well-devised  code  of  laws  were  once 
introduced,  that  its  symmetry  would  shortly  be  marred  and 
the  coherence  of  its  provisions  broken  up.  Xo  argument 
for  a  code  in  the  modern  sense  can  be  derived  from  the 
^vork  of  Justinian  on  the  Roman  law.  The  Pandects,  the 
great  body  of  the  Roman  law,  is,  in  the  main,  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  distinguished  writers  in  their  own 
lanijumje,  and  which  had  already  become  settled  law.  The 
Institutes  are  substantially  a  bare  reproduction  of  a  well- 
known  work  of  (iaius.  a  distinguisla'd  Koiiian  jurist.  Be- 
sides, the  development  of  the  Roman  law  was  different  in 
some  respects  from  our  own.  In  that  system  much  was 
made  of  the  opinions  of  text-writers,  while  nearly  the  whole 
development  of  English  jurisprudence  has  taken  place 
through  the  medium  of  adjudged  cases  or  "case  law." 
The  tiTie  method  of  growth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  courts 
shiadd  render  decisions.  W'hilc  text-writers  of  ability  should 
collect  them,  arrange  the  princi|jlcs  in  a  scientific  manner, 
criticise  them  when  faulty,  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
courts  to  neeilful  imiudvement.  By  the  work  thus  done 
law  would  make  a  steady  progress,  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
wants  of  the  community.  Radical  changes  must  be  pro- 
duceti  by  legislation.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  a  code  will 
reduce  libraries  or  make  thorough  study  unnecessary.  Juris- 
prudence will  take  on  an  historical  form,  for  courts  must 
apply  the  code  to  S])ccific  cases,  and  a  body  of  case  law  will 
soon  grow  up,  the  roots  of  which  will  be  sought  in  the  past 
as  heretofore,  and  its  results  modify  the  code  itself,  just  as 
great  ma.s.ses  of  case  law  collect  ai'ound  an  instrument  so 
brief  as  the  L'.  S.  Constitution.  See  Austin  On  Jurispru- 
dence. vo\.  ii.,  p.  1129;  Pomeroy's  Introduction  to  Muni- 
cipal Law,  chap.  iii. :  and  the  works  of  Savigny. 
.Some  of  the  leading  codes  may  l)e  referred  to. 

1.  Justinian's  ('fide  of  Boman  Lau: — The  word  code  is 
ii.sed  here  as  describing  the  whole  mass  of  codified  Roman 
law  under  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  including 
the  CWcof  that  system  ;  the  Institutes,  I'andects.and  Novels. 
These,  taken  together,  constitute  the  corpus  Juris  civilis,  or 
whole  body  of  civil  law.  These  will  Ije  more  fully  consid- 
ered under  Law,  Civil  ((/.  v.).  The  Theodosian  code  of  Roman 
law  may  also  be  referred  to.  which  is  of  comparatively  little 
interest.     See  Foreiyn  (^uarterli/  Review,  vol.  ix..  374. 

2.  French  Codes. — Of  these  there  are  five  principal  ones — 
the  civil  code,  of  civil  proc'cdure,  of  commerce,  of  criminal 
proi'edure,  and  of  criminal  law.  There  are  also  codes  upon 
special  subjects.  French  codification  is  largely  due  to  the 
Emperor  Xapoleon  I. 

3.  Code  of  Louisiana,  ha^eil  on  the  Code  JVapoleon,  and 
principally  prepared  by  Edward  Livingston.  It  is  divided 
into  three  books,  and  is  concerned  with  the  civil  as  distin- 
guished from  the  criminal  law.     Mr.  Livingston  also  pre- 
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pared  a  draft  of  a  penal  code  for  the  State,  which  was  not 
adopted,  as  well  as  one  for  the  U.  S.  These  are  to  be  found, 
together  with  introductory  reports  explaining  the  grounds 
of  tliem,  in  a  work  published  l>y  tlie  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  S.  P. 
Chase,  A.  d.  1873. 

4.  yew  York  Code  of  Proci-dure. — The  object  of  this  is 
to  assimilate  law  and  equity,  and  to  have  but  one  form  of 
action.  It  assumes  to  regulate  in  a  general  way  both  jjlead- 
ings  and  practice,  ami  to  state  in  a  condensed  form  tlie  gen- 
eral rules.  A  large  body  of  case  law  has  grown  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  code  regulations.  The  results  of  these  de- 
cisions are  collected  in  Annotatifd  Codes,  or  in  works  of 
practice.  The  system  has  been  adopted  in  substance  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  States.  Penal  codes,  embrac- 
ing both  the  principles  of  tlie  criminal  law  and  its  prac- 
tice, have  been  enacted  in  New  Vork.  Commissioners  in 
that  State  have  also  reported  a  political  code  and  a  civii 
code  which  have  not  become  law. 

Jlention  may  also  l)e  made  of  various  collections  of  mari- 
time rules,  such  as  the  Consolalo  del  Mare;  Laws  of  the 
Hanse  Towns;  Ordonnanre  de  hi,  JIarine  (of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France) ;  Laws  of  Oleron  ;  and  the  Laws  of 
Wisby,  whicli  will  be  noticed  again  in  connection  with 
maritime  law,  as  well  as  of  the  code  of  Prussia,  etc. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Codeine,  ko-dee  in  [from  Gr.  KciSfta.  ]ioppy-head] :  one  of 
the  alkaloids  (CielljiNOs)  to  which  opium  owes  its  hypnotic 
powers.  Its  salts  are  sometimes  administered  in  place  of 
morphine.  It  is  asserted  that  it  possesses  many  of  the  valu- 
able properties  of  that  dnig.  without  its  disadvantages.  The 
dose  is  much  larger  than  tliat  of  mor- 
phine.   See  Opium". 

Co'dex  (plu.  Cod'ices)  [Lat.,  trunk  of 
a  tree,  wooden  tablet,  document,  writ- 
ing] :  In  modern  Latin,  codex  is  a  manu- 
script volume,  and  is  especially  applied 
to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  divided  into  uncial  and  cursive. 
The  former  are  older,  written  on  parch- 
ment in  large  or  capital  letters  (literal 
uncialrs  or  majuscuhe) :  tlie  latter  date 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  are  written  in  small  or  minuscule  \ik- 
tev»  {liferie  minusciilo').  The  uncial  cod- 
ices of  the  Greek  Testament  are  for  the 
sake  of  beauty  designated  by  the  large  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  (A.  B,  C,  D,  etc.),  the  cursive  by  figures  (1,  3,  3, 
etc.).  We  have  now  over  one  hundred  uncial  JISS.  (count- 
ing all  the  fragments;  only  three  or  four  are  complete)  and 
3,553  cursive  5ISS.,  as  counted  by  Gregory  in  1890.  Codex 
resrri/ifiis  is  a  synonym  of  Palimpsest  iq.  r.).  Of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  of  any  other  ancient  book,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  older  the  MS.  tlie  greater  its  authority,  be- 
cause nearer  the  original  source;  but  later  testimony  has 
also  its  proper  weight.  Scholars  have  very  carefully  com- 
pared and  considered  the  later  MSS..  as  well  as  the  older, 
the  citations  from  the  Bible  in  the  Fathers,  the  old  ver- 
sions, and  every  document  of  every  kiml  which  could  assist 
in  determining  the  original  text.  It  was  upon  a  thorough 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  these  witnesses,  by  the 
most  competent  scholars  and  exjierts.  that  the  revisers  of 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1881  based  the 
text  which  tliey  iido|)tod.  and  accordingly  that  text  stands 
on  impregmible  ground.  See  Bible  ;  also  Tischendorf, 
SchatT  {Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament,  4th  ed.  1892). 
an<l  (iregorv  {Proler/omena  to  Tischendorfs  81  li  ed..  part  i. 
1884;  pait  ii.  1890;' the  third  part  is  not  yet  pnl>Iished). 

Philip  Sciiakf. 

(.'o'dex  .Vlexniidi'i'nus.  or  Alcsaiidri'niis  (designated 
A  since  Wetstein.  1751):  the  tliird  in  antii|uity  of  the  great 
uncial  (or  large  letter)  extant  manuscri|pts  of  the  Bible  in 
the  (Jreek  language.  It  contains  773  leaves  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (in  the  Sepluagint  version),  with  some  deficiencies 
in  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
a  few  chasms  (Matt,  i.-xxv.  6;  John  vi.  .50.  viii.  52;  2  Cor. 
iv.  13,  xii.  6)  where  leaves  are  wanting.  To  these  it  ailds 
the  one  genuine,  and  a  fragment  of  the  apocryphal.  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians.  The  ('atholie  Epis- 
tles follow  the  Acts;  then  c(mie  the  Pauline  Epistles,  then 
that  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  the  Apoc- 
alypse, wliich  is  rare  in  extant  manuscripts,  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament. 


This  codes  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
presented  to  Charles  I.  in  1628  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of 
Constantlnoiile,  who  had  previously  been  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, from  whicli  city  he  brought  the  manuscript.  It  is 
in  quarto  form,  about  13  inches  high  and  10  broad,  each 
page  being  divided  into  two  columns  of  fifty  lines  each, 
having  about  twenty  letters  or  upward  in  a  line.  It  is 
written  on  thin,  fine,  and  very  beautiful  vellum,  in  uncial 
letters  of  an  elegant  yet  simple  form,  and  without  any  space 
between  the  words.  The  punctuation,  which  is  infrequent, 
consists  merely  of  a  point  placed  at  tlie  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, usually  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  preceding  let- 
ter: and  a  vacant  place  follows  the  point  at  the  end  of  a 
paragrajih,  the  space  being  proportioned  to  the  break  in  the 
sense.  The  black  ink  in  which  tlie  body  of  the  codex  was 
written  has  turned  to  a  yellowish  Virown :  but  the  vermilion, 
freely  used  in  the  initial  lines  of  the  different  books,  is  still 
bright.  The  manuscript  bears  an  ancient  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion on  its  margin,  asserting  that  it  was  written  liy  the  mar- 
tyr Thecia;  Tregelles,  however,  explains  the  origin  of  this 
inscription  by  remarking  that  the  New  Testament  in  the 
codex  as  we  have  it  commences  with  JIatthew  xxv.  6,  this 
lesson  (JIatthew  xxv.  1-13)  being  that  appointed  by  the 
Greek  (^'liurch  for  the  festival  of  St.  Thecia.  The  Egyptian, 
therefore,  who  wrote  this  Arabic  note,  observing  the  name 
of  Thecia  on  the  now  mutilated  upj>er  margin  of  the  codex, 
where  such  rubrical  ni:)tes  are  commonly  placed  by  later 
hands,  hastily  concluded  that  she  wrote  the  book.  But 
though  not  by  Thecia,  it  may  be  that  the  neat  chiiography 
of  the  codex  is  due  to  a  female  hand,  for  we  know  that  wom- 
en as  well  as  men  were  employed  as  copyists  at  Alexandria. 


Coiipx  .\lexandrinus  (Exodus  xvi.  2]  t. 
Kai  (TuvfXi^ay  avrh  wptci  irpwt.  iKaUTOS  t!)  Ka&riKov  auTcp'  T]viKa  5t  Za&ep^^viv^  6 

r,\ios.  eV^- 


The  general  consent  of  palaeographers  refers  this  nianu 
script  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  ou' 
era.  In  the  general  style  of  the  writing  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  letters  (especially  those  which  furnish  the  best  tests, 
as  o.  8.  f.  IT,  <r.  <(>.  and  w).  it  holds  a  middle  place  between 
cojiies  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries.  There  are  no  ac- 
cents or  breathings,  and  the  contractions  of  words  (as 
0C.  IC.  XC.  nHP.  KC.  etc.,  f(U-  ©eof,  Iijirous.  Xpia-ros.  narnp, 
Kvptos.  etc.)  arc  only  such  as  are  found  in  other  manuscripts 
of  the  more  ancient  class.  Of  itacisms  (as  the  interchange 
of  I  and  ei.  J7  and  i.  €  and  ai)  it  contains  no  more  than  others 
of  the  same  date.  The  references  in  the  margin  to  the 
tables  of  parallel  passages  called  the  Canons  of  Eusebins 
(a.  d.  368-340 f).  and  the  insertion,  before  the  Psalms,  of  the 
epistle  to  Marcellinus  by  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria (a.  D.  300?-373).  prove  that  the  manuscript  was  not 
written  before  the  fourth  century:  while  the  absence  of  the 
so-called  Euthalian  divisions  of  "the  Acts  and  Eiustles  intcv 
chapters,  which  came  into  vogue  very  soon  after  458.  and 
the  shortness  and  simplicity  of  the  subscriptions  at  the  end 
of  the  books,  appear  tolerably  decisive  (.says  Scrivener)' 
against  a  later  date  than  about  450.  The  insertion  of  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  |ioints  to  a  jieriod  when  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  in  some  jiiirticulars  unsettled,  or  about  the 
age  of  the  Synod  of  Laodicea  (363).  It  appears  from  the 
table  of  contents  that  the  manuscript  formerly  contained 
the  apocryphal  Psalms  of  Solomon,  but  these  are  separated 
from  the  other  books  in  the  list,  as  different  in  kind.  This 
separation  conforms  to  the  prohibition  of  such  psalms,  at 
the  Synod  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Council)  of  Laodicea, 
from  being  read  in  churches. 

This  manuscript  is  of  great  importance  to  the  critic,  and 
exhiliits  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  that  found  in  later 
copies  than  is  read  in  others  of  its  high  antiquity.  It  is 
designated,  in  critical  editions,  liy  the  letter  A.  It  has  been 
published  in  elegant  style,  in  quasi  fac-simile,  uncial  type, 
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liearing  a  general  reseiiiblanee  to  the  written  cliaraeters, 
having  been  east  fur  I  lie  purpose,  and  (what  is  more  impor- 
tant) the  edition  exhiliiting  the  niannscript  Jiage  for  page, 
line  for  line,  and  letter  for  letter.  The  handsome  folio  vol- 
ume ennlaining  the  Xew  Testament  appeared  in  ITSti,  edited 
by  Charles  (iodfrey  Woido ;  the  four  folio  volumes  eontaiii- 
iiig  the  Olil  Testament  were  edited  by  Henry  Ilervey  Jiaber, 
and  published  in  l.SlG-28.  An  edition  of  "the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  small  letter,  in  which  Woide's  text  has  been  eor- 
reeted  from  the  mannseript  itself,  was  published  in  18ti0, 
edited  by  15.  II.  Cowpcr.  Tlu'  Old  Testament  ha.s  been 
edited  by  Field.  The  trustees  uf  the  British  JIuseum  have 
publishe<l  a  beautiful  pliotographie  fae-simile  which  super- 
sedes all  former  editions  (London,  187!)  and  1882). 

Tho>ias  Chase. 

Co'dox  Ho'ziv  or  Caiitabrisrioii'sis  (designation,  I)) :  an 
uncial  manuscript,  prolialily  of  the  sixth  century,  eontaiu- 
ing  the  four  (iospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  in  (Ireek  anil 
Latin  on  opposite  paires.  It  was  presented  to  the  I'niversity 
of  Cambridge  in  b58I  by  Theodore  Heza,  who  obtained  it 
during  the  French  civil  wai-s  in  I.^tiS,  when  it  was  found  in 
the  mona.stery  of  St.  Iremcus  at  Lyons.  This  numuscript 
has  several  peculiar  features.  The  (iospels  stand  Matthew. 
.John,  Luke.  Mark,  an  order  found  also  in  some  of  the  maiui- 
scripts  of  the  Old  Latin  version.  The  peculiarities  in  the  text 
are  striking,  consisting  of  interpolations,  sentences  recast, 
and  occasional  omissions.  The  interpolations  had  probalily 
been  introduced  into  some  still  older  copy  from  the  margin 
of  another  manuscript,  where  they  had  been  subjoined  by 
some  who  wishe<l  to  add  whatever  they  could  obtain  from 
tradition  and  various  sources  to  make  the  narrative  more 
full  and  com])lete.  .\mong  the  most  interesting  additions 
is  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Luke:  '•.Vnd  on  the  same  day  he  saw  a  num 
worKing  on  the  .Sabbath :  and  he  sai<l  unto  him,  O  man,  if 
thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  blessed  are  thou;  lint  if 
thou  knowest  not.  thou  art  accui'sed  and  a  trangressor  of 
the  law."  These  a<lditions  removed,  the  text  which  remains 
is  valuable  for  comparative  criticism,  and  is  strongly  cor- 
robiuvitive  of  the  other  most  ancient  M.SS. 

The  text  of  this  codex,  both  (ireek  and  Latin,  was  pub- 
lisheil  by  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling  at  Cambridge  in  two  Imnd- 
somc  folio  volumes  in  \~\yi,  in  type  cast  for  the  edition,  so 
wonderfully  exact  that  it  possesses  nearly  all  the  advantages 
of  an  actual  fae-simile.  A  more  scholarly  and  accurate 
edition  was  brought  out  in  1864  by  P.  IL Scrivener.  Winston, 
who  had  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  maiuiscript,  puli- 
lished  an  Knglish  translation  of  it  in  174.1.  A  valuable 
study  of  this  (,'(i(li:r.  by  J.  Rendell  Harris,  is  published  as  the 
eighth  ininilier  of  Ilaverford  Collff/e  SiKdies. 

Thomas  Chase. 

C«'<l(>x  Eplirac'iiii.  or  Co'dcx  Kphrao'nii  Sy'ri  Rp- 
scrip'tus  (designation.  V):  an  ancient  ami  valuabli^  jialinip- 
~ist  numuscript  of  |iortions  of  the  (ireek  Bible,  preserved 
in  the  Xation.al  Library  in  Paris.  It  was  brought  from  the 
East  by  Andrew  .lohn  La.scar.  a  learned  Greek  patronized 
liy  Lorenzo  de"  Medici,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  carried  it 
to  France.  The  ancient  writing  is  read  with  dilticulty,  hav- 
ing been  erased  about  the  twelfth  century  in  order  tliat  the 
vellum  might  be  used  for  transcribing  some  Greek  works  of 
the  Syrian  Father  Knhraem.  The  treasure  which  lay  below 
was  first  noticed  by  Peter  Alix  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Several  rea<lings  from  the  palimpsest 
were  published  by  Kilster  in  1710  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's 
fri-ffk  Ti-.ifrimi'iif.  In  1716  Beutlev  sent  Wct.stein  to  Paris 
to  collate  the  whole  manuscript,  'fhis  work,  for  which  £.50 
was  paid,  was  performed  as  far  as  was  then  possible.  Wet- 
.-lein  told  Bentley  that  it  had  cost  him  two  hours  to  read  oiu> 
|iage.  This  collation  Wetstein  usimI  in  his  own  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (17.51-r)2).  In  ls:!4  a  chemical  prepa- 
ralion  (tinctura  (riiiberliiiii)  was  ap|ilied  to  the  leaves  in 
oriler  to  revivify  the  ancient  writing.  Bui  although  nnich 
that  had  been  illegible  was  thus  brought  fully  to  light, 
every  part  of  the  uuinuscript  was  .staiiu'd  and  discolored  in 
t  he  process,  and  some  passages  made  more  difficult  to  read 
ih.in  liefoi-c.  The  con(|Uest  of  all  the  difficulties  which  be- 
><t  the  deciphering  of  this  coilex  is  oiu'  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  I'ischendorf.  This  enthusiastic,  patient,  keen- 
sighted,  and  skillful  [laheographer  oceu[)ieil  himself  from 
Ui'c,  1840,  till  Sept..  1841,  in  examining  and  copying  the 
manuscript  for  publication,  and  has  given  the  World  the 
tirst  complete  transcript  of  it :  theXewTi'stanuuit  portion  be- 
ing published  at  Leipzig  in  184;i,  the  Old  Testament  in  184o. 


Codex  C  is  an  uncial  maiuiscript,  about  the  size  of  Codex 
A,  but  written  in  chaijicters  a  little  larger  and  somewhat 
more  elaborate,  ami  with  but  one  column  on  a  page.  All 
its  characteristics  point  to  a  date  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Three  correctors  at  least  have  left  on  it  traces  of  their 
work:  the  earliest  may  have  been  of  tin?  sixth  centur>',  the 
second  (who  revised  such  portions  only  as  were  used  for 
church  les.soiis  or  other  ecclesiastical  purpo.ses)  perhaps  of 
the  ninth.  By  him  and  by  the  third  hand  (whose  changes 
are  few)  small  crosses  were  interiiolateil  as  stops,  and  there 
are  marks  of  cantillation  as  guides  in  intoning.  In  critical 
authority  Tregelles  places  this  MS.  next  to  the  Sinaitie  and 
the  Vatican.  T.  Chase. 

Co'dex  Siiiait'iciis  (ilesignated  anlip/i):  the  most  re- 
cently discovcrecl  of  the  nearly  complete  uncial  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  Bible,  and  inferior  to  no  other  in  antiquity, 
authority,  and  completeness. 

In  1844  Constantine  Tischendorf — who.  although  but 
twenty-nine  years  old,  was  already  famous  as  an  editor  of 
the  (Iretk  Tentri nifiif  uutl  as  tlu'  decipherer  of  the  Codex 
Kphrai-mi — in  a  jouniey  undertaken  in  search  of  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Holy  Writ,  arriveil  at  the  ancient  Greek 
convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  the  range  of  Mt.  Sinai.  Here  he 
was  shown  a  beautiful  codex  of  the  Gosiiels,  the  pride  of  the 
convent,  written  upim  exquisite  white  parchment  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  paintings  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  apo.stle 
Peter,  and  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Theodosius  111. 
From  the  character  of  the  writing  it  must  date  from  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century:  but  Tischendorf  found  it  verv 
inaccurate,  and  of  slight  critical  value.  Soiuethiiig  much 
more  precious  than  this  costly  codex  had  been  thrown  aside 
as  woilhless  by  the  guardians  of  the  convent  library.  In  a 
large  basket  filled  w^ith  remains  of  torn  and  damaged  manu- 
scripts which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Tischendorf 
found  a  considerable  number  of  vellum  leaves  of  a  Greek 
manuscript  of  the  SeptuaginI  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  his  practiced  eye  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the 
oldest  in  existence.  The  contents  of  the  basket  had  been 
destined  for  the  flames,  two  Imskets  full  of  similar  materials 
having  been  already  burned  in  the  stove.  Tischendorf 
easily  obtained  possession  of  forty-three  sheets,  aliout  one- 
third  of  the  number  which  he  rescued,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  take  the  other  port  ions,  nor  even  to  copy  more  than  a  sin- 
gle leaf.  Unfortunalcdy,  he  had  betrayed  the  value  of  the 
treasure  of  which  the  monks  had  been  so  unconscious.  Of 
the  portion  he  obtained  he  published  a  lit  liogra]ihic  fae-simile 
in  1846,  under  the  luiiue  of  Codex  Friihrico-Aiifiustamis,  in 
honor  of  his  patron.  Fricdrich  August,  the  King  of  Saxony. 
Of  course,  Tischendorf  was  hoping  all  the  time  that  he 
should  at  length  olitaiii  the  rest  of  the  lurinnscript.  He 
made  pro|)osals  for  it  through  a  friend  whom  he  had  found 
at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  leani  that 
the  monks,  having  Icai'iied  its  value,  would  not  part  with  it 
for  any  sum  of  iiumey.  In  18.53  he  visited  the  monastery  a 
second  time,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  copy  those 
parts  of  the  codex  which  he  had  left  behind,  but  he  could 
gain  no  tidings  of  them.  He  found,  however,  one  trace  of 
the  codex — a  single  shred,  in  a  roll  of  parchnu'iit,  containing 
eleven  Hues  from  the  first  book  of  Closes.  But  few  vears 
passed  before  Tischendorf  felt  im]ielled  for  a  third  time  to 
journey  to  the  Ea,st,  in  the  hope  of  iirosecniing  his  search 
f(n-  ancient  copies  of  the  sacred  text  over  a  wider  field  anil 
moi'e  fully  than  before.  To  facilitate  his  researches,  he 
gained  the  jiowerful  patromige  and  protection  of  the  Emjieror 
Alexander  II.  of  Kussia,  the  great  champion  of  the  Oriental 
Oilhodox  Clinrch,  and  of  his  imperial  consort.  Xear  the 
beginning  of  the  year  18.5il  the  enthusiastic  scholar  presented 
himself  for  the  third  time  at  the  gates  of  the  convent,  .\fter 
repeated  calls  from  below,  a  door  in  the  convent  wall  was 
opened  30  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  rope  let  down 
to  receive  the  letters  which  the  traveler  brought.  Ordi- 
narily, guests  are  received  through  this  same  door,  seating 
themselves  on  a  cross-piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  rope, 
and  being  then  drawn  up  by  the  servants  of  the  convent. 
Tischeiidorf's  credentials  procured  him  a  more  distinguished 
reception.  In  honor  of  his  imperial  commission  the  steward 
of  the  convent  soon  a|ipeared  in  person,  in  the  name  of  the 
prior,  and  conducted  the  guest,  through  a  door  seldom  u.sed, 
"into  the  still,  friendly  asylum."  The  luggage  and  the 
dragoman  took  the  usual  journey  through  the  air. 

After  five  days'  tarriance,  during  which  Tischemlorf  hail 
carefully  examined  the  treasures  of  the  library,  as  well  as 
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ascended  Mt.  Sinai,  wlien  he  was  preparing  to  take  his 
departure,  and  had  sunt  his  Bedouins  after  the  camels,  as 
he  was  taking  a  walk  with  the  steward,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Returning  at 
twilight  to  the  convent,  the  steward  invited  him  to  partake 
of  a  luncheon  in  his  cell,  and  while  they  were  eating  remarked 
that  he  had  here  a  copy  of  the  Septuiigint,  thereupon  bring- 
ing out  of  a  corner  of  the  room  a  large  manuscript,  wrapped 
in  a  red  cloth,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  which  he 
had  brought  to  his  own  cell  from  the  library  of  the  o-Keuoc^i;- 
Xa|,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  utensils.  (Jlancing  at  the  pile 
of  vellum,  'J'isehendorf  soon  recognized  it  as  belonging  to 
the  same  codex  of  which  he  had  rescued  some  leaves  from 
the  basket  of  fuel  fifteen  years  before:  and,  eagerly  turn- 
ing over  the  sheets,  beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  Xew,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  It 
appears  that  soon  after  the  original  discovery  in  the  waste- 
basket  the  monks  had  found  these  sheets,  and  placed  them 
with  the  fragments  which  Tisehendorf  rescued  from  de- 
struction. Tlie  German  guest,  concealing  his  emotion, 
begged  the  privilege  of  taking  the  manuscript  to  his 
chamber:  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  he  found  that  it  contained 
the  New  Testament  eiitiir,  whereas  all  the  other  manuscripts 
of  the  first  class  (as  regards  anticjuity)  are  more  or  less 
'imperfect ;  and  he  could  not  withhold  an  otiering  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  that  Being  who  had  suffered  so 
valuable  a  lioou  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  come  into  his 
hands.  Tlie  first  night  he  spent  in  transcribing  the  Kiiistle 
of  Barnabas  (now  found  for  the  first  time  entire  in  the 
original  Greek),  in  spite  of  a  dim  lamp  and  the  cold  temper- 
ature :  "  indeed,  it  seemed  impious  to  sleep." 

Undei'standing  the  aversion  of  the  monks  to  part  with 
manuscripts  in  their  possession,  Tisehendorf  asked  and  ob- 
tained, after  some  opposition,  permission  to  copy  the  whole 
codex  at  Cairo,  where  there  were  greater  facilities  for  the 
work  than  at  the  convent.  Assisted  by  two  of  his  own 
countrymen,  with  incessant  toil  he  completed  his  transcript, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  give  his  copy  that  careful  revision 
and  comparison  with  the  original  without  which  it  would 
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Codex  Sinaiticus  (Matthew  x.  17.  IS). 
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*  An  English  Bible  printed  in  the  same  style  would  read  somewhat 
as  follows : 
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be  unfit  for  pul.ilication.  At  Tischendorfs  suggestion  the 
monks  were  at  last  persuailed  to  fift'er  tlu-  whole  codex  as  a 
gift  tti  the  great  monareli  whom  they  recognized  as  tlie 
shield  and  bulwark  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  in  a  little 
less  than  eight  months  after  his  discovery  of  the  treasure 
they  committed  it  to  his  hands  to  be  borne  to  St.  Petersburg 
— to  be  held  for  a  time,  however,  as  a  loan  made  simjily  to 
facilitate  the  publication  of  an  accurate  edition,  until  the 
confirmation  of  their  new  archbishop's  election  should  en- 
able him  to  present  it  formally  to  the  emjieror,  as  he  after- 
ward did. 

The  Codex  Sinnificus  is  written  upon  vellum  sheets  of  ex- 
treme fineness  and  beauty,  the  delicate  skins  of  antelopes  or 
of  wild  asses  (probably  the  former).  It  consists  of  346  leaves, 
of  which  190  contain  22  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha  in  the  Septuagint  version,  beginning  at  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles;  while  the  remaining  147  present  tlie 
whole  of  the  Xew  Testament,  the  Eiiistle  of  Barnab.as,  and  a 
part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias.  (To  these  should  be  added 
the  43  leaves  of  the  Codex  Friderico-Aiigitstanus.)  It  is 
written  in  xmcial  letters  of  exceeding  beauty  and  simjilicity 
of  shape,  approaching  closely  to  the  forms  of  the  best  papyri. 
Such  testing  characters  as  alpha,  delta,  epsdon.  ]ii,  and  sig- 
nia  are  as  unadorned  as  possible,  without  flouri.shes,  knobs, 
or  thickened  ])oints  at  tlieir  extremities — a  proof  of  antiqui- 
ty. It  resembles  the  Vatican  Codex  in  the  absence  of  initicil 
letters  larger  than  the  rest,  wliieh  seem  to  have  been  regu- 
larly used  after  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has 
but  little  punctuation,  and  that  in  the  oldest  manner.  Its 
peculiarities  of  orthography  and  etymology  belong  to  a  pe- 
riod as  early  as  the  fourtti  century  of  our  era.  It  is  consjiic- 
uous  for  the  brevity  of  its  titles  and  subscriptions — c.  g. 
"  According  to  Matthew,"  "  Acts,"  "  To  (the)  Romans." 
Longer  titles,  as  •'  The  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  " 
(wrongly  translated  in  our  ver.sion  "The  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew "' — Home's  Introduction,  3d  ed.,  p.  410),  were 
not  introduced  until  a  later  date. 

It  has,  moreover,  certain  other  signs  of  antiquity  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  striking 
proofs  of  the  remote  age  of  the  lV(/('cf(H  Codex  that  it  is  writ- 
ten in  three  columns  on  each  page,  presenting  to  the  eve, 
when  the  liook  is  open,  six  narrow  columns  at  once,  thereby 
the  more  closely  resembling  the  apjicarance  of  the  ancient 
volumina  or  papyrus  scrolls  when  extended  for  reading. 
Just  as  in  the  first  books  printed  after  the  invention  of 
printing  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  manuscripts  were 
carefully  imitated,  so  when  manuscripts  began  to  be  written 
on  leaves  instead  of  scrolls  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  form  would  be  retained.  A 
very  few  other  manuscripts  have  been  found  with  the  same 
number  of  columns  on  a  ]iage  as  the  Vatieiiii.  But  the 
Sinaitic  Codex  stands  alone  among  known  manuscripts  in 
presenting /o»c  narrow  columns  on  a  page,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 2  inches  in  breadth,  and  eiyht  eolunins  at  once  when 
the  book  is  opcnc<l :  so  that  its  claims  to  the  benefit  of  this 
argument  for  antiquity  are  the  strongest.  This  fact,  with 
certain  other  indications,  renders  it  proliable  that  this  codex 
was  copied  directly  from  an  old  Egyptian  jiapyrus  manu- 
script. T'he  remai'kably  large  size  and  great  beauty  of  the 
vellum  sheets  is  another  proof  of  high  antiquity.  In  size, 
indeed,  they  are  the  largest  known,  "each  page  being  even 
at  )>resent  as  large  as  V.ii  inches  in  length,  by  14|  inches 
high,  although  marginal  notes  have  sometimes  been  partially 
cut  off  by  the  ancient  binder."  A  single  animal  could  con- 
tribute only  two  leaves,  or  one  sheet,  of  sueli  unusual  size. 
As  time  went  on.  smaller  and  coarser  .sheets  of  parchment 
took  the  place  of  the  exipiisite  vellum  used  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts.  The  peculiar  order  in  wliich  the  books  of  the 
Bible  follow  each  other  corresponds  with  what  E[)iphanius, 
who  nourished  toward  the  end  of  the  tliird  century,  testifies 
to  as  existing  in  some  manuscripts  of  his  day.  and  proves 
that  the  codex  was  written  before  our  present  order  had  be- 
come established;  while  the  presence  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barn.'ilpas  and  thcShephcnl  of  Hernias  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  it  was  written  belore  Hie  age  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  so-called  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  A.  u.  363). 
Those  divisions  called  "the  larger  chapters,"  with  their  cor- 
responding summaries  of  contents,  which  apjiear  in  all  the 
eo|iies  of  the  Gospels  written  from  the  fifth  century  down- 
ward, are  wanting  in  the  Siiiaitic  and  \'atican  manuscripts 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ,Siiiaitic  Codex  exliibits  the 
Ammoniaii  sections  and  Euseliian  canons  in  red  ink  in  the 
margins;  which,  if  written  by  the  original  copyist,  prove 
that  tlie  mami-script  can  not  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  date 
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than  some  time  within  the  first  half  of  tlio  fourth  century, 
for  Euscbius  died  in  340. 

Tliere  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  roadiiijjsof  this 
codex  and  tliose  defended  by  (Jrigen  (ISfi-S.'):^) ;  while  the 
marked  coincidence  of  its  text  with  certain  reading  known 
to  Imve  been  approved  by  Eusebius.  as  well  as  the  imperial 
lieauty  of  the  manuscripts,  renders  it  even  possible  that  the 
Codej-  Sinai/icus  was  one  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture wliich  Eusebius  himself,  at  the  onler  of  the  Emi>eror 
t'nnstantine.  caused  to  be  prepared  on  beautiful  skins  by 
skillful  calli'rraphists  in  the  year  8:il,  soon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople.  At  any  rale,  we  can  assign  it  with 
moral  certainty  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  and  with 
the  highest  probability  to  the  first  haif  of  the  same. 

The  publication  of  the  original  text  of  this  and  other  an- 
cient manuscripts  is  rendered  dilficult  by  the  various  currec- 
/('oH.s  they  have  undergone  in  different  ages.  The  Codex  Si- 
>iai/irii.t  abounds  in  such  alterations,  "brought  in  by  at  least 
ten  ilifferent  revisers,  some  of  them  systematically  spread 
over  every  page,  others  oecasioiuil  or  limited  to  separate 
portions  of  the  manuscript,  many  of  them  being  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  writer,  far  the  greater  part  belonging 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  a  few  as  recent  as  the 
twelfth."  In  many  cases  nothing  short  of  the  skill  of  a 
Tischendorf  can  identify  with  certainty  the  origiiml  writing 
under  the  alterations. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticiis  was  published  in  a  style  worthy  of 
its  importance  and  value.  The  enlightened  sovereigii  of 
Russia  was  easily  persuaded  to  signalize  the  thousandth  aii- 
nivei-sary  of  the  establishment  of  his  empire,  in  1862,  by 
bringing  out  an  edition  of  the  manuscript — now  properly 
characterized  by  the  additional  title  of  Pelropolilaiiiis — in  a 
style  surpassing  in  splendor  and  in  accuracy  of  imitation 
any  previous  work  of  the  kind.  The  text  is  printed  iu  three 
folio  volumes  (ii.-iv.),  the  leaves  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
those  in  the  maimscript  itself:  the  first  volume  contains 
valuable  introductory  matter,  and  twenty-one  admirable 
fac-simile  plates,  representing  chiefly  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, and  two  being  covered  with  fac-simile  specimens  of 
■  >thcr  important  manuscripts  for  comparison.  The  work  is 
"  printed  upon  paper  at  once  thick  and  fine,  the  ink  being 
made  to  reseml)le  that  of  the  original  in  colur,  and  the  type 
being  greatly  varied,  so  as  to  imitate  the  various  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  letters  employed  by  the  scribe  :  the  very  spaces, 
too.  between  the  lettei-s  have  been  carefully  measured  and 
represented  with  all  faithfulness."  Only  ;JdO  copies  of  this 
truly  imperial  edition  were  printed.  200  of  which  were  dis- 
tril)uted  by  the  emperor  himself  as  presents  to  various  pub- 
lic b(Klies  and  learned  men;  the  rest  were  given  to  Tischen- 
dorf for  sale,  their  price  being  fixed  by  him  at  230  Prussian 
tlialers.  Several  of  the  foremost  colleges  and  libraries  in 
the  U.  S.  po.ssess  this  valuable  work,  in  a  few  instances  as  a 
donation  from  its  imperial  patron.  A  cheap  manual  or 
popular  edition,  containing  the  N'ew  Testament  and  its  ap- 
pendages in  ordinary  (ireek  type,  wa-s  published  in  1863; 
and  an  octave  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with 
the  variations  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  and  of  the  Elzevir 
I dition  from  the  Sinaitic  readings,  appeared  in  ISO,'),  with  a 
>upnlement  of  additions  and  corrections  in  1870.  English 
readers  will  be  interested  in  examining  the  various  readings 
of  the  three  most  celebrated  manuscripts  of  the  original 
tireek  text  as  presentcil  by  Tischendorf  in  his  edition  of  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  publisheil  by  Baron  Tauchnitz  in  186!)  as  the  thousandth 
volume  of  his  CoUecliun  iif  Brilixh  Aiitliors.  Tischendorf 
liimsclf  has  told  the  romantic  story  of  his  most  important 
discovery  in  several  publications,  most  fully  iu  his  Die 
Sinaibibel,  ihre  Entdeckutig,  Jferausgalie  iiiid  Eiwerbung 
i  Leipzig,  1871).  Revised"  by  PiiiLii'  Scii.\ff. 

Co'dpx  Tatica'nus  (designation,  B):  a  beautiful  uncial 
nuinuscrlpt  of  the  (ireek  Bible  in  the  Vatican  Library,  dat- 
ing from  the  fourth  century.  Its  marks  of  antiquity  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sinaitic  codex  :  and  indeed  Tischen- 
dorf is  confident  that  it  is  one  of  thirty  copies  of  the 
Siriptures  which  Eusebius,  the  Church  historian,  had  pre- 
pared liy  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  330  for  the 
churches  of  Constantinople.  It  presents  three  narrow  col- 
umns on  a  page,  except  in  the  poetical  l)ooks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  as  in  the  Codex  Sinaificua.  are  written 
stichometrically  (in  verses  clause  by  clause,  acconling  to  the 
sense)  in  two  columns.  It  is  written  on  fine,  thin  vellum,  in 
a  square,  plain,  and  noble  style  of  handwriting,  being  a  close 
resemblance  in  shape  to  that  of  the  Ilerculanean  papyri. 


The  manuscript  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  new  as  far  as  Hebrews  ix.  14.     It  appears  to 

■^K  ^-^yNii^^Gni  THN  kaP^ 
■^^  I  N-N  .vyTCUN  KCl  -TAvlHNl' 

K-N  nepiepeiT^'  Voka- 

Codex  Vaticanus  (2  Corinthians  iii.  1.5.  IGj. 

KoXvfifia  iirl  TT?**  KopSiay  ouToi*'  tfeTrac  ^i/fxa  S*  &v  fTTKTTpe^  irphs 
Kvpiov.^  wtptaipelTou  rb  ko- 

*  KN  is  a  contraction  for  KYPION. 

have  belonged  to  the  Vatican  Library  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  earlier  history  is  unknown, 
but  Tischendorf  regards  it  as  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian 
scribe.  In  critical  authority  it  is  inferior  to  no  other  manu- 
script. 

This  codex  has  always  been  difficult  of  access.  Scholars 
all  over  the  world  rejoice<l  when  it  was  announced  that  Car- 
ilinal  Mai  was  preparing  an  edition  of  it.  After  a  long  de- 
lay, his  edition  appeared  in  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1857, 
three  years  after  his  death ;  but  it  provt-d  to  have  been  so 
carelessly  executed  as  to  be  of  little  value  ;  a  smaller  edition, 
also  prepared  by  the  cardinal,  appeared  in  18")!),  avoiding 
some  of  the  errors  of  the  former,  but  introducing  almost  as 
many  new  ones.  Mai's  edition  was  reprinted  in  several 
places — in  Berlin  with  corrections  by  Philip  Buttmann.  In 
1867  the  Xew  Testament  was  pul)lislied  in  Leipzig,  in  com- 
mon cursive  characters,  by  Tischendorf;  but  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  collate  the  whole  manuscri|it  no  farther  than  partly 
through  the  third  Gospel,  and  only  to  consult  it  on  difficult 
or  doubtful  passages  beyond  that  point.  While  falling  short 
of  the  hiyliett  character,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  his  use  of  the  manuscript,  this  edition  will  generally 
be  held  deci.sive  on  the  disputed  points  on  which  its  editor 
gives  his  deliberate  judgment  upon  personal  examination  of 
the  passage.  The  codex  was  soon  afterward  published  by 
papal  authority,  in  magnificent  style,  edited  by  Carlo  Ver- 
cellone  and  Giuseppe  Cozza.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
manuscript  are  accurately  rejiresentcd,  and  it  is  copied  line 
for  line  and  letter  for  letter,  in  printed  characters  ap])roach- 
ing  fac-simile,  Tischendorf  having  lent  for  the  ijurpose  the 
type  which  had  been  cast  for  the  imperial  edition  of  the 
Smaiiic  Codex. awA  the  writing  being  astonishingly  alike  in 
the  two  manuscripts.  The  first  volume  published,  but  the 
fifth  of  the  entire  work,  containing  the  New  Testament,  aj)- 
pcared  in  1868.  In  one  of  the  subsequent  volumes  contain- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  Vercellone  was  replaced  by  Caietano 
Sergio.  The  Xew  Testament  was  published  in  a  photographic 
fac-simile  (100  copies,  at  ^50  per  copy),  in  Rome.  1889. 

Revised  l)y  Philip  Scbakf. 

Codicil  (Lat.  codidllns,  dimin.  of  codex):  an  addition  to 
or  qualification  of  a  will.  It  may  add  to  or  take  from,  ex- 
plain, alter,  confirm,  republish,  or  revive  any  will  with  which 
It  is  incorporated.  A  will  may  have  several  codicils,  in 
which  case  all  the  codicils  form  a  part  of  the  will  to  which 
it  is  attached  or  refers.  A  codicil  revokes  so  much  of  a  will 
as  is  inconsistent  with  it.  Codicils  must  be  executed  with 
all  the  formalities  required  for  the  execution  of  wills;  and 
due  execution  of  a  codicil  cures  all  defects  in  the  execution 
of  the  will  to  which  it  relates,  and  proof  of  the  execution  of 
the  codicil  makes  unnecessary  proof  of  the  execution  of  the 
will  it.self.  A  codicil  need  not  be  physically  annexed  to  the 
will  to  which  it  relates,  but  it  is  sufficient  that  the  language 
of  the  codicil  clearly  identifies  the  will  which  it  supple- 
ments. IIexry  Wade  Rogers. 

Codlin,  or  Codling:  any  one  of  several  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, some  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  England. and  are 
used  chiefly  for  culinary  purposes.  The  codUn  ripens  in 
summer  nr  autumn,  and  can  not  be  kept  long. 

Codling  Molli,  or  Codliii  Motli:  the  Carpoeapsa  pomo- 
nella,  a  small  moth,  the  larva  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  enemies  of  the  fruit-grower.  The  larva  is  the  well- 
known  worm  found  feeding  near  the  core  of  apjdes.  The 
moth  lays  her  eggs  in  the  blos.soms  just  as  the  |>etals  fall,  and 
the  remedy  is  to  spray  the  tree  at  this  time  with  Paris  green. 

Cod-liver  Oil  (Oleum  tnurrhua):  an  oil  obtained  from 
the  cod  (dadus  morrhud),  in  which  the  tissue  containing  the 
oil  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  liver.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
prepared  in  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland,  and  the  U.  S., 
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but  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  Norway.  Tliere  are  three 
varieties  in  the  market — pale,  jiale-brown,  and  ilark-l.irown 
oil. 

Until  the  year  1853  cod-liver  oil  as  a  food  and  therapentic 
agent  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  crude  product  of  domes- 
tic industry,  difficult  of  ingestion,  and  not  well  supported 
by  patients,  who,  indeed,  wt)idd  not  liave  touched  it  had 
they  known  of  the  loathsome  details  of  its  preparation. 
Physicians,  though  in  a  measure  aware  of  the  objectionable 
features  attendant  upon  its  manufacture,  and  cognizant  of 
its  tendency  to  injurious  decomposition,  continued  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  to  prescribe  it,  while  they  were  unable  to 
employ  it  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  most  needed — that 
is,  forthose  conditions  of  phthisis  and  struma  in  which  the 
digestive  organs  were  in  a  supersensitive  condition.  Peter 
Moller,  of  Norway,  took  the  manufacture  of  cod-liver  oil  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  fishermen,  and  in  18.53  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  his  celebrated  steam  process.  In  this  process 
the  livers  are  taken  from  the  tish  and  treated  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  received.  Small,  bruised,  and  diseased 
livers  are  rejected,  and  the  selected  livers  are  washed  until 
free  from  blood,  membrane,  and  other  impurities.  They  are 
then  minced  to  a  Jjulpy  mass,  which  is  jilaced  in  an  appara- 
tus and  heated  externally  by  steam  to  the  degree  of  100"  to 
102°  F.  The  oil  as  it  exudes  is  drawn  and  filtered.  Fresh 
livers  and  low  temperatures  give  a  pure,  sweet,  light,  but 
brilliant  amber-colored  oil.  Very  pale  or  colorless  oils  are 
articles  which  have  been  subjected  to  deleterious  bleaching 
processes.  The  darker  oils  iircpiarcd  in  the  old  way  are  now 
considered  as  unfit  for  therapeutic  use.  The  light  oil  pre- 
pared by  the  Peter  Moller  process  is  not  a  refined  product, 
Init  the  pure,  fresh  oil,  as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  tlie 
living  fish. 

The  constitution  of  cod-liver  oil  has,  ever  since  its  ap- 
pearance as  a  therapeutic  remedy,  been  an  object  of  curios- 
ity to  scientists,  wlio,  armed  with  the  latest  and  liest  analyt- 
ical wea|ions  of  chemistry,  have  tried  to  solve  the  mystery 
surrounding  this  valual)lo  agent.  The  first  chemical  re- 
search on  i-od-liver  oil  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1838  by 
Wurzer  (lliifel  Jouni.,  1833);  the  most  elaborate  work  by 
later  investigators  was  done  l)y  De  Jongh  in  1843  (Disqui- 
sitio  mmparafiva  chemica  medira  de  frihiis  old  Jecoiis 
asplli  sjx'ciebua.  1843).  Among  more  recent  workers  may  be 
mentioned  Schafer  (Wiqger's  Jnhresh.,  18()!»);  I'.  Charles 
(P/i.  CriifrnlJi.,  1883);  Kremel  {Ph.  Centralh..  1884);  Hager 
(P/i.  Cent  ml  h.,  1885);  Gautier  and  Jlorgnes  (Les  ahaloides 
de  riiiiih  de  foie  de  morue,  1888).  All  these  agreed  that  the 
main  ]iart  (i).i-98  per  cent.)  of  the  oil  consisted  of  the  three 
glycerides,  olein  (about  TO  per  cent.),  palmitin,  and  stearin 
(together  about  25-38  per  cent.).  These  compounds  being 
the  regular  constituents  of  well-known  fats,  no  importance 
was  attached  to  them,  but  diligent  search  was  made  to 
find  the  active  principle  in  the  renuiining  part  of  the  oil.  A 
variety  of  things  was  thus  found,  one  by  one  of  them  being 
in  succession  presented  by  their  discoverers  as  the  much- 
wanted  panacea.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  P. 
Ilcyerdald,  Peter  Moller's  chemist,  in  1891  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  the  three  above-named  glycerides  do 
not  f(jrm  the  chief  constituents  of  the  oil,  but,  if  ]iresent  at 
all.  they  arc  so  to  a  very  limited  extent.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
he  found  that  the  fats  of  the  oil  consist  of  some  hitherto  un- 
known glycerides.  The  acids  of  two  of  them  lie  succeeded 
in  presenting — -one  as  a  bromide,  the  other  as  a  liydroxy 
acid.  To  the  former  he  gave  the  name  of  therai)ic  acid 
(Cnll^oO^)  and.  to  the  latter  the  name  of  jecolcic  acid 
(CioIUbO^).  each  being  presented  in  the  oil  to  the  extent  of 
about  30  |ier  cent.  Therapic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  glyceriile 
is  easily  attacked  by  oxygen,  forming  hydroxy  acids,  which 
doubtless  cause  the  wcll-kunwn  re|ieating  after  a  do.se  of 
cod-liver  oil.  because  this  unpleasant  effect  does  not  appear 
after  taking  the  oil  never  exposed  to  the  action  of  air.  The 
isolated  acid  is  still  less  stable,  so  much  so  that  it  has  hith- 
erto frustfiiled  all  attempts  to  present  it,  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  experiments  are  made.  As  will  Ije  seen  from 
the  formula  Cnll^oOg,  it  is  iiii  unsaturated  acid  with  four 
doulile  blinds.  consi'(|Ueiitly  lielonging  to  ;i  scries  of  organic 
acids,  which  has  hitherto  remained  completely  unknown, 
tljipugh  the  possiljility  of  their  existence  has  for  a  long  time 
licen  theoretically  maintained  with  much  certainty.  After 
i I cyercbihrs  discovery  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cod-liver 
od  owes  its  unsurpassed  efficacy  as  a  material  I'or  building 
up  the  human  system  to  this  acid,  nn  acccmnt  of  the  gn^at 
case  with  which  it  is  lirokcn  up  and  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  other  compounds  of  which  the  organism  in  its 


expenditure  and  cliange  of  matter  is  constantly  in  want. 
The  many  and  varied  compounds  which  have  been  found  in 
the  rest  of  the  oil  and  ]iroclalmed  its  the  active  principle, 
such  as  gaduin,  morrhuin.  inorrhuol,  asellin,  etc..  are  noth- 
ing but  decomposition  jiroducts  formed  during  the  process 
of  analysis,  or  by  living  micro-organisms  after  the  oil  has 
left  the  hepatic  cells.  The  jecoleic  acid  and  one  or  two 
other  acids,  with  one  double  linkage,  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined,  together  with  therapic  acid — all  of 
them  in  the  form  of  glycerides  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
oil,  palmitic  acid  being  present  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per 
cent.  Of  stearic  and  oleic  acid  there  is  still  less,  if  any  at 
all.  That  part  of  the  oil  (3-5  per  cent.)  in  which  the  active 
principle  formerly  used  to  be  looked  for  consists  of  choles- 
terin,  albumen,  traces  of  iron,  manganese,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  phosphor,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  coloring- 
matter  (lipochrom),  and  some  other  not  yet  recognized  com- 
pounds, probably  decomposition  products  of  the  pure  oil. 
From  tliis  it  follows  that  cod-liver  oil  sliould  be  kept  from 
any  contact  with  the  air  until  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  pa- 
tient. It  is  commonly  taken  in  doses  of  from  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  a  tablespoouful  three  times  a  day. 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 

Codinan,  John.  D.  D. :  Congregational  divine;  b.. in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug,  3,  1783;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803; 
studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1808,  and  so  remained  till  death. 
He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  clerical  education.  He 
published  many  sermons,  and  bequeathed  his  large  library 
to  the  Andovcr  Seminary.  D.  in  Dorchester,  Dec.  23,  1847. 
See  liis  Memoir,  with  six  sermons,  by  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Allen  (Boston,  1854). 

Co(l'riiig:toii.  Sir  Edward.  G.  C.  B.  ;  an  English  admiral ; 
b.  in  Gloucestershire.  Apr.  37,  1770.  He  served  as  captain 
of  the  Orion  at  Trafalgar  in  1805,  and  became  a  vice-ad- 
miral in  1831,  He  commanded  the  English,  French,  and 
Russian  fleets  which  defeated  the  Turks  at  Navarino  in 
1827,  and  was  recalled  on  the  pretext  of  having  gone  beyond 
his  orders ;  became  admiral  in  1837,  D,  in  London,  Apr. 
38,  1851. 

Codringtoii.  Sir  William  John,  6.  C. B. :  general ;  a  son 
of  the  ]ireceding:  b.  in  Nov..  1804;  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Sandhurst  ;  entered  the  army  in  1831;  went  with  the 
Cohlstreaiu  Guards  to  Bulgaria  in  1854;  was  made  major- 
general  by  brevet  while  at  Varna,  and  distinguished  himself 
both  at  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman  in  1854,  and  directed 
the  attack  on  the  Redan  of  Sebastopol  in  .Sept.,  1855.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  became  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1857, 
and  in  IS.^il  governor  of  (iiliraltar.  In  1863  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  and  in  1877  he  was  phiced  on 
the  retired  list.     D.  Aug.  8,  1884. 

C.o'di'us  (in  Gr.  KciSpos) :  the  last  King  of  Athens ;  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  about  1060  B.  c.  According  to  tra- 
dition, he  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  during  a  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Dorians.  An  oracle  having 
predicted  that  the  jieople  whose  king  was  slain  by  the 
enemy  should  be  victoricius.  Codrus  went  in  disguise  to  the 
Dorian  cam]i.  and  (■rnvuked  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was 
killed.  His  son  Medou  was  then  cho.sen  archon  of  Athens. 
See  Atmkxs,  Ancient. 

Coclficient  [from  Lat.  co-  +  effi'ciens,  -entis.  effecting  a 
result,  pri's.  ptc.  of  effi  ceri''\:  in  algebra,  one  of  two  simple 
or  compound  factors  whose  product  constitutes  a  term. 
Thus  in  the  term  3fl//V,  2((/;'  is  tlie  coefficient  of  c,  2(i  of  iV, 
and  2  of  nb-c.  In  the  latter  case  2  is  frequently  called  the 
"numerical  coefficient  "  of  the  term,  the  others  being  dis- 
tinguished as  "  literal  cocflicicnts."  In  an  algebraical  ex- 
pression, and  especially  in  quantities  whose  terms  involve 
ciinstaut  as  well  as  variable  factors,  it  is  usnal  to  restrict 
the  term  " coeflicient  "  to  the  former. 

Cochorii,  ko'horn ;  .so  named  from  Baron  van  Cochom, 
who  inveulcil  it;  a  small  nmrtar,  frequently  a  24-poundcr. 
Cochorns.  being  easily  moveil  and  taking  little  ]iowder.  are 
found  very  useful  in  sieges,  if  grouped  in  gre,-it  numbers. 
They  arc  generally  made  of  bronze. 

Cooliorii.  koo'hurn,  Lieut.-Gen.  Menno,  Baron  van:  Dutch 
military  engineer ;  a contcmpoi-ary  and  opponent  of  Vauban ; 
b.  near  Leeuwarden,  Fricslaml,  1641 ;  received  from  his 
father,  a  captain  of  infantry,  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of 
war:  early  showed  talent  for  the  construction  of  furtifica- 
tions;  studied  at  Franekcr;  captain  in  the  Dutch  service 
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at  till'  iifip  of  sixti'en :  bpoamc  famous  by  the  invention 
iiiiil  use  (if  the  small  mortar  that  bears  his  name  at  the 
sief;e  of  Macsl  richt  1(>T4 ;  ecilonel  lt>T4:  lirii;a<licr-f;eneral 
lt>8H:  (listiiifriiished  himself  at  Kleiinis  ami  in  the  defense 
<>(  Xamiir  a;;aiiist  Vaiiliaii ;  introiluoed  the  bayonet  among 
the  Dutch  infantry  about  1680;  built  mimerous  fortifiea- 
tions  on  a  plan  which  was  a  miidili<alion  of  the  bas- 
tioned  system  adapted  especially  to  the  flat  surface  of  Hol- 
land (see  KoKTiKRATioxs) :  retook  Xaiiuir  l(>i)5:  as  lieu- 
tenaut-ijeneral  of  eufiineers  had  cluirf;e  of  al!  the  fortresses 
of  Holland  ;  commanded  a  corps  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Sui'ci'ssiou.  and  distinfruished  himself  by  t  lie  capture  of  Uoiin 
and  numerous  other  important  posts;  had  been  summoned 
to  The  ila-rue  to  consult  with  MaiHioroujrh  on  the  plan  of 
<ampai<;n.  when  he  died  on  the  way  from  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. .Mar.  17,  1704.  Coehorn's  genius  has  been  universally 
recotrnized.  Zastrow  called  him  "the  prince  of  engineers," 
itnd  Vauban  himself  urged  Louis  XIV.  to  offer  him  induce- 
ments to  enter  the  French  service.  See  Life  iif  ('(iflioni. 
by  .1.  Watts  de  Peyster.  ('.  K.  Aua.ms. 

Cool,  or  Koel :  See  Aligarh. 

Ca^entera'ta  [Or.  koTxos.  hollow  +  ivrcpa.  intestines]:  a 
class  of  animals  formerly  incluiled  in  Cuvicr's  unnatural 
grout)  Hdiliitlii.  The  Cadeiiterates  are  sac-like  animals  with 
no  (list inct ion  between  digestive  and  body  cavities;  with 
but  a  single  opening  for  the  ingestion  of  food  and  the  voiil- 
ance  of  rejectamenta.  The  body-wall  consists  of  but  two 
germ  layers,  ectoderm  and  entoderm  (see  E.MMitvoi.ofiY).  with 
occiLsioiially  a  gelatinous  layer  of  considerable  thickness  be- 
tween them.  From  the  ectoderm  are  developeil  muscles, 
nervi'  centers,  and  sense  organs;  the  iinier  layer  is  more 
adapted  for  digestive  and  excretory  purposes.  A  peculiarity 
of  both  layers  is  the  formation  of  thread-cells  or  nettle-cells 
(whence  the  name  a<'alephs,  from  (Jr.  aKaKi\ipTi.  a  nettle,  for- 
nuTly  given  to  the  medusa"),  which  are  useil  .-is  a  means  of 
defense  and  for  killing  the  prey.  These  thread-cells  are 
sacs  fille<l  with  a  [loisoiioiis  fluid,  and  provided  with  a  long 
hollow  thread  through  which  upon  irritation  the  poison  can 
lie  conveyed  into  I  he  t  issues  of  other  .Mnimals.  'rhe  larger 
f<irms.  like  the  Portuguese  man-of-war.  produce  severe 
effects  upon  the  human  flesh,  but  the  smaller  ones  nsimlly 
are  without  effect  on  num.  Jlost  of  the  Cadenterates  are 
mariiu',  a  few  only  occurring  in  fresh  water.  Some  (the 
jellytish  or  medusae)  are  free  swimming,  others  (sea-anem- 
ones, corals,  hydroids)  are  fastened  to  some  object  during 
their  mature  life. 

The  ('(identerates  afford  some  interesting  in.stances  of 
Ai/n:RNATioN  OF  Generations  (q.  i\).  Thus  many  common 
hydroids  which  arc  attached  to  plant-like  forms  produce  re- 
productive buds  from  which  at  maturity  there  escape  jelly- 
lishes  or  meilusa'.  which  bear  only  a  remote  resemblance  to 
the  parent  ami  which  swim  freely  through  the  water.  These 
medusa"  in  turn  procluce  eggs  from  which  other  hydroids 
like  the  grandparent  are  produced,  thus  completing  the 
cycle.  In  some  instances  the  process  is  even  more  com- 
plicated. 

The  (.'(plenterates  are  divided  into  two  sub-(dasses.  the  Ily- 
drozoa,  in  which  the  throat  is  lined  with  entoderm,  and  the 
Scyphozoa.  in  which  the  throat  is  liiu'd  with  ectoderm.  In 
both  groups  there  are  several  parallels.  Thus  in  both  we 
have  fixeil  f(M"ms  and  free-swiiimiiiig  jellyfishes;  both  re- 
proiluci'  by  eggs  and  by  budding,  both  have  altermitions  of 
generalions,  and  some  members  of  each  produce  the  hard 
calcareous  substance  known  as  Coral  (</.  v.).  The  Ilydrozoa 
are  divided  into  Ili/rliomi'iluxie  (see  IIVDROID)  and  Siplio- 
iiop/ioim  («.  v.).  The  Sojphozoa  are  diviiled  into  Sri/pliome- 
iliixiv  (see  JlEl)fs.i:)and  Ar.liniizoa  (see  Pol.vi').  The  C'teno- 
phores  (comb-bearing  jellyfishes)  are  miw  not  regarded  as 
true  ("ci'lent crates,  and  are  given  a  separate  artitde. 

In  general  words,  it  nuiy  lie  said' that  the  Co'lenterates  lack 
immy  characters  which  are  coimnoidy  but  erroneously  re- 
garded as  characteristii^  of  animals,  'nnis  there  is  no  brain, 
but  the  deeper  portion  of  the  skin  perf(U'nis  fiuictions  as  a 
mrvous  system.  There  is  no  heart,  nor  excret<u\v  system, 
and  bloiHl-vesscds  are  wanting.  That  they  are  true  animals 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  They  have  eyes  and  ears,  muscles,  a 
stomach,  and  re]U(Hluee  by  eggs.  J.  S.  KlXGSLEY. 

Cailestiiie :  See  Celestine. 

Cti'Mo-Syrin  (in  Or.  ii  koIkti  Svpta,  the  hollow  Syria);  a 
beautiful  valley  of  .Syria  betwei'U  the  mountain-ranges  of 
Ijclianou  anil  .\nti-ljel)anon  :  about  ill)  miles  long,  and  of  an 
average  width  of  7  miles,  but  in  some  jiarts  its  breadth  is 
iar  greater.     It  is  now  called  Kl  Bukaa.     It  is  intersected 


by  the  river  Litany  (anc.  Leonles).    The  chief  city  of  C'oele- 
Syria  was  Baalbcc  (Ileliopolis). 

Coellio,  k(";-rd  yS,  Dtarte  de  Albuquerque  :  eldest  son  of 
Duarle  Coidlio  Pereira;  b.  at  Olinda,  Perniinduico.  in  1537. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  in  l"io4  he  iidierited  the  captaincy 
of  Pernambuco  as  second  donatario.  lie  was  at  that  time  ill 
Euro|ie.  where  he  had  been  sent  for  his  education,  and  the 
captaincy  was  goyerued  ad  interim  by  his  mother;  return- 
ing in  1.558,  he  governed  the  cajitaincy  personally  initi!  1577, 
when  he  went  to  Piulugal  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  Africa 
under  Dom  Sebastiiio.  At  the  battle  of  .\lcacer-(juivir  (Aug. 
4. 1578)  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors.and  died  in  cap- 
tivity, (irobably  in  1579.  IIerdert  II.  .S.mitil 

Coellio,  DiARTE  DE  ALBUQUERQUE:  SOU  of  .lorge  de  Al- 
buquerque Coelho.  Marquis  of  Basto  and  Count  of  Pernam- 
buco; b.  in  Lisbon.  Dec.  22,  15i)l.  He  inherited  the  cap- 
taincy of  Permimbuco,  and  governed  it  personally  from 
1627  until  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  invasion.  In  the  sub.se- 
qiunit  struggles  with  the  Dutch  he  did  good  service,  espe- 
cially distinguishing  himself  in  the  defense  of  Bahia  in 
1638.  At  the  separation  of  Portugal  from  Spain  he  re- 
imiined  faithful  to  the  Spanish  king,  and  was  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Philip  IV.  He  published  in  1()54  his 
Memuriax  Jiaiias  di'  l<t  i/iicrra  dtl  Brazil,  an  accoimt  of 
the  wars  in  Bi'azil  from  1630  to  1639.  of  great  historical 
value.    D.  in  .Madrid.  .Sept.  24,  16.58.     Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Coelho,  Francisco  Adolpiio:  Portuguese  philologist  and 
educator;  b.  at  Coimbra  in  1847;  since  1878  Professor  of 
Compai'ativi-  Philology  in  Lisbon.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  are  A  Ijingtin  Portiigueza  (18(58):  Origem  da 
lingua  porfiit/iii'za  (1870);  Ox  diah-ctos  vomanicos.  on  neo- 
latiiKix  na  Africa  (1881).  His  Cniito.^  populares  porlugue- 
^e.!t  (1879)  was  the  first  impiu-lant  collection  of  Portuguese 
popular  tales.  One  or  two  of  Coelho's  books  u])on  edu- 
cation are  inijiortaut  :  -1  (jiwufun  do  enxina;  Jiihliotlieca 
d'educafdii  iiacioiial  (3  vols..  1882,  seq.).  Since  1875  he 
has  edited  with  Bi'aga  and  Vasconcellos  a  review  entitle<l 
Bihliiii/ra/)liu(  rritica  de  Iliiftoria  c  LUteraliira  \  also,  since 
1880.  a  Rivista  d'Ethnologia  e  de  Gloiloloqia. 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Coellio,  (ioN^ALO,  or  (Jonzalo:  Portuguese  navigator, 
•nho  in  1488  commanded  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Senegand)ia, 
bringing  a  Negro  chief  or  "king"  prisoner  to  Li.sbon.  Later 
he  was  sent  by  the  king,  with  six  caravels,  to  seek  a  route 
to  the  Moluc<-as  to  the  S.  of  the  newly  discovered  "  land  of 
Santa  Cruz"  (Bi'azil).  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  captain  or 
[lilot  of  one  of  the  caravels.  They  left  Lisbon  on  June  10, 
1503,  and  reached  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Xoronha  in 
safety.  Soon  after  the  ship  in  which  Coellio  saile<i  was 
wrecked,  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  others. 
Two  otlii'r  ships,  imduding  that  of  Vespucci,  separated  from 
him  and  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1.504.  Coellio.  with  the  re- 
maining ships,  exjilored  as  far  S.  at  least  as  Rio  de  .Janei- 
ro, and  only  returiu'd  iu  1.506.  The  historian  Porto  Seguro 
believes,  with  much  reason,  that  Coellio  formed  a  regular  set- 
tlement on  the  site  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  one  of  his 
ships,  sent  to  explore  .southward,  attaim-d  the  Hio  de  la 
Plata.  Beyoiul  the  voyages  mentioned  nothing  is  known  of 
Coelho's  life.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  had  comumnded 
the  previous  expedition  of  1.501  to  the  Brazilian  coast, 
though  he  may  have  accompanied  it.     Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Coellio.  JoROE  DE  .Albuquerque:  a  Portuguese  soldier; 
second  si>n  of  Duarte  Coelho  Pereira  ;  b.  at  Oliuda.  Pernam- 
buco. .\pr.  29.  1.539.  He  was  early  sent  to  Kurope.  returned 
in  15.58.  and  his  brother,  who  had  inherited  the  captaincy, 
gave  him  command  of  the  little  army  of  the  colonists.  At 
the  head  of  this  he  r<mted  the  hostile  Cahates  Indians,  and 
pushed  far  into  the  interior,  exploring  the  river  San  Fran- 
cisco for  several  hundred  miles.  Going  to  Portugal  in  1565. 
he  was  capttin'il  on  the  way  by  French  corsairs,  who  iilun- 
dered  his  ship  and  then  abandoned  it.  leaving  him  and  his 
coni|ianious  almost  witlioul  jirovisions  and  exposed  to  a  ter- 
rible storm.  They  reached  Portugal  only  after  great  suffer- 
ing. In  1578  he  and  his  brother  followed  the  king.  Dom 
Seba.stiao,  to  Africa,  and  both  were  captured  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Alcacer-tjuivir,  where  the  king  was  killed. 
Jorge  Coelho  was  ransomed  two  or  three  years  after.  His 
brother  having  died  in  captivity  without  leaving  children, 
he  was  now  hereditary  ruler  of  Pernambuco;  but  his  for- 
tune had  been  exhausted  by  the  Moorish  wars  and  in  paying 
his  ransom,  and  he  was  unalile  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
colony,  or  even  to  return  to  it.     He  wrote  several  memoirs 
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on  the  wars  of  Brazil,  which  apparently  were  never  pub- 
lished, but  wore  used  by  contemporary  historians.  D.  in 
Lisbon  some  time  after  1596.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Coellio  Pereira,  Dcvrte:  Portuguese  soldier  and  states- 
man ;  b.  about  1485.  He  early  entered  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  land  and  naval  actions;  he  dis- 
covered Cochin  China,  and  visiteil  Siam  and  China  as  am- 
bassador of  the  Portug\iese.  Returning  to  Portugal  in  1537. 
he  married  a  sister  of  Jeronymo  de  Albuquerque.  In  1.530 
he  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  destroyed  a 
French  trading-colony  which  had  been  established  near  the 
present  site  of  Pernambuco,  and  routed  the  Potiguares  Ind- 
ians, allies  of  the  French.  In  Apr.,  1534,  he  was  granted 
the  captaincy  of  Pernambuco.  then  established  in  ])erpetu- 
ity,  and  in  lo35  he  took  possession  and  founded  (.)linda,  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Pernambuco  ;  this  was  long  the 
i-apital  anil  most  important  city,  not  only  of  Pernambuco, 
but  of  all  Northern  Brazil.  Tlie  infant  colony  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war  with  the  savage  Cahates  Indians,  but  these  were 
beaten  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Tabayres,  and  in  a  few 
years  Pernambuco  was  the  most  flourishing  eajitaincy  of 
iBrazil.  Coelho  from  the  first  avoided  wild  enterprises,  con- 
centrated the  strength  of  his  colony,  and  encouraged  agri- 
culture.    D.  at  Olinda,  Aug.  7,  1554."  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cte'Hiis,  Lu'cius  Cos'lius  ANTi'p.tTER  (also  spelt  Cselius): 
a  Roman  historian  of  the  second  century  B.  o.,  who  com- 
posed a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  seven  books. 
He  paid  more  attention  to  stvle  than  his  predecessors,  and 
dedicated  his  work  to  L.  ^lius  Stilo.  the  famous  gram- 
marian. Li\-y,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers  used  him  as  a 
source.  For  the  extant  fragments,  see  Peter's  Historicorum 
Romanorum  Fraijmenta  (Leipzig,  1883,  pp.  98-108). 

Coeloiu  [from  (ir.  Koi\w)ia.  a  hollow,  from  /coiAos,  hollow] : 
in  anatomy,  the  primiti\e  body-cavity  of  animals  above  the 
Coelenterates  and  Platyhelminthes.  It  arises  in  various 
ways,  but  in  all  it  is  distinct  from  the  digestive  tract,  and 
is  lined  with  epithelium.  (See  Histology.)  In  the  higher 
forms  portions  have  different  fates,  but  in  all  vertebrates  the 
major  portion  is  known  as  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

J.  S.  K. 

Cflpn'obites,  or  Synodites  [ccenobite  is  from  Ecoles.  Lat^ 
ccenuhi  ta,  deriv.  of  ctiiKihiiiiii,  inimastery  =  Gr.  Kotv6fiiov, 
community  life;  koiv6s.  common -t- /3(os.  life:  mjnndites  is 
from  same"  source  as  Svxod  (g.  c.)] :  those  ascetics  who  lived 
in  comrauuities  instead  of  alone  as  did  the  anchorites  or 
hermits.  Pachomius  of  Egypt  first  founded  a  ctenobiuin 
in  the  fourtli  century.  Basil,  Benedict,  and  Jerome  express 
decided  preference  for  communal  life,  and  it  became  the 
rule  in  Western  raonachisni.  Female  cienobia  may  have 
preceded  the  male  as  more  necessary. 

Coeur  (I'.Vleiie  Indians:  See  Salishax  Indi.\.ns. 

Coeviiiiis,  Jacob:  See  Raabe,  Wilhelm. 

Cocyiiiiliis.  kwee'manz:  town  (founded  in  1G40):  Albany 
CO.,  N.'Y.  (for  location,  see  man  of  New  York,  ref.  .5-J);  on 
West  Shore  K.  R.  and  on  the  Hudson  river;  12  niiles  from 
Albany ;  lias  a  mineral  spring,  flagstone  quarries,  brick- 
works, an  iron  foundry,  etc.;  graded  schools,  four  cliurclies. 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township  (1880)  2.!)r2  : 
(1890)  3,669.  Editors  of  "  Herald." 

Coffee  [Fr..  Span.,  and  Portug.  cafe;  Ital.  cafe;  Germ. 
Jcaffee;  etc.  First  used  in  the  seventeentli  century]  :  (1)  the 
berries  of  Caffea  arabica,  a  tree  which  when  wild  reaches  a 
height  of  10  to  30  feet,  and  Vjears  but  few  branches;  and 
(2)  a  beverage  made  from  these  berries  after  roasting  and 
grinding.  The  tree  grows  wild  in  Central  Africa  and  in 
Mozambiiiue,  and  originally  was  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and 
Arabia. 

It  was  first  cultivated  in  Java  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  later  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  tree  is  at  present  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  of  the  worlil.  A  distinct  species 
of  coffee-plant  is  the  so-called  Ijiberian  coffee-plant,  which 
seems  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  C'nffea  arabica  and  there- 
fore more  easily  cultivated. 

.Most  of  the  coffee  of  connnerce  conies  from  coffee-planta- 
tions which  are  laid  out  in  quadrangles,  the  ground  in 
which  they  grow  being  ke|)t  well  weeded.  When  cultivated 
the  tree  is  very  frequently  i>runed,  so  that  it  is  oidy  6  to  10 
fi'i't  in  height,  while  its  branches  almost  touch  the  ground. 
The  leaves  of  the  coffee-tree  are  oblong,  and  3  to  5  inches  in 
length,  leathery  and  shiny,  while  the  flowers  are  snow-white. 


exceedingly  fragrant  and  small,  being  clustered  in  the  ax- 
iles  of  the  leaves.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit  which,  when  it  is 
ripe,  is  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  which  contains  two  cells, 
each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed.  These  seeds  are  hard, 
semi-ellipses,  and  form  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  coffee- 
nibs,  coffee-berries,  or  coffee-beans. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of  coffee  which  vary  in 
tlieir  characteristics  according  to  the  portion  of  the  world 
in  which  they  are  grown.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  various  varieties  of  coffee  is  that  which  is  known  as 
Mocha,  which  comes  from  Arabia,  and  which  many  persons 
think  is  superior  to  any  other  form.  Mocha  collee-beans 
occur  as  small  greenish-gray  masses  of  the  shape  first  de- 
scribed. The  Java  or  East  Indian  beans  are  large  and  yel- 
low and  the  Jamaica  smaller  and  of  a  greenish  tint. 

These  berries  when  they  are  roasted  develop  an  einpy- 
reumatic  oil  which  is  known  as  caffeol  or  caffeone,  and 
when  groun<l  into  a  powder  of  varying  coarseness  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  beverage  which  is  called 
"  coffee,'"  in  which  the  active  principles  of  the  coffee — name- 
ly, the  em]iyreumatic  oil  and  the  alkaloid  caffeine — produce 
a  characteristic  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  provides  the  per- 
son that  drinks  the  beverage  with  a  powerful  nervons,  cir- 
culatory, anil  respiratory  stimulant.  Coffee  has  been  in  gen- 
eral use  as  a  beverage  for  about  300  years. 

Aside  from  its  effects  as  an  oil  caffeol,  the  empyreumatic 
oil  of  coffee,  pos.sesses  no  known  influence  upon  the  animal 
economy,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Reichert.  Mar- 
shall, and  Hare. 

Cafleine.  the  alkaloid  of  coffee,  is  employed  in  medicine 
both  as  caffeine  and  as  citrated  caffeine,  being  soluble  in 
about  75  parts  of  water.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  citrated  caf- 
feine is  not  the  citrate  of  caffeine,  for  chemists  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  definite  chemical  compound  is  formed  between 
caffeine  and  citric  acid. 

When  taken  internallj-,  coffee,  or  its  alkaloid  caffeine, 
produces  a  rapidly  stimulating  effect,  which  is  chiefly  ex- 
erted upon  the  intellectual  portions  of  the  brain  and  the  re- 
flex tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  pro- 
duces a  marked  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
enables  the  individual  who  takes  it  to  do  more  intellectual 
work  in  a  given  space  of  time  than  he  could  do  otherwise, 
but  this  is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  nervous 
energy.  A  period  of  reaction  is  very  apt  to  follow  its  use, 
and  ultimately  a  brain  driven  along  by  caffeine  breaks  down, 
or  at  least  is  incapalile  of  doing  as  much  good  work  as  be- 
fore coffee  or  caffeine  were  resorted  to.  Coffee  also  stimu- 
lates the  heart-muscle  and  the  general  circulatory  system. 
The  kidneys  under  its  influence  are  also  stimulated,  and 
both  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  urine  are  increased  in 
quantity.  At  the  same  lime  it  diminishes  the  waste  of  tis- 
sues. The  empyreumatic  oil  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  "biliousness,"  so  called,  which  is 
produced  by  coffee-drinking  in  some  persons.  As  much  as 
from  20  to  30  minims  of  this  oil  is  present  in  an  ordinary 
cup  of  strong  coffee.  Either  when  in  the  form  of  a  bever- 
age coffee  is  prepared  in  siu'h  a  way  as  to  be  exceedingly 
black  and  strong,  or  as  caffeine,  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
many  cases  of  heart  anil  kidney  disease,  and  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  in  the  treatment  of  opium-poisoning.  Some- 
times when  too  much  caffeine  is  given  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  as  a  niedicament.  it  causes  so  much  nervous 
excitement  as  to  produce  delirium. 

Caffeine  is  an  alkaloid  which  is  closely  allied  to  guara- 
nine,  theine,  and  theobromine,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  most  of  the  so-called  caffeine  of  commerce  is  in 
reality  theiiu>  derived  from  damageil  tea,  as  this  source  is  a 
much"  cheaper  one  than  coffee.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
while  coffee  is  nuu-e  apt  to  produce  biliousness  than  is  tea, 
tea.  on  the  other  hand,  isiniu-e  apt  to  produce  constipation, 
because  of  the  tannic  aciil  which  it  contains. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  substances  in  powdered  form 
have  been  introduced  into  commerce  as  adulterants  of  this 
valuable  substance,  notably  chicory  root,  barley  seeds,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  and  dandelion  root,  and  sometimes  charred 
bread  crusts  are  employed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
these  adulterant  substances  are  not  oidy  fraudulent,  but 
that  in  all  instances  I  hey  lack  the  active  principles  of 
coffee.     See  the  article  Adii.teratiom. 

It  is  said  that  in  Sumatra  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  used 
instead  of  the  seeds  in  preparing  a  drink.  Not  oidy  have 
coffee-leaves  been  employed  as  a  .substitute  for  the  ordinary 
coffee  of  commerce,  but  in  addition  the  pericarp  of  coffee- 
fruit   has  been   recommended  as  a  substitute.      It  is  free 
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from  ciiffeine,  and  therefore  fails  to  produce  the  stimulant 
inlhu'iiie  ut  that  dr««;.  ')Ut  the  pericar|)  of  the  seed  or  husks 
do  contain  small  quantities  of  caffuinc,  and  have  been  em- 
ploveti  for  the  purjwseof  improving  the  flavor  of  the  coffee- 
bi-rries  themselves.  Such  a  coffee  is  known  as  Sultan  or 
Saecu  eulTee. 

The  object  of  roasting  coffee  is  to  render  the  seeds  more 
readily  pulveri/able,  and  to  develop  the  peculiar  aroma  and 
tasle  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  empyreuinalic  oil, 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  seeds  umler  these  circum- 
stances become  a  chestnut  brown,  and  lose  about  18  per 
cent,  of  their  weight.  11.  A.  Hare. 

Coffpe-liouses  (in  Fr.  cafe) :  houses  or  saloons  where  coffee 
and  other  refreshments  are  served  out  tu  custi>iiu-rs.  Coffee 
houses  were  established  at  Constantinople  in  1554,  in  Lon- 
don in  10.53,  and  at  Paris  in  1663.  For  many  yeai-s  the  use 
of  coffee  and  the  frequenting  of  coffee-houses  were  a.ssailed 
by  various  writers.  Before  the  general  intriHluction  of  news- 
papers, coffee-houses  were,  particularly  in  I'^ngland,  impor- 
tant centers  or  sources  of  information,  where  people  assem- 
bled to  learn  the  news  and  discuss  politics.     See  Cll'Bs, 

Coffer:  a  casket  for  keeping  jewels,  money,  etc.    In  archi- 
tecture this  term  is  applied  to  the  sunken  panels  in  vaults 
and  domes,  or  to  deep  panels  in  ceilings.     In  fortification, 
f        coffer  is  a  particular  kind  of  capouniere. 

Cofferdam  [raffir,  a  strong  box  :  from  O.  Fr.  cnfre  :  Ital. 
(•o/<(/io<  Lat.  CO pliiiiun  =  (ii:  K6<pti'os.  basket]:  in  civil  en- 
gineering, a  watertight  inclosure  for  laying  the  foundation 
I  of  bridge-jiiers,  dams  wharves,  etc.  Cofferdams  are  often 
•  constructed  of  piles  in  two  rows,  with  clay  packed  between. 
When  finished,  the  water  is  pumped  out  by  steam-power. 
Where  the  water  is  too  deep  for  coffinlams,  various  forms 
of  the  C.iisso.v  {q.  V.)  are  used ;  in  which  case  the  pier  is 
sometimes  gradually  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
See  FoiNDATlo.N. 

Coffey vllle:  city  and  railroad  center:  Montgomery  co., 
Kan.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  8-1); 
on  Mo.,  I'ac,  -Vtch.,  Top.  and  Santa  Fe  and  other  H.  Rs.,  and 
on  the  Verdigris  river.  There  are  here  five  natmal  gas-weils. 
The  citv  draws  a  large  trside  from  Intlian  Territory.  Pop. 
(1880)  7.5;$;  (18!M))  3,383;  (1805)  3,424. 

Editor  ok  "  Jocrxal." 

Cofflii  r^ia  Fr.  from  Lat.  eophinus  =  (ir.  xSpivos.  basket ; 
ctipin  anil  rotrfc  are  doublets] :  a  box  intended  to  contain  a 
Corpse  for  burial.  Among  peoples  who  do  not  burn  their 
dead  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  keep  the  body  in- 
closed and  separate,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  at  once 
into  the  earth  as  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  health 
woidd  dictate.  The  Egyptian  practice  of  embalming  the 
dead  had,  however,  a  different  origin.  (See  Euyi't:  Future 
Life.)  The  Egyptian  coffins  were  commonly  made  of  wood 
and  often  richly  painted  ;  they  are  commonly  called  mum- 
my-cases. Stone  Collins  were  also  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  in  this  they  were  imitated  by  the  Uoman  artists  of  the 
euqiire  (cf.  Sarcoi'IIAgl's);  and  the  bmlies  of  per.sons  of  high 
rank  are  often  found  in  stone  coffins  in  more  rc<'ent  times. 
Thus  nuiny  of  the  ornamental  sarcophagi  forming  part  of 
Italian  tombs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cetiturics  ac- 
tually contained  the  bodies  of  the  persons  commemorated. 
Modern  coffins  have  generally  been  of  the  familiar  "coffin- 
shape,"  until  in  very  recent  times  a  desire  to  make  the  asso- 
ciations less  gloomy  has  caused  the  introduction  of  coffins 
with  straight  parallel  sides,  often  called  caskets. 

C'ofHu,  Charles:  poet;  b.  at  Buzancy,  department  of 
Ardetiiu's.  France,  1676;  d.  in  Paris,  June  20, 174!).  He  was 
edu<ati'd  in  the  College  Duplessis,  Paris,  and  was  in  1701 
appointed  assistant,  and  in  1713  principal,  of  College  I)or- 
mans-Beauvais,  which  position  he  held  to  his  death.  He 
cultivated  Latin  poetry  with  great  success.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  wrote  convivial  simgs,  and  his  (We  to  Chaiii/tni/ne 
biname  very  popular,  and  every  year  brought  him  a  basket 
of  that  costly  wine  from  the  wine-merchants  of  Uheims. 
When  he  grew  older  he  wrote  hymns,  and  sevend  of  those 
Latin  hymns  which  he  contributed  to  the  Paris  Breviary 
are  found  in  English  collections  in  .lohn  Mjison  Neale's  and 
John  Chandler's  translations.  His  works  apjwared  in  Paris, 
1755,  3  vols. 

ColHii.  f'riARi.KS  (\arleton-:  journalist  and  lecturer;  b. 
in  Boscawen,  X.  H..  July  26.  1823.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  war-correspondent  of  the  Bo.ttoti  Jniiriial.  jVmonghis 
books  are  J),ii/.i  aiut  \ii//ifn  on  the  Baltk-fielil  (18(U) :  Four 
Yearx  of  Fiyhti/ii/  {Wiidi;  Boys  of  '70  (New  York.  187»); 


Slory  of  Liberty  (ISTS):  Old  Times  in  tfie  Colonies  (ISSO) ; 
Building  of  the  Aation  (188:}) ;  Marching  to  Victory  (1888) ; 
Freedom  Triumpliant  (1891). 

Coffin,  .\dmiral  Sir  Isa.vc,  Bart. :  b.  in  Boston.  Jfa.ss.,  of  a 
Nantucket  family,  .May  16,  175!).  His  father  was  a  Tory, 
and  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Young  Collin  entered 
the  navy  in  1773.  serving  against  the  U.  S.  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  He  had,  however,  throughout  life  a  strong 
regard  for  his  native  land.  He  was  rapidly  |)ronmtetl,  and 
attained  in  1830  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white.  In  1836 
he  visiteil  Nantucket,  where  he  founded  and  endowed  the 
Coffin  School.     D.  July  33.  1839. 

Coffin,  Joux:  inventor:  b.  at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18, 
18-50  :  was  foreman  at  the  Camliria  iron-works.  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  but  died  early  from  lyphoiil  fever,  Sept.  3,  1889.  He 
discovered  two  singular  projierties  of  steel:  the  welding  of 
surfaces  at  a  temperatm-e  lower  than  carbon  changes  can 
occur,  and  the  yielding  of  steel  by  its  own  weight  at  that 
temperature.  See  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng.,  vol.  xii. 
'  C.  H.  T. 

Coffin,  John  HiTUTrNGTON  Crane,  LL.  D.  :  b.  in  Wiscasset, 
Me.,  Sept.  1.5,  1815;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1834; 
in  1836  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  U.  S. 
navv.  He  served  at  sea  and  in  nautical  surveys,  was  de- 
tailed in  1844  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  pre- 
pared descriptions  and  discussions  of  the  work  with  the 
mural  circle  in  the  Washington  Observations  (1846-49),  and 
a  great  part  of  those  for  1845.  He  published  also  a  discus- 
sion of  the  personal  eqtmtion  in  bisecting  a  star  by  a  mi- 
crometer thread  (Astronomical  Journal,  iii.,  p,  121).  He 
was  Professor  of  Mathematics  or  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Navigation  in  the  I'.  S.  Naval  .\cademy  (1853-65).  and 
from  1866  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  American 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac.    D.  Jan.  8,  1890. 

Coffin,  Joshua  :  genealogist ;  b.  at  Newbury,  JIass.,  Oct. 
12,  1792 ;  graduated  at  Dartmoutli  in  1817;  was  a  teacher  of 
the  poet  Whittier,  and  pulilished  The  History  of  Ancient 
Xeuiury  (1845),  and  numerous  papers,  etc.,  upon  family  ge- 
nealogies.    D.  in  Newbui-y,  June  24,  1864. 

Coffin.  William  Anderson  :  landscape  and  figure  painter ; 
b.  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Jan.  31.  1855.  Pupil  of  Bonnat, 
Paris;  second  "Hallgarten  prize.  National  Academy,  New 
York,  1886;  third-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  188<l:  Webb 
prize  for  landscape.  Society  of  American  Artists.  1891; 
nuMuber  Society  of  American  Artists  (1886)  and  of  .\rchitec- 
tural  League,  "N'ew  Y'ork.  His  picture  The  Rain  (1891)  is 
in  the  Jletropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1874.  studied  a  year  in  the 
art  school  connected  with  the  utuversity  1875-76,  and  went 
to  Paris  in  1877.  Principal  works  :  Mandolin  Flayer  (1881) ; 
An  Ejamination  (1883):  Close  of  Day  (1883);  Moonlight  in 
Harvest  (1880);  Early  J/oowr/.'se  (1888) ;  September  Breeze 
(1889);  .1  FeniLtylvunia  Farm — after  the  'Thunder-shower 
(1890):  and  Evening  (1892). 

Collinhal,  kSfee'naar,  Jean  Baptiste:  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  characters  of  the  French  Revolution ;  b.  at  Aurillac, 
in  the  department  of  Cantal.  France,  1754;  d.  in  Pari.s,  1794. 
He  studied  first  medicine,  aftenvard  law,  and  was  iiracticing 
in  Paris  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  embraced  the 
new  ideas  with  fanaticism,  acted  for  some  time  as  president 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  was  in  1792  ajipointed  first  justice, 
then  vice-president,  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Some 
of  the  most  odious  verdicts  of  that  tribunal  must  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  When  Lavoisier  asked  for  a  respite  of  some  days 
in  order  to  comnlete  a  chemical  discovery  he  had  made,  Cof- 
finhal  answered  him :  "  The  republic  has  no  more  use  for 
any  chemists."  .\s  an  adherent  of  Robespierre  he  was  im- 
plicated in  his  fall.  He  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  police  by  a  friend. 

Cogrlietli,  k5-get  tc'e,  Francesco:  an  Italian  painter;  b.  at 
Bergamo,  (let.  4,  1804;  prf)duced  powerful  fresco-paintings 
for  several  Roman  i>alaces.  lie  made  a  long  study  of 
Raphael,  and  founded  an  excellent  school,  marked  by  a  seri- 
ous study  of  the  masters.  His  Condemnation  of  St.  Stephen 
procured  for  him  an  onier  of  knighthood.  D.  at  Rome,  Apr. 
21,  1875. 

Cognac,  kon'yaak'  (anc.  Condnte:  Modem  Lat,  Conacum): 
a  town  of  France;  department  of  Charente ;  on  the  river 
Charente;  24  miles  W.  of  .\ngoulcme  (see  map  of  France, 
ref.  O-D).  It  has  an  old  castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  born. 
In  1.526  an  alliance  of  France,  England,  the  pope,  Jlilan,  and 
Venice,  against  t'harles  V,  was  concluded  here.     Brandy  of 
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excellent  quality  is  made  here,  and  is  the  cliief  article  ot  ex- 
port. About  6,000  butts  of  Cognac  brandy  are  [jroduced 
-annually.     Top,  (18'JIJ)  20,228. 

Cog:iiiet,  kon'vi-a',  Leon  :  historical  and  ]iortrait  painter; 
b.  in  Paris,  Aug.' 29,  1794;  d,  there  Nov.  20,  1880;  pupil  of 
Guerin;  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  1817;  first-class  me<lal.  Paris 
Exposition,  1855;  officer  Legion  of  Honor  1846;  member  of 
the  Institute  1849.  lie  was  the  master  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguislied  artists  of  the  present  French  school.  His  work 
lis  academic  in  style,  but  shows  realistic  tendencies.  His 
Maqdahn  is  in  the  Churcli  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris. 

W.  A.  C. 

Cosiiizaiiee  [M.  Eng.  coiiinance^O.  Fr.  conissance -.WaX. 
■coixifcenza  <  Lat.  *ciit/iiOf>cenh'a.  deriv.  of  cngiws'cere,  know] ; 
in  general,  knowledge  or  notice.  Specifically :  (a)  In  law,  au- 
thoritative notice  or  recognition,  as  of  a  fact:  jurisdiction 
over  or  legal  power  to  def ermine  a  particular  cause  or  suit ; 
a,lso  an  acknowledgment  or  sulimission,  as  in  pleading,  (li) 
Badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or  ilependent  to  indicate  the  party 
•or  person  to  which  he  belongs ;  also,  in  heraldry,  cognizance 
is  a  crest,  coat-of-arms,  or  similar  badge  of  distinction. 

Revised  by  P,  Sturges  Allen, 

Cogno'liieii :  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  surname  ;  the  last 
of  the  three  names  usually  borne  by  ancient  Romans  of  good 
family,  Cicero,  for  example,  was  the  cognonifn  of  the  great 
orator,  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero.  If  served  to  designate  the 
family  (fninilin)  to  which  he  belonged,  as  the  other  two 
7iames — viz..  the  pnenomen  and  the  iiomen — served  respec- 
tively to  denote  the  individual  and  the  class  {gens)  to  which 
his  fiimily  belonged. 

Cog:no'vit  Acti(>'nem  [Lat.,  he  has  recognized  the  action]: 
in  common  law  pleading,  a  confession  of  a  defendant  sub- 
rscribcd  by  him  or  his  atttorney,  giving  authority  to  a  plain- 
tiff to  enter  up  judgment  against  him.  It  is  executed  after 
-an  action  has  been  commenced,  ami  is  supposed  to  be  given 
in  court.  In  Great  Britain  the  subject  is  regulated  by 
statutes  jirotecting  the  interests  of  the  defendant,  and  in 
some  of  the  V.  S.  there  has  been  provided  by  statute  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  a  eognovit.  in  which,  upon  written 
offer  by  the  defendant  and  acceptance  by  the  plaintiff  in  a 
prescribed  manner,  judgment  may  be  entered  accordingly. 
It  is  distinguished  from  a  Warrant  (VTarriint  of  Attorney) 
{(/.  !'.).  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Cogre'dients  [from  Lat.  co-,  together  -i-  -gre'diens,  form 
in  compp.  for  gra'diens,  proceeding,  ptc.  of  gradi:  things 
meeting  together  or  agreeing.  In  mathematics,  two  sets  of 
facients  or  variables,  each  set  containing  the  same  number, 
lire  said  to  be  cogredient  if  on  replacing  the  variables  of  the 
first  set  by  certain  linear  functions  of  themselves  those  of 
the  second  set  become  also  reiilaced  liy  the  same  linear  func- 
tions of  themselves, 

Cogswell,  Jonathan,  D.I).:  a  Calvinistic  divine;  b.  in 
Rowley,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1782  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806 ; 
was  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  1807-09;  studied  theologv 
at  Andover  1809;  jiastor  at  Saco,  Me,,  1810-28,  and  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  ]829-;{4;  Professor  of  Ecclesia-stical  History 
in  the  Theological  Institution  at  East  Windsor,  Conn. 
•(18:i4— 44),  and  lived  without  charge  afterward.  He  jiulilished 
Thr  Hi'hn-ic  Tlimcntci/  {\i<ifi):'  CalrariJ  and  iVyiri/ (1852)  ; 
-and  other  works,     1),  at  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.,  Aug.  1,  1864. 

CogSWi'll,  Joseph  Green.  LL.  D.  :  scientist  and  libra- 
rian; b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1786;  gradmited  at 
Harvard  in  1806:  visited  the  Ea.st  Indies:  after  his  return 
studied  law,  and  became  a  tutor  in  Harvard  in  1814.  He 
afterward  studied  in  Europe,  and  became  a  librarian  and 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Harvard  (1820-23).  With  the 
historian  Kancroft  he  founded  the  celebrated  Rounil  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was  superinlendent  of 
the  Astor  Library  1848-60,  where  his  bihliograpliical  work 
was  of  prime  importance  in  library  organization  in  the 
U.S.  lie  contributed  much  excellent  maiti'r  to  periodical 
literature,  and  enriched  the  botanical  and  mineralogical 
collections  at  Harvard  University  with  thousands  of  Eu- 
ropean specimens.     D.  at  Cambridge,  Miiss.,  Nov,  26,  1871. 

Cogswell.  JIasom  Fitch.  M.I).;  b.  at  Canterbury,  Conn., 
in  I7(')l  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1780;  became  an  emiiu'ut 
surgeon  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  a.sylums  at  Hartford  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the 
insane.     I),  in  Dec,  1830. 

('(•gswpll,  William,  D,  D,  :  a  Congregational  divine:  b. 
in  Atkinson,  X,  II.,  June  5,  1787:  cradualed  at    Dartmouth 


in  1811 ;  became  general  agent  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  in  1829;  Professor  of  History  at  Dartmouth 
(1841);  Professor  of  Theology  and  president  of  Gilmanton 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Hampshire  (1844) ;  was  the 
author  of  works  on  theologv,  etc,  I),  in  Gilmanton,  N,  H., 
Apr.  18,  1850. 

Cohesion  [from  Lat.  cohiere're,  cohere;  co-,  together -t- 
/wce're.  stick] :  in  natural  philosophy,  the  force  by  which 
the  particles  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  kept  attaclied  to 
each  other,  and  with  which  they  resist  separation.  Adhe- 
sion denotes  the  attractive  force  existing  between  two  dif- 
ferent bodies  brought  into  contact,  as  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
plate  of  glass :  or  between  two  bodies  of  the  .same  matter, 
as  two  lumps  of  lead  when  their  smooth  surfaces  have 
been  pressed  together. 

Colin,  Ferdinand  Julius;  German  botanist;  b,  in  Bres- 
lau.  Jan,  24,  1828 :  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  LTniversity  of 
Breslau,  Has  made  many  investigations,  especially  relating 
to  the  structure  and  life-history  of  the  fungi.  Of  his  numer- 
ous published  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned ;  Ueber 
Bactericn  (1872) ;  Kn/ptogamen-Ftora  von  Schlesien  (1877- 
89):  Die  Pfiame  (1882),  Charles  E,  Bessey, 

Colioes,  kii-hoz' :  a  city  and  railroad  center  of  Albany 
CO,,  N,  y,  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref. 
5-J);  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Hudson  river;  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals,  9  miles  N.  of  .\lbany.  It  has  3  ax-factories,  several 
cotton-mills  (one  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world), 
40  knitting-mills,  2  spring  knitting-needle  factories,  a  pipe 
manufactory,  a  rolling-mill,  and  electric  street  railways  con- 
necting it  with  suburban  towns,  and  a  horse-railroad  con- 
necting with  the  city  of  Troy,  3  miles  S.  Tlie  city  receives 
its  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  from  the  Jlohawk  river. 
The  Cohoes  Falls  are  in  the  city  limits.  Pop.  (ISSO)  19.416 ; 
(1890)  22,.509.  '     Editor  of  '•  Dispatch." 

Co'liort  [from  Lat.  coJiors.  -ortis.  inclosure,  one-tenth  of 
a  legion :  co-,  together  -t-  hortiiii,  inclo.sure] :  in  the  armies 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  tenth  pait  of  a  legion,  and  con- 
sisted usually  of  600  men.  The  praetorian  cohort  was  a 
body  of  picked  troo[)S  who  attended  the  commander  of  the 
army,  and  at  a  later  period  formed  the  guard  of  the  em- 
peror. 

The  term  "cohort"  is  applied  by  some  botanists  to  groups 
or  assemblages  of  natural  orders. 

Colmbatore:  a  district  of  British  India;  presidency  of 
Madras :  bounded  N.  by  Jlysore,  E.  by  the  river  Cauveri, 
which  separates  it  from  the  district  of  Salem.  S.  by  the 
states  of  Madura  and  Travancore,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 
Cochin,  the  district  of  Jlalabar,  and  the  Nilgherri  Hills. 
It  is  a  flat,  open  country  about  900  feet  above  tlie  level  of 
the  sea,  surrouixled  N.,  W.,  and  S.  by  mountains  rising 
9,000  feet,  but  opening  eastward  into  the  plains  of  the  Car- 
natic.  The  ]irincipal  rivers  are  the  Cauveri.  Bhiiwani, 
Noyel.  and  Amarawati.  from  which  numerous  canals  have 
been  cut  in  all  directions  for  the  purpose  of  artiflcial  irriga- 
tion. Of  the  total  area  (7,842  sq.  miles),  3.877-i  sq.  miles,  or 
3,488,000  acres,  are  reported  as  being  under  cultivation. 
Excellent  cotton  and  toliacco  and  good  crops  of  grain,  oil- 
seeds, and  fruit  are  raised.  Extensive  teak-forests  are 
found.  Pop.  1,657.690.  nearly  all  Hindus.  The  district  of 
Coimbatore  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  179!),  when  the 
war  closed,  after  the  death  of  Tippu,  Capital,  Coimbatore. 
Pop.  (1891)  46,383. 

Coimbra,  ko-eem'bra'a  (anc,  Comemhricd) :  a  city  of  Por- 
tugal: capital  of  the  province  of  Beira;  on  the  river  Mon- 
dego;  115  miles  N,  N.  E.  of  Lisbon  (see  map  of  Spain,  etc., 
ref.  15-A).  It  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  seen  from  a 
distance  lias  an  imposing  aspect,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  the  houses  mean.  Coimbra  derives  its  importance  from 
its  university,  the  only  one  in  Portugal.  It  was  founded  in 
1291.  but  at  Lisbon,  and  not  finally  established  at  Coimbra 
until  1527.  It  has  a  library  of  84.000  volumes,  and  in  1892 
had  1,166  students  ami  74  professors.  It  also  has  a  military 
college,  a  royal  college  of  arts,  and  a  botanic  garden.  There 
are  several  fine  churches:  al.so  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woolen  fabrics,  pottery,  articles  of  horn.  etc.  ( 'oimbra  was 
founiled  by  the  Goths,  and  afterward  occupied  by  the  Jloors, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  in  1064. 
It  became  the  capit.al  of  Portugal  in  1139  and  continued  so 
until  1422.     Pop.  (1890)  17.329. 

CoimUrn:  a  Brazilian  fort  and  settlement;  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  at  lat.  19'  55'  S.     The  river  is 
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lieiv  niiriMwid  by  two  opposing  hills,  and  the  point  has  long 
iici'n  ivjianlcd  as  tlie  Key  to  tlie  navipition  of  the  upper 
I'aniguay.  'J'lie  fort  was  fouiideil  in  1775,  and,  as  the  iiavi- 
satioii  of  tho  lower  I'arafrnay  was  closed  to  the  I'orlii'^ui'so, 
heavy  cannon  were  hroiijjlit  up  the  Amazon,  Madeini,  and 
<;uapure,  tlience  drafi^ed  overland  to  the  Parajtuay,  and 
Hnali'd  down  to  Coinilira.  The  Spaniards  attacked  the  fort 
in  IKOl,  hut  were  repulsed;  in  Dec,  1^!G4,  it  was  taken  by 
the  I'araguayans.  About  a  mile  above  C'oimbra  there  is  a 
renuirkable  and  very  large  cavern,  the  (iruta  do  Inferno. 

lIiiRisERT  11.  Smith. 

Coin.  k»-een' :  a  town  of  Spain;  province  of  JIalaga; 
aliout  "iS  miles  W.  of  JIalaga  (see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  20-E). 
It  has  an  episcopal  palace  and  several  convents;  also  fine 
jiublie  walks  and  gardens  in  the  environs.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics,  paper,  and  soaj).  Pop. 
1887)  'J,825. 

Coinage :  1.  The  art,  act,  or  practice  of  stamping  metal- 
lic money.  2.  Coin,  coined  money;  a  piece  of  metal  of  a 
<-ertain  weight  and  fiueuess  issued  lus  a  measure  of  value 
and  instrument  of  exchange  by  the  government  and  bear- 
ing its  authorized  stamp.  See  Mint,  Money,  Numismatics, 
and  Wkioiits  and  Measures. 

^  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  coining,  traffic  consisted 

of  barter.     Among  pastoral  people  values  were  estimated  in 

'  the  produce  of  the  land.  This  practice  gave  way  to  the  use 
of  dilTcrent  kinds  of  metals,  definite  (piantities  of  which 
by  weight  passed  as  measures  of  value  of  commodities,  such 
-i~  oxen  and  sheep.  Hence  the  names  early  given  to  money; 
r.  g.  the  \jidin  pecKiiin.irom  pecus;  the  English  "fee,"  from 
I  lie  same  root  as  the  (ternuin  I'lV/i  ;  and  the  Indian  rupee, 
from  the  Sanskrit  riipn.  all  meaning  "cattle."  So,  too, with 
the  shekel  of  the  Book  of  Job.  there  called  kesitah,  and  ren- 
dered by  the  interpret  el's  as  "lamb." 

The  art  of  coining  was  practiced  in  Lydia  in  the  time  of 
Oyges  and  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  reign  of  Phidon  of 
Argos.  but  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  fiuestion  as 
to  priority  of  invention  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  ancient 
lireeks.  The  system  of  weights  used  in  both  coinages  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Assyrio-Babylonic  origin,  and  to  have 
lieen  transmitted  to  the  shores  of  the  ^•Egean  Sea  by  the 
early  Phcenician  tradei-s   by   sea   and    land.     The  scale  of 

'  ancient  (toinage  weights  is  believed  to  have  been  further 
transmitted  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  and  thus  to  have  been  the  derivation  of  later  sys- 
tems of  weights. 

Tlie  coinage  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  derived  from 
the  Romans,  the  same  as  that  of  Ciiarlemagne  in  France. 
The  mejisure  of  value  throughout  Western  Kiirope  was  the 
Koman  pound  weight  of  silver  bullion,  and  known  in 
Knglaiid  as  the  Troy  pound  of  12  oz.  This  was  origi- 
nally divideil  into  2-10  coins  called  pence  (denarii).  12  of 
which  were  called  a  sliilling  (■■io/iilKx).  The  soliili,  or  20 
shillings,  therefore,  actually  weighed  a  jiound  of  silver  bull- 
inn.  Down  to  the  time  of  George  IV.  luimerons  alterations 
of  the  coinage  took  idace  in  England :  so  that  the  pound  of 
silver  in  coin  came  to  hi',  iiiucli  less  than  a  pound  of  metal 
in  bullion,  until  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  pound  weight 
was  coined  into  744  pence,  or  (i2  shillings,  representing 
the  nominal  value  of  ,€:!  2.<.  In  Scotland  the  depreciation 
"f  the  coinage  proceeded  to  much  greater  lengths,  and 
-till  further  in  France  and  Italy.  The  French  lirre  has 
dwindled  to  a  frniir.  the  basis  of  the  modem  metrical  sys- 
tem (if  coinage,  and  the  original  solidua  to  a  w«. 

(xold  coinage  was  first  successfully  introduced  into  Eng- 
land liy  Edward  HI.,  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
<'harles  II.  that  tlie  fiuantity  of  gold  coin  was  sullicicnt 
to  prevent  its  disappearance  from  circulation.  Then  gold 
Ironi  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa  was  coined  into  pounds 
-terling  or  guineas  intended  to  be  of  the  value  of  20.'<.  in 
>ilver.  Disagreement  between  mint  rating  and  market 
value  of  gold  and  silver  and  debasement  of  the  silver  coin- 
age caused  guineas  to  rise  in  value  and  to  disappear  from 
circulation.  Though  partially  rectified  by  the  recoinage  of 
111117,  it  was  not  till  1717  that  the  value  of  the  guinea  was 
-it tied  at  21.S.,  or  4r/.  above  the  parity  as  determined  by 
Xewton,  when  gold  was  fixed  at  the  mint  price  of  t'S  17.1. 
lOlrf.  per  Troy  ounce.  Gold  and  silver  were  then  declared 
to  be  iinlimite<l  legal  tender.  But.  as  the  true  value  of  the 
guinea  wa_s  overrated  by  Ad.  and  silver  underrated  by  the 
-ame  amount,  debts  were  preferably  jiaid  in  gold,  while 
silver  coins  were  exported.  Thus  gold  became  the  recog- 
nized measure  of  value  in  Great  Britain,  though  exchanges 


were  still  in  terms  of  silver,  and  for  an  exactly  opposite 
reason  silver  became  the  recognized  measure  of  value  in 
France.  At  the  great  recoinage  of  1816  this  custom  passed 
into  law.  Gold  was  then  declared  to  be  the  only  legal 
measure  of  value  and  legal  teiuler  to  an  unlimited  amount, 
and  thesovereign(t'l)was  struck  to  represent  the  value  at  that 
time  of  20«.  in  silver.  Sixty-six  shillings,  22  carats  or  f4  fine, 
are  coined  to  a  pound  Troy  weight.  GU  pence  to  an  ounce, 
giving  a  value-ratio  between  gold  and  silver  of  1  :  14| 
(I4'28),  In  tlie  French  Revolution,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  basis 
was  established  for  a  reform  in  the  <-uiTency :  the /ranc,  a 
silver  piece  of  5  grammes,  •f'^  line,  being  made  the  unit. 
Gold  and  silver  were  both  to  be  coined  freely  at  a  ratio  of 
ISA  to  1.  Many  other  countries  conformed  to  the  example 
set  by  France.    See  Latin  Union. 

The  coinage  of  American  colonies  was  based  on  that  of 
England,  but  became  much  deju'ecialed  about  the  time  of 
the  Kevolution.  In  the  reform  cif  17!t2  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar  was  taken  as  a  model.  The  law  of  17112  ]irovided  for 
the  coinage  of  eayles  of  the  value  of  tell  dollars,  to  contain 
247i  grains  of  |iure  gold  :  half  and  (piarter  eagles  of  corre- 
sponding weights  ;  dollars,  to  contain  ::i71|  grains  of  pure 
Sliver,  with  halves,  (quarters,  dimes,  and  half-dimes  of  corre- 
sponding weights,  and  cents  and  half-cents  of  copper.  The 
law  of  1834  reduced  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  eagle  to  232 
grains  of  pure  metal,  or  258  grains  actual  weight,  including 
alloy,  and  other  gold  coins  were  reduced  ]iro|iorlioiially. 
The  law  of  1837  slightly  changed  the  proportion  of  alloy  in 
the  silver  coins,  reducing  the  gross  weight  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar from  416  grains  to  412i,  but  leaving  the  amount  of 
pure  metal  unchanged.  The  law  of  184!)  authorized  the 
coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  of  double  eagles.  The  law  of 
18.51  authorized  the  coinage  of  silver  three-cent  pieces.  The 
law  of  1852  rediK-ed  the  weight  of  fractional  silver  coins  to 
11)2  grains  for  the  half-dollar,  and  corresjionding  amounts 
for  smaller  pieces.  It  also  provided  for  a  three-dollar  gold- 
piece.  In  1857  the  coinage  of  half-cents  was  wholly  discon- 
tinued, and  a  nickel  cent  substituted  for  that  of  copper. 
In  1864  the  bronze  cent  was  substituted  for  nickel,  and  two- 
cent  |iieces  of  the  .sstme  metal  were  authorized.  In  1865  the 
coinage  of  the  nickel  three-cent  was  instituted,  and  in  1866 
the  nickel  five-cent.  The  act  of  1873  discontinued  the  sil- 
ver half-dime  and  three-cent  coinage,  which  had  prac- 
tically ceased  long  before.  The  act  of  1873  discontinued  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  (sec  Silver  Coinage  forjhis  and 
for  the  acts  of  1878  and  1800);  it  established  a  trade  dollar 
of  420  grains  for  use  in  eastern  trade,  whose  coinage  was  lim- 
ited in  1876  and  abolished  in  1887.  The  coinage  of  the 
three-dollar  and  one-dollar  gold-pieces  and  three-cent  nickel- 
piece  was  abolished  in  IHIIO. 

Relatire  Value  of  (iiild  and  Silver  in  Coinage. — Without 
reference  to  ancient  periods,  from  about  1687  accurate  data 
are  at  hand  as  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
annual  ratio  from  1687  to  1800  did  not  vary  materially  from 
1  of  gold  to  15  and  a  fraction  of  silver,  reaching  1  to  14'14 
in  1760  and  1  to  15-74  in  171111.  From  18tX)  to  1872  the  ratio 
kept  with  even  more  uniforinitv  between  1  to  16'25  (in  1813) 
and  1  to  15-19  (ill  18511).  Between  the  (leriod  of  1687  and 
1872  the  relative  value  of  gipld  ami  silver  was  thus  prac- 
tically maintaine<l  at  1  to  15  and  a  fraction.  The  average 
price  of  silver  in  1873  was  5(1^  pence,  and  its  vahu'-ratio  to 
gold  1.54  to  1.  notwithstanding  dilTerences  in  coinage  ratios, 
as  in  the  U.  S.  and  India.  The  difference  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  precious  metals  has  gradually  widened  since 
1873,  until  at  present  it  is  about  1  to  24.  the  decline 
to  38  pence  reiiresenting  a  fall  of  36  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years  against  2  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  period  of  forty 
years. 

The  closing  of  the  mints  of  the  world  to  the  coinage  of 
silver  has  had  a  material  influence  in  altering  the  stable 
ratio  which  existed  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Germany 
adopted  in  1873  the  gold  standard.  The  silver  coins  were 
called  in  and  new  gold  and  silver  coins  issued,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  limited  tender.  A  large  stock  of  silver  coins 
was  melted  into  bullion  and  put  on  the  market.  In  the 
same  year  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  gold 
standard.  Holland,  which  had  been  on  a  silver  basis  from 
1847,  nominally  adopted  in  1875  the  double  standard  at  the 
anomalous  ratio  of  1  to  1.5f,  but  in  fact  prohibiting  the 
coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver.  The  states  of  the  Latin 
Union  (i.e.  France.  Switzerland.  Italy.  Belgium,  and  Greece) 
in  1874  limited,  and  afterward  siispcnde(i,  the  coinage  of 
full  legal-tender  silver.     By  the  law  i>f  Sept.  U,  1876,  Kussia 
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suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  except  such  as  was  necessary 
for  trade  with  China.  In  Austria-Hungary  gold  only  has 
been  coined  for  individuals  since  1879,  except  trade  silver 
coins  called  levant-thalers.  The  only  mints  open  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  for  individuals  at  this  time  are  those  of 
Mexico  and  Japan. 

3Iil!esimal  Fineness.— The  purpose  of  alloying  gold  and 
silver  with  a  base  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  coins  is  no 
longer,  as  in  earlier  periods,  to  debase  the  coins,  but  to  in- 
crease their  durability. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportion  of  alloy 
best  suited  to  resist  wear,  experiments  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time — notably  in  England  in  1798,  and  afterward  at 
the  Roval  Mint  in  Lo"ndon.  The  composition  of  900  parts 
of  pure  metal  and  100  parts  of  copper,  first  prescribed  in 
France  in  the  coinage  law  of  179-5,  being  in  consonance  with 
the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  has  proved  the  most  durable, 
and  in  all  respects  the  most  desirable — at  least,  for  gold 
coins. 

Among  nations  whose  coinage  is  important.  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one  whose  gold  coins  do  not  now 
conform  to  the  millesimal  standard  of  900  parts  of  pure 
metal  to  100  parts  of  copper:  the  British  proportion  being 
^  instead  of  t%.  In  the  composition  of  full  legal-tender  sil- 
ver coins  there  is  even  greater  uniformity  than  in  gold  coins. 
The  standard  of  900  parts  of  pure  silver  and  100  parts  of 
copper  is  almost  universal.  Tlie  more  noteworthy  excep- 
tions are  the  two  great  silver-coining  countries  of  India  and 
Mexico.  India  has  the  same  standard  for  silver  as  for  gold 
coins — \-iz.,  \i  of  pure  metal  to  -jV  of  cojiper.  Mexico  em- 
ploys the  anomalous  standard  of  902'7.  Holland  has  a  stand- 
ard of  945  parts  of  pure  silver  to  55  of  copper. 

There  is  more  diversity  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
limited-tender  silver  coins.  The  majority  of  countrie-s  em- 
ploy either  the  standard  of  the  U.  S. — namely,  900  parts  of 


pure  silver  to  100  parts  of  copper — or  the  standard  of  the 
Latin  Union,  8<J5  of  jjure  sUver  to  165  of  copper.  In  some 
countries  a  difference  between  legal-tender  silver  coins  and 
silver  coins  of  limited  tender  is  made  by  adoption  for  the 
latter  of  a  lower  degree  of  fineness,  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  subsidiary  coins  of  the  U.  S.,  of  less  proportional  weight, 
but  of  the  same  fineness  as  compared  with  standard  coins. 
See  Latix  Uxiox. 

The  following  countries  have  the  same  system  of  coins  as 
the  Latin  Union,  although  tlie  South  American  states,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  have  the  silver 
standard — viz.,  Argentine  Kepublic,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria.  Cen- 
tral American  states,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Roumania, 
Servia.  Spain,  and  'S^enezuela. 

Free  and  Cfrafuifoiis  Coinage  :  Seigniorage. — Free  coin- 
age exists  where  any  man  can  take  bullion  to  the  mint  and 
have  it  made  into  coin,  either  gratuitously  or  with  a  deduc- 
tion not  to  exceed  the  actual  expenses  of  coinage.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  have  free  coinage  of  gold;  but 
in  Great  Britain  it  is  gratuitous,  while  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  not. 
Any  deduction  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  coinage  is 
known  as  seigniorage.  The  objects  of  seigniorage  are  many 
— sometimes  to  debase  the  coin  for  the  sake  of  the  fiscal 
exigencies  of  the  government;  sometimes  to  secure  money 
like  the  fractional  coins  which  shall  be  secure  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  melted  down  for  exports  or  for  use  in  the  arts. 
In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  government  makes  an  apparent 
profit  on  the  issue  of  all  such  coins;  but,  if  this  is  carried 
far,  especially  in  the  "  legal-tender "  coins  wliich  anyone 
must  receive  in  payment  of  all  debts,  it  is  subject  to  great 
datiger. 

Value  of  Foreign  Coins. — An  authorized  statement  on 
this  subject  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  statement  for  Oct.,  1892,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


VALUES   OF   FOREIGN  COISS,   OCT.    1, 


Argentine  Republic. . 
Austria-Hungarj- . .   . 


6ele:ium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  possessions.  N.  A. 

(except  Newfoundland}. . 
Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica 

(ruatemala 

Hondura-s 

Nicara^a 

Salvador J 

ChiU 


China 

Colombia. 

Cul)a 

Denmark . 
Ecuador . . 

Egypt.... 


Finland 

France 

German  empire  . 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Hnyti 

India 

Iialv 


Japan  .. 

Liberia  . 
Mexico  . 


Netherlands Gold  and  silver. . 

Newfoundland Gold 


Gold  and  silver. 
Gold 


Gold  and  silver. 

Silver 

Gold 


Gold. 


Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 


Silver . 


Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Silver 


Gold. 


Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold  and  silver ' 

Gold 

Silver 


Norway. 

Peru 

Portugal. 
Russia — 


Gold  . . 
Silver . 
Gold.. 
Silver. 


Spain Gold  and  silver. 

Sweden Gold 

Switzerland |  Gold  and  silver. 

Tripoli Silver 

Turkey Gold 

Venezuela I  Silver 


Monetary  unit. 


Peso  . . . 
Crown.. 


Franc 

Boliviano 
Milreis 


Dollar. . 


Peso  . 
Peso . 


( Shanghai 

Tael.  <  naikwan  (cus- 

(     toms) 

Peso 

Peso 

Crown 

Sucre  


Pound  (100  piasters). , 


Mark 

Franc 

Mark 

Pound  sterling. 

Drachma 

Gourde 

Rupee 

Lira 

^<'°-  1  Silver... 

Dollar 

Dollar 


Florin.. 
Dollar. . 
Crown  . 

Sol 

Milreis . 
Rouble 


Peseta  

Crown 

Franc 

Mahbuh  of  20  piasters. 

Piaster 

Bolivar 


Value  in  terms  of 
U.  S.  ^Id  dollar. 


$0  96, 

20, 

19. 
72, 
54, 

1  00 


91,  2 

1  06,  8 

1  18.  9 
72,  % 

92.  6 
26,  8 
72.  3 

4  94.  3 

19.  3 
19,  3 
•Xi,  8 
4  86,  6f 
19.  3 
96.  5 
34,  3 
19.  3 
9'J.  7 

77.  9 
1  00 

78,  5 

40.  2 
1  01.  4 

26.  8 

72,  3 
1  08 

57,  8 

19,  3 

20,  8 
19.  3 
6.5,  2 
04.  4 
14,  5 


Gold:  Argentine ($4  82,  4)  and  i  Argentine.    Silver:  peso 

and  divisions. 
Former    system— gold  :    4   florins    (SI  92.  9),   8    florins 

($3  85,  8),    ducat   (S2  28,  7).    and    4    ducats    (S9  \a,  8l. 

Silver :   1  and  2   florins.     Present   system— gold  :    20 

crowns  <&4  05.  2)  and  10  crowns  (S2  02,  6). 
Gold  :  10  and  20  francs.    Silver  :  5  francs. 
Silver  :  Boliviano  and  divisions. 
Gold  :  5,  10,  and  20  milreis.    Silver :  i,  1,  and  2  milreis. 


Silver :  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:  escudo  ($1  82.  4i,  doubloon  (^  56,  1),  and  condor 
(S9  12.  3).    Silver  :  peso  and  divisions. 

The  tael,  however,  is  not  a  coin,  but  a  money  of  account, 
being  simply  one  Chinese  ounce  of  fine  silver  (sycee), 
equal  to  1^  6z.  avoir. 

Gold:  Condon  $9  64.  7)  and  double  condor.    Silver:  peso. 

Gold  :  doubloon  iS.'i  01.  7).    Silver  :  peso. 

(iold  :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold :  condor  i  S9  64,  7)  and  double  condor.  Silver : 
Sucre  and  divisions. 

Gold  :  pound  i  IHO  pi.isters),  50  piasters.  20  piasters.  10  pias- 
ters, and  5  piasters.    Silver  :  1.2.  5.  10.  and  20  piasters. 

Gold  :  20  marks  iS3  .'<5.  9i.  10  marks  ($1  93 1. 

Gold  :  5,  10,  20.  .W.  and  UIO  francs.    SUver :  5  francs. 

Gold  :  5,  10.  and  20  marks. 

Gold  :  sovereign  (pound  sterlingt  and  4  sovereign. 

Gold:  5, 10. 20. 60,  and  100  drachmas.    Silver:  5  drachmas. 

Silver :  gourde. 

Gold:  mohur(S7  10.5).    Silver:  rupee  and  divisions. 

Gold  :  5.  10.  20.  50.  ami  100  liras.    Silver  :  5  liras. 

Gold  :  1.2.  5,  10.  and  20  yen. 

Silver:  yen. 

Gold  :  dollar  (SO  98.  3),  2J,  5,  10,  and  20  dollars.  Silver : 
dollar  (or  peso)  and  divisions. 

Gold:  10  florins.    Silver:  j.  1,  and  21  florins. 

Gold  :  2  dollars  (82  02,  7). 

Gold  :  10  nntl  20  crowns. 

Silver  :  sol  and  divisions. 

Gold  :  1.  2.  .5.  and  10  milreis. 

Gold:  imiwrial  (S7  71,  8),  and  1  imperial  +lS3  86).  Sil- 
ver: i,  j.  and  1  rouble. 

Gold:  25  pesetas.    Silver:  5  pesetas. 

Gold  :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold  :  5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  francs.    Silver  :  5  francs. 


Gold 
Gold 


25.  50, 100.  2.'>0,  and  .500  piasters. 

5,  10,  20.  50,  and  U)0  bolivars.    Silver  :  5  bolivars. 


•  Gold  the  nominal  standard  ;  silver  practically  the  standard. 


t  Coined  since  Jan.  1,  1880.    Old  half -imperial  =  83  98,  6. 
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In  estimating  the  value  of  foreign  coins  the  same  practice 
has  been  followed  as  heretofore.  The  value  of  the  monetary 
unit  of  countries  having  a  gold  or  double  standard  was  as- 
certained by  comparing  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  such 
unit  with  the  pure  gold  in  the  l'.  S.  dollar,  and  the  silver 
coins  of  such  countries  were  given  the  same  valuation  as  the 
corres|joTiding  gold  coins  with  which  they  are  interchange- 
alile  by  law. 

In  countries  having  a  silver  standard,  the  values  of  the 
-ilver  coins  were  fixed  at  the  commercial  value  of  the  pure 
silver  contained  in  such  coins.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
many  of  the  countries  ])ut  down  a*  having  a  silver  standard, 
the  abolition  of  free  coinage  of  silver  makes  this  statement 
practically  untrue. 

The  world's  coinage  for  the  years  1889  and  1890  was  esti- 
mated bv  the  bureau  of  the  U."  S.  mint  to  be  as  follows : 


COC.NTRIES. 


Australasia 

Austria-Hungary*  . 

t'ritish  Africa 

I  ami'ia 

I  Mchin-China 

c^-iloinbia 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Eritrea  (Italian  col- 
ony)   

France  

FriMuh  colonies 

I  HTinany 

<  ir<'al  Britain 

I  i  real  Comoro 

Hayti 

llongkong 

Indiat 

Italy 

Japan 

Mi-xico 

N.therlands 

Norway 

I'L-rii 

Portugal 

Russia  t 

Siam 

Spain 

Straits  Settlements. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  

Uuited  States  » 


1889. 


S39.3a5,.5a9 

8.294,987,     84,528,259 


16,585 

1,302,581 

21(1,131! 

2.W.010 

27,1107 


3,373,215 


48,166,245 
86,502,536 


177,079 
10,827,602 


110,328] 


1,77.5.010 
319.907 
823,943 


96.120 
18,855,097 


3,378,631 


1,080,040 
386,000 


21,413,931 


1,100,000 
37,937,814 

I10,20K 

9,.")lti,:iw 

25,2<.I4,726 

132,660 

53,800 

2,&12,531 

680,400 

1,153,651 

1,448,626 

4,716,029 

300,000 

142,2.13 

217,125 


S25,702.6(X) 
2,818,750 


,3,SJ7,118 

28,951 
38,000 


547,931  , 


3,976,310 

"23.S)5,.5i2 
37,375,479 


667,814 


85,496,683 


Totals 8168,901,519  $138,444,595  $149,009,772|  $149,405,099 


2(13,3301 

l.r.ll,(«) 

2(M,«59 


407,160 
21,726,239 


9,049,569 

"  ■  m.'m 

482.500 

44,840 

20,467,182 


6,436 

'8,332,2.32 

1,978 

300,000 

4.30,000 

57,931 ,323 

1,091 

7.2',l(l.(;i5 

24,081,192 

198,990 

120,000 

2,842,.530 

540,000 

1,614,422 


1,479,152 

'  2.5is',867 
279,850 

39,202,968 


*  Silver  tlorin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0  482. 

+  Rupee  calculated  at  coining  rate,  SO  4737.        *  Fiscal  year. 

t  Silver  rouble  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0  7"'C 


718. 


The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  of  the  U.  S.  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1891,  was  as  follows : 


DENOMINATION. 

Plvco. 

Value, 

Gold. 
Double  eagles 

1.103,144 

117,010 

181,689 

12,311 

S22  062  a^iO  no 

Eagles 

Half  eagles 

908  445  00 

.30.777  50 

Total  gold 

1,414,154 

S24.172,202  .50 

saver. 

Dollars 

•36,382.802 

S36.23S,80S  00 

Subsidiary* : 
Ilnlfdollars 

185,275 

780,475 

17,614,621 

S82.f)87  50 

1.761.4G2  10 

Total  subsidiary 

18„580,371 

Co  non  oia  jtr, 

Total  silver 

54,793,173 

$.38,272,020  35 

Minor. 

Five  cent.s 

One  cent 

1S,8.'W,275 
50,002,275 

8066,913  75 
500,022  75 

Total  minor 

6S,!M0,550 

$1,166,936  50 

Total  coiici  -'                

119,547,877 

$68,611,169  35 

Of  this  total,  $18,43:5,733  was  coined  at  Philadelphia,  iJ31,- 
022,L'0'J  at  San  Francisco,  |4,384,241  at  Carson,  ami  $9,870,- 
913  at  New  Orleans, 

Compare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Mint, 
_>ublisheil  with  Finance  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
"reasury.  Revised  by  Aktulr  T.  IIauley. 
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Coinage  of  Silver  (Free,  and  Restricted):  See  Silver 
Coinage. 

Coir:  the  fiber  of  the  cocoanut  and  other  palms.  It  is  a 
valuable  material  for  ropes,  mats,  etc.  Coir  is  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  cables,  on  account  of  its  lightiies.s,  elastic- 
ity, and  strength.  Coir  is  produced  from  the  fiber  of  vari- 
ous trees,  esi)eeially  the  Gomiti  I'alm  {(j.  v.).  It  is  largely 
produced  in  the  Malay  islands. 

Cojedes,  ko-ha  (his  :  a  former  state  of  Venezuela,  now  in- 
cluded in  Zamora  ((j.  I'.). 

C«j II tepee' :  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  republic 
of  Salvador  anil  prnvince  of  Cuscatlan,  about  15  miles  K.  of 
the  capital  (see  ma])  of  Central  America,  rcf,  4-F),  From 
1S,54  to  18o8  it  served  as  the  seat  of  government,  San  .Sal- 
vador having  been  ruined  by  a  succession  of  earthipuikes. 
Pop,  less  than  5,000, 

Coke  [origin  obscure]:  the  residue  obtained  from  bitu- 
minous coal  by  distillation  or  by  heating  with  an  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  air.  Certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coal, 
when  healed  to  a  temperature  varying  .somewhat  with  their 
character,  swell,  become  pasty,  anil  throw  otf  bubbles  of  gas 
which  burn  with  a  liright  flame.  The  coals  thus  heated  lose 
all  traces  of  their  original  form,  a]ipearance,  and  structure, 
becoming  a  semi-fused  mass,  of  strong  luster,  ringing  when 
struck,  and  filled  with  cells  and  cavities.  The  coke  pro- 
duced in  gas  manufacture  is  a  by-prc^duct,  used  locally  for 
heating  and  steaming;  tliat  specially  manufactured  in  ovens 
is  employed  in  the  melting  of  ]iig  iron  in  ciijiolas,  in  the 
smelting  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  in  blast  furnaces.  The 
use  of  coke  in  the  manufacture  of  jiig  iron  was  first  success- 
fully acliieved  by  Darby  in  1735  at  Coalbrookdale,  Shrop- 
shin!.  England,  and  became  general  in  tliat  country  in  1750. 
In  thv  V.  S.  William  Finnstone  first  made  jiig  iron  success- 
fully with  coke  in  1835,  but  it  was  not  until  1837  that  coke 
was  used  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  Lona- 
coning  furnace  in  Maryland.  In  the  Connellsville  coke  re- 
gion in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  become  the  foremost  seat 
of  this  great  indnstry  in  the  U,  S..  the  first  (insuccessl'ul  at- 
tempt at  manufacture  was  madi!  by  Provance  McCormick 
and  James  Campbell  in  1841.  Regular  manufacture  in  that 
district  did  not  begin  until  I860.  Coking  was  formerly 
largely  carried  on  in  jiilcs  or  mounds,  a  method  analogous 
to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  charcoal,  but 
is  now  generally  done  in  ovens  or  kilns  of  brick  or  stone. 
The  standard  oven  in  England  and  in  the  V.  S.  is  the 
"beehive,"  generally  11  to  12  fe<'t  inside  diameter,  and  5  to 
6  feet  from  the  fioipr  to  the  crown  of  the  r(i(jf.  They  are 
charged  with  coal  from  an  opening  in  the  roof,  a  track  com- 
manding the  whole  bank  of  ovens.  They  are  discharged  by 
raking  from  an  orifice  or  door  on  the  side,  the  coke  being 
drawn  on  to  a  wharf  from  which  it  is  forced  into  railroad 
cars,  standing  on  a  depressed  tra<:k  along  the  wharf.  The 
coking  lasts  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  the  hot 
coke  lieing  quenched  with  water  when  withdrawn.  On  the 
Continent,  and  to  a  liTuited  extent  in  Kiigland  and  tlie  U.  S., 
other  forms  of  coke  ovens  are  used,  being  generally  massive 
chambers  of  fire-brick,  in  whose  sides  and  bottom  flues  are 
arranged,  in  which  the  waste  gases  arc  burnt,  thus  heating 
the  coal  more  rapidly.  The  coke  is  discharged  in  a  body 
by  a  machine  called  the  "  pusher,"  substantially  a  piston, 
power-driven.  These  ovens,  among  which  the  Simon-Carvc.s, 
Coppee,  Appolt,  Otto,  and  Bauer  are  the  widest  known,  po.s- 
sess  the  advantage  that  they  do  much  ipiicker  work,  afford 
a  greater  yield,  and  permit  of  the  manufacture  of  good 
coke  from  coal  whicli  could  not  be  usixl  in  the  "beehive" 
oven.  They  admit  also  of  the  recovery  of  the  by-jnoducts — 
the  tar  and  ammonia  in  the  gases  of  distillation.  In  Ger- 
many a  very  large  and  prosperous  industry  has  grown  up 
in  tlie  utilization  of  the  by-products,  some  conc<'rns  having 
contracted  for  the  delivery  of  the  coke,  free  of  cost,  from 
coal  furnished,  provided  they  arc  allowed  to  recover  and 
utilize  the  tar  and  ammonia.  The  latest  complete  statistics 
available,  by  Joseph  I).  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  cover  the  year 
1888.  In  that  year  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  30.059  coke  ovens, 
with  2.587  ovens  building.  There  was  produced  8,540,030 
net  tons  of  coke  from  12,945,350  net  tons  of  coal,  a  yield  of 
()6  per  cent.,  the  total  value  of  the  (uodnct  at  oven  being 
*I2, 145,963.  In  1S.H0  12,372  ovens  produced  from  5,237,741 
tons  of  coal  3,:i:t8,:!()0  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $6,631,267. 
The  princii)al  producer  is  Pennsvlvania,  which  made  in 
1888  6,545,779  tons  of  coke,  of  which  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict made  4,9.55,553  net  tons.  The  Connellsville  coal  basin 
is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  some  50  or  60 
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miles  from  Pittsliurg.  It  is  a  slender  prong,  seniirated 
from  the  Upper  Coal  Measures,  and  may  be  regardctl  as  ex- 
tending from  S.  of  Latrobe,  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
to  the  Virginia  line,  forming  a  basin  some  3  miles  wide  and 
50  miles  long,  almost  without  a  fault,  the  beds  yielding  from 
8  to  10  feet  of  workable  t-oal.  The  same  trough  that  con- 
tains the  Connellsville  coal  extends  northwesterly  from  La- 
trobe, but  the  Connellsville  region  is  regarded  as  extending 
no  farther  N.  than  the  pciint  indicated:  tlie  district  N.  of 
it  being  designated  as  the  Upper  Connellsvil'e,  or  "washed 
coal  "  district,  which  in  1888  produced  441,966  tons  of  coke. 
The  other  leading  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  with  tlieir  out- 
put in  1888,  are  as  follows:  Allegheny  Slountain,  335.689 
net  tons;  Clearfield  Center,  or  Snowshoe,  115,338  net  tons  : 
Broad  Top,  119.469  tons:  Pittsburg,  264,156  tons,  and 
Reynoldsville-Walston,  2.53,662  tons.  The  State  next  in  im- 
portance is  West  Virginia,  with  a  product  of  531,762  net 
tons,  from  the  older  New  River  and  Kanawha  and  the 
Upper  jMonongahela  or  Northern  districts,  and  from  the 
youngest  and  most  vigorous,  the  Pocahontas  Flat  Top,  which 
supjilics  the  furnaces  of  Virginia,  and  largely  those  of  Ten- 
nessee and  some  sections  of  Alabama.  Tennessee  produced 
in  1888  385.693  tons,  and  Alahania.  to  supply  the  heavy 
requirements  of  the  Biruiiiigliuui  iron  regiim,  made  .5()S.511 
tous  of  coke  in  1888.  In  tiie  Kucky  Mountains,  Southern 
Colorado  makes  nearly  all  the  coke  used  by  the  local  indus- 
try and  the  lead  and  copper  smelters.  In  the  last  few  years 
experiments  have  been  made  in  coking  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  coal  conveyed  to  that  point  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
order  to  smelt  the  cheap  and  rich  ores  of  Lake  Superior, 
using  the  pig  iron  maile  as  the  basis  of  iron  manufacture  to 
cover  the  requirements  of  the  growing  Northwest.  See  Jos. 
D.  Weeks's  Manufacture  of  Coke;  Report  Tenth  Census  and 
Annual  Reports,  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  in  the  Mineral  lie- 
sources  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  "C.  Kirchhokf. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward  :  juri.st ;  b.  at  Mileham,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, 1552 :  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Camliridge,  t'lif- 
ford's  Inn,  and  the  Inner  Temple;  rose  rapidly  in  his  pro- 
fession, becoming  solicitor-general  (1592),  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (1593),  attorney-general  (1.594),  cliief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas  (1606),  and  chief  justice  of  tlic 
king's  bench  and  privy  councilor  (1613).  During  the  early 
part  of  his  career  his  regard  for  royal  favor  betrayed  him 
into  a  certain  harshness  and  unfairness  toward  those  brought 
before  him  for  trial,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  South- 
ampton and  Esses  (1601)  and  in  that  of  Raleigh  (1603),  but 
after  his  appointment  to  the  common  pleas  his  attitude 
changed  to  that  of  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  rights  against 
royal  encroachments.  Tlie  attempt  of  the  king  to  give  to  the 
royal  proclannition  the  foi-ce  of  law  was  stoutly  ivsisted  by 
Coke,  who  won  over  the  other  jmlges  to  concurrence  in  tlie 
o]iinion  that  such  an  assumption  of  power  was  in  violation 
of  tlie  traditional  rights  of  Englishmen.  His  ap]>ointuient 
as  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  was  designed  to  bring 
him  to  a  more  compliant  spirit,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
made  way  for  the  proinotiim  of  liis  old  enemy.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Ijut  the  waniiug  was  iusiillicient  to  deter  liim  from 
op]>osiiig  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  king,  anil 
three  years  later  he  was  removed  from  office.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life.  lie  became  an 
enemy  to  the  court  party,  and  as  member  of  Parliameut  in 
1G21  was  one  of  tlie  foremost  champions  of  ])arlia!iieiitary 
privilege  against  the  king's  attacks.  He  drew  up  the  great 
protestation  in  sujiport  of  the  right  of  freeilom  of  debate. 
'I'he  king  tore  it  from  the  journal  fif  the  house,  dissolved 
ParlianiiMit.  and  Coke  paid  the  penalty  of  his  zeal  liy  a  nine- 
months  inqirisonmeiit  in  the  Tower.  He  carried  his  oppo- 
sition into  the  next  reign,  and  the  petition  of  right  (162S) 
was  framed  and  passed  hirgely  through  his  efforts.  He  died 
at  Stoke  Poges  in  1H34.  An  acute  and  able  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  deep  learning  and  fearless  character,  he  lacked  the 
sell'-poise  and  <'almness  of  temper  that  sliould  distinguish 
the  judge.  Of  his  Four  liislituli's.  the  so-called  ('t>l;i'  upon 
Jji/f/eton  is  the  most  famous,  and  is  still  a  work  of  real 
value.     Uis  Law  lieporls  are  equally  well  known. 

Coke,  Thom.\s,  D.  T).,  LL.  D.  :  the  first  bishop  in  the 
U^.  S.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliureh ;  b.  in  IJrecon, 
Wales,  Se])t.  9.  1747;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  a  minis- 
tor  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  sulisequeiilly  joined  Wes- 
ley, and  was  a  most  laborious  and  faitliful  itinerant.  He 
was  made  a  bishop  for  America  by  Wesley  in  1784;  or- 
dained Asbury  the  .same  year  us  joint  superintendent  of  the 


church  in  America,  but  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  this 
country.  He  traversed  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fre- 
quently, and  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times.  He 
fonnded  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Gibraltar  and  Sieri-a  Leone,  and  expended  nearly 
all  his  large  fortune  in  these  undertakings.  U.  Jlay  2,  1814, 
on  a  voyage  to  India,  and  was  Ijuried  at  sea.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writi-r  and  left  a  Life  of  Westei/  (1792):  Coin- 
nientary  on  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  (6  vols.,  18(13-07):  History 
of  the  ^Yest  Lndies  (1808),  etc.  See  Stevens's  History  of 
jlethodisiu,  and  History  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Cola  (more  correctly  kola) :  the  nut  of  the  Cola  acumi- 
nata, a  tree  growing  in  Africa.  It  depends  for  its  activities 
upon  two  alkaloiils,  colanine  and  caffeine.  Its  action  upon 
the  body  is  partly  tliat  of  coffee  and  partly  that  of  coca. 
As  a  drug  its  exact  value  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It 
has  been  used  in  sick  headache,  sea-sickness,  and  feebleness 
of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems. 

Col'ban,  Auolpuine  JIarie  (Sclimidf) :  Norwegian  novel- 
ist;  b.  in  Christiania,  Dec.  18,1814:  d.  in  Rome,  Mar.  27, 
1884.  Her  best  story  is  perhaps  Jecj  lerer  (I  Live,  1877); 
others  are  En  yamuiet  Jomfru  (An  Old  JIaid,  1S79);  Cleo- 
patra (1880) ;  Thyra  (1882).  She  also  wrote  translations  and 
sliort  tales.  G.  L.  K. 

Colberg,  korbarch  :  seaport-town  of  Prussia;  province  of 
Pomerania,  on  the  river  Persante  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Baltic;  about  143  miles  N,  E,  of  Berlin  (see  map  of  Ger- 
man Empire,  ref.  2-H).  It  has  a  handsome  Rathhaus,  an 
old  cathedral,  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries,  commerce,  and 
salt-works.  It  has  sustained  several  protracted  sieges.  Pop. 
(1890)  16,999. 

Colbert,  kol'bar',  Jean  Baptiste  :  statesman  and  finan- 
cier; b.  at  Rhcims.  France,  Ang.  29, 1619  ;  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Cardinal  ^lazarin  1648;  became  secretary  to  the 
queen  1654.  Mazarin  at  his  death  recommended  Colbert  to 
the  king,  who  in  1660  ap|.iointed  him  controller-general  of 
the  finances,  whicli  were  then  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
annual  revenue  exacted  from  the  people  in  1660  was  about 
84.000,000  livres,  but  only  32.000,000  were  received  into  the 
treasury,  the  rest  being  kept  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
Colbert  reformed  the  financial  system,  and  established  order 
and  economy  in  the  government.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
vears  he  raised  the  gross  revenue  to  115,000,000,  while  the 
expense  of  collecting  it  was  reduced  to  about  30,000,000. 
He  promoted  commerce  and  manufactures,  opened  canals 
and  roads,  and  founded  colonies  in  America,  lie  also  made 
reforms  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Marine,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  in  1669.  No  minister  perhaps  ever  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Fi'ance.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  influence  at  court  was  undermined  by  Lou- 
vois,  and  his  efforts  to  dissuade  Louis  XIV.  from  his  ruin- 
ous wars  and  extravagant  expenses  were  unavailing ;  liut  he 
retained  the  office  of  controller-general  until  his  death.  D. 
in  Paris.  Sept.  6,  1683.  See  Gourdault,  Colliert,  Ministre  de 
Louis  XIV.  (n.eA.   1885).        Revised  by  C.  II.  Thurber. 

Colborne,  Laxudo.n:  organist  ami  composer:  b.  in  Lon- 
dim  in  1S37,  and  educated  there.  In  1860  he  was  organist 
of  St.  Michael's  College.  Tenbury,  and  remained  in  that 
position  for  fourteen  years,  taking  his  degree  Mus.  Bae. 
during  that  pei'iod  from  Cambridge  University.  In  1877 
he  succeeded  the  late  Townshend  Smith  as  organist  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  where  he  still  remains.  His  composi- 
tions arc  chiefly  church  music,  but  they  include  one  oratorio, 
Samuel,  for  the  Hereford  festival  of  1888. 

D.  E.  Hervey. 

Colbiirn.  Wahhkx:  inathematiiiaii :  b.  in  Dedham.Mass., 
>b'ir.  1.  1793;  graduated  at  Harvard  l-<20:  became  a  school- 
teacher in  Boston.  In  1K21  he  |iulili>hed  his  .l/culal  Arith- 
metic, one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  widely  translated 
and  circulated  text-liooks  ever  issued.  He  also  wrote  some 
other  educational  liooks.  D.  in  Lowell.  Mass.,  Sept.  13, 
1833.  C.  ll.T. 

Colby,  Charles  Cauroi.l;  Canadian  stntesinaii  ;  li.  in 
Derby,  Vt..  Dec.  10,  1827;  graduated  at  Oartmouth  College 
in  1847.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in 
1855;  has  been  a  member  (Conservative)  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  1867-91  :  deimty-speaker  of  tliat  boiiy  1887-89; 
and  appointed  president  of 'the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  in 
\SSd,  Neil  Macdonald. 
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Colby  I'nivprslty:  an  institutinn  of  IciirninKundpr con- 
trol of 'till'  15aj)lists:  situatcil  at  WatiTvillo,  Mo.  It,  was 
c-lmrtoivd  by  >lassacliusetts  in  1814,  wont  into  oiicnition  in 
IfSlH,  unil  was  incoi-|"iratLHl  as  Wuterville  C'olluf,'i;  by  the 
first  Ir^tisiatiirc  of  .Maiiu'  1.S20.  In  INliT,  in  ivcosnilion  of 
till' munificent  fjifts  of  Mr.  (xanlncr  (.'olliy,  a  nu-rclianl  of 
lioston,  till'  nami'  was  [-hiinseil  to  ('olliy  L'nivcrsity.  It 
lias  six  hiffio  collcsie  linil(lin<;s  of  brick  anil  stone,  besides 
a  itvinnasimn,  an  observatory,  and  three  houses  ocenpied  by 
voiint;  women.  The  endowment  funds  amount  to  ^-'i'-S-OOO. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  thirteen  profes.sors.  The  uni- 
versity has"  a  fine  library  of  iS.OOO  volumes.  In  1S!)2  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  was  1S4.  of  whom  4")  were 
youiii;  women.  In  1S!)1  "co-education"  wjus  reorganized 
into  "eo-ordinate  colleges."  The  young  men  and  the  young 
women  pursue  identical  courses  of  sttuly,  if  they  .so  elect, 
iind  under  the  same  instructors.  They  recite  separately,  are 
not  competitoi-s  in  i-ank.  and  have  separate  groups  of  prizes. 

CoU'liaglia  :  a  province  of  Chili;  bounded  N'.  by  San- 
tiatro  anifo'lliggins,  S.  by  Curico,  and  extending  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  top  of  the  Andes.  Area,  4,6:)0  sij.  miles.  The 
western  portion  is  crossed  by  the  coa.st  range,  and  the  east- 
ern lies  in  the  .\udes:  all  the  central  part  is  included  in  the 
rich  plain  or  "  valley  "  of  Chili,  and  some  of  the  finest  wlieal 
and  pasture  land  is  in  this  province.  Pop.  (180"))  IfiT.oUG. 
Capital,  San  Fernando  (7,447  inhabitants). 

Ukrhekt  II.  Smith. 

rolcht'ster,  kol'ches-tfr  (anc.  CnmnlDihtnum):  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  river-port  of  England;  in  Essex;  on 
the  river  Colne;  \'i  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  (freat 
K.'istern  llailway,  ")1  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ijondou  (see  map  of 
Kngland.  ref.  li-L).  It  is  well  liiiilt  on  the  sides  and  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence,  and  has  imposing  remains  of  a  castle 
built  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  of  much  im)iortaiicc 
when  the  Doiiii'tuldi/  Book  was  compiled,  tfreat  iiuantitics 
of  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here,  including  coins  of 
Koinan  emperors,  vases,  urns,  lamps,  etc.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  There  arc  manufactures 
of  silk  and  a  large  oyster-fishery,  formerly  very  valuable. 
Till-  town  contains  a  grammar  school,  a  literary  institute,  a 
theater,  a  large  hospital,  and  an  asylum  for  imbeciles  and 
idiots.  The  import  and  export  trade  is  conducted  at  Ilythe, 
a  suburb.  Colchester  is  in  an  extensive  agricultural  district, 
and  jiossesses  large  corn  and  cattle  markets.  Pop.  (1891) 
;i4..M!). 

Colrlicstor :  town  on  Air  Lino  Div,  of  N.  Y.,  N.  IL  and 
II.  K.  li..  .Vcw  London  co.,  Conn,  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Connecticut,  ref.  lO-J) ;  has  manufacttn'es  of 
iudia-rubber  and  paper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Hacon  Academv. 
Pop.  of  town.-hip  (1880)  •2,!)74;  (18!)0)  2,!)88. 

EUITOR  OK  '■  .\l)VorATi:."' 

Colcllicino.  kolki-sin  (CnlLoXOs):  a  very  powerful  alka- 
loid exlracti'd  from  all  parts  of  Cofr/iiriim  riiitiiiiiii(i/e 
(meadow  salfron).  It  ]iroduces,  even  in  very  small  do.ses, 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  but  in  still  smaller  doses  is  a 
useful  remedy  in  gout. 

Colchis,  kol'kis  (in  fir.  Ko\xts):  an  ancient  province  of 
.\>ia  ;  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Caucasus,  S.  by  Armenia, 
\V.  by  the  Pontus  Euximis  (Black  Sea).  It  was  celcbnite<l 
in  ancient  falile  and  poetry  as  the  place  to  which  the  Argo- 
nauts sailed  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  as  the  home  of  Medea. 
It  was  noted  for  its  wines  and  fruits,  and  w-as  the  native 
ciiuntry  rif  the  pheasant,  which  derived  its  name  from  Pha- 
sis.  a  river  of  Colchis.  It  is  now  part  of  the  Russian 
doiiiiuions. 

Cold  ;  absence  of  heat.  In  the  popular  usage  cold  is  a 
relative  term,  the  distinction  between  it  and  heat  depend- 
ing upon  the  a.ssuniption  of  some  arbitrary  standard  of  com- 
parison, as,  for  instance,  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
liuuian  body.  At  various  times,  however,  physicists  have 
sought  for  the  greatest  cold,  and  in  the  older  literature  one 
meets  with  various  freezing  mixtures  which  were  supposed 
to  proiliK'c  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  More  recently, 
however,  the  matter  has  been  put  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and 
we  may  now  speak  of  absolute  cold.  According  to  the 
modern  "  dynamic  theory  "  Heat  (q.  v.)  is  a  mode  of  motion, 
the  minute  particles  or  niidccules  of  which  any  body  is  com- 
posed being  in  constant  vibration;  and  the  more  rapid  this 
molecular  vibration,  the  wanner  the  body;  the  slower  they 
become,  the  colder  if  is.  In  this  way  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive a  condition  at  which  this  niolecidar  vibration  should 
entirely  cease,  and  this  would  be  the  absolute  cold  or  abso- 


lute zero  of  the  physicist.  .Mlhough  this  point  has  never 
been  actually  attained,  it  is  readily  computed,  and  is  273°  of 
the  centigrade  scale  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  or 
4o9'4  below  zero  by  tlie  ordinary  or  Kaliivnlieit  thermome- 
ter. The  speculations  regarding  the  conditions  of  mutter  at 
absolute  zero  are  most  interesting.  There  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  chemical  allinily  would  disappear,  ga.ses  would 
not  exist,  and  that  matter  would  break  up  into  its  constitu- 
ent atoms. 

The  greatest  degree  of  cold  a.s  yet  obtained  is  about  —  200' 
C.  (about  330  beTow  zero  Fahrenheit)  produced  by  boiling- 
li(|uid  oxygen  under  reduced  pressure.  Turning  now  to  the 
ordinary  "significance  of  the  word  cold — a  lower  temperalure 
than  the  normal — some  interesting  physiological  phenomena 
are  to  be  noticed.  There  are  certain  degrees  of  cold  below 
which  life  can  not  exist.  These  limits  vary  somewhat  wide- 
ly, and  death  from  cold  may  be  produced  in  several  ways. 
Thus  in  man  death  occurs  by  a  retardation  of  the  circula- 
tion and  a  slowing  of  the  action  of  the  liearl  accompanied 
by  loss  of  heat,  until  finally  res|iiration  and  ciri'ulation 
cca.se  and  death  supervenes,  and  this  may  occur,  as  in  the 
case  of  persons  long  immersed  in  cold  wati-r.  without  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  to  freezing.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  animals  and  |ilants  flourish  in  the  Arctic  seas,, 
and  some  forms  can  withstand  an  even  greater  extreme  than 
this.  Thus  yeast  may  lie  frozen  and  cooled  to  —  .5  C.  (23  F.)- 
without  injury,  and,  if  dry,  the  temperature  couUl  be  re- 
duced to  that"  of  .solid  carbonic  acid  (— (iO  ('..  —76'  F.) 
without  being  killed.  J.  S.  Kixusley. 

Cold:  Ekfixts  upon  Man.  The  effects  of  cold  upon  man- 
depend  ujion  its  degree,  method  of  application,  the  extent 
and  region  of  the  body  affected,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  bodily  structures.  'I'liey  are  of  a  local  and  general 
character,  the  former  being  manifest  at  the  region  of  the 
application,  and  tlie  latter  by  the  organism  as  a  whole. 
When  the  cold  is  moderate  in  degree  and  transient,  as  when 
an  individual  enters  a  cool  room,  is  subjected  to  a  cokl 
douche  or  draft,  or  plunges  into  a  cold  bath,  the  chief  im- 
mediate effects  are  a  reduction  in  tlie  temperature  of  the 
skin,  const riction  of  the  cntaneons  capillaries,  a  sensation  of 
cold,  shivering,  and  roughening  and  paleness  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  which  becomes  like  "goose-flesh."  The  secondary 
or  aftereffects  are  tluise  of  an  opposite  character,  or  those- 
of  "  reaction."  and  there  is  experienced  a  sense  of  cxhihira- 
tion  and  well-being.  In  healthy  individuals  douches,  baths., 
and  similar  a|iplications,  when  followed  by  reaction,  are  of  a 
decidedly  stimulating  and  tonic  character;  but  in  those- 
weakened  by  disease  or  otherwise  enfeebled  the  system  may 
not  properly  react,  so  that  the  secondary  effects  may  be  those 
of  deiiression.  continued  chilliness,  etc..  and  ]irove  injurious.. 
Indeed,  even  among  lii'allliy  people  we  find  those  who  at 
times  or  always  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  healthy 
reaction  from  stidden.l hough  tran-sient, changes  in  surround- 
ing temperature,  and  who  are  likely  as  a  consiKiueiice  to- 
suffer  from  various  sequehe  which  deiiend  \ipon  the  nervous 
iiTitation  and  the  temporary  congestion  of  the  interior  of 
the  body  caused  by  the  driving  of  the  blood  from  the  skin,, 
so  that  bronchitis,  )ine.ninonia,  diarrhcca,  kiilney  troubles,. 
etc..  are  fre(|Uently  <iliserved. 

When  thei'old  isap]ilicd  for  a  prolonged  period  the  effects- 
depend  in  a  large  measure  u|ion  its  suddenness  and  degree. 
When  the  change  of  temperature  occurs  slowly,  as  when  the 
individual  travels  to  a  cooler  climate,  onr  systems  so  readily 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  alterations  in  the  tempera- 
ture that  no  phenomena  of  importance  are  nianifest.  save 
the  consciousness  of  cooler  surrounilings,  and  usually  a  mild, 
exhilaration  and  stimulation  of  the  vital  proce.sse.-;.  But 
when  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  sudden,  persistent,  and 
of  deci<le<I  degree,  the  primary  effects  are  the  same  as  those 
oljserved  in  tlie  cold  bath  or  douche,  but  more  intense,  and 
the  reaction  is  greater  and  lasts  for  a  longer  period  ;  or,  it 
reaction  does  not  properly  occur,  the  pernicious  after  effects 
are  commonly  of  a  more  .serious  nature.  Long-continued 
intense  cold,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
causes  the  bloo<I-vessels  of  tlic  skin  to  become  intensely  con- 
stricted, with  the  conse(|uent  deprivation  of  nearly  all  of  the 
normal  blood  supiily  of  the  .skin  and  the  production  of  in- 
teriuil  congestion;  heat  is  rapidly  lost,  owing  to  the  mai'ked 
disparity  between  the  temperatures  of  the  body  and  the  sur- 
roundings, so  t  hat  liodily  temiierature  falls ;  heat  production 
is  increa.sed  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  with  the  consequent 
consumiition  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  nutritive  substances 
stored  in  tlie  organism ;  and  the  circulation  and  respiration 
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are  increased.  These  effects  are  soon  followed  by  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  with  attendant  congestion,  and 
owinj;  to  this  there  is  an  increased  tendency  to  a  loss  of  heat 
and  diminution  of  the  body  temperature;  the  heart's  action 
becomes  enfeebled,  and  the  circulation  jjrows  more  and  more 
sluggish,  so  that  there  is  insufficient  oxygenation,  the  blood 
is  unduly  robbed  of  its  oxygen  by  the  tissues,  causing  lividity 
of  the  skin;  the  sensory  nerves  are  first  irritated  and  then 
depressed,  owing  to  the  lowered  temperature  anil  deficient 
blood-supply,  causing  first  pain,  then  numlmcss,  and  finally 
complete  paralysis.  The  lowered  Ijodily  temperature  and 
the  impairment  of  the  circulation  depress  all  the  vital  proc- 
esses; the  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  body  also  undergo 
dilatation,  so  that  the  lungs,  brain,  and  other  important 
organs  are  in  a  profound  condition  of  congestion,  with  an 
extremely  .sluggish  circulation;  the  action  of  the  heart  be- 
comes feebler'anil  feebler:  the  waste  products  which  result 
from  the  consumption  of  the  tissues  and  nutritive  substances 
rapidly  accumulate,  owing  to  the  lessened  activity  of  the 
excretory  organs,  and  act  as  depressants  to  the  already 
weakened  organs:  the  nerve  centers  are  more  and  more  de- 
pressed, which  is  specially  marked  in  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
mental  apathy,  drowsiness,  sleep,  impair:nent  of  all  the 
special  senses,  coma,  general  paralysis,  and  death.  When 
the  action  of  intense  cold  has  been  carried  to  a  dangerous 
stage  the  after  effects  may  be  apparent  for  hours,  days,  or 
even  indefinite  periods,  and  commonly  are  manifest  in  a 
slow  recovery  of  the  normal  comlitions,  but  the  dangers  of 
serious  sequeJ;B  are  very  great. 

Portions  of  the  body  that  have  been  frozen  can  generally 
be  restored  by  pro]ier  treatment,  the  usual  method  Ijeing  to 
gradually  restore  the  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  by 
rul)l)ing  with  snow  or  by  the  application  of  iced  water,  but 
any  undue  rubbing  and  any  movement  of  the  frozen  struc- 
tures must  be  avoided  sedvdously,  lest  the  delicate  tissues  be 
toi-n  or  cut  by  the  crystals  of  frozen  blood  and  lymph. 

The  moderate  use  of  iced  water  as  a  beverage  is  not  only 
a  source  of  great  refreshment  to  most  people,  but  is  rarely 
attended  with  evil  consequences;  yet  when  taken  in  exces- 
sive quantities,  especially  when  the  body  is  overheated,  it 
may  cause  serious  internal  disturbances,  particularly  con- 
gestive and  iufiammatory  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver. 
intestines,  and  kidneys.  Iced  water,  ices,  etc.,  taken  with 
meals  do  not  seem  to  exert  any  pernicious  influence  on  the 
digestive  processes,  but  digestion  is  always  more  or  less  seri- 
ously interfered  with  if  they  are  taken  during  the  time  when 
ai'tive  digestion  is  going  on.  i.e.  during  the  two  or  three 
hours  immediately  after  a  meal. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseaseil  conditions  cold  has  proven 
of  great  value,  and  its  use  as  a  remedial  agent  is  of  increas- 
ing importance.  As  a  local  application  it  is  of  great  benefit 
in  berunnbing  the  sensory  nerves,  thus  relieving  pain  and 
other  phenomena  due  to  irritation.  So  powerful  are  its 
effects  in  this  respect  that  Ijy  ap|iropriate  means  the  sensory 
nerves  may  be  coin])letely  paralyzed,  and  thus  a  con<lition 
of  loeal  ana'sthesia  produced.  This  maybe  accomplished 
by  hohling  a  piece  of  ice  to  the  part  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
better  and  commonly  by  the  use  of  a  spray  of  ether,  rhigo- 
line,  or  other  highly  vohitile  fluid,  projected  upon  the  part 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  hand-atomizer.  The  fluid  by  its 
rapiil  evaporation  alistracts  the  heat  from  the  [lart.  constricts 
the  ca]iillaries,  benumbs  and  then  destroys  the  irritaliility 
of  the  sensoi'y  nerves,  and  ullinuitely  freezes  the  area.  F>y 
means  of  an  ice  poiUtice  (ice  and  sawdust),  an  ice  liag  (rub- 
ber liag  with  ice  in  it),  moist  clay,  or  a  compress  of  a  lunnber 
of  thicknesses  of  wet  cloth,  cold  is  often  applied  to  the 
chest  in  the  treatment  of  jiiu'vunonia  and  pleurisy,  to  the 
alxlomen  in  ])eritonitis,  to  tlii!  head  in  meningitis,  and  to 
other  parts  wlicii  inflamed.  Iced  water  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  enema  in  ilysentery.  Cold  applications  are  freciucMtly 
made  to  nerves  in  <'ases  of  neuralgia,  and  to  ]iarts  chronically 
inflanieil.  Cold  baths  have  proven  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  t  reatment  of  certain  fevers,  especially  thermic  fever  (sun- 
stroke), typhoid,  typhus,  sc-arlel  fever,  etc.  In  the  treatment 
of  thermic  fever  and  typhoid  no  other  form  of  therapeusis 
hiis  proven  as  valuable.  In  such  cases  the  individual  is 
]ilaced  in  a  bath  of  about  !K)  F.,  but  in  cases  of  thermic 
iVver  IIh"  temperature  of  the  bath  is  freciuently  greatly  low- 
ered liy  the  adilit  ion  of  ice.  the  object  being  to  cause  a  rapid 
al)straction  of  heat  from  the  bo(iy.  to  the  excess  of  which 
the  serious  conditioij  is  due.  In  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
fever  and  kindred  disorders  the  liathing  is  usually  done  by 
jneans  of  a  sponge  or  rag.  one  part  of  the  l)ody  after  another 
being  successively  bathed  and  dried.     The  results  of  such 


applications  are  usually  almost  immediately  manifest  in  an 
improvement  of  the  febrile  state,  which  continues  for  vari- 
able ]ieriods  in  different  cases.  Edward  T.  Keichert. 

Col  (le  la  Seigiie.  kol'de-hui-saiT :  an  Alpine  pass  lead- 
ing from  Savov  into  the  Val  d"Aosta  in  Piedmont;  7  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Mont  Blanc.     Height,  8.422  feet. 

Colden,  C.^dwallader  :  Lieutenant-CTOvernor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York  from  1761  to  177.5 ;  repeatedly  acting  as 
governor  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  executive  ;  b.  in  Dunse, 
Scotland,  Feb.  17,  1688:  emigrated  about  1708  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  practiced  medicine  :  invited  to  New  Yoi-k  in 
1718  liy  Gov.  Hunter;  was  the  first  surveyor-general  of  the 
colonies.  He  was  a  royalist  and  incurreil  odium  for  his 
efforts  to  enforce  the  stamp  tax  in  New  York.  I),  on  Long 
Island,  Sept.  28,  1776,  of  grief,  it  is  said,  at  witnessing  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  great  fire  of  tliat  year.  Among 
his  works  are  numerous  essays  on  medical  subjects,  and 
others  on  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  the 
mathematics.  He  carried  on  a  long  correspondence  with 
Liuna'us,  to  whom  he  sent  great  numbers  of  American 
idants.  His  memoir  upon  them,  entitled  P/antw  Culden- 
shamim,  etc.,  was  publislied  by  Linna?us  in  the  Acta  Up- 
saUensia,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  botanical  treatise  writ- 
ten in  North  America.  Linnipus  gave  the  name  Coldcnia  to 
an  East  Indian  jilant. 

Colli  Harbor :  a  locality  in  Hanover  co.,  Va. ;  about  10 
miles  N.  E.  of  Richmond. 

In  May.  1864.  (ien.  Grant,  continuing  his  movement  from 
Spottsylvania.  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  on  the  olst.  Sheridan,  with  his  two  divisions,  occupiied 
Cold  Harbor,  driving  the  Confederates  from  the  place,  and 
maintaining  his  position  until  relieved,  June  1,  by  the  Sixth 
Corps  and  the  Eighteenth  Corps  (Gen.  W.  F.  Smith),  which 
latter  had  just  arrived(via  White  House)  from  Butler's  army 
on  the  .lames  river.  About  !i  p.  M.  both  ^Vrigllt  and  Smith 
attacked  Lee,  carrying  a  good  part  of  his  first  line,  but 
were  unaljle  to  force  him  from  his  second  line,  and  the 
eft'ort  was  abandoned  after  a  loss  of  2.000  men.  The  por- 
tion of  the  army  not  engaged  in  the  nnun  attack  received  re- 
peated assaults,  all  of  which  were  repulsed  with  great  lossto 
the  enemy.  Ineffectual  attempts  werennide  by  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  night  to  regain  the  ground  lost  during  the 
day.  June  3  was  devoted  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
army.  The  Second  Corps  (Hancock)  was  moved  forward, 
and  placed  on  the  left  of  tlie  Sixth,  which  was  resting  on 
the  left  of  the  Eighteenth;  the  Ninth  Corps  (Burnside)  was 
drawn  into  Bethesda  Church,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  (Warren) 
extended  to  the  left,  to  connect  with  Smith.  In  executing 
this  operation  both  Warren  and  Burnside  sustained  attacks, 
which  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  some  prisoners,  how- 
ever. 

The  morning  of  June  3  opened  with  rain,  init  at  4.30  A.  M. 
the  Second,  Sixth,  and  Eighteenth  Corps  furiously  assaulted 
the  Confederates  in  their  intrenchments.  Barh.iw's  aiul 
Gibbons's  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps  carried  a  ijortion  of 
the  enemy's  line,  Init  were  compelled  to  withdraw  before  re- 
enforcements  could  reach  them.  An  eciually  gallant  and 
vigorous  assault  was  made  by  the  Sixth  and  Eighteenth 
Corps,  which  reached  the  enemy's  outer  rifle-pits  before  it 
was  stopped.  Although  not  able  to  carry  the  Confederate 
works  these  troojis  seized  and  fortified  a  line  well  in  advance 
of  that  originally  occujiied.  and  very  near  the  Confederate 
works.  Warren,  whose  line  was  much  extendeil,  and  Burn- 
side also  moved  forwanl  and  prolonged  this  adv.anced  line; 
and  Burnside  later  in  the  day  worked  well  ar<nind  the  Con- 
federate left  flank,  but  made  no  further  advance,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  (he  attack  on  the  right :  and  the  army  in- 
trenched themselves  in  their  position,  close  to  the  Confed- 
erates' nudn  line  of  works.  The  attack  lasted  only  aliout 
half  an  hour,  yet  in  that  short  time  Grant's  loss  was  not  less 
than  7.000.  while  Lee's  loss,  which  is  nowhere  accurately  re- 
jiorted.  was  very  small.  His  losses  from  June  1  to  June  12 
were  probably  between  l,ri00  .'ind  2,000  men.  At  a  later 
hour  in  the  day  an  order  was  given  to  renew  the  attack,  but 
it  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  An  attack  was  made  on 
(iibbons's  division  about  !•  e.  m.,  which  was  repulsed.  The 
total  Federal  loss  at  and  around  Cold  Harlior  was  12,738. 

The  two  armies  remaine<l  confronting  each  other  till 
June  12.  when  Grant,  moving  rapidly,  crossed  the  Chickar 
hominy  at  the  lower  crossings,  reaching  the  James  river  on 
the  1.5th.  which  was  also  successfully  crossed  on  pontons 
and  ferry-biiats.  and  took  up  his  position  near  Petersburg. 

Revised  bv  James  Mercur. 
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Cdld  Spring:  village;  Putnam co..  X.Y.  (for  location  of 
fdurity,  i^ce  map  of  New  York,  rtf.  7-K) :  on  N.  Y.  C.  and 
II.  R.K.  H.,  ami  on  tin- oust  bank  of  the  Iludson,  52  milosN. 
I  if  Xew  Yolk.  It  is  [ileasantlysitmited  among  the  IlighlanUs, 
a  mile  above  West  Point,  ami  has  5  churches,  3  graded 
schfM>ls,  a  bank,  a  library,  a  furnace,  and  manufactures  of 
cannon,  macliinery,  brass  castings,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  2.111; 
(18!)0)  of  Phillips'towu,  including  Cold  Spring  and  Nelson 
villages.  4.113.  Editor  ov  -Kecorukr." 

Cold  Spriii?.  or  (in  U.S.  Postal  Guide)  Cold  Spring 
Hiirbor :  village;  Suffolk  co.,  X.  Y.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Xew  York,  ref.  8-K):  on  Long  Island  R.  R.,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  (.'old  Spring  Harbor;  has  some  manufac- 
tures and  shiivbuilding,  and  formerly  was  a  whaling-port. 
The  artificial  hatching  of  tish,  for  which  the  place  presents 
special  opportunities,  is  very  successful  here.  Pop.  (18):i0) 
«57;  (I8U0)  not  given  in  census. 

Coldstream  :  a  boriler-towii  of  Berwickshire.  Scotland  ; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed  ;  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Uerwick 
(see  map  of  Scotland,  ref.  12-.I).  The  river  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  Hefore  the  Reformation  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
priory  famous  as  the  pla(-e  where,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
\'1II.",  the  pajial  legate  issued  a  bull  against  the  printing  of 
the  Uible.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  production  of 
Bibles  at  cheap  jirices  was  carried  on  on  the  site  of  the 
building  from  which  the  bull  was  issued.  Xear  this  place  is 
the  famous  ford  where  the  English  and  Scottish  armies 
formerlv  crossed  the  Tweed.  Here  Gen.  Monk  raised  the 
regiment  still  known  as  the  Coldstream  Giards  (q.  c).  Pop. 
2.5tHI. 

Coldstream  (>nards:  one  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards  in  the  British  army.  It  was  first  called  Monk's 
regiment,  but  received  its  present  name  when  it  was  given 
to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  his  Household  Brigade. 

Coldwater:  a  city;  capital  of  Branch  co..  Mich,  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  8-1) :  on  the  Lake 
Sh.  and  Mich.  So.  R.  R.,  and  on  Coldwater  creek  ;  midway 
between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron, 
woixl,  oil.  flour,  etc.  There  is  a  park,  two  libraries,  and  a 
high  school.  The  State  school  for  pauper  children  is  in 
I  oldwater.    Pop.  (1880)  4,681 :  (1890)  5,347 ;  (1894)  5,285. 

Editor  of  "  Republicax." 
Cold  Wave:  a  sudden  and  general  fall  of  temperature 
which  advances  from  a  cold  region  over  a  warmer  one.  In 
the  Eiistern  L'.  S..  during  the  cold  intmtlis,  cold  waves  from 
the  northern  plains  often  cause  a  fall  of  18'  F.  or  more,  and 
iiring  the  temperature  down  to  or  below  freezing.  Cold 
waves  usually  cross  the  border  of  the  I'.  S.  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  gradually  spread 
eastward — sometimes  also  southeastward  or  southward. 
They  usually  follow  sharply  on  a  winter  storm,  and  rarely 
continue  more  than  two  or  three  ilays.  They  are  objects  of 
f.irecast  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  success  in  predic- 
tion is  good.  M.  \\.  II. 

Cole.  Joseph  Foxcroft  :  landscape-painter:  b.  in  Jay, 
Me.,  Nov.  9.  18:i7:  pui)irof  Lambinet  and  Jaeque,  Paris: 
medal,  Cenlenuial  Kxhiliition,  Pliiladelphia,  1876,  for  his 
TiclUqht,  Mi-lroxK  /lii/lilunils.  and  CuasI  Scene  in  Sor- 
iiKindi/.  Jlember  of  the  Society  of  .\merican  Artists  1880. 
His  professional  life  wa-s  spent  in  France  and  in  Boston, 
"lis  latest  work  inclined  to  impressionistic  methods,  and  his 
ictures  are  good  in  composition  and  color.  D.  in  Boston, 
May  2,  1892.  William  A.  Coffix. 

Cole,  Thomas:  landsca]X'-painter ;  b.  in  Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire,  England,  Feb.  1, 1801  :  d.  at  Catskill,  X.  Y.,  Feb. 
U.  1848;  removed  to  the  U..S.  with  his  parents  in  1819,  and 
liegan  his  art  studies  in  Dliio,  where  his  father  had  settled, 
under  a  local  pnrtrail-|iaiiiter  named  Stein.  Went  to  New 
York  in  182.),  and  lirst  attracted  attention  by  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  Hudson  river  scenery.  Among  other  works 
he  painted  an  allegorical  series  of  pictures  entitled  T/ie  Voy- 
luje.  of  Life,  which  were  very  popular  and  were  engraved. 
His  Ani/i'l  A/)/)('(iriug  to  the  Slieplierds  is  in  the  Boston 
.Vthena'Uiii,  his  Course  of  Empire  and  other  works  are  owned 
liy  the  Historical  Society,  Xew  York, and  his  Ej-piil.sioii  from 
I'araJixe  is  in  the  Ijciiox  Library,  Xew  York.  His  work  |)os- 
sesses  very  small  artistic  value,  but  is  interesting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  art.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the'  National  .Vcademy,  New  York.      William  A.  Coffin. 

Cole.  YicAT  :  landscape-painter  ;  b.  in  Porlsmouth.  Eng- 
land. t.8:i:5;  pupil  of  his  father,  George  Cole,  a  lamlscape- 
paiiiter  (1810-83);    lioyiU   Academician    1880;    tliird-cluss 
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medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  Many  of  his  scenes  are  taken 
from  Suriev,  and  his  Heart  of  Surrey  (1874)  is  one  of  his 
best  works.'   I),  in  London,  Apr.  6,  1893.  W.  A.  C. 

Colelirooke,  New  Brunswick  ;  Sei;  Grand  Falls. 

Colclirooke.  Hknrv  Thomas:  Orientalist;  b.  in  London, 
June  15,  17(i5;  went  to  In<lia  in  1782,  and  was  employed  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  became 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  College  of  Fori  William.  He 
published  a  Sanskrit  Grammar  (1805) ;  a  Dictionary  of  tlie 
SanxK-rit  Laiiijuai/e  (1808);  MiscellaneoHii  Exxnys  (2  vols., 
1837);  On  the  Sacred  Booka  of  tlw  lliiidux;  and  At(/et>ra  of 
the  HimluH.  His  translation  of  Sankliya  Karika  was  post- 
humously published.  His  worksdisplay  sound  critical  judg- 
ment anil  great  learning.  I),  in  London,  Mar.  10,  1837.  See 
Max  Miiller,  liioyrapliical  Ensays  (1884). 

Coleman.  Charlks  Carvi-L  :  figure  and  landscape  painter ; 
h.  in  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  1840;  associate  National  Academy, 
New  York  ;  has  studied  abroad,  and  has  resided  in  Italy  and 
France  since  1866.     Studio  in  Rome.  W.  A.  C. 

Coleman,  Leighton,  I).  D.,  LL.  I). :  b.  in  Philade![)hia, 
Mav  3.  is:!7  :  graduated  at  the  (General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  city  in  June,  1861  ;  settled  as  rector  of 
the'raemorial  church  of  St.  Luke  in  Philadelphia  ;  in  1863  be- 
came rector  of  St.  John's  church  in  Wilmington,  Del.;  three 
years  later  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 
remaining  there  nearly  eight  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Toledo,  O..  assuming  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  but  de- 
clined.    In  1888  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Delaware. 

Coleman.  Lyman,  D.  D. :  scholar. teacher,  and  author;  b. 
at  Jliddlefield,  JIass.,  June  14.  1796;  graduated  at  Yale 
1817;  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe  and  the  East;  was 
connected  with  several  literary  institutions  and  wa.s  Profes- 
sor of  Ancient  Languages  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 
1861-82.  He  published  Antiquitiexof  the  Christian  Church 
(New  York.  1841) ;  Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified  (Phila- 
delphia, 1852) ;  Historical  Text-bunk  and  Atlas  of  Biblical 
Geoi/raphi/  (1854) ;  Prelacy  and  liituatism  (1869) ;  and  other 
works.     D.  in  Easton,  Pa.'  JIar.  16,  1883. 

C<)lens,>.  John  Wn.LiAsi.  D.  D. :  b.  in  St.  Austell.  Corn- 
wall. Knglancl.  Jan.  24.  1814:  d.  in  Durban.  Natal.  Africa, 
June  20.  1883.  He  graduated  from  Cambridge,  was  appoint- 
ed rector  of  Fonicett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  in  1846.  and  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  some  of  his  treatises 
being  u.seil  as  text-books  in  the  schools  and  universities.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  in  1855  he  pub- 
lished Ten  Weeks  in  Natal  and  in  1862  the  first  volume  of 
The  Pentateuch,  ett:.  {~\h  and  last  jiart  1879).  in  which  he 
called  in  ijuestion  many  i.f  the  statements  of  Moses  and  de- 
nied the  inspirati(ui  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  was 
condemned  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  the  author 
was  nominally  deiiosed  by  Bishop  Robert  Gray,  of  Capetown, 
who  claimcd'to  be  his  metropolitan.  This  deposition  was 
recognized  by  the  Convocatum  of  Canterbury,  England, 
and  bv  the  General  Convention  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Privy  Council,  however,  orderc<l  the  income 
of  his  see  and  aiTeai-s  to  be  paid  to  him.  and  a  fund  of  ^15.1100 
was  raised  in  England  and  given  to  him.  He  was  inhibited 
from  preaching  in  several  dioceses  of  England.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Zulus,  and  secured  the  sending  of  Cetewayo 
to  (Jreal  Britain.  In  view  of  the  legal  complications  attend- 
ing the  filling  of  the  see  of  Natal,  a  bishop,  in  communicm 
wiTh  the  English  and  .Vmerican  Churches,  was  consecrated 
for  Marilzlmrg.  South  Africa,  comiirising  the  territory  of 
Natal.  See  his  Life  by  G.  W.  Cox  (London,  1888,  2  v'ols. ; 
2d  ed.  same  year,  l'  vol.).  Revised  by  W.  S.  Perry. 

Colcop'tera  [from  Gr.Ko^fdirTtpos, sheath-winged;  ko\(6s, 
sheath  -I-  wTepiv.  wing]:  thi'  largest  order  of  true  insects, 
comuionlv  known  as  beetles.  The  Coleoptera  have  the 
mouth  parts  fitted  for  l)iling,  the  prothorax  distinct,  and 
the  mesothorax  and  inetalhorax  (sec  Insects)  each  bearing 
a  pair  of  wings.  The  hinder  pair  of  these  are  of  use  in 
flight  (except  ill  degenerate  ('onus),  while  the  anterior  pair 
are  hanleiied  into  protective  covers  (or  elytra),  which 
sheathe  the  other  pair  when  at  rest.  The  Coleoptera  pass 
tlirougli  a  metamorphosis,  there  being  distinct  larval, pupal, 
and  adult  stages?  From  the  econi>mic  standpoint  the 
beetles  may  be  gnuipeil  as  injurious  or  beneficial.  To  the 
former  belong  all  those  forms  which  ileslroy  human  posses- 
sions. Thus  the  larvae  of  many  feed  upon  vegetable  matter; 
the  larvie  of  the  "June  bugs'"  feed  upon  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  of  the  spring-beetles  on  various  crops,  while  thoso 
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of  the  so-called  lons-honi  bi'etles  (Ceramhiiciihf)  f(irm  the 
borers  of  vaiioiit-  on-hurrl  and  forest  trees.  Other  larvie  feed 
upon  animal  matter.  The  baeon-beetles  will  eat  hides  or 
other  animal  matter :  the  carpet-beetles  (butfalo-bugs)  show 
great  fondness  for  any  woolen  or  silk  material.  The  benefi- 
cial beetles  aid  man  by  destroying  the  injurious  forms  or  by 
acting  as  scavengers  in  I'cmoving  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table matter.  The  number  of  species  of  t'oleoptora  is 
enormous,  over  lOD.OOl)  species  being  already  (1893)  de- 
scribed. Probablv  the  total  number  of  existing  species  will 
aggregate  200.01)0."  J.  S.  Kinusley. 

Colepepor :  SeeCrLPEPER. 

Coleraiiip:  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry  :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  4  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  47  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Belfast  (see  map 
of  h-eland.  ref.  8-H).  A  fine  stone  bridge  connects  Coleraine 
with  its  suburbs  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bann.  Ves- 
sels of  200  tons  can  go  up  to  the  town,  and  steamers  ply 
to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  It  has  a  court-house  and  a 
custom-house :  also  numufactm-es  of  fine  linen  fabrics  called 
"  eolcraines,"  and  of  i>aper,  soap,  etc.     Pop.  6.000. 

Coleridgp.  Hartley  :  poet ;  son  of  Samuel  T.  Coleridge  ; 
b.  near  Bristcjl.  Sejit.  lil.  1790.  and  brought  tiji  liy  Southey. 
He  was  a  dreamy,  wayward,  and  eccentric  genius.  Ho  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1818,  but  lie  soon  lost  his 
fellowship  l)y  his  intemperance.  He  published  a  volume 
of  admired  poems  in  ISyS.  Among  his  other  works  is  The 
Wnrt/iii's  of  Yorks/iire  and  Lancashire  (1835).  He  had 
marvelous  conver.sational  powers.  D.  Jan.  6,  1840. — A 
younger  brother,  Derwent,  b.  Sept.  14,  1800,  was  iireben- 
dary  of  St.  Paul's  Cjithedral,  had  some  reputation  a*;  a  writer. 
and  died  JIar.  20.  1883.  He  published  an  edition  of  his 
brother's  poems  (1851). 

Coleridge.  Henry  Xelsox:  a  cousin  of  Hartlev  Cole- 
ridge: b.  in  1800;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826:  published 
au  lilt  mil  iirt  ion  to  the  Sliidij  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets 
(1830)  and  The  Tiiltle-taU-  of  Samuel  T.  Coleridge  (1835). 
I),  in  Loudon.  .Ian.  26.  1843. 

Coleridge.  John-  Dcke.  Lord  :  b.  in  Ijondon.  1821 :  son 
of  John  Tavlor  Coleridge:  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol 
College.  Oxford  ;  called'  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1846.  He  was  appointed  recorder  of  Portsmouth  1855,  created 
a  queen's  counsel  in  1861.  and  became  attoi-ney-general  in 
1871.  lord  chief  just  ice  of  the  court  of  connnon  pleas  in  1873, 
and  lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  1880.  He  was  maele 
Baron  Coleridge  of  Ottery  St.  .uary  iu  1873.  D.  in  London, 
June  14.  1894.  Revised  by  F.  Stcrges  Allen. 

Coleridge.  John  Taylor,  D.  C.  L.  :  British  jurist  and 
author;  nephew  of  S.  T.  Coleridge :  b.  at  Tiverton  in  1790. 
In  1812.  after  a  brilliant  career  at  Oxford  University,  where 
he  becjimc  the  intimate  fricml  of  John  Keble.  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A. :  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1810 :  ajjpointed  .serjeant-at-law  and  recorder  of  E.xeter 
iu  18:K,  justice  in  the  King's  Bench  in  1835.  and  .sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  1858.  He  was  a  sound  and  fair-minded 
but  not  a  great  lawyer,  anil  a  literary  critic  of  high  reputa- 
tion. He  edited  one  of  the  best  editions  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  (X^'iri),  and  wrote  a  life  of  John  KelAe  (1869). 
D.  at  Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Felj.  11.  1876. 

Revised  by  F.  .Sturges  Allen. 

Coleridge.  Sajhel  Taylor  :  an  English  poet  and  critic  ; 
b.  at  Ott.ery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire.  Oct.  21,  1772:  .son  of 
the  vicar  of  that  parish.  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  attained  great  proficiency  in 
cla.ssical  learning.  He  abruptly  (|uitted  Cambridge  in  1792. 
and  enlisted  in  a  regirneni  of  dragoons  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Silas  Tomken  Comberbatch.  His  relatives  soon 
procureil  his  discharge  from  the  army.  He  visited  Bristol 
ni  1794.  .•ind  became  an  associate  of  Robert  Southey  and 
other  young  men  who.  like  him.self,  h;id  adopted  democratic 
and  revolutionary  ideas.  Tliey  formed  a  project  toeun'grate 
to  the  banks  of  the  Susipu'hanna  and  to  found  a  "  pantisoc- 
racy."  in  which  they  proposi-il  to  enjoy  a  comnumity  of 
good.s.  As  they  could  not  raise  money  enough  for  the  out- 
fit, they  were  compelled  to  aliandon  the  cnterpri.se.  His 
frienil  ami  patron,  .bisepli  Cottle,  of  liristijj.  paid  him  thirty 
guineas  in  ailvance  lor  a  volume  of  poems  (published  iii 
1796).  In  1795  he  married  Sarah  I'^-icker.  whose  sister. 
Edith,  .soon  after  married  .Southey,  and  became  a  resident 
of  N'ethcr  Stowey.  Somersetshire,  where  he  associated  with 
the  i)oct  Wordsworth,  and  remained  nearly  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  conipf)sed  the  Ancient  Mariner  and 


other  poems.  Coleridge  and  Wordswortli  wrote  in  jiartner- 
ship  a  collection  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  He  held  Sociniau 
views  in  this  early  jiart  of  his  mature  life,  and  began  to 
preach  in  the  Unitarian  churches,  but  his  success  as  a 
preacher  was  hindered  by  his  instability  and  want  of  jninc- 
tuality.  In  1798  he  visited  Germany  with  Wordsworth,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen.  He  removed  to  Keswick,  in  tlie  lake 
country,  in  1801,  and  resided  with  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. The  unfriendly  critics  of  the  reviews  applied  to 
these  three  friends  the  appellation  of  "Lake  Poets,"  in  ref- 
erence to  their  local  habitation.  In  1808  he  lectured  on 
l)oetry  and  the  fine  arts  in  London,  and  in  1809  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Friend,  a  periodical.  His  wife  and 
family  remained  at  Keswick,  dejiendent  on  Southey.  while 
Coleridge  led  a  wandering  life  and  formed  many  specula- 
tive and  literary  projects,  which  he  failed  to  realize.  His 
natural  infirmities  of  character  were  increased  by  the  use  of 
o]iium.  He  passed  many  of  his  later  yeai-s  in  the  hou.se  of 
Mr.  Oillman.  at  Ilighgate,  near  London,  whei'o  he  began  to 
reside  in  1816.  Coleridge  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  Eng- 
lish readers  some  of  the  valuable  points  of  German  philoso- 
phy. Before  his  time  only  vague  traditions  of  that  philoso- 
phy had  arrived  and  mere  caricatures  of  it  had  been  pub- 
lished. He  has  been  truthfully  called  the  creator  of  the 
higher  criticism  in  England,  which  had  acconijilished  so 
much  in  Germany  in  the  hands  of  Lessing  and  Goethe. 
His  Aids  to  liefleetiun  (1825)  stimulated  a  profounder 
inelhod  of  thinking  in  England  and  America.  His  dis- 
tinction between  reason  and  the  iniderstanding  may  be 
said  til  have  given  rise  to  the  transcendental  school  of  Xew 
Englaml.  Among  his  other  works  are  Christabel  (1816); 
Zapohia.  a  drama  (1818);  Literary  Remains  (1836):  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  (1847).  Osorio.  a  Tragedy  (first  printed 
in  1873),  was  the  original  dranui  from  which  his  Bemorse 
was  adapted.  I),  at  Ilighgate.  Julv  25.  1834.  See  Gillman. 
Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  (1838):  Cottle,  Beminiseences  of 
Coleridge  and  Southey  (1847).     Revised  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Coleridge.  Sara  Henry;  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge ;  li.  at  Keswick.  Dec.  22,  1802.  She  passed 
many  of  her  early  years  in  the  house  of  her  uncle.  Roliert 
Southey,  and  was  married  in  1829  to  her  cousin,  Henry  X. 
Coleridge.  She  edited  several  works  of  her  father,  and 
wrote  an  admired  imaginative  tale  called  Phantasmion 
(1837).  I>.  May  :I.  1852.'  Her  memoirs  and  letters,  edited 
by  her  daughter,  were  published  in  2  vols.,  1873. 

Colet.  John  :  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  founder  of  St.  Pa\i!'s- 
School:  b.  in  London.  1466;  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  mayor  of  the  city  ;  educated  fii'st  in. 
London,  then  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  aliout  1483,  and 
probably  at  Magdalen  College.  About  1493  he  f;et  out  for 
the  Continent,  and  studied  in  the  universities  of  France  and 
Italy.  Returning  to  England  he  lectured  gratuitously  on 
tlieological  sulijeets  in  Oxford,  where  he  made  tlie  acquaint- 
ance of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Ordained  deacon 
in  Dec,  1497.  he  held  various  preferments,  and  was  in  1505 
made  Dean  of  St.  Paid's,  where  he  acquired  great  influence- 
by  his  preaching.  On  tlie  death  of  his  father  he  inherited 
a  considerable  jiroperty,  and  in  the  year  1509  he  set  about 
founding  .St.  Paul's  School,  which,  according  to  the  statutes^ 
was  actually  founded  in  1512.  The  founding  of  St.  Paul's^, 
was  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  education,  because  this, 
school  was  the  lir.st  in  England  in  which  Greek  became  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  William  Lily,  whom  Colet 
had  met  in  Rome,  was  ajipointed  the  first  heail  master. 
Colet  and  Lily  compiled  together  a  famous  Latin  grammar, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  tlie  celebrated  Eton  gram- 
mar. Erasmus  also  wrote  a  phrase-book  for  the  new  school. 
Colet  endowed  the  school  with  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 
siderable fortune.  In  regard  to  the  methods  of  classical 
in.st ruction,  he  held  that  "'  Latin  speech  was  before  the  rules 
and  not  the  rules  liefore  the  Latin  speech.''  Best  biogra]iliy, 
Life  of  John  Colet,  by  the  Rev.  J.  11.  Lupton  (London.  188f). 
See  also  Joseph  Pavne's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion (new  eil.  1892)'. 

Colfax:  ca])ital  of  Whitman  co..  Wash,  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Washington,  ref.  .5-^1):  on  Union  P;ic. 
R.  R..  85  miles  S.  of  Spokane:  has  an  academv.  Pop. 
(1880)444;  (1890)  1,649. 

•  Colfiix.  ScufVLER:  statesm.'in;  b.  in  the  cit  v  of  Xew 
York.  Mar.  23,  1823;  was  a  grandson  of  (ien.  William  Col- 
fax, who  commanded  Washington's  Life  (iuarils.  In  18.36  he 
removed  with  his  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow,  to  North- 
em  Indiana.     He  settled  at  South  Bend  and  studied  law. 
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imd  lieeame  in  1845  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register, 
a  WliifT  |)ii|u'r  issuoil  at  Soiitli  Bond.  In  ISoO  he  was  a 
jiirmliiT  of  till'  ciiiiventidn  wliirli  luniicd  a  lunv  constilntiun 
r<ii-  Indiana,  and  lie  (ipposcd  tlio  clause  tliat  jiroliiliited  col- 
ored men  from  settlinj;  in  that  State.  As  a  Whig  candidate 
f(ir  Conjjross  he  was  defeali-'d  in  1851,  but  was  elected  in 
1>S.")4;  was  six  times  re-elected,  and  continued  to  represent 
that  district  until  1869.  In  IStlG  he  nuide  an  eloquent 
speech  in  t'onfircss  on  the  suliject  of  the  conflict  in  Kansas, 
lie  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Ilonsi"  of  Uepresi'iUatives  in 
Dec,  l.SO:^  and  aj;ain  in  llS(i5  and  1867.  Durin-;  the  civil 
war  he  was  a  friend  and  conlidential  adviser  of  President 
Lincoln.  In  Nov.,  1868,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  U.  S.  liv  the  Uepuldicans  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Grant. 
.Mr.  Colfax  ilied  .Ian.  V).  1885.  A  bronze  statue  of  him. 
erected  in  University  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  the  odd 
Fellows,  was  unveiled  May  18,  1887. 

Colgrate,  J.\mks  Bookman  :  philanthropist :  b.  in  New  York 
citv.  Mar.  4,  1818;  prepared  for  college,  but  deciiieil  on  a 
business  career:  after  experience  in  the  wholesale  dry-icoods 
business  in  the  firm  of  Coljjate  &  .\bbe,  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  John  15.  Trevor.  T'he  (inn  entered  Wall  Street  in 
18.52  as  dealers  in  stocks  and  other  securities,  and  for  many 
years  diil  the  largest  stock  and  bullion  business  in  Wall 
Street.  Mr.  Clolgate  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominciit 
advocate  of  the  remonetization  of  silver.  Apart  fron\  his 
business,  he  is  known  for  his  connection  with  educational 
interests  and  Christian  l)enevolence.  Since  1861  he  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  Colgate  {formerly  Madison) 
I'niversitv.  to  whii-h  he  has  given  the  academy  building, 
the  librarv  building,  and  an  endowment  of  a  million  dollars 
known  astho  Dodge  Memorial  Fund.  He  has  also  given 
largelv  to  other  educational  and  benevolent  institutions. 

C.  11.  Thukber. 

Colgate.  S.\miu-.l:  |)liilanthropist;  b.  in  Xew  York  city. 
Mar.  23,  1822 ;  president  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Educa- 
tion  Society  for  twenty-nine  years;  trustee  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity for  thirty  years:  member  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the'  .\mericaii  Tract  Society  for  twenty-four  years;  pri'si- 
denl  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  for  eighteen 
years;  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  for  twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Col- 
L'.ite  spent  much  time  in  collecting  the  documentary  history 
■  if  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  brought  togetlier  J'O.OOO 
vclnmcs  of  reports,  which  are  jn-eserved  in  the  library  of 
I  olgale  University.     I),  at  Orange,  X,  J.,  April  23,  1897. 

rnlsrilte  I'liivcM'sity :  an  institution  of  learning  located 
at  llaiiiiltoii,  N.  v.:  had  its  origin  in  1820.  when  the  Ham- 
ilton Lili'rary  and  Theological  Seminary  was  opened,  with 
Kev.  Daniel  "llascall.  .\.  M.,  as  principal."  Vigorous  growth 
ca\ised  expansion,  until  in  18:i4  three  distinct  courses  were 
developed — preparatory,  collegiate,  and  theological.  The 
first  collegiate  class  was  that  of  18;i5.  The  charter,  under 
the  nanu'  of  Madison  University,  was  obtained  in  1846.  A 
removal  controversy  ensued  in  1847  and  terminated  in  1850. 
Up  to  this  time  the  institution  had  been  without  endow- 
ment. 

The  first  president.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  having  died 
in  1848,  was  succeeiled  in  1851  by  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Taylor, 
and  upon  his  death  in  1856  Dr.  George  W.Eaton  became 
pri'sident.  L'nder  each  the  university  gained  strength,  but 
funds  grew  slowlv.  To  the  earlier  buildings  were  ailded 
West  College  (1827).  East  College  (18:i4),  and  Alumni  Hall 
(l>*t)l);  hot  i\]<  to  ls(i4  the  endowment  was  only  s52.<XtO. 
Between  lSli5  ajid  1868  about  .tlOO.OOO  more  was  se<Mucd. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Kbenezer  Dodge 
(1S6S-!I0)  funds  increased  to  more  than  §.")00,OUO.  Dr.  P.  B. 
Spear  was  treasurer  1864-88.  Departments  were  added,  fa- 
cilities inijiroved  and  multiplied.  A  separate  building  for 
the  preparatory  school  (Colgate  Academy)  was  erected  in 
ls7;i.  a  cliemical  laboratory  for  the  college  in  1884,  and 
Katim  ll.all  for  the  theohigical  department  (Hamilton  Theo- 
logical Sennnarv)  in  isstj.  A  fireproof  lil]rary  binlding,  cost- 
ing ^1.50,000, wa'serected  in  1881)  by  .lames  B.  Colgate, of  New 
York.  In  recogniti<in  of  the  munificence  of  the  Colgate 
family,  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  1889  voted  to  change 
the  mime  of  the  institution  to  Colgate  University.  This  act 
was  ap|)roved  bv  the  alumni,  and  was  legally  ratified  -Vjir. 
32,  IWIO. 

At  the  commencement  in  1891  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate 
added  ^1,000,01)0  to  the  endowment,  as  the  Dodge  Memo- 
rial I'und,  in  tribute  to  Pri'sidc^nt  Dodge,  who  died  Jan.  5, 
18!I().     This  enlargement   of  financial  resources  affortls  as- 


surance of  stability  and  growth.  In  1803-93  the  university 
(college  (iroper)  had  14  professors  and  125  students;  Col- 
gate Academy  jiad  6  instructors  and  159  students;  Hamil- 
ton Theological  Seminary  had  8  professoi-s  and  61  .students. 

N.  L.  Andrews. 
CoUloiMi'.  KiiMt  XI)  K.  :  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy;  b.  in 
Pennsylvania.  May  6,  1821,  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshi])- 
man  Apr.  1.  1839."  He  served  on  the  east  coast  of  i^lexico 
<luringthe  Mexican  war;  commanded  the  steamer  Hnnch- 
l)acU  and  rendered  eflicient  aid  at  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
island  and  Newliern,  N.  ('..  in  18(12;  was  in  several  iMigage- 
mcuts  with  liatteries  on  Black  Water  river,  Va..  during  the 
autumn  of  that  year;  connnan<li-d  the  monitor  Weehawken 
during  the  sumnu'r  ami  autumn  of  18()3  in  her  various  en- 
gagements with  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Charleston  harbor. 
Uetired  May  6,  18S!.     D.  Feb.  17.  1897. 

folic  [from  (ir.  KaXindj.  iiertaining  to  the  colon  (kuXov)!  : 
a  term  applied  to  diseases  attended  with  severe  pain  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  supposed  particular  connection  of  the  pain 
with  the  large  intestim-  is  not  always  certain.  The  disease 
is  causeil.  n{  least  in  part,  liy  irregular  contractions  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  Several  causes  may  lead  to 
the  production  of  intestinal  <-olic,  such  as  irritating  food,  in 
which  case  castor  oil  or  similar  quick  purgatives  bring  re- 
lief; or  cold  may  cause  a  true  neuralgia  of  the  intestines; 
or  lead-poisoning  may  lead  to  violent  spasmodic  colic. 
Painful  alTections  of  oilier  abilomimil  organs  are  also  spoken 
of  as  colics — as  •'renal  colic,"  the  tonu  depenileiit  on  pa.s- 
sage  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney,  or  "  hepatic  colic,"  the  pain- 
ful discharge  of  gall-stones.  Iiifestinal  colic  is  technically 
called  "  enteralgia."  The  i>ain  oi  colic  is  siiasmodic.  cen- 
ters about  the  navel,  and  is  often  \ery  greatly  relieved  by 
pressure,  so  that  the  patient  may  !i(^  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
for  relief.  When  colic  resists  mild  and  simple  remedies, 
meilical  assistance  shouUl  be  procured,  for  colic  is  closely 
allied,  as  a  symptom,  to  several  severe  anil  dangerous  dis- 
eases. "  Revised  by  Wili.iam  Pepper. 

Coligiiy.  k'Th'en'vi'e'.  Gasi'ARU  de  CiiATii.Lox,  Count; 
Kreiirh  admiral  anil  llugueiiol  ;  b.  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing, 
Feb.  16.  1517;  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Ceri- 
soles  1544;  became  admiral  of  France  1552;  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Spaniards  at  Sl.-Quentin  in  1.557  ;  second  in  command 
of  the  Protestant  armv  in  the  civil  war  which  began  1562; 
when  the  Prince  of  Coiiile  was  killed  at  Jaruac  in  1.56!)  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander-in-chief.  The  war  was  suspended 
in  1570  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the  court  acted  a 
treacherous  part.  "  Coligny  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  in  Aug..  1572.  and  was  re- 
ceived with  feigned  kindness  by  Cliarles  IX.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  street  by  a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  was  killed,  two  dav-s" later  (.\ug.  24),  in  the  general  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  See  Perault,  IVe  de  Ca/iyni; 
Branlome,  Disroiiis  .sHr  t'Amiral  ih  ClintiUon;  Dufey, 
Cnh'ijiii/.  Ifia/oire  Franijaise  (4  vols..  1824);  and  biographies 
liy  iVd'aborde  (1880)  and  Bersien  (early  life  only,  1885,  Eng. 
trans.). 

Coliinn;  a  western  state  of  Mexico;  between  Jalisco  on 
the  N..  Miehoacan  on  the  S.  K..  and  the  Pacific  on  the  S.  W. 
Area.  3.704  sq.  miles.  Principal  jiort.  ManzaniUo.^  'I'he 
northeastern  |>art  is  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  and  the  Xevado 
lie  Coliiua.  on  the  boundary,  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in 
Mexico  (14,364  feet).  The  Volcano  of  the  same  name  attains 
12.743  feet.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  .stale  is  lower, 
but  mnch  diversified  liy  mountaiu-ridges.  with  fertile  and 
Well-watered  vallevs  between.  Colima.  though  one  of  the 
smallest  Jlexican  states,  leads  many  of  the  others  in  enter- 
prise and  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  coffee  re- 
gions; sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo  are  largely  grown, 
and  the  manutaclures,  especially  of  cotton  cloth,  are  impor- 
tant.    Pop.  (1895)  55,677.    Capital,  Colima. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Colima;  city  of  ^Mexico;  capital  of  the  state  of  same 
name;  in  a  fertile  plain;  80  miles  from  the  port  of  Man- 
zanillo  (.see  map  of  >Iexico.  ref.  7-F).  It  is  a  center  of  the 
cotton-manufacturing  industry,  and  has  .several  thriving 
mills.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  residences, 
often  of  more  modern  style  than  is  usual  in  :Mexico,  are 
adornerl  with  tasty  courts  and  gardens.  Colima  was  founded 
by  order  of  Cortes  aboiit  1533.     Pop.  (1895)  19.305. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Colisr'iini.  or  Colossp'nni  [from  Lat.  coloKseus,  colossal] : 
the  Flavian  .\mphit heater  in  Rome,  dedicated  A.  D.  80,  now 
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one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  in  the  world.     See  Am- 

PHITUKATER. 

C'olladoii.  Daxiel  :  civil  engineer  and  savant;  b.  in  Ge- 
neva in  1802.  wliere  he  studied  and  wrote  until  1825.  in 
which  year  he  went  to  Paris,  remaining  ten  years.  He  in- 
vented the  rock  drill  operated  by  compressed  air  for  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  which  rendered  tliat  great  work  ]jossi- 
ble,  and  was  employed  by  Louis  Favre  as  consulting  engi- 
neer for  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  and  to  him  is  due.tlie  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  plant.  He  wrote  on  almost  every 
department  of  physics ;  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin,  mem- 
ber of  the  Geological  Society  of  Vienna,  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  Laza- 
rus.    D.  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  20, 1893.     \V.  R.  H. 

Col'lamer.  J.iC0B.  LL.  D. :  lawyer  and  U.  S.  Senator :  b. 
in  Troy,  X.  Y..  in  1792  ;  removed  to  Vermont  in  his  youth  : 
graduated  in  1810  at  the  University  of  Vermont;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1812.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession, 
and  wa.s  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  from 
1833  to  1841 ;  member  of  Congress  in  IS-Ul  1844.  and  1846. 
and  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  by  President  Taylor 
in  Mar..  1849.  In  July,  1850,  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  tlie  death  of  Tavlor.  He  was  elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  in 
1854.  and  re-elected  in  1860.     D.  Xov.  9,  1865. 

Collao,  kwl-ya'a-6:  that  portion  of  Southern  Peru  which 
lies  within  the  Titieaca  basin,  or  which  would  be  defined  by 
an  irregular  line,  including  the  heads  of  all  the  Peruvian 
streams  which  flow  into  the  lake.  It  consists  of  elevated 
plains  nowhere  less  than  12.000  feet  high  and  bordered  by 
lofty  mountain-chains.  The  Collao  is  included  in  the  mod- 
ern department  of  Puno.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

College  [from  Lat.  collegium,  a  body  of  colleagues,  a 
fraternity] :  originally  a  body  of  persons  associated  together 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  common  functions ;  a  body 
of  colleagues.  Under  Roman  law  there  were  the  colleges 
of  augurs,  of  pontiffs,  of  tribunes,  and  of  artisans.  In 
mediaeval  and  modern  times  the  term  has  been  applied  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bodies  quite  dissimilar  in  their  purposes. 
Thus  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  college  of  bishops,  the 
college  of  cardinals,  and  the  college  of  presidential  electors. 
But  it  is  in  educational  matters  that  the  terra  has  come  to 
liave  the  most  marked  and  important  significance. 

It  is  prol)able  that  colleges  organized  for  aciwlemic  pur- 
poses had  their  origin  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  persons  at  the  university 
who  had  common  ends  in  view  associated  themselves  to- 
gether for  a  mutual  advantage.  A  little  later  the  term 
was  applied  to  institutions  of  learning  in  other  countries. 
In  Germany  and  Italy,  however,  the  term  coUegium  did  not. 
as  in  England,  come  to  be  applied  to  institutions  or  corpo- 
rations, but  only  to  associations  of  scholars  coming  together 
simply  in  a  voluntary  capacity.  It  was  in  England  that  the 
word  came  to  have  its  most  important  significance.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  colleges  were  established  in  considerable 
numbers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  and  these  institutions 
were  bound  together  in  what  we  know  as  the  university. 
It  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  college  in  England  was 
not  unlike  that  in  France.  Students  went  to  the  universi- 
ties in  large  numhers  and  for  different  purposes,  and  found 
it  convenient  to  separate  into  groups  of  persons  having  a 
common  end  in  view.  It  is  recorded  that  at  one  time  the 
niunber  of  .students  at  Oxford  was  30,(X)0;  the  numljer 
of  halls  occupied  by  students  300.  As  time  pa.'^sed  on  the 
aggregation  of  students  in  Iniildings  where  they  could  at 
once  advance  their  common  interests  and  receive'protection 
in  their  common  and  |)ersonal  rights  was  encouraged  by 
princes  and  bishops,  as  well  as  by  private  benefactoi-s.  In 
this  way  the  group  of  buildings  known  as  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Caml)ridge  came  into  existence.  The  colleges 
at  Oxford,  with  the  dates  of  their  foumlations,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: AH  Souls,  Mil;  Balliol,  1262;  Brasenose,  1.509; 
Christ  Church,  1.525;  Corpus  Christi,  1516;  Exeter,  1413; 
HerlfHrd,  1874;  Jesus,  1571;  Keble.  1870;  Lincoln,  1427; 
.Alag<liilcn,  1456;  Mansfield,  1888;  Merton,  1264;  Xew, 
1380;  Orii-1,  l:i24:  Pembroke,  1624;  Queen's,  1340;  St, 
John's,  15.55;  Trinity,  15.55;  University.  1249;  Wadham, 
1610;  Worcester,  1283.  Those  at  Cambridge  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Cains,  i;!48;  Catharine,  1473 ;  Cavendish,  1873; 
Clare,  1.326 :  Christ's,  1439;  Corpus  Christi,  13.52;  Downing, 
1717;  Emmanuel.  1.584 ;  Jesus,  1496;  King's,  1441;  .Mag- 
dalene. 1.542;  Pembroke,  134.8;  Queen's,  144H;  St.  John's, 
1510;  St.  Peter's,  12.57;  Selwvn,  1882;  .Sidnev-Sussi'x.  1.596; 


Trinity.  1546;  Trinity  Hall.  1350.  The  college  in  Eng- 
land is  not  so  much  an  institution  for  teaching  as  one  for 
furnishing  a  residence  for  students  where  they  will  be  sur- 
rouniied  with  the  most  encouraging  and  inspiring  oppor- 
tunities. Formerly  all  students  were  required  to  live  in  the 
dormitories  furnished  by  the  college,  and  to  take  their  meals 
at  tlie  common  talde  or  college  hall.  Those  who.  on  ac- 
count of  distinguished  attainments,  were  appointed  after 
graduation  to  fellowships  were  required  also  to  occupy  rooms 
in  the  college  and  eat  at  the  common  table.  Until  recently 
the  fellows  forfeited  their  fellowships  in  case  of  maiTiage. 
In  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  student  is  en- 
tirely at  liberty  Xo  seek  whatever  instruction  he  may  choose, 
but,  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  regularity  of  work  is 
generally  secured  Ijy  the  knowledge  that  success  in  his  final 
examinations  will  depend  very  largely  tipon  the  excellence 
of  his  instruction,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  diligence.  Stu- 
dents of  any  college  may  take  instruction  in  any  other. 
The  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hold  no  examina- 
tions. Students,  when  prepared  for  final  examinations  for  a 
degree,  must  apply  to  the  university,  the  special  function 
of  which  is  to  hold  examinations  and  grant  degrees.  The 
course  of  undergraduate  study  at  an  English  college  ordi- 
narily continues  about  three  years.  The  number  of  students 
in  all  the  colleges  at  Oxford  is  usually  about  3,500;  in  Cam- 
bridge the  ninnber  is  sUghtly  less. 

Colleges  in  the  U.  S.  were  founded  on  the  English  model. 
Among  the  early  settlers  of  Jlassachusetts  a  large  number 
of  influential  men  received  their  education  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Harvard  College,  founded  in  1636, 
was  organized  in  imitation  of  Emmanuel ;  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  and  Yale  College,  in  Con- 
necticut, imitated  the  organization  of  Harvard;  and  they 
in  tmu  were  imitated  by  the  colleges  establislied  during  the 
next  150  years.  In  England  students  offering  themselves 
for  degrees  were  formerly  examined  for  the  most  part  either 
in  the  ancient  classics  or  in  the  mathenuttics.  This  fact 
gave  great  preponderance  to  those  studies.  Tlie  training 
was  purely  disciplinary  and  preliminary  to  professional 
study.  The  same  was  true  in  the  colleges  of  the  U.  S.  that 
were  organized  on  the  English  model. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  there  began  to 
be  not  a  little  distrust  of  this  method  of  organization. 
President  Wayland.  of  Brown  University,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  President  Xott,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
X.  Y.,  were  pioneers  in  the  general  movement  that  now  took 
place.  Soon  after  1850  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
College,  pulilished  elaborate  statistics,  the  result  of  careful 
investigations,  which  showed  conclusively  that  the  propor- 
tion of  students  going  to  college  in  the  U.  S.  was  steadily 
growing  less  and  less.  Tliis  tendency  was  believed  by  very 
many  to  lie  the  result  of  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  limited  range  of  studies  offered  by  the  ordi- 
nary college.  In  1852  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  on  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  lioldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  science, 
the  modern  languages,  and  history  were  entitled  to  the 
same  jirominence  in  the  college  eurricnhun  that  should 
be  given  to  the  ancient  languages  and  the  mathematics. 
On  this  theory  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts  was  remodeled.  The  success  of  the  university  seemed 
to  justify  the  change,  and  the  newly  modified  course  of 
study  Ijecame  the  model  in  the  organization  of  the  other 
State  universities.  The  sjiirit  which  led  to  this  change  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  also  very  greatly  modified  the  col- 
leges that  liad  been  established  on  the  old  model.  While 
Greek,  Latin,  anil  the  malliematics  continued  to  have  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  the 
modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  his- 
tory, economics,  and  the  modern  literatures,  forced  their 
way  into  the  arrangement  of  courses  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  Technical  studies  also  pressed  for  recognition.  Col- 
leges of  engineering,  agriculture,  and  architecture  were 
established.  Some  of  tjiese  formed  a  jiart  of  institutions 
alreaily  established,  and  sonu"  were  estalilished  on  an  inde- 
pendent liasis.  From  every  point  of  view,  however,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  old  exclusiveness  was  giving  way,  and  a 
modern  method  was  taking  its  place.  The  natural  conse- 
ciuence  of  this  movement  was  that  great  variety  and  even 
chaos  ensued.  Some  of  those  in  charge  of  coHeges  were 
conservative;  others  were  fond  of  change.  The  former 
very  generally  adhered  to  the  <.lassical  model,  the  latter  as 
generallv  advo<.ated  the  introduction  of  what  were  called 
studies  of  modern  importance.     Tliere  is  therefore  a  marked 
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:il)r^ence  of  uniformity  both  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  foUege  anil  in  the  studies  pursued  by  collogiute  stu- 
dents. In  <;eneral  it  may  be  said,  liowever,  tliat  the  require- 
ments for  admission  have  been  steadily  inereased,  and  that 
the  average  af;e  at  which  students  are  now  admitted  to  eol- 
lege  is  about  two  years  greater  tlian  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  nini'teentli  eentury.  .Meantime  the  number  of  col- 
leges has  niultiplieil  even  more  rapidly  than  tlie  population 
of  the  country.  Tliroughout  the  Middle  ami  Western  States 
voung  womeii  are  generally  ailmitted  to  the  same  colleges 
as  men.  In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  such  is  ordi- 
narily not  the  case.  For  the  education  of  women,  however, 
generous  provisions  have  been  made.  The  most  prosperous 
of  the  colleges  established  for  women  alone  are  \  assar  Col- 
lege, at  Pougldveepsie,  X,  Y.,  Wellesley  College,  at  W'ellesley, 
JIass..  Smith  Cullege,  at  Nortluimpton,  Ma^s.,  and  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 

The  college  in  the  V.  .S.  is  sometimes  identical  with  the 
university.  For  example,  Columl)ia  College  and  the  College 
i.f  Xew  J'ei-sey  are.in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  univei-sities. 
With  no  more  than  a  few  exceptions,  the  university  is  but 
an  aggregation  of  colleges.  The  name  "  university,"  how- 
ever, luis  often  been  ambiguously  applied  to  snuiU  institu- 
tions whoso  hopes  of  greatness  were  larger  than  their  pros- 
pec  ta. 

TABLE   OF   COLLEGES   IX   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  list  of  colleges,  compiled  from  the  most 
cuthentic  sources,  and  arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and 
colleges,  has  been  brought  down  to  the  year  iSi);!,  In  some 
cases  the  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  latest  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education ;  in  others  they  have  been 
obtained  by  direct  inquiry : 
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Alabama,  University  of. . 

Howani  College 

Selniii  L'nivi-i'sity 

Soutlxern  rniversily 

Sprinj;  Hill  Colletje 

A rtcansas  ('■  '1  lege 

Arkansas  1  IK  lust  rial  Uuiv. 

Cane  Hill  CoU.-w 

Little  R'>,-k  t'liivepsity. .. 
Pliilatl<le|-  Smith  College. 

Calir..i-ui:i  C.llef.'e 

California,  t'lnversity  of. 

Hesperian  College 

Lelaiitl  staiilurd  Junior 

UliiVel'slty 

Najia  C«>lle;;e 

Pai-iiie  Mithodist  College 
I'ieree  Christian         '* 
St.  Aii;;usiiii«  " 

St.  iK'iiatiiis  '* 

St.  .Mai-ys  " 

St.  Vincent's  " 

San  .Joaiiuin  Valley'  " 
Santa  Clara 

Univ.  of  South  California 
Uuivei-sifv  of  the  Pacific. 

C'olorailo  College    

Colorado,  l.'niversity  of.. 
I)enver.  t'liivursity  of.... 
i'resli.vterian  College  of 

the  St  ml  Invest 

Trinity  Colle(?e 

\Ve.sleyaa  University 

Yale  tl^niversity 

IVlaware  C^ollet^e 

.\nierieaii  University 

Coliuntiian  t'liivei-sity. . . 

(ieor;;etowii  College 

(lon/a^a  "        

Howard  University 

National  Iieaf  Mate  Coll. 
CatholieUniv.of  .'Vineriira 
Florida  Conference  Coll. 

John  li.  Slet.son  Univ 

Rollins  College 

St.  John's  River  Confer- 

eiu'e  College 

Atlanta  University 

Boudon  College 

Clark  University 

Emory  College 

(Jeorgia.  I'niversity  of. . . 

;viereer  University 

Pio  N'ono  College 

Aiigiistana  College 

Itlaekliurn  University 

Carthage  College  .. . . 

Chaddoek      "       

Chicago,  University  of.. . 

Eureka  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary 


University,        Ala. 
East  Lake, 
Sidlna, 

( Jreenshorough.  "" 
Near  Mobile, 
Batesville.         Ark. 
Fayetteville. 
B^HHisljorough,   •' 
Little  Koek, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Berkeley.  " 

Woodla'nd,  " 

Palo  Alto,  '• 

Napa  City. 
.Santa  Rosa. 
College  City, 
Benieia,  " 

San  Kranci-seo,    *' 

Los  Ang'eles,  " 

Woodbridge,  " 

Santa  Clara,  " 

Los  .\ngeles,  " 

College  Park,  " 

Colorado  Sps.,  Col. 

Boulder,         .  •' 

Deliver,  *' 

jDel  Norte,  " 

Hartft>rd,       Conn. 
Middletown. 
New  Hav 
Newark, 


Non-sect. 
Baptist 

Jt.  E.  So. 

K.  C. 

Presbyterian 

Non-sect. 

Climb.  Presb. 

JI.  E. 

Baptist 
Non-sect. 
Christian 

Non-sect. 

M.  K. 
M.  E.  So. 
Cliristiau 

P.  E. 

K.  C. 


Del. 
Washington,    D.  C. 


[.eesburgh. 
Lie  Lanil, 
Winter  Park. 

Orange  City, 

Atlanta, 

Bovvdon, 

.\tlanta, 

(^.vforil. 

.Vtliens, 

Macon, 

Rock  Island, 

("'arlinville. 

(!'arthage. 

Quincy, 

Chicago, 

Eureka. 

Eliiihurst, 


Fla. 


Ga. 


111. 


U.  B. 
R.  C. 
M.  E. 

Non-sect. 

M.  E. 

Presbyterian 

P.  E. 

M.  E. 

Non.sect. 

51.  E. 

Non-seet. 

R.C. 

Non-sect. 

R.  C. 
M.  E.  .So. 
Baptist 

Cong. 

M.  E. 
Non-se  t. 

■\l.  E. 

M.  E.  So. 
Non-sect. 
Baptist 

R  C. 

Luttieran 

Presbyterian 

l.iitiieraii 

M.  K 

Baptist 

Christian 

Oer.  Ev. 


1819  1819 
1843  1841 
1881  1878 
1856  1S.">!) 
I8;3li  is:jo 

1873  IHT-i 
1871  1872 
1831  18.-);! 
188:)  1882 
18S:i  1.87T 

1874  1874 
18B8  1809 
186(1  180O 

ISai  1891 
ISfvi'l.SSI) 
lS«-,'il.Slil 
1S74  1.S74 
18fi7  I8U7 
18.59  IKVi 
1872,181)3 
IStiQ  18fi7 
188311879 
IS3.5  I8.-)1 
1880  1881 
1K).T  18>4 
1873  187 1 
1S7«  1877 
l&H  18S0 

18a3  ISSi 
tSSil  18-34 
1831  18:)! 
1701  17111 
18:i3  I.8:!4 
1891  ... 
1821  1821 
181.5  17M9 
18.58  1,821 
18()7  18l!7 
1861  1854 
188.5  IRSJI 
1H««  mnti 
18X7  is-s:) 
18S5  1885 


18.87  1887 
18119  18(19 
18.57  18.5(1 
1877  I8li9 
ISW  18:f7 
1781  18111 
1837  1838 
187(1  1874 
18(i5  \tm 
1857  18.59 
1870  1870 
I87(i  187(1 
l.slni  18<I2 
18.55  1849 
1809  1870 


Ewing  College , 

tierinan- English  College. 

lledding  College 

Illinois  "       

Illinois,  University  of  — 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ.. . 

Knox  College 

Lake  Forest  University.. 

Lincoln  University 

Lombard        "       

McKendree  College 

Monmouth        "       

Mt.  Morris        "       

Northern  Illinois  College. 
Northwestern  College 


Ewing. 

Galena. 

Abingdon. 

Jacksonville, 

Urbana, 

Blooniingtou, 

Galesbiirgh, 

Lake  Forest, 

Lincoln, 

Galesburgh, 

Lebanon, 

Monmouth, 

Mt.  Morris, 

Fulton, 

Naperville, 


III. 


DvnomioatioD. 


Northwest  era  University  Evanstou. 
St.  Francis  SolanusColl.  t^uiucy, 

St.  Ignatius  t^oUege Chicago, 

St.  Joseph's  Dioe.  Coll...  Teutopolis. 

St.  Viatenr's  College BourbonnaisGr.." 

Shurtleff  College Upper  Alton, 

University  of  Chicago...  Chicago.  '' 

Westfield  College Westfield, 

Wheaton       "      Wlieatoii, 

Butler  University Irvington,         Ind. 

Concorilia  College Fort  Wayne, 

De  Pauw  University 'Greencastle,        " 

Earlhani  College , Richmond. 


Fort  Wayne. 

Franklin, 

Hanover, 

Hartsville. 

Bloomington, 

Moore's  Hill. 

Notre  Dame, 

Ridgeville, 

Terre  Haute, 

St.  Meinrad, 

Merom, 

Crawfordsville, 

College  Sps.,    Iowa 

Pella. 

Cedar  Rapids, 

3It-  Vernon, 

Des  Moines, 

Mt.  IMeasant, 

Davenport, 

Grinnell, 

Iowa  city, 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Hopkintou, 

Decorah, 

Oskaloosa, 

Fairfield, 

lOskaloosa, 

j  Dubuque, 

iIudianola, 

Tabor, 


Fort  Wayne 

Franklin       "      

Hanover        "      

Hartsville     "      

Indiana  t'niversity 

Moore's  Hill  College 

Notre  Uanie.  Univ.  of 

Ridgeville  College 

St.  Bouaventure'sColl... 

St.  Meinrad's  College 

Union  Christian  College  . 

Wabash  College 

Amity  "       

Central  Univ.  of  Iowa  . . . 

Coe  College 

Cornell  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  Universitj' 

German  College 

Griswold      "        

Iowa  "       

Iowa.  State  University  of 

Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ 

Lenox  College 

Luther      "        

Ciskaloosa  College 

Parsons 

Penii 

St.  Joseph's 

Simpson 

Tabor 

Upper  Iowa  University . .  .Fayette.  " 

\\  artburg  College Waverly,  ** 

Western  "        'Toledo.  " 

Baker  University |  Baldwin.  Kan. 

Bethany  College Lindsborg, 

Campbell  University Holton,  " 

Central  College j  Enterprise,  " 

Cooper  Memorial  Coll... iSteiiing.  '* 

Emporia.  College  of lEiiiporia,  '* 

Garfield  University |  Wichita, 

Highland        "  Illighland. 

Kansjis.  University  of  . . .  Lawrence,  " 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ. .  iSalina,  '• 

Lane  Universirj' Lecompton,         *' 

Midland  College i .\tchison, 

Ottawa  University Ottawa. 

St.  Benedict's  College Atchison. 

.St.  Mary's  College 'St.  Mary's,  " 

Washburn       ''       iTopeka, 

Berea  College Berea, 

Bethel      "       iRussellville, 

Central  University ^Richmond, 

Centre  College [Danville. 

Concord    "       {New  Liberty, 

Eminence  College ; Eminence. 

(Jeorgetown   "      (Jeorgetown, 

Kentucky  Cln.ssical  and 

Business  College N.  Middletown, 

Kentucky  Military  In.st. .  Fnrmdale. 

Kentucky  University Lexington. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  Coll.  Millersburgh, 
Murray  Male  ami  Female 

Institute Murray, 

Ogden  College Bowling  Green. 

St.  Joseph's  College Bardsfown, 

St.  Marj's  "       "' 

S.  Kentucky      "       

Centenary  *'       

College  o'f  the  Immacii- 

lai)-  Concept  i»)ii New  Orleans, 

JelTerson  Coll.iSt.Mary'sl  Convent, 

Kenfehie  College Keatehie, 

lA'liind  Uiiiversilv New  Orleans, 

Louisiana  Stale  Univ ....  Baton  Rouge, 
New  Orleans  University.  New  Orleans. 
St.  Charles  College    .....  Grand  Coteau. 


Ky 


St.  Mary's, 

Hopkinsville, 

Jackson. 


La. 


Baptist 
M.  E. 

Non-sect. 

M.  E. 

Non-sect. 

Presbyterian 

C.  Presb. 

Uuiver.salist 

M.  E. 

U.  Presb. 

Ger.  Baptist 

Non-sect. 

Ev.  Ass'n 

M.  E. 

R.C. 


Baptist 

U.  B. 

Cong. 

Christian 

Lutheran 

M.  E. 

Friends 

M.  E. 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

U.  B. 

Non-sect. 

M.  E. 

R.  C. 

F.-W. Baptist 

B.C. 

Christian 

Presbyterian 

Non-sect. 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

M.  E. 

Baptist 

Christian 

M.  E. 

P.  E. 

Cong. 

Non-sect. 

M.  E. 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran 

('hristian 

Presbyterian 

Friends 

R.C. 

M.  E. 

Cong. 

M.  E. 

Lutheran 

U.  B. 

M.  E. 

Lutheran 

Non-sect. 

U.  B. 

U  Presb. 

Presbyterian 

Christian 

Presbyterian 

Non-sect. 

M.  E. 

U.  B. 

Lutheran 

Baptist 

R.  C. 

Cong. 

Non-sect. 

Baptist 

So.  Presb. 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Christian 

Baptist 

Christian 
Non-sect. 
Christian 
M.  E.  So. 

Non-sect. 

R.C. 

Christian 
M.  E.  So. 

R.C. 

Baptist 

Non-sect. 
M-E. 
R.C. 


OS 


1867  1868 
1880  1868 
1875  185,5 
18;i51830 
18671868 
185,3|l853 
18:J7:i841 
18.5lljl,S7G 
18651 18H6 
18.5.3;  185:1 
IS'H  1S:J4 
18.5;  l,s5B 
lS4(l'  1840 
1866  1866 
1865  1861 


1851 
1873 
1870 
1881 
1874 
18.^5 
1890 
1865 
1861) 
1830 
1850 
18:i7 


1855 
I860 
1870 
1862 
1865 
1827 
189-2 
1865 
18C)0 
1855 
1839 
1837 


1859. 1847 


1847 
1844 
I8:i2 
1851 
1820 
18.54 
1844 
I8«; 


1848 
18;S7 
1828 
18.50 
1824 
1856 
1845 
1867 

is.57 
1861 
18:i3 
1871 
18.53 
1881 
I&57 
1866 
1881 
1873 
18,59 
1848 
1860 
1855 


1.8.59 

18:i4 

1856 

1853 

1881 

1857 

1865 

1881 

1873 

1859 

1847 

1847 

1855 

1866 '1859 

1863  1,S61 

1853  1862 

1875  1875 

1873  187:1 

...  Il873 

lS67il867 

1866il8,57 


1861 
1885 
1866 
1858 
1883 


18<-~2 
1886 
1857 
1864 
1885 
1866 
1887 
1865 
1868 
1869 


18,57 
1868 
185B 
1858 
1881 
1882 
1891 
18,87 
1883 
1887 
1857 
1866 
1886 
1865 
1887 
1871 
1859 
1870 
186511865 
186511855 
1856118.54 
187311874 


1819 
1868 
1856 
1829 

1878 
1847 
ltS8 
1860 

1871 
1877 
1,S-J4 
I8:i7 
il819 
18-25 


1821 
1868 
ia57 
1850 

1877 
1845 
1859 
1866 

1871 
1877 
1819 
1821 
1819 
1825 


1856  1847 
1864 


1856 
1870 
1855 
1873 
1852 


1856 
1874 
1860 
1873 

iS3r 
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COLLEGE 


DemimiiiatioD. 


Southern  Univereity 

Straight  "         I 

Thatcher  Institute Shreveport, 

TulaneUuiv.  of  Louisiana  New  Orleans. 

Bates  College Lewiston, 

Bowdoin  College iBrunswick, 

Colby  I'liivt-Tsity Waterville, 

Baltimore  City  College  . .  'Baltimore. 

Fredt-rick  College [Frederick, 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ ^Baltimore, 

Loyola  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 


New  Orleans,     La.      Non-sect. 


Md. 


5It.  St.  Mary's 

P.O. 
New  Windsor, 
Ellicott  City, 


Annapolis,  " 

Chestertown,       '* 
Westminster. 
Amherst,        Mass. 
Boston, 

Worcester,  " 


New  W  indsor        " 
Rock  Hill  '■       ... 

St.  Charles's  " 

St.  John's  " 

Washington  "       .   . 

Western  Maryland  Coll. . 

Amherst  College 

Boston  "       

Bost^^n  University 

Clark  ■•         

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Harvard  University Cambridge, 

Massachusetts  Agr.  Coll.  .\mherst, 
Mt.    Holyoke    Seminary 

and  College 

Smith  College 

Society  for  the  Collegiate; 

Instruction  of  Women. 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Williams        "      

Adrian  "       

Albion  "       

Battle  Creek  " 


South  Hadley, 
Northampton, 

Cambridge, 

College  Hill, 

Wellesley, 

Williamstown, 

Adrian,  jlich. 

Albion, 

Battle  Creek, 


Detroit  "       ;I)etroit 

Grand  Traverse  College.  Benzonia, 

Hillsdale  College " 

Hope  "        

Kalamazoo   *'        

Michigan,  University  of. 

Olivet  College 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Carleton  ( 'ollHge 

Dr,  Martin  Luther  College 
Haniliue  University 
Maoalester  Collegt 


Hillsdale, 

Holland, 

Kalamazoo,         " 

.\nn  Arbor, 

Olivet, 

.Minneapolis,  Minn 

Northfield, 

New  Ulm,  '* 

Hamline,  " 

.Macalester, 


Minnesota.  UniviM-sit\-  of.  .Minneapolis, 


St.  John's  University 

St.  Olaf  College 

Alcorn  .Agr.  and  Mech. 

College 

Kavanaugh  College 

IVIississippi 


Mississippi.  University  of 

Rust  University 

Tougalon  University 

Avalon  College 

Central       "        

Central  Wesleyan  Coll.. . 
Christain  University. .   .. 
Christain  Brothers,  Col- 
lege of  

Drury  College 

Grand  River  College 

La  Grange        "        

Lewis  "        

Lincoln  "        .... 

Missouri.  Univ.  of  State  of 
MorrisviHe  College 
Pike  County    " 
Pritchett  School  Institute 
St.  Louis  University. . . . 
St.  Vincent's  Colle^'c. 
Scarritt  Collegiate  Inst. 
Southwest  Baptist  C<ill,. 
Stewartsville  College  . . . 

Tarkio  College 

■W^asliington  University. 
West  minster  College.  .. 
William  .b-«-ell  (_',, liege 


Collegeville, 
Northfield, 

Rodney, 

Holmesville, 

Clinton. 

Universitj^. 

Holly  Springs, 

Tougaloo, 

Avalon. 

Fayette. 

Warrenton, 

Canton, 


Miss. 


St.  Louis. 

Springfield, 

Edinburgh, 

La  Grange, 

Glasgow, 

Greenwood, 

Columbia, 

MorrisviHe. 

Bowling  Green,  ' 

Glasgow, 

St.  Louis, 

Cap^tjirardeau,' 

Neosho. 

Bolivar, 

Stewartsville, 

Tarkio, 

St.  Louis, 

Fulton, 

Liliertv, 


F.-W.  Baptist 

Cong. 

Baptist 

Non-sect. 


R.  C. 


Non-sect. 
R.C. 

Non-sect. 

M.  P. 

Cong. 

R.  C. 

M.  E. 
Non-sect. 

R.  C. 
Non-sect. 


1S80  18H0 
18691 1870 

isseusTi 

I8W;18»t 
18(i;j!l8(i3 


1794 
(1813 

11829 
]8«7 
1853 

1830 
1886 
1865 
ISJO 
1784 
1782 
1868 
1825 
1863 
186'.l 
1887 
186S: 
16.50 
1863 

1836 

isri 


Montana,  ('olli-ge  of iDeer  Lodge,  Mont. 

Bellevue  College Bellevue,  Neb. 

Creighton     •'      Omaha, 

Doane  "      Crete,  " 

Gates  "      iNeligh. 

Nebra-skaCentralCollege, Central  City,       " 
Nebraska,  University  of .  Lincoln, 
NebraskaWeslevanUniv'.  I       "  " 

Nevada.  State  Univ.  <jf  . .  Reno.  Nev, 

Dartmouth  College Hanover.         N.  H 

Evelyn  College ;  Princeton,        N.  J 

New  Jers<'V.  College  of  ..  I        ••  " 

Rutgers  ('.>llege. NewBrunswick,  " 

Sacred  Heart.  College  of  |Vineland,  " 

St.  Benedict's  College i  Newark. 

Seton  Hall  "      ..  ..Isouth  Orange.    " 

Albuquerque         "      ....  [Albuquerque,  N.  M 
New  Mexico.  Univ.  of . . . .  'Santa  V(: 

Alfred  University 'Alfred  Centre. N.'i' 

Barnard  College   New  York. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  anil 
Polytechnic  Institute.  .Brooklyn,  " 


L'niversalist 
Non  sect. 

M.  P. 

M.  E. 

Tth-D.  Ad. 

R.  C. 

Cong. 

F.-W.  Baptist 

Reformed 

Baptist 

Non-sect. 

Cong. 
Lutheran 

Cong. 
Lutheran 

M.  E. 
Non-sect. 

R.  C. 
Lutheran 

Non-sect. 

Baptist 

Non-sect. 
M.  E. 

U.  B. 

M.  E.  So. 
Cfer.  M.  E. 
Christian 

R.C. 
Cong. 
Baptist 

M.  E. 
U.  Presb. 
Non-sect. 
M.  E.^o. 
Non-sect. 

R.C. 

M.  E.  So. 
Baptist 
Non-sect. 
U.  Presb. 
Non-sect. 
Presbyterian 

Baptist 
Presbyterian 

R.  C. 
Cong. 

Non-sect. 

M.  E. 
Non-sect. 

Cong. 
Non-sect. 

Reformed 
R.  C. 


M.  E. 

Cong. 

7th-D.  Bapt. 

Non-sect. 


1802 
ISIS 
ISiil 
17ti3 
1876 
1849 

1808 
1843 
1S>7 
1848 
17H9 
1782 
1867 
1821 
1863 
1S7I 
l.ssl) 
1S13 
1638 
1867 

18.37 
1875 

1879 
1855 
1875 


185! 

1870 

1793  17il3 

1859  l.\">il 
ISOI 
1874 
1.S79 
1862 
lS;-,5 


DcQomis&tiOD. 


Canisius  College Buffalo. 

City  of  New  York.  Coll.  of  New  Y'ork, 
City  of  New  York. Univ. ot 


1861 
1874 
1881 
1863 

I8.5ri' 

IHIill  1HI'>2 
1833  l,s:j3 


18:57 
1859 

i866 

1854 
1853 
1851 
1857 
1874 


18)1 
1859 
1.S69 
1870 
1884 
l«i4 
1.885 
1869 
18.57 
1875 


1871  1.871 
188S  18H4 
ISJO  ls;ill 
1844  I.SJS 

1870  1868 

1871  1869 
1,869  1872 
ia57, 18.57 
1865  1S64 
1853  18.57 


1855 
1873 
1845 
1859 
1867 


1851 
1873 
1845 

1866 
1867 


1870  IKO'l 
18:J9  1S4I1 
1876  1H72 
1887  ISSI 
186S  1SI16 
1832  1S21I 
18»:l|lS43 
1.8,88 '1888 
1879|1878 
18791 1S63 
11885' l.ss  J 
!  18.53  is.yi 
l.s.",2  18:12 
\KM  IK-iO 
IKM  IHS:) 
,1880  1K8:1 
1 1879  1879 
!1872  1873 
18811881 
1885  1885 
1869  1871 
1887J18H8 
1862!  1874 
1769' 1770 
....  1887 
1748  1716 
1766  1770 
1887'1,S85 
1881,1868 
1861,18.56 
1887:18.47 
1881  IKKO 
18.57  18.-17 
188911889 

,185448.54 


N.  Y 


Colgate  Univei-sity. 
Colimibia  College.  . 
C\irnell  University. 

Elttiira  College 

Hatuilton  College. . 

Hobart 

Ingham  University 


Hamilton. 
:New  York, 
i  Ithaca. 
lEImira, 
'Clinton, 
[Geneva. 
[LeRoy, 


Manhattan  College [New  Y'ork. 

Niagara  University (Niagara  Univ., 

Rochester.  University  of.jRoohester, 
.St.  Bonaventure's  Coll. . .  .\llegany, 

St.  Francis  College j  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  Xnvier.  Coll,  of;  New  Y'ork, 
St.  John  the  Baiilist  Coll.  Brooklyn, 

St.  John's  College [Fordham, 

St.  Joseph's     "        ;Bllffalo. 

St.  Lawrence  University.  Canton, 

St.  Louis  College [New  Y'ork. 

St    Stephen's  College .\nnandale, 

Syracuse  University Syracuse. 

Unit  in  C<illege Schenectady, 
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C.  K.  Adams. 
CollPffP  Frntcrnitlos:  aoln.ssof  orfranizations  prevalent 
iiiiion^  the  sluilciits  of  tin-  liisrlier  iiislitiilions  tif  Icaniiiifr  in 
the  U.S.  Witli  one  exee|ili()n  they  are  secret  in  character, 
Ihiiiifrh  this  element  is  in  reality  a  mere  eoiuessidii  to  the 
viuithful  love  of  the  myslerioiis.  They  are  eomiiosed  of 
l(>il,i,'es  ealleil  "  chapters."  A  fraternity  has  only  one  chapter 
ill  any  one  college.     In  some  of  the  larijer  colleges  there  are 


as  many  as  twenty-five  chapters  of  different  fratenijties. 
The  number  of  mcmbeis  in  a  single  chapter  averages  about 
seventeen. 

A\»nenclalure  and  Insignia. — The  names  of  many  of  the 
fraternities  are  composed  of  Greek  lettei's, and  they  are  hence 
called  "Greek  letter  societies."  The  chapters  also  bear 
Greek  names,  sometimes  in  the  regular  order  of  the  dates  of 
their  estnblishment,  sometimes  with  the  name  of  the  State 
added,  and  soinelimcs  they  are  named  from  the  colleges  or 
towns  in  which  they  are  located.  Membership  in  these 
organizations  is  commoidy  indicated  by  badges,  which 
usually  display  the  name  and  some  of  the  .symbols  of  the 
fraternity. 

Origin  and  Development. — The  fust  .society  bearing  a 
Greek  name  was  the  Phi  liela  Kappa,  founded  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  in  \'irginia  in  ITTfi.  It  was 
social  anil  secret.  In  Decendier,  1770.  il  aiilhorizid  the 
establishment  of  blanches  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  the 
next  year  ceased  to  exist,  on  account  of  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  the  Hevoltitionaiy  war.  The  chapter  at  Yale  was 
established  in  17H(land  that  at  Harvard  in  1781,  these  two 
chapters  afterward  uniting  to  establish  branches  elsewhere. 
This  society  became  a  literary  organization:  admitting 
membei-s  from  the  higher  classes  only,  it  gradually  gi'cw 
formal  and  perfunctory,  its  ritual  and  so-called  secrets  were 
disclosed,  and  liiuiUy  admission  to  its  ranks  was  based  en- 
tirely upon  grounds  of  scholarship,  and  after  a  time  its 
honored  badge  became  simply  a  symbol  of  high  collegiate 
rank.  It  was  revivified  in  1881,  Init  still  remains  an  hon- 
orary society.  In  182.')  the  first  of  the  men"s  general  frater- 
nities, the  Kappa  Alpha,  was  formed  at  Union  f'ollcge.  In 
external  features  il  closely  coiiied  P/ii  Beta  Kappa;  it  wjis 
secret,  il  had  a  Greek  name,  it  confined  its  membership  to 
upper  cla.ss  men,  it  named  its  chaiiters  on  the  same  ]ilan, 
and  its  bailge  was,  like  that  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  watch- 
key.  This  society  was  opposed  l)y  the  faculty  and  students, 
and  was  accused,  on  account  of  its  small  membership  and 
the  exclii.sion  of  outsiders  from  its  meetings,  of  promoting 
a  college  aristocracy.  In  1827  two  other  societies  of  the 
same  nature,  Sigma  P/ii  and  Delta  Phi.  were  founded  at 
Union.  In  18;!!  Higma  I'hi  placed  a  cha))ter  at  Hamilton 
College,  and  this  resulted  in  the  format  ion  there  of  a  rival 
society,  called  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  in  1832.  So  the  system  - 
spread,  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  at  a  college  leading 
soon  to  the  organization  of  a  new  society  or  clia])ter.  until 
in  1890,  the  la.st  year  for  which  reliable  statistics  are  obtain- 
able, there  were  nearly  SOU  chapters  in  exi.stence. 

t)rgaiiizatiun  and  (inreniment. — Previous  to  1861  the  ])rev- 
alcnt  system  of  government  among  the  fraternities  was  a 
weak  sujiervision  by  one  eha]iter.  usually  called  a  "grand  " 
chapter,  modified  by  the  enactments  of  infref|uent  conven- 
tions of  delegates  from  the  chapters.  The  chajitei-s  were 
otherwise  inde]iendent.  Since  the  year  1870.  or  thereabout.s, 
this  has  changed  into  a  system  eomposeil  of  a  legislative 
body,  or  convention  of  cluipter  delegates  meeting  regularly, 
its  sessions  being  accom|ianied  by  |iublic  exercises  and  a 
baniinet,  and  an  admiiiislralive  body  composed  of  an  execu- 
tive, usually  called  a  [uesident.  ami  assisted  by  a  board  of 
tnislees  and  several  minor  ofiieials  with  limited  .iurisdiction. 
Few,  if  any.  of  the  fraternities  have  a  judicial  sy.stem  for 
imnishing  violations  of  their  own  laws.  The  chapters  are 
univei'sally  permitted  to  occupy  themselves  with  any  kind 
of  work  or  exercises  which  they  deem  of  benefit,  but  the 
aims  of  the  majority  are  purely  social.  They  all  endeavor 
to  secure  as  members  students  of  social  or  intellectual  iiromi- 
nence,  and  the  contest  for  such  between  rival  cliai)ters  is  in- 
tense at  the  beginning  of  each  collegiate  year.  This  "culti- 
vation" of  prospective  members  is  usually  termed  "rush- 
ing." The  act  of  ailmitting  a  member  is  termed  his  "in- 
itiation," or  he  is  said  to  have  "swung  out."  The  chapters 
are  gradually  becoming  householders,  and  in  the  older  col- 
leges it  is  common  for  the  members  to  live  together  in  a 
house  owned  or  rented  by  them.  Muny  such  houses  are 
hand.some  and  costly.  In  18SI1  seventy  such  buildings  were 
owned  by  chapters,  and  probably  threetiines  as  many  were 
rented.  Members  of  a  chapter  are  said  to  be  active  when 
they  are  in  college  attendance,  alumni  when  they  are  not, 
and  hiinrirarji  when  they  have  not  been  initiateil  while  un- 
dergraduates. This  la.st-mentioned  class  of  members  is  be- 
ing discontinued  by  the  lietter  fraternities.  Men)bershi|)  in 
two  fraternities  simultaneously  is  forbidden  exce|it  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  ami  if  a  member  leaves  one  and 
joins  another  he  is  .said  to  be  "lifted."  a  practice  which  is 
generally  condemned  as  disloyal  and  unnuiidy.    The  alumni 
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frequently  form  clubs  hi  the  larger  cities,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  Xew  York,  rent  buildings.  Tliey  are  usually  well  ap- 
pointed and  successful. 

Literature. — The  fraternities  have  issued  publications  in 
the  form  of  catalogues,  histories,  song-books,  music,  and 
magazines.  All  but  one  or  two  have  published  catalogues. 
Previous  to  1879  such  compilations  contained  merely  lists  of 
tlie  members'  names,  but  since  that  time  a  gi-eat  advance 
has  been  made,  and  the  more  recent  catalogues  have  con- 
tained full  but  condensed  biographies  of  the  members,  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  fraternity  and  the  institutions  at 
which  the  chapters  are  located,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  meinl>ers,  and  various  statistical  tables  of  interest. 
Among  the  more  noticeable  of  recent  catalogiies  are  those 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  (18.S3,  with  a  supplement  in  1889) :  Beta 
Theta  Pi  (1883,  with  a  supplement  in  1886) :  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  (1891):  Delta  Tuu  Delta  (1884):  Delta  Upsilnn 
(1884);  Phi  Delta  Theta  (ISSS):  Psi  Upsilon  {1SS'.» :  and 
Sigma  Chi  (1890).  Pii  Upsilon,  Sigma  Chi  and  Beta  Theta 
Pi  have  also  published  histories.  Song-books  have  been 
generally  issued.  They  do  not  differ  materially  from  cur- 
rent collections  of  college  songs,  and,  in  common  with  the 
instrumental  pieces  named  after  the  fraternities,  they  con- 
tain nothing  notable. 

Periodicals. — Aside  from  purely  ephemeral  attempts  at 
publishing  journals  made  bv  Delta  L'psilon  in  1868  and 
Theta  Delta  Chi  in  1869,  the  'first  fraternity  journal  was  the 
Beta  Tlteta  Pi.  issued  by  the  fraternity  of  that  name  in  1872, 
and  still  publislied  as  a  monthly.  Other  journals,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establishment,  are  as  follows:  The  Palm,  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega.  1880:  the  Chackett.  of  Chi  Phi,  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Qiiarterli/.  1884:  the  Purple  and  Gold.iA 
Chi  Psi,  1884:  the  D.  K.  E.  Quarterly.  1883:  the  Rainlwu; 
of  Delta  Tau  Delta,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Crescent.  1887: 
the  Quarterly,  of  Delta  Upsilon,  188"3:  the  Journal,  of  Kappa 
Alpha,  1879 ;  the  Caduceus  of  Kappa  Sigma,  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Quarterbi,  188.") :  the  Scroll,  of  Phi  Delta  Theta. 
1876:  the  Quarterly,  oi  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  1879:  the  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  Shield,  and  its  quarterly  and  monthly  predeces- 
sors, 1875:  the  Phi  Kappa  .Sigma  Quarterly,  1890:  the  Sig- 
ma Alpha  Epsilon  lirrord.  1880:  the  Sigma  Chi  Quarterhj. 
1881 :  the  Signui  Xu  Delta.  1881 :  and  the  Theta  Delta  Chi 
Shield,  1884.  In  addition  to  this  li.st.  Alpha  Delta  Phi  pub- 
lished the  Star  and  Crescent  from  1880  to  1885  :  Psi  Upsilon, 
the  Diamond  from  1878  to  1886:  and  Zeta  Psi  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  from  1884  to  1886.  The  women's  societies 
have  also  issued  similar  journals,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
Golden  Key,  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  1882,  which  since 
1886  has  been  called  the  A'c/:  others  are  the  Arrow,  of 
Pi  Beta  Phi,  1885:  the  Anciwra.  of  Delta  Gamma,  1884: 
the  Quarterliei*  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and  Alpha  Phi,  1885 
and  1888:  and  the  Trident  of  Delta  Delta  Delta,  1891. 
Nearly  all  of  these  journals  have  been  irregular  in  their 
publication,  or  have  suspended  one  or  more  times.  But 
they  are  all  now  in  fair  condition.  At  first  they  were  secret, 
and  designed  to  circulate  only  among  members,  but  now 
they  generally  ri'ceive  subscriptions  from  outsiders  at  the 
nearly  uniform  jirice  cjf  §1  per  annum.  Beta  Theta  Pi  and 
Sigma  Chi  issue  secret  peri(5dicals  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar journals,  called  respectively  the  Mystic  Messenger  and 
tlie  Bulletin. 

The  fraternities  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  men's 
general  and  local  fraternities,  women's  societies,  and  pro- 
fessional societies.  A  few  details  oidy  can  be  given,  and 
those  oidy  in  regard  to  the  more  ]irominent  in  the  following 
li.st.  The  name  of  the  fraternity  is  fir-st  given,  then  the  total 
membership,  the  place  and  date  of  origin,  tlie  characteristics 
of  the  badge,  the  colors  and  flower  it  any,  and  the  number 
of  inactive  and  active  chapters,  with  their  general  location. 
The  statistics  are  given  for  the  summer  of  1891.  This  is 
the  latest  date  at  which  trnstwoilliy  figures  in  regard  to 
most  of  them  are  available.  Later  data  in  regard  to  a  few, 
though  obtainable,  would,  if  given,  prove  misleading  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

Men's  General  Fraternities. — Alpha  Delta  PA/,  6,236: 
Ilamilton  College,  18:!2  ;  badge,  a  star  and  crescent  ;  colors, 

freen  and  white :  inactive  cha)itei-s  8,  active  19,  most  ly  in  the 
liLst ;  owns  seven  buildings.  Alpha  Tau  0)nega,'2.()6l  ;  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute.  1865  :  a  .Maltese  cross:  gold,  white, 
green  and  blue:  inactive  chapters  21,  active  35 :  chiefly  in 
the  South:  one  building.  Beta  7'hettt  Pi.Vi.Kiri;  Miami  I'ni- 
versity,  1839;  an  eiglit-sidcd  oblong  shield:  pink  and  blue; 
the  rose  ;  inactive  chapters  19.  active  60 :  widely  distributed  ; 
three  buildings.     Chi  /'A(,  3,147;  formed  bv  the  union  of 


three  societies  of  the  same  name,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  founded  at  Princeton  in  1854 :  monogram  of  the  letters ; 
scarlet  and  blue ;  inactive  chapters  23.  active  21 ;  in  the  East 
and  South:  one  building.  Chi  Psi.2.i)'d0:  Union  College, 
1841 :  monogram  of  the  letters :  purple  and  gold ;  inactive 
chapters  9,  active  16:  in  the  South  and  East :  five  buildings. 
Delta  Kapixi  Epsilon.  10.353 :  Yale,  1844  (called  generally 
D.  K.  E.  and  the  members  "  Dekes '') :  a  rhomb  :  blue,  gold, 
and  crimson  ;  inactive  chapters  13,  active  34 :  mostly  in  the 
East;  nine  buildings.  Delta  Phi,  2,205:  Union,  1827:  a 
Maltese  cross  ;  blue  and  white  ;  inactive  chapters  4.  active 
11 ;  mostly  in  the  Middle  States;  two  buildings.  Delta  Psi 
2.504  ;  Columbia.  1847  :  St.  Anthony's  cross  ;  light  blue  ;  in- 
active chapters  10.  active  9:  in  the  East  and  South;  eight 
buildings.  Delta  Tau  Delta,  4,044 ;  Bethany  College,  1860 ; 
a  four-sided  shield  :  purple,  gold,  and  white ;  the  pansy ;  26 
inactive  and  39  active  chapters.  The  fraternity  owns  6  chap- 
ter-houses. Delta  Upsilon  (non-.secret),  4.871 ;  formed  by  a 
confederation  of  local  societies,  the  oldest  of  which  was 
founded  at  Williams.  1834 :  a  monogram  of  the  letters :  blue 
and  gold  ;  inactive  ehajiters  6.  active  26 ;  mostly  in  the  East ; 
seven  buildings.  Kajyxt  Alpha.  i)97 ;  Union,  1825;  a  watch- 
key;  scarlet;  inactive  chapters  2,  active  4;  in  the  East; 
three  buildings.  Kappa  Alpha,  2.057  (called  the  "  Southern 
Order,"  and  has  no  connection  with  the  fiaternity  last  men- 
tioned); \Vashington  and  Lee.  1865;  a  shield:  cardinal  and 
gold;  inactive  chapters  12,  active  26:  wholly  in  the  South; 
owns  no  buildings.  Kappa  Sigma,  2.048;  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1867 :  a  crescent  and  star ;  gold,  Mne,  and  red ;  the 
lily-of-the-valley ;  inactive  chapters  20,  active  23  ;  mostly  in 
the  South:  owns  no  buildings.  Phi  Delta  Th  eta.  G.SO'd:  Mi- 
ami University.  1848:  a  shield:  white  and  blue;  the  carna- 
tion: inactive  chapters  17,  active  66:  widely  distributed: 
one  building.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  4,244:  .Jefferson  College, 
1848:  a  rhomb;  royal  purple;  inactive  chapters  23,  active 
40 ;  mostly  in  the  West ;  owns  no  buildings.  Plii  Kappa  P.<!, 
5,303 ;  Jefferson  College,  1852  ;  a  shield  ;  inactive  chapters 
16.  active  35  ;  mostly  in  the  West  and  South  ;  one  building. 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  1.878;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1850 ; 
a  Maltese  cross  and  skull ;  black  and  gold  ;  inactive  chapters 
15,  active  11 ;  mostly  in  the  E.ast  and  South :  one  building.  J'i 
Kappa  Alpha.  310:  University  of  Virginia,  1868;  a  shield 
and  diamond;  garnet  and  gold;  inactive  chapters  7,  active 
4 ;  all  in  the  South ;  no  buildings.  Psi  Upsihm,  7,124 ;  L'nion, 
1833;  a  rhomb;  garnet  and  gold ;  inactive  chapters  2,  active 
17  ;  mostly  in  the  East;  five  buildings.  Sigina  Alpha  Ep- 
silon, 2.342  ;  University  of  Alabama.  1856 ;  a  rhomb  :  purple 
and  gold;  inactive  chapters  33.  active  31;  mostly  in  the 
South:  no  buihlings.  Sigma  Chi,  4.00\:  Miami  L'niversity, 
1855:  a  white  cross;  blue  and  gold:  inactive  diapters 
24,  active  :18:  mostly  in  the  South  and  West;  during 
the  war  had  a  non-collegiate  chapter  in  a  brigade  of  the 
Confederate  army ;  no  buildings.  Sigma  Xu,i)71;  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  1869;  a  five-paneled  cross;  black,  white, 
and  gold:  inactive  chapters  7,  active  20;  mostly  in  the 
South:  no  buildings.  Sigtna  Phi,  1.820;  Union,  1827;  a 
monogram;  blue  and  white;  inactive  chapters  2,  active  7; 
in  the  East:  owns  six  buildings.  Theta  Delta  Chi. 2.H17 ; 
Union.  1847;  a  shield;  black,  white,  and  blue;  inactive 
chapters  14,  active  20  :  in  the  East :  two  buildings.  Zeta  Psi, 
3,590 ;  New  York  University.  1846 ;  a  monogram  ;  white :  in- 
active chapters  10.  active  20;  mostly  in  the  East  and  two  in 
Canada ;  four  buildings. 

Men's  Local  Fraleriifies.— Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  229;  IMa- 
rietta  C<illeire,  1860:  forinerlv  a  chapter  of  a  cla.ss  society. 
Alpha  Siqmri  Pi,  240;  Norwich  University.  1857.  Berzelius, 
225:  Yale  Scientific  School,  1863;  owns  a  building.  Delta 
Psi,  :301 ;  Universitv  of  ^'ermont,  1850.  /.  K.  A.  (n<it  Greek), 
;{():!;  Trinity  College  (Conn.).  1829.  A'appa  Kappa  Kappa 
(called  usuiillv  "Tri-Kap  ").  7-53  :  Dartmouth  College.  1842. 
l.amhda  7(//rt"  (called  also  "The  Owl").  350;  University  of 
Vermont.  1836 ;  Phi  Xu  Theta  (called  also  "  Eclectic  ").  400; 
Weslevan  Universitv.  1837  :  owns  a  building.  Phi  Zeta  Mu, 
310:  Dartmouth  Scientific  .School,  1857 :  owns  a  building. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  215:  Yale  Scientific  School,  1867;  owns  a 
building. 

Women's  Societies.— Alpha  Phi.  348;  Syracuse  University, 
1872;  monogram  badgi':  5  chapters.  Delta  Delta  Delta, 
190;  Boston'  Universitv.  1888;  crescent  badge;  5  chairters. 
Delta  Gamma.  632  ;  Universitv  of  Mis.sissippi,  1872  ;  anchor 
badge;  12  chapters.  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  2?2  ;  Syracuse  Uni- 
ver.sity,  1874:  monogram  badge;  5  chapters.  Eappa  Alpha 
Theta.  1.180;  De  Pauw  University.  1870;  kite-sha|ied  liadge; 
20  chapters.    Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  1,533;  Monmouth  Col- 
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lege,  1870 ;  badjje,  a  golden  key ;  22  chapters.  Pi  Beta  Ph  i, 
1,:W1;  Monmouth  College,  1867  ;  badge,  an  arrow ;  19  chap- 
ters. 

Priifesxionnl  SnrielipK. — There  are  Alpha  Chi.  musical; 
Aljjlia  Epsilon  Iota,  niedieul ;  D.  O.  A'..  soiLiitifie;  A'm 
Siyiiia  JSu,  lueilic-ul:  Plii  Delta  Phi,  Dilla  Chi,  aiul  Bonk 
and  G«w/,  legal:  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  scientific;  Q.  T.  I'., 
scientific ;  and  Theia  Xi,  scientific.  Xone  of  these  is  very 
widespread,  except  Phi  Helta  Phi,  which  has  chapters  in 
twenty  of  the  best  law  schools.     William  Kaimond  Baibu. 

Col  lose  of  New  Jersey ;  See  N'kw  Jersey,  College  of. 

(ollesre  Point:  formerly  a  village;  now  part  of  the 
biirougirof  (Queens,  Xew  York  city;  Queens  co..  N.  Y.  (for 
location  of  county,  sec  map  of  NVw  York,  ref.  T-B);  on  the 
Lon"  Island  K.  U.  and  on  East  river:  has  manufactures  of 
hard  rubber  and  silk  ribl)..n.    Pop.  (1880)  4,iy2  ;  (18'J0)  6,127. 

Collegeville:  village:  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  (for  location 
of  ciiuuty.  sii-  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  6-1):  on  Perkio- 
mon  H.  k.  Here  are  L'l-siiuis  College  (Reformed  German), 
Pennsylvania  Female  College,  and  two  popular  .summer  re- 
sorts (Glenwood  Hall  and  Prospect  Terrace),  and  machine- 
works.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  Pop.  (189:3)  esti- 
mateil,  600.  "       Editor  of  "  Ixuepexoext." 

rollegiaiits:  a  sect  of 'Christians  in  Holland  ;  so  called 
ficjiM  lln-ir  assemblies,  which  they  called  "colleges.''  The 
niiginal  meml>ers  were  Remonstrant  (Arrainian)  laity,  and 
till'  leaders  were  three  brothers,  John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert 
van  der  Kodde,  of  Warmond.  The  sect  arose  about  1620, 
transferred  its  headquartei-safter  a  little  to  Rhynsburg.  near 
Leyden.  hence  they  were  called  popularly  Jihi/iiabiirf/ers ; 
after  1625  it  spread  all  over  the  country,  but  died  with  the 
century.  They  rejected  all  creeds,  had  no  regular  ministry, 
but  claimed  that  their  preachers  spoke  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit.  They  forbade  military  service  and  public 
office  to  their  members,  and  had  no  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. They  practiced  imraei-sion  as  the  only  baptism,  and 
open  communion. 

CoUeiriate  Ediieation  of  Women:  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  ceutury  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of 
m.-inkind  that  altliough  collegiate  education  might  be  good 
for  men  it  was  not  good  for  women.  Accordingly,  institu- 
tions for  the  higher  education  of  women  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  inadecpiately  equipped  and  endowed.  For  many 
years  the  seminary  at  ilt.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  regarded 
in  the  North  as  the  foremost  institution  for  the  education  of 
women  in  the  V.  .S.  With  advancing  thought  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  women,  however,  public  oi)iiiion  w.-is  gradu- 
ally modified  in  regard  to  the  facilities  that  should  be  jno- 
vided  for  woman's  education.  This  changing  public  opin- 
ion iussumed  twodi.stinct  forms.  One  class  of  people  held 
that  young  women  should  not  be  educated  with  young  men, 
liut  shoidd  receive  their  higher  training  in  colleges  designed 
for  yoinig  women  alone;  while  another  class  held  that  the 
most  desirable  results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  when  young 
men  and  voung  wonu'u  are  educated  in  the  siiine  institution, 
and,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  in  the  same  classes.  These 
two  forms  of  belief  soon  made  two  classes  of  colleges  avail- 
able to  women.  Elinira  College,  chartered  a-s  "  Elmira  Fe- 
male ("ollege"  in  1855,  was  the  first  of  the  colleges  designed 
and  generously  ei|uipped  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women; 
•irid  Olierlin  t'ollege.  in  Ohio,  founded  in  1834  "for  both 
^>•xes  and  all  colors,"  was  the  first  of  the  larger  colleges  to 
offer  its  advantages  to  men  and  women  alike.  Welleslev 
College,  at  Welleslev.  Mass.,  was  opened  in  1875;  Smith 
College,  at  N'orthamptoii.  Msi-ss.,  in  1875 ;  and  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  in  18,S5.  These  institutions  all 
•  irose  at  once  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
I  he  figures  given  below,  have  come  to  be  numerously  attended. 
Tlie  courses  of  study  for  undergraduates  in  all  these  col- 
leges are  substantially  ecpiivalent  to  the  courses  offered  in 
the  colleges  designed  for  young  men.  Bryn  Mawr  is  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  of  having  organi/.eil  the  work  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students,  and  the 
number  of  graduate  students  in  attendance  shows  that  ef- 
f<jrts  in  this  direction  have  been  appreciated.  In  all  of  the 
colleges  just  named  the  young  women  in  attendance  live, 
for  the  most  part  or  wholly,  in  l)uildings  provided  by  the 
college  corporation,  and  are  constantly  under  the  more  or 
less  rigid  supervision  of  the  college  authorities.  At  Smith 
College  the  ixilicy  of  cottage  life  is  predominant;  at  Bryn 
Mawr  a  meilium  course  is  pursued  ;  while  at  Wellesley  and 
Vassar  the  young  women  live  in   large  and   elegantly  ai>- 


f)ointcd  buildings,  which  provide  lodging-rooms  as  well  as 
ectnre-halls.  libraries,  and  museums.  At  Wellesley  the  resi- 
flent  leaehing  corps  is  made  up  exclusively  of  women;  at 
Vassar,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr  the  teaching  force  is  partly 
of  men  and  partly  of  women.  In  all  these  colleges  lectures 
by  non-resident  scholars  of  distinction  are  frequently  pro- 
vided. The  degrees  conferred  are  the  same  as  at  colleges 
for  young  men. 

While  the  colleges  just  named  have  been  offering  their 
aflvantages  to  young  women  in  the  Eastern  [lart  of  the 
U.  S..  opportunities  of  another  nature  have  been  opened 
in  the  iliddle  and  Western  States.  The  University  of 
Iowa  opened  its  doors  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men 
in  1860.  and  the  example  thus  set  was  rapidly  followeil  by 
Michigan  and  the  other  State  universities.  The  colleges 
founded  on  a  denominati(mal  basis  have  so  generally  imi- 
tated the  same  examide  that  what  is  called  coeducation 
may  be  regarded  as  the  prevalent  method  in  institutions 
W.'of  the  Alleghanies.  W  hile  none  of  the  older  and  larger 
colleges  and  universities  of  New  England  and  the  South 
have  opened  their  doors  to  women,  none  of  the  more  promi- 
nent institutions  of  the  Middle  and  Northwestern  States 
have  been  organized  for  men  alone.  The  Ijeland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  which  was  opened  in  1891  with  a  richer 
endowment  than"  that  of  any  other  educational  institution 
in  the  U.  S..  offers  its  advantages  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men.  The  ssime  is  true  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
was  oiiened  in  1892.  While  the  schools  of  law.  medicine, 
an<l  t  neology  have,  at  least  in  the  Western  States,  been 
more  or  less  generally  accessible  to  women,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  jirofessional  schools  has  not  been  large,  ex- 
cepting in  the  schools  of  medicine.  Since  1869  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  offered  its  instruction  to  women,  and  large  numbers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  To  a 
majority  of  the  nu'dical  schools  of  the  countiT,  however, 
women  have  not  been  admitted. 

It  would  bo  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  collegiate  edu- 
cation of  women  has  advanced  without  serious  opposition. 
During  the  years  between  1860  and  1880  much  was  written 
on  the  subject.  While  few  of  the  writers  ventured  to  ques- 
tion the  ]iropriely  of  alTording  women  opportunities  for 
higher  education,  yet  whenever  such  opportunities  assumed 
a  concrete  form  there  was  aroused  a  more  or  less  active  op- 
position. In  general,  however,  the  objections  to  colleges  for 
women  alone  were  far  less  numerous  than  the  objections  to 
colleges  for  men  and  women  in  the  .same  classes.  Although 
the  opposition  assumed  a  variety  of  phases,  it  made  its  im- 
pression chiefly  by  means  of  three  different  as.sertions.  The 
first  was  (hat  the  healtli  of  young  women  was  not  so  firm 
and  so  steady  as  to  enable  t  hem  to  pursue  a  collegiate  course 
with  advantage.  This  argument  was  pressed  with  special 
force  in  opposition  to  the  education  of  young  women  in  in- 
stitutions where  their  progress  and  jiroficiency  would  be  con- 
stantlv  compared  with  those  of  the  young  men.  Some  of 
the  highest  medical  authorities  asserted  that  the  result  of 
such  coeducation  would  be  disastrous.  A  second  objection 
often  urge<l  was  that  the  mental  capacities  and  aptitudes  of 
voung  women  are  not  such  as  toenable  them  advantageously 
to  {'arryon  collegiate  work  in  the  same  classes  as  young  men. 
It  was  urged  eitluT  that  the  young  women  would  be  obliged 
to  work  so  hard  as  to  endanger  their  health,  or  that  the  young 
men  would  have  to  be  helil  back  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  slower  pace  of  their  weaker  classmates.  A  third  objecthm 
urged  was  that  young  men  and  young  women  of  collegiate  age 
can  not  be  brought  into  the  social  relations  ordinarily,  if  not 
necessarily,  involved  in  coeducation  without  such  distrac- 
tions from  study  as  will  interfere  with  their  educational  prog- 
ress. To  the  first  two  of  these  objections  experience  has 
given  a  positive  answer.  Not  onlv  is  the  attendance  upon 
college  duties  quite  lus  regular  on  llie  part  of  young  women 
as  on  the  part  of  you.ig  nu'U,  l)ut  the  general  health  of  young 
women  has  been  adequate  to  the  ilemands  made  upon  it. 
Where  opportunities  for  gymnastic  training  and  exercise 
arc  as  generously  providerl  for  young  women  as  for  young 
men.  it  hjis  been  found  that  the  average  health  and  strength 
of  the  young  women  is  higher  at  the  time  of  graduation 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  entering  college.  In  the  matter  of 
scholarship,  moreover,  experience  is  no  less  decided.  While 
it  is  tnie  that  to  certain  phases  of  certain  studies  the  femi- 
nine mind  is  not  <piite  .so  well  adapted  as  the  masculine 
mind,  still  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that,  taking  all  studies 
as  a  whole,  the  attainments  of  the  young  women,  as  shown  in 
regular  class-work  and  in  examinations,  are  slightly  higher 
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than  the  attainmi'nts  of  tho  young  men.  Tliis  n-sult  ap- 
pears to  have  licen  unniistakalily  shown  by  statistics  pre- 
pared at  the  Univer.-*i1y  of  ^licliijjan,  at  Cornell  University, 
and  at  the  University  of  Wiseonsiii.  While  this  fact  should 
not  be  regarded  as  proving  too  nuich.  it  does  at  least  show 
that  under  ordiiuiry  cireumstanees  young  women  are  cap- 
able of  collegiate  pi-oticiency  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  young  men  in  tlie  same  classes.  But  in  regard 
to  the  third  objection  experience  has  not  given  so  unambigu- 
ous an  answer.  It  is  certain  that  social  disti-actions  from 
study  are  often  very  considerable,  and  it  is  ]u-obable  that 
college  oltieers  of  imich  experience  with  coeducation  would 
generallv  admit  that  objections  to  the  system  on  this  ground 
are  the  ladv  ones  that  any  longer  can  Ije  urged  with  any  ap- 
]iearance  of  reason.  And  on  this  [loint  all  that  can  be  said 
is  included  in  the  statement  that  until  a  young  woman  is  so 
mature  and  serious  in  her  purpose  as  to  discriminate  wisely 
between  her  studies  and  her  social  recreations,  slie  is  not  in 
Si  position  to  profit  in  a  coeducational  institution. 

While  the  higher  education  of  women  has  been  making 
rapid  |irogress"in  the  U.  S.,  similar  advances  have  been 
made  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  women  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  academic 
degrees:  but  at  both  of  those  venerable  institutions  colleges 
for  women  have  been  founded,  and  instruction  is  given  by 
teachers  of  the  highest  rank.  At  Paris  and  at  a  few  of  the 
universities  of  Germany  women  are  admitted  to  lectures, 
thougli  they  are  not  yet  entitled  to  examinations  for  degrees. 
tJf  the  few  European  institutions  in  wliich  the  higher  de- 
grees are  given  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men, 
the  University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland  is  the  liest  known. 

The  following  tiibles,  made  u|)  from  oiHcial  reports,  show 
the  number  of  women  pursuing  either  graduate  studies  or  a 
■collegiate  course  of  four  years  in  the  larger  colleges  to  which 
women  are  admitted  in  the  U.  S.  The  figures,  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  are  for  the  years  18!)l-93: 

I.    COLLEGES   IN   THE   U.    S.    EXCLUSIVELY    FOR   WOMEN. 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE. 

Onidufttes. 

Undergraduates. 

Wellesle\-  Ccilletie.  Welleslev.  :MasS 

Mt.  ll..lv..k.- Oilli'Kf,  lit.  Holy. 'ke,  Mass.. 

Sniilli  ('..lletje,  Ncirtliani|itoii.  Mass 

Vassal-  C'olIeEe.  Puu^hkeepsie.  N.  Y 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Manr,  Pa 

10 

io 

1 
32 

590 
145 
607 
226 
162 

53 

i.rao 

II.    COLLEGES    OPEN    TO    MEN    AND   WOMEN    ON    THE    SAME   CON- 
DITIONS. 


NAME  OF  COLLKGE, 


Uaiversity  of  California 

LelaTid  siaiifoni  .hmior  University. 

Univpi'sil  V  of  Culurado 

Stale  A^'iii-iiltinal  (JoU.,  Colorado.. 

'Uni\fi-sit  y  of  lii-n\'er 

•ColiiTiihiiui  ('..11  ,  Washington,  D.C.. 
WesIe,\aM  I'liivfisity,  Connecticut.. 
NortliwHstern  t'liiversity,  Illinois... 

Lake  Foi-est  riiiversity,  Illinois 

De  Pauw  University.  Indiana 

University  of  Indiana 

*'  Kansas 

Drake  University.  I>es  Moines,  la. .. 

Iowa  Colli-;;.- 1  is'.io-ii!) 

Boston  Uiiivt-rsily 

University  of  Michigan 

"  Slinne.sota 

"  "  Mississippi 

'*  "  Missouri 

"  Nebraska  (ISilO-ill) 

■•  Iowa  (lHilO-91) 

■Cornell  University 

Oherlin  t'ollfge 

Ohio  WcsK-yan  University 

University  <>f  South  l)akota 

Swjii-thriiMri-  CwlN-g)-.  Pi-iinsylvania, 

Diekiiis.iii  ('(.II. -;;.•,  Pftinsylvania 

Yankton  C.illi-ge,  Smith  I'lakota 

Washington  State  University 

University  of  Vermont 

■-  Texas 

"  '*  Wyoming 

Ohio  University* 

Western  Reserve  University.  Ohio. 

University  of  Cin<:innati,  Ohio 

■University  of  Wisconsin 


GRADUATES. 


Totals  . 


33 

22 
1 
1 


11 
3 

8 
S 
li) 
l'.l 


2:1 
44 
44 

18 
1 
18 
9 
1»4 
3 
1 


3 

ao 

88 


18 
15 


1 

22 

13 

5 

1 

10 
15 
23 


480 


185 


UNDER- 
GRADUATES. 


411 

292 

42 

.^5 

11 

171 

215 

227 

.50 

187 

236 

148 

76 

137 

m 

789 

267 

123 

148 

73 

212 

1,062 

183 

303 

25 

113 

140 

21 

26 

109 

124 

6 

56 

83 

105 


6,760   2.932 


191 
84 
25 
22 

43 

114 

17 

140 

97 

75 

25 

85 

1.53 

342 

1.55 

11 

30 

43 

86 

124 

179 

228 

81 

78 

15 

in 

19 
41 
43 
8 
26 
61 
71 
163 


('.  K.  Adams. 


Colleiii'bola  [from  Gr.  K6KKa,  glue  -l-  tfji^oKuv.  peg, 
wedge]:  a  sulj-order  of  insects,  so  called  in  allusion  to  a 
siK-ker-like  organ  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.     See  Thy- 

SANURA. 

Colleton,  James:  colonial  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
lie  was  a  brother  of  oiu^  of  the  proprietaries,  and  in  1686 
was  appointed  Governor  in  the  interest  of  the  proprietaries, 
with  the  rank  of  landgrave  :  endeavored  to  enforce  the  laws 
in  the  constitutions  which  tlie  colonists  refused  to  recognize 
as  binding  upon  them.  lie  met  with  bitter  opposition  from 
the  majority  of  the  colonial  Parliament,  and  excluded 
them  from  their  seats.  In  1687  a  new  Parliament  was 
ele(-ted,  and  the  assembly  resorted  to  open  defiance,  and  in 
161(0  he  vvius  impeached,  disfranchised,  anil  lianished  from 
the  pirovince.  Uevised  by  F.  Sti-rues  Allen. 

Collett,  Jacobine  Camilla:  Norwegian  novelist  and 
woman  of  letters ;  sister  of  Wergeland  :  b.  Jan.  23, 1818.  Of 
her  works  may  be  mentioned  Amtmandens  Dwttre  (The 
JIagistrate's  Daughters,  1885),  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  her  novels :  Furtu'llinger  (Tales,  1861) ;  /  de  hinge 
Nwtter  (In  the  Long  Nights,  1863),  3Iod  Sfrwmiii'en 
(Against  the  Stream,  1ST!»;  2d  series  188."));  .SVi/.-i/e  Ji/iide, 
L'riiidriiij/cr  uij  Jjekjciidrlxpr  (Last  Leaves,  Recollec^tions 
and  Confessions,  1868,  1872,  1873).  The  emancipation  of 
woman  was,  in  one  way  or  another,  tlie  underlying  purpose 
of  most  of  this  author's  literary  work.  D.  in  Christiania, 
ilar.  7,  18ii.5.  G.  L.  Kittreuge. 

Collet'ta.  PiETRO:  an  Italian  historian  and  general :  b. 
at  Naples,  Jan.  23.  177.5.  He  was  a  general  in  the  armv  of 
Murat  (1812-14),  and  was  Minister  of  War  at  Naples  in  1820; 
exiled  in  1821  ;  wrote  a  Ilintory  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Niqjles 
from  VoJ,  to  1S35  (1834).     D.  Nov.'  11,  1833. 

Collltline :  an  alkaloiil  (CelluN),  found  with  many  others 
in  the  proiluets  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  and 
other  aninud  substances,  of  coal,  of  quinine,  and  of  cincho- 
iiine.     It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor. 

Collier,  Jeremy  :  an  English  non-juring  liishop;  b.  at 
Stow  Qui  (or  Quire),  in  Cambridgeshire,  Se]it.  23.  1650.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1676,  was  ortlained  a.  priest  in 
1677,  and  liishop  among  the  non-jurors  1713.  He  was  a 
zealous  Jacobite,  and  wrote  several  works  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  William  III.  In  1696  he  gave  absolution  to 
Friend  and  Parkyns,  who  were  condemned  to  death  for 
trea.son.  A  sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  against  him, 
and  never  revoked,  but  he  was  allowed  to  live  as  usual. 
His  chief  works  are  a  Short  View  of  t/ie  Profanenex^  and 
Inimorolitii  of  tlie  Jiiiylifih  Stage  (KillH).  which  caused  a 
great  commotion;  Ensag-'t  on  Serenit  J/oral  Siiljjects  (3 
vols.,  1697-1705);  and  An  Ecdeniasticol  History  of  Great 
Britain  .  .  .  to  the  End  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  II.  {1709- 
14, 2  vols.,  fol. :  n.  ed.  with  '  life  by  T.  Lathbury,  18.52,  0  vols.) 
The  Short  View  provoked  replies  from  Congreve,  Van- 
briigh.  and  Dr.  Filmer,  but  finally  the  playwrights  were 
woi-sted,  and  I  he  bellicose  Irai-tof  theslurdy  moral  isl  slianied 
the  English  stage  out  of  its  grossness.  I),  in  Loiulon,  Apr. 
26,  1726. 

Collier,  John:  portrait  and  figure  painter:  b.  in  Eng- 
land; conteni|iorary.  He  has  painted  portraits  of  many 
well-known  Englishmen ;  Legion  of  Honor  1878.  His 
work  is  serious  and  good  in  color.     Sludio  in  London. 

W.  A.  C. 

Collier,  John  Payne:  b.  in  London,  .Jan.  11, 178!) ;  died 
there  Sept.  18.  1883.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was  The 
Poetieal  Deeameron  (1820),  followed  in  1825  by  his  edition 
of  Dudsleifs  Old  Plai/s.  .■mil  in  1831  liy  his  I/islory  of 
Proiinitir  I'oetrij.  Grailually  he  a|pproacheil  I  he  <-entraI 
figure  of  the  whole  period,  and  in  1835  he  published  Neil) 
Farts  Iteyariliiiij  tlie  Life  of  S/ia/ispeare ;  in  1S;J6,  New 
Particulars;  in  183!),  Further  Particulars:  and  in  1843- 
44,  his  Life  of  Shtikspeare.  whU'U  in  1846  he  followed  up 
by  his  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  J'lai/s  of 
Shakspeare. 

Collieries:  .See  Minks  and  Mining. 

Coniiiiii'tioii.  Line  ol'  \nillimalioii  is  from  tlie  spuri- 
ous Lat.  woi'd  rollima're,  due  to  an  erroneous  reading  lor 
c.ollinea're.  bring  together  into  a  straiglit  line ;  con,  to- 
gi^t  her -(- //'HCrt.  line] :  in  .Hstronomy.  the  central  axis  of  a 
telcs(-o[ic.  or  the  line  passing  Ihrough  the.  center  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass and  the  center  id'  the  eye-jiiece  when  the  latter 
IS  in  some  standard  position.  In  the  case  of  the  transit 
instrument,  the  line  of  collimation  is  defined  as  thai  wdiich 
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]iiLSses  throuf;li  I  he  optical  center  at  ri^ht  anjrlcs  to  the  axis 
nil  wliicli  the  iiistniiiiciit  turns.  In  the  case  of  a  teU'Sccme 
furnished  Willi  a  revulvini;  iiiiei-onieter  and  [lositioii  circle. 
I  he  line  of  coUiination  is  thai  which  passes  through  the 
•  inter  of  the  object-glass  and  the  center  of  revolution  of 
I  he  micrometer.  '  S.  X. 

Col'liniator :  a  fixed  telescope,  used  to  adjust  another 
lelesciipe.  It  was  I  lie  invention  of  David  Kittkniioi-se(</.  r.), 
<it  Philadelphia,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  the  eifjliteenth 
<'entiirv.  l)Ul  its  advanlai;es  were  first  made  widely  known 
liv  Be.'iscl.  It  consists  of  a  small  telescope,  with  spiiler  lines 
.stretched  across  its  focus  in  the  usual  way.  If  this  telescope 
til'  now  set  in  a  fi.\ed  ]Misition.  and  .'inollier  telesco]ie  be 
]ioinled  .so  as  to  look  through  its  objcct-<;lass.  the  observer 
at  the  .second  tidescope  will  see  the  spider  lines  in  the  colli- 
mator as  it  they  were  at  an  infinite  distance  from  him. 
Thus  when  a  collimator  is  firmly  fixed  it  may  be  used  as  a 
line  of  sijjht.  the  threads  in  the  focus  representinj;  innnilely 
ilistant  lines  on  which  another  telescope  may  lie  sii^hted. 
The  |ieculiar  feature  of  the  collimator  is  that  it  is  not 
mainlv  used  to  look  throu;;li.  but  that  lif,'ht  is  sent  tlirou^'h 
it  in  the  reverse  of  the  usual  direction,  so  that  rays  enia- 
natiuK  from  a  point  in  its  focus  are  parallel  after  they  emerge 
from  the  objective.  S.  N. 

Collin,  kol  laiV.  Lotis  Joseph  K.\pn.\EL :  figure  and  por- 
trait painter:  b.  in  I'aris;  contemporary:  pujiil  of  Cabanel ; 
second-class  medal,  I'aris  Salon  1873;  medal  of  honor,  Paris 
Exposition  IIS.'^K;  l.,e!;ion  of  Honor  1884.  His  Itli/l.  a  com- 
position of  two  nude  fitrures.  a  youth  and  a  younK  girl  in 
the  oiien  air,  is  a  beautiful  work  showing  tine  drawing  and 
subtile  modeling.  His  portraits  are  refined  in  character 
and  admirably  jiainted.     Studio  in  Paris. 

WlLLI.\M  A,  CoKKl.V. 

ColHii    d'Harlcville.   -ihuirlveel',    Jean  Fraxi;ois:    a 

French  dramatist  anil  jioet  of  much  merit  whose  works  still 
survive  on  the  stage;  b.  May  :iO.  IToo.  His  first  work  was 
a  coined  v.  I'Jiironsfdnf.  performed  at  the  Theatre  Fraiu.-ais 
in  1786."  This  was  followed  by  rOp/imix/c  (1788);  J/,  de 
Crac  (Idn-K  Koii  pi-lil  raxtet  {l'!i)l);  Le  Vieux  Ci^/iliatiiirc  (his 
iiia.sterpiece.  1 7!I3) ;  ChCitcdUX  en  Kipaync  (IW.^).  These  all 
show  tile  poet  a  writer  of  the  school  of  Uegnanl.  witty,  gay, 
master  of  a  pointed  and  clever,  though  somewhat  su]ierficial, 
~tyle.  His  dramatic  works  form  four  vols,  in  8vo  (best  ed. 
1H22,  with  notice  of  the  author  bv  Andrieux).  D.  Feb,  24, 
ISOt;.  Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Col'lilisrwood  :  a  jiiirt  of  Lake  Huron,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Georgian  Hay,  in  Nottawa.saga  township,  Simcoe  imi..  Onta- 
rio. Canada;  on  the  Rreton  and  Collingwood  and  the  .Med- 
fonl  Hranches  of  (ir.  Tr.  I{y,  !I4  miles  X.  by  \V.  of  Toronto 
(see  map  of  ( Mitario,  ref.  ii-D),  It  has  large  manufactures 
of  lumber,  leather,  flour,  beer,  etc;  has  gooil  .schools  and  a 
large  trade.  It  has  regular  lines  of  steamers  to  various  lake- 
ports.     Pop.  4,!I40. 

Collingwood  :  a  norlheasfern  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Vic- 
t.'ria.  Au-lralia.      Pop.  (188S)  estimated.  32.:«4. 

Collingwood.  Ci  tiimekt.  Lord;  an  English  admiral;  b, 
in  N(\v(a~l  lr-u|ioii-Tyne,  Sept.  2(>.  1T.")();  entered  the  navy 
in  1761.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  X'elson.  and 
was  distinguished  as  a  naval  tactician:  followed  Admiral 
(iraves  to  .\iiierica  (1774). and  was  made  lieulenant  afterthe 
battle  of  Hunker  Hill  (177-')).  In  1780  he  became  a  post-i'ap- 
lain.  He  look  part  in  the  naval  victory  wlii<Oi  Lord  Howe 
i.'aineil  over  the  l^'reiieh  in  . I  line.  1704,  and  reiiilereil  iinporlant 
-erviees  at  the  battle  olf  Capo  St.  Vincent  in  Feb..  17117. 
In  17!)!)  he  gained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral ;  in  1804  that  of 
.■idmiiiil.  He  was  the  second  in  command  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Oct.,  180."i.  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on 
liiiii  before  the  end  of  the  action  in  consequence  of  Ihedeath 
of  Nelson.  l''or  his  jiart  in  this  victory  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.     1).  at  sea  near  Minorca,  Mar.  7,  1810. 

Collingnond.  Framis:  civil  engineer;  b.  at  Elniirn, 
X.  v..  Jan.  1(1.  ls;M  ;  was  gr.iiluated  from  the  Reiis,selaer  Poly- 
leehnic  liislilule  ill  IS.").").  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  his  profession,  and  has  held  the  positions  of 
city  engineer  of  KImira.  a.ssistant  engineer  of  I  he  Fast  river 
suspension  bridge,  chief  engineer  of  Xewport  X'ews  dry- 
docli,  and  since  Jan,  1,  18!)1.  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  is  the  "author  of  a  number 
of  valuable  papers  [uiblislrt'd  in  the  Tniiixtirliiniy  of  the 
.\meiicaii  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  in  other  tech- 
nical journals.  For  his  paper  on  repairs  to  the  Alle- 
gheny suspension  bridge  he  was  awarded  the  Telfor<l   pre- 


.Science,  a   member  of   the    X'cw  York   Microscopical   So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Science. 


mium  and  the  Telford  medal  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
engineering  societies  of  this  country  and  Kurope.  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanceinent  of 
.Sci 
ciety 

Collins.  AxTiioNV;  an  able  and  lilicral  English  writer 
on  theology;  b.  either  at  Isleworth  or  at  Ileston,  near 
Ilounslow,  in  IMiddlesex,  June  21,  1676;  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Locke,  and  wa.s 
a  subtle  disputant.  Among  his  works,  which  excited  much 
commotion  and  were  censured  by  the  clergy,  are  Prient- 
craft  ill  I'erfi'ctioii  (London,  1709);  Vinilicdliim  of  the 
Dirine  Attributex  (1710);  Dixcourxex  on  Free  Thinking 
(1713);  and  Discuurxf  on  the  Grounds  dnd  liedximx  nf  the 
Christian  lieliijian  (1724).  I),  Dec,  13,  172!),  See  Cairns, 
Unbelief  in  the  Kigltteentit  Century.  Edinburgh  (1881), 

Collins,  Patrick  Andrew  :  lawyer  and  politician  :  b,  in 
Fermoy.  Ireland,  Mar,  12.  1844;  in"  1848  .settled  in  Chelsea. 
.Mas.s. ;  was  for  eight  years  an  upholsterer;  sludieil  law  in 
the  Harvard  Law  .School  and  in  Hoston,  where  he  has  prac- 
ticed since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1871,  He  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Massacliusells  House  of  Repri'.senfat ives  1868-6!); 
State  senator  1870-71;  judge  advocate-general  in  1873; 
delegate-at-large  to  the  Democratic  national  conyentions  of 
1876  and  1880;  member  of  U,  S,  Ilou.se  of  Representatives 
1883-89,  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Land  League  at 
the  convention  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  in  1884.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  U.  .S.  consul  at  London. 

Collins.  William:  English  lyric  poet;  b.  at  Chichester, 
Dec.  2.").  1721  ;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  resident 
of  London  in  1744.  and  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.     He 

firoduced  in  1747  an  admirable  ode  on  The  I'dsxii/ns,  and 
yric  poems,  among  wliicli  are  odes  to  Mercy  and  Evening. 
He  was  subject  to  melancholy,  and  was  confined  in  an  a.sy- 
lura  in  the  latter  part  of  his  jifc,  D,  June  12,  17.59,  Among 
his  works  is  the  jJirye  in  Cynibeline.  Sec  Johnson,  Lives 
of  the  Poets. 

Collins,  William:  landscape  and  genre  painter;  b,  in 
London,  Sent.  18,  1788;  d.  there  Feb.  17.  1847.  Pupil  of 
Royal  Academy;  traveled  and  studied  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  Italy.  1836-38.  His  pictures  are  feeble  in  color 
and  drawing,  but  were  popular  on  account  of  their  subjects, 
which  showed  .scenes  of  rustic  life.  Roval  Academician 
1810.  ■  W.  A.  C. 

Collins.  William  Wilkie:  novelist:  b.  in  London  in 
1824.  He  was  first  articled  to  a  tea-merchant  :  tlien  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  tastes,  however,  were  decidedly  literary, 
and  in  1848  he  published  an  excellent  biography  of  liis 
father,  with  selections  from  his  journals  and  corresjiondcnce, 
in  two  volumes.  After  this  success  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature  and  published  a  number  of  novels, 
which,  though  sometimes  of  a  rather  questionable  taste,  be- 
came very  |iopiilar.  and  were  traiisljiled  into  both  French 
and  German.  The  most  remarkable  among  his  novels  are 
Antonind  (2d  ed.  18o0) ;  Basil  (1852):  The  Dead  Secret 
(1857);  Woman  in  White  (1859-60) ;  Arnidddle  (1866) ;  JVo/t 
and  Wife  (1870):  So  JVanie,  The  JInonstone,  Poor  JUiss 
Finch  (1872):  The  \eic  .Mai/ddlen  (1873);  Tiro  Destinies 
(1876):  The  Haunted  Hotel  (1878);  The  Fdllen  Leaves 
(1879):  lledrt  dnd  Science  (1883).  etc.  His  drama  The. 
Liyhthoiise  was  first  played  in  private  at  Tavistock  House, 
and  afterwaril  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Olympic 
theater.  London.  The  same  was  the  case  with  another 
drama  of  his.  The  Frozen  Deep.     D,  Sept.  23.  1889. 

Collinsville  :  village;  in  Canton  township,  Hartford  Co., 
Conn. ;  on  the  Farmington  river,  and  the  Xew  England,  and 
the  X.  Y.,  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford  railways  (for  location, 
see  map  of  Connecticut,  ref.  8-F) :  has  four  churches,  good 
schools,  a  large  ax-factorv,  and  manufactures  of  cutlery,  etc. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,376;  (18!)0)  "not  given  in  census. 

Collinsville:  city:  Jladi.son  co..  III.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  8-D) ;  on  Vandalia  R.  R. ;  11 
miles "E.  by  X.  of  Si.  Louis.    Pop.  (1880)  2.887:  (1890)  3.498. 

Collision  :  in  maritime  law.  See  Road,  Law  of  the. 
Collision  [from  Lat,  colli'sio.  deriv,  of  cnlli'dere;  con, 
togelher  -I-  laedere.  injure  by  slrikingj:  in  inechaiiics.  the 
impact  of  two  boilie.s,  one  or  both  of  which  were  ])reyioiisly 
in  motion.  The  laws  of  the  direct  impact  of  two  spherical 
bodies  are  deduced  from  the  principle  that  the  sum  of  the 
momenta  of  the  impinging  bo<lies,  estimated  in  a  fixed  di- 
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rcetion  along  the  line  of  motion,  is  not  altered  liy  the  colli- 
sion. The  velocities  of  the  Ijodies  after  impact,  however, 
depen<l  upon  the  hardness  and  elasticity  of  tliese  bodies.  If 
inelastic  and  completely  incompressible,  tliey  will  move 
after  impact  as  one  body,  with  a  velocity  and  in  a  direction 
which  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  algebraical  sum  of  their 
previous  momenta  by  that  of  tlieir  masses.  If  compressible 
and  not  wholly  without  elasticity,  a  certain  compression 
takes  place  on  collision,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  perfect  restitution  of  form,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  elasticity  which  tlie  bodies  possess.  In  this 
case  the  bodies  will  not  move  as  one  body  after  collision, 
but  the  impinging  body  will  move  more  slowly  than  the 
other,  and  may  even  have  the  direction  of  its  motion  re- 
versed. 

Col'litz,  Hermanx,  Ph.  D. :  jihilologist :  b.  at  Blccliede, 
Germany,  Feb.  4,  1853  ;  educated  in  Liineburg  Gymnasium 
1869-75;  Gottingen  and  Berlin  lST.5-83:  assistant"  librarian, 
Halle,  1883;  lecturer  in  the  university  of  Halle  1885;  and 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 
1886:  author  of  Die  Flexion  iler  Xoniina  mil  dreiftirlier 
AbHtufuiui  im  AUind.  iind  Oriech.  (\^d^);  Die  Verwandt- 
schtitixrerlialtnisge  der  Oriech.  Dialekte  (1885) ;  Die  Neueste 
Spritchforsrliimg  und  die  Erklarung  der  indogerm.  Ah- 
lautes  (1886);  Sammlung  de.r  griechischen  Diedekfinschrif- 
ten  ;  and  numerous  essays  and  reviews  botli  in  German  and 
English.  "  C.  II.  Thurber. 

Collo'dion  or  Collodium  [from  Gr.  Ko\\(iSr]s.  glue-like, 
viscous;  K6xKa.  glue  -I-  cISjs,  appearance]:  a  clear,  colorless, 
gummy  liquid,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
ether,  consisting  of  pyroxylin  or  gimcotton  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  anil  ether.  When  dried,  it  gives  a  trans- 
parent residue,  becoming  electric  by  friction,  and  exploding 
less  readily  by  heat,  percussion,  etc,  than  ordinary  gun- 
cotton.  It  is  used  principally  in  photography,  though  it 
also  finds  application  in  surgery  and  medicine  for  covering 
wounds  to  exclude  the  air,  coating  caustic  substances,  etc. 
Small  quantities  of  guncotton  for  the  preparation  of  collo- 
dion are  made  liy  immersing  cleaned  cotton  in  a  solution 
fcn'med  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  potassium  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acids.  Larger  quantities  are  made  by  treating 
cotton  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  commercial  sulphin-ic 
and  nitric  acids.  Some  water  is  added,  in  order  to  cause  the 
formation  of  the  lower  nitro-compounds  of  cellulose;  but  if 
too  much  water  is  added,  the  cotton  dissolves,  instead  of 
forming  the  desired  compound.  The  operation  is  conducted 
at  a  temperature  of  about  150°  F..  and  great  care  and  judg- 
ment are  required  throughout  the  process.  After  treatment 
the  cotton  is  washed  with  cold  water,  the  use  of  alkalies  for 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  having  a  bad  effect  on  the 
quality  of  tlie  collodion  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  photography. 
The  best  guncotton  for  this  purpose  sliows  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent,  in  weight  over  that  of  the  cotton  originally  cm- 
ployed.  In  making  the  solution  of  the  guncotton.  if  too 
mucli  alcoliol  is  employed  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  film  and 
its  capacity  for  adhering  to  glass  are  impaired;  if  too  little, 
tlie  film  is  apt  to  contract  after  sensitizing.  Photograpliers 
make  use  of  two  kinds  of  collodion — the  "  plain  "  and  the 
"  iodized."  the  latter  being  the  plain  collodion  which  has 
received  the  addition  of  some  iodides  or  bromides,  generally 
the  iodi<les  of  cadmium  and  ammonium.  Plain  cullodion  is 
often  of  two  kinds — "positive"  and  "  n<>gative  " — tlie  py- 
roxylin for  tliese  lieing  pn^pared  according  to  a  slightly 
different  formula.  For  tlie  "  positive  collodion  "  less  water 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pyroxylin. 

Small  balloons,  lighter  tlian  those  made  from  gold-beat- 
er's skin,  are  sometimes  made  with  collodion.  The  liijuid  is 
poured  into  a  flask  and  shaken  about  until  the  interior  is 
completoly  covered ;  the  ether  and  alccihol  are  then  evapo- 
rated off  by  a  blast  directed  into  the  flask.  By  drawing  the 
air  out  of  the  fl.-isk  by  means  of  a  tube  suitably  adjusteil.  the 
film  is  detacheil,  the  Vialloon  collapses,  and  may  be  drawn 
out.     It  is  then  distended  and  dried. 

Collop-Monday  :  the  Monday  after  Quiiiquagesima  Sun- 
day; so  called  because  on  that  day  the  faithful  began  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  flesh  meat  or  eollops. 

CoUot-d'Horbois,  kol  In dar  bwa'a'.  Jeax  Marie:  French 
Jaciibin;  b.  in  Paris  in  17.50;  originally  a  strolling  player; 
was  a  memlier  of  the  convention,  and  a  |)artisan  of  Kobcs- 
pierre,  notorious  for  his  violence  and  cruelty,  lie  became 
a  member  ot  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  17!t:i,  and 
was  sent  to  Lyons,  where  he  caused  hundreds  U<  be  put  to 
death.     In  the  crisis  of  the  9th  Thermidnr.  1794.  lie  acted 


with  the  enemies  of  Robespierre.  In  1795  he  was  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1796. 

Collii'thus :  Greek  epic  poet  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thebaid  ; 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Kniperor  Anaslasius  (491-518).  One 
poem,  Tlie  Biipe  nf  Jlehn  {'Apirayii  'E\fvTts),  385  verses,  has 
been  preserved.  Ed.  with  conimentary  by  Lennep  (1347): 
repeated  by  Schaler  (1835) :  text  ed.  by  Lehrs  (1841)  in  the 
Didot  collection,  and  by  Aliel  (1880). 

CoU'yer,  Robert,  D.  D.  :  Unitarian  divine  and  a  popular 
lecturer":  b.  in  Keighley.  England.  Dec.  8.  1833.  In  1847 
he  removed  to  the  U.  S..  and  became  a  Jlethodist  lay  preacher. 
Three  years  later  he  embraced  L'nitarian  views,  and,  aban- 
doning his  mechanic's  trade,  entered  the  ministry.  He  was 
pastor  of  Lenity  church,  Chicago,  from  1859  to  1879,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Jlessiah  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  still  remains.  Besides  many  sermims 
and  addresses,  he  has  published  the  following  books:  A'o- 
fitre  and  Life  (sermons  ;  Boston,  1867);  A  Man  in  Earnest 
(1868):  The  Life  that  Now  Is  (sermons:  \^n);  The  Simple 
Truth  (1877) ;  Talks  to  Yotmg  Men  (1887). 

Colliian,  korman.  Benjamin,  D.  D.  :  Congregational  di- 
vine; b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Oct.  19.  1673;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1693.  On  a  passage  to  England  he  was  taken  jiris- 
oner  by  a  French  vessel  in  1695,  but  finally  visited  England, 
and  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1699.  lie  became  pastor  of  the 
Brattle  Street  church,  Boston  (at  that  time  an  independent 
church),  with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  D.  in 
Boston,  .A.ug.  39,  1747.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit.  See  his  biography  by  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Turell.  Boston,  1749,  Revised  by  George  P,  Fisher. 

Coliuail.  George  :  English  dramatic  author:  b.  in  Fhu-- 
ence.  Apr.  38. 1733.  He  jiroduced  in  1760  Polli/  Honeijcomb. 
and  in  1761  the  Jealous  liV/f,  comedies,  and  a  good  metrical 
translation  of  Terence  (1764).  In  1777  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Haymarket  theater,  London,  He  wrote  and 
adapted  several  other  dramas,  D.  Aug.  14.  1794. — His  son, 
George  Colmax,  b.  Oct.  31,  1763,  became  director  of  the 
Haymarket  theater  in  1785,  and  wrote  numerous  successful 
comedies  and  farces,  among  which  are  John  Bull  (1805): 
L}kle  and  Yarico:  and  The  Heir-at-laie.  He  published 
autobio!;rapliic  memoirs,  entitled  Lfandam  Recollections  (3 
vols..  1830).     I).  Oct.  36.  1836. 

Coliiian.  Samuel  :  landscape-painter;  b. in  Portlanch  Me.. 
1833.  Pujiil  of  A.  B.  Durand.  New  York;  National  Aca- 
demician 1863 :  has  traveled  extensively  abroad,  and  painted 
[lictures  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  North  Africa,  etc.  He  is 
proficient  in  the  use  of  water-colors,  and  frequently  paints 
in  that  medium.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Water-color  Society,  and  its  first  president  (1866-71). 
His  work  is  notable  for  attractive  color  schemes.  Studio 
at  Newport,  K.  I.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Col'inar.  or  Kolmar  (Lat.  Columbarium):  a  city  of 
Alsace :  finely  situated  on  the  river  Laucli ;  near  the  liase  of 
the  Vosges,  41  mUcs  S.  S.  W.  of  StrassViurg  (see  maji  of  Ger- 
man Empire,  ref.  7-C).  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a 
catheilral  bnilt  in  1363.  a  theater,  and  a  college  with  a  library 
of  60,000  volumes.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  converted 
into  boulevards.  Colrnar  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  cutlery,  paper,  hosiery,  and  ribbons.  It  grew  up 
around  a  royal  residence  called  "  Columbaria"  (the  "dnve- 
cot"),  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  century.  It  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorpoi'alion  in  1336,  was  made  a  free  imperial 
uitv  bv  Frederick  II..  and  was  ceded  to  France  in  1697. 
I'o'p.  (i880)  36,106;  (1890)  :!0,411. 

Collie,  kiiln  :  a  market-town  of  Lancashire,  England  ;  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Calder:  36  miles  N,of  Manchester  by  rail- 
way (.see  map  of  Englanil,  ref.  6-G),  It  has  manufactures  of 
calicoes,  ana  mousseline-de-laine.  Slate  and  limestone  are 
quarried  in  the  neighburliodd.  Among  notable  buildings 
are  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  cloth-hall.  Pop. 
of  Colne  and  Jlarsden  (1891)  16.774. 

Col'obiis  [from   Gr.  xoXo/Sds,  docked ;  in  allusion  to  the 

usual  absence  of  the  thumb] :  a  genus  of  long-tailed,  slender- 
linilied  .\frican  monkeys,  having  the  Ihunib  rudinienlary  or 
al)sent.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  some  very  brightly 
colored,  among  them  the  (Jucreza  monkey,  whose  fur  has  of 
late  years  been  in  much  demand.  F,  A,  Lucas. 

Colocasia  :  See  Cocco-root. 

CoU>C.VIltll  [from  Gr.  Ko\oicui/fl(s] :  the  fruit  of  Cilrullus 
coloci/ulhis.  a  |ilant  with  a  perennial  root  and  hairy,  manv- 
lobed  leaves.     It  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Japan,  but  is 
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found  very  largely  throughout  Western  Asia  and  Greece 
and  in  the  neigfiborhood  of  tlic  f'ape  of  fiood  Hope.  It  is 
also  cultivHtL'ii  ill  Spain.  Tlie  colocyntli  fruit  is  prcjiared 
for  use  ill  iiieilic-imt  by  trituraling  five  parts  of  colofynth 
pulp  and  one  part  of  powdered  gum  aeaoia  with  sufficient 
water  to  form  a  paste,  which  is  then  dried  and  pulverized. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  it  contains  a  hitter  principle 
called  colocynlhiii  and  a  crystallized  principle  which  has 
been  calle<l  coli>cynthi(in.  When  taken  iiilernally  colocynth 
acts  as  a  powerful  purgative,  producing  large  watery  move- 
ments. For  this  reason  it  is  used  to  unload  the  bowels  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  dropsical  eiTusions.  Because  of  its  powerful  jmr- 
gative  properties  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  vermifuge.  It 
has  also  been  used  in  cases  of  melancliolia  de[jeiidiiig  upon 
hepatic  torpor,  and  some  physicians  think  it  possesses  the 
property  of  stimulating  the  kidneys.  H.  A.  H. 

Colog:iie  [ill  (icrm.  Kiihi;  anc.  Oppidum  Uhinrum,  alxer- 
wanl  ('i)hini(t  Ai/iippiiin]:  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia:  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ulienish  Prussia:  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Uhine,  24  miles  S.  K.  of  DUsseldorf :  hit.  oO  5(i  N., 
Ion.  ti'  ns'  E.  (see  map  of  German  Kmpire,  ref.  .5-C).  It  is 
at  the  intersection  of  several  important  railways,  and  is 
connected  with  Deutz  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  across  the 
river  and  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Cologne  is  a  fortri-ss  of  the 
first  rank.'  It  is  built  in  semicircular  form  close  to  the 
river.  The  streets  are  narrow.  Outside  the  walls  arc  fine 
gardens  and  iiromenadcs.  Among  the  pul)lie  buildings  are: 
arclibishop"s  palace,  oliserv.ntory.  botanic  and  zoological 
gardens,  public  library,  museum,  theater,  arsenal  {with  a 
curious  c'oUectioii  of  armor),  seminary  for  the  I'ducation  of 
Catholic  clergymen,  three  gymnasia,  pro-gyiniiasium,  nor- 
mal school,  and  a  fine  city-hall.  Cologne  is  noted  for  its 
churches,  chii'f  of  which  is  the  world-renowned  cathe<lral, 
the  largest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 
The  cathedral  was  begun  by  Gerhard  under  Archbishop 
Konrad,  of  llochsladeii,  in  1348.  The  work  progressed 
slowly  through  centuries,  being  retarded  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  (ierinans,  moved 
liy  national  enthusiasm,  raised  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
repair  and  coniiilelion  of  the  work,  at  first  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ahlert  and  then  of  Zwirner.  The  completion  of  the 
cathedral  in  18>S()  was  an  event  of  world-wide  interest.  The 
structuri'  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  .510  feet  long  and  Si\  feet 
wide,  with  twin  towers  in  front  attaining  thelieighl  of  525 
feel.  Other  iuleresl iiig  churches  are  the  St.  (ien-oii's.  the 
oldest  in  the  city;  .St.  Severin's,  rich  in  old  German  paint- 
ings: St,  Mary's,  Church  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Kuniliert's,  and 
St.  I'l-siila'-s,  the  latter  containing  the  bones  of  11.01)0  vir- 
gins massacretl  by  the  Huns.  Cologne  ha^  large  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  cotton  yarn,  velvet,  hosiery, 
lace,  hats,  thread,  clocks,  and  eiiii  de  fuloi/iic.  About  1,50(),- 
(1(10  bottles  of  this  perfume  are  annually  exported  from  this 
town.  It  derives  also  much  prosperity  from  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  etc. 
Cologne  origiiialc'l  from  the  Roman  colony  planted  on  that 
spot  l>v  Claudius  in  51  A.  u..  and  called,  in  honor  of  his  wife. 
Colon la  At/n'ppina.  It  was  annexed  to  the  German  ein- 
i)ire  in  H70  a,  n,,  and  w'as  afterward  one  of  the  most  |iopu- 
lous  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  Ilaiiseatic  league.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  were  princes  and  electors  of  the  German 
cinpiiv  during  several  centuries.  Pop.  (IS!)5)  321,564.  For 
an  illustration  of  the  cathedral  see  Akchitkcti'hk. 

Revised  by  C,  II,  TurRDEB. 

Coloinliiil :  a  South  .Vmerican  republic,  occupying  the 
northwesliTii  portion  of  the  continent,  and  including  the 
isthmus  of  J'anama  in  Central  America;  boundeil  N,  by 
Co.sta  Hiea  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  K,  by  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  S.  by  Brazil  and  Kcuador,  and  \V.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area,  bv  ollicial  figures,  about  514.000  sq.  miles;  estimated 
liopulat'ion  (181I2).  4.200.IK)0.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  limits  with  neighboring  states  are  all  uiiseltleil.  The 
Cost.-i  Kiian  boundaiy  and  a  portion  of  the  Venezuelan  are 
approximately  I'stjililished  :  but  va.st  portions  of  the  south- 
eastern plain  are  claimed,  with  about  eipial  justice,  by 
^'enezuela,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador.  These  regions  are  unex- 
plored, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  settle  the  division  of 
them  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  does  not,  however,  af- 
fect the  statistics  of  po|iulation,  the  disputed  lands  being 
occupied  only  by  wild  Indians. 

Tiipof/ni/i/K/.—  VUr  ,\ndes,  entering  from  Ecuador,  divide 
in  Soiilhwi'stern  Colombia  into  three  great  branches:  the 
Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Cordilleras.     The   Western 


Cordillera,  at  first  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  recedes  from 
it  northward  and  becomes  lower  and  broken  until  it  dies  out 
E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Darieii.  The  Central  Cordillera  is  the  cul- 
minating range,  many  of  the  peaks  rising  above  the  snow 
limit;  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Cauea  and  Alagdalena, 
it  is  continued  nearly  to  the  junction  of  those  rivers.  The 
Eastern  Cordillera,  properly  a  branch  of  the  Central  one, 
takes  a  general  X,  N,  E,  direction  until  it  passes  into  Vene- 
zuela S.  iif  Lake  IMaracaybo;  it  has  few  very  lofty  peaks, 
but  broadens  out  into  elevated  hilly  regions  and  plateaus 
from  5,000  to  12,000  feet  high,  the  finest  and  most  thickly 
populated  portions  of  Colombia.  A  branch  extends  north- 
ward on  the  Venezuelan  frontier,  nearly  to  the  sea.  W,  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  branch,  on  the  Caribbean 
coast,  is  an  isolated  mountain  region  with  a  culminating 
mass,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Jfarta.  17.018  feet  high 
(Brettes  and  Nuiies,  IHOl).  Tolima.  in  the  Central  Cordillera, 
attains  18.42(5  feet,  and  is  probably  the  highest  peak  in  Co- 
lombia. The  IsTii.Mfs  OF  Pa.n.vma  (</.  !•.)  is  hilly  rather 
than  mountainous,  and  its  central  ridge  is  much  Ijroken.  A 
branch  of  the  Panama  hills  is  continued  southward  along 
the  Pacific  coast  to  alioiit  lat.  5".  Farther  S.  the  coiust  re- 
gion is  low  and  often  swam|iy. 

Between  the  mountain-ranges  and  their  attendant  table- 
lands are  three  great  north  and  south  depressions,  the  val- 
leys of  three  rivers  which  fiow  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
westernmost  and  smallest  of  these  is  the  Atrato  valley, 
between  the  Western  Cordillera  and  the  coast  range,  and 
hardly  separated  at  its  head  from  the  San  Juan  valley, 
which  opens  to  the  Pacific,  The  whole  Atrato  depression  is 
low,  and  much  of  it  is  sw-ampy.  The  Cauca  and  Magda- 
leiia  depressions  occu]iy  the  spaces  respectively  between  the 
Western  and  Central  and  the  Central  an<l  EastcM-n  Cordil- 
leras; broadening  out  northward,  they  unite  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  Caribbean  coast,  with  wide  flood-lands  along 
the  rivers. 

From  the  F.astem  Cordillera  a  table-land  of  unknown  ex- 
tent stretches  E.  and  S.,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,.")00 
or  2.000  feet,  and  with  sevcnd  ranges  of  higher  hills.  This 
table-land  is  similar  to  the  plateaus  of  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
and  structurally  may  lie  regarded  as  a  portion  of  them.  It 
is  cut  deejily  by  river- valleys,  and  the  edges  fall  abruptly  to 
the  low  plains"  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  an  immense, 
trackless  forest.  The  escarpments  are  the  so-called  CaquctA 
Mountains, 

Hirers. — The  Maodalena  {q.  r.)  is  the  great  interior  high- 
way, small  steamers  and  boats  ascending  it  to  Honda,  not 
far  from  Bogota.  Itstriliutary,  the  Cauca.  is  navigable  for 
a  considerabU'  distance.  The  Atrato  has  been  described  as 
a  moving  swamp;  it  is  partly  covered  witli  floating  vegeta- 
tion, but  there  is  generally  a  clear  channel,  and  steamers 
can  ascend  it  during  the  floods.  On  the  Pacific  side  there 
are  no  imiiortant  rivers.  Colombia  lays  a  vague  claim  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  .Vmazon  from  the  Napo  nearly  to 
the  Rio  Negro,  with  the  whole  of  the  great  branches,  the 
Putumayo  or  I(;a,  and  the  Caqueta  or  Japuri'i.  Both  of  these 
branches  are  navigable,  and  their  upper  courses  are  cer- 
tainly in  ('(plomliiau  territory.  At  present  lliey  are  fre- 
quented only  by  Mrazilian  rubber-gatherers;  river  steamers 
of  the  Amazonian  Company  ascend  them  for  some  distance 
in  the  rubber  season,  and  occasional  travelers  have  reached 
the  highlands  of  Colomliia  by  the  I(;a.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  future  importance  as  channels  of  communica- 
tion. The  l'a]ies,  flowing  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the 
Guaviare  and  .Mela,  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  are  hanlly 
less  important.  Numberless  smaller  streams  in  these  plauis 
arc  as  yet  unexplored, 

Volcnnoi'ii  and  Earthqiiakes. — In  Southeastern  Colombia 
there  is  a  group  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  tin;  most 
important  being  Purace  (near  Popavan),  Huila,  Azufral, 
Pasto,  anil  Chile.s,  Tolima  and  other  peaks  of  the  Central 
and  Western  Cordilleras  are  extinct  volcanoes.  All  the 
mountain  region  is  subject  to  earthcjuakes. 

Climale. — This  varies  extremely  in  different  parts,  not 
only  with  the  elevation,  but  as  the  winds  have  free  access 
or  are  cut  off  by  the  mountain-chains.  Generally  speaking, 
the  coasts,  lower  river-valleys,  and  the  northern  and  south- 
ea.stern  plains  are  hot,  damp,  and  in  parts  very  unhealthful ; 
the  central  plateaus  and  monntain-fianks  have  a  delightful 
temperate  climate,  with  abundant  rains.  In  Southwestern 
Colomliia  some  of  the  elevated  plains  are  so  dry  as  to  be 
practically  deserts. 

Vegelaiiun. — In  projiortion  to  its  area  Colombia  has  more 
forest  than  any  other  country  in  South  America.    The  Isth- 
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mii.s  of  Panainii,  the  Pacific,  and  Caribbean  coasts,  the 
valleys  of  the  northern  rivers,  and  the  great  southwestern 
plains  are  all  covered  witli  dense  tropical  growth,  and  simi- 
lar forests  extend  tar  up  the  mountain-sides.  On  the  pla- 
teau they  give  place,  where  the  land  has  not  been  cleared,  to 
woods  of  oaks  and  other  trees  of  temperate  climates,  and 
still  higher  to  pines.  B.  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  are  ex- 
tensive llanos,  or  grassy  plains,  occupying  much  of  the  Ca- 
quetii  table-lands  and  "continuous  with  those  ot  Venezuela. 
The  low  flat  lands  exIcMcling  Ironi  the  lower  .Magdalena 
around  the  southern  side  of  tlie  Santa  Marta  Mountains  are 
in  great  part  covered  with  grass,  and  there  are  similar  plains 
W.  of  the  Magdalena. 

MineraU. — Gold  and  silver  are  almost  the  only  metals 
extracted,  and  the  nu)untain  regions  are  rich  in  both.  The 
principal  gold  district  is  in  the  central  department  of  An- 
tioquia,  between  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  where  tlie  jn-es- 
ent  annual  production  is  about  $3,000,000 :  the  entire  gold 
output  ot  Colombia  is  about  .$:1000,000.  The  yearly  output 
of  silver  is  valued  at  about  $1,350,000,  the  richest  mines  be- 
ing in  Tolima  and  Cauca.  During  the  colonial  period  the 
yield  of  precious  nu-tals  was  very  large.  Copper,  lead,  and 
platinum  exist,  l)ut  are  not  extensively  mined.  The  emer- 
ald mines  of  Muso,  department  of  Boyaca,  are  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  the  i)rincipal  source  from  which  this  gem  is 
obtained.  Coal-l)eds  are  reported  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  extensive  Ijcds  of  rocU-salt  and  sa- 
lines, at  present  worked  otdy  for  liome  consumption. 

Pldiils  and  Anhnitif:. — Tliese  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  (See  America, 
South.)  The  number  ami  variety  of  species  of  both  is  won- 
derful :  Colombia  has  l)een  called  the  paradise  of  natural- 
ists. The  birds  ami  insects  are  especially  numerous  and 
beautiful.  Among  the  common  mammalia  are  Jaguars,  ta- 
pirs, deer,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  ant-eaters,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains bears  and  lliunas.  The  forest  products  include  ruli- 
ber,  cinchoiui,  ivory  nuts,  vanilla,  maliogany,  ami  otlier 
cabinet  woods,  and  various  drugs. 

Pi'iiple  and  Government. — The  civilized  population  is  con- 
fineil  to  the  northern  and  western  portions,  ami  in  great 
part  to  the  highlands  and  plateaus.  E.  of  the  Cordilleras 
the  vast  forests  are  iidiatiited  oidy  Ijy  savage  Indians,  and 
but  small  iiortions  have  ever  Ijeen  explored:  the  Pananui 
isthmus  and  the  lower  river-vallevs  are  very  thinly  popu- 
lated. The  chief  towns  are  Bogota,  the  capital  (110,000  in- 
habitants);  Medellin  (:«l,000) ;  Rucaramanga  (18.000);  Call 
(16,000) ;  and  the  [lorls  of  Panama  (35,000)  and  Cartagena 
(11.000).  Probalily  three-f(}urths  of  the  people  are  of  Ind- 
ian or  mixed  race;  the  African  element  is  small.  Spanish 
is  the  universal  language,  except  with  uncivilized  Lul- 
ians.  Colombia  is  a  centraliztnl  republic,  somewhat  rc- 
.sembling  Prance  in  theory.  Tlie  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are  chosen  by  an  electoral  c(jllege  for  six  years,  and  the 
ministers,  nominated  by  the  president,  are  theoretically  re- 
sponsible to  the  senate' for  their  acts.  There  is  a  council 
of  state  of  six  members.  Congress  consists  of  a  senate  anil 
house  of  representatives.  T'liere  are  twenty-seven  senatoi-s, 
chosen  by  the  departmental  legislatures,  three  from  each 
dei)artment.  and  one  representative  for  every  50,000  in- 
habitants; the  sulfrage  is  limited  by  educational  and  prop- 
erty qualifications.  Practically,  tlie  president  has  almost 
absolute  power,  the  more  so  as  lie  is  eligible  to  immediate 
re-election.  The  country  is  divided  into  nine  departments 
(corresponding  nearly  t,o  the  old  slates),  each  with  a  govern- 
or appointed  by  the  |iresidenl.  iind  an  assembly  elected  by 
the  peo])le.  The  department  of  Panama,  however,  is  ruled 
directly  by  the  national  government.  The  state  religion  is 
Komaii  Catholic,  but  other  sects  are  tolerated.  There  have 
been  great  improvements  in  the  educational  system.  Nearly 
100.000  ])upils  an^  taught  in  the  ladilie  .schools,  and  there 
are  numerous  private  schools.  The  state  sup])orts  14  nor- 
mal schools;  there  are  :i  universities,  several  seminaries, 
good  libraries  in  .some  of  the  cities,  and  an  observatory  at 
Bogota.  The  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the 
metric. 

Finanees.—lnU-rxnr  debt  (lSi)3)  alMint  11,100,000  jiesos; 
foreign  debt  (Dec.  1.  IsOl),  $15.35:i.00:{.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  l,s!)l-!)3  was  30.:!51,1(»0  pesos,  and 
the  estimateil  expenililure  3:i.!ll  1,515  pesijs.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  finances  of  the  departments.  The  peso 
is  nominally  a,  dollar,  but  is  actually  worth  from  50  to  85 
cents,  depending  on  the  coinage,  (lold  is  nolong<'r  coined; 
the  circulating  medium  is  silver  and  jiaper. 

Indiinlry    and  Commerce. — Agriculture  and  grazing  are 


the  principal  industries,  and  do  little  more  than  supjily  the 
home  demand.  Manioc,  plantains,  sugar-cane,  cacao,  and 
tropical  fruits  in  the  lowlands,  coffee  and  t(.)baceo  on  the 
slopes,  and  maize,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  on  the  plateaus,  are 
the  common  crops.  Extensive  herds  of  cattle,  and  smaller 
ones  of  horses  and  mules,  are  pastured  on  the  llanos.  Coarse 
cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  unrefined  sugar,  molasses  and  rum, 
cigars,  leather-work,  furniture,  and  hats  are  about  the  only 
manufactures.  The  annual  exports  average  about  $15,000.- 
000,  the  iirinci]ml  items  being  coffee,  gold,  silver,  hides,  to- 
bacco, cacao,  india-rubber,  and  cabinet  woods.  'The  larg- 
est export  and  import  trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  In  181I0 
the  imports  from  the  U.  S.  were  officially  valued  at  1,318,4()(> 
pesos,  and  the  exports  to  that  country  at  4,6:^.480  pesos.  The 
transit  commerce  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  free  of 
duty,  and  exceeds  $90,000,000  annually. 

Colombia  has  as  yet  very  few  railroads,  consisting  of  tin? 
Panama  line  anil  a  few  short  isolated  tracks,  connecting  tlu' 
cities  with  navigable  waterways.  In  1893  the  aggregate  in 
operation  was  338  miles.  Interior  commerce  is  mainly  by 
the  rivers  and  by  ox-carts  and  mule-trains,  often  over  very 
bad  roads. 

Ilisfori/. — Before  the  conquest  the  highlands  aViout  Bo- 
gota were  dominated  by  the  Chilicha  or  Muysca  Indians,  a 
powerful  tribe  which  had  attained  some  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. (See  Chibch.^s.)  The  lowlands  and  coasts  were  in- 
habited liy  savage  hordes.  The  northern  coast  was  discov- 
ered by  Bastidasin  1500.  and  Columbus  followed  the  shores 
of  Panama  in  1503.  Darien  was  founded  in  1510  and 
Panama,  .Santa  Jlarta,  Cartagena,  and  Nombre  de  Dios 
within  a  few  years  after.  In  1535  Benalcazar  marc'lied  N. 
from  t^uito  and  conquered  Popayan.  and  in  15:!()  (jueseda, 
at  tlie  head  of  a  banil  of  Spaniards  from  Santa  Jlarta, 
reached  and  ca]itured  the  (^'hibcha  capital.  On  the  highlands 
of  Bogota,  Queseda,  Benalcazar,  and  a  third  band,  that  of 
Federmann  from  ^^enezuela,  met,  and  their  united  forces 
soon  reduced  the  Indians.  Spanish  settlements  rapidly 
s]irung  u]).  For  a  long  time  the  provinces  of  this  region  were 
subordinate  to  the  Viceroys  of  Pern  ;  but  in  1740  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Granada  was  formed,  inchiiling  the  |iresent 
Colomliia,  to  which  Quito  and  Venezuela  were  attached  later. 
An  insurrection  against  Spain  began  in  1811,  following  that 
of  Venezuela  in  the  general  revolution  in  Spanish  South 
America.  The  first  movement  was  ci'ushed.  and  hundreds  ot 
patriots  were  shot  in  cold  blood  ;  but  the  war  liroke  out  again, 
and  on  Aug.  7,  1819,  Bolivar's  victoi'y  at  Boyaca  opened  his 
way  to  the  capital.  In  December  of  that  year  Venezuela  and 
New  Granada  were  united  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  with 
Bolivar  at  the  head;  Ecuador  was  annexed  soon  after. 
The  union  was  dissolved  in  1831.  and  the  republic  of  New 
Granada  was  formed.  But  the  country  was  in  a  restless 
state  ;  political  struggles  and  revolutions  followeil,  and  the 
form  of  government  was  mo<lified  or  changed  as  the  federal- 
ists or  centralists  were  in  power.  In  1861  a  federal  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  the  country  took  the  name  of  the 
Uiiiled  Stales  of  Colombia.  The  present  constitution  dates 
from  1886. 

Authorities. — Vergara  y  Velasco,  Gengrafia  de  Colnm- 
hia :  Keclus,  KovivUe  Geoffraphie  ViiivemeHe,  vol.  xviii., 
1893;  Bureau  of  the  American  Repulilics,  Biillelin  Kn.  :i.i, 
Jan..  1893;  Acosta,  Cnrnpendio  hixtiiriro  del  Desriihr/mieiifo 
1/  Cdliiiilzaeitin  de  la  JS-iievn  Granada  (Paris,  184H);  Hes- 
frepo.  Ilistiiriii  de  la  revoluciun  de  la  lieptddiea  de  Ciilom- 
hla  (liesan(;on,  1858).  Uekuekt  II.  S.Mrrii. 

Colcnu'bo:  a  seaport-town  and  the  capital  of  Ceylon  :  on 
its  west  coast,  in  lat.  6"  .55'  N.  <and  Ion.  79°  45'  E. ;  near  a 
rockv  headland,  the  darlx  extreniiiin  of  Ptolemy  (see  majiof 
S.  Iiidia.  ref.  8-E).  It  is  fortified  and  defended  by  seven 
b.-dt  cries,  besides  several  bastions,  etc.  The  harbor  is  small, 
anil  is  only  safe  during  the  southeast  monsoon.  The  mean 
temiicratn're  is  about  8()°  F..  and  fheaverage  annual  rainfall 
is  73'4  inches.  Colombo  has  a  lighthouse,  a  military  Ijospi- 
tid.  a  governnient-house.  and  churches  for  the  Knglish, 
Dutch,  and  Porlugnese.  The  hou.ses  are  mostly  of  one 
.storv,  each  having  a  veranda  in  front.  Many  of  the  Euro- 
jieatis  reside  in  the  sufiurb  Colpetty.  Most  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Ceylon  is  transacted  at  this  port.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  I'lirfnguese  in  1517.  f.-iken  by  the  Dutcli  in  1603,  j'ud 
conquered  in  1796  bv  the  Brilish.  who  still  possess  it.  Pop. 
(t8!)l)  136.936.  See 'Carpenter,  From  Adam's  I'eaU  to  FJe- 
phaii/a  (1893). 

Coloiiiltn.  IJealiio:  Italian  anatomist;  b.  at  Cremona; 
succeeiled  Vesalius  as  professor  at  Padua  in  1544 ;  was  re- 
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piitcd  discoverer  of  pulmonary  circulation.  He  wrote  De 
III-  Analomirti.  an  important  work  (lo39).     D.  about  1576. 

Colombo  Koot:  llie  root  of  Jtitforhiza  palmata,  a  men- 
is|iiTMiaceoiis  vino  from  Kastern  Africa.  It  contains  colom- 
liin,  liorhcrino.  and  colomic  acid,  staroli,  coloring-matter, 
etc.     It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  mild  tonics. 

Co'loii  (in  Lat.  colon:  Vn-.icaKov):  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  larsje  intestine  which  leails  from  the  cecum  to  the 
rectum.  In  the  a<lult  of  the  human  species  it  is  about  4i 
feet  lonj;,  and  consists  of  four  portions — the  right  or  ascend- 
in;;,  the  transverse.  an<l  the  <lesc(^ndinj;  colon,  and  the  sig- 
moid flexure  (so  callci!  from  its  ieseMd)lance  in  shape  to 
the  ancient  form  C  of  the  (ireek  letter  sigma,  2).  Thecolon, 
owing  to  the  jjeculiar  arrangement  of  its  muscular  fibers, 
consists  of  a  series  of  pouches  whicli  serve  to  detain  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  on  their  way  to  the  rectum.  The 
colon  is  provided  with  numerous  glands,  which  assist  in  re- 
nii>ving  the  waste  matters  from  the  l)lood.  It  is  lielieved 
also  to  have  the  power  to  some  extent  of  digesting  food; 
and  it  is  certain  that  persons  who  are  unable  to  swallow 
food  have  often  l)een  kept  alive  for  a  long  time  by  nourish- 
ing liiiuids  thrown  into  the  intestinal  canal  by  euemala. 

Colon,  ko-lon',  Colombia :  See  Aspinwall. 

Colon:  a  territory  of  Venezuela,  comprising  the  islands 
Iving  otf  the  slate  of  Ouznian  HIanco,  in  about  lat.  I'i  N., 
and  between  Ions.  66'  and  68'  \V.  It  consists  of  the  two 
{jrotips  Aves  (birds)  and  Hofnies  (rooks),  anil  the  island  of 
Orchdla.  The  capital  is  on  tlie  Gran  Koque,  but  it  consists 
of  little  but  the  administrative  buihiings.  The  total  area  is 
166  s.j.  miles.     Pop.  (1»U0)  238,  chiefly 'fishermen. 

M.  W.  II. 

Colon  :  a  northeastern  department  of  Flonduras ;  boiuid- 
I'd  N.  and  X.  K.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  Olaiicho  and 
\'nro.  and  W.  by  Voro.  Area.  7,000  sq.  miles.  It  includes  all 
the  northern  coast  K.  of  Ion.  87  10'.  The  coast  lands  and 
most  of  tlie  eastern  jiortion  are  low,  flat,  and  unhealthy; 
the  interior  is  diversified  by  mountain-ridges  with  fertile 
valleys  between.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  for- 
est, and  mahogany-cutting  and  ridiber-gathering  are  the 
|irincipal  industries.  Pop.  less  than  1.5.000,  besides  a  few 
thousand  wild  Indians.     Capital,  Truxillo. 

IIkrbert  n.  Smith. 

Colon  (le  Portogallo.  Pkdro  XrSo.  de  :  a  Spanish  noble- 
man ;  b.  about  1600.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  anil  inherited  from  his  line  the  titles  of  Duke  of 
Veragua  and  Marquis  of  .Jamaica.  These  titles  were  con- 
tested in  \iyin  by  laiis  de  Avila.  another  descenilant,  but 
altera  lawsuit,  cunt  inued  until  1664,  the  claim  was  settleil  in 
favor  of  Pedro  Nui'io.  He  was  apijointed  twenty-sixth  Vice- 
roy of  .Mexico  in  176:J.  but  ilie<l  six  days  after  taking  the 
olliri'  at  Mexico  city,  Dec.  K!,  1673.      Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Colonel,  kernel  [in  sixteenth  century  coronel,  whence 
the  present  proimiu-iation  =  Fr.  coronel.  by  dissimilation  of 
/-/  from  Hal.  colonelto.  chief  or  commandiT  of  a  cohnnn, 
deriv.  of  ciitonnn,  column]:  a  ndlitary  title  formerly  ap- 
]ilied  to  the  chief  of  a  bmly  of  men  varying  in  size  from  a 
band  of  partisans  to  a  brigade  or  division.  For  many  years 
it  lias  been  restricted  to  the  commander  of  a  regiment  wliose 
rank  is  next  below  that  of  a  general.  With  the  moilern 
'irgani/.ation  of  regiments  into  battalions  commanded  by 
majors,  the  personal  presence  and  voice  of  the  colonel  can 
no  li.nger  direct  all  tin'  men  of  the  regiment,  and  his  com- 
mand cm  the  lii-ld  assimilates  more  nearly  to  that  helil  by  a 
brigadii'r-general.  As  the  regiment  is  still  the  adndnist'ra- 
live  ami  liistorical  unit,  however,  he  still  retains  his  position 
as  its  responsible  head,  and  is  permanently  attached  to  it. 

Coloniii  :  a  department  of  Uruguay  ;  occupving  the 
southwestern  part,  with  a  coast  of  abou't  180  miles  on  the 
Plata  and  I'ruguay.  Area,  2,10:3  sq.  miles.  Portions  of 
the  noiihern  and  eastern  parts  are  covered  by  high  hills, 
and  are  somewhat  sterile;  the  remainder  consists  of  beatifi- 
ful  grassy  plains  will  a<laptcMl  for  agriculture  an<l  grazing. 
Cattle  raising  and  wheal  culture  are  the  priiu-ipal  industries. 
There  are  several  thriving  immigrant  colonies.  Pop.  (18!M)) 
38,23:!.     Capital,  Colon|ji.  Herhert  H.  SiirrH. 

Colonia:  town  of  Uruguay:  capital  of  department  of 
same  name  ;  on  the  Kio  de  la  iMata  (see  mafi  of  South  Amer- 
ica, ref.  8-P:).  It  has  .>ne  of  the  best  harbors  of  the  Platine 
rstuary,  and  is  regarded  as  an  important  strategic  point. 
Tlio  trade  is  considerable,  small  steamers  plying  daily  to 
Uuenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo.     A  submarine  railwayand 


graving-dock  have  been  constructed  liere.  Colonia  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  on  the  Plata.  In  1670  the  Portuguese  from 
Brazil  formed  a  sett  lenient  here  whicli  they  called  Colonia 
do  Sacramento.  The  Siianish  disputed  their  right  to  the- 
place,  and  it  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two- 
governments.  It  was  more  than  onci"  bombarded,  and  in 
1777  was  quite  destroyed.  In  1807  it  was  occupied  by  the- 
English.     The  present  population  is  about  2.000. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 
Colonial  Congress,  The  First:  the  Cimgresshild  in  (he 
city  of  Xew  York  in  Mav,  Ki'.K).  Immediately  after  the  at- 
tack on  Schenectady  the  government  of  Massachusetts  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  colonies  as  far  .S.  as  Maryland,  in- 
viting them  to  send  commissioners  to  Xew  York  to  diseus-s- 
and  adopt  some  common  plan  of  defense;  and.  indeed,  the 
Congress,  consisting  of  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Xew  Y'ork,  planned  the  cami)aign  against 
Canada. 

Colonial  System  :  the  restriction  of  the  trade  between  a 
mother  country  and  its  colonies  to  the  ships,  agencies,  and 
clianuels  of  thai  nationality  only.  This  policy  was  thought 
to  binil  the  colony  closer  to  its  parent;  to  keep  in  tlieir- 
hands  jointly  all  the  profitsof  t  heir  commercial  intercourse  ,- 
also  to  build  up  a  commercial  marine  as  a  reservoir  for  ships 
and  men  in  time  of  war.  Xow  in  case  of  war  with  an  im- 
port ant  naval  power  like  England,  the  connection  between 
the  iiareut  and  its  C(ilonies  became  very  hazardous.  So- 
il bccaiiii'  the  practice  under  such  circumstances  to  throw 
this  cohjuial  Iraile  open  to  the  niMitral.  To  meet  this  the 
British  prize  cimils  put  in  force  what  is  called  the  rule  of 
17;>6.  Xeulral  ships  taking  [lart  in  time  of  war  in  a  carrying 
trade  closed  to  them  in  time  of  peace  were  considered  by 
this  theory  to  have  become  so  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  belligerent  as  to  have  beconu!  incorporated  into  his 
coiiimercial  marine,  and  therefore  to  be  subject  to  capture. 
This  rule  in  turn  was  evaded  by  the  neutral  ship-owner  by 
toiK-hingal  some  home  port  on  the  voyage  between  colony 
anil  mother  slate  and  going  through  the  form  of  trans-ship- 
ment. The  British  admiralty  courts  cut  away  this  defense- 
by  applying  the  doctrine  of  confiniions  royagcH.  By  this^ 
the  enaracler  of  the  voyage  was  not  held  to  be  altered  in 
spite  of  the  timching  and  entry  of  goods  at  an  intermediate- 
neutral  port.  The  voyage  was  one  continuous  voyage  be- 
tween the  colony  and  its  parent,  nevertheless.  Unrestricted 
trade  between  all  countries  has  long  since  done  away  with 
the  colonial  system,  though  perhajis  the  policy  of  permitting- 
the  coii«>ting  trade  of  a  country  to  be  engaged  in  only  by 
its  ships  may  be  considered  a  .survival  of  its  spirit.     See 

Cox  riMOfS  'S'OYAOES.  TllEOllORE  S.  W  OOI-SEY, 

Coloni/ation  Society:  See  Liberia. 

Coltin'na:  tin-  name  of  a  celebrated  noble  and  powerful 
Roman  family  wliich  has  produced  many  eminent  generals, 
ecclesiastics,  cardinals,  and  anthors.  This  family  acquired 
distinction  as  early  as  the  twell'lh  century.  In  the  succeed- 
ing centuries  they  were  adherents  of  the  Ghibelline  ]iarty. 
Otlio  Colonna  was  elected  jiope  in  1417.  (See  i\lARTix  V.) 
The  Colonna  Palace  in  Rome  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  treas- 
ures of  art. 

Colonna.  Cajte  :  Sec  Cape  Colonsa. 

Colonna.  Fra  Francesco;  a  Dominican  monk;  b.  at 
Venice  about  144!);  Professor  of  Theology  at  Padua,  and 
author  of  a  work.  Hgpnirotmnnchia  Pollplilli  (1490).  a  singu- 
lar melange  of  fables,  antiquities,  and  architecture,  which 
Symonds  {/ienaixfuince  in  Jtiily,  vol.  iv.)  regards  as  a  kind 
oi'  epitome  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlv  Jienaissance.  P.  in 
1527.  ■  A.  R.  M. 

Colonna.  ViTTORiA :  Italian  poet;  li.  in  1490:  daughter 
of  till'  grand  constable  of  Ximles.  She  made  an  early  mar- 
riage (Dec.  27,  1.509)  with  Ferrante  iPAvalos,  ^Marquis  of 
Pescara,  who  became  later  one  of  the  most  noted  soldiers  of 
his  time.  Her  fame,  however,  is  due  in  the  first  ]ilacetoher 
own  poetical  gifts,  and  in  the  second  |>lace  to  the  tact  that 
aged  Michael  Angelo  conceived  for  her  an  allectiim  which 
made  of  her.  as  it  were,  the  Beatrice  or  Laura  of  his  declin- 
ing years.  Her  earlier  poetry  was  the  outcome  of  love  and 
admiration  for  a  husband  who  had  little  affection  to  give 
her  in  return,  and  who.  in  f.icl.  had  a  character  of  very  mixed 
quality.  Xivi'ilhihss.  after  his  death  (Xov.  2.5.  1523),  she 
idealized  him  and  celeluated  him  in  ardent  lyrics.  Later 
in  her  widowhood  religious  impulses  acquired  ascendency 
over  her,  and  her  Rime  SpiriliKili  constitute  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  her  poetical  achievement.     She  wa.s. 
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however,  a  woman  of  broad  culture,  familiar  with  the  then 
new-found  world  of  classical  literature  and  art.  interested 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  in  the  teachmgs 
of  the  Church.  "She  found  sympathy  from  :Michael  Angelo 
both  on  the  side  of  art  and  oh  tliat  of  her  religious  aspira- 
tions lie  admired  and  celebrated  her  both  while  she  lived 
and  after  her  death.  D.  Feb.  35. 1347.  See  ViUoria  Colon- 
vn.  Rimf  e  Lettere  (Florence.  1860);  Giuseppe  Campori, 
Vittoria  Cuhmna  (Modcna.  1878):  A.  v.  Keuniont.  I  ittona 
Colonmu  Lirben  Dicliten.  Glauben  im  16  Jalirhiinikrt  (1881) ; 
Mrs.  Henry  Roscoe,  Vittoria  Coloima,  Jter  Life  and  Poems 


(1868). 


A.  R.  Marsh. 


C(»loiinade  [Fr.  deriv.  of  colonue,  column] :  an  arcliiteo- 
tural  feature;  a  row  of  columns  with  all  that  goes  with 
them,  as  the  entablature  above,  the  stylobate  (if  any)  below, 
sometimes  the  space  inclosed  behind  them,  with  its  roof,  etc. 
Colony  [from  Lat.  colo'nia ;  deriv.  of  colo'nus,  planter, 
farmer]:  a  foreign  settlement  formed  by  emigrants  under 
the  protection  or  control  of  the  mother  country.  The  term 
is  no  longer  limited  to  its  original  meaning  of  a  body  of 
farmers  or  cultivators  (coloni),  but  includes  any  group  of 
settlers  whatever  be  their  purpose  or  occupation,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  any  form  of  political  dependence  upon  the 
home  country,  and  "it  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  such  a 
settlement  even  after  the  tie  between  it  and  the  parent  state 
is  broken.  The  chief  colonizing  nations  of  antiquity  were 
the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians.  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The 
PhfEnieians  established  then-  colonies  as  commercial  out- 
posts on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  west  as 
Spain,  and  traces  of  a  Phoenician  settlement  have  been 
found  in  the  island  of  Britain,  where  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall are  said  to  have  been  worked  by  their  colonists.  Car- 
thage, itself  a  Phienician  colony,  became  an  independent 
state,  and  founded  colonies  of  its  own  which  atlded  greatly 
to  its  commercial  power.  The  Greeks  began  to  plant  colo- 
nies before  the  beginning  of  authentic  history,  and  the 
^Eolian,  Dorian,  and  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor, 
named  according  to  the  tribes  from  which  they  sprang,  were 
bound  by  no  definite  political  ties  to  the  people  of  Greece 
proper,  "though  they  recognized  them  as  kinsfolk.  The 
same  is  true  of  Magna  Grajcia  (Southern  Italy),  and  of  Syrar 
cuse  in  Sicily.  With  Rome,  however,  colonization  was  for 
political  rather  than  commercial  ends.  It  was  a  part  of  her 
system  of  universal  dominion,  the  means  by  which  she  Ro- 
manized her  conquered  provinces  and  fused  them  into  an  em- 
pire. Each  new  conquest  was  followed  by  the  planting  of  col- 
onies, which  were  not  permitted  to  forget  their  origin  or  estab- 
lish their  independence.  From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  end 
of  the  Dark  Ages  no  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  were  established,  though  the  map  of  Europe  was  fre- 
quently changed  by  the  migration  of  whole  peoples.  With 
the  rise  of  the  Italian  cities  colonization  was  renewed  and 
Venice  and  Genoa  owed  their  main  strength  to  their  colo- 
nies in  the  Levant.  After  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
Da  Garaa.  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  took  the  lead  in 
colonization.  Portugal  planted  colonies  in  Africa,  India, 
and  South  America;  Spain  in  North  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies  ;  while  England.  France,  and  Ilolland 
coutended  with  yarying  success  for  a  share  of  the  new  lands. 
In  th(>  sixteenth  century  Spain's  colonial  dominion  was  the 
greatest  in  the  world  and  she  herself  the  wealthiest  nation. 
While  the  Christiauization  of  the  natives  was  a  part  of  her 
general  sclierae,  the  paramount  object  was  the  enrichment 
of  the  mother  country,  and  little  concern  was  felt  for  the 
welfare  of  either  natives  or  colonists.  This  policy,  carried 
out  by  those  restrictions  on  colonial  trade  wliii-h  made  up 
the  so-called  Coi.oxial  System  {q.  v.).  was  common  to  all 
these  nations.  The  decline  of  Spain's  colonial  (lower  began 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  continued  steadily,  until,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  lost  all  her 
South  Amerii-an  colonies;  while  Great  Britain,  after  driving 
the  French  and  the  Dutch  from  India,  and  the  French  from 
Canada  (176:5).  succeeded  to  her  place,  becoming,  as  she  has 
since  remained,  tlie  greatest  colonial  rmi)ire  in  the  world. 

For  details,  see  Leroy  Beaulieu,  De  la  Colnnization  cliez 
les  Peuples  modernes  (1886).  F.  M.  Colby. 

Col'ophon  [from  Lat.  colophon,  finishing  stroke  =  Gr. 
Ko\o(piif] :  an  inscription,  monogram,  or  other  design  pla<'ed 
on  the  last  page  of  a  Ijook.  The  colojihon  formerly  gave  tha 
date,  printer's  name,  etc.,  with  much  of  tlie  information  noW 
conveyed  on  the  title-page. 

Colophon  (tir.  Ko\o<p<ii') :  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia  Minor;  on  the  river  Ales  or  ilalcsus;  about  9  miles 


N.  of  Ephesus.     It  was  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  claimed 
the  honor  of  being  the  native  place  of  Homer. 

Col'opliony  [from  Lat.  Coloplxo'ma  re'sina,  resin  of  Colo- 
phon, its  former  place  of  export] :  resin  of  pine ;  rosin ;  a 
name  now  obsolescent.    See  Rosis. 

Color:  The  structure  of  the  eye  and  of  the  elaborate 
nervous  system  connected  with  it  enables  us  to  distinguish 
form  and  degrees  of  liglit  and  shade,  and  in  addition  to 
these  to  recognize  differences  in  the  guality  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  retina.  This  power  of  distinguishing 
between  kinds  of  light  constitutes  tlie  color-sense.  The 
sense  of  color  has  often  been  compared  with  that  by  means 
of  which  we  distinguish  the  pitch  and  timbre  of  musical 
notes,  but  the  analogy  is  not  a  very  close  one.  In  many  re- 
spects the  function  of  the  eye  seems  much  more  complex 
and  liighly  developed.  The  entire  group  of  light  waves 
which  affect  the  retina  are  comprised  within  a  single  oc- 
tave, so  that  the  range  of  sensibility  of  the  eye  may  be  said 
to  be  less  than  that  of  the  ear.  Within  that  narrow  range, 
however,  at  least  1.000  monochromatic  tints  are  distinguish- 
able. These  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  each  other 
and  with  white,  the  total  number  of  distinct  color-impres- 
sions thus  capable  of  lieing  formed  being  very  large  (accord- 
ing to  Rood,  about  2,000,000).  The  sensitiveness  of  the  eye 
to  dilute  mixtures  of  coloring-matter  witli  white  is  astonish- 
ing. Tlie  average  observer  of  fifty-four  pei'sons  whose 
power  in  tliis  respect  was  tested  could  detect  the  presence  of 
"     25-2  parts  of  red  lead  in  100.000.000  of  white ; 

23-9        '•       chromate  of  lead  in  100.000.000  of  white ; 
864-2        "        chromic  oxide  in  100.000,000  of  white  ; 
126-5        "        ukrainarine  in  100.000,000  of  white. 
Nichols.  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxx..  p.  39. 

The  amount  of  energy  which  is  necessary  to  produce  vision 
is  even  less  than  tliat"  which  ^\-ill  give  the  impression  of 
color.  Langley  found  that  when  the  energy  of  a  light  ray 
of  green  reached  0-00(.)0001  erg.  an  observer  became  aware 
of  its  action,  but  that  the  wave-length  as  indicated  by  the 
color  could  not  be  detected  until  the  ray  was  much  stronger. 
Complicated  as  color-effects  at  first  appear  to  be,  it  is 
found  that  they  can  all  be  explained  as  the  resuhant  of 
three  primary  color-sensations :  the  sense  of  red,  of  green, 
and  of  violet.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  there  is  a  triple 
mechanism  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  eye,  by  means  of 
which  these  three  fundamental  sensations  are  received  and 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  The  absence  of  one  of  them,  usu- 
ally that  of  red  or  green,  constitutes  "color-blindness"  or 
Daltonism.  The  color-blind  eye.  then,  possesses  a  color  sys- 
tem which  depends  upon  two,  the  normal  eye  a  system  which 
involves  tttree.  primary  sensations. 

Whenever,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  eye.  all  three  [irimary 
impressions  are  produced  in  equal  strength,  the  resultant  is 
white.  All  other  colors,  even  those  induced  by  monochro- 
matic light,  differ  from  white  simply  in  the  relative  strength 
of  the  three  components. 

The  chief  source  of  color  in  external  objects  is  the  selec- 
tive absorption  of  the  different  wave-lengths  of  light  by  the 
various  substances  in  question. 

Selective  absorption  is  a  property  common,  so  far  as 
known,  to  all  forms  of  matter.  Light  reflected  by  the  sur- 
face-layer is.  in  general,  unchanged  in  composition.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  small  ]iortion  ot  the  light  which  the  body 
reflects.  The  greater  part  penetrates  the  body  and  is  re- 
flected from  within.  In  its  path  witliin  the  substance  the 
various  wave-lengths  which  go  to  make  up  the  incident  ray 
suffer  loss  in  various  degrees.  Some,  to  which  the  body  is 
(ipacjne,  will  be  entirely  suppressed ;  others  will  pass  with 
liut  little  diminution  of"  brightness.  The  result  is  that  the 
ray  finally  reflected  and  reac-hing  the  oliserver's  eye  dillers 
more  or  less  in  composition  from  the  incident  ray,  and  it  is 
upon  this  difference  tli.-it  tlie  color  of  the  body  depends.  A 
body  reflecting  liglit  without  modification  would  be  a  true 
irliite.  No  such  body,  so  far  as  known,  exists.  A  body 
which  absorbs  all  light  reaching  it  and  reflects  none  would 
be  a  perfectlji  blade  body.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
perfect  " black  is  [irobably  laniplilack.  but  the  reflection 
from  it  amounts  to  nearly  3  ikt  cent.  It  sliould  lie  described 
as  a  white  of  low  intensity.  Lampblack  illuminated  by  di- 
rect siinliglit  is  as  bright  as  the  average  cloudless  sky  at  45° 
from  the  sun. 

A  monochromatic  tint  in  color  is  one  produced  by  some 
ray  of  single-wave  length.  Such  are  the  colors  of  the  pure 
spectrum.  The  colors  of  the  spectrum,  however,  are  not 
simple,  from  the  physiological  point  ot  view,  since  each  sep- 
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Mrate  wave-length  of  the  visible  spectruin  pxcilcs.  in  some 
ikuirec,  all  three  of  the  primary  eolor-sensations  uircaily  de- 
M-ribed,  so  tliat  the  resuhinj;  impression  is  of  the  same  de- 
■,Tee  of  complexity  as  that  due  to  sunlight  or  to  any  ordi- 
iiarv  source. 

I'hc  color  of  pigments  is  never  even  approximately  mono- 
chromatic. It  is  always  simply  while,  with  certain  wave- 
lengths weakened  by  absorption  within  the  body  of  the  pig- 
ment itself. 

Next  to  .selective  absorption,  and  scai'cely  secondarv  to  it 
as  a  source  of  color,  is  difracliim.  To  the  class  of  diltrac- 
tion  cohirs  belong  the  tints  of  tlie  bubble  and  of  idl  thin 
lilms.  the  colors  of  mother-of-pearl,  of  the  brilliant  tropical 
l)cetles,  and  much  of  the  coloring  in  insect  life.  Also  to 
this  class  belong  the  hues  presented  by  the  plumage  of  the 
humming-bird,  and,  indeed,  all  those  colors  in  nature  to 
which  t  he  term  "  iridescent  "  may  be  applied.  Color  in  these 
cases  is  due  to  iiiturfi-reuce  of  the  light  rays  reflected  from 
the  surfaces  in  question.  See  ('oLott-ni.ixD.NKss,  Compi.e- 
MKXT.\RV('OLOR.S,  InTERKKREXCE  OF  LlGUT,  Ol'TK  s,  and  Tnix 
I'l-ATKS,  Colors  of.  See  also  Rood's  Text-book  of  Color; 
Church's  Cliemisfry  of  Paints  and  Piiintintj;  Campbell  and 
(iarnett's  Life  of  James  Clark  Maxwell  (partii.):  .Vbiu-y 
and  Festing  in  Trams.  Royal  Soc.  (vol.  clxxix.) ;  Nichols 
and  Snow  in  Phil.  Mag.  (vol.  xxxii.,  series  .'5,  p.  4(J1). 

Edward  L.  Nichols. 

Colors,  .\fci(leiital :  coloi-s  depending  on  the  momentary 
fatigue  of  a  portion  of  the  retina  for  any  color  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed.  Neutral  surfaces  then  appear  of  a  shade 
complementary  to  that  which  produced  the  fatigue.  If  w<! 
look  for  a  short  time  steadily  with  one  eye  upon  any  bright- 
"olored  spot,  as  a  wafer  on  a  sheet  of  white  pa|icr,  and  im- 
mediately after  turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part  of  the 
pa]ier,  a  similar  spot  will  be  seen,  but  of  a  diderent  color. 
If  the  wafer  be  red,  the  imaginary  spot  will  be  green;  if 
liliu>,  it  will  be  changed  into  yellow;  the  color  thus  appear- 
ing lieing  always  wliat  is  termed  the  complementary  color 
of  that  on  which  the  eye  was  fi.Kcd. 

Colorado,  kol-o-raa'do :  a  river  of  Texas;  rises  in  the 
high  talilr-lands  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  its 
general  direction  is  southeastward.  It  passes  by  Austin 
City,  Bastrop,  and  Cohimbus,  and  enters  Matagorda  Hay 
near  the  town  of  Matagorda.  Total  length  estimated  at 
N.")0  miles.     Steamboats  can  ascend  it  above  Austin  City. 

Colorado  (called  the  "  Centennial  State."'  because  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  in  1876):  a  central  State  of  the  "  New- 
West  "  ;  between 
37°  and  41°  N.  lat. 
and  102°  and  lOi) 
W.  Ion.;  280  miles 
from  N.  to  S.  and 
370  from  E.  to 
W.  Area,  1();!,!)2.5 
sq.  miles  :  equal 
to  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Colorado,  bv  cen- 
sus of  1H!)0.  ranked 
thirty-firsi  among 
the  States  in  pojiu- 
lation. 

'Jo/ioifraphy  and 
Surface.  —  The 
Great  Plains,  from 
the  .Missouri  river 
to  the  Rockv  Motinlains,  rise  graduallv  till  at  the  foot-hills 
they  are  6.000  to  7.000  feet  high.  The' east  third  of  Colora- 
do belongs  to  this  lofty  plateau ;  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
ihiirparks  and  the  valleys  beyond  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
State.  The  principal  chains  are  Colorado  Front  range; 
North  Colorado  or  main  range,  uniting  at  South  Park  with 
l''ront  anil  Saguache  ranges,  and  forming  Sangre  de  Cristo 
range;  the  Park  range,  W.  of  the  great  parks;  the  Sagua- 
che range,  which  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  tireat  Divi<le  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  \V.  of  this,  numerous  s])urs  and  short 
chains  running  N.  \V..  W.,  and  S.  W.,  and  beyond  and  be- 
tween them  ;i  lofty  ])lateau  extending  to  the  east  wall  of  the 
great  Ctah  basin.  Through  this  plateau  the  (irand.  Green, 
and  Guiniison  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
cut  tlieir  deep  cafions.  The  parks,  of  wliich  the  North, 
Middle,  South,  San  Luis,  Egeria,  Estes,  Animas,  and  lluer- 
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fano  are  the  largest,  are  broad  valleys,  originally  the  l>eds 
of  iidand  lakes  or  seas.  There  are  about  forty  peaks  in 
Colorado  over  1 1.000  feet,  and  some  hundreds  between  11,- 
000  and  14.000  feet  high.  The  rivers  of  Colorado  are  the 
north  fork  of  Platte.  South  Platte.  Republican,  Arkansas, 
Rio  tirande,  San  .luan,  Gunnison,  Grand,  While,  Green,  and 
their  allluents.  None  of  these  is  navigable.  The  canons  of 
the  .\rkansa.s.  Rio  Grande,  San  Juan,  Guimison,  Grand,  and 
Green  are  from  2,000  to  .5,000  feet  deep,  and  of  wondei-ful 
and  terrible  nuigni licence.  Wonderful  results  of  ages  of 
erosion  can  be  seen  in  the  "  City  of  the  Gods  "  in  the  N.  W., 
the  ••  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  etc.  There  are  numerous  small 
lakes  ;  San  Luis  is  the  largest. 

Minerah. — Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  about  two-thirds 
of  the  counties  of  the  State;  copjjcr  alone  and  with  gold, 
lead  alone  and  with  both  silver  and  gold,  zinc  alone  and 
with  silver,  iron  with  gold  and  alone  in  great  quantities; 
platina,  qidcksilver,  tellurium  in  coudjination  with  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  coal,  both  bituminous  and  antliracite 
(the  latter  probably  from  the  Tertiary  altered  by  volcanic 
action) ;  gyjjsum,  salt,  kaolin,  pottery  clays,  and  many  pre- 
cious stones. 

Vegelation  and  Soil. — The  arable  lands  of  Colorado  com- 
prise 1.5,000  miles  or  more  of  its  area,  and  the  grazing  lands 
at  least  70.000  miles  or  more.  The  arable  lands  are  gener- 
ally fertilr.  but  most  of  them  recjuire  irrigation,  and  pro- 
duce enormous  crops  tnider  its  iidluence.  The  grazing 
lands  re(|uirc  less  water — oidy  enough  to  water  the  liocks 
and  herds.  Some  of  the  irrigating  canals,  both  in  the  north 
and  south  pafts  of  Colorailo,  are  very  huge  and  long.  One, 
of  an  English  company,  is  .54  miles  long;  another  34  miles; 
othere  less.  TIk'  mountain-slopes  are  generally  covered 
with  forests  of  |)ine,  spruce,  fir,  etc.,  but  the  consumption 
of  timber  is  enormous.  The  native  grasses  of  Colorado  are 
rich  and  nutritious;  the  flowers  mostly  sub-alpine,  but  very 
beautiful. 

Animals. — The  grizzly  bear  W.  of  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
black  and  brown  bear  and  the  jaguar  in  the  W.,  the  cougar 
in  the  N.  W.,  the  gray  wolf  K.  and  W.,  the  prairie  wolf  B. 
of  Rocky  Mountains;  the  elk  (wapiti),  Virginia,  and  mule 
deer  are  numerous;  antelope  freiiuent  the  plains;  the 
big-horn  or  mountain  sheep  and  the  Rocky  iMountain 
goat  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  all  the  rodents 
anil  nuiuchers  are  numerous.  The  butfalo  formerly  ranged 
over  the  grand  parks  and  along  the  extensive  plains.  Birds 
of  prey  and  game-birds  are  very  plentiful,  and  song-liirds  in 
the  mountains.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  and  the  Colo- 
rado beetle,  or  potato-bug,  if  originating  lu^re.  do  most  of 
their  mischief  elsewhere.  There  are  remarkable  fossils  of 
mammals  and  reptiles.  The  returns  of  IMill  repoi-t  1()1.268 
horses,  .5.1S4  mules  and  asses,  l.ll)!l.:!46  cattle.  1.7.Si.Si)l  sheep, 
and  2!(,.508  swine.  The  value  of  live  stock  in  IS'Jl  in  Colo- 
rado was  $31,970,000. 

Climate. — Owing  to  the  general  elevation,  the  climate  of 
Colorado  is  temperate;  rather  too  cool  than  too  hot.  The 
mean  aniiiud  temperature  of  the  towns,  which  range  from 
5,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  from  4S-.5=  to  49-3° ; 
summer  mean,  64-6 '  to  69'2  ;  winti'r  mean,  31'3  to  32'8' ; 
extremes,  93  to  99°  maximum  in  summer,  with  from  six  to 
thirty  day.s,  according  to  elevation,  above  90' ;  minimum  in 
winter,  — 3°  to  —12  ,  with  an  average  of  six  to  twenty  days 
below  zero.  The  nights  are  always  cool ;  average  rainfall, 
18'84  inches,  which  is  increasing.  Consumptives  do  well  if 
they  do  not  seek  an  elevation  nmch  above  6,000  feet,  and  if 
thev  remain  there. 

Indiixtriix. — Agriculture  is  an  important  industry,  es- 
pecially in  the  northeasti  rn  [lart  of  the  .'^tale.  where  the  con- 
ditions under  which  jigricultural  operations  are  carried  on 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  western  portions  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  total  area  devotecl  to  cereals  in  1889  was 
351.086  acres,  as  comiiareil  with  116,121  acres  in  1879.  In 
1889  the  busliels  of  barlev  produee<l  were  331..556;  of  rve, 
.54,1.58;  of  potatoes.  383.123;  of  Ions  of  ha  v.  85,062.  Among 
the  products  in  1891  were:  Wheat.  2.037,000  bush. ;  Indian 
corn,  933,000  bush.;  oats.  3.579,000  bush.  Fruit  culture  is 
extensively  carried  on.  Themining,  smelling,  and  reducing 
of  the  precious  and  other  metals  liave  made  the  State  a 
prominent  one.  Gold-mining  has  passed  through  three  stages 
since  1859 — placer  and  hydraulic  mining ;  refractory  ores, 
sulphurets,  ami  telluridcs  of  gold  and  iron;  and  the  present 
era  of  free  milling  gold  and  easily  reducible  ores.  In  silver- 
mining  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  surprises. 
Sulphurets  of  lead  and  silver,  the  argentiferous  galena  so 
common  elsewhere,  do  not  abound  in  Colorado,  but  instead 
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there  are  .silver  and  copper,  silver  and  zinc,  .silver  and  iron, 
ruby  silver,  horn  silver,  silver  with  inanfranese  and  iron, 
chloride  of  silver,  tellurides,  and,  largest  and  best  of  all,  car- 
bonates of  lead  and  silver.  Then,  too,  the  way  in  which  the 
silver  ores  occurred  was  new.  There  were  some  pockets, 
some  fissure  veins,  some  chloride  belts,  anil  in  and  around 
Leadville  no  fissure  veins,  but  bhinkets  or  layers  of  carbon- 
ate of  lead  charged  more  or  less  with  silver  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  not  of  great  depth.  These  new  conditions  have 
made  silver-mining  very  important  in  Colorado,  which  pro- 
duces more  than  one-third  of  the  total  yearly  output  of  sil- 
ver in  the  U.  S.  It  was  not  till  18T2  that  the  annual  output 
of  silver  exceeded  that  of  gold  :  and  though  the  gold  prod- 
uct is  four  times  that  of  18T4,  it  is  now  only  one-sixth  that 
of  silver.  The  value  of  gold  from  Colorado  deposited  at  the 
mints  to  1891  was  $60,140,436,  of  silver  $34,467,565.  The 
product  of  silver  in  1893  was  $31,030,303,  that  of  gold  $5,300,- 
000.  In  1890  iron  ore  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  114,- 
275  tons.  In  1891  30,390  tons  of  pig  iron  were  manufactured. 
The  coal  industry  is  important;  3,094,003  tons  were  mined 
in  1890.  Cattle-herding,  sheep-raising,  and  the  wool  traffic 
are  active  industries. 

Bonks. — On  Oct.  31,  1893,  there  were  fifty-three  national 
banks  in  operation  in  Colorado,  having  $9,065,000  capital, 
circulation  $1,524,845,  deposits  $30,450,000,  Also  thirty- 
one  other  banks  and  trust  companies,  capital  $1,785,775, 
deposits  $4,783,501 ;  and  twenty  private  banks,  capital  $785,- 
775,  deposits  $1,691,599. 

Educafion. — There  is  an  excellent  public-school  system 
in  Colorado  ;  graded  and  high  schools  in  the  larger  towns  ; 
a  State  university  at  Boulder,  a  college  at  Colorado  Springs, 
a  State  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins ;  special  schools 
and  collegiate  schools  of  high  character.  There  are  thirty 
public  libraries,  having  63,728  volumes. 


COUNTIES. 

*  Ref. 

Pop. 
1880. 

Pop. 
1890. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop. 

1890, 

6-C 
6-G 
5-G 

a-E 

4-D 
4-G 
3-D 
6-D 
6-D 
5-D 
3-B 
5-B 
3-E 
3-C 
3-F 
4-E 
4-D 
3-B 
2-D 
2-D 
4-C 
5-C 
5-E 
3-E 
4-G 
3-G 
3-C 
6-B 
1-D 
6-F 
3-F 
1-G 
3-A 
6-A 
4-B 
2-F 
5-F 
5-B 
3-D 
1-G 
3-C 
5-H 
5-E 
8-B 
5-C 
1-B 
5-C 
.5-B 
5-A 
1-G 
.3-D 

a-Q 

1-E 
2-G 

38.644 

i'.654 
9,723 
6,512 

7,823 
5,605 
2,879 
8,080 

2,486 

i'tos 

7,949 
4,735 

6,489 
417 
8,235 
1,487 
4,124. 
6.804 

23',563 
1,110 
4.892 
8,903 

2,669 
8,970 



'-,617 

V,944 

140 

1,973 

1,087 

5,459 
5,646 

132,135 

826 

1,479 

1.313 

14,082 

6.612 

534 
7.184 
7,193 
3.491 
2.970 
2.5.34 
1,498 
3,006 
3,725 

i,a56 

21,239 
9,1.56 
4.478 
5.867 
604 
4,3.59 
862 
6,882 
8.4.50 
1,243 
2.472 

14,663 
5.509 
9.712 

17,208 
689 
3,070 
4.260 
1,539 
3.980 
1,601 
4.193 
6.510 
3,548 
2,642 
8,929 
1.969 

31.491 
1.200 
3.451 
2,.369 
3,313 
1,572 
2.909 
1.393 
1.906 
2..301 

11,736 
2,596 

106,713 

Archuleta 

Pagosa  Springs 

90 

Bent 

611 

Boulder 

3,330 

Chaflfee 

Cheyenne  

Clear  Creek 

Cheyenne  Wells 

Georgetown 

1^927 

Conejos 

Conejos 

San  Luis 

Silver  Cliff 

Costilla. . . . 

546 

Delta 

Delta 

470 

Rico 

1,134 

Eagle 

Red  Cliff 

383 

Elbert  

El  Paso 

Colorado  Springs  . . . 

Canon  City 

Glenwood  Springs  . . 
Central  Citv 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

2.825 

930 

2  480 

Grand  . . 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs 
Gunnison 

Gunnison 

1,105 

Hinsdale 

607 

Huerfano 

Walsenburg 

928 

Jefferson 

Kiowa . 

Golden 

Sheridan  Lake 

2,383 

Kit  Carson 

146 

Lake 

10  384 

La  Plata 

2  736 

Larimer 

Fort  Collins 

2  011 

Ijas  Animas 

Trinidad 

5,533 

Logan 

.540 

Mesa 

Grand  Junction 

Cortez 

2  030 

Montezuma 

.3.32 

Montrose 

Montrose 

1,330 

Morgan 

Fort  Morgan 

488 

Otero 

1  4-39 

Ouray 

2.5.34 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Fair  Play 

Holyoke 

301 

649 

5,108 

566 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

24,5,58 
260 
736 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio  Grande 

Meeker 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  ,Tuan 

San  Miguel 

Saguaohe 

Silverton 

660 
'766 

Sedgwick 

202 

Summit 

Breckinridge 

Akron 

Washington 

.559 

Weld..  

2.395 

Yuma 

211 

Totals 

194,327 

412,198 



Note.— Mineral  Co.  (Creede,  C.  H.)  organized  since  1890. 
*  Reference  for  location  of  counties,  see  map  of  Colorado. 


Churches. — All  the  religious  denominations  are  well  rep- 
resented, the  Roman  Catholics  perhaps  lea<ling  in  adherent 
population. 

Population.— In  1860  Colorado  had  34,277  inhabitants; 
in  1870  39,864,  besides  7,480  tribal  Indians ;  in  1880  194,337: 
in  1890  412.198  (white  404,468,  colored  7,730,  besides  612 
Chinese  and  1,083  Indians) ;  1.700  Utes  were  removed  to  Utah 
in  1880,  mostly  living  on  resei-vations. 

The  principal  towns  are  Denver  (capital),  ]iopulation  in 
1890,  106,713;  Pueblo,  24,-558;  Colorado  Springs,  11,140; 
Leadville,  10,384  :  Highlands,  5,161 ;  Aspen,  5,108:  Boulder,- 
3,330;  Canon  Citv,  2,835;  Duraiigo,  2,726;  Salida,  3,586; 
Ourav,  •i.rtSi:  Ceiitral  Citv,  2,480:  Cireelev,  3,395;  Golden 
City,'  2,383  ;  Grand  .Junction,  2,030  :  Fort  Collins,  2,011 ; 
Georgetown,  1,927;   Colorado  City,  1,788;  Longmont,  1,543. 

History. — Civilized  Cherokees  attempted  to  explore  Colo- 
rado in  1857,  but  were  driven  back  by  Indians ;  in  1858  it 
was  explored  at  two  points — near  Pike"s  Peak  by  a  company 
from  Kansas,  and  in  the  S.  W.  by  Georgians  under  Baker, 
who  was  afterward  killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  Colorado 
River:  both  found  gold.  In  1859  Clear  Creek  gold  deposits 
were  discovered  :  great  emigration  in  1859.  1860.  and  1861 ; 
Territory  organized  in  1861 ;  gold  plenty,  but  difficult  of  ex- 
traction ;  not  much  silver  till  after  1870:  fine  climate  and 
fine  grazing  lands ;  soil  very  rich  and  productive  when  irri- 
gated ;  irrigation  practiced  in  the  N.,  lierding  in  the  E.,  and 
gold-mining  in  the  central  part.  Attempts  were  made  for 
its  admission  as  a  State  in  1865-67,  but  were  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  in  1873  denied  by  Congress;  admitted 
in  1876,  and,  soon  after,  great  discoveries  of  carbonates  of 
lead  and  silver  in  Lake  County  turned  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  new  State. 

GOVERNORS. 


TerrilorUil. 

William  Gilpin 1861-62 

John  Evans 1862-65 

Alexjinder  Cummings. . . .  1865-67 

.K.  Cameron  Hunt 1867-69 

Edward  M.  McCook 1869-73 

Samuel  H.  Elbert 1873-74 

John  L.  Routt 1874-76 

State. 

John  L.  Routt 1876-Jan.  '79 

Frederick  W.  Pitkin 1879-83 


State. 

James  B.  Grant 1883-85- 

Benjamin  H.  Eaton 1885-87 

Alva  Adauis 1887-89- 

Job  A.  Cooper 1889-91 

John  L.  Routt 1891-93 

Davis  H.  Waite 1893-95 

Albert  W.  Mclntyre 1895-97 

Alva  .\dams 1897- 


Re vised  by  A.  R.  Spofford. 

Colorado :  city ;  capital  of  Mitchell  co.,  Tex,  (for  location 
of  countv,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  3-F);  on  Texas  and  Pacific 
Ry. ;  23()  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fort  Worth  :  has  large  salt-works, 
and  is  in  a  wool-piroducing  and  cattle-raising  district,  Poj). 
(1890)  1..582. 

Colorado  Cliiquito:  See  Little  Colorado  River. 

Colorado  City  :  El  Paso  co..  Col.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Colorado,  ref.  4-E):  on  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
and  Colorado  jMidland  Rvs. ;  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Colorado 
Springs.     Pop.  (1880)  347  ;'  (1890)  1,788. 

Colorado  College  (Colorado  Springs,  Col.):  the  oldest 
institution  for  higher  education  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. It  has  four  handsome  stone  buildings,  and  a  gymna- 
sium, with  acarajius  of  56  acres.  The  meteorological  obser- 
vatory contains  a  number  of  continuous  self-registering- 
instruments.  The  college,  which  was  chartered  in  1873  and 
opened  in  1874,  has  been  completely  reorganized  since  1888, 
and  its  standard  of  work  is  now  the  same  as  that  of  the  best 
Eastern  colleges.  The  associate  preparatory  school.  Cutler 
Academy,  fits  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  any 
college  in  the  U.  S.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  furnishes 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  study  of  geology,  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  kindred  branches;  and  the  trustees  aim  to 
make  the  college  a  center  for  scientific  work  in  all  lines. 
Three  courses  of  study  are  oftered,  the  classical,  the  Latin- 
scientific,  and  the  scientific.     The  faculty  numbers  sixteen. 

Colorado  Desert :  an  arid  basin  traversed  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  K.  lietween  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Beriiarilino. 
Its  principal  depression  is  idso  called  the  Coahuila  valley, 
■and  its  eastern  continuation  is  termed  the  Vuma  desert.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Coahuila  valley,  including  an  area  of  about 
17.000  si|.  miles  in  extent,  lies  below  the  level  of  tiie  ocean. 
It  was  formerly  part  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  in  lire- 
historic  times  was  separated  therefrom  by  the  growth  of  the 
delta  of  the  Colorado  river,  which  gradually  extended  from 
E.  to  W,  until  it  joined  the  iieninsula  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, and  thus  shut  out  the  sea.  T'lie  river  now  flows  across 
the  south  part  of  its  delta  and  contributes  its  water  to  the 
gulf,  but  at  some  e.-irh'er  time,  and  (inilialily  at  several  dif- 
ferent epochs,  it  has  flowed  down  the  northwestern  side  of 
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its  delta  into  Coahuila  valley,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
a  fivsh-water  lake.  From  this  lake  there  was  an  outlet  to 
tlie  iriilf  l>y  way  of  a  cliiinnel  known  as  "  Ilarily's  t'oloratlo," 
wliich  follows  the  western  margin  of  the  delta.  Since  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  white  men  the  river  has  occa- 
sionally, during  high  flood,  discharged  a  portion  of  its  water 
toward  the  Coahuila  valley  by  means  of  a  channel  called 
New  river,  and  in  IsOl  such  a  discharge  was  continued  for 
several  uumlhs,  juoducing  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  a 
broad  but  shallow  lake  known  as  Salton  Lake. 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Colorado.  Rio:  a  river  in  the  southern  part  of  Argen- 
timi,  rising  in  the  Andes  and  (lowing  with  a  general  E. S.  K. 
course  to  the  Allanlie  near  lat.  30  ,^0  S.  ll  is  formed  by 
the  juuetion  of  the  Barrancas  and  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
length  from  the  source  of  the  latter  is  about  (iSO  miles.  It 
is  navigalile  l'i>r  vessels  drawing  7  feet  of  water  to  Piche- 
mahuida.  al)out  200  miles.  The  Colorado  separates  the  Ar- 
gentine territories  of  I'ampa  and  Rio  Negro.  Along  the 
hjwer  course  it  is  bordered  by  pasture  lands  and  in  some 
places  by  woods.  The  ujjper  river  flows  through  an  arid 
waste.     "  Hf;Riii;RT  11.  Smith. 

Colorado  River  (of  the  West):  a  river  which  drains  a 
large  jilateau  and  mountain  area  of  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah.  an<l  .\rizona.  which  is  well  watered  almve  H.OOO  feet. 
but  is  arid  aiul  desert  at  lower  altitudes.  Its  head  branches 
are  the  Green  from  the  north  and  the  Grand  from  the  east, 
uniting  in  Southeast  Utah.  The  Green,  4.iO  miles  long,  rises 
in  the  Winil  River  Mountains  of  Wyoming,  and  flows  south 
across  a  broad  basin  containing  horizontal  coal-bearing  beds 
of  an  extinct  lake,  now  much  dissected  by  t>ian<li  streams. 
The  river  then  transects  the  Uinta  Mountains  in  several 
deep  cations.  The  Grand  river  rises  in  Middle  Park,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  front  range  of  the  Hoekx'-  .Mountains,  Col- 
orado, anil  flows  west,  receiving  many  tributaries  in  deej) 
valleys  and  cailons.  Below  the  junction  of  the  (Jreen  and 
Grand,  the  Colorado  erodes  the  plateaus  of  Southeast  Utah 
and  North  Ariz<uia  for  180  miles,  passing  through  the  Mar- 
ble Cailon.  :1000  feet  deep,  (m  the  south  margin  of  t  he  Paria 
jilateau,  before  receiving  the  Little  Colorado  river,  which 
comes  from  the  southeast  through  a  cailon  in  the  broail 
Jilateau  of  Kast  Arizona.  An  irregular  course  then  leads 
218  miles,  with  only  three  considerable  tributaries,  through 
tlie  Grand  Canon  in  the  Kaibab,  Kanab,  I'iukaret,  and 
Shcavvvits  plateaus.  Passing  out  of  the  plateau  province, 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Nevada,  the  Colorado  enters 
a  lower  desert  region,  which  it  traverses  almost  without 
triliutaries  and  in  summer  with  diminishing  volume  for  240 
miles,  forming  the  western  buundary  of  .\rizona  to  the  en- 
t ranee  of  the  (iila  river  at  Fort  Vuma,  and  thence  in  .Mexico, 
TO  miles  across  its  delta  to  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

The  geological  history  of  the  Grand  Cafion  is,  in  brief,  as 
follows:  North  Arizona  consists  of  a  vast  series  of  Carbon- 
iferous and  Mesozoic  marine  strata,  covered  by  a  series  of 
Koceiie  lacustrine  beds;  in  all  originally  some  lo.OOO  feet 
thick.  A  great  dome-like  uplift,  central  in  Northwest  .\ri- 
zona,  occurred  during  Eocene  time,  and  exposed  much  of  the 
Eocene  and  Mesozoic  series  to  denudation,  whereby  they  were 
eroded  .1,000  to  10,000  feet  deep  over  thousands  of  sipiare 
miles,  reducing  the  uplifted  region  to  a  lowland  of  moderate 
relief,  exeejit  where  the  edges  of  the  more  resistant  strata 
reniaiueil  around  the  margin  in  reti'eating  escarpments,  such 
as  the  Vermilion  cliffs  (Trias)  on  the  Utah-Arizona  line, 
or  where  heavy  volcanic  cones  and  lava  flows  protected  the 
strata  beiieatli  tliein,  as  about  the  San  Francisco  -Mountains 
of  Central  .\rizona  or  the  Aipiariiis  plateau  of  South  Utah. 
The  lowland  of  denudation  thus  produce<l  was  again  uplifted 
with  much  volcanic  action  about  the  close  of  Miwene  time; 
but  this  uplift  dislocated  the  region  in  great  bhicks  sepa- 
rated by  deep  fractures  trending  about  N.  and  S.  To  the 
S.  E.  tlie  dislocations  were  less  ap)iarcnt:  there  the  uplifted 
area  is  called  the  Colorado  plateau,  its  altitude  being  7,000 
to  7,500  feet.  The  dislocations  were  more  marked  in  North- 
west .Vrizona  and  Southwest  Utah,  forming  the  Wahsatch, 
Aquarius,  and  other  jilateaus.  'I'he  wasted  faces  of  the 
blocks  now  form  rugged  cliffs.  1.000  to  2,500  feet  high 
and  ;iO  to  70  miles  long,  generally  facing  W.  The  several 
Jilateaus  traversed  bv  the  Grand  Canon  are  thus  formed. 
The  Kaibab  is  the  highest,  7,500  to  '.),:!00  feel  :  and  there 
the  river  has  cut  down  the  deepest  canon.  5.000  to  (i.OOO 
feet  deep,  with  walls  5  or  6  miles  apart  at  the  top,  and 
greatly   varied  bv  side  canons  and  promontories.      During 


the  elevation  of  the  blocks  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
pause  after  an  uplift  of  about  2,000  feet;  for  there  is  a 
broad  esplanade  beneath  the  plateau  surface,  about  Smiles 
wide  and  iiu-losed  by  elifls  2.000  feet  high.  It  is  within 
this  esplanade  that  the  deep  and  narrow  cailon  is  sunk 
from  2,000  to  3.000  feet,  showing  a  revival  of  uidift  after 
the  esplanade  had  been  eroded.  The  dislocation  of  the 
blocks  was  in  greater  part  accomplished  after  the  esplanade 
was  formed,  for  its  platform  is  displaced  by  the  fractures 
that  dislocate  the  lilocks.  Theeailim  proper  is  therefore  not 
older  than  Pliocene  time.  The  location  of  the  cailoii  is  not 
only  independent  of  the  fractures  that  separate  the  plateau 
blocks,  but  the  direction  of  river  flow  is  in  several  ca.ses 
against  the  slope  given  by  the  latest  njilift  to  the  plateau 
surfaces;  hence  it  is  believed  that  the  river  cut  down  its 
canon  almost  as  fa.-^t  as  the  blocks  were  uplifted.  The  work 
of  deepening  and  widening  the  canon  still  progresses  with 
geological  rapidity  ;  the  river  flows  along  h'vel  reaches,  alter- 
nating with  |iluiiging  rapids,  averaging  a  fall  of  5  to  12  feet 
to  the  mile  in  the  (Jrand  Cailon.  Th(^  wa.ste  of  the  walls 
slides  down  in  great  volume  every  melting  season.  The 
caiion  ends  where  the  river  flows  out  of  the  Sheavwits 
plateau,  whose  escarpment  forms  a  ragged  clitT  face,  2,000 
feel  high,  called  the  Grand  Wash. 

Till'  early  belief  that  this  cailon  and  others  of  similar  na- 
ture but  less  depth  were  fractures  of  the  earth's  crust  was 
disproved  by  Newberry,  who  examined  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  canon  with  the  Ives  expedition  of  1858;  his  conclusions 
were  contirmed  by  Powell,  whose  party  descended  the  river 
in  boats  ten  years  later;  and  again  by  Dutton.  who  ap- 
proached the  canon  from  the  plateaus  in  1875  to  1880,  and 
from  whose  report  (Monograph  II..  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey)  this 
account  is  abridged. 

The  70  miles  below  Fort  Yuma  lead  the  C'olorado  over  the 
gentle  slope  of  its  broad  delta,  Imilt  across  the  trough  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Tlie  depression  of  the  gulf  extends 
100  miles  farther  N.  W.,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Colorado 
desert,  or  the  Coahuila  basin  ;  but  this  upjier  jiortion,  cut 
off  from  the  main  gulf  by  the  delta,  and  receiving  no  large 
rivers,  is  evaporated  to  a  desi^rt.  whose  surface  is  200  to  300 
feet  below  sea-level.  The  Soul  hern  Paciflc'  R.  R.  crosses 
this  district.  At  times  of  high  Hood,  when  a  distributary  of 
the  Colorado  happens  to  flow  N.  W.  across  the  delta  plain,  a 
shallow  tem|iorary  lake  is  formed  at  the  lowest  jiart  of  the 
depression,  as  in  the  summer  of  1891.  The  course  of  <me  of 
the  chief  distributaries  is  known  as  New  river.  When  the 
lake  rises  high  enough  to  overflow,  its  waters  escape  along 
the  west  margin  of  the  delta,  where  a  channel  has  been  cut, 
known  as  llanly's  CoUuado.  W.  M.  Davis. 

Coliirndo  Springs:  city:  caiiital  of  El  Paso  co..  Col. 
(for  loeatinii  uf  cnuuiy.  see  map  of  ('olorado.ref.4-E);  on 
five  trunk-line  railroads;  75  miles  S.  of  Denver.  It  was 
originally  Miuntain  Colony.  The  city  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ute  Pass  at  the  f<iot  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  most  magninceiit  scenery.  The  proximity  of 
the  famous  mineral  springs  at  Manitou  and  the  equableness 
and  dryness  of  the  climate  have  made  tlie  place  a  jiopular 
he.-ilth  re.'^orl.  It  has  the  State  institution  for  the  mule  and 
the  blind,  a  college,  and  good  schools.  Pop.  (1880)  4.22(i; 
{18!)0)  11.140;  (1891)  estimate  based  on  registered  voting 
list,  15.000.  Editor  OF  ••Republic." 

Colorado.  Tlio  riiivcrsity  of:  a  Stale  university  ;  found- 
ed in  1870:  situated  amid  most  picturesciue  scenery  at 
Boulder;  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R..  28  miles  N.  W.  of  Den- 
ver. The  institution  is  liberally  suppoiliMl  by  direct  tax- 
ation and  legislative  appropriations.  Tuition  is  free;  the 
CO.SI  of  living  is  not  great.  The  university  presents  col- 
legiate coui^ses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts, 
philosophy,  science,  and  letti'rs.  and  imst-graduate  courses 
for  the  corresponiling  master's  degree  and  the  doctor's  de- 
gree. It  also  sustains  thorough  cour.-;es  in  medicine  and  law. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  are  of  the  best — able  faculties, 
excellent  library,  well-eiiuinped  laboratories  and  museum, 
unsnrpas,sed  hospital  and  clinical  advantages.  The  Denver 
Medical  College  is  a  department  of  the  univei'sity.  The 
university  udinils  students  on  approved  dijilomas  from  sev- 
eral high  schools  in  the  State  without  examination.  Presi- 
dents :  Joseph  A.  Sewall  1876-85;  Horace  M.  Hale  1886-91; 
.lames  II.  i!aker.  .Ian..  1892. 

('(ilor-bllii(lii('ss.  or  Daltonism  :  want  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  eye  to  certain  colnr  impressions.  This  detect  is  not 
usually  accompanied  with  any  <itlier  imperfccticm  of  vision, 
but   it  shows  a  jieculiar   tendency  to   transmhssion    from 
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jiarent  to  child.  When  the  nervous  system  of  the  ere  is 
normal  there  are  three  fundamental  or  primary  sensations 
— red,  green,  and  violet.  From  the  combinations  of  these 
in  varying  intensities  all  color  impressions  are  formed. 
The  absence  of  one  of  these  primary  sensations  constitutes 
color-blindness.  The  lacking  component  is  usually  red  or 
green,  very  rarely  violet.  S'ormal  vision  is  therefore  said 
to  be  "  trichroie,"  color-blind  vision  to  be  "  dichroic."' 
About  4  per  cent,  of  all  men  are  either  red  blind  or  green 
blind  ;  of  women  only  a  very  small  number  jjossess  dichroic 
vision.  Temporary  Violet -blindness  may  be  produced  by 
doses  of  the  dnig  santonin.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
also  sometimes  induces  partial  color-blindness. 

Color-blindness  is  detected  by  the  use  of  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  colored  worsteds,  a  test  which  has  been  applied 
with  infallible  results  to  over  100,000  individuals  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  Europe.  The  method  was  devised  by  Prof. 
Holmgren,  of  Upsala.  (See  Color.)  The  name  of  Daltonism 
was  gfven  to  color-blindness  because  the  distinguished  .John 
Dalton  and  his  brothers  suffered  from  if.  See  also  .Jeffries's 
Color-blindness  and  its  Detection  ;  Helmholtz.  Handhuch 
der  pliysiolnf/iscfien  Optik;  Campbell  and  Garnett,  Life 
of  Maxwell  (part  ii.).  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Colored  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Ciinicli:  See  Method- 
ism. 

Colorlng'-matters:  N"ature  abounds  in  these  principles, 
and  art  has  added  to  the  number.  The  colored  appearance 
is  not  an  inherent  property  of  the  body  itself,  but  due  to 
its  effect  upon  ordinary  light,  which  is  composed  of  rays  of 
all  colors.     See  Color. 

Colos'sse  (in  Gr.  VioXoaaal.  or  KoXaaaai) :  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Jlinor,  situated  in  Phrygia.  on  the  river  Lycus.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  65  a.  d.  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  addressed,  in  62  (some 
say  58-60)  A.  D.,  to  the  believers  at  Colossa?.  Its  site  is 
about  3  miles  N.  of  the  modern  Chonas  or  Khonos. 

Colossal  [from  Colossus  (g.  f.)] :  in  the  fine  arts,  a  term 
applied  to  any  work  remarkable  for  extram-dinary  dimen- 
sions. It  is,  however,  more  especially  apjjlied  to  works  in 
sculpture.  According  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  contained  statues  of  great  size,  and  in  the  ruined 
temples  of  India  are  statues  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
The  Egyptians  surpassed  the  Asiatics  in  these  gigantic 
monuments,  their  chief  statues  of  very  great  size  being  set 
against  the  outer  walls  of  temples  and  often  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  taste  for  colossal  statues  prevailed  also 
among  the  Greeks,  some  of  the  most  notable  being  the 
chryselephantine  statues  {q.  r.).  The  famous  bronze  statue 
of  Pallas-Athena  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  visible 
many  miles  at  sea.  The  nrincipal  Roman  colossus  was  the 
figure  of  Nero,  representing  him  as  the  sun  god,  set  up  by 
himself  before  the  Golden  House;  it  was  in  bronze,  the 
work  of  Zcnodorus ;  and  Pliny  says  it  was  110  feet  high. 

Colosseum:  See  Amphithe.\ter. 

Colos'siaiis,  The  Epistle  of  St.  Taiil  to  the :  one  of  the 

books  of  the  Xew'  Testament :  written  at  the  same  time  and 
l)lace  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Philemon, 
probably  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
about  62  A.  D.  It  seems  to  be  directed  against  certain  Jewish 
lieresies  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Gnostic  tvpe.  The  best  com- 
mentary is  that  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (8th  ed.  London,  1886). 

Colossus  [from  Gr.  KoKoaads.  cf.  Gr.  ko\wv6s.  hill,  I^at.  cnllis, 
hill,  e.rcel'lere,  rise  up]  :  a  statue  of  a  size  much  greater  than 
life.  Modern  ones  are  more  generally  called  colossal  s/aliies, 
and  the  term  colossus  is  applied  to  the  giganti<:  figures, 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  of  antiquity.  The  Colossus  of 
Hhoilcs  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  standing  near  the 
mout  h  of  t  he  harbor.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthipiake 
iu  224  B.  c.    See  Chares. 

Colos'trillll  [Lat.]:  the  first  milk  yielded  after  accouche- 
ment or  delivery  of  offspring.  The  colostrum  of  a  cow  is 
also  called  beestings.  The  colostrum  contains  more  sugar, 
more  butter,  and  rather  less  casein  than  true  milk,  and 
also  contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  phosphates  and 
chlorides,  which  may  possibly  give  to  colostrum  the  evacu- 
ant  properties  which  it  is  said  to  po.ssess.  It  also  has  a  great 
number  of  leucocytes, or  "colostrum  corpuscles."   See  Milk. 

Colquhoiin,  ko-hoon',  Archibald  Ross,  A.  M.,  (,".  E..  P. 
R.  (t.  S. :  traveler:  b.  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mar., 
1846;  entered  Indian  Public  Works  Di'piirlmenl  in  1871. 
In  1881-82,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wahab,  he  exjilored 


Southern  China  and  the  Chinese  Shan  states,  and  in  1883-84, 
with  Mr.  Holt  Ilallett,  the  Siamese  Shan  states,  in  view  of  a 
projected  railway  connecting  India  and  China  and  opening 
uj)  Siam  and  Central  Indo-China.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  [lulilished  Across  Cliryse,  an  account  of  his 
travels,  in  two  \olumes.  Appointed  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Sagier  district  in  Upper  Burma  in  1885,  he  has  since 
endeavored  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the  proposed 
railways  connecting  China  and  Siam  with  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India. 

Colqiihoiin.  Sir  Patrick  (or  Mac  Chombaich  de):  law- 
yer; grandson  of  Patrick  Colquhoun,  mentioned  below;  b. 
Apr.  18,  1815 ;  educated  at  Westminster.  St.  Jolm's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Heidelberg,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1887.  Author  of  S/intmar;/  of  the  Jionian  Civil  Ijaio  (4 
vols.,  1840-60)  and  J/ediwrnl  Jioman  Law.  and  various  trea- 
tises. He  was  long  in  the  diplonuitic  service,  and  was  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ionian  islands  when  that 
archipelago  was  owned  by  Great  Britain.  Succeeded  to  the 
baronetcv  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Colquhoun, 
in  1870.  ■ 

Colquhoun,  Patrick  :  a  Scottish  political  economist ;  b. 
at  Dumbarton,  Mar.  14,  1745.  He  became  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  promoted  the  manufacture  of  nnislin  in  Scot- 
land^  In  1761  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  in  1789  settled  in 
London.  He  published  On  the  Population,  Wealth,  etc.,  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  other  works.     D.  Apr.  25,  1820. 

Colt,  Samuel:  American  inventor;  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
July  1!),  1814.  He  invented  a  pistol  called  a  revolver,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1835.  He  began  about  1848 
to  manufacture  revolvers  at  Hartford,  where  he  erected  an 
extensive  armory.  Colt's  revolvere  soon  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation."   (See  Revolver.)     D.  Jan.  10,  1862. 

Colton :  city ;  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  California,  ref.  12-(t):  on  the  So.  Pac. 
and  the  So.  Cal.  R.  Rs. ;  48  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  city 
has  good  schools,  four  churches,  fruit  cannery  and  packing- 
house, cement-works,  marble  and  lime  works,  brick-kilns, 
flouring-mill,  winery,  electric  lights,  and  electric  railway  to 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino,  and  artesian  wells.  It  has 
an  elevation  of  1. 000  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  a  dry, 
mild  climate.  Fruit  culture  is  the  principal  industrv.  Pop. 
(1880)  about  150  ;  (1890)  1,400 ;  (1893)  estimated,  2,.500. 

Editor  of  "  News." 

Colub'ridsB  [from  Coluber,  the  t}-pical  genus]  :  a  family 
of  non-poisonous  snakes,  containing  the  great  majority  of 
serpents.  They  have  numerous  teeth,  but  no  fangs;  the 
head  is  covered  with  plates,  the  tail  is  long,  with  a  double 
row  of  scales  on  the  under  side,  and  there  are  no  rudimen- 
tary hind  legs. 

The  family  is  widely  distributed,  and  its  members  are 
varied  in  their  habits.  Some  dwell  upon  the  ground,  some 
climb  trees,  and  some,  like  the  water-snake,  Tropidonotus 
sipedon,  seek  their  food  in  the  water.  The  group  contains 
the  snake  consecrated  to  ^^i^sculapius.  Coluber  (vsculapii, 
and  such  famiUar  species  as  the  green  snake  (Cyclophis 
rernrills),  black  snake  (Bascanium  constrictor),  garter  snake 
(Eutdeniasirtalis)  and  misnamed  blowing  viper  (Heterodon 
plati/rhinu.^).  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Colii'go  :  a  local  name  for  the  species  of  Oaleopithecus,  or 
Flvixi;  Lemi:rs  (q.  v.). 

Colum'ba,  Saint,  called  also  S.unt  Colm  :  missionary; 
b.  of  nolile  jiarents,  prtibably  at  Gartan,  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  Dec.  7.  521.  In  5()8  a.  d.  he  set  out  on  his  mission 
to  Scotland.  He  founded  in  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  an 
abbey  and  college  which  had  a  high  reputation.  Died  on 
the  island  of  lona,  June  9,  597.  See  his  Life  by  Adamnan 
(n.  ed.  by  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1871). 

Coluniba"  [from  Lat.  cohnnba.  a  dove] :  an  order  of  birds 
containing  the  pigeons.  The  skull  is  schizognathous  and 
schizcirhinal.  and  basipterygoid  processes  are  present.  The 
sternum  is  narrow,  deeply  keeled,  and  has  two  notches  on 
either  side,  although  the  inner  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
perforation.  The  crop  is  capacious,  more  or  less  completely 
divided  into  two  portion.s.  and  during  the  breeding  season 
secretes  a  milky  fluid  on  which,  mixed  with  partly  digested 
food,  the  young  are  fed.  The  gizzard  is  powerful,  dfca 
are  ab.sent  or  small,  and  the  gall  bladder  is  generally  ab- 
sent. The  oil  gland  is  bare,  and  in  some  genera  lacking. 
The  base  of  the  bill  is  covered  with  a  fleshy  membrane, 
often  very  conspicuous,  pierced  by  the  nostrils.     The  tarsi 
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are  short,  sputelluto.  or  extensively  featliend,  uikI  the  feet 
ure  oil  the  whoU'  better  filtpd  for  perehiiif;  than  for  scratch- 
ing  u(>  the  earth.  The  syrinx  has  a  sinfjk'  pair  of  muscles, 
and  the  I'eatliers  are  devoiil  of  after-shafts.  The  young  are 
born  naked  ami  helpless. 

The  order  is  commonly  divi<lcd  into  five  families,  as  fol- 
lows: Dididif.  the  extinet  Dodo  («.  v.)  and  its'allies  Didiin- 
cnlidip,  the  .Samoan  tooth-liilled  pigeon;  Gouridie,  the 
crowned  pigeons  of  New  Uninea;  Columhidte.  the  true 
pigeons,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  next  group; 
C(iipopli(i(/id(P.  the  brilliantly  colored  fruit  pigeons  of  Aus- 
tralasia.    See  I'uiKON.  y.  A.  Lucas. 

t'oliim'baii,  or  C'oloinhaii.  Sai.nt:  Irish  monk;  b.  in 
LeiustL-r.  .Nov.  21.  prolmliiy  in  ri4;i.  lie  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  I^uxeuil,  near  ijosanyon,  in  France,  about  .590.  and 
wa.s  the  author  of  a  monastic  rule.  He  was  a  man  of  real 
learning  and  genius.  1).  in  Hobbio,  Italy,  Nov.  15,  615, 
after  two  years"  residence  there. 

('olniiibii'riiiin  (Lat..  a  dove-cote;  hence  a  place  of  de- 
posit, as  below,  from  tlii'  n'semblancc  of  the  niches  to  holes 
for  pigeon's  nests] :  a  building  for  tlie  storage  of  sepulchral 
urns  containing  ashes  of  the  dead.  Those  known  to  us  are 
nearly  all  near  Kome.  The  Romans  sometimes  burned, 
sometimes  burie<l.  their  dpa<l.  .\t  epochs  when  bodies  of  the 
poor  and  slaves  were  burned,  colundiaria  were  built  to  re- 
ceive tlieir  urns,  sometimes  liy  l)urial  societies,  somMiraes 
by  wealthy  families  for  tlieir  dependents.  R.  S. 

Columbia,  or  ()r('g:(»n:  a  river  of  the  U.S.;  the  largest 
American  river  that  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  rises  cm 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  t'o- 
lumliia,  about  lat.  50'  \.  and  Ion.  lUi  \V.  It  flows  north- 
westward nearly  150  miles,  and  then  southward  to  the  State 
of  Washington,  in  wliich  it  uniles  with  a  large  branch  called 
Clark's  river.  Helow  this  junction  il  pursues  a  very  tortu- 
ous course  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon.  From  this 
point  it  flows  westward  in  a  nearly  direct  line,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton until  it  enters  the  I'acilic.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  [lass- 
iiig  through  many  mountain-gorges,  and  its  navigation  is 
much  obstructed  by  falls.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  Cas- 
cades, a  series  of  rapids,  where  the  river  |iasses  through  the 
Cascade  Rantre.  140  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  jetty  at  its 
mouth  now  makes  it  possible  for  ocean-going  vessels  to  en- 
ter safely  and  proceed  as  far  as  I'oKTLAXU  (ij.  v.).  120  miles. 
At  the  Dalles,  in  Oregon,  the  river  is  contracted  to  a  chan- 
nel about  100  yards  wide  between  ba.saltio  rocks.  Steam- 
boats ply  daily  on  the  Columbia,  both  below  and  above  the 
Dalles  (</.  c).  F.ntiie  length,  estimatad  at  1.400  miles.  A 
large  atllueiit,  called  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  enters  it  near 
lat.  40  20  X.  The  scenery  of  the  Columbia  is  sublime, 
especially  where  it  passes  through  the  Cascade  Range. 

Colnnibia:  town;  capital  of  Boone  co.,  Mo.,  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Missouri,  ref.  4-G) ;  on  Wabash 
R.  R. ;  10  miies  N.  of  the  Missouri  and  24  miles  E.  of  Boon- 
ville.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Slate  univer.sity  and  Christian 
College  And  Stephens  (Baptist)  College  for  women.  It  has 
a  library.     Pop.  (1880)  a,:i2« ;  (1800)  4.000. 

Editor  of  "  Missouri  Herald." 

Coliiiiibiu:  borough;  Ijancaster  Co.,  Pa.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  oS  Pennsylvania,  ref.  6-H);  on  the  Pa. 
and  the  Phil,  and  Reading  R.  Rs..  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Susnuehanna  river  (here  nearly  l\  mile  wide) ;  80  miles 
by  railroad  W.  of  Philadelphia.  \  railroad  bri<lge  across 
the  river  connects  Columbia  wil  li  Wrightsville.  It  has  elec- 
tric lights,  water-works,  2  rolling-mills,  a  mill  for  making 
grooved  skelps,  engine  and  boiler  works.  8  iron-furnaces, 
stone-works,  planing-mill.  laundry-machine  works,  and  a 
sliirt-maniifa<tory.  Here  is  an  extensive  market  and  dejiot 
for  lumber,  which  is  brought  down  the  river  by  rafts.  Here 
are  also  an  inslilute  for  girlsand  a  fine  librarv.  Poj).  (1880) 
8.:n2;  (IS'.IO)  10,.5!l!l.  Editor' of  "  News." 

Columbia:  city  ;  capital  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Rich- 
land CO.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  South  Caro- 
lina, ref.  .5- E) ;  on  Rich,  and  Dan..  Wilm.,  Col.  and  Aug., 
So.  Car.  and  South  Bound  1{.  Rs..  and  on  tlie  left  (east)  bank 
of  tlie  Congaree  river,  just  l)elow  the  confluence  of  the 
Saluda  and  Broad ;  i;i7  miles  bv  railroad  X.  X.  \V.  of  Cliarles- 
ton;  lat.  :«  57  X.,  Ion.  8L  T'W.  It  is  the  seat  of  Soutli 
Carolina  College,  called  since  1805  the  South  Carolina  L*ni- 
versily,  founded  in  1804.  Columbia  has  a  State-house, 
penitentiary,  a  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  Presbyterian 
theological  seminary,  a  Methodist  female  college,  a  hand- 


some non-sectarian  institution,  the  .South  Cai'olina  College 
for  Women,  the  Winthrop  Normal  College,  and  an  excep- 
tionally good  system  of  graded  schools,  and  many  churches. 
A  cotton-factory  is  in  opeialion  and  a  very  large  one  in 
process  of  erection  on  the  canal  which  is  in  the  center  of  the 
city  and  which  furnishes  abundant  water-power  for  mills,  etc. 
There  are  also  foundries,  sash  and  door  factories,  an  orphans' 
home,  city  ho.spiial,  water-works,  city  park,  and  large  libra- 
ries connecteil  with  the  theological  seminary  and  South 
Carolina  University.  There  are  electric  street  ears  and 
electric  lights.  The  blulTs  command  a  view  seldom  seen 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  and  on  them  a  site  has 
been  selected  for  a  large  tourists'  hotel.  The  city  is  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  was  taken  by  Gen.  Sher- 
man's army  Feb.  17.  1865.  and  was  much  injured  by  fire. 
Pop.  (ISSO)"  10,086;  (1890)  l."),:»3.    Editor  ok  ■' Jour.xal." 

Columbia:  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Maury 
co.,Tenn.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref. 
7-E);  on  Duck  river;  47  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Xashville.  It 
has  .lackson  College,  two  female  seminaries,  large  U.  S.  ar- 
senal, cotton-mills,  flouring-mills.  tcrain-clcvator.  pump-fac- 
tory, stock-yard,  excellent  water-works,  etc.  It  is  a  general 
market  for  grain  and  stock,  and  is  famous  for  its  mules. 
Pop.  (1880)  3.400;  (1890)  5,:570 ;  with  suburbs,  7,870. 

Editors  of  "Maury  Democrat." 

Columbia,  British:  See  British  Columbia. 

Columbia  City:  capital  of  Whitley  co.,Ind.  (for  location 
of  count  v,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  3-F) ;  on  the  Pa.  and  the 
Wabash  "R.  Rs. ;  19  miles  W.  by  X.  of  Fort  Wavne.  Pop. 
(1880)2.244;  (1890)3,027. 

Columbia  CoUo^e  (since  1S97  Cohniibia  Vniversitjj):  an 
institution  of  learning  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  It  was 
originally  called  King's  College,'  and  was  chartered  by 
George  II.  Oct.  31.  1754.  Moneys  had  been  previously  raised 
for  it  uiuler  acts  of  the  colonial  assembly  authorizing  lot- 
teries for  the  purpose,  of  whii-li  the  first  was  passed  in  1740. 
It  received  also  a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  Trinity  church, 
and  on  a  portion  of  this  its  first  building  was  erected.  Its 
original  site  was  in  what  was  subsequently  the  block  bounded 
by  College  Place,  Barclay,  Church,  and  Murray  Streets.  In 
1857  the  college  was  removed  to  the  block  bounded  by 
Forty-ninth  ami  Fiftieth  Streets.  Madison  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nues. This  wa-s  deemed  from  the  beginning  and  through- 
out as  a  temporary  location,  though  commodious  buildings 
were  erected  upon  it.  In  1892  purchase  was  made,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000,000,  of  a  plot  of  land  lying  between  llOth 
and  120tli  Streets,  -Vmsterdam  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard, 
containing  aliout  ll^  acres,  to  which  the  college  was  re- 
moved ill  1897.  The  occurrence  of  the  public  troubles 
which  led  to  the  war  ot  the  Revolution  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  business  of  the  wHlcge.  and  finally  arrested 
its  oiierations  altogether.  Early  in  1776  the  building  was 
converted  into  a  military  hospital,  and  all  the  students 
were  dispersed.  In  .May,  1784,  the  college,  then  named 
Columbia,  was  placed  under  the  government  ot  a  board 
which  was  styled  "the  regents  of  the  university,"  and  re- 
sumed its  functions.  In  1787  it  was  placed  under  trustees  of 
its  own.  In  1767  a  medical  faculty  was  established,  which 
was  disccmtinued  in  1813,  that  the  profe.'^sors  might  unite 
themselves  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York,  then  recently  organized.  In  1860  a  partial  union 
between  these  two  institutions  was  effected,  and  on  July  1, 
1891,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  l)ecame  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Columbia.  In  1793  instruction  in  law  was 
provideil  by  the  appointmenl  of  .James  Kent,  afterward  emi- 
nent as  chancellor,  as  professor  of  law.  but  a  law  school  in 
the  proper  sense  was  not  established  till  1.858,  since  which 
time  a  Hourishing  department  of  law  has  been  maintained. 
A  school  of  mines  was  organized  in  1864,  and  now  embraos 
eight  distinct  cour.ses  of  scientific  study  :  (1)  mining  engi- 
neering; (2)  civil  engineering;  (3)  metallurgy;  (4)  geology 
and  pala'ontology ;  (5)  analytical  and  applied  chemistry; 
(6)  architecture;  (7)  sanitary  engineering;  (8)  electrical  en- 
gineering. In  1880  there  was  e.-^tablisheil  a  school  of  polit- 
ical science,  at  which  time  also  an  extensive  system  of  post- 
graduate instruition  was  provided  for.  In  1890  a  school 
of  philosophy  was  organized,  and  in  1892  a  school  of  pure 
science.  The  college  has  in  its  seven  faculties  226  professoi's 
anil  instructors,  and  1,630  students  (1892-93).  In  1883  the 
libraries  of  the  various  schools  were  concentrated  into  one 
general  library,  which  now  embraces,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phlets. KiO.OOO"  volumes,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
15,0(K)  volumes  yearly.     The  cabinets  and  apparatus  of  the 
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college  for  tlie  illustratinn  of  the  various  branches  of  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  meiliciil  science,  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  areliitecture,  and  mathematics,  are  excellent 
and  extensive,  and  are  annually  increased  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase. The  income  of  the  college  from  all  sources  for  18i)2- 
93  was  aViout  .f 650.000.  In  lS90-!tl  tlie  college  was  reor- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  a  univei'sity.  and  its  segregrated 
parts  made  into  a  homogeneous  whole:  each  school  is.  as  to 
its  specific  work,  in  cliarge  of  its  own  faculty,  with  a  dean  at 
the  head,  wliile  all  university  work  and  the  educational 
interests  of  the  college  at  large  are  committed  to  a  univer- 
sity council  consisting  of  the  president,  the  deans  of  the 
several  schools,  and  a  delegate  from  each  faculty. 

The  presidents  of  tlie  college  hare  been  Samuel  Johnson, 
D.  D.  (175-1-63):  Myles  Cooper.  S.T.I)..  LL.  D.  (1763-75): 
Rev.  Benjamin  "Slom-e  (pro  fern.  1775-76):  William  S.  .lohn- 
son.  LL.  i).  (1787-1800) :  Charles  H.  Wharton,  S.  T.  D.  (1801 ) ; 
Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  :\loore,  S.  T.  D.  (1801-11) :  William  Harris. 
S.T.I).  (1811-2S));  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D.  (1829-42):  X.a- 
thaniel  F.Moore.  LL.  D.  (1842-49);  Charles  King,  LL.D. 
(1849-64) :  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard.  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D..  L.  H.  D., 
D.  C.L.,  Ph.D.  (1864-89):  llenrv  Drisler,  LL.D.  (acting, 
1888-90) ;  Seth  Low,  LL.  D.  (1890—). 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe. 

Colnm'biad  :  a  seacoast  howitzer,  of  cast  iron,  proposed 
by  Col.  George  Bomford.  chief  of  ordnance.  L^.  S.  A.,  and  in- 
troduced about  1812.  Some  of  these  guns  were  in  service 
during  tlie  war  between  England  and  the  U.  S.  1813-15. 
Three  calibers  were  recommended — 50-]jounders.  100-pound- 
er.s,  and  150-pounders — for  coast  defense,  part  icularly  against 
shipping,  as  a  single  shell  of  the  larger  sizes  exploding  in  a 
vessel's  side,  or  on  her  decks,  would,  it  was  thought,  produce 
great  injury,  if  not  complete  wreck. 

Meyer's  Teclniologie  des  Anne>!  d  fen  mentions,  under 
date  1815,  "  the  explosion  of  an  English  vessel  hit  by  an 
American  shell  before  Xew  York";  and  again,  under  the 
same  date.  "  Very  good  results  were  obtained  in  America 
from  ovoidal  (spherieo-cylindrical)  percussion  shells  of  the 
caliber  of  100.  which  are  fired  from  a  kind  of  carronade 
designated  by  the  name  of  Columbiad."  This  is  the  first 
notice  given  by  this  diligent  and  accurate  author  of  tlie  ex- 
istence of  such  a  gun,  or  of  a  percussion  shell,  in  the  world. 
He  seems  to  have  searched  thoroughly  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era. 

Halleck  (Milifarij  Art  and  Science,  page  280)  states  (in  a 
note),  after  designating  large  liowitzers  as  "  Paixhansgunti" 
or  "  Cohimhinds  " — "the  description  of  one  of  Col.  Boniford's 
columbiads  which  was  at  Governor's  island.  New  York  har- 
bor, was  taken  to  France  by  a  young  French  oflicer,  and 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Paixhans,  who  immediately 
introduced  them  into  the  French  service." 

Whether  Gen.  Paixhans  received  iis  above  the  description 
of  the  columbiad  or  not.  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
that  this  gun  was  the  first  howitzer  of  cast  iron  of  like  cali- 
ber and  length  that  was  successfully  used  for  shell-firing. 
Eight-inch  and  10-inch  howitzers  had  been  proposed  and 
made  at  earlier  dates — that  is.  cliambered  guns  shorter  than 
canno;i  and  longer  than  mortars,  and  having  trunnions  in 
advance  of  their  vents,  and  near  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
gun — but  these  guns  were  of  lirouze.  generally  shorter  than 
tlie  columbiads.  and  were  not  designed  or  used  for  shell-fir- 
ing at  low  angles,  but  for  lieavy  projectiles,  to  obtain  great 
range. 

In  1749  France  adopted  the  8-inch  siege  howitzer,  but 
suppressed  it  in  1803  as  useless,  ujion  Gassendi's  recommen- 
dation, retaining  only  a  5i-inch  field  howitzer.  In  18(J4  9- 
inch  and  11-iiich  howitzers,  proposed  bv  Vilhintrnis.  were 
made  at  Douai  •>{  eight  calibers  length,  and  were  fired  with 
lead-filled  sliells  at  high  angles;  and  in  1810.  at  Seville,  in 
Spain,  a  10-inch  howitzer  of  seven  calibers  length  was  cast 
to  obtain  a  long  range  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz. 

From  1809  to  1819.  according  to  Mever.  Paixhans  was  in- 
terested in  experiments  to  prove  the  superioritv  of  hollow 
projectiles  over  hot  shot  for  naval  warfare,  and  the  destriu - 
tive  effects  of  bursting  shells.  In  1819  he  presented  his 
treatise  3o»'t//c  Furce  .Maritime,  hut  not  published  until 
1822.  in  which  he  first  iJiviposcs  liis  cfiiiiin-dl/iisnr.  an  8- 
inch  howitzi'r  shell  gun  of  cast  iron.  The  English  claim 
that  Gen.  Millar,  who  introduced  a  like  gun  in  1824,  pro- 
posed it  in  1820. 

In  the  U.S.  the  8-inch  liowitzer  and  10-inch  howiizer 
shell  guns  were  remodeled  in  1841  and  1844.  intending  these 
last,  called  columljiads,  to  be  fired  with  solid  shot  uiid  with 


one-sixth  their  weight  of  powder;  but  subsequently  they 
were  reserved  for  shell-firing  only,  and  a  new  pattern  w,as 
adopted  in  1858 :  two  of  which  (one  cast  solid  and  one 
hollow,  and  as  proposed  by  Gen.  Rodman,  cooled  from  the 
interior)  were  subjected  to  comparative  proof,  both  enduring 
tlie  remarkably  number  of  4.082  rounds,  with  solid  shot  and 
service  charge,  without  di'struction. 

In  1861  the  Rodman  exterior  form  of  guns  was  adopted 
for  the  columbiads.  as  for  all  others,  and  calibers  of  13,  15, 
and  20  inch  smooth-bore.  10-inch  and  12-inch  rifled,  and  13 
and  15  mortars,  adopted  for  seacoast  guns. 

Col.  Bomford  also  proposed  the  12-iiich  gun  of  1846.  and 
while  testing  its  capabilities  carried  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments proving  the  best  and  simplest  form  of  fuse-shells 
fired  from  heavy  guns,  with  the  safety-caps  sufficient  to 
protect  the  fuse  from  extinction  by  ricochet  on  land  or 
water.  Revised  by  James  Mercur. 

Columbia,  District  of:  See  District  of  Columbia. 

Columbia  Uiiivprsity  :  Columbia  College  (g.  v.). 

Columbian  College :  See  Columbian  University. 

Columbian  Exposition.  World's;  an  international  ex- 
position held  at  Cliicago,  May  1-Oct.  30,  1893,  celebrating 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492. 

Organization  and  Plan. — As  this  anniversary  approached, 
the  fitness  of  the  commemoration  of  the  event  by  the  people 
of  the  U.  S.  bv  means  of  a  "  world's  fair  "  was  nniversally 
recognized.  Washington.  New  York,  ,St.  Louis,  and  Chicago 
urged  their  fitness  as  sites  for  the  Pair,  and  Congress,  by 
an  act  ap) proved  Apr.  25,  1890.  selected  Chicago,  recognized 
the  \V(3rld's  Columbian  Exposition,  an  Illinois  corporation 
previously  formed,  and  appointed  the  World's  Columbian 
Commission,  a  national  commission  of  delegates,  two  from 
each  State  and  Territory,  two  from  the  Distirict  of  Colum- 
bia, and  eight  at  large.  Later  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers 
and  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  were  added,  and  these 
four  bodies  managed  the  fair  through  their  representatives. 
In  direct  control  of  the  Exposition  were  Tlionias  W.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  Nation.al  Commission;  Harlow  N.  Higin- 
bothani.  president  of  the  local  corporation ;  George  R. 
Davis,  director-general;  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president  of 
the  Women's  Board ;  and  C.  C.  Bonney,  president  of  the 
Congresses. 

The  site  selected  was  Jackson  Park  (533  acres),  6  miles  S. 
of  the  center  of  Chicago,  and  extending  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  Lake  Jlichigau,  and  to  this  was  added  the  adjoin- 
ing Midway  Plaisance  (80  acres),  a  driveway  between  Fifty- 
ninth  and  Sixtieth  Streets,  which  extended  a  mile  westward 
and  couuected  with  the  park  system  of  the  city. 

The  designing  and  construction  of  grounds  and  buildings 
were  in  charge  of  Daniel  II.  Kurnham,  chief  of  construction  ; 
John  Root,  his  partner:  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Henry  Sargent 
Codman.  huidscape  architects.  Mr.  Root's  death  [lut  the 
brunt  of  the  work  upon  Mr.  Burnham.  after  the  general 
plans  were  adopted,  and  the  ill-healtli  of  Mr.  Olmsted  caused 
him  to  leave  the  planning  of  the  laiidscajie  work  to  Mr. 
Codman,  who,  however,  died  in  Jan.,  1893.  The  designer-in- 
chief  was  Charles  B.  Atwtioil,  ami  the  sculptor  St.  Gaudens 
at  first  acted  as  director  of  sculptures,  and  afterward  un- 
olficially  in  an  advisory  capacity.  By  the  advice  of  Jlr. 
Burnham  and  his  I'olleagues.  the  most  prominent  architects 
of  the  V.  S.  were  directly  chosen  to  plan  the  liuildings,  sepa- 
rate liuildings  being  assigned  to  each,  but  all  superintending 
the  general  effect.  This  plan  insured  unity  of  purpose  with 
freedom  in  detail. 

U(ion  the  Fair  grounds  there  were  in  all  abont  150  differ- 
ent liuildiug.s.  of  the  main  ones,  that  of  Manufactures  and 
Libcr.il  .\rts  (Fig.  1 ;  787  Uy  1.687  feet)  was  built  from  plans 
and  designs  prepared  by  (ieorge  B.  Post;  flie  .\dministra- 
tion  l5i1ildiug(Fig.  2;  262  feet  square),  bv  Richard  M.  Hunt ; 
Machinery  Hall  (Fig.  3:  494  bv  842).  bv'Peabodv  &  Stearns; 
the  .\gii('ultural  Building  (5()0  bv  800).  by  McICini.  Mead 
&  White;  Elect ricitv  Building  (345  bv  69(:)).  bv  Van  Brunt 
&  Howe;  Milling  I'.iiildiiig  (3.50  hv  700).  bv  S.  S.  Beman; 
Transportation  Building  (Fig.  4;  256  by  960).  by  Adler  & 
Sullivan;  Fisheries  Building  (162  liv  361).  bv  Henrv  Ives 
Cobb;  Horticultural  Bnihling  (250  by  997),  liy  W.  L.  B.  Jen- 
ney:  the  Fine  Arts  Building  (320  liy  500;  for  cut.  see  Chi- 
cago), by  Charles  B.  Atwood.  who  also  designed  the  Forestry 
lUiilding,  the  Peristvle.  Music  Hall,  and  Casino;  and  the 
Woman's  Building  (Fig.  5:  200  by  400)  by  Jliss  Sophia  G. 
llavden.  to  whom  it   had  been  .-iwarded  after  competition. 
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The  chief  engineer  of  tlie  fair  was  E.  C.  Shanklaml.  who  de- 
siir'ietl  iiud  built  the  enormous  arches  of  the  largest  liuilding. 
Full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  site  upon  the  shores  of 
f.ake  Michigan.  Two  iidets  permitted  boats  to  pass  from 
I  hi'  lake,  one  into  an  interior  pond  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
grounds,  and  another,  a  little  N.  of  this,  passing  beneath 
an  excellently  designed  bridge  and  colonnade  into  a  long 
basin.  The  open  space  about  the  Basin  was  called  the 
Court  of  Honor,  and  in  the  impressive  group  of  buildings 
around  this  was  centered  the  main  interest  of  the  fair. 


the  canal  giving  admission  to  the  North  Pond.  The  effect 
of  these  interior  waterways  was  to  rest  and  refresh  the  eye, 
to  reflect  and  double  the  architectural  features  along  their 
shores,  and  to  furnish  means  of  agreeable  transportation  in 
gondolas,  electric  launches,  and  other  craft. 

The  general  artistic  and  popular  verdict  has  declared  the 
fair  unrivaled  for  unity  of  ell'ect  atid  variety  of  architectural 
beauty.  "Stall',"  first  used  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889, 
proved  an  ideal  material  for  the  construction  of  the  main 
buildings  of  the  Fair,  appropriately  called  the  White  City. 
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Fig.  1— .Manutactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 


From  the  liasin  an  artilicial  canal  led  to  the  Lagoon,  a 
miniature  lake  containing  a  large  and  a  small  island,  and 
^another  canal  connected  with  a  northern  pond  lying  in  front 
of  the  Art  Galleries.  At  the  head  of  the  Basin  and  Court  of 
Honor  was  the  Administration  Building,  which,  opening  by 
four  large  arched  doorwavs,  served  as  an  effective  iral.e  to 
t 


the  grounds;  still  farther  westwMrd  lay  the  terminal  stations 
for  tlie  railways,  flanked  by  the  richly  colored  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Northward  of  the  Administration  Building 
Were  the  structures  devoted  to  mines  and  electricity,  and 
southward  lay  Machinery  Hall  and  its  .'umex.  The  Basin, 
having  at  the  west  end  the  fountain  ot  Progress,  and  at  the 
^•ast  end   the  colossal  statue  of  the  Keimlilic,  led  to  the  lake 


It  is  light,  easily  worked,  rea<iily  takes  any  form  and  color, 
and  when  painted  is  exceedingly  durable.  It  is  a  compo- 
sition of  plaster  and  jute  fiber,  but  gave  at  a  short  distance 
the  ell'ect  of  marble.  From  the  main  group  of  buildings, 
dignified  in  style,  the  visitor  passed  gradually  through 
buildings  of  less  severity  of  design,  until  he  reached  on  the 
N.  t  he  fantastic  Fisheries  Building,  or  on  the  S.  the  Forestry 
Building — the  one  ([iiaintly  decorated  with  marine  forms, 
and  the  other  consistently  rustic  in  construction.  This  pre- 
(lared  him  for  freedom  and  variety  shown  in  the  State  and 
National  buildings,  or  the  lofty  mound  of  imitation  rock 
wherein  the  clilt-dwellers'  exhibit  was  housed.  Then  in  the 
Midway  Plaisance  the  visitor  found  a  "  street  of  all  nations," 
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Fio.  2.— Admiuistration  Building. 


and  Peristyle,  and  was  between  the  Manufactures  and  Lil> 
eral  Arts  Building  and  the  Agricultural  Building.  Beyond 
the  Peristyle  was  a  pier  l,20t)  feet  long. 

The  Lagoon  was  so  nearly  filled  by  the  Wooded  Island  as 
to  be  really  two  waterways,  the  westerly  one  extending  from 
in  front  of  the  (iolden  Doorway  of  the  'transportation  Build- 
ing, past  the  llorti<:iiltiiral  Hall  with  its  enormous  crystal 
dome,  and  ending  just  beyond  the  front  of  the  WoinanV 
Building,  while  tTie  easterly  channel  led  past  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building  and  the  U.  S.'GovernmenI  Building,  and,  just 
beyond  the  west  wing  of  the  Fisheries  Building, opened  into 


where  a  native  Javanese  vilhige  stood  between  a  German 
town  and  a  Japanese  bazaar.  The  great  Ferris  Wheel,  rising 
to  a  height  of  2(i4  feet,  stood  half  way  down  the  Plaisance, 
and  dignified  its  strange  surroundings. 

Between  the  north  pier,  near  which  was  the  model  of  the 
man-of-war  Illinois,  and  the  south  [lier  with  its  moving 
sidewalk,  the  lake  shore  was  dominated  by  the  massive  front 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  and  formed  the  best  setting 
possible  for  frequent  displays  of  fireworks  and  exhibitions 
of  the  life-saving  service.  0pon  a  rocky  point  of  land  just 
S.  of  the  south  iniet  was  a  model  of  the  Convent  of  La  Ka- 
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bida,  so  closely  coimeeted  ■with  the  liistory  of  Columbus's 
first  voyage. 

During  the  six  months  of  the  Fair  special  days  were  set 
apart  for  celebrations  of  the  most  varied  character,  includ- 
ing the  reception  of  distinguished  visitors,  such  as  the  Dulie 
of  Veragua.  a  lineal  descendant  of  Columbus,  and  the  In- 
fanta Eulalia  of  Spain,  the  holding  of  State  days  for  the 
principal  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  national  days  for 
foreign  nations ;  there  were  also  concerts  by  musical  organ- 
izations, conventions  of  orders  and  societies,  addresses  and 
congresses,  commemorations  of  anniversaries — an  endless 
array  of  meetings  and  fetes  and  pageants  on  land  and  water, 
by  day  and  by  niglit. 

'  Opening  the  Fair. — The  erection  of  buildings  began  in 
June,  1891,  and  on  Oct.  23,  1892  (corresponding"  to  Oct.  13, 
old  style),  the  grounds  were  turned  over  to  the  national  com- 
mission, and  the  buildings  were  dedicated  by  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  S.     The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  Manu- 


State  Day.  160,382;  Sept.  6,  Wisconsin  Day,  175,409;  Sept. 
T.  Pennsylvania  and  Brazil  Da  v.  203,460;  Sept.  8.  Cymro- 
dorian  Day.  180,746;  Sept.  0.  California  Dav.  231.522;  Sejrt. 
11,  Kansas  Dav,  160,128;  Sept.  12.  Maryhuid  Day,  167,108; 
Sept.  13,  Michigan  Day,  160.221 ;  Sept.  14,  Ohio  Day,  198,- 
770 ;  Sept.  15,  Vermont  and  Costa  Rica  Dav.  157,737";  Sept. 
16,  Texas  Day,  202,376;  Sept.  19.  Fishermen's  Day.  174.905; 
Sept.  20.  Iowa  Day,  180,552 ;  Sept.  21,  Sportsman's  Day, 
199.1 74 ;  Sept.  23,  Knights  of  Honor  Dav.  215,643  ;  Sept.  26, 
Odd  Fellows'  Dav.  195.210;  Sept.  27,  Indiana  Dav,  196,423; 
Sept.  30,  Ireland's  Dav,  108,885  ;  Oct.  5.  Rhode  Island  Dav, 
180,404:  Oct.  7,  Poland's  Dav,  222,176;  Oct.  9,  Chicago 
Dav,  716,881 ;  Oct.  10,  North  Dakota  and  Firemen's  Diiv. 
309,294;  (let.  11,  Connecticut  Day.  309,277;  Oct.  12,  Italian 
and  Trainmen's  Dav,  278,878;  Oct.  13,  Minnesota  Dav, 
221,607 ;  Oct.  21,  New' York  City  Day,  298,928 ;  Oct.  24,  Mary 
Washington  Day,  243.178;  Oct.  25,  Marine  Transportation 
Dav,  2.52,618;  Oct.  27,  Coal,  Grain,  and  Lumber  Dealers' 


Fig.  3.— Maehinerj-  Hall. 


factures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  in  the  presence  of  130,- 
000  people.  A  Cohimbian  ode,  by  Harriet  Monroe,  was  read 
and  there  were  addresses  by  officials  of  the  Fair  and  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Henry  Watterson,  the  singing  of 
an  anthem,  and  of  a  Columbus  hymn  by  .J.  K.  Paine,  fol- 
lowed in  tlie  evening  l>y  fireworks.  The  Exposition  was  not 
formally  opened,  however,  until  May  1,  1893.  After  an  ad- 
dress by  tlie  director-general,  Presi<lent  Cleveland  declared 
the  Fair  open  and  set  in  motion  the  great  AUis  engine ;  at 
the  same  moment  a  salute  was  fired,  the  various  national 
flags  were  unfurled,  the  electric  fountains  were  turned  on, 
Mr.  French's  gigantic  statue.  The  Republic,  was  unveiled, 
and  all  present  sang  America,  while  upon  the  waterways 
bells  tolled  and  whistles  blew. 

Aftendance. — Tlie  attendance  varied  greatly,  increasing 
largely  in  the  closing  weeks,  but  averaged  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod 172,712  paid  admissions  daily.     The  first  notable  day 


Dav,  250,583  ;  Oct.  28.  Reunion  of  Cities  Day,  240,732  ;  Oct. 
30,  Closing  Day,  210,622. 

Casualties. — In  spite  of  the  vast  multitudes  that  came  to- 
gether there  was  the  slightest  possible  disorder.  Ex-In- 
.spector  Bonfield,  of  tlie  Chicago  police,  by  the  aid  of  300 
picked  men,  effectually  kept  all  lawlessness  in  clieck.  Of 
goods  to  the  value  of  $32,988  reported  lost  by  stealing, 
131,875  worth  was  recovered,  and  there  were  only  845  ar- 
rests with  400  convictions.  The  sole  serious  disaster  attend- 
ing the  Exposition  was  the  burning  on  July  10,  1893,  of  the 
cold  storage  building,  a  warehouse  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  grounds.  A  number  of  firemen  sent  into  its  tower  were 
cut  off  by  the  flames  and  perished.  The  receipts  of  the  last 
Sunday  upon  wliich  tlie  Exposition  was  kept  open  were  set 
aside  as  a  benefit  fuml  for  tlie  families  of  these  firemen. 

E.rhi1jits. — Apart  from  tlie  grounds  and  buildings,  the 
most  generally  sought  exhibits  were  naturally  those  relat- 


Fig.  4.— Trauspurtatit^n  1 


was  July  4,  .\meriean  Independence  Day,  when  there  were 
more  in  attendance  than  on  any  day  before  Oct.  9;  but  on 
that  date — Cliicago  Day — tliere  were  gathered  the  greatest 
numlier  of  people  that  ever  met  within  that  area,  716,881 
visitors  entering  the  Fair.  The  best  record  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889  was  not  much  over  liall'  of  this  number, 
while  tlie  Centennial  never  exceeded  257.000.  The  total 
attcnilanco  during  the  whole  Chicago  Exposition  was  over 
27.500,000.  The  principal  clays  and  the  number  of  paid  ad- 
missions on  each  were:  May  1.  Opening  Day,  128,9:!5;  May 
30,  Decoration  Day,  11.5,578;  June  8,  Infanta  Eulalia  Dav, 
135,281;  Juno  1.5,  iierinanv's  Dav,  165.069;  June  17,  JIa.ssa- 
chusetts  Dav,  148,994  ;  Julv  4,  t.  S.  Dav,  283,273;  Julv  20, 
Sweden's  Day.  120,873;  Aug.  12.  Bohemia's  Dav,  15i;971; 
Aug.  15.  Ua.fah  Kajagan  Dav.  123..5:iO;  Aug.  18.  .Austria's 
Dav,  l'>3.428:  Aug.  19.  (iieat' Britain's  Dav"  1G8.861  ;  Aug. 
24,  Illinois  Day,  24:i.951  ;  Aug.  26,  Machinery  Day,  168,036; 
Sept.  2,  Roman  Cat  holies'  Day,  148,500 ;  Sept.  4,  New  York 


ing  to  Columbus.  The  model  of  La  Rabida  was  made  a 
museum  for  the  display  of  portraits,  paintings,  ma]is,  and 
relics  of  all  that  related  to  early  navigation,  and  particular- 
Iv  to  the  great  discoverer.  There  were  specimens  of  Colum- 
bus's handwriting,  origin.-d  documents  from  the  S|>anish 
court,  including  the  commission  from  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
liella,  Columbu.s's  will,  and  .-i  few  of  his  letters,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  first  town  in  the  New  W(U'ld.  Nearby  were 
the  caravels — facsimiles  of  the  discoverer's  three  vessels, 
built  by  Spain  and  presented  to  the  U.  S. ;  and  the  Viking 
slnp — a  reproduction  of  that  unearthed  at  Gokstadt  in  Nor- 
way, built  l)y  popular  suliscription  and  presented  to  the 
U.  S.  liy  Norway.  It  had  just  been  sailed  across  the  ocean 
by  Maginis  .\ndcrsen. 

The  cxliibils  in  the  main  buildings  can  receive  here  but 
the  lirii-IVst  mention.  Sculpture  and  mural  painting  were 
prominent  features  of  the  Administration  IJuilding;  the 
Transportation  Building  was  noteworthy  for  a  collection  of 
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all  methods  of  carryiiisr  passengers  and  niercliandise,  from 
the  waxwork  liiinian  pack-carrier  to  a  complete  section  o£ 
an  ocean  steamer,  [lalace-car  trains  of  the  hitest  desijrn.  and 
the  fastest  locomotive  in  the  world;  and  the  Jliniiiff.  Elec- 
tricity, Machinery,  and  Aj,'riciiltnral  buildinf^s  each  con- 
tained a  complete  exposition  of  the  progress  and  present 
state  of  its  ilcjjartment  of  human  industry.  The  Huilding 
<if  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  included  whatever  re- 
lates to  education,  engineering,  architecture,  publishing, 
music,  and  the  drama,  together  with  the  professions,  tech- 
nical arts  and  tlesign,  and  the  domestic  arts.  The  oiiornious 
roof  was  reached  by  elevators  running  to  a  height  of  220 
feet,  and  from  it  could  be  had  a  fine  view  of  the  entire 
grounds  of  the  fair.  The  U.  S.  Government  showed  in  its 
especial  building  a  complete  resume  of  the  work  of  its  de- 
partments, including  many  priceless  historical  relics.  The 
rine  Arts  Huilding  contained  loan  collections  from  the 
V.  S.  and  foreign  nations,  incluiling  scores  of  masterpieces 
in  painting  an<l  sculpture,  while  the  Woman's  Building  for 
the  first  time  displayed  a  collection  of  woman's  work  in  all 
departments  of  activity:  a  special  building  was  given  up  to 
children,  and  contained  a  crer/ie,  a  gymnasium,  schools, 
and  a  library.  The  Fisheries  and  Horticultural  tiuildings 
were  as  well  euuipped  as  the  others,  displaying  fully  all 
that  related  to  their  departments.  The  Stale  buildings,  be- 
sides containing  reception  rooms,  were  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory and  pnxluctions  of  the  respective  States,  and  were,  in 
some  eases,  reproductions  of  fanious  buildings,  as  Washing- 
ton's home  at  Jlount  Vernon,  Va. 

The  spectacular  effects  of  th<>  Exposition  were  largely  due 
to  the  electric  lights.  At  night  the  great  buildings  wore 
outlined  and  illuminated  by  incandescent  and  ant  lights. 


Closing  the  Fair. — The  assassination  of  Carter  Harrison, 
mayor  of  Chicago,  on  Oct.  28  caused  the  abandonment  of 
an  elaborate  programme  arranged  for  the  closing  day,  and 
instead  the  exposition  was  only  formally  declared  closed 
and  the  flags  lowered  on  Oct.  30.  The  work  of  dismantling 
began  next  day.  There  seemed  to  be  a  strong  desire  to  set 
fire  to  the  empty  buildings,  and  on  .Ian.  8,  189-1.  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building  and  Peristyle  went  l)uriu'<l.  On  Feb.  10, 1894, 
four  incendiary  fires  occurred,  but  di<l  comparatively  little 
damage.  The  attempt  wjis  renewed  in  Jlarch,  and  on  .July 
5,  during  the  great  railway  riots  at  Chicago,  unknown  in- 
cendiaries succeeded  in  burning  six  of  the  largest  buildings. 

Field  Museum. — The  Fine  Arts  Building  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  pernnincnt  museum,  containing  many  of  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  Fair.  The  Field  Columbian  Jluseum  has  been 
incorporated,  being  enilowed  by  Marshidl  Field,  L.  Z.  Letter, 
George  M.  Pullman,  and  others,  thoroughly  equipped  with 
an  efficient  staff  of  ollicers.  and  beginning  with  a  collection 
of  an  estimated  value  of  $2,000,000.  A  central  rotunda  con- 
tains models  of  the  chief  sculptures  of'  the  Fair. 

Fiiiaiifiiil. — The  act  of  Congress  giving  the  Fair  to  Chi- 
cago re(nured  the  city  to  raise  $10,000,000.  One-half  of 
this  amount  had  alreadv  been  pleilged,  and  Chicago  issued 
bonds  for  the  other  !R.5;000.000.  Afterward  a  loan  of  Fed- 
eral creilit  was  applied  for,  and  Congress  responded  by  the 
gift  of  a  special  mintage  of  1*2,500.000  in  souvenir  half-dol- 
lars, of  which  over  $500,000  was  retained  by  a  subsequent 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  the  juries  of  award.  The 
Exposition  authorities  then  issued  §5.000.000  of  debenture 
bonds,  payable  .Ian.  1.  1894,  of  which  nearly  all  were  sold. 
To  these  funds  were  added,  fnim  interest  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  incluiling  floating  liabilities,  some  $;3,000,000  more. 
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Fio.  5.— The  Woinan's  Building. 


.Search-lights  played  along  the  facades  and  brought  every 
architectiu-al  feature  into  startling  relief,  making  the  great 
domes  like  cameos  against  the  dark  sky,  ami  .-ending  paths 
of  beamy  light  to  be  reflected  fnim  the  rippling  water.  The 
electric  fountains  danced  in  changing  colors,  suggesting  en- 
chantment to  the  most  prosaic  spectator,  and  shedding  lus- 
ter upon  the  white  sculptures.  Electricity  gave  light,  heat, 
and  power,  and  brought  all  parts  of  the  vast  groiuids  within 
instant  comnuniicalicpn. 

Previous  world's  fairs  had  their  one  novel  feature,  such 
lus  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  the  Paris  Exposition:  but  the  Chica- 
go Exposition  had  too  nuuiy  characteristic  features  to  allow 
pre-eminence  to  any,  unless  to  the  harmonious  effect  of 
iiuildings  and  grounds.  There  were,  however,  points  of 
especial  interest  not  yet  touched  upon  that  are  worthy  of 
connnent.  The  Ferris  Wheel  was,  at  least  in  magnitude,  a 
novel  achievement.  G.  W.  G.  Ferris,  a  young  engineer,  dc- 
sigrn-d  anil  constructed,  between  Dec.  28,  1892,  and  .June  21, 
l.''!!:!,  a  tension-spoke  wheel  250  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  be- 
tween its  two  rims  ;JG  coaches,  seating  GO  jiersons  each.  The 
wheel  was  driven  by  gear  teeth  along  its  periphery.  It  ran 
perfectly  from  its  first  revt>lution  until  tne  emi  of  the  Ex- 
position, and  besides  being  an  engineering  success  proved 
popular  anil  immensely  profitable.  Noteworthy  among  other 
features  of  the  -Midway  Plais.aiice  were  Lady  Aljerdeen's 
Irish  village,  the  llagenlieck  animal  show,  the  Javanese  vil- 
lage, the  street  in  Cairo — a  collection  of  bazaars,  donkey- 
boys,  camel-driveis.  and  a  reproduction  of  tlie  appropriate 
buildings,  the  Samoan  and  Dahomey  villages,  willi  exhibi- 
tions of  native  rites  and  ceremonies,  Old  Vienna,  and  the 
(iernnin  mediiuval  museum.  Summed  up,  the  Midway 
Plai.sance  was  iin  informal  and  amusing  medley  of  ethnol- 
ogy and  miscellaneous  catchpenny  shows. 


making  in  all  about  $20,000,000  expended  by  the  opening 

day.  Subsequently  $5,500,000  more  was  expended  out  of 
gate  receipts,  increasing  the  total  co.st  of  the  Exposition 
pro[ier  to  $25,.500,0(IO.  The  V.  S.  Government  appropriated 
to  its  exhibits  $2,250,000:  foreign  governments.  $6,000,000  ; 
the  States,  $7,000,000:  and  the  51  id  way  concessionaries  in- 
vested in  their  enterprises  about  $:i50.(ioO.  Thus  the  grand 
total  cost  of  the  Fair  exceeded  $40,000,000.  Tlie  following 
is  a  condensed  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures : 

Onte  receipts $10,02n,.'iW  76 

Concessiiia  receipts 3.tl!>y..5Kl  -43 

Miscellaneous  receipts (iWi.UTO  -19 

Interest «li.!)«l  « 

Souvenir  coins  and  premium 2.448.032  28 

Capital  stock .^004,171  97 

City  of  Cliicago 5,000,000  00 


Total . 


8,151,108  75 


Constructiou  expenditures » $18.332,()22  ."jli 

General  and  operating  expenses 7,127.240  32 

PreliniiDory  organization 90,1)74  97 

As.sets 82,698,291  01 

Liabilities 87,660  11 

Netassets 2,610,(130  90 


Total $28,151,108  1 

From  the  net  a.ssels  must  be  deducted  the  sura  of  $748,147, 
representing  all   outstanding  debts  and  obligations.^ 


On 


Oct.  9,  ChiVago  Day.  by  a  check  of  over  $1,000,000  the 
treasurer  of  the  Exposition  discharged  its  final  indeljtedness 
by  redeeming  the  debenture  bonds  with  interest.  The  profit 
oil  the  Fair  was  about  $1,850,000. 

Siindnij  Closiiiy. — The  souvenir-ooin  gift  from  Congress 
required  that  the  Fair  should  be  closed  on  Sunday,  and  on 
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the  first  Sunday  the  Fair  was  closed.  After  some  contro- 
versy between  the  national  commission  ami  the  local  direc- 
tory', the  Fair  was  opened  on  SuimIuv,  May  2.S,  but  closed 
again  on  July  28,  contrary  to  an  injunction  tliat  had  been 
granted  Jlay  14  by  Judge  Stein,  who  fined  the  director- 
general  1250  and  five  directors  $1,000  apiece  for  contempt 
of  court.  An  ap)ieal  was  taken,  but  remained  undetermined 
until  the  Fair  closed,  the  gates  remaining  open  on  every 
Sunday  thereafter.  The  attendance  on  Sunday,  however, 
was  miu-h  smaller  tli.-m  on  other  days,  and  many  exhibits 
were  closed. 

Awards. — The  awards  were  made  according  to  a  fixed 
standard  of  excellence,  and  not  in  competition,  and  liore  the 
smallest  proportion  to  exhibits  in  the  history  of  similar  ex- 
positions. 

WurhVs  Congresses. — During  the  Exposition  conventions 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Congress  Aux- 
iliary, wherein  were  discussed  philosophical,  intellectual, 
religious,  and  economic  problems  from  an  international 
standpoint.  Among  tlie  results  was  a  memorial  in  favor  of 
international  arbitration  signed  by  the  commissioners  of 
fortv  nations  and  presented  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and 
the  Secretarv  of  State.  Of  these  gatherings  the  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  attracted  the  most  attention,  conventions 
of  religious  bodies  being  held  from  Aug.  27  until  Oct.  15. 

Bim^iOGRAPHV. — A  large  number  of  works  have  appeared 
on  the  suliject  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  as  well 
as  on  partictdar  departments  and  phases  of  it.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  the  commission,  including  President 
Palmer,  were  appointed  to  compile,  edit,  and  pulilisli  the 
oftieial  historv  of  the  Exposition  :  Gen.  J.  W.  St.  Clair, 
West  Virginia;  0.  V.  Tousley,  Minnesota;  A.  P.  Butler, 
South  Carolina;  George  V.  Massev,  Delaware;  Jolm  B. 
Thacher.  New  York;  P.  II.  Lannan,  Utah;  and  Euclid 
Martin,  Nebraska.  Tudob  Jenks. 

Columbian  University:  an  institution  of  learning,  situ- 
ated in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  founded  mainly  by  members  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  but  inisectarian  in  its  adminis- 
tration. It  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  in  1821  un- 
der the  name  of  Columbian  College,  which  name  was  changed 
to  Columbian  University  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
Mar.  3, 1873.  In  1883  a  new  and  stately  university  building 
was  erected  in  the  heart  of  Washington,  and  in  1884  a  new 
•department  of  instruction  was  added  to  its  system,  called 
the  Corcoran  Scientific  School  in  honor  of  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  university  and  the  founder  of  its 
largest  endowment.  In  1893  a  school  of  graduate  studies 
was  erected  as  a  ]iart  of  its  university  system.  At  that  date 
its  faculty  comprised  110  teachers,  and  the  number  of  its 
students  in  all  schools  was  865.  James  C.  Welling. 

Coliini'bidse  [from  Colmnba,  the  typical  genus]  ;  a  family 
■of  l)irds  containing  the  true  pigeons  and  doves,  of  the  order 
CoLi'MB.E  ((/.  ('.).     See  also  Piui:o.\. 

Col'iinibine:  a  perennial  phmt  of  the  genus  Aquile(/in 
anil  faniily  lirmuuciilaceie.  Columliines  have  five  petals,  all 
alike,  with  a  short  spreading  lip,  produced  Ijackward  into 
large  hollow  spurs,  much  longer  than  the  calyx ;  pistils  five. 
The  Atpiileyia  riilgaris,  or  common  columbine,  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  showy  flowers.  The 
Aquileyia  cnnadi'iisis,  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  has  beautiful 
.scarlet  flowers  of  curious  structure.  Several  pretty  species 
grow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Revised  by  Charles  E.  Bessev. 

Coliini'biiMU.  or  Nio'bitim:  a  rare  metal  originally  dis- 
■covered  in  colunibite  from  Massachusetts  by  llatchett  in 
1801.  Wollaston  in  1809,  in  investigating  minerals  contain- 
ing eolumbinm,  expressed  the  belief  tliat  the  metal  was  iden- 
tical witli  tantalum,  and  this  view  was  gi^nerally  accepted 
until  184(i,  wlieti  II.  Rose  showed  that  the  two  were  distinct, 
thongli  tantalum  occiM's  in  nuiny  of  thi'  columl)ium  miner- 
als. Rose,  indei'il,  incliTied  to  the  belief  thai  what  had  been 
descrilx'd  as  columliium  really  consisted  of  two  metals, 
which  he  called  ninbium  and  ]ielopium.  Further  investiga- 
tions showeil  him  that  but  one  nu'tid  was  the  basis  of  the 
supposed  two;  so  the  name  pclopium  was  dro|>ped  and  the 
name  niobium  was  retained,  tlie  symliol  Nli  being  now  used 
for  c'oliuiiliium.  Tlie  black  powder  jirodut'cd  by  heating 
«olumbium  eiimpounds  with  sodium  has  been  supposed  to 
be  tlie  metal,  bnl  Delarontaine  states  that  this  powder  is  the 
protoxide,  and  (hat  the  metal  is  a  st(^el-gray  powder  ob- 
tained liy  igniting  the  eliloride  NbC'U  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen. With  tantalum,  eolumbinm  forms  a  group  distinct 
from  the  other  elements.     The  principal  minerals  in  which 


eolumbium  is  found  are  coluinbite,  a  columbate  of  iron  and 
manganese  :  bragite,  a  columbate  of  yttrium  and  iron  ;  sam- 
arskite,  a  uraiio-eolumbate  of  yttrium  and  iron  ;  pyrochlore, 
a  coluniliate  of  lime,  cerium,  etc. ;  icschynite,  a  titano-colum- 
bate  of  cerium,  iron,  lanthanum,  etc.  Some  of  these  miner- 
als contain  tungsten.  They  are  found  in  small  quantities  in 
a  few  localities  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  The  atomic  weight 
of  eolumbium  is  94.  Revised  by  Ira  Remsen. 

Colunibo:  See  Colo.mho  Root. 

Columbus :  city  ;  capital  of  Muscogee  eo..  Ga.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  5-F) ;  on  Cent,  of 
Ga.,  Col.  So.,  Ga.  Mid.  and  G.,  and  So.  West.  R.  Rs.,  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  which  here  forms 
the  boundarv  between  Georgia  and  Alaliama.  It  is  100 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Macon  and  293  by  railroad  W.  of  Sa- 
vannah. Steamboats  ply  at  all  seasons  between  Columbus 
and  Appalachicola.  Pla..  light  draughts  only  being  used  in 
summer.  It  has  six  cotton-factories,  and  the  fails  of  the 
river  at  this  point  afford  a  water-power  sufficient  for  100.000 
spindles.  It  has  machine-shops  and  foumlry,  besides  plan- 
ing and  flouring  mills.  The  pulilic  schools  for  wliite  and 
colored  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State.  The  suburbs 
of  Columbus  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  and 
the  taste  of  their  private  residences.  Pop.  (1880)  10,123; 
(1890)17.303.  Editor  OF  "  Enquieer-Sun." 

Columbus:  city;  capital  of  Bartliolomew  co.,  Ind.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  8-E);  on  the 
Pittsb.,  Cin.,  Ch.  and  St.  L.  and  the  CI.,  Cin.,  Ch.  and  St.  L. 
R.  Rs.,  and  on  East  Fork  of  White  river ;  41  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Indianapolis.  The  principal  industries  of  Columlnis  are 
manufactures  of  cerealine,  starch,  flour,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture,  etc.  The  city  has  complete  systems  of 
water-works,  street  railways,  and  electric  lights,  and  con- 
tains handsome  public  buildings  and  churches.  Pop.  (1880) 
4,813;  (1890)6.719;  (1891)  7.982,  the  increase  being  largely 
due  to  extension  of  city  limits. 

Editor  ok  '■  Republican." 

Columbus:  city;  capital  of  Cherokee  co..  Kan.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  8-K) ;  on  Kan.  C, 
Ft.  S.  and  JI.,  and  St,  Louis  and  San  Fr.  R,  Rs. ;  50  miles 
S.  of  Fort  Scott.  It  is  an  agricultural  district;  coal,  iron, 
and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1880)  1,164; 
(1800)  2,100;  (1895)2,204. 

Columl)US:  a  city  of  Hickman  co..  Ky.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  ref.  5-B) ;  on  the  Mississippi 
river;  196  miles  by  rail  below  St,  Louis ;  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  St,  Louis,  I.  M.  and 
S.  R.  Rs.     Pop.  (1880)  1,338 ;  (1890)  873. 

Columbus:  city:  capital  of  Lowndes  co..  Miss,  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Mississippi,  ref.  5-H) ;  on  Ga. 
Pac.  and  Mob.  and  Ohio  H.  Rs..and  on  the  (navigable)  Tom- 
bigbec  river:  123  miles  fmrn  ISirmingham,  Ala. ;  in  the  cen- 
ter iif  an  iron  and  coal  mining  region.  The  city  has  many 
fine  churches,  very  good  public  schools,  State  industrial  in- 
stitute and  college  for  tlie  education  of  white  girls  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  trades;  cotton-mills  (employing  300  oper- 
atives), wagon-factorv,  three  machine-shops,  oil-mill,  and 
grist,  lumber,  and  shingle  mills.  Pop.  (1880i  3,955;  (1890) 
4,5.59;  (1893)  with  extended  territory,  5,025. 

Editor  of  "  Dispatch." 

Columbus:  a  city;  capital  of  Platte  co..  Neb.  (for  loca- 
ti(m  of  county,  see  map  of  Nebraska,  ref.  6-J);  on  the  Platte 
and  Loup  rivers  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  and 
Alissouri  R,  Rs. ;  92  miles  W.  of  Omaha.  It  has  bridges 
across  the  Platte  and  Loup,  a  high  school,  a  Rnman  Cath- 
olic academy,  and  various  industries.  Pop.  (1880)  2,131; 
(1890)  3,134."  Editor  of  "Teleoram." 

Columbus:  city;  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of 
Franklin  County  (for  loealion  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio, 
ref.  .5-K).  It  ranks  tliii'd  Minong  the  cities  of  the  Slate  in 
population,  manufactures,  and  wealth.  It  is  situated  with- 
in less  than  25  miles  of  the  geographical  center  of  theSt.'ite, 
in  lat.  39'  57'  and  Ion.  83  ;i  W.  Its  finest  |>ublic  building 
is  the  State-house,  a  noble  structure  304  feet  long  by  134 
feet  wide,  covering  55,936  sc|.  feet.  Ohio  is  notewoi-thy  for 
her  lienevolent  insi  itutions.  and  those  for  the  bliml,  the  deaf 
and  duinli,  the  feeble-mindi'd,  ;in(l  llie  Central  Ohio  Insane 
Asylum  are  located  at  Columbus,  all  having  very  large  and 
attractive  buildings,  that  for  the  insane  asylum  being  a 
mile  iironud  the  outer  walls.  The  U.  S.  Government  has 
a  fine  building  for  the  jiost-ofiice  and  U.S.  court;  and  the 
Franklin  County  court-house  is   excelled  by  but    few   in 
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beauty  of  arcliitecture  and  completeness  of  finish.  The 
Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  has  large  fair-{;rounds  adjoining 
the  city,  handsomely  improved  wilii  fine  buildings  and  land- 


Stal*.-  Capitol,  CuliHiibus,  <  t. 

Sfa|jc  designs.  Tlio  Ohio  peiiitoiitiary  has  1,7U0  culls,  and 
sliop-nioni  enough  for  alt  the  inmates  to  work. 

CliiuThes  ami  Benero/ntf  ^Saric/ii/.s. — There  are  70  Protes- 
tant and  10  Catholic  churches  in  the  city.  The  former  are 
occupied  by  17  different  denominations,  and  many  of  llie 
recent  structures  are  very  handsome.  There  are"  50  or- 
ganizations classed  as  "benevolenl"  societies  (not  secret), 
and  among  them  several  ^f  long  standing  and  great  useful- 
ness, and  some  of  them  well  endovvttd. 

ScIkkj/x. — There  arc  2  high  schools  and  00  other  public 
schools,  which  in  1SII2  were  valued,  including  furniture 
and  libraries,  at  .$1.7!)."),7oO.  They  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  l.~),l)00,  an<l  the  enrollment  of  'pupils  in  1S92  was  about 
14,000.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  11  parochial  schools. 
'I'hc  Columbus  Art  Scliool  is  a  well-equipped  and  prosperous 
institution. 

Ctilli'f/>'.s.~The  Oliio  State  University  has  (1802)  21  pro- 
fessors, t)  assistant  professors,  1!)  assistants,  and  7(ii)  students, 
with  the  folloHinu'  buildings:  Universitv  Hall.  Chemical 
Hall.  .Mechanical  Hall.  Klectric  Hall.  Botanical  Hall.  Haves 
Hall  (manual  training).  Orton  Hall  (gcologv  and  librarv). 
Veterinary  Building:  and  a  farm  of  'M't^  acres.  The  esti- 
malcil  value  of  land  and  buildings  is  .il^.^G.^OOO.  The  cost 
ol^  e(|uipment_and  apparatus,  $7!).000 :  total  en<lowment, 
^■■')44.74.").!17.  The  total  expenses  for  the  vear  1801  were 
i;lO.">.2:}1.7:l  The  library  contains  1:J.CK)0  vlilumcs.  A  law 
schoiil  forms  a  part  of  I'he  university,  and  had  in  18!)2  12 
lecturers  and  G:i  students.  Capitol  University  (Lutheran) 
is  a  well-equipped  college.  Starling  Medical  College  is  an 
old  and  well-establisheil  school,  with  an  attractive  build- 
ing and  a  valuable,  nmseum.  and  a  well-fitted  chemical  la- 
boratory. I  thin  Medical  University  has  a  large  and  well- 
arranged  and  fully  cipiipped  buildiiig. 

/yrtmciV.v.— The  Ohio  State  Librarv  has  65,000  volumes; 
the  Law  Library  (State)  has  1G,0()0' volumes;  the  Pidilic 
Library  16,000  volumes;  the  Public  School  Lilirarv  22..500 
volumes. 

yfwxptipfr.f  and  Periodicals.— There  are  4  dailv  and  6 
weekly  newspapers. 

Hanks. — 'I here  are  0  national  and  9  private  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  ^l,7:iO.O(M).  The  clearings  at  the  clearing-house 
in  IHlll  were  .^l.')8,:iJ7.()0O. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  eitv  is  quite  large  for 

an  inland  city.     S e  of  its  jobbing-houses  are  the  largest 

in  the  Stale,  notably  dry  goods  and  drugs.  There  were 
shipped  to  and  through  the  city  in  1801  4.4.")'i.l22  tons  of 
liitumiiwuscoal,  of  which  378,000  tons  were  consumed  in 
the  city. 

M anil f art Hres.—'V\w  census  of  1890  shows  407  manufac- 
tories, with  a  capilal  of  $]:{.4;!8.:{.i8;  average  number  of 
hands  employed.  10.770  ;  wages  paid  during  the  vear.  .$."),44.J,- 
0;i2:  value  of  products,  $8,347,678.  Among  the  factories 
are  16  for  carriages  and  wagons,  which  turn  out  more  vehi- 
cles thanare  numufactured  in  anv  other  place. 

The  Water-iviirks. — Water-works  are  constructed  on  tlie 
Holly  system,  with  10:!',  miles  of  pipe  laid,  and  pumped  in 
1891  an  average  of  :i:!,(HM).()00  gal.  daily. 

There  are  100  miles  nf  gas  mains  laid,  besides  which  a 
largo  part  of  Hie  city  is  sup|)lied  with  milural  g.-is. 

Fourteen  standard-gauge  railroads  enter  the  Union  Depot, 
and  a  little  more  than  an  average  of  113  passenger  trains 
enterjlaily,  there  having  been  3,406  in  Nov..  1892.  There 
are  47  miles  of  electric  street  railway  in  operation.  There 
arc  79-39  miles  of  well-paved  streets,  14-40  miles  aspluilt  ; 


7-03  stone  block.  48-.51  brick,  and  9-0.5  boulders;  and  all  the 
streets  well  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  total  valuatiiui  of  taxable  ]>ropertv  in  1892  was  $57,- 
000.000,  or  ^548  per  capita:  and  the  city  ilebl  was  $3,178,000. 

Railroads. — Columbus  has  railroad  lines  leading  to  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  country,  among  which  are  four  of  the 
great  trunk  lines — the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  and  the  "Big  Four." 

Ilis/ori/. — The  town  was  laid  out  in  1812.  anil  was  adopted 
iis  the  location  for  the  permanent  capilal  of  the  State;  the 
lirst  sale  of  lots  occurred  June  18.  with  no  resident  in  the 
city.  Owing  to  its  healthful  situation,  its  pure  water-sup- 
ply, and  its  thorough  sanitary  regulaticms,  the  city  death- 
rate  is  as  low  as  13-73  per  1.000  inhaliilants.  The  pojiulation 
in  1850  had  reached  oidv  17.882.  That  for  the  succeeding 
decades  was  (1860)  18..154 ;  (1870)  31.274;  (1880)  51.647; 
(1890)  88,150;  (1892)  estimated  by  Board  of  Kducation,  104,- 
000.  JoH.N  .1.  .Jaxxev. 

CoIiiiiiImis:  city;  capital  of  Colorado  co..  Tex.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  5-1) ;  on  So.  Pae.  Iv.  R. 
and  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Colorado  College,  and  is  a  cotton-shijiping  point.  I'op. 
(18S0)  l.!l,5i);  (1890)2,199. 

Columbus:  city ;  Columbia  co..  Wis.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  nuip  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  6-D);  on  Ch.,  .Mil.  and 
.St.  P.  R.  R.  and  on  Crawfish  river:  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict.    ]'op.  (1880)  1,876;  (1890)  1,977;  (1895)  2,287. 

Colniiilnis.  Bartholomkw  (in  Spanish,  Bartolomeo  Co- 
lon): brother  of  Christopher  Colundius:  born  probably  at 
(ienoa  alniul  1445.  He  seems  to  have  preceded  his  brother 
to  Portugal,  and  in  1486-87  he  was  with  the  expedition  of 
Bartolomeo  Diaz  which  expliu-ed  tlu!  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  Cafie  of  Good  Hope.  In  1488  he  went  to  England  to 
interest  Henry  VIl.  in  his  brother's  project.  The  connnon 
story  is  that  Henry  was  finally  induced  to  undertake  the 
business  when  it  was  too  late.  On  his  return  through 
France  Bartholonunv  heard  of  the  ailmiral's  arrival  from 
his  first  voyage.  Reaching  Spain  after  his  brother  had 
sailed  on  the  second  voyage,  he  was  given  command  of  a 
supply  (leel  for  Ilispaniola.  anil  arrived  there  in  .lune.  1493. 
On  the  admiral's  return  from  the  exploration  of  Cuba  he 
nuule  Bartholonunv  his  lieutenant  or  adeltinlado,  an  ap- 
pointnuMit  which  at  first  displea.sed  Ferdinand,  but  was 
afterward  confirmed.  In  the  history  of  the  island  during 
the  next  seven  years  he  took  a  prominent  part,  governing 
during  the  absence  of  the  admiral.  1496-98.  founding  San 
Domingo  1496,  subduing  the  Indians  and  marching  to  Xa- 
ragua  in  1497.  (Sec  the  following  article.)  Carried  a  pris- 
oner to  .Spain  when  the  admiral  was  (1.500).  lie  was  relea.sed 
at  the  same  time,  followed  his  brother  in  tlie  fourth  voyage, 
led  a  land  exjiedition  in  Veragua.  and  commanded  in  the 
fight  with  Porras  at  .lamaica.  After  the  adiidral's  death  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  Home.  In  1509  he  accompanied 
Diego  Columbus  to  Ilispaniola  as  chief  ah/tiiuil,  and  was 
given  the  government  of  the  island  of  Mona  for  life,  with 
the  superintendence  of  mines  and  other  lucrative  offices. 
I),  in  .San  Domingo  in  JIay.  1515.     He  was  never  married. 

Heriskkt  II.  Smith. 

Columbus.  Don  Christopiiicr  :  a  Genoese  navigator,  the 
discoverer  of  America.  On  account  of  contradictory  state- 
ments in  the  early  authorities,  it  is  impossible  to  deternune 
with  confidence  either  the  time  or  the  ]ilace  of  his  birth.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  born  at  (ienoa  about  the 
year  144t!.  His  fiilher.  Dominico.  was  a  wool-comber  bv 
trade,  and  the  son  Christ o^ilier  was  trained  in  this  vocation, 
though  early  in  life  he  manifested  a  taste  for  other  pursuits. 
His  education,  though  neither  comprehensive  nor  exact,  was 
.sufficient  to  give  him  considerable  Knowledge  of  geography 
and  .some  facility  in  the  use  of  Latin.  The  reiiort  that  he 
was  at  one  time  a  student  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  which 
appears  to  have  originated  sonu-  years  after  his  death, 
must  be  rejected  as  apocryphal,  (ienoa  was  an  import  ant 
port,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  youthful  Christopher 
yielded  to  the  femptaiions  of  the  sea.  The  order  of  evetils 
in  his  life  between  1460  aTiil  1484  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
any  mea.surc  of  coididence.  The  dates  of  a  few  important 
events,  however,  nniy  be  determined  with  some  precision. 
It  was  at  some  time  between  1470  and  1473  that  he  left 
(renoa  and  established  his  honu'  at  Lisbon,  the  capital  of 
Portugal,  where  his  brother  Bartholomew  had  set  upa  busi- 
ness as  a  maker  and  seller  of  maps.  In  this  vocation  Chris- 
topher also  acquired  considerable  skill,  and  as  liisbon  was 
at  that  period  tli(.  seat  of  the  most  active  maritime  interests 
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of  Portugal,  ho  had  every  encouragement  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  geogra|ihy  and  of  navigation.  His  tastes  in 
these  directions  received  a  great  impulse  in  the  year  1474 
by  some  letters  from  the  <listinguished  Italian  geographer 
Toscanelli.  This  correspondence  makes  it  evident  that  Co- 
lumbus had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  westward.  Toscanelli  assured  him  not 
only  that  such  a  voyage  was  practicable,  but  also  that  the 
size  of  the  earth  was  such  that  he  could  reach  Cipango  and 
Catliay  (Japan  and  China)  by  sailing  westward  about  3.000 
miles."  There  is  positive  proof  that  from  the  writings  of 
John  de  JIandeville,  of  Ptolemy,  and  especially  of  Cardinal 
d'Ailly.  Columlnis  at  this  time  had  acquired  a  confident  be- 
lief in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  He  believed  that  it  could 
be  circumnavigated,  and  for  some  years  before  1484  he  di- 
rected all  his  energy  and  tact  to  the  work  of  convincing  the 
King  of  Portugal  that  Portuguese  interests  would  be  suli- 
served  by  attempting  a  westward  course  instead  of  persever- 
ing in  the  effort  to  discover  a  passage  by  way  of  Soutliern 
Africa.  In  these  efforts  he  was  not  successful.  But  during 
this  period  of  waiting  he  had  many  experiences  that  encour- 
aged his  belief  and  re-enforced  his  zeal.  In  1477  he  sailed  to 
the  far  north,  and  came  to  an  island  which  was  probably 
Iceland.  Here  he  may  have  learned  of  the  discovery  of 
America  lU'arly  500  years  before  by  the  Norsemen.  The 
matter,  however.  Is  conjecture,  as  Columbus  nowhere  in  all 
the  writings  of  his  that  have  been  preserved  alludes  to  any 
such  information  or  report.  During  the  same  period  the 
navigator  went  upon  a  slave-trading  expedition  to  Guinea, 
and  served  on  several  piratical  expeditions  under  the  nuich- 
dreaded  corsair  Casseneuve.  Xot  long  after  1473  he  mar- 
ried Felipa  Moiiiz.  of  whom  very  little  is  known.  There  is 
conflicting  evidence  as  to  whether  his  wife  died  before  he 
left  Portugal  in  1484,  for  one  authority  says  that  Columbus 
abandoned  the  country  because  of  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
wife,  while  the  navigator  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  .Spanish 
court  at  a  later  period,  says  that  in  order  to  enter  the  Span- 
ish service  he  "  abandoned  wife  and  children,  whom  he  never 
again  saw."'  If  C'olunilms  was  correct  in  this  statement,  he 
had  at  least  three  children  when  he  left  Portugal,  for  he 
took  his  son  Diego  with  him  on  going  into  Spain.  All  ef- 
forts to  acquire  further  information  in  regard  to  the  wife 
and  younger  children  have  been  fruitless. 

Columbus  entered  Spaiji  in  the  autumn  of  1484  or  the 
spring  of  148.).  Before  leaving  Portugal  he  had  sent  his 
brother  Bartholomew  to  England  with  instructions,  in  case 
of  failure  to  interest  the  English  court  in  his  new  project, 
to  go  to  France  on  the  same  errand.  He  at  once  set  about 
the  task  of  persuading  the  monarchs  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella to  render  him  the  assistance  that  had  been  denied  by 
the  King  of  Portugal.  But  he  was  destined  to  a  long  period 
of  waiting  and  to  many  bitter  disappointments.  The  time 
was  not  propitious.  Sjiain  was  not  yet  a  consolidated  mon- 
archy. The  resources  of  the  various  provinces  had  been 
depleted  by  nmnerous  wars.  For  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
the  Inquisition  had  recently  been  established,  and  it  was 
still  a  problem  whether  this  terrible  engine  of  persecution 
was  to  be  successful.  The  plague  was  sweeping  off  the  peo- 
ple in  some  of  the  most  jiopuious  parts  of  Ai'agon  and  Cas- 
tile, and,  worst,  of  all,  the  sanguinary  contest  with  the  Jloors 
had  nuide  such  drafts  upon  the  treasuries  that  the  coin  had 
been  debased,  and  had  so  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
people  that  no  other  project  could  receive  a  favorable  hear- 
ing. It  is  not  singular  tliat  under  these  circumstances  the 
monarchs  were  slow  to  render  the  coveted  assistance.  But 
they  were  not  inclined  to  answer  him  sharply  in  the  nega- 
tive. From  the  first  they  seemed  disposed  to  give  to  his 
cause  a  respectful  hearing.  Whether  this  was  because  of  a 
generous  sympathy  with  his  enter)irise.  or  whether  it  was 
merely  to  prevent  another  court  from  getting  the  credit  of 
such  discoveries  as  might  he  made,  is  a  question  that  must 
probably  forever  be  very  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  course  pur.sued,  however,  wa.s  not  an  unnatural  one. 
The  project  was  again  and  again  referred  to  a  connnission 
consisting  of  the  learned  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court. 
The  decisions,  though  never  (|uile  unanimous,  were  uniformly 
unfavorable,  (.'olumbus  jileaded  Ills  cause  eloi|Uently,  aiul 
he  had  a  few  firm  supporters  and  anient  followers.  But  the 
vicissituiles  of  war  made  I  he  court    migralory.  and  conse- 

?uently  it  was  never  po.ssible  to  give  to  the  subject  the  c^are- 
ul  and  protracted  consiileratii>n  at  any  one  lime  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  il  to  a  fiind  decision.  '  At  length,  however, 
when  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  the  last  Moor- 
ish citadel  at  Granada,  the  monarchs  had  no  longer  any 


good  reason  for  postponing  a  final  decision.  But  notwith- 
standing this  fact  the  slowness  of  the  monarchs  discouraged 
the  suppliant.  On  the  very  eve  of  success  he  decided  to 
abandon  the  court  and  Ijetake  himself  to  France  for  aid. 
The  money  witli  which  from  time  to  time  he  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  royal  treasurer  was  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged,  on  his  way  to  the  port,  to  travel  on  foot  as  a  men- 
dicant. In  this  plight  he  presented  him.self  with  his  little 
son  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  La  Rabida.and  begged  for 
a  crust  of  bread.  The  abbot  Parez  de  Marchena  listened  to 
the  story  with  great  interest,  for  he  had  himself  at  one  time 
been  the  confessor  of  the  queen.  He  believed  that  he  might 
have  influence  with  the  court.  It  was  soon  arranged  that 
he  should  set  out  at  once  on  a  mission  of  persuasion  to 
Queen  Isabella.  The  journey  required  several  days,  but  in 
the  end  it  was  successful.  The  monarchs  ordered  a  suiii- 
cient  sum  of  money'to  be  sent  to  enable  Columbus  to  present 
himself  at  court  in  a  respectable  manner.  He  appeared,  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  length  decided  that  they  would 
render  the  needed  assistance.  But  the  terms  denuinded  by 
Columbus  threatened  to  defeat  the  whole  project.  He  asked 
to  be  made  admiral  of  the  ocean  and  viceroy  of  all  the  terri- 
tory he  might  discover:  that  he  should  have  a  tenth  of  all 
the  gold  and  other  wealth  that  might  in  any  way  be  ac- 
quired :  that  he  should  have  sole  right  to  nominate  judges 
and  other  subordinate  officers:  and  that  all  his  riglits  and 
titles  should  be  hereditary.  The  monarchs  very  naturally 
regarded  these  terms  as  inadmissible,  and  Columbus,  rather 
than  abate  any  part  of  his  claim,  decided  to  withdraw.  He 
left  the  court  at  Santa  Fe.  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  queen, 
re-enforced  by  the  persuasive  words  of  the  Duchess  de  Jloya 
and  the  minister  Santangel.  was  finally  successful.  Colum- 
bus was  at  once  brought  back,  and  it  was  .soon  agreed  that 
three  vessels  should  be  fitted  out  at  the  port  of  Palos  for  the 
expedition.  Though  the  articles  were  signed  on  Apr.  17. 
1403,  the  expedition  was  not  ready  to  sail  before  the  sum- 
mer was  well  advanced. 

First  Voyage. — The  difficulties  and  delays  in  fitting  out 
the  first  fleet  were  owing  to  a  number  of  untoward  causes. 
For  some  misdemeanor  the  people  of  Palos  had  been  con- 
demned to  furnish  the  Government  gratuitously  with  three 
vessels  and  all  necessary  equipments.  But  as  soon  as  the 
nature  of  the  contemplated  expedition  became  known,  the 
imaginations  of  the  populace  began  to  conjure  up  all  con- 
ceivable horrors.  It  seemed  to  be  impo.ssible  to  enlist  a 
crew.  Finally  it  was  proclaimed  that  a  pardon  would  be  is- 
sued to  debtors  and  criminals  in  case  they  would  enlist. 
Many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  thus  offered  and 
then  ileserted.  It  was  many  weeks  before  the  necessary 
men,  about  120  in  number,  could  be  secured.  Of  the  ships, 
the  Santa  Maria,  the  Xifia,  and  the  Pinta.  the  fir.st.  which 
was  the  largest,  was  only  about  75  feet  in  length,  and  about 
100  tons  burden.  The  character  of  the  crew  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition.  The  fleet,  after  the  crew  had 
all  confessed  themselves  and  secured  absolutio7i,  set  sail  at 
sunrise  on  Friday,  Aug.  3.  1492.  But  the  rudder  of  the 
Pinta  soon  needed  repairs,  and  the  fleet  was  delayed  more 
than  a  month  at  one  of  the  Canary  islands.  Setting  out 
again  on  Sept.  6  the  little  expedition  once  more  set  its  sail 
for  the  unknown.  Fertile  imaginations  have  done  nnichto 
crowd  this  famous  voyage  with  perilous  experiences.  But 
Cohunbus's  Journal,  pulilished  early  in  this  century,  shows 
that  it  was  not  remarkable  for  incident.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  crew  mutinied,  or  that  Cohunbus's  life  was  at 
any  moment  in  danger.  During  most  of  the  jiassage  the 
prows  of  the  vessels  were  turned  due  west.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber there  began  to  be  increasing  indications  of  land.  Loose 
seaweed  and  bits  of  floating  wood  gave  unmistakable  in- 
tinmtions  that  land  was  not  far  away.  Flocks  of  birds  fly- 
ing to  the  S.  W.  finally  led  Columbus  to  turn  his  course 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  W..  a  change  which  preveiilecl  the 
first  landing  from  taking  place  cm  the  coast  of  Florida.  At 
ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  11  Columbus  thought  he 
saw  a  light.  If  he  was  correct  in  his  conjecture,  the  light 
was  in  a  boat,  for  they  were  runniu";  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
miles  an  hou7\  and  it  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  when  land  was  first  seen.  Sails  were  shortened  and 
Ihe  ships  drifted  before  a  strong  east  winil  until  daylight. 
Theri'  li.'is  been  nnich  conjecture  as  to  the  exact  s]iiil  where 
the  first  landing  occurred,  lint  recent  studies  have  led  to  the 
belhif  that  the  landfall  was  on  Watling's  island,  and  that 
the  exact  spot  was  near  Hiding  Hocks,  a  little  X.  of  the 
middle  of  the  west  coast.  The  conjecture  of  Hudolf  Cronau, 
who  explored  the  islands  in  1890.  is  that  the  fleet  was  car- 
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riccl  beyond  Watling's  island  by  the  strong  easterly  wind 
and  sea  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  that  on  the  morning 
111'  tlie  12tli  it  turned  about  and  landed  on  the  lee  sh<n'e. 
This  theory  enables  us  to  recimcilc  the  present  appearance 
iif  the  island  with  the  aeeount  given  by  Coluinlms. 

After  a  short  delay  at  W'alling's,  the  tieet  explored  several 
uf  the  adjacent  islands.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
I  ulia.  ailing  the  northern  coast  of  which  (.'olumbus  sailed 
2U0  or  ;{t)(l  miles.  Ketracing  his  course,  he  turned  to  the 
S.  E.,  where,  after  exploring  several  smaller  islands,  he 
determined  to  effect  a  landing  upon  the  north  coast  of  a 
large  island  which  he  called  Ilispaiiiola.  The  landing  was 
made  on  Christ iiuis  Day,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  fact 
lie  called  the  place  I^a  Navidad.  The  natives  on  all  the 
islands  showed  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  everywhere  regarding 
the  newcomers  as  visitors  frfim  heaven.  Remarkable  evi- 
dence of  this  s|iirit  was  shown  when  one  of  the  admirars 
vessels  was  wrecked,  and  the  natives,  as  Columbus  says, 
"came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  with  tears  in  their 
I  yes,"  and  begged  them  to  accept  of  "as  numy  of  their 
houses  as  would  be  necessary  for  storage."  Here  he  decided 
to  establish  the  first  settlement.  Ijea\ing  about  forty  of 
his  crew  with  abundant  supplies,  he  turned  the  two  remain- 
ing ships  homeward,  where,  at  the  eiul  of  a  very  stormy 
passage,  he  arrived  Mar.  1.5.  1493. 

The  report  of  his  expedition  was  received  with  astonish- 
ment anil  joy.  The  king  and  (pieen  at  once  summoned  him 
for  a  reception'at  court.  His  psissage  through  Spain  was  a 
triumphal  procession.  He  had  brought  a  few  Indians  as 
captives,  and  these,  with  such  trappings  as  he  could  put 
upon  them,  he  displayed  as  evidence  of  his  success,  tie  re- 
ported that  the  islands  he  had  found  were  off  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  that  the  untold  wealth  of  Cipango  and  Cathay 
would  be  the  reward  of  further  explorations.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  reports  antl  as- 
surances that  they  confirmed  him  in  all  his  rights  and  titles, 
aixl  at  once  authorized  the  equipment  of  a  new  and  a  larger 
fleet. 

Second  Voyage. — Columbus's  second  fleet  consisted  of 
seventeen  vessels.  The  crew  and  company  were  nuule  up  of 
adventurers  of  every  kind.  The  reports  that  had  been  cir- 
culated concerning  the  gold  to  be  found  drew  into  this 
peculiar  service  every  species  of  the  indolent,  the  needy,  and 
I  he  avaricious.  The  voyage,  begun  on  Sept.  25,  14!)3,  was 
wit  hout  important  incident,  except  that  t  he  na\igator  passed 
nearly  a  uu)nth  in  exploring  the  snuiU  islands  S.  E.  of  I'orto 
Kico  and  observing  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  found  to  be  canniliuls.  (Jn  N'ov.  27  the  fleet  reached  La 
Xaviilad,  oidy  to  find  that  every  one  of  the  colonists  had 
perished.  Investigation  nuule  it  plain  that  internal  ilissen- 
sions  had  been  followed  by  open  hostilities,  and  that  disin- 
tegration of  authority,  succeeded  by  lawlessness  in  dealing 
with  the  natives,  had  provoked  a  systeuuitie  attack  which 
had  ended  only  with  the  death  of  all  the  settlers. 

After  due  contemplation  of  this  sad  spectacle.  Columbus 
determined  to  seek  another  site  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  pernuinent  settlement.  The  spot  selected  was  about 
10  leagues  E.  of  La  Navidad,  where  nature  had  furnished 
many  facilities  for  a  fortified  camp.  Here  he  planted  the 
first  European  city  in  America,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  iiueen.  Isabella.  Hut  the  colony  was  made  up  of 
men  ill  ailapleil  to  the  work  of  building  a  fortified  city.  To 
Muiny  of  them  hard  manual  labor  was  intolerable.  Food 
was  poor,  and  soon  becauu'  scarce.  ^laladies  peculiar  to  a 
new  country  broke  out  with  violence.  The  ravages  of  dis- 
ease threw  over  the  whole  enterprise  the  appearance  of 
gloom.  Columbus  himself  was  ill  at  one  time  for  several 
weeks,  and  a  little  later  for  several  nu)nths.  He  had  hoped 
to  send  back  glowing  accounts  of  what  liml  been  accom- 
plished by  the  colony  at  La  Navidad,  but,  in  fact,  he  was 
now  able  to  do  no  more  than  i^ive  a  gloomy  report  of  death 
and  disa]ipnintiiu'nt  and  suffering.  In  I  his  disheartening 
state  of  affairs  he  determined  to  fit  out  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  gold,  one  of  which  was  to  penetrate  the  island  to 
the  S.,  the  other  to  the  E.  Neither  had .  much  success, 
though  both  heard  glowing  reports  from  the  hospitable  na- 
tives of  the  gold  that  was  to  be  found  at  a  distance.  In 
consequence  of  these'  favorable  reports  Columbus  deter- 
mined to  send  back  twelve  of  the  ships  with  the  news.  He 
also  made  certain  important  recommendations.  Besides  in- 
forming the  monarclis  of  tlic  nuire  pressing  wants  of  the 
explorers,  he  recomuu'uded  the  formal  establishnu'tit  of  the 
slave-trade  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  colonists  with 
needed  supplies  and  the  Government  with  ample  remunera- 


tion. He  proposed  that  a  fleet  of  ships  should  be  fitted  out 
to  carry  cattle  from  Spain  to  the  islands,  and  Indian  slaves 
from  the  islaixls  to  Spain.  The  plan  was  not  approved  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  their  disa|iproval  was  not  so 
pronounced  as  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  the  miiui  of  the 
admiral.  He  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  doubt,  and 
sent  back  five  shiploads  of  slaves.  The  methods  of  the  ex- 
plorers soon  turned  the  frierully  hospitality  of  the  natives 
into  deadly  enmity.  It  became  evident  that  the  island 
would  have  to  be  subdueil.  The  most  foruudalile  of  the 
chiefs  was  captured  by  treachery,  and  the  ill-organized  na- 
tives were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle. 

As  a  means  of  replenishing  his  empty  treasury.  Columbus 
now  decided  to  impose  triljule  of  gold  upon  the  natives. 
Every  adult  was  required  to  produce  a  hawk's  bell  full  of 
gold  oiu'c  in  three  months,  on  jienalty  of  maiuud  lalrar  on 
the  farms  of  the  S|)aniards.  As  the  requisite  gold  could 
not  be  found,  a  system  of  serfage  ensued,  and  the  way  was 
rapidly  prepared  for  a  succession  of  disastrous  revolts.  The 
natives  determined  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies  by  destroy- 
ing the  crops,  and  thus  bringing  on  starvation.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed,  for  the  Indians  suffered  no  less  than 
the  invaders.  Colundius  saw  that  no  favorable  report  could 
be  made  in  regard  to  Ilispaiiiola,  and  accordiugly.  in  Apr., 
14!)4,  he  determined  to  leave  the  colony  for  a  time  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  Diego,  and  explore  the  unknown  lands 
at  the  west. 

But  here  no  better  fortune  awaited  him.  For  several 
weeks  he  skirted  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  in  the  confident 
belief  that  he  W!is  nearing  the  city  of  Cathay,  with  all  its 
golden  treasures.  C)n  .luue  12,  however,  the  crew  would  go 
no  farther,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  Before  doing 
so  he  caused  eighty  of  the  men  to  swear  that  they  had 
reached  the  continent,  and  that  it  would  be  ])ossible  to  re- 
turn to  Spain  by  a  continuous  journey  to  the  \V.  by  land. 
Any  one  who  should  on  his  return  renounce  his  oath  was  to 
be  iined  10.000  maravedis  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out. 

On  the  return  of  this  fniitless  expedition  to  Ilispaniolait 
was  found  that  affairs  had  in  no  way  improved.  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus  had  arrived,  and  now  the  admiral  placed 
him  second  in  command.  But  discontent  verging  upon  in- 
surgency presented  a  problem  even  more  dilTicult  than  that 
presented  by  the  natives.  Two  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  malcontents,  Margarite  and  Boyle,  had  taken  advantage 
of  Columbu.s's  absence  and  had  sailed  for  home.  They  not 
only  gave  a  doleful  picture  of  the  colony  to  the  Spanish 
court,  but  they  charged  the  admiral  with  cruelty  tind  de- 
ceit. They  asserted  that  no  gold  of  any  amount  had  been 
discovered,  that  the  most  intolerable  cruelties  were  prac- 
ticed u[iou  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  upon  the  natives,  and 
that  all  reports  from  the  islands  of  a  favorable  nature  were 
misleading  and  false.  The  Government  decided  that  these 
reports  justified  an  oftieial  inquiry.  The  mimarchs  ap- 
pointed Don  Juan  Agnado  to  make  the  iiujuiry ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Colundius.  who  had  come  out  with  him  on  the  second 
voyage  and  returned  to  Spain  with  lettei-s  from  the  admiral. 
He  arrived  at  llispauiola  in  October  of  1495.  Columbus  saw 
at  once  from  the  comprehensive  commission  of  the  agent  that 
his  position  was  in  imminent  peril.  He  soon  decided  to 
present  his  cause  in  pei-sou  to  the  king  and  queen.  After 
due  preparation  he  took  ship,  and  after  an  absence  of  two 
Tears  and  eight  months  reached  the  bav  of  Cadiz  on  June 
11,  1496. 

Third  Voi/nffe. — The  sovereigns  not  only  manifested  a 
friendly  spirit  to  Columbus,  but  they  even  gave  exceptional 
evidence  of  their  approval.  They  renewed  his  commissions, 
and  confirmed  his  brother's  appointment  as  adelnnfado. 
Best  of  all,  they  granted  his  re<iue.st  to  fit  out  a  new  fleet  of 
eight  ships  for  a  third  voyage.  But  these  favors  did  not 
conceal  or  obscure  the  general  disajipointment.  The  friends 
of  those  who  had  manned  the  second  expedition  had  been 
made  too  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  sutTerings  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  result.s.  It  was  not  singular  therefore  that 
it  was  now  difficult  to  recruit  a  crew.  Volunteers  were  few  ; 
and  at  length,  after  long  delays,  the  admiral  obtained  the 
privilege  of  transporting  all  criminals  to  the  Indies  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  years.  This  unfortunate  provision,  while  it 
did  souu'thing  to  enable  the  commander  to  fill  up  his  crew, 
put  a  stamp  of  ignominy  upon  all  service  in  the  colony,  and 
exerted  a  blighting  influence  upon  all  colonial  life.  The 
numerous  diliicullies  in  the  way  of  preparation  occasioned 
the  most  annoying  diilays,  and  it  was  not  until  May  30, 1498, 
tliat  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail.  A  southerly  course 
was  taken  for  the   purpose  of  reaching  and  crossing  the 
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equator,  but  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned. Turning  to  the  W.  the  atlmiral  discovered  the  three 
mountains  wliicli  lie  called  Trinidad,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  lowlands  of  the  continent  about  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco. Thi,s  discovery.  Aug.  1,  1498,  was  the  fir.st  sight  the 
Spaniards  obtained  of  the  'mainland.  Passing  through  the 
rush  of  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  channel  which  he 
named  the  Bocca  del  Drago.  or  Dragon's  Mouth,  he  lingered 
for  a  few  days  along  this  interesting  coast,  and  then  sailed 
directly  for  Hispaniola. 

The  harbor  of  San  Domingo  was  reached  on  Aug.  30. 
There  Columbus  found  affairs  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  criminals  transjiorted  to  the  Indies  had  already  begun 
to  exert  a  baleful  influence.  The  system  of  reparfiimen/os. 
or  personal  service,  had  converted  the  friendliness  of  the 
natives  into  the  most  active  hostility.  Whenever  there  had 
been  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  the  persons 
adjudged  guilty  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  and  sent  to 
Spain."  The  iniquitous  tratllc  thus  thrived  apace,  and  its 
very  prosperity  intensified  the  hostility  that  had  now  become 
univei'sal.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  the 
adelantado  had  become  involved  in  a  war  with  a  formida- 
ble chief  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Though  the 
natives  were  easily  subdued,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
tribute  they  only  added  to  the  numbei-s  of  those  who,  on 
the  least  chance  of  success,  were  ready  to  break  out  into 
open  insurrection. 

The  occasion  soon  ]iresented  itself.  Before  departing  for 
Spain  Columbus  had  appointed  Francis  Koldan  chief  justice 
for  the  island.  lie  had  an  ambitious,  arrogant,  and  turbu- 
lent temper,  and  soon  founil  it  easy  to  gather  a  strong  fol- 
lowing about  him.  He  jilanned  to  assa.ssinate  the  adelan- 
tado, and  then  make  himself  master  of  the  island.  No 
effort  to  bring  him  to  terms  was  successful.  Columbus 
afterward  wrote,  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  on  his 
arrival,  "  that  lie  found  nearly  half  the  colonists  of  Hispani- 
ola in  a  state  of  revolt."  It  was  not  until  November  that  a 
form  of  settlement  was  reached.  (Columbus  agreed  to  trans- 
port the  followers  of  Roldaii  to  Spain  with  ample  provisions, 
and  to  allow  one  slave,  "man  or  woman,"  to  each  of  Rol- 
dan's  men.  But  vessels  could  not  at  the  moment  be  ob- 
tained, and  it  was  midsummer  of  the  next  year  before  the 
necessary  shi])S  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  Koldan  and  his 
men.  This  delay  was  unfortunate,  for  Roldan  now  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  old  contract.  It  was  a  year  and  a  lialf 
after  Columbus's  arrival  tiefore  terms  were  finally  adopted. 
Roldan  submitted  only  when  Columbus  agreed  to  appoint 
him  perpetual  judge  and  write  a  letter  to  the  Spanisli  nion- 
archs  exoneralint;  liim  fmni  all  lilaine.  But  it  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  thiil  so  conspicuous  a  reward  of  insub- 
ordination would  pi'omote  good  dtscipline.  No  sooner  was 
Roldan  brought  into  subjection  than  another  revolt  broke 
out  under  a  turbulent  spirit  named  Ojeda.  Meanwhile  ac- 
counts of  the  condition  of  affairs  were  finding  their  way 
back  to  Spain.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  favorable  re- 
ports to  relieve  the  dark  colors.  Matters  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse.  The  returns  of  gold  had  been  trifling 
in  amount,  and  even  the  shives  liad  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
value.  Kv(>ry  ship  brought  demands  for  further  supplies, 
without  bringing  any  word  of  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  colonists.  During  all  this  period  the  old  enemies  of 
Columbus  in  Spain  were  busy  with  their  work  of  denunci- 
ation. 

The  monarchs  were  at  length  persuaded  that  the  admiral 
must  be  suspended  from  autliorily.  The  arrival  of  <a  cargo 
of  slaves  seems  to  have  completed  llieir  determination.  The 
agent  selected  to  execute  their  authority  was  an  officer  of 
the  royal  household  named  I'rancis  de  Bobadilla.  lie  was 
authorized  to  look  into  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  .send 
back  to  Spain  "any  cavaliers  or  other  yiereons"  in  case  he 
should  find  such  a  course  desirable.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  monarchs  intended  to  include  Columbus  in  the  list  of 
jiersons  subject  to  arrest,  but  the  language  of  the  commission 
provided  no  immunity.  Bolmdilla  arrived  at  San  Domingo 
on  Aug.  23,  14!t!(,  and  found  affairs  in  extreme  disorder. 
His  efforts  during  more  than  a  year  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  were  unsucces.sful.  Almost  his  first  act  showed  an 
energy  that  amounted  to  brutality;  Columbus  was  thrown 
into  chains  and  sent  back  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived  in 
Nov.,  14!)il. 

The  outcry  against  the  brutality  of  Bobadilla  was  univer- 
sal, and  the  monarchs  madi'  ha.ste  to  disavow  the  arrest  and 
set  the  admiral  free.  But  the  affairs  of  the  island  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  not  even  Isabella  was  in  favor  of  re- 


storing him  to  his  command.  The  most  she  was  willing  to 
do  was  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  his  estate  and  fur- 
nish him  with  a  fleet  for  further  explorations.  Tlie  scjuad- 
ron  of  four  ships  wa.s  ready  to  sail  on  May  4,  1502. 

Fourth  Voyage. — The  purpose  of  Columbus  in  his  fourth 
expedition  was  to  press  on  still  farther  to  tlie  west,  and  put 
himself  into  definite  relations  with  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
He  was  still  unshaken  in  the  belief  that  the  islands  thus  far 
explored  were  only  a  little  E.  of  Japan  and  China.  After 
asking  in  vain  for  admission  to  the  port  of  San  Domingo  to 
exchange  one  of  his  unseaworthy  vessels,  he  began  the  most 
perilous  portion  of  his  career.  Sailing  between  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  he  turned  to  the  S.  W.,  and  soon  found  himself 
skirting  the  coast  now  known  as  Central  America.  But  all 
the  fates  seemed  to  have  conspired  against  him.  Tornado 
after  tornado  drove  his  ships  about  ami  threatened  them  all 
with  destruction.  However,  in  the  course  of  tln'  winter 
months  he  explored  the  coast  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  a 
point  E.  of  Darien.  But  want  of  sujiplies  forced  him  to 
turn  back.  Gale  after  gale  followed,  and  finally,  after  ex- 
periencing nearly  every  form  of  vicissitude,  the  last  of  his 
vessels  was  wrecked  on  the  northern  coast  of  Jamaica,  Aug. 
12,  1.^03.  Reduced  at  times  to  the  point  of  starvation,  he 
saw  that  the  only  hope  of  rescue  was  in  the  possibility  of 
reaching  San  Domingo  in  an  open  boat.  One  of  his  com- 
panions, Jlendez,  volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
first  effoi-t  failed,  but  the  second  was  successful.  It  was 
June  25, 1.504,  when  the  admiral  and  his  little  crew,  after  ten 
months  of  suffering,  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  ap- 
proaching relief. 

The  turbulent  career  of  Columbus  was  now  practically  at 
an  end.  After  passing  a  few  weeks  at  San  Domingo,  he  set 
out  with  two  vessels  for  Spain,  where,  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage  he  arrived  on  Nov.  7.  Though  scarcely  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  was  old  and  broken.  It  was  evident  that  his 
work  was  done.  He  wrote  numerous  letters  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  the  king  in  behalf  of  his  son ;  but  to  these 
importunities  Ferdinand  paid  very  little  heed.  Columbus 
sank  ra])idlv.  and.  after  providing  for  the  disposition  of  his 
estate  by  will,  dieil  at  Valladolid';  May  20,  1506. 

After  temporary  interment  at  Valladolid  and  Seville,  the 
remains  of  the  great  explorer  were  transferred  to  the 
catliedral  at  San  Domingo  at  some  time  before  the  year 
1.54!).  At  a  later  period  the  remains  of  other  members  of 
the  admiral's  family  found  the  same  resting-place.  In  the 
year  1796  a  vault  in  the  cathedral,  supjiosed  to  contain  the 
bones  of  the  discoverer,  was  opened  and  its  contents  were 
ccmveyed,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  to  Havana.  In  1877 
and  IWU.  however,  evidence  was  discovered  lliat  the  vault 
opened  in  1796  was  not  that  of  the  admiral,  but  that  of  one 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  established  almost  beyond  doubt  that  the  ashes 
of  the  discoverer  still  rest  in  the  cathedral  at  San  Domingo. 

AriTHORiTiES. — Major's  Select  Letters  of  Clirixtopher  Co- 
liitiilniii-,  Ilarrisse's  Christoph  Colomb  (2  vols.  8vo,  1884;  ex- 
pensive Imt  invaluable);  Fiske's  The  Discovery  of  America 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1891) ;  Cronau's  Amerika :  Seine  Untdeckung 
u.  s.  w.  (2  vols.  4to,  1891-92);  Winsor's  Christopher  Colum- 
bus (8vo,  1891) ;  Adams's  Christopher  Golumbits  (12mo,  1891). 
See  HwEi-SHiN,  Eusang,  Saint  Beendan,  Leif  Ericsson, 
ViNLANU,  NoRUJiBEOA,  and  Madoo.  C.  K.  Adams. 

Coluinl)n<s,  Diego  (in  Italian.  Giacomo  Colombo,  and  by 
Latin  writers  called  Jacobus)  :  brother  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus; b.  probably  at  Genoa  about  1450.  He  accom- 
panied the  admiral  on  his  second  voyage,  and  when  the 
latter  went  to  exjilore  Cuba  was  left  in  charge  at  Isabella. 
He  suUsecpiently  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
Hispaniola;  but  his  character  was  not  fitted  for  command 
in  such  turbulent  surrounding.s,  and,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  kindly  and  good,  he  effected  little.  In  later  life 
he  became  a  priest,  and  in  1.509  he  aecomiianied  his  nephew, 
Diego  Columbus,  to  San  Domingo,  where,  |)robably,  he  died. 

Herbert  H'.  Smitu. 

Columbus,  or  Colon,  Dieoo  ;  son  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus ;  b.  either  at  Lisbon  or  on  the  island  of  Porlo  Santo, 
near  Madeira,  about  1476.  Me  went  with  his  father  to 
Spain  in  14S4.  and  when  the  latter  left  on  his  first  voyage 
(1492)  Isabella  made  Diego  a  page  at  court,  where  he  re- 
mained until  after  his  father's  death.  He  inherited  the 
revenues  of  Hispaniola,  but  King  Ferdinand  evaded  his 
claim  to  the  titles  and  powers  of  which  the  admiral  had 
been  shorn  in  his  later  yeai-s;  at  length  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  sue  for  them  before  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and 
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the  result  was  in  his  favor.  Meanwhile  he  luul  married 
Doila  Maria  de  Toledo,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  this 
pDWcrful  •■dliaiK-e  prolialily  brought  Ferdinaml  to  conlirin 
liim  as  Admiral  of  tlie  Indies  and  {governor  of  llispaniola. 
The  title  of  viceroy,  with  the  appointing  power,  was  with- 
held. On  July  10,  15IM),  he  arrived  at  San  Domingo  as  gov- 
ernor, bringing  his  wife  and  a  large  retinue.  lie  ruled  with 
a  splendor  luiknown  before  in  t lie  New  World,  sent  Velas- 
(piez  to  conquer  Cuba  in  loll,  and  even  obtained  pernnssion 
[  to  make  selllcnu-nts  on  the  continent.  Hut  some  of  his 
measures  made  him  enemies  among  the  colonists,  his  pow- 
ers were  restricted,  and  after  two  visits  to  .Spain  he  was 
limdly  called  back  in  l^^2'.^.  He  went,  leaving  his  wife  in 
chargi'  of  the  government,  and,  after  following  the  court  in 
its  migrations  for  two  years,  seeking  i-edress,  he  died  at 
Mi>nlalvan,  near  Tole<lo,  Feb.  2'S,  152(5.  His  widow  died  at 
San  Domingo  in  1540.  IIerbbrt  II.  Smith. 

Coliimliiis.  Fkriunaxd  (or  Fkrxando  Coi.ox) :  son  of 
Christopher  Colundius  by  Douji  Meatrix  llc^nricpie/..  a  ladv 
of  Cordova:  b.  in  Cordova  about  .\ug.  15,  1-18.S.  In  14!»8  he 
became  a  page  of  Queen  Isal)ella:  was  with  his  father  on 
the  fourth  voyage,  1502-04,  and  was  duly  recognized  in  the 
adnural's  will,  receiving  a  large  income.  He  went  to  San 
Domingo  with  his  brother  in  loOi),  and  prol)alily  made  a 
subsequent  visit  to  America.  As  an  attendant  on  Charles 
v.,  he  traveled  over  most  of  Europe;  probably  visited  Asia 
and  Africa;  was  employed  by  Charles  in  impi>rtiint  matters 
coiniected  witli  geography:  ami  was  about  founding  an 
academy  and  school  of  mathematics  when  he  died  at  Seville, 
Julv  12,  15:!!).  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Indies,  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  his  father,  the  latter  having  been  used  by  Las 
Casas;  but  both  the  works  in  the  original  are  lost.  The 
Ilixfnrie,  or  Italian  vei-sion  of  the  biography,  first  appeared 
in  1571,  and  is  [irobalily  a  faulty  translation  of  the  work  of 
Ferilinand  Columbus,  whose  name  it  bears;  but  even  this  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Unsatisfactory  a.s  such  an  authority 
must  be,  it  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  biographies  of  Colum- 
lius.  It  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Knglish,  and 
Hutch.  Ferdinand  Columbus  collected  a  library  of  over 
20.000  voUwnes,  which  he  willed  to  the  cathedral  chapter 
of  Si'ville.  It  fell  into  neglect,  and  of  its  priceless  treasures 
liardly  4.000  volumes  remain  there.  It  is  known  as  the 
('(j/nmhiiiii.  IIerrkrt  H.  Smith. 

Coliimbiis,  or  Colon,  Luis:  son  of  Diego  and  grandson 
of  Christopher  Colund)Us  :  b.  at  .San  Domingo,  1521  or  1522. 
His  mother  took  him  to  Spain  in  152!l,  and  lie  received  the 
title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indies,  with  augmented  revenues. 
He  instituted  proceedings  to  recover  the  title  of  viceroy, 
but  after  long  litigation  he  was  forced  in  15;i()  to  give  up 
all  his  claims,  receiving  in  return  the  island  of  .lamaica  in 
fief,  an  estate  of  25  leagues  square  in  Veragua,  an  annuity 
of  10,000  ducats,  and  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and 
1  JIan|uis  of  Jamaica.  From  1542  to  1551  he  was  captain- 
general  of  llispaniola.  In  1.55()  his  titles  and  income  were 
further  curtailed.  He  was  a  person  of  dissolute  haliit,  was 
arrested  in  \'>->U  for  having  three  wives,  remaineil  in  prison 
until  15():!,  and  was  then  banished  to  Oran,  in  Africa,  where 
he  died  Feb.  3,  1572.  His  daughter  Felipa  married  her 
cousin  Diego,  who  became  Duke  of  Veragua.  l)Ut  died  child- 
less in  157X.  With  him  the  male  line  of  Columbus  became 
extinct.  A  lawsuit  for  the  title  ft)llowed,  lasting  thirty 
vears,  and  later  there  were  other  suits,  with  several  changes. 
I'hi'  presi-nt  Duke  of  Veragua  (b.  1*17)  is  descended  from 
Columbus  through  Diego, Cristoval.  son  of  Diego,  and  Fran- 
cesca,  daughter  of  Cristoval.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Coliinilliis  (Jrove:  village  and  railway  junction;  Putnam 
CO.,  ().  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  3-1)); 
84  miles  X.  of  Davton ;  in  an  agricultural  district.  I'op. 
(1880)  1,:W2;  (18il0)' 1,(177. 

Colunicria :  in  botany,  the  remaining  central  column 
or  axis  formed  of  the  placentas  when  the  carpels  of  certain 
fruits  have  separated  ;  also  the  axis  of  the  capsules  of  ino.-ses. 
In  couchologv,  the  upright  pillar  around  wiiich  the  whorls 
of  univalve  shells  are  wound  is  called  the  columella. 

C'oliiiiu'riii.  Lucius  Jukius  Moderatus:  the  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  agriculture;  a  native  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  in 
Spain;  owned  a  great  estate,  Ceretannm  (whose  location, 
however,  is  uncertain);  served  as  tribunus  mililiim  in  the 
Sixth  legion;  traveled  much  in  Spain,  (taul,  Italy.  Cilicia, 
and  Syria,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
where  he  wrote  his  twelve  books i-lf  reRnslica  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  a.  d.     The  work,  which  is  written  in  a 


somewhat  diffuse  though  not  inelegant  style,  treat.s,  in 
many  cases  with  great  minuteness,  of  the  soil,  the  animals, 
the  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  Very  interesting  are  his 
remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  nearly  the  same  as- 
would  be  made  on  the  subject  in  our  time.  The  tenth  book, 
on  gardening,  is  written  in  dactylic  hexameters.  A  sej)arate 
book,  De  Arlmrilnix (ou  trees),  which  has  been  preservecl, must 
have  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  less  elaborate  treatise  by 
Columella  on  agriculture.  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
Schneider  (Leipzig,  1794).  There  is  an  English  translation 
dated  1745.  Revised  by  Jl.  Warren. 

Column:  in  architecture,  a  decorated  vertical  member 
siiiiporting  a  lintel  or  an  arch;  more  slender  and  ornate^ 
than  a /)(pr  (which  is  a  su]i])ort  composed  of  built-up  ma- 
sonry or  brickwork),  and  more  decorative  and  imporlant 
than  a /«W  (which  is  a  single  ])rop  or  vertical  beam  desti- 
tute of  architectural  character).  A  column  consists  usually 
of  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  base  serves  to  increa.se  the 
supporting  area  under  the  column,  and  to  mediate  between 
its  rigid  vcrticality  and  the  horizontal  floor  or  basement; 
while  the  capital,  the  most  ornate  portion  of  all.  gathers, 
upon  the  shaft  the  various  su]>erinciiinbent  pressures,  and 
effects  a  transition  from  the  vertical  lines  of  the  shaft  to 
the  horizontal  or  curved  lines  .of  the  superstructure.  The 
shaft,  usually,  but  not  always.  <'y!indrical,  is  made  uji  of 
several  .sections  called  drums,  or  of  a  single  piece,  in  which 
case  it   is  called  mo))o/(7/uc.     See  Architecture. 

Although  sometimes  executed  in  stuccoed  brick,  as  in 
Pompeii,  or  in  metal,  as  in  some  modern  work,  the  column 
is  essentially  a  feature  of  stone  architecture. 

The  Egyptians  employed  columns  of  various  forms,  but 
always  of  great  massivcness  of  proporticju.  The  shafts  were 
.sometimes  circular,  sometimes  clustered  or  (piatrefoiled  in 
section,  and  usually  had  a  slight  base  and  a  large  and  showy 
capital.  The  latter  was  usually  either  suggestive  of  a  lotus 
bud  or  blossom,  or  campaniforin  (i.  e.  shaped  like  an  inverted 
bell);  though  sometimes  formed  like  palm  branches,  or  with 
four  heads  of  Hathor  surmounted  by  a  shrine.  The  whole 
column  was  often  richly  carved  and  |iainted  with  symbolic 
pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  and  at  Karnak  reached  the  enor- 
mous size  of  11-4  feel  in  diameter  and  over  (iO  feet  in  height. 
Some  very  early  structures,  as  the  tombs  at  I5eni-llassan. 
exhibit  columns  with  shafts  having  eight,  sixteen,  or  more 
slightly  concave  sides  or  faces,  surmounted  by  a  plain  square 
abacus.  These  have  been  called  pmto-Dorir,  from  their 
fancied,  but  by  no  means  demonstrated,  influence  in  the 
creation  of  the  Greek  Doric  order. 

The  forms  of  columns  u.se<l  by  the  Greeks  were  few,  but 
were  developed  by  them  to  an  unrivaled  perfection  of 
beauty  and  ri'finenient.  These  forms  were  designed  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  established  succession  of  parts  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  orderx.  Of  the  three  Greek  orders 
the  Dori<'  alTords  us  the  most  ancient  examples  (as  at  Cor- 
inth and  .Sclinus).  although  some  authorities  ascribe  to  the 
Ionic  an  equal  aliliquity  in  .\sia  Minor.  The  Corinthian 
was  not  in  use  until  the  Alexandrian  period  (SoO  n.  c),  and 
then  but  rarely  by  the  Greeks,  who  never  perfected  its  base 
and  cntal)lature.  The  columns  of  the  orders  are  distin- 
guished bv  their  proportions,  the  Greek  Doric  lieing  the 
most  sturdy  (4  to  7  times  the  lower  diameter  in  height); 
the  Ionic  next  (8  to  10  diameter.'*) ;  and  the  Corinthian  the 
most  slender  (10  to  lOJ  ilianu'ters) ;  by  their  copiliils,  of 
whicli  tlie  Doric  is  the  simplest  and  shortest,  the  Corinthian 
the  tallest  and  most  ornate,  ami  the  Ionic  a  nu-an  between 
them;  by  their  _//»/i'h(/.s,  which  are  shallower  and  fewer  in 
the  Doric  than  in  the  othei-s.  The  Komans  borrowed  the 
magnificent  columnar  architecture  of  the  (Jreeks,  added  the 
Tuscan  and  Cimiposite  orders,  jierfeeled  the  Corinthian  base 
and  entablature,  modified  the  profiles  and  minor  details  of 
all  the  orders,  making  them  less  refineil  but  more  ornate, 
and  finally  employed  the  column  as  a  merely  decorative  ad- 
junct to  their  national  architecture  of  arches  by  imbediling 
it,  as  it  were,  in  the  nuisonry  between  the  arches.  Here  it 
supported  nothing  in  reality,  though  to  the  eye  it  .seemed  to 
carrv  the  strongly  projecting  entablature  of  each  story.  But 
the  Komans  also  employed  columns  to  support  their  por- 
ticos and  the  vaulting  of  their  baths  and  lemple.s.  preferring 
in  such  cases  monolithic  shafts  of  |)olislied  porphyry  or 
other  semi-precious  material,  and  this  practice  was  after- 
ward imitated  by  early  Cliri.stian  ami  Hyzantine  architects. 

Early  Christian  architecture  made  free  use  of  columns 
taken  from  earlier  pagan-Rom:in  structures  in  the  erection 
of  its  basilicas,  where  the  columns  became  once  more  true 
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supports,  carrring  the  arches  under  the  clerestory.  From 
this  time  on  the  eohinin  is  a  feature  of  interior  architecture 
rather  than  of  the  exterior,  as  was  the  case  with  tlie  Greeks. 
The  Byzantine  buiUlers,  with  better  kigic  tlian  that  of  tlie 
early  Christians  of  Rome,  rejected  the  classic  base  and  capi- 
tal, "and  devised  new  forms  better  adapted  to  the  function 
of  supporting  ponderous  masses  of  vaulting.  This  adapta- 
tion of  form  was.  however,  carried  to  much  greater  perfec- 
tion by  the  raedi;fval  architects  of  Europe,  who  shook  off 
the  last  vestiges  of  classic  conventionality.  The  column 
was  now  used  more  often  in  groups  or  clustei-s  than  singly; 
was  made  sturdy  or  slender  as  each  case  might  demand,  and 
its  shaft  left  smooth,  or  painted  with  chevrons,  stripes,  or 
bands,  in  brilliairt  color.  Sometimes,  as  in  early  French 
and  Norman  porches,  the  shafts  were  carved  in  intricate 
diaper-patterns. 

The  practice  of  Renaissance  and  modern  architects  has 
usually  followed  Roman  precedents ;  but  the  development 
of  construction  in  iron  and  steel  has  given  rise  to  frequent 
innovations  in  the  forms  of  metal  columns.  The  use  of 
monumental  colonnades  is  in  our  day  very  rare,  those  of 
the  Louvre  and  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  being  among 
the  finest  modern  examples. 

Columns  have  been  in  all  ages  erected  as  monuments, 
standing  isolated  in  the  open,  to  commemorate  important 
names  or  events,  and  in  most  ciises  surmounted  by  statues. 
The  Romans  excelled  in  such  monuments,  of  which  tlie 
Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at  Rome  are  conspicuous  ex- 
amples, and  the  Vendome  and  July  columns  in  Paris  tlie 
best  modern  imitations.  But  such  columns  are  more  prop- 
erly called  pillars.  See  Architecture.  Byzantine  Art, 
Composite,  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  Orders. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Column:  a  military  formation  of  relatively  great  depth 
and  little  front,  as  distinguished  from  a  "  line,"  which  has 
an  extended  front  and  little  depth.  Troops  in  column  are 
easily  moved  along  roads  and  over  broken  country,  whereas 
it  is  difficult  to  cause  a  deployed  line  to  advance  or  retire 
over  favorable  ground  without  great  irregularity  or  even 
disruption,  and  in  broken  ground  it  is  ahuost  impossible. 
For  this  reason  lines  are  always  ployed  into  columns  for 
any  extended  movement.  A  column  may  consist  of  a  com- 
pany, battalion,  regiment,  brigatie,  division,  or  corps.  Upon 
marches  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  they  usually  have 
a  front  of  four  men,  great  depth,  and  are  composed  of  all 
arms.  Upon  the  battle-field  they  were  formerly  much  used 
for  the  attack  with  the  bayonet,  and  varied  in  strength 
from  a  single  battalion  to  a  large  division.  In  modern  fields 
they  seldom  exceed  a  single  company,  and  are  used  for  ma- 
ncpuveronly,  being  deployed  into  line  before  they  are  exposed 
to  the  full  effect  of  small-arm  fire.  Jas.  J\Iercur. 

Colu'sa :  capital  of  Colusa  co.,  Cal.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  map  of  California,  ref.  5-C) :  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
60  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Sacramento.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Colusa  and  Lake  R.  R..  and  has  5  churches.  2  public 
schools,  a  convent  school,  ilonring-mill,  and  canning-fac- 
tory.   Pop.  (1890)  1,336 ;  (1893)  with  suburlis,  about  2.400. 

Editor  of  "  Sun." 

Col'ver,  Nathaniel.  D.  D.  :  Baptist  divine;  b.  at  Orwell, 
Vt.,  May  10.  i;!)4  ;  <1.  at  Boston,  Sept.  25,  1870.  He  received 
only  a  very  limited  education,  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  began  his  min- 
istry in  1836,  and  was  successively  settled  in  Boston  (1839). 
South  Abiugton,  Mass.  (1852),  Detroit  (1853),  Cincinnati 
(1856),  and  Chicago  (1861).  He  was  an  able  preacher,  of  great 
power  with  the  masses,  and  eminent  as  an  abolitionist.  After 
the  war  he  founded  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Colver  Institute 
for  educating  young  colored  men  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
president  1867-70.  He  published  three  lectures  oil  Odd  Fel- 
losvship  (Boston,  1844). 

Colvillc  Iiidinns:  See  Salishan  Indians. 

Colvin.  Sidney,  M.  A.:  English  author;  b.  in  Norwood, 
Surrey,  June  18.  1845;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge;  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge  1873-86: 
director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  there  1876-84,  resigning 
to  become  keeper  of  the  depart nu'iit  of  prints  and  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum,  lie  has  written  forthc  leadingiieri- 
odicals  many  critical  and  hist(U-ical  articles  on  art  and  lit- 
erature: is  autlK>r  of  C/n'/ilren  in  Iliilian  and  Em/lisli  TJe- 
sif/n  (1872):  Landor  (1881)  and  Keatg  (1887)  in  the  English 
^len  of  Letters  series ;  and  has  edited  a  volume  of  Svhctions 
from  Landor  (1884).  C.  H.  Thukber. 


Coly,  or  Colie :  any  one  of  several  small  birds  of  the  genus 
Coliiis.  restricted  to  Africa.  All  four  toes  are  directed  for- 
ward, but  the  inner  and  outer  can  be  turned  liackward  ;  the 
plumage  is  soft  and  hair-like,  and  of  a  grayish  cast  (wlience 
they  are  sometimes  called  mouse-birds) :  the  tail  feathers  are 
long  and  stiff.  The  structure  of  the  colics  is  peculiar,  and 
they  are  related  to  the  woodpeckers  and  kingfishers.  They 
creep  about  the  branches,  assuming  very  curious  attitudes, 
and  often  roost  in  companies,  hanging  head  downward. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Col.Tlll'bidae  [Mod.  Lat..  from  Gr.  k6\viii$os.  a  diver] :  a 

family  of  diving  birds  of  the  order  PycopoDEs  (g.  i'.).     The 
family  comjirises  the  grebes  only.     See  Grebe. 

Col'za :  a  variety  of  rutabaga  or  Swedish  turnii)  (Brassira 
campeslris)  which  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  from  which  oil 
similar  to  rapeseed  oil  is  made  in  Europe.  The  oil  is  used 
for  lamps,  lighthouses,  and  machinery,  and  the  leaves  and 
refuse  seeds  after  the  oil  is  expressed  are  fed  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  roots  are  not  bulbous.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied rather  loosely  to  other  but  similar  cruciferous  oil-plants. 

Co'llia  [from  Gr.  K(i/i7).  hair] :  in  astronomy,  the  nebulous 
envelope  of  a  comet's  nucleus.  (See  Cojiet.)  In  botany,  the 
.name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree,  and 
also  to  the  hairy  crest  of  certain  seeds. 

Coilia  [from  Gr.  (cijuo.  deep  sleep] :  a  condition  of  deep 
sleep  or  stupor  from  which  the  patient  can  not  be  aroused 
is  a  symptom  of  great  gi'avity.  The  face  of  the  patient  is 
usually  congested,  the  conjunction  of  the  eyes  injected  with 
blood,  the  pupil  small  or  large,  the  breathing  labored,  often 
••  stertorous."  A  variety  of  causes  produce  coma,  and  the 
symptoms  vary  with  the  cause.  Among  the  important 
causes  may  be  mentioned  narcosis  from  alcohol  and  opium; 
Bright "s  disease :  diabetes :  apoplexy  and  injury  to  llie  brain ; 
epilepsy  :  sun-stroke  and  heat  exhaustion  ;  pernicious  mala- 
rial fever :  and  severe  infectious  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
Tlie  stuporous  condition  of  extreme  drunkenness  is  the  com- 
monest form,  but  is  unfortunately  sometimes  assumed  to  be 
present  when  the  coma  is  in  reality  tlie  outcome  of  some  of 
the  other  conditions  named.  This  mistake  is  all  the  more 
apt  to  occur,  because  a  person  feeling  faint  or  ill  may  take 
spirits  to  revive  him.  and  then  fall  into  coma  with  the  odor 
of  alcohol  still  noticeable,  or  an  intoxicated  person  may  fall 
and  injure  the  head,  or  may  sjffer  apoplexy,  when  again  the 
odor  of  drink  might  deceive  the  ordinary  observer.  It 
should  therefore  be  made  an  invariable  rule  in  prisons,  or 
where  drunken  persons  are  kept,  that  in  every  case  of  un- 
consciousness, no  matter  whether  mere  drunkenness  be  sus- 
pected or  not,  a  physician  be  summoned.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  various  causes  of  coma  is  so  difficult,  anil  the  necessity 
of  active  treatment  so  urgent,  that  to  none  but  experienced 
physicians  should  be  intrusted  the  care  of  these  cases. 

There  are  besides  coma  a  few  other  conditions  of  uncon- 
sciousness, such  as  hypnotic  sleep,  trances,  and  the  like,  but 
the  rarity  of  these  aiid  the  essentially  different  appearance 
of  the  patient  readily  separate  them.  The  face  in  these 
cases  rarely  presents  the  same  appearance  of  serious  illness 
as  in  coma,  but  rather  appears  jilacid  or  death-like,  and  it 
may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  arouse  the  patient. 

■\\  ILLIAM  Pepper. 

Co'iiia  Bereili'ces  (i.  e.  Berenice's  hair) :  a  small  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemispliere.  between  Bootes  and 
the  tail  of  Leo.  It  is  formed  of  a  cluster  of  very  small  stare, 
wliidi  may  be  seen  near  the  zenith  in  April  and  May.  See 
Berenice. 

Comacdlio.  ko-mjiak'kee-o  (anc.  Comacula):  a  fortified 
town  of  Italy  ;  province  of  Ferrara;  3  miles  from  the  Adri- 
atic and  29  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Ferrara.  It  is  situated  in  the 
marshes  of  Comacchio,  in  wliicli  great  numbers  of  eels  are 
cauglit.  These  and  otlier  fish  are  cured  in  an  excellent 
manner.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  salt-works. 
Pop.  9.974. 

Comalcalco  :  See  Central  American  Antiquities. 

Coniaii,  Katherine  :  professor  of  history ;  b.  1857  at 
Newark,  0.;  educated  at  University  of  Michigan,  mainly 
under  Prof,  (now  president)  C.  K.  Adams;  succeeded  Alice 
E.  Freeman  as  Professor  of  History  and  Economics  in  Welles- 
ley  College  1886:  autlior  of  Oiiflines  in  Constilntional  His- 
tory of  England  (1888) ;  Outlines  in  Industrial  History 
(1892).  C.  H.  T. 

Conia'iia :  an  ancient  city  of  Canpadocia,  generallj'  sur- 
named  Chkvse  or  Aurea  (the  golden),  in  order  to  distin- 
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jjuish  it  from  Coiimna  inPontus;  stood  on  the  river  Sams 
(Silmii).  in  !i  iloL'ii  valley  of  the  Aiili-Taunis  raiifio,  and  was 

lebratfd  for  the  magnificenfte  and  splendor  with  which 
lie  gwldess  Ma,  the  Greek  Enyo,  Wiis  worshiped  there. 
Inileeil,  the  city  was  nothing  more  than  an  appendix  to  the 
li  iiiple.  and  was  governed  by  the  high  priest.  More  than 
6.0(10  persons  were  enfjaged  in  tlie  service  of  the  temple, and 
enormous  estates,  yielding  a  royal  revenue,  were  set  apart 
for  defraying  the  expenses.     Its  site  has  not  been  identified. 

I'omaiiil:  an  ancient  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor;  stood 
iiu  tile  river  Iris  (Tocatsu),  and  is  said  to  have  originated  !is 
a  colony  from  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  The  goddess  of  the 
moon  was,  at  all  events,  worshiped  in  the  city  with  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  which  reminds  one  of  the  JIa-worship  in 
t'appadocia.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  central  posi- 
tion, made  the  city  a  favorite  emporium  of  the  Armenian 
and  other  merchants,  Kemains  of  Comana  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  village  of  Gumenek,  which  stands  on  the  To- 
catsu, 7  miles  from  Tocat, 

Coman'clie :  town  :  capital  of  Comanche  eo,,  Tex,  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  3-G);  on  Fort 
Worth  and  Kio  Grande  H.  H. :  111  miles  from  Fort  Worth. 
The  town  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  district. 
Pop.  (1880)  704;  (1890)  l,->26;  (189:!)  estimated,  2,'2.j0. 

Kditor  ok  "  Exponent." 

romaiiche  Indians;  See  Shoshonean  Indians. 

Comaliila:  See  Featukr-star. 

(iinia-vigil  (i.  e.  wakeful  coma):  a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  semi-comatose  state,  in  which  the  patient  lies 
apparently  comatose,  but  with  constantly  open  eyes.     It  oc- 
curs in  typhus,  and  more  rarely  in  other  fevei-s.     See  Coma. 
Revised  V>y  Willia.m  Pepper. 

Coniaya^ua.  kii-mi-aa  gwati  (formerly  Yalladolid,  vaal- 

ya'a-dS-leed  ) ;  a  city  of  Mondurius,  in  a  valley  of  I  lie  same 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Humaya  river,  2,800  feet  above  sea- 
level  and  nearly  midway  between  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
coasts  (see  map  of  Central  America,  ref.  -i-G),  Until  188:) 
it  was  the  capital  of  Honduras  ;  it  is  still  the  cpi-scopal  city 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  (^omayagua,  which  has  an 
area  of  4,800  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about  70,000, 
The  city  lias  a  fine  cathedral,  an  ancient  university  now 
little  freiiuented,  several  old  convents,  a  hospital.  et<\  It 
was  founded  byAlonzode  Caceres  in  1540,  and  was  formerly 
considerablv  larger  than  at  present.  Vo\t.  in  189:i  about 
10.000.        ■  IIkrhekt  H.  Smith. 

Comb  [0.  Eng.  camb  :  0.  Sax.  camb  :  0.  H.  Germ,  chamb 
>  Mod.  Germ.  A'a;n7H,  orig.  an  instrument  with  teeth;  cf. 
Crr.  y6fiipos.  peg.  tooth,  Skr.  jdinhha-s.  tooth] ;  a  toothed  in- 
strument used  for  cleaning  the  liair.  as  well  as  for  adjusting 
it  and  keeping  it  in  place.  Combs  are  made  of  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory,  horns  and  hoofs  of  cattle,  boxwood,  bone,  vul- 
canite, celluloid.  German  silver,  aluminium,  and  other  met- 
als. In  all  fine  combs  and  in  all  combs  made  of  bone,  ivory, 
and  boxwood  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  cut  out  by 
circular  saws  mounted  on  a  spindle  that  revolves  ra[)idly. 
The  plates  of  the  material  used  are  clamped  in  a  holder, 
which  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered.  The, space  between 
two  teeth  is  cut  out  at  each  contact  between  tlie  jdate  and 
the  saw.  At  the  same  time  the  holder  is  automatically 
moved  along  the  breadth  of  a  tooth.  The  gearing  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  make  teeth  of  the  length  reipiiri'd  at  an 
operation.  Another  process,  called  twinning,  enables  two 
combs  to  be  cut  out  of  a  single  plate,  so  that  all  the  ma- 
terial is  utilized.  The  plate  of  tortoise-shell  or  horn  which 
is  to  be  used  having  been  softened  by  heat  is  attached  to  a 
carriage  which  travels  under  a  pair  of  cutting  chisels,  which 
rise  and  descend  alternately  while  the  carriage  advances  the 
space  of  a  tooth.  The  chisels,  being  inclined  to  each  other 
at  a  small  angle,  make  a  wedge-shaped  cut,  so  that  the  pointed 
enil  of  one  tooth  is  cut  out  from  the  roots  of  the  adjacent 
ones  of  the  other  comb. 

Combs  of  vulcanite  are  made  by  molding  india-rubber  to 
the  required  shape  by  pressure,  and  vulcanizing  them  after- 
ward.    See  iNiiiA-RcnBER. 

romharo'niliu ;  an  ancient  city  of  Hindustan:  in  the 
Carnatic;  20  miles  E.  of  Tanjore  (see  map  of  S.  India,  ref. 
7-E).  It  is  regarded  .'is  a  holy  city  by  the  Hindus,  and  has 
numerous  pagodas  and  tanks,  the  water  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  wiishing  away  sin.     Pop.  (1891)  .54,000, 

Conilie, -Vnorew,  M,  D,  :  phvsiologist :  b,  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Oct,  27,  1797;  author  of  The  Principhs  of  Pliysi- 
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olof/y  Applifil  to  /he  Presermtion  of  Health  (18:54  ;  loth  ed. 
1800);  7Vi«  Physioloyij  of  Diyestiim  (18:{6;  lOtli  ed,  1860); 
and  a  TrentiKe  on  the  Phi/sio/u(/tcal  and  Moral  JIanayemeni 
of  Infancy  (lOtli  ed.  1870).  1).  Aug.  9.  1847.— His  brother 
George  (l>.  in  Edinburgh, Oct.  21,1788;  d.  in  Surrey. England, 
Aug,  14,  18.58)  was  a  noted  phrenologist,  and  the  author  of 
Tht  Constitution  of  Man  (1828). 

Coni'berniero.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount:  British 
general;  b,  Nov.  17,  177;^.  He  served  in  India,  and  in  1810 
obtained  command  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. At  the  battle  of  .Salamanca.  1812.  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  in  1825 
became  commander-in-chief  in  India;  and  in  185.5  a  field- 
marshal.     D.  Feb.  21,  1865. 

Combination  :  See  Co-oper.\tion,  and  Trades-unions. 

Combination.  Alternation  of  Position  :  See  Permu- 
tation. 

Combs,  Leslie:  general  and  lawyer;  b.  in  Kentucky  in 
1794.  He  served  with  great  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812;  afterward  practiced  law  in  his  native  State,  and 
became  a  prominent  Whig  |)olitician  and  general  of  militia, 
D.  Aug.  21.  1881. 

Conibnstion  [from  Lat.  rombxt'rere,  comhus'lux.  consume 
with  tire]  :  the  process  of  burning.  In  its  widest  sense  com- 
bustion means  any  chemical  act  accompanied  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  light  and  heat,  though  it  generally  .signifies  the  act 
of  combining  with  oxygen,  and  more  especially  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Fire  in  its  various  forms  has  been  the 
subject  of  wonder,  thought,  and  investigation,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  the  progress  of  clicmistry  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  c-ombustion.  In  the  article  Chem- 
istry (q.  v.)  .some  account  is  given  of  a  theory  of  combustion 
which  controlled  the  thoughts  of  chemists  for  120  years. 
This  is  the  iihlogiston  theory.  It  is  also  shown  how  Lavoi- 
sier, toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing that  oxvgen  is  the  cause  of  ordinary  combustion.  We 
now  know  that,  when  a  substance  burns  in  the  air,  the  act 
consists  in  a  combination  of  the  substance  with  oxygen,  a  new 
product  or  new  products  being  formed.  The  heat  and  light 
are  results  of  the  act  of  combination.  Why  heat  and  light 
are  caused  by  the  combination  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
know  that  wlienever  two  things  combine  chemically  heat  is 
evolved.  Whether  light  is  evolved  or  not  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  the  nature  of  the  products  formed.  If  the 
tenuuTatiire  is  high  and  the  product  solid,  the  light  is 
bright.  Very  few  sulistances  combine  with  oxygen  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  under  ordinary  conditions.  Some 
substances  take  fire  and  burn  more  easily  than  others.  Thus 
phosphorus  takes  fire  easily  and  burns  rapidly;  charcoal 
takes  fire  with  tlilliculty,  and  burns  slowly.  Some  sub- 
stances combine  slowly  with  oxygen,  without  evolution  of 
light.  It  has  l)een  found,  however,  that  whether  a  certain 
substance  combines  slowly  or  rapidly  with  oxygen,  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combinati<m  of  a  given 
weight  of  the  substance  with  oxygen  is  the  same.  In  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  body  processes  of  oxidation  are  con- 
stantly taking  jilace  with  evolutitm  of  heat,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  is  thus  maintained.  These  processes  of 
oxidation  are  accomplished  at  much  lower  temperatures 
than  most  of  those  which  take  place  in  the  open  air.  Then, 
again,  the  processes  of  decay  which  are  so  important  are  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  the  products 
I  formed  being  essentially  the  same  as  those  formed  in  active 
'  combustion. 

When  copper  or  arsenic  or  antimony  is  introduced  into  a 
jar  filled  with  chlorine  gas  (see  Chlorine),  action  takes  place, 
and  this  action  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  light  and 
heat.  In  principle  this  act  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
ordinary  combustion,  but  the  act  is  much  less  common.  So, 
too,  a  candle  or  gas  will  cimtinue  to  burn  in  chlorine,  but  of 
coui'se  the  products  of  combustion  are  quite  different  from 
those  formed  in  the  air.  When  hydrogen  burns  in  air, 
water,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  formed. 
When  hydrogen  burns  in  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  is  formed.     Ira  Re.msen., 

ConiotTiido:  See  Coahiiltecax  Indians. 

Conipdy  [from  (.ir.  Kunwila:  kH/ws.  merry-making,  rout -H 
tfSil.  song;  deriv.  of  cLflStiv.  singj:  a  species  of  (llama,  of 
which  the  characteristics  in  modern  usage  are  that  its  in- 
cidents and  language  resemble  those  of  ordinary  life ;  that 
the  termination  of  its  intrigue  is  happy;  and  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguisheil  by  greater  length  ami  greater  complexity  of  plot 
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from  tlic  lighter  tljeatrical  piece  entitled  a  farce.  The  orig- 
inal Attio  comedy  was  a  burlesque  tragedy  in  form,  in  sub- 
stance a  satire  on  individuals,  and  founded  on  political  or 
other  matters  of  public  interest.  The  Attic  comedies  are 
usually  assigned  to  three  schools — the  "  old,"  the  "  middle," 
and  the  "  new  "  comedy.  The  old  comedy  lasted  till  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  characterized  by  person- 
alities, great  freedom  and  irregularity,  and  was  a  powerful 
political  engine.  The  middle  comedy  was  more  finished, 
less  personal  and  direct  in  its  aims,  satirizing  systems  and 
opinions  rather  than  individual  men ;  it  ceased  with  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  The  new  comedy  was  very  much 
like  our  modern  comedy  in  scope  and  general  character. 
See  Drama. 

Comeiiius,  .Jon.v  Amos  (or  lL0me7isI:i)  :  educational  re- 
former; b.  at  Nivnitz,  in  Moravia,  Mar.  38,  1592.  His 
father  was  a  miller,  and  the  family  belonged  to  the  sect 
generally  known  as  the  Moravian  Brethren.  His  parents 
died  while  he  was  still  a  child.  He  attended  first  an  ele- 
mentary school  at  Strassnick,  not  entering  a  Latin  school 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later  he  studied  at  the 
College  of  Herborn,  in  Nassau,  where  he  first  saw  the  report 
on  Ratich's  proposed  innovations  issued  by  the  universities 
of  Jena  and  Giessen.  Shortly  after  lie  wrote  his  book  Oratn- 
matiae  facilioi-is  /'/Yfrp;;/^.' published  at  Prague  in  1616. 
After  traveling  and  studying  at  Amsterdam  and  Heidel- 
berg he  was  appointed  to  the  Brethren's  school  at  Prerau  on 
his  return  to  Moravia,  1614.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
and  in  1618  was  jjlaced  in  the  most  floufishing  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Brethren  at  Fulneck,  where  he  also  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  where  he  married  and 
enjoyed  some  years  of  happy  life.  In  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Prague  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  Comenius  lost  his  entire  property,  including 
his  library  and  mainiscripts,  in  1631.  A  year  after  his  wife 
died  and  then  his  only  chilil.  In  1034  all  Protestants  were 
proscribed,  and  in  1637  the  proscription  became  so  warm 
that  Comenius,  who  hud  lieen  in  retirement,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  and  retire  to  Lissa,  in  Poland,  where  he 
was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  Protestant  schools, 
and  became  superintendent  of  all  the  Jloravian  churches  of 
that  country.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  edu- 
cational matters,  especially  to  the  question  of  method,  and 
composed  his  Didactica  Magna,  or  Great  Didactic,  which, 
however,  was  not  inniiediately  pulilishod.  In  1631  he  pub- 
lished his  Janua  Liiignantin  lie^erata  (Gate  of  Tongues 
LTnlocked),  which  lirought  him  sudden  and  world-wide 
fame.  Having  fornu'd  a  scheme  of  universal  knowledge, 
to  impart  which  a  series  of  works  would  be  necessary  that 
were  beyond  his  resources,  he  needed  a  patron.  He  pres- 
ently received  a  call  to  improve  the  schools  of  Sweden, 
which  he  declined  on  accovnit  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country.  The  Knglish  Parliament,  however,  summoned 
Comenius  to  Kiigland,  wliither  he  went  in  1641.  His  com- 
ing had  been  prepaivd  for  liy  his  friend.  Master,  Samuel 
Hartlib,  wlio  had  even  published  a  sketch  Comenius  had 
sent  him  of  his  plans  (Conatuum  Pansoptiicorum  Diluci- 
datix)  witliout  his  knowledge.  At  first  his  prospects  in 
England  seemed  bright,  but  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  civil  war,  and  Comenius,  deeply  disappointed,  finally 
prepared  to  return  to  Lissa.  At  this  moment  he  received  a 
letter  from  Ijouis  I)e  Geer.  a  rich  Dutch  merchant,  who  of- 
fered Comenius  a  honu'  and  means  for  carrying  out  his 
plans.  The  olTer  was  accepted,  and  Comenius  joined  his 
patron,  who  was  then  living  in  Sweden.  He  was  most  fa- 
vorably received  both  by  De  Geer  and  Oxenstiern.  While 
approving  of  his  Pansophic  plans,  these  two  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  .John  Skyte,  both  urged  him  to  de- 
vote himself  first  to  the  reform  oi  the  schools  and  "  to  Ijring 
the  stuily  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  !i  greater  facility."  De- 
pendent ujion  his  friends  for  siipport,  he  felt  constraineil  to 
devote  himself  to  this  work  in  the  main  for  eiglit  yeans, 
having  settled  for  the  purpose  of  quiet  work  in  Elbing,  in 
West  Prussia.  In  1648  he  returned  to  Lissa,  where  he  be- 
came senior  bishoji  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  His  work  at 
Elbing  had  receiveil  the  a]iproval  of  a  commission  of  learned 
Swedes,  and  was  publlslicd  at  Lissa  as  a  Melliorliix  Lijif/u- 
arum  Nuvimima,  the  most  elahorate  of  all  his  treatises  on 
method  except  his  (Iri-ot  llidarlir.  W'liile  occiqiied  with 
his  <inties  as  head  of  the  Moravian  Clinrch  he  was  called  in 
1650  to  Transylvania  by  Prince  Sigisnuind  Kagotzki  to  ini- 
dertake  the  reform  of  the  schools  there.  Accordingly  he 
went  to  Saros  Patak,  where  a  model  school  was  formed,  and 


there  he  labored  from  1650  to  1654  and  published  his  most 
celebrated  work,  the  famous  Orhis  Pictii.s.  This  was  really 
an  abridgment  of  his  Janua,  with  the  important  addition 
of  numerous  illustrations.  It  was  puljlished  at  Nuremberg 
in  1657.  Having  organized  the  .school  he  returned  to  Lissa. 
The  active  Protestantism  of  the  Brethren  led  to  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  neighboring  Poles,  and  Comenius  again 
lost  all  his  worldly  possessions,  including  his  valued  work 
on  Pansopliia  and  a  Latin-Bohemian  dictionary  on  which 
he  had  been  at  work  for  forty  years.  Ultimately,  Lawrence 
De  Geer,  son  of  his  former  patron,  gave  him  an  asylum  in 
Amsterdam,  where  his  remaining  years  were  passed  in  ease 
and  dignity.  He  earned  a  sufficient  income  by  giving  in- 
struction, and  was  enabled  by  De  Geer's  lil)erality  to  pub- 
lish a  fine  folio  edition  of  all  his  writings  on  education, 
completed  in  1657.  Unfortunately  in  his  old  age  he  became 
the  dupe  of  political  and  religious  impostors.  He  died  Nov. 
15,  1671,  and  was  buried  at  Naarden.  The  literature  con- 
cerning Comenius  is  large. 

Comenius  may  perhaps  rightly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  method.  He  strove  for  a  natural  instead  of  an  artificial 
education,  for  the  subordination  of  Latin  to  the  mother 
tongue,  for  the  introduction  of  geography  and  history  into 
the  schools  and  thus  enlarging  the  scojie  of  school  instruc- 
tion, and  for  the  universality  of  education  as  o|iposed  to  the 
idea  tliat  only  certain  special  classes  and  individuals  were 
worthy  of  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  to-day  it  would  be 
esisy  to  criticise  him,  but  in  the  light  of  four  centuries  of 
experience  his  works  remain  among  the  most  important  ac- 
complished by  any  individual  in  the  develo])ment  of  educa- 
tion. He  himself  said  that  his  objects  in  school  reform  were 
•■  to  give  a  compendium  for  learning  the  Latin  tongue  that 
would  make  the  acquisition  of  it  pleasant  :  to  introduce  a 
higlier  and  better  philosophy  in  school-work  so  as  to  fit 
youth  for  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  things  ;  and  to 
create  a  higher  tone  of  morals  and  manners  "  (Von  Raumer). 
His  personality  is  among  the  noblest  and  his  life  among  the 
most  inspiring  in  the  whole  long  list  of  educational  heroes 
and  martyrs.  The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
was  widely  celebrated  both  in  Europe  and  America.  On 
Oct.  1, 189i,  the  Comenius  Society  was  founded  for  the  study 
and  publication  of  his  works.  See  Life  of  Comenius,  by  S.  S. 
Laurie  (London,  1881  :  2d  ed.  1884 ;  Am.  ed.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1893) ;  essay  on  Comenius  in  Quick's  Educational  Reform- 
ers; The  Educational  Reciew.  Mar..  1893:  Joseph  Payne, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  (1892).  See  Czech 
Literature.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Comes  [Lat..  orig.,  a  companion] :  among  the  later  Ronian 
emperor.s,  the  title  of  an  officer  with  territorial  jurisdiction. 
It  was  nearly  equivalent  to  count  or  earl.     See  Count. 

Comet-fllider:  a  telescope  of  low  magnifying  power  and 
large  field  of  view,  used  in  searching  for  comets.  In  the  most 
approved  form  the  telescope  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  with 
the  eye  end  horizontal,  so  that  the  observer  can  sweep 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  without  moving  from  his 
seat. 

Comets  [from  (Jr.  Ko/niJTjj!.  having  long  hair,  deriv.  of 
K6tJLT\.  hiiir] :  heavenly  bodies,  of  a  kind  wholly  distinct  from 
all  others  yet  known,  and  in  some  points  enveloped  in  a 
mystery  which  .science  has  not  been  &h\e  to  penetrate. 

'Tlie  'brighter  comets,  those  visilile  to  the  naked  eye,  dif- 
fer little  ill  their  constitution.  They  consist  of  three  parts: 
a  nucleus,  a  coma,  and  a  train  or  tail.  The  nucleus  is  a 
star-like  point  of  light,  which  in  the  telescope  looks  like  a 
small,  ill-defined  planet.  The  coma  is  a  cloudy  or  nebulous 
light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  growing  l)righter  toward 
its  interior,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  bound- 
ary between  the  nucleus  and  the  coma.  The  tail  is  a  train 
of'  light,  geni'rallv  fan-shajied.  more  or  less  curved,  and  al- 
ways extending  awav  from  the  sun.  It  shades  away  so 
gra'duallv  toward  its"eiid  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
riefinite  length  to  it.  In  great  comets  it  is  the  most  impres- 
sive feature,  extending  over  a  long  arc  of  the  heavens. 

Orbits  and  Orirjin  of  Comets.— U  would  apiiear  that 
comets  are  not,  like  tlie  planets,  permiinent  members  of 
our  .system,  moving  in  their  orliits  through  indiliTiite  ages 
without  change.  They  appear  to  be  fragments  of  nebulou.s 
matter,  possibly  scattered  portions  of  the  I'aw  material 
from  which  svstems  were  tornied,  which  have  wandered 
through  the  stellar  spaces  for  unknown  ages,  jierhaps  since 
the  hirmation  of  the  solar  system.  One  by  one  they  are  at- 
tracted toward  the  sun.  Revolving  around  the  latter  in 
parabolic  orbits,  their  momentum   carries  them  off  again 
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into  the  great  void  from  which  they  came,  there  perhaps 
to  remain  for  many  ages,  until  tlioy  are  once  more  at- 
tractcil  siiiiwani.  This  would  l)e  I  lie  case  with  all  comets 
if  I  hi'  sun  alone  were  Ihc  attracting  l)ody.  It  is  the  case 
when  the  comet,  in  its  i)ath  around  the  sun,  does  not  ap- 
proiK-h  a  plani't.  But  when  such  a[)pn)ach  occurs  a  new 
action  takes  |)lace.  The  planet  may  so  act  as  to  increase 
the  velocity  with  which  the  coinet  is  moving.  In  this  case 
till'  latter  will  he  sent  off  in  a  hyperbolic  orbit,  and  will 
certainly  wander  off  into  space  never  to  return.  But  the 
planet  may  also  so  act  as  to  diminish  the  comet's  velocity. 
Then  the  orbit  will  be  changed  to  an  elli])se,  and  the  comet 
will  become,  apparently,  a  permanent  member  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

It  now  appears,  when  they  are  thlis  made  members  of 
our  system,  that  comets,  like  animated  beings,  arc  mortal, 
and  that  in  astronomical  measurement  their  lives  maybe 
considered  short.  As  they  repeat  their  revolutions  around 
tlie  sun,  their  tails,  striking  and  brilliant  at  first,  grad- 
ually fade  away,  and  then  the  nucleus  seems  to  evaporate 
into  the  couui,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  or 
perhaps  a  few  thousand  years,  nothing  is  left  but  the  coma. 
The  couui  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  mere  |)atch  of  nidiu- 
lous  light.  This  patch  grows  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at 
length  the  most  powerful  telescopes  fail  to  show  a  trace  of 
its  existence.  The  comet  is  completely  dissipated.  There 
has  been  at  least  one  instance  during  the  present  genera- 
tion of  the  dissipation  of  a  comet  in  this  way,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  others  which  will  probably  never  again  be  seen, 
although  they  have  long  moved  in  well-ilefined  orbits. 

As  to  their  orbits,  comets  are  divided  into  periodic  and 
non-periodic.  The  former  are  those  which  are  known  to  re- 
turn at  certain  defiiute  intervals,  generally  a  few  years. 
The  latter  can  never,  so  far  as  we  can  know  from  e.xjieri- 
ence,  be  seen  more  than  once.  They  move  in  apparently 
parabolic  orbits,  and  will  certainly  not  return  until  cen- 
turies at  least  hav(>  elapsed.  Prom  what  has  been  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  orbits  were  originally  parabolic,  and 
that  pi'riodie  comets  become  such  only  through  having  been 
captured  liy  a  planel.  and  thus  nuide  a  member  of  the 
solar  system.  The  theory  of  the  capture  of  comets  by 
planets  has  lieen  develoi)ed  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  Tisserand.  of  France,  so  completely  that  the  laws 
acconling  to  which  it  occurs  are  now  fully  understood. 

Xiimher  of  Comets. — To  the  number  of  comets  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  any  limit.  As  a  general  rule,  between 
twenty  and  forty  appear  in  each  century,  which  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  They  nuiy  therefore,  on  the  avei-age.be 
exjieeted  to  appear  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years.  But 
half  a  dozen  or  more  are  found  with  the  telescope  nearly 
every  year,  the  majority  of  which  are  new  ones.  Of  those 
which  actually  visit  the  sun,  only  a  very  small  fraction  are 
ever  seen  witli  the  telescope,  so  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  view  of  Kepler  that  the  celestial 
spaces  are  as  full  of  conu'ts  as  the  sea  of  fish.  As  the  great 
majority  of  those  which  visit  our  system  do  so  only  at  in- 
tervals of  many  thousands,  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  years,  we  can  not  set  any  limit  to  the  actual  total  num- 
ber of  such  bodies. 

('i)nnlilutinn  rif  Cnmet.i. — When  a  bright  comet  is  care- 
fully e.\andned  with  a  powcu-ful  telescope,  a  bow  will  some- 
times be  seen,  partially  bent  around  the  imeleus  on  the 
side  toward  the  sun.  If  watched  from  night  to  lught.  this 
flow  will  be  found  to  expand  from  the  nucleus,  become  dif- 
fused, anil  finally  lose  itself  in  the  nebulosity  of  the  coma, 
liefore  it  does  so,  however,  one  or  more  new  ones  will  be 
founil  rising  to  lake  its  i)lace.  These  bows  seem  to  Ijc 
formed  of  hemispherical  envelopes  of  vapor,  which  rise  from 
the  nucleus  itself,  dis.solve  themselves  in  the  coma,  and  are 
gradually  rejielled  from  the  sun  .so  as  to  form  the  material 
of  the  tail.  If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  gradual  dis- 
apiiearaiu'c  of  the  nucleus  by  eva|ioration ;  the  nebulous 
coma  is  simply  the  matter  which  has  evaporati'd  from  the 
nucleus.  That  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  not  a  soli<l  append- 
age carried  with  it  must  be  evident.  The  centrifugal  force 
which  a  coliereiit  botly  would  suffer  if  swung  around  the 
sun  like  the  tails  of  numy  comets  would  be  such  that  no 
known  sul)stance  could  be  strong  encuigh  to  sustain  it. 
There  can  be  no  doulit  that  the  tail  is  simply  of  the  ini- 
ture  of  a  stri'am  of  a  vapor,  continually  thrown  olf  fron\ 
the  comet.  Its  direction  shows  that  it  is  always  repidletl  by 
the  sun.  That  it  is  .so  repelled  by  the  .sun,  while  the  nucleus 
is  attracted,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  science  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  solve.     The  constant  evaporation  of 


eometary  matter  to  form  the  tail  explains  the  shortness  of 
life  of  tlu'se  bodies. 

Spectroscopic  observations  upon  the  light  of  comets  have 
only  served  to  deepen  the  mystery  which  surrounds  them. 
The  spectrum  of  a  bright  comet  is  found  to  consist  prin- 
cipally of  three  bands,  and  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance 
to  that  of  certain  hydrocarbons  that  no  doubt  of  their  iden- 
tity seems  possible.  But  when  a  spectrum  is  obtained  from 
a  hydrocarbon  the  latter  must  be  so  hot  as  to  be  self- 
luminous.  Now,  it  woidd  seem  certain  that  a  comet  is 
neither  hot  nor  self-luminous.  All  the  laws  of  heat  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  must  rather  be  intensely  cold,  ex- 
cept when  it  comes  inside  the  orbit  of  the  earth;  and  were 
it  self-luminous,  we  should  see  it  when  very  distant  from 
the  sun.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  observations  seem  to  show 
that  its  brilliancy  varies  with  its  distance  from  tlie  sun, 
according  to  the  same  law  as  that  of  an  opaque  body.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spcH'trnm  of  sunlight  renected  from  a 
body  having  an  atmosphere  of  hydrocarbons  ought  to  be 
the  negative  of  that  shown  by  the  comet ;  it  should  lie  dark 
just  where  the  comet  spectrum  is  bright.  All  we  can  say, 
therefore,  is  that  the  light  of  the  comet  must  be  subject  to 
some  action  which  we  have  no  means  of  proilucing  in  our 
laboratories. 

.\uiong  the  most  remarkable  of  known  comets  is  one  with 
which  the  names  of  Lexell  and  Chandler  may  be  associated. 
In  1770  Messier  discovered  a  comet,  known  as  Lexell's, 
which  remained  visible  a  long  time,  and  observations  showed 
the  orbit  to  be  an  ellipse  whose  nuijor  axis  was  only  three 
times  the  diameter  ot  the  earth's  orbit,  and  indicated  a 
period  ot  five  and  a  half  yeai-s.  It  was  impossible  to  iden- 
tify this  comet  with  any  before  observed,  and  yet  it  was  very 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  bright  comet  with  so  short  a  pe- 
riod should  have  previously  .'.scaped  observation.  What  was 
still  more  reiiuirkable.  it  was  never  seen  again,  though  care- 
fully looked  for  in  the  places  where  according  to  previous 
ob.servations  its  orbit  should  have  been.  It  gave  occasion 
to  numy  sarcasms  by  the  wits  of  the  day  at  the  expense  of 
astrouonuTs.  At  jiresent  tlie  explanation  is  easy.  The 
conu'1  was  never  seen  belore  177(1,  because  of  its  nearest 
point  to  the  sun  havii\g  been  as  distant  as  the  orbit  of  Ju- 
piter. In  1707  it  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  Jupiter, 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane, 
that  the  attraction  of  this  great  planet  entirely  changed  its 
orbit.  Its  passage  to  the  perihelion  in  1770  took  place  by 
day.  and  in  177!),  before  another  return,  it  again  encoun- 
tered the  vast  body  ot  Ju]iiter.  the  attraction  of  the  planet 
dellecling  it  into  more  distant  regions,  and  so  changing 
the  form  of  the  orbit  that  it  was  not  again  seen  for  more 
than  a  century. 

In  1^8!)  a  comet  was  discovered  by  Brooks,  of  New  York 
State,  which  proveil  to  have  a  ])eriod  of  only  about  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  yet  to  be  moving  in  an  orbit  not  before 
recognized.  A  very  little  compulation  solved  the  mystery, 
by  showing  that  in  the  year  ISSG  it  had  passed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ])lanet  Jupiter,  whicli  must  iiave  captured 
it.  Mr.  S.  ('.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  was  able  to  compute 
the  disturbing  action  of  Jupiter  uimui  it,  and  show  that  in 
all  probability  it  was  identical  with  Lexell's  comet,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  been  moving  in  an  orbit  completely 
outside  that  of  Jupiter.  It  had  been  brought  into  the  sys- 
tem by  the  attraction  of  this  jilanct,  and  thrown  into  a  new 
orbit  by  the  same  cause. 

The  comet  of  lS4;i  was  remarkable  for  its  near  approach 
to  the  sun.  A  very  slight  change  in  its  direction  would 
have  thrown  it  into  the  body  of  the  sun  itself.  When  it 
passed  perihelion  it  was  visible  to  tJic  naked  eye  in  full  day, 
causing  alarm  the  world  over,  and  be<-oming  connected  in 
nu'n's  minds  with  the  prediction  of  Miller  that  the  world 
would  eml  in  that  year.  What  is  most  remarkable  about 
its  orbit  is  that  in  IHSO  anotlier  conu't  was  found  to  be  mov- 
ing in  an  orbit  so  near  to  it  that  it  was  at  first  questioned 
whether  the  two  bodies  nught  not  be  identical.  This,  how- 
ever, is  impossible;  indeeil.  the  theory  was  set  at  rest  by  the 
speedy  appearance  of  a  third  body,  in  1882,  following  in  the 
same  orbit.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  these  three  comets 
were  origimdly  in  each  other's  neighborhood  in  the  .stellar 
spaces.  I'erhaps  they  were  pieces  of  one  fragment  of  nebu- 
lous matter,  and  were  gradually  attracted  toward  the  sun, 
one  by  one. 

Jlallei/s  Ciimi-I. — The  history  of  this  earliest  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  periodic  comets  ha.s  been  so  often  writ- 
ten that  little  iu>ed  be  said  of  it  here.  Its  period  ranges 
from  seventy-live  to  seventy-seven  years.     Its  last  return 
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was  in  1835;  it  may  therefore  be  again  expected  about  the 
year  1911.  It  is  the  only  periodic  comet  conspicuous  to  the 
naked  eye.  That  its  tail  at  the  last  appearance  did  not 
correspond  in  brilliancy  and  extent  with  that  recorded  in 
earlier  centuries  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  g-r.adual  dis- 
sipation of  the  eometary  matter,  already  described.  It  was 
the  object  of  very  remarkable  observations  by  Bessel  and 
others.  The  orbit  was  so  carefully  calculated  that  the  last 
return  to  perihelion  was  predicted  witliin  three  days.  In 
all  probability  the  next  return  will  be  predicted  with  yet 
greater  precision. 

BifUi's  Comet. — This  comet  is  remarkable  because  it  is 
one  of  which  the  annihilation  has  undoubtedly  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  first  observed  in  1TT2,  and  the  fact  of  its 
discovery  at  that  time  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been 
what  we  should  now  call  a  faint  comet.  It  was  again  ob- 
served in  180.5,  but  not  recognized.  It  was  rediscovered  for 
the  third  time  in  1826  by  the  Austrian  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  now  was  found  to  be  periodic  and  identical  with  those 
seen  in  1772  and  180-1.  The  period  was  found  to  be  six 
years  and  eight  months.  In  18-1.5  the  first  symptom  of 
dissolution  was  seen  in  the  separation  of  the  coma  into  two 
distinct  parts,  so  that  there  were  two  comets,  a  large  and  a 
small  one.  The  latter  grew  at  the  expense  of  its  companion 
until  they  were  nearly  equal.  The  next  return  took  place 
in  1852.  The  two  companions  were  then  found  to  be  more 
than  a  million  miles  apart,  and  of  nearly  equal  lirightness. 
Neither  of  them  has  since  been  seen;  but  in  1872,  when 
the  earth  passeil  the  point  in  its  orbit  near  where  the  comet 
ought  to  have  been  pa.ssing,  a  meteoric  shower  was  observed, 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  invisible  fragments  of  the 
vanished  comet  through  our  atmosphere.  This  meteoric 
shower  is  now  well  recognized,  and  the  meteors  which  caused 
it  are  known  as  the  Andromeds,  because  they  radiate  from 
the  constellation  Andromeda. 

A  more  complete  account  of  the  relation  between  meteors 
and  comets  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  former  sul> 
ject. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  comets  which  have  been 
found  to  revolve  around  the  sun  in  periods  of  less  than  one 
hundred  years.  They  are  named  after  their  discoverers. 
The  second  column  gives  the  time  of  one  revolution  around 
the  sun  ;  the  third,  the  year  and  month  of  the  last-observed 
perilielion  passage.  Several  of  them  were  looked  for  in  vain 
at  their  last  return,  and  have  quite  likely  ceased  to  exist, 
but,  as  a  new  one  is  discovered  every  two  or  three  years, 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming  extinct. 


IJST  OF  PERIODIC   COMETS. 

NAME. 

PeiM  (is  Ton). 

Lait  observed  perl- 
heliOD  passage. 

Encke's 

•   3-3 
52 

5  4 
5-6 
5-6 
5-5 
60 
6-3 
6-4 
67 
6-7 
6-7 
70 
7-4 
1.3-8 

71  0 

72  0 
750 

Tempel's  n 

1878,  Sept. 
18»i,  Aug. 
l.'^TS  "Mar 

Brorsen's 

Swift's 

Terapel's  I. 

1879,  Apr. 

Spitaler's 

18%  Oct 

D'Arrest's 

1890  Oct 

Wolfs 

Finlay 's 

1886  Xov 

S 

1889.  Sept. 
188Q   Vif^c 

Faye's 

TutUe's 

1885.  July 

Olbers's 

1887   Oct 

Halley's 

Si.Mox  Xewcomb. 
Comfort,  Gkorc.e  Fisk,  L.  II.  D. :  educator :  b.  Sept.  20, 
18*!,  at  Berkshire.  X.  Y. :  gra<lualcd  at  Wesleyan  University 
18.57;  taught  in  Amenia  Seminary  1857-58;  Fort  Plain  Sem- 
inary 18.58-.59;  Xornniu's  Female  College  I860:  traveled 
and  studied  in  Kuro|ie  ami  the  East  1860-66;  Professor  of 
Mo<lern  Languages  and  ^^-Isl  hot  ics.  Alleghany  College,  1866- 
68;  chief  originator  and  organizer  of  tlu-  .Aimerican  Philo- 
logical As.sociation  1869,  and  secn-tary  of  the  same  1869- 
73;  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Xew  York,  186!»-?2;  lecturer  on  Christian 
Archa-ology,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1868-7;!  ;  art  editor 
Xorlliern  Chri.tliiin  Adrnrate  1874-92 ;  Professor  of  Jlodern 
Languages  anil  ^l-Isthetics  18?i-87.  and  dean  of  the  College 
of  Fine  .\rts,  Syracuse  University,  187:i-92;  president  of  the 
Southern  College  of  Fine  Arts,  La  Porte.  Ti>x..  1S92;  author 
of  yE^lhetics  in  Colleyiale  Education  (1867);  Art  JIu.<seii)nx 


in  America  (1869);  Modern  Languages  in  Education  (1870); 
a  series  of  text-books  for  the  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  (1870);  Woman'K  Education  and  Wo)nan's 
Health  (1874) ;  The  Land  Trouliles  in  Ireland  (1878). 

Comfrey,  kiim'fre~e :  the  name  given  to  several  plants, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  the  genus  Symphijtnin  and 
family  Boraginaceiv.  They  have  a  fine-toothed  calix  and 
the  throat  closed  by  five  converging  awl-shapetf  scales. 
Symphytum  officinale  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  Its 
roots  are  used  in  decoctions  in  diarrhcea,  etc.  The  prickly 
comfrey,  S.  orperrimum,  is  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant. 

Coiiiines.  ko  meen',  or  Coiumines:  a  town  on  the  S.  W. 
frontier  of  Belgium;  divided  by  the  river  Lys  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  in  France.  It  is  9  miles 
X'.  of  Lille  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  ref.  10-B). 
Here  aie  important  manufactures  of  ribbons,  threads,  etc. 
Pop.  of  the  French  town  (1891)  5.433 ;  of  the  Belgian  (1890) 
4,803. 

Coniines.  Philippe,  de  :  Lord  of  Argent  on  ;  historian  and 
statesman  ;  b.  near  Menin.  Flanders,  in  144.5.  The  son  of  an 
ancient  race,  his  education  was  conducted  with  the  great- 
est care,  notwithstanding  he  had  early  lost  his  parents.  lie 
entered  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  employed  him 
in  important  diplomatic  business.  About  14?2  he  proved 
untrue  to  the  duke,  forming  a  secret  compact  with  Louis 
XI.  while  he  was  held  a  prisoner  by  Charles,  who  took  him 
captive  at  Peronne,  and  became  a  niinisler  of  the  French 
king,  his  enemy.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XL,  Comines 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  aiding  that  prince 
in  his  ambitious  plans  against  the  French  Government. 
This  cost  Comines  his  ministerial  office ;  whereujwn  he  aided 
the  Bourbon  prince  the  more  zealously.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  quasi-disgrace,  Louis  XII.  making  no  use  of  his 
j.Kilitical  talents.  This  period  of  his  life  he  employed  in 
writing  his  Memoires.  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly  kno^vn. 
They  cover  the  years  from  1464  to  1498.  and  show  the  writer 
to  have  been  a  profound  statesman,  an  acute  and  impartial 
observer,  a  man  devoid  of  moral  enthusiasms.  His  fresh 
and  naive  style  reflects  impartially  the  splendore  and  the 
weaknesses  of  his  time;  but  the  new  application  of  political 
reflection  to  historical  events  entitles  him  to  l)e  deemed  the 
first  modenj  historian  of  France.  The  Memoires  fii-st  ap- 
peared in  1523  ;  later  editions  are  those  by  Dupont  (1840-47) ; 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (1867-74) ;  Chantelauze  (1881).  See 
also  F.  van  Hoist,  P.  de  Comines,  and  H.  Chantelauze.  P.  de 
Comynes.  etiide  biographique  d'apres  }ioureatw  documents, 
in  his  Portraits  historiques  (Paris,  1886).     D.  Oct.  18.  1511. 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Coiniso.  ko-mee'so  :  a  town  of  Sicily;  province  of  Xoto  ; 
about  41  miles  AY.  S.  AY.  of  Syracuse  (see  map  of  Italy, 
ref.  10-F).     It  has  manufactures  of  paper.     Pop.  20,000. 

Couiitau ;  city  in  the  east  part  of  the  state  of  Chiapas, 
Mexico  (see  map  of  Mexico,  ref.  9-J).  It  is  noted  for  its 
fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  traders  and  by  the 
country  population.     Pop.  (1889)  about  7,000. 

Coniitia.  ko-niish'i'e-a  [Lat.  plur.  of  cntnifium.  a.ssembly, 

place  of  assembly;  (•»»(.  together-t- i'rf.  go] :  in  ancient  his- 
tory, were  certain  political  assemblies  of  the  Roman  jieople. 
The  comitia  were  of  three  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thets curiafa,  cenfiiriala,  and  trihiita.  The  comitia  curiata 
were  the  assemblies  of  the  ]iatrician  houses  or  populun.  and 
in  these,  before  the  plebeians  attained  political  importance, 
was  vested  the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  The  name  curi- 
ata was  given  because  the  |>cople  voted  in  curia',  each  curia 
ginng  a  single  rote,  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  nui- 
jority  of  the  membei-s  composing  it,  which  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  triljcs  and  centuries  ;dso  gave  their  suffrages 
in  their  respective  comitia.  After  the  institution  of  the 
comitia  centuriata.  the  functions  of  the  curiata  were  nearly 
confined  to  the  election  of  certain  priests  anii  pa.ssing  a  law 
to  confirm  the  dignities  imposed  by  the  people.  The  comi- 
tia centuriata  were  the  assemblies  of  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, including  patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians,  in  which 
they  voted  by  centuries.  Bv  the  cimstitution  of  the  centu- 
ries these  coniitia  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians, 
and  so  served  originally  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  powers  of 
the  comitia  curiata,  for  which  purpose  they  were  first  insti- 
tuted, it  is  said,  by  King  Servius  Tulliiis.  Tlie.se  comi- 
tia ((uickly  attained  the  chief  inqxu-tam'e,  and  jiublic  mat- 
ters iif  the  greatest  moment  were  transacfeil  in  them,  as  the 
election  of  consuls,  pnctoi-s,  etc.  The  comitia  tributa  wore 
the  ass«niblies  of  the  plclieian  Irilws.     According  to  tradi- 
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tion  they  were  first  instituted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  in  them  were  transacted  niattei-s  pertaininj;  to  the 
plebeians  alDUo.  as  the  election  of  their  tribunes,  etc. 

Comity  of  Nations:  See  International  Law,  Private. 

Coniiuantler:  a  naval  officer  of  the  grade  next  lielcnv 
that  of  captain,  and  ranking  with  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army.  In  the  English  na\'j-  a  commander  may  be  the  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  large  ship,'  or  he  may,  as  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
command  a  smaller  vessel.  There  are  eighty-five  command- 
ers allowed  on  the  active  list  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Coiiimandcr-in-chief:  the  officer  in  whom  is  vested  the 
supreme  cuinmanci  "f  all  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  any  na- 
tion. In  Ureal  Britain  he  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and 
holds  office  for  life.  His  duties  have  never  been  clearlv  de- 
fined as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  cabinet  minister 
who  presides  over  the  War  Offite.  He  is  responsil>le  for  the 
discipline  ami  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  office  of  the 
commauder-in-cliief,  technically  called  "  Horse  Guards," 
comprises  the  departments  of  the  military  secretary,  the 
adjutjint-general,  and  (luartermaster-general.  He  is  now 
strict Iv  suliorilinate  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  re- 
sponsi'ble  to  Parliament.  The  office  is  usiudly  vacant,  aiid 
its  duties  performed  bv  a  "field-marshal  commanding  in 
chief."  In  the  U.  S.  the  President  is  tx-ufficiu  the  cum- 
niauder-in-chief. 

Conniiander  Islands  (Russ.  Komandnrski):  two  Russian 
islands  lying  in  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  Aleutian 
islands  ; 'near  the  Kamtchatkan  coast ;  in  about  lal.  •%  N., 
Ion.  167  E.  The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Bering 
(known  in  those  regions  as  the  commander),  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  the  westernmost,  which  is  also  called  by  his  name. 
Bering  island  is  50  miles  long,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  17 
miles.  .Mcdnv  or  ('o|iper  island  is  alniut  :iO  miles  long,  but 
not  more  ihaii  5  broad.  Copper  has  been  found  hei-e,  but  in 
small  cpiantitics.  The  islands  are  mountainous  and  without 
trees.  The  climate  is  mild  for  the  latitude.  Earth(|uakes 
are  frequent.     Pop.  about  300.  M.  W.  H. 

Conimandnients :  Sie  Decalooik. 

Coinmandiuents  of  the  Church:  rules  imposed  upon 
the  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  held  by  Ro- 
man Ca'tholics  as  taught  by  the  Scriptures  that  the  Church, 
being  a  perfect  society,  has  power  to  make  rules  for  her 
members,  so  that  things  lawfid  in  themselves  become  un- 
lawful by  the  Church's  prohibition.  The  Uoman  catechism 
makes  no  special  enumeration  of  these  commandments;  but 
such  an  enumeration  is  generally  found  in  popular  ele- 
mentary catechisms,  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  five  or 
six.  They  are  freciuently  called  the  six  commandments,  and 
are  variously  given.  Those  most  commonly  taught  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Catholic  Church  commands  her  children  on  Sun- 
days an<l  holy  days  of  ol)ligation  to  be  present,  at  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  niass.to  rest  from  servile  works  on  those  days, 
and  to  keep  them  holy. 

2.  She  commands  them  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  all  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  fast  days  to  eat  but  one 
meal. 

3.  She  commands  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  pas- 
tor at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  She  commands  them  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter  or  during  the  pas- 
chal time. 

.").  To  contribute  to  the  snp|)ort  of  their  pastor. 

6.  Not  to  marry  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred,  nor 
l)rivately  without  witnesses,  nor  to  solemnize  nnirriage  at 
certain  i>rohibited  times.  Revised  by  John  J.  Keane. 

Coniliiciiioration  Day:  the  day  on  which  solemnities  are 
annually  lirl.l  in  the  rniversity  of  Oxford,  England,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  univer- 
sity, when  speeches  are  made,  prize  compositions  in  prose 
or  poetry  recited,  and  honorary  degrees  conferred  on  dis- 
tinguished pel-sons.  The  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
degree  day  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  Win<lsor, 
N.  S.,  the' oldest  British  colonial  college.  In  "'varsity" 
slang  the  word  is  shortened  to  "commem."  W.  S.  P. 

Comnieii'da  [Late  Lat,  charge,  trust,  deposit] :  originally 
the  conlerring  of  a  vacant  benefice  for  temporary  adminis- 
tration on  a  clergyman  already  provided  with  one:  after- 
ward it  came  to  be  the  l)estowal  of  such  a  benefice  for  along 
period  or  for  a  lifetime.  As,  however,  after  the  eleventh 
century  abuses  crept  in.  and  influential  ecclesia-slics  e.spe- 
eially  availed  themselves  of  the  commenda  to  increase  their 


incomes,  it  was  found  necessai-y  to  oppose  it.  This  was 
done  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  A.,  and  also  at  the 
Council's  of  Constance  and  Trent.  Formerly  in  the  Church 
of  England,  when  a  clergyman  was  promoted  to  a  bishopric, 
all  his  other  preferments  became  void,  but  the  interest  in 
the  living  was  retained  by  its  being  commended  to  the  care 
of  a  bishoj)  (called  the  commendatory)  by  the  crown  till 
there  should  be  provided  for  it  a  proper  pastor.  Such  a  liv- 
ui"  was  called  an  ecr.hnia  cummmdata,  and  it  was  said  to 
be^held  in  commtiulam.  The  holding  of  benefices  and  liv- 
ings in  commendam  in  England  has  been  abolished  by  law 
since  1836.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  knights  the 
name  commenda  (commandery)  was  given  to  the  domain 
over  which  the  members  (commendatores)  exercised  juris- 
tliction. 

Coinmensalism  [from  Lat.  com,  together  +  wcn.w,  table]: 
that  association  of  animals  which  is  not  a  true  jiarasitism, 
but  where  each  gains  an  advantage  from  the  others  presence, 
or  at  least  does  not  sutler  by  it.  Instances  are  comparative- 
ly numerous,  and  vary  froiii  a  mere  association  of  freely 
moving  forms  to  instances  where  they  Vjecome  closely  united. 
Of  the  first  type  may  be  mentioned  those  fishes  which  live 
among  the  tentacle's  of  certain  jellyfishes.  and  profit  not 
only  by  the  defense  afforded  by  the  nettle  cells  of  the  latter, 
but  get  certain  choice  morsels  of  food  from  the  particles 
dropped  by  the  host.  Somewhat  similar  are  the  associa- 
tions between  ants  and  plant-lice.  Of  the  second  t>iie  may 
be  mentioned  those  combinations  which  occur  between  cer- 
tain crabs  and  sea-anemones.  Here  the  crab  fastens  a  sea- 
anemone  to  his  back  and  carries  it  about  with  him.  He 
profits  by  the  protection  of  the  nettle  cells.  The  anemone 
gets  his  "food  frcun  the  particles  which  drop  from  the  crab's 
meals.     For  another  type,  see  Symbiosis.    .1.  S.  Ki.vgslev. 

CoiniliPllSiirable  [from  Lat.  com,  together-|->He;is?(ra'ii"- 
//.s,  that  can  bi;  measured  ;  deriv.  of  men.tu'ra,  measure] :  Two 
quau'.ities  are  said  to  be  commensurable  when  some  com- 
mon unit  can  be  found  which  will  measure  them  both,  or 
when  their  magnitudes  have  the  ratio  of  some  two  whole 
numbers.  When  no  such  unit  or  common  measure  exists 
they  are  called  incommensurable.  See  Incommexslrable. 
•^  S.  N. 

Commentry,  kom'raajiiVtree' :  a  town  of  France ;  depart- 
ment of  AUier:  on  the  CKil ;  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Montlu<;on;  in 
the  center  of  important  coal-fields  (see  map  of  Prance,  ref. 
6-F).  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  coal  mines  and  iron- 
works, and  hius  increa.siMl  rapidly  in  recent  times.  Its  man- 
ufactures of  looking-'gla-sses  are  very  celebrated  and  remu- 
nerative.    Pop.  (1896)  12,632. 

Commerce :  the  exchange  of  goods  in  considerable  quan- 
tities between  producers  remote  from  one  another. 

Exchange  arises  out  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  is  the 
only  means  by  which  division  of  labor  can  be  secured.  If  A 
has"  superior  "skill  in  farming,  B  in  weaving,  and  C  in  shoe- 
making,  the  necessity  for  a  .system  of  exchange  arises  in 
order  that  the  community  as  a  whole  may  secure  the  most 
aggregate  comfort  with  tlie  least  labor.  As  long  as  this  ex- 
change takes  the  form  of  barter  between  individuals  who 
produce  goods  for  one  another  to  order,  we  can  not  speak  of 
commerce:  but  when  money  is  substituted  for  barter,  and 
when  the  producei-s  either  carry  their  wares  to  market  them- 
selves or  sell  them  to  a  storekeeper  as  an  intermediary,  we 
have  the  liei^inning  of  a  commercial  system. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  commerce  was  carried  on  by  markets. 
(See  Market  and  Fair.)  Down  to  about  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury each  village,  as  a  rule,  formed  an  independent  com- 
munity, having  its  own  blacksmith,  its  own  miller,  and  its 
own  craftsman,  as  far  a-s  handicraft  was  develope<l,  while 
the  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  carried  on  by 
each  household  for  itself.  But  as  towns  grew  up  tlu^y  ac- 
quired market  privileges  from  the  king.  Certain  days  were 
set  on  which  the  country  pcojile  would  carry  their  goods  to 
town  and  make  their  purchases.  These  market-towns  be- 
came more  and  more  the  residence  of  craftsmen,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  various  forms  of  manufacture  first  de- 
veloped. Stores  or  shops,  in  the  modern  sense,  did  not  as 
yet  exist.  The  farmer  sold  his  pnxluce  at  the  market  and 
bought  his  goods  of  the  craftsman.  But  the  first  step  to- 
ward commi'ice  had  been  taken,  for  he  had  ceased  to  depend 
upon  himself  for  all  his  supplies.  Survivals  of  this  system 
of  markets  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  town  of  continen- 
tal Europe  and  even  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  America 
such  markets  are  chiefly  used  for  the  sale  of  certain  specific 
classes  of  perishable  goods.     Those  goods  which  can  be  kept 
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without  damage  are  now  sold  in  another  fashion.  Instead 
of  being  brought  to  market  by  the  producers  and  sold  on 
their  own  account,  they  are  purchased  by  merchants  or 
storekeepers,  who  act  as  intermediaries,  furnishing  a  con- 
stant series  of  supply  to  those  who  wish  to  buy  goods,  and  a 
more  or  less  constant  demand  for  those  who  have  goods  to 
sell.  We  find  a  mercantile  class  organized,  possessing  capi- 
ital.  which  it  uses  in  the  pui-ehase  of  goods  from  the  pro- 
ducers, to  be  sold  at  higher  prices  to  those  who  want  them, 
at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  they  may  choose. 
This  substitution  of  stores  for  markets,  of  regular  channels 
of  trade  for  irregular  ones,  forms  the  basis  of  the  modern 
commercial  system. 

The  first  race  to  carry  on  commerce  on  a  large  scale  was 
the  Phcenician.  which  furnished  the  most  daring  mariners 
of  the  ancient  world  ;  first  in  Sidon  and  Tyre,  whose  great- 
ness goes  back  some  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  later  on  an  even  larger  scale  in  the  Phcenician  colony 
of  Carthage.  JIuch  of  the  commerce  of  the  later  Roman 
republic  and  the  early  empire  partook  of  the  nature  of  trib- 
ute rather  than  of  trade.  With  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
the  lack  of  pulilic  security  caused  a  great  contraction  of 
commerce  as  part  of  the  general  lapse  into  barbarism.  Not 
until  the  rise  of  free  or  half-free  cities  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  there  a  renewal  of  commercial  activity. 
Towns  like  Venice.  Pisa,  or  Genoa  derived  much  of  their 
wealth  from  trade  with  the  East :  and  the  crusades,  by  de- 
veloping intercoui-se  between  East  and  West,  laid  the  foini- 
dation  of  the  wealth  of  these  cities.  A  few  French  trading 
cities  also  rose  to  importance;  while  the  Moors  in  Spain 
showed  themselves  patrons  of  commerce  as  well  as  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  Most  important  of  all  in  some  respects  was 
the  Haxseatic  League  (q.  v.)  of  free  towns  centering  in 
Germany.  Init  extending  as  far  as  England  in  the  west. 
Xorway  and  Sweden  in  the  north,  and  the  very  heart  of 
Russia  in  the  east. 

With  the  substitution  of  the  modern  system  for  feudalism, 
beginning  about  the  year  1300.  national  commerce  began  to 
take  the  place  of  municipal.  The  mariner's  compass,  already 
known  to  the  Chinese,  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1302 ; 
and  this  rendered  possible  the  substitution  of  open-sea  voy- 
ages for  the  coasting  trade.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  this  invention,  discovering  in  rapid 
succession  Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  tlae  various 
coast  localities  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1497  Vasco  da  Gama  made  the  sea-passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  For  the  time  l)eing  Lisbon  seemed  destined  to  be- 
come the  commercial  center  of  the  world ;  and  the  Catholic 
Church  supported  the  claims  of  Portugal  to  the  eastern  dis- 
coveries. Meantime  the  Spaniards  were  not  idle,  and  sought 
to  discover  a  ire.slward  [lassage  to  the  Indies,  in  the  hope  of 
counterbalancing  the  claims  of  Portugal.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  attempt  that  Columbus,  an  Italian  under  Span- 
ish patronage, discovered  America  (1492),  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  (1520).  Peru 
by  Pizarro  (1529),  and  Chili  by  Almagro  (1535).  Meantime, 
in  1514,  Magellan  had  actually  made  the  westward  passage 
to  the  East  Indies,  sailing  tlirough  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name;  and  there  ensued  a  period  of  active  rivalry  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  establishment  of  stations  for  Ind- 
ian and  American  commerce.  ]5ut  the  power  of  Sfiain  and 
Portugal  as  leailiiig  commercial  nations  was  short-lived. 
Less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  period  named  it  gave 
place  to  that  of  Holland  and  England.  (See  East  Iniha 
CoMPA.VY  and  Navkhtion  IjAws.)  The  century  following 
was  signalized  l)y  the  rise  of  France  as  a  great  commercial 
power,  while  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  similar  de- 
velopment first  of  the  U.  S.  and  then  of  Germany. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  eliiefly  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  development  of  inland  or  internal  commerce  has  come 
later,  but  has  been  of  even  more  importance  in  modern  times. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  badness  of 
the  roads  formed  an  efficient  cheek  upon  transportation  of 
all  kinds.  The  only  good  roads  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
were  actually  the  work  of  the  Homan  empire.  For  details 
as  to  the  substitution  of  good  roads  for  bad.  the  introduc- 
tion of  canals,  and  the  deveUniment  of  the  railroad  as  a 
chief  means  of  movement  of  goods  and  passengers,  see  Tran's- 
poRTATiox.  Han<l  in  lianil  with  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical means  r)f  commerce  is  found  a  development  of  the  mod- 
ern credit  system  which  is  of  eipial  importance  in  facilitating 
commercial  transactions.  (See  Money,  Cirrencv,  and 
Credit.)  For  an  account  of  the  commereial  legislation 
looking  to  the  removal  of  restrictions,  see  Free  Traue  and 


Reciprocitv.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  commerce 
of  the  world  in  a  single  day  is  now  probably  greater  in  value 
than  that  of  any  year  in  the  eighteenth  century  or  any  dec- 
ade in  the  seventeenth. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  government  policy 
has  been,  as  a  iide.  rather  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  commerce.  In  the  first  place,  taxes  on  trade  furnish 
such  an  easy  method  of  raising  revenue  that  wholly  dispro- 
portionate burdens  of  this  kind  were  put  upon  the  commu- 
nity. In  France  a  system  of  local  trade  taxes  continued 
down  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  In  other  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe  the  ease  wa.s  quite  as  bad.  Remnants  of  these 
taxes  survive  in  the  octroi,  the  municipal  tax  levied  on  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  enter  the  city  limits.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  such  taxes  of  this  kind  were,  as  a  rule,  very  bad  in 
their  working,  and  that  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  The  case  is  somewhat  ditferent  with  cus- 
toms duties  at  the  frontiers.  Such  taxes  are  easier  to  collect 
tlian  local  taxes  of  the  same  sort,  and  have  at  times  seemed 
to  further  the  development  of  national  independence.  The 
whole  subject  is  discussed  in  the  articles  Free  Trade  and 
Protection. 

The  second  reason  why  commerce  was  looked  upon  unfa- 
vorably was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  medi- 
a?val  Europe  were  in  large  measure  in  the  hands  of  the 
landed  classes,  while  commerce  was  managed  either  by  the 
artisans  or  by  the  capitalists,  more  commonly  the  latter. 
Anvthing  which  helped  agriculture  was  a  direct  help  to  the 
governing  classes.  Anything  which  helped  commerce  tended 
to  raise  rivals  against  them,  t'nder  these  conditions  a 
public  sentiment  arose  which,  in  continental  Europe  at  any 
rate,  made  it  impossible  for  a  nobleman  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  stigmatized  it  as  a  distinctly  subordinate  opera- 
tion to  that  of  land-holding. 

The  attempts  to  favor  commerce  did  almost  as  much  harm 
as  the  attempts  to  tax  it.  The  ordinary  method  in  medi- 
aeval times  was  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  or  special  trad- 
ing privilege  to  certain  individuals.  Such  monopolies  may 
have  been  necessary  at  the  outset,  but  they  were  almost  always 
lialile  to  be  abused,  and  to  prevent  subsequent  progress.  A 
inarked  instance  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  East 
India  Company.  At  first  it  was  important  to  give  a  monop- 
oly of  trade  to  a  group  of  men  who  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  police  service,  a  system  of  defense 
against  ])irates  or  natives  which  the  government  was  unable 
to  organize.  But  when  the  government  grew  stronger  and 
pirates  and  natives  grew  weaker,  the  monopoly  which  had 
been  at  first  justifiable  became  more  and  more  liable  to 
abuse.  (See  East  Ixdia  Compaxy.)  An  interesting  attempt 
to  develop  a  large  kind  of  monopoly  is  found  in  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  whereby  England  attempted  to  secure  to  her  own 
subjects  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  restrict  the  trade  between  England  and  any 
other  country  to  the  ships  belonging  either  to  England  or 
to  the  country  with  which  it  dealt,  and  to  prohiliit  the  em- 
ployment of  third  parties  in  the  carrying  trade.  These  laws 
w'ere  directed  against  the  Dutch,  and  were  in  some  nu'asure 
successful.  But  the  universal  belief  now  is  that  Holland's 
loss  was  Ijy  no  means  England's  gain.  It  constituted  a  gen- 
eral Ijurden  on  the  trade  of  the  world  by  preventing  it  from 
being  done  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner;  a  burden 
in  which  all  nations,  through  retaliatory  laws,  suffered  in 
greater  or  less  measure,  so  that  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  century  such  laws  were  gradually  abolished.  The 
injurv  done  to  the  British  colonies  in  America  by  these 
navigation  laws  is  specified  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  one  reason  for  absolving  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

With  the  abolition  of  navigation  laws  and  the  cheapening 
of  transportation,  the  amount  of  commerce  has  developed 
enormously.  It  is  estimated  that  the  effective  carrying 
|>ower  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  world  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1830  to  1840  increased  2'10  yier  cent,  annually; 
from  1S40  to  1850.3-65  per  cent,  annually;  from  18,")0  to 
lS(iO.  5  per  cent,  annually  :  from  I860  to  1870,  2-74  per 
ceiil.  annually ;  from  1870  to  1880.  3-56  per  cent,  annually; 
an<l  from  1880  to  1890  probably  more  than  from  1870  to 
1880.  It  is  probable,  though  statistics  are  not  etpially  ac- 
cessible, that  the  internal  commerce  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  have  increased  in  even  more  rapid  ratio.  Dr. 
Neumanii-Spallart  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  world  in  the  years  from  1868  to  1885 
from  which  it  apjiears  that,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  prices,  the 
total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  all  nations  hail  in- 
creased during  that  period  from  $10,500,000,000  annually 
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to  nearly  $15,000,000,000.  Taking  the  fall  in  prices  into 
account,  this  means  nearly  a  douliling  of  the  amount  of 
giKKJs  moved,  tif  this  foreign  commerce  in  tlie  year  loSja 
not  quite  !j!  10,000.0(10,000  was  to  tie  found  in  Kunipe,  some- 
thing over  $2,000,000,000  in  America,  and  the  balance 
fhietly  in  Asia.  Of  all  tlie  individual  nations  the  commerce 
of  Ureat  Britain  is  the  mo.st  important,  aiiiouiitiiig  to  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  France,  (iermany,  and  the  U.  S. 
are  not  far  apart,  each  with  sometliiiig  like  10  percent., 
wliile  the  Netherlan<ls,  Russia,  British  India,  Austria,  Hel- 
gium,  Italy,  and  Australia  lullow  in  the  order  named.  The 
<hange  from  1885  to  IS'.tO  would  not  materially  alter  these 
proportions.  It  is  to  be  understood  tliat  these  figures  refer 
to  the  actual  commerce,  as  measured  by  imiiorts  and  ex- 
ports, and  not  to  tlie  tons  handled  by  the  ships  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
•exports  of  merchandise  of  the  U.  S.,  carried  respectively 
in  r.  .S.  vessels  and  in  foreign  vessels,  during  each  fiscal 
year  from  1857  to  1892,  inclusive,  with  the  pcrcenUige  car- 
ried in  vessels  of  the  U.  S. : 


YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  SO— 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — 


In  i;.  S.  vesuls. 


1837. 
1S58, 
1839. 
ISBO. 
18til . 
W6-i. 
IStB. 
18«4. 
1S65. 
181)1!, 
1867. 
1808. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1873. 
1S7B. 
1877. 
Ih78. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881, 
18H2, 

1,8.8:), 
18S4 
1885, 
1886, 
18H7 
188« 
18X9 
ISKI 
1891 
1892 


$510. 
447. 
46.1. 
507. 
.381. 
217. 
241, 
184, 
1B7. 
823. 
297. 
297. 
289. 
332. 
333. 
a43. 
««. 
.330. 
314, 
.311. 
31C. 
313, 
272 

awi 

250, 
227, 

2111, 

2;w, 

194. 
197. 
194. 
190, 
203. 
202. 
206. 
220. 


,:«1,027 
,191.304 
,741.:i81 
,247,757 
,516.788 
,695,418 
,872,471 
,061,486 
,402,872 
,711,861 
,834,904 
,98l,57:j 
,956,772 
,969,401 
,66),  172 

,;bi,ioi 

,300,.392 
,451,994 
,257  7!I2 
,076,171 
,660,281 
,aTO,906 
,015,692 
:M6,577 
386,470 
229.743 
.420,.5CW 
699,035 
8(;3.74.3 
349..T03 
:l.Mi,7l6 
857. 173 
,803.108 
:.431.H86 
*19.725 
1,173,735 


In  forei)^  vessels. 


$213,319,796 

ll)0.()U6,2r,7 

2«I.K1U.211 

235.010,793 

20:).47S,278 

218,013,296 

,313.0.36,031 

485.793,318 

437.010,124 

(j83.226,691 

581.*iO,403 

5.50..546.074 

.386,492.012 

6:38.927.488 

755,8a2..570 

8.39.:M9.:)62 

966.72:j.651 

9:)9.206.10(> 

884.788.517 

813.:»4.987 

839.920,5:i6 

876,991,129 

911.269.2.32 

1.224,263.4.34 

1,269.002.98:) 

1.212.978,769 

1.238.506.924 

1.127,798.199 

1.079.518,36(i 

1.07:i.91 1.113 

1.165.194..")08 

1.174.697.:t21 

l,217,OU:i..541 

1,:S71. 116,744 

1,450,101,087 

1,56I,.T.58.808 


Total. 


8723, 
607, 
695, 
762. 
TiHt. 
4:i.3, 
.384. 
669, 
604, 

1.010. 
879. 
848. 
876. 
991. 

1.1  :i2. 

1,212. 

1,:M0. 

1,312. 

1,219. 

1,142 

1.194. 

1.210. 

1,202, 

1,.303 

1,.345, 

1.473, 

1,.347. 

1,408. 

1.319. 

1,314. 

1.108. 

1,419. 

1.1H7. 

l.i;47. 

1 .72!l. 

1.78J, 


,830.82:) 
,257,571 
,557,592 
,288,530 
,995,066 
,710,714 
,92S..3(« 
,8.33.0:)4 
,412.996 
,9:)8,.-,32 
,163,:)07 
.327.647 
,448.784 
,896,889 
,472,2.-18 
,:)28,2:j:) 
,i)0O,221 
,(580,640 
,4:J4,.344 
,9«.312 
,013,627 
,319,:j99 
,708.609 
,393.401 
,011,974 
,181.8:)! 
,020,316 
,2I1.:)02 
717.081 
,960.966 
,302.979 
911,621 
,5:)3.027 
,i:)9.0!l3 
i.:)97.0l«i 
.732,313 


Percenlage  c«i- 

ried  jti  V.  S. 

vMsels. 


70  5 
73-7 
669 
66 -5 
65  3 
.30  0 
41-4 
27-5 
27" 
32-2 
3:)-9 
.35  I 
:!:)  1 
.35-6 
318 
29  1 

26  3 
27- 1 
25-9 

27  6 
26  9 
26-3 
22  9 
17-42 
16-18 
15- 17 
16  03 
1716 
15 -29 
15-.32 
14-29 

13  90 

14  .■)4 
12  83 
12-86 

i2-:):i 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  U.  S.  by  leading  countries  and  grand  divisions 
of  the  globe,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  185)1 : 


The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  exports 
during  llie  tliree  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


ARTICLES. 

I.sso. 

18«J0. 

1891. 

Cotton,  anil  mnnufactiires  of  . . . 

8247,987,914 

$200,9(i8,009 

S:i04,317.7,35 

Provbiioiis.    eoTiiprisiiig     meat 

and  ilairv  products 

104,123,+14 

1.36,2tU..306 

1,39,017.471 

Breail.slulfs 

123.876.061 

1.3.1,925,927 

128,121.636 

MintTiil  oils 

49.913.6" 

51.40:).089 

3-2,0-26,7:)4 

18,374,805 

33.638,1-28 

32,935,086 

Iron  and  steel,   and   manufac- 

tures of.  inelndinj;  ore  .... 

21,156,109 

25.542.20S 

28.909.614 

A\  ood.  nnd  inauufaelures  of 

26,910,672 

2S.-274..3-29 

•J6.-270.040 

Tolinceii.  and  nianufnctures  of. . 

22,609.6tVS 

23.:).33.iaii 

•i3.-2-JO.472 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. . 

10,747,710 

I2,4:)8.817 

13.278.847 

foal 

6.690.179 

6.,8.36,0S8 

8.:i91.1>J6 

t^il  eake  and  oil-cake  meal 

6.927.912 

7,999.9-J6 

7.4.32.094 

Copper  ore 

7.518.2.38 

6.0.33,2:i0 

7.-J60.893 

SuKnr  and  molasses 

2,117,.333 

3.0-29,413 

7,099,788 

Clieniieals.    drugs,    dyes,    and 

medicines 

5,1542.7.33 
5.969.-2:)5 
8,777,525 

6.-»l.504 
e.040,8-26 
4,590.931 

6  .313  3.>1 

Fish 

>Spirits  of  turpentine 

4.668.140 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of, 

2,»18,9.->4 
l,5a3,788 

2..349.392 
.3,67-2.441 

4,014,.397 

Totals 

8668,178.092 

$777,6-27,661 

8805.4-29  124 

Value  of  all  domestic  e.Tports. . . 
Per  cent,  of  enumerated  arti- 
cles to  total 

$730,282,609 

$84.3.293.828 

SK72,'270.-J83 

91-50 

91-99 

92'M 

CfiUNTRlKS 

AM>  <:KAND 

DIVISIONS. 

Export*. 

Impnrts. 

Tula]  exporu 
ftnd  imporu. 

Excess  of  ex- 
poru -1-  or  of 
imports  — . 

Countries. 

Great     Britain 

anil  Ireland... 

^45,414,0-26  8194,7-23,262 

8640.1:j7,288 

+  $2.30.690.764 

Oeniuiiiy 

92,795,43ri 

97.316,:)83 

190.111.8:)9 

-4,5-20,9-27 

France 

60,693,190 

76,688.995 

i:i7..382.183 

-15,995.805 

Belgium 

27.540.4-24 

10.945,672 

:)8.486,0'.I6 

4-10,594,7.32 

Italy 

16.046.9-J5 

21.678,208 

37,723,133 

-5.631.-283 

Netherlands  — 

24,li:),977 

12,42-2,174 

36,536,151 

-m,091,803 

British       Nortli 

American  pos- 

sessions  

39,443.7.35 

39.434,.3.13 

78.878,290 

+  9,2-20 

Mexico 

14,969.620 

27,^295,992 

42.-J65,lil2 

-12.3-J6.372 

West  Indies 

34,459,451 

86,461,705 

120,921,1.36 

-32,(Xt2,2.34 

Brazil 

14.120,246 

83,230,.395 

97,3,30,841 

-69,110.349 

China 

8,701,008 

19,321,830 

28,02-2,838 

-10,620,842 

British  East  In- 

4.400,103 
4,807,693 

23.3.36.989 
19.309,198 

S7.7.37.092 
24.116,891 

-18.936.886 

Japan 

-  14.5(J1.605 

All  other  coun- 

96,974,9.36 

132.7:)0.638 

2-29.705,574 

-35,755.702 

Totals 

$884,480,810  $844,916,196 

81,729,397,000 

-l-S:)9.564,614 

Grand 

divisions. 

Europe 

$704,798,047 

$4.39,303.:i72 

$1,164,103,419 

-^  $215,492,075 

North  America. 

96..349.129 

163.-2-26.079 

2.39.773.208 

-06.070.930 

South  America. 

3:),708,-290 

118,736,668 

152,444,9.38 

-.•s3,0-J8.378 

Asia   and    Oce- 

amca 

44,175,109 

97,898,3,56 

142,068,465 

-53.718,247 

Africa 

4,757,897 

4,807,146 

8,965,04;) 

■1-550,751 

All  other  coun- 

tries 

492.338 

1,547,575 

2,039,913 

—1,055,237 

Totals 

$884,480,810 

8844,916,196 

$1,729,397,006 

+  839,564,614 

Arthur  T.  II.^dley. 

roninieree:  a  game  played  with  cards  and  counters;  of 
the  latter,  each  ))layer  puts  an  equal  stake  into  the  pool. 
The  dealer  is  called  the  banker,  gives  each  player  three 
cai-ds,  and  then  inquires,  It'/io  will  trade  .?  The  eldest  hand 
can  eithi^r  barter  or  trade  for  nmnei/.  Barter  means  the 
ex<-hange  of  a  card  with  the  right-hand  |)layer,  and  can 
not  be  refused  unless  the  right-hand  player  declines  the 
exchange.  To  trade  far  moni-i/  is  to  forfeit  a  counter  to  the 
pool  for  the  privilege  of  exchanging  a  card  for  one  in  the 
stock  or  pack.  Wlicn  the  trading  and  bartering  is  com- 
pleted, thi-ee  like  cards  are  reckoned  as  a  tricon,  and  the 
ix'st  tricon  wins  the  pool.  If  there  is  no  tricon,  the  best 
sequence  of  thi-ee  cards  in  the  same  suit  will  win  -,  and  if 
there  is  no  serpu-nce.  the  be.st  /kiIhI  takes  the  pool  ;  that  is, 
the  thi-ee  cards  having  the  smallest  numlier  of  pips — aces 
reckoned  as  11,  and  court-cards  as  10 — but  the  rules  vary 
among  dilb-i-eiit  sets  of  player.s. 

Coniinoi'cial  .\gcncips:  See  Mkrcaxtile  Agencies. 

Coininercial  Crises:  periods  of  depression  in  trade. 
Kvery  line  of  l)usiiie,ss  is  subject  to  sea.sons  of  pi-osperity 
and  adversity.  As  industry  makes  progress,  and  its  dif- 
ferent branches  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  one 
another,  we  have  recurring  seasons  of  general  jirosperity 
and  general  adversity,  which  affect  nearly  all  forms  of  in- 
dustry to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  First,  we  find  a  ]ieriod 
of  speculation,  in  which  every  business  man  strives  to  ex- 
tend his  operation.s.  Prices  ai-e  rising,  prosperity  seems  to 
lie  increasing,  wa";cs  are  high,  and  employment  steady. 
Then  comes  a  shock  to  credit  at  some  weak  point  in  the 
inilustrial  system ;  confidence  is  destroyed,  prices  begin  to 
fall,  business  men  contract  their  operations,  wages  are  re- 
duced, and  working  time  reduced  still  more.  General  ad- 
versity for  merchants,  cajiitalists,  aiul  laborers  alike  suc- 
ceeds the  general  lu-osperity  of  the  former  )H'riod.  To  this 
condition  of  things  the  name  commercial  crisis  is  applied. 

Crises  are  often  coiil'ouiided  with  panics.  There  is  almost 
always  a  connection  lictween  the  two:  but  a  crisis  really 
means  something  much  wider  and  longer  than  a  panic.  A 
panic  stai-ts  among  a  groiqi  of  speculators — perhaps  in  Wall 
Sti-eet.  jierhaps  in  tlie  Cliicago  Produce  Exchange,  perha))s  in 
the  l/ondon  money  market.  'I'hei-e  are  many  failures,  with 
much  forced  li(piidalion :  but  when  the  liquidation  is  ac- 
complished the  matter  may  be  soon  over.  Tiie  |ianic  is 
pui-ely  financial :  the  crisis  which  may  follow  is  industrial. 
It  affects  not  mei-ely  the  .s])eculatoi-s.  but  the  producers;  not 
merely  the  dealers  in  securities,  but  the  laborei-s:  not  merely 
the  bankers,  but  the  community  as  a  whole.     Panics  are 
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pqssible  under  any  system,  Ijut  the  chance  for  crises,  affect- 
ing all  industry  for  such  a  long  time,  is  peculiar  to  modern 
industry,  and  forms  perhaps  the  gravest  charge  whicli  the 
socialists  can  make  against  the  existing  industrial  system. 

The  first  crisis  of  the  modern  type  occurred  in  1T20.  It  de- 
veloped in  France  and  Great  Britain  almost  simultaneously. 
In  the  year  1716  John  Law.  a  native  of  Edinl)urgh,  under 
the  authority  of  the  French  niiinarcliy,  founded  a  hank  whose 
operations  were  extremely  successfid.  Xot  satisfied  with 
this  success  he  soon  afterward  developed  his  Mississippi 
scheme,  first  known  as  the  Western  Company.  Actual  oper- 
ations began  in  1718 ;  in  1719  it  was  in  possession  of  twenty- 
one  shipsand  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  of  money  and  goods. 
All  sorts  of  financial  operations  were  intrusted  to  it  by  the 
Government.  The  shares  went  up  to  many  times  their  origi- 
nal value.  A  fever  of  speculation  set  in  which  lasted  until 
the  beginning  of  1720.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  collapse 
and  an  overwhelming  reaction.  About  the  same  time  sim- 
ilar speculation  was  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  not  by  a 
single  company,  but  by  a  large  luimber  of  companies,  known 
as  '"bubbles,"' the  largest  being  tlie  "South  Sea  Bubble." 
There  was  no  currency  inflation  in  Great  Britain,  as  there 
was  in  France ;  but  except  in  this  respect  the  speculative 
fever  was  wilder  and  the  reaction  equally  widespread. 

There  were  commercial  crises  of  less  importance  in  1763 
and  1799  in  Hamburg,  and  there  were  inflation  and  depres- 
sion in  connection  with  the  currency  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  no  general  crisis  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  con- 
tinental ports  had  been  closed  to  English  manufactures. 
Great  Britain  at  once  took  advantage  of  the  peace  of  1815 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  flooded  the  Continent  with 
British  goods,  and  made  arrangements  to  produce  such 
goods  for  the  continental  market  on  a  scale  which  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained.  The  reaction  was  terrilde.  The 
cessation  of  the  demand  fi>r  British  manufactures  threw 
large  nimibers  of  men  out  of  emjiloyment.  Another  crisis 
developed  about  ten  years  later.  In  1824  and  1835  specu- 
lative companies  were  formed  and  speculative  loans  placed 
in  the  London  market  to  an  amount  for  which  the  bubbles 
of  1730  alone  furnish  a  parallel.  At  the  end  of  1825  the 
unsoundness  of  these  speculations  had  begun  to  show  itself. 
A  few  faihn-es  were  sufficient  to  destroy  all  credit.  Only 
by  most  radical  measures  was  the  Bank  of  England  enabled 
to  give  enough  support  to  the  business  community  to  pre- 
vent general  suspension  of  payments. 

The  last-named  crises  were  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 
That  of  1836,  with  its  consequences,  was  shared  by  the  U,  S. 
also.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  primarily  a  U.  S. 
crisis.  It  had  two  distinct  sets  of  causes,  one  financial,  the 
other  industrial.  The  financial  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  unsound  organization  of  Ijanks  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  not  excluding  the  U.  S.  Bank  itself.  The  indus- 
trial causes  were  to  be  found  jiartly  in  the  overproduo- 
Uon  of  cotton  on  a  credit  basis,  partlv  in  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  which  had  locked  up  much  capital 
in  works  which  were  not  productive,  some  on  account  of 
their  incompleteness,  some  on  account  of  their  inherent 
worthlessnes.s.  As  long  as  the  speculative  fever  lasted  the 
imsound  concerns  were  able  to  sujiport  one  another,  but 
with  the  failure  of  a  few  the  whole  commercial  fabric  went 
to  pieces.  A  crisis  which  took  i)lace  in  1837  seeme<l  for  the 
moment  to  be  checked  by  bold  financiering  and  l)y  the 
hopeful  spirit  of  the  people,  but  it  recurred  in  equally  disas- 
trous form  in  1839,  and  this  time  it  seemed  impossible  to 
stem  the  disaster  or  to  recover  from  its  conseqiuMices.  The 
British  crisis  of  1836-39  was  much  slighter  than  that  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  reform  in  the 
British  currency  system  whereby  the  danger  of  inflation 
was  done  awiiy  with. 

The  next  crisis  of  importance  was  that  of  1847  in  the 
British  islands.  Although  railroads  had  been  invented  as 
early  us  ln:{().  it  was  not  until  1845  that  railroad  operations 
were  developed  on  a  large  scale.  In  that  year  and  the  two 
years  following  the  amount  of  railroad  construction  in 
Great  Britain  was  enormous.  Unnecessary  roads  were 
brought  into  operation,  while  other  roads  were  chartered 
and  begun  which  could  not  l)e  put  on  a  paying  l)asis  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  mania  for  railroail-i)nilding  in 
Great  liiitain  was  worse  than  that  for  inti^rnal  improve- 
ments in  the  U.  S.  ten  years  earlier,  an<l  the  reaction  in  1847 
even  sharper  and  more  widespread,  though  not  of  such  long 
duration. 

hi  the  year  1857  there  was  a  general  crisis  that  affected 


the  financial  world  as  a  whole  and  not  any  one  or  two  par- 
ticular countries.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1849  had  started  a  fever  of  speculation  which  culminated  in 
1856.  The  Crimean  war.  ]iroducing  an  artificial  demand  for 
special  supplies,  had  tended  to  increase  this  speculation. 
France  had  become  deeply  involved  in  the  tide.  The 
Ci'edit  Foncier,  the  Credit  Agricole,  and  the  Credit  Jlobil- 
ier  encouraged  the  investment  of  capital  in  all  possible 
lines  of  productive  industry.  Germany  followed  suit,  and 
attempts  at  restriction  of  bank-note  issues  by  the  Prussian 
Government  seemed  of  little  avail.  Railroads  were  built  in 
Prussia  and  in  Austria  on  a  large  scale.  British  industry  felt 
the  force  of  foreign  speculation.  In  the  U.  S.  n\atters  went 
quite  as  far  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  further  than 
in  Great  Britain.  Railroads  were  extended  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  The  policy  of  land 
grants  caused  unnatural  development  of  certain  sections  of 
the  West  and  South  with  greater  rapidity  than  would  have 
been  caused  by  the  legitimate  demands  of  trade.  ^Meantime 
the  bank  reserves  began  to  fall,  while  the  liabilities  were 
constantly  rising.  On  Aug.  22.  1857.  the  loans  of  the  New 
York  banks  were  $120,000,000,  their  coin  reserves  but 
110,000,000,  their  circulation  less  than  $9,000,000.  their  de- 
posits but  .189.000,000.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
continue.  Yet  the  banking  conditions  in  New  York  were 
far  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  So  loose 
were  the  State  bank  laws  of  the  time  that  "  wild-cat  "  notes 
without  any  proper  specie  reserve  formed  a  constant  men- 
ace to  commercial  credit.  When  speculation  failed  at  any 
point  the  banks  were  useless ;  when  the  banks  were  useless 
the  means  of  payment  failed  at  all  points.  The  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  on  Aug.  34  began  the 
difficulty.  Other  failures  followed.  On  Sept.  30  109  large 
houses  liad  failed,  forty  banks  were  ruined,  and  nuiny  more 
were  in  such  straits  as  to  be  of  no  service  in  helping  their 
customers.  On  Oct.  13  the  crisis  culminateil  in  New  York 
city.  The  suspension  of  payments  followed  on  the  14th. 
Two  months  more  and  the  large  railroad  and  industrial 
companies  were  failing  to  meet  their  interest  obligations. 
Prices  fell  ruinously,  cotton  dropping  from  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  to  nine  cents.  In  New  York  alone  30.000  laborers  wei-e 
out  of  emploraient.  Nor  could  Great  Britain  remain  un- 
touched by  such  a  disaster,  loaded  as  were  sonu>  of  the  Brit- 
ish financiers  with  American  investments.  Early  in  No- 
vember several  important  failures  took  place.  On  the  9th 
the  largest  Scotch  bank  suspended  payments,  and  this  was 
foUowed  by  a  general  run  on  Scotch  banks  as  a  whole.  The 
resources  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  inadetpiate  to  stem 
the  tide.  On  Nov.  11  the  resen-es  had  fallen  to  $7,000,000. 
On  Nov.  12  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended  ami  the  directors 
given  authority  to  issue  notes  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1844.  This  checked  financial  panic,  but  did 
not  prevent  the  industrial  crisis  that  followeil,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  throwing  large  numbers  of  laborers  out  of 
employment.  The  same  conditions  ensued  in  Germany, 
in  Austria,  and  in  fact  almost  all  over  the  Continent;  nor 
did  anything  like  thorough  recovery  take  place  untU  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S. 

There  wuis  a  crisis  in  1S66  in  London,  and  on  Sept.  23, 
1869  (Black  Friday),  in  New  York ;  but  each  of  these  was  a 
financial  panic  rather  than  an  industrial  one.  and  was  strict- 
ly localized  in  its  effect,  the  latter  especially  being  con- 
nected with  gold  speculation.  The  crisis  of  1873,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  industrial  rather  than  financial,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  severest  anil  most  general  one  through 
which  the  world  has  passed.  From  1869  to  1873  there  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  investment  of  capital  in  machinery 
and  transportation  agencies.  Several  cau.<es  condjined  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  had 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  trade.  The  sul)stitution  of  steel 
rails  for  iron  had  created  possiliilities  of  cheap  and  profit- 
able railroad  transportation  undreamed  of  ten  years  before. 
This  cheap  trans|iortation  facilitated  the  interchange  of 
manufactured  goods  with  farm  produce,  and  rendered  the 
concentration  of  manufacturing  cajiital  and  the  consequent 
economy  in  production  easier  than  ever  before.  It  also 
made  it  possible  to  develoj)  new  laiul  which  was  previously 
out  of  reach  of  any  market.  This  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  West,  a  growth  which  was  stimulated 
bv  the  renewal  of  the  land-grant  policy  already  descrilied. 
Taking  all  these  things  together,  we  fiiul  un|irecedented 
building  of  new  railroads,  new  factories,  and  new  ships,  and 
side  by  side  with  it  a  develo]iment  of  new  land  on  a  wider 
scale  than  ever  before.     Much  of  this  was  done  with  bor- 
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rowed  capital,  a  rate  of  interest  beinj;  fixed  on  tlie  basis  of 
the  hifih  prices  wliich  ()revaile(l  in  1870,  1871.  ami  1872.  As 
lonp  a-s  these  hi^li  i)nccs  continued  all  went  well,  but  by 
the  year  1873  capital  had  been  duplicated  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  all  the  products  to  be  sold 
at  the  old  prices.  First  in  manufactures,  then  in  railways, 
tlien  in  farm  products,  there  was  a  decided  fall.  Tlie  begin- 
ninj;  of  this  fall  occurred  in  tlie  latter  jiart  of  1873.  On 
.Sept.  18  the  i;i'cat  banking-house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  in 
New  York,  failed,  and  this  brought  trouble  to  the  house  of 
Fisk  &  Hatch  anil  to  the  London  house  of  McCulloch,  with 
which  it  was  connected.  Involved  as  the  whole  financial 
world  was  in  unsound  speculation,  this  meant  disaster 
everywhere.  It  was  not  so  sudden  as  the  crisis  of  18,"i7,  be- 
cause the  banking  system  was  better,  especially  in  the  U.S., 
but  the  results  were  even  more  lasting.  The  short-time 
loans  were  better  covered  in  1873  than  they  had  been  six- 
teen years  before,  but  not  the  mortgages  and  otlier  long- 
time loans.  C'a[)ital  had  been  borrowed  for  investment  on 
false  estimates  of  land  value.  The  year  1874,  as  far  as  gen- 
eral industrial  condition  was  concerned,  was  worse  than  in 
1873,  and  1875,  187li,  and  1877  involved  still  greater  distress 
in  Kurope  and  America  alike.  The  trouble  was  intensified 
by  unwise  legislation  in  various  forms,  and  perhaps  showed 
itself  at  its  worst  in  tlie  middle  of  1877,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  railroad  strikes.  After  this  there  was  a  slight  im- 
provement, slow  in  1878,  very  much  more  rapid  after  the 
resumption  of  specie  jiayments  in  1879. 

The  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881  formed  a  time  of  active 
but,  on  the  whole,  sound  speculation.  People  ha<l  not 
wholly  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  crisis  of  1873.  Land 
was  mostly  held  at  a  moderate  valuation.  Much  capital 
was  borrowed,  but  thi^  security  for  such  loans  was  belter 
and  the  rate  of  interest  lower  than  it  had  been  the  ten  years 
before.  Hut  in  1882  railroad-building  was  carried  to  such  a 
point  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  business  of  the  country 
as  it  then  stood  to  pay  interest  on  tlie  investments,  and  with 
this  excessive  railroa<l-building  there  was  an  excessive  de- 
mand for  iron  and  coal  which  could  be  only  teniponiry.  At 
the  close  of  1882  clear-headed  ]ieoplc  feared  a  repetilion  of 
the  experience  of  1873.  These  fears  did  much  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  danger  in  the  form  which  it  took  ten 
years  previous.  Although  a  financial  panic  occurred  in 
^lay,  1884,  it  was  a  comparatively  slight  one,  but  there  was 
a  period  of  industrial  depression,  intensified  and  [irolonged 
by  the  unwise  actioii  of  certain  labor  organizations  in  1885 
aiid  188(5. 

Toward  the  close  of  1886  confidence  was  restored — in  cer- 
tain lines  too  much  restored — for  the  railway-builders  re- 
peated the  mistakes  of  1882,  and  paved  the  way  for  adverse 
legislation  in  1887-88  and  for  a  depression  in  railway  se- 
curities. 

Eui-ope  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  depression  of 
1884-85.  but  not  at  all  by  that  of  1888,  which  was  in  its 
nature  local  and  partial.  The  European  markets  were  far 
iiKpre  disturbed  at  the  end  of  18i»()  by  the  failure  of  a  series 
of  speculations  in  which  the  U.  S.  had  taken  little  or  no 
part.  Eurojiean  houses  had  invested  largely  in  African  and 
in  -Vrgcntine  securities.  The  financial  movements  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1889  were  closely  parallel  to  those  in 
the  V.  S.  in  1856  or  1872,  but  in  some  respects  even  worse, 
and  the  reaction  was  correspondingly  severe.  Meantime 
French  houses  had  been  speculating  in  copper  on  a  large 
scale.  The  failure  of  the  copper  syndicate,  coupleil  with 
the  collapse  of  .Vrgentine  credit  immediately  following,  in- 
volved leading  bankers  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land in  dilliculty.  Public  confidence  was  shocked  beyond 
measure  by  the  suspension  of  payment  of  Baring  Brothel's, 
a  house  whosi!  name  had  for  generations  stood  perhaps 
higher  than  any  other  private  concern.  The  industrial 
crisis  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
financial  danger,  but  the  resulting  depression,  though  not 
acute,  has  been  widespread  and  lasting. 

Such  is  the  history  and  general  character  of  commercial 
crises.  It  remains  to  examine  the  theories  which  have  been 
urged  as  explanations. 

An  ingenious  but  unsound  one  is  the  sun-spot  theory.  It 
was  observed  that  there  were  crises  of  more  or  less  severity  in 
181,-),  1825,  1830,  1847,  and  1857,  periods  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  elapsing  between  each  sut-cessive  crisis.  Now 
it  happens  that  sun  spots  attain  a  maximum  once  every  ten 
and  a  half  years,  ancl  it  occurred  to  certain  ingenious  ob- 
servers that  these  sun  spots  probably  had  an  effect  on  the 
harvest,  producing  prosperity  at  one  time  and  depression  at 


another.  This  theory  was  defective  in  several  points:  first, 
it  could  not  be  proved  that  there  was  any  possible  connec- 
tion between  sun  spots  and  good  or  bad  harvests;  second, 
commercial  crises  sometimes  occurred  just  after  a  good  har- 
vest and  sometimes  just  after  a  bad  one  ;  finally,  the  civil 
war  in  the  U.  .S.  (juite  broke  up  the  regular  ten-year  round 
of  crises,  and,  as  it  did  not  have  any  ajipreciable  effect  on 
the  sun  spots,  it  may  be  said  to  have  broken  up  the  theory 
also. 

The  second  theory,  and  a  better  one,  is  that  of  misdirected 
production.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  say  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  is  due  to  the  investment  of  unnecessary  capi- 
tal in  wrong  lines  of  industry.  They  deny  the  possibility  of 
general  overproduction,  or  anything  like  it.  'Hiey  say  that 
the  so-called  general  overproduction  is  really  local  or  partial 
overprodiictiim,  and  means  underprodiu'lion  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  special  demand  for  particular  lines  of  manu- 
factured goods  or  for  the  development  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  certain  localities.  Capitalists  rush  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  special  opportunity  for  profit  and  overdo  the 
matter,  investing  twice  as  much  capital  as  is  necessary  and 
contracting  large  obligations  in  connection  with  .such  in- 
vestment. This  capital,  once  invested,  can  not  be  with- 
drawn, nor  can  it  be  ]wofitably  transferred  to  any  other  line 
than  the  one  originally  proposed.  Naturally,  however,  the 
overproduction  of  particular  lines  of  goods  or  the  overde- 
velopment of  particular  localities  brings  its  reaction.  The 
expected  prices  can  not  be  realized  ;  the  obligations  can  not 
l)c  met.  Producers  and  banking-houses  alike  suffer  severely 
from  the  misjudgment  of  investors,  and  such  suffering  must 
continue  until  a  part  of  the  misapplied  ca[iital  is  worn  out, 
or  until  the  needs  of  the  country  grow  up  to  the  volume  of 
capital  invested.  This  theory  is  true  in  a  great  many  par- 
ticulars, but  it  fails  to  take  account  of  two  sets  of  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  the  commercial  crisis,  instead  of  being  local 
or  pailial,  applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  all  lines  of 
industry.  Under  the  theory  just  outlined,  if  manufactures 
become  uii(irofitable,  we  should  expect  to  find  farmers  re- 
joicing in  being  able  to  sell  their  goods  to  advantage  and 
buy  those  things  that  they  wish  cheaper  than  before.  Bui. 
in  point  of  fact,  the  farmers  suffer  at  the  same  time  with 
the  manufacturers.  We  also  tind  that  the  financial  disas- 
ter, instead  of  being  a  result  of  the  fail  in  prices  of  certain 
gofids,  usually  precedes  it — that  credit  collap.ses  first  and 
production  suffers  afterward  ;  whereas  the  misdirected  iiro- 
duction  theory  would  put  these  events  in  the  opposite 
order. 

The  tnie  explanation  can  be  understood  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  existing  creilit  system.  Sui)pose  a  meridiant 
wishes  to  extend  his  business.  Does  he  borrow  tlie  cash  to 
do  iti  Not  generally.  He  goes  to  a  bank  to  get  his  bill;, 
discounted.  If  A  has  sold  goods  to  B,  an  agreement  to  pay 
this  bill  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  serves  as  a  basis  on 
which  A  can  increase  his  line  of  bank  deposits,  and  can 
draw  more  checks  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  As 
h)ng  as  A  and  B  are  both  good,  ami  as  long  as  the  bill  rep- 
resents an  actual  transaction,  the  bank  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
count such  paper.  On  the  line  of  deposits  thus  created  a 
large  proportion  of  the  expanding  business  is  based.  These 
bank  deposits  are  for  many  purposes  the  chief  currency  of 
the  country.  The  large  business  payments  are  made  by 
check  and  not  by  cash.  The  amount  of  such  checks  that 
can  be  ilrawn  is  based  on  the  amount  of  the  dei)osits  in  the 
bank.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  bank  dejiends  in  con- 
sideralde  measure  upon  the  amount  fif  accepled  liills.  If 
prices,  for  any  reason,  begin  to  go  up,  this  fact  increases  the 
size  of  the  bills  and  creates  an  increased  line  of  deposits, 
particularly  as  the  banks  are  readier  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion on  a  rising  market  than  on  a  falling  one.  But  this  in- 
crease of  checks  tends  in  its  turn  again  to  increase  prices; 
and  thus  matters  go  on,  higher  |)rices  ]iroducing  more  de- 
posits, more  deposits  involving  more  <hecks,  more  checks 
acting  as  a  virtual  inflation  of  the  currency  and  producing 
still  higher  prices.  But  this  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  By 
and  Ijy  the  deposits  of  the  bank  increa.se  out  of  proportion 
to  their  coin  reserve.  Such  oiierat ions  must  be  contracted. 
This  contraction  of  bank  accommodation,  like  a  contraction 
of  the  currency,  begins  to  produce  a  fall  in  prices.  As  prices 
fall  it  is  harder  to  get  bills  discounted.  This  increased  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  accommodation  increases  the  contraction 
and  lowei-s  the  price  still  further.  Jleii  who  incurred  obli- 
gations on  the  basis  of  inllaled  prices  now  find  themselves 
unable  to  nu-et  those  obligations,  even  though  their  business 
hiu$  remained  the  same. 
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The  contraction  thus  (Icscribed  may  be  either  sudden  or 
gradual.  If  there  is  a  panic,  as  in  18.5T.  it  will  be  sudden. 
If  there  is  no  panic,  as  in  1884.  it  will  be  gradual.  But  in 
any  event  the  effect  is  the  same.  Producers  who  have  bor- 
rowed monev  anil  used  it  in  making  investments  which  can 
onlv  be  profitable  on  a  high-price  level  now  find  themselves 
forced  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  sacrifice.  More  than  that, 
they  must  in  some  measure  contract  their  operations,  re- 
ducing their  wages  and  their  working  time,  and  spreading 
the  distress  from  purely  financial  circles  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Business  is  done  with  capital  borrowed  at  rates 
based  on  temporary  high  prices.  If  there  is  a  general  fall 
in  prices,  all  business  is  liable  to  suffer.  The  credit  system 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  means  of  getting  goods  into  the 
right  hands.  A  general  failure  of  credit  renders  such  a  re- 
sult impossible,  and  may  create  all  the  appearances  of  gen- 
eral overproduction,  whether  we  call  it  by  that  name  or  not, 
simply  because  the  product  can  not  be  put  into  the  places 
where  it  is  needed.  Every  producer  finds  it  hard  to  sell 
his  goods:  if  his  financial"  solvency  depends  upon  selling 
them  at  a  remunerative  price,  he  goes  under,  and  some  one 
else  takes  his  place. 

As  long  as  any  one  who  can  save  or  borrow  capital  is 
given  the  right  to  control  industry,  it  will  be  impossible 
wholly  to  pVevent  this  state  of  things.  Some  conditions, 
however,  may  increase  the  danger,  while  others  tend  to 
diminish  it.  A  country  with  a  metallic  currency,  accepted 
all  over  the  world,  is  very  much  less  liable  to  such  dangers 
than  a  country  with  a  paper  currency  which  may  be  in- 
flated, or  even  "with  a  metallic  currency  which  other  nations 
are  unwilling  to  accept  in  payment  of  debts.  Again,  laws 
may  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  the  borrowing  of  capital 
on  insuflacient  security  by  giving  every  facility  to  reckless 
speculators  to  manage  unsound  enterjirises  and  then  escape 
liability:  or  they  may  be  so  framed  as  to  hold  all  such 
specultitors  responsilile  for  damages,  and  liable  in  cases  of 
fraud  to  actual  imprisonment.  The  U.  S.  is  behind  most 
other  civilized  nations  in  this  respect,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  personal  lialiility  of  directors,  which  is  much  greater 
both  in  Great  Britain  anil  in  Germany.  Sneh  liability  does 
not  seriously  interfere  with  honest  enterprises,  and  it  pre- 
vents manv"of  tlie  dishonest  ones,  which  do  the  most  harm. 

Socialists  claim  that  crises  are  a  result  of  individual  busi- 
ness activity,  and  would  be  averted  in  a  large  measure  if  the 
conduct  of  "industry  were  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment. They  say.  with  some  plausibility,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  decide  wlierc  and  how  capital  should  lie  invested  on  the 
basis  of  industrial  statistics  instead  of  taking  the  chance  of 
individual  gain  with  great  possible  loss  to  the  connnunity. 
To  this  view  it  may  be  answered  that  no  government  has 
been  fmind  wise  enough  to  conduct  affairs  of  this  kind  on 
the  scale  pro|iosed.  and  that  the  few  experiments  of  the  sort,- 
like  that  in  Paris  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  have  indicated 
that  such  action  would  produce  more  trouble  than  it  would 
avert.  While  private  industry  may  produce  goods  that  are 
not  needed,  government  industry,  under  the  direction  of  a 
socialistic  authority,  is  almost  sure  to  do  so.  Whether  gov- 
ernment action  in  these  matters  is  to  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  higher  education  of 
the  business  instincts  of  the  community.  If  the  community 
can  not  look  five  years  ahead,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  results 
of  miscalculation",  whether  its  business  be  managed  by  pri- 
vate individuals  or  by  government.  If  the  community  can 
look  five  years  aheail,  it  will  be  comparatively  free  from 
these  evils".  Whether  individuals  or  governments  are  to  be 
intrusted  with  this  work  of  prevention  depends  chiefly  on 
the  question  whether  individual  capitalists  or  government 
officials  are  likely  to  possess  this  business  intelligence  and 
foresight  in  tlie  higher  degree. 

See  Hyndman"s  Commercial  Crises  of  the  Nineteetilh 
Centiiri/.  I).  A.  Wells's  Recent  Economic  Changes  may 
also  be  consulted  with  advantage  on  some  points.  See 
Baxks,  Currenxy,  and  Pol:tical  Economy. 

A.  T.  Hadlet. 

C'ommore,  ko  miir.  Tj^x)n  Francois:  genre  and  portrait 
painter:  b.  at  TreloTi.  Nord.  France,  Oct.  10,  1850.  Pupil 
of  Cabanei ;  Gran<l  I'rix  dc  Rome  1875:  second-class  medal. 
Salon,  1881 ;  Legion  of  Honor  188.5.  He  is  a  very  able  tech- 
nician. His  ^1  Star  (1HS2),  a  portrait  of  a  ballet-dancer,  is 
owned  in  the  L'.  S.  ami  is  ;i  Ju-illiant  piece  of  painting. 
Studio  in  Paris.  W .  A.  f. 

Conimerson,  kominiir  sijn  .  Piiimbekt:  French  botanist: 
b.  at  L'liatillon-les-Dond)es,  Nov.  18,  1727.     He  accompanied 


as  naturalist  the  expedition  of  Bougainville,  which  sailed  in 
1767.  and  he  visited  South  America  and  explored  Madagas- 
car, etc.  He  died  in  1773.  leaving  some  works  in  manu- 
script. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1773.  Commersonia,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  family 
Sterculiacew,  commemorates  his  name. 

Revised  by  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Connnination  [from  Lat.  deriv.  of  commina're,  threaten, 
because  in  it  God"s  threatenings  against  sin  are  repeated] : 
a  penitential  service  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  that  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the 
greater  part  of  this  service  was  omitted  at  the  revision  of 
1789.  In  the  new  Standard  of  1893  portions  of  this  ancient 
office  have  been  restored,  with  the  title  A  Penitential  Office 
for  Ash-  Wednesday,  and  are  placed  in  the  Prayer-book  after 
the  special  Prayers  and  Tlianksgivings  following  the  Lit- 
any. The  comnunation  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  comes  with  little  change  from  the  old  missals  of 
Sariim  and  York.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  retain 
the  commination.  but  only  for  Ash-Wednesday.  The  com- 
mination  is  in  sulistance  a  repetition  of  the  curses  foimd  in 
Dent,  xxvii..  and  at  the  reading  of  each  sentence  the  congre- 
gation responds  Atnen.  It  is  read  in  the  English  Church 
a\mn  Ash-Wednesday,  and  upon  such  other  days  as  the  or- 
dinary shall  direct.     Its  use  is  traced  back  to  about  700  a.  d. 

Revised  by  W.  S.  Perry. 

Commiiies:  See  Comixes. 

Comiiiire,  ko  meer'.  Jeax  :  Jesuit  teacher  of  theology  and 
Latin  poet :  b.  at  Amboise.  in  France.  ]Mar.  25.  1625 :  d.  in 
Paris  in  1702.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  frank  and  up- 
right character  and  for  spirituality.  He  is  now  remembered 
only  for  his  Latin  poems  (Poemo/o.  Paris.  1678:  n.  e.  1753.  2 
vols.),  which  are  mostly  upon  religious  and  moral  themes, 
and  are  remarkable  for  elegance  of  diction  rat'ier  than  for 
power  or  originality.  He  produced  some  fine  Latin  fables 
in  verse. 

Commissariat  [Fr.,  from  cotnmissaire.  commissioner]: 
that  de]iartment  of  the  military  administration  which  has 
in  charge  the  furnishing  of  food,  forage,  clothing,  camp- 
equipage,  quarters,  etc.  In  ancient  Rome  the  quaestors  at- 
tended to  the  victualing  of  the  ti-oops.  In  the  V.  S.  these 
functions  are  divided  between  the  subsistence  department, 
which  furnishes  the  food-supplies,  and  the  quartermaster's 
department,  which  furnishes  camp-equipage,  qvuirters,  etc. 
The  first  English  commissary-generals  were  called  proviant- 
mastei's.  The  British  commissariat  is  now  under  the 
charge  of  the  quartermaster-general.  That  of  the  U.  S. 
at  present  is  under  an  officer  who  has  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier-general and  the  title  of  commissary-general  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Commissary  (in  Fr.  conunissaire) :  a  term  nearly  synony- 
mous with  deputy,  signifies  one  to  whom  the  jiower  and 
authority  of  another  is  committed.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  commissioner.  In 
the  army  the  officers  of  the  commissariat  dcjiartment  are 
stvled  commissaries  of  subsistence.  The  officers  having 
cliarge  of  nuistei-s  in  and  out  are  comrnissaries  of  musters. 
In  ecclesiastical  law,  a  commissary  is  formally  apjiointed  by 
a  bishop  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  his  name  or  on  his  be- 
half. The  l)ishops  of  London,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 
North  American  colonies  were  before  the  Kevohitinn,  ap- 
pointed commissaries  in  the  various  provinces  who  con- 
vened tlie  cli-rgy.  adjudged  causes  referred  to  them  for  set- 
tlement, and  administered  discipline,  subject  of  course  to 
appeal. 

A  papal  commissary  is  a  bishop  or  other  high  functionary 
deputed  to  perform  d"uties  properly  belonging  to  the  pope. 
There  are  temporary  commissaries  appointed  for  the  i)er- 
fonnance  of  a  single  act  or  a  few  particular  acts:  and  per- 
petual commissaries,  who  regularly  repivsi-iit  the  po|ie  or 
some  superior  prelate  in  a  specified  jilace  or  district.  Often 
the  duty  of  a  commissary  is  performed  by  a  board  of  officers, 
who  together  constitute  a  conunission. 

In  .Scotland  the  sheriff  of  each  county  is  called  also  com- 
mi.i.Han/ of  that  county.  When  the  Reformation  drove  the 
pa|)al  commissaries  from  Scotland,  there  was  established  a 
su|)renie  cominissaiT  court  in  1563  for  administering  the 
law  in  such  cases  as  had  been  formerly  deciiled  by  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  the  papal  representatives.  The  commis- 
sary court  gradually  lost  its  powers,  its  duties  being  per- 
forined  by  the  civil  courts.  In  1836  it  was  abolished  ;  but 
there  arc' still  commissary  courts  for  the  counties  presided 
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over  by  tlie  sheriff.  They  transact  some  of  the  business 
which  ill  the  U.  S.  comes  before  the  probate  courts. 

roiiimissioii :  a  written  warrant  of  authority;  aninstru- 
menl  issued  by  a  fjovernTuent.  as  in  the  form  of  letters-pat- 
ent, or  by  a  court,  clothing  a  person  with  autliority  to  act  in 
certain  (iesi<rnateil  matters,  usually  of  a  public  or  quasi-pub- 
lic nature,  or  commaudinfr  the  perfornuince  of  certain  du- 
ties. The  term  is  also  ai)plie(l  to  a  number  of  persons  jointly 
invested  with  an  ollice  or  trust.  The  higher  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy  hold  tlieir  authority  by  virtue  of  comndssion.s, 
and  hence  they  are  called  comiii isniuued  offirerx.  The  lowest 
grade  of  commissioned  otlicer  in  the  Hritish  army  is  that  of 
sub-lieutenant,  that  in  the  U.  S.  army  is  second  lieutemint. 
The  practice  of  buying  and  sellinf;  all  commissions  under 
the  rank  of  colonel  formerly  prevailed  in  the  British  army, 
but  it  was  abolished  by  royal  warrant,  afjainst  the  will  of 
the  House  of  liords,  in  1871.  P.  Sturoes  Allex. 

roiiiiiiissioii  Jlcrcliaiit.  or  Aireiit:  See  Pactor. 

Com  mission  II  a  ire  |  l''r.  | :  an  attendant  at  Kuropean  hotels, 
employed  to  attend  at  the  arrival  of  railway  trains  and 
steamboats  to  secure  customers,  to  take  charfic  of  basfTige, 
see  it  passed  throuj^h  the  hands  of  tlie  custom-house  ollicers. 
and  send  it  on  to  the  hotel. 

A  corps  of  commissionaires,  consisting  of  retired  soldiers 
and  sailors,  is  in  existence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
founded  in  185!)  by  Capt.  Sir  E.  Walter,  K.  C.  B.,  and  con- 
sisted at  lirst  of  men  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea  or  in  the 
Indian  mutiny.  It  nundicrs  nearly  2,000,  and  has  divisions 
in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns.  It  has  recently  (1896)  es- 
tendi'd  its  siihrre  to  Australia  and  other  British  colonies. 
The  men  are  emiiloyed  in  every  capacity. 

Coiillilissioiicr :  a  person  acting  under  a  commission. 
Various  State  an<l  U.  S.  officials  are  designated  by  this  title, 
as  the  commissioner  in  lumicy  in  New  York,  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  of  the  U.  S.,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  execution  of  the  pension  and  bounty-land  laws,  etc. 
The  commissioner  of  patents  of  the  U.  S.  is  invested  with 
large  discretionary  powers,  and  under  the  ilirection  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  superintends  or  performs  all  duties 
respe<'ting  the  granting  and  issuing  of  patents  directed  by 
law.  .and  has  the  charge  of  all  books,  records,  papers,  models, 
machines,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  Patent  Odiee. 
lie  mav  establish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  for  the 
contlucting  of  proceedings  in  the  Patent  Office.  The  com- 
missioners of  tlie  U.  S.  circuit  courts  are  appointed  to  take 
bail  and  affidavits,  also  to  take  jireliminary  examination  of 
persons  charged  with  crime  under  the  V.  S.  laws,  and  also 
of  ]iei-sons  claimed  for  extradition,  in  doing  which  they  sit 
as  a  court.  P.  Sturoes  Allen. 

Coiu'lllissiire  [from  Lat.  commixsti'ra,  a  .joining  together  ; 
rom.  together -(- 7n(77era,  send]:  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
any  two  parts  or  the  structure  which  unites  any  two  parts. 
Thus  at  the  outer  and  inner  angles  of  the  eye  there  are  com- 
ii)i.isure.s  between  the  lids  ;  and  in  fact  the  angles  of  the  eye, 
the  mouth,  etc..  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  conunissures  of  the 
lids,  the  lips,  etc.  Among  the  parts  n;imed  eonimissures  are 
the  following:  the  rominisxiira  aimplcr,  a  little  lobe  of  the 
ccrelu'llum  sitnati'd  near  the  posterior  incisure,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  superior  vermiform  process;  the  cummissiira 
lireris.  a  loliule  arising  from  the  inferior  vermiform  process 
of  the  cerebellum,  within  the  posterior  incisure;  the  great 
eommixxKre  of  the  brain,  called  often  ciirpiis  ciillosiim, 
which  unites  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum;  the  rt;i/e- 
'•i(ir.  inii/d/p  or  soft,  and /m.v/f'ri'o;'rom»i/.s',s«n'.sof  the  brain, 
bands  which  cross  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle:  the 
ii/ilic  r(iiiiinixK((n',  or  chiasma,  the  point  of  the  decussation  of 
the  iiptic  nerves. 

CoiiiliiittPO :  in  law,  one  or  more  persons  to  whom  a 
matter  has  been  intrusted  for  examination,  supervision,  or 
other  acticm.  The  term  is  especially  applied  to  a  person 
appointed  by  a  court  to  take  charge  of  the  person  or  the  es- 
tate, or  both,  of  a  lunatic, spendthrift,  or  habitual  drunkard. 
The  committee  of  the  person  corres])onds  to  the  "tutor," 
and  the  committee  of  the  estate  to  the  curator  of  the  civil 
law.  Contrary  to  the  ancient  custom  the  next  of  kin  is 
now  favored  for  committee  of  the  person,  and  the  heir-at- 
law  for  the  committee  of  Hie  estate.      ¥.  Stihues  Ali.en. 

Coiiiinodia'iiiis:  a  Christian  Latin  poet  of  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  a.  d.  ;  commonly  called  a  native  of  Oaza, 
in  Syri.'i.  but  he  was  probably  an  African.  His  language  is 
very  faulty,  and  his  hexametere  curiously  irregular,  being 


based  partly  upon  quantity,  partly  upon  accent.  Pie  shows 
also  a  fimdness  for  acrostics  and  telcstichs.  His  two  works 
are  entitled  Carmen  Apolof/cttcum  adrersuK  Judaeos  et 
(fenti's  and  Tn.it ructioues  per  titltras  versuum  printas.  The 
latter  is  found  in  ^ligne,  vol.  iii..  pp.  202-262;  best  complete 
edition  by  Dombart  (Vienna.  188T);  English  prose  translar 
tion  of  the  Instructiunti  in  Aiite-Xicene  Fathers  (New  Y'ork 
vol.  iv.,  203-18).  M.  W. 

Commodore  :  fornu'rly  a  courtesy  title  given  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  to  the  senior  olfieer  of  a  squadron;  in  1857  the  title 
llag-olfieer  was  substituted  l)y  act  of  Congress.  In  1862 
commodore  was  establislied  as  the  ffrade  next  above  that  of 
cajitain,  anil  made  to. rank  with  brigadier-general  in  the 
army.  A  commodore  may  command  a  squadron  or,  as  an 
actitig  rear-admiral,  a  fleet.  There  are  ten  commodores  al- 
lowed as  the  active  list  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  In  the  English 
navy  the  title  is  one  of  courtesy  only  given  to  the  senior 
captain  of  a  squadnui  when  no  admiral  is  pre.sent,  or  to 
the  captain  commanding  a  naval  station  abroad,  as  at  Hong- 
kong. A  commodore  when  in  ciuuniand  afloat  flies  a 
broad  pennant.  The  title  is  one  much  affected  by  yacht 
clubs.  Revised  by  C.  Belkxap. 

Com'iiioiliis.  Lucirs  JElu's  Aurelius:  Roman  emperor; 
b.  in  1()1  A.  t). ;  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  succeeded  his 
father  in  180.  and  soon  manifested  the  excessive  cruelty 
and  sensuality  of  his  disposition.  His  officers  Eclectus 
and  La4us  conspired  against  hiin.  and  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  in  192. 

Comilioii :  See  IIekeoitaments.  I.ncorporeal. 

Comiiioii  Carriers:  See  Carriers.  Common. 

Comiiioii  Council :  a  name  given  in  some  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  to  one  of  the  governing  bodies  which  control  the  mu- 
nicipal and  local  affairs. 

Coiiimoiior :  one  of  the  common  jieople.  ap|ilied  in  gen- 
eral to  all  persons  except  the  hereditary  nobility;  also  a 
student  of  the  second  rank  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
(EnglaiKl),  who  pays  for  his  board  -or  roiiinions  and  other 
charges.  The  term  "grelit  commoner"  li.is  been  applied  to 
the  English  patriot  Hampden,  and  to  the  elder  William 
Pitt  before  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers, 

Common  Law :  that  body  of  English  law  which  does  not 
rest  for  its  authority  upon  any  express  and  positive  dec- 
laration of  the  will  of  the  Eegislature.  It  is  opposed  to  writ- 
ten or  statute  law.  In  the  several  States  of  the  U.  S.  the 
term  common  law  means  both  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  .statutes  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  be- 
fore the  emigration  of  the  first  settlers  to  America.  The 
common  law  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Jurisjirudence  of  all 
the  States  of  the  U.  S..  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana, 
in  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  circumstances  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  has  not  been  otherwise  inodified  by 
statutory  provision.  It  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  original 
colonial  States  and  in  States  the  pojiulation  of  which  has 
been  formed  by  emigration  from  the  lu-iginal  States. 

Henry  Waue  Rogers. 

Common  Pleas.  Court  of:  See  Coihts. 

Common  Prayer.  Kooli  of:  a  collection  of  all  the  forms 
of  worsliip  used  in  the  Clnn-ch  of  England.  The  King's 
I'rimer,  published  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546,  was  the  first 
form  of  this  book,  but  it  containe<l  only  the  Creed.  Lord's 
Prayer.  Commandments,  ami  Litany.  Edward  \"1.  had 
this  primer  twice  revised  and  republished  (in  i5-19and  1552), 
and  liis  second  Liturgy  is  very  similar  to  that  whi<'h  now  ex- 
ists. He  caused  the  Sentences.  Exhortation,  and  Confession 
and  Absolution  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Daily  Service,  and  in- 
troduced the  Deciilogue  into  the  Communion  Service  (1548). 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Liturgy  was  again  revised 
(15.59),  but  with  few  alterations.  After  the  conference  with 
the  Presbyierians  iit  Hampton  Court,  .lames  1.  instituted 
another  revision,  and  added  (he  explanation  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  Calechism  (1604).  It  was  again  revised  un- 
der Charles  I.  (KiU:!).  After  the  res((u-ation  of  Charles  II., 
when  a  conference  had  been  held  with  the  Dissenters  at  the 
Savoy,  the  Common  Prayer-book  was  further  revised  in 
1662.  Certain  forms  were  added,  and  slight  changes  were 
niaile  in  the  services:  and  a  very  few  have  been  made 
since  that  time.  In  the  American  Episco|ial  Church  a  revi- 
sion of  the  English  Prayer-book  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  necessity  for  the  omissiiui  of  the  ".State  Prayers."  Other 
changes  were  suggested,  and  what  is  known  us  the  Pro- 
posed Book  was  published  in   1786  (reprinted  in  England 
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1789,  and  again  in  Hall's  ReliquHP  Lifiirgicce.  and  again ,as 
the  Bishop  Cummhis  Prayir-bdok  of  tlie.  Reformed  £pis- 
copal  Church).  This  compilation  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  formerly  provost  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Univei-sity  of 
Pennsylvania).  This  failed  of  general  acceptance.  A  re- 
turn to  the  English  book,  with  certain  necessary  modifi- 
cations, was  set  forth  in  1789,  which  has  been  superseded  by 
the  present  S/aiulanl  issued  in  1803,  and  more  closely  con- 
forming to  the  English  book  than  its  predecessor.  The 
standard  histories  of  the  Praver-book  are  bv  F,  Procter 
(London,  18.5.5;  18th  ed.  1889)  and  W.  G.  Humphrey  (Lon- 
don. 18.53;  6th  ed.  1892).  Revised  by  W.  S.  Perry. 

Common  Schools :  schools  in  which  the  common  or  ele- 
mentary bnmches  are  taught.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  com- 
mon schools  means  schools  for  the  common  people,  di- 
rected and  supported  by  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
term  is  used  in  that  sense  in  this  article  when  treating  of 
education  in  the  U.  S. 

Common  Schools  before  the  Heformafioii.—ln  the  des- 
potic civilizations  of  the  East  education  was  universally 
controlled  bv  the  Church,  confined  to  special  classes,  and 
paid  for  by  tlie  recipients.  The  political  and  religious  or- 
ganizations were  such  as  could  only  exist  if  supported  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses. 

In  Greece,  all  the  Spartan  children  were  trained  physic- 
ally, and  taught  the  severe  virtues  of  the  time  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  state,  but  the  individual  had  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense. In  Athens,  the  state  cared  for  physical  training,  and 
to  some  extent  supervised  the  training  of  intellect  and 
morals. 

In  Rome  education  was  largely  military  and  religious,  and 
such  schools  as  existed  were  private,  and  dominated  by  reli- 
gion rather  than  by  the  state. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  state  rarely  interested 
itself  in  education.  Such  schools  as  existed  were  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Clunx-h.  The  troubles  of  the 
times,  however,  and  the  opposition  to  any  free  thought  dis- 
couraged intellectual  activity.  The  schools  of  Charlemagne 
and  Alfred  were  but  spasmodic  attempts,  and  did  not  affect 
the  masses  of  the  people  directly.  Not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  did  any  considerable  interest  in  learn- 
ing a}ipear,  and  then  it  was  confined  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Universities  sprang  up,  but  common 
schools  were  not  started. 

The  Reformation. — Schools  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  directed  by  the  people,  began  four  centuries  later,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  The  new  faith  preached 
by  Luther  was  not  only  favorable  to  common  schools,  but  it 
coidd  be  refilized  only  through  common  schools.  If  individ- 
uals are  to  be  personally  responsible  for  their  beliefs,  and  if 
those  beliefs  are  to  be  based  on  a  personal  study  of  a  great 
mass  of  writings,  then  each  individual  must  be  taught  to 
read  and  to  express  himself,  and  he  must  be  given  a  trained 
judgment.  Prom  the  days  of  Luther,  the  Church  has  been 
comi.>elled  to  found  and  support  common  schools.  All 
the  other  great  movements  of  the  early  sixteenth  century 
greatly  strengthened  this  new  interest  in  public  education. 
The  discovery  of  printing  and  of  cheap  paper,  the  broad- 
ening of  knowledge  through  voyages,  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  the  development  of  new  arts  and  industries, 
all  greatly  aided  the  movement  toward  common  education. 

In  Oermaiuj. — In  Germany,  one  would  naturally  expect 
the  most  rapid  development  of  schools  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther  vigorously  favored  schools  for  the  people,  and 
a  number  of  famous  teachei-s  arose.  But  the  schools  they 
estal)lished  were  nuiinly  confined  to  the  cities.  The  Thirty 
Years'  war  destroyed  nearly  all  the  German  schools,  and  left 
Germany  in  1648  almost  a  desert.  Schools  began  to  grow 
up  a  few  years  later,  and  they,  like  the  maimers  of  the 
time,  were  formed  after  French  models.  In  1713  a  general 
school-law  for  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  passed.  In  1763 
Frederick  the  Great  promulgated  a  code  making  attend- 
ance compulsory,  and  establishing  the  leading  features  of 
later  s<'hool-laws  in  Prussia.  The  Church  authorities  were 
to  retain  supervision  of  the  schools. 

The  modern  system  of  German  common  schools  dates 
back  to  the  terrible  disastei-s  which  brought  Prussia  to  the 
brink  of  mitional  extermination.  After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  marks  her  lowest  estate  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
Prussian  patriots  turned  their  thoughts  toward  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  regeneration  of  their  people,  and  naturally 
turned  to  the  pviblic  school  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids 


they  could  command.  National  education  became  a  distinct 
and  important  branch  of  the  administration  of  the  state, 
and  under  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Stein  and  Humboldt 
new  ideas  were  introduced,  largely  Pestalozzian,  and  the 
schools  of  Prussia  became  the  educational  models  for  the 
world. 

In  France. — In  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  Reformation 
encouraged  popular  education,  and  the  Huguenots  estab- 
lished a  large  number  of  elementary  scho(ils,  mainly  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  To  oppose  these  Protestant  tendencies, 
the  older  Church  established  schools,  especially  in  the  prov- 
inces most  tainted  with  heresy.  There  was,  however,  no 
general  system  adopted  by  either  Church.  After  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  in  168.5  drove  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  middle  class  out  of  France,  the  con- 
stant decline  in  revenue  made  any  considerable  government 
aid  to  education  impossible.  The  Revolution,  from  the  first, 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  general  education.  Various  meas- 
ures were  proposed,  but  none  was  carried  out  until  the 
consulate.  Public  primary  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  were  first  established  in  1833.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Guizot.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

After  the  terrible  disasters  of  1870,  France  turned  her  at- 
tention to  her  public  schools,  as  the  only  means  of  rehabili- 
tating the  country.  She  studied  the  German  and  Dutch 
schools,  and  within  twenty  years  made  her  elementary 
schools  second  to  none  in  Europe.  They  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Jlinister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Vine  Arts, 
who  exercises  very  large  directive  powers.  Inspection  is  in 
the  hands  of  Government  officials,  who  inspect  even  private 
schools  and  home  instruction.  Instruction  is  free,  and  at- 
tendance is  oliligatory. 

In  Scotland. — Superior  schools  for  the  common  people 
seem  to  have  existed  in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation. 
From  the  first  the  Reformed  Churches  took  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  tried  to  make  elementary  education  uni- 
versal. In  1696  a  statute  was  passed  under  which  common 
schools  were  generally  established.  They  were  supported  by 
local  effort  and  directed  by  the  clergy.  In  1861  the  schools 
were  in  some  de^ee  freed  from  the  Church  and  made  more 
dependent  on  the  state  and  the  universities.  From  the  first 
the  schools  had  been  truly  national ;  a  conscience  clause 
protected  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  classes  at- 
tended the  schools.  In  addition  to  parish  schools  there  were 
what  we  should  call  high  schcMiIs,  that  were  a  part  of  the 
general  system.  In  1872  a  new  school  law  was  passed  in 
Scotland  by  which  schools  were  still  further  secularized,  and 
attendance  was  made  compulsory  and  funds  were  supplied 
by  national  grants,  by  local  taxes,  and  l>y  school  fees.  In 
1883  the  compulsory  laws  were  strengthened. 

In  Enyland. — In  England  no  such  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  common  schools.  Both  the  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  form  of  the  Church  were  opposed  to  a  general 
education  of  the  masses. 

During  the  Refornuition  2.50  grammar  schools  were  found- 
ed for  the  bovs  of  the  middle  classes.  These  schools  were 
well  endowed  and  cheap,  but  they  were  not  "  common " 
schools,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  U.  S.,  though  they  are 
called  common  schools  in  England.  In  some  parishes  the 
Church  established  schools,  but  these  were  uncertain  and 
poor.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under 
the  influence  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  was  any  considerable 
interest  shown.  The  Dissenters,  following  Lancaster,  estab- 
lished the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  established 
Church,  following  Bell,  established  the  National  Society. 
These  two  bodies  controlled  and  for  the  most  part  supported' 
such  schools  for  the  jieople  as  existed  in  England  d(jwn  to 
1832.  They  drew  revenue  fi'om  voluntary  contributions  and 
from  tuition.  Several  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from  the  state 
were  made  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in  1807.  and  by  Mr.  Brougham 
in  1816-20,  tnit  the  jealousy  of  the  Churches  made  state  as- 
sistance impossible. 

In  1832.  acting  on  its  own  responsibility,  the  Government 
granted  t'20,000  to  aid  education,  and  it  was  divided  between 
the  societies  already  mentioned.  In  1839  the  grant  was  in- 
creased to  t'30.0(IO.  and  a  special  department  was  created  to 
supervi.se  the  work,  but  it  could  act  only  through  the  two  re- 
ligious societies.  An  inspector  of  schools  was  appointed,  but 
he  could  only  see  that  the  money  was  fairly  spent. 

Various  measures  were  brouglit  forward  m  Parliament 
from  1840  to  1870  looking  toward  state  control  of  common 
education.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  schools  for  poor  fac- 
tory operators,  to  raise  a  li>cal  tax  in  aid  of  the  schools,  to 
pass  a  conscience  clanse  excusing  children  from  attendance 
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at  relifiiovis  exercisps  of  which  the  parpiits  did  not  approve. 
All  these  measures  were  lost.  Jleantiiiie  the  treasury, 
lliroush  the  eilueation.-ii  department,  which  had  no  exist- 
eiioe  in  law,  was  disbursin<;  constantly  increasing  annual 
prants  throujrh  the  two  {jreat  reli^^ioiis  societies.  In  1H61 
this  department  ado]ited  a  revised  code,  determinin;;  the 
conditions  under  wliich  public  money  should  lie  frraiited. 
They  demanded  approved  premises,  certificated  teachers,  a 
considerable  attendance.  an(l  an  examinalion  of  result.s. 

In  1870  the  (iovernment  fii-sl  passed  a  law  by  which  it  ac- 
tually took  charge  of  certain  lines  of  the  common  school 
work.  School  ilistricts  were  or{;anized,  schools  were  in- 
creased, children  were  freed  from  attendance  at  religious 
teaching,  all  .schools  were  inspected  and  directed  by  Gov- 
ernment inspectors.  The  work  was  still,  however,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  great  religious  societies, 
where  they  had  schools  organized  or  where  they  wished  to 
organize  them.  Where  the  Church  did  not  act  local  school 
boards  were  established.  A  public  school  fund  was  provided, 
and  school  boards  could,  under  certain  restrictions,  compel 
attemlance.  In  the  next  six  years  accommodations  were 
nearly  doubled,  and  thei|uality  of  work  greatly  improved. 

In  1876  an  act  of  Parliament  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  parent  to  educate  his  child,  and  regulated  in  some 
degree  the  school  attendance.  In  1880  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  was  passed. 

From  1S70  to  1891  the  average  daily  attendance  increased 
from  l.I.K.:i8!)  to  3.754.493.  and  the  number  of  teachers 
from  30,130  to  10.5,148.  In  1891  an  act  was  pa.ssed  making 
elementary  edu(ati(m  practically  free  in  England  and  Wales; 
but  thrce-quartei-s  of  the  schools  still  remain  under  the  di- 
rection of  Voluntary  societies. 

In  thf  United  Stiiies. — Whether  the  fundamental  ideas 
embodied  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  U.  S.  origi- 
nati-d  in  England  or  in  Holland  is  a  question  involved  in  too 
much  controversy  to  be  taken  up  here.  Certain  it  is  that 
all  the  early  settlers  who  were  driven  to  Xorth  America  l)y 
pei'sccution  turned  instinctively  to  the  school  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  their  religious  views  and  maintaining  their 
liberties. 

Puritans  in  New  England,  Dutch  in  New  York,  Swedes  in 
Delaware,  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Huguenots  and 
Scotch-Irish  in  all  colonies  made  great  sacrifices  to  secure 
education  for  the  young.  At  first  all  the  schools  were  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  Imt  a.s  Government  became  secular- 
ized the  schools  followed  the  Government. 

From  1635  schools  existed  in  New  England,  intended  for 
common  people,  partly  sup|)orted  by  public  funds,  and  under 
public  supervision.  The  legislation  of  1643  recognized  the 
right  of  Government  to  demand  that  its  citizens  be  edu- 
cated. In  1647  Massachusetts  pa.s.scd  an  act  requiring  all 
townships  having  fifty  householders  to  establish  .schools 
under  a  certain  forfeit,  which  was  increased  by  subsequent 
legislation.  In  16.50  Connecticut  passed  a  similar  law. 
lioth  of  these  laws  reciuired  the  establishment  of  a  gram- 
mar school  in  larger  towns. 

It  is  clainieil  that  in  New  York,  under  the  Dutch,  schools 
were  so  common  that  in  1664  nearly  every  town  h.id  its 
school,  but  it  is  certain  that  after  the  English  occupation  the 
schools  of  New  York  were  inferior  to  those  of  New  Kngland. 
In  Pennsylvania,  while  schools  were  favored  by  Penn  and  bv 
the  Germans,  they  did  not  flourish  as  in  New  England. 
Throughout  the  South  the  scattered  life  on  plantations  and 
the  social  customs  of  the  time  did  not  favor  common  schools. 
Instruction  was  maiidy  private.  \ 

During  the  whole  colonial  period  common  school  instruc- 
tion was  meager,  books  were  few,  teachers  were  jioorly  pre- 
pared, and  the  payment  of  school  fees  kept  the  poor  away 
from  the  schools  or  raised  unfortunate  distinctions  between 
pav  and  jiauper  scholars. 

buring  the  long  [leriod  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  from 
177.5-83  and  down  to  1815.  the  resources  of  the  .States  were 
too  heavily  strained  to  admit  of  any  considerable  extension 
of  the  common  schools.  With  the  close  of  that  struggle  the 
strength  of  the  nation  was  thrown  into  industrial  lines — re- 
pairing the  ravagi's  of  war,  settling  the  lands  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  developing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures. .Some  advance  luid.  however,  been  made  during  this 
long  period.  In  many  places  schools  had  been  established 
for  girls,  though  seldom  on  a  ba.sis  of  equality  with  boys, 
some  ex]ieriments  had  been  maile  in  scliool  supervision,  high 
or  grammar  schools  had  been  established,  and  funds  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  support  of  schools. 

By  1820  the  industrial  jiroblems  were  so  well  in  hand  that 


attention  could  be  turned  to  other  things,  and  during  the 
next  decade  there  was  a  revival  of  learning  marked  by  edu- 
cational discussi(ms  in  the  press,  in  legislative  halls,  and  in 
city  councils:  by  improved  organization  of  city  schools;  by 
the  establishment  or  revision  of  the  public  school  system  in 
a  majority  of  the  States;  by  experinumts  in  infant  schools 
and  manual  training  schools:  by  the  establishment  of  me- 
chanics" institutes,  lyceums,  and  teachers'  conventions;  and 
by  the  broadening  of  programmes  so  as  to  include  more 
science. 

The  growth  from  this  jieriod  has  been  steady  and  most 
rapid.  .Since  the  civil  war  the  South  has  developed  her 
schools  with  a  rapidity  very  remarkable,  when  one  considers 
the  destitution  in  wliich  these  States  were  left. 

Present  Systems  in  the  United  States. — There  are  at  pres- 
ent in  the  I).  S.  as  many  systems  as  there  are  States.  The 
national  Government  collects  and  distributes  information 
through  the  bureau  of  education,  cares  for  the  militarv  and 
naval  instruction,  controls  the  schools  in  the  Territories  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  sometimes  grants  public 
lands  to  aid  education  in  the  various  States.  A  strong  effort 
has  been  made  to  use  national  funds  for  educational  work 
in  the  South,  but  up  to  the  present  tune  (1893)  it  has  been 
unsuccessful. 

While  each  State  has  its  own  system  of  education,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  uniformity.  The  schools  in 
all  the  States  arc  secular,  and  no  religious  instruction  is 
allowed,  though  in  most  places  the  Bible  is  read  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  and  some  special  moral  training  is 
given.  No  exposition  of  the  Bible  is  allowed  and  no  reli- 
gious formula  can  be  taught. 

The  schools  are  all  free,  and  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
pmiierty  of  tlie  State  should  be  taxed  for  educating  all  the 
children  of  the  State  is  universally  recognized.  School 
money  is  drawn  from  permanent  educational  funds,  derived 
originally  from  pulilic  lands  or  special  State  grants;  from  a 
St.itc  tax,  disbursed  on  a  basis  of  scOiool  population  and 
school  attendance  ;  and  from  local  school  taxes. 

The  local  unit  for  puqioses  of  school  administration  is 
generally  the  township,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  county,  or 
small  school  districts.  The  township  system  is  most  in 
favor,  and  seems  destined  to  prevail.  City  schools  are  gen- 
erally under  a  distinct  city  school  administration. 

Sujiervision  is  receiving  con.staiitly  increasing  attention. 
Each  State  has  at  its  head  a  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  a  State  board  of  education,  sometimes  both, 
and  these  officers  have  general  super\ision  over  its  educa- 
tional interests.  Next  below  these  officials  come  the  county 
and  city  superintendents,  who  visit  and  criticise  the  schools 
and  sometnnes  license  teachers.  Still  below  these  come 
the  trustees  or  township  and  district  officials,  who  engage 
teachei-s.  purchase  school  supplies,  look  after  school  build- 
ings, and  attend  to  the  business  details  of  the  school-work. 

Teachers  are  licensed  by  county  or  State  examinations  or 
by  normal  schools. 

Most  schools,  except  in  some  country  districts,  are  classi- 
fied. Chililren  from  six  to  ten  form  the  primary  cla.sses, 
and  those  fi-om  ten  to  fourteen  form  the  grammar  grade. 
Above  the  grammar  grade  many  cities  and  States  provide 
high  schools.  These  furnish  an  education  adapted  to 
s<'liolars  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Present  Problems — in  the  States  thus  hastily  examined 
the  movement  has  been  steadily  toward  compulsory,  free, 
secular  education.  In  all  of  them  these  aims  are  realized  in 
large  measure.  There  are.  however,  many  important  ques- 
tions now  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
r.  S. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  largo  bodies  of  the  citizens, 
believing  that  education  should  rest  on  a  religious  basis,  are 
maintaining  parochial  schools  in  addition  to  the  taxes  they 
pay  for  the  support  of  public  free  schools.  Thev  naturally 
den\and  that  they  be  freed  from  school  taxes  unless  a  part 
of  the  taxes  be  devoted  to  the  parochial  schools.  This  ques- 
tion ap[>eai-s  under  many  forms — centering  about  Bible- 
reading  in  the  schools,  use  of  particular  text-books,  and  ap- 
pointment of  teachers. 

Political  intcrfen-nce,  city  pormal  schools,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  special  teachers  for  single  subjects  are  some 
of  the  questions  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
cities. 

Methoils  of  teaching  are  \indcrgoing  a  ver>'  great  change, 
under  the  influence  of  the  better  universities  and  the  kinder- 
gartens. This  change  may  be  described  by  saying  that  the 
present  aim  of  education  is  primarily  to  develop  the  powers 
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of  the  individual  cliild.  while  the  older  education  sought 
primarily  to  give  information  to  a  mass  of  children. 

The  high  school  is  becoming  more  firmly  fixed  with  every 
year  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system,  and  in  many  of 
the  cities  the  kindergarten  school  is  being  added. 

One  may  say  that  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  stronger 
State  supervision.  Text-books  are  regulated  in  most  States, 
and  in  some  they  are  pulilished  directly  by  the  State.  Cities 
seem  inclined  to  place  their  schools  under  the  direction  of 
strong  superintendents,  and  county  and  State  superintend- 
ents are  gradually  Ijeing  granted  larger  powers. 

The  curriculum  has  iieen  steady.  Elementary  science 
has  taken  a  most  important  place,  and  is  even  made  the 
basis  of  much  of  tlie  i)rimary  work.  Physical  training, 
manual  training,,  cooking-schools,  commercial  courses,  and 
courses  in  modern  languages  have  been  added  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  practical  results.  This  change  has  not 
been  made  without  opposition,  and  the  whole  tendency 
.toward  introducing  a  larger  range  of  elective  studies  is  be- 
ing seriously  quest  ioned  by  many  educators. 

The  teaching  force  is  steadily  improving ;  normal  schools 
are  increasing,  and  courses  for  teachers  are  being  added  to 
colleges  and  universities.  The  teacher's  remuneration  is 
steadily  rising,  and  a  professional  literature  is  growing  up. 
Since  1840  women  have  gradually  superseded  male  teachers 
in  common  schools,  until  to-day,  in  some  cities  and  States, 
they  practically  have  a  monopoly.  Earl  Barnes. 

Commons,  House  of:  See  Parliament. 

Commonwealth :  a  state ;  a  body  politic ;  properly  a 
free  state:  a  republic.  The  official  title  of  commonwealth 
is  used  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia. 

Commonwealth  of  Eiigrland  :  in  history,  the  form  of 
government  estalilishi'd  in  England  on  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  in  1G4!I.  and  which  existed  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard,  until  the  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  in  1660.  The  substitution  of  a  democratic  for 
a  monarchial  form  of  government  was  provided  for  and  en- 
joined by  two  successive  charters.  The  first  charter  of  the 
commonwealth  was  drawn  up  in  Dec,  16oiS ;  it  was  styled 
the  "  Instrument  of  Gox-ernment."  The  second  charter, 
called  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"  was  framed  in  May,  1657. 
Under  tlie  first  charier  the  English  Government  may  be 
classed  among  repulilics,  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head  ; 
under  the  second  it  became  substantially  a  monarchy,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  from  1657  to  the  period  of  his  death,  was 
virtually  monarch  of  England. 

Commune  of  Paris:  an  organized  band  of  socialists, 
outlaws,. and  pruUlctires,  connected  with  the  International 
Association,  who  revolted  against  the  new  regime  or  Ver- 
sailles governmc'iit  on  Mar,  18,  1871.  Paris  had,  a  few  days 
before  this  date,  been  evacuated  by  the  Germans,  who  hatl 
taken  it  after  a  long  siege.  The  National  Guard  of  Paris 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  their  arms,  and  a  large  part  of 
that  guard  supported  the  Commune,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  the  quarters  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre.  Among 
the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  Flourens, 
Felix  Pyat,  Assi,  Delescluze,  Paschal,  Grousset,  Gen.  Cluse- 
ret,  Dombrowski,  Arnould,  Jules  Valles,  Blanqui,  and 
fiochefort.  Their  principles  and  aims  are  thus  defined  by 
one  who  was  a  mcmlu'r  of  tlie  Comuuiue:  "  Tlu;ir  philos- 
ophy is  atheism,  materialism,  the  negation  of  all  religion  ; 
their  political  prograunne  is  absolute  individual  liberty  by 
means  of  the  suppression  of  government,  and  the  division 
of  nationalities  into  communes  more  or  less  federated  ;  their 
political  ccomony  consists  essentially  in  the  dispossession. 
with  compensation,  of  the  present  holders  of  capital,  and  in 
assignment  of  the  coin,  land,  etc.,  to  associations  of  work- 
men." 

As  those  members  of  the  National  Guard  who  favored  the 
cause  of  order  were  irresohite  and  not  inclined  to  fight,  tlie 
Communists  quickly  liecame  alisolute  masters  of  Paris. 
Their  ranks  were  re-enforced  liy  many  convicts,  whom  they 
released  from  the  jirisons,  and  liy  many  foreign  refugees. 
The  le.'iders  wlio  had  some  intelHgence,  some  definite  pur- 
pose, and  some  lingering  scruples  were  soon  discarded  one 
after  another  and  imprisoned,  and  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mune was  obtaineii  l]y  desperadoes  and  outlaws,  who  ini- 
tiate<l  a  reign  of  terror.  On  JIar.  26  an  election  was  held 
in  Paris  to  choose  members  of  the  Comiiuine.  but  as  the 
party  of  order  declined  to  vote,  only  180,000  votes  were 
cast,  and  the  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  government  organized  at  Versailles  sent  an  army 


to  suppress  the  insurrection.  On  Apr.  2  a  large  body  of 
insurgents  marched  against  Versailles,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed at  Meudon,  and  much  injured  liy  the  fire  of  Port 
Jlont  Valerien.  The  army  of  the  republic  Iiegan  to  besiege 
Paris  under  the  command  of  Marshal  JIacMahon.  The 
chief  command  of  the  besieged  forces  was  held  successively 
by  Dombrowski,  Cluseret,  Rossel,  and  Delescluze.  Violent 
dissensions  disturbed  the  counsels  and  hindered  the  success 
of  the  C/'ommune.  On  Apr.  o  they  arrested  Darboy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  other  persons,  whom  they  "kept  in 
prison  as  hostages.  The  insurgents,  who  occupied  several 
forts  in  the  environs,  made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
besiegers.  Having  captured  several  of  the  forts,  the  be- 
sieging army,  about  90,000  strong,  entered  Paris  on  May  22 
by  several  gates,  inclosing  the  insurgents  in  a  great  semi- 
circle. The  latter  continued  for  five  days  fighting  behind 
barricades  in  the  streets,  and  revenged  their  defeat  by  atro- 
cious acts  of  cruelty  and  vandalism.  They  set  fire  to  the 
pulilic  buildings,  and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  ancient 
monuments  and  treasures  of  art.  Among  the  finest  edifices 
that  were  burned  were  the  Tuilcrics,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Louvre  was 
jiartly  consumed.  During  the  last  days  of  the  power  of  the 
(Aimmune  they  shot  Archbishop  Darboy,  Bonjean,  president 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  and  other  persons  whom  they  held 
as  hostages.  In  order  to  execute  their  incendiary  designs 
on  a  grand  scale,  they  ignited  petroleum,  gunpowder,  and 
other  explosive  materials  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Deles- 
cluze was  killed  while  fighting  in  the  street  oii  May  26. 
The  civil  war  ended  on  the  27th,  when  M,  Thiers  issued  a 
Ijulletin  stating  that  25,000  Communists  had  been  taken 
[irisoners.  Large  numbers  of  these  were  put  to  death,  and 
several  thousand  were  punished  with  de|ioi'tation.  The 
ringleaders  of  the  Commune  who  survived  the  battles  were 
mostly  caiitured  and  executed. 

Authorities. — Sempronius,  Histoire  de  la  Commune  de 
Paris;  Beaumont-Vassey,  Histoire  anflie/ifigiie  de  la  Com- 
mune de  Paris;  Moriac,  Paris  sons  la  I'lnniniine. 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Commiiniea'tio  Idiom'atnm  [Lat.,  conjoint  posses- 
sion of  attributes ;  idiuina  =  Lii:  ISiafxa,  peculiarity:  deriv. 
of  iSios,  peculiar]  :  the  name  marking  the  doctrine  that  the 
one  person  of  Christ  has  conjoint  possession  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  two  natures — that  the  attributes  of  the  two 
natures  are  so  held  together  in  the  one  person  as  i'n  it  to 
have  fellowship  with  each  other;  the  person  which  conjoins 
the  nature  conjoins  their  attributes  in  itself.  The  two 
natures  are  inseparable,  both  actively  and  jtassively.  What 
is  pi'oper  to  either  nature  in  the  abstract  belongs  to  Christ 
in  the  concrete ;  and  what  the  divine,  which  is  the  as- 
suming nature,  has  in  itself,  the  human,  wliicli  is  the  as- 
sumed nature,  has  in  and  through  its  personal  conjunc- 
tion with  the  divine.  See  Krauth's  Conservative  Reforma- 
tion (476-481). 

Communion  Service:  See  Eucharist. 

Communism:  the  theory  which  teaches  that  property 
should  be  held  in  common — a  theory  wliich  Plato  advocates 
in  his  Ui'i>nl)lic.  and  which  was  probalily  practiced  before 
his  time  by  the  followers  of  Pythagoras.  In  later  times  the 
Xi'o-Platonist  I'Icitinus  attempted  to  estiililish  community 
of  goods  upon  the  plan  which  had  been  [U'oposed  by  Plato. 
Among  the  Jews  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutic  practiced  a 
sort  of  communism.  The  so-calle<l  communism  of  the  apos- 
tolic (thurch  in  Jerusalem  lacked  the  essential  features  of 
communism.  It  was  only  partial  and  voluntary,  was  not 
patterned  after  by  other  Christians,  and  was  a  failure. 
Buddhism  and  other  Oriental  religious  systems  have  for 
ages  had  fiillowers  who  have  practiced  a  rude  communism. 
In  F.urope  there  were  numerous  medianal  sects  (Catharists, 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  etc.)  wlio  advocated  some  prac- 
tice of  the  kind.  Later  came  the  Anabaptists  of  Jliinster, 
the  Libertines  of  Switzerland,  the  Familists  of  England. 
Still  later  we  find  the  Ilerrnhuters,  the  Shakers,  the  Har- 
monists, the  liuchanites.  and  riuuierous  other  religious  com- 
munists— some  practically  successful  and  others  not. 

The  Oneida  Community  (q.  v.)  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
example  in  the  L'.  .S. 

Bacon,  More,  and  other  English  theorists  long  ago  wrote 
treatises  which  looked  toward  tlie  ultimate  estalilislimeut  of 
communism,  but  Robert  Owen  was  the  first  great  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  French 
revolution  brought  forward  a  number  of  communistic  theo- 
ries, but  none  survived  long  ;  the  best -known  writer  of  that 
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time  was  Babceiif.  Subsequently  these  ideas  win'e  taken  up 
bv  Saiul-SiuKin,  Fourier,  Prouillion,  and  others.  (See  An- 
AKi  HIST  and  Socialism.)  A  large  number  of  socialists,  in- 
cluding the  whole  Russian  wing  of  the  party,  believed  that 
property  should  be  held  and  industry  eontroUeil,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  communities,  or  "communes,"  modeled  more  or 
less  on  the  village  communities  of  Russia.  In  thus  laying 
stress  on  the  commune  they  wished  to  weaken  the  powers  of 
the  central  government,  and  adopted  tlie  doctrines  of  ait- 
archism  a-s  distinct  from  socialism,  which  would  increase 
the  central  government's  power.  In  IWTl.  at  the  close  of 
the  Franco-tterman  war.  the  comnnuiists  gained  control  of 
Paris  by  revolution:  but  being  unable  to  maintain  it,  they 
indulged  in  nnirder  and  arson  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
universal  discredit  on  the  name  wliich  they  bore  and  the 
theories  with  which  they  were  identittt'd. 

Revised  by  A.  T.  Hadlky. 
Coiumiinity  Property:  in  law,  property  acquired  by 
husband  ami  wife  or  either  of  them  during  marriage,  when 
not  acquired  as  the  separate  property  of  either  of  them.  It 
includes  the  product  of  their  industry  and  all  property  vest- 
ing in  them  by  purcliase.  donation,  bei(uest,  or  d<'scent.  The 
institution  of  community  property  is  borroweil  from  the 
civil  law,  and  has  uuiny  of  the  incidents  of  piirtncrsliip.  liut 
is  not  identical  with  it.  It  is  recognized  l)y  statute  in  Lou- 
isiaiui  and  California,  and  in  a  number  of  other  States  cre- 
ated out  of  what  were  once  French  or  .S[iaiiish  dominions, 
and  whose  laws  have  consequently  been  influenced  by  the 
civil  law.  In  these  States  all  property  held  by  either  husband 
or  wife  during  coverture  is  prima  facie  presumed  to  be 
community  property.  I)\n-ing  coverture  the  wife's  rights 
are  ]iassive.  and  the  husband  has  full  power  to  dispose  of  it 
alisolutely  and  without  her  consent,  but  he  can  not  dispose 
of  auv  interest  in  it  by  an  instrument  to  take  effect  after 
his  death.  The  survivor  has,  in  general,  one-half  of  the 
community  property  and  the  other  halt  goes  to  tlie  heirs. 

F.  Sturges  Ai.i.kn. 

Commutator  (in  electricity):  a  device  for  eonv(n-ting  the 
alternating  currents,  generated  in  the  armatures  of  dynamo- 
machines,  into  continuous  currents.  (See  Alternate  Cur- 
rents and  Dynamo.)  In  its  usual  form  it  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  copper  blocks  arrange<l  synnuetrically  around  the 
arinature-sliaft.  and  insulated  from  the  latter  and  from  each 
other.  To  these  are  attached  the  terminals  of  the  various 
coils,  the  current  from  which  is  to  be  eomnuited.  Brushes 
of  copper  or  of  carbon  are  brought  to  bear  at  proper  points 
upon  tlie  commutator,  making  connection  with  each  coil  or 
set  of  coils  in  turn,  and  conveying  the  currents  induced  in 
them  to  the  outside  line.  The  essential  point  of  the  device 
is  so  to  arrange  the  contacts  that  while  the  currents  within 
the  armature  are  rc'Versed,  at  least  twice  in  every  revolution 
of  the  nuichine.  the  current  in  the  outer  circuits  shall  always 
have  the  same  direction.  E.  L.  Niciioi,.s. 

Commute  [from  Lat.  com,  with  +  mufo,  change]  :  to 
change  or  exchange  (one  thing  for  anotlier):  thus  one  pen- 
alty is  often  commuted  as  an  act  of  clemency  for  anotlier 
which  is  less  severe, as  a  sentence  of  death  to  imprisonment. 
t)llicers  in  the  army  are  sometimes  allowed  to  commute 
their  allowances  for  quarters,  forage,  etc.,  for  cash. 

Conino'nus  (in  Hr.  Ko/ivrjv6s) :  the  name  of  a  Byzantine 
family  of  Italian  origin,  from  which  descended  six  Kmperor; 


of  the  Kast  and  all  the  Kmperors  of  Trebizond.     See  Alexis 
I..   AxDRoxicus  I.,  Isaac  I.,  Maxcel  I.,  and  Anna  Co.m- 

NENA. 

Co'mo  (anc.  Comi/m) :  a  province  of  Italy :  bounded  N.  by 
Switzerland  and  Sondrio.  \V.  by  Xovaro.  S.  by  Milan.  K.  by 
liergaino  and  Sondrio.  Area.  l.()4!l  sij.  miles.  It  consists  of 
the  territory  about  Lake  Coino  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lake 
Lugano,  and  reaches  westward  to  Lago  Maggiore.  This  prov- 
ince contains  several  magnificent  regions:  the  finestof  them 
is  the  tract  called  IJrianza.  lying  between  Monzaandthe  two 
soulliern  branches  of  Lake  Como.  which  is  us  much  as  25 
miles  long  and  from  1  to  :i  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the 
Adda.  The  province  produces  much  silk  and  wine.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  Pop.  (1880) 
518,;iT3:(18!)0)  .551,617. 

Como:  a  city  of  Italy;  in  Lombardy  ;  capital  of  province 
of  same  name:  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  tlie  Lake 
of  Como:  24  miles  N.  of  Jlilan,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  2-C).  It  is  beautifullv 
situated  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  verdant  hills,  covered  witii 
gardens  and  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees.     On  a  iiill 


overlooking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  Baradello, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Harbarossa.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral  founded  in  l;WO,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a 
clock-tower  built  in  146:5.  Here  are  also  an  ancient  town- 
hall,  a  public  library,  a  nuiseuni,  theater,  and  botanic  gar- 
den. Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  silk  and 
woolen  fabrics,  and  soap.  It  has  a  trade  by  the  lake  with 
Ticino  and  (Termany.  Pop.  27.000.  t'omum  was  an  impor- 
tant town  under  the  Romans.  Pliny  the  Younger  and 
Volta  Were  natives  of  this  place. 

Como.  Lake  (in  Hal.  Layo  di  Como  ;  anc.  Lnrius  Lacus) : 
a  lake  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy  ;  is  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Adda,  which  enters  it  at  the  "foot  of  the  liepoiitine  and  Rhe- 
tian  Ali>s,  and  issues  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  extend- 
ing southwest  ward,  is  called  the  Lake  of  Lecco.  It  is  6!)8 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  85  miles  from  Como  to  the 
northern  end,  and  is  nearly  'A  miles  wide.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  1,!I25  feet,  the  superficial  extent  02  sc|.  miles.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  shores,  covered 
with  elegant  villas.  Xumerous  steamboats  ply  on  this 
water. 

Comonfort.  Ignacio  :  Mexican  general :  b.  at  Puebla, 
Mar.  12.  1812.  lie  early  took  part  as  a  soldier  in  political 
struggles,  held  various  civil  and  military  oflices,  served  in 
the  war  with  the  L'.  S..  and  was  several  times  elected  to 
Congress.  In  1853  Santa  Anna  dismissed  him  on  false 
charges  from  the  inspectorship  of  the  custom-house  at  Aca- 
pulc<i.  In  Apr.,  1854,  he  revolted  at  Acapulco,  and  with- 
stood a  siege  there  by  Santa  Anna  with  7,000  men.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  after 
the  flight  of  Santa  Aima  he  was  made  .Secretary  of  War  by 
Alvarez  (Oct.,  1855).  Alvarez,  being  bitterly  opposed,  re- 
tired Dec.  11,  appointing  Comonfort  his  successor  as  acting 
]ircsident.  From  the  first  Comonfort  had  to  contend  with 
the  Cliurch  and  conservative  party  and  with  opposition  in 
the  army.  A  revolt  which  broke  out  at  Puebla  the  day 
after  his  succession  was  put  down  after  hard  fighting,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Puelila  continued  to  incite  opposition,  and 
was  finally  deported.  May,  18.56.  This  and  some  confisca- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  property  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
Church  party.  There  were  other  revolts  at  Puebla  and  else- 
where, aiul  Mexico  itself  became  a  center  of  plots.  A  new 
constitution  was  promulgated  Feb.  7,  1857.  and  under  it 
('(Uiioiifort  was  ri'gularly  elected  presi<lcnt  for  four  years, 
assuming  office  Dee.  1,  1857.  Less  than  three  weeks  after 
cons]iirators  at  Tacubaya  declareil  against  the  constitution, 
and  demanded  that  Comonfort  should  assume  dictatorial 
powers  pending  the  call  for  a  new-  constitutional  assembly. 
Without  definitely  adhering  to  this  sedition  Comonfort  en- 
couraged it  by  his  weakness.  Thus  he  at  once  lost  the  sup- 
jiort  of  luiblic  oiiinion.  his  own  minister.  Juarez,  heading  the 
opposition.  Congress  voted  his  deposition,  and  on  Jan.  11, 
1858,  a  portion  of  the  gai-rison  of  Mexico  declared  against 
him.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  followed  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  Deserted  at  liist  by  iiearlv  all  Ills  friends,  Comon- 
fort fled,  and  on  Feb.  7  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz,  going  to 
the  V.  S..  and  thence  to  France.  He  was  allowed  to  return 
ill  1862.  wa.s  restored  to  his  rank  of  general  of  division,  and 
during  the  resistance  to  the  French  invasion  commanded 
the  army  of  the  center.  His  defeat  at  San  Lorenzo  (Jlay  8, 
186;!)  forced  Orteaga  to  surrender  at  Puebla.  Comonfort 
was  Minister  of  War  in  tlie  Juarez  cabinet,  formed  after 
Mexico  had  been  lost.  He  was  killed  by  irregular  troojis  or 
bandits  between  Guanajuato  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  Nov.  13, 
l,s(;3.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Comorin,  Cape  :  See  Cai'e  Comorin. 

Co'moru.  or  Komorn :  a  county  of  Hungary:  bounded 
on  the  X.  liy  the  counties  of  Presburg,  Xeutra.  and  Bai-s.  on 
the  v..  bv  'iraii.  on  the  S.  by  St'.ihhveisseiiburg.  and  on  the 
W.  by  Raab.  Area.  1.146  sip  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  |iarts  by  the  Danube,  besides  which  it  is  also 
traverseii  liy  the  Waiig  river.  In  the  north  it  is  level,  but  in 
the  south  it  is  mountainous.  The  country  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Waag  into  the  Danube  consists  of  large  swamps. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  sheep- 
raising  is  extensivelv'pui-sued.  Chief  town,  Comorn.  Pop. 
(18!)0)'  1.5i).31)7. 

Comorn.  or  Komorn  :  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary  :  cap- 
ital of  county  of  s;ime  name;  on  the  left  bank  of  llii'  Dan- 
ube; at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waag:  46  miles  W.  X.  W. 
of  Pesth ;  on  the  Great  SchUtt  island  at  its  eastern  extrem- 
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ity  (see  map  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  5-G).  The  streets  are 
narrow  aiul  irregular.  The  Danube  is  here  crosse<l  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  The  fortress  of  Coinorn.  originally  built 
by  Jlatthew  Corvinus,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe,  and  requires  for  its  defense  15,000  men.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  bombarded  by  the  Austrians  in  1848  and  1849 
■without  success,  but  finally  capitulated  of  its  own  choice 
Sept.  27,  1849.    Pop.  13,100. 

Coili'oro  Isles :  a  group  of  four  larger  islands  and  sev- 
eral smaller  ones  situated  in  the  Jlozambique  Channel  about 
half-way  between  Africa  and  Madagascar  (see  map  of  Africa, 
ref.  T-Ii).  They  are  volcanic  in  origin  and  mountainous,  and 
the  highest  peaks  rise  about  8.500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  prolific  tropical  vegetation  includes  the 
cocoa  and  areca  palms,  excellent  rice  and  maize,  yams,  ba- 
nanas, mangos,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons,  cotton,  wild  in- 
digo, and  sugar-cane.  Excellent  wood  for  ship-builiiing  is 
found.  The  principal  exports  are  palm  oil  and  tortoise- 
shells.  The  people  are  jiartially  Arab  and  partially  Jlalag- 
asy  in  blood,  and  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  They  support 
themselves  chiefly  by  tillage  ;  there  are  among  them  skillful 
cutlers,  weavers,  and"  jewelers.  Alayotte,  one  of  these  islands, 
has  long  been  a  French  colony.  "The  island  of  Johanna  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.  The  entire  grouyi  was  ceded  to 
France  in  1886.  The  islands  once  had  considerable  trade, 
which  extended  to  India.  Pop.  estimated,  47.000,  exclusive 
of  Mayotte,  which  in  1889  had  12,270  inhabitants. 

rompany :  See  Joixt-stock  Company  and  Partnership. 

Coinpany:  in  military  usage,  a  body  of  troops  com- 
manded bv"a  captain,  assisted  by  his  lieutenants,  sergeants, 
and  corporals.  Tlie  Greek  tetra"rcliia  of  sixty-four  inen  cor- 
responded to  the  comjiany  of  infantry,  which  until  quite 
recently  varied  in  strength  from  about  60  to  100  men.  the 
size  being  regulated  so  that  the  captain  could  personally 
watch  and  by  his  voice  and  example  control  the  action  of 
every  man.  making  the  company  the  strict  "  unit  of  com- 
bat." The  strength  of  the  com])any  of  cavalry  (troop)  and 
of  artillery  (battery)  is  determined  by  the  same  considera- 
tions. In  the  European  armies  of  to-day  the  companies  are 
much  larger,  giving  fewer  officers,  and  consequently  reduc- 
ing the  pay-rolls.  The  war  strength  of  the  German  company 
is  250  men.     The  captain  is  mounted.  Jas.  Mercue. 

Comparative  Anatomy :  See  Anatomy,  Ccmparative. 

Comparative  Philology :  This  term,  when  used  as  it 
commonly  is  among  English-speaking  people,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  comparative  grammar,  denotes  that  liranch 
of  the  science  of  language  which  seeks  by  a  comparison  of 
the  grammatical  phenomena  of  cognate  languages  to  reeon- 
stnict  the  p.irent  speech  from  which  these  languages  are  de- 
rived, and  so  to  aid  in  tracing  the  historical  development  of 
the  single  languages.  The  former  of  its  aims  makes  it  an 
auxiliary  of  anthropology,  of  ethnography.  an<l  of  history  in 
general  :  the  latter  makes  it  an  auxiliary  of  historical  gram- 
mar. Historical  gi-ammar  occupies  itself  with  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  grammatical  phenomena  of  a  language  as  de- 
velopments out  of  precedent  phenumena;  i.  e.  it  views  them 
according  to  their  oecomiiit/.  in  distinction  from  descriptive 
grammar  which  notes  and  studies  them  simply  iis  being. 
Historical  grammar,  apart  from  the  help  o[  c-umparalive 
grammar,  can  pursue  its  itivestigation  of  the  development 
of  a  sound,  a  form,  or  a  constniction  no  further  back  than 
the  point  where  the  language  first  obtained  a  record.  (See 
Laxouaoe.)  Thus  among  the  various  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  the  Slavic  can  be  followed  back  to  the 
ninth  century  a.  D..  the  Celtic  to  the  eighth,  the  Armenian 
to  the  fifth,  the  Teutonic  to  the  fourth,  the  Italic  to  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century  n.  c.  the  Greek  to  perhaps 
the  ninth  B.  c,  and  the  Indian  or  Sanskrit  to  perhaps  the 
fifteenth  n.  c.  Without  the  help  of  comjiarativc  grammar 
Teutonic  grammar  wotild  be  compelled  to  begin  the  history 
of  the  word  for  noke  with  Gothic  Jul-,  Greek  grammar  witli 
^vy6v,  Latin  with  jugitm.  Slavic  with  if/o,  Sanskrit  with 
yiigihn:  but  comparative  grammar,  l)y  demonstrating  that 
the  Indii-Kuropcan  form  from  which  all  of  these  were  dif- 
ferentiated was  yiigo'm,  adds  a  new  ami  all-important  puint 
through  which  to  construct  each  separate  line  of  develop- 
ment. In  like  manner,  from  Crothic  sihun.  seven,  O.  Bulg. 
sedml,  Lat.  xfpfi'm,  dr.  iwri.  Skr.  xripld.  is  reconstructed  an 
Ind<i-F,urnpean  xpptjfi.  From  Fr.  rhance.  Ital.  emlema. 
Span,  rrirlcnriri.  Uumaii.  ci'iili'iifn,  is  reconstructed  an  unre- 
corded Vulg.  Lat.  subst.  *c(iiimti(i.  a  fall,  ilerived  from 
cadere.    A  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Gr.  genitive 


and  the  Lat.  alilative  share,  among  the  various  forms  of 
verbal  relation  which  they  denote,  only  the  //-o/H-relation, 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  also  supported  by  other 
evidence,  that  the  original  value  underlying  the  use  after 
comparatives  of  the  genitive  in  Greek  and  the  alilative  in 
Latin  is  that  of  separation,  so  that,  e.  g.,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  ablative  in  Lat.  filius  minor  est  pa/re,  "  the  son 
is  less  than  the  father."  properly  is  "measured  from  the 
father."  The  conscious  beginnings  of  a  science  of  com- 
parative graiumar  were  made  by  Franz  Bopp  (1791-1867), 
whose  first  work.  Ueber  das  Conjngdtionssystem  der  San- 
skritsprache  in  Vergleiclmng  mit  jenem  der  griechischen, 
lateinischen,  persischen  iind  germnnischen  f!prache,  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort-on-tho-Main  in  1816.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  development  of  the  science  was  the  atten- 
tion which  had  lieen  called  to  the  Sanskrit  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  the  dis- 
covery first  made  and  proclaimed  in  distinct  form  by  Will- 
iam Jones,  an  English  resident  at  Calcutta,  that  the  San- 
skrit stood  in  definite  relationship  to  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  immediate  purpose  of  Bopp's  work  as  fol- 
lowed in  the  above-mentioned  book  and  in  his  Vergleichende 
Grammaiik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  O'riec/iisclieri,  Lnleinischen, 
Lifauischen  und  Altslavischen,  Gotlii-icheti  iind  Deutschen 
(1833-53;  second  edit.  1857-61),  was  the  explaimtion  of  the 
force  and  signification  of  the  different  elements  composing 
the  forms  of  inflected  words.  Thus  he  isolates  the  personal 
endings  of  the  verb  -mi, -si,  -ti,  and  seeks  to  identify  them 
with  the  pronouns  of  first,  second,  and  third  pei-son  respect- 
ively. The  augment  he  identifies  with  alpha-privativum, 
and"  attributes  to  it  originally  the  jiower  of  negating  the 
present  and  so  of  expressing  past  time.  Tlie  case-endings 
of  the  nouns  he  believes  to  have  had  their  origin  largely  in 
pronominal  roots:  thus  the  -s  of  the  nominative  was  the  pro- 
noun, Skr.  sa  =  Gr.  6. 

While  the  honor  of  originating  the  comparative  method 
rests  with  Bopp,  the  real  founder  of  historical  grammar,  in 
the  service  of  which  the  comparative  method  has  found  its 
chief  application,  was  Jacob  Grimm  (1785-1863).  To  him 
we  owe  the  first  formulation  of  a  law  of  sound,  and  the  con- 
sequent perception  that  changes  of  sound  take  place  accord- 
ing to  definite  historical  lines.  His  Deutsche  Grammaiik 
(1819-37,  4  vols.)  was  not  only  the  first  example  of  an  histor- 
ical grammar,  forming  the  prototype  for  the  later  great 
works  of  the  kind,  such  as  Diez"s  (1794-1876)  Grammaiik 
der  ronianisc/ien  Sprac/ie7i  (1836-43)  and  Jliklosich's  Ver- 
gleidwnde  Grammaiik  der  s!au-ischen  Sprachen  (1852-74,  4 
vols.),  btit  constituted  also  an  application  of  the  compara- 
tive method  to  the  various  brancmes  of  a  single  language. 
As  such  it  exercised  in  its  turn  a  marked  infliicnce  upon  the 
jilan  and  method  of  Bopp's  Vergteirlieiide  Grammaiik. 

The  applicatiim  of  the  comparative  method  to  the  vocab- 
ularies of  the  Indo-E>iropean  languages  in  the  interest  of 
etymology  was  the  iM-e-eminent  service  of  August  Friedrich 
Pott  (1802-88),  whose  chief  work  is  the  Etymologische 
Forschungen  (1833-36.  2  vols. :  2d  ed.  1859-76.  .5  vols.). 

In  the  rapid  development  of  the  science  of  Indo-European 
comparative  grammar  since  the  foundation  period,  two  defi- 
nite points  nuiy  be  noted,  each  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
a  great  summarizirig  work.  The  first  is  August  Schleicher's 
(1821-08)  Ciinijiindiinii  der  vergleiclienden  Grainnitilik  dfr 
indogermanisclien  Spractien  (1861);  the  second  Karl  Brug- 
mann's  Gnindriss  der  vergleichendeii  Sprachinssenschaft 
der  indog.  Sprucheii  (1886-92.  2  vols. ;  also  an  Engl,  transl.). 
In  the  jn'ogress  of  the  science  have  .shared  in  most  eminent 
degree,  besides  the  alxive-mentioned  scholars.  Theodor  Ben- 
fey,  Adalbert  Kuhn.  G.  Ascoli,  Georg  Cnrtins.  B.  DelViriick, 
August  Fick,  August  Leskien,  .Johannes  Schmidt.  Ad.  Bez- 
zenberger,  Hcrmaim  Osthoff.  Hermann  Paul.  Karl  Verner, 
Fr.  de  .Sauss\ire,  .1.  Wackcrnagel.  Ileinrich  Zimmcr,  H, 
Hi'ibschmann,  Gustav  IMeyer,  Fr.  Kluge.  Hermann  Collitz, 
Rudolph  Thurneysen.  JIaurice  Blciomfield.  K.  F.  Johansson, 
and  others. 

In  the  following  bibliograiihy  only  works  of  present  im- 
portance are  given,  and  inasmuch  as  the  jirogre-ss  of  the 
science  in  other  fields  has  generally  followed  in  the  wake 
of  Indo-Kurcipean  philology,  the  selections  are  made  chiefly 
frciin  that  discipline. 

LiTERATiRE. — ///.v/rtn/,  Prinriples,  and  Jtfrthnd. — Benfey, 
Ge.ichichte  der  SpracJiiri.t.'ien.ir/iaft  und  orientalisclien  Plii- 
iolngie  in  Dent.irtitand  .teit  dem  Anfang  des  Jfl  Jalir/iunderis 
(1869):  Steinthal.  Ge.ffliirlile  der  Sprachivisseiischaf thai  den 
Griedien  und  liiimern  (1863:  now  in  2d  e.d.);  von  der 
Gabelentz.  Die  Sprachwissenschaft  (1891);  DelbrUck,  Ein- 
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leitung  in  dtis  SpmchxIuiUiim  (1880;  in  Eiiifl.  traiisl.); 
I'.niiriuaiiii,  Ziim  lieuligtn  Stand  der  ,S/ir(icliiiixsdi.scli<ift 
1I880):  Paul,  Pruin'/iii'u  der  Spiachgeschichlf  (id  o<l.  1886); 
Slrong-Ijoj;fiiiaii-\Vliei'Ior,  Jnlrod  iici  ion  iu  the.  Sliidy  of  the 
tUMonj  of  Liinguaife  (1891). 

Kliimoioyiciil  Dictionaries. — Fick,  Verghtchendes  VTdrt- 
erhiich  der  indogermaiiischen  Sprachen  (3il  oil.  1874-76; 
vi.l.  i.  in  4tli  ed.  18!H)) ;  C'urtius.  Grundiuge  der  grie- 
rlii.-ichen  Etgmoliigif  (.jtli  cd.  187!»;  in  Knjrl.  transl.);  Vani- 
Oei\,  (rriechincli  -luteiniarhes  etymologise  lies  M^orterlnirh 
(1877):  Kluge,  ICtgmologisches  Worlerbiich  der  deutsclicn 
Spruche  (4tli  ed.  1881));  Skcat,  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Lungudge  (2(1  cd.  1884);  .Miklosicli,  Etymolo- 
<lisches  Worterbiicli  iter  slarisrhen  6/jro(7i<-H  (1886);  ^Mi-yrr, 
(;..  Etymologixches  W'ortirhiich  der  albanesischen  Sprache 
il891);  Prollwilz,  Etymolugisches  Worlerbuch  der  grie- 
cliischen  Sprache  (18'.I2). 

Phonology,  Word-formation,  and  Inflexion. — Brugmann, 
(rrinidriss[see  above):  linigmann,  Griechische  Grammatik, 
Mailer's  Jfandb.der  Altertuinsicissen.ichnft  (vol.  ii.);  Meyer, 
(t.,  Griechische  Grtimmatik  ('iA  ed.  1886):  Stolz,  Latein- 
ische  Grammatik.  Mailer's  Ildb.  (vol.  ii.) ;  King  and  Cook- 
son.  The  Principles  of  Sound  and  Inflexion  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Jjangiiages(\SHi^);  Henry,  Precis  de  graminaire 
compareedtt  Grec  etdii  Latin  (id  cd.  1888;  in  I'^ngl.  transl.); 
Meyer,  L.,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  griechischen  and 
laleinischen  Sprache  (2d  edit.  1882);  OstholT  and  Brug- 
inann,  Morphologische  I'ntersiichungen  (0  vols.,  1878-80); 
Kluge,  Vorgeschichte  der  altgermanischen  Dialekte,  Paul's 
Griindriss  der  Germ.  Philologie.  i.,  :300  ff. 

Journals. — Knlm's  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleicliende  Sprnch- 
forschung  (:K  vols.);  Hezzcnberger's  Beitrdge  zur  Kiinde 
der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  (1877-92,  18  vols.);  Brug- 
inann-Streitbcrg,  Indogermanische  Forschungen  (1891-02, 
2  vols.) ;  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris 
1 1868-92,  7  vols.). 

Syntax. — Delbriick,  Syntaktische  ForscJiungeyi  (.i  vols., 
1871-88);  Bruginaiin,  Griech.  Syntax,  Muller's  Ildb.  (vol. 
ii.)  ;  Schmalz,  Latein.  Syntax,  Muller's  Ildb.  (vol.  ii.) ; 
Ziemer.  Syntax  der  indog.  Comparation  (1884). 

Applications  to  History. — llehn,  ICulturpflamen  und 
Ilaustiere  in  ihrer  W'anderiing  con  Asien  nach  Europn  (^d 
ed.  1877;  Eng.  transl..  The  W  anderings  of  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals); Schrader.  Sprachcergleichung  und  Crgeschichte  (2d 
ed.  1890;  in  Engl,  transl.).  Benj.  Iue  Wueelkb. 

Conipan't'ti.  Dojiknico  Pietro  .\xto\io:  Italian  pliilol- 
"i:ist  :  li.  in  Konie,  .June  27,  IS^io;  Vieeanie  I'rolVssor  of  the 
(ii-eek  Language  and  Literature  in  Pi.sa  in  18.")9,  and  sul)sc- 
i|uently  in  Florenee.  Later,  as  professor  emeritus,  he  has 
ilireeted  the  course  in  (ireek  antiquities  in  the  University  of 
Rome.  His  rci)Ulaticin,  however,  does  not  solely  or  even 
mainly  rest  upon  his  (ircek  studies.  He  is  a  Honiance  phi- 
lologist of  excellent  quality,  and  is  particularlv  familiar  wit  h 
the  intelleottial  history  of  the  so-called  DarT<  and  Middle 
.Ages.  Among  his  prod\ictions  may  be  mentioned  Saygio 
ilei  dialetli  greci  dell'  Italia  Meridionale  (1866) ;  Edipo  e  la 
Mitologia  comparata  (1867) ;  Virgilio  net  Medio  Eco  (1872) ; 
le  anliche  rime  rolgari,  etc.  (with  A.  D'.Vncona,  1875,  seq.) ; 
Canti  e  racconti  del  popolo  ilahano  (1875,  seq.). 

A,  U,  Marsh. 

Compass  [from  0.  Fr.  compas,  measure,  pair  of  com- 
[lasses,  ilerived  from  a  verb  of  Lat.  type  *com/tassa're  (lOng. 

to  compass),  measure 
off  with  steps  (/)assus, 
step)]  :  an  instrument 
u.seil  to  sliow  t  he  mag- 
netic meridian  or  the 
position  of  olijects 
with  reference  to  it. 
Among  its  various 
forms  are  tlie  mari- 
ner's compass,  the  sur- 
i-eyor's  compass,  and 
the  variation  com- 
pass. These  several 
applications  each  de- 
mand a  special  con- 
slrnctiMU.  hut  Iho  es- 
sential parts  are  inva- 
riably the  same.  These 
)iarts  arc  the  needle, 
which  consists  of  a  mairnetized  bar  of  steel,  and,  fitted  to  its 
center,  a  cap  which  is  supported  on  a  pivot  upright  and 
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mariner's  compass. 


sharp  at  tlie  point  to  lessen  the  friction,  and  on  which  the 
needle  may  move  with  the  slightest  attraction,  A  circular 
card  is  attached  to  the  neetlle  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
wliich  turns  with  it,  and  indicates  the  degrees,  which  with 
the  thirty-two  points,  divided  into  half  and  qinirter  points, 
are  all  marked  on  its  circumference.  The  pivot  is  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  a  circular  box,  which  contains  the  needle 
and  canl,  and  has  a  gla.ss  cover  to  protect  the  needle  from 
the  air.  'J'his  is  called  the  compa-ss-box,  and  is  suspended 
in  a  larger  box  or  binnacle  by  two  concentric  brass  cii-cles 
called  gind)als;  the  outer  one  is  attached  by  horizontal 
pivots  to  the  inner  circle  and  to  the  outer  box,  the  two  sets 
of  axes  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Thus  the  inner 
circles,  carrying  the  compa.ss,  box,  needle  and  card,  is  sus- 
tained in  a  luuizontal  position,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
rolling  of  the  ship. 

"  lioxiug  the  compass"  is  the  enumeration,  by  name,  of 
the  thirty-two  points  which  are  marked  u])on  tlie  conqiass- 
card.  These  ]ioints  are — north,  north  by  east,  north-north- 
east, nortlieasl  by  north,  northeast,  northeast  by  east,  east- 
northeast,  east  by  north,  east,  etc. 

The  surveyor's  compass  has  its  circle  divided  into  degrees 
or  half  degrees,  and  is  furnished  with  vertical  sights  in 
order  to  secure  accurate  |iointing.  It  is  graduated  from  0° 
to  90'  from  both  N.  and  8.  around  to  E.  and  W.,  so  that 
the  position  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle  indicates  the 
magnetic  bearings  of  the  line  on  which  the  sights  are 
pointed. 

The  variation  compass  shows  such  changes  as  occur  daily 
in  the  deviation  of  tlie  magnetic  from  the  true  nieri<lian. 
The  needle  is  luiicli  longer  than  in  the  mariner's  compass, 
in  order  to  make  minute  variations  more  apparent.  An- 
other form  of  variation  compass  is  a  surveyor's  compass 
with  a  movalile  limb  which  can  be  set,  with  the  help  of  a 
vernier,  so  that  the  readings  are  true  bearings  instead  of 
magnetic  one.s.  See  magnetic  declination,  etc.,  in  the  article 
Maoxetism,  Terhestkial. 

The  origin  of  the  compass  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Chinese,  who  more  than  a  thousand  years  n.  c.  made 
use  of  the  loadstone  to  guide  their  cars  or  carriages  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  sun  or  star.s.  It  is  certain  that  they  em- 
ployed the  magnetic  needle  in  the  navigation  of  vessels 
soon  after  the  Christian  era,  if  not  earlier.  There  is,  in- 
deed, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mariners  compass 
was  not  an  original  European  invention,  but  was  introduced 
from  China.  None  of  the  early  European  writers  speaks  of 
it  as  invented  in  Europe:  and  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
l)asses  used  by  the  Italians  in  the  thirteenth  century  were 
constructi'd  exactly  like  those  made  in  China  about  the 
same  period.  The  compass  is  mentioned  by  a  Spanish  .-Vrab 
poet  as  early  as  8.53,  by  Guyot  of  Provence,  llOO.and  by  Ray- 
mond LuUy,  1286.         Revised  by  Mansfield  JIekki.man. 

C<)in]niss-l)liuit :  the  Silphiiim  laciniatiim,  a  remark- 
able [ihuit  of  the  order  Compositee.  It  grows  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  its  radical  leaves 
have,  while  growing,  especially  in  niidsummer.  the  prop- 
erty of  pointing  (piite  nearly  to  tlie  N.  and  S.  It  was  first 
made  known  to  the  scientilic  world  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Al- 
vord  in  communications  to  the  National  In.stitiite  in  Aug., 
1842,  and  Jan.,  1843.  The  accuracy  of  his  statement  being 
questioned  by  the  botanists,  he  made  another  communica- 
tion in  Aug.,  1849,  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
.Vdvancement  of  Science.  The  truth  of  hisob.servation  was 
then  admitted  by  Dr.  Asa  Grav,  who  attributeil  its  polarity 
to  the  action  of  light.  \V.  E.  Whitney,  in  the  American 
Naturalist  for  JIar.,  1877,  gives  the  result  of  a  micro.scopic 
examination  of  the  leaves,  showing  on  each  face  an  equal 
number  of  "stomatcs"  or  "  breathing-iiores."  which  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  its  po.sition,  facing  the  rising  and 
.setting  sun,  is  due  to  the  actitm  of  light.  All  the  other 
experiments  confirm  this  theory.  Longfellow,  in  Evange- 
line, made  a  noteworthy  allusion  to  it,  in  the  latest  edition 
using  the  phrase  "vigorous  plant"  instead  of  "  delicate 
plant,"  thus  making  his  notice  more  accnr.ite.  See  Nature 
for  Feb.  1,  1877.    For  illnstralion,  see  Siu'Hium. 

Compasses:  See  Dividers. 

Compt'iisalion  of  Errors:  the  neutralizing  in  instni- 
mcuts  for  accurate  measurenu-nt  (e.g.  of  time,  jiressure, 
temperature,  distance,  etc.)  of  erroi-s  caused  by  certain  prop- 
erties of  the  material  agents  used,  by  the  introduction  of 
other  material  agents  which,  acting  alone,  would  produce 
errors  of  an  opposite  character.  Thus  the  expansion  of 
the  pendulum-rod  by  heat  may  be  counteracted  by  making 
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its  weight  of  a  inudi  more  expansive  material,  as  lead  or 
mercury,  and  connec-tinf;  it  with  the  rod  by  its  lower  end. 

Competition:  See  Political  Economy. 

Compieg'iie,  koiVpf'-Sn' :  a  town  of  France ;  department 
of  Oise ;  on  the  Oise  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St.- 
Quentin;  44  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Paris  (see  map  of  France, 
ref.  3-F).  It  hiis  a  communal  college  and  a  public  library 
of  28,000  volumes ;  also  manufactures  of  muslin,  hosiery, 
and  cord.ajje.  The  town  contains  an  interesting  Roman- 
esque church  (St.  Jaciiues)  and  a  beautiful  town-hall  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  neighboring  palace  (Chateau  de 
C'ompiegne)  was  completed  iiearly  in  its  present  form  by 
Louis  XVI. ;  it  is  hirgoly  made  up  of  older  structures,  and, 
although  its  exterior  is  agreeable  in  style,  it  is  not  an  im- 
portant building.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  museum.  It 
was  while  heading  a  sortie  from  Compiegne  (1430)  that 
Joan  of  Arc  was  ca[)tured  by  the  English  who  were  besieg- 
ing it.     Pop.  (ISitfi)  15,325. 

CompleiiiPiit  [fi'om  Lat.  complemen'fum,  tliat  which  fills 
up  ;  deriv.  of  coiiipir' ri',  fill  up] :  a  full  quantity  or  number ; 
the  number  required  or  limited:  that  which  completes  or 
fills  up.  In  mathematics,  tlie  complement  of  any  magni- 
tude is  a  second  magnitude,  which,  added  to  the  first,  gives 
a  sura  equal  to  a  constant  third  magnitude,  which  is  purely 
arbitrary  and  conventional.  Thus  the  complement  of  an 
angle  is"  its  defect  from  a  right  angle.  The  arithmetical 
complement  of  a  number  is  its  defect  from  the  next  higher 
power  of  ten.     Tlie  arithmetical  comiilement  of  64  is  :36. 

In  astronomy  the  com|)lement  of  a  star  is  its  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  zenith. 

Complement,  in  music,  the  quantity  required  to  be  added 
to  any  interval  to  complete  the  octave  ;  for  example,  a  sixth 
is  the  complement  of  a  third,  and  is  forineil  by  the  higher 
note  of  the  third,  and  tlie  note  an  octave  above  tlie  lower 
note  of  the  third. 

Complemeiifary  Colors:  any  two  colors  wliich  wlien 
mixed  produce  wliite.  Tlie  mixture  should  be  that  of  the 
light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  to  be  com]}ared,  and  not 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  pigments  themselves.  The 
method  which  gives  the  best  I'esults  is  that  of  revolving 
disks  painted  in  sectors  with  the  colors  to  be  compared. 
Owing  to  the  persistence  of  vision,  such  a  particolored  disk 
when  in  rapid  rotation  presents  a  uniform  surface  to  the 
eye.  When  the  two  colors  with  which  it  is  painted  are  com- 
plementary, and  are  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  proper  relative 
areas  on  the  disk,  this  surface  will  be  white,  or  a  neutral 
gray.  This  method  is  due  to  Clerk-JIaxwell.  Prof.  Rood, 
using  a  modification  of  Jlaxwell's- method,  has  established 
the  following  set  of  com|)lementary  colors  : 
Carmine  and  blue  green.  j  Greenish  yellow  and  French 

Vermilion  and  green  blue.       j      blue. 
Orange  and  greenish  blue.       i  (Jrccn  yellow  and  violet. 
Yellow  and  blue.  |  Green  and  purple. 

See  Rood's  Ttxi-book  of  ( 'o/ur,  chapter  xi.     E.  L.  Xichols. 

Com'pliii,  or  Coiii'idino  [deriv.  of  hut.  complere,  com- 
plete; so  called  because  it  closes  the  services  for  the  day]  : 
the  last  of  the  canonical  hours  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  following  vespers.  It  consists  of  a  general  confes- 
sion, four  psalms,  a  hymn,  I  ho  JViinc  Dimittis,  prayers,  and 
a  commemorat  ion  of  the  Hlessed  Virgin.  The  corresponding 
office  in  the  Greek  Church  is  called  (ipodeip?io)i  (the  after- 
supper  service). 

Compliiten'sinii  Biblo: 

so  called   from   ('oin/i/iifiiiii. 

Spain,  where  it  was  printed. 

the  Vulgate,  the  Septuaginl. 


mius  Severus,  baths  of  Caracalla.  etc.).   The  architects  of  the- 
later  Italian  Renaissance  invented  various  forms  of  entab- 


!i  polyglot  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
the  Latin  name  of  Alcalil  in 


It  contained  the  original  texts, 
.  .  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch;  the  last  two  with  a  literal  Latin  translation. 
It  was  projected  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  spent  about 
$150,000  upon  it.  It  was  commenced  in  l.'iOS,  printed  be- 
tween 1514  and  1517,  authorized  bv  Pope  Leo  .\.  in  1520, 
but  apparently  not  circulated  before  1522.  Only  600  copies 
were  printed,  which  were  .«old  for  aliout  .$20  "a  copy.  A 
copy  purcliascd  for  Union  Theological  Seminary  in'  New 
York  city  in  ISM:!  i-ost  about  .$750. 

Composite  Order:  in  architecture,  a  form  of  coluinn  .■iiid 
enlablature  invenled  by  the  Romans,  and  characterized  bv 
a  combin.-ition  of  Ionic  and  Coriiilhiau  elenu'iits  in  the 
capital.  This  was  compo.sed  of  an  Ionic  abacus  and  echinus 
with  largo  corner  volutes,  and  the  lower  half  of  a  Corinthian 
capital  with  its  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves.  The  [iropor- 
tions  of  the  column  and  the  entalilature  were  identical  with 
the  Corinthian,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  variant  (arch  of  Scpti- 
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Composite  order.     From  arch  of  Titus.    Drawu  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 


lature  to  accompany  this  cai)ital.  The  composite  order  has 
never  had  any  great  vogue  in  modern  times,  being  at  best  a 
patchwork  of  forms.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Coiupos'ites  [from  Lat.  past  ptc.  of  compo'iiere,  )iut  to- 
g<'t  her,  construct] :  an  enormous  family  (Compositw)  of  flow- 
ering plants  (containing  12,000  or  more  species)  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  representing  the  highest  development  of  the 
dicotyledonous  structure.  All  parts  of  tlie  plant-body  are 
well  developed,  and  in  the  floral  structure  we  find  the  widest 
departure  from  the  primitive  dicotyledonous  flower  (presum- 
edly .somewhat  like  that  of  the  buttercups — Rmiunculus). 
The  compound  pistil  is  compacted  into  a  one-celled,  one- 
seeded,  interior  ovary,  the  stamens  are  united  into  a  single 
ani  hcr-ring.  the  petals  are  united  into  a  narrow  tube  or  a 
flat  blade,  and  the  calyx,  when  present,  is  usually  modified 
specially  (as  a  pappus)  for  the  dispersion  of  the  seed.  More- 
over, the  small  flowers  are  massed  into  heads,  which  are 
often  given  prominence  by  the  special  modification  of  the 
marginal  flowers. 

Common  examples  of  the  composites  are  afforded  by  the 
sunlliiwcrs.  thistles,  asters,  and  gulden-rods,  and  the  family 
is  often  called  the  sunflower  family.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  especially 
abundant  in  America.  In  temperate  and  cold  climates  they 
are  mostly  herbaceous  annuals  or  jierennials,  but  in  warmer 
regions  many  are  shrubliy  or  tree-like.  On  the  Great  Plains 
of  North  Aiiierica  and  iii  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  spe- 
cies of  Art  I' mi  si  a,  known  as  "sage  brush,"  are  shrubs  from 
3  to  10  feet  in  height. 

Some  composites  are  of  eeonomio  interest,  yielding  food 
or  medicines, c . g.  lettuce (7^o(;/«rf«  .mlira), artichoke ( ( [i/nara 
.sc«///m«.s),Jerusalem  artichoke  (//('/(■(irn//r".<i/HJe/'o.s«s), worm- 
wood (Artemisia  of  several  species),  arnica  (Arnica  man- 
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tana),  etc. ;  many  are  important  for  ornamental  purposes, 
e.  !i.  s|)i'(ies  of  An/er,  Sulidago  (golden-rods),  Cliri/nanlhe- 
miim.  Zinnia,  Dahlia,  etc.  Some  of  the  nupst  troublesome 
weeds  in  the  U.S.  are  members  of  this  family, as  the  thistles 


Structure  of  the  sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus).  A,  section  of  a  head  of  flowers:  B.  end  of  the  pistil  showing 
the  two-lobed  stit^ma  ;  C,  ripe  fruit  lacheue)  containing  a  single  seed  :  D.  cross-section  of  an  achene  showing 
the  large  embryo. 

(Cnicus  of  several  species),  ragweeds  {Ambrosia  of  several 
species),  coekleburs  [Xanthium),  Spanish-needles  (liidens), 
ox-eye  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  etc. 

CnAHLES  E.  Bessev. 

Composition  with  Creditors:  an  agreement  between  a 
debtor  and  two  or  more  of  his  creditors,  by  the  terms  of 
which  he  is  to  pay,  and  they  are  to  receive,  a  certain  per- 
centage upon  their  claims  in  lieu  of  full  payment.  Such  a 
contract  is  valid,  as  it  is  held  that  the  mutual  agreement  of 
the  creditors  is  a  suflicient  consideration.  F.  S.  A. 

Coiiipo.sitioii  of  Forces:  in  mechanics,  the  discovery  of 
one  or  a  limited  nundier  of  forces  which  shall  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  system  of  given  forces  acting  on  a  Ijndy.  Tlie 
single  force  or  combination  of  forces  to  which  the  given 
ones  are  reduced  is  called  their  re-iultaiit.  When  the  body 
is  I'onsidered  as  a  material  particle  or  point  on  which  all  the 
forces  act,  any  number  of  forces  will  have  a  single  resultant, 
which  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

Imagine  each  force  to  be  represented  as  a  straight  line 
going  out  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  proportional  in 
length  to  the  intensity  of  the  force.  Arrange  the  lines  thus 
fuurid  end  to  end  in  anv  order  whatever,  the  first  line  going 
out  from  the  point  in  the  direction  of  the  force  to  which  it 
corresponds;  the  second  line  from  the  end  of  the  first  one, 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  force  to  which  it  corresponds;  the 
ttiird  line  to  Ijegin  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  aii<l  to  be 
drawn  in  tlu'  direction  of  the  third  force,  etc. ;  then  a  single 
line,  drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  to  the  end 
of  the  last  one,  will  represent  tlie  residtant,  both  in  intensity 
and  diri'ctiiin. 

We  reailily  see  that  if  there  are  tmt  two  forces,  the  result- 
ant will  lie  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  two  of  whose 
adjacent  sides  represent  the  given  forces.  The  theorem  of 
the  composition  of  two  forces  in  this  way  is  therefore  calle<l 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.  The  composition  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces,  in  the  way  we  have  described,  is  ei|iiivalent  to 
the  drawing  of  a  series  of  parallelograms,  the  diagonal  of 
each  being  a  side  of  that  next  following. 

Whi'U  the  forces  act  on  a  .solid  body,  and  the  lines  in 
which  they  act  do  not  all  pass  through  the  same  point,  the 
simplest  fi>rin  to  which  the  resultant  can  always  l)e  reduced 
consists  of  two  actions:  first,  a  force  acting  along  a  certain 
line,  with  a  certain  intensity:  second,  a  couple,  tending  to 
turn  the  body  around  an  axis  parallel  to  this  line.  This  is 
Poinsot's  theorem  of  the  composition  of  forces. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  composition  of  forces  is 
their  resolution,  which  consists  in  resolving  a  single  force 
into  three  dilTerent  forces,  acting  in  given  directions.  The 
directions  being  given,  the  condition  wliich  the  forces  must 
fulfill  is  that,  when  these  two  directions  are  combined  in 
the  maimer  above  explaiiuxl,  the  residtant  force  uiust  be 
equal  to  the  given  one,  both  in  intensity  and  direction.  Uy 
combining  the  two  operations,  any  forces  what  ever  acting  on  a 
point  can  lie  resolved  into  three  acting  in  any  given  direction. 
The  couples  of  rotating  forces  may  be   compounded   and 


resolved  in  the  same  way,  the  resultant  being  then  repre- 
sented as  equivalent  to  three  couples,  each  tending  to  rotate 
the  Ijody  around  one  of  three  given  axes.  See  Coiple  of 
FoKCES.  S.  Xewcojib. 

Compost  [from 
Lat.  compo'situm, 
neut.  of  past  pto.  of 
compo'nere,  put  to- 
gether] :  an  indefi- 
nite agricultural 
term  used  to  desig- 
nate any  [lile  or 
mass  of  fermenting 
material  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the 
enrichment  of  the 
land.  Formerly 

composts  were  very 
much  used,  but  they 
have    been    largely 
supersede<l     in    re- 
cent   years  by   the 
concentrated         or 
chemical       fertiliz- 
ers,   in    which   the 
fertilizing     materi- 
als   are   present    in 
known  and  definite 
amounts,  and  which  are  much  lighter  and  cheaper  to  han- 
dle.    The  compost  still  has  a  very  important  use  upon  the 
farm,  however,  because  land  often  needs  the  loosening  effect 
which  fibrous  and  bulky  materials  alone  can  give,  because  it 
affords  a  ready  means  of  utilizing  ri'fuse,  and  because  the 
escaping  or  leaching  elements  of  farm  manures  and  other 
materials  may  be  caught  and  saved  if  these  materials  are 
mixed  in  a  compost  heap.    Tlie  organic  acids  engendered  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  compost  heap  are  often  powerful 
agents  in  the  reduction  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  bone. 
The  compost  heap  is  ordinarily  a  long,  narrow,  and  low  pile, 
which  should  be  "turned"  three  or  four  times  a  year  to 
insure  uniform  fermentatiim  and  to  prevent  heating.     Gar- 
deners usually  prefer  compost  at  least  a  year  old.    L.  H.  B. 
Coni]>osti'lIa  :  Sie  Santiaoo  de  Compostell.^. 
C<>m|iound  Animals:  organisms  of  low  gr.ade  (although 
some  are  comiiarativdy  high)  in  wliich  parts  generally  re- 
garded as  individuals,  and  whicli  are  ci'rtainly  distinct    in 
many  vital  functions,  are  merged  into  one  compiaind  system. 
The  living  mass  in  all  truly  compound  animals  appears  to 
originate  from  a  single  ovum,  anil  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  parts  by  gemmation  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  growth  of  vegetables.     Examples  of  com- 
pound animal  life  are  found  in  coral-polyps,  aseidians.  bryo- 
zoans,  etc.  Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Coniponnd  Friictnre  :  in  surgery,  a  fracture  of  any  bone 
when  the  skin  and  tissues  covering  the  bone  arc  so  lacerated 
that  air  may  enter  the  fracture.  The  treatment  of  com- 
pound fracture  requires  the  highest  surgical  skill.  See 
FiiACTrm;. 
Conipiiiind  Interest:  See  Interest. 
ConipoiinUing:  of  Felony:  in  law,  the  criminal  offense 
of  forbearing  to  prosecute  a  felony  in  consideration  of  a 
reward  or  some  other  benefit  moving  to  the  person  exercis- 
ing the  forbearance.  Similar  forbearance  with  respect  to  a 
mi.sdemeanor  is  also  criminal  in  the  U.  S..  but  in  Great 
Britain  may  1)C  exercised  with  the  consent  of  the  court.  A 
note  or  other  promise  taken  on  sucli  a  consideration  is  illegal 
in  its  inception,  and  can  not  lie  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice 
by  the  promisee.  Tlie  act  of  merely  receiving  tiack  one's 
goods  or  of  taking  reparation  is  not  an  offense.  See  Felony. 
Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 
Componnd  Microscope:  See  Microscope. 
Compressed  Air:  as  a  means  of  the  transmission  of  mo- 
tive-power, has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  railw,ay  tunnels 
of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  lloosac  Mountain  in  Mas.sachusetts. 
Compressed  air,  as  an  agent  for  transmitting  power,  is  ad- 
vantageously used  only  in  those  cases  where  belts  or  shaft- 
ing could  not  be  employed  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
between  the  motive-jiower  and  its  point  of  api)lication.  At 
the  lloosac  Tunnel  the  air  is  compressed  partly  by  water- 
power  (as  at  Mout  Cenis),  and  partly  liy  steam,  which  works 
by  means  of  air-pumps.  The  compressed  air  is  transmitted 
througli  lube.s,  and  gives  motions  to  drills  by  means  of  pis- 
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tons  workins  in  cylindci-s  somewhat  as  in  steam-engines. 
The  exhaust  "air  aiiis  in  ventilation  and  in  keeping  down  the 
temperature. 

Compressibility:  the  property  of  being  compressiVilo  into 
smaller  space;  suseeptibility  of  being  reduced  by  pressure 
to  smaller  dimensions.  All  bodies  are  compressible,  the  de- 
gree of  compressibility  lieing  greatest  in  gases  and  least  in 
compact  solids.  Liipiids  hold  an  intermediate  place.  The 
compressibility  of  most  solids  and  liquids  is  so  slight  that 
for  all  ordinary  press\n-es  they  may  be  regarded  as  incom- 
pressible. If  the  pressure  upon  a  body  of  water  be  increased 
by  one  atmosphere  (one  mcgadyne  per  square  centimeter  of 
surface),  the  <leerease  in  volume  will  be  about  ■nrAiro-  Steel 
under  the  same  conditions  would  lose  only  about  Tostfoooo  "f 
its  volume. 

Anv  giW  subjected  to  a  like  change  of  pressure,  i.  e.  from 
one  to  two  atmospheres,  would  lose  half  of  its  volume,  and 
under  further  increase  of  pi-essure  compression  would  go 
on  at  the  same  rate  (pressure  and  volume  being  always  in- 
versely proportional),  until,  if  the  experiment  be  tried  at  a 
pi-opei-  temperature,  condensation  would  occur,  and  the  gas 
would  go  over  into  liquid  form. 

Revised  by  E.  L.  Xichols. 

Compromise:  something  pi-omised  or  agreed  upon  mutu- 
allv;  an  atnicable  agreement  between  two  parties  or  persons 
who  have  been  involved  in  a  legal  controversy  that  they  will 
settle  the  ditlcrence  by  nnitual  concessions. 

Comptou.  Henry  :  an  English  prelate  who  had  a  large 
share  in  the  revolution  of  1688:  b.  at  C'ompton  Wynyates, 
Warwickshire,  1632;  held  for  a  few  months  a  commission 
in  the  army,  then  after  study  at  Cambridge  entered  the 
Church  1662;  became  Bishoj)  of  Oxford  in  1674;  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Loudon  in  167o  ;  was  the  instructor  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.),  who 
became  consequently  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He 
incurred  thereujion  the  bitter  hostility  of  James,  who,  through 
the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys,  deposed  him  from  his  episco- 
pal functions  (1686).  This  was  one  of  tlie  grievances  done 
to  the  Protestant  religion  alleged  by  William  in  his  procla- 
mation on  landing  (1688).  James, 'in  alarm,  re-established 
C'ompton.  who,  liowever,  openly  joined  himself  to  the  ]iarty 
of  the  invader,  and  with  his  own  hands  crowned  him  king 
Apr.  11,  168U,     D.  at  Fulham,  July  7,  1713. 

Comptroller,  kon-t  r61  cr  [see  Controller  for  etymology] : 
an  ollicer  charged  with  certain  duties  in  the  regulation  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  a  government  or  municipality,  such  as 
the  auditing  or  in  otlier  ways  superintending  and  preserving 
the  public  accounts.  In  tlie  C.  S.  the  office  of  comptroller 
was  first  created  upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778,  and  by  the 
act  of  Congress  constituting  the'Treasury  Department  of 
the  U.  S,  the  oflice  was  continued  under  the  title  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  Tlie  V.  S.  officers  now  designated 
by  the  title  of  comptroller  are : 

"The  First  Comptroller  op  tub  Treasury,  who  counter- 
signs warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  uprm 
the  treasurer,  examines  the  accounts  of  the  first  and  fifth 
auditors,  receives  appeals  from  the  sixth  auditor,  superin- 
tends unsettled  accounts  of  the  Treasury,  Xavy,  War,  and 
Interior  Departments,  prosecutes  all  debts  and  delinciueu- 
cies  in  behalf  of  the  V.  S.,  etc. 

The  Second  Comftkoller  of  the  Treasury,  who  exam- 
ines the  accounts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  auditors, 
countersigns  warrants  for  the  pension  and  Indian  lunvans, 
and  performs  duties  in  the  >avy  and  War  Departments 
aiudogous  to  those  of  the  first  comptroller  in  the  Treasury 
Department, 

The  allowance  of  a  claim  liy  the  proj)er  comjitroUer  is 
final ;  when  a  claim  has  been  refused,  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  court  of  claim.s. 

The  Comptroller  of  tub  Cirrency,  who  issues  priutid 
notes  to  the  national  banks,  exchanges  new  currency  for 
that  which  is  worn  out,  superintends  the  national  banks,  re- 
ports their  condition  aninially  to  Congress,  and  has  numer- 
ous other  imiiortant  duties.  lie  gives  heavy  bonds  before 
entering  u]ion  liis  duties,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  institution  issuing  notes  under 
the  U.  S.  banking  laws.  There  is  also  a  deputy  comptroller 
of  the  currency.  l{evise<l  by  F.  Sturues  Allen. 

Comstock,  AxTUoxv:  b.  ^lar.  7,  1844,  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.;  educated  at  the  acadeTuies  of  New  Canaan  and  New 
Britain,  Conn. ;  served  in  the  L'nion  army  1863-65.     He  has 


been  post-office  inspector  since  Mar.,  1873,  and  secretary  and 
chief  special  agent  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  since  its  organization  in  1873.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  18t)3  Jlr.  Comstock  and  his  associates,  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  morals,  had  made  1,795  arrests,  and  seized 
and  destroyed  Hi  tons  of  obscene  matter  and  17  tons  of 
gambling  materials.  He  is  author  of  Frtitids  Exposed 
(1880);  Traps  for  the  Young  (1883);  Gamhliiui  Outrages 
(1887) ;  Morals  versus  Art  (1887) ;  and  is  a  contributor  to  the 
JVorth  American  Review.  Our  Day.  and  other  magazines. 

Comstock.  Cyrus  Ballou  :  U.  S.  military  officer  and 
scientist:  b.  Feb.  3,  1831,  in  Massachusetts;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1855;  colonel  Corps  of  Engineers  Ajir.  7, 
1888.  He  served  in  constructing  fortifications  1855-59;  as 
assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1859-61 ;  in 
the  civil  war  in  erecting  defenses  of  Washington  1861-63; 
in  Maryland  campaign  1863,  at  South  Jlountain  and  Antie- 
tam :  as  chief  engineer  Army  of  the  Potomac  1863-63 ;  in 
Kaiipahannock  campaign  18(32-63,  engaged  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville ;  in  the  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee 1863,  .engaged  at  Vicksburg  (brevet  major),  and  as 
chief  engineer  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  assistant  inspector- 
general  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi  1863-64; 
as  senior  A.  D.  C.  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1864-66 :  in  Richmoml  campaign  1864-65,  engaged 
at  Wilderness  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Spottsylvania, 
Cold  Harbor,  assaults  of  Petersburg  and  mine,  and  Fort 
Harrison  :  as  chief  engineei-  of  the  exjicdition  to  Cape  Fear 
river,  N,  C,  1865,  engaged  at  Fort  Fisher  (brevet  colonel 
L'^.'S.  army  and  brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general  U.  S. 
volunteers) :  as  senior  engineer  in  Mobile  campaign  1865, 
engaged  at  the  siege  of  Spanish  Fort,  storming  of  Blakely, 
and  capture  of  ^Mobile  (brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  army) 
and  brevet  major-general  C  S.  volunteers) ;  and  A.  D.  C.  to 
the  general-in-chief,  rank  of  colonel.  18(36-70.  He  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  northern  lakes 
1870-83;  president  of  the  Mississippi  river  commission  Dec. 
1,  1883  ;  nuunber  of  board  of  engineers  for  fortification  and 
river  and  harbor  improvements  1883 ;  of  board  of  visitors  of 
Engineer  School  of  Application  1885 ;  member  of  National 
Academv  of  Sciences  1884,  etc.     Retired,  Feb,  2,  1895. 

Revised  by  James  Mercur. 

Comstock.  Grover  S.  :  preacher:  b.  at  Ulysses,  N.  Y., 
-Mar.  34.  180!) ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  CoUi'ge,  Clinton, 
N,  Y.,  in  1837;  studied  law,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1830.  Moved  by  the  preaching  of  Rev.  C.  (t.  Finney,  he 
studied  tlieology  at  the  institution  at  Hamilton,  N,  Y,, 
and  became  a  Baptist  minister;  sailed  in  1834  as  a  mission- 
ary to  British  Burma,  and  finally  went  to  Aracan.  In  1837 
he"  founded  a  church  at  Kyouk  Phyou.  In  s]iite  of  the  deadly 
climate,  which  carried  otf  his  wife  and  children,  he  remained 
here  until  his  death.  Apr.  35,  1844. 

Comstock,  John  Henry*,  B.  S.  :  entomologist;  b.  at 
Jaynesville,  Wis.,  Feb.  24,  1849,  and  educated  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  has  been  successively  instructor  in 
Entomology,  assistant  Professor  and  since  1883  Professor 
of  Entomology  and  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  He  is 
also  non-resident  Professor  of  Entomology  in  Leiand  Stan- 
ford Junior  University.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  LT.  S.  ento- 
mologist, and  during  this  time  published  two  olficial  reports 
as  well  as  a  report  on  cotton  insects.  Among  his  more  impor- 
tant contributions  to  entomological  literature  are  a  Mono- 
graph of  the  Diaspiiue  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1883)  and  An  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology  (Ithaca,  1888).  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Comstock,  John  Lee  :  writer  on  physics ;  b.  at  East  Lyme, 
Conn.,  in  17S9;  served  as  an  army-surgeon  in  the  war  of 
1813-15.  His  work  on  Natural  Philosopliy  is  said  to  have 
reached  a  sale  of  about  l.OOO.dOO  copies.  ISesides  numerous 
works  for  schools  on  natural  and  plivsical  science,  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  Greek  Bemliition  (1839)  ami  other 
books.     I),  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  Nov,  21, 1858. 

Comstock  Lode:  a  silver  and  gold  bearing  lode  situated 
in  the  western  [lart  of  the  State  ot"  Nevada,  in  Storey  County, 
at  a  point  aliout  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Carson  Citv,  ami  about  19 
miles  E.  of  the  California  State-line,  in  lat.'(about)  :39' 23' 
N.  and  Ion.  119°  39'  \V.  from  Greenwich.  It  lies  on  the 
eastern  sli>pe  of  the  Virginia  Mountains,  a  nearly  due  north 
an<i  south  olTshoot  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  base  of 
Mt.  Davidson,  the  loftiest  peak  of  this  secondary  range, 
which  is  7,837  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  most  impiu-tant 
portion  of  the  lode  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia Citv,  wdiich  at  C  Street  is  1,635  feet  below  the  sura- 
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niit  of  this  peak,  or  al"uit  fi.l92  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
OL'oaii. 

AceoidiiifT  to  J.  Ross  Browne,  as  well  as  Henry  De^root 
(Orer/diid  Munlhly.  June.  1873),  the  discovery  of  the  C'om- 
stoek  lode  was  a  i'orl nitons  occurrence. 

The  Conistock,  thoujjh  properly  characterized  as  a  single 
lode,  is  rather  a  hroad  metalliferous  belt  or  ore-channel, 
carryinir  a  congeries  of  subordinate  lodes,  bunches,  and 
chimneys  of  ore.  all  reposing  in  as  many  distinct  clefts, 
separated  by  "horses"  and  dikes  of  porphyry,  belts  of 
quartz,  seams  of  clay,  making  up  a  body  of  vein-matter  un- 
paralleled for  magnitude  and  complexity  in  the  history  of 
mining. 

The  ores  of  the  Comstock  lode  consist  chiefly  of  native 
gold,  native  silver,  vitreous  silver  ore  (argentite).  stephanite, 
and  argentiferous  galena  inil)edded  in  a  quartz  gangue. 
Besides  these,  ruby  silver,  horn  silver,  polyb.isite,  pyrargy- 
rite,  and  sternbergite  occur  in  small  quantities;  also  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  zinc  blende,  and  several  carbonates  and 
sulphates. 

The  productive  masses — variously  designated  as  bonanzas, 
ore-boilies.  ore-chambers,  ch.imneys.  zones,  etc. — jire  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  with  a  general  tendency  to  a  lenticular  form, 
something  like  a  concavo-convex  lens.  They  usually  occur 
in  the  swells  of  the  vein,  and  their  position  is  more  vertical 
than  the  dip  of  the  lode. 

liiiUiim  Product. — It  is  dilhcult  to  obtain  trustworthy 
data  in  relation  to  the  bullion  product  of  the  Comstock 
lode.  The  amount  of  precious  metals  yielded  by  this 
group  of  mines  has  indeed  lieen  enormous,  but  there  is 
scarei'ly  a  doubt  but  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  pub- 
lish exaggerated  estinuites.  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  a  careful  estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  James  D.  Hague 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Valentine,  and  from  1S84  to  1889  inclusive  by 
Dr.  David  T.  Day.  exhibit,  probably,  a  more  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  annual  bullion  production  of  this  lode  since  the 
date  of  its  discoverv  than  auv  that  has  heretofore  been  [nib- 
lished  : 


YEAR 

1S(KJ 

J.SIjl 

I8I>2 

I»i3 

1HG4 

18ti3 

ISBB 

181)7 

IHtJS 

ISi'J 

1870 

1871 

187i 

1S73 

1874 

1875 


Value  of  ballioD. 


$1(10, 

;;,iKH). 
6.001), 
12,4<10, 
16,000. 
16,000, 
11,739, 
13,738, 
8,479, 
7,405, 
8.354. 
10.644, 
1.^.1.59, 
23.416, 
23.051, 
24,885, 


IH.I0 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
100 
,618 
769 
,578 
272 
,704 
,093 
,062 
,496 
,617 


1876. 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 
1880. 
1881  . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884  . 
1885. 

1886  , 

1887  . 
188,8  . 
1889. 


Total $340,016,876 


837, 
37, 
21, 

8, 
5, 
1, 

1, 
I, 

s! 

3, 
4, 


,000, 

,911,710 

,295,043 

,8:W..i02 

,812,592 

,720,162 

,3:«.018 

,r2.'i.4,86 

,8:38,7.52 

,144.602 

,736,218 

,5I1.2:n 

,627.208 

,949.923 


Hence  we  may  assume  the  total  value  of  bullion  product  of 
this  celebrated  lode  from  the  date  of  its  discoverv  to  the  end 
of  1M!)1  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  about  .<;:!.")0.0(ld.00O. 

The  lU'oportional  value  of  yald  contained  in  the  bullion 
product  varies  from  :!;$  to  TO  per  cent.  In  the  Big  Bonanza 
It  is  stated  at  42  per  cent.;  in  the  pi'oilu<-t  of  the  Comstock 
lode  for  1876  it  v>  estimated  at  4G  per  cent.  In  the  total 
product  of  the  lode  from  its  discovery  to  the  end  of  1883  the 
value  of  the  gold  can  not,  therefore,  be  less  than  40  per 
cent.;  hence  we  have  to  the  end  of  1889.  adding  the  actual 
gold  and  silver  products  from  1883  to  188!) : 

Total  bullion  product  =  ^.-MO.OOO.OOO. 
'•      gold  '•        =    138.160.000. 

"      silver  '•        =    201.840.000. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Imlliou 
product  of  the  lode  attained  a  imiximum  in  1S64-6,").  dimin- 
islieil  until  1801I-7O.  and  then  increased  again  until  1876-77. 
at  which  time  it  reached  its  second  maxinnim,  since  which 
it  has  rapidly  diminished,  but  has  again  recovered. 

Revised  by  Ciiaklks  Kiri  iiiioff. 

Conile.  kSht,  Isidore  Auguste  Marie  Francois  Xavier: 
Fn  IK  h  philo.soiiher  and  mathematician;  founder  of  the 
positive  s(diool  of  jihilosophv  (see  Positivism);  b.  at  Mont- 
pelier.  Jan.  19,  1798.  He  entered  in  1814  the  Polytechnic 
ScIumjI  in  Paris.  He  became  aV>out  1820  a  disciple  of  .Saint- 
Simon,  and  contributed  articles  to  his  journal  L'Oryaiiisa- 
teiir,  in  which  the  germ  of  his  ideas  alieady  appeared. 
He  was  intrusted  by  his  master  with  the  preparation  of  n 


Saint-Siinonian  Politique  Pusitire,  which  proved  unsatis- 
factory to  the  old  philosopher.  In  1826  he  began  a  series  of 
lectures,  soon  discontinued  by  a  cerebral  derangement,  but 
resumed  in  1828 ;  tutor  of  niatheinatics  and  examiner  of  can- 
didates at  the  Polytechnic  School  1832-52.  Comle".s  central 
thought  is  the  iiloi  of  the  evolution  of  humanity.  There 
are  three  steps  of  intellectual  development  for  the  race:  (1) 
theological.  (2)  metaphysical.  (3)  the  |)osiiive.  In  the  first 
stage  man  refers  all  phenomena  to  the  immediate  action  of 
some  supernatural  being;  in  the  second  to  some  abstract 
force  or  essence;  in  the  third  he  no  longer  .seeks  a  cause  or 
essence  beyond  the  phenomeim,  but  is  content  with  discov- 
ering laws  of  uniform  action — that  is  to  say,  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  particular  facts  to  more  general  fads.  He  lived 
obscurely,  with  straitened  means,  and  died  Sept.  i>,  18.T7. 
His  writings  were  ('nurn  ilf  P/ii/umpliii'  Paxitive  (6  vols., 
Paris.  1830-42),  and  iSi/sti'me  de  Politique  Positive,  ou 
Trinite  tie  Sociologie,  InstitunnI  t(t  Religion  de  t'llummiit^ 
(1851-54);  besides  Coleiidrin-  Poxitiriate  (4th  ed.  18.52),  and 
Catechisme  Puxitiviste  (1853).  A  clearer  exposition  of  his 
doctrines  is  contained  in  Littrc's  Cotnte  et  la  Pliilosophie 
I'oxitire  (1863).  His  C(iin-x.  etc..  w,hs  published  in  P>nglish 
in  a  cimdensed  form  by  H.  Martincau  (2  vols.,  1853).  See 
Robinet.  Sotiee  siir  I'a'uiTe  et  xur  In  vie  de  Vomte.  and 
Lewes,  Exposifion  of  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
optiil.  Revised  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Comte,  Pierre  Charles:  genre  and  historical  painter; 
b.  at  Lyons,  Apr.  23. 1823.  Pupil  of  Delaroche.  Horace  Ver- 
ni't.  and  Robert  Fleury;  second-class  medal.  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. 1855;  third-class  medal.  Paris  Exposition.  1867;  Legion 
of  Honor  1857.  His  w'ork  is  scholarly  and  jiossesses  good 
((ualities  of  color  and  drawing.  Henri  HI.  and  the  Due  de 
(iui.'te  (1885)  is  in  the  Luxembourg  (iallerv ;  Scene  at  Fon- 
tiiinelileau  (1874)  at  the  Corcoran  Gallerv,  NVashingion.  D. 
at  Ponlaiueblcau.  France.  Nov.  29,  1895."  \V.  A.  C. 

Co'lllus(in  Gr.  Kaj/ws):  originally. the  Greek  nameof  those 
songs  of  carousal  which  young  people  would  sing  when 
lapsing  the  houses  of  their  friends  or  lovers.  Thence  it 
necaine  the  nameof  the  god  of  such  revel ;  and  Philostratus 
ives  a  description  of  a  nicture  in  wliich  Comus  was  reiu'e- 
.■ntcd  as  a  youth,  drunken,  sleeping,  leaning  forward  on 
a  down-turnetl  torch.  Milton  makes  him  a  foul  sorcerer, 
the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Circe. 

Coiiaiit,  Roger  :  colonist ;  b.  in  Devonshire.  England,  in 
1593;  settUnl  in  Plymouth  colony  in  1623;  founded  Salem, 
JIa.ss..  in  1626.  and\)ecame  a  justice  of  the  quarterly  court. 
I).  Nov.  19.  1C79. 

Conant.  Thomas  Jefkersox.  D.  D.  :  b.  at  Brandon.  Vt., 
Dec.  13.  1802:  graduated  at  Middleliury  College  in  1823; 
Professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  (Jerman  in  Watervil'e  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  University)  1827-33.  and  ajipointed  in  1835 
Profess(U-of  Biblical  Literature  in  1  he  Theological  Seminary 
at  Hamilton.  N.  Y.  From  1850-57  he  occujiied  a  similar 
position  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
In  1857  he  resigned,  and  from  thence  till  1877  was  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  and  brought  out 
their  revision  of  th<>  New  Testament  and  of  portions  of  the 
Old.  In  1839  he  publisheil  a  translation  of  Gesenius's  Ue- 
hreir  Grammar:  in  1856  a  new  version,  with  notes,  of  77(6 
Hook  of  Job — a  work  which  has  attained  a  EuiMpcan  reputa- 
tion; Paitri^dv,  its  Jliniiiiir;  iinil  I'se  Philohitiicnlhj  and  His- 
torically Invest it/nfid  (New  York.  1864).  l>y  conunon  con- 
sent he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Hebraists  in  Amer- 
ica.    D.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Apr.  30.  1891. 

Cona'flilin  [from  Gr.  Kuvdptov.  from  kHvos.  a  corn] :  a  name 
formerly  in  Vogue  for  the  pineal  gland.     See  Paribt.\l  Eve. 

Coiionii :  a  maritime  tract  of  \Vestern  India.   See  Koxkax. 

Concave  [from  Lat.  con'cavus.  hollowed  out ;  con  +  cavus, 
hollow] :  a  curve  is  said  to  be  concave  at  a  given  point  when 
the  lines  joining  the  latter  to  adjacent  points  on  the  curve 
fall  between  the  spectator  and  the  curve,  and  convex  when 
the  curve  is  interposed  between  the  spectator  and  the  small 
chords  in  (luestion.  A  surface  is  saicl  to  be  concave  or  con- 
vex at  any  iioint  when  the  plane  sections  through  that 
])oint  and  tlie  spectator's  eye  are  all  concave  or  convex; 
when  some  of  these  sections  present  their  concavity  and 
others  their  convexity  to  the  s|)ectator,  the  surface  is  some- 
times said  to  be  concavo-convex.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  When  at  a  point  on  a  curve 
the  center  of  curvature  and  the  point  of  view  fall  on  the 
same  side  of  the  tangent,  we  have  concavity ;  when  on  op- 
posite sides,  convexity.    See  Lens. 
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Concealment:  in  law.  the  suppression  of  the  truth  to  the 
injury  of  another  wlio  has  a  legal  right  to  know  and  rely 
upon  the  truth.  A  distinction  is  taken  between  such  facts 
as  are  extrinsic  to  the  contract,  such  as  the  existence  of  war 
or  peace,  and  those  which  are  intrinsic.  Concealment  of 
extrinsic  facts  is  not,  in  general,  fraudulent.  See  Fraud. 
Revised  by  F.  Stvrges  Allen. 

Concepeion :  a  maritime  province  of  Chili :  bounded  by 
Jlaule  on  the  N.,  Nuble  on  the  E..  and  Bio-Bio  on  the  S. 
Area.  3,535  sq.  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Bio-Bio.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  favorable  for  tillage  and  pasturage. 
Wheat  and  wine  are  the  staple  agricultural  products,  and 
there  are  important  coal  mines.     Pop.  (iy!)5)  ISSf^.lUO. 

Concepeion:  a  town  of  Paraguay;  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment of  tlie  same  name;  on  the  Paraguay  river,  135  miles 
above  Asuncion,  and  .just  wil  hin  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  (see 
map  of  South  America,  ref.  6-E).  Pop.  (1887)  estimated, 
9,950. 

Concepeion  del  Urngnay.  or  simply  Uruguay :  a  city 
of  Argentina,  province  of  Entre  Kios,  on  the  river  Uruguay 
(see  map  of  Soutli  America,  ref.  8-E).  It  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  Parana,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  grazing 
products;  the  salting  establisliments, built  by  Gen.  Urquiza, 
are  among  the  largest  in  Argentina.  Concepeion  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  province,  and  is  still  the  episcopal 
town.  The  desert  ei  I  palace  and  immense  estates  once  owned 
by  Urquiza  ai'e  near  the  town.     Pop.  10.000.  H.  H.  S. 

Conce])cion.  La:  a  city  of  Chili;  capital  of  the  province 
of  Entre  Kios ;  on  the  river  Bio-Bio.  7  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
lat.  36  49'  S.  (sec  nuip  of  South  America,  ref.  9-C).  It  is  a 
bishop's  seat  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  system.  The 
port,  Talcahuano.  8  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Chili, 
having  an  extensive  foreign  trade  and  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  hides  and  tallow.  C'oncepcion  was  founiled  by  Val- 
divia,  Oct..  1550;  destroyed  by  Araucanian  Indians  1555; 
refounded  by  Garcia  Ilurtado  de  Jlendoza  1557.  It  was 
ruined  bv  earthquakes  in  1730,  1752,  and  1835.  Pop.  (1885) 
24.000 ;  ('1895)  39,837. 

Concept  [from  Lat.  coiicepfiim,  something  conceived, 
brought  together  and  grasped ;  con,  together  +  ca'pere, 
take] :  in  metaphysics,  a  thing  which  may  be  conceived  ;  a 
collection  of  attributes  united  by  a  sign,  and  representing 
an  object  of  possible  intuition.  Kant  and  his  followers 
use  the  word  concept  to  iiulicate  notions  which  are  general 
without  lieing  absolute.  They  divide  these  into  three  dif- 
ferent classes;  "  Pin'e  concepts,"  which  derive  nothing  from 
experience;  "empirical  concepts."  wholly  derived  from  ex- 
perience: "mixed  concepts,"  ascribable  partly  to  experience 
and  partly  to  the  ]iure  understanding.  A  concept  is  "clear  " 
when  its  (jlijcct  can  lie  distinguishoil  from  any  other;  "dis- 
tinct," when  its  component  parts  can  be  defined. 

Conception  [from  Lat.  rnnceptio,  deriv.  of  conci'pere, 
gather  tugether  and  take,  take  and  hold,  take  effectively; 
con.  together -t- mjoprp.  take];  in  psychology,  the  last,  fin- 
ishing process  by  which  consciousness  takes  possession  of 
an  object.  It  is  distinguishable  from  sensation  as  active 
from  pa.ssive.  v\s  long  as  an  object  is  allowed  to  imiu'css 
the  n\in<l  through  the  senses,  imniediately  and  directly,  with- 
out any  reaction  or  interference  from  the  side  of  the  mind, 
consciousness  is  in  a  merely  passive  state;  and  this  passive 
state  of  consciousness  is  called  sensation.  In  order  to 
master  an  object,  the  mind  can  not  stop,  however,  at  the 
mere  sensation ;  it  must  nud<e  the  sensation  itself  the  .sub- 
ject of  a  scrutiny  and  discrimination;  and  this  active  part 
of  the  whole  psychological  process  l)y  which  the  mind  takes 
possession  of  an  object  is  calleil  jierception  and  conception  ; 
the  former  referring  to  the  sensation  as  representing  the  de- 
tails of  the  object,  tile  latter  as  iuvulving  I  he  wlicile  of  it. 
As  we  go  over  an  object  with  thi'  finger-tips  to  asciTtain 
the  exact  position  and  relations  of  its  outlines,  thus  percep- 
tion runs  over  all  the  outlines  given  in  the  sensation.  |)artly 
verifying  their  trutli  with  respect  to  the  object,  partly  lift- 
ing them  into  perfect  clearness  of  consciousness,  ('(incep- 
tion docs  not  liegin  its  work  until  perception  is  through 
with  its  task.  The  mode  and  tlie  meaning  of  an  object  as  a 
whole  is  the  task  of  conception,  and  thus  the  conception 
of  an  object  corrc'sponds  very  nearly  to  that  which  we 
generally  call  a  view  of  I  he  object ;  wil  h  t  his  difference  only, 
tliat  a  view  always  is  understood  to  be  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  individuality  of  the  subject,  while  the  con- 
ception always  is  .supposed  to  be,  strictly  and  scientifically, 
the  subjective  equivah^nt  for  the  idea  of  the  object.     Tlie 


difference  between  conception  and  imagination  is  simply 
that  conception  is  a  process  and  imagination  a  faculty; 
in  the  process  of  conceiving  the  faculty  of  imaginationis 
very  largely  used. 

Conception,  in  physiology:  Sec  Embryology. 

Conception.  Immaeulate.  Doctrine  of  the  :  See  Imjiac- 

UL.Vrii  CoNCKPTIOX  CIF  THE  ViRGIX  JIaRY. 

Conception.  Orders  of  the  Immaculate:  Among  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  have  been  the 
following:  (1)  The  Knights  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  an  order  founded  in  1618,  at  Vienna, 
with  the  intention  of  bearing  arms  against  heretics  and 
infidels.  The  institution  was  confirmc<l  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  in  1623.  but  the  brotherhood  did  ncit  flourish,  and  soon 
was  extinct.  (2)  The  Nuns  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  Mary,  founded  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  1484.  by  Bea- 
trix de  Sylva.  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in 
1489.  They  afterward  joined  the  Clarisses.  and  took  their 
rule,  which  rule  was  changed  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  loll. 
They  are  often  called  Conceptionists.  (3)  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Innuaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  the  appellation  of  the  lay  sisters  attached  to  the  nuns  of 
Notre  Dame,  who  were  established  by  the  blessed  Peter 
Fourier  (1565-1640). 

C'onceptnalism :  a  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen  interme- 
diate I)etween  realism  and  nominalism.  The  Realist  asserts 
that  genera  and  species  have  an  independent  existence — 
that  there  exist  certain  "ideas."  the  pattern  after  which 
single  objects  are  fashioned.  The  Nominalist  asserts  that 
notliing  exists  lint  things  and  names  of  things — that  univer- 
sals  are  mere  mimes.  The  Conceptualists  assign  to  univcr- 
sals  an  existence  which  may  be  called  psychological — that 
is.  indejiendent  of  single  objects,  but  dependent  on  the  mind 
of  the  thinking  subject  in  which  they  exist  as  conceptions. 
Abelard  is  considered  the  founder  of  this  doctrine,  which 
was  held  by  Reid.  but  the  distinction  arises  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  Realism  {q.  v.),  and  is,  after  all, 
only  Nominalism  (q.  v.). 

Concertina,  kon-ser-tee'na ;  a  musical  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  in  1829.  It  is  hexagonal 
in  shape,  with  a  keyboard  at  each  end  and  an  ex])!insible 
bellows  between  the  two.  The  air  from  the  bellows  ]irc.ssing 
on  free  metallic  reeds  produces  the  sound,  and  this  is  ef- 
fected both  by  drawing  out  and  by  pressing  the  bellows,  the 
same  note  resulting  in  each  case.  The  compass  of  the  treble 
concertina  is  four  octaves,  through  which  there  is  a  chro- 
matic scale. 

Concer'to :  in  music,  (1)  a  composition  for  two  or  more 
instruments  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  kind,  or  (2)  for  a 
single  instrinneiit  accumjianied  by  an  orchestra,  designed  to 
show  the  skill  of  an  executant.  The  modern  concerto  was 
invented  by  (xiuseppe  Torelli  in  1686.  Its  form  was  finally 
settled  by  Mozart. 

Concetti,  kon-chet'tee  [plur.  of  Ital.  concetto,  a  conceit,  a 
fancilul  notion  or  expression  <  Lat.  ro?irPjw/«.s] :  ingenious 
thoughts  or  turns  of  expression,  points. ,;>».(•  a  esprit,  etc., 
in  serious  composition.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  taste 
for  this  species  of  brilliancy,  often  false,  and  always  danger- 
ous, spread  rapidly  in  the  poetical  conijiosition  of  Europe; 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  century  famous  representatives 
of  tlie  tendency  appeared  in  at  least  three  countries,  i.  e. 
Lyly  (author  of  Ei(phves)  in  PJngland,  Gongora  in  Spain, 
aiidJIarino  in  Italy.  Each  gave  a  name  to  the  style — Eu- 
phuism, Gongorism,  Marinism.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  literatin-e  was  everywhere  afllicted  by 
the  passion  for  concetti,  as  witness  Filicaia  in  Italy,  the 
Hotel  liamljduillet  and  the  Prccieuses  in  France,  and  Donne 
and  Cowley  in  England.  Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Conch,  kongk,  or  Conch-shell :  the  shell  of  certain  car- 
nivorous gasteropods  of  the  genera  Triton,  IStrninbus,  k\(;., 
found  chiefly  in  tropical  seas.  Many  tons  of  these  shells 
are  ainuially  exported  from  the  Bahamas  to  Euroije,  where 
the  finest  arc  used  in  cutting  sliell-cameo.s,  and  the  rest  are 
useful  in  the  porcelain  manufacture. 

Concha,  .losi';.  de  la,  Manjues  de  la  Ilabana;  Spanish 
genei'al  and  statesman  ;  b.  at  Cordova,  vicerovaltv  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  1809.  His  father  was  shot  in  the  revolution  of  1814, 
and  his  mother  took  him  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  the 
army.  In  the  Carlist  struggles  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieufcnant-general  (1839) ;  was  captain-general  of  the  Basque 
provinces  1843-46  and  of  Cuba  1849-52  ;  on  liis  return  joined 
the  opjHisitionists,  and  was  exiled  for  a  time  ;  was  again  cap- 
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tain-Ki^ncral  of  Culja  18ot-r)9 :  on  his  return  l)ecame  senator 
anil  siihsfciucntly  minister  to  Franee  (1862);  was  Minister 
of  War  in  tlie  Miraflores  tabinel  ISO:},  and  picsident  of  the 
senate  lS(i4.  liavini;  also  attained  the  niilifary  grade  of  mar- 
shal, though  he  had  seen  little  active  sei'viee.  In  Sept., 
ISOS.  t^neen  lsal)ella,  then  in  Franee,  aji]iointed  him  presi- 
dent v!  the  eoiUK'il  anil  Jlinister  of  W  ar  and  JIarine ;  but 
he  was  foreeil  to  resign  by  the  revolution  of  Sept.  2S.  wliieh 
overthrew  the  monarchy,  lie  retired  for  a  time  to  France, 
and  by  his  own  request  on  his  return  was  again  made  gov- 
ernor-general of  Cuba  (.Vpr.,  1874).  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
jigainst  the  revolutionists  there,  and  was  relieved  in  Mar., 
187.5.  During  his  a<l ministrations  of  Cuba  he  was  accused  of 
encouraging  the  slave-trade.  He  published  two  works  on  the 
political  conilition  of  the  island.  IIerbkrt  II.  S.mith. 

('oiichil,  Don  Manuel  GuriiiRRKZ,  de  la,  5far(|ues  del 
Puero :  brother  of  Don  Jose  Concha;  b.  in  ^ladrid,  17!)4. 
lie  was  educated  for  the  army  ;  made  his  first  campaigns  in 
the  war  against  Napoleon;  served  against  the  revolution  in 
Buenos  Ayres  181()-24.  afterward  against  the  Carlists;  was 
made  a  general  in  1889  and  fiehl-niarslial  in  1840.  In  poli- 
ties he  belonged  to  the  nioderati'  and  conservative  jiartv. 
Nevertheless,  in  18->8  he,  together  with  (_)"l)onneIl,  Biuv'o. 
Soto.  Mayor,  and  others,  issued  tliat  address  to  theipu'cn 
whicli  led  to  the  revolution.  After  the  fall  of  tlie  ipieeii  he 
retired  for  some  time  into  private  life.  He  was  serving  witli 
great  success  at  the  head  of  the  re|)ublican  arinv  against 
the  Carlists  when  he  fell  in  the  battleof  Muro,  June28',  18T4. 
roncliift'Ml.  kong-kif >-ra  [from  Lat.  concha,  bivalve 
((ir.  K<i7xt)  +  feri-f.  bear]:  in  Lamarck's  arrangement  of 
mollusks  a  class  containing  those  which  have  liivalve  shells, 
including  also  the  _/?rac/(/uyw(7a.  The  term  is  now  used  to 
indicate  the  class  usually  called  Arep/iahi.  but  it  does  not 
include  the  limchiopaila.  In  (iegenbauFs  classification  the 
term  is  used  to  include  all  mollusks  save  the  Chitons,  the 
raollusra  of  authors  geiu'rally.  F.  A.  L. 

roiu'lioidal ;  shell-like;  n.sed  in  mineralogy  to  describe  a 
variety  of  frai-ture.  When  the  fractured  surface  of  a  min- 
eral e.\hibits  curved  concavities  similar  to  the  valve  of  a  bi- 
valve nioUusk,  it  is  said  to  have  a  conchoidal  fracture,  as 
ilint,  anthracite  coal,  etc. 

Coiiclldid  ()f  Nic'Olliede.S  [rnnchnid  is  from  Gr.  KoyxoaS-ns, 
mussel-like:  KdyKri.  mussel  +  flSos.  appearancej :  a  curve  of 
the  fourth  degree,  invented  by  Nieonu'iles  as  a  means  of  Iri- 
.■iecling  an  angle,  of  constructing  two  geometrical  means  be- 
tween two  given  straight  lines,  and  of  linding  a  culie  doul)le 
a  given  cube.  The  curve  may  easily  be  described,  and  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  architecture  as  a  bounding  line  of   the 

ineridian   section   of 
D  columns.     It  is  gen- 

erated as  follows: 
Let  A  B  be  a  straight 
line,  and  I'  any  point 
not  upon  it  :  then  if 
lines  P  E.  P  F. ,  etc., 
be  drawn,  cutting 
A  B,  which  is  calleii 
the      directri.\.      in 

goints  C  C,  and  let 
E,  C  F  be  laid  olT 
from  the  points  of  intei-section,  each  equal  to  a  giv(!n  line, 
the  curves  traced  by  the  succi'ssive  points  E  and  F  form 
the  conchoid.  That  branch  wliich  is  most  remote  from 
1'  (the  ••  pole  "  of  the  conchoid)  is  called  the  lii-st  or  supe- 
rior conchoid,  and  the  other  l]ranch,  traced  by  points  F  V', 
is  the  second  or  inferior  conchoid.  Both  branches  nuiy 
extend  to  infinity,  and  they  have  the  line  A  U  for  a  com- 
mon asvinptote.  The  constant  distance  C  E  of  the  ponits 
E  and  I''  from  tlu;  points  of  intersection  is  called  the  modu- 
lus of  the  curve.  If  we  take  C  in  the  line  D  1'  a.s  origin, 
and  the  lines  A  B  and  I)  P.  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, as  co-ordinate  axes,  the  equation  to  the  conchoid  is 

j:'  =  ^ .    ~'    ■  where  a  is  the  modulus  of  the  curve, 

.'/ 
jind  h  =  the  ]ierpeiiilicular  distance  of   P  from   A    H.      If 
«  =  b,  P  V)ecomes  a  cusp  point  of  the  fii-st  species. 

Concliology  [from  (ir.  xiyxri.  mussel,  shell  +  \iyos,  word, 
ren^on] :  tli.il  "branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the 
shells  of  mollusks  and  similar  aninuils.     See  Moli^usca. 

Coiu'lios.  kon'chSs:  a  river  of  Mexico,  an  affluent  of  the 
Uiotiraude;  llowsthiough  the  state  of  Chih\iahuiu  Its  gen- 
eral direction  is  N.  N.  E.     Length  about  330  miles. 


CoiU'lavp  [from  Lat.  coiicia  re.  an  apartment  that  may 
be  locked  ;  c(»).  together -1- cto'c/s,  key]:  the  apartment  iii 
which  the  cardinals  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  assemble 
to  elect  a  new  pope,  or  more  frequently  the  assembly  itself. 
When  a  pope  dii'S.  niiu'  days  are  allowed  for  the  "funeral 
solcnuiilies.  The  cardinals  assemble  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
voting  begins  on  the  eleventh.  The  lai'ge  halls  of  a  papal 
palace  in  Home  or  the  city  where  the  popedies  are  sodiviiled 
by  wooden  partitions  as  to  furnish  a  nundier  of  sets  of 
small  apartments,  all  opening  u|ion  a  corriilor.  All  the 
entrances  to  the  building  are  closed  but  one.  which  is  gi\en 
in  charge  to  ollicials.  No  intercourse  witli  the  pidjlic^  is 
held  while  the  election  is  going  on.  From  their  .sejiarale 
cells,  or  rather  wooden  stalls,  the  cardinals  cdine  together 
twice  a  day  till  sonu'  one  of  their  own  nundier  is  nuide  pope 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes.  Each  canlinal 
is  attended  by  one  or  two  waiters,  calleil  c()iicliirixf.t,  sworn 
to  secrecy  like  the  cardinals.  This  method,  in  its  main  fea- 
tLU'es,  dates  from  1273,  a  constitution,  known  as  that  of 
(iregory  X..  regulating  the  mode  of  electing  the jio])e.  having 
been  carrii'd  in  the  (Ec\imenical  Council  of  Lyons,  .Jidy, 
1273.  Since  (iregory  .\'V.  0(J»l-»'^)  "ic  choice  has  lu'cn 
either  by  scrutiny  (ballot),  by  i|uasi-inspiriUion,  or  by  com- 
iiromise,  usually  the  iirst.  The  scrutiny,  or  voting  by  bal- 
lot, is  performed  by  means  of  specially  ]irepared  voting- 
]ia]iers,  which  conceal  the  nanu'  of  the  voter.  See  S.  B. 
Smith,  E/cnmnl.i  uf  A'ccletiiasfu-a/  Jaiiv  (6th  ed.  New  York, 
1887).     See  Caroixau  Revised  by  JoHN  J.  Keani'.. 

Concoinilaiicp.  Sacraineiital :  the  doctrine  of  the  Ko- 
man Catholic  Church  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
xiirrmiienlalli/  iirrompitiiii  each  other,  so  that  Imlh  are  fnicni- 
mciitalli)  received  under  eillier  spe<'ies,  whether  of  bread  or 
wine;  hence  that  the  conununion  in  one  kind  imparts  all 
that  is  received  .sacrameutally  in  both  kinds.  Acpiiiias  sub- 
stituted this  term  for  the  older  one. '"  I'nio  naturalis."'  Ciif/t- 
o/ic  Dictiunanj,  s.  v.  Eiicluirist,  and  the  article  Transub- 

STAXTIATION.  JolIX  J.  KeAXE. 

The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  from  a  natural  con- 
comitance we  can  not  argue  to  a  xncrami'ii/al  one,  which  is 
wholly  supernatural  and  ilependeni  on  the  will  of  Christ; 
that  tills  cldctrine  implies  that  the  olliciating  priest  receives 
both  body  and  blood  twice;  and  that  it  holds  equally  good 
foro?ip  Iii  11(1  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  See  KraiUh's  Can- 
Ki'i-rative  Nrfornidtidii  (()2(),  621). 

CoiU'Olu'itailt  [from  Lat.  conco'miftinx:  pres.  pic.  of 
cimcoinita  ri.  accompany  :  con.  together  +  (v«)(i7«/-('.  attend 
as  companion,  deriv.  oi  comes,  co  niili.s.  attendant]  :  in  mod- 
ern algebra  a  ipiaiitic  which  is  related  to  a  given  system  of 
quanties  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  ((.  »a.  etc..  be  a  given 
svstem  of  (piantics,  whicli  by  linear  transformation  of  their 
variables  become  converted  into  "',,  h  j.  if's,  etc.,  and  let  ii 
and  «'  be  quanties  respectively  derived  from  these  two  sys- 
tems according  to  the  .same  definite  rule;  then  if  «  is  con- 
verted into  ni  ii'.  where  m  denotes  some  jiower  of  the  mod- 
ulus of  transform.'ition,  Viy  the  sanu^  or  by  reciprocal  systems 
of  linear  transformations  of  its  variables  or  facients,  u  is  said 
to  be  a  concomitant  of  the  given  system  »,,  u,.  etc.  If  u 
should  contain  no  variables,  and  be  therefore  identically 
e()mil  to  )«  h',  it  is  called  an  invariant  of  the  given  system 
of  qualities  ;  if,  containing  variables,  it  should  be  converted 
into  ni  ii'.  by  the  same  linear  Iransfornialions,  it  is  called  a 
covariant;  but  if  its  conversion  into  ni  «'  should  reipiire 
linear  transformations  reciprocal  ro  those  first  emidoyed,  it 
is  called  a  <'ontravariant.  La.stly,  if  u  should  contain  two 
.sets  of  variables,  and  still  become  convc^rted  into  m  ii'  by 
transforming  one  set  by  the  original  and  tin'  other  by  the 
reciprocal  siilisl  it  lit  ions,  it  is  called  a  mixed  concomitant  of 
the  given  system  of  quanties.  Concomitants  therefore  em- 
brace covariants  and  contravariants. 

Concord  ;  town  of  Middlesex  Co..  Jlass.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts,  ref.  2-11) ;  on  Bos.  and  Me. 
and  Fitchburg  U.  I\s..  and  on  the  Concord  river;  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Boston,  liu'orporated  in  11)3.").  it  was  the  first  .set- 
tlement in  New  England  not  on  the  coast.  The  first  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  its  old  churcn 
Oct.. 1774.  and  made  the  town  the  jilace  of  deposit  for  the 
military  stores  of  the  colony.  Cn  Apr.  1!).  177."),  at  the 
North  iiridge,  in  an  affair  known  as  (^mcord  Fight,  a  body 
of  American  soldiers,  organized  under  legal  authority,  ad- 
vanced against  British  troops,  who  had  lieen  sent  to  seize 
those  stores,  received  their  fire,  by  command  of  their  officers 
returned  it,  forceil  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  by  this  first 
attack  under  military  orders  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  king 
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began  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Concord  was  the  home 
of  Alcott,  Emerson.  Hawthorne,  Thoreau.  ami  other  persons 
of  literary  distinction.  It  has  a  high  school,  a  fine  public 
library,  aiid  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  flannels  and 
of  -wooden-ware.  The  State  prison  is  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town.     Pop.  (1880)  3.!)-23  :  (1800)  4,4t2T ;  (1895)  5,175. 

Concord  :  city  :  capital  of  Merrimack  County,  and  of  the 
State  of  New  llani]isliire  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
New  Hampshire,  ref.  8-F) ;  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  ^Merrimack  river;  75  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W. 


State  Capitol,  Concord.  N.  H. 

from  Boston.  130  S.  from  3It.  Washington.  Wliite  Moun- 
tains, and  80  S.  from  Winniiiiseogco  Lake:  lat.  48"  13'  20" 
N.,  Ion.  71  29'  W.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  railroad  centers 
in  New  England.  The  city  proper  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Merrimack  river,  with  three  outlying  manufacturing 
villages.  It  has  an  area  of  64  sq.  miles,  with  gas  and  elec- 
tric lights,  a  generous  supply  of  aqueduct  water  for  all  pur- 
poses, a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  electric  fire-alarm, 
steam  fire  di-partinent.  etc. 

Streets  ana  Public  Biiildingri. — The  streets  are  wide,  have 
fine  sidewalks,  and  are  beautifully  shaded.  Jlauy  of  the 
business  and  pnlilic  buildings  are  fine  and  expensive  struc- 
tures. The  State-house  was  built  of  Concord  granite  at  an 
expense  of  $2.50,000,  and  contains  a  valuable  law  library 
and  large  collections  of  portraits  of  the  State's  distinguished 
sons.  The  court-house  and  city-hall  cost  $45,000.  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  library  has  a  large  collection 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  pictures  of  au  historical  character. 
The  city  contains  the  State  asylum  for  tlie  insane,  a  State 
prison,  a  Govcrinnent  building  for  post-ofl^ce,  pension-office, 
IT.  S.  courts,  etc.,  an  orphans'  home,  an  opera-house,  and 
other  public  h.alls. 

3Ianufurliire.H. — The  manufactures  are  varied,  the  most 
important  of  them  being  gnuiite  quarried  and  dressed,  car- 
riages, furniture,  liclting  and  leather  hose,  foinidry  and  ma- 
cliine  work,  harnesses,  tlour,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods, 
tanned  leather,  pianos,  shoes,  etc.  The  water-power  is  val- 
uable. 

Churches,  Education,  etc. — The  several  religiovis  denom- 
inations are  represented  here  by  seventeen  churches.  Con- 
cord has  graded  schools  and  high  schools  filling  pupils  for 
college,  St.  Paul's,  a  noted  Episcopal  training-school  for 
boys,  a  good  public  lilirary,2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers, 
and  a  monthly  magazine. 

Finaiice.i. — It  has  3  mitional  and  4  savings  banks.  Valu- 
ation of  the  city,  !jll,(MH).000. 

//(Vor//.— Tills  place  was  the  headiinarters  of  the  Pena- 
eook  tribe  of  Indiatis,  under  Passaconwav,  who  were  friendly 
to  the  English.  It  was  granted  by  :\Iassaclmsetts  as  Pena- 
cookin  1725:  incorporated  Kumford  in  1730;  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  IJampsliire.  and  was  incorporated 
Concord  in  17()5;  became  Stale  capital  in  18IG;  shire-town 
of  Merrimack  County  in  1823.  and  adopted  city  charter  in 
1853.  A  bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster.  prcsente<l  by 
Benjamin  P.Cheney  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
Unveiled  in  the  Stal'e-liouse  paik  .June  17. 188(). 

Pop.  (1870)  12,241  ;  (1880)  13.843:  (1890)17.004. 

Editor  of  '•  Evenixu  Moxitor." 


Concord :  city ;  capital  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  maj)  of  North  Carolina,  ref.  3-E) ;  on 
Rich,  and  Dahv.  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Charlotte.  It  has 
a  cotton-factory  and  two  public  gins,  iron-manufactories, 
foundry,  machine-shops,  etc. ;  large  mines  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,264;  (1890)  4,339. 

Concordance  [from  Late  Lat.  concordant ia,  deriv.  of  con- 
cordans.  pres.  pte.  of  concorda're,  agree ;  concurs,  of  one 
mind;  cun,  together  +  cor.  cordis,  heart]:  an  index  or  dic- 
tionary in  which  all  the  imjiortant  words  useil  O'crbal  con- 
cordance) or  subjects  treated  of  (real  concordance)  in  any 
w'ork  are  arranged  aljihabetically,  and  references  made  to 
the  places  where  they  occur.  Of  biblical  concordances  the 
number  is  very  large.  The  earliest  real  concordance  was  to 
the  Vulgate  by  Antony  of  Padua  (b.  in  1195;  d.  in  1231 
A.  D.) ;  the  first  verbal  one  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro 
(1244).  Next  in  order  was  the  Helirew  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Isaac  Nathan  (finished  in  1448,  published  in  Venice  1524). 
The  first  Greek  concordance  to  the  New  Testament,  by 
Xystus  Betuleius  (whose  real  name  was  Birck),  appeared  in 
Basel,  1546.  Conra<l  Kircher's  concordance  to  tlie  Septua- 
gint  appeared  in  1607  in  Frankfort,  and  was  the  first  of  its 
kind.  The  best  are— for  the  Helirew,  Furst  (1840);  for  the 
New  Testament  Greek,  K.  H.  Bruder  (Leipzig,  1842);  for 
the  Septuagint,  Trommins  (1718),  which  will  be  superseded 
by  Edwin  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath  (London  and  New 
Vork,  1892,  «/(/.);  for  the  Vulgate.  F.  P.  Dutripon  (Paris, 
1838;  7th  ed.  1880).  The  first  English  concordance  was  by 
John  Marbecke  (London,  1550);  the  best  by  Alexander  Cru- 
den  (1737),  Robert  Young  (Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1879 ; 
n.  e.  1892),  and  James  Strong.  The  Englishman's  Greek 
Concordance  to  the  Xew  Testament  (London.  1840;  5th  ed. 
1868)  is  very  valuable;  also  Thom's  Concordance  to  tlie  Re- 
vised New  '/estament  (1833).  Among  the  chief  concordances 
to  the  German  Bible  are  those  of  Lanckisch  (Leipzig.  1677) ; 
Schott  (1827),  and  Hanff  (1828-34).  b\it  the  German  Cruilen 
is  Gottfried  Buchner  (Jena.  1740;  20tli  ed.  Brunswick,  1890). 
There  is  a  F'rench  concordance  by  Mark  Wilks  (Paris,  1840). 
There  is  a  concordance  to  Shakspeare  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cow- 
den  Clarke  (1845),  and  to  Tennyson  by  Brightwell  "(1869). 
The  special  lexicons,  as  to  Homer  by  Crusius.  and  to  Plato 
by  Ast,  are  essentially  concordances.    See  Dictionary. 

Revised  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jacivsox. 

Concor'dat  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  concorda'tum,  thing  agreed 
upon,  past  ptc.  of  concorda  re;  con,  together  +  cor,  cordis. 
heart]:  a  treaty  between  the  pope  as  head  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  a  civil  government  in  relation  to  all 
or  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  afi'airs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  respective  state.  Usually  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  concordats  are  those  which  have  at  once  a  civil  and  a 
religious  aspect,  hence  called  "mixed"  matters,  though 
purely  teinponil  and  purely  s|iiritual  matters  are  occasion- 
ally contained  in  them.  The  concordat  is  sometimes  pub- 
lished by  a  papal  bull,  followed  by  the  ratification  of  the 
respective  state,  sometimes  by  a  fornuil  treaty  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  contracting  parties.  They  are  gen- 
erally looked  on  as  international  contracts  or  treaties,  bind- 
ing on  either  side,  but  revocable  by  either  party  when  tlie 
express  conventions  are  violated,  when  their  fulfillment  is 
physically  or  morally  inqiossilde,  etc.  The  must  famous  of 
the  ancient  concordats  are  (1)  tlie  Concordat  of  Worms 
(Pactum  Calixtinum,  1122)  lietween  Pope  Calixtus  II.  and 
Emperor  Henry  V..  by  which  the  quarrel  of  tlie  investitures 
was  ended.  The  enqieror  gave  up  his  claim  to  invest  with 
ring  and  crozier,  and  allowed  the  full  liberty  of  (Episcopal 
elections  and  consecrations,  wliile  tlio  piope  conceded  that 
the  episcopal  elections  should  take  ]ilace  in  presence  of  the 
emperor,  exclusive  of  force  and  simony;  the  disjmted  elec- 
tions to  be  settled  by  the  emperor  after  hearing  tlie  judg- 
ment of  tlie  respective  pnnincial  bisliops.  The  elect  could 
be  invested  by  means  of  the  scepter,  in  Germany  before,  in 
Burgundy  and  Italy  after,  the  consecration.  (2)  The  Con- 
cordats of  Constance,  made  by  JIartin  V.  in  1418  with  the 
representatives  of  the  German  (inclusiye  o(  Poland.  Iliiugary, 
Scandinayia).  the  French  (inclusive  of  Spain  anil  Italy),  and 
the  ICnglisli  nations.  In  llu'sc  concordats  were  treated  the 
spi'cial  reform  demands  of  these  nations;  a  number  of  gen- 
eral decrees  had  been  shortly  before  issued  and  agreed  to 
by  all.  (3)  Tlie  Concordat  of  Feb.,  1447.  between  Eugene 
1\'.  and  the  imperial  Electors  of  (Jermany.  (4)  The  Con- 
cordat of  Vienna  (or  AsehafTenburg).  of  Feb.,  1448,  between 
Nicholas  V.  and  the  imperial  estates,  in  imitation  of  the 
Concordat  of  Constance.     (5)  The  Concordat  of  Leo  X.  and 
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Francis  I.  (1516),  by  which  the  Piairmatie  Sanction  of 
Boiiij;cs  was  abohsheJ  and  an  overwlulniing  inflncnce  in 
Fivncli  ecclesiastical  affairs  granted  to  the  young  king, 
which  both  he  and  his  successors  abused,  though  at  llie  be- 
ginning tlie  parliaments  and  the  university  were  opposed  to 
this  concordat. 

The  [irincipal  moch-rn  concordat  is  tliat  agreed  upon  in 
1801  Ijctween  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon  I.,  in  seventeen  ar- 
ticles, which  recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  gi-cat  niajoi-ity  of  French  citizens,  provides  for  the 
free  exercise  of  Catholic  worship,  the  salary  of  its  ministers, 
etc.  The  pope,  on  his  side,  recast  the  hierarchy  in  France, 
accorded  to  the  first  consid  the  riglit  of  indicating  candi- 
dates for  the  episcopal  sees,  reserving  to  himself  the  canon- 
ical institutions,  and  renounced  tlie  claims  of  the  Church  to 
the  confiscated  ecclesiastical  goods.  This  concordat  does 
not  hold  good  in  case  the  head  of  the  French  Uoveriiment 
should  cease  to  be  a  Koiuau  t'atholic.  The  holy  see  does 
not  recognize  the  "organic  articles"  added  in  1802  by  Na- 
p(jleon.  A  new  concordat  was  projected  in  1S17  between 
I'ius  VII.  and  Louis  XVUI.,  but  faileil  to  receive  the  con- 
firmation of  tlu^  assembly.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv  the  holv  see  has  made  concordats  witli 
Havaria  (1818).  Prussia  (18-h).  Baden  (1827,  IS')!)).  Hanover 
(1S24),  Oldenburg  ( 18;!0),  Wurtombcrg  (1857^.  Sardinia.  Na- 
ples. Tuscany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Rus- 
sia have  also  made  concordats  with  Rome  in  the  course  of 
flu-  nineteenth  century.  The  Austrian  Concordat  of  183.1, 
which  aimed  at  being  favorable  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
was  vehemently  opposed  as  too  favorable  to  the  Church.  It 
was  abolished  fcy  the  Government  in  1870.  Special  arrange- 
ments in  1881  permitted  the  regulation  of  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy in  Bosnia  anil  Herzegovina.  The  South  American  re- 
publics have  concluded  concordats  with  tlie  Konian  Catholic 
authorities :  Venezuela  (1862),  Ecuador  (1862),  Bolivia  (bSol), 
(luatemala  (18.52),  San  Salvador  and  Ilondm-as  (1862),  Nica- 
ragua (1861),  Costa  Rica  (18.52),  Haiti  (1860).  In  these  con- 
cordats the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  recognized  as  the 
ri'ligion  of  the  state,  without  exclusion  of  other  cults,  the 
support  of  the  clergy  provided  for,  the  freedom  of  Kouian 
Catholic  worship  guarantee<l,  while  the  president  can  n;une 
the  candidates  (witliin  a  year)  for  vacant  bishoprics,  and  in 
the  case  of  vacancies  of  parishes  three  candidates  who  have 
previ4)usly  sustained  the  Tridentine  concursus  are  proposed 
to  the  president,  who  can  choose  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  parish. 

The  text  of  the  concordats  is  to  be  found  in  Walter, 
Fnnles  Juris  Ecc.  Antiq.et  Mnderni  (Bonn.  1862);  Nussi, 
Cnin-fntinnes  de  rebus  ecc.  inter  S.  Sede.m  el  Ciri/eiii  /xi/e.f- 
Ifileirt  (Mayence,  1870).  See  Balve, />fls  Concordat  (JIunich, 
186:5).  For  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  many  intricate 
questions,  see  Wetzer  and  Welte's  R.  Lexicon,  art.  Con- 
cordat ;  for  the  Protestant,  Richter  and  Dove's  Kirchenrecht 
(8th  eil.  1878).  John  J.  Keank. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  covenant  entered  into  by 
the  Scottish  bishops  Skinner,  Kilgour,  and  Petrie  with  Sea- 
bury  at  the  time  of  the  hitter's  consecration  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  Coimecticut,  Nov.  14, 1784.  at  Aberdeen.  Scotland. 
This  ecclesiastical  State  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  Hawks 
and  Perry's  Conn.  Ch.  Documents. 

Concord,  Book  of:  the  collection  of  the  Cimfessions 
which  are  received  either  by  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  or 
bv  the  larger  part  of  it.  It  was  published  iu  1.580,  and  sup- 
phmted  a  great  number  of  bulky  Corpora  Doctrina>.  It  con- 
tains— 1,  tlie  three  General  Creeds  (the  Apostles',  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian);  2,  the  Augsburg  Confession;  3,  the  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Confession:  4,  the  Smalcald  Articles:  .5,  the 
Sm.iller  and  the  Larger  Catechism  of  Luther;  and  6.  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  to  which  the  Book  of  Concord  is  re- 
lated as  the  whole  to  a  i>art,  though  the  two  are  often  eon- 
founded.  An  English  translation  of  the  Booh  of  ( 'uncord 
in  two  volumes,  the  second  consisting  of  historical  intro- 
duction, illustrative  documents,  ami  indexes,  edited  by  II. 
E.  .Jacobs,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  1882-8:i. 

Revised  by  Uk.vry  K.  Jacobs. 

Concord.  Forinulii  of:  the  last  part  of  the  Booh  of  Con- 
cord, in  which  it  ap|>eared.  for  the  first  time,  in  1.580.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  maybe  said  to  be 
the  text  and  the  .secoiul  the  commentary.  It  was  occasioned 
by  Hie  vacillations  of  iMi:i,ANciiTiiox  (</.  i'.),  real  and  .seem- 
ing, the  Cryjito-Calvinistic  and  other  controversies,  and  the 
ap|)earance  of  a  number  of  Corpora  Doctrina'  objectionable 
in  various  respects.      Protracted  and  patient    conferences 


and  labors,  in  which  tlie  greatest  divines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  especially  Andrea-  and  Chemnit z,  took  part,  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  ineparation  of  it.  Eighty-six  of  the 
states  of  the  enniire  united  in  it.  Augustus  of  Saxony  was 
among  its  most  important  promotei-s. 

Revised  by  Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Concor'tlia :  a  goddess  of  the  Roman  mythology ;  may 
be  considered  a  personification  of  domestic  concord  and  of 
harmony  between  several  classes  of  the  body  politic.  Sev- 
eral teiii"iiles  were  erected  to  her  iu  ancient  Rome.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  senate  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord  (yEdes  Concordia'). 

Concordia:  village:  ;i5  miles  N.  E.  of  Venice;  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Concordia;  founded  by  Augustus 
after  the  pacification  of  the  empire,  and  destroyed  by  Attila 
in  452  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  3-E).  In  1873  tlie  old  Chris- 
tian cemetery  of  the  city  was  discovered,  and  160  stone  cof- 
fins, some  of  great  archa-ological  interest,  were  dug  up. 

Concordia:  a  city  of  Argentina;  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Rios;  on  the  river  Uruguay,  nearly  opposite  Salto 
(see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  .S-E).  Steamers  ascend  the 
river  to  this  ]ioint.  and  the  East  Argentine  Railway  connects 
it  with  the  agricultural  and  grazing  districts  of  Corrientes, 
being  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  trade.  Pop.  (1889) 
11,500.  and  rapidly  growing.  H.  H.  S. 

Concordia :  city  (founded  in  1870) :  capital  of  Cloud  co., 
Kan.  (for  location  "of  county,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  4-G): 
on  Mo.  Pac,  Atch.,Top.  and  S.  Fe  and  Uii.  Pac.  R.  Rs..and 
on  the  Republican  river.  It  has  a  U.  S.  land-ofTice,  Naza- 
reth Academy,  a  high  school,  iron-works,  plow,  wagon, 
and  cigar  factories,  roller  flouring-mills,  excellent  water- 
power,  etc.    Pop.  (1880)  1.8.5:i ;  (1890)  3,184;  (1895)  ;3,011. 

EUITOII  OF  "  COXCORDIA  EMPIRE." 

Concord  River:  a  river  of  Mid<llesex  co.,  Mass.;  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Assabet  and  Sudbury  rivers,  at  Con- 
cord. It  flows  northward,  and  enters  the  Merrimac  near 
Lowell. 

Con'crete  [from  Lat.  concre'tu.t,  solidified  ;  past  ptc.  of 
concrcKcere,  grow  together] :  in  philosophy,  said  of  any  qual- 
ity which  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  object  to  which 
it  belongs;  a  quality  not  concrete  is  abstract.  Thus  "wis- 
dom "  is  an  abstract  quality ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  "  wise 
man  "  the  quality  becomes  concrete. 

Concrete :  a  liardened  mixture  of  mortar  (generally  hy- 
draulic) with  coarse  materials,  such  as  fragments  of  brick  or 
stone,  gravel,  pebbles,  or  shells.  The  volume  of  mortar 
should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  voids  in  the 
coarse  niiiterials.  Among  engineers  in  the  L^.  S.  it  is  cus- 
tomary, in  making  concrete  by  hand,  to  (1)  mix  the  cement 
and  sand,  or  cement,  lime,  and  sand,  logether,  dry;  (2)  then 
add  water,  and  mix  to  a  stiff  mortar;  and  (3)  then  spread 
the  mortar  evenly  over  the  platfoTiu;  (4)  the  coarse  frag- 
ments are  then  spread  out  upon  the  mortar,  and  the  whole 
mixed  together  thoroughly  with  shovels.  The  coai-se  ma- 
terials should  be  kept  <lamp.  or  sprinkled  with  water  before 
they  are  incorporated  with  the  cement  and  sand.  After 
mixing  the  concrete  is  conveyed  away  in  wheelbarrows,  and 
conqiacted  in  position  by  ramming  in  layers  6  inches  to  8 
inches  thick.  Concrete  should  not  be  mixed  with  too  much 
water,  but  when  ready  for  use  should  be  quite  coherent,  and 
capable  of  stan<ling  at  a  steep  slope  without  the  water  run- 
ning from  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  impo.ssiblc  to  compact  it 
by  ramming.  It  should  not  be  plastic  and  jelly-like  under 
the  rammer. 

In  carrying  on  large  operations  it  is  advantageous,  on 
many  accounts,  to  make  tlic  concrete  in  a  mill,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  Any  box  or  cylinder  to  receive  the 
ingredients,  revolving  slowly  about  either  a  diagonal  or  con- 
centric axis,  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  cubical  box.  meas- 
uring 4  feet  in  length  on  each  edge,  was  used  upon  the  forti- 
fications on  Staten  Island  with  entire  success.  The  bos  was 
rigidly  mounted  upon  an  iron  axle  passing  through  opposite 
diagonal  corners,  and  was  provided  with  a  traji-door,  about 
2  feet  s([iiare.  close  to  one  of  the  angles  farthest  from  the 
axis,  through  which  the  materials  were  introduced.  Eight 
revolutions  of  the  box.  ma<le  in  less  than  one  minute,  were 
found  to  be  quite  suflicient  to  secure  a  thorough  incorpora- 
tion of  the  mortar  with  the  coarse  material  (broken  stone 
and  pebbles).  In  using  a  mill  of  this  description  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  morttir  should  be  first  ]ireiiared  by  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  process,  but  all  the  ingredients  of  the  con- 
crete—the cement,  lime  (if  lime  be  used),  sand,  water,  and 
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coarse  materials — may  be  introduced  promiscuously  into  the 
box.  The  mill  may  be  charged  by  wheellmrrows  from  a 
jilatform  arranged  at  the  proper  lieiglit,  or  preferably  by  a 
large  tub  raanceuvered  by  a  derrick.  Tlie  proper  charge  for 
the  box,  in  order  to  insure  thorough  mixing,  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  to  tive-eighths  of  its  total  capacity.  0]ie  tuli- 
ful  (36  to  40  cutiie  feet)  should  charge  the  box. 

A  standard  formula  for  making  Rosendale  cement  con- 
crete upon  U.  8.  public  works  is — 

Concrete  No.  1. 
1  barrel  of  cement  }  ^  3.3-,  ,^.^^.,.^1,  ^f  concrete  mortar; 
3      '•      "    sand      | 
5      "      "   broken  stone,  or  brick,  gravel,  oyster-shells,  or  a 

mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them. 
This  batch  will  make  21-7.5  cubic  feet  of  concrete  rammed  in 
place.  The  mortar  of  this  concrete,  tested  by  itself,  pos- 
sesses a  crushing  strength  of  130  lb.  per  square  inch  when  two 
months  old,  the  test  being  applied  to  5-inch  or  6-inch  cubes, 
For  unimportant  works,  6  to  6i  barrels  of  broken  stone,  in- 
stead of  5,  may  be  incorporated,  and  the  concrete  ma);  be 
cheapened  still  further  Ijy  replacing  a  portion  of  the  cement 
by  common  lime,  as  in  No.  3. 

Concrete  No.  i'.— In  foundations  above  water  the  concrete 
mortar  may  be  composed  as  follows: 
1  barrel  of  Rosendale  cement  =  3-70  cubic  feet  of  paste, 
•J-     "       "  common  lime  =  2'.)0 

45^bbl.  "  sand,  loosely  measured. 

The  concrete  should  contain   1  volume  of  this  mortar   to 
about  3+  volumes  of  ballast. 

Concrete  No.  3. — Portland  cement  concrete  possessing  a 
little  more  strength  than  the  No.  1  above  may  be  made  as 
follows : 
1  barrel  of  Portland  cement^      1  ^  j^.g^  ^.^,.^p,g  ^j  co„,.,ete 
1       "       ••  slaked  lime-powder  ^  mortar  • 

10      "      "  sand  )  ' 

16      "      "  broken  stone  or  other  good  ballast. 
This  batch  will  (jroducc  &.)\  cutiie  feet  of  concrete  rammed 
in  position.     The    mortar   of  this  concrete  will  sustain  a 
•crushing  weight  of  154  Uj.  to  the  square  inch   when  two 
months  old. 

Omitting  the  common  lime,  tlie  following  formida  will 
give  a  good  concrete  : 

Concrete  No.  4. 
1  barrel  of  Portland  cement  )  =  5'4    barrels    of    concrete 
<i^     ••        •'   sand  \  mortar. 

r  =  13i  barrels  mixed  and 
■C  "  •■  gravel  and  pebbles  |  shaken  down,  contain- 
9       ••        •'    broken  stone  |       ing    36i    per    cent,    of 

[      voids, 
Tliis  batch  of  concrete  produces  50  cubic  feet  rammed  in 
position,  and   is   suitable   for  the  best  quality  of  concrete 
work. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  that  the  mortar  for  concrete 
should  be  hydraulic,  in  order  to  secure  simultaneous  indura- 
tion throughout  the  entire  mass  after  it  has  been  compacted 
in  position.  Having  establislicd  the  quality  of  the  mortar, 
whether  of  cement  and  sand,  or  cement,  lime,  and  sand,  the 
proportion  of  mortar  to  the  (Marse  materials  should  be  ad- 
justed, so  tliat  t  he  vohnne  of  the  former  should  be  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  vohnne  of  voids  in  the  latter. 

In  building  the  Mississippi  jetties  blocks  of  concrete  were 
used  which  weighed  from  35  tii  73  tons  each.  The  materials 
in  this  concrete  were  !)'6  per  cent,  of  Portland  cement.  37'1 
per  cent,  of  sand,  14'3  per  cent,  of  clean  gravel,  and  48'8  per 
■cent,  of  broken  stone.  After  setting,  the  volume  of  the  con- 
crete was  only  60  per  cent,  of  tlu^  dry  materials,  and  the 
■contraction  during  hardening  was  4  per  cent. 

The  word  belon  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
■concrete,  but  st''ietly  beton  is  merely  hydraulic  mortar,  in 
which  the  (•(■ment  and  .sand  have  been  thoroughly  mixed 
l>y  pnilongi'il  trituration  when  wet. 

('nnrrete  is  extensively  used  for  the  foundations  of  piers, 
buildings,  and  si  rcet  pavements,  and  for  the  general  purposes 
of  a  rough  artificial  stone.  Monolithic  structures  in  the 
shape  of  abutments,  arc'lies,  and  walls  of  factories,  have  been 
built  in  situ  and  whollv  of  (concrete.  For  instance,  the 
lower  part  of  the  iiedcstal  of  the  statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  harbor  is  a  soliil  imtss  nf  emu-rete  !)1  feet  S(piare  at 
the  base,  65  fi'cl  s(|uiireal  the  tup,  iind  53  fei't  in  vertical 
height.  Concrete  can  be  depusiled  underwater  by  inehising 
it  in  paper  bags  which  burst  when  thoroughly  wet,  aiul 
sometimes  it  is  allowed  to  slide  down  through  the  water  in 
a,  long  t)ox  or  tube,  callcsl  a  tremie. 

The  ultimate  compressive  strength  of   concrete    ranges 


from  700  to  3,000  lb.  per  square  inch  when  two  years  old. 
Like  cement,  it  is  supposed  to  harden  and  strengthen  with 
age.  Its  cost  ranges  from  $3  to  f  10  per  cubic  yard,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  the  cement  and  the  methods  of  mix- 
ing it  with  the  other  constituents.  See  Cement  and  Stone. 
See  Gillmore's  Limes.  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Jlortars; 
Newman's  i\'o/c.s-  on  Concrete  and  Wor/is  in  Concrete:  and 
Baker's  Treatise  on  Jtjasonry  Construction. 

y,  A.  GiLLJioRE,     Revised  by  Mansfield  Merrijian. 

Concretion  [from  Lat.  concre'tio,  deriv.  of  concrex'cere, 
grow  together] :  in  medicine,  an  extraneous  solid  which  ac- 
cumulates within  the  body.  Concretions  may  be  chemical 
precipitates  from  the  secretions,  and  as  such  occur  in  the 
bladder,  the  gall-cyst,  or  salivary  ducts.  The.se  are  called 
calculi,  ami  are  sometimes  of  organic  and  sometimes  of  non- 
organic matter.  Again,  concretions  may  be  of  phosphate  or 
carljonate  of  lime,  occurring  in  tubercular  or  other  degener- 
ate nuisses ;  while  in  the  joints  they  are  sometimes  of  urate 
of  soda,  as  in  "  gouty  concretions,"  Witliin  the  alimentary 
canal  they  are  often  composed  of  hair  which  lias  been  swal- 
lowed, or  of  cholesterin,  and  sometimes  of  magnesia  salts. 

Concu'binagre  [Fr.  deriv.  of  concnbiii,  concubine,  from 
Lat.  concubi'na  ;  con,  together  +  cuba're,  lie  in  bed]  :  the  re- 
lation of  a  man  and  woman  who  habitually  cohabit  without 
lawful  marriage ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  kind  of  inferior  nuir- 
riage,  which  does  not  give  the  woman  the  legal  position  of  a 
wife.  Concubinage  was  lawful  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
as  the  cases  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  many  other  examjiles 
show.  Concubinage  in  ancient  Rome  was  often  a  union 
between  persons  who  could  not  legally  intermarry  on  ac- 
count of  difference  in  rank.  It  appears  that  in  general  the 
children  of  a  concubine  were  illegitimate  among  the  Ro- 
mans, though  nuiny  examples  of  their  apjjarent  legitimacy 
liave  been  adduced'.  The  CImrch  of  Rome  never  formally 
forbiide  ccmcubinage  until  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Prot- 
estant tluii'i'hes  have  uniformly  opposed  it,  as  conti'ary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  only  relic  of  legalized  con- 
oubhiage  in  enliglitencd  countries  is  Morganatic  Marriage 

Concurrent :  literally,  moving  in  conjunction  ;  hence,  in 
law,  having  the  same  authority ;  contributing  to  the  same 
effect.  A  concurrent  consideration  occurs  where  the  con- 
siderations are  mutual  promises.  A  concurrent  jurisdiction 
(the  most  important  use  of  the  term)  is  jurisdiction  which 
may  be  exercised  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts  in  the 
same  cause.  In  .such  a  case  the  court  which  first  claims  and 
exercises  juri.sdiction  in  the  cause  acquires  the  exclusive 
right  of  determining  it.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  courts  of  the  several  States  often  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction, and  in  such  cases  where  suit  is  first  brought  in  the 
State  court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  U.  S.  courts  on  questions 
of  law  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of 
the  U.  S.  F.  Sturues  Allen. 

Concussion  [from  Lat.  concus'sio.  deriv.  of  concu'tere, 
roH^'H.s.si/.v,  clash  together;  con,  together -(- y^n'/cce,  clash, 
strike]:  in  medicine,  a  disturbance  produced  by  blows  or 
falls,  attended  with  violent  shaking  as  of  the  brain  or  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  word  is  used  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  in  this  way.  Concussion  of 
the  brain  generally  results  from  a  fall  or  blow  in  which  the 
head  is  directly  struck,  or  in  which  much  violent  shaking 
of  the  brain  occurs  in  consequence  of  falling  ujpon  the  feet, 
buttocks,  etc.  The  first  effect  is  shock,  the  iiatient  becom- 
ing pale  and  collapsed,  the  pulse  small  and  feeble,  and 
consciousness  only  partially  preserved.  When  the  shock 
has  spent  itself,  and  the  symptoms  of  concussion  proper  are 
present,  the  patient  lies  senseless,  his  jpupils  dilated,  his 
(ireatliing  feeble,  and  the  skin  cold  and  livid  or  pale.  In- 
voluiUary  discharges  of  the  bowels  and  bladder  may  take 
]ilaee,  aiid  the  patient  may  gradually  sink  and  die.  or  he 
mav  become  more  conscious,  and  at  the  same  time  irritable, 
crying  constantly,  and  perhaps  delirious  and  talkative.  This 
condition  may  persist  for  a  short  time  and  subside,  or  it  may 
pass  into  one'of  cerebral  inflammation  with  eventual  disso- 
lution. The  treatment  of  concussion  consists,  first,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  primary  shock,  for  which  external  heat, 
mustard  plasters,  and  other  stimulating  measures  may  be 
re(|uired.  For  the  concussion  itself,  the  |iatient  is  to  be 
placed  at  rest  in  a  cool  room,  ami  cold  applied  to  the  head. 
No  food  or  merely  light  li<piid  diet  should  be  given  ;  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  mild  laxatives,  and  the  urine 
drawn  with  a  catheter.  Opium  and  other  sedative  remedies 
may  be  reijuired.  W.  1'. 
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Concussion  Fuse :  See  Fuse. 

Contliimine,  koii  liiia'mecn',  CnARLES  Marie,  dc  la:  Sec 

I, A    CoNllAMlNlC. 

Conil<!,  krjiVday  .  or  ConiK'-sur-l'Esoant :  town  of  France; 

il(|iarliii('iit  (if  Snvil :  situaU'il  at  tlie  corilhience  of  the  Hainc 
anil  the  .Sc-lioldt :  7  inik's  N.  N.  K.  of  Valfueieniies  (see  ranp 
of  France,  rcf.  3-ti).  It  is  well  built,  and  lias  strong  fortifi- 
cjitions  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  has  a  town-hall,  an  ar- 
senal, and  a  luilitarv  hospital ;  also  manufactures  of  chicory, 
>tarch,  cordajre,  and  leatlior.  It  has  been  several  limes  be- 
sieijed,  anil  was  taken  bv  I  he  Austrians  in  1793.  The  Princes 
..fConde  derived  their  title  from  this  town.   Pop.  (lS!)ti)  4.4M1. 

Condf,  Henri  I.  df.  Hoirhox,  Prince  de :  b.  Dec.  !),  1.5.52; 
was  a  son  of  Louis  I.  (see  below).  He  was  a  cousin  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  and  joined  the  Protestant  army  about  1.584. 
He  died  Mar.  5,  1588,  and  it  is  supposed  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  servant.  lie  left  a  son,  Henry  It.,  Prince  de  Coixle 
(d.  in  1646),  who  wa.s  educated  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  was 
the  father  of  the  Great  Conde. 

Condf.  lioris  IIexri  .Tosepii,  Prince  de  (.styled  also  Duke 
of  Boiirhdit) :  the  last  of  the  line  of  Conde  ;  b.  Apr.  13,  1736. 
He  was  tlie  father  of  the  Due  d'Eughien,  who  was  murdered 
in  1804.  Conde  fought  against  tlie  I'rench  Kepulilic  (17J)3- 
ISOO),  anil  was  fuunil  dead  in  1830,  having  died  by  violence, 
perhaps  by  his  own  hand. 

Cond6.  IjOtis  I.  DE  HoiRnox,  Prince  de  :  French  genernl : 
founder  of  the  house  of  Conde,  a  braneli  line  of  the  house 
of  Hourbon  ;  b.  at  Vendome.  .May  7.  1530:  a  son  of  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Vendome:  brother  of  Antony  of  Bour- 
bon, and  uncle  of  Henry  IV.  As  an  adversary  of  the  family 
of  Guise  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise  in  15.59.  He  was  the  geucral-in-chief  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  civil  war  wliich  liegan  in  1563.  He  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Dreux  in  that  year.  In  1567  he  com- 
manded at  tlie  battle  of  .St.-Denis.  Having  been  defeated 
and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac.  Mar.  15,  1569,  he  was 
shot  after  he  had  surrendered.  See  Desormeaux,  Histnire. 
lie  la  Jlaison  de,  Conde;  Mimoires  de  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Conde. 

Condf,  Louis  II.  DE  BoiRnox,  Prince  de  (styled  The 
Great  Conde):  celebrated  French  general;  b.  in  Paris,  Sept. 
8,  1621;  was  a  son  of  Henri  II.,  Prince  of  Conde.  In  his 
youth  he  was  called  the  Due  d'Eughien.  He  married,  in 
1641,  Clarie  Clcmence  de  Maille-Breze,  a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  May.  1643,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  S{)aniards  at  Kocroi.  He  defeated  the  Bavarian  general 
Mercy  at  Nordlingen  in  1645.  and  inherited  his  father's  title 
in  1646.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spaniards 
Jit  Lens  in  1648.  In  the  civil  war  of  tlie  Fnuiile,  which 
began  in  1649.  he  at  first  supported  Mazarin  and  the  lioy- 
alist  parly.  Karly  in  1650  he  was  arrested  by  Mazarin, 
whom  he  olTeiided  by  his  haughty  conduct.  After  he  had 
lieen  confined  nearly  a  year  he  was  released,  and  raised  an 
army  to  fight  against  the  court.  He  inarched  in  16.52 
against  I'aris,  which  was  defended  with  .success  liy  Tureiine. 
In  16.53  he  was  condiMuned  to  death,  and  entered  the  .serv- 
ice of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  gave  him  command  of  an 
army  in  Flandei-s.  He  was  there  op[iosed  to  Turenne.  over 
whom  he  could  not  gain  inuch  advaiitagi>.  The  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty  Ix'tweeu  France  and  Spain  in  16.59.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  was  then  piirdoned,  and  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  French  king.  Having  obtained  the  command 
■  ■fan  army  in  Flanders,  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at 
Seueffe  against  William.  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1674.  D. 
Dec.  11,  1686.  "The  art  of  war."  says  Voltaire,  "seemed 
ill  him  a  natural  instinct."  Bossnet  pronounced  a  funeral 
Illation  on  him.  .See  Desormeaux,  IliMoire  de  Louis, 
I'rinee  de  Conrffi  (4  vols.,  1768);  Lord  Mahon.  Life  of  the 
I'riiice  iif  Cimde  (\fiH));  Voltaire,  .SVec/e  de  Louis  XIV.; 
liiiigraphy  by  Fit/|)alrick  (2  vols.,  1874). 

C(»nd«',  Louis  .Joseph  de  Bourhon,  Prince  de :  the  only 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourlion :  b.  Aug.  9.  1736.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Tears'  war  (175.5-62).  and  emi- 
grated as  a  royalist  in  1789.  He  led  the  French  emigrants 
who  in  1792  fought  against  the  republic  in  co-operation  with 
llie  Au-^trian  ariuv.  He  disbanded  his  corps  of  emigrants 
INOl,  returned  to  France  1814,  and  died  May  13.  1818. 

Condensation:  the  act  of  rendering  a  body  more  dense 
and  coin|iacl  by  bringing  its  particles  into  (doser  proximity 
and  increasing  its  specitic  gravity.  The  term  is  usually  ap- 
jilied  to  the  conversion  of  a  vapor  or  gas  into  a  liquid  cillier 
by  jiressure  or  by  the  agency  of  cold. 


Coiulonsed  .Milk:  See  Milk. 

Condenser  (in  electricity):  a  device  in  which  the  electro- 
static induction  lietween  charged  bodies  is  made  use  of  for 
the  accumulation  and  storage  of  considerable  quantities  of 
electricity. 

The  inductive  action  between  charged  conductors  depends 
upon  their  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  me- 
dium, the  so-called  dielectric.  The  capacity  of  a  condenser 
will  increase  directly  as  the  surface  used,  and  with  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  ((/.  v.)  of  the  dielectric.  The 
capacity  increases  also  as  the  ilistance  between  the  plates  or 
coatings  diminishes,  according  to  a  law  which  varies  with 
the  form  of  the  condenser. 

Where  the  condenser  consists  of  two  parallel  ]ilates,  the 
distance  between  which  is  negligible  as  compared  with  their 
size,  the  law  for  capacity  is — 

^-4nd    ■ 
Where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  unit  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates,  .S'  is 
the  surface  of  one  of  them.  (/  is  the  ilistance  between         _ 
them,  and  A'  is  the  sjiecific  inductive  capacity  of  the         | 
niedium.  ^^^ 

The  simptest  form  of  condenser  consists  of  twn 
iiarallel  metallic  disks  separated  Ijy  a  layer  of  air. 
J'lie  l)e.ff-known  form  is  the  Leyden  jar  (sec  Fig.  1). 
(-'ondensers  of  large  capacity  are  made  liy  sepa- 
rating many  sheets  of  tinfoil  iiy  meansof  mica  or  of 
paraHiiied  paper.  Such  condensers  are  usually  con- 
structed ■■ill  tliat  their  capacity  will  be  exactly  a  mi- 
cro-farad (see  Fakau),  or  some  simple  multiple  of  that  stand- 
ard. E.  L.  Nichols. 

Condensing'  Steam-engrine  :  See  Steam-engixe. 

CoiidC'-snr-Noireaii.  kiiiVday  siir  nwaliro' :  a  town  of 
France:  de)iartiiient  of  Calvados;  on  the  river  Noireau ;  23 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Caen  (see  map  of  Prance,  ref.  3-D).  It 
has  manufactures  of  muslin,  linen,  woolens,  cutlerv,  and 
leather.     Pop.  (1896)  6,663. 

Condillae,  kou  dwya"iik',  6tiexxe  Boxxot,  de,  Alibe  de 
Mureaux :  French  philosopher;  b.  at  Grenoble  in  1715; 
brother  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably.  He  associated  in  his  youth 
with  .1.  .1.  Koiisseau  and  Diderot.  In  1746  he  published 
J^s.s(ii  sur  Voriifine  des  conniiissances  Ituntaini's  {2  vols.; 
translated  by  Th.  Nugent  in  1756),  and  in  1749  Traite  des 
Si/sti'mes  (2  vols.).  His  reputation  was  widely  extended  by 
his  admirable  Traite  des  Sen-vitions  (3  vols.,  1754).  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1768.  He 
adopted  the  theory  that  our  knowledge  and  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  the  operations  of  the  senses.  1).  Aug.  3,  1780. 
Among  his  works  is  Art  de  liaisonner,  forming  [lart  of  a 
scries  entitled  Cours  d' Etudes.  He  argues  that  man  owes 
the  development  of  his  faculties  to  the  use  of  signs.  His 
complete  works  ajipeared  in  1798  (23  vols.;  new  ed.  1824,  16 
vols.).  See  Koliert.  Les  Theories  logiques  de  Condillae 
(1869),  and  Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy. 

Condition  |from  Lat.  eondVcio,  compact,  agreement, 
terms,  circumstances,  situation;  con,  together -h  reduced 
grade  of  root  of  dVcere,  tell,  declare ;  cf.  aljdira  re,  dl'cio, 
juri  dims,  index,  in'dleis,  etc.  The  spelling  conditio  occurs 
in  the  poorer  MSS.,  and  is  due  to  the  later  confusion  of  pal- 
atalized c  and  t]:  the  particular  mode,  state,  or  circum- 
stances of  a  person  or  thing.  In  logic  it  is  that  on  which 
something  else  is  contingent :  snmethiiig  which  must  precede 
a  cause,  and  render  its  operation  possible.  An  inked  |)en  in 
the  hand  of  a  writer  may  be  the  cause  of  a  certain  writing, 
but  the  condition  is  the  capacity  of  Ihcjiaper  to  absorb  ink. 

Condition",  in  law,  has  .'icveral  significations.  1.  In  the 
Civil  Law. — The  luincipal  case  here  is  a  clause  in  a  con- 
tract, whereby  a  party,  anticipating  that  an  event  may  pro- 
duce some  change  which  he  is  desirous  to  guard  against, 
provides  what  shall  be  done  in  case  the  event  happens.  For 
example,  if  it  is  provided  that  if  a  house  that  is  sold  is 
fouiKl  to  be  .subject  to  a  certain  burden  or  servitude  the  sale 
shall  be  void,  the  (irovision  is  a  condition.  Conditions  were 
classified  in  an  artificial  manner  (for  which  see  Pothier  on 
(ililiijations.  Domat.and  other  text-writers).  2.  In  common 
law  it  means  the  status  of  a  person  in  respect  to  his  legal 
rights,  capacities,  and  disabilities.  (The  subject  is  more 
fully  considered  under  the  word  Status.)  3.  In  common 
law  it  further  means  a  qualification  or  restriction  annexed 
to  an  estate  arising  either  upon  a  conveyance  or  under  a 
will,  whereby  the  estate  is  created  or  enlarged  or  defeated, 
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or  a  like  clause  affecting  the  existence  of  an  insti-ument  or 
the  operation  of  a  contract.  The  leading  instance  to  be 
consiilen-d  is  a  qualification  annexed  to  an  estate.  It  is 
iinportanl  at  the  outset  to  distinguish  between  a  comlitinn 
and  a  covenant.  A  condition  eitlier  enlarges  or  defeats  an 
estate;  a  covenant  is  a  mere  engagement  under  seal  to  do 
an  act.  If  a  condition  be  broken,  the  estate  either  docs  not 
exist  at  all,  or.  if  vested,  the  grantor  may  by  appropriate 
means  defeat  it.  In  case  a  covenant  is  broken  the  rem- 
edy is  to  sue  for  damages,  or  to  compel  the  covenantor  to 
pel-form  it,  or  to  prevent  him  by  injunction  from  breaking 
it.  The  same  act  may  by  suitable  words  have  imparted  to 
it  both  tlie  character  of  a  condition  and  a  covenant  when  a 
grantor  will  have  his  choice  of  remedies.  Conditions  as  to 
their  form  are  either  express  or  implied  ;  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  estate  they  are  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  A 
condition  is  said  to  be  precedent  when  it  precedes  the  vest- 
ing or  enlarging  of  the  estate:  it  is  suljsequent  when,  the 
estate  having  ve'sted,  its  regular  effect  is  to  defeat  it.  The 
distinction  does  not  depend  upon  any  form  of  words,  but 
upon  tlie  intent  of  the  parties.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
regular  effect  of  a  condition  subsequent  is  to  lead  to  a  for- 
feiture. As  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  opposed  to  forfeiture,  it 
is  governed  by  technical  rules  that  would  not  be  ai)plied  in 
ease  of  a  mere  action  upon  a  promise  or  covenant.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  rules  which  ajipertain 
to  the  one  subject  with  those  which  prevail  in  the  other. 
It  is  an  elementary  rule  that  a  condition  subsequent  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  the  estate;  it  only  qualifies  it,  to 
this  extent,  that  in  the  happening  of  the  specified  event  it 
may  be  made  to  terminate  before  its  natural  expiration. 
Thiis  an  estate  in  fee  or  for  life  or  for  years  remains  a  mem- 
ber of  its  class,  though  it  may  be  defeated  by  the  luip|iening 
of  the  event  which  is  called  a  condition.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  the  happening  of  the  prescribed  event  does  not 
of  itself  defeat  the  estate.  There  must  be  an  afl^irnuitive  act 
on  the  part  of  the  grantor  whereby  he  repossesses  himself  of 
his  estate.  This  is  technically  called  a  "re-entry."  In  well- 
drawn  instruments  a  power  of  re-entry  is  expressly  reserved. 
This  rule  is  so  rigidly  adhered  to  that  if  a  lease  should  pre- 
scrii>e  that  an  estate  of  a  teiuuit  should,  on  the  happening 
of  an  event,  be  null  and  void,  a  re-entry  would  still  be  neces- 
sary. This  rule  leads  to  an  important  principle,  tliat  the 
right  to  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  may  be  waived  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  as  where  rent  upon  a  lease  is  ac- 
cepted with  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  forfeiture.  The 
technical  rules  of  the  common  law  do  not  apply  to  testa- 
mentary ])rovisions  or  legacies  of  personal  property,  as  that 
branch  of  jurisprudence  was  developed  liy  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  from  the  Roman  law.  Much  caution  is  accordingly 
necessary  in  discriminating  between  devises  of  land  and 
legacies  of  personal  property,  for,  though  in  the  same  instru- 
ment, they  will  be  governed  by  different  rules.  The  rule 
that  the  grantor  must  re-enter  is  to  be  confined  to  a  strict 
case  of  condition.  It  does  not  api)ly  to  a  conditional  limi- 
tation. The  distinction  between  the  two  should  be  pointed 
out.  In  a  condition  the  estate  on  the  happening  of  the  pre- 
scribed event  is  to  return  to  the  grantor;  in  a  conditional 
limitation  it  is  to  pass  over  to  a  third  person.  An  illustra- 
tion will  show  the  difference  between  them.  Thus  if  a  tes- 
tator should  give  his  daughter  an  estate  to  be  defeated  in 
ca.se  she  {'utered  a  cnnveut,  there  would  be  a  condition :  but 
if  he  had  added  that  in  the  event  supposed  it  should  go  to 
his  l)rother.  it  would  be  a  conditional  limitation.  The  main 
importance  of  the  distinction  is  that  in  case  of  the  condi- 
tiomil  limitation  no  re-entry  is  necessary,  and  the  estate  on 
the  happening  of  the  event  passes  at  once  to  the  person  <les- 
ignated.  The  law  of  conditions  will  be  found  in  the  works 
on  real  property,  such  as  Washl)urii,  Cruise,  an<l  llilliard, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  works  on  landlord  ami  tenant, 
such  a^s  Taylor.  T.  \V.  Dwiuht. 

CoiKlitiniial  Limitation:  See  Condition  (in  law). 

Coiiilitloiicd.  I>hil(>H(>)>liy  of  tllP  :  a  name  given  to  the 
systi-m  of  .Sir  Williion  Hamilton.  It  is  a  development  and 
ajiplication  of  the  genend  jiriiuiple  of  the  Antinomies  of 
Kant,  although  claimed  by  Ilandlton  as  an  originid  discov- 
ery {Met(i/)/ii/.iii:f.  647).  It  regards  the  judgment  of  causal- 
ity as  derived  from  an  impotence  n{  the  luiud — tlie  |iriiKi- 
jde  of  the  conditioned — the  law  that  the  conccivalile  has 
always  two  op|)()site  extremes,  and  tliat  the  extremes  are 
e(piaily  inconceivable.  W'c  conceive  of  existence  as  condi- 
tiimeii  in  time,  and  thus  expressing  at  once  and  in  relation 
the  three  categories  of  thought  which  afford  us  in  combina- 


tion the  principle  of  causality,  the  law  of  which  is  that 
when  an  object  is  presented  phenomenally  as  commencing, 
we  can  not  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence 
which  it  now  contains  has  previously  been.  See  Hamilton's 
Metaphysics,  lect.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  See  refutation  of  the 
supposed  law  in  Jour.  Spec.  PJiilos.,  vol.  iv.  (p.  283). 

Revised  by  W.  T.  Harris, 

Coiidoin,  koiVdSn'  :  a  town  of  Prance ;  department  of 
Gers;  on  the  Bavse,  here  crossed  bv  two  bridges;  24  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Anch  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  8-E).  It  has  a 
church,  formerly  a  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
mixed  fal)i-ics.  and  porcelain.  It  was  founded  in  731  A.  D. 
Pop.  (18SIG)  7,1145. 

Condonation  (in  Lat.  condonntio) :  in  the  law  of  divorce, 
the  conditional  forgiveness  (express  or  implied)  of  an  of- 
fense for  which,  without  such  forgiveness,  a  divorce  may  Ije 
obtained.  Condonation  will  be  implied  from  cohabitation 
of  the  parties  with  knowledge  that  the  offense  has  been 
committed,  and  with  the  means  of  establishing  its  commis- 
sion in  a  court  of  justice,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  offense  was  condoned  or  not. 
Condonation  is  conditional  in  this  sense,  that  a  repetition  of 
the  offense  revives  the  original  charge.  According  to  some 
authorities  the  original  charge  may  be  revived  by  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Condor  [Span.  f(U-m  of  the  native  Peruvian  name  cii/i- 
tur]  :  the  great  vulture  of  the  Andes,  Sarcoi-luimplius 
gryphus  (family 
'Catliar(ida').  The 
adult  male  is  glos- 
sy tilack,  with  a 
conspicuous  ashy 
white  mark  upon 
the  wing:  a  ruff  of 
soft  white  down 
encircles  the  neck, 
which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  is  bare 
and  wattled.  It  is 
soiiiewhat  under  4 
feet  in  length,  and 
its  spread  of  wing 
is  9  feet.  The  legs 
are  powerfid,  but 
the  feet  are  not 
fitted  for  seizing 
and  tearing.  The 
female  is  duller 
colored  than  the 
male  and  lacks 
the  wattles.  The 
condor  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Andes  from  Ecuador  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  breeds  upon  precipices,  laying  two  dull-white  eggs  on 
the  bai'e  njck.  Its  favorite  food  is  carrion,  but  it  is  said  to 
attack  and  kill  young  or  sickly  animals.  Its  powers  of  flight 
are  wonderful,  ami  it  has  been  seen  soaring  above  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes  at  a  height  of  5  miles  aliove  the  sea.  It 
is  captured  with  the  lasso  wlien  gorged  with  food,  and  also, 
we  are  told,  by  enticing  it  to  descend  upon  carrion  placed 
in  a  small  pen.  from  which  it  is  unable  to  rise,  as  the  bird 
takes  wing  with  some  difficulty. 

The  California  vulture  (I'.wKdoyryphus  californianu.^)  is 
also  sonu'times  called  condor.  It  is  of  a  brownish  black, 
with  a  whitish  line,  formed  liy  the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts, 
running  across  the  closed  wing,  and  a  broad  band  of  white 
extends  along  the  under  side  of  the  wing,  forming  a  con- 
spicuous mark  when  the  liird  is  sailing  overhead.  It  is 
rather  more  lightly  built  than  its  southern  relative,  but  has 
a  little  the  gre.-iler  expanse  of  wing,  sometimes  measuring 
10  feet  from  tip  totip.  In  habits  the  two  birds  are  similar. 
It  is  remarkably  restricted  in  its  range,  which  extends  only 
from  tlie  Colorado  river  to  the  Coiuml)ia  river  and  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  tlie  .sea.  P.  A.  LrCAS. 

Condorcanqni,  .Iose  Gaisriel:  See  Tupac  Amaru  II. 

Cnndorcet.  koii  ilor'so  ,  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas 
Caritat,  Jlarquis  de:  French  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian; b.  at  Ribemont.  in  Pirardy,  Sept.  17,  1743,  of  an 
ancient  family  of  DaiHihiue.  He  studied  in  the  College  of 
Navarre,  and  became,  in  1762,  a  resident  of  Paris.  Haying 
writlen  an  £ssay  on  the  Intcyral  Calculus,  he  was  admitted 
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into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1769.  lie  was  an  intiinatp 
friend  of  D'Alembert.  In  1*77  he  was  chosen  pcr|ietiial 
sccictarv  of  the  Acadt my  of  Sciences,  and  in  1782  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy.  He  hail  a  hirfje  sliaiv  in 
the  EncycUtiKilie.  lie  favored  the  popular  cause  in  1789, 
wrote  several  able  political  treatises,  ami  published  the  in- 
tluential  FtuiUv  vil/ageoiKe,  ami  was  elected  to  tlie  National 
Convention  in  1792.  lie  was  a  moderate  republican,  anil 
voted  irenerally  with  the  (lirondists.  He  uuirried.  in  1786. 
.Siiphie.  sister  of  Gen.  (irouchy.  noted  for  her  beauty  (b.  in 
1764;  d.  in  1822).  Having  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins 
in  .May,  179:5,  he  reniaineil  secreted  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  Paris  for  eiffht  months.  Durint;  this  period  he  wrote 
Exquisite  d'lin  Tnhhaii  liiatorique  (Its  Progns  tie  VEnprit 
huiiiain  (1795).  This  is  regarded  as  his  jfreatest  work.  He 
believed  in  human  perfectibility,  and  had  noble  ideas  of 
human  distiny.  He  ipiilted  his  place  of  refnjre  early  in 
179-1  in  order  to  enjoy  a  rural  excursion,  was  arrested,  and 
confined  in  prison  at  Bourpr-la-Rcine,  where  he  took  poi.son 
and  died  Mar.  28.  1794.  "  Thus  died,"  says  Lamartinc, "  this 
Seneca  of  the  modern  school.  The  day  of  recognition  has 
not  come  for  him,  but  it  will  come  and  will  exculpate  his 
memory  from  reproach."  .\  collection  of  his  inimerous 
wiirks  was  published  by  O'Connor  and  .\ra<;o  (12  vols.,  1847- 
49).     See  I).  I'\  Arago.  Jiioymphi/'  de  Cundorcet  (1849). 

C'ondotf  ieri.  kon-dol-tyil  n'e  [Ital.  plur.  of  cimdotliere, 
deriv.  of  i-imdiitU).  conduct] :  Italian  mercenaries  who,  during 
the  Italian  wars  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
took  service  under  any  prince  or  government  that  chose  to 
engage  them.  They  consisted  principally  of  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  and  for  a  long  period  the  wars  of  Italy  were  left 
entirely  to  them.  There  came  to  be  an  nnderstanding  be- 
tween them  to  spare  their  troops  as  much  as  [)Ossil)lp,  until 
at  length  battles  were  fought  with  little  more  hazard  than 
Would  be  incurred  in  a  lourtu\v.  .\mong  the  most  cele- 
brated were  Lodrisio,  about  1339:  Fra  iloreale,  l^.^O;  (tuar- 
meri.  Lando,  and  Francesco  di  Carmagnola,  about  1412; 
Francesco  Sforza,  about  14.50;  and  the  English  Hawkwood, 

Coiiilnctioii :  See  IIkat  and  Electricity. 

Conductor:  a  substance  through  which  electricity  can 
pass  freely,  or  on  which,  if  insulated,  a  charge  of  electricity 
can  be  maintained.  DilTerent  substances  conduct  electricity 
with  greater  or  less  readiness.  Conductivity  varies  also  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  even  substances  usually  non- 
conductors sometimes  transmit  electricity. 

("one  [from  Lat.  core((.s  =  Gr.  Kwfos.  cone,  pine-cone]:  in 
geometry,  a  solid,  the  curved  portion  of  whose  bounding  sur- 
face is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  called  the  geuera- 
trij;  constantly  passing  through  a  fixed  point  called  the  ver- 
tex of  the  cone,  and  intersecting  a  fixed  curve  along  which 
it  moves,  called  the  directrix,  the  moving  line  extending  in- 
definitely on  both  sides  of  the  vertex.  Two  surfaces  are 
generated,  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  vertex.  These  are  called 
nappen  oi  the  cone:  that  containing  the  directrix  is  called 
the  lower,  the  other  the  upper  nappe.  In  the  higher  geome- 
try the  surface  thus  generated  is  c-alled  the  cone,  and  the 
directrix  may  be  any  curve  whatever,  open  or  closed.  In 
elementary  geometry  the  directrix  is  restricted  to  a  [ilane 
closed  curve,  and  the  generatrix  extends  only  from  the  ver- 
tex to  the  directrix.  The  cone  is  circular,  elliptic,  etc..  ac- 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  directrix.  If  the  latter  has  a 
center  the  line  joining  the  center  and  the  vertex  is  called 
the  a-rLs.  If  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
directrix  the  cone  is  called  right;  otherwise  oblique. 

Conectp,  konekf,  Thomas  :  martyr ;  b.  at  Rennes. 
France,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Rome  in  1434.  He  wjis  a  Carmelite  monk, 
and  produced  a  deep  impression  by  his  preaching  denounc- 
ing the  vices  of  society  at  large,  and  more  especially  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church,  From  France  he  passed  into  Italy, 
where  his  success  was  still  more  [ironounced.  Hut,  as  lie 
also  preached  against  the  secular  power  of  the  nope  and  the 
hierarchy,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  seized,  and  burnt. 

Concgliano,  ko-nal-yau'iuj  :  a  town  of  Italy;  province 
of  Treviso.  on  a  railway  from  Venice  to  Trieste;  :il)  miles 
.\.  of  the  former  city  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  3-K).  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  silk  and  woolen  mamifaitures,  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  honor  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
a  niindjcr  of  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone,  who  was  born  here. 
Pop.  8,938. 

Coney  Island :  an  island  situated  on  the  west  end  of 
Long  l?laiul  lannexed  to  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  in  1894);  5  miles 


long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  averaging  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainhind  liy  a  narrow  creek,  which 
runs  from  Graveseiul  Bay  to  Slieepshead  Bay.  Some  60 
acres  are  arable,  but  the  land  is  nuiinly  composed  of  white 
sand  liable  to  be  disphiced  by  the  winter  storms.  It  is  the 
most  popular  watering-place  in  the  vicinity  of  Xew  V'ork. 
Until  1874  it  was  a  comparatively  neglected  waste,  only  the 
wejt  end  being  used  to  any  extent  for  bathing  and  recre- 
ative [lurposes.  Its  rise  and  growth  have  Iwen  phenomenal, 
for  in  four  years  a  few  rude  restaurants  and  biitbing-houses 
on  a  desolate  l)each  were  replaced  by  splendid  hotels,  con- 
cert-halls, bathing-houses,  and  all  the  minor  amusements 
suiteil  to  great  and  varied  congregations  of  people.  Its 
great  attraction  is  its  fine  beach,  5  miles  long,  fronting  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean.  The  water  deepens  gradually,  there  is  but 
little  undertow,  and  the  surf  is  rarely  boisterous.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  safest  beach,  extensively  used  for  bathing  i)\ir- 
poses,  upon  the  coast.  Henry  Hudson  discovered  this  island 
on  Sept.  3  or  4,  1609.  \  crew  from  his  ship  land(?d  on  the 
shore  and  trafficked  with  the  Canarsie  Indians.  Sid)se- 
quently  there  was  a  quarrel,  and  John  Coleman,  a  sailor, 
was  killed  by  the  savages,  and  two  of  the  seamen  were  se- 
verely wounded,  t'olemaii  was  buried  at  what  is  now 
known  a.s  Xorton's  Point.  Coney  Island  therefore  has  an 
historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  first  landing  of  Kuro- 
peans  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  as  holding  the  grave  of 
the  first  white  man.  To  accommodate  the  travel  to  this 
place  there  are  many  steam  railways  and  steiunboat  lines 
running  fnmi  Manhallan,  Jersey  City,  Xewark,  and  many 
points  in  Brooklyn.  The  larger  part  of  the  aiimsement- 
seeking  population  of  the  metropoli.s  find  their  way  to  Coney 
Island  during  the  sununer  season.  This  great  i>lea"sure  resort 
has  practically  lour  divisions — ^lanhattan  lieach.  Brighton 
Beach,  West  Brighton,  and  the  West  End.  These  points  are 
connected  by  railways  and  carriage  lines.  Manhattan  Beach 
is  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island,  ('oncy  Island  is 
10  miles  distant  from  .Manhattan.  Pop.  of  Coney  Island 
village  (1880)  1,184;  (1890)  3,313, 

Confoderato  Stales,  or  Southern  Confederacy;  The 

earlier  authentic  assertions  of  a  right  (alleged  to  have  been 
reserved  by  the  States  in  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution) 
to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  and  subvert  the  laws  of 
the  Union  when  one  or  more  of  those  States  should  adjudge 
any  exercise  of  Federal  authority  unwarranted  by  the  said 
Constitution  were  nuide  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  in 
1798.  ami  liy  that  of  Virginia  in  1799;  the  Kentucky  resolves 
in  which  this  doctrine  was  formulated  having  been  prepared 
by  Thomas  Jelferson,  as  those  of  Virginia  were  by  James 
^Iadison.  In  neither  case  did  these  resolves  appear  to  con- 
template disunion,  but  rather  a  nullification  of  the  obnoxious 
Federal  act  by  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State.  The  first 
distinct  avowal  of  disunion  sentiment  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Josiah  tjuincy  (of  Bos- 
ton. Ma.'^';.).  who.  in  opposing  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
asserted  that  this  measure  (which  he  agreed  with  its  author. 
President  JetTerson,  in  pronoinicing  unconstitutional)  vir- 
tually dissolved  the. Union,  so  that  the  States  were  freed 
from  its  obligations  and  should  prepare  for  peaceable  or 
forcible  separation.  This  avowal  elicited  little  sympathy  or 
"approval.  Again,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1814-1.5  .some  of  the  more  ardent  Federalists  of  X'ew  Eng- 
land, being  intensely  hostile  to  that  war.  openly  advocated 
secession,  and  a  convention  held  by  them  at  Hartford,  Coini., 
was  popularly  and  not  unrea.sonably  regarded  as  impelled 
by  a  spirit  inimical  to  the  Union.  Hence  the  members  of 
this  convention  were  ever  alter  under  the  ban  of  public 
O|)inion,  and  the  Federal  party  never  regained  the  pulilic 
confidence.  Again,  when  the  X'orth  and  South  came  into 
fierce  collision  respecting  slavery  on  the  iiuestion  of  admit- 
ting Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  menaces  of  disunion  if  she 
wereexcluded  were  heard — this  lime  from  the  South.  When 
"in  1828  Congress  passed  a  stringently  protective  tariff.  South 
Carolina,  under  the  leail  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  George 
McDulTie,  and  Gen.  James  Hamilton.  Jr.,  threatened  to  nul- 
lify the  operation  of  that  act  within  her  own  borders;  and, 
though  that  tarill  was  modified  in  18:{2,  she  adhered  to  her 
resolve  and  piiiceeded  to  call  a  convention  whereby  the  ex- 
isting tariff  was  pronounced  null  and  void.  (ien.  Jackson, 
then  President,  deided  her  right  to  do  this  with  effect  in  a 
vigorous  and  masterly  proclamation,  whereof  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, Secretary  of  State,  was  understood  to  be  the  scribe, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  author.  Congress  proceeded  to 
rao<lify  still  further  the  tarilf,  and  South  Carolina  there- 
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upon  waived  the  exemtiun  of  her  ordinance;  so  a  collision 
was  averted. 

African  slavery,  whicli.  though  the  slaves  were  few  at  the 
North,  had  been  all  but  universal,  became  at  length  dis- 
tinctively Southern,  and  was  reprobated  by  an  intelligent, 
conscientious,  growing  minority  at  the  North.  They  agi- 
tated for  the  overthrow  of  human  bondiige,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution  conferred  on  (,'on- 
gress  or  the  non-slaveholding  States  no  power  over  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  South.  Prophecies  and  threats  of 
disunion  were  now  freely  uttered  in  the  slave  States.  The 
question  of  organizing  new  Territories  from  the  public  do- 
main constantly  intlained  this  controversy;  the  South  in- 
sisting that  her"  people  had  a  right  to  migrate  to  any  Ter- 
ritory, and  there  hold  tlieir  slaves  as  in  their  own  States; 
the  North  denying  this,  and  demanding  the  conservation  of 
the  national  domain  to  free  labor.  Anotlier  compromise  in 
1850  essayed  to  end  t  his  dispute,  but  with  poor  success,  the 
collisions  between  free  and  slave  labor  which  followed  the 
organization  (in  1854)  of  Kansas  as  a  Territory  widening 
and  deepening  the  agitation.  An  attempt  to  array  the  South 
under  the  banner  of  State  rights  against  the  compromise 
of  1850  had  broken  down,  even  South  Carolina  refusing  to 
sustain  it ;  but  when,  in  1860,  Aljraham  Lincoln  had  been 
chosen  President,  on  a  platform  of  resistance  to  slavery  ex- 
tension, by  all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  free  States  except 
three  of  the  seven  cast  from  New  Jersey,  the  long-meditated 
struggle  for  disunion  was  inaugurated  by  South  Carolina, 
whose  Legislature  was  then  holding  a  called  session.  A  con- 
vention was  summoned,  which  promptly  met.  and  by  ordi- 
-  nance  (Dec.  20)  declared  the  .State  no  longer  in  the  Union — 
Georgia,  Alabanui,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisiana,  ami  Texas 
following  her  example,  making  seven  States  in  all  which  had 
declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union  before  ih:  Lincohi 
was  inaugurated  (IMar.  4,  1861).  Some  of  these  were  barely 
carried  for  secession,  and  in  none  but  South  Carolina  was 
the  step  taken  with  an  a])proaeh  to  unanimity.  The  other 
eight  slave  States,  though  urged  to  unite  in  secession,  re- 
fused to  do  so,  mainly  by  overwhelming  majorities.  In  \mv- 
suance  of  an  invitation  from  Soutli  Carolina,  the  secedeil 
States,  forming  an  aggregate  population  of  2,656,048  free 
persons  and  2,312,046  slaves,  sent  delegates  to  a  convention 
which  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  promptly 
formed  a  confederacy  under  a  constitution  modeled  on  that 
of  the  Union,  except  tliat  it  expressly  asserted  the  right  to 
take  slaves  into  any  State  or  Territory  of  said  Confederacy, 
and  there  hold  them  as  property.  Of  this  Confederacy, 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  made  President,  and 
Alexander  IL  Stei>liens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President — at  first 
pro  tem.,  but  they  were  in  due  time  chosen  without  opposi- 
tion for  a  regular  term  of  six  years.  Montgomery  was  con- 
tinued as  the  capital  of  the  Confeileracy,  and  its  first  Con- 
gress there  assembled. 

Hostilities  against  the  Union  were  inaugurated  by  Con- 
federates while  Mr.  Buchanan  (who  offered  no  resistance) 
was  still  President.  Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs  had  willingly 
surrendered  (Feb.  18)  to  them  at  Indianola,  Tex.,  the  larg'est 
Federal  force  anywhere  embodied  :  the  detachments  guard- 
ing the  Mexican  and  Indian  frontiers  were  likewise  captured, 
and  their  arms  and  munitions  treated  as  spoils  of  war;  the 
Federal  sub-treasui-y  at  New  Orleans,  containing  $500,000, 
had  been  turncid  over  to  the  new  government,  as  had  several 
national  fortresses  anil  vessels;  sii  tliat  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
assumed  the  duties  <if  President  the  war  had  been  fairly  in- 
augurated on  the  side  of  tlie  Confederacy,  but  not  on  "that 
of  the  Union.  Still,  he  forbore  to  initiate  hostilities— unless 
the  sending  of  food  to  the  hungry  garrisons  of  the  St)uthern 
forts  still  held  for  the  Union  could  be  deemed  such — until 
fire  was  opened  (.\^lr.  12)  by  express  repeated  orders  from 
the  Confederate  War  Department  upon  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  harbor.  South  Carolina,  on  an  islet  which  had 
been  all  but  created  by  Federal  elTort  and  expend  it  urc. 
Batteries  hail  lieen  erected  without  opposition  so  near  it  that 
this  fort  was  reduced  within  thirty-six  hours;  its  garrison  of 
seventy  men,  under  .Maj.  Kobcrt  A nder.son,  being  allowed  to 
march  out,  salute  their  Hag,  and  be  transported  northward, 
not  prisoners  of  war. 

A  trenu'iidous  excitement  was  produced  throughout  the 
country  by  tidings  of  this  almost  blooiUess  cannonade.  At 
the  .South  it  was  regarded  as  at  once  a  general  call  to  arms 
and  an  omen  of  easy,  speedy  triumph.  At  the  North,  where 
the  hope  of  a  peaceable  solution  had  till  this  time  been  ob- 
stin.ately  cherished,  it  was  receivi'd  with  momentary  amaze- 
ment, followed  by  intense  indignation.     "  It  is  an  impeach- 


ment of  our  manhood — a  challenge  to  fight !"  was  tlie  gen- 
eral exclamation.  Partisanship,  hitherto  rampant,  of  the 
South,  as  wronged  and  outraged  by  Northern  abolitionism, 
was  overawed  and  silenced ;  the  national  Hag  was  every- 
wliere  displayed;  President  Lincoln  called  for  thi-ee  months 
io.OOO  militia  to  "repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  had  been  seized  from  the  Union."  But  part  of  the 
regiments  called  out  were  to  be  furnished  by  N'irginia. 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  ^lissouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas, whose  Democratic  governors  spurned  the  call  as  a  usur- 
pation, and  by  JIaryland  and  Delaware,  whose  authorities 
were  little  better  inclined  to  the  suppression  of  secession  by 
force  of  arms.  Virginia,  whose  convention,  then  in  session, 
had  previously  refused  by  two  to  one  to  secede,  now  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  North  Carolina  soon  folluwed 
the  example,  as  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  did  somewhat  later. 
Gov.  Claiborne  P.  Jackson  tried  to  lead  Missoui-i  the  same 
road,  but  the  convention  called  at  his  beck  utterly  refused, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  Confederate  troops  and 
inaugurate  civil  war  by  virtue  solely  of  his  executive  au- 
thority. He  was  speedily  arrested  by  the  prompt,  decisive 
action  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
who  raised  a  force  which  captured  his  "Camp  Jackson," 
near  St.  Louis,  and  most  of  the  men  he  had  assendiled  ;  and 
he  was  soon  forced  to  flee  the  State,  which,  t  hough  its  people 
were  pretty  evenly  divided,  adhered  to  the  Union,  as  did 
Kentucky  under  kindred  auspices.  These  last  two  were  for 
years  ostensibly  represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
but  not  by  their  own  choice.  When  the  Confederacy  was 
full  grown  it  embraced  the  States  of  A'ii'ginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas — eleven  in  all — 
covering  nearly  half  of  the  inhabited  areii  of  the  I'luon, 
with  rather  less  than  a  third  of  its  people.  Considering, 
however,  that  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Marylanil  contribut- 
ed largely,  persistently,  to  the  Confeilerate  armies,  it  is  fair 
to  estimate  the  practical  Confederate  strength  at  one-half 
that  of  the  States  which  remained  loyal  to  the  Union. 

The  Confederate  Congress,  two  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  had  authorized  the  i-aising  of  a  military  force 
of  100,000  men,  to  be  under  the  chief  command  of  President 
Davis.  The  States  which  had  seized  forts,  arms,  vessels, 
money,  and  other  public  property  of  the  Union,  were  re- 
quested to  turn  them  over  to  the  Confederacy,  and  generally 
(lid  so.  Commissioners  were  sent  from  Montgomery  to 
Washington  to  negotiate  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all 
questions  arising  between  the  Union  and  its  ne\v-l)orn  com- 
|)ctitor.  They  were  courteously  received  by  Hon.  William 
II.  .Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  but  no  recon- 
ciliation of  the  antagonist  pretensions  was  practicable,  and 
they  left,  asserting  that  they  had  not  been  frankly,  candidly 
met.  The  Confederacy  had  organized  its  revenue  system, 
iind  commenced  collecting  duties  on  ini|iorls  from  the  loyal 
States  and  elsewhere,  before  striking  tlie  lilow  at  Sumter, 
which  was  deemed  necessary  to  draw  \'irginia  and  ether 
hesitating  States  out  of  the  Union.  Two  days  after  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  call  for  militia,  President  Davis,  by  procla- 
mation, accepted  that  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  author- 
ized (Jlav  17)  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
against  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A  loan  of  $5,000,000 
was  advertised  at  Montgomery,  to  which  .$8.0(10.1X10  were 
subscribed.  Before  the  close  o"f  April  the  CmilVderacy  had 
:!5,(HI0  men  in  arms,  of  whom  10.000  were  being  pu>lied  rap- 
idly northward,  and  the  Confederate  Congress,  which  organ- 
ized at  Jlontgomery  on  Apr.  30,  adjourned  on  May  21  to 
meet  at  Richmond,  Va.,  (the  newly  cho.sen  capital),  on  July 
20.  Treasury  notes  had  already  been  authorized,  and  a 
heavy  loan,  based  on  a  [dedge  of  cotton  by  the  planters  to 
the  t'oiifederacy.  All  debts  due  frniu  inhaliitaiits  of  the 
Clin  federate  to  thoseof  the  loyal  States  were  iiniiouiideil,  and 
directed  to  be  l)aid  into  the  Confederate  treasury.  'I'liis  act 
was  olieyed  to  the  extent  of  not  paying  the  loyal  creditors, 
liut  the' Confederate  treasury  was  "but  slightly  repleni.shed 
from  this  source.  At  length,  when  war  had  begun  in  ear- 
nest, all  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  over  fmirti'cn  years  old 
were  required  by  law  and  proclamation  (Aug.  14)  either  to 
swear  alh'giance  to  the  ('onl'eilei-,-icy  or  leave  its  borders 
within  forty  days.  The  Confederate  'marshals  were  directed 
111  ap|irehend  and  imprison  all  who  disobeyed  tliis  edict.  A 
Confeilerate  privateer  having  been  captured  and  her  crew 
imprisoned  in  New  York  as  criminals.  President  Davis,  by 
proclamation  (July  6),  declared  that  he  would  retaliate  upon 
Union  prisoners  of  war  any  infliction  upon  those  Confed- 
erates, and  proceeded  to  make  good  his  word.     President 
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Lincoln  recoiled  before  this  menace,  and  thenceforth  treated 
pi-ivuteersinen  as  prisoners  of  war.  Kcfinlar  exchanges  of 
prisoners  between  th('  ljellif;erents  were  initiated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1861-(j"2,  and  tiienielorth  accorded  without  olijeetion. 
The  Confederate  authorities.  Imwever,  diil  not  scruple  to  treat 
belligerent  I'nionists  resident  within  tlieir  borders,  especially 
ttiose  of  East  Tennessee,  as  trailoiv.  .JeH'erson  Davis  a.s  Presi- 
dent and  .\le.\an<ler  U.  Stephens  as  Vice-President  were  wnan- 
iniously  elected  (Nov.  (i)  for  a  terra  of  six  years  ensuing,  their 
previous  election  having  hitlierto  Ijeen  provisional  only. 

The  civil  war.  formally  initiated  by  the  bombardment  and 
reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  prosecuted  thenceforth  during 
18G1  with  varying  fortunes,  but  with  a  preponderance  of 
success  for  the  Confederacy.  Its  first  signal  triiniiph  was 
the  easy  capture  (.^pr.  20)  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard,  with 
three  or  four  national  vc'ssels.  including  the  frigate  Merri- 
mack (which  some  months  afterward,  having  been  trans- 
formed into  the  ironclad  Virginia,  wrought  fearful  havoc 
among  the  national  vessels  in  Hampton  Hoads),  with  nearly 
2,(M)0  cannon,  besides  small-arms,  munitions,  etc.,  of  im- 
mense value — all  al)andoned  without  firing  a  shot  by  the 
naval  ollicers  who  should  have  defended  anil  saved  them. 
The  Sixth  Regiment  of  JMassachusetts  militia,  hastening  to 
the  relief  of  menaced  Washington  city,  had  just  l)el'ore  been 
assailed  (Apr.  lit)  in  the  stn'Cts  of  Baltimore  by  a  mob, 
which  showered  hardware,  paving-stones,  and  other  missiles 
uiion  it  from  housetops  as  it  jieacefully  traversed  their  city, 
kdling  three  and  wounding  fifteen  of  the  Massachusetts 
men,  while  eleven  of  the  nu)b  were  kille<l,  and  four  severely 
wounded.  The  militia  passed  on.  but  Baltimore  was  held 
by  the  mob.  and  communication  by  telegraph  or  otherwise 
between  tlie  Federal  capital  and  the  North  arrested  until 
(jen.  B.  F.  Butler  reoceupieri  it.  unresisted,  by  an  advance 
from  Annapolis  (May  r)-i;{).  That  important  city  was 
henceforth  liriuly  held  for  the  Union.  Gen.  Butler,  being  in 
command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  ordered  an  advance  under 
Brig.-Gen.  Pierce  against  a  Confederate  outpost  at  Big 
Bethel,  Va.,  but  the  ill-directed  attack  was  repulsed  by 
Gen.  J.  B.  Jlagruder  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Union- 
ists. That  portion  of  Virginia  westward  of  the  Alleghany 
range  having  opposed  secession,  and  still  adhering  to  the 
Union,  a  Confederate  army  was  sent  across  the  mountains 
to  overbear  this  (alleged)  disloyalty  to  the  State,  but  was 
promptly  met  by  a  greater  Union  iorce  under  Gen.  frcorge 
15.  McClellan.anil  driven  from  Philippi  (.June  2).  then  beaten 
at  Ricli  Mountain,  and  also  at  Laurel  Hill,  and  again  at  Car- 
rick's  Ford  (.July  12).  and  the  remnant  driven  in  disorderly 
flight  over  the  dividing  ridge.  Hostilities  were  renewed  on 
the  Kanawha  by  the  ailvance  (Aug.  1)  of  a  fresh  Confederate 
force  under  (ien.  John  B.  Floyd,  afterward  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  but  these  were  met  and  batlled  by  a 
stronger  Union  army  under  Gen.  William  S.  Rosecrans.  and 
indecisive  actions  ensued  at  Carnifax  Ferry,  on  Cheat  .Moun- 
tain, and  at  Allegliany  Summit,  which  left  West  Virginia 
almost  wholly  under  the  flag  of  the  Union  at  the  close  of 
1H(H.  In  Kastern  (orold)  ^'irgillia  hostile  armies <'oufronted 
each  other  near  Hanjer's  Ferry  and  Winchester  under  Gens. 
Roliert  Pattei-son  (Lnion)  and  .loseph  E.  .lohnston  (Confed- 
erate) for  a  month  without  fighting,  until  a  stronger  Union 
force,  under  Gen.  Irwin  JIcDowell.  was  pushed  forward  by 
Scott  from  Washington  and  .Mexandria  to  Centreville.  men- 
acing the  Confederate  force  concentrated  around  M.'inassas 
.lunction,  and  advancing  (.luly  21)  to  attack  its  left  near 
Sudley  Church.  The  advance  was  gallantly  made  and  for  a 
time  pronused  success;  but  Johnston's  army  from  Win- 
chester arrived  by  rail  at  the  critical  moment  and  was  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  sniiport  of  the  recoiling  regiments,  so 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  suddenly  changed,  and  the 
Union  troops,  exhausted  by  twelve  hours'  marching  and 
fighting  under  a  July  sun,  had  to  give  way  before  this  unex- 
pected effort,  and  retired  in  a  disorder  not  uncommon  on 
battle-fields,  even  among  veteran  trimps.  The  Ccuifed- 
erates.  unaware  of  the  completeness  of  their  victory,  did  not 
pursue  it,  though  their  President,  Davis,  had  arrived  on  the 
field  aliout  the  close  of  the  battle.  The  Union  lo.ss  in  this 
affair  was  not  less  than  4.(K)0  men,  mostly  wounded  and  pris- 
oners, with  at  least  twenty  cannon  and  large  quantities  of 
snudl  arms;  the  Confederates  lost  about  2.(KM).  ineluding  two 
generals  (Bee  and  Bartow)  killed.  The  nu'n  who  fought 
were  not  far  from  25,000  on  each  side,  but  ipiite  as  nniny 
more  Union  soldiei's  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  at 
Centreville.  Fairfax  Court-house,  in  Washington,  and  on  the 
Potomac,  who  should  have  been  on  the  bloody  field. 

Gen.  McClellan  was  now  called  from  West  Virginia,  and 


soon  maile  commander-in-chief,  vice  Gen.  .Scott  retired  ;  but 
tliere  was  no  more  serious  fighting  on  this  line  till  Oct.  20,. 
when  a  Union  force  of  1,900.  [>ushed  across  the  Potomac  op- 
posite Harrison's  island,  was  attacked  near  Ball's  Bluff  by 
Gen.  Evans's  brigade,  mainly  Jlississippians,  and  nearly  de- 
ist roved  ;  its  commander.  Gen.  E.  1).  Baker,  of  Oregon,  being 
killed,  with  ;iO0  of  his  men.  and  more  than  ."jOO  taken  prison- 
ers. Two  months  after.  (!en.  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  with  the  Third 
Pemisvlvania  brigade,  having  advanced,  also  on  fien.  Mc- 
Clellan's  right,  to  Dranes\illc,  was  there  attacked  by  a  rebel 
brigade  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  was  quickly  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  2;^0  men.  This  (dosed  the  campaign  on  the- 
Potomac.  Meantime  Gen.  Butler,  sailing  from  Portress 
Monroe  (Aug.  20).  had  captured  Forts  Matteras  and  Clark 
at  the  entrance  to  Pandico  Sound,  taking  700  prisoners 
under  ('ommodore  Bowen,  2.')  guns,  1,000  muskets,  and 
some  .stores.  A  more  formidable  expedition,  f 0.000  .strong, 
under  Gen.  T.  W.  Slierman  and  Commodore  .S.  V.  Du- 
pont,  left  Hampton  Roads  Oct.  29,  and  steered  for  Port 
Royal,  S.  C.  where  it  bombarded  and  reduced  the  Confed- 
erate forts  on  Hilton  Head  and  Phillips's  island,  driving 
out  their  defenders  and  taking  undisputed  jiossession  of 
the  Sea  islands  adjacent,  which  were  thenceforth  firmly 
held  bv  a  Union  land  and  naval  force  which  menaced  both 
Charleston  an<i  Savannah  and  repeatedly,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, struck  at  tlie  railroad  connecting  them. 

In  the  West,  Missouri  was  this  year  the  arena  of  a  violent 
though  desultory  conflict.  Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Fremont, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  command  hero,  was  hastening 
westward  to  organize  at  St.  Louis  an  army  under  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  the  Bull  Run  disaster  in  the  East, 
wluMi  Gov.  C.  F.  Jackson  returned  from  a  two  months'  so- 
journ in  the  Confederacy  and  prepared  to  dispute  possession 
of  the  State,  though  a  convention  of  her  jieople  had  declared 
(July  20)  his  office  and  those  of  his  adherents  vacated  by 
treason,  and  all  their  disloyal  acts  null  and  void.  He  there- 
upon a.ssumed  to  take  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  by  procla- 
mation (July  31).  negotiated  a  close  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  was  raising  a  large  army,  in  good  part  from 
Arkansa,s.  when  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  commanding  (i.OOO 
Unionists  at  Springfield,  took  the  field  against  Jackson's  far 
more  numerous  but  not  so  well-provided  army,  led  by  Gen. 
Sterling  Price,  who  su<ldenly  resigned  his  connnand  to  Gen. 
Ben  McCulloch  from  Arkansas.  Lyon,  having  advanced  to- 
Wilson's  creek,  sent  Gen.  .Sigel  with  1,200  men  to  flank  the 
enemy,  whom  he  assailed  in  front.  l)Ut  his  force  was  too 
small ;  Lyon  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Union  attacks 
in  front  and  flank  were  repulsed;  but  the  Unionists  retired 
deliberately  and  impursued  to  S|iringfi<'ld.  insisting  that 
they  had  fought  quadruple  their  numbers  and  not  been 
beaten.  Maj.  .Sturgis.  who  succeeded  Gen.  Lyon,  soon  after- 
ward retreated  to  Rolla.  abandoning  all  Southern  Missouri 
to  the  Confederates.  McCulloch  returned  to  .Vrkansa-s.  but 
Price  advanced  in  large  force  to  the  Missouri  river  at  Lex- 
ington, where  he  invested  Col.  Mulligan  and  his  Irish  bri- 
gade, numbering  2.7S0  men.  and  pressed  them  so  vigorously 
that  Mulligan  was  forced  to  surrender  (Sept.  20)  before  Fre- 
mont could  relieve  him.  Fremont  took  the  field  directly 
afterward,  and  pushed  down  to  Springfield  at  the  head  of 
30.000  men  ;  but  Price  avoided  him  Viy  retreating,  and  there 
was  no  fight,  except  that  Col.  Zagonyi.  with  300  Union  cav- 
alry, routed  a  far  larger  force  which  held  Springfield,  cap- 
turing that  city.  Fremont  was  still  looking  for  I'rice  when 
he  was  relieved  (Nov.  2).  and  onlered  to  turn  over  his  com- 
mand to  Gen.  David  Hunter,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  or- 
ders, retreated  to  Rolla,  again  abandoning  all  Southern 
Missouri  to  the  enemy.  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  (Jrant  was  at  this 
time  in  command  of  the  important  post  of  Cairo,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  watched  by  a  Con- 
federate force  at  Columbus,  Ky.  Grant,  with  2,850  men 
on  four  steamboats,  dropped  ilown  the  river  to  Columbus, 
landing  at  Belmont,  in  Missouri,  and  attacked  the  Confeder- 
ate camp  on  that  side.  The  attack  was  spirited,  and  at  fii-st 
successful ;  but  .Maj.-Gen.  (Bishop)  Polk.  comman<ling  at 
Columbus,  crossed  with  five  regiments,  increasing  the  Con- 
federate force  to  5.000,  by  which  Grant  was  beaten  off  and 
driven  to  his  boats  with  a"  loss  of  .500  men.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  rather  more.  One  month  later  Col.  Jeflersim  C. 
Davi.s.  acting  under  Gen.  John  Pope,  commanding  in  Cen- 
tral Missouri,  surprised  a  Confederate  camp  at  Milford,  and 
captured  1.000  prisoners  (including  three  colonels)  and  as 
many  horses  ami  muskets.  Gen.  Pope  reported  3,.500  pris- 
oners taken  this  month,  with  a  loss  on  his  part  of  barely  1(X). 
So  closed  the  campaign  of  1861. 
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The  battles  of  the  bloody  year  1862  were  initiated  at 
Mill  Spring,  near  the  Cuniberlantl  river,  in  Southern  Ken- 
tueky.  where  Gen.  (lenrse  B.  Crittenden,  having  Just  sup- 
planted Gen.  F.  K.  ZoUieoffer  in  cliief  command  of  the  Con- 
federate force  in  that  tjuarter,  ordered  an  attack  on  the 
Unionists  in  their  front,  who,  being  in  superior  numbers 
and  led  by  Gen.  George  II.  Thomas,  repulsed  them  (Jan.  19) 
after  a  hot  struggle  of  two  hours,  and.  following  them  to 
their  camp,  found  it  deserted — Crittenden  having  fled  across 
the  Cumlierland.  leaving  10  guns,  1..500  horses,  etc.  Gen. 
ZoUicoffer  was  killed  wl'iile  leading  the  attack.  This  blow 
was  soon  followed  by  one  more  serious,  directed  from  St. 
Louis  bv  Gen.  Halleck.  who  sent  from  Cairo  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  with  1.5,000  men,  and  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote  with 
seven  gunboats,  to  open  a  way  into  Tennessee.  Fort  Henry, 
80  miles  up  tlie  Tennessee  river,  was  quickly  reduced  (Feb. 
6)  by  the  gunboats,  the  garrison  mainly  escaping  to  Fort 
Donelson.  13  miles  eastward,  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  Cumberland,  leaving  their  chief.  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman, 
a  prisoner.  Gen.  Grant  followed  the  fleeing  Confederates. 
and  with  considerably  increased  forces  nearly  invested 
their  stronghold,  situated  3  miles  below  Dover,  and  lield 
by  about  1.5.000  nu^n  under  Gen.  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Commodore  Foote,  ascending  the  Cumberland,  first 
attacked  (Feb.  14)  the  river-batteries,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Floyd,  seeing  Grant  proceeding 
leisurely  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  anticipated  that  result  by 
an  advance  under  Gen.  Simon  B.  IJuckner  on  Grant's 
right  toward  Dover,  commanded  by  Gen.  John  A.  JIc- 
Clernand,  of  Illinois,  who  was  overpowered  and  driven 
back  after  a  protracted  deadly  struggle,  losing  a  six-gun 
battery.  The  L'nion  center,  under  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  sent 
two  brigades  to  McClernand's  support,  by  which  the  Con- 
federate" advance  was  arrested,  and  Gen.  Grant,  arriving  on 
the  field  at  3  p.  m.  from  a  conference  with  Commodore  Foote, 
ordered  a  general  attack,  which  was  crowned  with  success. 
Wallace  recovered  by  it  the  ground  previously  lost  by  Mc- 
Clernand,  while  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  led  the  Union  left  clear 
over  the  brea-stworks  in  their  front,  and  the  day  closed  with 
a  decided  Union  victory.  A  cold  night  of  suffering  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Gen.  Floyd,  despairing  of  cutting  his 
way  out,  surren<lered  his  command  to  Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pil- 
low, who  pas.sed  it  to  Gen.  Buckner,  who,  after  some  parley, 
surrendered  nest  morning  (Feb.  16)  not  less  than  14.000  men. 
besides  2.000  .sick  and  wounded.  Gen.  !N".  B.  Forrest,  with 
800  cavalry,  escaped  u[)  the  bank  of  the  swollen  river,  wliile 
Floyd.  Buckner,  and  a  remnant  got  across  by  boat  before 
daylight  and  fl<'d.  ()ne  result  of  this  success  was  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  tlii!  Confederate  camp  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  as  also  of  Nashville  and  all  Xortheni  Tennessee;  Gov. 
Isham  G.  Harris  and  his  legislature  being  among  the  fugi- 
tives. Nashville  was  prom|)tly  occupied  by  the  Unionists, 
while  the  main  army  of  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  A.  Sidney 
Johnston,  retreated  unmolested  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  leisurely 
followed  by  Gen.  Don  Carhis  Buell.  who  had  commandi'cl 
the  Union  forces  in  Kentucky.  Gen.  Grant's  army,  now 
confided  to  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  was  embarked  and  moved  up 
the  Tennessee  to  Savannah  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  nearly 
opposite  Corinth.  These  Union  successes  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Paducah  and  Columbus,  while  Gen.  Pope,  with 
40.000  Unionists,  marching  down  through  Eastern  Slissouri. 
drove  Maj.-G(^n.  McCowu.  witli  0.000  Confederates,  from 
New  Madriil,  taking  tliirty-three  cannon  aiul  many  thou- 
sand muskets,  also  tents,  wagons,  etc.,  without  a  serious  con- 
test. Brig.-Gen.  Makall,  willi  6,700  men,  123  cannon,  and 
7,000  small-arms,  was  now  caught  lietween  Pope's  army  and 
Foote's  fleet  on  Island  No.  10  in  the  Jlississippi.  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Commoilore  Foote.  dropping  ilown  the 
river,  routed  tlic  Confederate  flotilla  in  a  lirief  engagement 
before  Memphis,  which  thereu|«in  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  By  July  1  the  Mississippi  river  saw  none  lint  the 
Union  flag  floating  above  \'icksburg.  which  successfully  re- 
sisted successive  attempts  at  its  reduction  by  Commodore 
Foote  from  above  and  Commodore  Farragut  from  below. 

Gen.  C.  F.  .Smith  was  soon  disai)led  by  sickness  and  died, 
and  the  command  of  iiis  army  again  devolved  upon  (ien. 
(irant,  who.  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell  from 
the  North,  was  attacked  at  Pittsburg  Landing  hy  an  advance 
in  force  of  the  Confederates  from  Corinth,  50,000  strong. 
under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  while  Gen.  (Jrant  wius  still  at 
Savainiah,  8  miles  below.  The  Unionists,  about  40.000 
strong,  were  completely  surprised  without  intrenchments  or 
even  abatis,  and  were  driven  with  heavy  loss  from  Shihjh 
Church,  3  miles  inland,  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  having  lost 


heavily  in  guns,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Meantime 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  had  been  shot  dead,  the  Union  gun- 
boats on  the  Tennessee  had  come  into  play.  Gen.  Grant  had 
joined  his  shattered  army,  while  the  advance  of  Gen.  Buell's 
force  was  beginning  to  come  to  its  relief.  Night  brought  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  Gen.  Beauregard  had  succeeded 
to  the  chief  connnand  of  the  Confederates.  On  the  L'nion 
side.  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  had  been  killed  at  the  head  of 
his  division.  Gen.  Nelson's  division  of  Buell's  army  had 
crossed  the  Tennessee  in  boats  at  .5  to  6  p.  m.,  an<l  taken  po- 
sition on  the  field  by  7.  Two  more  divisions  were  on  hand 
by  sunrise  next  morning,  when  the  battle  was  reopened  by 
an  advance  of  the  L'nion  forces,  of  whom  25,000  (including 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army)  were 
fresh,  while  only  3.000  of  the  Confederates  had  not  yet  been 
engaged.  The  fighting  throughout  the  forenoon  was  s]iir- 
ited,  but  the  forces  were  unequal,  and  the  Confederates  had 
lost  by  4  p.  M.  all  the  groinid  they  had  gained  the  day  be- 
fore, and  were  soon  afterward  in  full  retreat.  There  was 
but  a  faint  show  of  pursuit.  The  reported  LTnion  loss  in  the 
two  days'  fighting  was  1,735  killed,  7.883  wounded,  3.056 
missing;  total,  13,573.  Beauregard  reported  the  Confeder- 
ate loss  at  1,728  killed,  8,013  wounded,  957  missing;  total, 
10.699. 

(ren.  Grant  was  soon  superseded  by  Gen.  Halleck.  who, 
taking  command  of  the  combined  army,  advanced  by  ap- 
proaches to  Corinth,  which  was  evacuated  by  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, who  retreated  with  little  loss  into  the  heart  of  Missis- 
sippi. Meantime  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  with  jmrt  of  Buell's 
army,  had  advanced  eastward  up  the  Tennessee,  taking 
Huntsville  and  other  towns  on  the  river,  but  failing  to  carry 
Chattanooga.  Mitchell  was  now  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  sickened  and 
died. 

The  war  in  the  Territories  was  early  initiated  by  an  effort 
of  Cols.  Loring  and  G.  B.  Crittenden  to  carry  over  the  1,300 
regulars  stationed  at  New  Mexico  to  the  Confederacy:  but 
their  intrigues  were  repulsed  on  every  hand,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  flee  to  El  Paso,  where  JIaj.  Lynde.  who  had 
700  men,  made  a  pretense  of  resistance,  advancing  30  miles 
to  meet  a  much  smaller  Texan  force,  then  reti-eating,  and 
surrendering  his  entire  command,  which  was  paroled  and 
marched  northward  for  exchange,  suffering  terribly  from 
heat  and  thirst.  Gen.  H.  F.  Sililey,  commanding  a  Confed- 
erate force  of  2.300  Texan  volunteers,  undertook  the  eon- 
quest  of  New  Mexico  in  the  fall  of  1861 ;  but  his  advance 
was  retarded  by  lack  of  supplies  till  the  opening  of  1862, 
when  he  met  Col.  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  commanding  a  much 
larger  Union  force,  at  Fort  Craig.  The  Unionists  were  first 
drawn  out  of  their  stronghold,  and  then  defeated  by  a  brill- 
iant charge  on  McRae's  battery,  which  was  taken.  Canby 's 
men  fled  precipitately  to  the  fort,  which  .Sibley  could  not 
reduce;  so  he  turned  it  and  pushed  on  to  Apache  Pass, 
where  his  further  advance  was  opposed  by  1.300  men,  mainly 
Colorado  volunteers,  under  Col.  John  P.  Slough,  whom  he 
defe.'ited  by  another  Texas  charge,  which  routed  Slough's 
motley  crowd  and  cleared  the  road  to  Santa  Fe,  which 
Sibley  soon  entered  in  triumph.  But  his  brilliant  victories 
proved  barren;  he  could  not  feed  and  clothe  his  little  army 
from  all  the  resources  of  New  Mexico,  while  Canl.iy  was  in 
the  way  of  his  receiving  supplies  from  Ti'xas.  had  any  been 
sent.  Forced  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  for 
Albuquerque,  whence  (Apr.  12.  1863)  he  moved  down  the 
Ivio  Granile,  he  encountered  Canby  at  Pcralta,  but  escajied 
liim,  after  some  fruitless  long-range  fighting,  by  destroying 
his  train  and  dragging  his  guns  over  a  desolate,  waterless, 
mountainous  region  E.  of  the  river,  and  thus  made  his  way 
down  to  Fort  Bliss.  Tex.,  having  left  half  his  force  dead  or 
prisoners,  though  never  defeated;  and  retiu'iied  to  report 
his  sage  conclusion  that  New  Jlexieo  was  not  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  the  cost  of  taking  and  holding  it. 

.Some  of  the  largest  of  the  semi-civilized  tribes  settled  in 
the  Indian  Territory  were  incited  by  their  old  Democratic 
agents  and  other  influential  whites  to  link  their  fortmies 
with  the  Confederacy  soon  after  the  Union  defeats  at  Bidl 
Kun  and  Wilson's  creek.  Their  aid  proved,  however,  of  lit- 
tle worth,  and  they  were  glad  to  return  to  the  protection  and 
alliance  of  the  I'nion  so  soon  as  the  progress  of  events  had 
made  it  proliable  lliat  this  was  I  he  .stronger  side. 

Gen.  .Sterling  Price,  after  Po]ie's  successes  in  Missouri 
near  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1M61,  unalile  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle,  retreated  rapidly  through  Springfield  and 
t'assville,  closely  pursued,  ami  fighting  when  he  must,  till 
he  had  reached  Arkansas  and  formed  a  junction  near  Bos- 
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ton  Mountain  with  Gon.  Ben  McCnlloch,  eommaniiinfj  a  di- 
vision of  Ti'xas  and  Arlvansas  volunteers,  which  raised  his 
force  to  an  equality  with  that  of  his  pursuers.  Gen.  Albert 
Pike  now  added  to  the  ratioii-consumin;;  power  of  the  Con- 
feili'rates  a  brisaile  of  Indians,  swelling  Iheir  total  to  nearly 
20.000  men.  Karl  van  Dorn,  late  a  captain  of  Union  regu- 
lars, now  a  Cont'ederale  major-general,  assumed  chief  com- 
mand, and  resolved  to  light  the  I'nionisls  (now  led  by  Gen. 
.Samuel  It.  Curtis,  of  Iowa)  before  they  could  be  c'oncen- 
trati'd.  Advancing  rapidly  from  his  camp  at  Cross  Timber 
Hollows,  Van  Dorn  fell  uponCien.  Pranz  Sigel,  holding  the 
extreme  Union  advance  at  Hentonville.  ^igel  retreated 
(Mar.  :l  lH(i2)  tigliting,  and  falling  back  coolly,  until  re-en- 
forced  at  4  1".  M..  when  he  encamped  at  Leetown  on  Curtis's 
right.  Curtis  held  a  good  position  on  Sugar  creek,  which 
Van  Dorn  avoideil  by  moving  far  to  the  left  and  attacking 
in  overwhelming  force  the  I'xtreme  Union  right  un<lcr  Col. 
Carr.  holding  a  swell  of  ground  known  as  Pea  Ridge.  Carr, 
fearfully  overmatched,  resisted  stidtbornly  for  seven  hours, 
during  whi(di  he  wa-s  repeatedly  wounded,  lost  a  fourth  of 
liis  men,  and  was  driven  back  half  a  mile.  Curtis,  who  had 
but  .scantily  re-enforced  him  up  to  3  P.  M..  now  ordered 
(tens.  Asboih  and  Sigel  to  the  support  of  Carr,  himself 
ac<'ompanying  Asboth.  whose  batteries  were  soon  engaged. 
an<l  he  severely  wounded.  Night  closed  the  combat  as 
.Sigel  wa.s  coining  into  position  on  Asboth's  left.  Xo.xt 
morning  (ien.  Curtis,  having  completed  his  dispositions, 
ordereil  his  center  to  advance,  and  the  cannonade  was  re- 
opened on  both  sides,  but  tin'  Confederates  soon  desisted 
and  disappeared,  fleeing  through  Cross  Timlier  Hollows  in 
Iheir  rear  so  rapidly  a-s  to  dely  pursuit.  The  Union  loss  in 
this  battle  was  l.a.'il  out  of  10..")00  men.  Van  Horn's  forci' 
was  at  lea.st  16.000.  including  .").000  Indians.  Among  his 
killed  were  Gens.  15en  JlcCidloch  ami  M<dntosh:  among  his 
wounded  Gens.  Price  and  Slack.  Lack  of  ammunition  was 
the  reiuson  alleged  for  his  hasty  retreat,  (ien.  Curtis  then 
advanced  without  resistance  to  R-itesville.  .\rk..  and  thence 
marched  to  Helena  on  the  Mississippi,  liut  once  resisted 
bv  I..")00  c.ivalrv  under  (ien.  Albert  Kust,  who  were  Oiisilv 
routed  with  a  loss  of  100  to  8  Unionists. 

Cin-tis"s  movement  southeastward  opened  Missouri  once 
more  to  Confederate  incursions.  Tidings  of  Union  reverses 
in  Virginia  tilled  the  invading  ranks  with  volunteers  from 
all  ipnirtcrs.  Col.  Porter,  connuaiiding  some  2.000  of  these 
raw  levies,  was  attacked  near  Kirksville  by  Col.  .John  JIcNeil 
with  1.000  cavalry  and  a  battery,  and  after  a  desperate 
fight  was  di'feated  and  his  force  vii'luidly  destroy<-d.  Col. 
Poindexter.  with  1,200  Confederates,  w'jis  attacked  by  Col. 
Odin  (iuitar  while  crossing  the  Chariton  river,  and  his  coin- 
manil  likewise  captured  or  destroyed.  After  .several  more 
petty  conflicts  the  Confederates  were  again  chased  out  of 
Jlissonri  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Arkansas,  where 
(ten.  T.  C.  Hindman  was  now  in  chief  comnuind.  Gen. 
151unt  comnumded  the  Uniimist:-  who  had  again  entered 
that  State  some  .5,000  strong:  (icu.  F.  .1.  Ilcrron.  encampi'd 
at  Wilson's  creek  with  7.000  men,  hastened  to  his  aid  wlien 
apprised  of  his  danger,  reaching  Fayetteville.  Ark..  Dec.  7. 
Hindman,  ileceiving  Blunt  bv  a  threat  of  fighting,  tunu'd 
his  left. and  with  10.000  men  fell  upon  Herron's  4.()00  infan- 
try and  artillery  at  Prairie  Grove,  his  cavalry  having  been 
pushed  forward  to  help  Blunt.  A  sfiirited  fight  ensued, 
llerron,  desperately  charged,  bravely  holding  his  gromid  un- 
til 2  I".  M.,  when  th(!  welcome  somid  of  Blunt's  batteries  was 
heard  opi'iiing  on  his  left.  The  forces  engaged  were  now 
nearly  equal,  and  the  battle  raged  till  alter  dark,  little 
ground  being  gained  on  either  side.  Next  luorniiig  the  Con- 
federates had  left  the  tiidd.  llindman's  loss  was  1,817,  in- 
cluiling  (ien.  Stein,  killed.  The  Union  loss  was  1,148,  of 
whom  9o;i  were  from  Herron's  4,000. 

An  expediticm  consisting  of  thirty-one  steamboats  and 
11,500  men,  led  by  (ien.  \.  K.  Burnsiile  and  Commodore  L. 
.M.  Goldsborough.  sailed  from  Fortress  .Monroe  .Ian.  11. 
1H()2,  for  Itoanoke  and  Albeimirle  Sounds,  X.  ('.,  landing 
(Feb.  .5)  on  Roanoke  island  a  force  by  which  Port  Bartow, 
its  main  defense,  was  speedily  taken  by  assault,  with  a 
Union  loss  of  MOO,  while  about  2,500  Confederates  were  cap- 
tured. The  next  point  of  attack  was  Xewbern.  which  was 
likewise  carried  by  assault  {.Mar.  14).  ,\mong  the  cai>tnres 
were  3  steamlniats,  (ill  cannon,  and  .500  prisoners.  The  Un- 
ion loss  in  the  assault  was  (iOO.  Fort  Macon,  on  the  coiust, 
was  next  invested  and  taken,  with  its  garrison  of  ;500  men. 
This  wjLs  the  first  of  the  regidar  Union  fortresses  retaken 
from  the  enemy.  Washington.  Plymouth,  and  other  Xorth 
Carolina  ports  fell  without  resistance,  but  Gen.  Reno  was  re- 
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pulsed  in  a  fight  at  South  Mills,  and  Gen.  Foster  in  an  at- 
tempt on  the  important  railroad  junction  at  Goldsboro. 

Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  having  raised  in  Xew  England 
six  regiments  of  1,000  men  each  for  the  purpose,  and  being 
aided  liy  a  fleet  under  Capt.  David  G.  Parragut,  hd't  Portress 
Monroe  (Feb.  25,  1H62)  for  his  rendezvous  on  Ship  island, 
Miss.,  whither  one  of  his  brigades,  under  Gen.  J.  \\ .  Phelps, 
had  luvceded  him,  and  where  his  troops  were  soon  aug- 
mented to  15,000.  His  objective  point  was  Xew  (Orleans,  a 
city  of  170.000  iidialiitant's,  defended  by  ;1000  men  un<ler 
(jen.  Mansfield  I-ovell.  but  the  .strong  forts  St.  Philip  and 
.lackson,  half-way  between  the  city  aiul  the  ntouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  Lovell's  main  reliance.  Karne.st  efforts  to 
strengthen  them  by  a  raft  or  boom  across  the  river  were  all 
but  thwarted  by  the  high  stage  of  the  heavily  swelling  cur- 
rent. Capt.  Parragut.  with  his  fleet  of  forty-.seven  armed 
vessels  and  310  guns,  appeared  before  the  forts  Apr.  17, 
opened  fire  ne.xt  morning,  and  destroyed  or  evaded  three 
fire-rafts  sent  down  to  annoy  him.  After  three  days'  inef- 
fective bombardment,  the  Itasca.  Ca])t.  Caldwell,  steamed 
up  to  the  great  boom  or  chain,  and  cut  it  with  sledge  and 
chisel,  when  another  fire-raft  was  sent  down  to  no  purpose, 
and  two  more  days  were  wasted  in  fruitless  cannonading; 
then  Parragut,  with  his  fleet  in  three  divisions,  resolved  to 
fight  his  way  by  the  forts  against  the  sweeping  current; 
which  he  successfully  did.  fighting  and  capturing  or  scatter- 
ing the  Confederate  gvmboats  above,  with  a  net  loss  of  the 
Varuna  steamship  sunk  and  some  200  men.  The  forts,  thus 
rendered  useless,  were  soon  surrendered.  Capt.  Parragut, 
with  nine  of  his  vessels,  steamed  directly  u|i  to  the  city, 
whence  a  thick  black  smoke  apprised  him  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  burning  ships,  steamboats,  etc.,  laden  with  cot- 
ton, sugar,  flour,  etc.  Lovell  drew  off  his  men,  and  the  city 
signified  that  it  coidd  make  no  resistance.  Passing  up  to 
Carrollton,  8  miles  above,  Parragut  found  its  works  aban- 
doned and  in  flames.  Gen.  Butler,  having  reduced  the  forts, 
soon  came  up  and  took  possession,  which  was  not  thenceforth 
disputed. 

All  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi  below  Vieksburg  were 
easily  captured  by  Parragut.  and  an  attempt  to  retake  Baton 
Rouge  (.\ug.  5),  Ijy  a  force  of  2,500  Confederates  uuiler  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  C.  Breckeuridge,  was  repulsed  by  an  equal  Union 
force  under  Gen.  Thomas  Williams,  who  was  killed.  The 
Confederates  lost  300  men,  including  Gen.  Clarke  and  six 
colonels.  The  Union  less  was  350.  The  lower  [larishes  of 
Louisiami  hereupon  fell  to  the  Unionists  without  serious  re- 
sistance. Butler  was  relii'ved  by  (ien.  .\.  P.  Banks  Dec.  16, 
having  just  before  been  outlawed  as  a  felon  by  Jefferson 
Davis. 

(xen.  George  B.  MetUellan  had  been  called  from  West  Vir- 
giiua  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  .soon 
after  the  Union  di.saster  at  Bull  Rini.  aiul  on  the  retirement 
of  Gen.  .Scott  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  ar- 
mies. A  very  hirge  force,  fully  200.000  strong,  was  rapidly 
gathered  around  him  and  drilled  into  the  c'tjherencc  of  a 
regular  army.  The  far  weaker  Confederate  force  confront- 
ing him  gradually  withdrew  to  Ceiitrevillc  and  Mamissas 
Junction,  where  they  spent  the  winter  of  li'<6I-63.  (ien. 
McClellan  remained  quiet  till  expressly  ordered  (Feb.  22) 
by  President  Lincoln  to  advance,  when  he  moved  out  to 
Manassas  Junction,  to  find  it  evacuated  by,  the  Confeder- 
ates, who,  inider  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  had  quietly  re- 
tired behind  the  Rapidaii.  (ien.  Mi't'li'llau  now  transferred 
the  bulk  of  his  army  by  water  to  Fortress  Monroe,  prepara- 
tory to  an  advance  on  Richmond  up  the  peninsula  between 
the  James  and  York  rivers.  Meantime  Gen.  J5anks  was 
left  in  command  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  had  just 
left  for  Wasliington,  when  his  7,000  men,  now  under  (ien. 
James  Shields,  well  posted  near  Kernstown,  were  attacked 
by  Stonewall  Jack.son  with  but  4.000  nwn.  who  were  de- 
feated with  a  lo.ss  of  at  lea.st  1,000.  Gen.  Shields's  loss  was 
about  600. 

Just  before  McClellan  reached  tlie  James,  the  Confeder- 
ate ironclad  Virginia  (late  the  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Merri- 
mack) had  sallied  out  of  Xorfolk  (Jlar.  8).  and,  attended  by 
two  gunboats,  made  directly  for  the  Union  frigates  Congress 
and  Cumberland,  lying  near  Xewport  X'ews,  and  disdaining 
to  reply  to  their  r;ipid  cannonade,  of  which  the  balls  re- 
bounded fi 1  her  sloping  roof  of  iron  as  though  they  were 

peiLs.  struck  the  Cumlierland  with  her  iron  beak,  sma.shing 
in  the  frigate's  bow.  so  that  she  filled  and  .sank  in  half  an 
hour,  carrying  down  a  part  of  her  crew-.  The  Congress, 
seeing  the  fate  of  her  consort,  set  sail  and  ran  aground  >in- 
der  the  batteries  of  Xewport  Xews,  where  she  was  raked  by 
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the  ram  until  her  commander,  Lieut.  Joseph  B.  Smith,  and 
most  of  her  officers  and  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
when  her  flag  was  hauled  <lown  ;  but  lier  captors  were  pre- 
vented from  burning  her  by  a  fire  from  the  Union  batteries 
on  shore.  The  Merrimack  afterward  returned  and  bom- 
barded her  until  slie  was  .<et  on  fire  and  blown  up,  half  her 
crew  of  434  men  having  fallen.  The  steam-frigate  Minne- 
sota and  frigate  Lawrence,  hurrying  to  the  aid  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Congress,  had  severally  grounded  in  the  harbor. 
The  Lawrence  soon  got  off  and  returned  to  port,  but  the 
Minnesota,  still  aground,  was  cannonaded  for  hours  by  tlie 
entire  Confederate  flotilla,  the  Merrimack  being  unable  to 
approach  nearer  than  a  mile,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  water.  At  7  P.  M.  all  three  desisted  and  steamed  toward 
Norfolk.  At  ten  the  new  Union  ironclad  Monitor.  Lieut. 
Jolm  L.  Worden.  steamed  into  tlie  roadstead  on  her  trial- 
trip  from  New  York.  At  6  a.  m.  tlie  hostile  fleet  reappeared 
and  made  for  the  Minnesota,  but  the  little  Monitor  inter- 
posed, and  the  strange  combat  was  renewed  and  continued 
with  varving  fortunes  until  the  Confederate  fleet  sheered 
off  and  stood  for  Norfolk.  The  Merrimack  was  badly  crip- 
pled, her  commander,  Buchanan,  having  been  wounded  in 
the  fight  with  the  wooden  ships.  She  never  fought  again, 
and  was  blown  up  wlieu  Norfolk  was  evacuated  by  the  Con- 
federates not  long  afterward.  The  little  Monitor  (styled  a 
"  cheese-box  on  a  raft ")  remaineil  master  of  the  situation, 
but  was  lost,  months  afterward,  in  passing  Cape  Hatteras. 

Gen.  McClellan  reached  Fortress  Monroe  Apr.  2.  Of  his 
army  .58,000  had  preceded  him.  and  as  many  more  soon  fol- 
lowed. Advancing  up  tlie  peninsula,  he  was  soon  arrested 
by  Confederate  batteries  on  Warwick  creek  (which  nearly 
crosses  the  peninsula  abreast  of  Yorktown),  manned  by  Gen. 
J.  B.  Magruder.  who  had  some  11.000  men  in  all  wherewitli 
to  hold  a  line  13  miles  long.  Thirty  days  were  spent  here. 
When  McClellan  hiul  planted  his  breeching-batteries,  and 
was  nearly  ready  to  open  fire,  it  was  found  that  JIagruder 
had  retreated.  On  reaching  Williamsburg,  McClellan's  ad- 
vance was  stopped  by  works  known  as  Fort  Magruder, 
where  Hooker's  division  fought  nine  hours  and  lost  heavily. 
At  length  the  Confederate  position  was  flanked  by  Gen. 
Hancock  of  Sumner's  division,  and  Magruder  retreated  dur- 
ing the  night,  leaving  700  men  severely  wounded.  The  total 
Union  loss  was  2,228,  that  of  the  Confederates  probably 
less.  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  York  river,  was  occupied 
May  6  with  a  Union  loss  of  200.  This  movement  up  the 
peninsula,  coupled  with  Burnside's  successes  in  North  Caro- 
lina, compelled  the  Confederates  to  evacuate  Xorfolk.  with 
its  navy-yard,  about  200  guns,  and  some  worthless  vessels. 
That  city  they  never  recovered.  Gen.  JlcClellan,  no  longer 
resisted,  advanced  to  the  Chickahominy  on  the  20th. 

Here  he  halted  and  fortified  with  over  100.000  effective 
men,  believing  tlie  Confederate  army  in  his  front  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  in  numliers  to  his  own.  Meantime  (Sen. 
Fremont,  to  whom  Western  Virginia  had  been  assigned  as 
a  department,  advanceil  into  the  Alleghanies  and  threat- 
ened Staunton  from  the  direction  of  Monterey.  Jackson 
sent  Gen.  Edward  Johnson  to  oppose  Fi'emont's  advance 
under  Jlilroy,  who  retreated  and  was  joined  by  Gen.  Robert 
C.  Schenck  near  McDowell,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  with 
a  Union  loss  of  461,  the  Unionists  retreating  after  nightfall. 
Jackson  recrossed  Shenandoah  Mountain,  and  marched  rap- 
idly down  the  valley  to  Front  Royal,  where  he  surpi-ised 
and  routed  Col.  John  K.  Kenly,  taking  700  prisoners.  Push- 
ing on  to  Strasburg,  Jackson  compelled  Banks  to  retreat 
rapidly  to  Winchester,  where  he  fought  five  hours,  and  then, 
being  greatly  outnuMiliered.  retreated  hurriedly  to  Martins- 
burg  and  Williamsport,  where  lie  crossed  the  Potomac,  hav- 
ing lost  about  1.000  men,  besides  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
his  hospitals.  Jackson's  cavalry  pursued  to  Martinsburg, 
but  most  of  his  infantry  were  haltccl  not  far  beyonil  Win- 
chester, and  soon  retreated  rapidly  to  confnmt  Fremont  and 
McDowell,  who  were  hastening  to  bar  his  way.  Fremont, 
crossing  the  Alleghanies  by  a  rugged  route,  reached  Stras- 
burg June  1.  a  few  hours  after  Jackson  had  passed  that 
point.  Jackson,  still  retreating,  destroyed  the  numerous 
bridges  behind  him,  and  turneil  to  fight  (June  8)  at  Cross 
Keys,  where  he  checkeci  Fremont:  tiien.  again  retreating, 
he  crossed  llie  South  Fork  at  Port  Republic,  falling  with  a 
superior  force  upon  Gen.  Tyler,  who,  with  a  [lart  of  Sliields's 
division  of  McDowell's  army,  wjis  forced  back  with  loss. 
Jackson  thus  balkeil  all  his  foes,  having  lost  but  1,167  men 
since  he  left  Winchester.  His  bafiled  pursuers  were  now 
recalled,  and  he,  triumphant,  was  soon  ordered  to  join  (ien. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  now  in  chief  command  at  Richmond.     The 


rebel  general  Heth  had  attacked  Col.  Crook  at  Lewisburg, 
West  Va.,  and  been  routed  on  the  same  day  with  Jackson's 
demolition  of  Kenly. 

An  unsuccessful  attack  (May  1.5)  on  Drewry's  Bluff,  8 
miles  below  Richmond,  by  a  Union  fleet  under  Commander 
John  Rodgers.  was  followed.  May  27.  by  a  fight  near  Han- 
over Court-house  between  the  Union  Fifth  Corps,  Gen.  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  and  Gen.  L.  O'Brien  Branch's  North  Carolina 
division,  which  was  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  700,  to  400  on 
the  Union  side. 

Keyes's  Fourth  Corps  having  been  thrown  forward  across 
the  Chickahoirtiny  to  Seven  Pines  on  its  right  and  Fair 
Oaks  on  its  left,  was  attacked  (May  28)  by  the  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Joseph  Johnston,  who  judged  that  Keyes  might 
be  overwhelmed  before  he  could  be  suftieieutly  supported. 
Pour  divisions,  under  Longstreet,  D.  H.  Hill.  Huger,  and 
G.  W.  Smith,  were  designated  to  make  the  attack,  supported 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  army.  Hill,  at  1  p.  M., 
first  attacked  Casey's  division  at  Fair  Oaks,  surprising  it 
while  its  defenses  were  still  uncompleted,  and  pushing  it 
back  on  Couch's  division  near  Fair  Oaks,  with  a  loss  of  six 
guns,  two  of  its  colonels  killed,  and  many  men.  Keyes 
barely  held  his  ground  at  Pair  t)aks  till  Sumner's  corps, 
thrown  across  the  Chickahominy,  came  to  his  aid.  Heintzel- 
man's  corp.s,  though  nearer,  came  into  the  fight  later,  and 
the  Union  right  was  now  attacked  by  Smith's  corps,  di- 
rected by  Joseph  Johnston  as  commander-in-chief  till  he  was 
struck  by  a  sliell,  and  so  badly  wounded  that  he  was  dis- 
al)led  for  months.  Lee  succeeded  him.  JlcClellan  wiis  at 
New  Bridge,  several  miles  up  the  Chickahominy,  with  the 
corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter  anil  Franklin,  which  were  not 
brought  into  action.  The  battle  raged  without  much  ad- 
vantage to  either  side  till  dark,  when  the  Confederates  drew 
off.  They  made  a  pretense  of  attacking  next  morning,  to 
cover  their  removal  of  arms  and  stores  from  the  camp  of 
Keyes's  corps,  but  the  fighting  amounted  to  little.  Hooker, 
by  Heintzeliuan's  order,  made  a  reeounoissance  in  force  to 
within  4  miles  of  Richmond,  meeting  no  resistance,  but  was 
recalled  to  Fair  Oaks  by  McClellan.  The  Union  loss  in  this 
affair  was  .5.739,  including  five  colonels  killed  and  seven  gen- 
erals wounded.  Of  Keyes's  12,000  men,  4,000  fell  or  were 
captured.  Gen.  McCall's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  now 
joined  McClellan.  raising  his  total  to  156,828,  and  his  effect- 
ive force  to  11.5.102. 

No  further  offensive  movement  was  made  by  him  until 
Jackson,  whose  movements  had  been  studiously  concealed, 
came  in  on  Lee's  left,  and  was  pushed  forward  to  assail 
and  turn  McClellan's  extreme  right  at  Mechanicsville,  being 
supported  by  Branch.  D.  H.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  A.  P. 
Hill,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army. 

A.  P.  Hill,  on  Jackson's  arrival,  crossed  the  Chickahom- 
iny and  attacked  Fitz-John  Porter's  corjjs  of  27,000 
strong,  which,  recoiling  from  Mechanicsville.  took  up  a 
strong  position  behind  it  across  Beaver  Dam  creek,  but  was 
repulsed  (June  26),  Jackson  having  not  yet  got  into  position. 
Porter  now  retreated  by  order  to  Gaines's  Mill,  where  he  was 
at  once  re-enforced  by  Slocum's  division  of  Sumner's  corps, 
raising  his  force  to  35,000  men.  But  opposed  to  them  were 
50,000  veterans,  led  by  their  ablest  commanders,  including 
Longstreet  and  Jackson.  After  fighting  gallantly  for  sev- 
eral hours,  he  telegraphed  for  aid  to  McClellan,  who  sent 
two  brigades  of  Sumner's  corps  to  his  assistance,  Init  the 
field  was  lost  before  their  arrival.  Porter  lost  nineteen  guns, 
but  halted  just  off  the  field,  and  was  not  pursued.  The 
Union  loss  that  day  was  8.000,  that  of  the  Confederates 
about  5,000.  But  McClellan's  base  of  supplies.  West  Point, 
had  been  captured  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  and  he  decided  to 
retreat  by  his  left  flank  through  White  Oak  Swamp  to  the 
James.  This  movement  puzzled  Lee.  who  did  not  pursue 
with  vigor,  and  the  first  attacks  upon  the  Union  rear  were 
easily  re|mlsed.  Finally,  McCall's  division,  serving  as  rear- 
guard, was  assailed  (June  30)  in  great  force  at  Glendale, 
and  after  hard  fighting  defeated  and  driven ;  McCall  him- 
self being  captured,  with  most  of  his  guns.  The  struggle 
ended  at  !)  p.m..  Hooker's  and  two  Vu'igades  of  Slocum's  di- 
vision having  arrived  too  late  to  win  the  battle,  but  in  time 
to  check  pursuit.  The  loss  of  men  in  this  action  was  about 
3.00((  on  either  side. 

The  Union  forces  were  now  concentrated  at  ^Malvern  Hill 
on  James  river,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  entire  Con- 
federate army,  which  was  signally  defeated  in  one  of  the 
most  desperate  actions  of  the  war.  The  first  attack  was 
made  at  3  p.  M. ;  Uie  most  desperate  charge  w,as  made  at  6, 
and  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.     The  Confederate  loss 
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in  this  stnij;f;l<^  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  10.000,  lliat 
of  the  Unionists  perhaps  half  as  many.  JUCIellan  ilurinK 
the  evening  moveil  down  the  James  to  Harrison's  Lanilin;;, 
where  Lee  did  not  choose  to  assail  him.  He  elaimeil  10,000 
prisoners,  52  guns,  and  Sri.OOO  small-arms  as  fa[)tured  durin}; 
the  seven  days'  liirhtinjr.  from  Mechanicsville  to  Malvern 
inclusive.  The  Union  loss  durinft  those  days  is  reported  by 
McClellan  at  l.o83  killed,  7. TO'J  wounded,  and  .i.OoS  missing; 
ti>tal,  l."),249.  Jackson's  and  A.  P.  Hill's  losses  durinj;  those 
days  were  reported  Ijy  them  as  U.^H")  killed,  7,688  wounded; 
total,  0,836.  This  is  probably  about  half  the  total  Con- 
feilerate  loss,  which  included  (Jen.  Griffith  and  three  colo- 
nels, killed.  Gen.  Hooker  soon  afterward  reoecupied  Mal- 
vern Hill  without  resistance,  taking  100  prisoners,  b\it  the 
Union  army  was  soon  withdrawn  by  the  President's  order  to 
the  Potomac.  Its  retreat  and  embarkalioii  were  iniinolested. 
Gen.  Mc(_'lcllan  and  his  start'  reached  Aipiia  (.'rci-k  Aug.  'i'^i. 

Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope  hail  been  called  from  the  West  to 
Washington,  and  given  the  chief  command  of  Fremont's, 
Banks's,  and  .McDowell's  forces,  aggregating  50,000  men. 
Maj.-Gen.  Halleck  was  also  called  from  the  West  to  Wash- 
ington, and  made  general-in-chief.  Pope  concentrated  his 
forces  near  Culpeper  Court-house,  and  sent  Banks  forward 
with  8,000  men  to  Cedar  Mountain,  where  he  was  con- 
fronted by  .Stonewall  Jackson,  from  Richmond,  with  ".35,000 
men.  Banks  attacked  (Aug.  !b  under  every  disadvantage  of 
position,  and  was  steadily  repulsed,  losing  2,000  men  :  Jack- 
son's loss  was  l,;il4.  Pope  arrived  at  nightfall  with 
Kicketts's  division  and  part  of  .Sigel's  (late  Fremont's)  corps, 
l)ut  .Jackson,  seeing  that  Pope  was  about  to  move  against 
him  in  superior  force,  soon  retreated  at'ross  the  Kapidan. 

Pope,  continuing  to  act  on  the  offensive,  soon  found  the 
whole  army  of  Virginia  concentrating  upon  him,  and  re- 
treated aci'oss  the  Uappahannock.  Lee  did  not  chtiose  to 
force  a  passage  on  his  front,  and  sent  Jackson  around  by  a 
long  flank  nuireli  up  that  river.  Encamping  at  Salem,  and 
emerging  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  he  struck  the  Alex- 
andria K.  K.  at  Bristow  Station,  in  Pope's  rear,  and  cap- 
tured two  trains  of  cars  running  westward  from  Warreu- 
ton.  He  now  sent  Stuart  with  two  regiments  to  Manassas 
Junction,  7  miles  farther  north,  which  he  surprised,  tak- 
ing 8  guns,  300  prisoners,  and  7  trains  laden  with  provi- 
sions, etc.  Col.  Scaranion,  with  two  Ohio  regiments,  now 
crossed  Hull  K\ni  and  assailed  Jackson,  but  was  easily  beaten 
otf,  and  Gen.  F.  G.  W.  Taylor,  with  four  New  Jersey  regi- 
ments, renewed  the  experiment  with  like  result ;  all  of  Jack- 
son's and  A.  P,  Hill's  divisions  being  by  this  time  at  the 
Junction. 

Pope,  by  this  time  aware  that  something  was  wrong  in  his 
rear,  began  to  fall  Ijack  on  Bristow  .Station,  where  Hooker 
drove  Ewell,  ea|ituriug  part  of  his  train.  Ewell  fell  back 
on  Mana-ssas.  which  Pope's  gathering  force  compelled  Jack- 
son to  abandon,  moving  westward,  leaving  the  ca])tnred 
i)rovisions,  which  he  could  not  remove.  Gloving  toward 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  he  encountered  Kufus  King's  division 
of  McUowell's  cori)S.  which  fought  him  stoutly.  Ijut  did  not 
bar  his  way.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  heavy,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Ewell  being  anujng  the  Confederates  wounded. 

Pope,  now  at  Centreville,  still  hoped  to  envelop  and  crush 
Jackson,  but  was  ballled  by  the  non-arrival  of  Fitz-John 
Porter  at  Manassas  Junction,  and  by  the  emerging  of  Long- 
street's  corps  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  driving  off  Kick- 
etts's division,  which  attempted  to  push  it  back.  Before 
noon  (.\ng.  2!l)  Ijongstreet  had  come  in  near  Gainesville,  on 
the  right  of  Jackson's  hotly  engaged  corps  at  Grovcton. 
and  the  battle  raged  furiously  till  night,  when  Pope  claimed 
advantage,  and  expected  to  crush  the  enemy  next  day. 
Hut  the  re-enforcements  he  rea.sonably  expected  from  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  did  not  come  up;  and  Pope,  unsupported, 
was  beaten  aiul  retreated  on  Centreville,  near  which  Frank- 
lin's corps,  8.000  strong,  had  stood  idle  all  that  day  (Aug. 
30),  Here  Pope  was  re-enforced  by  .Smnner,  as  well  .'is  by 
Franklin  ;  and  Lee,  now  in  command,  did  not  choose  to  at- 
tack him  in  front,  but  sent  Jackson  to  gain  his  rear  again 
by  a  flank  march  to  the  northward.  Gaining  Pope's  rear, 
Jackson  attacked  his  flank  rear  near  Chantilly,  where  Reno's 
two  divisions  and  Phil  Kearny's  confronted  him.  Gen. 
Kearny  was  killed,  as  was  Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  com- 
manding one  of  Reno's  divisions;  Imt  Jackson  gained  no 
victory.  Pope  quietly  retreated  to  the  Potomac  unassailed, 
and  resigned  his  command,  which  was  given  to  Gen.  JIc- 
Clellan.  The  Union  loss  in  this  brief  and  bloody  campaign 
was  hardly  less  than  25,000,  including  O.OOO  prisoners; 
the   Confederate   loss   was   hardly  less  than  15,000.    Cols. 


Fletcher  Webster  (son  of  Daniel),  of  JIassachusetts,  Roberts, 
of  Michigan,  O'Connor,  of  Wisconsin,  Koltes,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Cantwell,  of  Ohio,  and  Brown,  of  [ndiana,  were  among 
the   Union  killed.     Maj.-Gen.  R.  C.  Schenck  was  wounded. 

Gen.  Lee,  re-enforced  from  Richmond  by  D.  II.  Hill's  fresh 
division,  crossed  the  Potomac,  inio]iposed,  opposite  Ijcesburg, 
ami  lulvanced  to  Frederick,  whence  he  issued  (Sept.  8)  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  implying  that  he  came 
as  a  liberator,  but  olilaincil  few  recruits.  Intent  on  cap- 
turing a  Union  force  of  12.000  men  liolding  Har|)cr's  Ferry, 
he  divided  his  army.  McClellan  followed  Lee's  right  wing, 
moving  west  toward  Hagerstown,  overtaking  it  at  Turner's 
(Jap  of  South  Mountain,  and  driving  it  westward,  after  a 
fight  (.Sept,  14)  in  which  he  lost  1.568  men  and  took  1.500 
prisoners.  Franklin  simultaneously  cleared  Crampton's 
Gap  on  the  left.  Harper's  l''erry  was  surrmnided  by  the 
Confeilerates  in  great  force  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
after  a  lirief  cannouatle  was  surrendered  (Se])t.  15)  by  tien.  U. 
S.  Miles,  who  was  killed  by  a  ball  just  as  he  had  raised  the 
wliite  flag.  Col.  Davis  had  esca[ieci  with  2,000  cavalry  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  11,583  men  and  73  guns  were  the  trophies 
of  this  triumph. 

Lee  rapidly  concentrated  his  army  around  Sharjisburg, 
along  a  ridge  facing  Antietam  creek.  McClellan  .soon  con- 
fronted and  attacke<l  him  (Sept.  17).  and  a  bloody,  determined 
battle  was  fought  there  lietw'een  87.000  Unionists  and  70.- 
000  Confederates,  of  whom  but  40.000  were  in  position  at 
the  outset.  McClellan's  loss  was  2,010  kille<l,  !),4 16  wounded, 
and  1,043  missing;  total,  12,46!);  Lee's,  1.842  killed  (includ- 
ing Gens.  Branch,  of  North  Carolimi,  Starke,  of  Missis- 
si])]ii,  and  G.  B.  Anderson,  of  Georgia),  9,390  wounded,  and 
2.292  missing;  total,  13.533.  That  was  the  bloodiest  day 
.America  has  known.  JIany  regiments  lo.st  more  than  half 
their  nu'n.  It  was  in  one  sense  a  drawn  battle,  yet  wdien 
i\lcClellan,  after  a  day's  rest,  advanced  to  renew  it,  he  found 
that  Lee  had  recrosscd  the  Potomac  into  Virginia.  An 
irresolute  attempt  by  Gen.  Porter  to  follow  was  repulsed  by 
Lee's  artillery,  with  a  Union  loss  of  200  prisoners.  Lee  re- 
treatecl  at  leisure  by  Bunker  Hill  and  Witu'hester,  while 
Stuart,  with  1.500  cavalry,  made  a  raid  to  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  paroled  275  sick  and  wounded  Unionists  and 
destroyed  valuable  stores,  passing  around  McClellan's  army 
and  recrossing  the  Potomac  below  Harper's  Ferry.  McClel- 
lan, facing  Lee,  had  moved  down  to  Warrenton,  Va.,  where 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command  (Nov.  7).  Gen.  Hurnside 
succeeded  him,  and,  still  moving  to  the  left  as  Lee  faced 
him.  at  length  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Uappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  assailed  (Dec.  13)  Lee's  army,  hoMing 
the  heights  south  of  that  river,  attempting  also  to  flank 
his  rigiit  ;  but  the  attack  in  front,  00,000  strong,  led  by 
Hooker  and  Sunnier,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
while  that  by  40.000  men  under  Franklin,  in  flank,  was  un- 
successfid.  The  Union  loss  in  this  disa.slrous  affair  was 
1.1.52  (including  :Maj.-Gcn.  (i.  I).  Bayard)  killed,  9.101 
wounded,  and  3.234  missing;  total.  13,771.  The  Confeder- 
ate loss  was  about  5.000.  inrludiug  Gen.  Maxcy  (>r<'gg  (just 
chosen  Governor  of  .South  Carolina)  and  Gen.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb, 
of  Georgia.  Hurnside  (lurposed  to  renew  the  attack  next 
day,  but  was  dissuaded,  and  recrossed  the  Kap|)ahannock 
unassailed  during  the  night  of  the  15th-16th.  Burn- 
side  attempted  (Jan.  20.  1863)  to  cross  the  Rappahannock 
by  fords  above  Fredericksbui'g,  but  was  baffled  by  a  ter- 
rible storm,  and  desisted.  Eiglit  days  later  he  was  relieved 
of  the  connnand. 

Gen.  Halleck  had  taken  command  of  (jrant's  and  Buell's 
combined  f(U-ces.  now  swelled  to  100.000  nu'n,  direcily  after 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Lauding,  and  by  slow  and  regular 
approaches  had  forced  Beauregard  to  retreat  with  little  loss 
from  his  fortified  jiosilion  at  Corinth.  Beauregard  was  pur- 
sued by  Po[ie  as  far  as  Baldwin  and  Guntown.  Miss.,  but  to 
little  purpose.  Meantiuu'  (ien.  O.  M.  i\lilchell.  with  a  divi- 
sion of  Hnell's  army,  had  struck  eastward  up  the  Tennessee, 
occnj)ying  Huntsville,  Bridgeport,  Tusi'\nnbia.  etc.,  and 
maknig  considerable  captures  of  munitions,  railroad  cai-s, 
etc.,  with  little  loss.  An  attemjit  on  Chattanooga  under 
Gen.  Negley  was  repulsed  by  Kirby  Smith.  Subsequent  to 
this  the  war  in  that  quarter  languished  under  Buell's  com- 
nuind.  while  daring  raids  were  nnidc  in  all  directions  by 
Confederate  guerrillas  and  cavalry  under  (iens.  N.  B.  Forrest 
aiul  John  Morgan.  Clarksvillc,  Tenn.,  Henderson,  and 
Cynthiaua,  Ky.,  were  among  the  towns  thus  pounced  upon, 
while  at  Jlurfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Forrest  captured  some  1.500 
Union  troops.  The  general  result  of  these  partisan  conflicts 
was  mlverse  to  the  Luion  cause. 
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Gen.  Bragg,  having  succeeded  Beauregard  in  chief  com- 
mand in  tliis  quarter,  advanced  in  June  with  45,000  men 
from  the  heart  of  Jlississi|p|ii  into  Tennessee,  crossing  the 
Tennessee  just  below  I'liattanooga.  and  strilving  boldly 
northward  thnuigh  a  rugged,  mountainous,  thinly  peopled 
region.  At  Richmond,  Ky..  his  advance,  under  Kirby 
Smith,  fought  (Aug.  2!l)  and'  routed  in  detail  a  Union  divi- 
sion under  Gen.  M.  !>.  Jlanscjn.  of  Indiana,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  with  nearlv  Tj.dOO  of  his  men.  Smith  boasted  that 
his  prisoners  cciualed  in  numlier  his  entire  force.^  Smith 
entered  Lexington  in  triumph.  Munfordsville,  Ky..  was 
captured  (Sept.  16)  by  Bragg,  who  claimed  4.000  prisoners. 
Thence  Bragg  advanced  iiiiopposed  tlirough  Bardstown  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  inaugurated  (Oct.  1)  Richard  Haines 
as  Confederate  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Cincinnati,  in  great 
alarm,  fortified  the  Kentucky  a|:)proaches  to  the  Ohio,  and 
Louisville  seemed  in  imminent  peril. 

Gen.  Buell,  leaving  Nashville  strongly  garrisoned,  had  of 
late  been  marching  northward  on  Bragg's  left  with  an  army 
finally  swelled  by  raw  levies  to  100,01)6.  or  at  least  twice  the 
numlier  of  Bragg's  much  better  disciplined  force.  Still, 
Buell  hesitated  to  attack,  distrusting  the  effectiveness  of  his 
men,  but  at  length  moved  (Oct.  1)  from  Louisville  to  Bards- 
town and  Springfield,  Bragg  retiring  and  concentrating  be- 
fore him.  Moving  thence  on  Harrodsburg,  his  left  was 
struck  (Oct.  !))  near  Perryville  by  five  divisions  of  Bragg's 
army  under  Gen.  L.  Polk,  wliich  outnimibered  and  drove 
the  "inferior  force  directly  opposed  to  it,  killing  Maj.-Gen. 
James  .S.  Jackson,  a  Kentucky  member  of  Congress.  The 
fight  was  maintained  from  2  p.  yi.  till  dark,  with  advantage 
at  last  on  the  Union  side,  liut  Buell's  total  loss  this  day 
was  4.348.  and  Bragg's  but  2..500.  Buell  had  58.000  men 
under  his  command,  but  not  half  of  them  were  engaged,  as 
he  did  not  know  his  left  wing  was  in  action  until  4  p.  m. 
Advancing  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  to  renew  the  battle, 
he  learned"  that  Bragg  had  decamped,  and  he  did  not  stop 
till  he  was  behind  the  Cumlierland  Mountains  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

Gen.  Grant,  left  in  command  of  West  Tennessee,  with 
Rosecrans  in  Nortliern  Mississippi,  the  two  attempted  a 
combined  movement  on  Gen.  .Stirling  Price  at  luka.  Miss. 
Rosecrans  alone  attacked  (Sept.  HI),  but  Price  held  his 
ground  firmly,  aliandoning  it  during  the  ensuing  night. 
His  loss  wa-s  at  least  1,000;  Rosecrans's  was  782.  Price  re- 
treated to  Ripley,  Miss.,  where  he  was  succeeded  Ijy  Van 
Dorn,  who  now,  with  at  least  30,000  men,  undertook  to 
drive  or  capture  Rosecrans  and  his  20.000,  holding  the  for- 
mer Confederate  fortifications  at  Corinth.  (Jne  of  the  great 
charges  of  the  war  was  made  by  Price,  but  failed,  because 
Van  Dorn  was  seven  minutes  too  late  on  his  side.  The 
Confederate  loss  in  this  repulse  was  at  least  5.000.  including 
1,423  killed  and  2,248  prisoners.  On  the  Union  side  315 
were  killed,  including  Gen.  P.  A.  Hackleman,  of  Indiana, 
1,812  wounded,  aiul  232  missing ;  total,  2,359.  Van  Dorn 
and  Price  retreated  precipitately. 

Gen.  Rosecrans  was  hereupon  given  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  (renanu'd  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland), 
in  place  of  Gen.  15uell.  He  liad  65,000  effective  men,  mainly 
clustered  arouml  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  whence  he  soon  trans- 
ferred his  head<puirli'rs  to  Nashville,  and  prepared  to  ad- 
vance. Jleantime  tlie  brigade  of  Col.  A.  B.  Moore,  of 
Illinois,  at  Ilartsville,  nearly  2.000  strong,  was  surprised 
and  capturcil  liy  John  Jbirgan  with  1,.500  cavalry.  Rose- 
crans, with  46,inO  men  in  three  divisions,  led  by  Gens. 
Thomas,  McCook.  and  Crittenden,  left  Nashville  Dec.  26, 
advancing  slowly,  with  some  desidtory  fighting,  to  Stone 
river,  opposite  Murfreesluiro,  where  his  right  under  McCook 
was  surprised  and  crushed  by  Harilee  at  7  p.m..  Dee.  31, 
McCook  losing  twenty-eight  guns  ami  nearly  half  his  men. 
But  when  Rosecrans's  center  was  assailed  in  turn  by  the  tri- 
umphant Ciinfedrrates,  his  firmness  and  soldiership,  with 
those  of  Gen.  Thimuis,  saved  the  day.  Heavy  fighting  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  with  little  to  Imast  of  on  either 
side  since  JlcCook's  disaster.  Hut  the  ('ont'ederates  had  as- 
sailed him  at  all  points  without  success,  losing  heavily,  hav- 
ing been  .so  roughly  haiKlli'd  that  they  did  not  care  to  try 
agiiin.  Next  day  (Jan.  1,  1863)  there  was  a  little  desultory 
fighting,  mainly  at  long  range.  On  the  day  following  (Jan. 
2)  a  he.-ivy  canMoiiaih'  w:ls  begun  by  the  Cunfederates.  anil 
replied  to  with  spirit:  and  al  3  p.  M.  a  great  charge  was 
made  on  the  Union  left  liy  Bi-eekenridge's  corps,  aided  l)y  a 
heavy  enfihuling  fire  from  I'olk's  arlillery.  but  was  repulsed 
after  a  bloody  struggle  by  the  divisions  of  Negley  and  Jef- 
ferson C.  Davis,  supporting  the  fire  of  Crittenden's  batteries, 


and  charging  in  turn.  The  Confederates  lost  four  guns  and 
some  prisoners,  and  were  pursued  across  Stone  river,  where 
the  victors  intrenched  and  rested  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  passed  with  little  fighting.  Bragg  at  lip.  M.  began  to 
evacuate  Murfreesboro,  where  Rosecrans,  on  advancing  next 
morning,  found  only  the  desperately  wounded.  Rosecrans 
rejiorted  his  losses  in  this  protracted  struggle  at  1,533  killed, 
7,245  wounded,  and  2,800  prisoners;  total,  11,578  out  of  43,- 
400.  Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  over  10.000,  including  9.000 
killed  and  wounded,  out  of  35,000.  Cavalry  raids  by  For- 
rest in  West  Tennessee,  John  Morgan  in  the  lieart  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Wheeler  on  the  Cumberland,  were  made  this 
winter  to  little  purpose.  Col.  A.  I).  Streight.  of  Indiana, 
was  sent  by  Rosecrans  (Apr.  10)  with  1.800  cavalry  to  oper- 
ate on  Bragg's  rear,  but  was  surnnnided  near  Rome,  Ga.,  by 
Forrest  and  Reddy,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Sundry 
minor  confiiets  in  this  quarter  inflicted  in  the  aggregate 
about  equal  losses  on  either  belligerent. 

Commodore  Foote  had  triumphantly  swept  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg,  co-operating  with  Gen. 
Pope  on  the  JHssouri  and  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side.  Columljus,  Ky..  was  abandoned  on  his  ap- 
proach ;  New  IMadrid.  Mo.,  and  Island  No.  10  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, were  successively  taken  by  Pope.  com[ielling  Gen. 
Jlakall  to  surrender  123  guns  and  6.700  men ;  then  Forts 
Pillow  and  Randolph,  which  opened  the  river  to  Jlemphis, 
where  a  Confederate  fleet  of  steamboats  undertook  to  bar 
the  way,  but  was  soon  demolished  (June  4),  when  Memphis 
was  quietly  surrendered.  An  expedition  thence  up  White 
river,  to  open  communications  with  Gen.  Curtis,  did  not  find 
him,  but  lost  the  steamboat  Mound  City,  with  150  men,  by 
a  V>all  thro\igh  her  boiler  in  an  attack  on  St.  Charles,  which 
was  taken.  Commodore  Davis  steamed  down  to  Vicksburg. 
and  communicated  with  Farragut  bek)W  it  from  New  Or- 
leans: but  a  combined  naval  attack  (July  1)  on  that  strong- 
hold was  repulsed,  and  the  siege  raised  July  24. 

Gen.  Grant,  now  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  after  the  battles  at 
luka  and  Corinth  had  his  department  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude Mississipjii,  while  11,500  men  were  sent  him  under 
McPherson.  lie  had  advanced  as  far  as  Oxford.  Miss.,  on 
the  way  to  Vicksburg,  when  Van  Dorn  struck  (Dec.  20)  with 
cavalry  at  Holly  Springs  in  his  rear,  where  Grant's  stores 
were  awaiting  a  further  reopening  of  the  railroad.  The 
place  was  occupied  by  Col.  R.  C.  Murphy,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  surrendered  nearly  2,000  men.  nearly  half  of  them  in 
hospital.  Grant  at  once  cashiered  Murphy  in  a  stinging 
order,  but  meantime  his  stores,  worth  .'f4.000.(100,  had  been 
destroyed  or  carried  off,  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back 
into  Tennessee. 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  with  30,000  men,  left  Jlemphis  on 
steamboats,  Dec.  21,  and  fell  down  the  Mississippi  to  co- 
operate in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg.  Ascending  the 
Yazoo,  he  made  (Dec.  22)  a  resolute  attack  on  the  Confeder- 
ate batteries  commanding  Chickasaw  Bayou,  but  the  ground 
was  difficult,  the  banks  strong  and  well  manned,  and  he  was 
repulseil  with  a  loss  of  2.000,  while  Gen.  Pemberton  reported 
the  Confederate  loss  at  267. 

Gen.  John  A.  McClernand  now  superseded  Gen.  Sherman, 
and  at  once  resolved  on  the  reduction  of  Port  Ilindman 
(known  as  Arkansas  Post),  50  miles  up  the  Arkansas  river. 
His  force  was  so  large,  and  his  dispositions  so  well  made, 
that  his  first  assault  compelled  its  surrendei',  with  5,000 
prisoners  and  seventeen  guns.  The  Union  loss  in  the  assault 
was  977.  Gen.  Grant  arrived  from  ilemphis  and  assumed 
chief  comnuind  Feb.  2,  1863. 

Attempts  to  cut  a  channel  across  the  narrow  isthmus  op- 
posite \'icksl)urg  on  which  the  L^nion  army  was  encamped 
proved  failures,  and  a  lioat  expedition  under  Gen.  L.  F. 
l{oss  from  the  Jlississippi,  through  Yazoo  Pass,  into  the 
Coldwater  and  Tallahatiliie  rivers^  was  stopjied  and  turned 
back  by  Confederate  win'ks  at  the  head  of  the  Yazoo,  re- 
turning to  the  JIississi|>pi  unmolested:  and  one  (U-  more 
kindred  attempts  to  circumvent  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg 
were  likewise  baffled.  At  length  Gen.  Grant  decided  to 
gain  their  rear  by  the  south  rather  than  the  north,  and, 
di'fving  high  water  and  other  impedinuuits.  niarclu'd  his 
ai-my  70  miles  to  Hani  Times,  lu'arly  opiiosite  Grand  (lulf. 
Conimodore  Porter,  connnanding  the  Union  fleet  above 
Vieksli\irg,  ran  the  liatteries  of  that  city  willi  eight  gunlioats 
and  eight  barges,  whereof  but  two  were  destroyeil  liy  their 
fire,  the  rest  appearing  before  Grand  Gulf  in  season  to  bom- 
bard its  defenses,  but  to  no  purpose.  Grant  thereupon 
crossed  (.\pr.  30)  at  Brninslnirg,  some  miles  below,  and, 
taking  them  in  reverse,  easily  took  possession  of  Port  Gib- 
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son  ami  (iraiwl  Gulf,  defeating  Gen.  Bowcn,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Vifksliui-f;  to  resist  liiin.  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
1,(H)()  on  each  side.  Movinfr  up  the  I5ii;  IMaek,  Gen.  Grant's 
advance  easily  crushiMl  at  Kaynioud  two  brigades  under 
(treffi;;  L'ni<in  loss.  44:i ;  Confederate,  723.  Advancing  to 
.Jackson,  the  ca|)ital  of  the  State,  McPherson  was  there  re- 
siste<l  liy  (ien.  \V.  II.  T.  Walker,  wlio  was  [iromptly  defeated, 
with  a  Confederate  h)S.s  of  845  to  '.JH5  Union.  Here  seventeen 
guns  wi're  taken  and  much  material  destroyed. 

By  this  time  (ien.  Jo.sepli  Johnston  had  arrived  with  re- 
cnfcJrccmenls.  and  assunu^d  chief  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, direct  in;;  I'eniberton  to  join  him  with  tile  defenders  of 
Vicksbur;;.  (irant  of  course  moved  rapidly  westward  to 
bar  such  junction,  and  at  Champion  Hills  encountered  (May 
Ui)  Pendierton,  who  attempted  too  late  to  move  northwanl 
and  join  Johnston,  but  was  compelled  to  fight  thrice  his 
force,  and  was  l)eaten  with  a  loss  of  Gen.  Tilglunan  among 
the  kiUed,  2.000  prisoners,  and  ir>  guns.  Gen.  I.oring's 
division  was  cut  otT  from  Pemberton's.  and  escaped  south- 
ward to  Jackson.  .\t  tlie  crossing  of  the  Big  Black.  Peni- 
bcrton  fought  again.  l)ut  was  soon  put  to  lliglit.  with  a 
loss  of  18  guns  and  1.500  prisoners.  Pemberton,  with 
whatever  he  still  had  left,  fled  into  Vicksburg,  neoes.SiU'ily 
abandoning  his  strfing  defenses  on  the  Yazoo,  with  a  num- 
ber of  heavy  guns.  Tlu'  Confederate  navy-yard  and  hos- 
pital at  Yazoo  City,  witli  1,500  sick  and  wounded,  were 
among  the  fruits  of  these  successes.  Grant  followed  Pem- 
berton closely,  and  tried  to  carry  his  stronghold  l)y  assault, 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  lie  then  sat  down  to 
patient  sapping  and  mining,  fortifying  his  I'oar  against 
Johnston,  who  was  threatening  him  from  Clinton  and  Jack- 
son, and  worked  away  until  Pemlierton  was  starved  into  a 
Surrender  (July  3),  having  still  15.000  men  fit  for  duty,  be- 
sides 10.0011  in  liospitals.  (irant  reports  his  total  loss  from 
his  lauding  at  Bruinsliurg  to  his  triumphant  entry  (July  4) 
into  Vicksburg  at  !t43  killed.  7.005  wounded,  and  537  miss- 
ing; total,  8,515,  of  whom  4,23G  fell  before  Vicksburg;  and 
claims  37,000  prisoners,  of  whom  a  large  part  were  sick  or 
wounded,  with  arms  and  munltlims  for  60,000  men.  Among 
the  Confederates  killed  were  Gens.  Tracy,  Tilghman.  and 
Green.  Grant  now  turned,  with  a  force  raised  to  50,000. 
upon  Johnston,  who  had  but  24.000.  pushed  him  back  to 
Jackson,  and  there  Iwsieged  him,  with  a  loss  of  600  on  either 
side,  until  he  decided  to  decamp,  retreating  by  Brandon  to 
Morton. 

During  these  niomentous  operations  Col.  B.  IT.  Grierson, 
with  1,700  cavalry,  raided  southward  from  Lagrange,  Tenn., 
tlii-ougli  Pontotoc,  by  Jackson  anil  Xatchez,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Baton  Rouge,  taking  .500  prisoners  and  3.000  small- 
arms,  having  travei'sed  ()00  miles  of  mainly  horrilile  roads 
In  sixteen  days,  losing  but  twenty-seven  men.  MiUlkcn's 
Bend,  on  the  .Mississippi,  held  by  Gen.  E.  A.  Dennis  with 
1.400  nu'U,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederate  general  Henry 
.McCullocli  with  a  su]ierlor  force,  which  was  repelleil  with  a 
loss  of  some  500  to  either  side.  Helena,  Ark.,  held  by  Gen. 
B.  M.  Prentiss  with  4.0()0  men,  was  likewise  attacked  (June 
30)  by  the  Confederate  general  Holmes  with  7,046,  hislng 
l,03(i.  whereof  1,000  were  captured.  Helena  was  thereafter  let 
aloiu'. 

Gen.  Banks,  coinnumding  at  Xew  Orleans,  found  Galves- 
ton already  surrendered  (Oct.  8.  1862).  without  resistance,  to 
a  Union  fU'et  of  four  gunboats,  and  thence  quietly  held  till 
he  sent  down  a  n'giment,  of  which  \>nr[  was  debarked  (Dec. 
28),  when  Gi'n.  Nlagruder,  just  appointed  to  command  In 
Texas,  organlze<l  a  fleet  of  mercantile  steamers,  shielded  l>y 
cotton-bides  and  inarmed  In  good  part  by  volunteers,  wit l> 
which  he  proceeded  down  the  bayou  in  the  night  (Dee.  31)  and 
boldly  attacked  the  Union  fleet  In  the  harbor,  captured  the 
Harriet  Lane,  siiid<  the  Westtield,  and  compelled  the  troops 
ashore  to  surrender.  And  the  CoiU'ederate  privateer  Ala- 
bama, arriving  olT  the  bar  soon  after,  silenced  and  look  the 
I'nion  gunlioat  Hatteras.  Capt.  Blake,  which  sunk  six  min- 
utes afterward.  .Maj.  O.  M.  Watklns.  blockading  t  he  mouth 
of  the  Sal)lne  with  two  gunboats,  was  attackeil  l)y  two  Con- 
federate gunlxiats  from  up-river,  and  ea.slly  captured. 

Gen.  Banks  hail  30.000  men.  which  sickness,  desertion,  and 
detachments  soon  reduced  to  14.000.  Having  pushed  these 
west  ward,  so  iis  to  clear  the  country  of  all  enemies  to  the 
Atchafalaya  by  an  easy  fight  at  Carney's  Bridge,  he  at  once 
returned  and  laid  siege  to  Port  Hudson  on  the  Mlssissi]ipi, 
where  the  Confederates  had  estalilished  batteries  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Commodore  Farragut.  with  four 
frigates  ami  five  gunlioats.  )iasseil  the  batteries,  losing  one 
of  ills  best  vessels  in  so  doing.     Banks,  deeming  the  gar- 


rison too  strong  to  be  successfully  assaulted  by  his  force, 
again  moved  westward  to  .Mexandria,  driving  Gen.  K.  Tay- 
lor and  taking  2.000  prisoners,  several  steamboats,  and 
22  guns.  .Vgain  Banks  returned  to  the  Mississippi  at 
Port  Hudson,  which  he  invested,  and  soon  tried  to  carry 
bv  a-ssaidt,  but  was  beaten  off  with  a  loss  of  2,000  against 
300.  He  now  besieged  in  due  form,  and  at  length  made 
(June  14)  a  second  assault,  which  likewise  failed.  But  no 
relieving  army  ap|ieareil,  supplies  were  very  short,  and  the 
garrison  were  on  short  allowance,  with  little  to  eat  left, 
wiien  a  tremendiuis  salute  from  the  investing  Union  bat- 
teries and  gunboats  gave  notice  (.luly  6)  that  Vick.stairg  had 
fallen.  Upon  being  convinced  of  this  fact.  Gen.  Gardener 
surrendered  the  fort  with  its  garrison  of  6.408  men,  of  whom 
raanv  were  sick  or  wounded.  Banks's  effective  force  was 
that  "day  about  10,000;  his  total  ciptures  during  the  cam- 
paign, iO.584  men,  73  guns,  and  6.000  small-arms. 

lirashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya.  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Cimfederate  gem-ral'  H.  Taylor  (June  22).  with 
a  Unioii  loss  of  1.000  men  and  10  giius.  The  Union  camp 
of  Gen.  Dudley  near  Donaldsonville  was  In  like  manner  sur- 
prised (July  12)  by  1.200  Texans,  and  300  prisoners  taken. 
Banks  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  sent  Gen.  Franklin 
with  a  fleet  and  4.000  men  to  take  the  fort  at  Sabine  l^ass ; 
but  the  naval  attack  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2  gun- 
boats, 15  guns,  and  250  men,  which  exceeded  the  whole  num- 
ber opposed  to  them. 

(ien.  Banks  ])ushed  out  a  imrt  of  his  command,  under 
Gen.  C.  C.  Washburne,  to  Opelousas,  to  make  his  own  move- 
ment on  Texas.  On  his  retreat  to  the  Teche.  Gen.  Wash- 
burne's  right  wjis  attacked  (Nov.  1)  by  Gen.  K.  Taylor,  and 
roughly  handled,  the  Sixty-seventh  Inlliana  being  captured 
entire.  Ke-enforcements  being  brought  uji.  Taylor  drew  off. 
having  Inflicted  a  loss  of  716.  and  suffered  but  425. 

Gen.  Banks,  with  6.000  men.  steamed  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  Hlo  Grande,  thence  capturing  Brazos  Santiago, 
Brownsville.  Aransas  Pass,  Fort  Ksperanza  (commanding 
JIatagorda  Bay)  with  little  opposition  and  hardly  any  loss, 
there  iieing  no  considerable  force  to  oppose  him.  He  then 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  leaving  Gen.  N.  J.  T.  Dana  in 
command,  but  the  latter  found  no  hostile  force  in  that  part 
of  Texas,  and  accom]ilislieil  very  little. 

When  the  spring  of  1864  had  fairly  opened.  Gen.  A.  J. 
Smith's  corps  from  Sherman's  army,  supported  by  Commo- 
dore Porter  with  a  powerful  steam-fioet,  advanced  up  Bed 
river,  nu'nacing  Shreve]iort,  while  Gen.  Steele  was  to  co-oper- 
ate by  a  movement  from  Little  Kock.  which  had  been  taken 
by  an  advance  with  12.000  men  from  Helena  six  months  be- 
fore. Gen.  Price,  who  was  in  command  tliere,  was  far  out- 
numbered and  easily  routed.  He  burned  six  steamboats  and 
some  stores,  falling  liack  to  the  vicinity  of  Red  river.  .Steele 
lost  liiit  100  killed  and  wounded  in  this  advance,  and  took 
1,000  prisoners. 

Banks's  advance,  which  should  have  passed  Alexandria  be- 
fore Mar.  1,  oidy  reached  that  point  on  the  16tli,  and  he 
was  not  ready  "to  advance  farther  till  about  Apr.  1.  at 
which  time  the  river  was  rapidly  falling,  and  barely  navi- 
gable for  gunboats.  By  this  time  his  40.01)0  men  had  been 
reduced  liy  details  and  sickness  to  20.000.  whereof  the  van 
had  reached  Sabine  Cross-roads,  near  Mansfield,  when,  as  it 
moved  carelessly  tlirough  a  pine-woods  region,  it  was  at- 
tacked in  great  force,  out  Hanked  and  routed,  and  an  attempt 
to  re-form  was  baffled  by  the  presence  of  a  supply-tram 
wliicli  should  have  lieeii  elsewhere.  Retreating,  or  rather 
fleeing,  3  miles  to  Pleasant  Grove,  the  routed  van  re-formed 
upon  Gen.  Emory's  division,  .'ind  was  again  charged  head- 
long bv  the  flushed  Confederates,  and  brisk  fighting  ensued, 
in  which  the  Confederate  general  ;\biuton  wjis  killed.  Every 
attack  was  repulsed,  and  darkness  closed  the  combat,  (ien. 
Banks  retreated  during  the  niglit  15  miles  to  Pleasant  Hill, 
where  Gen.  Smith's  corps  was  awaiting  lilin,  raising  his  en- 
tire force  to  15,000.  At  11  A.  M.  the  Confederates  appeared, 
and  skirmished  continuously  till  4  i'.  M..  when  they  made  a 
grand  attack,  and  were  again  beaten  oti.  losing  400  prison- 
ers, (ien.  M.  Parsons  (Confederate)  and  Col.  Lewis  Bene- 
dict (Union)  were  among  the  killed.  Banks's  loss  in  these 
fights  was  3.!l()!l.  mainly  taken  prisoners  at  the  first  collision. 
Though  successful  In  t"lie  last  struggle,  he  did  not  again  ad- 
vance, but  marched  to  the  Red  river  at  (irand  Grove,  thence 
convoving  the  fleet,  which  was  often  hard  aground,  back  to 
Alexandria.  His  rear  and  his  vessels  were  repeatedly  and 
sharply  assailed;  in  one  attack.  Gen.  Thomas  (ireen.  of 
Texas.'  was  killed.  The  Eastport.  one  of  the  gunboats,  being 
hard  aground,  was   blown  up.     The   rest   of  the  fleet  was 
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saved,  and  taken  down  to  the  Mississippi,  passing  Alexan- 
dria with  great  difficulty  by  the  help  of  dams.  Having  now 
A.  J.  Sraitli's  corps  to  spare.  Banks  continued  liis  retreat, 
forced  to  fight  and  push  aside  Gen.  Bee  with  8.000  men, 
with  a  loss  of  2.50  on  either  side.  One  steamboat  was 
burned  and  three  captured  by  Confederates  near  Dean's 
Bayou.  30  miles  below  Alexandria,  some  .500  Unionists  be- 
ing made  prisoners.  Part  of  tliem  were  retaken  in  repuls- 
ing (Mjiy  6)  a  Confederate  attack  on  Banks's  advance  near 
JIans\ira,  antl  an  attack  on  his  rear  (May  19)  at  Yellow 
Bayou  on  the  Atehafalaya. 

Gen.  Steele's  advance  "from  Little  Rock  to  co-operate  with 
Banks  was,  by  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  exposed  to  great 
peril.  The  Confederates  under  Gen.  Fagan  turned  u]xin 
him  in  great  force,  drove  in  or  captured  his  foraging  parties. 
and  at  length  struck  his  advance  a  heavy  blow  (Apr.  2.5)  at 
Marks's  Mill,  taking  some  1.500  prisoners.  Steele  thereupon 
retreated,  and  was"  attacked  (Apr.  30)  by  Kirliy  Smith  at 
Jenkins's  Perry  on  the  Sabine;  but  tlie  Unionists,  though 
inferior  in  numbers,  had  the  advantage  in  position,  and  i-e- 
pulsed  their  assailants  after  a  sharp  contest,  in  which  the 
Union  loss  was  700;  the  Confederate  2.300,  including  three 
generals.  Steele's  retreat  to  Little  Rock  was  tlienceforth 
unmolested.  Several  spirited  contests  were  afterward  h-ad 
in  different  parts  of  Arkansas  with  varying  results,  but 
the  northeastern  half  of  its  area  was  generally  held  by  the 
Unionists,  the  other  half  bv  the  Confederates  nearly  to  the 
last. 

In  1864,  Gen.  Rosecrans  being  now  in  command  in  Mis- 
souri, Gen.  Price  entered  it  from  Batesville.  Ark.,  first  re- 
sisted at  Pilot  Knob  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Ewing.  wlio  held  his 
post  throughout  a  day's  fighting,  and  then  retreated.  Price 
advanced  ti>  .Jeffersun  City,  but,  finding  it  too  strong  to 
attack,  pushed  westward  to  Lexington,  and  tlience  to  the 
Little  Blue,  sharply  followed  by  Gen.  Pleasanton  with  a 
sujierior  force,  and  overtaken  at  the  Big  Blue,  where  he 
made  a  stand,  but  was  soon  driven  westward.  .Sharply  pur- 
sued, Price  was  again  overtaken  at  the  Little  Osage,  where 
he  was  again  routed  with  the  loss  of  8  guns  and  1.000  pris- 
oners, including  Maj.-Gen.  Marmaduke.  a  brigadier,  and 
five  colonels.  The  residue  were  chased  to  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
but  without  much  figliting. 

Gen.  Hooker,  on  succeeding,  Jan.,  1863,  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  found  it  exceedingly  demoralized 
by  its  disaster  at  Fredericksburg,  the  desertions  averaging 
200  per  day.  After  devoting  two  months  to  reorganizing 
and  reinspiring  it.  during  which  its  force  had  been  gradually 
raised  to  100.000  infantry.  13.000  cavalry,  and  10.000  artil- 
lery, he  judged  himself  reaily  to  assume  the  offensive.  Dis- 
patcliing  most  of  Ins  cavalry  under  Stoneman  to  destroy 
railroads,  depots,  etc..  in  Lee's  rear,  his  van  forded  the  Rap- 
pahannock at  Kelly's  Ford,  above  Fredericksburg,  advanc- 
ing rapi<ily  to  Chancellorsville,  wliere  he  established  his 
headcpiarters  and  paused.  Gen.  Anderson,  who  liail  been 
watching  tlic  fords,  being  too  weak  to  resist,  fell  back 
([uietly  before  him  to  witliin  .5  miles  of  Frederickslmrg, 
where  Lee  met  him  with  two  divisions.  Meanwhile  Stone- 
wall Jackson  witli  two  more  moved  rapidly  from  Lee's  right 
below  Freih'rickslnirg,  and  ]>assed  silently  around  Hooker's 
right,  several  miles  \V.  of  Chancellorsvilie.  Suildenly,  just 
before  sunset  (May  2l,  Howards  corps,  holding  the  Cnion 
right,  was  struck  in  flank  ami  rear  wliile  ignorant  of  dan- 
ger, anil  in  part  at  supper  with  arms  stacked,  by  Stonewall 
Jackson's  corps.  2.5.000  strong,  which  burst  from  the  thick 
woods  <t(  that  region  and  literally  di-molislied  it.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  first  shot  its  men  were  rushing  in  wihl 
consternation  toward  Chancellorsville  and  the  river  beyond; 
thousands  of  them  were  umvrmed,  while  very  many  of  them 
were  made  prisoners.  Two  or  three  regiments  were  sacri- 
ficed in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  stay  Jackson's  impetuous 
rush.  Finally.  Gen.  Pleasonton  got  his  battery  of  hor.se 
artillery  into  position,  and  .'irrested  the  advance  l)y  nuir- 
derous  discharges  of  gra])e  at  short  range.  Here  fell  Stone- 
wall Jtwkson.  mortally  wounded:  it  was  said  by  a  volley 
from  some  of  liis  own  men.  It  was  dark,  and  they  were  in 
the  woods;  all  that  is  certain  is  that  he  died  of  his  wounds 
eight  days  afterwanl.  The  flight  was  here  stopped,  and 
some  of  the  lost  ground  regained,  but  the  Eleventh  Corps 
was  temporarily  extinct;  so  Hooker  drew  back  his  riglit 
toward  ClianceHorsville. 

The  Confederates  next  morning  followed  up  their  decided 
success  by  charge  afti'r  charge  in  great  force  on  Gen. 
Sickles's  corps,  now  holding  the  Union  riglit.  and  caused  it 
to  give  some  ground  during  the  day.     The  carnage  of  that 


day  was  frightful,  Sickles  having  4.000  out  of  18,000  killed 
or  wounded.  Hooker  had  been  stunned  by  a  cannon-ball 
striking  a  pillar  of  the  Chancellorsville  house  against  wliich 
he  leaned,  and  hence  failed  to  support  Sickles  when  support 
was  needed. 

Sedgwick,  with  22,000  men,  had  been  left  in  front  of 
Fredericksburg.  He  crossed  the  river  early  that  morning 
just  below  that  city,  and  was  re-enforced  by  Gibbon,  who 
crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  raising  his  troops  to  30.000. 
By  noon  he  had  stormed  and  carried  Marye's  Heights,  tak- 
ing some  gims  and  prisonei-s,  thence  pushing  out  4  miles  to 
Salem  Church.  But  this  brought  him  full  upon  Lee's  army, 
which,  having  crossed  to  assail  Hooker,  now  turned  upon 
him,  fighting  him  till  darkness  interposed.  Next  morn- 
ing (May  4)  Hooker  remained  passive,  and  Sedgwick,  find- 
ing himself  over|)Owered,  retreated  across  Banks's  Ford, 
having  lost  nearly  5,000  men.  Lee  might  now  have  turned 
in  full  force  upon  Hooker,  but  his  men  had  been  overworked, 
and  he  hesitated.  Hooker  reerossed  the  Rappahannock  un- 
assailed  during  the  ensuing  night,  claiming  that  he  brought 
back  one  more  gim  than  he  took  over,  and  that  he  liad  in- 
flicted greater  loss  than  he  suffered,  though  his  own  (in- 
cluding Sedgwick's)  was  no  less  than  IT.IDT  men.  Lee's 
loss  must  have  been  heavy,  but  was  not  made  public.  Stone- 
man's  cavalry  returned  May  8,  having  inflicted  Little  loss 
and  sufl:ered  little. 

Lee  soon  after  recalled  Longstreet  from  a  fruitless  demon- 
stration against  .Suffolk,  Va..  and  while  Hooker  was  plan- 
ning to  flank  him  by  crossing  the  Rappahannock  below 
Fredericksburg,  was  himself  executing  a  more  extensive 
and  daring  flank  movement  by  Culpeper  Court-house  and 
Sperryville  into  tlie  Shenandoah  valley,  jiiid  down  that 
across  the  Potomac.  This  movement  was  first  fully  devel- 
oped to  Hooker  by  an  advance  in  great  force  under  Gen. 
Early  on  Winchester,  held  by  Gen.  Milroy,  of  Indiana, 
who  evacuated  it  when  too  late,  and  lost  2!)  guns  and 
4,000  men  in  his  hurried  flight  across  the  Potomac.  Ewell 
pursued  unresisted  to  Chainbcrsbiirg.  Pa.,  which  Jenkins, 
with  his  cavaliy,  had  reached  some  days  before  (June  17). 
Early's  division  of  Ewell's  corps  moved  forward  to  York, 
Pa.,  while  Johnson's  division  pressed  northward  to  Car- 
lisle, and  Imbodeii's  brigade  swept  the  valley  of  the  Poto- 
mac westward  to  CumberUind,  Md.  By  June  25  all  of 
Lee's  army  had  forded  the  Potomac,  and  was  advancing  into 
Pennsylvania.  Ewell's  van  reached  Kingston,  but  13  miles 
from  Harrisburg.  As  counted  by  two  Unionists  as  it  passed 
through  Hagerstown.  Lee  had  91.000  infantry,  280  guns, 
and  6.000  cavalry,  while  5.000  cavalry  under  .Stuart  entered 
Pennsylvania  without  traversing  Hagerstown. 

(Jen.  Hooker  had  waited  long  below  and  around  Wash- 
ington, incredulous  that  Lee  would  invaile  the  free  States. 
At  length  he  too  crossed  the  Potomac  with  100.000  men.  of 
whom  15,000  were  spared  him  from  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington. He  wished  to  draw  10.000  more  from  Maryland 
Heights,  oi>posite  llariier's  Ferry,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
so  by  Gen.  Ilalleck.  Hooker  thereupon  asked  (by  telegraph) 
to  be  relieved  from  the  command,  and  was  promptly  direet- 
e<l  by  Ilalleck  to  turn  it  over  to  Gen.  Meade,  which  he  did, 
and  was  no  more  seen  in  the  Army  of  the  Potoiuac. 

A  cavalry  fight  (June  28).  inaugurated  by  Stuart  and  re- 
pelled by  Kilpatrick.  was  the  first  notice  that  the  two  great 
armies  were  nearing  each  other.  They  casually  encoun- 
tered near  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  where  Gen.  Buford's  division  of 
Unionists  met  the  Confederate  van  under  Ileth.  and  drove 
it  liack  upon  its  corps  (IliU's).  by  which  they  were  driven  in 
turn.  The  sound  of  guns  brought  up  Gen.  Wadsworth's 
division  of  Reynolds's  (First)  corps.  Reynolds  himself  going 
forward  to  reconnoitcr,  and  being  shot  dead  as  he  did  so. 
Gen.  Doulileilay  assumed  comnumd.  but  his  force,  being  too 
weak,  was  driven  back,  cajitin-ing  800  prisoners  as  they 
relreateil.  Ooulileday  halted  on  Seminary  Ridge,  just  \\ . 
of  the  village,  where  the  residue  of  Reynolils's  jind  all  the 
Fleveuth  Corps  soon  came  up.  Howard  assuming  eoniinand. 
Kwell's  (Confederate)  corps  next  came  up  from  York,  and 
again  gave  the  ascendency  to  their  side,  driving  the  I'liion- 
ists  through  Gettysliurg.  with  the  loss  of  their  wounded  in 
hospital  anil  several  guns.  Howard  took  position  on  Ccme- 
lery  Hill,  just  S.  of  the  village,  ami  dispatched  couriers  to 
Mi-ade  anil  Sickles  for  aid.  Sickles  was  at  Einmittsburg,  10 
miles  away,  but  hastened  to  the  scene  of  conflict  :  !Meade, 
who  was  at  Taneytown.  expecting  and  preparing  to  fight  on 
Pike  Creek,  sent  Hancock  at  oiu'c  to  take  command  at 
Gettysburg,  directing  his  corps  under  Gibbon  to  follow. 
Slocum  arrived  at  7  P.  M.,  and  took  command.  Hancock  re- 
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turning  to  report  to  Meade.  Before  morning  (July  2)  each 
army  had  been  concent rute<l  around  Gettysburg,  save  that 
Sedgwick's  (Sixth)  corps,  wliich  was  30  miles  distant  at 
7  p.  M..  dill  not  arrive  until  2  p,  si,  of  that  eventful  day. 
One  hiiur  later  Sickles,  who  held  an  advanced  position  on 
the  Union  left,  was  attacked  in  overwhelming  force  by 
Longstreet  just  as  he  was  about  to  reci'de,  anil  was  crushed 
back  with  heavy  loss,  losing  a  leg  by  a  cannon-sliol.  Mean- 
time Sykes's  (Fifth)  corps  had  seized  Hound  Top,  the  high- 
est point  on  that  wing,  and  firndy  held  it.  Hancock  rushed 
to  Sickles's  relief  and  Limgsl reel's  advance  was  arrested,  but 
he  held  the  ground  from  which  Sickles  had  been  driven. 
Ewell  also  had  assaileil  and  driven  the  weakened  Union 
right,  and  the  second  day's  lighting  closed  with  the  advan- 
tage -still  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 

The  third  day  (.July  :i)  opened  with  an  advance  of  the 
I'nion  right  under  Slocuni.  who  had  now  been  rejoiiicil  by  a 
division  .sent  over  the  day  before  to  support  the  imperiled 
left.  Slocum  retook  the  ground  he  had  lo.st,  and  rested  upon 
it.     Then  there  was  a  lull  of  an  hour  or  more. 

At  1  p.  M.  the  roar  of  115  heavy  guns  from  Hill's  and  Long- 
street's  front,  crossing  their  fire  over  the  Union  center  at 
Cemetery  Hill,  annouruted  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  For 
two  hours  tliey  plowed  the  Union  lines,  being  less  effect- 
ively replied  to  by  the  less  numerous  Union  artillery.  At 
length  the  Union  guns  stopped  firiuir  in  order  to  cool  their 
pieces,  and  now  the  grand  Confederate  column  of  assault 
emerged  from  behind  their  suddenly  silent  batteries  an<l 
pressed  swiftly  towarel  the  Union  lines,  Pickett's  and  lleth's 
(now  Pettigrew's)  divisions  led,  charging  up  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Union  guns,  but  were  repulsed  with  terrible  carnage. 
Pettigrew's  brigade,  having  lost  2.00U  out  of  2.8U()  men,  re- 
treated under  liie  command  of  a  nuijor.  When  the  remnant 
regained  their  own  lines  the  battle  of  (iettysburg  had  Ijcen 
lost  and  Won,  though  a  charge  was  afterward  made  by  Craw- 
ford's division  of  Sykes's  corps  on  the  Union  left,  capturing 
n  l)attery  with  260  men,  and  retaking  7,000  small-anus,  with 
.Sickles's  wouiuled,  who  had  lain  for  twenty-four  sunnner 
hours  unguarded  within  the  Confederate  lines. 

(ien.  .Mea<ie  reports  his  total  loss  in  these  three  bloody 
days  at  2,834  killed,  l:i,T(Jf)  wounded,  aiul  6,6-l:i  missing 
(mainly  taken  prisoners  on  the  1st).  He  claims  as  tro])hies 
■i  guns,  34,9TS  small-arms,  and  bi,()21  prisoners,  including 
Wounded.  He  estimates  the  Confederate  loss  as  much 
gri'ater,  which  is  probable,  as  about  7,0IM)  of  them  were 
buried  at  Gettvsburg,  with  4,00()  Unionists,  Among  the 
Confederate  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  Gens.  Pender, 
Marksdale,  (iarnett,  .Vrmistead,  and  Semmes.  Had  Meade 
known  how  liaiUy  the  Confederates  were  beaten,  he  might 
prol)ably  have  crushed  them  ;  but  he  doubled  and  liesitati^l 
while  Lee  retreated  to  the  Potomac,  sorely  annoyed  Ijy  the 
way.  Lee  savs  his  rear  remained  near  (iettysburg  till  after 
<laylight  of  the  5lh.  He  might  have  been  assailed  at  the 
Potomac,  a-s  his  bridge  had  been  burned  by  Gen.  French  in 
his  absence,  and  the  river  was  swollen  by  heavy  rains:  yet 
he  rebuilt  his  bridge,  and  crossed  (July  12-18)  his  infantry 
and  guns  without  loss ;  but  a  cavalry  charge  by  Gen.  Kilpat- 
rick  on  his  rear-guard  drove  it  across  with  a  loss  of  125  killed 
(ineludingGen.  Pettigrew)  and  1,.500  prisoners.  Lee  retreated 
the  length  of  the  Shenan<loali,  and  resume<l  his  position  be- 
hind the  Rappahannoek,  Gen.  Meade  following  and  facing 
him  on  the  north  bank. 

(xen.  Keyes.  Willi  :i,0()()  men.  was  ordered  from  Portress 
Monroe  to  capture  Richmond  during  Lee's  absence  in  the 
North,  but  though  few  troops  had  been  left  to  defend  it,  he 
ilesisted  without  a  serious  elfort, 

A  series  of  partisan  affairs  ensued  on  either  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  the  most  important  of  whieh  was  the  cap- 
ture by  storm  of  Rappahannock  Station  with  1,000  men  by 
the  Union  brigades  under  (ien.  David  A.  Russell.  The  Con- 
fiilerate  rifle-pits  at  Kelly's  Ford  were  in  like  manner  taken, 
with  400  prisoners. 

Meade,  aware  that  Longstreet  had  been  detached  for  serv- 
ice in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  now  advanced  to  attack  Lee's 
depleted  army  at  Mine  Run,  l)ut,  fimdly  concluding  that  its 
position  was  too  strong,  (h'sisted  and  retreated  across  the 
Rapidan,  and  thus  closed  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  1N03. 

(ien.  Jlorg.in  made  a  fresh  raid  clear  through  Kentucky, 
striking  and  crossing  the  Ohio  (July  7^  at  Brandenburg,  40 
miles  below  Louisville,  with  a  movmled  force  said  to  numlier 
4,000,  He  then  made  his  way  through  Indiana  and  South- 
ern Ohio  to  Bulling  island,  not  far  below  Parkersburg,  but 
found  the   river   ])atrolled    by  armed  steamboats,   while  a 


considerable  land  force  was  pressing  in  his  rear.  Ultimately, 
less  than  400  of  his  men  escaped;  all  the. rest  were  made 
jjri.sonei-s  with  little  fighting.  Morgan  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  in  the  State  prison  at  Columbus,  ()., 
whence  he  escaped  and  regained  the  Confederate  lines,  but 
was  surprised  and  shot  in  East  'J'ennessee  not  long  after- 
ward. 

Gen.  Burnside  had  been  sent  from  the  East  to  the  Ohio, 
taking  his  (Ninth)  corps  with  him.  Having  dispatched  a 
cavalry  force  under  Col.  H.  S.  Saundei-s  across  the  Cuiuber- 
land  .Mountains  to  burn  railroad  bridges  and  destroy  stores, 
in  which  it  was  quite  suecessfid,  with  little  loss,  he  cro.ssed 
those  mountains  with  20,000  men,  and  suddenly  appeared 
(Sept.  :i)  at  Kno.wille.  where  he  was  hailed  by  the  long-suf- 
fering Unionists  as  a  deliverer.  He  next  moved  on  Cumber- 
land (iap,  where  he  captured  Gen.  Frazier  with  14  guns  and 
2,000  nu'ii.  But  his  activity  was  here  arrested  by  the  reverse 
encountered  by  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga. 

Rosecrans  had  stood  idle  at  Murfreesboro  since  Jan,  1, 
186:$,  awaiting  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  till  June  24, 
when  he  advaiK'cd,  taking  3  guns  and  500  prisoners  at 
Slielbyville,  and  soon  cleared  all  .Middle  Teimessee  of  armed 
Confederates;  Bragg  retreated  before  him  with  little  loss. 
Crossing  the  Tennessee  at  several  ]ioints,  Koseer.'ms  com- 
pelled liim  to  evacuate  Chattanooga  without  fighting,  re- 
treating down  the  railroad  that  led  into  Georgia.  Rose- 
crans, misled  by  his  easy  success,  was  pursuing  in  hot  haste, 
when  Bragg,  having  been  re-enforced  by  Longstreet 's  corps 
from  ^'irginia,  turned  suddetdy  on  his  widely  scattered 
divisions,  comjjelling  him  to  concentrate  hastily  behind  the 
Chickamauga  creek.  He  had  55,000  men ;  Bragg  had 
■scarcely  more,  aiul  the  first  day's  fighting  (Sept.  1!))  was  in- 
decisive. Next  morning  Rosecrans's  right,  while  allem]iting 
to  close  down  on  his  center,  was  struck  heavily  by  Long- 
street  and  torn  to  fragments,  the  (h'lirin  flying  in  impotent 
disnuiy  to  Chattanooga,  and  sweeping  Rosecrans  along  with 
it.  But  Gen,  Thomas,  farther  to  the  left,  stood  firm,  gain- 
ing ground  sonu'what,  but  maintaining  a  bold  front,  and, 
resting  on  a  wooded  ridge,  repulsed  all  attacks  until  night 
closed  the  bloody  encounter,  when  the  Confederates  drewolf, 
and  Thomas  stood  still  through  the  following  day  (Sept.  21). 
.\t  night,  still  una.ssailed,  he  retired  to  the  position  assigned 
him  by  Rosecrans  in  front  of  Chattanooga, 

The  Union  loss  in  this  bloodv,  protracted  struggle  was 
1,044  killed  (including  Gen,  W."  H.  Lytic,  of  Ohio),  9,262 
wounded,  4.945  missing;  total.  15..581.  Bragg's  admitted 
loss  was  18.000.  but  he  claims  to  have  taken  8.000  prisoners 
(inc-luiling  wounded)  and  51  guns.  Bui  he  failed  to  take 
Chaltanooga,  which  Rosecrans  firmly  held,  though  sulfi'riiig 
badly  for  forage,  owing  to  the  barring  in  of  the  Teimessee 
river  below  him  and  the  raids  of  Wheeler's  Confederate 
cavalry  on  the  trains  coming  to  supply  his  rear,  until  he  was 
directed  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Gen.  Thomas. 

Gen.  Longstreet,  with  his  corps,  was  now  detached  from 
Bragg's  army,  and  sent  to  drive  Burnside  out  of  East  Ten- 
iK'.ssee.  Longstreet  drove  the  Union  forces  W.  of  Knox- 
ville,  but  here  Burnside  was  found  too  strong,  and  an  as- 
sault made  (Nov.  28)  on  an  outpost  known  as  Fort  Saiulers 
was  rej)ul.sed  with  a  lo.ss  of  800  Confeilerates,  including  two 
colonels  killed.  The  Union  loss  was  but  100.  Longstreet 
thereupon  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  the  army  of 
Virginia. 

Gen.  Grant  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Rosecrans's 
army,  while  Sherman  was  ordered  from  Vieksburg  still  fur- 
tlu'r  to  re-enforce  it,  (ien.  Hooker  having  aln'.-uly  been  sent 
in  haste  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Meantime  Wheeler  had  burned  a  supply- 
train  of  1,000  wagons  in  the  Seqiuitchie  valley,  and  another 
at  McMinnville,  fighting  several  cavalry  coinnuinds  sent 
against  him,  burning  many  railroad  bridges,  and  escaping 
into  Alabama  with  but  little  loss, 

(irant  found  Hooker  at  Bridgeport,  below  Chattanooga, 
and  directed  him  to  clear  the  river,  so  that  snp])lies  conUl 
reach  the  hungry  arm v  around  Chattanooga.  Hooker  crossed 
the  Tennessee  nnmoleste<i,  and  advanced  to  Wauhatchie, 
overlooked  by  Law's  division  from  Lookout  .Mountain.  At 
1  A.  M.,  (let,  29,  Geary,  in  Hooker's  front,  was  attacked  with 
great  impetuosity,  but  easily  beat  off  his  assailants,  with  a 
loss  of  about  400  on  each  side, 

.Sherman  arrived  Nov,  15,  soon  followed  by  his  army, 
which  was  diverted  to  (irant 's  left,  up  the  Teimessee.  All 
being  at  length  ready.  Grant  advanced  against  Bragg,  who 
was  still  looking  down  into  Chattanooga  from  the  west  of 
Lookout  Mountain.     Gen.  Grant's  Fourth  Cori>s  first  moved 
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out  (Nov.  22),  directly  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  seizing  the 
Confederate  outposts  before  they  oould  he  su]iported.  and 
taking  200  prisunors:  then  llDnker's  oommainl.  ilui-ing  a 
heavy  mist,  mounted  (N'ov.  24)  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  climbing,  figliting.  and  at  length  in- 
trenching themselves  on  the  ground  tliey  had  won.  Jlean- 
tinie  Sherman  crossed  the  Tennessee  in  his  front,  and  hav- 
ing firmly  intrenched  himself  assaulted  the  north  end  of 
Mission  Ridge,  Thomas's  cavalry  raiding  and  burning  stores 
in  Bragg's  rear,  while  his  infantry  felt  their  way  n]>  the 
river  till  they  clasped  hands  willi  Sherman's  left ;  and  now 
Hooker  crossed  the  Chattanooga  valley  from  Lookout  Jloun- 
tain  to  Jlission  Ridge,  pushing  tlie  enemy  before  him  and 
taking  2.000  prisoners.  Jleanwhile  Sherman,  stubbornly 
opposed,  was  making  little  progress  on  the  left,  until  Grant 
at  2  P.  M.  gave  Hooker  orders  to  advance  in  the  center.  His 
men  obeyed  witli  alacrity,  charging  right  up  the  long,  steep 
ascent,  and  reacliing  the  crest  on  six  points  at  once,  when 
the  Confederates  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled,  abandon- 
ing forty  guns  and  losing  many  prisoners.  Darkness  alone 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  beaten  army,  which  re- 
treated rapidly  to  Dalton,  Ga.,  Cleburne  in  their  rear  repuls- 
ing with  ease  an  attempt  to  drive  his  men  through  a  narrow 
gap  in  White  Dak  Ridge,  inflicting  a  loss  of  439  to  130.  Pur- 
suit was  maintained  to  Ringgold,  (Ja. 

Gen.  Grant  states  his  losses  at  the  aliove  battles  at  757 
killed.  4..i29  wounded,  and  330  missing:  total.  5.616:  and 
claims  6.142  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  undoubtedly  the  si^ialler. 

Charleston.  S.  C,  and  the  railroad  connecting  it  with 
Savannah.  Ga.,  were  often  menaced,  and  sometimes  struck 
at,  by  the  Union  forces  at  Port  Royal  and  the  adjacent  Sea 
islands,  but  nothing  decisive  was  effected,  save  the  reduction 
(April  11.  1,S62),  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore.  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
commanding  the  main  entrance  to  Savannah,  until  Commti- 
dore  Dupont.  having  easily  taken  possession  of  the  islands 
and  most  of  the  coast-towns  of  Georgia,  steamed  down  to 
Jacksonville,  which,  with  Pensacola  and  other  Florida  ports, 
was  conceded  to  him  without  a  struggle.  Attem]3ting  upon 
his  return  to  Port  Royal  to  advance  upon  Charleston  off 
Stono  Inlet  and  river,  he  was  stopjied  bv  batteries,  and  an 
attack  (June  16)  by  Gen.  H.  (t.  Wright"  witli  6.000  Union- 
ists on  .Secessionville  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  574  men. 
Several  kindred  but  feebler  attempts  to  reach  Charleston 
were  baffled,  as  was  one  by  Commodore  Dupont  to  reduce 
Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee.  The  Confederates  made 
in  the  dark  a  sally  of  rams  and  gunboats  (Jan.  31.  1863) 
out  of  Charleston,  disaljling  two  of  the  blockading  gunboats 
and  alarming  the  residue,  but  taking  refuge  behind  Fort 
Sumter  when  daylight  appeared.  The  blockade  was  not  in- 
terrupted. 

Dupont,  with  nine  ironclads,  next  (April  6)  bombarded 
that  port  at  close  quarters,  but  found  his  way  to  Charleston 
impeded  by  all  manner  of  piles,  chains,  etc.,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  little  loss  on  either  side.  The  Atlanta, 
a  Confederate  gunboat,  steaming  ilown  from  Savannah,  was 
met  by  the  Weehawken.  Capt.  Jolm  Rodgers.  asshe  emerged 
from  Wilmington  river,  and  torn  to  pieces  in  fifteen  min- 
utes.    She  surrenilered  four  large  guns  and  165  men. 

Gen.  (^uincy  A.  Gillmore  having  succeeded  (Ten.  Hunter  in 
command,  and  being  consideral)ly  re-enforeed.  commenced 
operations  by  seizing  the  north  end  of  Morris  island,  S. 
ot  Charleston,  and  thence  besieging  Fort  Wagner,  near  its 
north  end.  which  wa-s  regularly  assaulted  after  bombard- 
ment July  18.  but  the  storming-party  was  i|ui(kiv  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  1..5(H).  including  (ien.  Str<inij  and  CoLs.  Shaw 
and  Chatfield.  killed.     The  Confederate  lo.ss  was  but  UK). 

Gillmore.  undismayed,  nest  established  a  battery  of  great 
guns  on  a  platfcirm  in  a  marsh  W.  of  Morris  Island,  whence 
lie  co\dd  sliell  CInirleston.  5  miles  distant.  Eleven  batteries 
rained  shot  and  shell  on  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter,  and  the 
batteries  «i\  Cummings  Point.  Pushing  steadily  his  ap- 
proaches to  Wagner,  he  had  ordered  Gen.  Terrv  to  as- 
sault (Sept.  7).  when  he  found  that  the  Confederates  had 
evacuateil  both  fort  and  island,  leaving  eighteen  guns  in 
Wagner  and  seven  in  Battery  Gregg.  Xext  night  Rear- 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  now  commanding  the  besieging  fleet, 
sent  a  large  force  in  row-boats  to  .scale  the  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  it  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  three  boats  and 
200  men. 

(len.  (rillmore  early  in  1S64  dispatched  (Jen.  Truman 
Seymour  with  a  fleet  and  6.000  troops  to  Floriila.  where  he 
easily  took  possession  of  Jacksonville  ami  Baldwin,  captur- 
ing valuable  stores,  but  advancing  rashly  westward  to  Olu.s- 


tee,  he  was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  Gen.  Finnegan,  and 
beaten  with  a  loss  of  2.000  to  730  Confederates.  Seymour 
retreated  to  Jacksonville,  burning  §1.000,000  worth  of  stores. 

In  Xorth  Carolina  the  Confederate  general  M.  Hoke  be- 
sieged and  captureil  (Apr.  20.  1863)  Plymouth,  held  by  Gen. 
Wessels  with  2.000  men.  Among  the  spoils  were  25  guns, 
7.000  small-arms,  and  1.600  men.      Hoke's  loss  was  but  300. 

Gen.  (irant.  having  been  made  (Mar.  1.  1864)  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Union  armies,  repaired  to  Washington  and 
assumed  the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  which  had  been  largely  re-enforced.  Gen.  Kilpat- 
rick  had  just  led  his  cavalry  on  a  raid  to  within  6  miles  of 
Richmond,  whence,  after  some  indecisive  fighting,  he  made 
his  way  unharmed  to  Fortress  Monroe.  But  Col.  L  Iric  Dahl- 
gren. with  400  of  his  men.  having  advanced  by  a  separate 
route  on  Kilpatrick's  right,  reached  Richmond  a  day  later, 
and  striking  thence  by  a  more  northerly  route  was  stopped 
and  killed  by  a  regiment  of  militia  at  Dabney's  Ferry  on 
the  JIattapony,  his  men  dispersed,  and  most  of  them  cap- 
tured. 

Gen.  (irant.  with  Meade's  army,  crossed  the  Rapidan  un- 
resisted (May  4-5)  at  (iermania  and  Ely's  Fords,  striking 
due  S.  into  the  Wilderness.  Lee,  though  looking  for  him  at 
a  higher  crossing,  at  once  turned  to  the  right,  and  attacked 
in  full  force.  The  ground,  thickly  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  small  trees,  and  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  Confed- 
erates, while  strange  to  the  Unionists,  was  especially  favor- 
able to  the  army  which  must  match  its  superior  knowledge 
and  determination  against  superior  numbers.  Two  days  of 
desperate  fighting,  with  great  slaughter  and  little  advantage 
to  either  side,  were  closed  at  dark  on  the  6th  with  a  dashing 
attack  on  the  Union  right  by  Gen.  Gordon,  who  took  4.000 
prisoners,  including  Gen.  Truman  Seymour. 

Xext  morning.  Gen.  Lee  awaiting  an  attack  behind  his 
intrenchments.  Gen.  Grant  put  his  army  in  motion  south- 
ward, and  was  unmolested  save  by  Stiutrt's  cavalrj-  during 
his  march  to  Spottsylvania  Co\irt-house.  He  had  lost  in  the 
Wilderness  no  less  than  20,000  men.  including  Gen.  James  S. 
Wadsworth.  of  Xew  York,  killed,  and  seven  generals  wound- 
ed. Gen.  Sedgwick,  of  Connecticut,  was  killed  two  days 
afterward.  The  Confederate  loss  was  8.000.  including  Gens. 
Samuel  Jones,  wounded.  .Stafford, killed,  and  A.  G.  Jenkins, 
wounded,  and  Longstreet  was  disabled  for  months. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  around  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  11th,  at  daybreak, 
Hancock's  corps  carried  by  assault  a  part  of  the  Confederate 
works,  capturitig  Gens.  Edward  Johnson  and  George  H. 
Stewart,  with  3.()00  men.  Gen.  Lee  narrowly  escaped.  Han- 
cock ca|itured  thirty  guns.  Iiut  after  holding  them  for  hours 
only  brought  off  twenty  of  them.  But  he  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance, and  days  of  desperate  fighting,  which  cost  the  Union- 
ists at  least  20,000  men  at  this  point,  proved  Lee's  position 
impregnable.  Acting  on  the  defensive  and  behind  strong 
works,  his  loss  was  much  less  than  Grant's,  but  it  included 
Gen.s.  Daniels.  Perrin.  and  J.  M.  Jones,  killed. 

Grant  again  moved  southward,  transferring  his  right  to 
his  left,  while  his  cavalry  under  .Sheridan  made  a  fresh  raid 
toward  Richmond,  fighting  (May  11)  and  killing  Gen.  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  a  few  miles  N.  ot  that  city.  Crossing  the  Chicka- 
hominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  Sheridan  returned  with  little 
loss  to  Grant's  army. 

Gen.  Butler,  with  iiO.OOO  men,  embarking  all  but  his  cav- 
alry, moved  up  the  .lames  and  occupied  City  Point,  below 
Richmond.  He  was  to  have  seized  Petersburg,  but  missed 
it.  Gen.  Beaureg;ird  being  hastily  summoned  from  Charles- 
ton to  aid  D.  H.  Hill  in  defending  it.  Butler  even  failed  to 
cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Richmond,  and  was 
rather  worsted  by  Beanregai'd  in  a  fight  near  Proctor's 
creek,  which  cost  the  Unionists  4,0(K)  and  the  (.'onfederates 
3.000  men.  Butler  was  further  assailed  on  several  suc- 
ceeding ilays.  but  held  his  ground  with  little  loss. 

(ien.  (irant.  moving  liy  ponrer  and  more  circuitous  roads 
than  the  direct  one  held  by  Lee.  on  approaching  the  Xorth 
Anna  (.May  17)  found  his  enemy  strongly  posted,  well  in- 
trenched, and  ready  to  receive  him.  There  was  more  fight- 
ing here,  generally  with  results  favoring  the  Unionists,  but 
Lee's  (Hisition  could  only  be  stormed  at  an  immense  cost  of 
life,  and  Grant,  again  lUdving  by  his  flank,  ]iressed  on  to 
Cold  Harbor,  wlicre  he  i>rdereil  a  general  assault  on  the 
Confederate  lines  here,  as  bi^fiire.  confronting  him.  Those 
lines  were  defended  by  deep  and  strong  abatis  of  slashed 
timber,  the  lindis  so  intertwisted  with  each  other  as  to  defy 
speedy  untying.  The  assault  was  deployed  at  sunrise  (June 
3),  (mil  in  a  few  minutes  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
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The  Union  loss  was  1.705  killed,  !),0;2  wounded  and  2.406 
missing.  Gens.  P.  A.  Porter.  L.  ().  Mollis,  and  F.  F.  Wood 
(allof  Xew  York)  were  anionf;  the  killed,  with  six  colonels. 

Gen.  Grant,  unable  to  interpose  l)etween  Lee's  army  and 
Rielimond.  now  decided  to  pass  the  .lames  below  that  city, 
while  Slieridan  was  sent  on  a  fresh  raid  around  Ijee's  left, 
to  tear  up  railroads  and  burn  stori's  in  his  rear.  Disap- 
pointed in  hisexpectatiiin  of  findiiif;  lliniterin  ]iossession  of 
Gordonsville.  he  was  scum  surroundi-d  liy  enemies,  wit  h  whom 
he  fciuirlit  an  indecisive  battle  at  Trevilian's,  leturniiif;  to 
Grant  witli  HTO  prisoners,  havinj,'  lost  in  all  7;!"i  men. 

Grant  appeared  S.  of  Kiclnnoiid  in  time  to  liave  seized 
Petersburtc.  but  the  precious  moment  was  scpiandered  by 
uidnfcirnu'd  or  tiuud  suliordinates  until  Lee's  arnty  was  in 
gocul  part  lieliind  its  iletenses.  Assault  after  assault  was 
now  made  (.lime  Ki-lS)  on  those  defenses  with  lieavy  loss, 
and  nil  result  but  tlie  knowledixe  tluit  tliey  could  not  be 
thus  carried.  Then  aliortive  attempts  were  made  (.lune  21- 
24)  to  turn  them  by  t lie  S.,  which  A.  P.  Hill  resisted  and 
baflled.  takinjr  in  all  at  least  .5.000  prisoners.  Tlieii  Wilson, 
with  8.000  cavalry,  raided  down  the  Weldon  and  Danville 
K.  R..  but  was  foui;ht  and  beaten  at  .Stony  creek  and  Reams's 
Station,  liisiuj;  l:i  ,i,'Uiis  and  1.000  prisoners. 

(irant  now  movi'd  tlie  Secoml  Corps  from  his  extreme  left 
to  his  extreme  rii;lit,  anil  threw  it  across  tlie  .lames,  as  if 
about  to  attack  Kichmoiid  from  the  E.  And  now  (.July  30) 
a  mine  which  had  Ijeeii  skillfully  run  from  the  center  of  the 
Union  lines  under  one  of  the  forts  or  bastions  of  Peters- 
burg, was  exploded,  blowing  300  Confederates  into  the  air 
ami  openiri),'  a  gap  in  tlieir  lines.  Hereupon  the  cannon 
thundered  all  along  tlie  Union  front ;  but  the  column  of  as- 
sault, wliicli  should  liave  rushed  forward  on  the  instant,  did 
not  move  for  several  minutes,  and  tlieu  advanced  liravely 
into  the  chasm  made  by  the  explusiou,  and  there  lialted. 
The  t'onfederates  of  course  rallied  from  every  side,  and 
poured  volley  after  volley  uiion  the  lieliiless  crowd  huddled 
together  in  the  "crater,''  inflicting  on  the  Unionists  a  loss  of 
4,400  men.  mostly  prisoners,  while  the  entire  Confederate 
loss  was  but  1,000", 

Again  (.\ug.  12)  Hancock  assailed  Lee's  extreme  left  be- 
low Richinoiid,  but  with  little  advantage,  the  Union  loss  in 
operating  on  this  flank  aggregating  ."lOOO,  while  the  Confed- 
erate was  much  less,  but  included  Gens.  Chambliss  and 
Gherardie,  killed, 

Lee  having  necessarily  sent  several  divisions  from  his 
right  to  his  left,  (irant  ordereil  Gen.  Warren  southward  to 
seize  and  hold  the  Weldnn  R.  R. ;  liut  W.-irren's  divisions 
were  struck  in  flank  by  A.  I'.  Hill  at  the  criticid  moment, 
and  twice  rolled  up  uu  tliemselves.  with  an  aggregate  loss  of 
4.4.").')  men.  mainly  prisoners.  Tlie  Confederates  had  lost  but 
1,200,  but  Warren  had  seized  tlie  Weldon  R,  R.,  and  he 
thenceforth  held  it. 

Ilaucock  was  sent  to  seize  this  road  also  at  Reams's  Sta- 
tion, farther  down,  which  he  did.  but  was  in  turn  attacked 
and  driven  off  by  Hill,  with  a  loss  of  .5  guns  and  2,400  men. 
Hill  lust  only  li.-df  that  numlier. 

Again,  after  a  jiause.  Warren  advanced  (Oct.  1)  by  order, 
with  four  divisions,  to  the  Squirrel  Level  road  in  his  front, 
fighting  tor  two  days  and  losing  i/M)  men,  but  holding  his 
ground,  and  intreiicliing  it  so  firmly  that  it  I'ould  not  be 
taken  from  him.  To  cover  this  advance,  (jen.  Butler  on  the 
Union  side  had  assaulted  Fort  Harrison  with  the  Tenth  and 
Eighteenth  Corjis.  taking  the  fort,  with  fifteen  guns.  He 
next  attempted  Fort  Gilmer,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss 
of  300.  iucluding  Gen.  Dunuovaii.  killed,  (ieii.  Field  at- 
tempted next  morning  to  retake  Fort  Harrison,  but  was 
beaten  off  with  lieavy  loss.  A  few  days  hiter  Gen.  Kautz. 
whose  Union  cavalry  had  been  pushed  up  the  Charles  City 
road  to  within  .Smiles  of  Richmond,  was  there  surprised  and 
driven,  with  a  loss  of  i)  guns  and  .")00  men.  The  Confeder- 
ate general  Gregg,  of  Texas,  was  killed  in  the  ensuing  light, 
which  had  no  result. 

Hancock  was  next  orilered  farther  to  the  Union  left  to 
find  and  turn  the  Confederate  flank,  and  in  a  fight  with 
Hill's  coriis.  which  attempted  to  interpose  between  his  divi- 
sions, took  1.000  prisoners.  Darkness  arrested  tlie  fighting, 
but  Hancock  drew  off  in  the  night,  having  lost  1,.")00  men 
and  infiicted  eipial  loss  upon  the  enemy.  Thus  closed  on 
this  jioint  the  campaign  of  1S64,  with  Warren  holding  the 
Weldon  li.  R..  and  Butler  threatening  Richmond,  the  losses 
of  the  .\niiv  of  the  Potomac  during  the  year  having  aggre- 
gated s,s,:is'7  men. 

When  Virginia  separated  from  the  Union  her  western 
counties,  inejuding  most  of  tho.se  lying  beyond  the  Allegha- 


nie.s.  strongly  protested  against  the  ordinance,  voted  "No  " 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  popidar  sulTrage,  and 
refused  lo  be  bound  liy  it.  Calling  a  convention  at  Wheel- 
ing, they  decreed  a  separation  from  tlie  old  State  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  one,  fii'st  named  Kau.'iwha,  but  .since 
known  as  West  Virginia.  They  had  previously  organized  a 
loyal  State  government  for  Old  Virginia,  which  (hardly  an 
eastern  county  being  represented  iu  it)  readily  agreed  to  the 
organization  of  the  new  State.  .Meantime  the  Confederates 
had  seized  Harper's  Ferry  and  destroyed  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  for  some  distance  W.  of  it,  and  they  soon  sent  a 
force  over  the  Alleghanies  to  secure  obedience  to  the  Con- 
federate authorities  at  Richmond.  It  was  promptly  con- 
fronted by  Gen.  JlcClellan  with  a  far  larger  army,  organized 
in  Ohio.  Imt  largely  composed  of  West  Virginians.  A  part 
of  it  routed  (.luue  3.  1801)  the  enemy  at  I'hilippi.  another 
detaclimeut  at  Ificli  Mountain  (.July  12).  and  the  main  body 
under  Gen.  (iarnett,  who,  in  full  retreat,  was  overtaken  and 
routed  at  Carrick's  Ford  on  the  Cheat  river,  where  Garnett 
was  killed  and  some  prisoners  were  taken,  Tlie  residue  es- 
caped over  the  Alleghanies. 

Gen.  J.  D.  Cox.  advancing  up  the  Kanawha,  drove  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Wise  before  him.  Wise  burning 
(July  28)  (janley  bridge  to  arrest  the  pursuit. 

(leii.  John  B.  Floyd  now  assumed  command  of  the  Con- 
federates, inspirited  by  their  triumph  at  Bull  Run.  and  had 
an  indecisive  conflict  (Aug.  10)  with  Gen.  Kosecraus  at, 
('arnifex  Ferry.  Floyd  held  his  ground,  but  ri'treated  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  night. 

(tcu.  R.  E.  Lee  now  assumed  command  in  this  quarter, 
anil  there  was  much  marching  with  little  serious  fighting 
till  winter  closed  the  campaign,  and  little  of  consequence 
occurred  here  the  next  year,  when  Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Union  forces,  lint  was  hurried 
over  the  mountains  to  resist  Stonewall  Jackson's  raid  down 
the  valley.  Thereupon  the  Confederate  general  Ileth  raided 
across  the  mountains  and  attacked  (Slay  23,  1862)  Col. 
George  Crook  at  Lewisburg,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss. 
Thenceforward  the  operations  on  either  side  in  this  quarter 
were  limited  to  inconsiderable  raids  and  surprises. 

Gen.  Franz  Sigel  was  assigned  chief  command  (Union)  in 
the  valley  in  the  spring  of  1864,  when,  with  10.000  men.  he 
advanced  to  Xew  Alarket,  where  he  was  met  liy  (ten.  John 
C.  Breckenridge  with  an  equal  force,  and  routed  with  a  loss 
of  6  guns  and  700  men. 

Breckenridge  was  uualile  to  follow  up  his  victory,  being 
obliged  to  send  much  of  his  force  over  tile  mountains  to  op- 
pose Crook,  who.  with  6.000  men.  had  lieaten  McCauslands 
far  inferior  but  well-posted  force  near  Dulilin  ."station,  and 
had  broken  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  K.  If.  at  that  point. 
Gen.  Averell,  with  2.000  cavalry,  raiding  farther  west,  had 
tried  to  destroy  the  Confederate  salt-works  near  Wytheville, 
but  had  lieen  beaten  off  by  John  Morgan.  Both  Crook  and 
Averell  thereiipoii  retreated. 

(ieii.  David  Hunter  was  now  assigned  to  the  command  of 
.Sigel's  beaten  army,  which  was  strengthened,  while  Breck- 
enridge had  been  called  off  to  re-enforce  Lee  at  Richmond. 
Hunter  advanced  to  Piedmont,  near  Staunton,  where  he  was 
confronted  by  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones  with  a  hastily  collected 
army,  which  was  beaten  (June  8)  in  a  spirited  action,  wherein 
Jones  was  killed  and  1,.500  of  his  men  captured. 

Hunter  thereupon  occupied  Staunton,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Crook  and  Averell.  and  then,  with  20,(1011  men.  pressed 
on  to  Lynchliurg  and  fiercely  assailed  it.  but  was  met  and 
beaten  off  liy  a  superior  Coiifedi'ratc  force  under  Early,  has- 
tily dispatched  by  rail  from  Lee's  army.  Outnumbered  and 
short  of  ammunition,  he  retreated  over  the  Alleghanies  into 
West  Virginia,  whence  he  regained  the  Potomac  by  a  long 
and  toilsome  circuit.  Meanwhile  the  valley  was  left  with- 
out any  considerable  Union  force,  and  Early  hurried  down 
it  with  20.1)00  triumphant  veterans.  Sigel  retreating  and 
burning  stores  till  he  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  took 
post  on  Maryland  Heights,  where  Early  did  not  choose  to 
assail  him,  but  crossed  into  ^^laryland.  scouring  the  country 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  threatened 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  turned  upon  Baltimore.  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  could  hardly  muster  5.000  men  to  oppose  him.  but 
fought  him  (July  !))  at  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  Monocacy.  near 
Frederick,  and  was  of  course  defeated,  losing  2.000  men 
(mainly  prisoners),  while  the  victors  lost  but  GOO.  Early 
now  turned  upon  Baltimore,  and  menaced  Washington, 
skirmishing  (.Inly  12)  with  its  outpost  defenses,  but  made 
off  rapidly  into  Virginia  with  2,500  eaiitured  horses  and 
5,000  ealtle. 
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Gen.  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  had  just  been  sent  from  Grant's 
army  to  the  relief  of  Washington,  as  harl  Emory's  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  just  arrived  by  sea  from  New  Orleans. 
Wright  followed  Early  to  the  Shenandoah,  where  his  rear 
was  sharply  turned  upon  and  repulsed  {.July  19),  with  a  loss 
of  500.  Wright  retired  to  Leesburg,  and  turned  over  his 
command  to  Crook,  while  Averell  liad  (.July  20)  a  cavalry 
fight  near  Winchester,  and  took  4  guns  and  200  prisoners. 

Wright's  and  I'jinory's  corns  being  now  recalled  to  the 
James,  Crook,  su]iposing  Early  gone  likewise,  advanced  to 
Winchester,  and  was  there  beaten  (July  24),  and  driven  to 
Martinsburg  and  across  the  Potomac,  with  a  loss  of  1,300, 
including  Gen.  Mulligan,  killed. 

Early  now  sent  B.  T.  Johnson  with  3.000  cavalry  on  a  raid 
into  Pennsylvania,  where  they  burned  without  resistance 
Chambersburg  and  the  barracks  at  Carlisle.  Averell,  with 
an  equal  cavalry  force,  soon  encountered  the  raiders,  but 
they  escaped  with  little  loss  into  Virginia.  Pursuing  to 
Moorefield,  Averell  at  last  struck  the  raiders  (Aug.  4)  and 
worsted  them,  with  a  loss  of  their  guns,  wagons,  and  500 
prisoners. 

Gen.  (jrant  now  sent  Sheridan  to  command  in  this  de- 
partment, where  Hunter's  army,  just  arriving  from  the 
West,  the  Si.xth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  (whose  recall  to  the 
James  had  lieeu  countermanded),  and  Torbert's  and  Wil- 
son's divisions  of  cavalry  from  Grant's,  had  raised  his  effect- 
ive force  to  ;^0,000  men. 

Sheridan,  after  taking  time  to  reorganize  his  army,  ad- 
vanced to  Winchester,  and  found  Early  strongly  posted  and 
fortified  on  Opequan  creek,  whence  he  dislodged  hiui  (Sept. 
19)  after  an  oljstinate  tight,  in  which  his  loss  was  fully  3,000 
prisoners,  including  woundeil,  while  among  his  killed  were 
Gens.  Rhodes  and  Godwin. 

Early  rallied  his  beaten  army  at  Ftsher's  Hill,  a  very 
strong  position  S.  of  Winchester,  where  his  flanks  were 
guarded  by  two  mountains.  Here  Sheridan  again  attacked 
and  routed  him  (Sept.  22),  taking  16  guns  and  1,100  prison- 
ers. Pursuing  the  remnant  to  Port  Republic,  he  sent  his 
cavalry  to  .Staunton  and  to  Waynesboro,  destroying  provi- 
sions and  munitions,  then  retireil  down  the  valley  to  Win- 
chester, burning  all  the  grain  and  forage  a-s  he  passed,  so 
that  the  enemy  should  find  no  subsistence  there.  This  dev- 
astation was  made  an  excuse  for  the  attempts  to  burn  New 
York  and  other  cities  by  incendiaries  soon  afterward. 

Sheridan  had  encamped  on  Cedar  creek,  and,  apprehend- 
ing no  danger,  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  when 
Early,  re-enforced,  having  stealthily  followed  down  the  val- 
ley, determined  to  sui'pi-ise  the  unsuspecting  army  before 
him.  In  this  he  succeeded  perfeetly.  fi,-niking  Crook's  force 
on  both  sides  in  the  dense  darkness,  and  rushing  into  the 
camps  with  a  fearful  yell  just  before  daylight,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  Crook's  army  was  a  fleeing,  panic-stricken  mob, 
having  lost.  24  guns  and  1,200  prisoners.  Sheridan  was  at 
Winchester  on  his  return  when  the  disastrous  tidings  met 
him,  and,  riding  at  full  s]ieed,  reached  his  beaten  army  at 
10  a.  m.  He  spent  two  hours  in  reviving  the  spirits  of  his 
men,  and,  after  repulsing  one  fresh  attack  on  his  left,  or- 
dered at  3  p.  M,  a  g(!neral  advance,  which  was  successfully 
made,  followed  by  a  second  charge,  wiiich  was  still  more 
successful — though  the  Confederates  opposed  to  them  near- 
ly all  the  cannon  of  both  armies — facing  the  foe  to  the  rear, 
and  driving  them  through  Staunton,  recovering  the  24  guns 
lost  in  the  nioruing.  and  taking  23  others,  with  1,500  prison- 
ers. The  total  loss  of  uieii  this  day  was  about  3,000  to  each 
side,  including  the  Confederates  general  liamseur  and  the 
Union  general  liidwell.  of  New  York,  killed.  This  closed 
the  campaign  in  that  ciuarter. 

There  were  various  partisan  conflicts  in  Alalmma,  Mis- 
.sisslppi.  and  West  'I'ciniessee  during  lb64,  but  none  of  con- 
sequence ,savi>  at  Fort  Pillow.  Term.,  which  was  assailed 
and  taken  (.\pr.  13)  liy  the  Confederate  general  Forrest, 
killing  Major  L.  F.  Booth,  wlm  ciPiniManded.  with  most  of 
his  garrison  of  .'loT  men.  of  whom  202  wen;  l}laeks.  many  of 
them  after  resistance  had  ceased.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  threats  jprevionsly  made  by  Confederate  officers 
that  colored  troops  should  in  no  case  receive  quarter. 

Gen.  .S.  D.  Sturgis  witli  12,(J00  men  was  sent  from  .Mem- 
phis in  quest  of  Forrest,  whom  he  found  at  (iuTilown.  .Aliss., 
where  Stui'gis  was  speedily  roiilrd  and  driven  back  to  Mem- 
phis witli  a  loss  of  at  least  4,000,  mainly  prisoners,  h'or- 
rest's  entire  force  was  not  much  greater  than  this.  (len.  A. 
J.  Smith  now  assumed  command,  and  pressed  Forrest  back 
to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  the  Confederates  thrice  assaulted 
his  lines,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss,  but  with  no  decisive 


result.      Smith   retreated,   and   again   advanced    to    Holly 

Springs,  not  seriously  opposed,  while  Forrest  raided  into 
Slemphis  with  3,000  cavalry  and  took  a  few  prisoners,  but 
failed  to  capture  the  Union  generals  of  whom  he  was  in 
quest  or  to  liberate  the  captured  Confederates. 

East  Tennessee  was  this  year  the  scene  of  several  partisan 
conflicts  to  little  purpose,  and  .John  Morgan  raided  through 
Pound  Gap  intu  Eastei-n  Kentucky,  capturing  and  i)aroling 
Gen.  Hobson  with  l.GOO  Unionists  in  a  field  at  Licking 
River,  (ien.  Burbridge  struck  the  raider  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
and  again  near  Cynthiana,  capturing  or  dispersing  at  least 
half  his  force,  and  chasing  the  rest  into  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia. Attempting  here  to  destroy  the  salt-woi-ks  near  Ab- 
ingdon, Burbridge  was  beaten  oft'  (Oct.  3),  with  loss,  by  Gen. 
Breckenridge. 

Gen.  Sherman,  on  Grant's  transfer  to  the  East,  was  left 
in  chief  command  at  the  West.  Advancing  with  100,000 
men  from  Chattanooga  early  in  May,  1864,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who,  having  but  54.000,  de- 
clined a  ]iitelied  battle,  but  availed  himself  of  tlie  broken 
country  and  fortified  positions  on  the  rugged  road  to  At- 
lanta. He  was  stubbornly  resisted  (iMay  10)  at  Resaca, 
where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Oostenaida  river,  and  was  at 
first  repulsed  with  loss,  but  soon  flanked  the  position  and 
compelled  its  abandonment.  Checking  Sherman's  advance 
at  .Vdairsville  anil  Cassville,  Johnston  made  his  next  deter- 
mined stand  at  the  Allatoona  Pass,  and  days  were  expended 
in  fighting  and  flanking  before  he  could  again  be  driven.  He 
next  made  a  stand  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  flanked  by  Pine 
and  Lost  Mountains,  connected  by  strong  field-works,  where 
he  for  several  days  resisted  every  effort  to  move  him.  In 
one  assault  (June  27)  Sherman  lost  3,000  men,  including 
Gens.  Harker  and  Dan  McCook,  killed;  Confcderale  lo.ss, 
442.  And  now,  by  again  advancing  his  right,  Sherman 
forced  Jolmston  out  of  his  impregnable  position,  compelling 
him  again  to  retreat,  which  brought  him  to  Atlanta.  Here 
he  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Hood,  who  condemned  his  cautious 
policy,  which  had  only  depleted  his  army  by  14,700  men  in 
two  months'  constant  fighting.  Re-enforcements  liad  nearly 
kept  its  ranks  full,  its  present  strength  being  51,000.  Sher- 
man advancing  his  left  under  McPherson  to  break  Hood's 
railroad  connection  with  the  East,  Hood  struck  heavily 
(.July  20)  at  his  riglit  under  Thomas,  but  was  repulsed  after 
a  bloody  struggle,  which  cost  the  Confederates  at  least  4,000 
men.  including  Gens.  W.  S.  Featherston,  of  Mississippi, 
Armistead,  of  Georgia,  and  George  M.  Stevens,  of  Mary- 
land, killed.  The  Union  loss  was  but  1,500.  Supposing 
that  Atlanta  had  been  silently  evacuated,  the  Unionists 
thereupon  rushed  up  to  within  2  miles  of  the  city,  but 
found  here  strong  works  well  manned,  and  were  repelled 
with  loss.  Maj.-Gen.  McPherson,  of  Oliio,  was  killed,  as 
was  Gen.  Grcathouse.  of  Illinois,  and  another  bloody  strug- 
gle resulted,  with  advantage  to  the  Unionists,  though  it 
cost  tliem  over  4.000  men.  Tlie  Confederate  loss  was  near- 
Iv  double,  including  Gen.  \\'.  11.  T.  Walker,  of  Georgia, 
killed. 

A  pause  in  the  fighting  now  ensued,  and  Gen.  Stoneinan 
with  5,000  Union  cavalry  raided  upon  the  railroads  and 
stores  in  Hood's  rear,  but,  scattering  or  dividing  his  forces 
too  much,  he  was  surrounded  and  captured  with  1.000  men, 
as  Col.  Harrison,  with  500  more,  had  just  been. 

Sherman  now  moved  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  led  by 
Howard,  from  his  extreme  left  to  his  extreme  right,  initiat- 
ing a  new  flanking  movement,  when  Hood  assailed  Logan's 
(Fifteenth)  I'orps  on  the  new  Union  right,  but  was  rcpul.sed 
with  heavy  loss.  Hood  now  sent  Wheeler's  cavalry  to  raid 
on  the  Union  rear,  while  Kilpatrick's  Union  cavalry  pressed 
to  the  Confederate  rear,  breaking  both  the  railroads  leading 
.southwardly  from  .\tlanta,  and  returning  to  camp  Aug.  22. 
Sheriiian  again  threw  forward  his  right  till  most  of  his 
army  was  behind  Atlanta,  holding  firmly  the  railroad  to 
Macon.  Hood  had  already  sent  otf  part  of  his  army  to 
.Joneslioro,  whence  llanlce  with  two  corps  attacked  (Aug. 
31)  Howard  fiercely,  but  was  lieaten  off  with  a  loss  of  2,O(J0 
to  Howard's  500.  And  now  Jonesboro  was  assailed  in  its 
turn  by  .lelferson  C.  Davis's  corps  and  carried,  eight  guns, 
(ien.  Govan,  and  many  men  being  captured.  Hood  here- 
upon exploded  his  munitions  and  burned  his  stores  in  At- 
l.'iiil  II  and  escaped  eastward.  Slocum  took  (|uiel  possession 
of  what  was  left  .Sept.  1.  .Sherman  returned  lo  the  city,  and 
gave  his  men  a  well-earned  rest. 

Wheeler's  raid  was  prosecuted  thrnugliout  Northern  (ieor- 
gia  and  Fast  Tennessee,  returning  through  the  Sequatchie 
valley,  and  being  chased  across  the  Tennessee  near  l''lorcnee. 
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He  destroyed  much  property,  Imt  with  little  iiiflvienee  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  war. 

Hood.  rejiHTied  liy  Hardee,  now  |)assed  Sherman's  rijjht, 
and  sent  Freneh's  division  to  capture  the  I'nion  post  at 
AUatoona.  which  Gen.  J.  M.  Corse  hehl  with  1.1M4  men.  but 
so  pUhintly  tliat  assault  after  a.ssaiilt  by  quadruple  num- 
bers was  repidsed  with  fearful  shtufrhter.  Gen.  Cox  at 
length  relieved  Corse,  who  was  wounded,  as  were  most  of 
the  higher  ollicers.  He  had  lost  in  all  707  men,  while 
French  left  'Z'-tX  dead,  411  prisoners,  and  SOO  muskets. 
Hood,  still  marching  northward,  surrounded  Kesaca,  but 
<lid  not  assault  it,  Sherman  being  too  near.  Sherman,  at 
length  learning  that  llooil  had  advanced  into  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, gave  up  the  pursuit,  sending  the  Fourthand  Twenty- 
third  Corps  to  Chattanooga,  with  orders  to  report  to  Thomas 
at  Nashville,  while  he,  facing  about,  returned  to  Atlanta  and 
reorganized  an<l  equipped  his  remaining  forces  for  his  march 
to  the  sea. 

Hood,  with  ;i."),0(M)  infantrv  and  artillerv,  struck  boldlv 
for  Nashville,  |ir.-ceded  by  Fo'rrest  with  10,(iOO  cavalry.  Of 
course  there  was  immense  destruction  of  stores,  bridges, 
and  depots — ^l,r)0(),000  worth  of  boots  and  provisions  hav- 
ing been  burned  at  Johnsonville,  Tenn.,  to  save  them  from 
capture. 

Thomas  concentrated  ;?0,0()0  nu'ii  at  Pulaski,  but  was  un- 
able to  cope  with  lli)od"s  army,  now  swelled  to  ."i.'i.tlDI)  in  all, 
whicli  still  clung  to  the  Temu^ssi'c  river  till  assuri'<i  that 
Shernuin  had  cut  loose  from  Atlanta,  luarching  southward 
when  he  set  his  columns  in  motion  northward.  Gen.  Scho- 
field,  on  his  part,  retreated  from  Pulaski  to  Columbia,  and 
thence  to  Franklin,  in  a  ben<l  of  the  Harpeth,  where  he, 
with  less  than  2(),()UL1  men  but  a  good  position,  was  assailed 
(Nov.  'M))  with  desperate  resolve.  The  Confederates  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  at  least  4..50O.  iiu-luding  Gens.  Cle- 
burne, Gist,  Adams,  Tralil,  and  (iranbury.  The  Union  loss 
was  2.H".iO,  but  no  guns.  Schofiehl  continued  his  retreat 
that  night.  Hood  followed,  and  soon  sat  down  before  Nash- 
ville. 

The  movement  was  audacious,  as  Thomas  was  at  least  his 
<>qual  as  a  commamler.  and  could  soim  concentrate  a  larger 
force  than  that  which  attempted  to  besiege  him.  But  Thom- 
as woulil  not  strike  till  he  was  ready,  wliile  severcdy  cold 
weather  impeded  operations.  At  length  Thomas  struck  out 
(Dee.  15).  and,  after  two  days"  skillful  figliting,  drove  his  be- 
siegers at  all  points,  heading  them  toward  Alabama,  and 
taking  53  guns  and  4,463  prisoners,  including  a  m.-ijor- 
general.  Hood  got  across  the  Tennessee  at  Bainbridge 
with  a  few  guns  and  barely  the  debrisoi  an  army,  'i'homas 
had  taken  in  this  brief  campaign  72  guns  and  11.S57 
prisoners,  besiiles  administering  the  amnesty  oath  to  2,207 
<leserters  from  the  Confederate  service.  The  aggregate 
I'nion  loss  in  this  campaign  was  KJ.OIII).  And  Gen.  Stone- 
man,  moving  eastwaril  from  Kno.wille,  had  cleared  Fast 
Teiniessee  of  armed  Confederates,  captured  Wytheville  and 
the  lead  mines  and  salt-works,  driving  lireckenridge's  de- 
pleted force  over  the  mountains  into  North  Carolina. 

tren.  Sherman,  after  dispatching  Thomas  with  two  eor[is 
to  the  defense  of  Tennessee,  had  still  with  him  four  corps, 
inimliering  in  all  05.500  men.  Concentrating  these  arouml 
Konu' and  Kingston,  Ga.,  he  destroyed  the  railroads  about 
him,  cut  the  teU'graph  which  still  connected  him  with  the 
North,  anil  stood  clear  of  all  communications  as  he  com- 
mi-nced  his  famous  march  to  the  .sea.  There  being  no  con- 
siderable army  in  his  fi'onl.  he  advanced  rapidly  through 
Atlanta.  Macon.  Milledgeville.  and  .Milieu  to  Savannah, 
slightly  oppi>scil  at  several  river-crossings,  while  Kilpatrick 
with  his  cavalry  covered  his  Hanks  and  screened  his  move- 
ments, so  that  Augusta  seemed  to  be  his  objective  point. 
Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee  was  assaulted  (Dec.  13)  by 
Hazen"s  division,  and  comnnmication  at  once  opened  with 
Dahlgren's  licet,  when  Savannah  was  evacuated  (Dec.  20)  by 
Hardi'c,  after  destroying  his  vessels  and  stores.  Thus  far 
Sherman  had  on  this  march  lost  but  .507  men.  and  had  taken 
107  guns  with  l.:!2S  prisoni'rs.  He  renuiined  a  month  in 
.Savannah,  while  (iens.  Dana.  Davidson,  and  (irier.son.  who 
had  been  si'ut  out  from  Vicksburg  and  Memphis  to  distract 
attention  from  his  mjircli.  swept  over  large  jiorlionsof  Mis- 
sissippi and  .Mabaina,  breaking  up  railroads,  destroying 
stores,  and  taking  prisoners.  These  raids  were  uniforiidy 
successful,  but  Gen.  Foster,  who  had  ascended  Broad  river 
from  the  Sea  islands  to  break  the  railroail  conneclion  he- 
tweeii  Charleston  and  Savannah  near  Gordonsville,  was 
beaten  off,  losing  740  men. 

.Sherman,  leaving  Savannah  well  garrisoned,  set  his  col- 


umn again  in  motion  (F'eb.  1.  1865),  traversing  the  heart  of 
South  Carolina  with  little  resistance,  except  from  its  flooded 
swamps,  and  compelling  Hardee  to  evacuate  Charleston  and 
its  harbor-<lefenses,  retreating  northwaril  with  12,000  men. 
Columbia,  the  State  capital,  though  undefended,  was  unde- 
signedly burned.  Kilpatrick,  who,  with  5,000  cavalry,  still 
covered  the  advance  on  the  left,  was  surprised  an<l  routed  by 
Wade  Hampton  near  the  north  line  of  the  State,  but  soon 
rallied  his  men  and  beat  oft  his  assailants.  Keaching  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  ('..  .Mar.  11,  .Sln'rman  found  himself  <'onfronted 
by  .loe  Johnston  with  40,000  men,  collected  by  Hardee, 
Beauregard,  Cheatham,  and  Bragg,  and  including  Wheeler's 
and  Hampton's  cavalry.  After  halting  three  days,  Sherman 
once  more  advanced,  \\'hen  his  left  wing  was  attacked  (Mar. 
15)  in  a  narrow  pass  by  Hardee,  who  was  soon  driven ;  but 
Slcx'um  on  tlie  right  was  next  as.sailcd  (Mar.  18),  when  ap- 
proaching Bcntonville,  Ijy  Johnston  with  his  nudn  body, 
riie  Confederates  withdrew  after  a  shar|i  action,  in  which 
.Sheruum  lost  1,043  men  and  took  1.625  jirisoners.  including 
wouiuled,  burying  207  Confederate  dead.  Next  day,  Sher- 
man advanced  to  Goldsboro,  and  halted  his  troops  while  he 
made  a  hasty  visit  to  Gen.  Grant  at  City  Point. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  had  long  been  the  principal  port 
through  which  blockade-runners  found  access  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, tien.  Butler,  with  Commodore  Porter,  led  an  army 
and  fleet  to  reduce  it  (Nov.  16.  1W)4),  but  returned  to  For- 
tress Monroe  unsuccessful.  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry  was  next  dis- 
patched with  a  stronger  force,  which,  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment by  Porter's  fleet,  carried  Fort  Fisher  by  assaidt 
(Jan.  16.  1865).  killing  Maj.-Gen.  Whiting,  its  commander, 
and  taking  IG'.I  guns  and  2.083  lu-isoners,  with  a  Union  loss 
of  110  killed  and  530  wounded;  but  300  more  were  lost  by 
the  explosion  next  day  of  the  fort's  <ddef  magazine. 

Gen.  Sc-hofichl  was  now  sent  to  Terry's  aid,  ranking  him, 
and  raising  his  force  to  20.(K)0,  with  which  Schofield  entered 
Wilmington,  Feb.  22,  Hoke  retreating  after  a  sharp  fight, 
buriung  two  jirivateers  and  other  ves.sels,  with  heavy  stores, 
but  leaving  sixty-five  guns.  Schofield  now  advanced  inland, 
losing  700  men  by  a  sur|)rise,  but  beating  off  (Mar.  10)  an 
attack  on  his  left  by  Hoke,  who  here  lost  heavily  and  re- 
treated, enabling  Schofield  to  communicate  and  co-oper- 
ate with  Sherman  on  his  arrival  at  Goldsboro, 

Gen.  Canliy,  commanding  at  New  Orleans,  moved  east- 
ward in  the  s|)ring  to  menace  Mobile,  while  (ieii.  James  H. 
Wilson,  with  (irant's  and  Thomas's  cavalry.  15.000  strong, 
pushed  southward  from  Kastport,  Mis.s..  the  head  of  steani- 
iioat  mtvigation  on  the  Tennessee,  confronted  only  by  For- 
rest with  but  5,000.  whom  Wilson  easily  defeated  near  Ma- 
plesville  and  routed  (.\|>r.  2)  at  Selma.  Ala.,  which  he  took, 
with  32  gnus  and  2.700  prisoners.  Crossing  the  Alabanui, 
Wilson  cntcnil  .Mcmlgomery.  which  Adams  had  just  left, 
burning  125,000  bales  of  Confederate  cotton.  Turning 
eastward,  Wilsoi\  soon  appeared  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  he 
took  52  guns  aiul  1.200  prisoners,  burning  a  gunboat, 
250  cai-s,  and  115,000  bales  of  cotton.  Taking  by  assault 
Fort  Tyler  on  the  ('hallahoochee.  Wilson  [lUshed  on  to  -Ma- 
con, Ga.,  where  he  learned  that  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
end. 

Gen.  Canby,  with  ncarlv  30,000  men,  aided  by  Porter's 
powerfid  fleet,  invested  Mobile,  which  was  held  by  Dick 
Taylor  witli  some  15,000  men.  Investing  Spanish  Fort,  he 
reduced  it  by  bombardment,  taking  6.52  |irisoncrs,  and  then 
assaulted  Blakely,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  with  a 
Union  loss  of  1.000  to  500  Confederate  killed  and  wounded, 
with  3,000  prisonei's.  Jlobile  was  then  evacuated  by  Gen. 
Maury,  who,  with  0,000  men,  escajied  \\\i  the  river,  abandon- 
ing 150  guns. 

Gen.  Grant,  still  before  Petersburg,  had  bloodlessly  (Dec, 
7,  1S64)  extended  his  left  20  nnles  down  the  W'eldon'  R.  K. 
to  Hicksford.  which  he  fortified  and  held.  He  next  essayed 
to  advance  his  left  to  D.abiu'y's  Mill,  but  was  resisted  and 
driven  back  to  llutcher's  Hun,  where  the  Confederates  were 
in  turn  repidsed  (Feb.  6,  1SG5),  and  tin-  grianid  up  to  this 
)ioint  helil  and  lortilieil.  The  Union  loss  in  this  operation 
was  2,000;  the  Confederate,  1,000,  incduding  Gen,  Pegram, 
killed. 

Gen.  Sheridan  moved  up  the  vallev  from  Winchester  with 
10.000  mounted  men.  drove  Early  (Mar.  2.  1S65)  from  his 
intrenched  camp  at  Waynesboro,  taking  11  guns  and  16,- 
000  prisoiu'rs,  tlience  rode  into  Charlottesville,  where  he 
destroyed  immense  stores  and  miles  of  the  Hichmond  and 
Lynchburg  \{.  K.,  and.  passing  behind  Lee's  army,  reported 
to  Grant  at  Petersburg  Alar.  27. 

Lee,  a-ssinuing  the  offensive,  sent  Gordon  with  two  divi- 
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sions  against  the  center  of  the  Union  line  before  Petersburg. 
Charging  at  daybreak  (Mar.  25),  Gordon  surprised  and  took 
Fort  Steduian  in  liis  front,  capturing  tiiree  batteries  and 
some  prisoners,  but,  not  being  properly  supported,  he  was 
attacked  and  routed  in  turn  by  the  Ninth  Corps,  losing  2,000 
prisoners ;  besides  wliich  tlie  loss  to  either  side  was  about 
2.500.  Grant  interpreted  this  rash  assault  as  premonitory 
to  a  Confederate  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
which  he  resolved  to  harass,  if  not  intercept.  Again  tlirow- 
ing  forward' his  left  (Mar.  29)  to  seize  tlie  Boydton  plank- 
road,  while  Sheridan's  cavalry  on  its  flank  advanced  to  Din- 
widdle Court-house,  he  was  opposed  by  Lee  with  most  of 
his  army,  who  suddenly  struck  \V'arren"s  corps  in  flank  and 
rear,  with  intent  to  repeat  tlie  lesson  of  Chancellorsville. 
Two  divisions  were  then  Ijroken,  but  Griffin's,  behind  them, 
stood  firm  wliile  the  fugitives  were  rallied,  and  Warren  was 
thus  enabled  to  rciiel  his  assailants  with  heavy  loss  ;  but  an 
attempt  to  carry  their  works  was  defeated  in  turn.  Jlean- 
time  Sheridan  had  gained  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  but,  at- 
tempting to  advance  thence  to  the  Boydton  plank-road,  was 
foiled,  but  advanced  again  next  morning  (Apr.  1)  to  Five 
Forks,  where  h(!  coimected  with  Warren,  advancing  on  his 
right,  and  ordered  a  general  charge  on  the  Confederate 
works  in  their  front,  held  by  two  divisions,  who  were  fear- 
fully overpowered  and  routed,  witli  a  loss  of  5,000,  maiidy 
prisoners.  Tlie  Union  loss  was  but  1.000.  inchiding  Gen. 
Frederick  Wintlirop,  killed.  And  now.  sending  two  divi- 
sions eastward  to  Gravelly  Church.  Sheridan  again  connected 
with  the  LTnion  lines  before  Petersburg,  whence  a  general 
cannonade  preluded  the  assault,  which  was  delivered  at  day- 
light nest  morning  (Apr.  2).  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  gaining 
the  rear  of  tliese  works  hy  the  south,  and  taking  many  pris- 
oners, while  Ord's  corps  carried  Forts  Gregg  and  Alexander 
by  storm,  losing  500  men.  A.  P.  Hill,  in  attempting  to  re- 
take some  of  the  captured  works,  was  shot  dead,  and  his 
corps  utterly  defeated. 

Lee  now,  at  10.30  A.  m.,  telegraphed  to  Davis  that  Rich- 
mond must  be  evacuated  at  once,  and  it  was  evacuated  be- 
tween that  time  and  next  morning,  while  its  immense  ware- 
houses, filleil  witli  provisions,  munitions,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  were  fired  liy  the  de|iarting  Confederates,  burning  out 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Flames  and  explosions  notified  the 
Unionists  in  front  that  the  Confederate  capital  was  aban- 
doned, and  Gen.  Wcitzel  at  4  a.  ji.  (Apr.  3)  was  assured  by  a 
*■  Negnj  from  the  city  tliat  Davis  and  all  his  official  or  mili- 
tary adherents  had  departed.  Picking  his  way  tlirough  the 
abatis,  earthworks,  rifle-]iits,  torpedoes,  etc.,  which  encircled 
the  burning  city,  Weitzei  at  6  a.  m.  led  his  men  into  the  city, 
soon  followed  by  President  Lincoln,  wlio  was  at  City  Point. 
Petersburg  was  simultaneously  abandoned,  Lee  retreating 
up  the  railroad  toward  Danvilie,  while  ringing  of  bells  and 
immense  gatherings  all  over  the  North  and  W'est  hailed  the 
relinquishment  of  Richmond  as  the  downfall  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Davis  escaped  by  train  to  Danville,  while  Lee  halted  two 
days  at  Amelia  Court-house,  vainly  seeking  provisions  for 
his  hopeless  army,  now  reduced,  mainly  by  prisoners,  to  35,- 
000  men.  (irant  was  soon  on  his  trail.  The  fleeing  host 
was  first  seen  from  Deatonsville,  and  was  struck  near  Sail- 
or's creek  by  Custer's  horse,  supi>orted  by  Crook's  and 
Davis's  divisions.  Here  16  guns,  400  wagons,  and  some 
prisoners  were  taken,  while  Ewcll's  thinned  corps  was  cut 
off  from  Lee's  rear,  ami  so  enveloped  that  it  was  obliged  to 
svirrender.  Ewell  liimself  was  among  this  day's  6,000  pris- 
oners. 

Lee  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Farmville,  repelling  Gen. 
Theodore  Read,  who  tried  to  stoj)  his  way  with  two  regi- 
ments. But  IIum])hrey's  Second  Corps  was  again  so  close 
on  his  rear  that  he  was  obligeil  to  turn  and  fight  a  few  miles 
beyond  Farmville,  repulsing  his  assailants  with  a  loss  of 
600.  Hut  this  lost  a  day,  wliich  was  wasted  by  attempts 
to  bar  the  Danville  roail.  while  Lee  was  really  making  for 
Lynchburg.  Undeci'ived  f)n  this  point,  pursuit  was  resumed 
on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  Gninl  having  meantime  sent  Lee 
a  courteous  note  inviting  a  surrender.  Sheridan  pushed 
his  troops  2H  miles  on  the  yth,  reaching  Appomattcix  Court- 
house, heading  Lee's  army,  intercepting  its  sorely  needed 
supplies  fri>m  Lyni'Idiurg,  and  |ilanting  liimself  aci'oss  the 
road  wheroiiM  it  must  move  mi  llic  nmrrow,  .'ind  scinling 
word  to  (iniiit,  who  ordered  a  forced  niareli  of  (irillin's 
and  Ord's  corps  to  Apponiatlox  .Station  during  the  night. 
Lee  had  meantime  sent  a  note  to  Grunt  inviling  a  meeling, 
with  a  view  to  peace,  at  10  A.  m.  In  the  morning  (April  it) 
Grant  replied,  saying  he  had  no  authority  to  make  jieace. 


but  urging  a  surrender.  Lee's  weary,  famished  army  set 
forth  as  usual  this  morning,  and,  seeing  cavalry  in  their 
front,  advanced  to  push  it  aside,  when  it  was  withdrawn  to 
the  flanks,  disclosing  solid  regiments  of  infantry  behind  it. 
Lee,  seeing  that  further  fighting  would  be  a  useless  slaugh- 
ter of  his  men,  at  once  called  a  parley,  which  resulted  in  a 
surrender,  "  each  officer  and  man  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
liis  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  U.  S.  authority  so  long  as 
they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they 
may  reside."  The  number  thus  paroled  at  this  point  was 
27,000.  Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina  surrendered  on 
the  same  terms  to  Sherman  at  Raleigh,  Apr.  26,  and  Dick 
Taylor's  to  Canby  at  Citronelle,  Ala.,  May  4.  E.  Kirby 
Smitli,  commanding  the  Confederates  W.  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, attempted  to  make  a  stand  after  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
l)ut  his  men  all  deserted  him,  and,  taking  whatever  Con- 
federate property  they  could  lay  hands  on,  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes. 

Jefferson  Davis  halted  at  Danville,  anxiously  awaiting 
advices  from  Lee,  until  astounded  (Apr.  10)  liy  tidings  of 
his  surrender.  He  then  fled  southward  to  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  and  again  halted  till  it  was  evident  that  Johnston 
would  soon  capitulate,  when  he  flitted  again  to  Washington, 
Ga.,  with  a  cavalry  scout,  which  at  first  numbered  2.000,  but 
rapidly  wasted.  Here  he  aljjured  the  state  of  a  ruler,  and 
was  milking  his  way  to  the  coast  with  his  family  and  a  few 
faitlilnl  followers  when  he  was  surprised  and  captured  (May 
10)  while  encamped  near  Irwinsville  by  two  detachments  of 
cavalry  sent  out  from  JIacon  by  Gen.  Wilson  to  look  for 
him.  His  family  was  liberated  at  Savannah,  but  he  was 
held  a  close  prisoner  in  Fortress  Monroe  for  two  years,  then 
released  on  bail,  and  never  brought  to  trial.  So  ended  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Horace  Greeley. 

The  abo\'e  account  of  the  causes  and  the  progress  of  tlie 
civil  war  was  compiled  for  the  most  part  from  tlie  author's 
American  Conjfid,  and  is  generally  so  free  from  errors  that 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  it  any  revision 
whatever.  It  therefore  stands  as  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  it.  For 
students  who  would  study  the  subject  at  length,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  iiiiporlant  authorities:  Horace  Greeley, 
Tlic  Aiiiiriraii  Coiiflii:/  (1864-6(3):  Pfrxotial  Memoirs  of  U.  S. 
tiraiit  (lSS,5-86);  Jefferson  Davis,  The  Rise  and  Full  <// 
tlie  ('(!}! federate  Ooivrnment  (\SS\);  A.  H.  Stephens, ^l  ^V)?)- 
utitntiiiiial  View  nf  the  Late  War  betireen  the  tStales  (IHii^ 
70):  3Ieniolrs  of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  (1^75):  I'erxtinal 
Memoirs  of  P.  11.  Sheridan  (1888) :  the  Count  of  Paris,  JJis- 
tory  of  the  Civil  M'ar  in  America  (1876-88);  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln  (18!)0).  C.  K.  Adams. 

Coiifeilcratioii  [from  Lat.  confwdera'tin,  league;  con., 
together  +  fa'diis.  treaty,  covenant,  from  I.-E.  root  hheidh- 
in  its  form  JAo(V//i- :  cf.  fido,  /Mes,  and  Gr.  TrEi'flm,  ire'iroieo, 
irfffTis] :  a  league,  a  federal  compact,  an  alliance  of  princes, 
states,  or  nations;  nearly  synonymous  with  cnnfederiicy. 
The  republic  of  Mexico  is  ca\\eAihe  Mexican  Confederatioti. 
The  numerous  states  of  Germany  were  united  in  1815  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  formed  tlie  Germanic  confeil- 
eration  (der  Deutsche  Bund  in  German).  Before  the  ado]!- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  in  1788.  the 
Governmeiil  of  this  country  was  a  weak  confederation  of 
thirteen  independent  States,  which  recognized  no  superior 
or  central  authority. 

Confedoratioii,  Articles  of :  a  document  drawn  up  liy 
the  Congress  of  the  U.  S..  Nov.  15.  1777.  and  adopted  finally 
July  !l.  1778,  but  not  ratified  by  the  Statcsuntil  Jiar.  1.  1781, 
by  which  the  several  States  united  in  a  league  of  perpetual 
friendship  "  for  the  common  defense,  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."  These 
articles,  thirteen  in  nunilier,  proved  very  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  because  Congress  had  very  limited 
powers,  and  the  executive  had  no  means  of  enforcing  its 
aulliority  in  opjiosition  to  the  will  of  individual  States. 
Fcir  these  reasons  a  convention  calli'd  by  Congress  met  at 
Philadelphia.  May  14,  1787,  with  Washinglcm  as  its  |U'esi- 
deiil,  and  on  Sept.  14  of  that  year  the  convention  closed  its 
labors  and  reported  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  {q.  v.).  The  following  were  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation : 

Articles  of  CoNFEnERATiON. — To  all  to  whom  these  pres- 
ents shall  come,  we,  the  vndersir/ned.  delegates  of  the  States 
affixed  to  our  names,  send  greeting:  Whereas  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  of  .\nierica  in  Congress  assembled  did, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  in  tlie 
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second  year  of  the  independence  of  America,  agree  in  cer- 
tain articles  of  confcdcratidn  and  perpetual  Union  between 
the  States  of  New  llaiiipsliin'.  Massachusetts  Bav,  Rhode 
Island  and  Provideiue  I'lautations.  Connecticut.  Kew  York, 
New  Ji'rsey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  Virj;inia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the  words 
following,  viz. : 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  of  New  Ifampsliire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 
i'ork.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Maryland. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Artici.k  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  "The 
United  States  of  America." 

Akt.  2.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  ]iower.  jurisdiction,  and  right, 
which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  Cuited  States  in  Congress  asseudilcd. 

.\rt.  ;i.  The  said  .States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  eiu-h  other  for  their  common  de- 
fense, the  security  of  their  liberties,  ami  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare:  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or 
any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or 
any  mhcr  |iretense  whatever. 

Art.  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of 
these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice 
excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  free  citizen.s  in  the  several  States:  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any 
other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of 
trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  imposi- 
tions, and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respect- 
ively;  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so 
far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any 
State  to  any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabit- 
ant; provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restric- 
tion shall  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United 
Si. 'lies  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony. 
or  other  nigh  misdemeanor,  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall, 
upon  deman<l  of  the  (xovernor  or  Executive  power  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these 
.States  to  the  reconls.  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Art.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be 
aniuially  apjiointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of 
each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first 
Jlonday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved 
to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for 
the  rennunder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than 
two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members:  and  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in 
any  term  of  six  years:  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  dele- 
gate, be  capable  of  holding  any  oltice  under  the  United 
States,  for  which  he.  or  !iiiolher  for  his  benefit,  receives  any 
salary,  fees,  or  enu)lunicnts  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting 
of  the  States,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  States. 

In  determining  fiuestions  in  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be 
impeached  or  (pu'stioued  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Con- 
gress;  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  profected  in 
their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments  during  the 
tiin(!  of  their  going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress, 
ixcept  for  treason,  felonv.  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  6.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assendilt-d.  shall  send  any  cmba-ssy  to.  or  receive 
any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement, 
alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state:  nor  shall 
any  ]ierson  holding  any  oilice  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them.  acce|)t  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 


prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assemble(l,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confed- 
eration, or  alliance  whatever,  between  them,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specify- 
ing accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be 
entered  into,  aiul  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  inter- 
fere with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled,  wilh  any  king,  prince, 
or  state,  in  jjursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  S])ain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  ii])  in  time  of  peace  by  any 
State,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  for  the  defense 
of  such  State  or  its  trade:  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be 
kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace  except  such  nundier 
oidy  as.  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
asseudiled.  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  State :  but  every  State  shall 
always  kee])  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  suf- 
ficiently aruu'd  and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  have 
constantly  ready  for  use.  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of 
field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assendiled,  unless  such  State 
be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  cer- 
tain advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  V>y  some  nation  of 
Indians  to  invade  such  a  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  immi- 
lu'ut  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assendiled  can  be  consulted :  nor  shall  any  State 
grant  connnissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war.  nor  letters 
of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only 
against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects  thereof, 
against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  established  liy  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  infested  by  pirates, 
in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occa- 
sion, and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

Art.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the 
common  defense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State  respect- 
ively, by  wliom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  man- 
ner as  such  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  Slate  which  first  nijule  the  apjioiutruent. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war.  and  all  other  expenses  that 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  connnnu  defense  or  general  welfare, 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
snpplieil  by  the  several  States  in  [iroportion  to  the  value  of 
all  land  within  each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any 
person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  im]irovements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct  and  a|)point. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  .several  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
L^nited  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  9.  The  United  Slates  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining 
on  peace  and  war,  except  in  tlu'  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
article — of  sending  and  receiving  ami  lassadors — entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances;  provided,  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
States  shall  l)e  restrained  from  imposing  such  imjiosts  and 
duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  peo|ile  are  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  im[)ortation  of  any 
species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever — of  establishing 
rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water 
shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  nniiuier  prizes  taken  by  land  or 
naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
divided  or  approjiriated — of  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  in  tnnes  of  jieace — appointing  courts  for  the  trial 
of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally 
appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures;  provided,  that  no  member 
of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said 
courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the 
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last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  sub- 
sisting or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States 
concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever; which  authority  sluill  always  be  exercised  in  the  man- 
ner following :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority 
or  lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with  anotlier 
shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in 
question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive 
authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  anil  a  day  as- 
signed for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by  their  lawful 
agents,  who  sliall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  con- 
sent commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  matter  in  question  ;  but  if  they  can 
not  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each 
party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  begin- 
ning, until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen :  and 
from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine 
names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose 
names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  com- 
missioners or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  con- 
troversy, so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall 
hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination  :  and  if  cither 
party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without 
showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sulficient,  or 
being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  pro- 
ceed to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the 
secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  ab- 
sent or  "refusing;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the 
court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  ;  and  if  any  of  tlie  parties  shall  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear,  or  de- 
fend tlieir  claim  or  cause,  the  court  sliall,  nevertheless,  ]iro- 
ceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and 
other  proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  parties  concerneil ;  provided,  that  every  eonmiis- 
sioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be 
administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  State,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well 
and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection, 
or  hope  of  reward";  provided,  also,  that  no  State  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

^\i  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil, 
claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose 
jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands  and  the  States 
which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or 
either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  origi- 
nated antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on 
the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determine<l,  as  near  as  may  be.  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  before  prescrilied  for  deciding  disputes  respect- 
ing territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by 
that  of  the  respective  States — fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  Uniteil  States — regulating  the 
trade  and  managing  ail  alTairs  with  the  Indians  not  members 
of  any  of  tlie  Stales;  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of 
any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated 
— establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to 
another  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such 
postage  on  the  [lapers  passing  thri)ugh  the  same,  as  may  be 
requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office — appoint- 
ing all  officers  of  the  lanil  forc-es  in  the  service  of  the  I  nited 
States  excepting  r<'giniental  olficers  —  appointing  all  the 
officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  otTicers 
whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — making  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  directing  ttieir  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  ('on- 
gress,  to  be  denominateil  "  a  connnittee  of  the  States,"  and  to 
consist  of  one  delegate  from  rach  State  ;  and  to  appoint  such 
other  committees  and  civil  (^llk•ers  iis  may  be  necessary  for 
managing  the  general  alTairs  of  the  United  States,  uniler 
their  direction — to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  jire- 
side,  provided  that  no  jierson  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three 


years — to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appro- 
priate and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  ex- 
penses— to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective 
States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or 
emitted — to  build  and  equip  a  navy — to  agree  upon  the 
number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  in  such  State :  which  requisition  shall  be  bind- 
ing, and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  State  .shall  ap- 
point the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm, 
and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  jilace  appointed, 
and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled :  but  if  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge 
proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise 
a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State 
should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  there- 
of, such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of 
such  State,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge 
that  such  extra  number  can  not  safely  be  spared  out  of  the 
same;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be 
safely  s[iared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed, 
and  efjuipiied  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  with- 
in the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  L'nited  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  en- 
gage in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in 
time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor 
coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the 
sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  l)orrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  ap)iro]iriate 
money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be 
built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to 
be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  satne ;  nor  shall 
a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Ignited  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for 
a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months;  and  shall 
publisli  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except 
such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military 
operations^  as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any 
delegate  ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his 
or  I  heir  icquest,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the 
said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay 
before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Art.  10.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with;  pro- 
vided that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the 
voice  of  nine  States  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled  is  recpiisite. 

Art.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  join- 
ing in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of.  this  Union;  but 
no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  sjime  unless  such 
admission  be  agreed  to  Ijy  nine  States. 

Art.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
anil  debts  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of 
the  pre.sent  confederation,  sliall  be  deemed  and  considered 
as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  |iayment  and 
satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public 
faith  are  hereby  solemnly  iiledged. 

.\rt.  l:i.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which, 
by  this  confe<leration,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  arti- 
cles of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by 
every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any 
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alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them, 
unless  such  alteration  be  ajrreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the 
I'liited  States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  every  State. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  we  respect- 
ivelv  represent  in  Congress  to  approve  of  and  to  authorize 
us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union:  know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  pur- 
pose, do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  luinu-  an<l  in  behalf  of 
our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and 
coMlirni  each  and  every  of  the  Siiid  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular  the  nmtters  and 
things  therein  contained:  and  we  do  further  solemnly 
pleilge  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents, 
that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United 
Stales  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  the 
said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them:  and  that  the 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observe<l  by  the  Slates  we 
respectively  represent;  and  that  the  Union  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in 
Congress.  Done  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ninth  day  of  .luly.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  tlie  independence  of  America. 


SEW  HAUPSBIRE.  NEW  TORK. 

Josiah  Bartlelt.  James  Duane, 

Johu  Weutwonh,  Jr.       t'ancis  Lewis. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 

Jolin  Hancock, 
Saimiel  .Adams, 
Kll)ri*li;e  (ierry, 
I'"ranris  l>aria, 
James  Lc.v,-ll, 
Samuel  Holton. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

William  Ellery, 
Henry  .Marehant, 
Johu"Collius. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Kotjer  Sherman. 
Siimiiel  Hiintin^on, 
Oliver  Woleiitt, 
Titus  Hosmer, 
Andrew  Adams. 


AVilliam  Dner. 
Gouverneur  Morris. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

John  Witherspoon, 
Nath.  ScudUer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Rottert  Morris. 
Daniel  Roberdeau. 
Jouathau      Bayard 

Smith, 
William  Clin^an, 
Joseph  Reed. 

DELAWARE. 

Thomas  McKean, 
.lohn  Dickinson, 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

MARYLAND. 

John  HaiLson, 
Daniel  Carroll. 


VIRGINIA. 

Richard  Henry  Lee, 
John  Banister. 
Thomas  .\dams, 
.lohu  Harvie. 
Francis       Lightfoot 
Lee. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

John  Penn. 
Cornelius  Harnett, 
Johu  Williams. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Henry  Laurens, 
William  Henry  Dray- 
ton. 
John  Matthews, 
Richard  Hulsou. 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

GEOROIA. 

George  Walton, 
Kdward  Telfair, 
Edward  Langworthy 


Coiifoderiltion  of  the  Rhine  (in  Germ.  Rhehihiincr) :  the 
name  of  a  leagiu-  formed  in  July.  1806,  bv  sixteen  German 
states  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.'  The  princes  of 
these  states  signed  an  act  of  confederation,  di.ssolving  tlieir 
connection  wilh  the  Germanic  empire  and  forming  an  alli- 
anc-e  with  the  French  emperor.  Thev  were  tlie  Kings  of 
Havaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  arch-chiincellor.  the  Elector 
of  Baden,  .Murat,  Duke  of  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  the  Princes  of  Nas.sau-Usingen,  Nas.sau-Weil- 
biirg,  Hoheiizollern-Hechingen,  IlohenzoUern-Sigmaringen, 
Salm-Salm,  Salm-Kyrluirg,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg.  the  Count 
of  Leven,  and  the  Princes  of  Isenburg-Birst<>in  aiuj  liich- 
teiistein.  In  Sept..  1806.  the  confederation  was  joined 
by  the  Elector  of  Wiirzburg;  in  Dec.  1806.  by  the  Elec- 
tor (subsequently  king)  of  Sa.xonv.  and  the  Saxini  Dukes 
of  Weimar,  Gotha.  Coburg,  Meiiiingen.  and  Ilildburghau- 
sen  :  in  1807,  by  three  Dukes  of  Anhalt,  two  Princes  of 
]>ippe,  throe  Princes  of  Reuss.  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and 
the  lu'W  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in  1808,  bv  the  Dukes  of 
-M.'ckleiiburg-Strelitz,  Jlecklenburg-Schweriii,  anil  Olden- 
burg. The  confederal  ion  had  an  area  of  126.075  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  14,608,877.  In  1810  a  part  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  incorporated  with  France,  and  its  terrilorv  reduced 
to  114,467  s(|.  miles,  with  13.475.000  inhabitants.  In  conse- 
(lueme  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  confederation  was 
dissolved  in  1HV4.  and  its  members  united  with  the  other 
German  states  to  form  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

('onfcreiire  [via  Pr.  from  a  Jledia^v.  Lat .  deri  v.  of  am  fer're. 
bring  together,  compare,  alluding  to  the  difTerent  parties 
bringing  together  or  comparing  their  thoughts] :  the  act  of 
conversltig  on  a  serious  sul)ject;  an  oral  discussiiui :  a 
formal  discourse  ;  a  meeting  for  consultation  or  instruct  inn  ; 
a  meeting  of  I  wo  branches  of  a  legislature  bv  their  coiumit- 
tee  when  they  disagree  respecting  the  pa.ssage  of  a  bill.  In 
such  cases  each  house  appoints  a  committee  of  conference, 
in  order  to  settle  tlie  dillerence  by  a  compromise.     In  Eng- 


lish law.  conference  signifies  also  the  interview  of  an  at- 
torney or  solicitor  with  a  counsel  when  ctmsulting  him. 

In  a  political  .sense,  <'onfereiice  denotes  the  meeting  of 
plenipotentiary  mini.sters  of  .several  states  for  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  inleriuilional  complications.  Of  special  im- 
portance in  modern  historv  are  the  conferences  of  Vienna, 
held  in  1820  and  1834,  the  Paris  conference  of  1856,  and 
the  Loiulon  couferences  of  1864,  1867,  and  1871.  Interna- 
tional conferences  have  also  been  held  on  many  non-political 
questions  during  the  nineteenlh  century.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  couferences  of  Geneva.  Aug..  1864, 
for  the  organization  of  the  sanitary  commission,  and  (jf  Paris, 
June  and  July,  1867,  for  the  examination  of  the  monetary 
([uestion. 

CoXFKRENCE  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  term  useil  in  various 
senses.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  the  term  was  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  a.ssemblies  of  priests  or  canons 
iiresided  over  l>y  an  arch-prie.st  or  dean.  They  originated 
in  the  eleventh  century,  hut  are  now  seldom  convened. 

Pastoiial  Coxferentes  are  nu'ctings  held  annually,  quar- 
terly, or  monthly  by  pastors  of  various  Protestant  churches 
for  the  discussion  of  pastoral  duties,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes.  They  are  held  in  the  French  Protestant  church- 
es, also  among  English  Dissenters,  and  in  many  churches  of 
the  U.  S.,  etc. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  in  England  has  an  annual  meeting 
of  its  preachers  called  the  "conference,"  which  has  ad- 
ministrative and  olher  powers,  defined  by  Wesley's  Deed 
of  Declaration  (1784).  A  similar  conference  is  held  in  Ire- 
land. (See  Stevens,  nintortj  of  Mi-tliudiKm.)  In  the  Jleth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  a  General  Conference  meets  every  four  years.  It 
has  fidl  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  found  in  the  JJi.srijt/hie,  part  ii.,  chap- 
ter 1.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  bishops.  In  the  same 
churches  the  territory  where  preachers  are  stationed  is  di- 
vided into  conferences,  which  are  again  divided  into  dis- 
tricts. The  preachers  and  certain  lay  delegates  of  each  con- 
ference meet  in  an  annual  conference,  where  preachers  re- 
ceive their  appointment  for  the  year  from  the  presiding 
bishop.  There  are  quarterly  conferences  held  in  each  circuit 
or  station. 

General  (triennial)  and  annual  conferences  are  also  held 
by  the  Free-will  Hapti.sts.  and  yearly  conferences  by  the 
Six-principle  Baptists,  the  minor  Methodist  bodies,  and 
others. 

The  Conference  of  Hampton  Court .  in  1G04.  was  a  meeting 
of  King  James  I.,  nine  bishops,  and  nine  other  divines  of  the 
Anglican  Churcli.  and  four  Puritan  theologians.  Iield  with 
reference  to  tlie  ditlerences  between  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Puritans.  This  meeting  led  to  some  slight  changes  in  the 
Anglican  Liturgy. 

The  Savoy  C'onfercnce  at  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  the  Savoy,  in  1661.  consisted  of  thirteen  Anglican 
bishops  and  eleven  Nonconformist  divines,  with  a  number  of 
olher  theologians  on  each  side  as  counselors.  liLstead  of  heal- 
ing the  breach,  the  Savoy  Conference  (g.  v.)  increased  the 
dilTereuces  between  the  two  parlies. 

The  Evangelical  Church  i'onivvcncc  (Eranr/elische  Kirch- 
enconferenz)  is  the  name  given  to  the  regular  (annual  or  bi- 
ennial) meeliugs  of  delegates  of  the  governments  of  the 
German  states  and  Austria-Hungary  for  the  discussion  of 
important  Church  questions. 

Conrcreiice.  Wesleyan:  Sec  JIethodism. 

Conrervil  [Lat.  conferva,  a  water-plant  mentioned  by 
PlinyJ :  a  genus  of  fresh-water  alga>.  of  the  family  f7o- 
trichiaceie  and  order  Confervoideie.  As  now  restricted  the 
genus  includes  twenty-five  to  thirty  speciesof  filamentous, un- 
branehed.  green,  aqiuitic  ]ilants,  which  reproduce  bv  means 
of  zoospores,  produced  apparently  V)y  any  of  the  cells.  The 
zoospores  after  a  period  of  activity  come  to  rest, and.  inclos- 
ing themselves  in  a  wall  of  cillulose.  develop  directly  into 
new  plants.  In  some  related  genera  other  zoospores  come 
together  in  pairs,  and  after  fusing  info  a  single  ma-ss  the 
whole  becomes  covered  with  a  thi<-k  wall,  thus  ('onstituting 
a  resting-snore.  This  i>rocess  probably  occurs  in  Conferva, 
but  has  hitiierto  escaped  observation. 

Formerly  the  name  Conferva  included  all  the  filamen- 
tous green  alga-,  and  it  is  still  so  used  popularly,  but  sci- 
entitically  it  is  restricte<l  as  above.  C(mfervai  arc  abimdant 
in  springs,  brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  and,  while 
typically  inhabitants  of  fresh  watei-s,  a  few  are  found  in  sa- 
line springs.  Chakles  E.  Bessev. 
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Confession  [from  Lat.  confessio,  deriv.  of  confite'ri,  ac- 
knowledge; roH,  intensive  + /a/eV(',  avow,  connected  with 
fari.  Gr.  (pavcu.  assert] :  the  declaration  of  one's  sins  to  a 
duly  authorized  priest  with  a  view  of  obtaining  absolution. 
Confession,  thus  understood,  is  only  a  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  Roman  Catholics  and  tlie  Eastern 
t'hurches  hold  that  confession  is  of  divine  institution,  and 
therefore  imposed  by  Church  authority  in  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  (121.5  a.  d.).  and  that  it  was  practiced  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Cliristianity.  Confession  must  (1)  be  entire, 
i.  e.  must  include  all  the  mortal  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, so  far  as  the  penitent  can  recall  them  by  a  diligent 
examination  of  conscience  ;  (2)  humble  and  sincere,  and  (3) 
accompanied  hy  sujiernofiiral  sorrow  for  sin,  and  a.  firm  pur- 
pose of  amendment  for  the  future. 

i\Iost  Protestants  assert  that  such  confession  is  not  en- 
joined in  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek  Church  regards 
this  discipline  as  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  Eu- 
charist. The  Liitheran  professes  that  private  confession 
may  be  retained  in  the  Church.  Init  that  particular  statement 
of  sin  is  not  necessary.  The  Church  of  England  employs  a 
general  form  of  confession  in  its  services,  but  retains  pri- 
vate confession  in  the  ruljric  for  visitation  of  the  sick.  The 
Scottish  and  most  of  the  other  Protestant  Churches  do  not 
recognize  it  at  all. 

The  SiGiLLUM  CoxFESsiONis  (seal  of  confession)  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  means  the  obligation  of  a  confessor  or 
priest  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  This 
obligation  rests,  1.  on  the  natural  ethical  law ;  2,  on  posi- 
tive divine  law  (for  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  this 
sacrament) ;  3,  on  ecclesiastical  law.  promulgated  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  d.  .527.  in  the  synod  of  Dovin,  Canon  20(Hefele, 
Councils,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71^>).  ami  reaffirmed  in  the  fourth  Lat- 
eran Council.  A  violation  of  this  law  by  a  priest  would 
make  him  subject  to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

Revised  by  John  J.  Keane. 

Confession :  in  criminal  law.  an  admission  by  a  person 
that  he  has  committed  or  participated  in  a  crime.  Confes- 
sions are  either  judicial  or  extra-judicial.  It  is  said  to  be 
judicial  when  made  before  a  magistrate  or  in  court  in  the 
course  of  legal  proceedings,  as  where  the  prisoner  pleads 
"  guilty.''  An  extra-judicial  confession  does  not  have  the 
same  weight  as  one  that  is  judicial,  and  is  insufficient  for 
conviction  unless  corroborated  by  proof  of  the  actual  com- 
mission of  the  offense  (corpus  delicti).  A  confession  must 
be  voluntary — that  is,  not  elicited  by  the  influence  of  fear 
or  hope  of  favor  applied  to  the  prisoner  by  one  having  au- 
thority, such  as  a  public  official  or  the  party  against  whom 
the  act  was  committed  (prosecutor).  A  confession  made  by 
a  person  under  oath  is  not  admissible,  as  it  is  held  that  he  is 
then  under  a  species  of  restraint.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  spontaneous,  nor  that  a  warning  shoidd  be  given 
to  the  person  making  it  that  it  will  be  used  against  him. 
The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  in  evidence 
is  decided  by  the  judge ;  its  credibility  after  its  admission  is 
determined  by  the  jury.       Revised  by  P.  Sturges  Allen. 

Confessional :  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  place  re- 
served for  the  hearing  of  confession  with  a  scat  for  the  priest 
and  a  place  for  the  penitent  to  kneel.  This  has  been  com- 
monly since  the  Middle  Ages  an  inclosed  cabinet  or  closet 
of  wood,  sometimes  ornamental,  and  forming  part  of  the 
church  furniture.  The  priest's  compartment  has  a  penitent's 
compartment  on  each  side  of  it. 

Confession  of  Faith:  Sec  Creed. 

Conlliies,  .\ri>iEX(E  oi-  the  (Sp.  Audiencia  de  los  Con- 
fines): the  suin-eme  Spanish  court  of  the  Central  American 
region.  When  the  "  new  laws  "were  promulgated  in  1.542 
it  was  ordered  that  the  audience  of  I^inanui  should  be 
abolishe<l,  its  functions  l>eing  divideil  between  the  two  au- 
diences of  Los  Reyes  (Lima)  and  Los  Conlines  (Central 
America).  The  lalter  had  jurisdiction  over  Chiapas.  Yuca- 
tan, Guatemala.  Honchiras.  Nicaragua,  and  Ciustilla  dt'l  Oro 
(Isthmus  of  Panama).  Its  powei-s  were  very  great.  In 
criminal  cases  tliere  was  no  appeal  from  it,  and  "in  civil  cases 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  oidy  in  cases  in- 
volving over  10,0(X)  pe,ws  de  oro.  It  appointed  temporary 
governors.  an<l  was  superior  to  the  crown  governoi's  on  all 
legal  points,  licing.  in  fact,  the  highest  representative  of  the 
king  m  Central  America.  It  consisted  of  four  oidorf. s  (au- 
ditors or  judges),  one  of  whom,  as  jiresident,  practically 
ruled  the  others.  Conuiyagua  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of 
this  audience,  but  it  was  found  inconvenient,  and  the  first 
session  was  lield  at  tiracias  a  Uios  in  1.545.     In  1540  it  was 


changed  to  Guatemala,  where  it  remained  until  the  revolu- 
tion, except  from  1563-70,  when  it  was  at  Panama.  The 
new  audience  of  Panama,  established  in  1.595.  took  the  isth- 
mus region  from  the  Audience  of  the  Confines. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Confirmation,  or  Laving-on  of  Hands  {confirmation  is 
from  Lat.  confirma  tio.  deriv.  of  cnnfirnia  re,  make  firm,  es- 
tablish] :  a  sacramental  rite  evidently  referred  to  in  the  Ejiis- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  1,  2),  as  one  of  "the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ."  Notices  of  the  administration  of  this 
rite  are  found  in  Acts  viii.  .5-20:  xix.  1-8.  In  primitive 
times,  and  still  in  the  Eastern  Church,  this  rite  was  known 
as  the  "  seal "  and  the  "  unction  of  the  Spirit  "  ;  and  under 
these  names  it  appears  to  be  alluded  to  again  and  again  in 
the  New  Testament  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  i.  21;  Eph.  i.  13;  iv.  .30; 
1  John  ii.  20,  27).  Notices  of  the  continued  and  miiversal  use 
of  this  rite  are  found  in  Tertullian  (a.  d.  106-201).  who,  after 
describing  the  manner  of  baptizing  as  practiced  in  his  day, 
adds,  "  Next  to  this  the  hand  is  laid  upon  us,  calling  upon 
and  inviting  the  Holy  S]iirit  through  the  blessing "  (De 
Biipt.  viii.  7-8).  There  can  be  n<>  duulit.  from  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Fathers,  that  this  rite,  universally  observed  in  the 
apostolical  Church,  was  continued  in  use,  the  Church  be- 
lieving that,  altliough  the  miraculous  gifts  whieh  at  first 
sometimes  attended  the  rite  had  ceased  to  lie  seen,  the 
more  important,  because  more  lasting,  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  still  conveyed.  As  St.  Augustine  says  (Pol.  v., 
Ixvi.  4),  "  Not  by  gifts  of  tongues  is  the  Spirit  known  in 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  invisibly  and  secretly  it  is  felt." 
In  the  Eastern  Churches  it  has  always  been  the  practice 
to  administer  confirmation  directly  after  baptism,  or  as  soon 
after  as  might  be;  but  in  the  East  priests  were  permitted  to 
administer  confirmation,  using  chrism  consecrated  by  the 
bishop.  In  the  West  the  rite  of  confirming  was  restricted 
to  the  bishop  in  person.  Bede  informs  us  that  in  his  time, 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  after  the  special  sea- 
sons of  baptism — Easter  and  Whitsuntide — the  bishop 
made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  for  the  jnirpose  of  confirm- 
ing those  just  baptized.  The  pontifical  of  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  circa  750,  contains  the  confirmation  serv- 
ice of  the  English  Church  at  that  period.  The  earliest 
confirmation  service  extant  is  found  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  (A.  D.  492).  Its  opening  words,  closely  f(.)llo%ved  in 
the  English  and  American  confirmation  offices,  are  :  "Then 
(after  baptism)  by  the  bishop  is  given  to  them  (the  baptized) 
the  sevenfold  Spirit.  He  lays  his  hand  upon  them  to  seal 
them  with  these  words :  "  Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  regenerated  thy  servants  by  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  them  remission  of  all 
their  sins,  thou.  Lord,  send  unto  them  thine  Holy  Ghost  the 
Comforter,  and  give  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  piety,  fill  them  witli  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of 
God,  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  with  whom  thou  livest  and 
reignest,  God,  ever  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  all  ages  of 
ages.  Amen.'"  Anointing  with  chrism  in  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  forehead  was  of  very  early  use  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite,  but  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  essen- 
tial act.  All  three  were  in  use  in  the  English  Church  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  In  the  first  book 
of  King  Edward  VI.  the  chrism  was  discontinued.  "Then 
the  bishop  shall  cross  them  on  the  forehead,  and  lay  his  hand 
upon  their  heads."  In  the  second  book  of  King  Edward 
\  I.  the  crossing  was  also  discontinued.  "Then  shall  the 
bishop  lay  his  hand  upon  every  child  'severally.'"  The 
olfice  in  the  English  and  American  Prayer-books  is  almost 
identical.  In  the  American  revision  of  1892  the  use  of  the 
"  preface,"  originally  a  rubric,  is  made  permissive  instead  of 
iK'ing  mandatory :  a  form  of  presentatiim  to  the  bishop  is 
adiU'il,  and  the  reading  of  the  account  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  given  by  St.  Luke  in  Acts  viii.  is  required.  A  rubric 
is  added  at  the  close  of  t  he  service  as  follows : 

'■  The  minister  shall  not  omit  earnestly  to  move  the  per- 
sons confinned  to  come,  tvitluiut  delay,  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." W.  S.  Perry. 

Confiscation  [from  Lat.  confiscatio,  deriv.  of  confiscare, 
confiscate:  con  +  fiscus,  basket,  receptacle  for  money, 
treasury ]:  the  forfeiture  of  laud  or  ollii-r  property  to  the 

iiublic  treasury  as  part  of  the  [nniishmeut  of  certain  crimes. 
)uring  the  French  Revolution  a  large  quantity  of  land 
owned  by  the  Church  was  contiscated — i.  e.  was  taken  from 
the  Church  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  source  of  national 
revenue. 
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I'unflift  »if  Laws:  See  International  Law,  Private. 

('oiit'iiciaiiism  :  the  ethico-political  system  of  f'oNFUrius 
((/.  '■.).  soiiu'tiiiies  erroneously  t-iUlod  a  "religion,"  and  de- 
scribed us  "one  of  Ihe  three  religions  of  China.''  This  er- 
roneous notion  had  its  origin  in  the  imperfect  information 
of  those  who  wrote  alioiit  t'liina  in  the  early  days  of  foreign 
intercourse  witli  that  country,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by 
other  more  moilern  writers,  who  needles.sly  include  in  the 
Ier[n  the  ancient  religion  of  t'liina  wliich  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  two  thou.sand  years  before  Confucius,  and 
with  which  he  IumI  nothing  to  do,  ius  well  as  the  teachings 
of  the  sage  himsi'lf.  His  saying,  "  Respect  the  gods!  but 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  them,"  represents  his 
position  in  reganl  to  religion. 

The  key  to  the  Confucian  teaching  is  found  in  the  state 
of  the  empire  in  his  <lay.  The  house  of  Chow,  which  had 
come  to  the  imperial  throne  about  1123  b,  c.  had  lost  all  in- 
fluence with  the  feudal  princes,  who  warred  with  each  other 
or  against  the  emperor.  "  Right  principles,"  Mencius  tells 
us,  ••  had  faded  away,  and  oppression  and  bloodshed  pre- 
vailed." To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  to  renovate  the 
people,  and  inaugurate  a  time  of  universal  peace  and  pros- 
perity, was  what  Confucius  aimed  at.  "  Fond  of  antiquity 
and  earnest  in  seeking  knowledge  there."  he  h;id  obsei'ved 
that  in  the  good  old  limes  of  ■•  the  ancient  kings"  peace  and 
prosperity  were  found  hand  in  hand  with  beneficent  gov- 
ernment, the  observance  of  "  the  rules  of  propriety."  and 
the  eidtivatiou  of  virtue.  Vao  and  Shun,  twenty-three  cen- 
turies B.  c,  had  blotted  evil,  and  poverty,  and  ignorance 
out  of  the  empire  simply  l)y  their  virtue  and  example. 
"  The  upright  were  sulvanced  to  office  and  the  crooked  set 
a.si(le."  The  result  was  "  universal  concord,"  a  kind  of 
golden  age.  which  might  again  be  brought  about  by  imi- 
tating the  ancieut  kings.  Hence  his  inculcation  of  the  five 
cardinal  virtues,  the  observance  by  all  classes  of  the  duties 
[lertaining  to  the  five  relationships  of  life,  vi/.,  those  of  ruler 
and  subject,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  brother 
and  brother,  and  friend  and  friend. 

•'  When  the  prince  is  prince,"  said  Confucius,  "  and  the 
minister  is  minister,  when  the  father  is  father,  and  the  son 
is  son,"  then  llu-iv.  is  good  government,  and  having  good 
government  righteousness  will  prevail  and  the  people  will 
be  liaiipy.  The  system  of  Confucius  can  perhaps  best  be 
shown  by  an  extrat^t  from  the  Ta  Hioh.  or  "  Great  Lesson," 
a  fragment  of  27")  words  attributed  to  Confucius,  and  com- 
mented (m  by  Tsung  Sin,  a  disciple.  The  object  of  this 
great  lesson  Is  sai<i  to  be  "  to  illustrate  illustrious  virtue,  to 
renovate  the  people,  and  to  rest  in  the  highest  excellence." 
It  savs: 

"T''he  ancients  who  desired  to  illustrate  illustrious  virtue 
throughout  the  empire  fii-st  ordered  well  their  own  states. 
Wishing  to  order  well  their  own  states,  they  first  regulated 
their  familie.s.  Wishing  to  regulate  their  families,  they  fii'st 
cultivated  their  own  persons.  Wishing  to  cultivate  their 
persons  they  first  rectified  their  hearts.  Wislung  to  rectify 
their  hearts,  they  first  sought  to  be  sincere  in  their  thoughts. 
Wishing  to  be  sincere  in  tlieir  thoughts,  they  extended  their 
knowledge  to  tiie  utmost:  and  this  extension  of  knowledge 
lay  in  the  investigation  of  tilings.  Things  being  investi- 
gateil,  knowh'dge  lieeame  complete.  Their  knowledge  being 
complete,  their  thoughts  were  sincere.  Their  thoughts  being 
sincere  their  hearts  were  then  rectified.  Their  hearts  being 
rectified,  their  persons  were  cultivated.  Their  pei'sons  being 
cultivated,  their  families  were  regulated.  Their  families  be- 
ing regulated,  their  states  were  rightly  governed.  Their 
states  being  rightly  governed,  the  whole  empire  was  made 
trani|uiland  happy.  From  the  emperor  down  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  all  must  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
son the  root  of  everything  besides."  Chiiieise  Cldfsics,  trans- 
lateil  by  J.  Legge,  vol.  i.,  p.  222. 

Wun  Wang,  the  founder  ot  the  Chow  dynasty,  in  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.  illustrated  these  principle.s.  The  com- 
mentator tells  us  that  as  a  sovereign  he  rested  in  benevo- 
lence, as  a  minister  in  reverence,  as  a  son  in  filial  piety,  as 
a  father  in  kindness,  and  in  communication  with  his  sub- 
jects in  good  faith. 

Confucianism  concerns  itself  exclusively  with  man.  first 
as  lui  individual,  and  second  in  his  relation  to  the  family 
and  the  state,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
i>f  his  origin  and  destiny.  Its  highest  good  is  the  temporal 
wellbeing  of  the  community.  See  Legge's  Cliiiiese  t'lasxics 
and  Faber's  Si/.i/fmnticiil  Jtii/enl  of  the  Duclrineti  of  Con- 
tdriiin  (Hongkong  and  IjoiuIoii.  1875).  li.  LiLLEY. 
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t'oiil'ii'cius  [Latinized  form  of  Chinese  K'lmg-fu-tsze, 
the  Master  K'ung]:  Chinese  philosopher;  b.  B.C.  551  in 
Lu,  one  of  the  feudal  .states  into  which  China  was  then 
divided,  now  a  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Though  he 
did  not  himself  commit  his  teachings  to  writing,  thanks  to 
the  pious  care  with  which  his  disciples  recorded  not  only 
his  sayings  but  also  his  manner  of  life  hardly  any  character 
of  antiquity  is  so  well  known  to  us.  His  father,  a  sohlier 
distinguished  for  deeds  of  strength  and  daring,  died  when 
Confucius,  the  child  of  his  old  age  by  a  second  marriage, 
was  only  three  years  old,  leaving  him  to  his  mothers  care. 
He  marrie<l  at  the  ag(^  of  nineteen,  and  for  two  years  held 
subordinate  posts  in  the  public  service.  At  twenty-two  lie 
entered  on  what  was  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life — 
that  of  a  ]iublic  teacher.  To  all  who  resorted  to  him  he 
gave  instruction,  however  small  the  fee  offered,  if  only  they 
gave  evidence  of  capacity  and  zeal  for  iniprovement.  As 
his  fame  spread  abroad  the  number  of  his  disciples  in- 
creased, until  it  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  reached  3,000. 
The  political  disorders  growing  out  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
feudal  states,  which  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  too 
weak  to  restrain,  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  the 
principles  of  good  government,  and  this  became  one  of  his 
most  frequent  topics  of  discourse.  At  the  age  of  fifty-one 
he  was  made  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Cluin^-tu, 
and  had  at  length  an  opportunity  to  put  his  theories  into 
practice.  The  immediate  aiul  marked  improvement  in  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  led  to  his  advancement,  first  to 
the  post  of  assistant  superintendent  of  public  works  and 
next  to  that  of  minister  of  crime  in  Lu.  Here  also  similar 
results  followed,  but  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  were  now  aroused,  and  unworthy  means  were 
taken  to  create  a  breach  between  the  Marquis  of  Lu  and  his 
minister.  Confucius,  finding  it  impossible  to  retain  his 
office  with  dignity,  withdrew  from  Lu,  and  for  thirteen 
years  journeyed  from  one  to  another  of  the  neighboring 
states,  eveiTwhere  received  with  honor,  but  nowhere  flntling 
a  ruler  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels.  He  returned 
to  his  native  state  B.  c.  48:!.  ami  until  his  death  in  478  was 
mainly  occupied  with  literary  pursuits.  He  had  been  all 
his  life  a  stucleiit  of  the  early  history  and  literature  of  his 
country,  and  the  editorship  of  four  of  the  "  five  classics  "  is 
with  more  or  less  justice  asi'ribcd  to  him.  while  the  fifth, 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  a  brief  record  of  events  in 
Lu  from  721  to  480  B.C.,  is  his  own  w'ork,  though  hardly 
worthy  of  his  reputation. 

The' principal  source  of  our  knowlculge  of  his  character 
and  teaching  is  the  Lun  i/i),  which  might  be  aptly  styled 
the  "  Memorabilia  of  Confucius."  Two  other  of  the  "four 
books  " — the  Orcal  LearniMj  and  the  Doctrine  of  (he  Mean 
(the  latter  ascribed  to  K'ung  Keih.  the  grandson  of  Con- 
fucius)—contain  digests  of  his  tiwhing,  but  in  a  less  orig- 
inal and  therefore  for  us  less  valuable  form.  Confucius  put 
forward  no  claim  to  originality.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
"transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believing  in  and  loving  the 
ancients  "  :  again,  "  I  am  not  one  who  was  born  in  the  pos- 
sessit'ii  of  knowledge :  I  am  one  who  is  fond  of  antiquity 
and  earnest  in  seeking  it  there."  This  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity extended  even  to  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  in  the 
observance  of  which,  however,  his  evident  sincerity  pre- 
served him  the  appearance  of  formalism.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  teacher  of  ethics.  The  whole  tendency  of 
his  mind  was  practical  rather  than  speculative.  We  ai-e 
told  that  "  thi'i-e  were  four  things  which  he  taught — letters, 
ethics,  devotion  of  soul,  anil  truthfulness."  He  held  to  the 
native  goodness  of  huniiin  nature,  and  his  system  of  morals 
ri'sted  on  no  sanctions  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Many  of  his  reconh'd  .sayings  are  admirable,  but  of  highest 
value  is  his  enunciation  of  the  "golden  rule."  One  of  his 
disciples  asked,  "Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve  as  a 
rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life*"  The  master  said, '•  Is 
not  reciprocili/  siicli  a  woriH  What  you  do  not  want  done 
to  vourself  do  not  do  to  othei-s."  The  progress  of  his  own 
development  he  has  thus  described:  "At  fifteen  I  had  my 
mind  bent  on  learning;  at  thirty  I  stood  firm:  at  forty  I 
lia<l  no  doubts;  at  fifty  1  knew  ihe  decrees  of  heaven:  at 
sixty  my  ear  was  an  obedient  organ ;  at  seventy  I  could  fol- 
low what  my  heart  desired  without  transgressing  what  was 
right." 

The  reserve  with  which  Confucius  spoke  of  man's  relation 
to  the  powers  aliove  and  of  the  future  life  maybe  due  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  early  t'liinese  religion.  This, 
like  the  (iovernment,  was  patriarchal  in  character:  the  em- 
peror, as  the  representative  of  his  people,  alone  offered  sac- 
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riflces  to  heaven,  while  the  popular  religion  was  little  more 
than  ancestor-worship.  But  Confucius  was  also,  by  the 
native  temper  of  his  mind,  inclinoil  to  positivism  and  secu- 
larism. Among  the  subjects  on  which  he  did  not  talk  wen; 
••  extraordinary  things  "  and  "  spiritual  beings."  One  of  his 
disciples.  Ki  Loo,  "  asked  about  serving  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  The  master  said  :  While  you  are  not  able  to  serve  men, 
how  can  you  serve  their  spirits <  Ki  Loo  added:  I  venture 
to  ask  about  death.  He  was  answered :  While  you  do  not 
know  life,  how  can  you  know  about  death  f  "  This  attitude 
he  has  communicated  to  his  followei-s.  and  that  the  Confu- 
cianists  have  escaped  the  degrading  superstitions  and  magi- 
cal practices  into  which  the  Biiddhist  and  Taoist  sects  of 
China  have  fallen  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Con- 
fucius. 

Measured  by  any  standard,  a  high  ethical  value  must  be 
accorded  to  the  teaching  of  Confucius.  It  was,  moreover, 
peculiarly  adapted,  even  in  its  limitations,  to  the  genius  of 
the  Chinese  people,  already  predisposed,  like  himself,  to 
the  conservatism  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  strengthen. 
But  his  teaching  alone,  even  with  the  aid  of  his  strong  f)er- 
sonality.  would  hardly  account  for  the  vast  influence  which 
he  has  held  and  still  continues  to  hold  over  the  Chinese 
mind.  To  explain  this  we  must  take  into  account  also  the 
place  which  the  classical  books,  and  throtigh  them  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius,  occupy  in  the  educational  and  adminis- 
trative systems  of  China.  For  centuries  they  have  been  the 
foundation,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  sum.  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools,  and  the  main  subjects  in  the 
examinations  which  guard  the  entrance  to  and  regulate  pro- 
motion in  the  public  service.  The  Government  by  lavisli 
honoi-s  paid  to  his  memoi-y  has  added  further  to  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  His  family  is  ennobled,  and  the  olilest  re])- 
resentative  in  the  direct  line  has  the  rank  and  revenues  of  a 
duke,  the  sole  hereditary  dignity  of  Chinese  origin  which 
was  respected  by  the  reigning  JIanchu  dynasty.  Twice  a 
year  the  emperor  himself  makes  offerings  in  his  honor  in 
the  hall  of  the  imperial  college  at  Peking.  Temples  dedi- 
cated to  him  are  attached  to  tlie  examination  halls,  more 
than  l.r)00  in  number,  scattered  throughout  the  empire. 
In  Japan  and  Korea  also,  among  the  educated  classes,  his 
authority  as  a  teacher  is  hardly  less  than  in  his  native  land. 

LiTER.^TLRE. — Leggc's  Cliuifxe  Classics,  vol.  i..  also  his 
Religions  of  China  ;  Douglas,  Confucianism  and  Taoiiism  ; 
Plath,  Confucius  und  seiner  schTder  Leben  und  Lehren. 

Addisox  Tax  Name. 

Coiigaree':  a  river  of  South  Carolina;  is  formed  by  the 
Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  which  unite  at  Columbia.  It  flows 
southeastward,  and  joins  the  Wateree  to  form  the  Santee 
river.  Steamboats  ascend  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers 
to  Columbia. 

Coiiarf  <l'611re,  koh'2had«  leer  :  a  French  phrase  signi- 
fying ••  permission  to  choose,"  is  the  name  given  in  England 
to  the  king's  warrant  or  license  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in 
the  older  dioceses  to  elect  a  bishop  for  a  vacant  see.  The 
king's  warrant,  however,  always  contains  the  name  of  the 

f)er.son  whom  the  dean  and  the  chapter  are  to  elect,  and  they 
lave,  according  to  25  Henry  \'III.,  c.  20.  no  means  whatever 
of  asserting  a  wish  of  their  own. 

Congenital  Diseases:  diseases  produced  or  existing  at 
birth.  These  conditions  are  to  lie  distinguished  from  he- 
reditary atlections,  and  from  malformations  of  the  infant, 
which  residt  either  from  arrested  development  or  disease 
contracted  during  intra-uterine  life ;  they  are  described  else- 
where. Congenital  disease*  jiropcr  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows: First,  those  transmitted  from  a  diseased  mother 
before  or  during  birth:  such  as  syphilis,  various  cimditions 
caused  by  a  septic  puerperal  infection,  and  gonorrhteal 
infection.  Second,  those  acquired  shortly  before  birth : 
such  as  acute  genera!  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fietus  and 
newly  burn,  and  tumors  of  various  kinils.  Third,  those 
aei|uired  during  birth,  without  direct  uuiteriud  inlhience; 
such  as  asphyxia,  atelectasis  (unex))aniled  cunditiiin  of  the 
lungs),  and  cephalliaMuatoma.  or  a  simgninidus  tumor  of 
the  head.  Syphilis  may  affect  the  infant  by  Inmsmission 
fniin  the  mother  to  it  at  any  period  of  intra-uterine  life. 
When  the  genital  tract  of  the  mother  is  infected  with  a 
syphilitic  ulcer,  the  child  in  iias>lng  llirough  it  nuiy  develop 
a  primary  infection.  Antisypliilitic  treatuu'Ut  is' urgently 
indicated  in  all  cases.  From  a  sejitic  puerperal  infection  of 
the  mother  a  direct  transmission  to  the  child  may  occur,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  puerperal  erysipelas,  an  infective 
peritonitis,  a  septic  jaundi<'e  with  inflammation  of  the  um- 


bilical vein,  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  a 
py.-emic  condition  with  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses, 
may  be  developed ;  these  are  several  of  the  manifestations 
resulting  from  the  same  cause,  jis  seen  in  different  infants. 
They  are  all  accompanied  with  high  fever,  and  generally 
soon  terminate  fatally.  Gonorrhcea,  when  affecting  the 
vagina  of  the  mother,  gives  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  form 
of  purulent  inflammation  of  the  infantile  eyelids,  which 
unless  immediately  treated,  is  apt  to  result  in  blindness.  In 
this  condition  the  eye  must  be  frequently  opened  and  washed 
with  mild  antiseptic  lotions:  also  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  and  ice-water  soaked  pads  locally.  An 
aeute  general  fatty  degeneration  of  numerous  organs  is 
not  frequently  seen;  the  epithelium  of  lungs,  bronchial 
tubes,  uriniferous  tubes  of  kidneys,  intestine,  liver  cells, 
blood-vessels,  or  even  the  wliole  body  may  be  affected. 
Such  a  condition  interferes  with  the  normal  functi<ms  of 
these  parts,  and  usually  terminates  fatally:  uncontrollable 
haemorrhages  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  umbilical  cord, 
frequently  being  the  direct  cause  of  death.  Congenital 
tumors  are  rather  frequent,  and  generally  call  for  operative 
interference.  Asphyxia  is  a  condition  most  frequently  o\y- 
served  after  protracted  labors,  especially  in  those  cases  due 
to  abnormal  presentation  of  the  infant,  where  the  breech  or 
lower  extremities  are  born  before  the  head.  This  oftentimes 
causes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  compression  of  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  resulting  in  a  temporary  or  permanent  arrest  of  its 
circulation,  and  c<mse(juent  premature  respiratory  move- 
ments. Thus  the  child  is  bom  almost  or  apparently  life- 
less, blue  or  pale,  with  no  respiratory  attempts,  and  possibly 
no  pulsation  of  the  heart.  This  condition  demands  imme- 
diate application  of  respiratory  stimulants,  or  artificial  res- 
piration. Slapping  the  buttocks,  alternate  immersion  in 
warm  and  cold  water,  slapping  the  chest  with  a  wet  cloth, 
forcible  swinging  in  the  air.  electric  current  to  the  chest, 
etc..  may  induce  respiratory  movement.  Artificial  respira- 
tion by  Marshall  Hall's,  Sylvester's,  or  Howard's  method,  or 
by  mouth  to  mouth  inflation,  is  of  value.  Atelectasis  is  the 
result  of  an  absence  of  the  normal  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
following  the  entrance  of  air.  This  condition  may  be  caused 
by  an  insufficient  development  of  the  chest  muscles,  or  their 
innervation  may  be  faulty,  due  to  some  disease  of  the  Ijrain  ; 
the  lungs  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inflammation,  or  tliey  may 
be  filled  with  mucus,  or  some  foreign  substance  aspirated 
during  birth,  such  as  blood,  mucus,  amniotic  fluid,  etc.  To 
relieve  this  condition,  emetics  cause  a  discharge  of  the  for- 
eign matter,  tickling  the  fauces  frequently  sufficing.  To 
excite  nerve  action  tlie  electric  current  is  used,  and  mustard 
plasters  are  applied  locally.  Cephalhipmatoma  may  result 
from  one  of  two  causes.  The  external  layer  of  the  cranial 
bones  of  the  new-born,  being  but  slightly  developed,  affords 
but  little  protection  to  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  in  it. 
and  in  consequence  of  which  little  violence,  and  sometimes 
practically  none  at  all,  is  necessary  to  cause  a  rupture.  Or 
a  haemorrhage  due  to  one  of  many  causes  may  occur  between 
the  bone  and  its  periosteum,  or  enveloping  membrane  ;  this 
extravasation  of  blood,  small  at  fii-st.  may  in  the  course  of 
from  four  to  six  days  increase  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  or 
small  apple.  Such  h.-vmorrhages  are  most  common  near  one 
of  the  parietal  bones.  The  condition  in  itself  is  usually  not 
dangerous,  and  the  extravasation  will  generally  be  absoi-bed 
in  from  four  to  ten  weeks  if  undisturbed.  Surgical  inter- 
ference is  but  rarely  indicated,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  sup- 
puration unless  the  most  stringent  antiseptic  measures  are 
observed.  A.  Jacobi  and  F.  E.  SoxnERX. 

Conser:  a  marine  eel.  Conger  conger,  having  a  mor& 
pointed  tail  than  the  common  species.  The  skin  is  scale- 
less  ;  head  depressed  and  pointed ;  mouth  deeply  cleft ;  under 
jaw  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  upper;  outer  series  of 
teeth  in  either  jaw  so  closely  set  as  to  form  a  cutting  edge. 
Color  dark  brown  above,  dirty  wliite  below:  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  pale,  edged  with  black,  or  sometimes  entirely  black.  It 
is  a  widely  distributed  species,  being  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  .lapan,  Tasmania,  anil  the  Eastern  U.  S.,  preferring 
a  rocky  bottom.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  feet  and  a  weight 
of  100'  lb.,  and,  although  not  particularly  good  eating,  is 
sometimes  used  for  food  in  Great  Britain,  the  principal  fish- 
ery being  off  the  Cornish  coast.  It  is  voracious,  active,  and 
powerful,  and  large  specimens  require  careful  handling 
when  caught.  It  seems  remarkably  susceptible  to  cold.  In 
California  the  name  is  applied  to  Sidera  mordajr,  one  of  the 
Jluramas,  and  in  the  Eastern  U.  S.  to  Zoarces  anguillaris, 
the  eel-pout.  P.  A.  L. 
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Ct)iijrcstioii[froin  Lat.eoH^e«'<«o,deriv.  of  con(/e';-ere, carry 
togotlicr,  Ir'H])  tof^olhcr] :  in  putliology.  fullness  of  blood  or 
rupletion  of  llic  Ijlooil-vessels.  Congestion  may  be  arlerial 
or  aelivc  when  the  over-tillinj;  of  the  vessels  is  due  to  in- 
creased How  of  blood  to  the  part,  or  passive  or  venous  when 
it  is  due  to  obsl  ruelion  to  the  outllow  of  blood.  Active  con- 
gestion results  from  excitement  of  the  circulation  by  emo- 
tional disturbances,  exercise,  alcohol  or  other  poisons,  from 
exposure  to  cold,  or  iliiect  irritation  of  the  part;  passive 
from  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circulation;  and  local- 
ized passive  from  pressure  upon  the  venous  trunks  of  ditler- 
ent  |iarts.  When  active  the  affected  part  is  light  red  in 
color ;  when  passive  the  color  is  dark  red  or  bluish.    W.  I*. 

('oncost ivc  Chill:  See  Chill. 

Coil'a:lptoil :  a  market-town  of  Cheshire.  Knglanil  :  in  a 
deep  valley  on  the  river  Dane  ;  2'3  miles  S.  of  Manchester 
(see  map  of  Kngland,  ref.  H-ti).  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
ribbons  and  other  silk  fabrics.     Pop.  (18!)1)  10,744. 

Coiigletoii,  IIkxry  liuooKi:  Parxkll,  Lord:  British 
statesman;  b.  .July  -i,  1776;  for  many  years  a  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament,  lie  became  Secretary  at  War  in  18:J0,  and 
paymaster  of  the  forces  in  18;io.  He  w'as  well  versed  in 
financial  affairs,  and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was 
On  Financial  Refnnn  (18:30).  Committed  suicidi:  .June  8, 
1842. 

roiiarloiiiorate :  See  Sa.nustonk. 

Con^o  Efl :  See  Congo  SxAKb;. 

('oii!?o  Free  !S(ate:  an  area  in  Central  .Vfrica  embracing 
most  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo  river.  It  was  <'onstituted 
and  defined  under  this  name  in  1885  by  the  International 
Congo  Conference  at  Berlin,  and  was  placed  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Helgians  as  an  individual, 
but  h<'  becpieatheil  all  his  rights  to  Belgium,  and  slu^  has  re- 
served the  right  of  annexing  the  state  after  1!)00.     See  below. 

Area  and  Boumlarim. — The  state  includes  a  small  strip 
along  the  lower  Congo  from  the  coast.  Prom  about  Ion. 
1.")  K.  the  boun<lary  follows  the  Congo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ubangi.  then  the  I'liangi  to  lat.4 '  N. ;  thence  E.  to  Ion.  :i() '  K. ; 
thence  S.  to  Lake  Bangweolo.  or  I{end)a:  thence  westward 
to  the  Kassai  river  in  24    K.  Ion.;  then  along  the  Kassai  to 

7  S.  lat. ;  then  westward   to   the   Kwango   river   in   about 

8  S.,  down  which  the  boundary  follows  to  .5°  .50'  S. ;  thence 
W.  to  the  (,'ongo,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  The 
area  is  esHmated  at  iJOO.OOO  si|.  miles,  making  it  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  all  Africa.  This  enormons  area  is  varied,  having 
only  the  two  common  characteristics  of  being  tropical  and  of 
being  included  in  the  basin  of  a  single  river.  Civilized  con- 
trol extends  but  a  short  distance  up  the  lower  river:  in  other 
parts  of  the  slate  tlie  numerous  wild  tribes  are  entirely  un- 
controlled, and  to  some  extent  unvisited.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  original  format  ion  of  the  state  was  the  sup])res- 
sion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  this  hixs  been  fairly  accomplished, 
not,  however,  so  much  by  interior  control  as  by  watchful- 
ness in  the  British,  German,  French,  and  Portuguese  terri- 
tories that  surround  it,  except  to  the  north. 

(liiri'nunrnt. — The  central  government  is  at  Brussels,  and 
consists  of  its  sovereign,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  mun<4y,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Allairs  and  Justice,  of  Finance,  and  of  the  Interii>r.  There  is 
also  a  local  goverinnent  comprising  a  governor-general  and 
vice-governor,  a  state  inspector,  a  general  secretary,  a  di- 
rector of  justice,  a  director  of  finance,  and  a  commander  of 
the  forces.  The  local  cai)ital  is  Boma,  at  the  head  of  the 
Congo  delta.  There  are  fifteen  administrative  divisions. 
There  is  an  armed  force  of  G.l'JO  blacks,  commanded  by 
white  ollicers.  There  are  seven  vessels  on  the  lower  and 
fourteen  on  the  upper  Congo.  Navigation  for  the  lower 
Congo  ends  at  Vivi,  450  miles  up  the  river.  From  this  to 
Stanley  Pool  or  Leopoldville  it  is  unnavigable  because  of 
rapids.  Between  these  points  a  railway  has  lieen  surveyed, 
and  about  115  miles  are  open  for  trallic  (18i<7).  It  will  be 
250  udles  long,  and  runs  about  ;j0  miles  S.  of  the  river.  A 
regular  steamer  service  connects  the  slate  with  Europe,  and 
it  is  included  in  the  postal  union. 

Trade  and  Ctiinmerve. — The  l)rincipal  articles  of  export 
are  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory,  orchilla.  copal,  ground-nuts, 
cam-wood,  coffee,  and  ivory.  The  general  exports  amounted 
in  18!»4  to  ll,O:il.704  francs;  in  18!I5.  12.1:35,656  francs. 
The  chief  articles  exported  in  1895  were:  ivory,  5.844,640 
francs;  rubber,  2,882,585  francs;  an<l  palm-oil  and  luits, 
2,17S.557  francs.  The  impurls  are  chieUy  from  Belgium. 
The  population  is  estinial.'d  Ml  :!l),0(M).Oll().  ' 


Revenue. — The  revenue  is  derived  (1)  from  a  subsidy  of 
1.000,000  francs  by  King  Leo|iold ;  (2)  from  a<lvances  of 
2.000.0(10  francs  annually  for  ten  years,  promised  by  the 
Belgium  (iovernmeni  ;  (:))  from  taxes;  and  (4)  from  the  sale, 
etc.,  of  public  lauds,  lievenue  (1896)  7.000.000  francs;  ex- 
penditure, 8,2:i6,;J00  francs. 

Bkkkkk.vcks. — Stanley,  Tliruiigh  tlie  Dark  Continent  (2 
vols.,  1878),  and  Tlie  ('onya  and  llie  Founding  of  its  Free 
Slate  (2  vols..  1885);  Tisdell.  Report  on  the  Congo  Country 
(188.5),  in  Re/mrts  of  tlie  Consiiln  of  tlie  United  States:  Pe- 
ctiuel-Liiesche,  /uiiigoland  (1887):  Alexis,  Le  Congo  lielge 
(188M);  Wissunmn,  7/«  Innere  ,l//-i'A«.s  (1888) ;  Dupont,  Le 
Congn  (188!)):  .leaiment,  t^itatre  anni-es  an  C'ongo  (188St); 
Ward.  Fire  Years  irith  Congo  Cannilials  (1890);  White, 
The  Development  of  Africa  (1890).      JI.  W.  Makki.voton. 

History. — As  an  independent  sovereignty,  recognized  by 
the  powers,  the  Congo  Free  State  dates  from  1884.  Its  ori- 
gin IS  to  be  found  in  the  companies  formed  for  trade  and  ex- 
ploration in  that  region.  The  first  of  these  was  the  African 
international  Association,  founded  in  1877.  The  plan  of  this 
company  was  to  send  several  exploring  parties  into  the  in  teritn- 
from  the  east  coast,  and  to  erect  a  line  of  stations  along  their 
routes.  In  1878,  after  Stanley's  return  to  Europe,  aiu)ther 
society  was  formed  to  study  the  country,  its  native  tribes,  its 
possibilities  of  travel  and  tr.nnsiiortation,,and  its  commercial 
resources.  This  was  called  the  Comitc  d'Etudesdu  Ilaut  Con- 
go. It  became  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo. 
In  lS7inhis  second  association  sent  .Stanley  up  the  great  river. 
He  and  his  men  explored  much  more  of  the  country,  founded 
stations,  built  roads,  and  made  over  400  treaties  with  native 
chiefs.  These  treaties  conveyed  the  sovereignty  which  re- 
sided in  the  petty  chiefs,  contracting  parties  of  the  one  part, 
to  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo,  of  the  other. 
It  then  ap|iealed  to  the  i)Owers  to  enalde  it  to  combine  these 
nuniy  little  sovereignties  into  one  iiule|icndent  state. 

The  U.  S.  led  the  way.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  that  the  acts  of 
cession  of  the  native  chiefs  were  within  their  rights,  and 
that  the  association  could  lawfully  accejit  them.  This  Gov- 
ermnenl  accordingly,  Apr.  22.  1884,  recognized  the  Interna- 
tional .\ssociationof  the  Congo  as  a  sovereign  and  indejiend- 
ent  power  under  the  title  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  ^\ithin 
a  year  .\nstria.  France.  Germ.any.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlanils.  Portugal,  Russia.  Spain,  and  Sweden  followed 
the  example  of  the  U.  S.  Both  France  and  Portugal,  whose 
territories  adjoin  the  Free  State,  nnide  treaties  of  delimita- 
tion with  it.  Though  an  independent  ]Miwer,  this  new  slate, 
from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  from  the  objects  of  its  forma- 
tion, and  from  its  dependence  upon  its  sponsor,  Belgium,  oc- 
cupies a  position  unlike  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
faunly  of  nations.  Its  character  was  constituted  and  defined 
by  I  he  general  act  of  the  International  Congo  Conference, 
si'gne<l  at  Berlin  Feb.  26,  1885.  It  was  thereby  declared 
neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  though  the 
powers  reserved  for  twenty  years  the  right  to  decide  as  to 
the  freedom  of  imports  from  taxation.  The  free  navigation 
of  the  Congo  and  its  allluents  was  jirovided  for  under  an 
international  commission.  lu'ligious  freedom  was  jiro- 
claimed.  E(|uality  of  treatment  was  promised  to  all  set- 
tlers of  wlialever  nationality.  The  slave-trade  and  sl.-iveiy 
were  to  be  lussailed,  the  education  and  civili7.ation  of  the 
natives  attempted.  All  the  jiowers  represented  at  the  con- 
ference ratified  this  important  act  except  the  U.  S.,  which 
excuse<l  itself  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  impose 
upon  it  intermdiomd  obligations  at  variance  with  its  tradi- 
tional ])olicy. 

In  .\pr.,  i885,  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  became 
sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  Stale;  by  will,  Aug.  2,  1889, 
however,  he  becpteathed  to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights 
over  it.  On  .Inly  ;n,  1890,  the  territories  of  the  state  were 
declared  inaliemible ;  a  convention  earlier  in  the  same 
month  between  the  two  had  reserved  to  Belgium  the  right 
of  annexing  Ihe  Congo  State  after  ten  years.  There  is  a 
peculi.ar  propriety  in  this  close  connection  with  Belgium, 
siiK'e  both  are  declared  perpetually  neutral  under  the  pro- 
tection of  till'  powers. 

To  provide  revenue  the  Iidernational  Conference  at  Brus- 
sels, 1890.  participated  in  by  seventeen  powers,  authorized 
the  Congo  Slate  to  levy  duties  on  certain  imports.  By 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  1891,  the  L'.  S. 
provides  for  commercial  intercourse  and  a  consular  system, 
accepts  the  laying  of  import  duties,  and  agrees  to  settle  by 
arbitration  any  dispute  arising  under  the  treaty. 

Tni.OUORE  S.  WoOLSF.Y. 
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Coiiaro  Hivcr:  tlip  second  lni\erst  river  in  Africa,  the 
knowledge  of  whicli(not  yet  conijilete)  is  due  to  modern  ex- 
plorations, especially  those  of  Stanley.  It  receives  varions 
names  in  dilTerent  [)arts  of  its  cmirse.  It  liesins  in  the 
Chanibezi  river,  which  rises  in  abont  hit.  !)'  S..  Ion.  33  E., 
in  the  mountains  S.  of  Lake  Leopold,  or  Hikwa.  between 
Tanganyika  and  Nyassa.  This  flows  S.  W..  and  is  lost  in 
Lake  Bangweolo,  or  Bemba.  Beyond  this  lake  it  reappears 
as  the  Luapula  (believed  by  Deiconiniune  to  be  the  main 
stream),  wliich  flows  northward  into  Lake  Moero.  i'assing 
through  this  it  reappears  as  the  Luvua.  and  still  flowing 
northward  receives  in  its  course  the  great  Lualalia  river, 
and  takes  its  name.  The  Lualaba,  which  rises  far  to  the 
S.  (about  hit.  13"  S.  and  Ion.  35°  E.)  and  passes  through  a 
string  of  little-known  lakes  on  its  northward  course,  may 
be  the  main  streant.  From  about  lat.  4°  S.  its  course  has 
been  explored,  and  it  is  kno^vn  to  be  the  Congo.  From  this 
point  it  is  a  noble  stream,  full  of  islands  and  sometimes 
dividing  into  two  or  more  parts.  At  the  equator  there  is  a 
series  of  falls  and  cataracts  called  the  Stanley  Falls.  From 
this  place  it  passes  northwestward  to  lat.  3"  N.,  then  south- 
westward  to  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldvillc)  in  lat.  4°  S..  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles' or  more,  all  navigable,  and  in  this  dis- 
tance it  receives  the  four  great  tributaries,  the  Lubilash 
(or  Loniauii)  from  the  S..  the  Novelle  (called  Aruwimi  at 
its  mouth)  from  the  E..  the  LTbangi  (or  jMobaiigi)  from  the 
N.,  and  the  Kwa  (or  Kassai)  from  the  E.  From  Stanley 
Pool  to  Vivi.  a  distance  of  300  miles  or  more,  it  is  not 
navigable.  From  Vivi  to  the  mouth,  !)0  miles,  navigation 
i.s  free.  There  is  no  delta;  in  this  the  Congo  differs  from 
the  other  great  African  rivers — the  Nile,  Niger,  and  Zam- 
besi. The  total  length  has  been  estimated  at  3.!)00  miles, 
of  which  not  more  than  half  is  navigal)le.  The  whole  basin 
has  an  area  of  about  1,300,000  sfj.  miles. 

M.  W.  Harrington. 

Conisro  Snake,  or  Congo  Eel:  a  popular  name  in  the 
Southern  V.  S.  for  Amphiuma  un'idis,  a  slender  eel-like 
batracliian,  inhabiting  the  swamps  and  rice-fields  of  the 
Southern  IT.  S..  where  it  burrows  in  tlie  soft  mud.  The  ani- 
mal reaches  a  length  of  2  feet,  has  gill  openings,  four  riidi- 
mentary  limbs,  witli  two  or  three  toes  on  each,  and  a  smooth 
slaty  black  skin,  a  little  lighter  on  the  uiider  side. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Congrregration  of  Cltiarny  :  See  Oluniacs,  The. 

Congrcirationalisni :  a  system  of  Church  polity  which  em- 
braces the  [irinciple  of  self-government  in  the  local  church, 
and  the  duty  of  churches  to  stand  in  fellowship  or  com- 
munion with  one  another.  It  gives  to  each  congregation 
the  right  of  regulating,  without  external  interference,  the 
details  of  its  worsliip  and  discipline  according  to  its  own 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament. 
while  it  inculcates  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  fraternal 
communion  of  separate  assemblies  of  believers,  especially  of 
such  as  profess  the  same  faith  and  accept  the  same  order. 

According  to  the  fundatiu'ntal  principle  of  Congregation- 
alism, any  association  of  believers,  united  by  foruuil  cove- 
nant for  mutual  watchfulness  and  liclp,  the  maintenance  of 
divine  worship,  the  observance  of  Christian  rites,  aiul  com- 
bined ctforts  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  Church 
of  Clirist,  and  as  such  is  competent  to  elect  and  ordain  its 
own  othcers,  admit  or  reject  applicants  for  membei-ship, 
exclude  luiworthy  members,  control  its  own  [iroperty,  and 
transact  its  own  business.  The  orderly  prosecution  of 
church-work  calls  for  the  appointnieut  of  various  officers, 
on  whom  is  laid  the  special  responsibility  of  oversight  and 
direction:  and  long  usage,  based  upon  ihe  instructions  of 
the  New  Testament,  recognizes  the  olTlce  of  pastor  and  that 
of  deacon  as  needing  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Church. 
The  pastor  holds  the  ollice  of  a  bishop  or  elder.  By  virtue 
of  his  ordination  he  becomes  a  minister,  whose  function  is 
not  only  to  preacth  but  to  officiate  in  the  administration  of 
sacraments,  as  well  as  at  the  marriage  service  juid  the  burial 
of  the  dead:  and  this  raidv  of  a  minister  he  retains,  even 
though  his  position  as  a  pastor  of  a  particular  cliurch  may 
have  been  resigned.  On  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked,  an 
opposite  view  was  prevalent  in  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land. Ordinarily  each  church  has  l)ut  one  pastor,  and  for 
his  support  provision  is  nuide  in  the  form  of  a  stipulated 
salary,  voluntarily  conlrib\ite<l  by  the  congregation.  Among 
ministers,  whether  installed  as  pastors  or  not.  there  is  no  dis- 
parity of  raidi.  The  deacons  arc  not  salaried  ollicers,  nor 
technically  ministers,  but  they  are  helpers  of  the  pastor,  and 
have  special  charge  of  receiving  the  charities  of  the  church. 


and  making  distribution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They 
receive  from  the  minister  and  baud  to  communicants  the 
bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord's  Su]iper. 

The  Congregational  system  holils  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  sufficient  and  exclusive  rule  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
but  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  churches  to  establish  forms 
and  arrangements  which  are  deemed  expedient,  provided 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It 
recognizes  no  organized  and  visilile  Church  apart  from  local 
and  particular  assemblies  of  believers,  and  repudiates  all 
claims  of  superior  bodies  to  exercise  legislative  or  judicial 
authority  over  the  brotherhood. 

Nevertheless,  the  relation  of  neighboring  churches  is  most 
intimate  and  friendly,  and  is  manifested  in  various  ways ; 
es]iecially  by  mutual  consultations  and  co-operation,  the 
occasional  transfer  of  members,  and  formal  oi-  informal  as- 
sociations for  conmion  work.  The  priucijial  instnnnent  of 
Church  communion  is  ecclesiastical  councils,  whose  function 
is  to  give  counsel  and  to  express  fellowship,  but  never  to  issue 
commands.  Thus  Congregationalism  differs  from  inde- 
pendency in  maintaining  the  fellowship  of  distinct  churches, 
and  from  Presbyterianism  in  denying  the  right  of  a  presby- 
tery or  synod  to  exercise  authority  over  the  churches.  It  is 
through  this  feature  of  the  communion  of  churches  by 
means  of  councils  that  Congregationalism  in  the  V.  S.  dif- 
fers from  Congregationalism  in  Great  Britain.  (See  Inde- 
pendents.) In  1891  an  Intei-national  Congregational  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  London. 

In  its  principles  this  system  is  remarkably  unsectarian  and 
liberal,  and  its  development  during  the  la.st  3.50  years  has 
been  closely  identified  with  increased  liberty  of  religious 
thought,  and  with  the  practical  union  of  men  holding  dif- 
ferent tenets  in  common  works  of  philanthroj^y  and  benefi- 
cence. 

As  a  system  of  chui-ch  order,  Congregationalism  is  not 
necessarily  cimnected  with  any  school  of  theology  or  any 
class  of  doctrine.  Its  methods  of  administering  church  af- 
fairs may  be  adopted  alike  liy  Calvinists,  Arminians,  So- 
cinians.  and  Arians.  The  church  government  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  Baptists  is.  for  the  most  part,  simply 
congregational.  .Some  Methodists  have  followed  the  same 
order.  The  Churches  in  the  V.  S.  known  as  Unitarian  are 
built  upon  the  same  platform.  This  is  true  also  of  Christians 
and  Universalists.  All  these  denoniinations  are  to  be  grouped 
together  as  occupying  common  ground  in  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  a  Chtu'ch  comprising  many  local  congregations,  and 
of  a  government  administered  by  a  priesthood.  The  rise, 
during  the  nineteenth  centui-y.  in  Sweden.  Holland,  and 
other  Enrojiean  countries  of  organizations  of  Christians  al- 
nuist  identicid  with  the  evangelical  Congregational  churches 
of  English-speMkiiig  countries  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  the  liistory  of  Congregationalism. 

At  the  same  time,  the  churches  which  are  generally  known 
as  Congregational  have  held  to  positive  and  evangelical 
views  of  truth,  being  Cahinistic  rather  than  Arminian, 
Trinitarian  rather  than  Socinian  or  Arian,  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  a  futiire  state  of  endless  retribution,  recognizing 
the  familii's  of  believers  as  fit  subjects  of  bai)tism.  and  re- 
garding the  mode  of  administering  baptism  as  of  compara- 
tively small  importance.  ^Modifications  of  theological  ojiin- 
ion,  however,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Each 
church  has  its  own  articles  of  belief,  which  with  greater  or 
less  fullness  indicate  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  from  the 
[ndpit  and  accepted  by  the  members.  Some  churches  have 
taken  as  their  standards  the  Confession  and  Catechisms 
of  the  divines  who  met  at  Westminster.  London,  in  ]fi4H; 
but  the  creeds  in  common  use  are  much  briefer.  They  vary 
in  their  phraseology,  and  are  comuumly  used  as  formulas 
for  the  reception  ofmendiers. 

The  Congregationalists  of  the  U.  S..  when  assemble<l  in  a 
national  council  .at  Boston  in  l.s(i.5.decl;ired  in  general  terms 
their  "adherence  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  Churches  helil  liy  their  fat  hers,"  but  "extended  to 
all  believers  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  upon  the  bjisis 
of  those  great  funihunentid  truths  in  which  all  Christians 
should  agree."  They  framed  a  comprehensive  creed,  called 
the  "  Hurial  Hill  Declaration."  So  also  .nt  Oberlin  in  ISil 
the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  r.  S..  in  fortning  a  peruument  national  organization 
to  meet  trienni;illy  for  discussion  thought  it  sufficient  to  de- 
fini'  their  docli-in;d  position  by  these  words  :  "  They  agree 
in  the  belief  th.'il  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  and 
otdy  infallible  rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice;  their  in- 
terjiretation  thereof  being  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
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preat  iloctiines  of  the  Christian  faith  coiniuonly  fulU'devan- 
geliial,  helil  in  our  cliurche^  from  ourly  linii'S.  and  stilli- 
cicntly  set  forth  by  former  general  councils."  In  1SS4  a  new 
creed  was  put  forth,  prepared  by  a  commission  of  represent- 
ative men.  These  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  seven, 
appointed  by  a  national  council  at  St.  Louis  in  1S80. 

The  early  home  of  Congregatioualisin  was  New  England, 
to  which  it  wa.s  brouglil.  at  tlie  earliest  settlement  of  the 
colonies.  The  Pilgrims  who  settled  I'lymoulh  and  the  Puri- 
tans who  settled  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  united  in 
its  adoption.  As  the  population  has  moved  westward,  this 
form  of  Church  order  has  spread  extensively  through  the 
West  and  Northwest,  till  more  than  half  of  the  churches 
designated  as  Congregational  are  W.  of  the  Hudson  river, 
while  in  the  South  and  Southwest  this  (lencimination  until 
recently  was  but  little  known.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  culture  and  an  educated  mini.slry,  the  C'ongregationalists 
have  been  distinguished  as  the  founders  and  liberal  sup- 
porters of  schools.  colleges,and  theological  seminaries.  Their 
theological  schools  are  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Aiulover,  Miiss., 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oberlin,  O..  Chicago,  111., 
anil  (laklaml.  Cal.  The  Congregationalists  have  ejirnestly 
co-operated  with  other  denominations  in  missionary  and 
benevolent  organizations  which,  like  the  Auu'rican  Bible 
Society,  have  invited  to  united  effort.  Among  the  societies 
which  arc  now  chiefly  under  their  direction  are  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Jlissions,  the 
American  Congresational  Home  Missionary  .Society,  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society,  the  American 
Education  Society,  the  Ameri<an  Jlissionary  Association. 
and  the  Congregational  Sunday  .School  and  Publishing  So- 
ciety. These,  however,  are  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations, but  associations  of  individuals  over  which  the 
churches,  jis  such,  have  no  control.  For  the  control  of  these 
agencies  some  form  of  confederated  union  of  churches  would 
be  requisite.  Tendencies  in  this  direction  are  apparent,  but 
encounter  resistance. 

Among  the  Congregationalists  of  the  U.  S.  there  have 
ari.scn  numerous  thi;ological  leaders,  in  earlier  and  more  re- 
cent days.  The  most  eminent  of  them  was  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. Many  who  have  been  trained  uiuler  the  influences 
of  Congregalionalism  have  beconu;  shining  lights  in  other 
Christian  communions,  especially  in  the  Presbytt'rian  Church. 

The  thi;ory  ami  practice  of  Congregationalism  have  been 
much  discussed  in  the  present  generation.  .\  valuable  re- 
pository of  essays  may  be  found  in  the  Coiif/rcf/a/ional 
yMnr/('i-/(/,  established  in  Boston  in  l.S.")9,  of  which  fourteen 
volumes  were  published.  Other  authorities  arc  Ihhates 
and  Proceed i>i(/s  of  the  yational  Council  of  Congrega- 
iionalChiircheg  sA  Boston,  1865  :  Dexter's  Congreiiiitioiuil- 
igm;  VoniX's  Mil HiKil:  linpon's,  Congregational  Order;  Up- 
ham's  Ratio  liixeipliniv  :  Pmichard  on  Coiigrega/ionalism  ; 
Cuniinings's  Dirtiunnrij  of  Congregational  Uxages  and  Prin- 
ciples :  Buck's  Maxsac/iiiKetts  Erclexiastical  Laic;  Contrihu- 
tiohs  tu  tlie  KccleiiiusticalIIistoriiofCiinni;cticiU;  and  nu- 
merous local  histories  and  <diurch  manuals. 

Statistical  summaries  of  the  Congregational  churches 
may  be  found  each  year  in  the  Congregational  Year-huolc, 
representing  the  ninuerical  strength  of  the  denomination 
and  its  changes  during  the  preceding  statistical  vear. 

The  returns  thus  published  in  18!)(i  for  the  U.  S.  showed 
5,482  churches,  •'i.IMT  ministers,  eOi.'ioT  church  members, 
and  GSU.oSO  in  Sabbath-schools;  35,327  nuMubers  had  been 
received  during  the  year  on  profession  of  faith,  and 
22,61)5  by  letter  from  other  churches;  and  1!),3()0  had 
taken  letters  of  dismission.  In  1862,  thirty-three  years 
before,  the  aggregate  returns  showed  2.555  clnirches,  2,678 
ministers,  255,034  members,  and  24(i,17H  in  Sabbath-schools. 
For  Congregationalism  in  England,  see  Inoki'kndexts. 
For  further  details,  see  A.  E.  Dunning.  Congregationalists 
in  America;  11.  .M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism  as  Seen  in 
its  Literature ;  atul  The  History  of  Congregationalism,  by 
Prof.  Williston  Walker. 

E.  W.  (III. MAX.     Revised  by  GEoiuiE  P.  Fisher. 

Coiigrcijafiou  of  Kites:  See  Rites. 

Congress  [from  Lat.  congres' siis,  meeting:  deriv.  of  con'- 
gredi,  go  together;  con,  together  +  gra'di,  walk  ;  vt.gradits, 
step]:  in  international  law.  a  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of 
states  or  their  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  in- 
ternational matters.  The  first  general  European  congress  was 
after  the  ooncrlusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in  Gernumy,  at 
Mi'mster  and  Usnubriick,  1648.  Remarkable  general  con- 
gresses have  been — of  the  Pyrenees  (1 05!)) ;  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 


(1668);  at  Nimeguen  (1670);  at  Rvswick  (1097);  at  Utrecht 
(1713);  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748);  at  Tescheii  (1779):  at  Paris 
(1782);  at  Ver.sailles  (1785);  at  The  Hague  (1790);  at  Kastadt 
(1797) ;  at  Erfurt  (1808) ;  at  Vienna  (1814,  concluded  at  Paris 
1815):  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  (1818);  at  Troppau  (1820);  at  Lay- 
bach  (1821);  at  Verona  (1822) ;  at  Berlin  (1878).  More  re- 
cently the  word  CoXEEREXi'E  (^.  f.)  is  connnonly  applied  to 
international  uu'etings  of  statesmen  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational complications.  See  PhiUimore,  On  International 
Law  (ii.  45). 

Congress  also  comes  into  use  as  a  name  for  international 
meetings  of  scholars  of  a  particular  science,  as  statistical 
eongre.s.s,  ai'cha'ological  congress,  etc. 

Co.vuRKss,  the  title  of  the  national  Legislature  of  the  V.  .S. 
of  America.  It  consists  of  a  House  of  Keju-escntatives  and 
of  a  Senate.  The  former  is  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year.  The  qualification  of  electors  is  the  same 
as  that  required  in  tlieir  respective  States  for  electors  to  the 
lower  house  in  the  State  Legislature.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  apportioned  according  to  the  population  of 
each  State,  and  a  new  apportionment  is  made  every  ten 
years  after  the  (;eusns  is  taken  l)y  authority.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  meudiers  from  each  State;  the  Senators  are 
chosen  for  six  years  liy  t  ho  Legislature  of  the  State.  Tha 
House  of  Representatives  chooses  its  own  Speaker ;  the  Vine- 
President  of  the  U.  S.  is  ej^-officio  president-  of  the  Senate. 
Bills  for  revenue  purpo.ses  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  are  subject  to  the  ])roi)Osal  of  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  the  .sole  power  of  tn- 
ing  impeachments,  but  it  can  oidy  convict  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  tlie  nu'Uibers  present,  and  its  sentence  extends 
only  to  removal  from  ollice  and  disqualification  to  hold  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  U.  S.  The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Congress  is  (m  the  first  Monday  in  December,  annu- 
ally. Every  bill  which  passes  the  two  houses  is  sent  to  the 
President  for  approval  or  disapproval;  in  the  latter  ease  he 
returns  it,  with  his  reasons,  to  the  house  in  which  it  origi- 
nateil ;  if  on  reconsideration  it  is  passed  again  by  a  major- 
ity of  two-thirds  in  each  house,  it  becomes  law.  The  pow- 
ers of  Congress  are  limited,  and  separated  from  those  of  the 
State  Legislatures  by  the  Constitution.  Jlembers  of  Congress 
can  not  legally  have  any  interest  in  any  contract  with  or 
claim  against  the  Government ;  they  are  forbidden  to  prose- 
cute cases  before  tlie  court  of  claims,  or  to  present  claims 
to  any  of  the  department.s.  The  Senate  consists  (in  1897)  of 
90  members,  and  the  othfer  house  of  357  members.  The  ap- 
portionment among  the  several  States  is  as  follows : 


Alabama 0 

.Vrkansas 6 

California 7 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut  ....    4 

Delaware 1 

Florida 2 

Georgia 11 

Idaho 

Illinois.  .  .  . 
Indiana.  .  . 

Iowa 

Kansa-s. . . . 
Kentucky.. 


Maine 

4 

Ohio 

21 

Maryland 

6 

Oregon 

3 

Massiichusetts  . 

13 

Pennsylvania  . 

30 

Michigan 

12 

Rhode  Island.. 

o 

Miniu'sota 

7 

South  Carolina 

1 

Missis.sippi.  . . . 

7 

South  Dakota. 

() 

Mi.ssouri 

15 

Teniu'ssee 

.W 

Jlontana 

1 

Texas 

13 

Nebraska 

6 

Utah 

1 

Nevada 

1 

Vermont 

2 

New  Hampshire 

o 

Virginia 

10 

New  Jersey. .  . 

8 

Washington  . . 

o 

New  York 

34 

West  Virginia. 

4 

North  Carolina. 

9 

Wisconsin.  .  .  . 

10 

North  Dakota. 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Louisiana 6 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  Senate  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  nor  to  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  origin,  character, 
and  powers  of  Congress,  see  Constiti-tio.v  ok  the  United 
States.  Revised  by  A.  T.  Hadi-ky. 

Congrress  Spring':  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y. ;  a  saline  mineral 
.spring  whose  waters  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.     For  analysis,  see  Minkrai.  Waters. 

Congressional  Term.  Limits  of:  The  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  iirovides  that  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  shall  be  elected  every  second  year.  This 
determines  the  durati<m  of  each  succeeding  Congre.s,s.  The 
Constitution  also  provides  that  Congress  sluill  meet  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  that  in  the  ab.sence  of  specific  legislation  on 
the  subject  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  The  time  of  elections  is  determined  by  the  indi- 
vidual States;  l)ut  members  of  the  Rouse  of  Uepresentatives 
are  commonly  elected  in  November  of  the  even-numbered 
years;  taking  their  seats  in  the  Congress  which  begins  its 
existence  on   Mar.    4    following.      As,  however  (unless   a 
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special  session  is  called  by  the  President).  Congress  does  not 
meet  until  the  first  Monday  in  December,  newly  elected 
membei-s  do  not  take  their  seats  until  about  fifty-six  weeks 
after  their  election.  The  congressional  term  is  divided  into 
two  sessions.  The  first  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December  of  the  odd-numbei-ed  years  and  continues  until 
adjournment,  ordinarily  in  August.  The  second  session  be- 
gins on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  the  even-numbered 
years,  and  continues  till  13  .M.  of  Mar.  4  following.  By  a 
law  of  the  Congress  elected  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, passed  Sept.  13,  1788,  Wednesday.  Mar.  4.  1789.  was 
appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  first  constitutional  Con- 
gress and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Government.  No 
quorum,  however,  was  obtained  in  the  House  of  Re|iresenta- 
tives  on  that  day.  or  until  Apr.  1  following,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  inaugurate<l  till  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
Subsequentlv,  bv  an  act  of  the  constitutional  Congress, 
passed  Mar."l,  lt92.  it  was  declared  that  "the  term  of  four 
years  for  which  a  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be 
elected,  shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors 
shall  have  been  given."'  At  Washington's  second  inaugura- 
tion, and  at  the  inauguration  of  every  President  since  his 
time,  the  oath  of  office  has  been  administered,  in  each  fourth 
succeeding  year,  on  Mar.  4,  at  12  o'clock  M. :  and  until  1851 
it  was  understood  that  his  term  of  service  expired  on  Mar.  3 
at  midnight  of  the  fourth  year  following.  The  limit  of  the 
congressional  term  was  supposed  to  be  the  same ;  so  that 
the  legislative  powers  of  each  succeeding  Congress  were  pre- 
sumed to  cease  at  midnight  of  Mar.  3  of  each  alternate  odd- 
numbered  year.  At  the  close  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress, 
however,  in  1851,  a  discussion  arose  in  which  the  propriety 
of  this  limitation  was  called  in  question,  and  the  point  was 
made  that,  since  in  the  presidential  years  a  new  administra- 
tion is  not  inaugurated  until  13  o'clock  on  Mar.  4,  the  inter- 
pretation of  law  commoidy  received  would  create  an  inter- 
regnum of  twelve  hours'  duration.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker  Howell  Cobli.  of  Georgia,  ruled  that  the  term  of  an 
outgoing  Congress  did  not  expire  until  13  o'clock  noon  of  Mar. 
4.  and  that  rule  has  since  stood.  In  conformity  with  this 
rule,  on  Feb.  25.  1853,  President  Fillmore,  in  calling  a  special 
session  of  the  Senate  to  organize  the  administration  of  his 
.successor,  Franklin  Pierce,  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "The  attention  of  the  President  having  been 
called  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress  at  the  close  of  its  session 
on  the  4th  of  Mar..  1851.  from  which  it  appears  that  the  consti- 
tutional term  of  that  body  was  held  not  to  have  expired  until 
12  o'clock  at  noon  of  that  day ;  and  a  notice  having  been  is- 
sued, agreeably  to  former  usage,  to  convene  the  Senate  at  11 
o'clock  A,  M.  onthe  4Lh  of  March  next,  it  is  apparent  that  such 
call  is  in  conflict  with  the  decision  aforesaid.  Now.  therefore, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  call,  a-s  of  establishing  a  precedent  of  what  is  deemed 
a  proper  mode  of  convening  the  Senate.  I,  Millard  Fillmore, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation," 
etc.  (convening  the  Senate  for  JIar.  4  at  12  o'clock  noon). 

In  1867  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the  rule  specifically 
as  follows :  "  In  addition  to  the  present  regular  times  of  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  succeeding 
Congress  thereafter,  at  12  o'clock,  meridian,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  JIarch,  the  day  on  which  the  term  begins  for  which 
the  Congress  is  elected,  except  that,  when  the  fourth  of 
March  occurs  on  Sunday,  then  the  meeting  shall  take 
place  at  the  same  hour  on  the  succeeding  day."  (Ap- 
proved Jan.  22,  1867.)  This  act  was  repealed  Apr.  20, 
1871,  but  a.s  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  limits  of 
the  congressional  terra  it  must  be  legarded  as  still  of 
force.  A  new  Congress  therefore  coin(?s  into  existence  at 
12  o'clock  at  noon  on  Mar.  4  of  each  odil-numbered  year, 
anil  cea.se.s  to  exist  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  in 
the  second  year  next  following,  unles,s  one  or  the  other  of 
those  days  happens  to  be  Sunday,  when  Mar.  5  is  taken  in- 
stead of  .Mar.  4.  Under  this  rule  it  further  appears  that  the 
Colitical  day  throughout  the  sessions  of  Congress  properly 
egins.  for  legislative  pur[)oses.  at  12  o'clock  M.of  the  calen- 
dar day  of  the  same  luime.  This  rule  was  enforced  in  a 
manner  to  attract  public  attention  during  the  ]>rogress  of  the 
count  of  the  presidential  vote  in  Feb..  1S77.  when  the 
Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  debate,  re])eatedly  ar- 
rested the  discussion  at  12  M.  by  announcing  the  bcgiiniing 
of  a  new  political  day,  and  the  chai)lain  ajipeared  and 
opened  the  new  session  with  prayer. 

Revised  bv  C.  K.  Ai>.\ms. 


Congressman  at  Large :  a  member  elected  to  the  House 
of  Rei>resentatives  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State,  instead 
of  by  those  of  a  district  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
plan.  This  mode  of  election  is  necessitated  by  changes  in 
the  apportionment  after  each  decennial  census.  (See  Ap- 
poRTKixMEXT  BiLL.)  Thus  by  the  act  of  Feb.  7,  1891.  a  new 
apportionment  was  made  of  members  of  that  House,  the 
nundjer  lieing  fixed  at  356.  A  specific  number  of  members 
was  assigned  to  each  State.  It  was  then  provided  that  in 
each  State  entitled  under  the  apportionment  to  more  than 
one  Representative  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Fifty-third  and  each  subsequent  Congress 
shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory, and  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  numln-r 
of  inhabitants,  the  number  of  such  districts  equaling  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled : 
but  "  in  case  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Representatives 
which  may  be  given  to  any  State  under  this  apportionment, 
such  additional  Representative  or  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  the  State  at  large,  and  the  other  Representatives 
by  the  districts  now  prescribed  by  law  until  the  Legislature 
of  such  State  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  shall  redistrict 
such  State."  This  apportionment  wen  t  into  effect  Mar.  3, 1893. 

Con'greve,  Richard,  M,  A:  author;  b,  at  Leamington, 
England,  Sept.  4.  1818 :  educated  at  Rugbv  under  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  at  Wadham  College.  Oxford'  (B.  A.  1840) ; 
taught  there  and  at  Rugby,  finally  resigning  his  tutorshi]> 
at  Wadham  when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Comte.  He 
edited  Aristofh't:  Politics,  \rith  notes  (1855:  2d  ed.  1874). 
and  is  author  of  The  Cafecliism  of  Positii'ist  Bel  iff  ion 
(1858):  Elizaleth  of  England  (1862);  Essays:  Political. 
Social,  and  Religious  (1874).  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Coiiarreve.  William  :  English  dramatic  poet :  b.  near 
Leeds.  Feb..  1670.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
but  he  never  devoted  much  time  to  its  study.  His  first  lit- 
erary attempt  was  a  novel  published  under  the  jiseudonym 
of  Cleophil.  In  1693  he  made  a  great  success  with  his  first 
play.  The  Old  Barheloi:  which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  next  year  The  Double  Dealer,  a  better  [day,  was  received 
unfavorably,  though  it  had  the  warm  commendation  of  Dry- 
den.  He  produced  in  1694  a  comedy  called  Lore  for  Lore, 
which  added  much  to  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  in  1697  Hie 
Mourn ing  Bride,  a  tragedy,  which  was  greatly  admired.  He 
obtained  several  lucrative  civil  offices.  His  comedy  called 
The  Way  of  the  World,  though  one  of  his  best  plays  (1700), 
failed  so  completely  that  he  renounced  the  drama  in  dis- 
gust. He  affected  to  depreciate  his  dramatic  triumphs,  and 
was  ambitious  to  pass  for  a  man  of  fasliion.  D.  .Ian.  19, 
1729,  See  Charles  Wilson's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  W,  Con- 
greve  (1730). 

Co'iii  (Ital.  Cuveo):  a  town  of  Italy:  in  Piedmont :  capital 
of  the  province  of  Cuneo:  on  the  river  Stura:  54  miles  by 
railway  S.  by  W.  from  Turin  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  4-B).  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  fine  town-hall,  a  royal  college,  a  theater, 
several  convents,  and  palaces.  It  was  a  strong  fortress  be- 
fore 1800.  and  was  dismantled  by  the  French  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo  in  that  year.  Here"  are  manufactures  of  linen 
and  henq).     Coni  has  an  extensive  trade.     Pop.  24,924. 

Conic  Sections:  in  mathematics,  the  sections  of  a  right 
cone  by  a  plane.  If  the  cutting  plane  is  perpendicvdar  to 
the  axis,  the  section  is  a  circle;  if  it  is  parallel  to  one  side 
of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a  parahola  ;  if  it  makes  a  greater 
angle  wdth  the  base  than  is  made  by  the  side  of  the  cone, 
the  si-ction  is  a  hyperbola  ;  if  it  makes  a  less  angle  with  the 
base  than  tiie  side  does,  the  section  is  an  ellipse.  The  circle, 
the  line,  and  the  point  may  each  be  regariled  as  particular 
eases  of  the  ellipse:  the  line  as  a  particular  ca.se  of  the 
parabola;  the  triangle  as  a  particidar  case  of  the  hyperbola. 
The  .studv  of  conic  sections  is  specially  interesting  and  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  connections  with  the  laws  of  mov- 
ing bodies.  The  orbits  of  planets,  the  paths  of  projectiles, 
the  undulations  of  light  and  sound  are  all  either  circular. - 
elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic. 

Conifers  [Lat.  coni  ferae,  fem.  plur.  of  co'nifer,  eoiu'- 
bi'aring:  conus  (=  Gr.  kuvos),  cone  +  ferre,  bear] :  an  order 
of  woody  plants  (Coniferte,  class  Oymnospeitno'),  character- 
ized (1)  by  having  hard  woody  stems  consisting  of  )iith. 
wood,  and'  bark,  and  which  increase  in  diameter  by  the 
growth  of  layers  of  wood  and  l)ark,  the  former  outside  and 
the  latter  inside  of  the  older  growths ;  (2)  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seed  upon  an  open  bract  or  scale.     In  many 
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cases  the  seed-bcai'ing  bracts  or  scales  are  in  compact 
"cones,"  as  in  the  pines,  spruces,  firs,  etc.  JIany  of  the 
species  are  evi'rgreen,  hence  they  bear  tlie  popular  name  of 

EVERUREKNS  (q.  c). 


Fio.  1. — Structure  of  the  pintMi'/iius  sylvpstria):  A.  youiiE  ovulifer- 
oiis  cone  ;  B,  a  cluster  <if  pitlleuiferous  cones  ;  ('.'a  youiij?  plant ; 
D,  two  leaves  :  E,  sections  of  two  leaves,  enlarged. 

Tlie  conifei-s  constitute  a  very  old  order  of  plants,  having 
(iriicinated  in  Devonian  or  Subcarlionifcroiis  times.  At 
present  there  an"  nliiint  H.'iO  species,  wiilely  distrilmted 
throughiml  tlie  wcirUl,  rejiresenting  tliirty-fonr  genera, 
which  are  often  widely  separate*!,  througli  the  disappear- 
ance of  related  older  forms.  The  two  families  are  Taxacew 
(without  cones),  and  Pinacere  (with  cones). 

I.  Tlie  Ta.mce(P  include  aljoul  ninety  species,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  south  temperate  zone  and  the  southeastern 
Asiatic  region.  The  yew-tree  (Ta.rus  h(tmitii)  of  Kurojie 
and  Asia  and  the  Americim  yew  (T.  ranadeiisis)  of  Eastern 
I'.  S.  are  good  representatives  of  this  fiiniily.  Torni/ii  ciili- 
fiiniivii.  tlie  California  nutmeg-tree,  (iiiij/ko  hiliiha,  the 
gingko-tree  of  China  and  .Japan,  with  species  of  I'liiiUiiclmlus 
and  Dacrijdiiim  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Borneo, 
and  J'odorarpiis  in  Southeast  Asia  are  other  representa- 
tives, occasionally  seen  in  botanic  gardens. 

II.  The  Pinncew  are  readily  separalile  into  two  tribes. 
('Kjirc.tsinea',  the  cy|)resses  (with  ojiposite  or  whorled  leaves 
and  erect  seeds),  and  Abietinete.  tlie  lirs,  pines,  etc.  (with 
spirally  arranged  leaves  and  mostly  inverted  seeds). 

1.  The  CiiprenKitieiii  include  the  junipers  (Juniperus, 
thirty  species,  all  of  the  north  temperate  zone);  the  white 
cedars  (7V(HV((,  four  species,  of  wiiicli  T.  occidi>n/(ilis  is  the 
cniiimiin  arbor-vita^  of  the  Eastern  U.S., and  Chama'Cijparix 
of  N'ortli  America  and  .Japan,  including  G.  sp/itproidcii,  the 
white  cedar  of  Eastern  U.  S.):  the  cypresses  (^.'(//;;-p-s.sh.s-, 
twelve  species  df  the  Mediterranean  region,  Mexico,  jind 
California,  including  C.  Inirnoniana  and  C.  mdcrocdr/ta. 
both  tine  ornamental  trees  of  California). 

2.  The  Abiefinece  include  the  genus  Arancaria  (ten  spe- 
cies of  large  trees  of  the  southern  liemisphere) ;  the  red- 
woods {Sn/uoia  giganiea,  the  big- 
tree,  and  .S'.  .ii'mpm-ireiis,  the  red- 
wood, both  of  California);  the  bald 
cypress  (Taxodium  dintichnii)  of  the 
Southern  .States  and  Jlississippi  val- 
ley) ;  the  firs  {Abies,  eighteen  species 
of  the  northern  hemisjihere,  includ- 
ing ,-1.  bidaamed.  the  balsam  fir  of 
the  Ea.stern  U.  S.) ;  the  hemlocks 
{Tgiiga  canadenmH,  the  hemlock  of 
the  Eastern  U.  S.,  and  I'seKda/xiu/n 
taxifiilia,  the  "  Douglas  spruce  "  of 
the  Western  U.  S.);  the  spruces 
(Pio'd,  twelve  species  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  represented  by  P.  alba. 
the  white  spruce  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  North  America,  and  P.  cn- 
!/e/iiiaiini,  Engelmann's  spruce  of  the 

Kocky  Mountains);  the  larches  (Larix.  c.  g.  L.  decidna  of 
Europe,  and  L.  pendula,  the  "tamarack "  of  Eastern  V.  S.) ; 
tile  cedars  (Cedrns  of  Europe  and  Asia,  e.  g.  (/.  deodara.  the 
deodar-cedar  of  India,  and  C.  libani.  the  cedar  of  I.ebanon 
of  Western  Asia) ;  the  pines  (P/»h.s.  of  seventy  species,  wide- 
ly distributed  in  the  northern  hemisphere). 

Charlks  E.  Bkssey. 
('oiiiiiie,  koni-in.  .also  called  CoililiP.  Coiiiciiie,  and 
("k'UtilU' :  an  alkaloid  contained  in  all  parts  <ir  the  hemlock 
(CtniiHiH  niiiciilnliim).  It  is  extracted  most  advanta- 
geously from  the  seeds, either  by  treating  with  a  dilute  .solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  and  distilling  in  steam,  or  by 
treating  the  ground  seeds  in  a  vacuum  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  evaporating,  adding  magnesia,  and  treating  with 
ether,  Coniine  is  an  oil  of  disagreeable  odor,  suggestive  of 
mice.  It  is  a  violent  poison,  acting  on  the  motor  nerves  and 
producing  paralysis.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  sub- 


A  B 

Flo.  '2. — .\.  a  twig  of  a  fir 
iAliif-s),  with  tlie  leaf- 
sears  on  the  surface ; 
U.  a  twig  of  a  spruce 
( Piccti  I,  with  tlie  leaf- 
seal's  elevated. 


stance  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  Ladenburg.  The 
artificial  pnxiuct  is  identical  with  that  found  in  the  hem- 
lock. Coniine  is  shown  to  be  closely  related  to  piperidine, 
an  alkaloid  found  in  pepper,  and  piperidine  is  in  turn  closelv 
related  to  pyridine,  a  substance  formed  wlien  bones  are 
heated.  Ira  Rejisex. 

Con'iiigrton,  John:  classical  scholar,  translator. an<l  writ- 
er; b.  in  Boston,  England,  Aug.  10,  182.");  educated  first  at 
Kugby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  then  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  University  College  in  1848.  While  still  a 
15.  A.  he  published  an  cililion  of  tiie  Ai/rimcnuion  of  yEschy- 
lus,  with  a  poetical  version,  in  which  he  inaugurated  the 
double  career,  which  he  successfully  followed  up,  of  critical 
editor  and  translator.  In  18,")2  he  had  begun,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitli.  an  eilition  of  the  works  of  Vergil, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  18.58.  In  18.54 
he  wa.-;  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  university, 
and  from  this  time  to  his  early  death  in  1809  his  pen  was 
constantly  busy.  His  vl'^schylean  studies  were  continued  in 
the  edition  of  the  Chrii'phurw  in  18.57,  but  after  this  he  felt 
drawn  more  [larticularly  to  the  studies  connected  with  his 
chair.  In  1863  appeared  a  version  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
and  the  second  volume  of  his  Vergil.  In  1866  he  published 
a  spirited  translation  of  the  ^;ic(V/  in  the  ballad  measure 
of  Scott,  which  he  followed  up  the  next  year  by  completing 
the  version  of  the  Iliad  begun  by  his  friend  Mr.  Worslev. 
He  completed  his  translation  of  Horace,  and  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  Sa/in-x  of  I'ersius,  with  a  translation,  just 
before  his  death  in  1869.  The  last  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Vergil  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  supervision  of 
his  friend  and  fellow-worker,  Jlr.  Nettleship,  in  1871.  Two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  writings,  with  a  memoir  prefixed, 
were  issued  in  1872,  the  sec(Mid  volume  containing  a  prose 
translation  of  the  Pclui/ue.s;  (reiiryics,  and  ^-Eiieid  of  Vergil. 

IJenrv  Drisler. 

Couiros'tres  [from  Lat.  conns  (=  Gr.  xams).  cone  -i-  rns- 
trnrn,  beak]:  a  group  of  ])asserine  birds  established  by 
Ciivicr  for  tlie  finches,  crows,  orioles,  and  others  character- 
ized by  a  stout,  conical  bill.  The  term  was  employed  in 
much  the  same  way  by  (i.  K.  tJray  for  the  fourth  tribe  of 
his  order  Passeres.  By  later  ornithologists  the  group  Coni- 
nis/irs  was  restricted  to  the  finches,  tanagers,  and  weaver 
birds,  and  at  ju-eseut  the  use  of  the  terra  is  practicallv  obso- 
lete. F.  A.  Lucas. 

Coiii'iim  (in  Or.  Kdvdov):  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  Co- 
iiiiDii  iiiacii/dfiiiii  or  the  poisonous  hemlock  is  the  principal 
species.  It  is  an  Old  World  umbelliferous  jilaiit  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative, 
hypnotic,  and  anodyne.  In  overdo.ses  it  proiUices  a  danger- 
ous paralysi.s.  With  this  drug  Socrates  and  Phocion  were 
poi.soned.     Stimulants  and  emetics  are  the  best  antidotes. 

C<)ii.j<'V(>ram'  (anc.  Cnuchipura.  or  Golden  City):  a  town 
of  Hindustan;  on  railway;  45  miles  S.  VV.  of  Madras,  in 
the  jiresidency  of  JIadras  (.see  map  of  South  India,  ref.  6-F). 
It  consists  mostly  of  mud  cabins,  extends  over  considerable 
ground,  and  contains  large  gardens  and  cocoa-groves.  It  is 
noted  for  two  interesting  pagodas  with  very  fine  sculptures. 
I'op.  (18i)l)42,.548. 

Conjugation  [from  l.at.  cnnjugatia,  a  yoking  together 
(con  +J"!/i'i/i,  yoke);  in  the  technical  language  of  grammar 
a  translation  of  (ir.  trv(vyia  (ci.  sj/zygy);  avv,  together -I- 
fyri6v.  yoke]:  in  grammar,  a  regular  distribution  of  the 
several  infiections  of  verbs  into  their  different  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons;  a  synopsis  or  statement  of 
the  changes  of  form  or  inflections  to  which  a  verb  is  subject. 
Ill  Ealin  i;raiiimar  then'  are  four  dilTerent  forms  of  regular 
verbs,  which  arc  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
conjugations,  and  in  some  languages  the  number  is  even 
greater.    See  Grammar. 

CoxJi'OATiox  is  also  a  process  occurring  among  the  lower 
forms  of  organic  life,  in  which  the  substance  of  two  distinct 
organisms,  coming  into  contact,  is  passed  into  a  single  mass. 
In  plants  it  is  always  attended  with  reproduction,  sometimes 
also  in  animals.  It  has  bei'ii  observed  in  numerous  alga- 
and  in  some  fungi. 

Coiljiliictioii  [from  Eat.  conjunciin,  joining  together; 
co»,  together  +  jun'gcre,  join] :  the  aspe<'t  of  a  planet  when 
it  is  in  or  near  the  same  straight  line  with  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  When  between  the  earl  h  and  the  snn,  it  is  said  to  be 
inferior;  if  beyond  the  sun  so  that  the  latter  is  the  central 
body  of  the  three,  or  if  outside  the  earth  so  that  the  latter 
is  the  central  body,  the  conjunction  is  called  superior.    Ow- 
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ing  to  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  several  orbits,  tht 
three  bodies  are  never  matheinatically  in  the  same  straight 
line.  The  conjunction  is  said  to  be  in  longitude  or  in  right 
ascension,  according  as  the  planet  and  the  sun  have  the 
same  right  ascension  and  the  same  longitude,  or  have  right 
ascensions  and  longitudes  differing  by  180  degrees,    S.  N. 

Coiijuuc'tiuii :  in  grammar,  a  part  of  speech  used  to  con- 
nect words  with  words  or  sentences  with  sentences.  It  may 
serve  to  express  the  relation  of  propositions  to  each  other. 
Conjunctions  are  co-ordinate  when  they  unite  expressions 
of  logically  equal  importance :  subordinate  when  they  unite 
a  dependent  clause  to  a  principal  one.  They  are  called  copu- 
lative when  they  imply  an  addition,  as  and ;  alternative  when 
they  imply  a  choice,  ksor;  adversative,  implying  an  opposi- 
tion, divergence,  or  check,  as  but ;  concessive,  implying  like 
the  adversative  an  opposition,  but  unlike  them  introducing 
the  opposed  rather  than  the  opposing,  as  though  :  hypothet- 
ical, implying  supposition,  as  //:  causal,  implying  reason,  as 
because;  final,  implying  purpose,  as  that;  consecutive,  im- 
plying effect,  as  {so)  tliat ;  temporal,  implying  time,  as  ifhen. 
Historically  they  are  the  result  of  difEerentiation  out  of  ad- 
verbs or  pr'onouiis  through  displacement  in  their  interpreta- 
tion, llevised  by  Bknj.  Ide  Wheeler, 

Conjunctiva:  See  Eve. 

Conkliuar.  Roscoe,  LL.  P. :  statesman :  b.  at  .\lbany, 
N.  Y.,  Oct. ^80,  1829;  studii-il  and  practiced  law.  In  1846 
he  removed  to  Utica,  of  which  place  he  became  mayor  in 
1858;  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  U.  S.  C'on- 
gress  four  times,  and  in  1867,  1873,  and  1879  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  Throughout  the  war  he  was  the  staunch  supporter 
of  the  administration,  figuring  jiromincntly  from  the  first  in 
debates  and  on  committees.  As  Senator  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  oppoocd 
President  Johnson's  policy,  and  zealously  championed 
Grant's  administration,  even  advocating  liis  nomination  for 
a  third  term  in  1880,  Resigned  May  16, 1881,  in  consequence 
of  President  Garfield's  assumption  of  the  control  over  ap- 
pointments in  New  York  State  and  the  Senate's  confirmation 
of  the  President's  policy ;  confirmed  as  associate  justice  of 
Supreme  Court  of  IT.  S."Mar.  3.  188'2,  but  declined  the  oifice. 
D.  in  New  York  city,  Apr.  18,  1888.  See  Life  and  Letters 
(1889). 

Coiilie:  a  French  village:  in  the  department  of  Sarthe; 
14  miles  W.  of  Lc  ]\Ians  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  4-D). 
Near  it  the  French  Government  established  in  Oct.,  1870,  a 
large  fortified  camp.  After  the  liattle  of  Le  Mans  the  camp 
was,  on  .Jan.  14,  1871,  occupied  by  the  Germans, 

Con'naiight:  the  most  western  province  of  Ireland; 
bounded  X.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  E.  by  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  and  S.  by  iVIunster.  Area,  6.863  sq.  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  the  counties  of  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Ros- 
common, and  Sligo,  The  surface  in  the  western  part  is 
mountainous.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  and  affords 
good  harbors.  Tiie  river  Shannon  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  province.  Connauicht  was  formerly  a  kingdom 
of"the  Irish  penlarcliy.      Pop.  (1881)  831,637  ;  (1891)  733,573. 

Conniiuglit,  Ahthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  Duke 
of :  Prince  of  thi"  United  Kingdom,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince 
of  Coburg  and  Gotha;  1).  at  Buckingham  Palace,  May  1, 
1850 ;  the  third  .son  of  Queen  Victoria,  Entered  the  iMilitary 
Academy  at  Woolwich  in  1866;  was  rapidly  promoted,  bo- 
coming  gi'iieral  of  brigade  in  1880;  was  created  Duke  of 
Connauglit  and  Strathearu  and  Marl  of  Sussex,  IMay  36, 
1874,  taking  his  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  June  8,  On 
Mar.  13,  1879,  he  married  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of 
Prussia,  the  grand-niece  of  Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany. 

C.  H.  TUURBER, 

Conneant,  kon'ne"e-awt :  village ;  Ashtabula  cc,  0.  (for 
location  ot  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  1-J);  on  Lake  Sh. 
and  Mich..  So.  and  .\.  Y.,  Ch.  ami  St.  L.  H.  lis.,  and  on  Con- 
neaut  creek  ;  6S  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Clevelaiul :  lias  a  good  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  Conneant  creek.  3  miles  from  the  village, 
which  is  llie  Lake  Erii!  termimis  of  Ihe  I'iltsli..  Shen.  and 
L.  E.  R.  R.,  and  is  a  large  coal-shipping  and  ore-receiving 
port.  The  village  has  five  churches,  fine  publico  schools, 
large  railroad  shops,  sundry  manufactories,  water-works, 
electric  lights,  and  is  a  shipping-jioiut  for  produce.  The 
first  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve  landeil  here  in  1790. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,356;  (1890)3,241;  (1893)  estimated.  4,750. 

Editob  ok  "  Reporter." 

Coiinccticnt,  kon-net'i-kut :  a  river  of  the  U.  S. ;  rises  in 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  New  liainpsliirc,  nciu-  the 


frontier  of  Canada.  Its  west  bank  forms  the  entire  bound 
ary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  (See  New- 
Hampshire.)  It  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction  until 
it  enters  Franklin  co..  Mass.  It  afterward  intersects  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  flowing  nearly  southward  to  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  below  which  its  course  is  S.  E.,  and  enters 
Long  Island  Sound  at  Saybrook.  Length  about  450  miles. 
The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  tobacco-plant  known  as  the  Connecticut  seed- 
leaf,  which  is  used  principally  as  wrappers  in  making  cigars. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  crop  to  exceed  3,000  lb. 
to  the  acre.  The  head  of  .steamboat  navigation  is  at  Hart- 
ford, which  is  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  priuci- 
jial  affluents  are  the  Deerfield,  Farmington,  and  Chicopee 


Connecticut :  one  of  the  New  England  States;  situated 
between  41=  and  42°  3'  N.  lat.  and  71°  55'  and  73°  50'  W. 
Ion. ;  bounded  N.  by 
Massachusetts.  E.  bv 
Rhode  Island,  S.  by 
Long  Island  Souml, 
W,  by  New  York. 
Area.  3,004  sq.  miles : 
coast-line,  100  miles ; 
length,  E,  to  W„ 
86  miles  ;  average 
breadth,  N.  to  S.,  55 
miles, 

Connecticut,  by 
the  census  of  1890, 
ranked  twenty-ninth 
among  the  States  in 
po]mlation. 

TapoiirniiJiy,  Riv- 
ers, etc. — There  are 
no  elevations  deserv- 
ing the  name  of 
mountains  in  the 
State,  Numerous 
ranges  of  hills ;  in 
the  east  rounded  and 
fertile,   in    the  west 

often  liriiken  and  precipitous,  with  bold  bluffs  of  trap-rock. 
Three  principal  rivers,  with  their  affluents  and  some  smaller 
ones,  drain  the  State — viz,,  the  Connecticut,  Thames,  and 
Housatonic,  The  river-valleys  are  generally  very  fertile,  but 
the  Sound  shore  is  sandy.  The  hills  furnish  good  grazing 
lands.  The  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  and  Thames  are  navi- 
gable to  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  numerous  falls  on  the 
smaller  streams  afford  aVmndant  water-power.  There  are  no 
lakes,  but  there  are  many  ponds  in  the  State. 

3/inerats. — Copper  and  lead,  both  combined  with  silver, 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  but  have  not  been 
worked  profitably  hitherto;  bog-iron  ores,  hematite  in  the 
northwest  yielding  excellent  iron,  and  nickel ;  limestone  for 
lime,  marble,  and  the  brownstone  (old  red  sandstone)  of  the 
Portland  quarries;  flagstones,  granite,  and  gneiss;  sulphate 
of  liarytes,  hydraulic  lime,  verd-antique,  tiling  slate,  fire-clay 
anil  kaolin,  and  many  mineral  springs. 

\'('i/('t(i/io>i  and  Vciiftahle  Products. — There  is  yet  consid- 
erabl(>  timber  in  Connecticut,  including  hickory,  white,  red, 
and  vellow  oak,  chestnut,  butternut,  tulip-tree,  beech,  birch, 
hop-liornbeam,  four  species  of  maple,  ash,  elm,  wild  cherry, 
sassafras,  and  many  shrubs  and  small  trees.  The  soil  is 
good  in  the  valleys,  and  with  judicious  cultivation  yields 
liberal  crops.  Tobacco  is  the  largest  crop  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  and  Indian  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are 
largely  grown,  with  some  wheat  and  barley;  potatoes  and 
hav  are  large  crops;  orchard  fruits  are  pilentifiil.  The  west 
anil  southwest  parts  of  the  State  produce  large  cpiantities  of 
market  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. Dairy,  cattle,  and  slicep  farming  arc  favorite  pursuits, 
and  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  of  Western  Connecti<-iit  are 
famous.  The  returns  for  1893  show  the  following  prodiu-ts 
in  Connecticut  :  Indian  corn,  1.318.000  bush.;  oats.  619.(1(10 
bush.;  rve  (1891).  314.935  bush.;  buckwheat  (1891).  4(i.ll)4 
bush.:  wheat  (1891).  34.000  bush.  In  1880  3,384,303  bush, 
of  potatoes  and  357.860  tons  of  hay  were  produced  ;  in  1889 
the  pounds  ot  tobacco  raised  were  8.874,934.  Connecticut 
has  more  farms  devoted  to  seed-growing  than  any  other 
State,  the  number  in  1890  being  85. 

Animals. — There  are  few  wild  animals  except  the  smaller 
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game.     There  were  in  1891  in  Cnnnectifut  46,238  horses, 
3a8,;JS9  cattle,  46,759  sheep,  and  50,508  swine. 

The  climate  is  not  so  haish  in  winter  as  tliat  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  the  extreme  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter for  the  year  not  e.KCoeding  90°  F. ;  miixiiniun  'XV ,  niini- 
minn  8  ;  summer  mean  about  68"  or  09  ,  and  winter  mean 
from  27°  to  29  ;  mean  annual  rainfall,  from  51  to  52'5 
inches.  The  State  is  generally  healthy,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints being  somewhat  prevalent,  and  zymotic  disea.ses  oc- 
curring in  the  river-valleys.  Jliasmatic  fevers,  formerly  un- 
knfiwn,  now  prevail  in  most  parts,  but  are  not  severe. 

Mduiifactures. — Connecticut  is  essentially  a  manufactur- 
ing State,  and  excels  any  other  in  the  variety  of  its  imUistries, 
while  the  amount  of  manufactured  iiroducts  is  large  for  its 
population.  .\ll  descriptions  of  textiles  ;  wares  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, brass.  coi>per,  ziiu-.  nickel,  iron,  steel,  leather,  wood,  etc. ; 
clothing,  clocks,  watches,  carriages,  books  and  printing,  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  sewing-macliines  and  other  machin- 
ery, flour  and  food  prepanitions,  glass  and  lamjis,  hats,  hooks 
anil  eyes,  hoop-skirts  and  hosiery,  jewelry,  musical  instru- 
ments, needles  and  pins,  paper  and  perfumery,  spectacles, 
straw  goods,  varnish,  v<'neering.  vinegai',  and  whips  are  a 
few  of  tlie  varieil  j)roductions  of  its  factories.  The  census 
returns  of  1890  showed  that  6.822  manufacturing  establish- 
ments reported.  These  had  a  combined  capital  of  !5;227,004,- 
496:  employed  149.939  persons;  paid  $75,990,606  for  wages 
and  ^123,183,080  for  materials;  and  had  products  valued  at 
1248,336,304.  In  1891  24.428  tons  of  pig  iron  were  pro- 
duced, and  26.058  tons  of  iron  ore  were  mined.  The  com- 
bined textile  industries  employed  198  establishments,  with 
invested  capital  of  §.59.262.994;  hands  employed,  31.539; 
wages  paid.  %;1 1.472.070  ;  value  of  products,  .*46.042.392.  In 
wool  manufacture.  109  establishments  were  emploveil  with 
total  capital  of  !!;25,090.116:  value  of  products,  $2(3.843,965. 
Tliere  were  35  establishments  engaged  in  silk  manufacture, 
wit  h  aggregate  cai)ilal  of  $9,037,042  ;  value  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, $69,154,599. 

Finances.— 'Vhc  State  debt,  Sei)t.  30, 1894.  was  ?8.240.200. 
The  assessed  valuation  in  Oct.,  1893,  was  1416.323.352.  State 
receipts  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1894,  |1,912,138;  ex- 
[lenditures  for  the  same  year,  $2,027,122. 

Commerce. — The  direct  foreign  connnerce  from  the  ports 
of  Connecticut  in  1894  was  $736,741  imports,  exports  $2,349. 
The  commerce  of  Connecticut  through  the  port  of  New  York 
was  very  large,  the  business  of  Connecticut  covering  an  im- 
mense import  and  export  trade,  tnit  figures  are  not  separately 
given.  The  internal  commerce  and  coasting  trade  are  also 
very  large.  In  1892  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed 
vessels  in  Connecticut  were  82.5,  of  140,684  tons;  of  these. 
186  were  steam  craft,  of  47,937  tons.  In  foreign  commerce, 
80  vessels,  of  17,263  tons,  entered  in  year  ending  June  30, 
1894. 

Jianb.s,  etc. — Number  of  national  banks  in  operation  m 
Couneeticut  Oct.  31,  1894,  84;  capital.  $22,791,070;  circula- 
tion, $7,942,625;  deposits,  $34,.560,881  ;  8  State  banks  and 
10  tru.st  com|)anies  with  $3,520,600  capital  and  $9,738,720 
deposits,  and  90  savings-banks  with  $130,928.8.58  deposits. 
There  are  25  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies— 8  Joint- 
stock,  17  mutual ;  the  assets  about  $36,000,000  ;  also  12  life 
and  2  accident  insurance  companies;  aggregate  assets, near- 
ly $140,000,000. 

'  Education,  Libraries,  e/f.— Connecticut  has  (1895)  a  school 
population  of  170,-589,  of  whom  138,882  are  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  96.213.  There  are 
also  21,306  pupils  in  other  than  public  schools.  Number  of 
school-houses,  1.0;i2.  There  are  395  gratled  schools,  with 
1,. 525  departments;  schools  were  taught  an  average  of  nine 
months  in  ea<Oi  year.  TheriMire  3.6H6  teachers— -men.  403; 
women,  3,283;  "average  monthly  pay  of  men,  $85.28 ;^of 
women,  $41.88 ;  wholeinc'ome  for  public  schools.  $2.4.58,274 ; 
whole  expenditure.  $2,585,109  ;  amount  of  Slate  school  fund, 
$2,023,754.  There  are  high  schools  in  all  the  larger  towns, 
3  normal  schools  with  453  pupil.s.  and  7  teachers'  institutes. 
There  are  many  collegiate  schools  and  seminaries  for  both 
sexes,  3  universities  or  colleges,  all  well  endowed,  and  1 
(Yale  University,  at  New  Haven)  liaving  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  physical  science,  engineering,  music, 
agriculture,  and  piiilosophv;  Trinity  College,  and  Wesleyan 
University.  T.'ie  3  colleges  had  2.830  students  in  189.5. 
There  are' in  the  Stale  107  public  libraries  of  over  300  vol- 
umes each,  with  an  aggregate  of  707,159  volumes.  In  1894 
the  whole  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  Slate  was 
145  daily,  110  others. 

CViurc/i&s.— There  are  about  1,200  churches  of  all  denom- 


inations, and  over  .'J  1 7,000,000  of  church  properly.  The 
C'ongrcgationalists  are  the  leading  denomination,  followed 
in  their  order  by  the  Methodi.sts,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Jews,  etc. 

P<)//utalion. — Constant  emigration  has  [)reyented  a  very 
rapid  growth  in  Connecticut.  In  1790  the  population  was 
237,946;  in  18.50,370.792;  in  1870,  .537,454;  in  1880,622,700; 
in  1890,  746.2-58  (white,  733.4438;  colored,  12,820;  besides 
129  Asiatics  and  24  Indians).  The  i)rincipal  towns  are  Hart- 
ford (capital),  .53,230:  New  Haven,  80,045;  Bridgeport, 
48.860;  Walcrburv,  :i3.202;  Meriden,  25,423;  New  Britain, 
19,007;  Norwalk,  17,747;  Danlmry,  19.473;  Norwich,  2-3,048 ; 
Stamford,  1-5.700;  Xcw  London,  13.757;  Ansonia.  10,342; 
Middletown,  15,205;  Willimantic,  8.048;  Kockville,  7,832; 
Bristol,  7,382 ;  Winsted,  4,840. 
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23!lM8 
1.0X7 
2,628 


*  Reference  for  location  of  counties,  see  map  of  CoDnecticut. 

History. — The  territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island, 
was  fli-st  ex[)hired  Ijy  the  Dutch  from  the  neighboring  col- 
ony of  New  Nctherj:inds,  who  laid  claim  to  it.  liefore  1020, 
but  made  no  settlement  within  its  Ihnits  till  1033.  First 
white  settlement,  June  8.  1()33,  by  Dutch,  at  Dutch  Point, 
Hartford;  second,  also  1633,  l>y  a  party  from  Plymouth 
colony,  at  mouth  of  Tunxis  (Windsor);  third.  Wethers- 
field,  1634.  autumn;  fourth  and  fifth  at  Saybrook,  103.5, 
and  additions  to  Windsor  and  Welherstield :  sixth,  Hart- 
ford, 1036;  the  last  three  united  in  1637.  and  in  May  <if 
that  year,  under  Capt.  JIason,  attacked  and  destroyed  Pe- 
quot  fort  near  New  London.  lu  1638  (juinnipiac  (after- 
ward New  Haven)  settled  by  Davenport,  Eaton,  etc.;  with 
adjacent  towns  remained  a  separate  colony  till  1665.  when, 
after  earnest  resistance,  it  united  with  the  river-towns 
known  as  Connecticut  under  cliarter  of  Charles  II.,  granted 
in  1002  to  Jolm  Winlhrop  (second).  In  1085-87  James 
II.  attempted  to  annul  all  the  New  England  charters  and 
put  the  colonies  together  under  a  royal  governor — .Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros — appointed  by  the  crown.  The  demand  was 
made  on  Connecticut  in  Oct..  1687.  but  after  some  debate 
the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the  charter  secretly  ccm- 
vcved  away  and  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  oak  on  the 
WVllys  estate,  ever  aflt^r  known  as  the  Charter  Oak  (<;.  v.). 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  took  possession  of  the  government,  and 
for  a  year  and  a  half  ruled  tyrannically.  l)ut  was  deposed 
on  the  fall  of  .lames  II.,  and  the  charter  of  1062  continued 
to  be  recognized  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  colony  for 
129  years  thereafter.  The  general  court  or  colonial  legisla- 
ture held  two  sessions  a  year,  and  from  1701  to  1875  these 
and  the  annual  sessions  which  succeeded  them  were  held 
alternately  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Hartford  is  now 
the  sole  capital.  During  the  first  and  second  French  wars 
the  colony  of  ('(mnecticut  furnished  her  full  quotsis  promptly, 
and  in  the  Kevolution  she  furnished  more  men  and  more 
money  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other  col- 
ony. Her  Governor  (Jonathan  Trumbull)  was  \\'ashing- 
ton's  wisest  counselor,  and  her  general  assembly  were 
among  the  earliest  petitioners  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Connecticut  w'as  the  fifth  State  to  adojit  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S„  Jan.  9.  1788.  Connecticut  sulTered 
severely  from  the  events  which  preceded  the  war  of  1812, 
but  furnished  her  full  rpiota  of  men  and  means  for  the 
war.  The  so-called  "  Hartford  Convention  "  of  Dec  1814, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  New  England  States, 
was  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  an  unpatriotic  or  treasonalile 
bodv,  but  its  ^ction  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
spee'dy  con<dusion  of  llie  war.  In  1818  Connecticut  adopt- 
ed her  present  constitution,  which  abolished  all  relics  of 
slavery  and  of  a  State  Church.  It  has  been  modified  since 
then,  but   never   abrogated.     The  State  took  part  iu  the 
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Mexican  war,  and  early  dedicated  its  Western  lands  in  Ohio 
to  an  educational  fund  for  all  its  children.  Since  1818  the 
State  has  been  generally  prosperous  and  peaceful.  She  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  18(51-65,  and  sent  her  full  quota 
of  men  into  the  field  as  thoroughly  equipped  and  supplied 
with  all  tliat  was  needful  to  their  efficiency  as  those  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Her  soldiers  were  distinguished  on  all 
the  battle-fields  of  the  war,  and  her  war  (rovernor,  Bucking- 
liam,  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  most  trusted  counsel- 
ors. Politically,  the  State  is  very  equally  balanced  between 
the  Democratic  and  Kepublicau  parties.  The  arms  of  the 
State  are  three  vines  in  fruit,  two  and  one,  all  proper.  The 
jnotto  is  Qui  Iraiistiilit  .lufitiuct — He  who  transplanted  sus- 
tiiins. 

GOVERNORS. 


Ale.tander  H.  HoUev 185r-,58 

William  .\.  Buckingham. .  laiB-ee 

Joseph  R.  Hawley I86(j-6T 

James  E.  English 18B7-69 

JIar.shall  Jewell l,%!l-70 

James  E.  English 1870-71 

Marshall  Jewell 1871-73 

Charles  R.  Ingersol! 187.3-77 

Richard  D.  Hubbard 1877-79 

Charles  B.  .Andrews 1879-81 

Hobart  B.  Bigelow 1881-83 

Thomas  M.  Waller 188.3-85 

Henrv  B.  Harrison 1885-87 

P.  C.  Lounsbury 1887-89 

iSIorgan  (i.  Bulkelev 1889-93 

Luzon  B.  Morris 1893-95 

O.  Vincent  Coffin 1895-97 

Lorriu  A.  Cooke 1897- 


somewhat  similar  fish  is  the  coiinor,  blue  perch,  chogset,  or 
bcrgall  of  the   Atlantic  waters  of  the  U,  S.  (Ctenulahrus 


Samuel  Huntington 1785-96 

tHiver  Wolentt 1796-98 

Jonathan  Trumbull ....  1798-1809 

Jolin  Treadwell 1809-11 

Roger  Griswold 181 1-13 

John  Cotton  Smith 1813-18 

Oliver  Wolcott 1818-27 

Oideon  Tomlinson 1H27-31 

John  S.  Peters 1831-33 

Henrv  W.  Edwards 1833-:34 

Samuel  A.  Foote 18:i4-35 

Henry  W.  Edwards 18:«-.38 

William  W.  Ellsworth. . . .   1838-43 
•Chauncey  F.  Cleveland...   1842-14 

Roger  S.  Baldwin 1844-46 

Isaac  Toucev ...  1846-47 

Clark  Bisseli 1847-49 

Joseph  Trumbull 1849-50 

Thoma-s  H.  Sevmour ISiO-.W 

C.  H.  Pond  (actingi 185;j-54 

Henrv  Dutton 1854-.55 

Wilham  T.  Minor 185.5-57 

Kevised  by  A.  R.  SpofforL). 

Coiiiiertion  of  Ideas :  Sec  Association  of  Ideas. 

Con'liellsville  :  borougli  and  railroad  junction  ;  Fayette 
<-o..  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref. 
6-B) ;  on  the  Youghiogheny  river :  57  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Pittsburg;  has  first-class  graded  schools,  churches  of  seven 
<lenominations.  Armory  Hall,  and  a  State  hospital;  has 
•electric  lights,  gas,  natural  gas,  water-works,  paved  streets, 
and  electric  cars.  It  is  the  center  of  the  famous  Connells- 
ville  coke  region,  which  stretches  away  for  20  miles  N.  and 
S.  and  embraces  84  mines  ami  coke-works,  the  latter  aggre- 
gating 18.000  ovens,  and  the  whole  employing  upward  of 
20,000  men.  Connellsville  is  an  historic  point,  having  been 
settled  in  1767  liy  Washington's  friend.  Col.  William  Craw- 
ford, who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Indians  at  San- 
dusky, ().,  in  1782.  Pop.  (1880)  3.600;  (1890)  5.629;  (1893) 
estimated  with  suburbs,  10.000.        Editor  of  "  Courier." 

Connema'ra  :  a  district  forming  the  western  part  of  Coun- 
ty Gahvay.  Ireland  ;  aliout  30  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad  ; 
noted  for  its  wild  ami  picturesque  scenery.  Its  lakes  and  in- 
lets abound  in  fish,  and  it  is  ranch  visited  by  tourists. 

Conner,  David:  naval  officer;  b.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in 
1792:  entered  the  LJ.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1809;  served 
with  great  honor  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  as  commodore  in 
the  Mexican  war,  effectively  blockailed  the  ^lexican  ports  on 
the(Tulf:  became  commandant  of  the  Philadelpliia  navv- 
yard.     I),  in  Philadelphia,  Mar.  20.  1856. 

Conner,  James:  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C..  Sept.  1,  1839; 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1849,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  liar  in  1852.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
<listrict  attorney  for  South  Carolina;  resigned  that  office 
Dec,  1860.  He  was  appointed  Confederate  States  district 
attorney  for  South  Carolina,  but  did  not  actively  assume 
the  duties  of  the  ofiice ;  entered  the  Confederate  army  in 
1861  as  captain,  and  became  acting  major-general;  was 
engageil  in  many  battles,  and  after  the  war  again  practiced 
law.  In  1876  he  wa.s  made  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee,  and  was  elected  attorney-general 
on  the  ticket  with  Hanipton  for  Governor;  resigned  in  1877. 
D.  June  26,  1883. 

Connersville:  city;  capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Ind.  (tor  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  7-G) ;  on  Cin.,  CI.,  Ch. 
and  St.  L.,  ('in..  Ham.  and  Dayton,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  Cin.  and 
|j.  R.  U.S.,  and  on  the  Whitewater  river;  67  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cincinnati.  The  chief  imlustries  of  the  city  are  manufac- 
tures of  furniture,  carriiiu'es,  and  Ijlowers.  It  has  water- 
works, electric  lights,  and  natural-gas  wells.  Pop.  (1880) 
3,228  ;  (1890)  4.548.  Editor  of  "  News." 

Connor,  or  Cnnner:  a  small  European  marine  fish  (called 
also  gilt-head  and  yotden  maid),  the  Crenilabrus  melops.    A 


The  Connor,  or  gilt-head. 

aihpersus).  It  is  a  tolerable  fish  for  the  table,  for  which  it  is 
extensively  caught. 

Connor,  Selden  :  b.  Jan.  35, 1839,  at  Fairfield,  Me. ;  grad- 
uated at  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1859;  studied 
law,  but  before  commencing  the  practice  of  it  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  a  Vermont  regiment  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war;  became  afterward  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
a  Maine  regiment ;  received  a  commission  as  colonel,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  in 
1864  :  he  then  liecame  a  brigadier-genei'al ;  was  mustered  out 
A]ir.,  1866,  was  appointed  an  as.sessor  of  internal  revenue  in 
1868,  a  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  1873,  and  was  Govern- 
or of  JIaine  from  Jan..  1876.  to  Jan.,  1879,  and  U.  S.  pen- 
sion agent  from  1882  to  1886. 

Co'noid  [from  Gr.  /caiKOEiS^s,  cone-like  :  kwvos,  cone  -l- 
elSos,  appearance] :  a  skew  surface,  generated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  line  which  remains  parallel  to  a  plane,  and 
has  a  rectilinear  director.  When  the  directing  plane  and 
line  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  latter  is  a  line  of 
striction  on  the  .surface.     This  line  being  taken  as  axis  of  z, 

the  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written  z  =  f{^],  what- 
ever the  nature  of  its  second  director  may  be.  Should 
the  latter  be  also  a  right  line,  not  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  first  director,  the  conoid  will  be  an  cciuilateral  parabo- 
loid. The  eono-cuneus  of  Wallis  is  also  a  conoid ;  and 
another  example  is  the  skew  helicoid,  the  curvilinear  di- 
rector of  which  is  a  helix,  having  the  rectilinear  director 
for  its  axis.  The  under  surface  of  a  spiral  staircase  pre- 
sents a  familiar  illustration  of  this  conoid.  A  conoid  may 
be  regarded  as  having  three  directors — one  curvilinear 
and  two  rectilinear;  one  of  the  latter  being  at  infinity. 
If  the  first  of  these  directors  be  a  curve  of  the  nith  order, 
then  the  order  of  the  conoidal  surface  will  be  3m,  and 
each  rectilinear  director  will  be  a  multiple  curve  on  the 
conoid  of  the  «ith  order  of  multiplicity.  The  directing 
plane  being  horizontal,  the  lines  of  level  on  the  surface  will 
be  the  generators;  the  lines  of  greatest  slope,  since  they 
cut  the  former  lines  perpendicularly,  will  be  ju-ojected  into 
circles  on  the  directing  ))lane.  Formerly  it  was  a  custom 
to  give  the  name  concild  to  any  solid  generated  by  the  ro- 
taticm  of  a  conic  section  around  one  of  its  axes.  In  this 
acceptation  the  term  is  obsolete,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
that  of  a  quadric  of  reivlufion. 

Co'non,  or  Ko'non  (in  Gr.  K6vaiv) :  an  Athenian  general 
of  high  reputation :  entered  public  life  aliout  413  B.  c.  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals  chosen  in  407.  and  was  defeated 
by  Lysander  at  .xEgospotami  in  405.  He  commanded  the 
combined  Hects  of  Persia  and  Athens  which  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Cnidos  in  3!I4  B.  c.  He  afterward  rebuilt  the 
Long  Walls  of  Athens.  Ilis  son  Tiinothcus  was  an  eminent 
commander. 

Conon  of  Sainos:  Greek  geometer  and  astronomer;  was 
a  friend  of  .Archimedes,  who  expressed  in  one  of  his  works 
a  high  estimation  of  his  sagacity.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
about  250  B.  c.  Conon  invented  the  curve  called  the  sjiiral 
of  Archimedes.     His  works  are  all  lost. 

Conquest :  See  International  Law. 

Con'rart  I.:  Emperor  of  Germany;  elected  in  911  A.  D. 
He  was  previously  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  related  to  the 
Carlovingian  house.  He  waged  war  against  Henry  the 
I'Viwlcr,  of  Saxony,  from  whom  he  coiKjUcred  Thuringia  ; 
Charles  the  Simple,  of  Prance,  from  whom  he  conquered 
Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  and  Arnulf  of  Bavaria,  whom  he 
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drovf  into  llimjjarv.     He  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Mag- 
yars Dee.  2;{.  ills. 

Coiinul  II.  (calleil  7'Ac  Salic):  son  of  Henry.  Duke  of 
Franconia.  He  was  eleetcd  King  of  Germany  in  1024.  and 
was  crowned  as  emperor  bv  the  pope  in  1027.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  wise  ruler  aiiA  the  autlior  of  the  written  feudal 
law  of  Germany.  He  died  June  4,  1039,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry  III. 

Conrad  III.,  of  Germany:  b.  in  10!):i:  was  the  first  of 
the  Hohenstauliiis  and  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  He  wa.s 
clectecl  emperor  in  IKiH,  and  waged  war  against  Henry  the 
I'roMil.  Duke  of  Saxony.  The  party  names  of  Guelph  and 
(Ihibelline  originated  in  this  war.  In  1147  he  led  a  crusade. 
I'lxeited  by  .St.  Bernard  of  Clairveaux,  he  took  the  cross  and 
hasteiu'd  to  Asia  Minor  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  arma- 
ment, but  his  jilaiis  were  foiled  by  the  treachery  of  Manuel 
Comnenus.  He  besieged  Dauuiscus  without  success,  and 
rcturiu'd  in  1149.  D.  Feb.  15,  11.52.  and  wa.s  succeeded  by 
Freilerick  Haibarossa.  See  Gundling,  Geschichte  unci 
T/idlcn  h'ayser  Cunrads  77/.,  1720. 

Conrad  IV. :  son  of  Frederick  11..  Emperor  of  Germany  ; 
was  born  in  .\pulia  in  1228.  He  wsls  crowned  King  of  the 
liomans  in  12:!7.  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  12.50  a.s- 
sumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  was  supported  by  the  Ghi- 
bollines.  but  the  pope  and  the  Guelphs  recognized  liis  com- 
petitor, William  of  Holland.  Conrad  marched  into  Italv  in 
1251.  and  took  Naples.     I).  .May  27,  12.54. 

Conrad  V..  or  Con'radin:  the  son  and  heir  of  Conrad 
IV.;  was  liorn  in  12.52.  The  kingdom  of  Xaples  was 
usurped  by  his  uncle  Manfred.  Instigated  by  the  pope, 
Charles  of  Anjou  waged  war  against  Manfred  and  con- 
quered Xaples.  Conrad  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Tag- 
liacozzo  in  1268  by  Charles,  bv  whose  order  he  was  lie- 
headed. 

Conrad.  Uobkht  T.\vlor  :  dramatist:  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  10,  1810.  He  studied  law,  and  became  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  1838.  Among  his  works 
are  a  tragedy  entitled  Aylmere,  which  was  very  successful, 
and  a  volume  of  poems  (1852).  He  was  elected  nuiyor  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  American  party  in  1854,  and  judge  of 
quarter  sessions  in  1856.     D.  June  27,  1858. 

Conrad,  Timothy  Abbott  :  conchologist  and  pala-ontolo- 
gist;  b.  in  Xew  Jersey  in  1803.  He  published,  beside  other 
works,  FoKsil  Shells  of  the  Tertiary  Formation  of  North 
America  (1832):  New  Fresh-wafer  Shells  of  the  United 
Stales  (\8m);  Miocene  Shells  of  the  L'nited 'States  (miS) : 
and  I'alipontologij  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  at 
the  exiiense  of  that  State  (1838140).  He  was  one  of  the 
naturalists  employed  in  the  geological  survey  of  Xew  York. 
I).  Aug.  !»,  1877. 

Con'salvi.  Kkcoi.e.  Cardinal:  an  Italian  statesman  and 
reformer:  b.  in  Home.  June  8.1757.  He  became,  in  ISOO, 
chief  minister  of  Pope  Pius  VII..  and  negotiated  the  con- 
cordat with  Bonajjarte  in  1801.  He  promoted  art  and  learn- 
ing, and  was  an  able  diplonuitist.  I).  Jan.  24,  1824.  See 
Cretineau-.loly.  Mi'inoires  du  Cardinal  Consalvi. 

Consaiignin'ity  [from  Lat.  consangui'nitas,  blood-rela- 
tionship; coH,  together  -t-  sanguis,  hlooA]:  in  law,  relation- 
ship by  blood,  or  that  subsisting  between  persons  descending 
from  a  common  ancestor,  or  where  one  descends  from  the 
other — distinguished  from  Akfinity  {q.  v.).  It  is  either 
lineal  or  collateral.  It  is  said  to  be  lineal  wlien  one  of  the 
persons  whose  relationship  is  to  be  traced  is  descended  from 
the  other.  It  is  said  to  be  collateral  when  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestor,  and  one  is  not  descended 
from  the  other.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  reckon- 
ing collateral  consanguinity.  One  method  is  to  count  the 
degrees  intervening  U'tween  the  one  farthest  removed  from 
the  common  ancestor  and  such  ancestor.  Thus  the  son  of 
the  nephew  of  A  on  that  .system  of  computation  is  related  to 
A  in  tile  third  degree. a.s  being  three  removes  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor,  the  father  of  A.  "This  is  the  method  of  the 
canon  and  common  law.  The  civil  law  reckons  the  degrees 
from  the  one  relative  to  the  other,  ascending,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  common  ancestor,  and 
then  counting  downward  to  the  other.  On  that  theory  A 
would  be  related  to  the  son  of  his  nephew  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree. The  civil-law  method  is  generally  employed  in  the 
U.  S.  In  reckoning  lineal  consanguinity  the  two  systems 
do  not  differ.  'I'hus  the  father  and  son  arc  related  in  the 
first  degree,  the  grandfather  and  grandson  in  the  second. 
It  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  these  rules  not 


only  in  considering  the  transmission  of  estates,  but  in  a-s- 
certaining  persons  who  are  disi|ualilied  to  act  as  judges  or 
jurymen  by  reason  of  relationship. 

Keviscd  by  F.  Sturges  Allex. 

Conscience  [from  Lat.  consrien  tia,  the  .sharing  of  knowl- 
edge with  another,  common  understanding,  knowledge  with 
one's  self,  moral  consciousness,  conscience:  con,  with  + 
scire,  know]:  the  moral  sense;  the  j)ower  of  feeling  we  have 
which  enables  us  to  know  whether  an  act  or  desire  is  right 
or  wrong.     See  Moral  Philosophy. 

Conscience,  Cases  of:  See  Casl-istuy. 

Conscience,  kijii  si-aans',  Henri:  b.  at  Antwerp,  Dec.  3. 
1812.  From  1830  to  1836  he  served  in  the  Belgian  army  as 
simple  soMier.  but  made  liis  name  known  throughout  the 
whole  country  by  his  patriotic  songs,  to  which  he  often  set 
the  tune  himself.  Xevertheless,  from  1836  to  1838  he  had 
to  fight  hard  to  make  a  living  as  a  journeyman  gardener,  a 
village  schoolmaster,  etc.,  but  in  18:58  he  began  to  write  for 
the  Anti-French  League,  an  association  working  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  language  from  Belgium  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  F'lemish.  .Mthough  he  wrote  all  his  novels  in 
Flemish  {The  Ijion  of  FlamUrs.  .lavoh  van  Arterehle.  Val- 
entyn.  The  Lost  fi'/Hcc. etc.),he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  novelists  of  the  day.  His  Ixioks  were  translated 
into  (ierman.  French.  F.nglish.  Danish,  etc.  The  King  of 
Belgium  made  him  teacher  of  Flemish  to  his  children,  and 
the  city  of  .\ntwerp  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor  before  his 
death.  "  I),  in  Brussels,  Sept.  10,  1883. 

Consciousness  [deriv.  of  consrioiis,  from  Lat.  eonsriiis. 
knowing  something  with  another,  knowing  in  one's  self :  con. 
with  -1-  scire,  know]:  the  state  in  which  we  are  when  all  or 
any  of  our  mental  faculties  are  in  exercise.  It  is  a  condition 
or  accompaniment  of  every  mental  operation.  In  meta- 
physical terminology  it  signifies  the  knowledge  w-hich  the 
mind  has  of  its  own  operations.  "  We  not  only  feel,"  says 
Cousin,  '•  but  we  know  that  we  feel ;  we  not  only  act.  but 
we  know  that  we  act ;  we  not  only  think,  but  we  know  that 
we  think;  to  think  without  knowing  that  we  think  is  as  if 
we  should  not  think:  and  the  peculiar  (|Uality,  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  thought,  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of 
itself.  Consciousness  is  this  interior  light,  which  illuminates 
everything  that  takes  place  in  the  soul ;  ccm.sciousness  is  the 
accompaniment  of  all  our  faculties,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  their 
echo."  That  consciousness  is  not  a  particular  faculty  of 
the  mind,  but  the  universal  condition  of  intelligence,  the 
fundamental  form  of  all  the  modes  of  our  thinking  activity, 
and  not  a  special  mode  of  that  activity,  is  streiuuiusly  main- 
tained by  a  number  of  modern  philosophers,  but  has  found 
its  most  elaborate  and  thorough  representation  iii  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  of  which  the 
larger  part  is  wholly  devoted  to  it.  This  view  of  conscious- 
ness, as  the  common  condition  under  which  all  our  faculties 
are  brought  into  fiperation.  or  of  considering  these  faculties 
and  their  operations  as  so  many  mollifications  of  conscious- 
ness, has  now  been  generally  ailopted;  so  muc-h  .so  that 
psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  has  been  denominated 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  consciousness.  This  view,  how- 
<'ver,  lias  many  strenuous  opponents,  especially  among  re- 
cent writers  of  the  materialistic  school. 

Conscript  Fatliers  |  Lat.  /mtres  conscrip'ti,  those  enrolled 
as  fathers,  i.  e.  in  the  senate]:  an  appellation  given  to  the 
senators  of  ancient  Kome,  because,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin,  when  Brutus  added  another  hundred  to  the  num- 
ber of  senatoi's,  the  names  of  the  new  members  were  "  writ- 
ten together"  with  those  of  the  old.  and  the  whole  body  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Conscript  Fathers. 

Conscription  [Lat.  cnnscriptio.  a  putting  together  in 
writing,  description  in  writing,  a  writing;  coh,  together -i- 
scri'here,  write.  The  word  was  first  enqiloyed  in  the  sense 
"  a  compulsory  enlist  ment  "  by  the  French  republic  in  1798]  : 
a  compulsory  enrollment  of  men  for  military  service.  This 
is  the  system  by  which  the  armies  of  France  and  some  other 
countries  are  recruited.  The  soldiers  who  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  army  are  called  conscripts.  The  con- 
scription was  established  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  The  numlier  re(|iiired  for  the  service  is  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  number  of  young,  able-bodied  men  who  are  not 
exempt. 

Consecrat ion  |  from  Lat.  con.iecra'lio.  deriv.  of  consecra're, 
make  sacred,  dedicate;  con  +  sacra' re,  deriv.  of  sa'cer, 
holy] :  1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  separating  a  person  or  a 
thing  from  a  common  to  a  ssicred  use.    2.  Tlie  act  by  which 
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a  priest,  duly  and  canonically  chosen  to  '•  the  offioe  and 
administration  of  a  Vjishop  in  the  Church  of  God."  receives 
the  grace  of  the  episcopate  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  three  bishops.  3.  The  act  of  the  priest  by  wliich,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  by  the  recital  of  the  word.'*  of 
institution  and  the  use  of  the  appointed  manual  acts, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  offered  bread 
and  wine  are  sacnunentally  made  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  4.  The  act  of  a  bishop  or  priest  when  setting  ajiart 
for  holy  uses  a  church,  an  altar,  the  sacred  vessels,  vest- 
ments, etc.  "  The  Form  of  Ordaining  or  Consecrnting  a 
Bishop  "  is  a  part  of  the  ordinal  appended  to  the  English 
and  American  Prayer-books.  The  form  of  service  generally, 
though  not  necessarily,  used  in  consecrating  churehes  in 
England  was  draxvn  up  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation  in 
1712,  but  failed  to  receive  ihe  royal  assent.  "The  Foi-m  of 
Consecration  of  a  Church  or  Chapel "  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  General  Convocation  of  1799  is,  with  slight 
changes  adopted  in  1886.  one  of  the  offices  of  the  American 
Church,  and  is  found  in  the  new  Standard  of  1892. 

W.  S.  Perry. 

Conseerator:  in  the  Holy  Communion,  the  bishop  or 
priest  who  celebrates.  The  officiant  in  the  act  of  setting 
apart  a  church  or  its  furniture  for  sacred  uses.  In  confer- 
ring the  episcopate,  the  archliishop  or  metropolitan  or  the 
bishop  presiding  at  the  function.  In  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  senior  bishop  at  a  consecration,  or  the  bishop 
to  whom  the  commission  of  the  presiding  bishop  is  addressed 
authorizing  him  with  two  other  "  consecrators  "'  to  admit  a 
bishop-elect  to  the  episcopate  by  the  lanng  on  of  hands  and 
by  prayer.  W.  S.  Perry. 

Consen'tins:  a  Latin  grammarian  of  the  fifth  century 
.4.  D..  from  (iaul.  His  two  works.  On  the  Noun  anil  Verb 
and  On  Barhiirisms  and  Metaplasma,  are  printed  in  Keil's 
edition  of  the  (r/ammatici  Latini,  vol.  v,,  pp.  829—104. 

Conservation  of  Force:  See  Energy  ;  also  Dissipation 
OF  Eneruy. 

Conservatives  [from  Fr.  cmiservaiif.  from  a  deriv.  of 
Lat.  conserva're,  preserve  ;  con  +  serva're,  keep] :  in  politics, 
those  who  oppose  radical  changes  in  institutions  or  laws. 
In  England  those  formerly  calle-d  Tories  are  now  termed 
Conservatives.     .See  Political  Parties. 

Conserva'tors  of  the  Peace :  formerly,  in  England,  the 
wardens  of  the  ]ieace.  answering  to  the  modern  justices  of 
the  peiice.  appointed  to  maintain  order  and  police  super- 
vision in  their  counties.  The  term  is  now  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  principal  conservator  of 
the  peace,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
high  constable,  the  justices  of  the  queen"s  bench,  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  who.  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  have 
power  to  commit  breakers  of  the  peace  anvwhere. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

ConserTatory  [as  if  from  a  Lat.  *conserrninrhim,  deriv. 
of  connrmire,  rnnsfrra'fux,  preserve,  like  auditorium,  de- 
vorso  num.  and  signifying  a  place  where  things  are  pre- 
served, a  repository] :  a  glass-house  in  which  plants  are  kept 
while  blooming  or  in  an  ornamental  condition.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  a  general  greenhouse  or  forcing-house,  and 
taken  to  the  conservatory  house  or  room  as  they  reach  their 
ornamental  stage.  The  term  is  oft«n  loosely  applied  to  any 
ornamental  greenhouse.     See  Greenhouse. 

Conservatory  [same  word  as  preceding,  bnt  serving  as  a 
translation  of  Ital.  consprvafnrio.  in  which  the  special  mean- 
ing "  a  home  for  orphans  and  foundlings  "  had  developed 
into  "school  of  music"  on  account  of  the  instruction  in 
music  given  at  these  homes  or  hospitals]:  a  school  or  jdacc 
of  public  instruction  and  training  designed  to  conserve  and 
promote  the  study  of  some  branch  of  science  or  art,  but  more 
particularly  nmsic.  Such  schools  are  of  ancient  origin,  and 
were  probably  founded  by  ecclesiastics  for  the  fiurpose  of  im- 
proving the  character  of  church  music.  They  were  originally 
charity  schools,  recruited  from  foundlings  "and  orphans  of 
both  sexes.  The  first  conservatory  was  the  famous  one  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  in  Naples, "founded  by  Giovanni  di 
Tappia  in  1537.  Among  the  most  famous  modern  con- 
servatories may  be  mentioned  the  Conservatoire  de  JNIusique, 
of  Paris  (foundeil  in  1874),  those  of  V'ienna  (1816).  Brussels 
(18;f3).  and  Leipzig  (1842).  There  are  several  successful 
schools  of  music  in  the  U.  S.  called  conservatories,  among 
which  is  the  Xatir.nal  Conservatory,  in  New  York. 

Conslioliocli'en :  borough  :  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,'  ref.  6-1) ;  on  Pa. 


and  Phil,  and  Reading  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  Schuylkill  river 
and  canal ;  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  iuis  xO 
churches,  free  library,  6  schools,  rolling-mills,  bhist  furnaces, 
potteries,  tube-works,  quarries,  cinder-crusher,  planing- 
mills,  engraving-works,  manufactories  of  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  shoddy,  boilers,  machinery,  and  towels.  The  borough 
has  water-works  and  electric  and  gas  light  plants.  Pop. 
(1880)  4,561 ;  (1890)  5,470  ;  (1893)  estimated,  9,000. 

Editor  of  "  Recorder." 

Consillerant,  koiise'edarsran',  Victor  :  French  socialist ; 
b.  at  .Salins,  Oct.  12,  1808;  was  the  chief  disciple  of  Fourier. 
He  became  the  editor  of  the  Democraiie  Pacifique  in  1845, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.  He  wrote 
Destiuee  Sociali'  (3  vols..  18:J4— 44).  He  afterwai-d  founded 
a  colony  called  Reunion,  near  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  but  re- 
turned to  France  in  1869.    D.  in  Paris,  Dec.  27,  1893. 

Consideration  [from  Lat.  considera'tio.  deriv.  of  cohsid- 

era  re,  examine,  contemplate:  literally,  observe  the  stai-s ; 
con  +  sidus,  constellation.  The  word  was  probably,  like  de- 
sideraiv,  a  technical  terra  of  astrology]:  mature  thought, 
serious  deliberation,  meditation;  also  motive  of  action,  rea- 
son. In  law.  the  material  cause  of  a  contract,  the  reason 
which  induces  a  contracting  party  to  make  a  contract.  The 
leading  distinction  respecting  con.siderations  is  that  they 
are  either  good  or  vahiabh.  A  valuable  considei'ation  either 
confers  some  benefit  on  the  promisor  or  causes  some  incon- 
venience or  damage  to  the  promisee.  Under  these  rules 
marriage  is  a  viduable  consideration.  A  good  considerati<in 
is  based  upon  relationship  or  natural  love  or  affection,  and  is 
of  avail  only  in  an  executed  contract,  e.  g.  in  case  of  a  deed 
of  land  where  it  has  been  delivered.  The  term  good  consid- 
eration is  also  used  in  a  broa<ler  sense,  including  valuable 
considerations,  for  any  consideration  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
contiMct.  See  Contract  and  Frai'DI'LENT  Conveyance. 
Revised  by  F.  Siurges  Allen. 

Consignee:  in  mercantile  law. the  person  to  whom  goods 
are  sent  or  transferred,  either  as  his  own  or  for  the  caiTying 
out  of  some  purpose,  such  as  side  or  safe  keeping.  See  Bill 
OF  Lading  and  Shippinq. 

Consignment:  in  mercantile  law,  the  act  of  consigning; 
also  the  goods  sent  or  transferred  to  a  consignee. 

Consistory  [from  Lat.  ronxisto'rium,  meeting-place,  deriv. 
of  c&nsis  tere.  take  one's  place,  locate  one's  self]  :  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Roman  emperors;  the  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  council  of  citrdinaks.  sometimes  assisted 
by  other  prelates,  who  attend  in  person  or  by  proxy,  wliich 
meets  in  the  Vatican  to  advise  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  afiiairs.  A  court  under  this  title  for  the  regu- 
lation of  discipline  and  worship,  composed  of  civil  anil 
ecclesiastical  jurists,  was  established  by  the  Lutheran  princes 
of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  earliest 
was  that  of  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1537.  The  lower 
Church  courts  of  the  Reformed  ("  Dutch  "  and  "  German  ") 
Churches  in  the  U.  S.  are  also  called  consistories. 

Consolato  del  Mare:  a  code  of  early  maritime  law,  to 
govern  the  states  trading  together  along  the  Mediterranean, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  fourteenth  ci-ntury.  This  code 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  l)0(ly  of  maritime  law  pronuilgated 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  a  single  people,  but  rather  as 
aconipendinm  of  the  sea  laws  and  usages  then  in  vogue  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  all  powers  trad- 
ing together  within  certain  limits  coidd  unite  because  the 
local  law  of  each  was  rcpn-sented  in  it  and  fornicil  a  part  of 
it.  Founded  upon  the  Roman  law,  it  includes  (1)  those  rules 
governing  the  maritime  relations  of  commercial  states  and 
their  subjects  in  time  of  peace:  and  (2)  the  rules  relating  to 
a  state  of  war.  It  is  the  recognized  basis  of  modern  mari- 
time law,  both  English  and  continental.  Thus  it  lays  down 
the  rule  that  the  nationality  of  projierty,  both  shi)>s  and 
goods,  iletermines  its  liability  to  cjiiiture,  a  principle  still  in 
vogue  unless  altered  by  treaty.        Theodore  S.  Vi  oolsev. 

Consols  [clip-form  of  r.on.tolidaled  (annuities) ;  cf.  cah  for 
cahriiilct,  gents  for  gentlempn'\:  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  so  called  from  Ihe  interest,  which  was  termed  "con- 
solidati-d  annuities."  This  debt  was  contracted  by  loall^ 
negotiated  at  different  times  and  at  various  rates  of  inter- 
est. To  obviate  the  confusion  which  arose  from  the  variety 
of  stocks  thus  createil,  they  were  consolidated  into  one  fund 
in  1750-57.  Consols  or  the  consolidated  three  per  cents, 
were  converted  in  1888  into  consolidated  stock  bearing  2J 
per  cent,  interest  until  1903  and  2|  per  cent,  thereafter. 
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Consonance  [from  Lat.  consonan'fia,  harmony :  con,  to- 
gether +  Konn  re.  sound]:  in  nmsie,  a  coniliinHtion  of  notes 
st)uiulin<i  together  sMioiitlily,  without  any  of  tlie  harsliness 
pnxlueeii  by  the  disturbanee  of  beats.  Such  beats,  as  has 
iieen  luni;  known,  are  proilueeil  by  the  coincidence  or  oppo- 
sition of  the  overtimes,  wliieti  almost  always  accompany  the 
fundamental  notes.  This  must  be  taken  with  some  limita- 
tion, as  the  fourth  is  re^anled  as  a  dissonance,  though  it  has 
no  beats.  The  effect  of  a  consonance  is  <lue  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  ratio  of  tlie  vibration  numbers  of  the  constituent 
tones.  Within  the  limits  of  the  octave  the  conson.nnees  and 
tlie  ratios  are:  the  octave.  !  :  the  liflh,  j:  fourth,  J  ;  major 
third,  i:  minor  third,  g  :  major  sixth,  ^;  minor  sixth,  -J. 
There  is  thus  but  one  chord  of  consonances  in  music,  name- 
Iv.  the  common  chord,  being  a  l)ass  note  with  its  third,  fifth, 
and  octave.  The  consonances  of  the  unison,  the  octave,  the 
fifth,  and  fourth  are  called  perfect.  The  imperfect  are  the 
major  and  minor  thirds  and  the  major  aiul  minor  sixths. 
Two  perfect  consonances  following  each  other  iu  simple 
progression  are  not  permissible. 

Consonant  (from  Lat.  consonans:  con.  with  +  «)Ha  re. 
sound]:  a  sound  so  named  because  it  is  generally  used  in 
the  mechanism  of  speech  only  in  association  with  another 
sound  called  a  vowel.  This  method  of  defining  vowel  and 
consonant  according  to  their  respective  functions  in  the 
formation  of  the  syllable  is  open,  however,  to  the  objection 
that  it  forbids  of  a  definite  and  final  classification  of  exist- 
ing sounds.  Vowel-sounds  may  be  used  as  consonants,  as  i 
in  ('v  (pron.  a  i).  and  consonant -s<iunds  may  be  used  ivs 
voweLs :  cf.  Ullh  (pron. ////),  pxt  !  If.  therefore,  we  are  to 
give  aiU'tinition  by  which  vowels  and  consonants  may  be 
always  iiientified.  it  nnist  be  based  upon  their  physiological 
character  rather  than  their  functions.  The  terms  "  syllabic'  " 
and  "non-syllabic"  may  then  be  substituted  to  denote  the 
classification  according  to  function.  Vowels  may  be  de- 
fined accoriiing  to  their  character  as  free  currents  of  breath 
for  which  the  organs  of  tlie  moutli  and  nose  sen-e  only  to 
give  resonance,  not  to  atld  noise  ((.ier.  Gerdusch).  Conso- 
nants are  produced  by  narrowing  or  checking  the  current  of 
breath,  and  involve  noise  produced  by  the  closing  or  open- 
ing of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  or  by  the  friction  of  the 
current  against  their  walls.  Sounds  which  lie  near  the 
boundary  between  the  two  classes  are  the  liquids  r.  /  and 
the  niusais  w.  n.  etc. ;  but  the  cliMracteristic  noise  produced 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  these  soun<ls  through  the  uar- 
ri>wing  or  closure  classes  them  with  the  consonants".  Conso- 
nants which  are  produced  by  a  frii'tiou  of  the  current  of 
breath  against  the  walls  of  the  narrowed  organs  of  the 
mouth  are  called  spirants  (also  fricatives;  Germ.  JtHlie- 
liiutc.  Dniifrlantt'.  Scfileifer).  thus  .s,  z,  f  v.  \i.  6.  Those 
wliich  are  produced  by  stoppage  of  the  current,  as  t  in  at. 
or  by  bursting  the  obstruction,  as  t  in  In.  are  called  c.r- 
ptosirt's  {also  slnps.  checks,  muffs;  (ierm.  Vcrschfiisslaute. 
E.rplosiclaute,  Momenfanlaute.  Scliliigluate.  Klapper).  Con- 
soiumts  are  voiced  (also  called  sonant,  media  :  Germ,  tunend. 
.ifimmhafi)  when  the  vocal  chonls  are  trilled  by  the  breath 
producing  them,  otherwise  voiceless  (also  surd,  tenttes ;  Germ. 
lun/os.  stimmlos).  Thus  voiced  are  g.  d,  b,  z,  v;  voiceless, 
k.  t.  p,  s.  f.  r$ENM.  Ide  Whekler. 

Consort  [from  Lat.  con'sors.  consnr'tis,  having  equal 
share  with,  lellow-partici|iant :  run.  together -I- .sor.s,  lot]: 
the  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  the  husband  or  wife  of 
the  sovereign.  The  name  f]ueen-consort  is  usihI  to  distin- 
guish the  wife  of  the  king  from  a  iiueen  who  reigns  in  her 
own  right,  as,  for  example,  (^ueen  \  ictoria,  and  also  from  a 
queen-dowager,  the  widow  of  a  former  king.  In  1857  Prince 
Albert,  the  husband  of  t^ueen  V'icloria,  received  the  title  of 
Prince  Consort. 

Conspiracy  [from  Lat.  conspira'lio.  agreement,  co-opera- 
tion, jilot,  literally  breathing  together;  con.  together  +  spi- 
rii  re.  breatlh;] :  an  agreement  between  several  persons  to  com- 
mit some  crime,  as  to  kill  a  ruler  or  deprive  him  of  power.  In 
liiw.  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  carry  into  effect 
some  uidawful  purpose,  or  to  accomplish  some  lawful  pur- 
nose  by  unlawful  mi'ans.  It  is  a  crime  of  which  the  true 
biusis  is  the  unlawful  combination,  and  at  the  common  law 
IS  complete,  and  nuiy  be  prosecuted,  though  no  overt  act  has 
been  performed.  By  statute,  however,"  in  many  of  the 
Slates  the  otfense  is  not  complete  without  the  commission 
of  an  overt  act  with  a  view  to  the  accom|ilishnient  of  the 
design  agreed  upon.  Statute  law  in  some  instances  makes 
a  cimspiracy  a  grave  offense,  as.  e.  g.  to  destroy  a  ship  with 
intent  to  injure  insurers.     Itevised  by  F.  Sturoes  Allex. 


Constable:  [from  O.  Fr.  conestable  (>  Mod.  Pr.  conne- 
tahle):  llal.  cnnlestitltile  <  Lat.  comes  slahx/i,  i.e.  chief 
hostler]:  an  ollicer  of  many  of  the  mediaeval  monarchies, 
particularly  Kraiue,  Kngland,  and  Scotland,  who  had  high 
military  and  jiuliciril  rank.  The  office  at  first  was  one  of 
compai-ative  unimportance,  but  its  importance  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  constable  became  ex-officio  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  the  supreme  military  judge,  and  chief 
arbitrator  in  (|uestions  of  chivalry.  In  France,  JIathieu 
de  Montmorenci.  who  became  constable  in  1:318,  was  the 
first  who  had  the  su|ireme  command.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished in  1()"27.  Napoleon  I.  apjiointed  his  brother  Louis 
constable  of  the  em|)ire,  and  Berthier  vice-f:onstable.  Un- 
der the  Restoration  the  dignity  was  again  aliolished.  In 
Kngland,  Henry  VIII..  finding  the  fees  of  the  office  burden- 
some to  the  crown,  in  1514  discharged  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham from  the  office,  and  since  that  date  a  lord  high  con- 
stable has  been  appointed  only  for  occasions  of  great  state 
ceremonies,  such  as  a  coronation.  In  Scotland  the  office  has 
been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hay,  Earls  of  En'ol,  since 
1314,  but  without  its  ancient  powers.  A  constable  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  is  now  an  inferior  civil  ofiicer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace,  invested  with 
limited  judicial  powers,  and  having  authority  to  arrest  with- 
out process  on  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  felony,  to  execute 
civil  and  criminal  processes,  etc.  In  (ireat  Britain  there 
are  two  classes,  constables  of  the  hundred,  or  high  con- 
stables, whose  office  is  now  largely  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
petty  constables  or  constables  of  the  vill.  In  the  U.  S.  a 
constable  answers  to  the  petty  constable  of  Great  Britain. 
In  many  cities  the  chief  constable  is  called  high  constable. 
Revised  by  F.  Stl-rges  Allen. 

Constable.  John:  landscape-painter;  h.  at  East  Berg- 
holt.  Suffolk.  Kngland,  .Tune  11.  177S;  d.  in  London.  Mar. 
30.  1837.  Pupil  of  Royal  Academy.  Joseph  Farrington.  and 
R.  R.  Reinagle.  London.  He  first  painted  figures  and  por- 
traits, but  took  up  landscape,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture 
in  that  branch  of  art  in  1802.  He  was  not  appreciated  in 
England,  but  in  France  his  work  was  very  highly  consid- 
ered and  he  was  recognized  as  a  master.  The  modern  French 
school  of  landscape-painting  is  fiiunded  on  Constable.  He 
was  elected  Royal  Academician,  London,  in  1829,  when  his 
worth  had  been  recognized  on  the  Continent.  His  pictures 
are  wonderfully  harmonious  iu  tone,  and  depict  generally 
landscape  "  clfet'ts."  .Several  of  his  works  are  iu  the  Louvre 
and  Cornfield  {IS'iG).  The  Valley  Farm  (18;!5).  and  Barnes 
Com  mow  arc  in  the  National  Gallery.  London.  Two  works 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  New  York,  do  not  weU  repre- 
sent him,  but  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  one  in  the  collection 
of  Williani  H.  Fuller,  New  York. "      William  A.  Coffix. 

Constance  :  a  city  of  Baden  :  on  the  Rhine  and  the  south- 
west shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  ;  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Zurich 
(see  map  of  German  Empire,  rcf.  8-D).  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  (Jermany.  and  was  formerly  a  free  imperial 
city.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  founded  iu  the  elev- 
enth century;  also  nuiuufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods 
and  watches.  Here  was  held  in  1414-18  an  important  coun- 
cil of  the  Church.     Pop.  (1890)  16,233. 

Constance.  Council  of  (Lat.  Concilium  Consfaniinense): 
the  sevent<'enth  of  the  (ecumenical  councils  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  was  conveiu^d  by  writ  of  the  German  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  John 
XXI II..  and  opened  on  All  Saints  Day,  1414,  by  John  XXI 1 1., 
one  of  the  three  claimants  of  the  papacy.  There  were  pres- 
ent during  parts  of  the  session,  besides  the  emperor,  seven 
patriarchs,  twcnty-<me  cardinals.  114  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, bi'sides  many  princes,  nobles,  and  ambassadors  from 
most  of  the  Catholic  powers  and  from  the  Emperor  Michael 
Paheologus.  Representatives  were!  also  present  from  the 
principal  iniveriiities  of  Europe.  One  of  the  objects  of  tliis 
council  was  the  ending  of  the  schism  caused  by  the  rival 
popes  (.John  XXIII..  (Gregory  XII. .and  Benedict  XIIL).  This 
object  was  accomfilishcd  by  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII. 
and  Benedict  XIII.,  and  the  voluntary  abdication  of  Gregory 
XII.,  141.5,  and  choosing  Martin  V.  in  their  stead.  Tho 
council  also  condemned  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss, 
and  cited  the  latter  to  appear  before  it  (1414).  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy,  at  Con- 
stance. On  the  imperial  safeguard,  and  the  questions  con- 
nected therewith,  si'c  \'n]nr\iY.Oescliirhte  ron  lioehmen  {vol. 
iii..  pp.  317.3.52):  /fislori.'icli-politisclie  Blatter  (vol.  iv.,  p. 
402);  Duex,  .Xicolaus  von  Ciisa  (vol.  i.,  p.  51);  Wetzer  and 
Welte's  Kirchenlexikon  (2d  ed.).  art.  Huss  (Hcfele)  (see  Huss). 
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The  acts  of  the  council  have  been  collected  by  von  der 
Hardt,  Magnum  Concilium  Constanfinense  (Frankfort-Leip- 
zig. 1697-1700,  6  vols.  fol.).  Tlie  cliroiiicle  of  Ulrich  von 
Reichenthal  (Augsburg,  1536)  and  tlie  compendium  of 
Schelstrate  (Rome,  168(i)  contain  rich  materials  for  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  council,  which  has  been  treated  by  Lenfant,  iiTi's- 
toire  du  Concile  de  Constance  (Berlin,  1714).  from  a  non- 
Catholic  view  point.  Fresh  materials  have  been  added  by 
the  late  publications  of  Dr.  Finkc,  of  Miinster. 

The  Roman  Church  lias  always  recognized  the  oecumenical 
character  of  tlie  Coimcil  of  Constance  in  the  sessions  follow- 
ing the  election  of  Martin  V.  (42-45),  and  in  the  other  ses- 
sions so  far  as  they  treated  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  faith"  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  did  not 
derogate  from  the  rights,  dignity,  and  supremacy  of  the 
apostolic  see.  Hence  the  famous  early  sessions  (3-5)  have 
not  been  accepted  by  her  because  of  their  revolutionary 
principles.  See  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte.  2d  ed..  vol.  i., 
pp.  61-62.  Revised  by  J.  J.  Keane. 

Constance,  Lake  of  [anc.  Briganfinns  Lacus:  Germ. 
Bode?i  See]:  a  lake  of  Central  Europe;  borders  on  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Wilrtemberg;  1,290 
feet  above  the  ocean-level.  Area,  184  sq.  miles.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long,  and  9  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  The 
greatest  depth  is  912  feet.  The  Rhine  enters  this  lake  near 
the  southeastern  end,  and  issues  from  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity. In  1770  the  water  rose  in  one  hour  20  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level.  This  lake  is  said  to  contain  twenty-five 
species  of  rish,  including  salmon.  Several  steamboats  ply 
on  it. 

Con'stans,  Flavius  .Julii'S.  I. :  b.  about  320  a.  d.  :  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  I.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  337,  he  became  the  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Africa,  etc.  His  brother  Constantine  invaded  Italy,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  in  340,  after  wliich  Constans  was 
master  of  all  the  Western  empire.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  JIagnentius  early  in  350  a.  u. 

Constans,  .Jean  Antoine  Ernest:  French  politician;  b. 
May  3,  1833,  in  Bezicrs;  Professor  of  Law  in  Toulouse;  re- 
publican memlier  Chamber  of  Deputies  1876 ;  Minister  of 
the  Interior  1880-82;  minister  to  China  1885-87;  governor- 
general  of  Indo-China  1887-88;  elected  senator  1889;  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  1889-92.  His  vigorous  measures  over- 
threw Boulangism.  He  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  of 
France  untouched  liy  the  Panama  scandal,  and  remains  one 
of  the  strongest  men  in  Frencli  political  life.         C.  H.  T. 

Constant,  Jean  .Joseph  Benjamin  ;  French  painter.  See 
Benja.min-Constant.  Jean  Joseph. 

Constant  de  Rebeequc.  k"iistaaiVdp-r«  lick  .  Benjamin  : 
French  political  writer:  b.  at  Lausanne,  (Jet.  25.  1767;  d.  in 
Paris,  Dee.  10,  1.S30.  (tl  French  descent,  he  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, Eriangen,  and  Edinburgh,  and  finally  settled  in  1795 
in  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  moderate  republican  party, 
but,  having  become  obnoxious  to  Napoleon,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Triljunate  in  1802,  and  soon  after  found  it  advisable 
to  retire  from  France,  togctlier  with  Madame  de  Stael.  After 
spending  several  years  in  Uerniany,  chiefly  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  he  returned  to  France  immediately  after 
the  overthrow  o£  Napoleon.  When  the  July  revolution 
broke  out,  he  was  in  his  country-house;  but  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Paris,  and  aided  in  iilacing  Louis  Phi- 
lippe on  the  throne.  His  iirinci|ial  political  works  are  On 
the  Spirit  of  ('onqiiext  anil  UxiirpaliiDi  (1813)  and  Count 
de.  Politique  Cnnxtitutionelle  (1817-20.  4  vols.).  His  princi- 
pal philosoiihical  works  are  On  Religion.  Co/isidered  in  itx 
Sourceii.  Form.i,  and  Derelopnicntx  (1823-31.  5  vols.),  and 
Religion  of  Rome  (2  vols.).  His  speeches  were  collected  bv 
T.  P.  Pages  (1832-;i3,  3  vols.). 

Constan'tia;  a  superior  wine  from  the  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  proihiced  upon  the  three  Constantia  estates, 
12  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  free  from  the  earthy  taste 
which  characterizes  ordinary  Cape  wines.  It  owes  its  ex- 
cellence to  the  highly  alkaline  soil,  the  choice  variety  of 
grape  employeil  in  making  it,  the  genial  exposure  of  the 
estates,  and  jierliaps  more  than  all  to  care  and  skill  in  its 
preparation.     There  are  white  arid  red  Constantia  wines. 

Constantine  (anc.  Cirta,  or  Kirtha):  city  of  Algeria;  cap- 
ital of  province  of  .same  name,  and  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop;  on  a  high  liill  siirrouiided  on  three  sides  bv  ravines; 
lat.  36°  24'  N.,  Ion.  6'  8'  E.  (see  map  of  Africa,  ref.'  l-D).  It 
is  over  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  built  by  the  Arabs,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 


proved, resembling  a  modern  French  town  with  broad  streets. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth  and  saddlery.  Remains 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Cirtit.  which  was  a  great  city  of  Nu- 
iiiidia,  are  visible  here.  This  place  was  besieged  by  the 
French  in  1836 ;  Oct.,  1837,  it  was  taken  by  assault.  Pop. 
(1891)  46,581. 

Constantine:  village;  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich,  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  8-II) ;  on  Lake  Shore 
and  Mich.  So.  R.  R.  and  on  St.  Jo.seph  river ;  94  miles  by  rail- 
road .S.  W.  of  Lansing.  Has  abundant  water-power  and  a 
lari;e  pep)icrmint-oil  industry.  Pop.  (1880)  1,405;  (1890) 
1,346;  (1894)  1,193. 

Constantine,  Flavtus  Valerius  Aurelh^s,  surnamed 
The  Great:  the  first  Chri.stian  Emperor  of  Rome;  b.  Feb. 
27,  274  a.  d.  He  was  a  son  of  Constantius  Clilorus  and  his 
wife  Helena,  and  was  originally  a  pagan.  In  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  he  gained  distinction  by  his  military  talents, 
and  became  a  favorite  of  the  army.  He  was  at  York 
when  his  father  died  in  July,  306,  and  was  then  proclaimed 
em|ieror  by  the  army  under  his  command.  Galerius,  who 
regarded  him  with  jealous  enmity,  granted  to  him  the 
title  of  ca>sar,  and  conferred  the  higher  rank  of  augustus  on 
his  own  son,  Severus.  Maxiinian  and  his  son  Maxentius  as- 
sumed imperial  power  at  Rome,  so  that  in  307  a.  d.  six 
men  became  competitors  for  the  empire.  Constantine  mar- 
ried F^austa,  a  daughter  of  Maximian.  After  the  death  of 
Galerius  (311),  Licinius  and  Jlaxiraian  were  masters  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Constantine  reigned  in 
Gaul.  In  312  ]\Iaxentius  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
army  of  Constantine.  who  then  entered  the  city  of  Rome 
and  became  master  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  in- 
cluding Italy  and  Africa.  On  the  eve  of  this  decisive  battle, 
he  is  said  to  have  seen  a  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  sky, 
bearing  the  inscription:  'E>'  toutw  vixa  (By  this  conquer). 
He  afterward  treated  the  Christians  with  increasing  favor, 
and  adopted  wise  measures  for  the  promotion  of  public 
pros]icrity  and  order. 

In  314  he  waged  a  short  war  against  Licinius,  who  was 
the  sole  emperor  of  the  eastern  provinces.  This  war  was 
followed  by  a  peace  of  nine  years,  during  whicli  Constantine 
devoted  himself  to  political  reforms,  organized  a  better 
forni  of  government,  and  adopted  a  more  humane  code  of 
laws,  which  recognized  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  He  renewed  in  323  the  war  against  Licinius.  whom 
lie  defeated  near  Adrianople.  After  another  decisive  vic- 
tory he  reigned  over  the  Roman  empire  with  undivided 
power.  He  assembled  at  Nica^a,  in  325  A.  D..  the  first  gen- 
eral council  of  the  Church  with  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  pojie,  and  moderately  favored  orthodoxy  in  the  con- 
troversy against  the  Arians.  He  had  a  son.  Crispus.  wlio 
was  accomplished  and  popular.  Having  been  falsely  accused 
of  a  crime  by  Fausta,  his  stepmother,  Crispus  was  put  to 
death.  Cousfantine  selected  Byzantium  as  his  capital,  and 
enlarged  or  rebuilt  that  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  New  Rome  or  Cou-stantinople — "city  of  Constantine." 
This  was  founded  by  imposing  ceremonies  in  May.  330 
A.I).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  favor  to  the 
Arians,  and  was  baptized  by  an  Arian  bishop  only  a  week 
before  his  death.  Tlie  question  is  still  warmly  debated 
wlii'thcr  the  man.  or  only  the  emperor,  was  converted.  He 
died  at  Nicomedia.  May  22,337  a.  n..  having  divided  the 
emiiire  between  his  three  sons.  Constantine,  Constantius. 
anil  Constans.  He  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  statesman  and 
emperor. 

Authorities. — Eusebius,  Vita  Coiuslantini.  a  translation 
of  the  .same  in  Tlie  J\'icene  and  I'oxt-Xirene  Fathers, 
(2d  series,  vol.  i..  1890);  Gilibon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  Joseph  Fletcher,  Life  of  Constiinline  the 
a  real  (1S.52). 

Constantine  (or  Constantinns)  TIL:  Euqieror  of  the 
East,  siiruamed  Porphyrooexiti'S  [Gr.  Tiofi^\ii>oyivn\Toi,  i.e. 
born  to  the  purple  or  born  in  purple]:  b.  in  905  a.  ii.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  w'lio  ifleil  in  911.  Ro- 
manus  Lecapenus  usurped  the  imperial  power  in  919.  after 
which  Constantine  ]iassed  many  years  in  retirement  and 
■study.  He  began  to  reign  in  944."  He  wrote  several  works 
ot  Slime  merit.     D.  in  959. 

Constantine  XI I L. surnamed  PaLvEoloous  ;  the  last  Em- 
peror of  Coiislantiuople;  b.  in  1394.  He  succeeded  his 
brother,  John  VII..  in  1448.  The  Turkish  sultan.  Alaliomel 
II.,  besieged  Constantinople  with  an  army  of  250.000  men, 
and  took  it  bv  storm  in  1453.  Constantine  was  killed, 
lighting  bravely  to  the  last,  Mav  29,  1453. 
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Constaiitine,  Nikolaevitcu  :  Gniiul  Duke  of  Russia; 
second  soil  of  tlio  Emperor  Niiliolas;  b.  Sept.  21,  1827.  He 
hi'came  {rniiui  ailiiiiral  of  tlie  tleet  anil  a  favorite  loader  of 
the  old  l{iissian  parly.  In  ttie  I'riiiieun  war  (18.~)4-.'>5)  lie 
foimnandcd  the  Baltic  fleet  and  acted  on  the  defensive.  lie 
married  llie  I'rineess  Alexandra  of  Saxe-Altenburg  in  1848. 
He  was  in  18t)2  jtovernor-general  of  Poland,  but  resigned  in 
180:1  In  18t>.">  lie  was  appointed,  and  in  1878  reappointed, 
]iresident  of  the  Council  of  Stati",  but  in  1881  was  dismissed 
from  ollice  ami  from  command  of  tin'  fleet  on  suspicion  of 
intriguing  with  the  revoliitionarv  party.  He  lost  his  reason 
in  18U0,  and  died  Jan.  2.5,  1892.  " 

Constantino.  Pavlovitcii:  gramlduke:  second  son  of 
th<'  Kinperor  Paul  of  Kussia  :  li.  .May  8.  1771J.  He  coin- 
mandeil  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Austorlitz  (180.5),  and  dis- 
played in  several  actions  a  courage  bordering  on  rashness. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Polish  troops 
and  viceroy  of  Poland.  When  Alexander  died  without 
issue  ill  182.5.  Constantine  was  the  legitimate  heir,  but  he 
renounced  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother, 
Xicliolas.  In  the  reign  of  Xic-hola-s  he  was  Viceroy  of  Polaiul, 
and  by  his  tyranny  provoked  the  Poles  to  revolt  in  1830. 
Died  of  cholera,  Juno  27, 1831. 

Constantinople  [(fr.  KwvirTaiTirauiroAis. ronstantine'scity. 

The  Turkish  name  is  /stiniihuu/  or  Sfiini/i(;iil :  the  Arabic 
and  ollicial  Turkish  (_'ij/i.-<l<iii/i/iii' ;  I  lie  .Mod.  (ir.  i)  n6\is, 
(The  City):  and  the  Eecles.  Gr.  ^Ne'a 'PiiM7)(The  Xew  Ivoiue)] : 
the  caiiilal  of  the  Ottoman  empire  :  oil  en  styled  the  l^ueen  of 

I         the  East ;  situated  upon  the  .Sea  of  Marmora  in  Europe,  at  the 

'  southwest  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Hosphorus.  Lat.4I°  1' 
X".,  Ion.  28' .5!)'  K.of'CTreenwieh,  100  K.  of  Washington  :  .5.622 
miles  E.  of  Xew  York  ;  two  days"  journey  by  rail  from  Vien- 
na and  three  days'  from  Paris  (see  niaj)  of  Turkey,  ref.  4-E). 
Siluiitiiiu. — The  city  oceiipiesa  triangular  peninsula,  hav- 
ing the  Golden  Horn,  an  inlet  of  I  he  Hosphorus,  on  the  X. 
'I'wo  |iontoon  bridges  across  this  inlet,  one  of  iron,  connect 
Ihe  city  proper  with  the  po])ulous  suburb  of  (ialata-Pera, 
where  foreigners  reside  and  the  Kuro|>eaii  legations  and  em- 
bassies are  Ux^ated.  A  mile  distant  eastward  across  the 
Bosphorus  is  the  Asiatic  cily  of  Scutari.  Conslanlinople 
spreads  over  seven  hills  (greatest  altiliule,  2!tl  feet):  six  ex- 
lending  S.  are  nearly  parallel,  while  Ihe  seventh,  the  south- 
ernmost and  largest,  is  cut  off  fnim  the  rest  by  the  river 
Lycos,  whiih  travei-ses  the  city.  This  diversified  surface, 
cuvered  with  numerous  palaces,  mosques,  minarets,  gardens, 
and  cypresses,  presents  an  aspect  marvelously  picturesciue 
.'iiid  inijiosing.  The  site  combines  in  almost  une([ualed  de- 
gree capability  of  defense,  facility  of  trade,  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  and  exquisite  scenery.  Ilscommanding  geo- 
graphical situalioii  renders  Coiislantiiinple  llii'  key  of  Kast- 
ern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  (rolrlen  Horn  alTords  a 
safe  and  cominodious  harlior,  nearly  .5  miles  long  and  from 
1  to  4  furlongs  wide.     Its  depth  and  entire  freedom  from 

I        tides  enable  the  largest  vessels  tou))proacli  close  to  the  shore 

I        and  discharge  with  ease. 

The  internal  appfairince  of  Constantinople  is  dislinct- 
.  ively  Oriental.  Tlie  strei-ls  wilhoiit  siilewjilks.  bordered  by 
small  woollen  houses,  are  generally  crooked,  narrow,  badly 
paved,  dirlv,  and  swarm  with  dogs.  In  Ihe  regions  ravaged 
by  terrible "cimllagrations  in  ls(i,5, 186(>.  1870. 1878,  and  18!)0. 
however,  broad  thoroughfares  and  sidewalks  and  spacious 
stone  houses  have  been  substituted.  All  the  streets  are 
named,  the  houses  numbereil,  and  street-lamps  have  become 
coiiinion.  Quay.s,  tramways,  a  tunnel  ((ialata-Pera),  a  rail- 
way, omnibuses,  public  calis,  and  telegraph  wires  somewhat 
Europeani/.e  Constantinople.  A  funereal  a.spect  is  given  by 
its  vast  and  crowded  cemeteries. 

Public  BuililinyK. — Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  con- 
tain 641  mosques,  12  called  imperial;  1.58  chunOies  and 
chapels  (41  Armenian.  30  Roman  Catholic.  68  Greek,  19 
Protestant);  40  .synagogues  ;  209  kliaus  (Oriental  inns) ;  178 
imarets  (mosque  hospitals):  over  :iOO  tekics  (dervish  coii- 
veiils).  The  principal  mosques  are  .\ya  Sophia,  wilh  four 
minarets;  originally  a  Christian  church,  designed  by  A.nteii:- 
Mius  ((].  v.),  anil  built  by  Constantine.  successively  rebuilt  in 
360,  in  41.5,  and  lasl  ly  by  Just  inian  .532-37.  It  was  converted 
into  a  mosque  bv  Mohammed  II.  (14.53).  and  repaired  (1847- 
49)  at  an  expense  of  over  |;1..5(K).000  by  the  Fossatis.  It  is  n 
(Jreek  cross,  2.53  feet  by  239,  surmounted  by  a  flattened 
dome  10,S  feet  in  diameter,  its  apex  180  feet  high.  It  is 
adorned  with  107  columns  from  the  chief  ancient  temples, 
ami  is  rich  in  marbles  and  mosaics,  the  latter  now  covered 
over  and  invisible.     (See  Abciiitei-TIKK.)     The  moscpie  of 


Suleiman  I.,  also  with  fourminarets,  a  grandiose  imitation  of 
St.  Sophia;  mosque  of  Achmet  I.,  rich  in  tiles,  with  six  min- 
arets, only  Ihe  Kaaba  at  Mecca  having  a  larger  or  equal 
number;  the  mosque  of  Jlohammed  II.,  of  Hayezid  I.,  of 
Seliin  I.,  the  Yeni  Valide  Djami  (mosque),  and"  the  Xouri 
Osmanie,  the  two  latter  built  entirely  of  white  marble. 
Other  most  interesting  mosques  that  had  once  been  Christian 
churches  are  Kioulchouk  Aya  Sophia,  an  octagon,  built  by 
Justinian;  Kilisse  Djami  and  Mir  Aclior  Djami,  botii 
erected  in  the  fifth  ceiilury,  the  latter  a  basilica :  and  Ka- 
clirie  Djami,  wilh  exquisite,  well-invserved  mosaics.  The 
Government  buildings  are  generally  uii|iretentious.  Outside 
the  offices  of  the  grand  vizier  is  the  .elaborate  gate  from 
which  the  Government  takes  the  name  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  imperial  palaces  and  the 'residence  of  the  sultan  are  on 
the  Bosphorus.  The  barracks  are  eiiormous  yellow  build- 
ings, clean  and  well  kept.  There  are  two  inuseums — one 
of  Turkish  costumes,  one  of  antiquities.  In  the  latter 
are  the  famous  eighteen  sarcophagi  from  Sidon.  one  per- 
haps that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Grand  Bazar 
(Tcharshi)  consists  of  connected  covered  streets,  lined  with 
3.217  little  shops,  and  is  the  city"s  commercial  center  and 
its  most  Oriental  feature.  The  Serai  (seraglio),  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sultans  from  1.520  to  18:i9,  occupies  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Constantinople,  almost  the  eiilire  site  of 
Byzantium.  Three  gales  in  parallel  walls  admit  to  the 
"  Abode  of  Felicity.''  Here  in  siilendid  gardens  are  the  di- 
van, throne  room,  treasury,  library,  kiosks  (summer  houses), 
harem,  (former  resi<lenc(^  of  the  imperial  ladies),  and  the 
Chamber  of  the  Holy  Mantle.  Successive  conflagrations 
have  destroyed  many  buildings  and  much  impaired  the 
beauty  of  the  Serai. 

The  r/iinnfi'.  is  at  all  seasons  variable,  subject  to  sudden 
and  extreme  changes.  One  year  furnishes  small  indication  of 
the  next.  X'orth  and  .•^oiilli  winds  predominate.  From  1856 
to  1888 — highest  temperature,  99-14  F. :  lowest,  17-24=; 
average,  57-74'  :  banmieter.  Fortius  system,  greatest,  771-2: 
l(!ast,  7.5,5-1 ;  annual  average.  762-1 :  greatest  yearly  rainfall 
(1877).  42  inches;  least  (1882),  19  inches:  yearly  average, 
rainy  days,  84 ;  tempest,  1.5  ;  snowy.  14 ;  other  days,  252. 

The  iiihohitanl.s  of  (Constantinople  and  suburbs,  accord- 
ing to  the  ollicial  censusof  1SS.5. number 873.-56.5  :  now  (1893) 
about  925,000.  Prolialilv  450.000  are  Ottomans.  250,000 
Greeks,  165.000  Armenians,  30,000  Jews,  and  30.000  foreign- 
ers, Levant  ines,  and  members  of  less  numerous  subject  races. 
Formerly  each  nationality  was  confined  to  its  own  quai-tcr, 
a  restriction  gradually  "relaxed.  The  (ireeks  center  at 
Phanar  on  the  (ioldcn  Horn,  around  the  palriarchal  church 
and  palace;  there  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
of  Jerusalem  Bishop  Bryennios  discovered  Ihe  Teaching  of 
I  111'  Twelve  Apostles.  The  Armenian  quarler  and  patri- 
archate are  at  Koum  Kapon.  on  the  Marmora;  the  Jews 
crowd  unsavory  Balal,  while  the  Ottomans  monopolize  all 
the  most  desirable  localities.  Constantinople  is  the  residence 
of  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Armeno-Calholic  [lalriarchs,  of  a 
Bulgarian  exarch,  a  Protestant  vekil  (representative),  and 
a  grand  rabbi:  also  of  Ihe  Sheik  ul  Islam  (high  priest  of 
Islam),  who  under  Ihe  sultan  is  spirilual  head  of  the  Mus- 
sulman Church.  The  princiiial  foreign  nations  have  their 
own  post -offices,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

Educatiun. — Schools  are  numerous,  one  being  attached 
to  every  mosque  and  church,  but  not  generally  of  a  high 
order.  The  Armenians,  and  especially  the  Greeks,  have  fine 
institutions.  The  .\nierican  College  at  Scutari  and  Robert 
College  on  the  Bosphorus  are  excellent.  The  Ollonian  Gov- 
ernment maintains  good  naval,  military,  medical,  and  Jioly- 
teehnic  sch(Mils,  and  the  school  of  (ialata  Serai,  modeled 
after  a  French  lycee.  The  stately  Bible  House  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Protestant  Bible  societies  and  missions 
tlirou^hout  the  empire.  A  library,  mostly  JISS.,  is  attached 
to  eacoi  princi|ial  inosijue;  and  there  is  a  respectable  inter- 
national library  on  the  third  hill.  Forly-lhree  news])apers- 
are  published  in  ten  languages — .\rabic.  Armenian,  Bulga- 
rian. English,  French,  (ireek.  Hebrew-S|iaiiish.  Ilalian,  Per- 
sian and  Turkish— none  wholly  in  English.  X'ineteen  of 
these  are  dailies. 

Mnnuforlnres  and  Commerce. — The  former  hardly  exist,, 
having  steadily  <le<lined  since  1839.  Even  the  importance 
of  Constantinople  as  I'lil  repot  or  commercial  center  has  been 
largely  transferred  since  I878to  Batoum,  Odessa,  and  Smyrna. 
.Shipping  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Ex- 
ports: Wool,  raw  silk,  carpets,  tobacco,  rags,  hides,  and 
valonea.  Imports:  (train,  sugar,  coffee,  cattle,  drugs,  and 
all  kinds  of  inanufactured  articles. 
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History. — Constantino  founded  Constantinople  on  the  site 
ot  Byzantium  (q.  r.).  with  largely  increased  territory,  and 
dedicated  it  May  11.  330.  "to  the"  service  of  Christ."  Since 
then,  though  besieged  thirty-one  times,  it  has  been  captured 
only  by  the  Latin  crusaders  (1303-04)  and  by  Mohammed  II. 
(1463)."  Among  the  most  memorable  sieges  may  be  mentioned 
that  by  the  Goths  in  379 ;  by  the  Aralis  and  Persians  in  616- 
26  :  and  by  the  Arabs  themselves  in  672-79.  and  also  717-18  : 
bv  the  Bulgarians  in  813  and  843:  by  the  liussians  in  865 
(who  also  made  attacks  in  904, 9ol.and  1043);  bv  Bavezid  II. 
in  1391-98 :  and  by  Murad  II.  in  1422.  The  cliiet  events  in  the 
history  of  the  city  are  as  follows:  The  introduction  of  the 
silkworm  in  530 :  the  separation  of  tlie  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  in  1054;  the  deatli  ot  160.000  persons  from  the 
plague  in  1812:  destruction  o\  tlie  janizaries  in  1826;  the 
proclamation  of  reforms  by  Ilatti  Sheriff  in  1839:  the  first 
Protestant  Church  organized  in  1846 :  railway  to  Adrianople 
was  opened  in  1873;  "the  accession  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
Khan  II.,  the  thirty-fourth  Ottoman  sovereign,  in  1876;  in 
1878  the  treaty  of  S"an  Stefano  :  railway  to  Vienna  was  com- 
pleted in  1888".  Several  oecumenical  councils  have  been  held 
in  Constantinople  in  381,  in  553,  and  in  680,  in  754  and  in 
869. 

A  ntif/uitiex. — (a)  The  walls  entirely  suiTound  the  city  :  that 
on  the  west  side  (erected  in  413)  is  4  miles  long,  and  has  seven 
gates.  It  is  a  triple  wall  witli  179  high  towers  and  a  moat 
60  feet  wide,  all  kept  in  scrupulous  repair  till  1453.  but  now 
a  magnificent  ruin,  (i)  The  sixteen  cisterns,  two  dating  from 
Constantine.  are  the  largest  in  the  world :  one  of  Philosenos, 
196  feet  long.  173  feet  wide,  with  224  columns  in  16  rows, 
supporting  the  roof;  one  Basilike.  now  Yeri  Batan  Serai 
(underground  palace),  also  rooted.  390  feet  by  174  feet,  with 
336  marble  columns  in  28  rows,  (c)  The  columns:  the  "  Burnt 
Column,"  erected  by  Constantine ;  the  columns  ofTheodo- 
sius,  of  Marcian  :  the  column  in  the  Atraeidan  (Hippodrome) ; 
the  "Built  Column"  ot  Constantine  VII.;  the  obelisk  ot 
Thebes ;  and  the  brazen  serpent  of  Delphi.  The  last  men- 
tioned (consecrated  476  B.  f.  by  the  Greeks  to  Apollo)  was 
brought  from  the  oracle  by  Constantine.  On  it  are  still 
visible  the  names  of  Greek  cities  which  fought  the  Persians. 
This  is  the  most  precious  antiquity  in  the  city,  (d)  Ancient 
Christian  churches,  many  of  which  are  now  mosques,  (e)  The 
"Tower  of  Christ"  in  Galata,  first  erected  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. (/')  Sarcophagi  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  one  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Irene,  probably  that  of  Constantine.  (ff) 
Tlie  pal.-ices  of  .Justinian  and  the  Heb<lomon  (Tekour  Serai) ; 
prison  of  Anemas;  the  Seven  Towers  (Vedi  Koiile),  formerly 
a  Greek  fortress  called  Ileptapyrgion ;  and  the  aqueduct  of 
A'alens.  Edwin  A.  Gkosvenor. 

Constaii'tius  I.,  called  Constantins  Chlo'rns.  Plavius 
Valerius:  a  Roman  emperor;  b.  about  250  A.  D.;  the  fattier 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  Emperors  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  chose  Constantius  and  Galerius  in  292  a.  d.,  and 
gave  to  citt-h  the  title  of  cipsar.  Constantius  ruled  over 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  became  emperor  in  305,  when 
Diocletian  abdicated.     D.  July  25,  306  A.  D. 

('oiistantius  II..  Flavius  Julius  :  second  son  of  Constan- 
tine I.  and  Kaiista;  h.  at  Sirmium  in  317  a.  d.  He  inherited, 
ill  acc'orihuice  with  his  father's  will,  the  Asiatic  provinces 
and  Egypt  in  337.  He  waged  war  against  the  Persians.  liy 
wliom  he  was  several  times  defeated.  He  vanquished  Mag- 
nentius  on  the  Drave  in  351,  and  in  Gaul  in  353.  In  355 
he  gave  the  title  of  ca^sar  to  his  cousin  Julian.  He  showed 
favor  to  the  Arians.  lie  died  Nov.  3, 361  a.  d.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian. 

Constollation  [from  Laf.  mnstella' I  in,  the  pnhition  of  the 
stars,  groii])ing  of  tlie  stars,  group  of  stars  ;  con,  together -(- 
Htel  la.  star) :  a  group  or  collection  of  stars.  The  use  of  the 
term  has  arisen  from  tlie  obvious  fact  that  the  stars  are  not 
scattered  equally  over  the  heavens,  but  appear  to  be  col- 
lected, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  groups.  In  prehis- 
toric times  names  were  given  to  these  groufis,  which  were 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  figures  of  men,  animals,  or  other  objects.  In 
most  cases,  however,  this  resemlilance  is  so  fanciful  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  Ihe  name  to  have  been  determined  by 
it.  It  would  .seem  from  Ptolemy's  descriptions  of  the  slars 
and  his  list  of  the  constellations  that  long  before  his  time 
maps  of  the  stars  were  formed  on  which  the  animals,  he- 
roes, or  objects  after  which  the  constellations  were  named 
were  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  the  brighter  stai-s  of  each 
constellation.  The  latter  were  then  ilesignated  by  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  man,  animal,  or  object  where  the  star 


was  situated.  For  example.  Aldebaran  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  bull:  three  conspicuous  stars  in  Orion  formed  his  belt ; 
a  small  group  formed  his  head  ;  two  bright  stars  were  in  his 
shoidder.  etc.  Thirty-six  constellations  are  recognized  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest.  In  modern  times  fiftv-six  have 
been  added  to  Ptolemy's  list,  sometimes  by  dividing  up  his 
constellations,  and  sometimes  by  adding  new  ones."  At  the 
present  time  the  figures  of  animals  are  no  longer  used,  but 
the  entire  heavens  are  divided  up  into  regions  bounded  by 
somewhat  arbitrary  lines,  straight  or  curved,  drawn  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  sjiaces  containing  as  few  conspicuous  stars 
as  possible.  This  inclusion  of  every  part  of  the  heavens  in 
some  constellation  is  the  principal  point  in  wliich  the  mod- 
ern system  differ;  from  the  older  one.  In  the  latter  many 
minute  stars  were  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  any  constel- 
lation. AVithin  each  constellation  the  brighter  stars  are 
distinguished  by  numbers,  or  by  letters  of  tfie  Greek  alpha- 
bet.   See  Star. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  constellations  now 
generally  recognized,  although  some  of  the  more  recent  ones 
are  understood  to  be  temporary.  The  first  twenty  are  known 
as  Ptolemy's  northern  constellations  ;  next  come  the  twelve 
zodiacal,  and  then  the  fifteen  southern  constellations  of 
Ptolemy ;  the  forty-eighth  was  added  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
though  first  named  by  Conon  the  Sainian  :"the"next  ten  are 
from  Hevelius.  All  "after  the  fifty-fifth  are  S.  of  the  equa- 
tor. Those  from  Indus  to  Apus  inclusive  were  named  by 
Bayer:  the  next  thirteen  are  from  Lacaille.  and  the  last  tw"o 
from  Rover : 


Ursa  Minor,  the  Lesser  Bear. 

Ursa  Major,  the  Greater  Bear. 

Draco,  tlie  Dragon. 

Cepheus. 

Bootes,  the  Herdsman. 

Corona  Borealis,  the  Northern 
Crown. 

Hercules. 

Lvra.  the  L.vre. 

C.vgnus.  the"  Swan. 

Cassiopeia. 

Perseus. 

Auriga. 

Ophiuehus  or  Serpentarius. 
the  Serpent-bearer. 

Serpens,  the  Serpent. 

Sagritta.  the  .\rrow. 

Delphinus.  the  D«.»lphia. 

Equiileus.  the  Little  Horse. 

Pegrasus.  the  Winged  Horse. 

Andromeda. 

Trianffuluni  Boreale,  the 
Northern  Triangle. 

.\ries.  the  Kam. 

Taunis.  the  Bull. 

Gemini,  the  Tmns. 

Cancer,  the  Crab. 

Leo.  the  Lion. 

Virg;o.  the  Virgin. 

Libra,  tlie  Scales. 

Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

Sagittarius,  the  -Archer. 

Capricorniis,  the  Goat. 

.\quarius,  thr  Water-bearer. 

Pisces,  thf  Fishf  s. 

Cetus.  the  Whale. 

(^rion. 

Eridanus.  the  River  Po. 

Lepus.  the  Hare. 

Canis  Major,  the  Greater  Dog. 

Canis  Elinor,  the  Lesser  Dog. 

.\rgo.  the  Ship  -\rgo. 

H.vdra.  the  Water-serpent. 

Crater,  the  Cup. 

Corvus,  the  Crow, 

CVntaurus.  the  Centaur, 

Lupus,  the  Wolf. 

.\ra.  the  .Mtar. 

Corona  Aiistralis,  the  South- 
ern Crown. 

Piscis  Australis.  the  Southern 
Fish. 


48,  Coma  Berenices,  the  Hair  of 

Berenice. 
-19,  Canes    Venatici     (the    Gre.v- 

hounds,       Asteriou        aiid 

Chara), 
50,  Laeerta,  the  Lizard, 
,51,  Lvnx,  the  L.vnx, 
52.  Se.xtans       Uraniie,      Tycho's 

Sextant, 
5.3.  CameleopardalLs,  the  Giraffe, 
54,  Vulpecula  et  Anser,  the  Fox 

and  Goose, 
.'jo,  Leo  Minor,  the  Les.ser  Lion, 
,'>(>,  Monoceros,  the  Unicorn, 
57,  Indus,  the  Indian. 
.58.  Grus,  the  Crane. 
.59.  Phoenix,  the  Phosnix. 
W.  Musca,  the  Fly. 
()1.  Pavo.  the  Peacock. 
62.  Toucan,  the  Toucan, 
r>,3,  H.vdriis,  the  Water-snake, 
ti4.  Dorado,  the  Swordfish. 
(i5,  Piscis  Volans,  the  Flying-fish, 
6H,  Chamteleon.  the  Chamseleon. 

67.  Triangulum      .\ustrale,     the 

Southern  Triangle, 

68.  Apus,  the  Bird  of  Paradise. 

69.  Apparatus       Sciilptoris,       or 

Sculptor,     the      Sculptor's 
Workshop. 

70.  Fornax  Chemica,  the  Chem- 

ical Furnace. 

71.  Horologium,  the  Clock. 

72.  Recticiilum  Rhomboidale.  the 

Rhomboidal  Net. 

73.  Ccela  SculptorLs.  the  Graving 

Tools. 

74.  Equus  Pictorius,  the  Painter's 

Easel, 

75.  Antlia  Pneumatica,  the  Air- 

pump. 

76.  Octans,  the  Octant. 

77.  Norma,  the  Square-rule. 

78.  Circinus,  the  Compasses. 

79.  Telescopinm.  the  Telescope. 

80.  Microscopium,      the      Micro- 

scope. 

81.  Mons  Mensse.  the  Table  Moun- 

tain. 

82.  Crux  Australis.  the  Soutliern 

Cross. 
8.3.  ColumbaNoaclii.  Noah's  Dove. 

Simon  Newcomb. 


Constipation  [from  Lat.  con.tllpa'fio,  deriv.  of  con.'itipa' re,' 
crowd  close  together;  run.  togellier  -f  siipa're.  stuff — refer- 
ring to  that  state  of  the  rectum  in  which  it  is  impacted  with 
fecal  matter] :  the  diseased  condition  in  which  there  is  slug- 
gish action  of  the  bowels.  The  term  is  more  or  less  relative, 
but  as  a  rule  a  motion  of  the  bowels  should  occur  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  health.  The  principal  causes  which 
lead  to  constipation  are  sedentary  haliits  and  errors  in  diet, 
digeslive  dislurbances,  and  a  general  sluggish  condition  of 
the  system.  There  may  be  special  want  of  secretion  of  the 
intestinal  juices  due  to  diseases  of  the  intestines,  and  me- 
chanical constipation  may  result  from  narrowing  or  com- 
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prcssion  of  localized  parts  of  the  bowols.  In  itself  constipa- 
tion is  merely  a  symptom  and  may  lead  to  no  furtliei' dis- 
tiirlianecs.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  discomfort  may 
result,  and  lieaflache.  drowsiiu^ss.  or  loss  of  appetite  are  fre- 
<|nent  symptoms.  Obstinate  constipation  may  lead  to  fer- 
mentative clianjies  in  the  intestines  and  absorption  of 
products  of  fermentation  which  are  poisonous  to  the  system. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  alfection  rogulation  of  diet  and 
of  exercise  claim  first  attention.  Indiscriminate  drngging 
is  more  fre(|uently  harmful  than  otherwise.  The  diet  should 
lie  varied,  and  should  contain  food  such  as  brown  bread, 
oatmeal,  fruit  and  vcRetables  containing  slijihtly  irritating 
refuse.  Soothini;  bland  diet  is  rer|uired.  Rejrular  exercise 
and  a  morninfj  bath  foMiiwed  by  vii:;orous  friction  are  good. 
Obstinate  cases  may  call  for  onemata  of  water,  etc. 

CoiisfituiQao:  city  of  Brazil.     Sec  Piracicaba. 

Coiistitiitioii  [from  Lat.  consfitu'tio,  structure,  composi- 
tiiin.  estalplishment,  decree;  con,  together  +  sfafu'ere,  estab- 
lish] :  in  the  U.  S.,  a  written  .statement  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  government,  either  of  a  State  or  of  the  U.  .S.  The 
word  !us  thus  used  has  a  widely  different  signitieation  from 
that  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  wliere  it  means  simply 
the  leading  rules  of  government,  without  reference  to  any 
formal  statement.  The  British  "constitution"  thus  con- 
sists of  documents  emanating  from  time  to  time  from  the 
king  or  from  Parliament,  and  of  traditions  and  customs. 
These  may  l)e  collected  in  treatises  ami  reduced  to  a  system- 
atic form,  but  have  never  received  the  leg.al  sanction  in- 
dispensal)le  in  the  V.  S. — tliat  of  recognition  by  the  nation 
!is  distinguished  from  Parliament.  In  the  U.  S.  "the 
people,"  consisting  in  each  .State  of  those  who  hold  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  are  by  prescriliecl  forms  called  upon  at  inter- 
vals either  to  establish  tlie  constitution  or  to  amend  it.  It 
thus  has  an  authority  superior  to  tliat  of  the  government 
organized  under  it.  One  extremely  important  result  is  that 
if  any  of  the  departments  exceed  the  limits  marked  out  in 
the  constitution,  the  act  is  irregular  and  void.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine  is  foinid  in  an  act  of  the  legislnturi' 
which  transcends  the  constitution  ;  the  judicial  department 
will  declare  it  void.  Tlie  courts  have  no  such  power  in 
Great  Britain.  An  act  of  Parliament  is  commonly  said  to 
lie  •■  omnipotent  "  ;  there  is  no  judicial  power  which  can  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  arresting  the  regular  operation  of  the 
act.  The  power  of  the  courts  in  the  U.  S.  is,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  "veto" — forbidding  a  ilirect  ion  which 
has  actually  been  clothed  with  legislative  forms  from  being 
carried  into  effect,  on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  further  examination  of  the  subject  with 
reference  to  the  U.  S.  may  be  conducted  under  the  follow- 
ing general  divisions:  I.  The  mode  of  originating  a  consti- 
tution :  II.  The  relation  between  a  State  and  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution, and  the  otVu^e  of  each  ;  III.  Princii)al  provisions  in 
American  constitutions,  including  "  constitutional  limita- 
tions." 

I.  The  prevailing  method  of  generating  or  amending  a 
constitution  is  the  "  constitutional  convention."  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  method,  since  it  .sometimes  happens 
that  a  constitution  |)rovides  special  and  different  modes  of 
anu'ndment,  as  is  tfie  case  with  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and 
some  others.  A  distinction  has  l)een  taken  between  a  "con- 
stitutional" and  a  "  rt'vulutionary  "  convention.  'I'liese  do 
not  differ  necessarily  in  their  internal  character  or  in  their 
modes  of  conducting  business,  but  in  their  origin.  A  con- 
stitutional convention  originates  by  orderly  processes — is 
the  creature  of  law.  A  revolutionary  convention  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  origin.  Its  ordinances  may  liave  a  de  facto  va- 
lidity, an<l  become  law  on  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  The  regular  metlioil  is  to  have  a  law  of  the  legis- 
lature or  a  constitutional  jirovision  as  a  basis  for  tlie  ex- 
istence of  the  conventicm.  When  a  body  of  delegates  of 
this  kind  is  assembled  tiy  legal  methods,  its  powers  become 
a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  are  not  yet  definitely 
a.seertained.  Some  hold  that  the  convention  has  all  the 
powers  which  inhere  in  the  "people"  that  created  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  sovereign.  This  is  startling  doctrine,  and 
will  scarcely  command  general  assent.  Another  extreme 
view  in  the  other  direction  is  that  it  is  a  mere  deliberative 
botly,  having  power  to  discuss  propositions,  to  agree  upon 
them,  and  to  recommend  them  for  adoption.  Under  this 
view  the  convention  is  l)ut  little  more  than  a  debating  so- 
ciety, with  very  limited  powers  for  preserving  order  or  secur- 
ing itself  from  the  intrusion  of  strangci-s.  The  true  view- 
would  seem  to  be  that  while  the  convention  is  itself  acting 
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in  subordination  to  law,  yet  it  has.  as  incidental  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  purposes,  such  powers  as  are  necessary 
to  cany  them  into  elfeet.  It  may  accordingly  preserve 
order,  punish  contempts  of  its  authority,  provide  for  sub- 
mission to  the  vole  of  the  people  of  its  proposed  ordinances, 
and  do  .such  other  acts  as  reasonably  serve  to  make  deliber- 
ation free  and  complete,  and  also  to  secure  the  full  exiu-es- 
sion  of  the  popular  will.  There  are  cases  wliere  the,  consti- 
tution of  the  State  itself  or  the  act  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
vides for  the  calling  of  a  convention  in  a  prescrib(jd  manner 
and  with  specified  powers.  While  the  restrictions  of  a  con- 
stitution must  be  accepted  as  binding,  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whet  lier  an  act  of  the  Legislature  can  de]irive  a  convention 
sauctioiUMl  l)y  the  neople  of  powers  which  have  been  already 
referred  to  as  inciilcntal  to  its  complete  working. 

The  comiuon  method  of  transacting  business  is  to  par- 
cel out  among  different  standing  committees  the  various 
topics  to  be  provided  for.  such  as  a  committee  on  "  the  bill 
of  rights,"  "the  judiciary,"  "the  legislative  department," 
etc.  These  committees,  after  due  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects intrusted  to  them,  report  to  the  convention,  wdien  the 
matter  is  taken  up  by  the  entire  liody.  discussed,  approved, 
or  rejected.  (For  detailed  information  see  Jameson.  On 
Const  it  utionol  Con  rent  ions.)  The  ilebafes  in  conventions 
are  freijueiitly  pulilished  in  a  permanent  form,  and  contain 
much  information  of  great  value  on  legal  and  constitu- 
tional tojiics.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Madison 
Papers,  containing  debates  on  the  U.  .S.  Constitution ;  El- 
liot's DeiKitcs,  and  those  published  in  Xew  York,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts.  Illinois,  and   l'eunsylvaiii,a. 

II.  Tlie  Relation  lieticeen  a  Stale  and  tlie  United  States 
Constitution,  and  the  office  of  eacli. — A  State  constitution 
is  adopted  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  common  statement  that  a  State  government  has  all 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  English  Parliament,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  restrained  either  by  the  State  or  national  consti- 
tution. The  object  of  a  State  constitution  is  not  so  much  to 
confer  power  as  it  is  to  restrict  and  define  that  which  al- 
ready exists.  It  is  to  subject  the  wall  of  the  people  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  which  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation,  but  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  S.  Government 
is  called  into  existence  by  a  written  instrument.  It  lias  no 
powers  except  those  which  arc  contained  within  it,  either 
111  exjiress  terms  or  by  reasonable  implication.  The  acts 
clonic  under  its  legitimate  powers,  such  as  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress or  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  all  State  laws  or  State  con-stitutions  are  so 
far  subordinate.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  State  consti- 
tution or  law  may  be  in  conflict  with  some  provision  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  or  law  or  treaty,  or  an  act  of  Con- 
gress may  trench  upon  legitimate  State  authority.  There 
must  be  some  jiower  intrusted  with  the  function  of  decid- 
ing these  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  two  gov- 
ernments within  their  proper  s)iliere  of  action.  This  power 
appertains  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  it  may  review  the  de- 
cisions of  State  courts  for  this  jHirpose.  under  clauses  of  the 
"  judiciary  acts"  of  Congress  passed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constilntion.  It  tlius  becomes  the  final  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution,  and  may  declare  a  State  law  or  consti- 
tutional provision  void  as  being  repugnant  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  Congress  or  treaties  with  foreign 
powere.  So,  when  an  act  of  Congress  is  not  warranted  by 
constitutional  rules,  it  will  be  declared  void.  In  this  way 
the  complex  system  of  government  works  harmoniously, 
sound  judgment  dictating  that  the  rights  of  the  States 
should  be  preserved  by  the  courts  w'ith  the  same  jealous  and 
scrupulous  care  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  The  court  can  not  ex- 
ercise this  power  by  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  or  ordi- 
nance, but  only  through  the  inciium  of  a  "case"  or  contro- 
vei-sy  between  litigating  parlies.  In  deciding  the  ca.se  it 
may  proceed  upon  iirinciplcs  which  become  a  rule  for  the 
futurc.atid  a  body  of  constilutional  law  isthus  formed  which 
either  truly  expounds  the  Constitution  or  departs  from  it. 
If  an  error  be  omitted,  it  can  only  be  rectified  by  a  subse- 
quent act  of  the  court  overruling  the  decision  or  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Con.stitulion.  Another  point  may  be  ad- 
verted to.  A  State  law  may  be  opposed  to  a  State  constitu- 
tion. The  duty  of  deciding  this  point  regularly  devolves 
upon  the  court's  of  the  particular  State,  and  the  U.  S.  court 
follows  their  lead.  However,  having  once  acceded  to  the 
State  interpretation,  if  that  be  subsequently   revei-sed  in 
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the  State  court,  it  will  not  feel  bound  to  change  its  view, 
but  may  adhere  to  the  first  construction.  There  is  thus  to 
be  collected  from  tlie  decisions  of  State  courts  a  mass  of 
what  may  be  called  "  State  constitutional  law."  Much  of 
this  is  special  in  its  nature,  having  but  little  value  beyond 
State  limits.  Other  parts  of  it  are  general  in  thoir  character, 
while  some  portions  of  it  are  coincident  witli  decisions  in 
the  U.  S.  court,  as  in  some  instances  tlie  same  restrictions 
are  found  in  both  instruments. 

III.  It  is  not  intended  under  this  head  to  ailvert  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  various  State  and  IT.  S.  constitutions. 
The  text  of  the  latter  is  given  hereafter  in  full.  (See  Con- 
stitution OF  THE  United  States.)  Reference  will  only  be 
made  to  such  provisions  in  the  nature  of  restrictions  as  are 
of  a  general  nature.  These  are  restrictions  upon  unsound 
legislation,  such  as  prohibitions  of  bills  of  attainder  and  ex- 
post,  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts ;  some  of  the  States  in  the  same  spirit  prohibit  di- 
vorces by  the  Legislature.  Or  they  may  be  limitations  upon 
legislation  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
Under  this  head  may  be, ranked  prohiliitions  against  grant- 
ing titles  of  nobility.  There  are  also  limitations  for  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  addressed  to  all  departments 
of  government.  They  tend  to  secure  libei'ty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  religious  freedom,  to  prevent  deprivation  of 
rights  except  througli  orderly  processes  in  courts  of  justice, 
including  trial  by  jury :  also  to  prevent  renewed  trials  for 
the  same  offense,  to  check  excessive  punishments,  etc.  A 
number  of  such  provisions  are  found  in  the  earlier  amend- 
ments to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  It  is  an  important  remark 
that  these  were  only  intended  to  bind  the  action  of  Con- 
gress or  other  departments  of  the  general  government. 
For  this  reason  like  clauses  are  inserted  in  the  State  con- 
stitutions. The  last  three  amendments  (thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth)  are  operative  upon  the  States  as  well 
as  upon  Congress.  JNIany  of  tlie  provisions  now  considered 
are  taken  from  the  English  law.  and  in  the  very  words  of 
statutes  or  text-writers.  They  thus  become  fundamental 
law  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  in  the  country 
whence  they  were  derived.  The  last  three  amendments  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  were  specially  intended  to  secure 
rights  to  citizens  of  African  descent,  though  not  confined 
to  them.  (See  Citizen.)  Fundamental  provisions  of  this 
sort,  when  considered  together,  are  frequently  termed  a 
"  bill  of  rights."  (See  Bill  of  Rights.)  There  is  in  some 
instances  a  tendency  to  insert  in  the  State  constitutions 
matters  which  are  more  properly  the  subject  of  legislation. 
Sometimes  a  political  party  desires  to  make  its  policy  on  a 
question  like  that  of  internal  impi'ovements  a  permanent 
one,  and  secures  to  that  eiul  a  provision  in  the  constitution ; 
or  perhaps  legislatures  prove  themselves  to  be  unwise  or 
even  corrupt,  and  it  is  thought  well  to  reduce  their  capacity 
to  do  mischief  by  shearing  tbem  of  their  legitimate  powers. 
Provisions  framed  to  accomplish  such  objects  do  not  long 
prevail,  and  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment  soon  leads  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  The  better  view  is 
that  constitutions  should  only  deal  with  fundamental  law. 
When  legislators  are  ignor.'int  or  vicious,  tlie  true  remedy 
is  at  the  ballot-box.  where  the  voters  may  show  their  will 
to  liave  more  suitalile  men.  Sec  on  the  general  subji'ct, 
Cooley,  On  Vonstitiilioiinl  Limitatidii.i-,  Hough's  Cidlccliim 
of  State  Constitutions;  also  the  same  author's  Annotated 
New  York  Constitution  of  ISJfG;  Story,  0;t  the  United 
States  Constitution  ;  Kent's  Commentiincs;  and  the  trea- 
tises of  Rawle,  Sargent,  and  Paschal.  The  most  complete 
view  of  tlie  principles  governing  the  whole  subject  may  be 
obtained  from  the  opinions  written  liy  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  V.  S.  in  deciding  specific  cases  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Constitution.  These  are  col- 
lecteil  in  the  reports  of  Dallas,  Crancli,  Wheaton,  Peters, 
Howard,  Hlack,  Wallace,  etc.  Abstnu^ts  of  the  points  de- 
cided may  be  fouiiil  in  Hrightly's  Ditjcst  and  Abbott's 
Nutional  Digests.  These  works  may  be  used  for  easy  ref- 
erence to  the  volumes  of  tlic  reports  aljove  named.  Full 
expositions  of  (|uestions  arising  under  the  various  State 
constitutions  will  in  like  manner  lie  I'ouiul  in  the  pulilic 
reports  of  lln'  lU'cisiniis  of  Mm'  i-dui-N  of  llie  respective 
States.  T.  \V.  Dwioirr. 

Coiistif  iltidii  of  the  I'liited  States:  Ihe  fundamental  or 
organic  law  of  the  uiiimi  of  the  States,  thereliv  united. 
This,  witii  all  acts  of  tlic-  Stat.'s  in  Congress  as,sem'ble(l,  and 
all  treaties  made  in  pursiiaiiee  of  its  provisions,  coiisl  ilules 
the  suiiivme  law  of  t  lie  land  throughout  the  Union.    The  first 


Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  was  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
adopted  by  the  States  during  the  war  for  their  independence. 
(See  Confederation,  Articles  of;  and  consult  Curtis,  i/^i's- 
tory  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  State.s.\i.VAQ;  Sparks, 
Writings  of  Washington,  letter  to  Henry  Lee,  Sept.  23, 1788, 
to  Benjamin  Lincoln,  t)ct.  36.  1788,  and  to  James  Monroe, 
Feb.  22,  1789.)  The  first  Articles  proving  inefficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  mainly  upon 
tlie  grounds  that  they  conferred  no  power  upon  the  centi'al 
head  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  to  act 
directly  upon  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  respectively 
in  the  collection  of  the  quotas  levied  upon  the  States  to 
meet  the  public  expenditures  and  to  sustain  the  public 
credit,  etc.,  the  Congress,  being  urged  by  appeals  from  sev- 
eral quarters,  took  up  the  subject  of  amendmery^  and  general 
revision  on  Feb.  21,  1787,  and  then  came  to  the  following 
resolution  upon  it : 

'■  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedi- 
ent that,  on  the  second  Jlouday  in  May  nest,  a  convention 
of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several 
States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  report- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  several  State  Legislatures  such  alter- 
ations and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in 
Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union."  See  Elliot's  Debates  on  the 
Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i..  p.  120. 

It  was  under  this  resolution  of  Congress,  and  in  response 
to  it  by  eleven  of  the  States  in  choosing  and  sending  dele- 
gates, that  the  ever-memorable  Federal  Convention  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787.  Each  of  the  old  thir- 
teen States  then  com  (losing  the  Union  was  represented  in  it, 
except  Rhode  Island.  George  Washington,  almost  univer- 
sally styled  the  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  convention.  As  a  whole,  it  was  un- 
questionably the  ablest  body  of  jurists,  legislators,  and 
statesmen  that  had  ever  assembled  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  The  convention  remained  in  session  from 
May  14  till  Sept.  17  ensuing.  Their  deliberations  and  jiro- 
ceedings  were  with  clo.sed  doors.  The  journal  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  not  published  until  over  forty  years  afterward. 
The  actual  and  practical  result,  however,  of  their  labors  in 
the  execution  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  tlieni  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Congress,  and,  being  approved 
by  that  body,  was  speedily  communicated  to  the  respective 
States.  This  was  their  grand  work  in  framing  and  propos- 
ing that  matchless  system  of  federal  government  set  forth 
and  embodied  in  the  new  Constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  which  was  adopted  and  ratified  by 
eleven  States  before  the  close  of  the  year  1788 :  so  that  it 
went  into  operation  between  the  States  ratifying  at  the  time 
appointed  in  1780.  The  other  two.  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island,  adopted  and  ratified  it  in  less  than  two  years 
afterward.  The  last  of  the  old  thirteen  which  came  into  the 
Union,  so  remodeled  in  its  federal  stnicture.  was  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Several  features  in  this  iiew  form  and  constitution  of 
government  for  separate  States  and  comniunities  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  was  in  con- 
templation of  one  of  tlii'M-  peculiar  features  that  De  Tocqiie- 
ville,  an  authority  thorougiily  versed  in  the  science  of  poli- 
tics, made  the  following  commentary:  "  This  Constitution, 
which  may  at  first  be  confounded  with  the  federal  constitu- 
tions which  have  preceded  it,  rests,  in  truth,  upon  a  wholly 
novel  theory,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  discovery 
in  inoilern  political  science.  In  all  the  confederations  which 
preceded  the  American  Constitution  of  178!)  the  allied  States, 
for  a  common  object,  agreed  to  tibey  the  injunctions  of  a 
federal  government,  lnit  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  ordaining  and  ciiloicing  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The 
American  States  which  combined  in  1789  agreed  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  only  dictate,  but  should  exe- 
cute, its  own  enactments.  In  both  cases  the  right  is  the 
same,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  different,  and  this  dif- 
ference produced  the  most  momentous  consecjuenees."  See 
De  Toequeville's  Diniorrart/  ('«  America,  vol.  i..  p.  198. 

As  to  how  far  under  the  Constitution  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  coerce  a  State  was  not  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  Constitution  as  to  afford  a  guaranty  against 
future  disputes.  Important  questions  of  interpretations  on 
this  snliject  arose  in  the  early  history  of  the  Government. 
During  the  first  half  century  the  New  England  States,  in 
eoiisequence  ot  dissalisraction  with  the  course  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a.sserted  the  right  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Con- 
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p-ess,  and  similar  jjround  was  taken  by  South  Carolina  a  few 
years  latir.  This  important  question  was  the  occasion  of 
the  most  momentous  debate  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
(iovornnient.  Senators  Ilayne  and  Calhoun  took  the  one 
side  and  Daniel  Webster  the  other.  The  views  of  Webster 
came  to  be  generally  held  in  the  North,  while  the  South 
nuiintained  those  of  Ilayne  and  Calhouti  with  similar  tenac- 
ity. But  the  question  involved  too  many  interests  to  be 
.setlli'd  liy  discussion  alone,  and  it  thus  became  what  maybe 
called  the  Constitutional  occasion  of  the  civil  war. 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  new  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  convention  of  1787,  and  adoi)ted  by  a  number 
of  the  .States  sullicient  for  it  to  go  into  operation  in  lib',). 
beginning  with  the  preamble  and  ending  with  the  last  of 
the  Amenilments: 

CoxsrrruTioN  of  the  United  States. — We,  the  people  of 
the  I'nited  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  i)rovide  for  the 
common  defense,  pronuite  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  -Vmerica. 

.Vrticle  I.,  Sec.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  re(iuisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Ijegislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years 
a  citizen  of  the  Unileil  Slates,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  .State  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  ta.\es  shall  Ije  apportioned 
among  the  several  Stati'S  which  may  be  included  witliin  this 
Union  according  to. their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  liound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons. The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  nuule  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeiing  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
rejiresentatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Ihou- 
sjiuil,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  re|>resentative ; 
ami  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts 
eight,  Rhode  Islaiul  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Con- 
necticut five.  New  York  six,  N('W  .Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Car- 
olina five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  hai>pen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of 
election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  .Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  liy  the  Legis- 
lature thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may 
be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  cla.ss  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that 
one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  y<'ar:  and  if  vacancies 
happi'ii  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Ijegislature  of  any  Slate,  the  executive  thereof  nuiv  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  t)ie  Leg- 
islature, which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  .Setiator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  niiu'  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  .State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  president 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President, 


or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments; when  silling  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath 
or  allinnation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
trietl,  the  Chief  .Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 

.Iu<lgmenl  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  imn- 
ishnient,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Represent alives  shall  be  i)rescril)ed  in  each 
Stale  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  a.ssemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall,  by  law.  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  (pialifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  m.;jor- 
ity  of  each  shall  conslilute  a  <|Uorum  to  do  business;  but  a 
smaller  numlier  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be 
aulhorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  jiartsas 
may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law, 
and  ])aid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
the  session  of  their  respect ive  houses,  and  in  going  to  ami 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  house  they  sh.ill  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  nmler 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increa.sed 
during  such  tinu' ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during 
his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  jiro|ios(!  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be 
presented  to  the  President  i^f  the  United  States;  if  he  ap- 
prove, he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not.  he  shall  return  it.  with 
his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  house  .shall  agree  to  pa-ss  the  bill,  it  shall 
be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  l)e  reconsidered;  ami  if  ajjproved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  hou.se.  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  lor  ami 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  days  (Sunday  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him.  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  sliall  not  be 
a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  neces- 
sary (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented 
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to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same 
shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him.  or,  being  disap- 
proved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States:  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States: 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and.  among 
the  several  States,  an<i  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  banki-uptcies  tliroughout  the 
United  States: 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures: 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  se- 
curing for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court : 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  otfenses  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
yeare ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  resjjectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
autliority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  Iiy  Congress : 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  10  miles  square)  as  may, 
by  cession  of  particular  States  and  tlie  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
cha-sed  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings:  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statics,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  U.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eiglit  hunilrcd  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  eacli  person. 

The  iirivilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspeiuled,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation  or  oilier  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  di- 
rected to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
Slate. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  f)orts  of  oiie  Slate  over  those  of  an- 
other; nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

Xo  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse- 
(pience  of  appro|>riations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  siiall  be  granted  by  the  United  States; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under 
them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  ollice,  or  title,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 


Sec.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin 
money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law.  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  .State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws"; 
and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any 
State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress, 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

Article  II.,  Sec,  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shaU 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected 
as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  maybe  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  persons  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elec- 
tor.* 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes; 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  .States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  resident  within  the  United  States, 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powere 
and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  liv  law  jirovide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  serv- 
ices a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  jieriod  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States," 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  Slates,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  otfenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment, 

lie  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treati<'s,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur:  and  he  shall  nominate  and.  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreuu"  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  a])]ioinlments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  estalilished  by  law;  but  the  Congress 
mav  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
as  thev  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 

*  Tliis  mo»ip  of  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  has  been 
modified  by  the  Twelfth  Auiendmeut,  post. 
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ing  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  tlio  tiid  of  their  next 
session. 

Sei'.  -i.  He  sliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
tlu'ir  consideration  such  measures  as  lie  sliail  judge  necessary 
and  expedient  ;  he  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene 
hcith  houses,  or  cither  of  them,  arul  in  case  of  disagreement 
hetween  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  ti>  such  time  as  he  sliall  tliink  proper; 
he  shall  receive  aiiil>assadors  and  other  pulilic  ministers;  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faitlifully  executed,  and 
sliall  commission  all  the  ollicers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  I'resiiient,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  olli- 
cers of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
iin|)eacliment  for,  and  conviction  of,  trejison,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Artic  i,K  111.,  Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Stales  sliall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior ciiiirts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  ju<lges.  both  of  tlie  supremo  and  infe- 
rior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  olliee. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  [mwer  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  ecpiity.  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  aiitli<irlty ;  to  all  ca.ses  atfecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  towhich 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  parly;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State;  between  citizens  of  d  liferent  States;  between  citizens 
(d'  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dilfereut 
States;  and  between  a  Slate,  or  the  citizens  thereof, and  for- 
eign states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  eases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when 
not  committed  wit  liin  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfdrt. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  tes- 
timony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court. 

The  Congress  simll  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood  or  birfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted. 

AuTi(i,i:  IV.,  Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given 
in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by 
general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  rec- 
ords, and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  an<l  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  riie  citizens  of  each  State  shall  lie  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  Stales. 

jV  pel-son  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  <Tiiiie,  who  shall  llee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  an- 
other State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  lied,  be  delivered  uj),  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  tiiereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  (consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  lie  discharged  from  such  serv- 
ice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  upon  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  :i.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  .State;  norany  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  noth- 


ing in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice 
any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
State. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  Slate 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  appii<-ation 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Legislature 
can  not  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

AuTicLK  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendiueiits 
to  this  Constit  ut  ion,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourtlis  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  thriM'-fourths  thcri'of,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  lie  proposed 
by  the  Congress;  jirovidcd  that  no  amendment  which  may 
beniade  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  liundn'd  and 
eight  shall  in  any  manner  atfcct  the  first  and  fourth  <dauses 
inthe  ninth  section  of  the  fir.st  article ;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  eijual  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  en- 
tered into  before  the  adoiifion  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
as  valid  against  tlie  United  States  under  this  Constitution 
as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Keprescntatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation 
to  support  this  Constitution  :  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  (|ualitication  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Con- 
stitution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  the  uiuiniiuous  consent  of  the 
States  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
.Vmerica  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
suliscribed  our  names.  (iEo.  Washington, 

Prcsid't,  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 


NKW  HAMPSIiniE. 

Jolin  LaUKdon, 
Nicliolas  Oilman. 

MASSACHUSKTTS. 

Natlianiel  Gorliani, 
Riifus  King. 

CONNECTICCT. 

Wni.  Sanil.  Johnson, 
Roger  Sherman. 

NEW  VOHK. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

\Vit.  Livingston, 
Iinvid  Brearley, 
Wni.  Patersou, 
Jona.  Dayton. 

Attest : 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

U.  l'"ranlclin. 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Kobt.  Morris, 
Geo.  Clymer, 
Tho.  Fitzsimons. 
.Tared  Intr<"i'S"II. 
.lames  Wilson, 
(iouv.  Morris. 

DELAWAKE. 
Geo.  Rend, 
(iiinnintc  Hi-dford,  Jr., 
John  Ilii-kiMson, 
liiehard  liassett, 
Jaco:  Broom. 

MAKYLAND. 

James  3l'Henrv. 
Dan.    of   St.   ThonuLS 

.Jenifer. 
Dan.  Carroll. 

\VlI,LlA.M 


VlUfSlNlA. 


John  Blair. 
James  Madison,  Jr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Win.  Blount. 

liieh.  liobl)s  Spaight, 

IIu.  WilliaiiKSon. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

J.  Rutledge. 
Charles     Cotesworth 

Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney, 
Pierce  Butler. 

GEOKOIA. 

William  Few, 
Abr.  Baldwin. 

Jackson,  Secretary. 


Amendments.* 

Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  iirohibiling  the  free  exercise 
thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  [jeaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.  A  well-regul.ited  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  stale,  llie  right  of  the  people  to  kee[> 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 

•  Articles  I,  to  X..  inclusive,  were  proposed  bv  the  First  Congress 
in  ir8Si-<)U.  Article  XI.  in  I71«.  Article  .\ll.  in  1803,  Article  XIII.  iu 
\HKi.  Article  XIV.  in  IWiS,  and  Article  XV.  iu  ISTO. 
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tered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Akticle  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  tlieir 
persons,  houses,  jiapers.  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated:  and  no  warrants 
shall  issue  but  upon  proljable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V,  Xo  person  shall  he  held  to  answer  for  a  capi- 
tal or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  .jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
lantl  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  nulitia,  when  in  actual  serv- 
ice, in  time  of  war  and  public  (hiuger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  .jeopardy 
of  life  or  limli,  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself:  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  pnjperty  be  taken  tor  jiublic  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

Article  VI.  In  all  criraiiuxl  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  si>eedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertaineil  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation:  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him :  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law.  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII,  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
inflicted. 

Article  IX,  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state. 

Article  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inliabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vice-President ;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  thev  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  sc'at  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certilicates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted  :  the  person  having  the  greatest 
nwudicr  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if 
sui-li  iuimber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  nuudier  of  electors 
appointed:  and  it  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Renreseutatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  Hut  in  choosing  the  President  the"  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  Slates,  the  representation  from  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote;  a  (juorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
nu'inber  or  mciu hers  from  two-thirds  of  (lie  States,  and  a 
majority  ot  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a 
President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  noon 
them,  befon-  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then 
the  Vice-President  shall  act' as  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  numlier  of  votes  as  Vice- 
Presiileiit  shall  be  the  Vicc-Pri'sident,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  nunibc^r  of  electors  appointed  :  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ; 
a  riuorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the   whole 


number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  con- 
stitutionally ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII..  Sec.  1.  Xeither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  a]ipropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV..  Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  .States,  and  suliject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside.  X'^o  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liljerty,  or  jjroperty  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Sec,  3.  Representatives  shall  be  apiiortioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  count- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  l)asis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
whicli  the  nmnber  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State. 

Sec.  3.  X'o  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States, 
or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  ex- 
ecutive or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  L^nited  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disaljility. 

Sec,  4,  The  validity  of  the  ])ublic  debt  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  law.  including  debts  incurred  for  pay- 
ment of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  a.ssume  or  pay 
any  di'bt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insun-ection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss 
or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  XV..  Sec.  1.  The  right  fit  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec,  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  jiower  to  enforce  this 
article  by  aiipropriate  legislation. 

See  Constitution. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon  :  See  Clarendo.v, 

Construction  [from  Lat.  construc'tio:  con,  together -f 
,</ri(''/v.  build] :  the  act  of  building ;  fabrication  :  structure  ; 
the  mode  of  jiuttiug  together  the  parts  of  a  building  or  sys- 
tem. In  grammar,  it  siguities  syntax,  or  the  arrangement 
anil  coiniect ion  of  words  in  a  sentence;  their  meaning  or 
interpretation.  In  architecture  and  engineering,  constmc- 
tion  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  relates  to  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  works  required  to  realize  the  artist "s 
design :  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  the  different  forces,  the  strains  of  the  parts  and  materials 
of  a  building,  and  the  properties  of  the  vai'ious  imiterials 
used. 

Construction  (in  law):  See  Interpretatioji. 

Consiibstnntintion  [from  Lat.  nm.  together,  like  +  xtih- 
.sto/iV/if,  being,  substance) :  the  ti'atisformation,  transition, 
or  union  of  substances  originally  distinct  into  a  common 
substance — substantial  conjuiution ;  a  term  used  in  anti- 
thesis to  Traxsitbsta.vtiation  {(/.  c),  which  means  the  tran- 
sition of  one  substance  into  another,  either  by  transmuta- 
tion or  by  annihilation  and  substitution — one  substance  i7» 
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place  of  two;  while  consubstantiation  results  in  one  substance 
out  uf  two.  The  term  consubstantiation  lias  been  used  in 
the  c'oiilruvcrsius  on  tlic  Kkai.  I'kksknck  (</.  v.).  the  mode  of 
the  presence  of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  tlie  Eucha- 
rist ((/.  1'.).    The  theories  of  presence  may  be  thus  classified  : 

I.  Suiukctive:  1.   Natural — Zwingli. 
3.  Supernatural — Calvin. 

II.  Objective:  1.  Monistic:  one  substance  only  really 
present ;  the  body  and  blood  :  Hoinan  Catholic  transubstan- 
tintion. 

a.  Dualislic;  the  two  substances  really  present — bread  and 
wine,  body  and  blood. 

a.  Suhslanliid  conjunction  of  the  two — consubstantiation, 
Imp.ax.\tiox  (q.  v.),  as  held  i)y  .John  of  Paris  and  Rupert  : 
falsely  chargeil  on  the  Lutheran  Church. 

h.  Sacramental  conjunction — mystical  inediatins  relation 
of  tlie  natural  (bread  and  wine)  to  tlie  supernal ural  (liody 
and  blooil).  each  unchanged  in  its  substance,  and  without 
substantial  coiijunclion  :  the  Liillicran  view. 

This  talmlar  view  at  once  accounts  for  tlie  fact  that  the 
charsje  of  lioidiuf;  this  doctrine  lias  been  so  commonly  made 
aojaiiist  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  shows  how  groundless  the 
charge  is.  (See  KrimXh's  Consercat i re  lieformatioii.  7oT-TT5.) 
The  same  charge,  with  an  eipial  want  of  accuracy,  has  been 
made  against  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school. 

Consul  [Lat.,  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  most  lu-obable 
is  derivat  ion  from  a  subst.  *coi)xd,  corporation  :  tjotli.  Iianxa, 
Mod.  Germ.  Ilansc.  Other  jiltempts  at  explanation  connect 
it  withcoH.'*M7(!rc,  or  with  con  +  seJere]:  the  supreme  magis- 
trate of  ancient  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The 
number  was  two,  and  the  period  of  office  one  year,  but  tliere 
was  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  times  the  same  indi- 
vidual might  be  elected,  all  hough  a  certain  interval  was  at 
length  recpiired  before  again  holding  tlie  office.  Consuls 
were  the  supreme  executivi^  officers,  Iml  had  no  legislative 
authority.  They  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, but  afterward  from  the  ]ilebeians  also.  The  age  re- 
quired by  law  was  forty-three  years,  Init  l)esides  this  it  was 
re(piisite  to  li.-ive  passed  througli  the  inferior  offices  of  qua\s- 
tor,  a>(lili',  and  pra-tor.  They  were  electe<l  at  thc^  comilia 
centiiriala  scune  months  before  tTieir  entrance  into  iiflice, 
which  took  |)lace  atdilfereut  periorls  of  the  year  at  dilfereiil 
times,  but  finally  in  .January.  During  the  interval  they 
were  termed  conxiilM  deaii/nati.  or  "  consuls  elect."  Soon 
after  the  entrance  into  office  they  cast  lots  for  the  provinces 
to  fall  to  the  share  of  each,  the  superintendence  of  which 
was  conferred  on  tliem  by  the  senate.  Under  the  emperors 
the  nominal  offi<'e  of  the  consuljite  was  preserved,  but  its 
substantial  power  destroyed:  the  elections  became  mere 
forms,  the  emperor  ap]ioiuliug  wIkhu  he  pleased.  Then, 
too,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  having  several  sets  of 
consuls  in  one  year;  those  admitted  on  the  first  day  gave 
their  name  to  the  year,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
others,  who  were  termed  xiiffccti  (substituted),  by  the  title 
ordinarii  (regular).  Persons  also  were  sometimes  digni- 
fied with  the  title  without  eiijoyiug  the  office,  and  were  then 
styled  lionorari/  consuls.  Under  .Justinian  the  year  ceased 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  consul. 

Consuls  in  French  history  were  the  persons  to  whom,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in  Nov.,  1709,  was  intrusted 
the  provisional  government  of  tlu;  country.  According  to 
the  constitution  thus  framed.  Honaparte,  Cambacercs,  and 
Lebrun,  called  first,  second,  and  third  consuls,  were  elected 
at  the  same  time  by  the  couservative  senate,  each  for  ten 
years,  and  invested  with  <lilTereiit  degrees  of  authority.  Hut 
the  senate  having  jiassed  varimis  decri'es  which  curtailed  the 
powers  of  the  second  anil  third  consuls,  and  iiugnieiited  tluise 
of  the  first,  the  government  was  gradually  a.ssiniilated  to  a 
monarchy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  and  a  half  an 
easy  transition  was  made  from  the  consular  to  the  imperial 
form  ;  the  title  of  ein|)eror  was  substituted  for  that  nf  con- 
sul, and  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  was  ilelegated 
exclusively  to  Napoleon  Honaparie. 

('onuiilx:  agents  clothed  with  no  diplomatic  or  political 
power,  residing  in  a  certain  district  in  order  to  luolecl  the 
interests,  cliielly  commercial,  of  the  country  which  commis- 
sions them.  Their  special  duties  are  determined  by  their 
<iwn  government,  and  they  receive  a  permission  (o  perform 
their  duties  from  the  foreign  authorities.  This  is  called  an 
e.re<jii(ifiir.  and  may  be  withdrawn  for  reasons  judged  suf- 
ficient by  the  same  authorities.  Cimsiils  have  no  exterrito- 
riality unless  by  special  treaty,  but  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  they  reside.     A  gross  insult  to  the  con- 


sular flag  would  be  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  so  an  insult 
to  the  consul's  person  might  be  resented  as  an  insult  to  his 
country,  but  in  general,  and  where  his  representative  char- 
acter is  not  attacked,  he  is  like  other  men  in  his  privileges. 
He  may  engage  in  business:  lie  need  not  be  the  subject  of 
the  country  commissioning  him:  he  niav  even  be  a  citizen 
of  the  state  in  which  he  serves.  This  will  all  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  each  country  for  itself. 

The  office  of  consul  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  the 
proxenuis  in  Greek  states,  whose  business  it  was  to  aid  the 
citizens  and  pay  attention  to  the  envoys  of  the  city  which 
appointed  them.  They  were,  however,  always  citizens  of  the 
place  where  they  acted  na  proxeni.  and  the  office,  which  was 
an  e.Ktension  of  t  he  relation  between  host  and  guest,  remained 
in  the  same  family.  Hut  the  true  origin  of  the  consul,  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
times  when  commerce  began  to  be  active  in  the  Jliddle  Ages. 
The  merchants  of  the  cities  on  the  Jlediterranean  had  already 
ofiicers  who  were  called  by  this  name,  and  who  settled  dis- 
putes that  arose  in  the  course  of  business.  It  was  a  short 
step,  when  bodies  of  merchants  from  the  same  place  went 
for  busin(!ss  purposes  to  the  easlern  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  a  ccmsul  should  go  out  with  them  or  should  be 
sent  to  live  among  them,  invested  witli  similar  powers. 

IJesides  judging  tlie  disputes  of  their  countrymen,  their 
residences  ami  warehouses,  having  an  exterritorial  clianic- 
ler,  served  as  places  of  sate  deposit  for  their  fellow-citizens' 
goods  during  the  frequent  wars.  But  as  resident  ambassa- 
dors became  common,  the  exterritorial  privileges  of  consuls 
were  largely  withilrawn.  and  their  im|iorlaiice  declined,  ex- 
cept in  certain  semi-civilized  states. 

^lodern  consuls  are  divided  into  classes,  differing  some- 
what in  different  states.  There  are  consuls-general  ami  con- 
suls, vicoconsuls  iind  deputy-consuls,  consular  and  coni- 
nicrcial  agents.  The  first  have  in  <-harge  the  consular  service 
in  an  entire  country.  They  may  unite  a  diiiloinatic  with  the 
consular  character.  Consuls  will  usually  report  through 
their  consul-general,  though  not  really  dependent  upon  him. 
A  vice-consul  will  fill  the  consul's  ]ilace  during  his  absences. 
lie  is  usually  nominated  by  him,  while  in  the  U.  S.  consuls 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
By  the  us.-ige  of  the  U.  .S.  commercial  and  consular  agents 
are  distinguished  according  to  their  uses,  t he  former  being 
rather  agents  of  the  executive,  sent  abroad  for  special  ])ur- 
poscs,  ami  needing  no  exetjiiatnr.  The  classes  of  consids 
employed  by  the  U.  S.  and  their  duties  are  fully  dcscrilied 
in  the  L'nitid  Stati'S  Ctmanlar  Rejinlationx.  and  in  a  hand- 
book for  the  use  of  consuls  in  the  U.  S..  1H70. 

Duties  of  Conaiils. — These  depend  upon  treaty,  usage,  and 
statute.  In  general  they  relate  to  the  issuing  of  passports; 
the  authentication  of  docuuieuts;  the  care  of  ihi'ir  couutry- 
nieu's  property,  jiarticiilarly  in  case  of  death  or  shipwreck  ; 
the  certification  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  the  arbi- 
tration (voluntary)  of  disputes,  jis  Ijctween  master  ami  crew  ; 
the  relief  of  destitute  seamen  :  the  control  of  their  country's 
shipping;  an  examination  of  their  country's  trade,  with 
suggestions  for  its  increase:  in  fine,  a  gi'iieral  care  over  the 
riglits  and  interests  of  their  countrymen,  so  far  as  they  lie 
within  their  districts,  to  secure  their  just  treatment  by  the 
foreign  government.  One  provision  of  U.  S.  law  may  be 
mentioned.  By  the  act  of  June  '22,  18()(),  all  marriages  in 
the  presence  of  any  consular  ofiicer  in  a  foreign  country, 
between  persons  who  would  be  authorized  to  marry  if  re- 
siding in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  have  the  same  va- 
lidity as  if  the  marriage  had  Ijeen  solemnized  in  the  U.  S. 
The  "officer  is  directed  to  give  li>  <-acli  of  the  parties  a  cer- 
tificate of  marriage,  stating  their  names,  ages,  places  of 
birth,  and  residence,  and  to  forward  a  duplicate  to  the  de- 
partment of  State  at  Washington. 

Exterritorial  liiqlits  of  Consuls  in  Oriental  Countries. — 
These  depend  solely  upon  treaty  stipulaticms.  and  are  not 
reciprocal.  They  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  in  the  laws 
and  judicial  procedure  of  certain  countries  resident  for- 
eigners can  not  find  a  guaranty  for  the  protection  of  |)er- 
son  and  property.  If  such  a  country  comes  under  the  con- 
trol of  another  stale  which  can  give  such  guaranty,  as  when 
Algiers  became  French  territory,  these  privileges  disappear. 
The  same  should  be  true  when  a  country  like  .Japan  by  its 
change  of  law  and  growth  in  civilization  can  secure  to  the 
resident  foreigner  protection  and  justice. 

Since  resident  bu-eignei-s  in  such  countries  are  exempt 
from  the  n;ilive  law.  and  since  they  must  be  under  some 
law.  jurisdiction  over  them  is  granteil  by  treaty  and  statute 
to  their  diiilomatic  and  consular  ofiicers  sitting  as  judges  in 
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consular  courts.     The  system  of  the  U.  S.  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration. 

Under  U.  S.  statutes  of  Aug.  11,  1848.  and  June  22.  1850, 
jurisdiction  is  granted  diplomatic  and  consular  officei'S. 
where  authorized  by  treaty,  to  be  exercised  in  conformity 
"  with  the  laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  with  the  common  law.  incluil- 
ing  equity  and  admiralty":  and  with  certain  diplomatic 
regulations.  The  consuls  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
minor  criminal  ca.ses,  aiul  in  civil  eases  involving  $500  or 
under.  Appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  minister  resident,  and  to 
the  circuit  court  in  California.  In  capital  cases  the  consul 
sunmions  four  associates,  his  countrymen,  to  sit  with  liim  ; 
tlieir  verdict  must  be  approved  by  the  minister  to  secure 
conviction.  The  question  of  how  cases  between  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  and  natives  shall  be  tried  is  settled  in  Art.  IV.  of 
the  treaty  of  1857  between  Japan  and  the  U.  S..  which  pro- 
vides that  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  committing  offenses  in  Japan 
shall  be  tried  by  the  U.  S.  consul-general  or  consul,  and 
shall  be  punished  according  to  U.  S.  laws.  Japanese  com- 
mitting offenses  against  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  tried 
by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  punishedaccording  to  Japa- 
nese laws.  Thus  the  case  is  tried  in  the  court,  of  *lie  defendant. 
Where  the  parties  to  a  suit  area  U.  S.  citizen  and  a  foreigner. 
the  case  is  tried  in  accordance  with  the  special  rules  existing 
between  the  U.  S.  and  the  state  to  which  that  foreigner  belongs. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  this  system  of  consular 
jurisdiction,  and  amendments  to  it  suggested.  The  mixed 
courts  in  Egypt,  consisting  of  two  bodies,  their  members 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  present  another  and  different 
example  of  exterritorial  judicial  privileges. 

Foreign  ConauJs  in  the  U.  S. — The  U.  S.  Circuit  and 
Supreme  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  eases  affect- 
ing foreign  consuls,  who  may.  however,  enter  State  courts  as 
plaintiffs,  but  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  court  at 
any  stage  of  the  case.  They  may  also  defend  the  property 
rights  of  their  countrymen  before  U.  S.  courts.  Foreign 
consuls  are  not  excused  from  the  duty  of  acting  as  wit- 
nesses before  U.  S.  courts,  except  under  treaty,  and  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  to  grant  such  exemption. 

Revised  by  T.  S.  Woolsey. 

Coiisuniors'  Co-operation :  See  Co-operatiox. 

Consumption  [from  Lat.  con.tum'ptio.  the  wearing  away : 
eon,  altogether  +  su  mere,  take] :  the  jiopular  name  for  tu- 
berculosis of  the  lungs  ov  plithisis  pulnionrdis.  This  disease, 
which  carries  off  one  in  every  seven  human  beings,  though 
studied  with  the  greatest  attention  and  care  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  scientific  medicine,  was  little  understood  until 
the  present  century,  and  served  as  the  occasion  of  the  most 
active  controversies  and  as  the  basisof  conflicting  schools  of 
pathology  until  the  most  recent  years.  The  general  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease,  its  clinical  aspects,  had  been  well 
enough  studied,  but  of  the  miture  of  changes  in  the  lungs 
nothing  but  the  most  vague  and  erroneous  ideas  had  been 
fornu'ii,  until  in  1794  Baillie  called  attention  to  the  little 
7ioilules  in  the  lungs.  f<u-niations  whicli  are  now  called  tu- 
bercles. Closely  following  this  observer.  Boyle  (1810)  .still 
further  described  these  nodules,  though  jierhaiis  not  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  his  i)redccessor,  and  after  these  pioneers 
many  others  investigated  the  disease  fron\  the  same  stand- 
point of  structural  changes.  The  results  achieved  were, 
however,  far  short  of  the  meed  of  the  labor,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  Laennee.  who  was  in  these  studies  led  to 
found  the  science  of  physi#al  diagnosis  (see  Ausci'LTatiox 
and  Percitssio.n),  few  of'  the  observers  added  much  to  last- 
ing knowledge.  The  error  of  this  early  pathology  lay  in 
the  confusing  and  inaccurate  nomenclature,  and  in  ascribing 
to  one  of  the  more  or  less  unessential  elements  in  the  struc- 
tural changes  (the  cheesy  necrosis  of  the  tubercles)  the  prin- 
cipal rule  in  the  disease.  Nothing  of  any  moment  was  now 
added  to  our  knowledgeof  phthisis  unlilthe  introduction  of 
Virchow's  cellular  pathology.  This  investigator  finally  de- 
scribed the  miinile  structure  of  the  small  nodule  or  tubercle 
which  forms  the  essential  clement  in  the  morbid  anatomv 
of  the  disease,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
rest  all  of  our  present  conie'ptions.  The  problem  of  ])hl  hisis 
seemed  now  to  l)e  solved,  but  there  yet  remained  the  more 
important  question  of  the  cause,  and  this,  too,  has  at  length 
been  determined.  The  most  important  contribution  to  the 
new  science  of  IJACTEKioLociV  U/.  r.)  that  has  thus  far  l)een 
made  was  unquestionably  the  demonstrali(m  by  Koch  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  magnitude  of  his  announcement 
of  necessity  called  forth  the  liveliest  opposition,  but  Koch's 
investigations  have  now  been  so  often  repealed,  and  with 


such  uniformly  convincing  results,  that  it  may  be  stated  ab- 
solutely that  the  bacillus  is  not  alone  the  accompaniment 
but  also  the  cause  of  the  disease.  With  this  knowledge 
much  ujay  be  hoped  and  ex|iected  in  the  way  of  ]U'evention 
and  of  cure  ;  without  it  aims  in  this  direction  nuist  have  re- 
mained as  before,  uncertain  and  empirical.  The  tubercle 
bacillus  is  a  minute  microscopical  organism  which  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  expectoration  of  consumptives,  and  may 
gain  access  to  the  air  by  the  drying  of  this  and  the  subse- 
quent dissemination  as  dust.  This  fact  has  been  determined 
not  alone  by  theoretical  reasoning,  but  by  actual  observa- 
tion l)y  Cornet,  who  found  the  bacilli  abundant  in  the  air  of 
hospital  wards  in  which  lay  cases  of  phthisis ;  more  sparingly 
in  other  wards,  and  least  of  all  in  rooms  to  which  con- 
sumptives had  no  access.  The  obvious  lesson  taught  by  this 
observation  is  that  in  cases  of  phthisis  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli  in 
the  sputum,  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  the  drying  of  this  upon 
carpets,  floors,  etc..  whence  the  germs  are  readily  spread 
through  the  air.  Long  before  the  discovery  or  even  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  tlie  tubercle  bacillus,  accurate  observers 
had  noted  cases  which  seemed  to  prove  direct  contagiousness 
of  tuberculosis,  as  from  husband  to  wife,  jiarent  to  child,  and 
the  like,  but  no  rational  plan  of  prevention  could  be  formed 
until  the  nature  of  the  germ  had  lieen  made  known. 

Once  introduced  into  the  hmgs.  the  bacillus  sets  up  by  its 
direct  action  or  by  operation  of  poisons  generated  in  its 
growth  the  inflammatory  changes  constituting  the  disease 
phthisis.  These  consist  mainly  in  the  formation  of  small 
grayish  nodules,  the  tubercles,  which  show  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  degenerative  change,  whereby  cheesy  masses,  for- 
merly considered  so  essential,  result.  In  the  further  progress 
of  the  case  two  classes  of  changes  may  follow,  the  unfavor- 
able, when  the  destruction  of  tissue  advances,  with  breaking 
down  and  liquefacticm  of  the  nodules,  cavities  resulting; 
or  the  more  favorable,  when  a  capside  of  fibrous  tissues  sur- 
rounds the  nodule,  which  itself  may  or  may  not  become  in- 
filtrated with  calcareous  matter,  the  result  in  this  case  be- 
ing a  more  or  less  complete  cessation  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  very  obscure  in  the  early 
stages,  but  generally  bfgin  with  slight  cough  of  a  dry, 
hacking  nature,  lassitude,  and  tendency  to  flushing  or  fever. 
Following  these  come  the  more  pronounced  signs  :  excessive 
cough  with  yellowish  expectoration  :  hectic  fever,  the  tem- 
perature becoming  elevated  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
and  the  cheeks  presenting  the  characteristic  spots  of  red- 
ness ;  drenching  night-sweats  and  progressive  weakness  and 
wasting.  It  is  this  type  of  disease  to  which  the  popular 
term  "  decline  "  has  been  aptly  applied.  In  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  case  intensification  of  the  above  symptoms  is 
noted,  and  in  addition  there  maybe  obstinate  and  debilitat- 
ing diarrhoea  and  the  much-dreaded  haMnoiThages.  The 
latter  are  due  to  ulceration  of  the  blood-vessels  within  the 
lungs,  usually  in  the  walls  of  cavities.  They  may  be  very 
copious,  and  death  may  be  directly  due  to  loss  of  tilood, 
though  such  a  result  is  conqiaratively  rare.  In  .spite  of  this 
most  pitiable  contiitiou,  however,  the  patient  generally 
continues  serene  and  hopeful,  and  the  mind  remarkably  clear 
and  active. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  often  taxes  the  most  experienced 
physician.  Much  may  be  assumed  from  the  general  appear- 
ance and  previous  health  of  the  patient.  It  is  unquestion- 
■ably  true  that  certain  |)ersons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  tuber- 
culosis, and  it  is  this  liability  which  is  transmitted  from 
|)arent  to  offspring.  The  possibility  of  direct  transmission  of 
the  disea.se  is  still  an  open  question,  fhougli  the  weight  of 
authority  inclines  to  such  a  belief.  Those  of  tuberculous  or 
scrofulous  habit  are  generally  spare,  long  limbed,  with  nar- 
row chests,  large  joints,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  tendeiu-y  to  bronchitis  on  slight  exposure. 
In  such  persons,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  othei-s,  any  lunisual 
fatigue,  illness  or  exposure  may  so  depress  the  general  vital- 
ity that  infection  is  apt  to  occur,  the  immediate  cause  of 
tlie  disea.se  in  all  cases  being  entrance  of  the  specific  organ- 
ism. Besides  these  there  is  a  variety  of  other  conditions 
which  predispose  to  the  disease.  Thus  it  was  found  l)y 
Bowditch  and  others  that  phthisis  is  apt  to  ju'evail  where 
the  air  and  soil  are  chargeil  with  moisture,  as  in  houses 
densely  s»liailed  by  trees  or  the  like.  Climate  and  race  are 
likewi.se  of  importance.  In  America  the  Negro  is  especially 
prone.  ]irobably  owing  to  various  causes:  bad  hygiene,  im- 
proper food,  as'  well  asspecial  liability.  Particular  occupa- 
tions predispose,  especially  such  as  occasion  constant  in- 
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halation  of  small  particles,  as  of  iron  in  steel  jjrintlers,  coal 
in  miners,  clay  in  potters,  etc.  Finally,  phthisis  is  a  not 
uncommon  scqiu'l  of  curtain  (lebilitatini;  diseases  in  which 
there  is  generally  also  bronchitis,  such  as  measles,  whooping 
cough,  anil  typhoid  fever. 

The  treatment  of  consumption  is  of  greatest  importance  in 
the  first  stages,  before  serious  and  unreraediablc  destruction 
has  occurred,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  recognize  the 
earliest  sym|>toms.  Of  far  greater  import  and  ]jromise, 
however,  is  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  Those  of  scrof- 
ulous habit  or  of  tuberculous  parentage  must  at  all  times 
guard  against  unnecessary  exposure  or  fatigue  ;  they  should 
follow  a  regularplan  of  life,  in  work,  diet,  recreation,  sleep, 
and  exercise,  and  should,  above  all,  use  the  greatest  care  in 
preventing  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  in  caring  for  such 
when  they  ilo  occur.  Regulate<l  and  especially  pulmonary 
exercise  will  in  many  cases  serve  to  develo|i  a  body  far 
from  healthy  to  a  fair  state  of  tolerance  of  exposure,  and 
doul)tless  if  generally  observed  wouhl  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  very  materially.  Once  the  actual  onset  of  the  disea.se  is 
noted  the  treatment  must  be  active,  for  recent  observation 
wouhl  indicate  that  much  may  be  hopeil  for  in  the  early 
stages,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  little  can  be  done  in 
its  subsequent  course.  The  numerous  observations  at  au- 
topsies of  localized  and  healed  tubercular  lesions  at  the  sun\- 
mit  of  the  lung,  where  the  process  generally  begins,  are  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  curaliility  of  the  disease  had  we  but 
the  power  of  recognizing  the  very  earliest  manifestations. 
In  these  early  cases  no  treatment  compares  witli  the  hy- 
gienic and  cliuuitic.  (See  Climate.)  In  the  .selection  of  a 
climate  adapted  to  a  particular  case  many  elements  enter 
into  consideration.  Thus  the  stage  of  thedisea.se:  its  evi- 
dent character,  whether  slow  or  rapid,  with  nnich  or  little 
cough  and  expectoratiim;  the  condition  of  the  general 
health,  of  the  heart,  tine  nervous  system,  etc.,  all  nuist  be 
carefully  weighed,  and,  above  all,  care  must  be  had  that 
the  patient  is  not  hastily  sent  away  to  strange  places,  among 
strange  people,  utterly  alone,  a  prey  to  all  nuuiner  of  fears 
and  depressing  mental  conditions.  The  cool,  dry,  and 
bracing  air  of  C'olora<lo  may  sei-ve  one,  the  more  eijuable 
climate  of  Southern  California  another,  while  a  third  is  best 
suited  in  the  dry  regions  of  Xew  Mexico.  The  advantages 
of  such  warm,  moist  climates  as  Florida  are  palliative  rather 
than  curative,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  last 
days  of  life  as  jiaiidess  as  possible,  by  checking  excessive 
cough  or  restlessness  and  the  like. 

Of  the  drug  treatment  very  little  need  be  said.  Tonics, 
such  as  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  whisky  or  l)randy  ;  remedies 
to  reduce  excessive  cough  anilfavorexpectoration  ;  others  to 
jirevent  the  debilitating  sweats  and diarrha^a,  with  any  other 
medication  that  may  be  calleil  for  by  tlu^  various  symptoms 
of  diilerent  ca-ses,  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  by  drugs. 

A  recent  plan  of  treatment,  suggested  by  Koch,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  bacillus,  consists  in  the  injection  of  dilute  so- 
lutions of  a  glycerin  extract  of  the  bacillus  itself.  This  phm 
of  treatment  has  tiecn  extensively  used,  but  offers  no  hope 
in  its  present  methoil  of  apolication.  and  is  not  free  from 
the  danger  of  causing  a  rapiil  dissemination  of  the  tubercu- 
lar disease  throughout  the  body;  that  is,  general  tubercu- 
losis. In  certain  forms  of  external  tuberculosis  alTecting 
the  skin,  bones,  and  joints,  some  good  seems  to  have  been 
achieved.  Tliere  is  still  much  to  learn  regarding  the  action 
of  products  of  the  gr<iwth  of  the  bacillus,  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  ex[)Cct  much  from  protective  inoculation. 

William  Peppkr. 

Contagion  [from  hni.  contagw;  com,  together  +  a  form 
of  root  tat/-;  cf.  ttiiii/rre.  touch,  talari;  attack,  niiitami- 
jta  re,  taclun.  etc.]:  the  communication  of  disease  from  one 
person  or  brute  to  another  by  contact.  <lirect  or  indirect. 
See  Epidemic,  Infectious  Diseases,  and  Bacteriology. 

Contarini.  k«n-ta"(i-reene"e :  the  name  of  a  noble  family 
of  Venice  that  produced  numerous  doges,  senators,  generals, 
artists,  and  ant  liors.  The  most  famous  were — Amrrooio,  a 
senator,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Persia 
in  1473.  He  returned  in  1477.  and  |)ublished  in  14.S7  a  curi- 
ous account  of  his  mission  and  travels. — Axurea,  elected 
doge  in  1:^67.  He  gained  in  1:380  an  important  victory  oyer 
the  (Jenoese,  and  saved  Venice  from  imminent  danger.  Dieil 
in  loS2. — DoMENico,  elected  doge  in  Hi.j!) :  waged  war  against 
the  Turks,  who  took  Candia  in  16G7  after  a  famous  siege. 
Died  in  1G74. — (iAspAUo,  a  cardinal  and  writer:  was  born 
at  Venice  in  14s:i.     lie  w.is  sent  as  amliassiidor  to  the  court 


of  Charles  V.,  and  was  papal  legate  at  the  Diet  of  Batisbon 
in  1.>U.     Died  in  1542. 

Contempt  [from  Lat.  eontemptns,  indifference;  deriv.  of 
conlini  iifi-e  ciinli'mptux.  rlespise]  :  in  law,  a  willful  disregard 
or  disobedience  of  a  public  authoritv. 

Contempt  (if  Legtstature. — By  the  Constitution  of  the 
V.  S.  each  house  of  Congress  may  punish  its  mend)ers  for 
ilisorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
expel  a  member.  The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  is  also 
possessed  by  either  house  of  Congress,  as  incidental  to  the 
complete  exercise  of  the  authority  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  extends  to  strangers  or  jiersons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers. This  power  of  punishing  for  contempt  must  be  exer- 
cised during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  the  punishment 
itself  can  not  extend  beyond  the  existence  of  the  Congress. 
The  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt rests  upon  principles  peculiar  to  it,  and  not  upon  any 
general  rule  ajiplicablc  to  all  legislative  bodies.  Before  its 
separation  into  two  houses  Parliament  was  a  high  court  of 
judicature,  and  possessed  of  the  general  power  incident  to 
such  a  court  of  punishing  for  contempt.  After  its  separa- 
tion into  two  houses,  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  retained  the  power  of  punishing  for 
contempt,  as  each  was  regarded  as  a  court  of  judicature. 
In  the  IT.  S.  neither  house  of  Congress  ever  constituted  a 
part  of  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  The  power  of 
either  house  must  be  found  in  some  express  grant  in  the 
Constitution,  or  be  found  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such 
powei-s  as  are  therein  granted ;  so  that  the  power  of  either 
house  of  Congress  to  punish  for  contempt  can  exist  in  no 
ease  when  the  house  attempting  to  exercise  it  invokes  its 
aid  in  a  matter  to  which  its  authority  does  not  extend.  The 
power  of  punishing  for  contempt  does  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances belong  to  inferior  legislative  bodies,  such  as  the 
common  councils  of  cities. 

Contempf  of  Court — Courts  of  justice  have  an  inherent 
power  to  punish  all  persons  for  contempt  of  their  rides  and 
orders,  for  disobedience  of  process,  and  for  disturbing  them 
in  their  proceedings.  Disobedience  of  the  order  of  a  court 
which  had  no  jurisdiction  is  not  a  contem]it.  A  court  will 
of  its  own  motion  notice  and  summarily  punish  a  contempt 
committed  in  its  presence,  but  contempts  not  so  committed 
nnist  be  usiuilly  brought  before  it  by  affidavits,  and  the  of- 
fender is  ordered  to  show  cause  why  an  allachmeiit  should 
not  issue  against  him.  or  a  rule  is  made  directing  him  to  ap- 
pear and  answer.  He  has  no  right  in  such  cases  to  a  trial 
by  jury.  The  penalty  for  contempt  is  usually  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. All  courts  of  record  possess  the  power  to  pun- 
ish for  contempt.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  some  of  the  U.  S. 
justices  of  the  peace  can  punish  summarily  contempt  com- 
mitted in  their  presence,  while  in  other  States  they  can  only 
bind  the  olTender  over  and  compel  him  to  find  sureties  for 
his  good  behavior. 

When  a  [lerson  is  regularly  adjudged  to  be  in  contempt 
he  can  not  be  discharged  by  another  court  or  judge  on  a 
writ  of  hatieas  corpun.  In  some  of  the  U.  S.  the  law  of  con- 
tempt is  carefully  regulated  by  statute. 

Hexrv  Waue  Rogers. 

Coiiti.  kwiVtec'.  Armaxd  de  Boirbox.  Prince  de ;  b.  in 
Pai-is  in  162!) :  brother  of  the  great  Prince  of  Conde  and  a 
son  of  Henry  11..  Prince  de  Conde.  and  Charlotte  of  Mont- 
morency. H<'  studied  at  the  Sorbonne.  being  designed  for 
the  Church,  but  did  not  take  orders.  In  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde  he  commanded  a  royalist  army  against  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  He  married  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Jlazarin. 
He  wrote  several  tracts,  one  of  which  was  directed  against 
stage  plays.     D.  in  1666. 

Conti.  FraN(,ois  Locis  de  Bourbox,  Prince  de  ;  French 
general ;  S(m  of  the  preceding:  b.  in  Paris  in  1664.  He  had 
so  high  a  reputation  for  valor  and  other  popular  qualities 
that  lie  was  chosen  King  of  Poland  by  a  large  party  in  16117, 
but  Augustus  of  Saxony  obtained  llie  throne.  He  served 
with  distinction  at  Steenkerke  in  16SIS.  and  received  the 
command  of  an  army  in  Flanders  in  170SI,  but  died  Feb. 
22  of  the  same  year.  -Vceordins  to  Saint-Simon  he  was  the 
"  idol  of  the  .soldiers  and  the  ^lero  of  the  olliccrs."  See 
Saint-Simon.  Memuirefs. 

Contiguity.  Law  of:  See  Association'  of  Ideas. 

Continent  [from  Lat.  continens,  continuous,  uninter- 
rupted, continent  (sc.  terra):  con,  together -t- ^<?He  re,  hold]: 
a  natural  division  of  land  larger  than  an  island.  Modern 
usai,'e   recognizes  four  continents — Euiasia.  Africa,   Xorth 
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America,  and  South  America — and  is  divided  as  regards 
Australia,  whicli  is  variously  styled  a  continent  and  a  con- 
tinental island.  The  title  Antarctic  Continent  is  sometimes 
given  to  a  great  body  of  land  supposed  to  occupy  the  south 
])olar  region.  Formerly  Europe  and  Asia  were  accounted 
-as  two  continents. 

Each  of  the  Americas  is  characterized  by  a  lofty  moun- 
tainous b^lt  along  its  western  border  and  by  great  jilains 
extending  thence  with  little  interruption  to  its  eastern 
coast.  Each  is  also  somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  with  an 
angle  toward  the  8.  These  i-esemljlances  have  led  to  much 
search  for  homologies  in  the  conliguration  of  continents, 
but  without  valuable  result.  Store  fruitful  inquiries  have 
been  prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  the  i>luniraet  and  dredge  in 
■oceanic  depths,  whicli  are  the  complement  of  continental 
heights.  It  is  found  that  tlie  gentler  slopes  of  continental 
surfaces  are  continued  umler  water  about  many  coasts,  con- 
stituting shoals,  and  that  from  the  edges  of  these  shoals  or 
"continental  shelves"  there  is  rapid  descent  to  depths  much 
greater.  It  is  found,  moreover,  tliat  the  detritus  carried 
from  the  land  by  rivers  covers  the  ocean  bottom  only  near 
coasts,  that  the  sediments  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean 
are  of  an  entirely  different  character  (see  Ockan),  and  that 
the  upraised  sediments  studied  by  geologists  are  of  the 
coastal  and  not  of  the  pelagic  type.  From  these  facts  it 
is  inferred  that  the  continental  ]5lateaus  of  the  earth,  in- 
eluding  the  continents  and  continental  shelves,  have  had 
their  present  positions  and  extent  from  the  remotest  geo- 
logic times,  and  that  the  ocean  depths  are  equally  perma- 
nent. If  this  view  is  correct,  the  complex  series  of  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  demonstrated  by  geo- 
logic phenomena  have  been  restricted  to  the  continental 
plateaus,  and  the  geologic  record  of  earth's  histoi'y  is  less 
fragmentary  than  has  been  supposed.  See  the  article  Geol- 
ogy, and  also  the  contour  map  of  land  hciglit  and  ocean 
depth  illustrating  the  article  E.irth. 

The  following  tables  of  continental  dimensions  and  drain- 
.age  areas  are  based  on  estimates  by  Murray  (Scottish.  Geog. 
Mat/.,  vols.  ii.  and  iv.).  In  the  tables  Eurasia  includes  the 
British,  Baltic,  and  Jlediterranean  islands,  and  Ceylon ; 
North  America  includes  Newfoundland,  the  Aleutian  isl- 
oinds,  and  the  Arctic  islands  W.  of  Greenland;  and  South 
America  includes  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland 
islands : 

T.\BLE   OF   CONTINENTAL   HEIGHTS. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  AREA— 

Mean 

CONTINENT. 

Below 
3,000  feet. 

Between  .3,000 
SDd  15,000  feel. 

Above 
18,000  tM. 

heifht, 
to  feet. 

Eurasia 

Africa 

67-8 
73-3 
77-8 
83-4 
98-1 

27-3 
24-6 
21-8 
121 
19 

4R 
0  2 

0-4 
4-5 

2,4.50 
1,750 
1,650 
1,850 
700 
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DRAINAGE  DISTRICTS. 

AREAS  OF  DRAINAGE   DISTRICTS, 
IN   THOTT.SANDS  OF  SQCARE   MILES. 

Eunsia. 

Africa. 

Norlh 
America. 

South 
America. 

Australia. 

4,796 

612 
1,421 

681 
3,785 
3,120 
5,51)7 

4,104 

'  a.ioe 

3,.581 

8,837 

'  3.821 
1.870 

"879 

'6,  lis 

437 
' ' '523 

To  Baltic  Sea 

To  Jlediterranean  Sea 

To  .vtlantic  Ocean 

To  Pacific  <  icean 

To  Inrliau  Ocean 

Inland  drainage 

■  ■    .366 
1.158 
1..5.56 

19,982 

11,885 

8,807 

7,073 

3.014 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 
Coiifiiioiital  [originally  us(>d  in  the  U.  S.  in  contradis- 
tiijclioii  to  /irorhiriat;  belonging  to  the  whole  North  Amer- 
ican conliiiciit,  and  not  to  any  one  province  or  colony]:  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  money  ami  troops  of  the  revolting 
colonies  during  the  Kevoliitioiiary  war.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  early  part  of  tlial  contest  by  the  colonists  to  distin- 
guish tlu'ir  own  forces  from  those  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  latter  were  called  "ministerial  forces,"  being 
under  the  control  of  the  British  ministry.  The  "Conti- 
nental Congress"  was  the  Congress  of  the  colonies,  and 
after  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiendence  it  was  the  Congress 
of  llie  U.  S.  previous  to  ITHS,  when  the  Constitution  came 
into  force.    It  had  only  one  house. 


Continental  System  :  Napoleon's  policy  of  excluding 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  goods  borne  in  British  vessels 
or  in  neutral  vessels  that  hatl  touched  at  British  ports.  His 
first  attempt  to  establish  this  system  was  by  the  Berlin  de- 
cree, Nov.  31. 1806,  which  prohibited  all  European  countries 
allied  with  France  from  carrying  on  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  or  admitting  any  merchandise  that  had  been  pro- 
duced either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  her  colonies.  Great  Brit- 
ain retaliated  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Jan.  7and  Nov.  11, 
1807,  declaring  all  harbors  and  places  of  France,  her  colo- 
nies and  allies,  in  a  state  of  a  blockade  :  wdiereupon  Napo- 
leon issued  a  decree  at  Milan,  Dec.  17,  1807,  and  another  at 
the  Tuileries,  Jan.  11,  1808,  carrying  the  system  a  step  fur- 
ther. Any  ship  submitting  to  search  by  a  British  vessel,  or 
sent  on  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain,  or  paying  a  duty  to  the 
British  Government,  was  declared  to  be  a  lawful  prize  of 
war.  Finally,  at  Trianon,  Aug.  3,  1810,  and  Fontainebleau, 
Oct.  18,  1810,  the  policy  was  completed,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  all  British  goods  when  captured  should  be  burned.  At 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807  the  Czar  agreed  to  close  the 
Russian  ports.  Thus  almost  the  entire  continental  coast 
was  in  a  state  of  blockade,  which,  though  only  partially 
effective,  was  still  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  depression 
of  trade,  and  to  exasperate  the  people  with  Napoleon's  rule, 
especially  in  Germany.  In  the  large  trading  centers  mer- 
chants were  subjected  to  a  most  galling  system  of  espion- 
age, and  their  goods  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  seized 
on  suspicion.  The  jiolicy  was  not  only  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, it  was  a  serious  mistake.  Russia's  abandonment  of 
the  system  in  1810  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between 
her  and  France.  The  war  of  1812  between  Great  Britain 
anil  the  U.  S.  was  due  largely  to  the  former's  attempt  to  en- 
force her  retaUatory  Orders  in  Council.  F.  M.  Colby. 

Continued  Fraction :  one  whose  numerator  is  an  integer, 
and  whose  denominator  is  an  integer  plus  a  fraction  re- 
peated in  the  same  way.     Thus  in  the  continued  fraction 

3  +  1 

74-1 


15-1-1 


1-1-1 


25  +  1 

1  +L 
'  4 
the  whole  number  3  is  followed  by  a  fraction  of  which  the 
numerator  is  1,  and  the  denominator  is  7  plus  another  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  1,  and  whose  denominator  is  15 
plus  another  fraction,  etc. 

To  convert  a  proper  fraction  into  a  continued  fraction, 
divide  the  denominator  by  the  numerator,  and  make  of 
the  mixed-number  quotient  a  new  denominator  to  the 
numerator,  1.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  fractional 
part  of  this  new  tlenominator,  and  so  continue  as  long 
as  the  division  leaves  a  remainder,  or  as  is  necessary  for 
the  object  in  view.  If  the  given  fractional  number  is, 
as  in  the  foregoing  case,  an  improper  fraction,  it  must 
first  be  reduced  to  a  mixed  number,  after  which  the  above 
rule  applies  to  the  fractional  part. 

Revised  by  S.  Newcomb. 

Continuity.  Law  of:  a  principle  of  considerable  use  in 
investigating  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  change  in  general, 
and  which  may  be  thus  enunciated:  Nothing  passes  from 
one  stale  to  another  without  passing  thrnngk  all  the  inter- 
mediate states.  Li'ibnitz  claims  the  merit  of  having  first 
made  known  this  law ;  but.  in  so  far  as  motion  at  least  is 
concerned,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Galileo,  and  as- 
cribed by  him  to  Plato.  But,  though  a  perception  of  its 
truth  seems  to  have  been  felt  long  before.  Leibnitz  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  who  ap]ilied  the  principle  to  test  the  con- 
sistency of  theories  or  siqiposed  laws  f)f  nature.  The  argu- 
ment on  which  he  attempted  to  establish  it  a  priori  is  that, 
if  any  change  were  to  hajijien  without  the  intervention  of 
time,  the  thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions 
at  one  and  tlii'  same  instant,  which  is  oliviously  impossible. 
A  rcniarkalilc  iip|ilica1i(in  of  the  law  tif  continuity  was  made 
by  .bilin  BeriKiuUi  in  an  Exsai/  im  the  Laws  anil  Vnmmuni- 
calion  of  Motion.  \\\w\\  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  (17'24),  to  prove  that  perfectly  hard 
bodies  can  not  exist,  because  in  the  collision  of  siicli  bodies 
a  finite  change  of  motion  must  take  place  in  an  instant — an 
event  which,  by  the  law  now  explained,  is  impossible.  This 
conclusion  was  objected  to  by  D'Alembert  and  Maclaurin, 
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who,  on  account  of  it,  were  disposed  to  reject  the  law  of 
continuity  altoffether;  but  the  dilTiculty  is  i,'(it  over  by  sup- 
posing (wliich  on  various  grounds  is  exlremely  probable) 
that  there  is  no  real  contact,  and  that  bodies  begin  to  act  on 
each  other  when  their  surfaces,  or  what  seem  to  be  their  sur- 
faces, are  yet  at  a  distance. 

Cuiitiiiuity.  Principle  of  (in  mathematics):  See  Pro- 

JKcriuN. 

Contiiiiioii.4  Voyaares:  in  international  law,  voyages  by 

vessels  larrying  contraband  of  war  or  goods  inteniled  for  a 
blockaded  port,  deemed  completed  though  such  vessels  may 
have  slopped  short  of  the  port  at  which  discharge  of  cargo 
would  be  considered  unlawful,  and  transshipped  the  goods 
at  that  point.  (See  C'oxTRAnAND.)  This  doctrine  was  in- 
vented by  the  famous  Hritish  judge  of  admiralty.  Sir  Will- 
iam Scott,  to  check  evasions  of  the  rule  of  17.10.  (See  Co- 
lonial Systkm.)  When  the  direct  carrying  trade  between 
colony  and  mother  country,  of  a  state  at  war  with  Great 
Uritain.  was  forliidden  the  neutral  shijiowner,  because  such 
trade  was  opened  to  him  in  war  tiuu>  only,  he  at  once  began 
to  sail  from  the  colony  to  one  of  his  own  ports  and  then  to 
the  mother  country.  These  considered  jipart  as  two  voyages 
were  lawful,  but  the  new  doctrine  pronounced  them  one  con- 
tinuous voyage,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  rule  of  llii6.  The  test  was  this.  Has  a  cargo  of  goods 
from  a  certain  colony  been  adiled  by  genuine  sale  to  the  com- 
mnn  stock  in  trade  of  the  country,  or  has  it  been  put  through 
the  forms  of  entry  and  sale  without  removing  the  ultimate 
intention  of  transport  and  delivery  at  a  port  of  the  parent 
st.ate  if  Has  a  link  been  added  to  the  chain  without  altering  its 
direction  i  This  question  of  the  intent  governing  an  impor- 
tation wjus  an  exceedingly  ditlicult  one.  and  the  decisions  of 
the  admiralty  courts  gave  rise  to  much  complaint.  The  U.  S. 
accepted  neither  the  rule  of  1756  nor  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyages,  but  its  [irotests  at  the  time  were  without 
result.  An  explanation  of  this  doctrine  would  be  hardly 
worth  while  here  but  for  its  new  application  by  U.  S.  courts 
dining  the  civil  war.  isiil-d.  It  was  notorious  that  a  brisk 
trade  liad  sjjrung  up  both  at  Nassau  and  at  Matamoras,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  goods,  contraband  and  otherwise,  into 
Confederate  hands.  The  main  object  was  to  bring  goods  as 
near  their  real  ultimate  destination  as  might  be,  without  risk, 
by  sailing  for  a  neutral  port.  Here  the  U.  S.  coin'ls  interfered, 
asking,  are  these  goods  to  be  sold  in  open  market  at  Nassau 
or  .Matam<u'!Us,  or  are  they  not  rather  im|)orted  with  the  in- 
tent of  immediate  re-exportation  to  a  Southern  port  under 
blockade,  which  woidd  constitute  one  continuous  voyaged 
Here  again  the  question  of  intent  was  difficidt,  to  be  in- 
ferred from  a  dozen  different  circumstances,  the  character 
of  the  ship's  papers,  the  liills  of  lading  of  the  cargo,  its  mi- 
ture  anil  ada|italinn  to  warlike  use.  and  so  on.  In  the  case 
of  the  Springbok  (Blatcli.  Pr.  Ca.,  -■iSO,  4:i4.  and  o  Wall.  1) 
the  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  district  court, 
the  ship  released,  but  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo  reaflirmed 
on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  bare  majority.  She 
was  captured  l.W  mdes  from  Nassau,  and  the  goods  plainly 
intended  for  the  Confederate  service  formed  less  than  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  her  cargo.  This  decision  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  all  the  publicists  of  Kurope.  Hut  the  claims  com- 
mission under  the  treaty  of  Washington  decided  that  no 
award  for  damages  was  due  on  account  of  it.  During  the 
Crimean  war  a  neutral  ship,  the  Vrow  Houwina,  loaded 
with  saltpeter,  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  Hauil)urg,  a  neutral 
port.  She  was  seized  on  suspicion  of  carrying  contraliaml. 
anil  condemned  by  an  English  court  on  the  ground  that 
Ilamliurg.  fully  supplied  with  saltpeter  as  it  was.  was  not 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo,  but  that  the  intention 
of  conveying  it  overland  to  Russia  was  clearly  attached  to 
it  and  nnist  infect  it.  This  was  a  new  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  contimious  voyages  to  prevent  evasions  of  the 
war  right  of  a  belligerent  to  capture  contraband  destined  for 
his  enemy.  So  during  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  goods,  in 
themselves  contraband,  bound  for  Matamoras.  a  ^Mexican 
town  on  the  Kio  tirande  river,  and  opposite  the  Texan  city 
of  Brownsville,  were  similarly  condemned  as  being  really 
desliiu'd  liy  land  carriage  for  a  Confederate  point. 

Inconelusion.it  may  be  said  1  hat  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyages  in  I  he  hands  of  a  belligerent .  always  tempted  tost  retch 
his  rights  of  capture,  is  a  dangefous  one:  that  it  is  based 
upon  a  question  of  intent  in  importation  which  is  apt  to  be  in- 
ferred on  insullicient  grounds;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
greater  liberty  which  is  anil  should  be  given  to  neutral  trade 
by  the  policy  of  the  present  age.    Theodore  S.  Woolsey. 


Contours:  lines  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at 
uniform  elevations  above  the  mean  ocean-level.  A  contour 
mai)  showing  a  number  of  these  lines  gives  a  better  absolute 
idea  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  any  other  method  of 
representation  (in  a  plane.  These  maps  are  made  for  earth- 
work estimates,  railroad  surveys,  sewerage  plans,  as  well  as 
for  the  general  purposes  of  topographical  representation. 
Contours  are  located  in  the  field  by  a  cianbinatuin  of  the 
methods  of  Levelixu  {q.  v.)  and  Surveying  (g.  v.)}  JI.  M. 

Con'trabnnd  [from  Ttal.  roH//Y(W;rtHf7o. prohibited,  illegal, 
whence  also  Vr.  rijii/rfhiiiiili';  Ital.  (vj«/n(,  against  +  in/irfo, 
edict  :  Fr.  ban.  a  (ierm.  loan-word  :  cf.  Kngl.  ian.  Germ. 
bdiiii] :  in  commercial  language,  goods  exported  from  or  im- 
ported into  a  country  against  its  laws.  Contraband  of  war 
are  such  articles  as  a  l)elligerent  has  by  the  law  of  nations 
the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from  furnishing  to  his 
enemy.  Articles  contraband  of  war  are.  in  general,  those 
which  relate  directly  to  the  carrying  on  of  war.  To  make 
them  liable  to  capture  two  facts  must  be  proved:  (1)  their 
contraband  character:  (2)  a  hostile  destination.  Thus  neither 
spool  cotton  bouiul  to  an  enemy's  port  nor  gunpowder  des- 
tined for  a  neutral  port  would  be  contraband.  As  to  what 
articles  are  in  themselves  contraband  there  is  as  yet  no  gen- 
eral agreement,  belligerents  striving  to  stretch  their  war 
rights  and  neutrals  desiring  their  trade  to  be  as  unrestricted 
as  possible.  It  is  therefore  useful  for  states  to  agree  upon  a 
list  of  contraband  articles  by  formal  treaty.  The  V.  S. 
has  in  force  eleven  such  treaties,  but  few  are  with  European 
powei's. 

Many  articles  could  never  be  held  to  be  contraband ; 
many  others  must  always  be  so  considered  :  there  remains  a 
third  cla.ss  which  are  doubtful,  being  capable  of  being  made 
C(uitral>and  by  circumstances.  Here,  lor  instance,  are  naval 
stores  lunnanufactinvd,  horses.  |)rovisions.  money,  the  ma- 
chinery of  ships,  and  other  like  articles.  If  no  treaty  de- 
termines the  character  of  these,  it  must  be  decided  by  the 
spe<-ial  circumstances  of  each  case.  Thus  ])rovisions  could 
be  held  contraband  oidy  when  destined  for  a  ])lace  whose  re- 
duction by  famine  is  attempted.  This  is  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  the  U.  S.  with  Salvador  of  1W7().  An  article  for- 
nu'rly  innocent  may  become  contraband  by  being  made 
capable  of  new  uses — e.  g.  iron  ]ilates.  which  after  iron- 
clads came  into  use  could  be  made  into  ship's  armor.  If  an 
article  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  a  coiuitry.  as  lumber 
in  Sweden,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  considered  contraband  by 
the  courts.  As  a  fair  example  of  articles  which  arc  contra- 
band the  list  in  the  treaty  made  with  Italy  by  the  U.  S.  in 
1871  is  here  given. 

'J'hc  following  articles,  and  no  others,  shall  be  considered 
as  cimtraliand  : 

1.  Camions,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses, 
nniskets,  fusees,  rifles,  carl)ine.s,  pistols,  jiikes,  swords,  sabers, 
lances,  spears,  halberds,  bombs,  grenades,  powder,  matches, 
balls,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to,  and  expressly  manu- 
factured for,  the  u.se  of  these  arms. 

2.  Infantry  belts,  implements  of  war  and  defensive  weap- 
ons, clothes  cut  or  nuido  up  in  a  military  form  and  for  a 
military  use. 

.'i.  Cavalry  belts,  war  saddles,  and  holstere. 

4.  And  geiU'rally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of 
iron,  steel,  bra.ss,  aiul  copper,  or  any  other  materials,  manu- 
factured, prepared,  and  formed  expressly  to  make  war  by 
sea  or  laml. 

Shins  made  ready  for  war  are  not  here  specifically  men- 
tioned, though  contfidiand  in  the  highest  degree.  Of  course, 
the  same  ship  with  a  man-of-war's  crew  on  lioard  becomes 
not  an  article  of  commerce,  but  an  armed  expedition,  and 
the  state  permitting  the  equipment  would  be  licld  responsi- 
ble for  its  acts. 

The  neutral  state  is  not  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects 
from  trading  in  contraband  articles.  The  burden  of  pre- 
vention lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  belligerent  who  would 
sulTer.  Thus  the  Winchester  Arms  Company,  of  New 
Haven,  ComL,  supplied  Turkey  with  rifles  in  the  war  with 
Russia,  sidiject  to  ca])ture  on  the  way  by  Russian  cruisers. 
Moreover,  a  belligerent  merchantman  may  buy  war  material 
at  a  neutral  port  lawfully,  as  the  Chilian  steamer  Itata  did 
off  the  liarbor  of  San  Diego  in  18S(1.  The  jjcnalty  for  carry- 
ing contraband  is  confiscation  of  the  goods  first,  but  also  of 
the  ship  if  under  the  same  ownership.  Goods  not  contra- 
band arc  not  infected  unless  collusion  or  fraud  is  shown  con- 
necting them  with  the  transaction.  This  penalty  may  attach 
at  the  outset  nf  tin-  voyage,  if  the  ship's  p.qurs  or  the  ab- 
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sence  of  them  or  other  suspicious  circumstance  may  wan'ant. 
And  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  may  be  applied,  so 
that  a  nominal  neutral  destination  does  not  shelter  goods. 
In  the  case  of  the  Vrow  Houwina  during  the  Crimean  war, 
the  cargo  of  saltpeter  was  confiscated,  though  bound  for 
Hamburg,  a  neutral  port,  since  eventual  transport  overland 
to  Russia  was  inferred  by  the  court.  See  Continuous  Voy- 
ages. 

Carrying  Dispatches. — These  are  commonly  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  contraband.  By  hostile  dispatches  is  not 
meant  the  correspondence  of  a  belligerent  in  the  ordinary 
mails.  Mail-bags  are  sometimes  especially  exempted  from 
search,  as  in  a  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  to 
govern  the  Dover  and  Calais  postal  service.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  in  the  tetter  part  of  the  civil 
war.  But  where  a  neutral  ship  acts  as  a  dispatch-boat  for 
one  belligerent,  carrying  military  orders  it  may  be  which 
might  otherwise  be  prevented,  or  serving  to  miite  the  scat- 
tered portions  of  a  fleet,  it  so  identifies  itself  with  that  bel- 
ligerent as  to  give  the  other  the  right  to  confiscate  it. 

In  this  connection  maybe  cited  the  famous  Trent  affair  of 
Nov..  1861.  The  Trent  was  a  neutral  mail-steamer  sailing 
between  two  neutral  points.  Mason  and  Slidell,  agents  of 
the  Confederate  (Tovernment,  though  having  no  recognized 
diplomatic  character,  ran  the  blockade  and  took  passage  in 
her.  She  was  sto]5ped  and  searched  by  a  IT.  S.  man-of-war, 
and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  extracted  and  lodged  in 
a  Northern  prison.  Mr.  Seward  defended  this  high-handed 
act,  though  asserting  that  it  had  not  been  authorized,  under 
the  plea  that  the  Confederate  agents  were  contraband  and 
equivalent  to  dispatches.  Because  Capt.  Wilkes  had  re- 
leased the  Trent,  thus  failing  to  have  her  character  passed 
upon  by  a  prize  court,  Mr.  Seward  surremlered  the  ]iris- 
oners.  In  fact,  the  search  was  lawful,  but  the  arrest  unlaw- 
ful. Persons  are  not  dispatches.  The  Trent  was  pursuing 
her  route  as  a  mail-steamer.  She  was  in  no  sense  a  dispatch- 
boat.  These  persons  could  not  be  contraband,  having 
neither  a  contraband  character  nor  a  hostile  destination. 

Again,  if  a  neutral  ship  takes  on  the  character  of  a  trans- 
port by  carrying  troops  or  seamen  for  either  belligerent,  it  is 
liable  to  confiscation. 

The  class  of  articles  of  doubtful  character  which  may  or 
may  not  be  contraband  has  been  mentioned.  The  right  to 
declare  such  articles  confiscable  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
occasional  contraband.  It  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  neu- 
tral, since  he  can  not  certainly  know  in  what  he  may  law- 
fully trade,  and  lie  has  never  accepted  the  theory  unless 
through  superior  force.  Thus  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon 
when  Great  Britain  made  provisions  destined  tor  a  French 
port  contraband,  the  U.  .S.,  whose  trade  was  largely  in 
breadstuffs.  consistently  protested,  except  in  one  treaty. 
This  has  led  to  a  softening  of  the  rigor  of  the  rule  called 
pre-emption.  This  was  tlie  purchase  at  a  fixed  rate,  none 
too  high,  of  goods  of  doubtful  character  instead  of  their 
confiscation.  If  the  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband  is 
illegal,  pre-emption  also  falls  to  the  ground,  for  the  one 
is  but  a  corollary  to  the  other. 

Revised  by  T.  S.  Woolsey. 

Contrabands:  fugitive  Negro  slaves  received  and  re- 
tained by  the  Union  army  during  the  civil  war  in  the  V.  S. 
in  1861-65.  The  name  originated  from  Gen.  Butler.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe  a  sally  was  made  into 
Hampton,  and  three  Negroes  held  as  slaves  by  Col.  Mallory 
of  that  place  escaped  into  the  Union  lines.  They  were 
bnmglit  before  (ten.  Butler,  who  was  very  much  in  need  of 
laborers  for  field-works  he  was  about  to  construct.  When 
asked  what  he  would  do  with  the  runaways,  he  answered, 
"Keep  them  as  contrabands." 

Coii'tract  [from  Lat.  contrac'tus,  agreement,  a  drawing 
toget  her :  run,  together  +  tra'lwre,  trac'tus,  draw] :  an  agree- 
ment in  which  a  parly  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  par- 
ticular thing.  Contracts  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  form,  either  as  contracts  of  record,  specialties,  or 
simple  contracts.  Contracts  of  record  are  sucn  obligations 
as  are  evidenced  by  ju<lieial  records,  as,  for  example,  recog- 
nizances and  judgnienls.  (See  these  titles  severally.)  Spe- 
cialties arc  contrai'ls  under  seal,  such  as  deeils,  bonds,  and 
covenants.  Simple  or  parnl  contracts  include  those  agree- 
ments which  are  nut  comprised  within  the  first  two  classes, 
ami  may  be  either  oral  or  in  writing.  As  regards  the  mode 
of  their  creation,  contracts  are  further  distinguished  as  ex- 
press or  implied.  They  are  express  when  stated  by  the 
parties  thereto  consenting  in  dii-ect  and  formal  terms";  im- 


plied, when  they  derive  their  origin  and  validity  from  con- 
struction of  law,  as  being  of  such  a  nature  that  reason  and 
justice  dictate  their  fulfillment.  Contracts  are  still  diflierently 
classified  in  reference  to  the  time  of  their  performance,  as 
executed  and  executory.  They  are  said  to  be  executed  when 
the  otiligations  therein  created  have  been  already  carried 
out;  executory,  when  their  fulfillment  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. Contracts  of  every  viiriety  include  four  essential 
constituent  elements:  First,  there  must  be  competent  par- 
ties; second,  there  must  be  mutual  consent  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement;  third,  there  must  be  a  valid  consideration, 
either  actual  or  presumed;  and,  fourth,  there  must  be  a 
definite  and  legal  subject-matter  to  be  acted  upon.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  all  persons  are  capable  of  binding 
themselves  by  their  contracts  except  certain  important 
classes  of  individuals  who  labor  under  some  natural  infirmity, 
either  from  want  of  suflicient  age  {as  infants),  ru-  from  lack 
of  requisite  mental  soundness  (as  idiots  and  lunatics),  or 
who  are  placed  arbitrarily  under  disability  in  consequence 
of  their  legal  status  (as  nuxrried  women).  Drunkards,  sea- 
men, aliens,  and  bankru|jts  are  also  incapacitated  in  certain 
instances.  Infancy  at  law  is  the  condition  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  though  in  some  States  women  become 
of  age  at  eighteen.  It  is  a  general  principle,  though  subject 
to  Exceptions,  in  accordance  with  modern  judicial  decisions, 
that  an  infant's  contracts  are  not  void,  but  voidable;  i.  e. 
they  may  be  confirmed  or  disavowed  by  him  at  his  option. 
Disaffirmance,  in  general,  may  take  place  either  before 
majority,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  afterward  ;  confirma- 
tion, only  after  majority.  The  chief  important  exception 
to  this  rule  is  an  infant's  contracts  for  necessaries,  which 
are  considered  binding  upon  him.  The  term  "necessaries" 
comprises  different  articles  according  to  the  wealtli  and 
station  of  the  infant.  The  validity  of  these  obligations  is 
established  for  tlie  same  reason  that  others  are  considered 
voidable — that  the  infant's  welfare  may  be  insured  until 
he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion.  Moreover,  the  contract 
of  marriage  may  be  entered  into  by  males  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  by  females  at  the  age  of  twelve,  unless  there  is 
some  statutory  provision  to  the  contrary ;  but  an  infant's 
contract  to  marry  is  voidable.  Idiots  and  lunatics  are 
relieved  from  responsibility  for  their  contracts,  because  they 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  promises 
they  make,  and  of  giving  a  valid  assent.  But  it  is  likewise 
true  of  them,  as  of  infants,  that  contracts  for  necessaries 
suitable  to  their  station,  if  entered  into  with  other  parties 
who  act  in  good  faith,  are  obligatory.  Insane  persons  may 
also  have  lucid  intervals,  and  would  be  liable  for  agree- 
ments made  under  such  circumstances.  Temporary  mental 
weakness  resulting  from  intoxication  will  relieve  fi'om 
liability  when  it  is  sufficient  in  degree  toprechule  reasonable 
action.  Mere  mental  feelileness,  however  originating,  which 
is  not  so  excessive  as  to  prevent  a  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  will  be  no  ground  of  exemption  unless 
a  person  affected  by  it  is  led  into  a  conti'act  by  imposition. 
Married  women,  at  common  law,  are  [ilaced  under  an  almost 
entire  inability  to  contract.  Their  legal  existence  is  deemed 
to  be  merged  in  that  of  their  husbands.  In  some  instances 
they  have  power  to  bind  their  husbands,  as  when  they  act 
as  agents  or  nuike  engagements  for  necessaries  which  their 
husbands  refuse  to  su|iply ;  but  agreements  of  this  kind  are 
not  their  own  personal  obligations.  Courts  of  equity  and 
recent  statutory  provisions  have  considerably  extended  the 
powers  of  married  women  to  enter  into  engagements  which 
will  be  binding  upon  their  property,  and  the  tendency  of 
modern  legislation  is  to  give  nnxrried  women  the  same  power 
to  cimtract  that  single  women  have.  This  residt  in  equity 
has  been  acomplished  through  the  medium  of  trusts.  The 
incapacity  of  aliens  extends  mainly  to  their  ability  to  ac- 
()uirc  a  valid  title  to  real  estate,  and  in  .some  States  has  been 
rcmovcrl.  Seamen  are  relieved,  in  certain  inslances,  from 
their  slipidations.  tn  protect  them  from  the  cnnsequences  of 
their  own  improvidence;  while  the  engagements  of  bank- 
rupts arc  in  some  inst.nnces  nullified  to  prevent  injury  to 
their  creditors.  Persons  who  are  forced  into  contracts  by 
duress,  either  through  imiirisonmcnt  or  reasonable  fear  of 
injury  to  life  or  limb,  or  by  abuse  of  legal  process,  are  ex- 
cused from  their  fulfillment. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  they  as- 
sume, parties  to  contracts  may  act  either  severally  or  joint- 
ly, or  jcuntlv  and  severally.  When  any  joint  liability  ex- 
ists, as  in  the  last  two  instances,  and  one  of  the  parties 
discharges  it  by  i>aying  more  than  liis  share  of  the  indebt- 
edness, he  may,  under  the  notion  of  an  unplied  contract, 
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rpfiniT  from  the  others  their  just  proportion.  This  is 
teniuMl  •■(•nrUrihiitlon.''  It  rests  on  a  iloctrine  of  imtiiriil 
justice,  ami  is  more  completely  eiiforceil  in  a  court  of  equity. 
The  right  to  enforce  agreements  against  others  may  also  be 
either  several  or  joint;  that  is.it  may  inhere  in  a  single 
inilividual  or  in  two  or  more  collectively.  No  right  of  this 
kinil,  however,  can  be  both  joint  and  several  at  the  same 
lime,  anil  in  this  respeet  it  differs  from  the  corresponding 
lialiility.  Parlies  may  also  act  on  their  own  Ijehalf,  or  in  a 
represental  ive  capacity  as  agents  or  partners.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  contract,  a  corporation,  however  numerous 
its  memliers  may  be,  is  regarded  as  a  single  person.  The 
seeoml  element  of  contracts,  assent,  is  ncoe.s.sarily  implied 
in  the  term  "agreement" — a  meeting  of  minds.  Assent 
must  be  mutual.  an<l  have  reference  to  exactly  the  same 
stipulations.  There  must  not  only  be  a  proposal,  but  an 
accejitance.  and  it  any  modification  in  the  terms  of  the 
original  olfi^r  is  maile  by  the  party  by  whom  it  is  received 
no  contract  is  established.  The  entire  concurrence  of  all 
the  i)arties  concerned  is  indispensable.  Such  proposed 
change  would  be  in  itself  a  new  offer  which  would  need 
acceptance.  It  is  not  necessjirv  that  a  jiroposal  when  made 
should  lie  acceded  to  at  once.  An  offerer  nuiy  contemiilate 
a  continuance  of  the  offer  for  a  certain  definite  or  under- 
stood period,  within  wliicli  assent  may  be  expressed  by  the 
offeree  and  a  valid  contract  created;  or  an  offer  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  may  be  sent  to  a  person  at  a  distance, 
who  must  reply  by  mail.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  contract, 
according  to  the  prevailing  ojiinion,  is  deemed  to  be  com- 
pletely formed  from  the  time  when  tlie  letter  of  acceptance 
IS  posted,  without  reganl  lo  the  fact  of  its  being  received. 

The  element  of  consiileration  is  that  which  "ives  contracts 
a  legal,  as  distinguished  from  a  moral,  validity,  for,  as  a 
rule,  promises  are  not  enforceable  in  hiw  which  do  not  rest 
on  such  a  basis.  The  consideration  is  the  cause  of  a  eon- 
tract,  the  return  for  a  stipulation,  the  price  for  a  promise. 
It  may  be  something  actually  rendered,  as  is  requisite  in 
nearly  all  simple  contracts,  or  its  existence  may  be  conclu- 
sively presumed,  as  in  negotiable  pa()er  which  has  passed 
into  circulation,  and  in  contracts  under  seal.  The  formal 
execution  of  the  latter  dispi>nses  with  the  rei|uiremcnt  of  an 
actual  consideration.  In  the  case  of  negotiable  paper,  a 
pro|)er  consideration  will  only  be  conclusively  presumed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  innocent  pur- 
chasers for  value  into  wnose  hands  the  paper  has  passed  be- 
fore maturity.  The  recpiisites  of  a  valid  consideration  are 
that  it  shall  either  be  some  benefit  lo  I  he  party  promising  or 
some  disadvantage  or  injury  to  tlie  party  lo  whom  the  promise 
is  made.  Considerations  are  ilistinguislied  as  good  or  valu- 
alile.  The  former  term  is  applied  to  inducements  of  relation- 
ship and  natural  affection,  and  is  sufficient  only  in  courts  of 
eipiily ;  Ihe  latter,  to  some  moile  of  making  return  ■nhich  is 
eitherilirectly  pecuniary  or  estimable  pecuniary  through  ils 
probable  consequences  in  occasioning  profit  or  loss.  Mar- 
riage also  is  inchuled  within  this  lalterdesignalion.  A  good 
consideration  will  only  support  an  executed  contract,  and 
then  simply  between  Ihe  parlies  Ihemselves.  As  illust rations 
of  a  valuable  consideration  may  be  mentioned  the  payment  of 
money,  the  performance  of  work,  the  forbearance  to  sue,  the 
delivery  of  property,  the  making  of  a  promise  for  a  promise, 
and  the  like.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  con- 
sideration be  an  equivalent  for  the  agrcenumt  made,  the 
acleipiacy  of  the  consideration  is  in  general  unimportant.  A 
moral  obligation  will  constitute  no  legal  consideration  ffir  a 
promise,  except  in  eases  where  there  lias  been  a  pre-existing 
legal  obligation  which  is  no  longer  enforceable  in  a  court  of 
justice,  as  where  a  debt  has  existed,  but  is  barred  by  lapse 
of  time  >inder  Ihe  |>rovisions  of  statutes  of  limitation;  or 
where  some  positive  rule  of  law  has  prevented  a  legal  obli- 
gation from  arising,  the  effect  of  which  rule  has  now  ceased. 
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founded  upon  it  will,  in  cimsequence,  be  rendered  nugatory. 
Consirlcrations  are  also  distinguished,  as  regards  the  lime  of 
their  fulfillment,  as  execiiteil,  executory,  and  concurrent. 
They  are  said  to  be  executed  when  performed  before  the 
promise  founded  upon  them  is  made,  and  are  insufficient  to 
support  such  promise  unless  they  grew  out  of  a  previous  re- 
ipiest,  express  or  im]ilied,  since  the  agreement  can  not  be  the 
reason  of  their  accomplishment;  executory,  when  they  are 
lo  be  performed  in  llie  future;  coneurreni,  when  they  and 
the  promises  based  upon  Ihem  are  simullaneous.  The  last 
two  forms  of  consideration  are  sufficient  to  support  all  agree- 
ments otherwise  unobjectionable. 
The  general  principle  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of 


contracts  is  that  parties  may  enter  into  agreements  of  any 
character  they  may  choose.  Certain  important  exceptions 
are,  however,  established  on  grounds  of  public  policy. 
Thus  the  subject-matter  must  not  contemplate  any  illegal 
undi^rtaking.  Such  agreements  are  necessarily  nugatory, 
and  if  attempted  to  be  enforced  their  illegality  may  be  al- 
leged as  a  valid  defense.  But  when  the  terms  of  the  par- 
ties" stipulations  are  not  thus  contravened,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  courts  to  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the  language 
employed  as  exiiressing  the  intent  ions  of  the  persons  con- 
tracting, and  to  enforce  all  unfulfilled  obligations  thence 
resulting.  For  tliis  purpose  certain  di'finite  rules  of  inter- 
pretation and  construction  have  been  eslablisheil,  which  are 
adapted  to  remove  ambiguities  and  resolve  uncertainties. 
These  are  principally  apjilieable  to  agreements  in  writing. 
If  the  application  of  these  shows  a  comprehensible  agree- 
ment, and  no  defenses  alleged  prove  its  invalidity  or  that  its 
terms  have  been  satisfied  either  wholly  or  in  part,  an  ade- 
quate remedy  will  be  given  lor  its  violation.  In  courts  of 
law  this  consists  of  pecuniary  recompense  or  damages  for 
the  injury  sustained,  while  courts  of  equity,  in  [iroper  in- 
stances, will  decree  a  specific  performance  of  the  engage- 
ments un<lerlaken. 

Certain  contracts  are  required  to  be  in  writing,  for  the 
belter  prevention  of  fraud  and  convenience  in  proving  their 
stipulations.  This  requirement  depends  upon  the  so-called 
"statute  of  frauds."  The  principal  classes  of  agreements 
within  its  provisions  are  contracts  made  upon  consideration 
of  marriage,  contracts  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
wrongful  act  of  another,  contracts  which  are  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  one  year,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  any  inter- 
est in  land,  and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  personal  ]iroperly 
of  a  specified  value — usually  fifty  dollars  and  upward.  In 
all  these  cases  the  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  thereof, 
when  written,  must  also  be  signed,  or  in  some  States  sub- 
scribed, by  the  party  charged  therewith  or  his  agent.  In 
the  sale  of  goods,  the  delivery  by  the  seller  and  the  accept- 
ance by  the  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the  goods  will  render 
a  reiluction  of  the  contract  to  writing  unneces.sary. 

The  remedy  upon  contracts  by  action  at  law  is  confined 
by  "statutes  of  limitations"  within  certain  prescribed  periods 
after  their  niaturily.  The  jjrovisions  generally  made  are 
that  no  action  can  be  brought  u])on  a  simple  contract  after 
the  lapse  of  six  years,  or  upon  sealed  instruments  after 
twenty  years,  from  the  time  when  they  become  due.  (See 
Limitations.  Stati'TES  ok.)  Important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions also  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  different  States 
ujion  contracts  when  obligations  are  assumed  in  one  country 
and  sought  to  be  enlorced  in  any  other  (for  which,  see  In- 
ternational Law,  Private,  and  SIarhiage), 

The  Constitution  of  the  L'.  S.  |irovides  that  "no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  oliligation  of  contracts." 
Much  discussion  has  arisen  uiion  the  effect  of  this  prohibi- 
tion. It  has  been  decided  that  it  applies  as  well  to  exe- 
cuted contracts  or  grants  as  to  those  which  are  exeentory. 
Not  only  agreements  between  individuals,  but  with  States, 
as  the  charters  of  corporations,  confer  privileges  which  are 
inviolable,  unless  there  is  some  prior  reservation  of  a  power 
to  make  alterations.  An  exception  is,  however,  established 
in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations,  which  are  considered 
mere  instruments  of  government,  and  continuallv  subject 
to  legislative  authority.  Moreover,  contracts  by  which  States 
undertake  lo  resign  necessary  governmental  functions  are 
not  generally  deemed  unchangeable  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, though  an  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  established 
in  the  case  of  taxation.  A  deiirivation  by  a  State  of  all 
remedy  to  enforce  contracts  is  held  to  be  an  impairment  of 
their  obligation,  and  therefore  unlawful;  this  is  not  true, 
however,  when,  on  a  change  of  remedies,  one  that  is  substan- 
tial and  sufficiently  convenient  remains  or  is  supplied. 

Heference  must  be  made  (ov  dilTerent  forms  of  contracts 
to  such  topics  as  Aijexcy,  Bills  ok  Exchange,  Partner- 
ship, Sale.  Gi'araxtv,  Bailment,  Shipi'ing,  Ixsiuance, 
etc,  and  for  defenses  to  Payment,  Accord,  Award,  Ke- 
lease,  Set-okk,  Kecovi'MENT,  Usury,  etc.  Convenient  books 
of  reference  are  the  works  of  Anson,  Pollock.  Leake,  Hare. 
Bishop,  Parsons,  Addi.son.  Chitty,  llilliard,  Jletcalf,  Smith, 
Storv.  Pothier,  On  (Ibliyations,  Kent's  Commentaries,  and 
Doiiiat,  On  Civil  Law.  T.  W.  Dwiuht. 

Contract,  Breacli  of:  in  law,  the  failure  to  complywith, 
or  a  default  in  the  performance  of,  the  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract. The  breach  of  a  contract  by  one  party  where  the 
breach  is  in  a  matter  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract 
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gi%'es  the  other  party  a  right  to  rescind  the  contract,  bring 
an  action  for  damages,  or  sue  for  specific  pcrforniance.  as 
the  ease  may  be.  The  only  relief  obtainaljle  in  a  court  of 
law  is  damages  as  a  compensation  tor  non-performance ; 
specific  performance  can  be  enforced  only  in  special  cases, 
and  bv  resort  to  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction.  See  Rescis- 
sio.N'  and  Specific  Performance.  F.  Sturges  Allex. 

Contractility  [from  Lat.  contra  here,  draw  together] :  a 
property  by  which  the  particles  of  some  bodies  resume  then- 
original  position  when  the  force  applied  to  separate  them  is 
withdrawn;  also  the  vital  property  which  gives  to  certain 
parts  (muscles,  for  example)  the  power  of  contracting,  by 
means  of  which  animals  perform  their  motions.  Contrai'til- 
ity,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  a  [iroperty  confined  to  living  or- 
ganisms. It  is  not  peculiar  to  animals,  but  is  shared  by  the 
vegetable!  kingdom  :  being,  among  plants,  most  apparent, 
as"a  rule,  in  the  protojihytes,  which  are  microscopic  plants 
of  a  low  grade.  Among  the  lowest  forms  of  animals  the 
whole  substance  of  the  organism  usually  possesses  contractil- 
ity, but  in  the  higher  animals  this  projierty  is.  by  differen- 
tiation, liiuited  more  or  less  comijletely  to  the  organs  called 
muscles.  But  such  motions  as  those  of  cilia  are  common  to 
both  tlie  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms;  and  among 
animals  are  common  to  man  as  well  as  to  the  protozoon. 
The  existence  of  this  important  class  of  motions  shows 
that  in  no  organism  is  contractility  entirely  limited  to  the 
muscles.  Contractility  in  such  cases  is  quite  independent 
of  any  will  or  self-determining  power.  But  at  a  very  low 
point— if  not  at  the  very  lowest — in  the  animal  scale  we 
begi?i  to  find  signs  of  a  self-determiuing  power,  or  will,  re- 
sicfing  williin  the  organism,  and  having  a  certain  degree  of 
control  over  that  contractile  quality  of  the  tissues.  Upon 
the  exercise  of  this  control  deiiends  the  power  of  volun- 
tarv  motion.  Contraction  of  a  muscle  may  indeed  be  quite 
independent  of  volition  or  consciousness,  as  in  the  beating 
of  thi'  heart  and  in  all  motions  of  non-striated  nuiscles. 
But  all  organic  motion  or  contractile  action  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  some  stimulus,  wlietlier  it  be  the  mysterious 
nervous  force  or  the  not  less  mysterious  influences  called 
heat  and  electricity.  The  immediate  cause  of  muscular  con- 
traction is  quite  unknown.  The  theory  that  it  depends 
solely  upon  the  oxidation  of  muscular  tissues  is  quite  ex- 
ploded. It  is  now  held  by  many  theorists  that  oxidation  of 
non-organized  blood-plasma  within  the  capillaries  of  the 
muscles  is  one  of  the  causes  of  muscular  contraction,  and 
that  tliis  oxidation  lilierates  heat,  which  by  the  nervous  in- 
fluence is  transumted  into  kinetic  energy.  Electricity  also 
appears  to  have  intimate  relations  with  some  forms  at 
least  of  organic  contraction. 

Contraction :  in  surgery,  the  diminution  or  oblitera- 
tion of  the  calilior  of  any  hollow  vessel,  more  frequently 
called  Stricture  (q.  v.).  But  frequently  contraction  de- 
notes the  permanent  shrinkage  in  bulk  (of  an  organ),  in 
area  (of  a  surface),  or  in  lengtli  (of  a  muscle,  tendon,  or 
other  elongated  part).  Contraction  nuiy  result  (1)  from 
acute  inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  neoplasms;  the 
latter  afti'rward  degenerating,  or  rather  drying  up.  into 
ordinary  connective  tissue,  which  occupies  less  than  the 
space  of  the  original  intrusive  tissue.  This  is  well  ilhist  rated 
in  the  ease  of  burns  which  destroy  much  skin :  the  scar 
contracts  and  often  causes  shocking  deformity.  Yet  it  is 
the  result  of  a  process  whi<-h  is  essentially  reparative,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  a  healthy  condition, 
(2)  From  nervous  irritation,  direct  or  reflex.  Thus  the 
|>ain  of  a  severe  accident  to  the  ankle  has  been  known  to  be 
iinniedialely  followed  by  j)ermanent  strabismus.  (3)  From 
liaraiysis.  Thus  when  only  one  of  a  pair  of  antagonistic 
muscles  loses  its  functional  contractility,  the  other  by  its 
normal  exercise  may  [iroduce  a  permanent  deformity. 

Contralto  [Hal.  cnntm.  opposite  -i-  alti),  high,  the  high 
(m.ale)  vr>icc  <  hat,  f(/ /hs]  :  in  vocid  nnisic,  the  part  imme- 
diately below  the  treble,  formerly  called  also  the  coiinler- 
lenor.    It  is  often  popularly  called  Alto  (q.v.). 

Contnivallation  [from  Lat.  contra,  against  -t-  rnHa'lio, 
intrenclimcnt.  ileriv.  of  vallum,  rampart] :  in  fortification, 
an  intrenchment  formed  by  the  besiegers  between  their 
camp  and  the  jilace  besieged,  to  .secure  themselves  and  chc(dv 
the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  The  line  of  confranillritioH  is 
thus,  as  the  name  implies,  a  sort  of  counter-fortification, 

Contrayer'Ta  [Span,  contrayerva,  antidote  ;  contra, 
agninM +yerva  :  Fr.  herbe  :  Ital.  erba  <  Lat.  Iierba,  herb] : 
the  root  of  Dorstenia  contrayerva  of  the  natural  order  Ur- 


ticacetf.  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral .Vmevica,  and  portions  of  Peru,  and  is  also  found  in  some 
parts  of  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South  America.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine,  has  one  or  two 
short  heads,  is  fusiform,  and  about  2  or  3  inches  long,  divid- 
ing at  the  end  into  fine  fibers.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown, 
but  internally  it  is  white.  It  is  somewhat  acrid  and  bitter, 
and  it  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
resin,  starch,  and  a  bitter  principle  which  is  not  crystalliz- 
able.  Internally  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  tonic  bitter,  and  is 
much  used  in  certain  portions  of  South  America  in  the 
treatment  of  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type.  Its  name  contra- 
yerva, meaning  '•antidote  plant"'  or  "antidote  herb,"  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  fact  that  it  has  been  used,  futilely  of  course, 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  said  to  be  from  10  to  20  grains.    H.  A,  H. 

Contreras.  kon-tra'raas:  a  battle-field  14  miles  S.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  battle  was  fought  Aug.  19-20,  1847, 
between  the  U.  S,  foi'ces  of  Gen,  Scott  and  the  Mexican  di- 
vision of  Gen,  Valencia.     See  Churubusco. 

Contreras,  IIernaxdo,  de:  son  of  Rodrigo  de  Contreras; 

1).  in  Spain  about  1520.  After  the  downfall  of  his  father, 
1549,  he  and  his  younger  brother,  Pedro,  remaineil  in  Xiea- 
ragua.  Maddened  by  what  they  regarded  as  an  unjust  loss 
of  their  rights,  they  formed  a  wild  scheme  lor  seizing  Peru, 
which  they  claimed  to  have  inherited  from  their  grand- 
father, Pedrarias.  They  were  joined  by  some  300  adven- 
turers, many  of  them  fugitives  from  Hernando  Pizarro's 
army.  The  plan  was  to  seize  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  de- 
stroy the  towns  and  plantations  there  so  that  a  Spanish 
army  attempting  to  cross  shoulil  find  no  supplies,  then  to 
sail  to  Peni,  where  Hernando  de  Contreras  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed king.  As  a  iireliminary  they  murdered  the  Bishop 
of  Nicaragua,  Vahliviero,  who  would  have  opposed  them. 
They  then  seized  ships  and  sailed  to  Panama,  arriving  just 
after  the  licentiate  Gasca  had  passed  on  his  way  from  Peru 
to  Spain  with  an  immense  treasure.  The  conspirators  easily 
took  Panama  (\\n:  20,  1550),  where  they  seized  part  of  the 
treasure  tliat  was  still  there.  Hernando  then  followed  Gasca 
nearly  to  Xombre  de  Uios,  and  another  party  went  to  Cha- 
gres  to  seek  for  more  treasure.  Panama  being  thus  left 
weakly  guarded,  the  citizens  rose,  recovered  it,  and  defeated 
the  force  wliich  hurried  back  from  Chagres.  Hernando, 
hearing  of  the  disaster,  disbanded  the  rest  of  the  men  and 
fled.  After  wandering  for  a  time  with  a  few  companions, 
he  was  <lrownc(l  in  trying  to  cross  a  river  (IMay,  1550). 
Pedro  had  fled  from  Panama  in  a  ship.  Being  pursued,  he 
took  to  the  shore  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Herbert  H,  Smith. 

Contreras,  . I  CAN  Senen.  de:  a  gallant  Spanish  general; 
b.  in  1700  at  Madrid;  entered  tlie  Spanish  service  in  early 
youth,  and  in  1787  visited  France,  England,  and  Germany 
on  public  affairs.  In  1788  he  fought  against  the  Turks.  In 
1795  he  began  to  serve  against  the  Fi-eiicli.  He  fought  at 
Talavera  in  1809;  as  a  captain-general  he  defended  Tarra- 
gona obstinately,  but  without  success.  He  was  baken  ])ris- 
oner  and  sent  to  Frame  in  1811.  escaped  in  1K12,  returned 
to  Spain  in  1814.  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  182(5.  He 
wrote  several  books,  chiefly  military, 

Contreras,  Pedro  Moya  de  :  See  Moya  v  Co.ntreras. 

Contreras,  Rodrigo,  de:  a  Spanish  administrator;  b.  at 
Segovia  alxait  1495.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  mar- 
ried Maria  de  Penalosa.  the  daughter  of  Pedrarias  who  had 
been  bel  rot  lied  to  Balboa,  In  1.531  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Nicaragua,  and  though  he  was  opposed  by  Las 
Casas.  Bishop  Osorio,  and  ot  lier  ecclesiastics,  his  rule  was 
in  the  main  prosperous.  From  Leon  he  sent  an  expedition 
under  Diego  Macluica,  which  explored  I.ake  Nicaragua  and 
its  outlet,  the  San  Juan  (then  called  the  Desaguadero),  ar- 
riving at  Nombre  de  Oins,  There  JIachuca  was  seized  by 
the  governor,  Robles,  who  sent  two  |iarties  to  take  possession 
of  the  Desaguailero ;  but  these  were  driven  out  by  Contre- 
ras, The  promulgation  of  the  "New  Laws"  relating  to 
Indian  encomiendas  (1542)  threatened  to  deprive  Contreras 
of  a  large  number  of  slaves  which  he  held.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where  lie  was  confirmed  both  in  the  encomiendas 
and  in  his  ollices :  returned  in  1544,  but  got  into  disputes 
with  the  AudieiU'C  of  the  Confines.  Cliarges  were  made 
against  him,  anil  in  1549  the  rnromiendas  were  confiscated, 
lie  again  went  to  Sjiain,  but  could  secure  no  redress.  From 
1554  to  1557  he  was  in  Peru,  where,  probably,  he  died. 

Herbert  H,  Smith. 
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Coiitribiltioii  [from  Lat.  contribit  fio,  ii  lendiiifr  of  aid 
jointly;  can.  toj^otlicr  +  fribu'ere.htvniMi,  piiy] :  in  common 
law,  jin  oldigation  imjiosi'd  upon  sovond  persons  who  are 
uiuU-r  a  common  duty,  or  wlio  own  estates  sulijoct  to  a  com- 
mon luirden,  to  share  between  tliem  the  eliarge  of  pcrl'orm- 
in;;  the  duty  of  relieving  their  property  of  the  burden.  It 
is  empliatically  a  rule  of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  familiar  maxim  that  "eipialily  is  equity." 
The  illustrations  of  it  are  numerous.  Siu-h  instances  may 
be  cited  as  general  average  in  the  law  of  shipping;  the  case 
of  co-sureties,  including  insurers;  that  of  owners  of  parcels 
of  land  subject  to  a  single  mortgage  or  other  lien,  where 
there  are  no  special  reasons  for  casting  the  burden  of  pay- 
ment on  one  owner  more  than  another;  of  joint  debtors, etc. 
Contribution  is  sometimes  exacted  in  a  court  of  law  on  the 
theory  of  an  implied  contract,  but  the  reineily  is  not  so 
complete  as  in  equity.  It  is  usually  said  that  there  is  no 
contribution  among  wrong-doers.  This  proi)osition  must 
be  received  with  sonu>  ((ualification,  for  while  the  rule  must 
lie  rigidly  applied  to  willful  wrong-iloers,  and  perhaps  to 
such  as  are  guilty  of  negligence,  it  could  not  be  jiroperly 
extended  to  pei'sons  who,  acting  in  good  faith,  commit  a 
technical  wrong,  as  e.  g.  to  sureties  who  execute  a  bond  of 
indemnity  to  a  sheriff  to  secure  him  against  the  conse- 
quences of  a  tres]iass  in  selling  property  which  he  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  supposing  belongs  to  a  debtor  against 
whose  property  he  has  an  execution,  while  it  turns  out  that 
the  property  docs  not  belong  to  the  debtor. 

T.  W.  DwKillT. 

Contributions:  in  war.  forced  pajnnents  of  money  ex- 
acted from  a  conquered  territory  over  and  above  the  taxes 
used  for  its  own  govennnent.  Thev  can  be  levied  only  by 
otficei-s  of  the  highest  authority,  'fhe  Germans  in  France 
in  1S70  frecpiently  made  use  of  contributions,  dooming  par- 
ticularly those  towns  or  communes  which  had  permitted  at- 
tacks upon  German  soldiers,  breaks  in  the  transportation 
syslem,  or  other  hostile  acts,  after  occupation.  They  thus 
served  as  penalties.  The  IJrussels  conference  of  1S74  tried 
to  restrict  their  emi)loyraent,  but  without  result.  Though  a 
harsh  measure,  they  are  lawful  in  modern  warfare.  See 
Wak  and  Kkijuisitioxs.    '  Tueouoke  S.  Woolsey. 

Contrition  [from  Lat.  confri  fio,  a  wearing  away,  deriv. 
of  nniti:  ri:i-K.  nil)  in  pieces;  con  +  te'rere,  rub] :  in  ordinary 
usage,  denotes  thorough  repentance  for  sin.  In  the  Roman 
Catholie  Church  contrition  (coii/ri/io  conli.i)  is  the  complete 
sorrow  and  utter  detestation  which  the  penitent  feels  for 
past  sin,  joined  with  the  purpose  to  sin  no  nu>re.  Cont  ri- 
tion,  confession,  and  satisfaction  are  essential  parts  of  the 
sacranu'iit  of  peiumce.  {Canons  of  'Trent,  s.  xiv.,  c.  4.)  But 
.-ome.  with  Dens  (Tht-ol.,  vi.,  ii\),  hold  that  attrition,  or  im- 
jierfect  repenlan<'e,  joined  with  confession,  satisfaction,  and 
absolution,  is  sulTicient.  Others  teach  that  attrition  is  but 
a  ste]i  leading  toward  contrition. 

Controller  [from  deriv.  of  O.  Pr.  coji/re-roWe,  duplicate 
roll  or  register  (>  Mo<l.  Fr.  controle)  <  Lat.  contra,  against 
+  ro'lulus.  roll.  The  spelling  coHi/j/zW/cc  rests  upon  a  false 
etymology]:  an  oflic'cr  appointed  to  exercise  certain  duties 
in  the  superintendence  of  public  fimmces,  as  the  supervision 
of  the  accounts  of  other  officers,  etc.  The  Minister  of  Fi- 
nanecr  in  Francte  was  formerly  called  contrdhar-ynneral. 
The  word  is  more  commoidy  written  Comitkoli.er  (<;.  v.). 

Con'tuniacy  (from  Lat.  cott/»»(oei'«, deriv.  of  ron'tumax, 
di-tiant.  stubborn]:  in  law,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  law,  a. 
willful  (lisobedieiiee  to  any  lawful  summons  or  judicial  or- 
<lir:  contempt  for  the  order  of  a  court  or  legislature.  See 
l'oxri;.Mi'T. 

Convection:  in  physics,  any  circulatory  movement  in  a 
lluid  caused  by  ineiiualities  of  pressure,  temperature,  or 
electric  potential.  Tlie  direction  of  the  convection  current 
is  always  such  as  to  tend  to  diminish  the  ine(|mdities  to 
which  it  is  due.  Well-known  examples  are  trade  winils, 
cyclonic  storms,  and  the  tiulf  Stream.  The  circulatory  How 
in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  being  heated  and  the  air-cur- 
rents to  and  from  an  electrified  metallic  pointy  are  also 
cases  of  convection.  E.  L.  Kkuols. 

Convent  [from  Lat.  coniw»7u«,  a.ssembly,  society,  union; 
con,  together  +  venire,  come]:  literally,  a  meeting;  a  re- 
ligious house  inhabited  by  a  society  of  motd<s  or  nuns,  or, 
nu)re  strictly,  the  society  Itself.  Hut  in  exact  langmige  the 
term  convent  designates  a  meeting  (convent iix)  of  all  the 
members  of  a  religious  community,  or,  more  properly,  of 
t  hose  who  can  vote  in  the  assembly.     These  votei-s  are  called 


conventuals,  though  the  latter  term  is  often  used  in  other 
senses.  On  certain  questions  it  is  customary  in  some  con- 
gregations to  assemble  the  convent  either  for  the  coun.sel  to 
be  obtained  from  the  brethren  or  for  their  consent  to  some 
ordinance.  All  the  abbots  of  a  congregation  may  be  called 
upon  in  like  manner  to  nu'cl  in  a  "  provincial"  or  "general 
convent."    See  Monaciiism. 

ConTenticle  [from  Lat.  cnnvpnti'mlum.  a  lesser  assembly : 
diniin.  of  conven'tua.  meeting] :  literally,  an  assembly  or 
meeting  of  people.  This  term  was  early  applied  distinctively 
to  the  meetings  of  Dissenters  from  the  established  Cbin-ch  in 
England,  first  to  the  meetings  of  WieklilTe's  followers,  and 
afterward  and  more  especially  to  those  of  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enanters. Severe  laws  for  their  suppression  were  passed,  and 
hence  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  almost  any  unlawful, 
secret  religious  assembly.  An  early  act  was  [>assed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  (loltt)  making  the  frequenting  of  conven- 
ticles punishable  by  imprisonment  and  ileatli:  but  this  was 
laxly  enforced,  and  the  iiest-known  act  for  the  suppression 
of  conventicles  was  that  pass<'d  by  Parliament  in  1U64,  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  more  than  five  persons  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  unless  belonging  to  one  family,  to  meet  together  for 
domestic  or  .social  worship.  The  first  violation  made  the- 
leader  and  the  occupant  of  the  premises  liable  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  fo.  A  married  woman 
who  attended  a  conventicle  was  liable  to  imprisoinnent  for 
one  year,  unless  her  husliand  paid  a  ransom  of  4(lx.  sterling. 
The  punishment  for  the  si-cond  offense  was  twice  that  for 
the  first,  arul  that  for  the  third  offense  was  transportation, 
or  a  fine  of  £100.  F.  Sturoes  Alle.n. 

Convention  [from  Lat.  conven'tio.  assembly,  agreement; 
con.  together  +  venire,  come]:  in  political  language,  an  as- 
sembly of  national  representatives  meeting  on  extraordinary 
occasions  without  being  convoked  by  the  legal  authority. 
(See  CoNVENTiox-i'AKi-iA.Mr.XT.)  In  French  history  the  name 
convention  is  applied  to  that  assembly  which  met  after  the 
legislative  assembly  hail  pronounced  tlie  supi)ression  of  the 
royal  funelions  (Sept.,  1792).  and  proclaimed  the  repul>lic  at 
its"  first  sitting.  This  body  dissolved  itself  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Directory  in  Oct.,  17y6.  The  Scottish  assembly 
which  n\itt  on  the  flight  of  James  II.  of  England  was  enti- 
tled the  Convention  of  Estates.  In  the  I'.  S.  meetings  of 
representatives  specially  chosen  by  the  peojile  of  separate 
States  to  revise  and  amend  the  State  constitutions  are- 
termed  Stale  conventions.  The  term  convention  is  also  a])- 
plied  to  the  meetings  of  delegates  of  the  several  political 
parties  for  the  nominal i{m  of  candidates  for  oflice. 

CoxvENTio.v.  in  the  language  of  diplonuu-y,  is  generally 
synonymous  with  treaty,  with  the  vague  distinction  that  a 
convention  relates  to  a  few  or  unimportant  or  non-jiolitical 
points.  Contracts  between  belligerents  as  to  certain  rules, 
to  be  ado|ited  on  both  sides  in  carrying  on  the  war  are  tech- 
nically termed  general  conventions.  'Treaties  between  the 
pope  and  Protestant  powers  have  been  often  termed  con- 
ventions. 

CoxvEXTio.N,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  treaty  lietween  military 
commanders  concerning  terms  for  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities,  gem-rally  between  a  victor  and  a  defeated  gen- 
eral for  the  evaciuifion  of  a  district  or  position  by  the  latter. 
The  two  most  celebratcil  conventions  of  modern  times  were 
that  of  Closter-Seveii  (17.")7),  between  the  Dukes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Richelieu,  and  that  of  ('intra  (1808),  between  .lunot 
and  the  English  generals.     See  Coxstitltion. 

Convention-pairliiunent :  in  Great  Britahi,  a  parlia- 
ment convened  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  when 
the  crown  is  in  abeyance.  .-Vs  parliaments  have  no  right  to- 
assemble  without  royal  authority,  the  acts  of  convention- 
parliaments  must  afterwaril  be  ratified  by  a  parliament 
sunnnoned  in  accordant-  with  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution. Two  convent  ion-])arliaments  h;ivc  occurred  in  Eng- 
lish history — the  first,  that  which  met  in  Apr..  KifiO.  and  re- 
stored Charles  11.  to  the  throne,  the  Lords  a.ssendiling  by 
their  own  authority,  and  the  Commons  by  virtue  of  writs  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England, 
bv  the  authority  of  Parliament;  the  second,  that  which  met 
in  1680,  each  house  bv  its  own  authority,  and  when  .lames 
11.  fled  from  the  kii'igdom.  declared  that  his  flight  was 
equivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown  in  joint 
sovereignty  to  William  and  Mary.   See  Cosve.stion. 

Converging  Series,  in  mathematics:  See  Series. 
Conversion  [from  Lat.  ronver'sio,  a,  turning  about,  de- 
riv. of  conver  tere\ :  in  metallurgy,  the  process  by  which  steel 
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is  produced  from  iron  or  from  iron  carbide  (cast  iron).  Iron  is 
convertecl  into  steel  by  long  heating  in  contact  with  carbon. 
Cast  iron  is  converted"  by  "  puddling/'  or  by  the  well-known 
process  of  Bessemer.  The  theory  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
— viz.,  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  carbide. 

Conversion:  In  law  this  word  has  two  significations:  1. 
In  equity  Jurisprudence  it  means  the  theoretical  or  presumed 
change  of  property  from  real  into  personal  or  jiei-sonal  into 
real.  The  will  of  "an  owner  of  property  to  change  into  per- 
sonal property,  expressed  in  legal  forms,  is  in  some  instances 
equivalent,  in  legal  intendment,  to  an  actual  change,  as 
wliere  a  testator  directs  his  land  to  be  sold  and  converted 
into  money.  It  is  deemed  to  be  sold  from  the  moment  of 
his  death,  "and  to  have  the  qualities  of  personal  property. 
This  is  termed  equitable  conversion.  If  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble to  carrv  out  tlie  purpose  of  the  donor,  testator,  or  the 
like,  reconversion  is  said  to  take  place,  and  the  property  is 
treated  according  to  its  real  nature.  2.  In  the  law  courts 
the  word  "conversion"  is  applied  to  an  unauthorized  exer- 
cise of  acts  of  ownership  over  the  personal  property  of  an- 
other. It  is  deemed  to  be  a  wrong  or  "  tort,"  and  the  owner 
of  the  property  may  either  reclaim  it  or  treat  the  wrong-doer 
as  having  become  owner  and  recover  the  value  of  it.  Con- 
version lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ci:)mmon-law  action  of 
trover,  which  word  is  derived  from  the  French  word  trouver, 
to  find.  There  is  a  legal  fiction  that  the  defendant  found 
the  plaintiff's  property  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use. 
The  material  part  of  tlie  case  is  the  conversion.  To  consti- 
tute a  case  of  conversion  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
have  been  any  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  interest. 
It  is  enough  If  tliere  were  an  intent  to  appropriate  the  goods 
or  to  exercise  an  act  of  ownership  over  them,  even  though 
that  were  done  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  owner's  right. 
Thus  if  an  auctioneer  should  sell  stolen  goods,  not  knowing 
of  the  tlieft,  he  would  be  deemed  to  have  converted  the 
goods  to  his  own  use.  As  the  intent  is  a  main  ingredient  in 
tiie  case,  it  has  been  considered  that  a  mere  trespass,  or  an 
accidental  loss  of  property  by  a  carrier,  or  the  use  of  prop- 
erty as  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  owner  without  any  intent 
to  convert  it,  does  not  amount  to  a  conversion.  There  is  an 
important  distinction  between  the  case  where  the  original 
taking  of  the  goods  is  lawful  and  where  it  is  not.  In  the 
former  c;ise  there  must  in  general  be  a  demand  and  a  refus- 
al before  the  conversion  takes  place.  Thus  if  a  Viook  is 
lent  to  another  to  be  returned  on  request,  there  is  plainly  no 
conversion  until  the  book  is  demanded  and  there  is  a  refusal 
to  return  it,  since  until  that  time  there  is  no  exercise  of 
ownership.  When  the  .original  taking  is  unlawful,  no  de- 
mand is  necessary.  The  better  opinion  is,  when  an  action 
is  brought  for  conversion,  that  the  title  to  the  chattel  does 
not  pass  to  the  wrong-doer  by  mere  force  of  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  but  that  there  nmst  be  actual  satisfaction  of 
the  judgment  on  his  behalf.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Conversion,  in  logic :  See  Logic. 

Converter:  in  metallurgy,  the  receptacle  used  to  hold 
the  iron  or  carbide  of  iron  which  is  subjected  to  the  process 
of  conversion  into  steel.     See  Steel. 

Conveyance :  in  law,  a  deed  transferring  property  from 
one  person  to  another.  In  tlie  transference  of  personal 
property  the  term,  tliough  strictly  applicable,  is  not  gener- 
ally used. 

Conveyancer:  in  law,  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
drawing  U|i  of  conveyances.  In  (ircat  Britain  conveyancers 
are  persons  whose  sole  business  is  tlie  preparation  of  deeds, 
assurances,  or  otlier  conveyances  of  property.  They  are 
obliged  to  take  out  a  yearly  certificate,  u)ion  which  a  con- 
sideralile  stamp  duty  is  imposed.  F.  .Sturges  Allex. 

Convict  [from  Lat.  convic'tiis,  past  ptc.  of  conrin'cere,  re- 
fute, triumph  over;  con.  +  I'in  cere,  co\\i\\\vy\:  a  person  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a  crime,  whetlier  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  or 
by  a  judge  alone.  The  method  of  treating  convicts  in  any 
Iparticular  country  or  jurisdiction  is  termed  its  oo/ii'/c/ ,s^s- 
tein.  Tlie  <|Uestion  as  to  what  is  the  best  convict  system  is 
still  unanswered.  Experienee  lias  shown  that  none  of  the 
many  that  have  been  tried  are  free  from  very  serious  de- 
fects, both  in  their  effects  upon  the  community  and  upon 
the  criminals.  Some  of  the  older  convict  systems,  such  as 
th.it  of  transportation  and  penal  servitude,  have  been  aban- 
iloncd  rather  out  of  regard  for  their  effect  upon  the  non- 
criminal ela.ss,  than  out  of  any  regard  for  the  jiresent  or 
luture  welfare  of  the  copvicts.  "others  have  been  diseontin- 
ued  as  a  result  of  a  feeling  against  the  iullictiou  uf  cruelty 


upon  convicts,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  the  cominunity 
and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  convicts.  F.  S.  A. 

Convocation  [from  Lat.  convoca'tio.  a  calling  together; 
con,  together  +  voca  re,  summon] :  a  meeting  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  discuss  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  time  of  Parliament.  There  is  one  convocation  for 
the  province  of  Canterbury  and  one  for  the  province  of 
York,  but  the  voice  of  the  latter  is  only  a  feeble  echo  of 
that  of  the  former.  Each  convocation  has  two  houses — the 
upper  consisting  of  bishops,  and  the  lower  of  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  proctors.  Acts  of  convocation  were  formerly 
of  great  importance  in  the  canon  law,  but  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  they  have  no  force  when  opposed  to  statute 
law.  The  convocations  have  been  recently  revived,  but 
with  little  or  none  of  their  ancient  importance.  There  is  an 
Irish  convocation  with  even  smaller  powers  than  those  of  the 
English  Church.  In  the  U.  S.  the  word  is  usually  ajiplied  to 
voluntary  associations  of  the  clergj-  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  Connecticut,  during  the  episcopate  of 
the  first  bishop.  Seabury.  the  clergy  met  in  convocation 
under  the  bishop's  presidency  each  year,  and  even  more  fre- 
quently as  need  required.  Revised  by  W.  S.  Peery. 

Convol'vuhis  [from  Lat.  con,  together  -i-  volvere,  to  roll, 
in  allusion  to  the  twining  habit  of  most  of  the  species]  :  a 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  jilaiits  of  the  Mornincj-glory  F.\m- 
ILT  ((/.  v.),  including  about  150  species,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries.  Many  of  these  are 
twining  climbers,  while  some  are  erect  herbs  or  even  under- 
shrubs.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  undivided  or  lobed,  the 
flowers  funnel-shaped  and  usually  showy  and  mostly  soli- 
tary, the  ovary  two-celled  and  four-ovuled,  and  the  stigmas 
two  and  linear,  filiform  or  thickened.  Many  of  the  species 
have  been  cultivated  for  their  beautiful  flowers — e.  g.  C.  ar- 
vensis,  C.  cliinensis,  C.  maiiritanicus,  and  C.  ocellafiis  from 
Africa.  C.  pannifolius  from  the  Canary  islands.  C.  suffruti- 
cosiis  from  ^Madeira,  and  C.  tricolor  from  Spain.  The  pur- 
gative drug  scammony  is  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  root 
of  C.  scammonia  of  Western  Asia.  C.  E.  B. 

Convoy  [from  subst.  to  0.  Fr.  convoier,  to  conduct  :  Ital. 
convia're  <i  hat.  *convia're,  make  the  way  (via)  together; 
cf.  the  sulist.  Ital.  convoglio.  Fr.  convoi]:  one  or  more  ships 
of  war  employed  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant-vessels 
against  an  enemy  by  escorting  them  to  their  destination. 
Tlie  right  of  convoy  is  a  limitation  in  favor  of  the  neu- 
tral upon  the  war  rigifit  of  visitation  and  search,  and  rests 
solely  upon  treaty  agreement.  In  theory  the  convoying 
ship  is  supposed  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lading, 
destination,  and  character  of  each  vessel  in  the  convoy,  and 
to  be  answerable  that  it  violates  no  belligerent  right,  that  it 
carries  no  contraband,  th.at  it  is  not  Vjouiid  for  a  l)lockaded 
port.  An  inquiry  of  the  convoying  shij)  by  a  belligerent 
cruiser  is  therefore  substituted  for  the  actual  examination 
of  the  vessel  sus]5eeted.  In  j^ractice  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  complete  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
cargoes  of  a  fleet  of  nierchantnien  can  be  obtained  by  the 
convoying  officer.  |iarticularly  as  there  may  be  strong  temp- 
tation for  fraud  in  regard  to  these  tacts  on  the  part  of 
ski[iper  or  captain.  In  modern  warfare  it  is  believed  that 
the  right  of  convoy  is  not  a  valuable  one,  because  (1)  of  the 
growth  in  freedom  of  neutral  trade  and  the  variety  of  des- 
tinations involved ;  (2)  of  the  differences  in  speed,  making 
fleet  sailing  impracticable. 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  attempts  to 
maintain  a  neutral  right  to  convoy  originated  among  the 
trading  nations  of  Europe  as  against  Great  Britain,  and 
were  not  successful.  But  the  jirinciple  of  convoy  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  second  armed  neutrality  in  1800,  by 
which  Russia,  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Prussia  agreed  to  re- 
spect convoy  as  between  themselves,  and  to  oblige  other 
powers,  notably  Great  Britain,  to  concede  their  right  to  em- 
l)loy  it.  if  necessary  by  force.  This  was  so  far  successful 
that  treaties  were  made  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
three  first-meiitinued  jiowers  providing  for  a  modified  sort 
of  convoy  insti'ad  of  search  under  definite  conditions, 
though  eventual  joint  .search  niiglit  be  made.  The  U.  S. 
maintains  the  principle  of  convoy  in  ten  treaties,  (me  with 
Peru  being  as  recent  as  1887.  Of  these  ten  treaties  only 
one  is  with  a  European  power.  Italy,  under  date  of  1871. 

France  has  accept eil  tlie  same  principle  in  six  treaties,  all 
with  American  republics.  And  Spain,  Germany.  Italy, 
Austria,  and  the  Baltic  powers  acce]it  the  right  of  convoy 
in  their  naval  instructions.     Sec  Ixterxatioxal  Law. 

Theodore  S.  Woolsey. 
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Convulsions  rfroin  liiit.  convuTsio.  convulsion,  cramp ; 
cnn  +  vfl  hre.  riil'xiis.  pluck  uf).  Jislocato] :  an  acute  nervous 
allcclion,  occurrinj;  in  panixysnis,  during,'  which  the  patient 
niav  lose  consciousness;  tlie  muscles  of  tlic  body  are  spas- 
inoilieally  contnictcd,  and  the  limbs  at  first  stilTeued  and 
twisted  aii<l  then  ajjitated  by  irregular  involuntary  move- 
ments. The  face  is  distorted,  the  eyeballs  rolled  upward, 
the  teeth  clenched,  )'re(|ueti(ly  biting  the  tongue,  which  may 
protrude  at  the  lieKiuniii};  of  the  attack.  Respiration  is 
arrest eil  bv  contra<'ti<>n  of  the  chest  nuiscles  and  by  closure 
of  the  jjlotlis;  in  consequence,  the  color  of  the  face  darkens; 
at  the  same  time  the  veins  of  the  neck  swell,  and  froth 
issues  from  mouth  and  nostrils.  This  condition  persists  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  time:  thereupon  the  muscles  again  relax, 
respiration  is  restored,  the  agitation  of  the  limbs  having 
ceased  ;  consciousness  may  be  fully  restored,  or  the  patient 
falls  into  a  heavy  sleep  lasliug.  perhaps,  si'veral  lioui-s.  The 
appearance  of  tlie  |>atieut  and  the  nature  of  the  attack  are 
the  s;ime  practically  in  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  those 
of  women  in  chihlbirtli,  and  in  many  dilTerent  varieties  of 
convulsions  so  frequently  seen  in  children.  They  may  re- 
sult from  any  cause  which  first  irritates  and  then  suddenly 
abolislies  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  there- 
fore occur  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centers,  in  diseases  of 
other  org.'ins  of  the  body  which  transmit  irritation  to  these 
centers;  and  finally  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  in- 
fluencing these  centers,  eitlier  by  direct  stimulation  or  by 
interfering  with  their  nutrition.  Under  the  first  head  may 
be  mentioned  congestion,  or  anaMnia  (bloodlessnoss)  of  the 
brain,  inllammations,  tumors,  and  premature  ossification  of 
the  bones  of  the  lieail,  by  which  the  brain  becomes  subject 
to  abnormal  pressure.  In  other  and  more  obscure  cases  a 
eotigonilal  suscepliliility  to  irritation,  and  consequent  ex- 
liauslion  of  functions,  .seems  to  exist  in  the  brain  and  cord, 
so  that  the  most  trilling  circumstance  may  occasion  a  con- 
vulsion; to  this  we  ascribe  the  convulsions  of  hysteria  and 
of  epilepsy.  The  latter  is  oidy  distinguished  by  a  constitu- 
tional tendency  which  persists  during  the  intervals  between 
1  lie  attacks,  and  sullices  to  cause  their  renewal.  The  hys- 
terical (-onvulsicju.  however,  offers  some  peculiarities.  Dur- 
ing the  attack,  consciousness,  although  perverted,  is  not 
aliolislied;  interference  with  res|)irati()n  is  less  complete 
Ihan  in  the  typical  varieties,  leading  to  involuntary  crying 
and  laughing;  there  is  no  lividity  of  the  face  ;  no  frotliing 
il  the  moutli:  and  the  return  to  consciousness  is  immediate, 
w  ithout  a  transition  stage  of  heavy  sleep.  Neither  the  ir- 
regular convulsive  movements,  so-called  clonic  muscular 
contnu-tions,  of  chorea  or  St.  Vitus"s  dance,  nor  the  rigidity 
or  tonic  contractions  of  tetanus,  arc  sullicient  to  constitute 
a  convulsion  proper,  in  which  the  two  forms  of  muscular 
contraction  are  combined,  tiie  last  occurring  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  fii'st  at  the  end,  of  the  attiick. 

Convulsions  deiiendent  on  transmitted  irritations  are 
common,  occurring  ]irincipally  in  children;  and  may  be 
spontaneous,  owing  to  the  congenital  predisposition  men- 
tioned, by  which  normal  physiological  processes  may  bo- 
eome  irrilating;  or  they  may  be  excited  by  inflammation  of 
the  gums  in  dentition  (very  rarely),  by  indigestion,  by 
worms,  by  the  invasion  of  acute  diseases,  as  pneumonia, 
eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  or  by  some  acciuents,  such  as  extensive 
liurns,  etc. 

Women  in  childl)irth  are  liable  to  convulsions  of  a  similar 
character,  and  this  dangerous  complication,  so-called  |iner- 
peral  eclampsia,  is  generally  associated  with  an  alteration 
(if  the  blood,  wliieh  is  liable  to  occur  during  pregnaiK'y, 
lieing  due  to  transient  kidney  disease.  These  organs  act 
imperfectly,  and  allow  a  retention  of  urinary  elements  in 
the  lilood  which  should  be  excreted  by  them :  these  retained 
elements  act  as  a  direct  irritant  to  the  brain  centers,  thus 
affording  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  morbid  influence 
of  altered  blood  upon  the  nerve-cells.  Part  of  the  albumen 
of  the  blood  passes  off  in  the  urine  at  the  same  time.  I'hese 
convulsions  are  also  called  allinminiiric  or  ura'inic.  They 
also  occur  in  true  nephritis  or  Hright's  disease,  and  in  that 
complicating  the  second  and  third  stages  of  scarlet  fever. 

Various  minerals  and  other  poisons  introduced  into  the 
bl<K)d  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  brain  and  cord  centers, 
causing  convulsiims.  Finally,  a  great  diminution  in  the 
entire  volume  of  blood.  <'aiised  by  exhausting  h.emorrhagcs 
or  by  diarrha>a  <lepriving  the  blood  of  its  water,  has  been 
shown  to  determine  convulsions  as  certainly  as  if  the  blood 
liad  been  poisoned. 

Any  convulsion  may  prove  fatal,  should  the  arrest  of  res- 
piration be  sullieieutlv  prolonged,  the  ilanger  varving  great  Iv 
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according  to  the  cause,  the  ura>mic  convulsions  of  women 
in  childbirth,  or  the  so-called  pueri)eral  eclampsia,  being  by 
far  the  most  frequently  fatal,  llereupon  may  be  succes- 
sively cUussed,  seconil,  ura'inic  convulsions  in  primary  ne- 
phritis, or  that  complicating  scarlet  fever;  third,  "those 
caused  by  poisons;  fourth,  by  the  anaemia  resulting  from 
hiemorrhage  or  diarrluea;  fifth,  by  the  irritation  of  morbid 
dentition,  worms,  or  indigestion  in  young  children;  sixth, 
by  diseases  of  the  nervous  centers  or  disorders  in  their  cir- 
culation, as  congestion,  ana'inia,  etc. ;  seventh,  the  convul- 
sions of  epilepsy ;  eighth,  those  marking  the  invasion  of 
acute  tliseascs. 

The  treatment  of  convulsions  may  at  times  be  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  cause,  as  in  the  last  three  classes  men- 
tioned, where  the  danger  of  the  paroxysm  itself  is  known  to 
be  small.  In  the  other  ca.ses,  where  lite  is  liable  to  be  en- 
dangered by  the  duration  or  rapid  repetition  of  the  convul- 
sive attacks,  relief  is  urgently  demanded.  The  means  are 
as  follows:  Compression  of  the  carotids;  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants: venesection;  sedative  remedies,  such  as  bromides, 
chloral,  chloroform,  etc.;  anti-hysterical  medicines;  warm 
baths  or  cold  a|ij)lications  to  the  head.  Each  of  these  is 
adapted  to  a  special  case.  Compression  of  the  carotids  has 
been  used  principally  in  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy;  it  is 
intended  to  relieve  the  congestion  existing  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Cold  applications  to  the  head  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  may  be  combined  with  other  methods  of 
treatment.  Si imulants  are  only  ust>d  where  the  convulsion 
results  from  lueinorrliage  or  inanition.  Venesection  is  sel- 
dom resorted  to,  but  may  be  required  in  cases  of  intense 
venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  an  extreme 
lividity  of  the  face  and  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck :  its 
principal  eflicacy  has  lieen  noted  .in  puerperal  convulsions. 
Large  doses  of  chloral  are  especially  useful  in  infantile  con- 
vulsions, or  for  those  of  scarlet  fever,  or  during  the  interval 
between  the  attacks  to  prevent  their  renewal.  The  sedative 
action  of  chloral  is  analogous  to  that  of  inhaled  chloroform. 
The  latter,  however,  is  much  more  powerful,  and  jnav  be 
used  in  more  severe  cases  or  where  the  |iatient  is  unable  to 
swallow.  A'eratrum  viride,  when  used  with  extreme  care,  is 
a  jiowcrful  agent  to  lower  the  pulsi',  and  may  be  used  in 
the  same  cases  as  venesection,  to  dissipate  the  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  veins.  A  warm  bath,  with  or  without  mustard, 
may  bc^  of  .service  in  many  cases,  excepting  in  puerjieral 
convulsions,  where  it  is  contra-indicated  by  the  danger  of 
moving  the  jiatient.  The  facility  of  its  use  with  young 
children  frequently  makes  it  especially  applicable  to  them. 
Hysterical  convulsions  are  treated  witli  nerve  .stiniulaiils, 
such  as  a.ssafu'tida.  valerian,  ether  internally,  etc. ;  during 
the  interval  between  the  attacks  galvanism  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  s|iine.  Apart  from  special  indications,  there- 
fore, treat  the  average  convulsion  as  folhjws:  Loosen  the 
clothing  so  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  respiration ;  see 
that  the  tongue  is  protei-ted,  to  jirevcnt  injury  by  biting, 
and  avoid  in  a  general  way  any  injury  the  unconscious 
patient  may  be  liable  to.  A  warm  bath  with  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  or  the  latter  alone,  may  be  of  service. 
When  the  [laroxysm  abates,  large  doses  of  chloral  hydrate 
may  aid  greatly  in  preventing  a  repetition.  When  the  par- 
oxysms are  very  severe  and  frequently  repeated,  especially 
as  seen  in  the  puerperal  cases,  the  adniiiii.stration  of  chloro- 
form by  inlialation  is  indicated.  When  there  is  intense 
venous  congestit)n,  and  suffocation  be  imminent,  venesection 
niav  be  indicated  and  of  service.  A.  Jacobi, 

F,  E,  SoNDERS. 

Convulsiniiists:  a  party  which  arose  among  the  Jansen- 
ists  about  1T:!0,  and  continued  flourishing  till  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  position  of  the  .Jansenists  was  rather 
didicult  at  that  inonient.  Supported  by  Cardinal  Flenry 
and  Archljishop  de  Noiiilles,  of  Paris,  the  Jesuits  had  gained 
the  aseendeney.  Then  it  was  sudihmly  rumored  that  mir- 
acles were  wrought  on  the  grave  of  Dean  Prani;ois,  of  Paris, 
who  died  in  1727  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.- 
Medard.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Jansen- 
ists, and  by  his  extraordinary  charity  and  his  ascetic  life  lie 
had  brought  Jansenism  in  favor  among  the  lower  classes. 
People  now  crowded  in  great  numbers  to  tlie  cemetery,  and 
when  they  reached  the  grave  they  were  generally  seized  by 
convulsions,  in  whieh  stale  of  mind  they  then  began  to 
prophesy  and  to  lest  ify  in  favor  of  Jansenism.  The  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  cemetery  closed  and  the  fanatics  im- 
prisoned (173:i),  but  earth  from  the  grave  proved  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  grave  itself.     The  enthusiasm,  with 
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its  convulsions  and  its  alleged  miraculous  cures,  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  See  P.  P.  Jlatliieu.  Hisloire  des 
mimcules  et  des  convulsioimaires  de  iSt.-Midard  (Paris, 
1S64). 

Conway,  or  ,\l)ercoiiway :  a  small  seaport-town  of  Car- 
narvonshire. Wales:  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Conway, 
here  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  827  feet  long:  13  miles 
E.  X.  E.  of  Bangor  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  8-E).  Here 
is  Conway  Castle,  a  grand  feudal  structure  with  eight  vast 
towers,  on  a  stee))  roi-k.  built  bv  Edward  I.  in  12s:l  It  is  on 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Kailway.     Pop.  (IBSJl)  3.467. 

Conway :  town ;  capital  of  Faulkner  co..  Ark.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  .see  map  of  Arkansas,  ref.  3-D) :  on  St.  L.,  Ir. 
Mt.  and  So.  R.  K. :  30  miles  X.  of  Little  Rock.  Conway  is 
the  seat  of  a  college  for  boys  (Methodist)  and  a  college  for 
girls  (Baptist),  and  has  cluirches  of  five  denominations,  pub- 
lic schools,  tln-ee  luudHT-mills.  a  cotton-oil  mill,  and  has  a 
large  cotton-trade.  Pop.  (1880)1.028:  (1890)  1,207;  (1893) 
estimated.  2,000.  Editor  of  "  Log  Cabin." 

Conway.  Hknry  Seymour:  an  English  general  and  field- 
marshal  :  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Conway:  b.  in  1720. 
He  had  a  high  command  in  Germany  in  1761,  and  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Whig  cabinet  in  176-5-68.  In  1782 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
made  in  Parliament  a  motion  to  terminate  hostilities  against 
the  U.  S.     D.  Ji^y  10,  1795. 

Conway.  Moxcure  Daniel:  writer:  b.  in  Stafford  co., 
Va.,  JIar."  17.  1832;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College.  Car- 
lisle, Pa..  1849,  and  after  preaching  as  a  Jlethodist  for  a 
short  time  attended  the  Harvard  Theological  School:  after 
his  graduation  preaclied  in  Unitarian  churches  in  Washing- 
ton and  Cincinnati.  His  first  publication  was  a  volume  nf 
sermons.  Tracla  for  To-ihtij.  In  Cincinnati  he  edited  a  mag- 
azine. The  Dial,  in  which  lie  emleavored  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  The  Dial  of  Emerson  and  Jlargaret  Fuller.  During  the 
civil  war  his  Rejected  Stone  was  pronounced  by  Charles 
Sumner  the  most  useful  book  of  the  time  for  hastening  the 
eniiincipation  of  the  slaves.  In  Tlie  Gatdtii  Hour  he  pushed 
the  advantage  he  had  won.  He  went  to  Virginia  and 
brought  off  the  slaves  from  his  own  home,  and  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  tlie  adventure.  In  1863  he  went  to 
England  to  advocate  the  Union  cause,  and  remained  there 
many  years  preaching  in  the  South  Place  chapel,  London, 
in  which  \\'illiam  J.  Fox,  a  famous  Liberal,  had  preceded 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  newspaper  cor- 
respondent and  a  writer  fur  the  magazines.  The  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  his  books:  Tlte  Earthwards  Pilgrimage 
(1870);  Sacred  Antholot/ij  {-[S14):  Idols  and  Ideals  (1877); 
Demonologji  and  Devil  'Lore  (1879):  Emersiin  at  Home  and 
Abroad  (1883);  Georr/e  Washington  and  Jit.  Vernon: 
Washington's  Vnpuhlislied  Ayriciilturnl  Letters  (1889): 
Lifeof'Salhaniel  llaivthorne  (1890);  Umit/ed  Chapters  of 
History  Disclosed  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Edmund  Kitn- 
dotph(lHm)\  Thomas  Car/j/le  (1881);  The  Wandering  Jew 
(1881):  Pine  and  Palm. -a  'novel  (1887):  Prisms  of  Air.  a 
novel  (1891) ;  Life  „f  Thomas  Paine  (2  vols.,  1892).  Jlr. 
Conway  returned  to  his  London  pulpit  in  1892. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

Conway.  Robert  Sevmoir;  b.  at  Stoke  Xewington.  Lon- 
don, England.  .Sept.  20,  1804:  educated  at  City  of  London 
School:  scholar  of  Cambridge  and  London;  fellow  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  lecturer  at  Newnhain 
College  anil  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  is  author 
of  Verne r's  Line  in  Hall/  (18»7):  The  Italic  Dialects,  villi 
Text,  Grammar,  and  Lexicon  (1882) ;  the  translator  of  vol.  ii. 
of  Brugmann's  Gnindriss  der  Vergl.  Oranim.,  and  contrib- 
utor to  various  journals. 

_Conway.  Thomas.  Count  de :  general ;  b.  in  Ireland.  Feb. 
27,  1733.  He  w.is  educated  in  France,  where  he  entered  the 
army  ami  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1777  he  emi- 
grated to  the  U.  S.  at  the  suggestion  of  Silas  Deane ;  offered 
his  services  to  Congress;  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 
and  in  Decendier  of  that  year  was  made  inspectnr-gcneral 
with  rank  of  major-general,  in  spite  of  Wa.shington's  pro- 
tests. He  bei-ame  so  prominent  in  Hie  plot  to  deprive  Wash- 
ington of  the  command  of  the  army  that  the  associated  con- 
spiratore  were  known  as  "  Conway's  cabal."  In  JMar..  1778, 
he  offered,  oimdilinnally,  his  resignation,  which  Congiess 
gladly  accepted  without  conditions.  Conway  returned  to 
France,  and  in  17H4  was  appointed  governor  of  Pondiclierry 
and  the  French  .settlements  in  Hindustan.  In  1792  he  re- 
turned to  France  to  command  the  royalist  forces  in  Hie 


south,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  was  forced! 
to  flee  the  country.     D.  about  1800. 

Co'uy :  the  name  employed  in  the  English  Bible  for  the 
animal  called  in  lleVirew  shaphen,  and  now  believed  to  be 
the  Syrian  h}Tax,  Ilijrax  sijriacus.    See  Hyras. 

Conybeare,  kiln  i-bsr.  William  John:  Anglican  clergy- 
man ;  son  of  Rev.  William  Daniel  Conybeare.  the  eminent 
geologist  and  divine :  b.  in  England,  Aug.  1,  1815 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Cambriilge  1S37 :  was  principal  of  the  Liverpool  Col- 
legiate Institute"l842-4S  ;  d.  at  Weybridge,  1857.  His  fame 
rests  upon  his  joint  autliorship  with  the  late  Dean  Howsoa 
of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (London,  1851).  in 
which  he  ccmtributed  the  translations  of  St.  Paul's  letters 
and  speeches.  Samuel  M.  Jackson. 

Conyers :  town  ;  capital  of  Rockdale  co.,  Ga.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  3-G) :  on  Georgia  R.  R., 
30  miles  E.  bv  S.  from  Atlanta.  The  chief  industries  are- 
cotton  raising'and  milling.     Pop.  (1880)  1,374;  (1890)  1.349. 

Conrnghaiu,  Marquesses  of  (1816) ;  Earls  Convngham 
(1797),"  Earls  of  Mount  Charles  (1816),  Viscounts' Mount 
Charles  (1797).  Viscounts  Conyngham  (1789),  Viscounts 
Slane  (1816),  Barons  Conyngham  (Ireland.  1789).  and  Barons 
Minster  (United  Kingdom,  1821). — Francis  Nathaniel. 
Conyngham,  second  marquess.  K.  P.,  G.  C.  IL,  P.  C.  lieu- 
tenant-general, b.  June  11,  1799,  succeeded  his  father,. 
Henry  Conyngham,  third  baron,  Dec.  28,  1832;  d.  July, 
1876 ;  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George  Henry,  b.  in 
1825.  who  died  in  1882,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  Francis  Conyngham  (d.  Aug.  28,  1897). 

Cooch  Beliar :  See  Kuch  Behar. 

Cook,  Albert  Stanburrough,  Ph.  D..  L.  H.  D. :  scholar  r 
b.  at  Montville.  N.  J..  Mar.  6.  1853:  graduated  from  the 
Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College  1872 :  tutor  of  Math- 
ematics in  Rutgers  College  1872-73;  studied  English  and 
allied  branches  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig  1877-78  :  associate 
in  English  at  Johns  Hojikins  L'niversity  1879-81  ;  studied 
in  London  with  Henry  Sweet,  and  at  Jena  with  Profs. 
Sievers  and  Delbri'ick  1881-82  :  Professor  of  English  in  the 
L'niversity  of  California  1882-89  :  President  of  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers'  Association  1887-88  :  Carew  lecturer  at  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary  1890-91  ;  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  L'niversity  1889.  Be- 
sides numerous  contributions  to  Modern  Language  JS'otes, 
i\\e  American  Journal  of  Philologg,  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  and  Modern  Language  Associations, 
the  London  Academg.  and  other  periodicals,  his  chief  pub- 
lications are  an  edit  ion  of  Sievers's  Old  English  Grammar 
(188-5-87) :  of  Judith,  an  Old  English  Epic  Fragment  (1887- 
89);  and  of  Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesg  (1890).  which  have 
been  received  with  much  favor,  and  accounted  standard  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  U.  S. 

C.  H.  Thurber. 

Cook,  Charles.  I).  D. :  Wesleyan  divine;  chief  founder 
of  Jletlicidism  in  France:  b.  in  London.  May  31.  1787;  en- 
tereil  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1817;  went  to  France  in 
1818;  traveled  there,  founding  Methodist  societies  and  aid- 
ing in  the  revival  of  the  Huguenot  churches  till  his  death 
in  Lauiianne.  Feb.  21.  1858.  He  wrote  L' Amour  de  Dieu 
pour  tous  les  Iloinmes.  His  Life  was  written  by  J.  P.  Cook 
(Paris.  1862). 

Cook.  Clarence  Chatham  :  journalist  and  writer:  b.  at 
Dorchester.  Mass.,  Sept.  8.  1828;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1849.  and  stii<lied  architecture  in  the  office  of  A.  J.  Down- 
ing (his  brother-in-hiw)  and  Calvert  Vaux,  at  Newburg,  and 
aftenvard  pursued  for  many  years  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. In  1863  Mr.  Cook  contributed  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une a  series  of  articles  on  American  art.  based  upon  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair  of 
that  year.  He  continued  the  profession  of  teacher  until 
1869.  at  the  .same  time  (-ontributing  the  art  criticisms  which 
appeared  in  the  Trilnnie.  bi-siiU-s  oticasional  articles  to  mag- 
azines. In  1S69  he  went  as  corres|iondent  of  the  Tribune  to 
Paris,  hut  resigned  that  position  upon  the  oullireak  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  pa.*sed  some  time  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  U.  S.  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Trib- 
une. He  published  The  Central  Park  (New  York,  1868) ; 
The  House  Beautiful  (New  York.  187.S);  and  edited,  with 
copious  notes,  a  new  translation  of  Li'ilike's  History  of  Art  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1878).   Became  editor  of  TTie  Stud  in  in  1884. 

Cook.  Dutton:  b.  in  London  in  1832;  educated  at  King's 
College,  and  served  articles  for  some  time  in  a  solicitor's 
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office.  AfliTwiii'tl  lie  wiis  assistant  editor  of  the  Cnrnhill 
Jfiii/iiziite,  ilraiimtiu  critie  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
contriVmtor  to  many  other  periodicals  and  journals.  Be- 
sides colleetions  of  essays  and  studies — Art  in  England 
(18(il)):  Hours  Willi  the  J'lai/eis  (1870);  Xiyhts  of  the  Play 
(18.8^1  3  vols.),  etc. — he  hius  jiuhlished  I'aiil  Foster's  Daiu/h- 
/ec(1.8(jl):  .1  Prodigal  Hon  (Ymi):  The  Trials  of  the  Tied- 
yolils  (1S()4) :  llohsoii's  Choice  (1866) ;  Doiibleday's  Children, 
ete.     1).  Sept.  11,  188;J. 

Cook,  ('apt.  James  :  navij^ator :  b.  of  very  poor  parents  at 
Marlon,  in  Vorkshire,  Kuf^land,  Oet.  37,1728;  entered  the 
navy  \~m.  and  served  as  master  of  a  sloop  at  the  capture 
of  (^uet)ec  in  n.V.) ;  commanded  an  expedition  sent  to  the 
South  Pacilic  Ocean  in  1768  to  observe  the  transit  of  \'enus. 
After  he  had  observed  the  transit  with  success  on  the  island 
of  Tahiti,  he  visited  New  Zealand  and  e.\])lored  the  coast  of 
Xew  South  Wales,  llavinjj  maile  important  discoveries  in 
peotrraphy.  he  returned  by  the  Cape  of  (iooil  Hope,  and  ar- 
rived in  l''ni,'lanil  in  .June.  1771.  In  1770  he  conducted 
another  exploring  expedition  in  the  Kesolution  and  Adven- 
ture, in  order  to  iliscover  the  Terra  Austral  is,  a  continent 
supposed  to  exist  in  liigh  southern  latitudes,  lie  circum- 
navij;ated  the  globe,  di.si'overed  the  island  of  Xew  Caledonia, 
and  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  71"  S.  lat.,  but  did  not 
find  the  Terra  Australi.s.  lie  returned  to  Kngland  in  .July, 
177."),  havin;;  lost  only  one  man  l)y  disease  durin};  the  voy- 
age. Me  published  a  well-written  journal  of  his  voyage  (3 
vols.,  1777).  In  .luly,  1776,  he  .sailed  on  a  third  voyage,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  discover  a  northwest  passage  by  way 
of  Bering  Strait.  He  discovered  the  Sandwich  islan<ls  in 
1778,  and  explored  Bering  Strait.  Having  returned  to 
Hawaii  to  pa-ss  the  winter,  the  natives  of  that  island  stole 
one  of  his  boats.  Capt.  Cook  with  a  few  men  went  on  shore 
to  recover  it.  and  was  killed  by  the  savages  Fel).  14,  177!). 
.See  A.  Kippis,  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook  (1788). 

Cook.  JosKl'll :  leclurer  on  religio\is  and  soci.ul  topics:  1). 
at  Ticonilerog.i,  X.  V.,  .Ian.  36,  18:iS;  gnidualed  at  Har- 
vard in  186.J,  aiul  at  Andover  in  1868;  remained  there  as  a 
resident  licentiate  till  1870.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  1870-71,  spent  one  year  (1873-73)  in  Europe, 
carried  on  the  Monday  lecture  in  Host  on  1874-.80,  in  Europe 
and  Asia  1880-.83,  and  resumed  the  Monday  lectureship  in 
Uoston  in  1881).  He  has  published  .several  volumes  of  the 
Mondity  lectures,  which  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  in 
1888  founded  (hir  Day,  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
various  reforms. 

C6oke,  Edw.vki).  D.I).:  clergvnuin  and  educator;  b.  at 
Bethlehem.  X.  H.,  .Ian.  li),  1812:  graduateil  with  honor  at 
Middletown  in  IS;^8.  ]|<,.  was  teacher  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Amenia  Seminary,  in  Dutchess  co.,  X.  Y.,  and  afterward 
nrincipal  of  the  newly  founded  .seminary  at  Pennington, 
N.  J.,  1840-47,  and  nnnisti'r  in  various  .Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  at  Boston  and  elsewhere  until  l.S.");i.  He  took  the 
direction  of  the  institutes  now  known  as  Ijawrence  L'iiiv<'r- 
sily  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  the  [iresideiicv  i>f  which  in  its  more 
prosper<rus  days  was  again  olTiT<'d  him,  but  decliiu'd.  Re- 
turning to  the  East  in  1861.  he  was  two  years  [lastor  of  the 
Harvard  Street  church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  Harvard  College,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  I),  in  IS.!").  He  was 
principal  of  the  Western  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  JIass., 
1864— 74,  and  president  of  Clatlin  L'niversilv.  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.,  1874-84.     D.  at  Xewton  Centre,  Mass.."  Sept.  18,  1888. 

Cooke.  (Jkorob  Frkdkkick:  actor:  1>.  in  Westnnnster. 
A[ir.  17.  17.56.  He  nuide  his  first  pulilic  appearance  in 
177t).  performed  in  the  largest  cities  of  (ireat  liritain  and 
Ireland,  was  successfid  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
was  a  rival  of  John  Ken\ble.  In  1810  lie  visited  Xew  York, 
where  he  was  ecpially  popular,  and  where  he  died  Sept.  26, 
1812.     He  is  buried  in  St.  PauTs  Churchyard  in  that  city. 

Cooko,  Gi:oK(iE  Wilms  :  Unitarian  preacher  and  author; 
b.  in  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  co..  Mich.,  .\|)r.  33,  1848;  edu- 
cated at  Olivet  College,  Jlichigan,  JetTcrson  Liberal  Insti- 
tute, Wisconsin,  and  .Meadvilhs  Theological  School,  where 
111' was  ordained  ill  1872 ;  he  has  held  ]iasliu-«l  charges  in 
the  I'liilarian  Churi'h  in  Wisconsin.  Jlichigan.  Iiiiliaiia,  and 
.Massachusetts;  lectured  liefore  the  Concord  School  of  Plii- 
losoiihy,  and  the  I'eabody  Institute  at  Baltimore;  contrib- 
uted to  The  Critic,  The  Independent ;  uw\  [lulilished  Halph 
Waldo  Emerson:  his  Life,  ^yritin(/s,  and  Philosophi/ 
(1881);  Oeorr/e  Kliot.a  Critical  Study  of  her  Life.  Writ- 
ings, and  Philosophy  (1883);    Poets  and'  Problems  (1886); 


The  Clapboard  trees  Parish,  Dedham,  Mass.,  a  History 
(1887) ;  ^1  Guide-book  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of 
Robert  Browning  (18!)1). 

Cooke.  J.w  :  financier;  b.  in  Sandusky.  ().,  .Aug.  10. 1831 ; 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  1838,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the 
banking-house  of  V..  W.  Clark  &  Co..  of  which  he  became  a 
partner  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  established  the  firm 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  1861,  and  became  well  known  as  a 
successful  Government  agent  for  the  war-loans  during  the 
civil  war  of  1861-6.").  The  firm  to  which  he  belonged  be- 
came agents  for  the  Xorthern  Pacific  K.  U.,  and  their  sus- 
pension in  1873  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  financial  panic 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Cooke  retained  his  connection  with  the 
railroad,  and  his  subsequent  operations  in  business  were 
remarkably  successful. 

Cooke,  John  Estkn  ;  novelist  and  lawyer;  b.  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  Xov.  3,  1830.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works. 
Leather  Storking  and  Silk  (18.54):  The  Virginia'  Comedi- 
ans (1.8.54):  a  ////('  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (1871);  and 
Jlistory  of  Viryinia.  He  served  as  an  ollicer  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  the  civil  war.     D.  Sept.  27,  1886. 

Cooke,  JosiAH  Parsons,  LL.  D.  :  chemist;  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass..  Oct.  13.  1827:  educated  at  Boston  Latin  School  and 
at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1848:  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics in  Harvard  184!);  instructor  in  chemistry;  pjrving 
Profes.sor  of  Chemistry  and  .Mineralogy  from  18.51  ;  and  di- 
rector of  the  chemical  laboratory.  He  received  from  Har- 
vard the  degrees  of  A.  H..  A.  M.,  and  LL.  D..  and  from 
Cambridge,  England,  that  of  LL.  D.  He  was  corresponding 
secretary  and  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
andSciences.  His  principal  publicat  ions  are  O/iem/w;/  Prob- 
lems and  lieactions,  to  accompany  Stockhardt's  Elements 
of  Chemistry  (18.53);  Elements  of  Chemical  Physics  (Bos- 
ton, 1860,  several  editions);  Principles  of  Chemical  /'/uVo.s- 
oyj/i)/ (Boston,  several  editions);  The  Sew  Chemistry  {\H7l, 
several  editions  and  translations);  Religion  and  Chemistry 
(Xew  York.  1864):  Scientitic  Culture  and  other  E.isaysCSew 
York,  1881 :  n.  e.  188.5) ;  The  Credentials  of  Science  the  War- 
rant of  Failk  (1888).     I),  at  Xewport,  R.'L,  Sept.  3,  1894. 

Cooke.  MoRDKiAi  CtiiiTT,  M.  A..  LL.  I).,  A.  L.  S.  ;  Eng- 
lish botanist;  b.  in  Horning.  July  13.  183.5;  editor  of  Gre- 
I'illea  (1872-02) :  mycologist  to  the  Koyal  Botanic  (iardens, 
Ki'W.  He  has  written  many  botanical  work.s.  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  fungi.  Among  them  are  Illustrations  of  Brit- 
ish Fungi:  Mycogruphia;  Handbook  of  British  Fungi: 
Fungi,  their  Xature,  Uses,  etc.:  Rust.  Smut.  Mildew,  and 
Mould:  Handbook  of  Australian  Fungi:  British  Fresh- 
water Algce  ;  British  Desmids.  etc. 

Cooke.  Pnii.ip  St.  Oeokoe  ;  V .  S.  military  ollicer  ;  b.  180!) 
in  Berkeley  co.,  Va. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837.  and 
Nov.  12,  1861,  brigadier-giuieral  U.  S.  army.  He  served  as 
infantry  ofli<-er  on  the  Western  frontier  1827-33 ;  in  Black 
Hawk  war  1832:  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe;  and 
adjutant  Sixth  Infantry  1832-:!3.  As  a  dragoon  ollicer  he 
served  on  frontier  duty  1833-46;  on  expedition  to  Califor- 
nia during  the  war  with  Mexico  1846-47  (brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel) ;  as  superinlendeiit,  of  cavalry  recruiting  1848-52; 
on  frontier  duly  and  scouting  1S52-.56;  engaged  in  skir- 
mishes against  hostile  Indians  tribes;  quelling  the  Kansas 
disturbances  18.56-57;  on  Clah  expedition,  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  1857-.58 ;  preparing  cavalry  taclics  18.5!);  and 
in  command  of  Utah  18()0-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  in 
Virginia  Peninsula  1862;  engaged  at  Yorklown.  Williams- 
burg, Gaines's  Mill,  and  Glendale  :  in  command  of  Baton 
Rouge  district.  La..  1863-64;  suiierinlendent  of  recruiting 
1864-66  :  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Platte  1866- 
67.  and  afterward  of  the  department  of  the  Lakes;  brevet 
inajor-genernl  -Mar.  13.  1865.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  |)raclice.  and  is  the  author  of  Scenes  and  Adren- 
lures  in  the  Army  (18.56)  and  The  Coniiiiest  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  (1.S78).  Retired  from  active  service  Oct.  21), 
1873.     D".  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  21,  1895. 

Cooke,  Rose  (Terry):  poet  and  story-writer:  b.  at  West 
Hartford.  Conn.,  Feb.'  17.  1827  :  she  married  in  1873  and  re- 
moved to  Winsted.  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Pitlsfield.  Mass.  A 
collective  edition  of  her  ]ioems  was  published  in  1888.  The 
stories  in  Somebody's  Xeiyhbors  (1881)  and  her  other  jiroso 
vohmies  are  faithful  studies  of  life  and  character  in  rural 
New  Englan.l.     D.  in  Pittsfield,  Ma.ss.,  Julv  18.  1892. 

H.A.B. 

Cookery  :  the  art  of  preiiaring  and  dressing  food  by  the 
agency  of  "fire  or  heat.     In  its  crudest  form  this  was  prae- 
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ticed  by  the  earliest  known  luiman  races.  For  centuries 
but  little  advancement  was  made.  We  read,  it  is  true,  of 
the  ma.siiificeut  feasts  given  in  Greece  and  liome  before  and 
early  in  the  Christian  era ;  but  in  those  times  any  improve- 
ment nuide  in  the  methods  of  preparing  food  was  for  the 
few,  while  the  masses  continued  to  live  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner. During  tin-  nineteenth  century,  however,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Scientists  have  given  more  attention 
to  the  .study  of  nutrition,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  ccn- 
tnrv  much  has  bi!en  done  to  educate  all  the  people  in  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  food.  Great  Britain  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  work,  introducing  cooking  into  her  board 
and  other  schools.  In  the  U.  S.,  cooking-schools — private 
and  connected  with  the  public  schools — have  done  much  to 
spread  the  princi|)les  of  healtliful  cookery.  Following  out 
the  practical  iiii]ilication  of  the  theories  of  nutrition  and  of 
food  values  expounded  in  recent  years  by  Vait  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  .Munich  scliool  of  physiologists,  tliere  luive  been 
opened  in  the  U.  S.  experiment  stations  for  the  study  of 
human  food  and  its  best  preparation  scientifically  and  eeo- 
noniieallv.  A  beginning  only  has  been  made  in  cookery 
from  a  scientifie  standpoint,  but ,  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Kitchen,  i\Irs.  Ellen  H.  Ricliards,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Teclinology,  with  the  assistance  of  3Irs. 
jMiiry  11.  Abel,  lias  given  this  important  work  an  impetus 
whicli  is  destined  to  tell  in  future  work.  With  all  these 
agencies  in  ojieration  the  twentieth  century  should  show 
great  advance  in  healthful  and  economical  cooki'ry,  and 
consequently  a  physical  and  mental  improvement  in  the 
peojile. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Food. — Cooking  develops  flavor  and 
lessens  cohesion,  thus  making  our  vegetable  and  animal 
foods  more  digestible.  Tlie  effect  of  lieat  on  animal  foods 
is  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  solidify  the  fibrin,  and  gelati- 
nize the  fibrous,  tendinous,  and  connective  tissues.  A  piece 
of  raw  beef  will  be  spongy,  tenacious,  and  tough.  Cook  it 
and  it  becomes  firm,  comparatively  tender,  easily  torn  apart, 
and  of  an  appetizing  flavor,  while  if  it  be  cooked  rare  the 
juices  will  run  freely.  Albumen  when  sulijeeted  to  a  high 
temperature  not  only  coagulates,  but  hardens.  For  exam- 
ple, the  white  of  an  egg,  whicli  is  almost  wholly  albumen, 
will,  if  cooked  tor  ten  minutes  in  water  below  the  boiling- 
jioint,  coagulate  in  a  soft,  creamy  mass.  If  the  egg  be 
cooked  longer  than  ten  minutes,  say  twenty  or  forty,  tlie 
white  will  become  a  little  firmer ;  but  no  matter  liow  hmg 
the  cooking  may  continue  at  the  temperature  below  the 
boiling-point  the  white  of  the  egg  will  be  so  soft  that  it  will 
break  into  small  particles  when  pressed  between  the  fingers. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  egg  be  cooked  five  or  ten  min- 
utes in  boiling  water  the  white  will  be  transformed  into  a 
smooth,  hard,  leathery  suljstance.  most  difficult  of  digestion, 
because  it  do(<s  not  break  up  readily.  In  cooking  meats  the 
albunien  and  fibrin  are  affected  by  high  or  low  temperature 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  white  of  the  c<;'^,  but  the  albu- 
men in  meals  is  so  closely  united  with  other  elements  that 
it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  high  or  low  tem- 
perature with  the  same  clearness  and  ease  as  in  the  case  of 
the  wliite  of  the  egg.  The  result  of  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  to  albuminous  sulistances  is  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  in  cookery.  On  the  proper 
observance  of  this  principle  depends  the  healthful  and  eco- 
nomical ])re]iaration  of  a  large  part  of  daily  food. 

Geiii'Tid  I'rinriples  of  Cookhiij  Mint. — Some  modes  are 
more  healthful  or  more  ecouoiuical  than  others;  but  since 
variety  is  necessary  to  both  health  and  appetite,  it  is  wise  to 
secure  it,  even  if  in  so  doing  the  most  desirable  luethods  be 
not  always  followed.  A  lu'eee  of  fresh  meat,  when  exiiosed 
for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  of  212'  or  more,  will  be- 
come firm  and  hard  on  the  surface.  If  the  high  tempera- 
ture lie  conlinued  for  a  long  time  not  only  the  surface  will 
become  hard,  liut  also  the  entire  piece  of  meat,  being 
stringy  and  indigestible  as  far  as  the  intense  heat  has  ha<i 
time  to  penetrat(\  This  is  often  seen  in  a  sleak,  a  roast  of 
beef,  a  turkey  or  chicken,  a  piece  of  corned  beef,  etc.  A 
piece  of  meat  cooked  at  this  high  temperature  will,  when 
cut,  break  into  tough,  stringy  piec'c.s,  juicelessand  unpalata- 
ble. If  the  same  piece  of  meat  had  been  cooked  a  siillicient 
length  of  time  in  a  temperature  just  below  the  boiling-point 
it  would  have  cut  into  smooth,  tender,  juicy  slices:  for  such 
a  temperature  would  soften  and  gelatinize  the  tissues.  At 
this  temperature  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  drawn  to  the 
surface  and  wasted  unless  precautions  liave  been  taken 
against  loss.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  form  a  hard  crust 
on  the  piece  through  which  the  juices  can  not  escape.     This 


is  done  by  exposing  the  outside  of  the  meat  to  a  high  tein- 
perature  until  a  thin  crust  is  formed  through  the  hardening 
of  the  albuminous  matter  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  this 
result  is  attained  the  temperature  should  be  reduced  below 
the  boiling-point.  Meats  cooked  below  or  at  the  boUing- 
poiiit  do  not  have  the  appetizing  flavor  possessed  by  those 
cooked  at  a  higher  tem|)erature,  but  the  intense  heat  which 
is  applied  at  first  to  harden  the  surface  develops  the  flavor 
in  roasted  and  broiled  meats.  If  we  wish  to  draw  the  juices 
and  nutritive  qualities  from  a  piece  of  meat  we  cut  it  into 
smaU  pieces,  put  it  in  cold  water,  and  heat  it  slowly  almost 
to  the  boiling-point.  It  must  not  boil  if  we  wish  to  keep 
the  albumen  in  a  soluble  form,  as  it  should  be  kept  for  beef 
tea.  All  animal  substances,  it  kept  closely  covered  for  any 
length  of  time  at  a  temperature  much  below  the  boiling- 
point,  will  spoil  ((uickly.  This  is  particularly  true  of  liquicls. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  the  cooking  should  go  on 
steadily  for  the  appointed  time,  and  then  if  the  food  is  to 
be  kept  for  any  number  of  hours  it  should  boil  hard  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  be  taken  from  the  fire  and  cooled 
rai>idly.  In  making  soups  and  broths  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  slight  vent  in  the  cover. 

With  these  few  general  remarks  the  special  methods  of 
cooking  meats  may  now  be  considered. 

Boiling. — For  all  except  salt  meats  the  water  should  be 
boiling  rapidly  when  the  meat  is  first  put  in.  Cover  the 
pot,  and  when  the  water  begins  to  boil  again,  skim  carefully. 
Let  the  water  continue  to  boil  rapidly  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. In  this  time  a  thin,  hard  coating  will  be  formed  on 
the  surface  by  the  allium inous  matter.  This  will  keep  the 
juices  in  the  meat.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
the  jiot  should  be  drawn  back  where  the  water  will  just  bub- 
ble at  one  side,  not  all  over  the  surface.  This  temperature 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  meat  is  done.  The  time  re- 
quired for  boiling  a  piece  of  meat  depends  upon  the  size 
and  kind  of  piece  used  and  the  tastes  of  the  family.  All 
red  meats  .should  be  cooked  rare;  all  white  meats,  as  well  as 
all  that  have  been  salted,  should  be  well  done,  A  leg  of 
mutton  weighing  10  or  12  lb.  will  be  moderately  I'are  when 
cooked  fur  two  hours.  A  turkey  weighing  10  lli.  should  be 
cooked  for  three  hours  and  a  half ;  if  tough,  it  may  take  an 
hour  longer.  Fowl,  when  in  good  condition,  will  boil  in  two 
hours,  but  when  old  it  sometimes  takes  four  hours  to  cook 
them.  A  piece  of  corned  beef  will  cook  in  five  hours.  It 
matters  not  how  small  or  lai-ge  the  piece  may  be,  the  time 
will  be  about  the  same,  because  the  fibers  require  that  length 
of  time  to  soften.  Smoked  tongues  and  hams  should  ho.  well 
washed,  soaked  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  boiled 
for  five  hours. 

Broiling. — This  is  probably  the  earliest  known  process  of 
cooking  meat.  Simple  and  ancient  as  it  is,  in  many  hou.se- 
holds  the  broiling  is  done  no  better  than,  if  as  well  as,  in 
the  days  of  semi-civilized  man.  The  secret  of  good  broil- 
ing is  to  have  the  surface  of  the  article  brown,  not  scorched, 
and  all  the  rest  tender  and  juicy.  If  the  meat  be  red  it 
should  be  rare,  as  beefsteak  and  mutton  chops;  but  if  white 
it  must  be  well  done.  There  arc  to-day  .so  many  ajipliances 
for  this  mode  of  cooking  that  it  may  be  done  over,  under, 
or  in  front  of  a  bed  of  coals,  or  under  a  sheet  of  flame  in  a 
gas-stove.  In  the  ordinary  household  the  coals  may  come 
from  wood  burned  slowly  to  produce  a  bright  bed,  or  a 
charcoal,  anthracite,  or  bituminous  coal  fire  may  be  em- 
ployed. ^^'hel■e  natural  gas  is  used  a  bed  fif  firi'-briek  is 
made  hot  and  the  gas  then  turneil  olf,  the  broiling  being 
done  over  the  hot  liricks.  This  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the 
bricks  are  not  hot  enough  to  give  the  first  browning,  A 
gas-broiler  is  often  used.  It  is  made  .somewhat  like  the 
broilers  for  artificial  gas,  and  the  broiling  is  d<ine  under  a 
sheet  of  flame.  This  is  much  lietter  than  the  heated  bricks. 
The  average  housekeeper  broils  over  a  bi'd  of  coals.  The 
coids  should  be  clear  and  red  and  all  the  draughts  be  opened. 
Place  the  piece  of  meat  in  a  double  broiler  and  hold  it  close 
to  the  fire,  turning  frerpieully  until  the  food  is  browned 
(about  four  minutes  for  a  steak,  chop,  or  small  bird);  then 
lift  the  broiler  up  a  few  inches  and  continue  turning  con- 
stantly until  the  meat  is  done.  A  steak  or  choj)  cut  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  thick  will  take  ten  minutes  to  cook;  a 
small  bird,  like  a  qmnl,  the  same  time.  White  meat  will 
i^'qiiire  a  longer  time,  because  it  must  be  well  done.  This 
meat,  however,  will  not  need  such  constant  turning  as  the 
rare  meats;  still,  it  must  be  turned  frequently. 

RonMing. — Perfection  in  roasting  is  gainiMl  by  the  use  of 
a  spit  before  an  open  fire.  But  so  few  modern  ranges  are 
provided  with  the  proper  arrangement  for  roasting  before 
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tlio  open  fire  that,  as  a  rule,  most  folks  in  this  country,  and, 
iriileed,  in  Europe,  roast  their  meats  in  an  oven.  The  same 
fixtures  tliat  are  used  in  tlie  gas-stove  for  broiling  are  used 
also  for  roasting.  Roasting  done  in  good  gas-stoves  is  al- 
most perfect ;  that  done  in  the  closed  oven,  while  not  ideal, 
may  be  at  least  satisfactory.  Tlie  article  to  be  cooked  never 
sliould  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Iron  racks, 
with  legs  that  raise  them  3  or  :i  inches,  can  bo  bought  in 
any  kitchen-furnishing  .store.  Such  a  rack  should  be  placed 
in  the  dripping-pan  and  the  meat  laid  upon  this.  Dredge 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  Hour,  also  dredge  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  with  flour.  Place  in  an  oven  heated  to  about  4.W. 
Watch  carefully,  that  the  Hour  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
>hall  not  burn.  When  it  turns  a  dark  brown,  which  may 
be  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  aild  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan;  l)Ut  do  not  wet  liu'  meat.  When  the 
roast  is  brown  on  one  side,  tiu'n  it  ami  brown  the  other.  As 
soon  as  it  is  perfectly  brownetl  reduce  the  heat  by  closing 
all  the  draugiits,  and  begin  to  bjiste  the  meat  generously  with 
the  gravy  in  the  pan  and  lightly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  flour. 
Do  this  every  fifteen  minutes  until  the  meat  is  cooked.  The 
water  in  the  pan  must  be  removed  after  each  basting.  Xow, 
till!  constant  basting  drives  the  heat  from  the  surface  to  the 
center  of  the  meat ;  it  also  tends  to  nuike  juices.  The  bast- 
ing, which  was  religiously  attended  to  when  roasting  was 
done  before  the  fire,  furnished  half  tlu'  elements  of  success 
in  this  method  of  cooking.  As  it  is  more  trouble  to  baste 
in  the  oven,  nuiny  housekeepers  sadly  neglect  this  duty. 

Slewing. — This  is  a  process  which  admits  of  the  use  of 
the  tough  cuts  of  meat.  Only  enough  water  to  cover  the 
article  is  used.  The  cooking  is  continued  for  a  long  time 
at  a  low  temperature,  until  the  toughest  Jiiece  of  meat  is 
made  tender.  The  licpiid  which  covers  the  meat  never 
should  do  more  than  bubble  slightly,  and  only  at  one  side  of 
the  stew-pan.  The  meat  may  be  cooked  in  one  piece,  or 
may  be  divided  into  small  parts.  The  commonest  method  of 
preparing  food  in  this  manner  is  to  have  vegetables  and 
other  seasonings  a<lded  to  the  meat,  whicti  is  generally  cut 
into  small  pieces.  The  gravy  is  thickened  with  flour.  Su<'- 
cess  in  making  such  dishes  depends  upon  the  .slow  cooking. 
If  rapid  boiling  be  permitted,  the  meat  will  become  hard, 
tough,  and  stringy,  and  the  flavor  of  the  stew  be  ruined.  It. 
adils  very  much  to  the  fliivor  of  the  stew  if  the  meat  bo 
browned  before  adding  water  to  it. 

Braisiiuj. — This  mode  of  cooking  is  a  combination  of 
stewing  and  baking.  Formerlv  when  all  the  cooking  was 
done  at  an  open  fireplace,  a  braising-pan  was  made  with  a 
deep  cover,  on  which  coals  were  heaped,  the  pan  being  then 
placed  over  coals  mixed  with  ashes,  or  hung  over  the  fire. 
These  pans  were  often  used  for  baking  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
anything  that  required  the  heat  on  all  sides.  'Y\w  necessity 
for  this  kind  of  pan  pas.sed  away  with  the  introduction  of 
ranges  or  stoves  with  ovens.  Any  deep  pan,  with  a  close- 
fitting  cover,  will  answer  for  a  braising-pan.  In  braising, 
onlv  enough  water  to  make  a  gravy  is  used.  Herbs,  vege- 
tables and  spice  are  freiiuently  employed  to  add  flavor  to 
the  piece  of  meat,  but  a  Sipasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  satis- 
fies simple  tastes.  The  meat  is  placed  in  the  pan,  and,  if  it 
have  no  fat  itself,  a  little  pork  or  sonu:  other  kind  of  fat  is 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  meat  is  dredged  gen- 
erously with  salt,  pepper,  and  flour;  then  the  pan  is  cov- 
ered and  placed  in  a  nujderately  hot  oven.  At  the  end  of 
hair  an  hour  the  cover  is  removed  and  about  a  pint  of  hot 
water  added.  The  pan  is  then  covered  and  returned  to 
the  oven,  the  heat  reduced,  and  the  meat  cooked  slowly  for 
live  houre,  being  basted  every  half-hour  with  the  gravy  in 
the  i)an,  and  salt,  pepper,  and  flour ;  the  water  being  re- 
newed whenever  necessary.  At  the  end  of  five  hours  the 
gravy  is  thickened  with  flour.  To  have  this  dish  in  perfec- 
tion, the  cooking  must  be  slow  after  the  first  half  hour.  At 
no  time  should  the  oven  be  hot  enough  to  cause  the  water  in 
the  pan  to  buljble.  Braising  is  one  of  the  most  economical 
metliods  of  cooking,  for  there  is  no  waste,  aiul  the  toughest 
piece  of  meat  can  be  made  tender  aiul  savory  in  this  nmn- 
ner.  People  with  weak  digestion  can  not  always  eat  meat« 
that  are  stewed  or  braiseil.  It  may  be  that  all  these  dishes 
would  be  more  healthful  if  the  covers  of  the  pans  were  so 
|ilaced  that  there  would  bean  outlet  for  any  gases  that  may 
form  in  the  long,  slow  process  of  cooking. 

rnjiiuj. — This  moile  of  cooking  is  the  least  healthful,  and 
in  the  ordinary  household  is  generally  followed  In  an  un- 
scientific mainier.  To  fry  properly  there  must  be  enough 
fat  to  cover  the  article  that  is  to  be  cooked.  The  fat  must 
be  so  hot  as  to  harden  the  surface  of  any  article  of  food 


the  moment  it  is  immersed.  nud<ing  it  impervious  to  the  fat 
or  the  juices  contained  in  the  article  itself.  The  albumen 
of  an  egg  hardens  so  quickly  that  cooks  take  advantage  of 
this  quality  to  protect  articles  that  lack  albuniiiujus  matter 
enough  on  the  surface  to  form  a  coating  for  the  food.  The 
egg  does  not  brown  quickly,  nor  docs  it  take  a  fine  color  ; 
so  bread  or  cracker  crumbs  are  used  with  the  egg  to  give 
the  surface  color  and  crispness.  Sometinu'S  an  article  is 
lightly  coated  with  dry  flour  or  meal,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
kinds  of  fish.  It  is  necessary  to  have  perfectly  sweet  fat, 
free  from  foreign  substances,  such  as  water,  crumbs,  etc. 
This  must  be  heated  slowly  to  .'!.")()'  or  400'  F..  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  article  that  is  to  be  fried.  When 
blue  smoke  rises  from  the  center  of  the  liquid,  it  indicates 
a  temperature  of  about  3.~)0°.  .Vll  articles  that  require  three 
or  more  minutes'  cooking,  and  such  as  are  pi'epaixnl  with 
flour,  eggs,  sugar,  butter,  etc. — for  example,  fritters,  dough- 
nut.s,  mufiin.s — should  be  dropped  into  fat  at  this  tempera- 
ture ;  but  oysters,  croquettes,  whitebait,  and  anything  else 
that  requires  but  little  cooking,  should  have  the  fat  at  400° 
when  immersed.  The  heat  nuiy  he  tested  by  a  piece  of  stale 
bread ;  if  this  becomes  a  rich  brown  in  one  minute  the  fat 
is  at  about  :i50\  but  if  it  browns  in  half  a  miinite  the  heat 
is  al)out  400'.  Successful  frying  depends  upon  what  the 
French  term  the  aurprisf.  meaning  the  almost  instantane- 
ous coagulation  of  the  surface  of  the  article.  After  tliis  has 
taken  place  the  temperature  may  be  reduced  a  little,  but 
never  lower  than  350%  If  too  many  cold  articles  be  im- 
mersed at  once,  the  temperature  will  be  lowered  too  much 
and  t  he  food  absorb  grease.  The  prcsenc<>  of  water  is  always 
indicated  by  the  fat's  bubbling  when  heated.  Pure  fat  has 
no  motion,  unless  heated  to  a  temperature  that  will  fill  the 
room  with  smoke  and  in.stantly  burn  anything  that  is 
dropped  into  it.  An  article  of  food  |)roperly  fried  should 
be  so  dry  and  free  from  grease  when  brought  to  the  table 
that  it  would  not  soil  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Frying  in 
deep  fat,  compared  with  what  is  called  frying  in  a  shallow 
pan,  is  economy  of  time,  materials,  and  work  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

Fish  is  subject  to  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  meat,  in 
boiling,  broiling,  baking,  etc.  The  principle  of  applying  in- 
ten.se  heat  at  first,  to  coagulate  the  albuminous  matter  on 
the  surface  and  develop  flavor,  is  quite  as  essential  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other. 

Suupx  and  Broths. — In  preparing  these  dishes  the  great 
end  is  to  extract  from  the  flesh  and  boiu's  of  the  animal  all 
the  nutritious  properties  ]iossilile.  For  this  reason  the 
process  is  the  r(!verse  of  that  of  boiling.  The  meat  is  cut 
into  fine  pieces  and  the  bones  are  well  cracked.  All  is  put 
in  cold  water,  that  the  soluble  matter  may  be  softened  and 
extracted.  The  mass  is  then  heated  to  a  degree  near  the 
boiling-|)oint,  and  cooked  in  this  nuinner  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  If  it  is  never  allowed  to  boil,  the  soluble  albumen  is 
left  floating  in  the  broth  in  a  digestible  form,  as  always 
should  be  the  case  in  making  beef  tea  for  the  sick.  But  if 
the  soup  be  allowed  to  boil,  this  albuminous  matter  will 
harden  into  a  dark,  stringy  substance,  which  is  finally 
strained  from  the  clear  broth.  Soups  or  broths  cooked  at 
this  low  temperattire  always  will  be  liquid,  no  matter  how 
rich  they  may  be  in  meat  extracts,  because  the  temiierature 
is  not  high  enough  to  dissolve  the  gelatin  in  the  bones  and 
meat.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  soup 
gently  for  a  great  many  hours.  When  the  strained  liquid 
liecomes  cold,  it  forms  a  jelly.  The  flavor,  too,  is  ditleicnt 
from  that  of  a  soup  cooked  below  the  boiling-point.  If  a 
still  richer  flavor  be  desired,  the  meat  is  first  browned  in 
Its  mvii  juices,  and  then  the  cold  water  is  added.  Vegetables 
should  not  be  cooked  in  a  soup  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Long  cooking  gives  them  a  rank  flavor,  which  they 
impart  to  tlie  souii;  and  they  also  absorb  the  meat  flavors. 

VegctabliK. — The  ellcct  of  cooking  upon  vegetables  is  to 
soften  the  fibers  and  cause  the  starch  granules  to  swell  and 
burst,  thus  making  the  vegetable  palatable  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion. All  vegetables,  except  dried  seeds,  should  first  be 
put  in  boiling  water  long  enough  to  .soften  the  ti-ssues  and 
cook  the  slarch^no  longer.  Over-cooking  produces  a  dark, 
strong-flavored,  indigestible  dish.  Vegetables  of  strong 
flavor,  like  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
etc.,  should  be  cooked  in  a  generous  amount  of  water,  while 
the  delicately  flavored  kinds,  such  as  peas,  asparagus,  pota- 
toes, etc.,  should  be  only  covered  with  water.  Nearly  all 
vegetables  are  better  for  gentle  boiling,  but  a  cabbage  should 
be  cut  into  several  parts  and  cooked  rapidly  in  a  large  ket- 
tle of  boiling  water.     The  cover  must  not  be  put  on  the 
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kettle  while  the  cabbage  is  in  it.  Prom  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  will  suffice  to  cook  a  head.  Ciiuliflnwer  should  be 
put,  head  down,  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  salted  water  and 
cooked  for  half  an  hour,  boiling  gently  all  the  while.  Green 
peas  should  boil  gently  with  tlie  cover  of  the  saucepan 
drawn  a  little  to  one  side.  Although  a  potato  will  be  hard 
and  indigestible  if  underdone,  it  is  only  a  step  from  this  condi- 
tion to  over-cooking.  If  a  potato  be  bilked,  boiled,  or  steamed 
too  long,  it  will  deteriorate  from  the  moment  t)ie  over-cook- 
ing begins.  Potatoes,  placed  in  a  kettle  on  the  fire  and 
covered  with  boiling  water,  will  cook  in  just  thirty  minutes. 
In  a  moderate  oven  a  potato  of  medium  size  will  bake  in 
forty-five  minutes.  If  potatoes  must  be  kept  warm  for  any 
length  of  time  after  cooking,  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
coarse  towel  tlirough  which  the"  steam  can  eseajie.  They 
never  should  be  closely  covered. 

Bread. — All  the  grains,  and  even  nntsand  tuberous  roots, 
are  brought  into  requisition  in  making  this  staff  of  the 
human  family's  life.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  gluten 
in  wheat,  that  grain  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  bread- 
making.  The  perfect  loaf  of  bread  is  the  liighest  form  of 
vegetable  food.  The  amount  of  labcu-  which  a  loaf  repre- 
sents is  almost  incredible.  From  tlic  selection  of  the  seed 
to  put  into  the  ground  until  tlie  bread  is  taken  from  the 
oven  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  are  many.  Upon 
the  quality  of  the  wiieat  and  the  milling  depends  largely 
the  quality  of  tlie  bread.  Flour  made  from  wheat  grown  in 
a  wet  season,  or  that  which  has  Ijeen  wet  and  not  properly 
dried,  or  which  was  grown  in  too  highly  fertilized  soil,  will 
not  make  jierfect  bread.  The  gluten  of  such  wheat  will 
have  a  tendency  to  soften  when  mixed  in  the  dough.  Freshly 
grcmnd  fiour,  even  from  tlic  best  wheat  and  the  finest  mill- 
ing, will  exhibit  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  flour  made 
from  poor  wheat,  that  is,  it  will  soften  in  the  dough ;  but 
the  bread  will  have  a  jiarticularly  sweet,  nutty  flavor.  The 
wlieat  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  being  ground,  and  the 
flour  should  have  a  nninth  or  more  to  season  before  being 
used.  New  flour  ami  that  made  from  grains  grown  in  a 
wet  season  are  inqn'oved  by  being  dried  in  a  warm  place 
for  a  few  hours  before  being  used.  Good  flour  will  have  a 
pleasant  odor  and  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  if  made  from  damp 
wheat  it  will  exhale  a  musty,  unpleasant  odor.  If  a  small 
((uantity  of  flour  be  mixed  with  cold  water  and  formed  into 
(luugh  anil  then  be  kneaded  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  show 
the  quality  of  gluten  in  tlie  flour.  If  the  dough  become 
smooth  and  elastic  it  will  be  evident  that  the  gluten  is 
sound,  and  that  there  will  be  no  ditfieulty  in  making  good 
bread.  Flour  and  meals  sliould  be  kept  in  a  pure,  dry  at- 
mosphere. 

In  the  earliest  ages  the  grain  was  pounded  andrulibed  be- 
tween stones,  or  in  a  sort  of  mortar.  Later  two  mill-stones 
were  used,  the  jiower  being  either  animal,  or  wind,  or 
water.  Since  tlien  the  improvements  in  milling  have  been 
wonderful.  The  best  mills  have  macliinery  that  separates 
eai.'h  part  of  the  grain  and  finally  reduces  the  most  desirable 
to  flour.  By  this  new  jirocess  a  larger  proportion  of  the  in- 
ner coats  of  the  grain  is  made  into  flour  than  by  the  old 
priicess  with  stones  ;  therefore  the  bread  is  richer  in  gluten 
and  pho-iphates.  A  whole-wlieat  flour  also  is  made  in  which 
a  still  larger  jiroportion  of  the  nutritive  qualities  is  retained 
lliaii  ill  fine  white  flour.  The  flavnr  of  bread  made  from 
this  flour  is  sweet  and  nutty;  the  loaf  is  brown.  This  is 
the  kind  of  bread  which  should  be  given  to  children,  be- 
cause it  has  so  large  an  amount  of  the  elements  necessary 
ti)  make  teeth  and  bones.  Whole-wheat  meal,  commonly 
called  graham,  is  the  unbolted  meal.  Aside  from  the  coar.se 
bran,  which  is  irritating  to  some  digestive  organs,  it  is  very 
dcsiralile  in  the  form  uf  bread. 

In  commeice  flour  is  known  as  "  new  process"  and 
"old  process."  I5y  the  old  process  the  flour  is  ground  lie- 
tween  stones;  in  the  new  process  the  grinding  is  done  on 
corrugated  cylinders.  Flour  made  by  the  new  method  is 
granular  to  the  touch,  and  packs  more  closely  than  that 
made  in  the  old  w.ay.  Measure  lor  measure,  the  new  process 
Hour  will  weigh  one-eighlh  more  than  the  old.  The  house- 
keeper should  reiiiemljer  this  when  following  the  old  cook- 
ery receipts  which  call  for  flour  by  measure.  If  weight  be 
useil  the  rule  need  not  be  changed." 

MethoiUnf  Making  Bri'iid. — i\Ian  must  have  known  liread 
first  in  an  unleavened  form,  but  in  .-iome  way  he  learned 
Ihiit  fermentation  produced  a  more  porous,  and  therefore 
a  more  digestible,  kind  of  Ijread.  The  leaven  was  a  mixture 
of  flour  and  water,  which  was  allowed  to  ferment ;  or  a 
piece  of  the  risen  dougli  was  kept  from  one  baking  to  an- 


other. The.se  two  substances  are  still  used  a  great  deal,  but 
this  mode  of  making  bread  light  is  open  to  many  objections. 
Unless  the  dough  be  watched  carefully,  lactic  acid  is  formed, 
and  often  the  stage  of  putrefaction  is  reached.  Scientific 
men  have  sought  for  some  other  method  of  making  bread 
light.  Aerated  bread  was  made  by  mixing,  under  pressure, 
water,  flour,  and  carbonic  acid.  Various  acids  and  alkalies 
were  tried,  and  as  a  result  of  all  the  experiments  we  have 
many  kinds  of  baking-jjowders.  These  answer  for  breads 
when  baked  in  small  cakes,  but  nothing  has  been  found 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  yeast  plant  for  the  large, 
sweet,  porous  loaf.  About  18.50  Adolph  Ignaz  Mautner,  of 
\'ienna,  produced  the  press-yeast,  or  what  is  known  in  the 
U.  S.  as  compressed  yeast.  This  ferment  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  anything  yet  known  for  bread. 

There  are  many  methods  of  making  bread,  but  they  all 
aim  at  the  same  thing :  a  light,  porous,  digestible  mass. 
Bread  made  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  crumb  than  crust,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the 
case  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  more  crust  bread  has 
the  sweeter  and  more  wholesome  will  it  be.  The  elements 
of  success  in  brc-id-uiaking  are  good  yeast  and  flour,  a  thor- 
ough beating  or  kneading,  the  right  temperature,  the  proper 
degree  of  fermentation,  and  careful  baking.  The  dough  is 
made  in  the  following  manner.  Suitable  proportions  of 
water,  flour,  salt,  and  yeast  are  mixed  together.  The  dough 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  it  has  changed 
into  a  light,  spongy  mass,  a  little  more  than  twice  the  orig- 
inal bulk.  This  dough  is  kneaded  again,  and  then  shaped 
into  loaves  and  rolls,  after  which  time  is  allowed  for  a  sec- 
ond rising.  It  is  then  baked.  Simple  as  this  process  reads, 
it  involves  conditions  and  chemical  changes  which  must  be 
watched  carefully,  else  the  liread  will  not  be  perfect.  The 
water  which  is  added  to  the  flour  dissolves  the  sugar  and  al- 
bumen, softens  the  gluten,  and  hydrates  the  starch.  If  the 
temperature  be  right,  active  fermentation  begins  at  once, 
although  it  is  not  perceptible  for  several  hours.  Some  of  the 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar ;  this  and  the  sugar  of  the 
flour  are  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  This  gas 
is  diffused  through  the  mass.  The  minute  bubbles,  being  re- 
tained by  the  tenacious  gluten,  cause  the  dough  to  expand. 
As  long  as  the  fermentation  produces  only  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  it  may  go  on  until  the  dough  has  risen  suffi- 
ciently; if,  however,  fermentation  be  allowed  to  go  too  far, 
acetic  acid  will  be  formed  and  the  dough  become  sour. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  fermentation  has  not  gone  far  enough, 
heavy,  indigestible  bread  will  be  the  result.  Fermentation 
is  most  rapid  at  about  blood-heat,  98°.  The  water  with 
which  the  flour  is  mixed  should  be  at  about  100°  in  cold 
weather,  and  at  aljout  80°  in  very  hot  weather.  If  the  flour 
be  kejit  in  a  cold  place  in  winter,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  room  for  several  hours  before  being  made  into 
dough.  If  compressed  yeast  be  used,  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly dissolved  in  the  water,  that  it  may  be  e\eiily  incor- 
porated in  the  bread.  The  beating  or  kneading  of  the  bread 
also  must  be  thorough,  that  the  particles  of  yeast  shall  reach 
every  point  in  the  mass  of  dough.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  dough  is  not  chilled  while  being  kneaded  or 
in  the  first  jieriod  of  rising.  It  is  impossiljle  to  make  good 
bread  with  dough  that  has  been  chilled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fermentation.  Dough  that  has  risen  to  a  perfect  sjionge, 
and  then  been  kneaded  and  cliilled,  will,  if  made  into  rolls 
(which  must  rise  in  a  warm  atmosphere  to  more  than  double 
their  size  before  the  baking),  give  a  finer,  whiter,  and  ten- 
derer texture  than  if  the  rolls  be  made  with  the  freshly  risen 
sponge.  One  hundred  degrees  is  the  proper  temperature  in 
which  to  start  the  fermentation.  After  a  few  hours  the  heat 
shoulil  be  lowered  to  aliout  TO  ,  and  it  shoulil  be  continued 
at  this  temperature  until  the  dough  is  a  s[iongy  mass.  When 
it  has  reached  this  stage  it  should  be  thoroughly  kneaded,  to 
break  up  the  gas  bubliles  and  distribute  them  throughout 
the  bread,  thus  insuring  a  loaf  filled  with  small  pores. 
After  this  kneading  the  liread  must  be  shaped  and  raised 
again  to  aliout  twice  its  original  size.  It  is  then  placed  in 
an  oven  healed  to  about  400°  F.,  the  temperature  being 
lowered  the  last  half  of  the  baking  to  about  liOO".  Fermen- 
tation goes  on  in  the  interior  of  tlie  loaf  until  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  about  21^  .  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
large  loaves  should  not  rise  as  much  as  the  small  ones  before 
baking;  indeed,  it  is  a  pity  that  there  ever  should  be  a  large 
loaf,  because  the  small  ones  give  more  crust,  and  the  heat 
passes  to  the  interior  so  quickly  as  to  stop  fermentation  be- 
fore acetic  acid  can  be  formed. 

The  porosity  of  the  loaf  depends  upon  the  elasticity  and 
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tenacity  of  the  fjlutcn  in  Hie  flour.  Gluten  exposed  to  the 
action  of  acetic  aciil  will  Iii|uefy  and  lose  its  tenueity;  hence, 
bread  that  is  sour  also  is  heavy.  If  too  lar<;e  a  proportion 
of  water  lie  u.sed.the  texture  of  the  bread  will  not  be  so  fine 
and  tender,  as  the  pores  will  Ije  lar^re  and  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. In  bakinfj  bread  undergoes  certain  clianj;es.  The 
heat  exiiands  the  air,  moisture,  and  carlionic  acid  confined 
in  the  dough, and  causes  the  loaf  to  increase  to  about  double 
its  size:  the  alcohol  is  vaporized,  and  almost  entirely  driven 
off  in  the  gaseous  form;  the  starch  granules  become  rup- 
tured, and  some  of  the  starch  becomes  transformeil  into 
sugar  and  dextrin;  the  vegetable  albumen  is  coiigulated 
and  unites  with  the  gluten  ami  starch  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  cell-walls,  preventing  them  from  giving  way  under 
the  expansion  of  gas  and  vapors.  Many  chemists  advocate 
using  enough  yeast  to  raise  the  dough  to  the  required  light- 
ness in  a  few  hours;  but  practice  has  shown  that  such  bread 
loses  its  moisture  and  fine  llavor  within  twenty-four  hours, 
whereas  bread  in  which  only  a  small  (piantity  of  yeast  is 
used,  re(|uiring  many  hours  to  become  light,  keeps  sweet 
and  moist  for  several  days.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  has- 
tens fermentation  by  giving  the  ferment  something  from 
which  to  proiluce  carbonic  aci<l  at  once.  One  ounce  of  sugar 
to  4  111.  of  flour  is  a  good  proportion.  .M.ari.4  Pahlo.v. 

Cook's  Inlet:  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  in  Alaska, 
opposite  the  island  of  Kodiak;  between  lat.  58  and  61°  N., 
anil  Ion.  l.il'  and  1.5-4"  W.     It  is  130  miles  long. 

Cook's  or  Hervey  Islands :  a  group  of  Pacific  islands 
under  liritish  protection;  lietween  18  and  22°  S.  lat.,  and 
1.j7°  and  l(>:i  W.  Ion.  Total  area,  142  sq.  miles.  There  are 
six  main  islands;  Karatonga  is  the  largest,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8,(100;  JIangaia  has  2,000;  Vatui  or  Atui,  1.200; 
Aitutaki,  2.t»(M».     Total  population,  8,!t00. 

Cookson.  Christopher,  ]\I.  A.:  ])hilologist;  b.  at  Palling- 
ton,  Xortliampton.  England,  Apr.,  ISfil  ;  educated  at  Clifton 
College  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford;  at  present 
(1893)  assistant  classical  master,  St.  Paul's  School,  London. 
lie  is  the  author  of  TIte  I^ri)ici/)l<:i  of  Sound  and  Infle.ri(tn 
(IS  Illuxtrated  in  Die  (Ireek  and  Latin  Languages  (in  co- 
operation with  J.  E.  King,  1888),  ami  An  Introduction  to 
tlie  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (1890) ;  and 
is  one  of  the  contributors  to  T/tirteeii  Essays  on  Educa- 
tion (1891).  B.  I.  W. 

Cooloy,  Thomas  M.,  LL.  D.  :  jurist ;  b.  at  Attica,  N.  Y., 
.Ian.  (),  1S24;  removed  to  Michigan  in  1843.  and  became  a 
law'yer  in  1846.  He  became  Professor  of  Law  in  Mieliigan 
University  in  1859,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  .Mich- 
igan in  1864,  atul  chief  justice  in  1867,  but  retired  from  the 
bench  in  1885.  He  was  appointed  an  interstate  commerce 
commissiotu'r  by  President  Cleveland  Mar.  23,  1887,  and  be- 
came chairman  of  the  commission,  but  owing  to  ill  health 
resigned  in  Oct.,  1891.  He  has  published  many  legal  reports, 
digests,  and  C(>m[)ilations.  ami  is  the  author  of  '/Vie  Consti- 
tutional Limitations  wliicit  rest  upon  tite  Legislative  Power 
oftlie  States  of  ttie  American  Union  (1868):  Commentaries 
«»  the  Constitution  of  t/te  United  States,  etc.  (1873) ;  Law 
of  Taxation  (1876);  Law  of  Torts  (1879);  General  Prin- 
ciple of  ConstitHtional  Law  in  the  United  States  (1880), 
etc.,  and  Michigan  in  the  American  Commonwealth  Series 
(1885). 

Coolidge,  Sus.iN  :  See  Woolsey,  Sarau  Chauxcey. 

Coolidgf,  Thomas  .iKt^'i-'ERsox:  U.  S.  minister;  b.  Aug. 
26,  18:!1.  in  Boston,  Mass.;  educated  in  Switzerland,  (ier- 
uiany,  and  at  Ilnrvanl  L'uiversity,  from  which  he  received 
the  degrees  .\.  B.  and  A.  M.:  treasurer  of  Aiuoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company;  president  of  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  K.  R.  In  18112  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  nunister  to 
France  to  succeed  W'hitelaw  Keid,  but  was  superseded  by 
ex-Senator  James  IS.  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  in  March  of  the 
following  year. 

Coolie,  or  Cooly  [Hindustani,  kull,  laborer,  porter] :  in  a 
general  sense,  an  .\siatie  laborer  not  belonging  to  the  ar- 
tisan class;  in  a  more  special  sense,  a  native  of  China  or 
India  emigrating  to  some  foreign  country  undi^r  contract  of 
labor.  This  coolie  emigration  began  when  slavery  ceased. 
As  the  free  Xegro  could  not  be  iiulueed  to  engage  in  field- 
labor  on  the  tropical  plantations,  and  as  the  white  man 
liroved  physically  incaiiable  of  doing  the  work,  the  owner  of 
a  great  plantation  had,  inileed,  only  one  chance  left — that 
of  importing  laborers  from  India  or  China.  Both  countries 
were  overpeopled;  both  races  were  acclimatized.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  traffic  began.     The 


first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  overstocked  labor-market  of 
China  were  the  British  colony  of  Guiana,  Peru,  and  Cuba. 
In  1847  two  ves,sels  went  from  Amoy  to  Havana  with,  re- 
spectively, 3.50  and  629  coolies  on  board.  A  few  years  later 
on,  however,  dismal  rumors  sprang  up,  chnouncing  the 
whole  traffic  as  a  new  form  of  slavery  more  degi'ading  and 
atr(jcious  than  the  old  one.  It  was  found  out  that  of  4,000 
coolies  who  had  beeii  consigned  to  the  guano-pits  of  Peru 
not  one  had  survived.  Great  Britain  took  elTective  meas- 
ures against  the  evil  in  1855,  but  the  result  was  simply  that 
the  whole  traffic  fell  into  the  hamls  of  the  Portuguese,  ami 
degenerated  still  further.  The  convention  of  1866  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Cliiiui  first  succeeded  in  confin- 
ing the  evil  within  certain  limits.  At  a  much  earlier  date 
East  Indian  coolies  had  begun  to  emigrate  to  Ceylon,  the 
Straits  .Settlements,  and  Teiuusserim ;  afterward  also  to  An- 
nain,  Burma,  South  Africa,  and  Mauritius.  Between  1834 
and  1837  about  700  coolies  were  shipped  from  Calcutta  alone 
to  Mauritius,  and  in  1838  it  was  ascertaiiieil  that  uj)  to  that 
year  no  less  than  25.000  coolies  had  left  India  for  JIauritius. 
I^rom  1834  to  1872, 161,539  coolies  were  exported  to  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  etc. 

Coonians,  Joseph  ;  genre  and  historical  ])ainter ;  b.  in 
Brussels,  1816;  studied  at  Ghent  under  Ilasselaere,  and  at 
Antwerp  Academy,  and  traveled  in  Algiers,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  Crimea.  His  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1863) 
is  celebrated.  Defeat  of  Attila  (1848)  is  in  the  city-hall, 
Briis,sels.     Studio  at  Boulogne,  near  Paris. 

Coomas'sie:  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  in 
Western  Africa;  about  120  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle;  lat.  6°  35'  N.,  Ion.  2  12'  W.  (see  map  of  Africa,  ref. 
5-B).  It  was  cajitured  by  the  British  in  1874,  and  again  in 
1895.     Pop.  20,000.     See'AsiiANTEE. 

Coonibe,  William  :  an  English  humorous  and  satirical 
writer;  b.  at  Bristol  in  1741.  Among  his  works  are  a  2'our 
of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque  (\SVi)  and. 
Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  both  in  verse. 
D.  Jan.  19,  1823. 

Coon'tie,  or  Coon'ta  [an  Am.-lndian  word] :  the  popular 
name  of  the  Zamia  integrifolia,  a  plant  of  the  natural  or- 
der Cycadaceie.  a  native  of  Southern  Florida,  lis  stem 
abounds  in  starch,  from  which  a  part  of  the  Florida  arrow- 
root is  pre|mred.  Other  species  of  the  genus  are  cultivated 
in  the  Bahamas  and  in  Asia  for  their  starch,  which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  classed  as  Sago  (q.  v.).  Florida  formerly 
produced  great  quantities  of  this  commodity,  of  which  the 
quality  was  often  excellent. 

Cooper.  AxTHo.NY  Ashley  :  See  Shaftesbiry. 

Cooper,  Sir  AsTLEY  Paston,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. : 
surgeon;  b.  in  Brooke,  X^n-folk.  England,  Aug.  23,  1768. 
He  began  to  study  surgery  under  Jlr.  ('line  in  London  in 
1784.  He  became  Profes.sor  of  Anatomy  at  Surgeon's  Hall 
in  1792.  and  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital  in  1800.  In  1805  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  a  valuable  work  on  hernia  (1804-07).  and  prac- 
ticed surgery  with  great  success  in  Londi>n.  His  annual 
income  is  .said  to  have  amounted  to  £21.000.  He  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  king  in  1828.  Among  his  works  are 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  (1836-:i7) ;  a  trea- 
tise On  Dislocations  and  Fractures  (1822),  and  one  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Jireast  (1829-40).  I).  Feb.  12, 
1841.  See  B.  B.  Cooper,  Life  of  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper 
(1843). 

Cooiier.  George  II.:  rear  admiral  U.S.  navy:  b.  in  New 
York.  July  27.  1822;  entered  the  navy  a.s  midshipman  Aug. 
4.  1837;  served  in  boat  expeditions  against  the  Seminole  Ind- 
ians in  Florida:  in  the  >lexican  war  he  commanded  a  de- 
tachment at  Point  Isabel ;  was  engaged  in  attacks  on  To- 
ba.sco.  Alvarado,  and  Tuspan,  and  remained  with  the  sipiad- 
ron  until  the  canlure  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  was  employed 
in  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  during  the  civil 
war.  aiul  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1863 
was  in  comnuind  of  the  monitor  Sangamcm  ;  was  com- 
mandant of  the  navy-yard  at  Xorfolk  1872.  Pensiicola  1875- 
76,  and  Xew  York  1878-81 ;  in  command  of  Xorth  Atlantic 
station  1882-84.  Retired  1884.  I),  in  Brooklvn,  X.  Y..  Xov. 
17.  1891. 

Cooper.  Jami:s:  general ;  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md..  May  8, 
1810;  graduated  at  Washington  College.  Pa.,  in  1831 ;  studied 
law  with  Thaddeus  Stevens;  was  a  Whig  nuunber  of  Con- 
gress from  IVnnsvlvania  1839-43  ;  and  wius  a  leading  oppo- 
nent of  the  repudiation  movement  in  Pennsylvania  in  1847. 
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He  was  attorncy-gpneral  of  Ponnsylvania  in  1S48,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1849-55.  ap|)nintpcl  liri.i,'!i(lii'r-general  of  Union  volun- 
teers in  1861,  served  in  Virginia,  and  died  at  Columbus,  O., 
Mar.  38,  1863. 

Cooper,  James  Peximore  :  popular  novelist :  b.  at  Bur- 
ling-ton,  N.  J.,  Sei)t.  15,  1780:  was  a  son  of  Judge  William 
Cooper.  The  latter  removed  to  Otsego  co.,  X.  Y.,  about  ITUO, 
and  founded  Coopcrstown.  Young  Cooper  entered  Yale  t'ol- 
lege  in  1803,  and  beoiime  a  midsliipmau  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in 
1808.  In  1811  he  quitted  the  naval  service  and  married 
Susan  de  Lancey,  a  sister  of  Bishop  de  Lancey.  He  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  1820.  Precaution,  a  novel,  which  was 
considered  a  failure.  In  18'Jl  ho  produced  the  Spy,  a  Tale 
iif  the  JS'entral  (ri-oiind.  which  had  great  success,  was  repub- 
lished in  various  parts  of  Kurope,  and  translated  into  several 
languages.  T/ie  Spij  openetl  a  new  and  fresh  field  of  national 
and  imaginative  literature.  His  next  work  was  the  Pioneers 
(1823),  in  which  he  gave  a  graphic  description  of  American 
scenery  and  the  adventures  of  life  on  the  frontier  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  puljlishcd  in  1823  7'lte  Pilot,  a  tale  of  the  sea, 
which  was  very  po|)ular.  He  represented  with  great  success 
in  this  work  the  <'hanicter  of  sailors  and  peculiar  phases  of 
maritime  life  and  scenery.  In  the  Last  of  tlie  Jloliieajis 
(1820)  he  gave  a  vivid  jiicture  of  the  lite  and  character  of 
American  savages  and  trappers.  In  1826  he  visited  Europe, 
where  he  reiiuiined  nearly  six  years,  during  which  he  pub- 
lished riie  Prairie  (1827),  The.  Red  Rover  (1828),  an  admired 
tale  of  the  sea,  and  other  woi-ks.  He  criticised  and  satirized 
the  national  defects  and  foibles  of  Americans  in  Tlie  Moni- 
Jcins  (1835);  Jlomeicarrl  Boiniil  (1838);  and  Hume  as  Found 
(1838).  Among  his  other  works  are  a  History  of  tlie  Nacy 
of  tlie  United  States  {IHm} :  Tlie  Patlitinder  (HiiO);  Wing 
and  Mlnrj  (1842);  Afloat  and  .4«/iore  (1844);  The  Cliain- 
bearer  (1845) ;  and  OaJi  Openings  (\S-iS).  D.  at  Cooperstown, 
Sept.  14,  1851.  See  Lounslniry's  James  Feninwre  Cooper 
(1883)  in  the  American  Men  of  IJetters  Series. 

Cooper,  Myles,  LL.  D..  Oxon. :  an  accomplished  scholar ; 
second  president  of  King's  College  (now  called  Colinnbia 
College),  New  York  city ;  b.  in  England  in  1735,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  became  a  fellow  iH  Queen's  College.  He 
removed  to  America  in  1762,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  first  president  of  King's  College,  and  was  nuide 
president  in  May,  1763.  In  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  he 
remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  the 
country.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English 
chapel  in  Edinburgh.     D.  in  Edinburgh,  May  1,  1785. 

Cooi)er.  Peter.  LL.  D. :  manufacturer,  inventor,  and  plii- 
lanthropist;  b.  in  New  York  city  Feb.  12,  1791.  His  early 
life  was  one  of  labor  and  struggle.  He  commenced  in  boy- 
hood to  help  his  father  as  a  iiumufacturer  of  hats.  He  at- 
tended school  only  for  half  of  each  day  for  a  single  year, 
and  beyond  this  very  huudile  instruction  his  acquisitions 
were  all  his  own.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  learned  the 
trade  of  eoachmaking. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Cooper's  fortune  was  laid  in  the 
invention  of  an  improvement  in  machines  for  shearing  cloth. 
This  was  largely  called  into  use  during  the  war  of  1812  with 
(treat  Britain,  when  all  importation's  of  cloth  from  that 
country  were  stopped.  The  machines  lost  their  value,  liow- 
ever,  on  the  declaration  of  jicace.  Mr.  Cooper  then  turned 
his  shop  into  the  manufacture  of  cabinet-ware.  He  after- 
ward went  into  the  grocery  business  in  New  York,  and 
iinally  he  engaged  in  the  inahufacture  of  glue  and  isinglass, 
which  he  carried  on  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  atten- 
tion was  early  called  to  the  great  n^sources  of  the  IJ.  S.  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  1830  he  erected  works  in  Can- 
ton, near  Baltimore.  Subsequent Iv  he  erected  a  rolling  and 
a  wire  mill  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  lirst  suc- 
cessfully applied  anthracite  to  the  puddling  of  iron.  In  1845 
he  removed  t  he  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  erected 
the  largest  rolling-mill  at  that  time  in  the  U.S.  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  railway  iron.  In  these  works  he  was  the  first  to 
roll  wrought-iron  beams  for  fireproof  buihlings.  These  works 
have  now  grown  to  \w  very  extensive,  including  mines,  blast 
furnaces,  and  water-power. 

\Vhile  in  Baltimore  Mr.  Cooper  built,  in  18:30.  after  his 
own  designs,  the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  constructed  on 
the  American  cimtincnt.  It  was  .successl'ullv  operated  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Next  we  find  Mr.  Coojier 
taking  great  interest  and  nivesting  large  cajiital  in  tlii' ex- 
tension ..f  the  electric  telcgraiih.  lie  was  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company,  which   continued   its  operations   for 


eighteen  years.  He  was  honorary  director  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  president  of  the  American  Telegraph 
Company,  and  president  of  the  North  American  Telegraph 
Association,  which  at  one  time  represented  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  lines  in  the  U.  S.  He  took  part  actively  in 
the  first  expedition  that  laid  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1854. 

Mr.  Cooper  interested  himself  early  in  the  New  York  State 
canals.  Before  the  water  was  let  into  the  Erie  Canal  it  was 
an  anxious  question  what  was  the  best  propelling  power  for 
the  boats  to  be  employed  on  the  canal.  Mr.  Cooper  then 
made  an  interesting  experiment  of  propelling  a  boat  by 
means  of  an  endless  chain  2  miles  long,  supported  on  posts 
and  rollers,  which  was  driven  by  the  force  of  elevated  water, 
and  might  be  driven  l)y  any  other  power.  By  means  of  this 
he  propelled  a  boat  2  miles  in  eleven  minutes,  carrying  with 
him  the  Governor,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  other  distinguished 
men  at  that  time.  Although  this  method  of  propulsion  was 
not  adopted  at  that  time,  it  has  since  been  successfully  ap- 
jilied  in  passing  boats  through  the  locks  of  the  Delaware  and 
Ivaritan  Canal. 

jMr.  tlooper  served  in  the  New  York  common  council ;  was 
a  trustee  in  the  Public  School  Society,  first  formed  to  ])ro- 
mote  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  when  that  was  merged 
in  the  board  of  education  he  became  a  school  commissioner; 
but  the  most  cherished  ol)ject  of  Mr.  Cooper's  life,  early  con- 
ceived and  faithfully  carrieil  out  as  soon  as  his  means  per- 
mitted, was  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  industrial  classes.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1854.  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  large  buililing  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues  in  New  York,  "  to  be 
devoted  for  ever  to  the  union  of  art  and  science  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  useful  purposes  of  life."  This  institution 
has  grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  trustees  appointed 
by  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  own  unremitting  attention  till  his 
death.  It  has  a  scliool  of  art  for  women,  taught  in  the  day- 
time, in  which  free  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of 
drawing,  in  painting,  wood-engraving,  and  photography. 
It  has  likewise  a  free  school  of  telegraphy  for  young  women. 
These  schools  for  the  daytime  accommodate  about  200.  The 
provision  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  for  this  woman's  art  school 
has  since  been  increased  by  several  bequests  from  others. 

In  the  evening  are  opened  the  free  schools  of  science  and 
art  for  young  men  and  women.  Here  mathematics,  practical 
engineering,  and  practical  chemistry  are  thoroughly  taught, 
and  free  lectures  are  given  in  natural  philosophy  and  the 
elements  of  chemistry.  In  the  art  department  every  branch 
of  drawing  and  painting  is  taught.  During  the  year  1891-93 
instruction  was  given  in  the  free  night  school  of  science  to 
1,266  male  students,  and  to  1,758  in  the  art  school.  Besides 
these  free  schools,  there  is  a  large  free  reading-room  and 
library  at  the  disposal  of  all  comers.  About  1,500  resort  to 
this  daily,  where  they  have  free  access  to  530  periodicals 
and  papers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  about  34,000  volumes. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  free  course  of  lectures  given  every 
Saturday  evening  during  the  winter  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  which  will  seat  2,000. 

On  May  18,  1876,  the  Independent  party  nominated  Mr. 
Cooper  for  President  of  the  U.S.,  and  at  the  following  elec- 
tion he  received  nearly  100,000  votes.     D.  Apr.  4,  1883. 

J.  C.  Zachos. 

Cooper,  TnoMAs:  Chartist  poet:  li.  in  Leicester,  Eng- 
land, Jlar.  28,  1805;  sell-educated  while  working  as  a  shoe- 
maker; became  schoolmaster  in  1827;  led  the  Leicester 
Chartists  in  1841 ;  for  lecturing  during  the  "riots"  of  Aug., 
1843,  received  two  years'  impi'isonment.  During  this  time 
he  wrote  an  e|iic.  The  I'lnyatory  of  Siricides,  and  a  scries 
of  stories.  Wise  Sairs  and  Jljiidern.  Instances.  In  1847  ap- 
peared his  Triumphs  of  Persererance  and  Triumphs  of 
Enterprise.  In  184!)  he  edited  a  radical  journal,  the  Plain 
Speaker,  and  in  1850  a  ske|)tical  jieriodical,  Cooper's  Joiir- 
niil ;  lectured  on  history,  poetry,  and  literature  1851-52; 
wrote  the  novels  Alderman  Ralph  (1853)  and  The  Family 
Feud  (1854).  In  1855  he  became  converted  and  lectured 
much  in  support  of  Christianity.  I),  in  Lincoln,  England, 
July  15.  1892.     Sec  his  Au/oliioi/raphy  (18Ti). 

Cooper.  Thomas  APTnoRPE:  actor:  b.  in  London  in  1776; 
played  with  much  applause  in  London  and  the  U.  S.  His 
daughter  married  a  son  of  I'rcsirlent  Tyler,  under  whom 
C'oo|)er  held  various  (Tovernment  oDices.  His  acting  was  of 
the  school  of  John  Philip  Kemble.  I),  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  Ajir. 
21,  1849,  Revised  by  B.  B.  Vai.lentinb. 

Cooperage  [deriv.  of  Kng.  coop,  cage,  box,  tub,  vat :  0.  H. 
Ger.  clinofa  (>  Mod.  Germ.  Kufe) :  0.  Sax.  copa,  from  Vulg. 
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Lat.  mpa  =  Lat.  eupa,  tub] :  the  art  of  making  rounded  ves- 
si'ls  by  bindiiVi;  together  a  nmiiber  of  wooden  staves  with 
hoops.  It  is  of  very  ancient  ori-rin  and  was  dilTiised  among 
many  nations.  Pliny  as.serts  that  it  was  invented  l>y  a  peo- 
ple who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  .Alps.  Wet  eooperaLfe  con- 
sists in  niakiiiir  easks  and  barrels  for  lif|nids,  such  as  wine, 
molasses,  etc.  Kor  Hour,  fruit,  etc..  the  cooperafre  is  called 
dry, and  the  vessels  used  are  of  inferior  constniction.  White 
ciiopera-je  is  the  name  given  to  the  making  of  tubs,  churns. 
etc.  The  staves,  which  are  mostly  cut  by  machinery,  are 
made  broader  in  the  middle,  and  n\ust  be  curved  pieeisely, 
so  that  when  they  are  placed  together  and  bound  by  the 
hoops  they  nnist  meet  accurately  at  the  ed<;es.  The  best 
casks  an<l  barrels  are  made  of  oak  of  superior  quality  and 
thoroughly  seasoned. 

Co-operatioii :  a  method  of  conducting  industry  in  which 
the  capital  is  supplied  by  and  the  control  rests  with  the  op- 
eratives when  the  industry  is  productive,  and  the  consumers 
when  it  is  distributiv«>. 

I'nder  ordinary  circumstances  business  is  controlled  by 
capital.  Sometimes  a  man  uses  liis  own  capital  in  amounts 
sullicient  to  purchase  the  materials  and  supplies,  and  to 
hire  the  laborers  or  clerks.  More  often  he  relies  on  credit, 
cither  commercial  or  industrial,  for  a  part  of  the  necessary 
cafiital.  In  the  largest  industries,  like  factories  or  rail- 
ways, the  managers  represent  the  associated  capital  of  a 
number  of  stockliolders.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  the 
ownership  of  the  capital  which  gives  the  ultimate  power 
of  saying  who  shall  direct  the  industrial  action.  This  state 
of  tilings  has  many  a<lvantages  (see  Political  Economt). 
but  it  iias  also  certain  disadvantages.  It  often  produces 
conflicts  Ijetween  capitalists  and  laborers;  it  may  sometinu's 
give  opportunities  of  extortion  from  consumers.  To  remedy 
these  evils  schemes  of  co-operation  have  been  suggested, 
whereby  indu.stry  should  be  managed  either  l)y  the  prorlu- 
eers  or  by  the  consumers,  instead  of  by  the  capitalists. 
Where  the  industiy  is  managed  by  the  producers,  it  is 
called  productive  co-operation.  Where  it  is  managed  by  the 
c<insumers,  it  is  called  distributive  co-operation. 

The  term  co-operation  is  most  loosely  applied  in  current 
use.  It  is  often  extended  to  cover  cases  of  jii-otil-iliKri/i;/. 
where  there  is  no  change  in  method  of  management,  Init 
nnly  a  distribution  of  profits  from  time  to  time  among  the 
rinplovees  of  a  business,  or,  more  rarely,  among  its  custom- 
ei-s.  ft  is  ea-sy  to  see  how  this  usage  arose.  A  co-operative 
industry  would  usually,  though  not  always,  divide  its  protit.s 
in  this  way.  This  division  of  profits  naturally  came  to  be 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  public  mind,  and  any  inilus- 
try  which  divided  profits  was  called  co-operative.  But  this 
usjige  is  thoroughly  in<-orrect.  Division  of  profits  involves 
no  more  change  in  methods  of  management  than  is  in- 
volved in  the  substitution  of  piece-work  for  day-work.  It 
is  merely  a  different  method  of  payment  of  the  laborers, 
whereby  the  employer  hopes  to  obtain  an  increase  in  elfi- 
ciencv  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  any  extra  price 
whiih  he  may  have  to  jjay.  By  substituting  the  piece-work 
for  day-work,  he  can  increase  his  gross  earnings.  By  giving 
the  laborers  an  interest  in  the  profits,  he  may  perhaps  in- 
crease his  net  earnings.  Experiments  in  profit-sharing  are 
of  gr<'at  importance,  and  are  <liscussed  in  the  article  Phokit- 
sii,\uiN(i.  liut  they  do  not  involve  the  change  of  industrial 
system  which  is  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

Pri/ilnctive  Co-operation. — The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  co-operative  enterprises. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  managed  liy  associations  of  work- 
men, each  one  furnishing  a  small  share  of  the  capital  rc- 
([uired  for  the  conduct  of  industry  under  medianal  meth- 
oils.  But  as  factories  displaced  manual  labor,  capitalists  dis- 
placeil  inilepcndent  workmen,  even  in  those  industries  where 
processes  were  but  little  changed.  It  was  not  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  that  we  find  organized  at- 
tempts to  establish  iLssociations  of  workmen  carrying  on 
business  for  their  own  account.  A  society  of  co-operative 
m;usons  was  foundeil  in  Paris  in  1M4H  which,  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Government,  worked  its  way  to  well-ile- 
served  prosperity.  In  the  same  year  a  number  of  French 
piano-m.ikers  organized  an  industry  of  their  own.  with  al- 
most ei|ually  marked  success.  Similar  iu<s<iciations  have 
been  develo|ied  anuiug  painters  and  other  trades  in  France. 
In  (Jre.'it  P.ritain  and  the  U.  S.  they  have  been  less  success- 
ful. There  is  a  reconl  of  a  Boston  tailoiV  associative  union 
in    18411,  but   it   was  in  the  iron-foundiy  business,   imme- 


diately after  the  civil  war,  1861-6>i,  that  the  first  successes  in 
the  U.  S.  were  achieved.  In  woodwork  of  various  kinds  the 
system  has  become  still  more  widely  extended,  especially  at 
St.  Louis,  while  co-operative  boot  ami  shoe  companies  have 
l)een  successfully  organized  in  Massachusetts;  though  it 
should  be  said  that  the  co-operation  in  this  case  is  often 
nominal  rather  than  real,  the  business  being  in  fact  managed 
by  joint-stock  companies. 

By  far  the  most  successful  experiment  in  j)roductive  co- 
operation in  the  U.  S.  is  found  among  the  C(H)pers  of 
Minneapolis.  In  1S6><  a  few  jounu'vmen  coopers,  under  the 
leadership  of  ('.  W.  Curtis,  made  an  attempt  to  manage  in- 
dustry for  themselves.  Their  work  was  successful,  and  was 
developed  in  more  formal  shape  in  1874  by  the  organization 
of  the  Co-operative  Barrel  (.'oinpany.  Other  shops  of  the 
same  sort  have  since  been  organized,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  sueces.s.  An  im|iartial  investigator,  Jlr.  Albert  Shaw, 
says  that  the  business  nu'thods  of  the  co-operative  shops  are 
adinirable,  and  their  credit  high;  that  the  system  has  devel- 
oped Ijusiness  capacity  in  men  who  were  not  aware  that  they 
possessed  it;  and  that  the  moral  etiects  of  the  co-operative 
movement  constitute  its  highest  success.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  conditions  among  the  coopers  are  espe- 
cially favorable  for  co-operative  enterprise.  The  anuiimt 
of  capital  involved  is  relatively  small,  and  the  workmen  are 
therefore  able  to  furnish  it  them.selves  instead  of  borrowing. 
The  processes  are  simide.  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  risk 
of  misdirection  of  labor  and  capital.  Above  all,  a  large 
part  of  the  work  is  d<mc  for  orders,  instead  of  being  thrown 
on  a  speculative  market,  so  that  the  risks  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  a  capitalist  must  bear  are  conspicu- 
ously absent.  This  possibility  of  working  for  orders,  in- 
stejid  of  for  the  general  market,  is  usually  essential  to  the 
success  of  productive  co-operation. 

CoHmimer.'i  co-opprafioK,  or  dii/rihiifive  cn-operrition,  has 
had  a  longer  continuous  history.  Under  tlie  influence  of 
thiidicrs  like  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  in  France  and  Owen 
in  England  numy  attempts  to  do  awav  with  the  ca[)italist 
were  mad(^  liy  communistic  societies.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred such  societies  were  started  in  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830.  But  it  was  not  until  1844  that  a 
thoroughly  successful  co-operative  store  was  estaldished  by 
the  •■  Rochdale  Pioneers."  In  that  year  there  was  great  de- 
pression in  the  flannel  trade  at  Rochdale,  and  a  innnber  of 
weavei-s  clubbed  together  to  purchase  their  supplies  more 
chea[ily.  Riulely  organized  as  it  was,  the  advantages  of 
the  plan  proved  to  be  enormous.  Twelve  years  from  its 
fii-st  beginning  this  society  possessed  a  capital  of  £13.000, 
and  conducted  a  general  sufijily  business  of  almost  every 
kiiul,  amounting  at  times  to  decidedly  over  £2t)0,000  a 
year.  The  co-operative  organization  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  the  most  widely  known  co-opera- 
tive stores  being  those  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  civil 
service.  Meantime  there  had  lieen  many  such  organiza- 
tions in  the  U.  S.  Isolatcfl  experiments  were  nuide  as  early 
as  1830.  In  1845  the  Worknu'ii's  Protective  I'nion  of  Bos- 
ton organized  a  successful  store,  which  was  afterward  ear- 
rieil  on  inider  the  name  of  the  New  England  Protective 
I'liion.  The  war  interrupted  this  development,  but  after 
its  conclusion  it  was  taken  up  with  renewe<l  vigor.  In  the 
West,  and  afterward  in  the  South,  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry encouraged  the  local  granges  to  form  purchasing 
club.s,  employing  general  agents  to  buy  supplies,  often  at  a 
great  apiiarent  discount.  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  or- 
ganizeil  in  1X74.  made  co-operative  distribution  one  of  their 
principal  oi>jects,  and  were  of  great  imjiortance  in  New 
kngland,  where  tlie  grange  nu)vcmcnt  at  that  time  was 
weakest.  But  the  stores  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said,  with 
some  reservations,  of  the  I'atrons  of  llusl)andry  also.  The 
purcha.ses  were  not  always  judiciously  made,  and  after  a 
brief  time  the  stores  found  themselves  filled  with  unsold 
goods.  Economy  was  attempted  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  co-operators  thought  that  the  surest  way  to  get  their 
supplies  cheap  was  to  hire  managers  cheap.  They  found  to 
their  cost  that  cheap  management  wasted  many  times  more 
mimey  than  it  saved.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  all  the  co-operative  enterprises  were  failures.  On 
the  contrary,  there  remain  a  large  numlier  of  associations 
which  have  <lf>ne  useful  work  for  a  long  term  of  years.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  co-operative  stores  h.'ive  been  re- 
organized into  joint-stock  companies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
he  <'o-operat  ive  only  in  name. 

Tliere  an;  other  forms  of  distributive  co-operation  quite 
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as  important  as  the  stores.  Chief  among  these  are  the  so- 
•cieties  for  furnisliing  co-operative  credit.  The  most  impor- 
tant experiments  of  tliis  kind  in  the  V.  S.  liave  been  tlie 
jiumerous  Building  a^id  Loan  Associations  (q.  v.).  and  tliey 
have  accomplislied  a,  work  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. A  similar  system  of  co-operative  credit  enterprises 
has  been  imdertaken  on  a  wider  scale  in  Germany,  under 
the  leadershi])  of  Ilerr  Sohulze-Delitzseh.  These  were  first 
established  in  I80O,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  an  important 
element  in  developing  the  industry  of  the  country.  Mutual 
insurance  forms  another  important  field  of  co-operative  en- 
terprise. In  the  U.  S.  it  has  been  most  successful  among 
manufacturing  industries.  --Vbout  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
a  number  of  factories,  which  had  to  pay  extremely  high  in- 
surance rates  on  account  of  the  general  prevalence  of  fire  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  undertook  to  insure  one  an- 
other instead  of  relying  on  an  outside  company  for  their  in- 
surance. Not  content  with  adjusting  the  losses,  they  under- 
took to  render  tliose  losses  themselves  as  slight  as  possible, 
and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  rules  and  methods  which 
should,  as  far  as  (lossible.  prevent  tires  in  the  associated  fac- 
tories. In  this  they  were  extremely  successful.  Under  tlie 
leadership  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  they  reduced  the  fre- 
•quency  of  fires  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  had  been 
previously  the  rule,  and  were  enabled  to  do  tlieir  business 
at  appreciably  less  cost,  on  account  of  tlie  reduction  in  in- 
surance and  the  superior  methods  of  construction.  We  may 
also  note  certain  forms  of  distributive  co-operation  among 
farmers,  of  which  the  establishment  in  the  U.  S.  of  co-opera- 
tive creameries  has  been  ])erhaps  the  most  successful.  At 
first  sight  this  seems  like  productive  co-operation,  but  it  is 
really  analogous  to  the  work  of  the  store  or  the  mutual  in- 
surance company,  since  the  industry  is  managed  by  those 
for  whom  the  service  is  rendered.  For  details  with  regard 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  many  of  these  enterprises,  see 
John  Hopkins  *L'ni  versify  Hislory  of  Co-operation  in  the 
United  States. 

Socialists  believe  that  co-operation  ought  to  be  made  more 
general.  JIany  of  them  rely  on  this  means  for  changing 
the  structure  of  industrial  society.  The  plan  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
government  credit,  whereby  any  association  of  workmen 
could  mortgage  the  future  results  of  their  labor  and  liorrow 
■capital  on  this  security.  In  this  way  Lassalle  tho\ight  that 
the  present  monojioly  of  the  capitalists  in  the  control  of  in- 
■dustry  would  be  done  away  with.  A  man  who  had  no  capi- 
tal, but  was  willing  to  work,  would  be  on  the  same  level  as 
one  who  had  inherited  capital  from  his  father,  or  saved 
it  from  his  business.  But  tlie  history  of  co-operative  enter- 
prises gives  little  ground  to  expect  much  good  from  a  proj- 
■eet  of  this  kind.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  indicates  that  the 
waste  of  capital  un<ler  tlie  new  system  would  many  times 
■outweigh  whatever  losses  and  ditKcuItie.s  there  may  have 
been  under  tlie  old.  Its  advocates  claim  the  following 
advantages  from  tlie  co-operative  system  :  1.  It  does  away 
with  the  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital.  3.  It  avoids 
the  expenses  of  advertising  and  certain  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  iiiaiiagement,  which  are  incident  to  the  conduct 
■of  business  to-day.  3.  It  prevents  the  exorbitant  profits 
which  ca|iitalists  have  been  wont  to  charge.  The  weak 
point  in  the  argument  of  the  co-operators  lies  in  the  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  those  exorbitant  profits.  It  is 
a  question  whether, under  tlie  existing  methods  of  industry, 
the  losses  from  depreciation  of  capital  do  not  practi- 
■cally  wipe  out  most  of  the  returns  received  in  the  form 
of  interest.  It  is  certain  that  these  profits  are  very  much 
less  than  is  ordinarily  .supposed,  and  that  the  loss  due  to 
any  slight  falling  olt  in  efficiency  and  economy  would 
be  a  much  greater  burden  on  the  community  than  the 
profits  which  are  now  distributed  among  capitalists  as  a 
flass.  We  come  back,  then,  (o  tlie  question  can  we  expect 
to  have  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  and  economy  when 
business  is  managed  by  laborei-s  or  eonsumci-s  as  we  have 
under  the  present  system.  To  this  inquiry,  at  present  at 
any  rate,  our  answer'  must  be  in  the  negative.  \\  hile  capi- 
talistic management  does  not  always  put  the  best  men  in 
control,  it  keeps  many  classes  of  inconi|ieleiit  men  wholly 
out  of  control.  It  is  a  system  of  natural  selection,  not 
wholly  perfect,  but  thorfnighly  good  in  certain  respects. 
If  a  man  sees  what  the  community  wants  and  supplies  it  in 
an  efficient  manner,  he  makes  money  and  is  able  to  extend  his 
operations.  If  he  does  not  see  what  the  community  wants, 
or  fails  to  supply  it  in  an  efficient  manner,  he  loses  so 
much  money  tnat  he  is  unable  to  remain  in  control.     Mat- 


tel's do  not  always  work  as  well  as  this,  but  the  general 
operation  of  the  system  is  what  has  been  here  described. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  managers  are  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  workmen  or  the  consumers,  experience,  both  of  the 
guilds  in  the  past  ami  of  tlie  co-operative  societies  in  the 
present,  shows  that  we  shall  not  generally  have  the  most 
efficient  men  at  the  head.  They  will  supply  goods  which 
the  community  does  not  want,  or  insist  on  making  them 
by  old  methods  when  new  ones  would  be  better. 

In  the  cases  where  co-operation  has  lieen  most  successful, 
like  loan  associations  or  mutual  insurance  companies,  their 
success  has  been  largely  due  to  their  educational  character. 
Sometimes  they  have  taught  men  to  acquire  business  ability 
by  showing  them  how  the  exercise  of  such  aliility  was  an 
essential  means  of  success.  The  adoption  of  a  ]ilau  like 
that  of  Lassalle.  which  should  give  every  workman  the 
right  to  control  capital  simply  on  account  of  his  willing- 
ness to  work,  without  regard  to  his  business  ability,  would 
defeat  the  very  end  wliich  the  best  co-operative  societies 
have  hail  in  view.  Sometimes  they  have  taught  men  to  de- 
velop new  business  methods  of  sounder  character  than  the 
old.  It  may  occasionally  hapjien  that  aVuises  have  intro- 
duced themselves  into  the  conduct  of  a  business,  and  under 
such  circumstances  co-operative  enterprises  may  succeed  in 
avoiding  precisely  tliose  abuses.  The  case  of  the  co-opera- 
tive stores  in  Great  Britain  is  an  instance  in  point.  Up 
to  1864  business  there  was  managed  largely  luider  the  credit 
system,  and  in  many  lines  at  least  there  was  quite  inade- 
quate provision  against  bad  debts.  Such  was  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  people  that  a  store  that  required  cash  payment 
could  not  secure  the  necessary  custom.  But  a  number  of 
persons,  voluntarily  associating  themselves  in  a  co-opera- 
tive enterprise,  could  and  did  agree  to  pay  cash  ;  and  by  the 
substitution  of  cash  for  ci-edit  they  saved  money  in  a  multi^ 
tude  of  ways,  and  were  able  to  olitain  their  supplies  much 
cheaper,  just  as  in  the  U.  S.  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies were  able  to  obtain  their  insurance  much  cheaper  by 
voluntarily  sulimitting  to  a  numljcr  of  rules  that  they  made 
themselves,  and  which  proved  a  safeguard  against  fire.  As 
long  as  the  old-fashioned  stores  in  Great  Britain  continued 
to  run  on  the  credit  system,  so  long  the  co-operative  stores 
had  a  decided  advantage.  The  cash  system  has  now  come  to 
prevail  in  the  retail  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  the  U.  S.  With  this  change 
of  business  habits  the  co-operative  stores  have  lost  their  ad- 
vantage, and  the  regular  joint-stock  establishments  are  now 
able  to  make  as  cheap  prices  as  the  co-operative  ones  and  to 
hold  their  own  witli  them  in  every  respect.  Again,  it  may 
readily  happen  that  the  workmen  in  some  particular  line  of 
industry  are  not  doing  justice  to  their  own  ability — are 
habitually  working  in  a  slack  manner,  which  involves  waste 
of  materials  or  loss  of  power,  not  to  .sjiy  loss  of  time  also. 
L'nder  such  circumstances  the  stimulus  which  is  given  by 
working  for  themselves  may  result  in  an  increase  of  zeal 
and  etllciency  which  outweighs  any  disadvantage  in  busi- 
ness management.  If  it  has  further  happened  that  the 
capitalist  has  been  subject  to  the  liability  of  strikes  and 
that  the  co-operators  are  free  from  this  danger,  this  advan- 
tage is  greatly  increased.  But  the  eases  where  the  advan- 
tages of  productive  co-operation  have  outweighed  its  ad- 
vantages seem  to  have  been  relatively  few — fewer,  jierhaps, 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  than  in  France  or  Germany. 
Some  think  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
labor  power  of  the  British  or  L'.  S.  workmen  is  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  far  better  utilized  than  that  of  the 
Frenchman  or  German,  and  that  this  leaves  less  margin  of 
possible  advantage  due  to  the  increased  stimulus  of  co-op- 
eration. If  a  man  in  the  V .  S.  is  working  nearly  as  hard  as 
he  can,  while  the  Frenchman  or  German  is  only  working  at 
half  his  ])ossible  speed,  the  chance  for  increased  stimulus  in 
the  former  ca.se  is  obviously  nuieli  less  than  in  the  latter. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account  we  must  for  the  pres- 
ent regard  co-operation  rather  as  an  occasional  means  of 
success  and  as  a  useful  educator  than  as  a  practicable 
method  of  conducting  ordinary  business.  It  may  be  that 
as  the  community  becomes  more  generally  educated  in  busi- 
ness methods  ami  business  habits  the  field  of  possible  suc- 
cess for  co-operation  will  constantly  widen.  This  is  a  result 
that  every  one  must  desire  to  see  realized.  But  such  an 
educational  result  can  only  come  through  gradual  progress 
and  voluntary  co-operation.  The  attempt  to  devise  schemes 
of  universal  credit  which  shoulil  give  the  man  who  had  not 
saved  money  the  same  chance  to  manage  business  with  the 
one  who  hail  would  defeat  the  end  in  view. 
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See  George  Jacob  Holyoake's  History  of  Co-operation  for 
an  uceDunt  of  European  experience,  and  N.  1*.  Oilman's 
I'rulit-slmring  between  Employer  and  Emploiief. 

A.  T.  Hadley. 

Co-operative  Banks:  See  Building  a.vd  Loan  Associa- 
tions. 

Co-operative  Insurance  Societies:  See  Fraterxai,  L\- 
sriiANTK  SociKTiKsand  Like-ixsuraxce. 

Co-operative  Savings  and   Loan  Associations:   See 

lUlLDlXli    AXl)    LoAX   AsiSOlIATIOXS. 

Cooper  Kiver :  a  river  of  South  Cariilina  :  rises  in  Charles- 
ton ('ouiilv.  and  ilowirii;  southcastwardly  unites  with  Ashley 
river  to  furni  Charleston  harbor. 

Cooper's  Creeic :  a  stream  in  the  interior  of  Australia; 
fiirrued  in  (Queensland  by  the  junction  of  the  Vic-li>ria  and 
'i'lioiiison  creeks;  flows  southward,  aiul  empties  itself  into 
the  salt  lake  Gregory.  Cooper's  creek  has  a  tragic  interest, 
from  the  fact  of  the  explorers  Burk  and  Wills  having  per- 
ished in  its  vicinity. 

Cooperstown:  village;  capital  of  Otsego  co.,  X.  Y.  (for 
location  of  ci)unty.  sec  map  of  Xew  York,  ref.  .")-II) ;  [ilea-; 
antly  situated  on  Coo]ierstown  anil  Charlotle   Valley  K.  1; 
and 'at  the  south  end  of  Otsego  Lake.     The  lake  is  !t  mil. 
long,  and  is  traversed  by  steamboats.     Cooperstown  has  a 
iniion  school  and  academy  and  an  orphan  asylum.     Pop. 
(1880)  3,199  ;  (1890)  2,657. 

Editor  of  "  Fre?;max"s  Journal." 

Co-ordinates:  in  mathematics,  a  system  of  lines  or  alge- 
braic iiuautities  by  which  the  position  o[  a  point  or  line 

is  determined.  The  most  com- 
nu>n  system  is  calU^d  the  Car- 
tesian, after  Descartes  its  in- 
ventor. Two  lines  of  I'efi'r- 
eiice,  0  X  and  O  Y,  are  taken, 
called  axes  of  abscissas  and  of 
ordinates  respectively.  Tlic 
position  o£   P  is  then  dcter- 

mined  by  the  distances  O  M, 

O  MX   t.,,iie,i  the  abscissa,  and  M  P, 

called  the  ordinate,  which  two 
distances  are  called  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P.  The 
corresponding  co-ordinates  of  a  straight  line  are  the  nega- 
tive reeiprix'als  of  the  lengths,  measured  from  0,  which  it 
cuts  o(T  from  the  respective  axes  of  co-ordinates.  In  |iolar 
co-ordinates  an  initial  axis  is  assumed  (one  extremity  of 
which  is  called  the  pole), and  an  initial  plane  passing  through 
the  axis.  Various  other  systems  of  co-ordinates  are  em- 
ployed in  analytical  geometry. 
Coorg :  See  Clru. 

Coornliert:  same  as  Cornhert  ((/.  v.). 
Co'os  (in  Gr.  K.6iiis):  the  Xew  Testament  name  (Acts  xxi.  1) 
of  the  island  of  Cos  (q.  v.) ;  a  small  island  at  the  eastern  en- 
trance of  the  archipelago,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its 
liilht  woven  fabrics,  its  excellent  wine.s,  and  more  especially 
for  its  ramous  temple  of  ^Escidapius.  which  was  virtually  a 
museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  from  its  votive  models, 
and  to  which  was  attached  a  school  of  physicians.  The 
i-hii'T  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
northeastern  shore,  near  the  |iromontory  of  Scaiularium,  and 
derived  considerable  imjiortance  from  its  position  as  an  in- 
termediate station  between  Miletus  and  Rhodes.  St.  Paul 
passed  a  night  there  on  his  third  missionary  journey.  The 
iiislory  of  the  island  has  immy  interesting  points  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Jews.  Prom  the  edict  of  Simon  Maceaba'us 
(1  .M.Mi-i'.  XV.  2:i)  we  learn  that  many  .lews  were  settled  in  the 
inland,  and  Josepluis  (Auliijiiitii-s.  24,  7)  tells  us  that  during 
the  .Mithridatic  war  the  Jews  of  Cos  were  very  wealthy. 

Coo'sa:  a  river  of  the  U.  S. ;  formed  by  the  Etowah  and 
(lostenaida,  which  unite  at  Rome  in  Georgia.  It  crosses  the 
eastern  bonnilary  of  Alabama,  flows  sou th west wa I'd,  and 
then  southward,  until  it  unites  with  the  Tallapoosa  on  the 
.southern  borili'r  ot  KJmore  co.,  Ala.  The  stream  thus  formed 
is  the  .\hibanui  river.  The  length  of  the  Coosa,  is  estimated 
at  '.'iTM  miles. 

Coos  Bay:  the  jirineipal  harbor  of  Southern  Oregon. 
lis  entrance,  just  N.  E.  of  Capo  Arago  (lat.  4:1  20'  :i8"  N., 
loll.  124  22'  11"  \V.),  is  very  good,  and  its  bar  has  14  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide.  The  Coos  river  flows  into  it.  Four 
utiles  from  the  liar,  on  the  south  siiore,  is  Kiupire  City,  the 
capital  of  Coos  County;  and  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  Marshlield,  an  important  coal-mining  center.     The 


bay  is  important  chiefly  for  its  vast  quantities  of  Tertiary 
lignitic  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  south  side  over  a  large 
area.  It  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  best  coal  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  is  inl'i'i'ior  to  the  bituminous  coals.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  by  an  elevated  and  densely  timbered  region. 

Coot :  a  name  applied  in  the  II.  S.,  and  especially  on  the 
Xew  England  coast,  to  several  ducks  of  the  genus  Oidemia. 
The  white-winged  coot  is  Oidrmia  ftisi-a.  skunk-head  coot 
Oidemia perspicillata.    Iq  the  South  the  name  is  given  to 


Common  European  coot. 

the  sora  rail  (Ortygnynefrn  mrolivn).  In  Great  Britain  the 
name  is  generally  apjilied  to  the  Fidica  aim,  a  wading  bird 
allied  to  the  rails.  The  Fnlica  americana,  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  Xorth  America,  is  the  bird  to  wliich  the  name 
coot  should  be  restricted  in  the  U.  S.  In  its  habits  the  coot 
very  much  resembles  the  water-hen.  It  lives  in  lakes  or 
large  ponds,  or  along  the  quiet  banks  of  calm  rivers,  feed- 
ing ujion  mollusks,  insects,  and  similar  creatures,  which  it 
finds  either  in  the  water  or  U|ion  laud.  It  is  an  excellent 
swimmer,  swift  and  strong,  its  toes  being  fringed  with  a 
wide  flattened  membrane  on  the  edges,  which  present  a 
broad  surface  to  the  water.  It  walks  cpiickly  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  grace,  and  when  it  perches  it  grasps  the 
branches  firmly,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  foot. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Coote.  Sir  Evre,  K.  B.  :  British  general  ;  b.  in  Ireland  in 
1720;  went  to  India  in  17.')4:  became  governor  of  Calcutta 
(1707);  fought  at  Plassey  in  the  .same  year;  took  Pondicherry 
in  1761  ;  became  commander-iu-chiel'  in  India  (1769).  and  de- 
feated Ilyder  Ali  in  1781.  1).  A]ir.  26.  178:1  His  nejihew, 
of  the  same  name,  served  against  the  Americans  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war. 

Copaeahana :  See  Titicaca. 

Copailia  (ko-|iay'ba),  or  Copaiva  (ko-pay'va).  Balsam  of 
[co/Jni'iit  is  of  Brazilian  origin]:  a  stimulant,  diuretic,  oleo- 
resinous  drug,  which  has  (lecided  value  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membrane;  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Para  in  Brazil, 
though  the  trees  which  produce  it  grow  extensively  in  many 
parts  of  tropical  Ameriivi.  These  trees  are  of  many  species 
or  varieties,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cu/Hiifera  and  the  fam- 
ily Liyiiminiixiv  and  suli-family  C'li.salpiiiifi. 

Copa'is  (in  Gr.  KorTTots):  the  aueieiil  name  of  a  lake  of 
Btt'otia,  now  called  Topollas.  It  receives  the  river  Gavrios, 
the  ancient  Cephissus.  The  extent  of  the  lake  varies  at 
different  seasons,  and  in  sumimu-  it  nearly  all  disappears.  It 
is  drained  by  artificial  and  natural  subterranean  channels 
into  the  sea.  The  lake  is,  indeed,  simply  formed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  siiblerraiie;iii  channels  are  not  always 
capable  of  carrying  away  the  volume  of  wafer  which  the 
Cephissus  and  its  allluents  firing  down  into  the  liasin.  It 
was  once  famous  for  its  eels. 

Co'pal  [of  Mexican  origin  | :  a  name  applied  to  several  res- 
ins used  in  pn^pariiig  varnishes.  The  copal  of  commerce  is 
usually  a  nearly  colorless,  translucent  substance,  which  is 
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imported  from  tropical  America,  India,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Africa.  Tlic  American  copal  comes  from  legumi- 
nous trees  of  the  sjciius  JIijineiKeu  and  allied  genera.  Zan- 
zibar copal  is  the  best.  It  is  from  Trachylobiaiii  hornman- 
nianum. 

Copan':  a  ruined  city  of  Central  .America:  in  Honduras; 
on  the  Copan  river;  about  30  miles  E.  of  Chiquimula  (see 
map  of  Central  America,  ref.  4-E).  It  forms  a  rectangular 
area  1.600  feet  long  \)y  900  liroad.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  contains  within  a  temple,  a  number  of  obelisks  and 
idols,  and  blocks  on  which  Maya  hieroglyjihs  are  inscribed. 
See  Central  American  Antiquities  and  Indians  of  Cen- 
tral America.     See  also  Stephens,  Central  America. 

Copartiiersliip :  See  Part.nership. 

Cope  [a  variant  of  cape.;  Lat.  eitppa.  covering  for  liead] : 
a  sacerdotal  cloak  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  and 
open  in  front.  It  appears  to  have  been  modeled  by  Pope 
Stephen  in  286,  on  the  Roman  lacerim.  or  hood.  It  is  one 
of  the  vestments  of  the  English  Church,  but  is  now  seldom 
worn.     See  Vestments,  Ecclesiastical. 

Cope,  Charles  West  :  historical  and  portrait  painter;  b. 
in  Leeds,  England,  in  1811.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Charles 
Cope,  landscape-painter,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don. Roval  Academician  1848 ;  celebrated  as  an  etcher. 
D.  Aug.  -il,  18<)0. 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker  :  naturalist :  b.  in  Philadelpliia, 
Pa.,  July  '38,  1840:  grandson  of  Thomas  P.  Cope;  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  herpetology  ;  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Haverford  College  1864—67 ;  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1889  till  his 
death  in  Philadelphia.  Apr.  12,  1897.  He  was  for  many 
years  editor-in-chief  of  the  American  Naturalitit ;  author 
of  numerous  contributions  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  jVafiiral  Sciences  of  Philadelpliia,  transactions  of 
the  American  Pliilosophical  Society,  American  Journal  of 
Morpholofiy,  etc.  Among  his  more  irajjortant  works  are 
Primary  Groiipsof  Bafrnehia,  Aniira  (1865);  Systematic  Ar- 
ranr/emenl  of  the  Lacert ilia  and  Ophidia  and  of  the  Class 
Pept it ia  {'lH~ii-7()) ;  Systematic Relat ionsof  the  Fishes(i%'7\); 
The  Mechanical  Causes  of  the  Origin  of  the  Hard  Parts  of 
the  Mammidia  (1889);  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest;  The  Ba- 
trachia  of  North  America;  'JVie  Veriebrata  of  the  Cretace- 
ous of  the  West;  The  Vertebrate  P(deoniology  of  New  Mex- 
ico ;  and  the  Tertiary  Veriebrata  of  the  West.  Prof.  Cope 
discovered  almost  1,000  S[iecies  of  extinct  and  nearly  as 
many  recent  species  of  vertcln'ata.  He  was  attached  as  pa- 
leontologist to  the  U.  S.  geological  surveys  under  Haydeu 
and  Wheeler.  Revised  by  C.  H.  Tuurber. 

Cope,  Thomas  Pym:  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia; b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  in  1768.  He  commenced 
business  in  Philadelpliia  in  1790,  and  in  1821  established 
the  first  line  of  packets  between  tliat  city  and  Liverpool. 
To  his  energy  Philadeljihia  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  sup- 
ply of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Mercantile  Librarv.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friend.s.     D.  Nov.' 22,  1854. 

Copec',  or  Copeck',  or  Kopeck';  a  Russian  coin;  the 
first  ever  used  in  that  country  as  currency.  Tlie  copecs 
were  originally  made  of  silver,  liut  copper  copecs  were  after- 
ward coined.  The  copec  in  use  at  present  is  made  of  bronze. 
As  the  ruble  equals  100  copecs,  the  value  of  the  copec  varies 
with  that  of  the  ruble. 

Copehan  Tiulians  [from  hipai.  a  Kope  word  signifying 
stream  or  river]:  a  linguistic  family  of  North  American 
Indians  which  occupies  that  portion  of  Northwestern  Cali- 
fornia bounded  on  the  X.  by  .Mt.  Shasta  and  tlie  country  of 
the  Sastean,  Quoratean,  and  Chimarikan  Indians,  on  the  E. 
by  the  tcrritciry  nt  the  Pahiihnihiin.  Vanaii,  and  Pujunan. 
and  on  the  .S.  by  the  bays  uf  San  I'alilo  and  Suisun  and  the 
lower  waters  of  the  .Sacramento.  The  western  bounihirv 
begins  at  the  northernmost  point  of  San  Pablo  Hay,  trenil's 
northwestward  in  an  irregular  line  to  .lolui's  Peak,  from 
whi(-h  point  it  follows  the  Coast  liange  to  the  u|iper  waters  of 
Cottonwool!  creek,  thence  to  the  \V'.,  crossing  the  liead-walers 
of  the  Trinity  and  ending  at  thi'  southern  boundary  of  the 
Sastean  family.  (See  map  un<lcr  Indians  ok  North  .Amer- 
ica.) It  embraces  two  main  divisions — the  Pat  win  and 
Wintu,  with  their  numerous  small  tribes.  The  name  Pal- 
win  signifies  man,  person.  The  habitat  of  this  division  ex- 
tends from  Stony  creek,  a  western  tributary  of  Sacramento 
river,  southward"  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  family. 
They  live   beside  the  watercourses,  except"  during  limited 


periods  in  winter,  when  they  establish  hunting-camps  on 
the  plains  and  along  the  edge  of  the  tule  swamp  for  the 
purpose  of  snaring  the  numerous  wild  fowl.  Following  are 
the  principal  Patwin  trilies:  Chenposel,  on  lower  Cache 
creek,  Yolo  County;  Korusi,  at  Colusa,  Colusa  County;  Li- 
waito,  on  Puta  creek,  near  the  foothills,  Napa  County ;  Lol- 
sel,  in  Lone  valley,  E.  of  Clear  Lake,  Lake  County ;  Mak- 
helchel.  on  eastern  side  of  Clear  Lake;  Malaka,  in" Lagoon 
valley,  Solano  County:  Napa,  in  valley  and  county  of  same 
name ;  Olelato,  on  Ulatus  creek.  Lake  County ;  Suisun,  on 
Suisun  bay,  Solano  County  :  Topaidisel,  .at  Knight's  Land- 
ing, Yolo  County;  Waikosel,  in  Cortina  valley,  Colusa 
County ;  Wailaksel,  on  Middle  Cache  creek,  Colusa  County ; 
Yodetabi,  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo  County ;  Yolo  (Pop.  45 
in  1884),  in  Yolo  County. 

The  name  Wintu  signifies  Indians,  or  people,  more  strict- 
ly "the  people,"  and  is  tlie  name  which  the  tribes  com- 
prising this  division  apply  to  tliemselves.  Tlicir  territory 
extends  from  Stony  creek  northward  as  far  as  JIt.  Sliasta, 
embracing  the  upper  Sacramento  and  ujiper  Trinity  val- 
leys. Branches  of  this  division  were  settled  in  1876-77  in 
Yreka  and  in  Inyo  County,  and  a  small  colony  had  wandered 
as  far  as  Huerfano  Park,  Colorado.  The  tribes  of  the  Win- 
tu division  are  Daupom,  of  Cottonwood  valley,  Shasta 
County ;  Nomlaki,  on  Stony.  Thomas,  and  Elder  creeks,  Co- 
lusa and  Tehama  Counties:  Normuk,  on  Hay  Fork,  Trinity 
County  ;  Xuimok,  on  Lower  Stony  creek,  Colusa  County; 
Numinuk.  on  a  tributary  of  the  Cottonwood,  in  Shasta  Coun- 
ty ;  Tien-Tien,  on  Hay  Fork,  Trinity  County ;  Waikenmuk, 
on  the  upper  Trinity.  Trinity  County.  Wailaki  is  a  general 
term  used  by  the  Norbo  to  designate  all  the  Wintu  N.  of 
them. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  two  divisions  are  nearly 
the  same.  Physically,  the  Patwin  have  broadly  ovoid  faces, 
low,  very  wide  foreheads,  large  eyes,  straiglit  noses,  exceed- 
ingly depressed  at  the  root,  and  with  prominent  nostrils. 
Their  heads  are  quite  small,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  shock 
of  hair,  and  the  skin  varies  from  brassy  and  hazel  almost 
to  black.  The  young  women  are  of  small  frame  and  come- 
ly. In  youth  all  of  the  Patwin  are  excessively  obese,  but 
the  aged  are  hitleously  wrinkled  and  repulsive.  The  Wintu, 
jiartienlarly  the  mountaineers,  are  generally  larger  in  stat- 
ure. 

On  the  plains  the  Patwin  men  and  all  children  np  to  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age  formerly  went  entirely  nude,  while 
the  women  wore  only  a  narrow  slip  of  deerskin  around  the 
waist.  In  the  mountains,  however,  the  Patwin  and  Wintu 
women  wore  .short  petticoats  made  of  cottonwood  bark, 
which  were  sometimes  fringed  and  ornamented  with  pine- 
nuts  and  shells.  The  Wintu  women  ornament  their  faces, 
and  sometimes  the  abdomen  and  breast,  by  tattooing.  In 
the  plains  the  Patwin  live  in  domc-shajied  houses  of 
branches  and  earth,  the  floors  of  whicli  are  about  2  feet  be- 
low the  surromiding  surface :  but  in  the  mountains,  where 
wood  is  more  abundant,  lodges  are  constructed  without  the 
use  of  earth,  two  or  tliree  families  frequently  occupying  a 
single  lodge.  The  Wintu  lodges  tlitfcr  from  tho.se  of  the 
Patwin,  in  that  they  are  sharply  conical,  and  are  composed 
of  bark  and  poles. 

All  of  the  Copehan  tribes  are  indiilerent  hunters,  but  ex- 
pert fishermen,  .salmon  forming  one  of  tlie  chief  articles  of 
subsistence,  although-in  season  wild  fowl  and  other  game, 
clover  blossoms,  roots,  bark,  pinon  nuts,  .acorns,  berries,  and 
a  number  of  farinaceous  seeds  (ineluiling  wild  oats  and  sun- 
flower seeds),  and  even  vermin,  contribute  largely  to  their 
maintenance.  For  superstitious  rea.sons  they  do  not  eat  the 
grizzly  bear. 

Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  these  tribes.  They  cel- 
ebrate by  dances  an  aliundant  harvest  of  acorns  or  a  |ilenti- 
ful  c.'itch  of  fish.  Thi'V  have  other  ceremonials,  one  of 
which,  performed  by  the  Patwin,  is  for  "  raising  the  dead," 
in  earlv  times  used  for  keeping  the  women  in  subjection. 
The  XV'intu  have  a  number  of  cei'cmonials,  among  whicli 
may  be  mentioned  the  puberty,  gift,  and  scalp  dances. 
Others  of  a  social  nature  are  also  performed. 

In  war  the  Patwin  employed  bows  and  arrows  and  flint- 
pointed  spears,  and  often  disjilayeii  much  bravery.  Besides 
these  implements  the  Wintu  use  tlie  sling-shot  with  great 
skill.  Scalps  were  not  taken  by  the  Patwin  nor  liy  the 
Tien-Tien,  a  Wintu  trilic ;  but,  when  victors,  the  former 
often  decapitated  a  young  female  captive,  the  head  being 
held  aloft  as  a  target  to  taunt  and  exasperate  the  van- 
quished. Duels  were  sometimes  fought  hymen  w^itli  bows 
and  arrows  at  long  range. 
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Marriage  is  generally  l>y  purchase.  The  Wiiitu  are  poly?- 
amists,  and  their  marital  relations  are  Uiosc  and  easily 
SLimlfred. 

The  healinjr  art  is  practiced  by  shamans,  sucking  and 
lileeding,  combined  with  various  superstitious  practices, 
forming  the  modes  of  treatment  of  patients,  from  whom 
large  fees  are  extorted. 

Among  the  Patwin,  motherless  infants  were  shaken  to 
death  in  skins  or  blankets,  and  a  mother  occasionally  killed 
her  own  habe  when  deserted  liy  her  husbuuil  and  having  no 
relatives:  for,  it  is  said,  the  .sentiment  that  the  men  must 
support  the  women  is  very  strong  among  the  tribes  of  this 
division.  Wintu  children  have  been  known  to  be  buried 
alive  with  their  dead  mot  here. 

A  widow  wcai-s  tar  on  her  head  and  face  as  long  as  she  is 
in  mourning — sometimes  two  or  three  years,  sometimes  as 
many  weeks.  (Inly  when  she  removes  it  is  it  understood 
she  wishes  to  remarry. 

Most  of  the  Patwin  trilies  bury  their  dead,  but  some  prac- 
tice cremat  ion.  Among  t  he  Wintu  a  dead  person  is  doubled 
up.  wrajjped  into  a  ball  with  grass  ropes,  skin.s,  etc.,  and  in- 
terred with  as  many  of  his  former  possessions  as  possible, 
the  remainder  being  burned.  The  names  of  the  dead  are 
never  mentioned. 

Of  the  present  population  nothing  is  known.  Prior  to  the 
advent  of  tlie  whites,  most  of  tlie  Copehan  trilies  were  com- 
paratively populous.  In  1H4!)  (Jen.  Bidwell  slated  that  the 
village  of  the  Korusi.  a  Patwin  trilje.  eontainetl  at  least 
1,000  souls.  Whether  the  other  tribes  were  proportionately 
numerous  is  not  known.  They  are  now  diminished  and 
scattered. 

AiTiioRiTlES. — .Stephen  Powere,  Tribes  of  Cain.  Confribii- 
tiuii><  ti)  X.  A.  Edin.,  vol.  iii..  pp.  218-242  (Washington, 
1ST7) :  II.  II.  Bancroft,  llialorij  of  California,  vols,  i.-vii. 
(San  Francisco,  1884-90).     Sec  I.vdiaxs  of  North  .Vmerra. 

V.  W.  UODGE. 

Coppiihii'geii :  the  capital  and  only  forti-ess  of  Denmark  ; 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Seeland  on  the  Sound:  in  lat. 
.")."(  40  X..  Ion.  12°  34  7"  E.  (see  map  of  Europe,  ref.  4-K). 
The  narrow  strait  separating  it  from  the  island  of  Amager 
forms  a  splendid  harbor.  Besides  four  suliurbs.  the  city 
consists  of  three  divisions  surrounded  by  for! ilicat ions — the 
old  city,  lying  to  the  west,  I  he  beautiful  new  city  lying  to 
the  northwest,  and  t-'hristianshaven  to  the  .south  on  Amager 
island.  There  are  within  the  walls  sixteen  squares  and  mar- 
ket-places,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  New  King's 
-Market,  with  an  etjuestrian  st;ttue  of  Christian  V.  Among 
the  most  important  buildings  are  the  CImrch  of  Our  Lady,  a 
plain  structure  in  Gra-co-Roman  style,  which  is,  however, 
adorned  with  numerous  masterpieces  by  Thorwaldsen : 
Trinity  church,  adjoining  which  is  the  Round  Tower,  about 
V2Tt  feet  high,  asceniled  by  an  interior  spiral  path  of  easy 
grade,  u])  which  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  once  rode  on 
horseback  while  his  wife  was  drawn  up  in  a  four-horse 
carriage;  the  Royal  Pahice  of  Christ ianstwrg,  which  als<j 
served  formerly  as  a  House  of  Pailiamenl,  but  was  uiifortu- 
nately  destroyed  by  a  conilagration  on  Oct.  3  and  4.  1884, 
which  left  only  the  bare  walls  standing:  the  Amalienborg.  four 
sinular  palaixs  surrounding  a  stpuire,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  the  e(|uestrian  statue  of  Frederick  IV.,  occupied  at  present 
liy  the  royal  family  and  the  Minister  of  l'"oreign  Affairs ; 
the  Castle  of  Rosenl)org,  surroundeil  by  a  beautiful  park  and 
royal  gardens,  a  structure  of  notable  architeclur<>:  and  the 
Royal  tliealcr.  on  the  New  King's  Market,  a  stately  l)uilding 
erected  by  the  architects  Uahlerup  and  llan.-^en.  julorned  at 
the  entrance  with  bronze  statues  of  the  poets  Hollierg 
and  Oehlenschlaeger.  The  chief  object  of  interest  to  travel- 
ers is  doubtless  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  a  unique  structure, 
not  ordy  in  its  form,  but  also  in  the  fa<'t  that  it  contains 
only  the  works  of  the  artist  whose  mmu-  it  bears.  The  entire 
building  is  a  regular  polygun  built  in  the  style  of  the  antique 
mausoleum  aliout  an  inner  court,  in  the  miilst  of  which  is 
the  grave  of  the  great  artist.  The  building  contains  80 
statues.  l:i0  busts,  and  22.J  works  in  relief  execut<'d  by  the 
hand  of  Thorwaldsen.  over  100  of  the  works  being  in  marble. 
The  .Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  founded  in  1807.  eon- 
tains  a  notable  collection  of  articles  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and 
ice  periods.  The  University  of  Copenhagen,  founded  in  147i>, 
has  a  strong  faculty,  and  about  1.000  students  and  a  library 
of  some2.")0.000  volumes.  Copeidiagen  is  I  he  literary,  artistic, 
and  intellectual  center  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  its  industrial 
and  [lolitieal  capital.  The  theater  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
national   tiieater,  and   receives  state  support.     Numerous 


learned  societies  find  their  home  here.  The  city  presents  an 
active,  bustling,  attractive  appearance,  raarred'onlv  bv  the 
somber  ruins  of  the  Christiansborg.  With  the  increase  of 
travel  to  Norway  the  number  of  visitors  to  Copenhagen  in- 
creases every  year.  The  manufactories  of  Copenhagen  are 
of  considerable  importance,  but  its  commerce  is  its  main 
support.  About  12,000  vessels  enter  and  clear  the  port  each 
year.  Copenhagen  was  constituted  a  free  port  Sept.  1, 1894. 
The  position  of  Copenhagen  lietwien  two  seas  gives  it  great 
connnercial  advantages.  Regular  lines  ply  from  this  port 
to  the  ports  of  the  IJallie  and  to  Norway,  while  the  Thing- 
valla  line  for  the  U.  S.  touches  here.  As  early  as  800  Copen- 
hagen was  a  well-known  trailing-point.  Bishop  Absalon 
built  a  fort  here  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  site  of  the 
present  castle  of  Christiansborg  to  protect  the  (ilaee  against 
the  pirate-s.  In  144;i  King  Christopher,  the  Bavarian, 
chose  Copenhagen  for  the  royal  capital.  The  city  has  under- 
gone several  sieges,  most  important  being  those  by  Charh^s 
A.  of  Sweden,  l(j.')8-G0.  when  by  its  resistance  it  saved  the 
independence  of  the  Danish  monarchy:  by  the  English  in 
1807  (Sept.  2-.5).  when  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed, 
and  the  English,  after  the  surrender,  c.-irried  away  the  fleet. 
In  1801  the  great  but  indecisive  battle  between  Nelson  and 
Olfer  Fischer  was  fought  near  Copenhagen.  Pop.  (1S!»0) 
312.387 :  Avit  h  suburbs.  375,251.  C,  H.  Thurbek. 

Coppp'oda :  a  group  of  entomostracan  Crustacea  of  very 
different  appearances,  accordingly  as  they  are  free  swim- 
ming or  parasitic.  All  in  the  young  stages  pass  through  a 
uauplius  (see  Crl'stacea)  and  a  cyclops-like  stage,  anil  some 
remain  in  the  latter  condition  throughout  life.  In  the 
Cyclops  condition  they  have  an  anterior  unsegmcnted 
region  (cephalothorax)  and  a  jointed  abdomen.  There  is  a 
double  eye  in  front,  two  pairs  of  large  feelers  or  antenna? 
used  in  locomolion.  and  four  or  tive  pairs  of  locomotor  feet 
on  the  cephalothorax.  The  eggs  are  carried  in  a  sjic  on 
either  side  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Two  tribes  are 
recognized :  (1)  Gnathostoma,  embracing  normal  forms 
which  are  free  swimming  and  which  have  the  mouth  jiarts 
fitted  for  biting:  (2)  Siphonostoma,  in  which  the  mouth 
parts  are  fitted  for  piercing  and  sucking.  The  Sii)honos- 
toma  are  all  parasitic.  an<I  in  many  degeneration  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  were  the  life  history  unknown  one  would 
scarcely  think  of  the  adults  as  being  crustaceans,  but  would 
rather  regard  them  as  worms.  ISotli  jiaivisitic  and  free 
forms  occur  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  many  hundred 
s]>eeies  are  known.  J.  S.  KlNGSLKY. 

Coi)ernican  System :  that  theory  of  the  system  of  the 
world  which  represents  the  sun  to  be  a  fixed  body,  and  the 
earth  one  of  a  system  of  bodies  called  planets  which  move 
around  it.  Henoe  it  is  known  also  as  the  heliocentric  sys- 
tem. It  derives  its  name  from  Copebxicus  (q.  t'.),  who  at- 
tributes it  to  certain  ancient  jihilosophers.  esiiecially  the 
disciples  of  Pythagonis.  The  subject  is  not  alluded  to  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  although  t  he  motion  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  is  spoken  of  as  a  hypothesis  which  had  been  propounded. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  no  epoch-making  theory  more  com- 
pletely the  work  of  one  man  than  this.  Copernicus  probably 
claimed  no  credit  because  in  his  age  it  was  considered  rash 
to  propound  a  view  in  opposition  to  long  received  theories. 

Copei''iiicus(the  Latinized  form  of  Kopernigk). Nicolas: 
a  celebrated  astronomer:  b.  at  Thorn,  in  Poland,  Feb.  19 
(O.  S.).  1473.  His  father,  a  Polish  merchant  from  Cracow, 
died  early,  leaving  his  children  in  the  care  of  Lucas  Watzcl- 
rode.  their  maternal  uncle,  who  became  Bishop  of  Erme- 
land  in  1489.  Nicolas  studied  in  the  high  school  of  his 
town,  and  then  in  the  University  of  Cracow.  He  apjilicd 
himself  eagerly  to  mathematics  under  Albert  Brudzevski 
for  four  years,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  visiting  first  Bologna, 
where  Dominieo  Maria  taught  astronomy,  and  afterwaid 
Padua,  where  he  became  doctor  of  medicine  in  1499.  lie 
iKHanie  intimate  with  Regitimoutanus.  Through  his  uncle 
he  wjis  appointeil  canon  in  Frauenburg  1499.  He  remahied 
in  Italy  until  1.503,  and  was  Profes.sor  of  ilathematies  at 
Rome  in  1.501.  lie  then  entered  upon  his  office  of  canon, 
and  is  found  (1517-19)  intru.sted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
episcojial  possessions  in  Allenstein,  and  on  other  occasions 
ably  conducting  the  cat heilral's  concerns.  He  never  refused 
the  piH>r  his  advice  an<l  care  as  physician.  His  great  dis- 
covery, that  the  ]ilanets  move  around  the  sun.  he  spent 
many  years  in  observations  anil  calculations  in  order  to 
verify.  It  was  Copernicus's  idea  by  a  comparative  study  of 
the  various  astronomical  systems  of  the  ancients  to  develop 
a  new  svstem  containing  all  the  truth  of  the  others,  but 
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none  of  their  errors.  Tlie  Egyptians  lield  tliat  Mercury 
and  Venus  revolved  around  the  sun,  liut  they  also  held  that 
the  sun,  with  Mars,  Ju[)iter,  and  Saturn,  revolved  around 
the  earth.  Most  of  the  philosophers,  however,  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school  held  that  the  sun  was  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  Ileraclides  and  Nuetas  even  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
stars  from  a  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  around  its  own  axis. 
From  these  various  systems  Copernicus  drew  his  materials, 
the  careful  digestion  of  wiiieli  finally  led  to  his  great  dis- 
covery, which  he  expounded  in  his  work  De  Urhium  Celes- 
lium  Rerolutionibiis.  finished  in  1530,  but  not  published 
until  1.548,  from  a  fear  of  i)ersecution.  He  dedicated  his 
book  to  the  pope,  and  cautiously  propounded  his  system  as 
a  mere  hypothesis.  According  to  tradition,  he  receiveil  tlie 
first  co])y  of  his  book  on  the  day  that  he  died.  It  was 
publislieil  in  Xuremlierg  (1.543),  in  Basel  (lo(i6),  and  in 
Amsterdam  (1017).  Mis  theory  was  rejecteil  not  only  by 
the  clergy,  but  by  astronomers.  "  The  whole  weight  of 
Aristotle's  name,"  says  Hallam,  "  wliioh  in  the  sixteenth 
century  not  only  biased  the  judgment,  but  engaged  the 
passions,  connected  as  it  was  with  general  orthodoxy  and 
preservation  of  established  systems,  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  against  Copernicus."  D.  at  Frauenburg,  43  miles 
S.  W.  of  Kiinigsberg,  Prussia,  May  24,  1.543.  See  the  ex- 
haustive Life  of  Copernicus  by  L.  Prowe  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1883-84). 

Copiapo  (in  full,  San  Francisco  de  la  Se!ra  de  Copiapo) : 
a  city  of  Chili ;  capital  of  the  province  of  Atacama;  on  the 
western  base  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet, 
and  30  miles  from  the  Pacific  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  7-C).  It  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Copiapo,  which 
dries  uji  before  reaching  the  sea:  the  surrounding  region 
is  a  desert,  and  in  the  town  itself  rain  hardly  ever  falls. 
The  average  temperature  in  summer  is  about  67'  F.,  and  in 
winter  51'.  Copiapo  was  founded  in  1707  near  some  gold 
mines,  taking  its  name  from  the  Copayapu  Indians  of  the 
vicinity.  It  was  mainly  a  nnlitary  and  transport  station 
until  1832,  when  rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  in  the 
vicinity ;  these  now  yield  about  1-6,000,000  annually.  A 
railroad  from  Copiajio  to  the  port  of  Caldera  has  branches 
to  the  mines,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  over  the 
Andes.     Pop.  (1895)  9,301.  Herbert  U.  Smith. 

Copley,  .loHX  Singleton:  portrait  and  figure  painter;  b. 
in  Boston,  July  3,  1737;  d,  in  London,  Sept.  9,  181.5.  He 
began  to  paint  early  in  life,  and  received  some  instruction 
from  his  stepfather,  Peter  Pelham,  a  well-known  painter 
and  engraver.  He  began  to  paint  portraits  in  Boston  about 
1751,  but  his  work  had  little  artistic  merit.  He  improved, 
however,  as  he  went  on,  and  a  portrait  exliibited  in  London 
in  1760  received  ])raise  from  llenjauiin  West  and  other  ar- 
tists. Hi^  went  abroad  in  1774,  setth'd  in  Lonilon  in  1776, 
and  was  made  a  Royal  Academician  in  1779.  He  continued 
to  paint  portraits  and  pictures  of  historical  subjects,  and 
achieved  a  wide  reputation.  His  work  is  very  interesting 
to  Americans,  from  the  fact  that  he  painted  the  portraits 
of  luimennis  celebrities  of  the  Revolutionary  |)eriod.  One 
of  the  best  of  his  works  is  a  family  group  now  owned  in 
Boston,  and  one  of  his  best  |iortraits  is  tliat  of  Mrs.  I).  D. 
Rogers,  Dwned  bv  II.  B.  lioyers  Boston,  A  fine  portrait, 
that  of  Ralph  Izard  and  Mrs.  Izard,  belongs  to  Dr.  (r.  E. 
Manigault,  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  painted  in  Rome  in 
1774.  William  A.  Coffin. 

CoppCe,  kop'pa',  FuAN(,-ois  I'^nofARn  .Joachim:  poet;  b. 
in  Pans,  Jan.  13,  1842 ;  began  in  1806  to  publisji  |)oems  in  the 
I'di-iKixm  contemporain.  The  same  yeaf  he  brought  out  Le 
Jii-/ii/iiinn',a  collection  all  his  own.  In  1S6S  apjiearcd  Jnti- 
m  itrf,  another  collection  :  in  1869  Pul-mex  OKidcrncs.  H  is  first 
great  sui'cess,  however,  was  the  comedy  /jc  i'K.v.w/;/,  acted  at 
the  Odeon  in  1869.  Dining  and  after  tlie  Franco-(jcrmaii 
war  JI.  Coppee  vehemently  espoused  the  cause  of  his  coini- 
try,  and  by  poems  and  plays  strove  to  encourage  the  French 
to  heroic  dfeds.  Ho  became  a  member  of  the  .Vcademie 
I'VaiK.-aise  Feb,  21,  1884.  Among  Copiiee's  collections  of 
verse,  the  following  arc  notable:  Lc.i  niiitdilcx  (1872);  Lc. 
Crthiir  liiiiirie  (1874);  Le.i  Mois  (187(i):  lii'cil.t  ft  HeriicK 
(lh7H):  Conies  en  rirs  ef  pnfsies  diivr.ies  (18S1);  Pohnes  el 
rf'r(V« (1885).  .Vuiong  his  plays:  J/A/tandiinni'-e  {l>i':\):  Fais 
ce  que  dots  (1871) ;  Les  Jiijoiix  de  la  de/ieeriince  (1872) ;  Le 
Lulhier  de  (Jremone  (1876) ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  (1881) ; 
Severn  TurelU  (1883) ;  Les  Jacobiles  (1885).  Cojipee's  col- 
lecti'd  works  have  been  jmblished  in  six  volumes  (1883-M5). 
Sec  Jules  Claretie,  Francois  Ciippee,  in  the  series  Celelirites 


Contemporaines ;  M.  de  Lescure,  F.  Cnppee,  I'hnmme,  la  vie, 
Vceuere  (1889).  A.  R.  Marsu. 

CoppSe,  Henry,  LL.  D.  :  soldier  and  author ;  b.  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga„  Oct.  15,  1821;.  graduated  at  West  Point  1845;  was 
lieutenant  of  artillery  till  he  resigned,  June  30,  1855,  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Jlexico  1846-48 ;  engaged  at  Vera 
(_'ruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  La  Hoya,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco 
(brevet  captain),  Chapultepee.  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  as 
assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1848-49,  1850- 
55.  •  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  185.5-56:  author  of  Fitments  of 
Loi/ic  (18.!)8)  and  of  Rlieluric  (18.59),  of  Grant  and  his  Cam- 
paif/ns  (1866)  and  of  several  military  works  1858-73  ;  editor 
of  a  Gallerji  of  Famous  Poets  (1858),  of  Distinguished  Po- 
etesses (1861),  and  of  the  Un  ited  Service  Magazine  (1864-66) ; 
contributor  to  the  principal  reviews  and  magazines  of  the 
U.  S.  1848-73  :  eomiiiler  of  Songs  of  Praise  in  the  Christian 
Centuries  (1866):  president  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethle- 
liciu.  Pa.,  186()-75,  resigning  the  ]iresidency  in  the  latter 
year,  but  retaining  a  chair  in  the  college  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  Mar.  21,  1895. 

Copper  (in  Lat.  cuprum) :  an  elementary  metallic  sub- 
stance, known  at  a  very  early  jieriiid.  Before  iron  was  used 
it  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  domestic  utensils  and 
weapons  of  war.  The  Romans  obtained  the  best  copper 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  its  Latin  name,  cuprum, 
was  derived.  Copper  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals 
by  its  peculiar  reddish  color.  It  is  very  ductile  and  mallea- 
ble, and  requires  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  gold, 
but  higher  than  silver  (estimated  above  2,000°  F.),  for  its 
fusion.  Next  to  silver,  it  is  the  best-known  conductor  of 
electricity,  being  in  the  pure  slate  93'08,  while  silver  is  100. 
The  specific  gravity  of  copper  is  between  8'91  and  8-95 ; 
atomic  weight,  63'5 ;  its  symbol  is  Cu.  It  is  very  hard, 
elastic  and  tough,  with  a  tenacity  only  less  than  that  of 
iron.  It  crystallizes  in  the  regular  system,  forming  cubes, 
octahedrons,  etc.  The  principal  ores  of  copper,  besides  the 
native  metal,  are  the  sulphiiles  of  copper,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  other  metals,  such  as  cojiper  glance  (CujS), 
indigo  copper  (CuS),  copper  pyrites  (CusS.FcqSs),  variegated 
copper  ore  (3Cu2S,Pe3Ss) ;  Fahl  ores,  containing  admixtures 
of  sulphides  of  copper,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  etc. :  en- 
argite,  containing  sulphides  of  copper  and  arsenic ;  oxidized 
copper  ores,  such  as  red  copper  (CujO)  and  black  oxide  of 
copper;  and  copper  salts,  such  as  malachite  (which  is  car- 
bonate of  copper),  silicate  of  copper,  dioptase,  chloride  of 
copper,  atacamite,  phosphate  of  copper,  and  arseniate  of  eop- 
])er.  All  these  ores  contain  copper  :  it  is  found  also  in  small 
quantities  in  most  soils,  in  seaweed,  and  in  the  animal  body. 
Copper  forms  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  (CuO)  and  the  sub- 
oxide (CujO);  the  former  is  found  native  in  dark  steel-gray 
crystals,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  5'9 ;  the  latter  occurs  in 
red  translucent  crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5-8 ; 
prejiared  artificially,  it  forms  a  beautiful  crimson  powder. 
Protochloride  of  cupper  is  brown  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and 
green  when  hydrated:  it  is  very  soluble  in  water.  There 
are  .several  .sulphides  of  cojiper.  the  principal  being  the  pro- 
tosulphide  and  the  disiilpliide.  corresponding  in  composition 
to  the  two  oxides.  They  are  both  found  native,  and  are 
worked  a.s  cojiper  ores.  The  carbonate  of  cop|ier  is  sold  as 
a  pigment  under  the  name  of  lilue  verditer.  and  from  the 
siibchloride  of  copper  Brunswick  green  is  obtained.  The 
blue  and  green  verdigris  of  commerce  are  made  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  upon  oxide  of  cop|ier.  The  lilue  vitriol 
so  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  is  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  value.  Brass 
is  copper  alloyed  with  from  28  to  34  [ler  cent,  of  zinc ;  gun- 
metal  consists  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin  ;  bell  and 
speculum  metals  contain  a  large  ]iroportion  of  tin.  Bronze 
is  sometimes  made  of  91  parts  uf  copper,  2  parts  of  tin,  6 
parts  of  zinc,  and  1  part  of  lead.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
bronze  becomes  cDvered  with  a  green  coating  of  basic  copper 
carbonate,  which  protects  it  from  further  action.  This  coat- 
ing is  now  generally  produced  artificially  by  a  variety  of 
methods,  as  by  washing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  salts 
and  acids.  Allnys  willi  aluminium  containing  the  constitu- 
ents in  widely  different  ]iriipiirtiiiiis  are  made.  That  with  3 
per  cent,  aliiminiuiu  is  whiter  than  aluminium,  the  color  be- 
ing more  like  that  of  silver.  .\ii  alloy  of  copjier  containing 
5  to  10  per  cent,  aluminium  has  a  color  resembling  that  of 
gold.  This  is  very  hard  and  elast ic,  and  is  known  as  alumini- 
um bronze.  It  is  now  used  consideralily  in  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  and  useful  articles.     German  silver  consists 
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nf  coiiptT.  zinc,  and  nickel.  Metallic  copper  isot  very  great 
vahif  in  iliu  arl-s  licinj;  especially  valuable  for  ships' slieath- 
in;;  anil  limits,  and  is  also  the  material  used  in  the  nianufac- 
Uire  of  a  vcreat  variety  of  wares.  The  development  of  elec- 
tric lisjht  injr  and  ihe  transmission  of  power  and  of  speech  have 
led  tiTan  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  copper, 
chietlv  in  the  form  of  wire. 

t'ii]"ipcr  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  exists 
in  );real  (juantily  on  tlie  sliores  of  Lake  .Superior.  The  U.  S. 
ha.-Treached  the  position  of  beinjr  tlie  greatest  producer  of 
copper  in  the  world,  and  has  beconu'  oiu'  of  the  largest  con- 
Iribiitnvs  to  the  world's  markets.  Tlie  following  table  shows 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  unit  being  the  gross  ton  : 


COUNTRIES. 

1882. 

1885. 

1^90. 

Europe  : 

fireat  Britain 

Spain  aiui  Portugal 

Of  nnany , 

3.464 

38.7-4 
15.088 
13,475 

40,467 
2,401 

42.909 
8.199 
6..316 
2,800 

2,773 
47.873 
15,250 
10,359 

74,053 
3.653 

.38,.W0 
6.073 
5.700 

10,000 

1.000 
50,195 
17.800 
11,485 

Xorlti  America  : 

115,669 

9,110 

Sfiuth  America: 

Chili 

(Itlier  countries 

26.130 
7,170 
6.570 

15,000 

177.853 

225,633 

269,619 

The  production  of  the  different  States  and  Territories  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  statistics  collected  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  in  pounds : 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Michigan 

Montana 

Ai'izuna 

New  Mexico 

(California 

Colorado '.. 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Missouri 

Eastern  Southern  States. 
Lead  desilverizers 


Total  domestic  copper . 
From  imported  ores  . . . 


1882. 


56,982.765 

9,058,284 

17,984,415 

,S69,498 

836,695 

1,494,000 

605,aSO 

100,000 

350,000 


294.695 

1,9.55.000 

125,000 


90.646,333 
1,000,000 


1885. 


72,148,173 

67.797,8(>4 

22,706,366 

79,KJ9 

469,028 

1,146,460 

126,199 


40.,381 


443,443 
910,144 


165.8T5.766 
.5.080.841 


1891. 


114.332.709 
113,063,330 
39,873,279 
1,3:«,I97 
3,397,405 
6.336.878 
1,562,098 


296,463 
4,989.590 


284,1  I9.7tVI 
11,690,312 


Although  copper-mining  was  carried  on  in  colonial  day? 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  existence  of  native  cop])er  in  Lake 
Superior.  Midi.,  was  known  as  early  .is  IGGO  to  the  .lesnits. 
it  was  not  until  1844  that  .systematic  niiiiing  was  begun  in 
Michigan.  Active  work  was  undertaken  in  Vermont  in  IHoO. 
and  at  Ducktown.  Tenn..  in  the  same  vear.  California  fol- 
lowing closely.  From  1867  to  1881  between  80  and  itO  per 
cent,  of  the  copper  product  of  the  U.  S.  came  from  Lake 
Superior.  Then  simultaneously  the  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation olfered  by  the  transcontinental  routes  led  to  the  cle- 
velopment  of  the  deposits  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Montana  on  the  other.  Now  the  three 
great  districts  of  the  country  are  th.tt  of  Lake  Superior. 
Hutte.  in  Montana,  and  the  Bisbee,  Clifton,  and  Globe  groups, 
in  .\rizona.  On  Lake  Superior  copper  is  found  native  in 
three  distinct  forms  of  deposit.  The  "  mass"  veins,  in  which 
nu'tallic  copper  has  been  found  in  ma.sses,  often  of  enormous 
extent,  were  the  chief  reliance  of  early  mining.  They  are 
now  reduced  to  a  very  insignificant  position.  The  largest 
masses  iliscovered  were  one  of  500  tons  at  the  Minesota 
mini',  anil  a  series  of  related  masses  in  the  Central  mine 
which  yielded  about  1.'200  tons.  The  second  form  of  de- 
])osits  are  the  ashbeds  or  amygdaloids.  and  the  third  the 
conglomerate  beds,  the  latter  being  now  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers. The  metallic  copper  occurs  in  nodules,  shot  and 
sheets  distributed  through  the  beds,  the  rock  yielding  about 
4  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecia  and  as  low- 
as  0'75  per  cent,  in  the  Atlantic  mine.  The  copper  rock  is 
cnished  under  large  steam-stamps  of  the  Hall  and  Leavitt 
types,  and  is  washed  in  jigs  and  buddies,  the  concentrated 
product,  called  "  mineral."  carrying  from  iJO  to  !)0  per  cent, 
of  metallic  copper,  being  smelted  and  refined  at  one  fusion. 
The  copper  veins  of  Butte,  Mon.,  occur  in  granite,  carry- 
ing copper  glance,  peacock  cop|)er.  and  somecopiier  pyrites. 
They  liave  yielded  enormous  quantities  of  ore  containing 


from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  copper,  but  the  chief  reliance  of 
the  iiroducei'S  are  the  low-grade  ores  which  yield  from  5  to 
10  per  cent.  Practically  all  the  ores  carry  some  silver,  the 
vield  in  some  instances  being  relatively  high.  The  ores 
'must  be  concentrated  by  crushing  and  washing.  The  con- 
centrates so  obtained  are  roasted  (i.  e.  de]irived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  sulphur  contents),  in  stalls  or  Brueckncr  or 
U'llara  furnaces.  The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  reverbera- 
torv  or  shaft  furnaces  to  produce  a  "matte.''  a  compound  of 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur,  carrying  about  .50  to  65  per  cent, 
of  copper.  This  '•matte."  generally  argentiferous,  is  either 
shipped  to  Eastern  or  European  smelters  and  refiners  or  is 
worked  on  the  spot.  Modern  practice  is  to  melt  the  matte 
in  cupolas,  tap  it  into  Bessemer  converters,  expel  the  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  by  the  Manhes  ]iueumatic  process,  the 
product  being  an  argentiferous  metallic  cojipcr.  The  latter 
IS  I'ast  into  Hat  cakes  called  "  anodes,"  and  is  worked  by 
electrolvsis.  pure  copper  being  deposited  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  acidulated  sulphate  of  copper  .solution  on  the  cath- 
odes, while  silver  and  gold  are  gathered  as  a  brown  mud. 
The  copper  is  smelted  and  refined,  while  the  precious  metals 
are  parted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  met  hods  followed  at 
Butte  may  be  regarded  as  tyiiical  of  modern  processes  for 
the  extraction  of  copper  from  complex  sulpliuretted  copper 
ores. 

The  tliird  important  source  of  supjily  of  copper  in  the 
U.  S.  are  the  deposits  of  oxidized  ores  of"Arizona.  the  metal 
coming,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  from  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Clifton.  Bisbee.  and  Globe.  The  ore  oecui-s  in  or 
adjacent  to  carboniferous  limestones,  and  carries  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  copper.  The  bulk  of  the  ore  is  hand-sorted,, 
and  is  smelted  with  coke  as  a  fuel  in  water-jacketed  blast 
furnaces  by  a  single  fusion  into  barsot  !)6  percent,  standard, 
which  are"  refined  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  producing  a 
high  grade  of  copper.  The  smelting  in  Arizona  is  typical 
of  advanced  practice  in  the  working  of  oxidized  ores. 

The  report  of  the  census  showed  that  the  cost  of  mining 
3,;523,74',i  net  Ions  of  ore,  yielding  220.569.4::!8  lb.  of  copper, 
was  |!12.()6->.180,  including  .f  6.096.025  foi-  wages  to  8.721  em- 
ployees, $4,067,970  for  supplies,  and  !t;1.142.N46  for  rent, 
taxes,  etc.  The  cost  of  crushing  2.l;S7.6oo  tons  of  ore  in 
fjake  Superior  stamp-mills  was  $i)85..595.11.  while  the  cost  of 
concent  rating  and  smelting  Montana  copper  ores,  producing 
102.188.716  lb.  of  copper  in  matte  and  blister  was  !f;6.207,- 
.588.59.  The  oullavs  for  smelting  Arizona  ore  yielding 
31.362.685  11).  of  copper  were  .|1.257.892.87.  In  refining, 
$1,885,201  was  spent  to  produce  159,693,252  lb.  of  refined 
copper. 

Although  it  constitutes  only  a  fraction  of  the  copper  prod- 
uct in  the  r.  S..  the  amount  of  metal  obtained  from  cujirif- 
erous  pyrites  is  an  important  source  of  supply  in  otlier 
countries,  notably  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  pyrites  de- 
posits of  the  Peninsula,  which  were  worked  by  the  Komans, 
are  enormous  bodies  carrying  from  2  to  3-5  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per. The  ore  is  either  worked  on  tlie  sjiot  by  roasting  in 
open  lieaps.  leaching  with  water,  and  precipitating  with 
scrap  iron,  or  bv  the  more  modern  Deutsch  process,  or  it  is 
shipped  to  iMigland  and  the  Continent  to  be  first  burnt  in 
calcinci-s.  The  sulphurous  acid  from  the  calciners  is  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  suhihuric  acid,  largely  to  serve  as  a 
raw  material  in  the  older  Leblanc  jirocess  of  soda  manufac- 
ture. The  residue,  which  contains  the  copper  and  small 
amounts  of  the  jirecious  metals,  is  calcined  with  an  admix- 
ture of  salt,  which  renders  the  copper  soluble  as  chloride, 
from  which  solution  it  is  deposited  by  scrap  iron.  The  resi- 
due from  the  leaching  out  of  the  copper  salts  is  an  oxide  of 
iron,  known  in  England  as  "  blue  billy,"  which  is  utilized  as 
a  fettling  in  the  puddling  of  pig  iron  or  as  an  iron  ore  in 
the  blast  furnace.  Charles  Kirchuoff. 

Co|)|)oras :  the  commercial  name  of  the  hydrated  pivi- 
tosulphale  of  iron,  sometimes  called  "green  vitriol."  It  is 
composed  of  28-9  per  cent,  of  suljihuric  acid,  25-7  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  45-4  of  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  in 
the  dyeing  of  black,  and  in  the  niannfacture  of  ink. 

Copporhcad :  a  venomous  .serpent  of  the  rattlesnake 
faniilv  (.!«(■  (V/-o(/i»»  (^on/or/r/.r)  furnished  with  loral  plates 
on  tlie  held,  but  without  rallies.  When  full  grown  it  is 
about  3  feet  long,  of  a  light-cop|ier  color,  with  darker  trans- 
verse bar.s.  It  has  many  local  names,  is  nowhere  abundant, 
but  is  more  common  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern 
States.     Its  bite  is  much  dreaded  and  often  filial. 

ro]H)orllOiUl :  any  member  of  a  party  in  the  Northern 
Slates  of  Ainerii'a  supposed  to  favor  the  secessionists  dur- 
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ing  the  civil  war  which  divided  the  U.  S.  from  1861  to  1865. 
The  e|jithet  was  given  because  this  party  was  regarded  as 
an  insitlious  and  secret  foe  to  the  Union. 

Copper  River  (native  name  Atnu):  a  river  of  Alaska; 
rises  in  tlie  mountains  S.  of  the  Yukon  and  empties  into  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  at  about  lat.  61',  Ion.  14.5".  Its  course  is 
little  known,  but  it  is  over  .500  miles  long  and  the  general 
direction  is  southward.  About  300  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
receives  on  the  left-hand  side  a  great  tributary,  the  Che- 
chitno.  along  which  native  copper  has  been  found  in  large 
quantities.  The  mouth  of  the  Copper  river  forms  a  large 
delta.  M.  W.  H. 

Copper-smeltiug :  See  Metallurgy. 

Coprolite  [from  Gr.  Ki^jrpos,  dung  +  suffix  -He\ :  the  fossil 
excrement  of  animals.  The  term  was  originally  applied  by 
Dr.  Buckland  to  certain  deposits  which  he  found  in  the 
lias,  and  determined  to  be  the  faecal  remains  of  the  gigantic 
saurians  of  that  period.  The  true  eoprolites  of  the  lias  are 
formed  like  kidney  potatoes,  of  earthy  texture,  black  or 
ash-gray  color,  and  glassy  fracture.  They  are  twisted, 
showing  the  mark  of  the  intestine,  and  frequently  contain 
shells,  fish  scales  and  bones,  or,  more  rarely,  the  Ixnies  of 
reptiles  that  were  eaten  by  their  larger  relatives.  The  terra 
coprolite  has  been  extended  in  a  commercial  sense  to  in- 
clude deposits  of  phosphatie  rock  containing  large  cjuanti- 
ties  of  water-rolled,  fossil  bones  of  fLshes  and  saurians,  such 
as  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  England. 
The  value  of  these  minerals  is  derived  from  the  phospliate 
of  hme  of  which  they  are  partly  composed.  It  is  used  with 
great  advantage  as  mineral  manure,  after  liaving  under- 
gone cheap  chemical  treatment.  It  is  converted  into  a  sol- 
uble superphosphate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
trade  in  Great  Britain  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  pro- 
duction large.  Some  specimens  yiehl  when  washed  and 
powdered  over  85  per  cent,  of  pliospliates.  The  greensand 
varieties  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of  phos)ihates.  The  an- 
nual yield  of  England  is  from  30,000  to  40,000  tons.  These 
eoprolites  contain  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  organic  matter 
and  a  little  silica,  but  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
sulistance  is  a  mixed  phosphate  and  carlionate  of  lime.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  phosphates  occur  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  Southern  States,  notably  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida, 
and  these  contain  many  true  eoprolites  raixe<l  with  other 
remains  of  vertebrates,  especially  of  sharks,  proboscidians, 
and  cetaceans.  The  output  of  the  South  Carolina  phos- 
phate mines  for  1889  was  not  far  from  500,000  tons. 

Revised  by  V.  A.  Lucas. 

Copse  [copxe  is  a  variant  of  coppice,  from  O.  Pr.  copeiz, 
newly  cut  wood,  probably  connected  with  rulpn\  coper,  cut, 
and  colp  (>  Mod.  Fr.  coup)  <  Lat,  co/iiphiis  =  Gr.  Ki\a(pos. 
blow  with  the  fist] :  a  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  plan- 
tations of  ti'ces  which  are  occasionally  cut  down  for  tire- 
wood,  charcoal,  or  other  purposes.  There  is  considerable 
rough  and  rocky  land  in  that  country  which  yields  moi'e 
profit  by  devoting  it  to  copse-wood  than  by  any  other  plan. 
Hop-poles,  hoops,  tanner's  bark,  etc.,  are  amcmg  the  products 
of  Co|)Ses. 

Coptic  Cliiiroh  :  the  direct  continuation  of  the  old  Chris- 
tian Churcli  in  Egypt,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian centuries,  Egyptians  listened  to  the  ))reaching  of 
Peter  on  the  d.-iy  of  Pentecost.  Alexandrians  disputed  with 
the  martyr  Stephen,  lOuseljius  says  that  JIark.  the  author 
of  the  second  Gospel,  was  tiie  first  Bishop  of  Kgypt  and  had 
a  large  following.  Since  the  bishopric  of  Dioscurus  ceased, 
453  A.  I),,  monophysitism  has  been  tlie  tenet  of  the  Cojits. 
They  have  alw.aysdetestcd  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451). 
The  Church  retains  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  the 
])ractice  of  nuiriolatry  and  the  confessional.  In  Ujiper 
Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision  has  been  retained,  but  in 
Lower  Egypt  it  has  been  replaced  by  infant  baptism.  At 
the  head  of  the  Church  is  the  patriarch,  whose  scat  is  now 
at  Cairo.  The  names  of  100  monks  apjirovcd  by  the  bishops 
and  high  priests  are  sent  to  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Antony,  an<i  after  being  eliminated  to  three  the  jiatri- 
arch  is  selected  by  lot.  Under  him  are  thirteen  bishops  and 
a  high  priest,  besides  priests  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  tjie 
liturgy,  but  not  to  preach.  Preaching  iii  Cojitic  churches  is 
unknown.  There  are  also  deacons,  sulxlcacons,  an  arcli- 
dcacon,  readers,  and  precentors.  Ordination  jierformed  by 
the  patriarch  and  bishops  is  complete  only  after  the  u.se 
of  the  sacred  oil,  which,  through  the  continued  miracle  of 
St.  Mark,  is  never  exhausted.  They  lay  no  claim  to  ajios- 
tolic  succession  through  the  laying  on  of  liaiids.     The  Coptic 


Church  has  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  jiersecution.  Emirs 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  attempt  to  exterminate  Chris- 
tianity in  Egypt.  It  is  also  a  wonder  that  tliey  have  not 
become  extinct  through  internal  dissensions,  Jlonophysites, 
Monothelites,  Jacobites,  Melchites,  Phantasiasts,  Eutych- 
ians,  Acephali,  Esaianites,  Gaianites,  Barsanuphians,  An- 
thropomorphites,  and  Semidalites,  now  only  names  which 
perhaps  excite  a  smile,  are  the  epitaphs  of  so  many  wrang- 
ling sects  that  through  centuries  split  the  Coptic  churches, 
murdered  and  drove  Copts  into  deserts,  caves,  and  dens. 
The  Coptic  Church  is  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  peace.  A 
party  of  reform  among  the  laity  is  demanding  that  the 
large  income  of  the  Church,  from  the  rents  of  bequeathed 
estates,  now  secretly  aii]iropriated  by  ecclesiastics,  be  man- 
aged on  business  principles  ;  that  Coptic  schools  be  pro- 
vided for  Coptic  children  ;  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure 
a  better  educated  ministry,  who  shall  be  paid  a  regular 
salary.  In  early  times  the  Copts  worshiped  in  Egyptian 
temples.  Now  they  have  their  own  cluirches,  but,  with  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  small  and  dirty.  At  Sunday  services  the 
men  sit  crosslegged  on  mats,  or  stand  leaning  on  canes  or 
crutches.  At  the  close  the  congregation  crowd  around  the 
priest,  who  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each  in  blessing. 
Their  fasts  are  the  "  great  fast  "  at  Easter,  fifty-two  days,  the 
fasts  of  Christmas,  Whitsunday,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  Mary. 
iJuring  these  only  bread,  onions,  oil,  and  legumes  are  eaten. 
Neither  the  Coptic  service  nor  the  Coptic  character  is  fitted 
to  make  any  impi-ession  on  Moslems  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity, Efforts  liave  therefore  been  made  to  infuse  a  better 
spirit  among  (.'optic  Christians,  Since  a.  d.  1250  the 
Romish  Church  has  had  its  Franciscan  missionaries  in 
Egypt,  In  1781  Pius  IV.  estal}lished  an  apostolic  vicarship 
at  Cairo.  The  present  vicar  reports  that  he  has  5.000  Cop- 
tic coirimunicants  and  thirty-one  native  priests  under  him. 
The  Chureli  Missionary  Society  of  England  began  work  in 
Egvpt  in  1825,  and  the  United  Presbvterian  Church  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1854. 

Authorities. — Hansleb's  Hititoire  de.  VEglise  d'Alexan- 
drie  fondi'c  par  S.  Marc  (Paris.  1677);  Makrizi's  Histuria 
Voptorum  Chrinliiiniim  (ed.  Wctzler,  Sulzbach,  1828;  trans- 
lated by  S.  C.  Malan,  London,  1872) ;  Renaudot's  Litiir- 
ffiaruDi  OrientciUum  Collectio;  also,  same  author,  i?i.5/o»7'(i 
Piitridrchftruni  Alexiindrinnrum  (Paris,  1713);  Brugsch's 
Der  Bail  des  Tenipels  Salamo's  nach  der  Kuptische  Bihel- 
version  (Leipzig,  1877) :  RiJvillout's  Apocri/phes  Copies  die 
Xoureau  Test  anient  (Paris,  1876) ;  de  Lagarde's  Bruch- 
Kliicke  der  Kojitinche  Vebersetzitrig  des  Alien  Testaments 
(in  his  Orleiitalia.  1884) ;  Luettke's  JEyyptens  tieiie  Zeit 
(Leipzig,  1873);  Puller's  Coptic  Churcli  (in  Smith  and 
Wace's  Dirtlonarij  of  Christian  Biographi/.  Boston,  1877) ; 
and  Butler's  7'//t'  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt  (Ox- 
ford, 1884).  Lysaxder  Dickermakn. 

Coptic  Laiigiiiige  and  Literature:  Coptic  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Egyptian  Christians.  It  was  written  with  the 
aid  of  thirty-one  letters — twenty-five  in  the  Greek  uncial 
form,  six  derived  from  hieroglyphic  or  demotic  prototypes. 
The  date  of  its  rise  can  not  be  given  accurately,  as  it  was  a 
development  from  the  ancient  language  through  the  de- 
motic. All  three  forms  of  the  language  are  consequently 
of  importance  in  mututdly  explaining  a  multitude  of  wonls. 
From  a  form  largely  monosyllabic,  Coptic  developed  into  a 
thoroughly  agglutin.ative  tongue,  expressing  its  grammatical 
elements  ijy  suflixes.  invfixcs.  and  combinations.  Forms  it 
scarcely  possessed,  and  variations  of  nu^aning  were  expressed 
by  changes  of  vocalization,  so  that  phont)logy  must  form  the 
basis  of  the  Coptic  grammatical  system.  The  language  be- 
came more  flexible,  precise,  and  adaptable  than  its  parent, 
and  its  lack  of  forms  was  supplied  by  a  wealth  of  peri- 
phrase.  The  formation  of  its  words  and  sentences  is  clear, 
and  its  vowi'l  changes  are  of  remarkable  uniformity  and 
regularity.  Under  Christian  and  Byzantine  influence  many 
Cireek  words,  nouns,  rcrlis.  and  particles  were  borrowed  in  a 
pure  or  adajitcd  form,  and  were  used  side  liy  side  with  the 
native  synonyms.  Latin  and  Persian  words  are  also  found, 
but  none  of  Arabic  origin.  Coptic  began  to  die  out  in  the 
tenth  ami  eleventh  centuries,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  bcgin- 
ing  of  the  production  of  works  of  a  gramniatical  nature,  in 
wiiich  the  language  is  explained  in  a  very  im|ierfect  way. 

Coptic  is  known  under  several  dialects,  and  the  existence 
of  others  is  suspected.  The  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt  was 
the  oldest,  usually  called  the  Thebaic  (better  Sahidic,  high- 
land), and  was  spoken  from  Minyeh  to  Syene.  The  litera- 
ture in  it  dates  from  between  the  third  and  seventh  centuries, 
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uiiJ  consists  largely  of  aiinnls  written  on  parchment  or 
papyrus.  A  large  part  of  it  lies  une<lited  in  Turin,  Naples, 
Uon'ie,  anil  Oxfonl.  A  younger  dialect  wliicli  spreail  over 
the  whole  Delta  region  was  the  Memphitic  (better  Uoheiric), 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  Coptic  literature 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  none  being  later  than  the  ninth 
century.  Xearly  the  whole  Bible  has  been  preserved  in  it. 
I5elween  these  two  dialects  was  that  of  Midille  lOgypt  (erro- 
neously called  the  "  Bashmuric  "),  which  ijarlook  of  the  fea- 
tures of  both.  lis  home  appears  to  have  been  in  the  FayCu 
(g.  v.).  Tlie  whole  of  the  Bible  appears  to  have  been  ren- 
dered into  this  dialect,  but  only  fragments  of  the  transla- 
tion are  now  extant.  Another  dialect  was  the  "  Bushniuric," 
spoken  in  the  region  of  Lake  Meuzaleh,  but  it  Iuls  left  no 
memorials  of  itself.  A  careful  comparison  of  tlie  dialects  is 
necessary  in  onler  to  explain  some  forms  otherwise  unin- 
telligible on  account  of  their  departure  from  the  hieroglyphic 
originals.  The  dialectic  variations  are  marked  by  |irefer- 
ences  for  certain  letters,  words,  and  forms,  and  by  diller- 
ences  in  vocalization.  Though  long  dead  the  Boheiric  is 
still  used  for  liturgical  purposes  in  the  Coptic  churches. 

Most  of  the  literature  is  bililical,  theological,  or  ecclesi- 
a-stical,  comprising  Gnostic  works,  lives  of  saints,  apocry- 
plial  bunks, liturgies, etc.  Someof  the  most  noteworthy  publi- 
cations are  mentioned  below.  Zoega's  Catalogiis  cmlicum 
copticorum  (Rome.  lyiO,  fol.),  containing  biblical  and  patris- 
tic matter  in  all  three  dialects,  is  very  valuable.  Peyron's 
I'tidlteriitm;  Woide's  Xovum  Testanuntum  (Oxford,  17!)9, 
fol.) :  George's  Evang.  Joannis  (Rome,  1789, 4to) :  Si^hwartze's 
I'islis  Sujj/iia,  the  famous  Gnostic  work  (Berlin,  18.51,  8vo); 
and  Revillout's  Concile  de  Nicn  (Paris,  1880,  8vo,  and  his 
Piipyras  Cuptex  (in  the  Etudes  egi/ptoloyiyues.  Paris,  187G), 
are  all  in  Saludic.  Tuki's  PsaVerion  (Rome,  1744,  4to  ; 
reprinted  by  the  London  Bible  Society,  1820):  Lagarde's 
Psalttrium  (1875,  4to) ;  Tattam's  Coptic  and  Arabic  Gospels 
(London,  1847,  fol.) ;  and  Revilloufs  Apucryphes  capfea  dii 
yaucfdit  2'estament  (Paris,  1870),  are  in  lioheiric.  i5udge"s 
Mar/i/rduin  and  JliradesofSt.  George  of  Cap/jadocia  (Lon- 
don, i888, 8vo)  is  partly  in  each  dialect.  Schmidt's  (inoMiche 
Schriften  in  koptixcher  Sprache  aus  dem  Codex  Brucidims 
(in  Gebhardt  and  llariiack's  Texteund  UutKr.fuchungeH,  viii. 
1-2)  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature.  The  only 
Coptic  gramnuir  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  Stern  (Kop- 
tiache  Uraminatik,  Ijcipzig,  1880,  8vo),  but  it  is  essentially  a 
grammar  of  biblical  idiom  only.  The  dictionary  of  Peyron 
{Lexicon  liitgnm  copticie.'Huvin,  18^!.'),  4to)  is  the  only  one 
that  is  trustworthy;  those  of  Tattam  and  Part  hey  are  unre- 
liable. CUARLES  R.  GlLLETT. 

Coptos:  See  Egypt,  Anxiext;  also  Koptos. 

Copts  [from  Arabic  Ghubf  or  Khoobf.  a  corruption  of 
Ha-Kti-PhtaU,  the  old  Egyptian  name  of  Memphis.  The 
Greek  corruption  is  hiyxnrros.  whence  Kng.  h'l/i/p!]:  a  Chris- 
tian people  of  Egypt,  descended  from  the  ancient  irdialiit- 
ants  of  that  country,  whose  blood,  however,  is  mingled  with 
that  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Nubians,  etc.  Tliey  trace  their 
lineage  back  to  the  iiyramid-builders,  and  in  their  slender 
limbs,  high  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  black  eyes,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  «mio«/)Oi7(/,  they  do  resemble  the  portraits  on  the 
monunu'Uts  of  the  ancient  Egyirtians.  Dean  Stanley  called 
them  "the  only  living  representative  of  the  most  venerable 
nation  of  antii|uity."  Aceording  to  the  census  published 
bv  the  Egv]itian  Government  in  1869,  the  Copts  numbered 
.')('k).000.  or  these.  10.000  were  said  to  live  in  Cairo.  En- 
tire villages  in  L'pper  Egyjit  are  occupied  by  Copts,  and 
their  laces  are  common  in  the  Fayiim.  The  ruins  of  Coptic 
churches  thickly  dotting  the  Delta  and  the  Nile  valley 
prove  that  they  were  once  more  nnmernus  than  now.  By 
apostacy  and  marriage  with  Moslems  they  have  long  been 
decreasing.  Ill  customs,  manners,  language,  and  spirit,  the 
Copt  has  become  a  .Moslem  from  head  to  foot.  lie  ridicules 
the  Moslem  mumbling  his  prayers  with  his  face  toward 
Mecca,  but  he  repeats  his  own  prayers  and  psalms  in  the 
same  way  with  his  face  toward  .Jerusalem.  At  funerals  the 
ceremonies  are  outwardly  like  those  of  the  Arabs.  A  Cop- 
tic marriage  consists  of  two  [larts :  the  betrothal  and  the 
coronation.  These  may  or  may  not  occur  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  betrothal  two  rings  are  blessed  and  exchanged.  Ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  conmation  takes 
place  at  the  church  in  the  presence  of  priest  and  witnesses. 
The  marriage  robes  are  blessed,  a  white  veil  is  hehl  over 
the  kneeling  pair,  they  are  anointed  with  oil.  a  crown  and  a 
cross  are  laid  on  the  head  of  each,  and  prayei-s  and  bles.sings 
follow.  According  to  the  canon,  the  Eucharist  slioiild  con- 
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elude  the  service.  Divorce  is  legal  only  for  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  but,  in  consequence  of  the ovei'shadow- 
ing  influence  of  Moslem  practice,  divorces  occur  lor  other 
reasons.  They  dress  like  Arabs,  except  that  the  turban  is 
grayish  black  or  light  brown,  and  they  often  wear  a  black 
coal  or  gown  over  their  other  liress.  Coptic  women  veil 
their  faces  in  public,  and  at  home  when  male  visitors  are 
I)resent.  The  Coptic  record  for  honesty  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Gibbon  calls  them  "a  race  of  illiterate 
beggars,"  but  this  hardly  distinguishes  them  from  the  Mos- 
lems. Ammianus  Marcellinus  said  :  "  They  are  false,  faith- 
less, and  deceitful,  but  extremely  useful  as  .secretaries  and 
accountants."  Cyril  said  :  "  They  are  so  sunk  in  darkness  as 
hardly  to  know  whether  they  believe  or  what  they  believe, 
but  eiich  one  of  them  obstinately  clings  to  his  superstitions 
and  errors."  See  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians  (London,  1800) ; 
Malan's  Hiiilory  of  tlie  Copli  (London,  1872);  Luettke's 
xEgyptens  neue  Zeit.  (Leipzig,  1878). 

Lysander  Dickerjianx. 

Cop'ula  [Lat..  bond,  link ;  co-,  together  -|-  root,  a]j-  in 
apis'ci,  attach  itself  to,  adipis'ci,  attain,  apliis,  suited]:  in 
logic,  that  word  or  |iart  of  a  statement  which  expresses  a 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  Thus  in 
the  sentence  "  Art  is  long,"  is  is  the  copula  connecting  art, 
the  subject,  with  long,  the  predicate. 

Copyhold:  a  tenure  of  lands  existing  in  Great  Britain, 
founded  upon  immemorial  custom.  It  is  commonly  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  modification  of  the  ancient  villeinage 
by  the  cijmmntation  of  base  services  into  a  fixed  rent  in 
nioney  or  money's  worth,  but  this  is  not  certain.  A  copy- 
hold estate  is  a  parcel  of  a  manor,  and  is  held  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  manor,  (.'opyhold  estates  have  been 
burdened  with  many  inconveniences,  such  as  the  uncertainty 
of  the  customs  on  which  the  estate  depends,  restrictions  on 
the  cutting  of  timl)er  anil  the  mining  of  minerals,  liability 
to  arbitrary  fines,  etc.,  and  to  remedy  t  liese  numorous  statutes 
have  been  passed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  ^'ictoria. 

F.  Sturues  Allen. 

Copyright :  the  exclusive  right  of  the  owner  of  an  in- 
tellectual production  to  multiply  and  dispose  of  copies;  lit- 
erary property.  It  is  a  right  alVorded  by  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  literary  or  artistic  productions. 
The  term  is  employed  indifferently  to  signify  the  statutory 
and  the  common  law  right  of  property  in  such  productions. 
Statutory  copyright  is  sometimes  cidled  co])yright  after  pub- 
lical  ion. While  common-law  copyright  is  co)iyright  before 
publiiation.  There  is  a  difference  of  o]iinion  as  to  whether 
copyright  existed  among  the  ancients.  There  is  no  mention 
of  any  such  i>roperty  in  the  Pandects,  and  no  ca.se  in  Roman 
law  of  any  action  having  been  brought  to  jirotect  a  right  in 
lilerary  properly. 

Statutory  Copi/rig/it. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  exclusive 
right  given  by  statutory  law  to  an  author  or  proprietor  to 
miilliplv  copies  of  his  work  and  place  them  on  sale,  and  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  play  the  additional  exclusive  right  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  .stage.  Without  this  statutory  protection 
the  act  of  ]iub!ication  would  be  regarded  by  the  courts  iis  a 
dedication  of  the  work  to  the  public,  and  accordingly  de- 
structive of  the  author's  right  of  property.  The  policy  of 
the  copyright  law  is  to  give  the  author,  etc..  protection  in 
the  sale  of  his  work  for  a  specified  period,  and  then  to  throw 
its  publication  open  to  all.  This  theory  is  marked  out  in 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which  gives  power  to  Congi'ess  to  se- 
cure to  authors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  works  for 
"limited  times."  The  whole  subject  is  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  and  any  legislation  of  a  State  affecting  copy- 
right would  be  inoperative  and  void.  The  result  is  that  if 
an  author  does  not  choose  to  publish  his  right  to  his  manu- 
script is  per|ielual,  and  may  be  vindicated  in  courts  of  law 
on  general  principles  of  justice:  if  he  prefers  to  publish,  he 
brings  himself  within  the  purview  of  the  law  of  Congress, 
must  have  his  right  only  for  such  time  as  the  statute  pre- 
scribes, and  must  seek  his  renuMlies  exclusively  in  the  L.  S. 
courts. 

In  general,  any  thing  may  be  copyrighted  which  is  the 
subject  of  literary  ownership.  More  specifically,  the  term 
"copyright,"  as  used  in  the  exi.sting  enactments  of  Con- 
gress, apjilies  to  books,  nuips,  charts,  dramatic  or  musical 
compositions. engravings, cuts,  prints,  photographs,  and  their 
negatives,  paintings,  drawings,  chroinos,  statues,  statuary, 
and  models  or  designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works 
of  the  fine  arts.    The  words  "  engraving,"  "  cut,"  or  "  print," 
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as  here  used,  are  to  be  applied  only  to  works  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  or  to  pictorial  illustrations,  and  are  not 
to  be  extended  to  prints  or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for 
other  articles  of  manufacture.  These  last  may  be  registered 
in  the  Patent  Office.  In  determining  wliether  one  of  the 
above-named  subjects  can  in  a  ]5avticular  case  be  copy- 
righted, it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  it  must  be  origi- 
nal with  the  professed  author.  There  are  some  compositions 
of  such  a  liigh  and  elevated  character  that  the  question  of 
originality  can  not  be  successfully  raised.  It  is  conceded 
by  all  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  works 
of  a  much  luimbler  sort,  but  still  of  a  highly  meritorious 
and  useful  nature,  in  which  all  the  materi,-ds  are  existing 
in  literature,  and  are  well  known  to  intelligent  men,  and 
open  for  resort  to  any  one,  and  the  only  original  feature 
is  found  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  or  combination  of 
materials.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  works  on  grammar, 
aritliinetio,  or  geography,  maps,  cliarts,  etc.  These,  so  far 
as  they  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  compiler  or 
'•author,"  are  the  subjects  of  copyright.  He  has  no  claim, 
however,  to  the  materials  which  he  did  not  originate.  Any 
other  person  may  resort  to  them  and  prepare  a  work  from 
them,  but  he  must  not  nnike  use  of  the  copyrighted  book  as 
a  mode  of  collecting  his  materials.  His  correct  course  is  to 
resort  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  An  illustra- 
tion of  these  principles  may  be  found  in  the  ease  of  a  law 
reporter.  He  can  have  no  copyright  in  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  as  of  these  he  is  not  the  author,  while  he  might  lay 
claim  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  ease,  as  well  as  to 
an  aljstract  of  the  decision  prepared  by  himself.  A  trans- 
lator of  a  foreign  work  not  the  subject  of  a  copyright  here 
may  have  a  copyright,  as  he  is  for  practical  purposes  an 
"author."  Any  other  person  maytranslatetliesanie  work,  and 
have  himself  a  copyright.  It  was  even  held  vnider  the  for- 
mer law  that  a  person  might  have  a  copyright  in  the  trans- 
lation of  a  work  copyrighted  in  the  U.  S.,  though  such  trans- 
lation were  made  without  the  author's  consent.  This  rule 
was  applied  to  an  una\ithorized  translation  into  German  of 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  well-known  work,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
This  anomaly  has  been  corrected  by  a  change  in  the  law 
which  permits  an  author  in  taking  out  a  copyright  to  reserve 
the  right  of  translation  as  well  as  of  dramatization  of  his 
own  works.  So  in  the  case  of  music,  the  composition  of  a 
new  air  or  melody  is  sufficiently  original,  but  it  must  be  sub- 
stantially a  new  work,  and  not  a  copy  of  a  piece  already  in 
existence,  with  only  such  variations  as  any  skillful  composer 
can  make.  Under  these  rules  there  can  be  no  copyright  in 
a  subject,  but  only  in  a  particular  mode  of  treating  it.  For 
example,  one  can  not  obtain  in  this  way  an  exclusive  right 
to  make  maps  of  the  city  of  New  York,  though  he  might  ac- 
quire one  in  the  results  of  his  own  labors  anil  siu-veys.  Any 
other  ijerson  may  make  a  like  map  from  liis  own  independent 
labors  and  surveys. 

The  word  "  book,"  as  used  in  this  class  of  laws,  has  a 
wide  meaning.  It  is  not  restricted  to  volumes,  but  may  in- 
clude a  single  sheet.  It  has  even  been  decided  that  for  this 
purpose  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  diagrams  representing 
a  system  of  taking  measures  for  and  cutting  ladies'  dresses, 
with  instructions  for  practical  use,  is  a  "book."  There  can 
be  no  copyright  in  a  mere  title  as  unconnected  with  a  book. 
Where,  licjwever,  a  title  is  used  to  designate  a  work,  particu- 
larly a  ijeriodical,  it  may  become  of  great  value,  which  will 
be  administered  by  the  courts  under  the  law  applicable  to 
the  "  good-will  "  of  trade  in  analogy  to  the  rules  ajipertain- 
ing  to  '•  trade-marks."    See  Trade-marks. 

Tliere  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  copy- 
right of  a  dramalic  composition.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
merely  an  exclusive  riglit  to  multiply  copies  for  sale,  but 
also  to  publicly  ))erform  or  represent,  the  play  upon  the 
stage.  The  term  "dramatic  compo-sition,"  as  thus  used,  in- 
cludes all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  scene  in  a  tlieatri- 
cal  representation — e.  g.  gestures,  spoken  words,  etc.  A 
character  in  a  pljiy  who,  according  to  the  part  assigned  to 
him,  goes  through  with  a  series  of  events  without  speaking, 
making  u.se  of  motions  and  gestures,  is  a,s  nnich  an  actor  as 
one  wlio  uses  his  V(ji(-e,  and  the  one  jiart  must  be  regarded 
as  embraced  within  tlie  exjiression  "drauuitio  composition" 
as  well  as  the  other.  Tlie  only  difTerence  in  the  two  jiarts 
is  that  the  one  addresses  the  eye  and  the  otlier  the  car  of 
tlie  spectator. 

Tlie  jiroperty  in  a  copyright  is  of  an  incorporeal  nature. 
It  can  not,  for  example,  be  seized  by  a  >herilf  in  the  exercise 
of  his  common-law  powers  and  sold  on  an  execution.  (See 
KXECUTION.)    Should  the  sheriff,  for  instance,  scU  in  this 


way  a  copperplate  on  which  a  copyrighted  map  was  en- 
graved, the  purchaser  would  only  acquire  a  title  to  the  cop- 
perplate considered  as  a  corporeal  thing,  with  no  right  to 
print  maps  from  it.  The  incorporeal  right  to  publisli  maps 
could  only  be  obtained  in  such  a  case  through  the  action  of 
a  court  of  equity. 

An  applicant  for  a  copyright  in  the  U.  S.  must  before 
publication  deposit  in  the  mail  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of 
the  Ijook,  etc.,  or  a  description  of  the  painting,  drawing,, 
etc.,  addressed  to  the  librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
and  within  ten  days  from  the  publication  must  also  deposit- 
two  copies  of  the  book  itself,  or  in  case  of  a  painting,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  a  photograph  of  the  same.  Without  these  deposits 
the  author  or  proprietor  is  not  entitled  to  the  copjTight.  A 
subsequent  section  of  the  law  provides  under  a  penalty  that 
two  copies  of  the  be.^i  edition  must  be  supplied,  and  that 
when  any  substantial  change  is  made  in  a  subsequent  edition.- 
a  copy  of  that  must  also  be  deposited.  It  is  made  by  law 
the  duty  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  on  payment  of  a  fee,, 
to  make  up  and  register  as  prescribed  by  law  a  formal  state- 
ment (termed  a  "  record  ")  of  the  name  of  the  book  and  the 
fact  of  the  required  dejiosit.  No  action  can  be  maintained 
by  a  proprietor  against  an  infringer  unless  the  former  has 
caused  to  be  printed  on  the  title-page  or  succeeding  page  of 
each  copy  of  a  book,  or  on  the  face  of  a  map  or  photograph, 
a  statement  in  a  form  jirescribed  by  law  of  the  fact  of  the 
entry  in  the  librarian's  office.  The  following  brief  state- 
ment may  be  used  as  an  equivalent :  "Copyrighted  18 —  by 
A.  B."  The  regulations  on  this  subject  were  much  simplifietl 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1870,  the  former  law  having  re- 
qviired  the  record  to  be  made  in  the  district  court  of  the- 
U.  S.  of  the  district  of  the  author's  or  proprietor's  residence.. 
A  single  office  under  the  present  law  takes  the  place  of  a 
large  number  under  the  former  system. 

The  term  for  which  the  copyright  is  granted  in  the  first 
instance  is  twenty-eight  years.  If  the  author  be  then  living,, 
or  be  dead  leaving  a  widow  or  children  then  living,  there- 
may  be  a  renewal  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed 
rules,  for  fourteen  additional  years.  A  copyright  may  be- 
assigned  by  an  instrument  in  writing.  Tlie  assignment 
should  be  recorded  within  sixty  days  after  its  execution,  or 
it  will  be  void  as  against  a  subsequent  assignee  or  mortgagee 
for  a  valuable  consideration  Without  notice.  A  simple  as- 
signment of  an  existing  eopyi-ight  does  not  carry  with  it  the- 
right  of  renewal. 

The  leading  questions  in  the  law  of  copyright  concern  in- 
fringen-ient.  The  fact  that  a  copyright  is  of  an  exclusive- 
nature  necessarily  gives  the  proprietor  a  cause  of  action 
against  one  who  infringes  his  right  by  placing  copies  on 
sale  or  reproducing  on  the  stage  his  "dramatic  composition." 
Infringement  is  a  very  plain  matter  when  the  copyrighted 
work  is  simply  reiiroduced.  It  becomes  a  complicated  and 
difficidt  question  when  only  extracts  or  quotations  are  made,, 
or  when  resort  is  had  to  the  book  to  make  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents  or  to  criticise  its  style  or  the  sub- 
stance of  its  thought.  It  has  long  been  established  that  the 
identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  in  its  ideas  and  its  lan- 
guage. The  thought  is  so  associated  with  the  form  in  which 
it  is  expressed  that  a  copyright  does  not  protect  an  author 
against  the  use  of  his  thoughts  in  a  substantially  different 
form.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  by  general  rules  of  law  the 
unauthorized  translation  into  another  language  or  the 
dramatization  of  a  copyrighted  work  is  no  infringement. 
Though  the  sentiment  remains,  the  form  is  changed.  On 
similar  grounds  a  true  aliridgment.  though  made  against  the 
author's  consent,  is  no  infringement.  This  consists  in  a 
condensation  of  the  autlior's  language,  and  is  substantially 
a  different  work.  Where  there  is  no  such  change  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  call  the  new  work  an  "abridgment." 
The  law  as  above  stated  has  recently  lieen  modified  by  the 
express  statutory  provision,  before  referred  to.  allowing  an 
author,  if  he  see  fit.  to  reserve  the  right  of  translation  or 
dramatization.  Dismissing  these  special  cases  of  change  of 
form  from  further  consideration,  it  remains  to  inquire  how 
far  extracts  or  quotations  may  be  made.  When,  for  exanqile, 
such  (piotatioMs  are  made  for  the  ])urpose  of  a  review,  the 
main  inquiry  is  whether  the  act  is  a  reasonable  one  as  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  cliaracter  of  the  original  work.  The  critic 
must  not  go  .so  far  as  to  substantially  publish  the  copyriglit- 
cd  work.  The  question  thus  becomes  one  of  the  value  of  the 
extracts  made.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  facts  of 
each  ease.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  true  in- 
quiry was  whether  there  was  an  intent  to  infringe  or  steal. 
This  is  not  satisfactory.    The  real  point  is  has  the  author 
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sustained  substantial  injury.  The  same  general  rule  must 
lie  applied  to  other  eases  where  extracts  an-  nia<le.  There  is 
a  marked  ilistiiKl ion  in  tliis  branch  of  the  hiw  between  a 
true  aliridgnuMit  and  a  compilation.  In  the  former,  as  luus 
been  seen,  there  is  a  real  and  substantial  condensation  of 
the  materials,  and  this  has  been  made  with  intellectual  la- 
bor and  judgment.  In  a  compilation  there  is  the  act  of  tak- 
ing the  very  words  of  the  author,  or  with  such  slight  changes 
as  to  show  servile  imitation.  The  law  at  most  tolerates  the 
coudcMsation,  and  doi-s  not  permit  tlie  cojiyiiig  of  the  au- 
thor's words  to  such  an  extent  jis  to  do  him  substantial 
injury.  Compilation  is  to  some  extent  permitted  in  dic- 
tionaries, gazetteers,  cyclopa>dias,  guide-lxioks.  ete.,  where 
the  main  design  and  execution  of  the  work  are  novel.  In 
works  of  this  class  the  materials  must,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, be  the  same.  Novelty  and  improveiiuMit  in  them  in 
general  consists  in  abridgment,  changes  in  arrangement, 
more  modern  information,  the  correction  of  errors,  etc.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  an  infringement  may  take 
place  by  i)ul4i>hing  but  a  small  portion  of  a  work,  if  that 
be  a  vital  part  and  cause  a  substantial  injury  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  remedies  for  the  violation  of  a  copyright 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  circuit  court 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  having  original  j\irisdiction. 
The  regular  remedies  arc  an  action  for  damages  or  an  in- 
junction from  a  court  of  equity  preventing  tlie  coulinu- 
anee  of  the  acts  of  infringement.  As  incidental  to  this 
relief,  the  court  may  direct  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
profiles  realized  by  the  infringer.  The  courts  will  not  grant 
relief  for  an  infringement  in  case  the  work  copyrighted  is 
imnmral  or  lil>clons.  This  is  expressly  provided  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  the  same  doctrine  without  suc-h  a  provi- 
sion would  be  adnunistereil  as  a  regular  branch  of  eciuity 
jurisprudence.  Where  an  infringement  consists  in  making 
use  of  part  of  a  copyrighted  work  in  connection  with  other 
nuitter,  the  injunction  will  be  so  granted  as  to  prevent  the 
|>ublication  of  that  portion  of  the  infringer's  book  which  is 
open  to  objection,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
order  of  the  court  iriay  make  the  book,  thus  shorn  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents,  valueless.  Severe  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures are  also  imposed  by  statute  law  upon'  persons  who  know- 
ingly violate  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  acts. 

Commim-ldw  Ct/pyright. — This  is  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  an  intellectual  production  in  his  work  before  i)ublicalion. 

1.  It  can  not  be  suecessfuUv  disputed  that  if  a  person 
composes  a  literary  work,  and  does  not  choose  to  publish  it, 
he  has  as  complete  an  ownership  in  it  as  if  he  had  produced 
a  watch  or  other  chattel.  Conceding  that  he  has  no  vested 
right  simply  in  his  idea-s.  he  does  have  a  title  to  them  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  outward  form  in  which  they  are 
cliithed.  Accordingly,  the  regular  legal  remedies  for  the 
violatiiin  of  rights  of  property  would  be  ai)[)licable,  and  the 
usual  incidents  of  property  would  attach.  Still,  for  special 
reasons,  unpublisheil  writings  c'an  not  be  taken  by  creditors 
in  payment  of  debts.  (Baiiletl  vs.  Critti'ndi'n,  .5  Mcdjcan.  'A'i.) 
A  deciee  of  Louis  XV.  of  France  of  May  ~1,  174!(,  in  favor 
of  the  French  tragic  poet  Crebillon  (the  produce  of  whose 
play  while  acting  at  the  theater  was  taken  for  his  del)ts), 
declaring  that  the  productions  of  the  mind  are  not  among 
elTects  seizable  by  creditors,  is  noticed  by  the  elder  Disraeli 
as  a  high  honor  to  literature.  (Curiosities  of  Literuturi'.  ii., 
1!)2.)  An  owner  of  this  kind  of  property  can  .sell  it  or  dis- 
[Hise  (if  it  by  will,  or  it  may  pass  to  his  representatives  at  his 
death  in  the  ordinary  coui'se  of  succession.  The  etlcct  of 
the  act  of  addressing  a  letter  by  an  author  to  a  correspond- 
ent luis  been  frecjucntly  considered  by  courts  of  justice.  The 
result  of  the  discussions  is  that  while  the  author  |iarts  with 
the  papiM-  on  which  the  letter  is  written,  he  still  retains  an 
ownershipin  the  sentiments  and  expressions.  By  thisilivided 
ownership  the  receiver  is  entitled  to  the  letter  considerecl  as 
an  autngrajih,  while  if  he  publishes  the  contents  he  may  be 
pursued  by  an  action  in  court.  The  ownership  of  the  re- 
ceiver is  corporeal,  that  of  the  author  is  incorporeal.  The 
sjime  result  would  happen  if  one  should  address  in  writing 
a  poem  or  other  literary  work  to  a  friend.  A  distinction 
between  the  ownership  of  the  paper  ami  of  the  poem  would 
immeiliately  spring  up.  Some  jurists  have  conhned  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  rule  to  letters  having  a  literary  character. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  this  distinction  is  not  inaintaiti- 
able,  and  that  in  general  a  letter  can  not  be  pul)lished  by  its 
receiver  or  any  other  person  without  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thor, unless  it  nwiy  be  to  vindicate  the  receiver's  character 
or  to  subserve  the  ends  of  public  justice. 


One  of  the  most  important  instances,  in  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  of  this  form  of  literary  property  is 
an  uniMiblished  play.  A  composer  of  such  a  work  may  keep 
it  absolutely  to  hiniself,  and  make  it  as  eimipletely  his  own 
as  any  other  species  of  property.  So  he  may  by  appropriate 
acts  cause  it  to  become  common  pro|)erty  and  wholly  aban- 
don ownership.  In  such  a  case  he  is  .said  to  "dedicate"  it 
to  the  pulilic.  The  act  of  dedication  nnist  be  distinct  and 
uneiiuivocal.  and  can  not  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that 
he  perunls  it  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  from  such  an  ex- 
hibition is  that  any  person  having  the  right  to  attend  upon 
it  may  carry  away  with  him  as  nuich  as  he  is  able  from  his 
unassisted  memory,  and  may  thus  by  means  of  his  memory 
reproduce  the  play  upon  the  stage.  As  to  the  last  branch 
of  this  proposition',  even,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  doubt, 
since  it  may  be  plausibly  nuuntained  timt  all  that  the  author 
intends  to  concede  to  tlie  hearer  is  the  right  to  the  personal 
enjoyment  or  instruction  of  the  occasion.  However  this 
may" be,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  implied  license  to  the 
audience  to  take  notes,  and  by  this  means  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  play  to  represent  it.  If  an  actor  becomes 
himself  the  author  of  a  play,  his  jierfin'mance  of  it  in  pub- 
lic, or  that  of  a  theatrical  company,  with  his  consent,  for  a 
compensation,  can  not  be  regardeil  as  any  evidence  of  his 
abaiulonment  of  the  manuscript  to  the  public  or  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors.  Such  a  special  use  of  an  unpublished  work 
for  the  author's  benefit  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  ownership  in  it. 

Rights  of  this  kind  appertain  to  aliens  as  well  as  citizens, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  stal  ules  of  copyright,  and  are 
accordingly  of  great  consequence  to  foreign  and  non-resident 
authors,  who,  being  uiuible  to  aeiiuire  a  statutory  copyright 
in  their  works,  may  still,  by  virtue  of  their  ownership  of  an 
unpublished  play,  maintain  an  exclusive  right  to  represent 
it  upon  the  stage  Similar  suggestions  may  be  nuide  as  to 
lectures,  whether  written  or  oral.  The  act  of  delivering 
them  before  an  audience  confers  no  right  upon  the  hearers 
to  |iut  copies  of  theni  <in  sale  without  the  author'>  consent. 
Property  in  lectures  isprotecteil  in  tii'eat  liritain  liy  a  special 
statute  '(.")  and  6  Will.  IV.,  e.  (i.")).  The  author  in  the  V.  S. 
must  rely  upon  general  principles  of  law.  and  may  resort  to 
an  injunction  or  action  for  damages.  So  the  exhibition  of 
a  statue  or  a  picture  gives  no  license  to  a  spectator  to  mul- 
tiply copies  and  place  them  n|)on  sale.  These  rules  do  not 
aduiit  of  evasion  by  the  unauthorized  production  of  abridg- 
ments of  inanuscri|)ts  or  <-opies  of  works  of  art  reduced  in 
size. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  an 
author  of  a  manuscriiit,  etc.,  may  absolutely  lose  all  pro- 
prietary right  in  it  by  unequivocal  acts  of  dedicatiim  to  the 
public  :  as  e.  g.  by  placing  printed  copies  of  it  on  sale  with- 
out obtaining  cojjyright,  or  by  olitaining  a  copyright  in  a 
foreign  country  aiul  selling  the  work  there. 

Literary  projierty  nuiy,  in  the  stage  of  ownership  now 
under  consideration,  be  assigned,  so  that  a  ilistim-tion  will 
spring  up  between  an  author  and  a  mere  proprietor.  The 
sale  of  a  manuscript  will  in  general  give  the  purchaser  all 
the  rights  which  the  author  of  it.  considered  as  an  owner  of 
an  unpublished  work,  would  possess.  Whether  he  could 
take  out  a  copyright  or  not  could  not  be  determined  as  a 
mere  matter  of  reasoning,  but  would  depend  on  the  special 
provisions  of  the  copyright  statutes. 

Aiptestion  of  sonic  ditlicully  has  arisen  as  to  the  point 
whether  any  legal  protection  can  be  given  to  a  literary  un- 
published work  which  is  unsound  on  the  score  of  morality 
or  contains  doct  rincs  subversive  of  public  policy.  This  ques- 
tion nmst  not  be  confounded  with  one  whiih  may  arise  under 
copyright  statutes,  as  the  considerations  in  the  two  cases  are 
quiie  (litTerent.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  sometimes  a  dis- 
tinct provi'sii>n  that  the  copyright  shall  luit  protect  an  im- 
moral or  libelous  iiublicaliou.  As  to  the  case  of  a  manu- 
script, it  would  ajipear  that  the  following  distinction  should 
be  made:  no  protection  should  be  given  to  the  author  by 
the  courts  which  would  emd)le  him  to  make  his  immoral 
work  the  source  of  gain  in-  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
simi>ly  desires  to  retain  his  right  of  property — e.  g.  to  pre- 
vent others  from  ]iublishiug  it  altogether,  as  well  as  to  re- 
frain himself — every  consideration  of  justice  and  expediency 
re(piiri's  that  he  sluiidd  be  permitted  to  do  .so.  Suppose  that 
a  pcM-son  while  in  the  immaturity  of  his  powers  coniposcs  a 
work  extravagant  or  immoral  in  its  views  of  the  rights  of 
society  or  of  imiiviiluals,  but  that  in  later  life  his  opinions 
are  clianged,  and  he  comes  to  view  with  abhorrence  doctrines 
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tliat  he  once  warmly  approved,  and  he  finds  that  some  per- 
son against  his  consent  has  obtained  possession  of  his  manu- 
script and  is  about  to  publisli  it,  shall  he  be  prevented  by 
law  from  suppressing  such  a  publication  f  Great  Jurists 
have  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  the- 
ory tliat  there  can  be  no  property  whatever  in  such  a  manu- 
script. Their  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive, 
and  the  true  view  would  seem  to  be  that  tlie  author  is  still 
tlie  owner  of  the  worl<,  considered  merely  as  an  item  of 
jiroperty,  but  can  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  enable 
him  to  make  f)roiit  from  that  which  is  inherently  vile  and 
base. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  remedies  for  the  violation  of  the  proprie- 
tary riglits  of  an  author,  being  given  by  the  common  law, 
may  be  sought  in  the  State  courts,  notwithstanding  a  U.  S. 
statute  allows  an  action  against  a  person  who  publishes  a 
manuscript  without  the  consent  of  the  autlior  or  proprietor, 
such  author,  etc.,  being  a  citizen  of  the  U,  S,  or  a  resident 
therein.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  of  this  statute 
are  not  so  comprehensive  as  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  as  it 
confines  the  remedy  to  a  "citizen  or  resident,"  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  only 
who  are  entitled  to  the  statutory  copyright,  Kemedies,  so 
far  as  this  act  extends,  are  cumulative,  and  may  be  sought 
either  in  the  U.  S.  or  State  courts. 

I/iteniat tonal  Copyright. — This  is  an  arrangement  by 
whicli  an  author  residing  in  one  country  may  secure  in  such 
other  countries  as  are  parties  to  the  arrangement  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  multiplying  copies  of  his  intellectual  pro- 
ductions, and  selling  the  same.  In  Great  Britain  interna- 
tional copyright  was  first  granted  by  the  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  59. 
This  act  permitted  the  Queen,  in  council,  to  grant  to  the 
authors  of  original  foreign  works  such  term  of  copyright  in 
the  British  dominions  as  she  pleased,  provided  the  same  did 
not  exceed  the  teriu  allowed  for  similar  works  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Further  legislation  on  the  subject  was  had  in 
the  7  and  8  Vict.,  c,  12,  and  again  in  1.5  Vict.,  e,  12.  By  the 
latter  act  the  Queen,  in  council,  may  gi'ant  a  copyright  of 
five  years  for  an  authorized  translation  of  foreign  works,  and 
also  may  prohibit  for  a  similar  period,  the  representation  of 
an  unauthorized  translation  of  a  foreign  dramatic  piece. 
Prussia,  however,  first  set  the  example  of  granting  interna- 
tional copyright  by  a  law,  passed  in  1837,  whieli  provided 
tliat  every  country  might  secure  copyright  for  its  authors  in 
Prussia  by  granting  reciprocity.  In  1852  France  passed 
a  law  forbidding  the  piracy  of  books  and  works  of  art  pub- 
lished aliroad,  without  requiring  reciprocity.  Prior  to  1891 
an  author  was  notentitleil  to  a  copyright  in  the  U.  S.  unless 
he  was  a  citizen  or  a  resident  of  the  same.  And  in  order  to 
be  a  resident  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  the  foreign 
author  must  have  formed  an  intention,  at  the  time  of  record- 
ing the  title  of  his  work  in  the  foreign  otfice,  of  making  the 
U.  S.  his  permanent  home.  But  in  1891  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  abandoned  the  policy  which  it  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  enacted  a  law  which  conferred  on  foreigners  the 
privilege  of  copyright.  The  law,  however,  only  applies  to  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  when  such  foreign  state 
or  nation  permits  to  citizens  of  the  U,  S.  the  benefit  of  copy- 
right on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  its  own  citizens; 
or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  permits  to  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  copyright  privileges  substantially  similar  to  those 
provided  for  in  U.  .S.  law;  or  when  such  foreign  state  or  na- 
tion is  a  party  to  an  internatiimal  agreement  which  provides 
for  reciiirocity  in  the  grant  of  copyright,  by  the  terms  of 
which  agreemenl  the  U.  S,  may  at  its  jilea-sure  become  a 
party  to  such  agreement. 

Revised  by  IIexrt  Wade  Rogers. 

Coqiia'fro:  the  main  liranch  of  the  Delaware  river;  rises 
in  the  C'atskill  Mountains  in  New  York.  It  flows  first  south- 
westward,  and  then  southeastward,  until  it  unites  with  the 
Popacton  at  Hancock,  on  the  line  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.     Length,  nearly  100  miles. 

Co<|ii(>liii.  kok  laiV,  Benoit  Con.stant  :  li.  at  Boulogne. 
Frame,  .Ian.  2:J,  iNll  ;  entered  the  Conservatory  in  Paris 
18.")9j  .studied  under  l{egnier.  and  maile  his  clAiit  in  the 
Theatre  Fraii(;ais  Dec.  7,  IWUI:  in  lsu:i  he  became  a  socie- 
taire.  Scagnavcl,  Scapiii,  Don  Juan,  and  Figaro  in  the 
classical  comedy,  and  in  the  modern  drama  I'ierre  Gringoirc, 
Jlarccl  in  Les  Onrricrx,  the  Duke  in  IS Ktranyere.  and  Leo- 
pold in  Lt»  FonrrliamlmuU  are  among  his  most  brilliant 
creations.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870  Coquelin  con- 
tinued to  play,  that  the  public  courage  might  be  kept  up. 
In  the  .summer  of   1879  the  whole  company  of  the  Tlieat re 


Fran^ais  was  given  permission  to  go  to  London.  Coquelin 
was  well  received  in  the  British  metropolis.  In  1888  Coque- 
lin visited  the  U.  S..  appearing  with  Jane  Hading.  A  second 
engagement  in  London  in  1892  did  not  prove  successful. — 
His  brother,  Ernest  Alexandre  Honore  Coquelin,  general- 
ly known  as  Coquelin  cadet,  is  also  a  celebrated  actor,  and  a 
societaire  of  the  Theatre  Francjais  since  1876. 

B.  B,  Vallentine. 
Coqiierel,  kok'rcl',  Athanase  Laurent  Charles:  a  Prot- 
estant minister;  h.  in  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1795,  He  was  pastor 
of  the  French  church  at  Amsterdam  from  1818  to  1830, 
when  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  distinction  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  In  1848  he  was  a  moderate  republican 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Among  his  works  is 
Modern  Orthodoxy  (1842)  and  maiiv  volumes  of  sermons. 
He  was  liberal  in  theologv,  D.  Jan.  20.  1868.— His  son, 
Athanase  Josue  Laurent,  became  an  eminent  Protestant 
pulpit  orator,  and  the  leader  of  the  lilieral  party  that  se- 
ceded when  a  schism  occurred  in  the  Protestant  synod  in 
June,  1872.     D.  July  25,  1875. 

Coquil'Ia-nnts  [Span.,  diniin.  of  coco,  cocoa-tree,  cocoa- 
nut]:  the  seeds  of  Attalea  funifera,  a  South  American 
palm.  The  shells  of  the  seeds  or  nuts  are  hard,  have  a  close 
texture,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  This  shell  is 
much  used  in  turnery  for  the  heads  or  handles  of  umbrel- 
las, for  toys,  and  ornamental  articles. 

Coqnimbo,  ko-keem'bo:  a  province  of  Chili;  bounded 
N.  by  Ataeama  and  S.  by  Aconcagua,  and  extending  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes ;  area,  12,905  sq, 
miles.  Capital,  La  Serena.  The  surface  is  much  broken, 
but  the  valleys  are  very  fertile :  the  mines,  especially  of 
copper,  are  among  the  richest  in  ChiU.     Pop.  (1895)  160,898. 

H.  H.  S, 

Coqnimbo  :  the  principal  seaport -town  of  Coquimbo  prov- 
ince (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  11-C).  The  harbor  is 
good  and  the  town  is  well  built.  Two  railroads  connect  it 
with  the  agricultural  and  mining  regions  of  the  province, 
and  the  import  and  export  trades  are  important.  Pop.  (1891) 
about  10,000.  Coqnimbo  is  now  essentially  united  to  La 
Serena,  the  capital  of  the  province,  just  N.  of  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coqnimbo  river.  Serena  was  founded  by  Val- 
divia  in  1544,  and  named,  it  is  said,  after  his  native  village 
in  Spain.     Pop.  aljout  20.000,  II.  H.  S. 

Coqnimbo  Owl :  See  Burrowing  Owl. 

Coqulna  :  See  Limestone, 

Co'ra  :  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  about  36  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref,  6-E).  Livy  mentions 
it  as  being  a  colonia-  Latina  in  503  B.  c.  Few  cities  of 
Latium  have  more  considerable  remains  of  antiquity  than 
Cora.  Here  are  relics  of  ancient  walls  built  of  massive 
polygonal  blocks.  The  site  is  now  occujiicd  by  the  town  of 
Cori. 

Cor'acoid  Bone  [coracoid  is  from  Gr.  KopaKoetSijs.  raven- 
like; K6pa(.  raven  4-  elSos.  upjiearance]  :  a  bone  of  the  shoul- 
der-girdle, existing  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  as 
the  coracoid  process,  a  projection  from  the  lower  anterior 
border  of  the  scapula.  In  the  Jlonotremes,  echidna,  and 
ornithorhynchus,  the  coracoid  connects  the  scapula  with  the 
sternum,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  glenoid  fossji.  In  birds 
the  coracoid  is  always  present,  and  is  the  most  important 
bone  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  articulating  with  the  front  of 
the  sternum  and  forming  the  main  support  of  the  wing.  It 
is  large  in  turtles,  forms  a  part  of  tlie  glenoid  fossa,  runs 
from  carapace  to  jilastroii  (the  lower  part  probably  being 
precoracoid),  forming  the  truss  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  supported  on  the  fore  limbs.  In  other  reptiles  when 
fore  limbs  are  present  the  coracoid  forms  part  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  and  intervenes  between  scapula  and  sternum.  It  is 
present  in  various  degrees  of  develoimient  in  Batrarhia, 
Init,  as  a  rule,  is  well  developed  in  the  Anvura,  while  in  the 
tailed  batrachians  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  .shoulder-girdle.  Anatomists  diflfer  as  to  the 
liomologue  of  the  coracoid  in  fi.shes.  According  to  Cope,  it 
is  the  lower  of  the  two  bones  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  fin,  the  upper  being  the  scapula;  these  are  named 
by  Gill  respectively  liypocoracoid  and  hypercoracoid.  In 
transcendental  anatomy  it  has  been  considered  as  the  hiE- 
mapophysis  of  the  fourth  (occipital)  cephaUe  vertebra. 

F,  A.  Lucas. 

Coracoid  Process :  See  Coeacoid  Bone. 

Cora  Indians:  SeePiMAN  Isdlans. 
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Coral  [from  Gr.  KopiWioy,  coral] :  tlie  hard  skeleton  se- 
creted* bv  ccrtnin  Ccelentekata  (g.  v.)oi  bolli  the  Ilydrozoan 
and  Sey|iliozoaii  divisions.  It  is  C(iiii|n)sed  uf  eiili-ii'  f'arliDiKite 
plus  a  varying;  amount  of  aiuuud  niatler,  and  is  a  secre- 
tion of  tlie  external  layer  (ectodiM-iu)  or  skin  of  the  body. 
A  few  species  of  coral  polyps,  like  the  mushroom  coral 
{Funyiu)  live  separate,  and  in  such  the  coral  corresponds  to 
the  individual;  but  in  most  cases  the  conU-prodiicmg  ani- 
mals are  colonial,  and  in  such  instances  the  mass  of  coral  is 
the  product  of  the  whole  colony,  the  positions  of  its  various 
members  being  more  or  less  clearly  seen  in  the  pits  on  the 
surface  of  the  coral.  Jlost  of  the  coral-producing  animals 
belong  to  the  Actinozoan  division  of  the  Scypliozixi.  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  Ilydrozoan  stagshorn  coral 
(MiUepnrn  alricomix)  and  its  allies,  in  which  the  pits  occu- 
pied by  the  polyps  are  divided  by  horizontal  partitions 
(whence  the  gnuip,  together  with  other  non-related  forms, 
was  formerly  called  Tabulato').  Of  the  coral-producing 
Actinozoa  (see  Polyp)  there  are  two  divisions,  the  0(7oro- 
r(i//«,  where  the  parts  of  the  aiumal  are  eight-radiate,  and  the 
Ilexacoralla,  where  t  hey  are  in  miUtiples  of  six.  To  t  he  for- 
mer belong  the  sea-fans  and  sea-whips  {Oori/onia  nud  Mk- 
ricea)  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  V .  S..  an<l  the  precious 
coral  of  the  Jlediterranean.  The 
valuable  red  coral  (Curatlium 
riibrum)  has  a  tree-like  form, 
and  sometimes  reaches  a  foot  in 
length.  The  most  important 
coral-fisheries  are  on  the  coiists 
of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Morocco, 
but  coral  is  als<j  obtained  near 
Naples,  Leghorn,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  and  Naples  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  coral-trade.  The  an- 
imal collection  of  a  fishing-boat 
varies  from  400  to  900  lb.  In 
1873  the  Algerian  fisheries  pro- 
duced about  |.500,000  worth  of 
the  rare  coral.  The  price  varies 
according  to  color.  Large  pieces 
of  the  finest  rose  pink  being  valuecl  at  from  .'J;400  to  |500 
(vr  oz..  but  small  bits  of  the  [xiorer  colors,  such  as  are  used 
for  childnTi's  necklaces,  are  worth  $1  to  $1..50  per  oz.  Of 
the  Hr.rarnralla,  Anfiixil/ien  of  the  tropics  produces  the  val- 
uable black  coral.  The  brain  corals  (Diploria,  Manicinn), 
star-corals  {Axlro'a').  etc.,  are  massive.  The  Madrepores, 
Oculimus,  etc.,  are  branching,  while  At/nn'cia.  etc.,  form  in- 
crusting  masses.  None  of  these  have  any  comnu'rcial  or 
economic  value,  except  as  a  source  of  lime;  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  important  in  nature's  economy,  in  that  they  all 
aid  in  the  building  up  of  coral  reefs  and  islands.  No  true 
reef-building  corals  <an  live  where  the  water  falls  below 
60  F.,  but  some  of  the  Alcyonoid  forms  occur  even  in  the 
Arctic  seas.  J.  S.  ICjnuslkv. 

Coral  Islands  and  Coral  Reefs  arc  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  tropical  seas.  They  occur  in  several 
different  relations;  fringing  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and  atolls. 

Fringing  reefs  lie  clo,se 
along  the  shore  of  some  isl- 
and or  land  mass,  not  of 
coral  formation.  Barrier 
reefs  are  separated  from  the 
adjacent  island  or  maiidand 
by  )i  lagoon  of  relatively 
shallow  water,  varying  fi'om 
a  mile  or  two  to  manv  miles 
in  width  (Fig.  1).  The  So- 
ciety islaiuls  of  the  mid-Pa- 
cific are  generally  surround- 
ed by  more  or  less  continu- 
ous barrier  reefs,  with  la- 
foons  a  mile  or  more  wide, 
'ho  great  Australian  bar- 
rier reef,  1.200  miles  long, 
and  Iving  .50  to  :iO()  miles  off 
the  }s.K.  coast  of  Australia, 
with  which  it  is  roughly 
parallel,  is  the  largest  reef 
of  this  kind.  Atolls  arc 
roughly  oval  reefs,  inclosing  a  shallow  lagoon,  seldom  over 
200  or  300  feet  deep,  and  unbroken  by  any  central  island. 

*  It  is  Imrdly  nece.ssary  to  say  that  tlie  coral-making  aninmls  are 
not  "  insects"  and  that  eural  is  uot  the  "  house  "  which  they  "  build." 
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reef,  laguun,  and  coral  islands. 


These  are  seen  to  the  immber  of  eighty  in  the  Paiimotu  or 
Low  Archijielago;  to  a  somewhat  greater  number  in  the 
Caroline-Marshall  Archipelago  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  terju  aliill  is  adopted  as  a  general  name  for 
such  islands  from  its  local  use  in  the  Maldive  Ai'chipelago, 
S.  W.  of  India. 

Conditions  of  Coral  Growth. — Coral  reefs  are  formed  by 
the  growth  of  various  species  of  corals,  or  small  polyiw, 
living  in  commuiuties.  Kaoh  individual  may  lie  compared 
in  form  to  a  minute  sea-aiu'uionc  ;  it  secretes  carbonate  of 
lime  from  solut  ion  in  sea  water,  and  thus  forms  a  stony  skel- 
eton, growing  slowly  to  a  considerable  mass.  The  destruct- 
ive action  of  the  waves,  as  well  jis  of  various  boring  mollusks, 
breaks  up  this  limestone  framework;  the  finer  particles  are 
washed  out  into  deep  water,  and  the  coarser  saiul  is  thrown 
back  on  the  older  jiart  of  the  reef.  The  surface  of  corid 
reefs  and  atolls  is  built  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
by  the  heaping  of  coral  sand  from  the  beach  by  waves  and 
winds.  The  breadth  of  the  strip  of  land  thus  formed  uuiy 
reach  half  a  nnle  or  more.  The  reef  is  more  or  less  in- 
terrupted by  transverse  channel.s.  connecting  the  lagoon 
with  the  ocean,  held  o[)en  by  tidal  or  wind  currents,  and 
frequently  giving  entrance  to  protected  harbors.  Hence 
an  atoll  may  consist  of  many  small  linear  islands,  sliglitly 
disconnected.  Heef-building  corals  thrive  oidy  in  water 
whose  lowest  monthly  temperature  does  not  fall  below  GS° 
F. :  heiu'e  they  are  excluded  from  the  eastern  equatorial 
Pacific,  where  the  cool  Peruvian  current  flows  north  from 
far  southern  latitudes;  even  directly  under  the  equator  the 
water  about  the  Gala[)agos  islands  is  too  cold  for  reef -build- 
ing. The  central  and  western  e<iuatorial  Pacific,  together  with 
the  torrid  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  surface  water  is  warmer 
from  a  longer  residence  in  the  toi'rid  zone,  are  the  regions 
of  nujst  numerous  coral  reefs  and  island.s.  They  are  rela- 
tively uncommon  in  the  Atlantic:  although  the  Bermudas, 
Bahamas,  ami  Florida  Keys  are  coral  built ;  and  many  reefs 
occur  arotmd  Cuba  and  other  \A"est  Indian  islands.  Keef- 
building  corals  are  also  limited  by  depth,  none  growing 
more  than  120  feet  from  the  surface;  although  the  sand 
ami  mud  from  the  wasting  of  the  reef  are  spread  to  nmch 
greater  depth.*. 

Tlu'ories  of  Reef  Formation. — The  origin  of  the  various 
forms  of  coral  reefs,  particularly  of  atolls,  which  occur 
anud  great  depths  of  the  open  ocean  has  naturally  given 
rise  to  many  theories.  Those  now  current  may  be  outlined 
as  follows:  In  183.5  Danvin,  while  on  the  British  exploring 
vessel  Beagle,  conceived  that  llie  various  forms  of  coral 
reefs  might  be  explained  as  the  result  of  slow  submergence 
of  a  fringing  reef.  Recognizing  that  a  shallow  foundation 
is  necessary  f(U'  the  beginning  of  a  reef,  Darwin  believed 
that  the  fringing  reef  is  the  primitive  form  of  all  reefs, 
thus  implying  the  presence  of  some  pre-cxistent  land,  such 
as  a  volcanic  island,  on  whose  shoal  waters  the  young 
floating  forms  of  the  coral  polyp  colonized  from  some  other 
source.     A  fringing  reef  tlius  formed  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2.— Diapram  illnstratinp  Parwin's  theorj- of  atolls,  by  suhmer- 
penoe,  with  upward  frrnwih  of  ri-efs :  ,A  ,\.  inferred  level  of  the 
sea  when  the  present  barrier  reef  was  first  forme 
reef  :  F  F.  on  the  shore  of  a  new  voU-anie  island  ; 
level  of  the  sea  after  inferred  slow  siibniercem 
with  upward  and  outward  crowtli  of  corals  transfomiinjj  the/' 
frinciner  reef  into  a  harrier  reef.  H  B^'ith  shallow  lapoon.  T..Ii; 
inclosed  :  C  C,  future  level  of  the  sea.  ttus-tij^gin.il  volcani.a-<Tfrne, 
V.  beinp  entirely  submerged,  and  the  barrierTPPf-tTTrrfnt;  t:rown 
upwarJ.  formin^f  an  atuU,  TT,  with  uninterrupted  logoon,  G. 

P  F,  the  close  to  sea-level,  A  A.  As  the  volcanic  island  is 
gradually  submerged,  the  reef  grows  upward  on  its  outer 
side,  where  it  is  well  feil  by  the  waves:  it  also  grows  slowly 
outward,  leaving  a  widening  lagoon.  L  L.  between  its  rim, 
R  H.  and  the  diminishing  island,  \',  when  the  sea-level  rises 
to  15 15.  The  lagoon  is  kept  shallow  by  the  washing  in  of 
fine  coral  nnid  from  the  face  of  the  reef.  Finally,  the  vol- 
canic summit  may  be  entirely  submergetl.  and  when  the  sea- 
level  stands  at  C  C  there  is  ohlv  a  roughly  circular  reef,  T  T, 
inclosing  a  broad  lagoon,  G.  'This  stage  illustrates  the  per- 
fected atoll.  It  is  manifest  that  as  the  original  base  of  the 
reef  sinks,  the  thickness  of  the  upgrowing  reef  greatly  in- 
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creases.  The  size  of  the  final  atoll  will  depend  not  onlv  on 
the  lueasure  of  the  initial  fringing  reef,  but  also  on  the  "rate 
of  submergence ;  a  rajnd  submergence  presumably  causing 
a  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  reef,  a  slow"  submei" 
gence  allowing  an  increase  of  diameter.  Darwin's  theory 
was  independently  invented  by  Dana,  naturalist  of  the  U  S 
exploring  expedition  under  Wilkes  in  1888-42.  It  gained  a 
wide  acceptance. 

Semper  in  1863  first  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  assumed 
necessity  of  submergence :  and  since  then  Semper's  theory 
has  been  vigorously  ailyocated  by  Murray,  of  the  British 
fhallenger  expedition.  Assuming  that  the  level  of  the  sea 
remains  constant,  these  observers  maintain  that  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  initial  reef  is  formed  may  be  either  a 
dwindling  volcano,  wasting  under  the  attack  of  weather  and 
waves,  or  a  suljmarine  bank,  rising  by  accumulation  of 
marine  deposits.  The  coral  reef  once"  begun,  it  extends 
outward,  always  growing  most-  rapidly  in  the  ocean  surf. 
Its  waste  is  washed  down  the  steep  outer  slojies.and  forms  a 
platform  on  which  further  outward  growtli  may  extend ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  solvent  action  of  sea  water  on  the 
decaying  coral  sand  consumes  the  inner  margin  where  the 
coral  growth  i.s  slower;  thus  the  lagoon  is  kept  open  behind 
the  advancing  reef  front,  an  illustrated  in  Pig.  S.     Barrier 
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^%ut  ward^rmvih"of''f' '"f^  '  >t.  Semner-Murray  theory'^''atoirrby 
outward  growth  nf  reef  with  constant  level  of  the  sea  •  V  ( '  V 
ons.nal  outline  of  voleauie  island  reduced  by  rnin  In^  waves 
l^„  f  ■  ,'^  ™  '"'a""''  platform  :  F  F,  original  site  of  reefs  on  mar 
gin  of  volcamc  platform.  V  ;  R  R,  later  form  of  reefs,  due  to  "St- 
ward  growth  on  ocean  side  and  selection  on  inner  or  lagoon  s"de. 

reefs  might  thus  be  formed  even  .luring  an  uplift  of  the 
sea  bottom  if  the  coral  growth  were  active  and  the  uplift 
relatively  slow.  ' 

It  is  manifest  that  these  two  theories  are  not  contradic- 
tory.     Indeed,   Darwin   clearly   recognized   the   power    of 
tringing  reefs  to  grow  outward  on  the  banks  of  their  own 
formation,  thus  eonyerting  themselves  into  barrier   reefs- 
but  he  did  not  emphasize  this  process  as  has  since  been 
done,  liecause  it  would  not  easily  account  for  atolls.    The 
bemper-Murray  tlieory  of  outward  growth  is  a  valuable  ex- 
tension of   the    Darwin-Dana   the,«-y  of  upward   growth- 
but  the  new  theory  does  not  supplant  the  older  one      It  is 
now  recognized  that  wide  liarrier  reefs  may  be  formed  with- 
out submergence,  an.l  that  the  supjiosed  '.lemonstration  of 
submergence  given  by  such  reefs  is  weakeiie.l :  but  many 
lacts  prove  that  submergence  can  not  be  neglected.     Th"e 
chief  of  these  are  the   known   occurrence  of  changes   of 
sea-level  on  many  Coas-ts  (9.  v.);  the  general   association 
of  signs  ot  elevation  of  the  land  with  fringing  reefs  and 
elevated  reefs:  the  irregular  outline  of  the  central  islands 
wi  Inn  harrier  reefs,  like  those  in  the  Fiji  group,  as  if  p    t  y 
submerged;  the  great  number  of  island""  gru'ups   in  which 
.atolls  alone  occur-it,  would  be  difficult  imleeA  to  accmnt 
tor  these  without  submergence;  the  comparatively  regular 
hs  ribution  of  the  yario.is  forms  of  reefs  in  great;  belts,    s 
if  bioadlyinluencc.d   by  some  widely  acting  control,  such 
.-.s  a  general  dcpivssion  of  the  ocean  "floor;  the  occurrence 
ot  drowne,!  atolls,  as  i„  the  Chagos  banks,  Indian  Ocean,  as 
If  submergence  had  her.,  advanced  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
upward  growth  of  the  corals. 

Coinplete.1  c.iral  islan.ls  or  atolls  alTord  very  imperfect 
support  f.,r  man.  The  form  of  the  islan.ls  is  low  and  mo- 
lu.tonous;  the  arabl,.  p„rtion  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
who...  and  .-ven  this  may  be  overwhelm...]  by  storm  or 
oartli,iuake%yav..s;  th,.  variety  of  plant  ami  animal  life  is 
veiy  small,  the  coc.anut  palm  being  almost  the  only  useful 
plan  .  There  is  only  .me  kin.l  of  r...-k  an.l  no"  metal 
Ihe  lower  forms  of  marine  life  ffourish  in  great  variety  and 
...auty  on  the  outer  re.-f  and  in  the  .piiet  wafers  ..f  the 
lag.).,!!,  but  the  native  human  populati..n  of  such  islands 
is  .  .■gra.le.l.  I- amine  is  „„t  infre.iuent,  engcn.lerin^  in- 
lantici.l.',  war,  an.l  cannibalism.  \V.  M.  Davis 

Cor'iilliiip.s  [so  .villcl  from  their  r.-semblance  to  the  cor- 
»s,  t.yvhi.-h  they  were  f.,riiierly  referr...!]:  certain  plants 
classed  with  th,.  red  algie  (Floridew)  an.l  referred  to  the 


family  CoralUnaceo'.  They  constitute  the  genus  Corallum 
and  severa  other  genera.  These  plants  are  peculiar  hb": 
mg  of  a  rigid,  st  ony  character,  and  f'rom  the  presence  (in  most 
species)  ,,t  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  Th°y 
are  not  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  V  S  but  are  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pacific.  From  theh- 
highly  differentiated  organs  of  fructification  "  the  s^wiesof 
ro/v///,«r/rr'«.  are  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Floridew^' 
They  occur  abun.  antly  as  fossils.  The  Corallina  omcinaUs 
IS  common   on    the   northern  shores   of   Europe   "fnd  also 

nou;^  if  name  coralline  IS  o  ten  given  to  vari.ms  marine 
polyps,  but  should  be  restricted  to  coral-like  plants. 

Coral  Reefs :  See  Coral  Islands  and  Coral  Reefs. 

Coral  Snakes :  various  serpents  marked  with  consnieu- 
ous  red  bands  whidi  suggest  polished  red  coral.  .Soine  of 
these  snakes,  like  ^/«y«/„/,/»s  of  the  U.  S.  and  Fcoral- 
h,mave  yenomous.  while  others,  which  resemble  them  y'"y 
closely,  are  harmless.  Among  these  latter  are  various  sne^ 
cies  of  Opiubolus,  Oxyrhojyus,  and  £n/f/,ro/ampril  ' 

Corauacli :  See  Coronach.  ^^'  '^"  ^^'^^^■ 

Corato,  l<.>raa'to:  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ban;  24 

7.n!^;  ^T^''-''-\  ^:™'  ^''^  '"  1503  a  combat  took 
place  between  thir  een  Italian  and  thirteen  French  knights 
Jed  by  Colonna  and  Bayar.l,  respectively.     Pop.  .38,258. 

Coray.  or  Koray,  Diamant:  Greek  philoLigist  and  patri- 
o  :  b.  a  Smyrm,.  Apr.  7,  1748.  He  studied  medicine  at 
?i™'l"^;''"''"'  '"  F'-ance,  and  became  a  resident  of  Paris  in 
1.88  r,.^  iirrmiote  the  regeneration  .,f  Greece  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  Greek  nationality,  he  published  editions  of  an- 
T"'    e"io'^j5. •'*""""'*  ""'^ '"'"*''  *^everal  political  tracts,     D. 

Apr.  0,  Irtoo. 

Cor;j)el  [via  Fr.  from  Lat.  corbis,  basket]  :  in  architecture 
a  projecting  bracket,  often  sculptured  like  a  modillion; 
sometimes  in  the  form  .,f  a  basket,  f.u-  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  superincumljcnt  object  or  for  receiving  the  spring- 
ing of  an  arch.  A  corbel-table  is  a  projecting  battlement 
parajiet,  or  cornice  resting  on  a  scries  of  corbels. 

Corbet.  Ru'nARD:  English  bishop  and  poet;  b,  at  Ewell 
burrey   h)ti2.     He  %yas  e.iiicated  at  ()xf.)rd,  and  was  succes- 

f"' ■■)',;H*n"  "'  V';r'',^  '^''"""'■'^  <^'°"''«^^^  ^620):  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford (1()24) ;  and  Bishop  of  Norwich  (1682).  His  poems,  which 
arc  sprightly  and  huinoroii,s.  include  a  Journey  into  France 
(l()lo)  and  Fui'lna  .S/roma/a  (1648),  His  best-known  verses 
are  hni  laretceU  to  the  Fairk'g.  I),  in  Norwich,  July  28  1685 
See  the  memoir  by  Octavius  Gilchrist  prefixed  to  his  edition 
mers^'imo''  ''""""^  (J^"i"l'>".  1«07;  rep,  by  Alexander  Chal- 

Coi-boiild,  Edward  Henry  :  historical  painter;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  a  1815.  Won  two  gold  medals  of  the  Society  of 
Arts;  member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colors - 
tea.-her  of  drawing  and  i.ainting  to  the  children  of  Queen 
AaJ If "  I,  ;:''-■  ^ni"".'^'  I'i*  works  are  F„/l  of  Fhaet/ion 
A-  "r,  ■  ''™^^^  "'"'  ""'  ^'"".9'"'  (1*^0):  Marriage  of 
^'^''{-Bp'ceanJ  Agnes  oj  Buchan  (1870);  Qneeii  Vidoria 
(18.1);  Canterhuri/  Pilgrims  (1874);  Iris  (1878). 

Cor'bulo.  ('x.Eis  D...Mnifs:  Roman  general  who  flour- 
ishe.l  un.ler  C  lau.lius  an.l  Nero.  He  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  .lefeate.l 
Ner..,  who  was  jeal.ms  of  him,  ordered  him  to  be  put  tci 
death  ;  when  Corl.ulo  hear.l  this  he  fell  on  his  sword  66a  d 
A  memoir  by  him  .,f  his  experiences  in  Asia  is  mentioned  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  but  is  not  extant. 

Cor'coran.  :AIi.'Iiakl:  brigadier-general  of  U.S.  volun- 
teers; b.  in  Carrowkeel.  Irelan.l.  Sept.  21,  1827;  d.  Dec  22 
1868.  He  emigrateil  to  the  T.  S.  in  1849.  and  settled  "iii 
New  'i  ,irk  city.  At  th.'  .■omm..n.'em..|it  .if  the  civil  war  he 
departe.l  f.ir  Washingt.m  with  his  regiment,  the  Sixty-ninth 
New  ^ork.  and  jiart  i.-i|ial...l  in  the  first  battle  .if  liull  Run 
where  he  was  taken  jiris.mer  an.l  confined  at  Kichm.ui.l,' 
Va„  and  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  nearly  a  year.  On  being  e\- 
change.l  he  organized  111.- Corconin  Le"gion.  an.l  was  hiade 
a  bng.ailier-gencntl  ..f  v.iluuteers,  to  date  fr.nn  the  day  of 
his  capture.  July  21,  1861.  lie  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
near  Fairfax  Court-house,  Va.,  Dec.  23,  1868,  and  fatally 
injiire.l.  -^ 

Corcoran,  William  Wilson.  LL.  D.  :  banker;  b.  at 
(re<.rg..towii,  I).  C..  D(>0.  27,  17118;  studied  at  Georgetown 
(.illege;  began  banking  at  Washington  in  1887;  amassed 
great  wealth;  was  famous  f.ir  his  magnificent  charities  and 
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splendid  gifts  to  the  public.  In  1847  he  presented  the  Oak 
Ilill  t'einelerv  to  Gforjjetown,  and  in  IHoT  the  Temple  of 
Art — if^^nenilly  culled  the  Corcoran  (iailery — to  the  city  of 
Washiiiirloii.  where  he  also  founded,  in  1870,  the  Louise 
Home  for  Indigent  Wo'inen.     I).  Feb.  24,  1888. 

Cort'v'ra  (in  fir.  K6pKvpa):  the  ancient  name  of  an  island 
in  the  fonian  Sea,  now  Conrv'  {q.  v.).  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Corinthians  in  784  B.  c,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
chief  nwirilime  powers  of  Greece. 

Corday  (I'.Vrmans.  kor dil  <laar  nia~an  .  Marid  AnxeCiiar- 
l.oTTi: :  revolutionist:  b.  at  St.-Satiirnin.  NormaiKly.  .luly 
28,  17(i8;  jilaced  by  her  father,  a  poor  Norniiin  nobleman 
of  literary  tastes,  in  a  convent  at.  Caen;  removed  after  the 
convent  was  closed  by  the  Revolution  to  the  house  of  her 
aunt,  where  she  leil  a  lonely  life  and  read  the  works  of 
Voltaire  and  Plutan-h.  Her  lover,  a  younjr  cavalry  ollicer 
of  republican  tendencies,  was  assassiiuited  by  a  nu)b.  Af- 
ter th(^  fall  of  the  (iirondisls.  May  HI,  1793,  numy  of  them 
fled  to  Caen,  and  witli  them  Charlntte  became  ae(|uainteil. 
She  had  obtained  a  passport. apparently  with  the  lhou,i,'lit  of 
yoins  to  Paris,  in  April.  On  July  !)  she  sudilenly  left  her 
aunt's  on  pretext  of  ijoins  to  I-jUgland  :  on  the  lltli  she  wa.s 
in  Paris;  on  tlie  Kith,  after  several  attempts,  she  finally  ob- 
tained an  audience  with  Marat,  on  tlie  pretext  of  revealing 
the  Girondists' plots.  He  was  in  his  bath,  and,  accordini; 
to  Charlotte's  confession,  she  tolil  liim  what  was  jiassinj;  at 
Caen;  he  took  ilown  the  names  of  the  men  mentioned,  and 
said  that  f  hey  should  be  guillotined  in  a  few  days ;  but  as 
he  spoke  she  drew  from  her  liosom  a  knife  and  iijunged  it 
into  his  side.  lie  crieil  out  for  lielp.  laii  sank  back  dead. 
.She  was  tried  on  the  nuirning  of  July  17.  senteiiceil  to 
death,  aiul  guillotined  the  same  day.  .She  preserved  her 
calmness  and  courage  to  tlie  last,  and  her  remarkable  beauty 
and  lofty  bearing  stirred  even  the  hearts  of  her  execution- 
ers. At  her  own  desire  her  portrait,  now  in  tlie  Museum  of 
Versailles,  was  painti'd  by  llauer  while  she  was  in  prison. 
.So  little  is  really  known  (jf  her  life  that  an  estimale  of  her 
character  is  dillicult.  She  was  doubtless  .strongly  impressed 
by  classic  ideals  of  heroism.  I.amarline  says :  "  In  belmlil- 
ing  her  act  of  assassination  history  dares  not  ajiplaud,  nor 
yet.  while  contemplating  her  sublime  self-devotion,  can  it 
stigmatize  or  condemn."  lie  further  calls  her  the  "angel 
of  assassination."  Adam  Lux.  a  deputy  from  Mentz,  who  wit- 
nessed her  execution,  was  himself  guillolined  for  proposing  a 
statue  to  her  memory.  See  llutii\\'s  J/i'-iiwires  xiir  C/iar/d/le 
L'lirdiiii ( 1 8(l(! ) :  (Kiirnx /mli/i(jiii'.i dc  C'/i arlolte  ( 'onliii/ { 1 8(i;i) ; 
Lamartine,  Jlistuire  ili:s  Ciiruudinn.  C.  H.  TilU'RliER. 

Cordeliers  [deriv.  t>t  O.  Fr.  cordel  (>  Mod.  Fr.  cnrdeau). 
cord;  dimin.  of  rnrde -.HaX.  cnrda<\ti\\.  clKirdrt  =  Ov. 
XopSi]]:  a  jiolitical  club  formed  in  I'aris  in  r7!tO.  whi<-h  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  meeting  in  the  cha|iel 
of  the  convent  of  the  Franciscan  friars  of  that  name.  The 
organization  was  composed  of  the  most  extreme  republi- 
<-ans  and  agitators,  led  by  Danton.  Marat.  Heln'rl.  and  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  the  latter  of  whom  edited  the  famous 
revolutionary  paper,  I,r  rii-iix  ('iinlrll(-i:  The  club  was 
first  allied  with,  but  aflerwaril  in  violent  opposition  to,  the 
Jacobins,  h  was  overthrown  in  .Mar..  17!t4,  by  Robespierre, 
and  formally  ended  by  the  law  of  the  Gth  Fruclidor  (Aug, 
2:5,  17!>.")),  which  closeii  all  the  political  clubs  of  Frani'e. 

C.  H.  T, 

Cordeliers,  or  Cord-wearers  [from  O.  Fr.  mrdel.  a  cord 
or  rope;  so  calle<l  from  their  girdles  of  knotted  cord]:  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscans.  .Soon  after  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  (122(1)  a  long  colllr(^versy  as  to  the  rules  of 
the  order  arose,  which  enderl  in  the  division  of  the  order 
into  two  great  branches.  Conventuals  and  Observantincs. 
Of  the  Observantines  there  are  three  branches:  the  Jfc- 
formed,  eslalilished  in  141!).  the  Ji'i'cullccis,  established  in 
I")(lO,  the  Alcantarinex,  established  in  X'nTy.  In  France  the 
Mcaiitarines  were  called  Vonh-lii-is  on  account,  of  their 
girille.  J.  J.  Kkaxi:. 

Corder,  Frkdf.rick:  musician;  b.  in  London.  Jan.  26, 
1852:  at  first  intended  for  business,  but,  being  strongly  de- 
voted to  music,  entered  the  Royal  Aca<lemy  of  Music  in 
1874.  and,  being  elected  to  the"  Mendelssohn  scholarship, 
ivas  sent  to  Cologne,  where  he  studied  four  years  under 
Ferdinand  lliller.  Reluming  lo  Kngland.  he  was  appointed 
conductor  at  the  Brighton  .Vi|Uiirium.  and  has  since  devoted 
his  life  to  teaching  and  conipositi(ui.  His  principal  W(U-ks 
are  In  Ihn  liUtck  Ftiri:st.  an  orchestral  suile,  187():  Kreiiing 
on  l/ie  iSeiiii/iure,  orchestral  idyl,  1876;  J/urtt'  d'Ai-lliiir,  op- 


era, 1877;  Philitmil,  operetta,  1880;  The  Storm  in  a  Tea- 
cup, operetta,  1880;  The  ('i/c/up.%  cantata,  1881;  Ossian, 
overture  for  the  Philharmonic  .Society.  1882:  iJivnmlaiid, 
ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  188:j;  two  operettas  1883  and 
1885;  I^ospeio,  concert  overture.  1885;  Scenes  from  (he 
Tfiiipenl,  1886;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  cantata  for  the 
Wolverhampton  festival.  1886;  Nnrdisa,  opera  for  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company.  Jan.  26.  1887  ;  The  MinntreVs  Curse,  ballad 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  1888,  besides  many  smaller 
works.  1).  F.  II'krvkv. 

Cordille'ra  (Span,  iiron.  kiir-di'i'l-yara'iO. or  Cordilleras 
[Spanish,  a  chain  of  mountains]:  the  mountainous  tract  in 
Western  North  .\merica.  This  name,  originally  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense  by  Alexander  von  lluiulioldt,  has 
been  apiilied  by  .1.  I).  Whitney  and  various  other  writers  on 
physical  geogra|)hy  to  the  mounlains  of  Central  Ameri(^a 
and  Mexico,  and  to  all  those  of  the  l'.  S.  and  Hritish  Amer- 
ica lying  W.  of  the  Great  Plains,  but  has  not  passed  into 
popular  use.     See  Mou.vTAiN  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Cordillera:  in  Soulh  America:  one  of  the  great  longi- 
tuilinal  or  norlh  and  south  mountain  chains  of  the  Andean 
system.  Where  there  is  onlv  oiu'  chain  the  word  Andes  is 
commonly  used,  but  where  tliere  are  two  or  three  parallel 
ones  one  of  them  only  is  known,  in  common  language,  as 
the  Andes,  and  the  others  are  called  Cordilleras.  Local 
custom  varies  in  the  use  of  the  two  terms,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion.  In  Colombia  the  three  principal 
ranges  are  called  respectively  the  Weslern.  Central,  and 
Kastern  Corililleras.  In  Kcuador  and  Northi'm  Peru  (he 
easternmost  range,  abutting  on  the  Amazonian  lowlands,  is 
called  the  Andes  piir  exveUeiu-e,  and  the  ]iarallel  western 
chains  are  Cordilleras,  with  various  local  luimes.  Farther 
S.,  on  the  contrary,  the  Andes  are  the  western  chain,  sepa- 
rating Holivia  and  the  .\rgentine  from  Chili:  the  mountains 
farther  E.,  some  of  them  slill  higher,  form  the  Cordillera 
Real,  Cordillera  Oriental,  and  so  on.  The  term  Cordillera 
is  also  used  at  limes,  loosely,  for  the  cross  chains  or  knots  so 
fre(pient  in  the  Andean  system.  IIkhhkkt  11.  SiMlTH. 

Cor'doha  :  a  jirovince  of  Argentina;  bounded  N.  by 
Calaniarea  and  Santiago  del  Fstero,  E.  by  Santa  Fe.  .S.  b^ 
the  territory  of  Pampa,  aiul  W.  by  San  Luis  and  Kioja. 
.\rea.  54.000  sip  miles.  The  western  jiart  is  traversed  by 
the  fiierra  de  Conloba ;  the  eastern  part  belongs  to  the 
giTat  iiam]iean  plain  through  which  the  rivers  Tercero, 
Cuarlo. and  others  How  to  tlu'  Parana.  There  are  numerous 
small  lakes  and  swam]is.  The  [irovince  is  celebrated  for  its 
rich  pa.-itures,  and  corn,  wheat,  and  lucerne  are  cultivated. 
Pop.  (1S!»5)  35:!.()n0.     Capital,  Cordoba.  II.  H.  Smith. 

Cordoba:  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  Argentine 
province  of  the  same  name;  on  the  Rio  Primero,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Central  Argentine  R.  R.;  387  miles  from 
Huenos  Ayres  (see  map  of  .South  .Vuierica.  ref.  8-1)).  It. 
was  founded  in  1573,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  old  catliedral, 
churches,  mona.sleries.  etc..  and  for  ils  university,  which  is 
the  second  in  age  in  America,  The  nalional  observatory 
and  meleorologicid  station  are  located  here.  The  Alameda, 
or  pulilic  promenade,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  .South  America. 
Cordoba  has  an  important  trade  in  hides  and  wool.  Pop. 
(isii.'ii  iuchuling  the  suburbs.  54,400.    Hkubkkt  II.  .Smith. 

Cordova:  a  proviru-e  of  Spain:  boundi'd  X.  by  Badajos 
and  Ciudad  Heal.  E.  by  Jaeii.  S.  by  Malaga,  and  S.  \V.  and 
W.  by  Seville.  11  is  intersected  by  the  (iuadalipiivir.  The 
surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous.  .\|-ea..5.18!)  sq.  miles. 
Capital.  Cordova.     P.>p.  (1887)  420.714. 

Cordova.  korih%ca  [Span,  ('(intuhii.  or  ('ordoi-d;  anc. 
Ci)/iiiiiii  P(tlri-cia]:  a  city  of  Spain:  capital  of  province  of 
same  name;  situated  in  n  plain  on  the  river  Guadahiuivir; 
71  miles  N.  E.  of  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railwav  (see  map  of  .Spain,  ref.  18-E).  The  river  is  here 
cros,se(i  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  bnilt  by 
the  JIooi-s  in  the  eighth  century,  ami  del'eudeil  by  a  Sara- 
cenic castle.  The  cathedral,  originally  a  beautiful  Jloham- 
medan  mosque,  founded  in  786  a.  n..  presents  in  the  interior 
a  forest  of  columns  of  many  onlcrs  and  materials,  bnuight 
from  various  amrient  temples.  Cordova  contains  a  bishop's 
palace,  three  colleges,  a  cily-hall,  and  numerous  hospitals. 
It  was  formerly  notetl  for  the  preparation  of  goat  leather, 
called  cordanin.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  falirics, 
pa|)er,  silverware,  hats.  etc.  The  ancient  (\>rdiiba.  some- 
timi's  cidled  Piifririn,  \nuh  1.52  B.C.  by  the  Romans,  was 
second  only  to  Gades  among  the  cities  of  Ilispania,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  Seneeas.  of  the  poet  Lucau,  and  of 
the  Arabic  physician  Averroes.     This  place,  was  captured 
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by  the  Moors  in  672  a.  d.,  after  wliich  it  was  for  several  cen- 
turies the  splendid  capital  of  the  Western  caliphs.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  contained  nearly  a  million  inhaliitants  and 
300  mosques.  In  1236  it  was  taken  and  almost  destnived 
by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile.     Pop.  (1887)  .5.5,614. 

Cordova,  Diego  Fernandez,  de  :  See  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
dova. 

CordoTa,  Jose  Maria:  South  American  general;  li.  at 
Rio  Xegro.  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  Xew  Granada.  ISOO. 
He  joined  the  revolutionary  army  wlien  a  boy;  served  under 
Bolivar  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  and  became  gen- 
eral for  his  services  under  Sucre  in  the  Quito  campaign 
(1822).  At  the  battle  of  Ayaeucho,  in  Peru,  he  led  the  de- 
cisive charge  (Dec.  9.  1824).'  Returning  to  Colombia  he  re- 
mained devoted  to  Bolivar  until  182!»,  when  he  revolted, 
believing  that  a  monarchy  was  contemplated.  Gen.  (J'Leary, 
sent  against  him,  defeated  his  small  force  at  Remolino, 
Cordova  Ijeing  killetl  in  the  battle  (Oct.  17,  182JI). 

Herbert  U.  Smith. 

Cordova.  Francisco  Hernandez,  de:  Spanish  soldier;  b. 
about  1475.  He  went  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  Pe- 
drarias  in  1314.  and  served  in  various  raids.  In  1.524  he  was 
sent  to  settle  Nicaragua,  which  had  just  been  explored  by  Gil 
Gonzales  Davila  (1522-23),  but  which  Pedrarias  claimed  as  a 
part  of  his  territory.  Cordova  sailed  from  Panama,  landed 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Xicaragua,  founded  Granada.  Leon, 
and  other  towns,  and  explored  the  lake,  discovering  its  out- 
let. On  heju'lng  of  the  aiTival  of  Gil  Gonzalez  in  Honduras, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant,  Hernando  de  Soto,  against  him  ;  Soto 
was  defeated  and  captured  :  Gil  Gonzalez  himself  was  cap- 
tured by  OUd.  who  had  been  sent  there  by  Hernando  Cortes. 
Olid  rebelled  and  w;is  killed,  and  finally  Cortes  himself  went 
to  Honduras  to  settle  affaii-s.  Cordova,  who  had  remained 
in  Xicaragua.  sent  a  messiige  to  Cortes  (1525),  offering  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  him,  thus  abandoning  Pedrarias. 
Cortes  encouraged  him.  but  soon  after  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Mexico,  and  Cordova  then  resolved  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent government  in  X'icaragua  for  himself.  He  was  i-e- 
sisted  by  Soto  and  a  few  others;  they  carried  word  of  the 
defection  to  Pedrarias,  who  hurried  to  Xicaragua  with  a 
considerable  force,  seizeii  his  lieutenant  at  Leon,  and  hiid 
him  beheaded  (Mar.,  1526).  Herbert  H.  .Smith. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba.  Francisco  Hernandez:  a  Spanish 
soldier,  of  whose  early  life  nothing  is  known.  In  1511  he  ac- 
companied Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  received  a 
grant  of  land  and  Indians  near  Santi  Espiritu,  and  in  1517 
had  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  island.  In  that 
year  he  was  iniluced  by  some  adventurers  from  Panama  to 
join  as  captain  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  westward  in  the 
hope  of  ohtaining  gold  .and  Indian  slaves.  Probably  Cor- 
dova bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
which  was  purely  a  speculation.  Leaving  Cuba  with  three 
vessels  and  110  men.  Feb.  12,  1517,  they  cliscovered  the  east 
coast  of  Yucatan  a  lew  days  later,  ami  followed  it  around 
to  Cainpeche  and  beyond.  'At  Cliampotan  they  had  a  fight 
with  the  Indians,  in  which  Cordova  was  severelv  wounded. 
They  obtained  little  golil  and  only  two  slaves.' but  found 
signs  of  a  civilizatitm  higher  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
seen  among  the  natives  of  America.  From  near  Cainpeche 
Corilova  passed  over  to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Cuba,  where 
he  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after  (May  or  .Tune,  1517). 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cordova,  Jorge:  Bolivian  revolutionist ;  b.  in  La  Paz. 
1H22.  He  was  an  uneducated  soldier,  but  acquired  some 
siM-ial  standing  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Jielzu.  When  P.elzu  was  driven  out  by  the  revolution 
of  IS.5.5,  Gen.  Cordova  was  proclaimed  in  liis  place.  As  a 
ruler  he  showed  little  energy,  either  for  good  or  evil,  but 
was  at  le,a.st  humane  in  his  t'reatnu^nt  of  political  offenders. 
In  18.58  he  was  deposed  by  another  outbreak.  He  was  shot 
in  the  -'massacre  of  Loreto,"  at  La  Paz,  Oct.  23,  1S61 

H.  U.S. 

Cordova.PEDRo.de:  Spanish  Dominican  missionarv:  b. 
in  1483.  He  was  vicar  of  twelve  or  fifteen  Dominicans"  who 
went  to  Ilispaniola  in  1510.  and  one  of  the  first  of  their  or- 
der to  reach  the  New  World.  Soon  after  arriving,  Cordova 
and  his  companions  began  to  preach  against  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Indians.  Getting  ncjlhing  but  op|iosition  from 
the  colonists,  they  si>iil  one  of  their  number.  .Antonio  Jbjn- 
tesinos,  lo  represent  the  evil  to  the  king,  and  in  1512  Cor- 
dova himself  went  to  Spain.   Ue  was  influential  in  obtaining 


new  laws  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  though  these  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  he  obtained  permission  to  plant  a  missionary 
colony  on  the  American  continent.  Returning  to  Hispanio- 
la  with  a  new  force  of  monks,  he  sent  three  of  them  to 
form  his  colony  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  near  Cumana. 
This  was  the  first  European  settlement  in  that  part  of 
America.  The  Indians  received  the  missionaries  well ;  but 
the  cruelties  of  some  Spanish  slave-dealers  soon  provoked 
them  against  the  whites,  and.  though  the  missionaries  were 
guiltless,  they  were  killed  in  1515.  Cordova  then  visited 
Venezuela  himself,  and  left  another  mission  colony  there, 
which  was  broken  up  somewhat  later.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Las  Casas,  ami  did  all  he  could  to  forward  his  humane 
schemes.     D.  at  San  Domingo,  May,  1521. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cordova  y  Figneroa,  Pedro,  de  :  Chilian  historian  ;  b. 
at  Concepcion,  1692.  He  became  a  soldier  in  1?25,  served 
in  Araucania.  was  promoted  to  sarjeiifo  mayor,  founded  Los 
Angeles  in  1739.  and  was  afterward  alcalde  of  Concepcion, 
where  he  probably  died  about  1775.  His  Histoiia  de  Chile 
was  written  between  1740  and  1745,  and  incliules  the  con- 
quest and  liistory  of  the  country  to  1717.  It  was  the  best 
and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  up  to  that  date.  The 
manuscrii>t  was  long  preseiTcd  in  the  Xational  Library  at 
Madrid.  A  copy  was  at  length  made  for  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment, and  ^t  was  published  in  the  great  Coleeeiun  de 
Historiadores  de  Cli  tie.  Herbert  H.  Sjuth. 

Corea :  See  Korea. 

Coreal,  Francisco:  the  name,  probably  fictitious,  ap- 
pended to  a  book  of  travels  first  published  in  France  as 
Voyage  nux  Indes  Occidentales  (1727).  The  author  claimed 
to  have  been  born  in  Cartagena  in  1648,  and  to  have  trav- 
eled from  1666  to  1679  through  Fhirida.  Mexico,  and  a  great 
part  of  .South  America.  The  work  is  probably  a  compila- 
tion bv  some  European  author,  and  it  is  lull  of  errors. 

H.  H.  s. 

Corean  Language  :  See  Korean  Langvage. 

Corel'H.  Arcangelo:  Italian  musician  and  composer;  b. 
near  Imola,  Feb.,  16.53;  most  of  his  life  was  pas.sed  in  Rome. 
He  produced,  besides  other  works,  Coiicerti  Grussi  (1712). 
D.  Jan.  18.  1713. 

Corentyii' :  river  of  Guiana,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  colonies.  It  rises  near  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  has  a  general  northerly  course,  and 
rejiches  the  Atlantic,  with  a  length  along  the  main  curves 
of  about  400  miles.  The  lower  portion  is  very  tortuous, 
and  is  generally  lined  with  forests;  it  is  navigable  for  about 
150  miles  for  vessels  drawing  7  feet.  The  middle  Corentyn 
has  a  series  of  rapids  and  falls  of  great  beauty. 

Herbert  H.  S.mith. 

Coreop'sis  [from  Gr.  xopis.  bug  4-  uvf-is.  appearance] : 
a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  Composite^. 
named  with  reference  to  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Plants  of 
this  genus  have  neuti-al  ray  florets  and  a  double  involucre. 
Many  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the  U.  S..  and  are 
popidarly  called  tickseed.  The  Coreopsis  fiticforia  grows 
wild  in  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  yellow  with  a  brown-purple  center. 

Corfu,  or  Korkyra  :  one  of  the  sixteen  nomarchies  into 
which  the  kingdi^ra  of  Greece  is  divided.  It  embraces  the 
island  of  Corlii,  Paxo,  Leucadia.  and  several  smaller  islands. 
Area,  431  sq.  miles.     Pop.  (1889)  114,535;  (1896)  124.578. 

Corfn  [an  Italian  con-uption  of  Gr.  Kopv<l>a.  the  Byzan- 
tine name  for  the  island,  from  the  two  "peaks"  (Kopvcpal)  on 
which  the  citadel  stands;  modern  (ir.  Koptpol:  anc.  Lat.  Cor- 
(■yra]i  one  of  the  Ionian  islands;  belonging  since  Mar.  29, 
1864.  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  separated  from  Al- 
bania by  a  channel  which  varies  in  breadth  from  2  to  12 
miles.  It  is  38  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  227  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  picturescjue.  the  highest  points 
being  about  3.000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Olivij  oil  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Pop.  (1889)  84.492. 
Capital,  Corfd.  The  people  of  ancient  Corcyra  waged  war 
against  Corinth.  A  naval  battle  which  occurred  between 
these  powers  in  665  li.  c.  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the 
first  sea-fight  on  re«ord.  Corcyra  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Corfu  :  a  fortified  seaport-town  :  capital  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name ;  on  the  eiust  coast ;  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Butrinto ; 
lat.  39'  37  X.,  Ion.  20°  6'  2'  E.  (see  map  of  Greece,  ref. 
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15-n).  It  has  a  safp  and  convenient  harbor,  and  is  de- 
feiided  liy  a  citadel  and  two  castles.  It  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1823,  a  cathedral,  and  numcrmis  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  lighthou.se.  An  arch- 
hisliop  of  the  Greek  Church  resides  here.  Corfu  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  I'orcyra.  Pop.  (18U6) 
n,!llH. 

Corin'lia  (in  Gr.  Ki^piwo) :  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poetess 
of  Tanagra  in  Hu'otia;  flourished  about  500  B.  c.  It  is  said 
that  she  overcame  Pindar  in  a  poetical  contest,  but  the 
story  is  discreilited.  S<ant  frajfments  may  be  found  in 
BcrKk's  Pueto'  Lyrici  Grisci  (3d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  .54;i-5.'j;i). 

Cor'iiilll  (Lat.  Corinihux;  Gr.  Kipiv6oi):  an  ancient  and 
celebniled  city  of  Greece;  on  the  Istlinnis  of  Corinth  and 
near  the  Sinitit  Corinthiacus  (Gulf  of  Lepanto);  about  ")0 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Athens  (see  map  of  Greece,  ref.  IG-K). 
The  isthmus  is  a  sterile  plain  inclosed  on  several  sides  bv 
nioiintains.  It  is  subject  to  frequent  earthiiuakes.  Corinth 
commanded  all  the  passes  between  the  F'elopormesus  and 
Northern  Greece.  It  had  a  very  favoraldo  position  for 
commerce,  and  seemed  to  be  destined  by  nature  to  be  a 
great  maritime  jinwer.  In  consequence  of  its  position  it 
formed  the  most  direct  communication  between  the  two 
jirincipal  Grecian  seas — the  Ionian  and  tlie  ^I^gean — and 
iieeume  the  emporium  of  the  trade  V)etween  the  East  and 
the  West.  It  was  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  Greece. 
Its  early  history  is  obscure  and  mixed  with  fabulous  legends. 
The  family  of  t  he  Bacchiada^  ruled  here  from  747  to  657  B.  c. 
The  (.'orinthians  foundeil  the  colonies  of  Corcyra  and  Syra- 
cuse in  7:54  b.  c.  Periander,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  becanu;  tyrant  (prince)  of  Corinth  about  6:35  B.  c. 
and  reigned  forty-four  years.  Soon  after  his  death  Corinth 
became  an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy. 
The  CMrinthians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  in  457  B.C.  As  the  ally  of  Sparta,  Corinth 
fought  against  Athens  throughout  the  long  Peloponnesian 
war  (4:il--404  B.  c).  In  305  B.  c.  Corinth  united  with  other 
(ireek  states  in  a  war  against  the  Spartans,  who  defeated 
the  allies  in  several  battles.  This  war. called  the  Corinthian 
war,  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387  B.  c.  and 
Corinth  then  returned  to  the  alliance  with  Sparta.  Tinioph- 
aues  attempteil  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth,  but  he 
was  killed  by  his  brother  Timnleon  in  344  B.C.  The  battle 
of  Cha-roiu>a  (338  n.  r.)  remlen'd  Philip  of  JIacedon  master 
of  Corinth,  which  was  subject  to  his  successors,  until  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Acha>an  League  in  243.  At  this  period  t'or- 
inth  was  the  richest  and  most  hixurious  city  of  (Jrecce,  and 
abounded  in  statues,  paintings,  ami  other  works  of  art.  The 
patron  goddess  of  Corinth  wa.s  .\phrodite  (Venus),  who  had 
a  splendid  temple  on  the  Acrocoriuthus.  The  numerous 
tine  temples  which  the  wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled 
them  to  erect  gave  an  impulse  to  architecture,  and  the  most 
elal)orate  order  of  ancient  architecture  derived  its  name 
from  Corinth,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Gre- 
cian art.  but  produced  no  eminent  poets  or  orators. 

Having  been  captured  by  the  Roman  consul  Mummiu.s, 
in  141)  B.  c,  CoriMth  was  pillaged  by  his  army,  and  nearly 
di>troyed  by  fire.  The  most  valuable  works  of  art  were 
carrieil  to  Home.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  a  ceuturv,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  46  by  .lulius  Cicsar,  who  planted 
there  a  colony  of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  It  soon  rose 
again  to  be  a  populous  and  prosperous  city,  which  was 
called  Cultmia  Julia  Corin/hux.  St.  Paul  preached  here, 
anil  founded  a  Christian  church,  to  which  two  of  his  epistles 
were  aildressc-d.  Pausanias,  who  visited  it  between  150  and 
'-'00  A.  I).,  says  that  it  contained  many  things  worthy  of 
notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the 
greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing  period  after  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Ca-sar.  The  principal  monument  of  antiquity 
now-  remaining  here  is  the  citadel,  built  on  a  hill  called 
Acrocoriuthus,  which  rises  1.886  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  abrupt  and  isolated.  The  view  from  its  summit 
is  singularly  magnificent,  and  comprehends  a  greater  num- 
ber of  eelebrated  objeits  than  any  other  in  Greece.  The 
Parthenon  of  Athens  is  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  English  miles.  ^Vmong  the  few  relics  of  the 
(ireek  city  are  seven  Doric  columns  of  a  temple  standing 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modern  town.  These  are 
5  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter.  Lechanim,  the  port  of  Corinth,  on 
the  .Sinus  Corinthiacus,  was  nearly  1^  miles  from  the  city. 
The  site  of  Corinth  is  occupied  by  a  snuvU  town  which  the 
natives  call  llurtlio.  It  was  severely  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Feb.,  1858.    A  canal  through  the  isthmus  and  con- 


neetinf:  the  Ionian  with  the  iEgean  Sea  has  been  constmeted. 
See  Shif-canals.     Po|).  4,248.      Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Corinth  :  city;  capital  of  Alcorn  co..  Miss,  (for  location, 
see  map  of  Jlississijipi,  ref.  3-II);  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  E.  Tenn.,  Va.  and  (ia.,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.S.; 
03  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Memphis.  Tenti.  It  has  large  iron- 
works.    Pop.  (1880)2,275;  (1800)2.111. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Apr.  6-7.  1862.  the  Confederate 
army  retreated  to  Corinth.  The  national  army  being  reor- 
ganized and  strongly  re-enforced.  Ilalleck,  who  had  arrived 
and  taken  command,  slowly  advanced  on  Corinth  by  regu- 
lar approaches,  arriving  May  21  to  within  3  miles  of  the 
place,  expecting  to  meet  with  an  obstiniite  resistance:  but 
heaurcgard.  deeming  it  impossilile  for  him  to  successfully 
resist,  commenced  (May  26)  secretly  eviu'ualing,  and  by  the 
201  li  had  removed  or  destroyed  everytliing  of  value,  retreat- 
ing with  his  army  southward  to  Tupelo.  Ilalleck  occupied 
Corinth  Jlay  30.  and  pursuit  was  given  to  the  Confederates, 
but  without  overtaki#ig  them. 

After  his  defeat  at  luka.  the  Confederate  general  Price 
retreated  to  Ripley,  Miss.,  where  he  was  joiiu'd  by  (ii'U.  Van 
Dorn.  raising  his  force  to  about  30.000.  Van  Dorn  assum- 
ing command,  and  an  allenqit  to  take  Corinth  by  surprise 
or  force  was  determined  upon.  This  movement  began 
Oct.  2. 

Gen.  Rosecrans  was  now  in  command  at  Corinth  with 
20.000  men.  To  the  former  extensive  line  of  defenses  inner 
lines  had  been  added,  (irant's  headquartei-s  were  at  Jack- 
son. Tenn..  Ord's  division  was  at  Bolivai-. 

Van  Dorn  moved  northward  to  Pocahontas  on  the  Mem- 
phis K.  R..  thence  down  to  Chewalla.  Itosecrans.  apprised 
of  this  advance,  deemed  it  a  feint  on  Corinth,  and  that  the 
real  object  was  to  attack  Grant  or  Ord,  but  to  meet  any 
emergency  threw  his  forces  well  out  to  the  west,  in  and  be- 
yond the  outer  line  of  fortifications. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  3  the  Confederate  advance  stnick 
these  troops,  who  offered  suRieient  resistance  to  develop  the 
full  strength  of  the  attacking  force. 

Xo  doubt  now  existing  as  to  the  design  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, Rosecrans  prepared  to  resist,  lie  had  barely  with- 
drawn and  rearranged  his  line  when  a  furious  attack  on  the 
center  forced  Davies  back  a  short  distance,  darkness  closing 
the  engagement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
great  vigor,  and  although  the  troops  were  subjected  to  a 
most  severe  direct  and  cross  fire,  it  was  pushed  until  Fort 
Richard.sou  and  even  Rosecrans's  headiiuartei-s  were  taken  ; 
but  by  bringing  up  the  reserves  the  fort  was  retaken,  the 
Confederates  driven  back  in  confusion,  and  the  line  re- 
established. 

At  the  same  time  desperate  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
Cnion  left  center  in  the  vicinity  of  batteries  Williams  and 
Robinelt.  the  last  of  which  was  led  by  CcjI.  Rogers,  Second 
Texas,  wlio  fell  just  outside  the  ditch  of  Battery  Robinett. 
These  attacks  were  all  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  and  by 
counter  charges  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  By  noon  the  battle  was  ended.  The 
heroic  bravery  here  displayed  r'allcd  forth  the  admiration 
of  all.  The  remains  of  the  gallant  Col.  Rogers,  who  fell  at 
the  ditch,  were  carefully  buried  in  a  separate  grave  by  his 
foe. 

The  national  loss  in  this  sanguinary  conflict  was  355 
killed,  1,841  wounded,  and  324  captured  and  missing;  total 
2,520  out  of  a  force  of  20,000  engaged.  Neither  the  strength 
nor  losses  of  the  Confederates  is  exactly  known.  The 
official  records  show  Van  Dorn  to  have  had  about  22.000 
men.  and  to  have  lost  on  Oct.  3,  4,  and  5,  about  4,000  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  or  nearly  double  the  Union 
loss.  Revised  by  James  JIercur. 

Corinth,  (iilifof.  or  (Jiilf  of  Lopniito  (anc.  Corinthia- 
cus Sinus):  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  be- 
tween Ili-llas  proper,  or  Northern  Greece,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Morea).  This  gulf  re.send)les  a  large  inland  lake. 
In  beaiitv  of  scenery  it  equals  or  surjiasscs  the  most  pictur- 
esque lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  "  Its  coasts,"  says  Leake, 
"broken  into  an  infinite  variety  of  outline  by  the  ever- 
changing  mixture  of  bold  ]iromontory,  gentle  slope,  and 
cnltivateil  level,  arc  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  most  m.ijeslict  forms."  'It  extends  E.'and  \V. 
nearly  80  miles,  without  inchuling  the  part  called  the  Gulf 
of  Patra.s.  which  is  connected  with  the  other  portion  by  a 
strait  less  than  2  miles  wide,  sometimes  called  the  Little 
Dardanelles.     See  also  Lepanto.  Gii.f  of. 
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Coriiitli.  Isthmus  of:  a  neck  of  laml  connecting  Attica 
with  tlie  Morea.  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  from 
tliat  of  ^Egina.  Its  width  varies  from  4  to  8  miles.  This 
isthmus  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Istlunian  games  and 
the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Xeptune.  {See  Isthmian 
Games.)  A  ship-canal  has  been  constructed  through  the 
isthmus.     See  Ship-canals.  ' 

Corinthian  Order :  in  architecture,  a  form  of  column 
and  entablature  invented  in  Greece  but  perfected  by  the 
Romans.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  tlie  Vitruvian  legend  of 
Callimachus  and  the  basket  encircled  by  acanthus  leaves 
having  been  wholly  discredited  by  modern  archaeology.  It 
was  not  generallv  iised  in  Greece  before  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der (330  B.  c).  and  the  few  remaining  examples  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  In  Greek  hands  it  was  treated  as  a 
variant  of  the  Ionic,  having  no  distinctive  form  of  base  or 
entablature,  but  characterized  mainly  by  its  slender  shaft 
and  tall,  bell-shaped  capital  encircled"  by  rows  of  acanthus 
leaves.  In  the  order  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  there  is 
but  one  row  of  these  leaves,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bell 
is  nearly  plain  :  in  that  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysic- 
rates  there  are  two  rows  of  leaves,  above  which  appear 
coupled  scrolls  under  the  corners  of  the  abacus,  with  honey- 
suckles in  the  middle.  The  Romans  greatly  affected  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  developed  it  into  a  distinctive  order 
by  giving  it  a  special  form  of  base  and  modifying  the  en- 
tablature, to  tlie  cornice  of  which  they  added  modillions  or 
brackets.  The  Roman  Corinthian  capital  is  somewhat  over 
one  shaft -diameter  in  height ;  it  consists  of  an  abacus  with 
foncave  sides  surmounting  a  bell-shaped  core,  around  which 
are  sixteen  acanthus  leaves  in  two  tiers.  From  between 
these  spring  eight  stalks  {eaulicoli),  out  of  which  grow 
branching  leaves  and  scrolls,  which  meet  under  the  cor- 
ners of  the  aliacus.  with  smaller  scrolls  and  a  rosette  in  the 
middle  of  each  side.  Tiie  shaft  is  either  fluted,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (miscalled  "Jupiter  Stator  ") 
at  Rome,  or  a  smooth  and  polished  monolith,  as  in  the 
]ioreh  of  the  Pantheon.  The  whole  column  varies  from  9|- 
to  \Q\  diameters  in  height,  and  carries  an  entablature  whose 
architrave  is  usually  profiled  in  three  unequal  bands,  though 
sometimes  there  are  but  two.  The  frieze  is  usually  richly 
sculptured,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  highly  ornate  cornice, 
decorated  with  carved  moldings,  dentds,  and  modillions 
faced  on  the  under  side  with  acanthus  leaves.  Among  the 
principal  antique  examples  of  the  order  are  the  Pantheon, 
the  temples  of  JIars  Ultor,  Vespasian,  and  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux at  Rome ;  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens,  and  the  Maison 
Carree  at  Ninies,  the  last  two  being  doubtless  executed  by 
Greek  hands.  The  Corinthian  order  was  frequently  used 
by  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance.  The  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington is  a  good  modern  example  of  the  order.  See  Archi- 
TEi'TL'RE  and  Orders  of  Architecture. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Corinthians,  The  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the:  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
FirM  Corinthians  was  written  from  Ephesus  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  57,  to  rebuke  the  C'hurch  at  Corinth  for  party 
sjiirit,  disrespect  to  the  apostle's  authority,  licentiousness, 
impropriety  at  puljlic  meetings  (especially  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion), vanity,  and  self-seeking.  The  apostle  also  settles 
some  cases  of  conscience  as  to  eating  idol-sacrifices,  and  a 
point  of  doctrine  as  to  the  resurrection.  Second  Corin- 
thians.— The  first  Epistle  had  been  sent  by  Titus  probably, 
whose  re[)ort  greatly  comforted  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  vii.  4-16), 
so  he  sen<ls  him  back  with  this  second  letter,  which  is  a 
sober  and  conciliatory  but  earnest  statement  of  the  apostle's 
true  and  just  authority.  From  no  other  source  do  we  learn 
so  much  regarding  the  personality  of  the  apostle.  When 
he  wrote  he  hail  reached  .Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Achaia; 
was  probably  in  Thessalonica.  The  time  wiis  the  summer 
of  57.  The  best  commentaries  in  English  are  bv  C.  Hodge 
(Xew  York,  1857):  A.  P.  Stanlev  (i>ondon.  1855);  .1.  A. 
Hett  (1882);  F.  Godet  (1885);  .1.  .j!  Lias  (1886-92,  2  vols.); 
M.  Dods,  Expositors  Jiilile  (188y-!)3,  2  vols.);  on  First 
i;pistlK  alone,  by  T.  C.  ICdwards  (London,  1885) ;  C.  J.  Elli- 
cott  (1888).    S('e  Pauline  Epistles. 

Two  Apocryphal  Epistles  (ok  the  Corinthians  to  St. 
Paul,  and  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians),  existing  in 
the  Armenian,  are  wortldess  productions.  English  trans- 
lations are  to  be  seen  in  Winston's  Authentic  Jiecorrls.  and 
Latin  in  J.  A.  Giles's  Codex  A/iocri/phus,  y.  T.,  pp.  5(J!).  510. 

The  Epistle  of  Clement  ok  Rome  to  the  Corinthians 
iias  been  regarded  as  spurious  by  some,  but  without  suf- 


ficient reason,  and  its  genuineness  is  now  conceded.  It  is 
translate<l  in  vol.  i.,  pp.  5-21.  of  the  AnfeSicene  Fathers 
(New  York).  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  pseudo-Clementine 
homilies,  to  which  it  is  now  generally  referred.  See  Clement 
OF  Ro.me. 

Corlnto :  a  port  of  Xorthwcstern  Nicaragua;  in  the  de- 
partment of  Chinandega  :  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (see 
map  of  Central  America,  ref.  6-H).  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Managua.  .Masaya.  and  Granada,  and  the  Pacific  mjiil- 
steamers  touch  there  regularly.  The  trade  is  important, 
the  railroad  having  made  this  the  principal  port  of  the  re- 
public. Besides  the  custom-house  and  warehouses,  the  town 
is  composed  mainlv  of  adobe  or  straw  huts.  Poii.  probably 
less  than  2.000.       '  H.  H.  S. 

Coriola'ims,  Caius  Marcius':  Roman  hero,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  received  the  surname  Coriolanus  because 
he  defeated  the  Volsci  at  Corioli  about  490  b.  c.  During  a 
famine  lie  advised  that  grain  should  not  be  distributed 
gratis  among  the  plebeians  unless  they  abandoned  the  right 
or  privilege  of  electing  tribunes  of  the  people.  For  this  of- 
fense he  was  banished.  Having  obtained  command  of  the 
Volscian  army,  he  marched  against  Rome,  the  citizens  of 
which  were  unable  to  resist  him.  He  was  at  length  ap- 
peased by  a  deputatifm  of  Roman  mati'ons.  led  by  his 
mother  Veturia.  and  his  wife  Volumnia.  The  story  of  Cori- 
olanus forms  the  subject  of  one  of  .Shakspeare's  dramas. 
See  Arnold,  History  of  Rome. 

Corip'pus,  Flavius  Cresconius  :  a  literary  man  (gram- 
niatictis).  who  was  born  in  Africa  and  flourished  probably 
in  the  sixth  century ;  known  as  the  author  of  an  extrav- 
agant panegyric  upon  .Justin  the  Younger,  who  was  Byzan- 
tine emperor  from  565  to  578  a.  d..  and  of  a  poem  called 
Joliannis,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  Johannes,  a  pro- 
consul in  Africa  in  Justinian's  time.  It  is  believed  by 
some,  but  without  full  evidence,  that  he  was  the  same 
Cresconius  who  wrote  large  and  important  collections  of 
the  canon  law.  and  who  was  an  African  bishop  of  uncertain 
age.  Corippus  was  a  writer  of  ability,  and  those  parts  of 
his  work  which  are  now  perfect  are  highly  prized.  JIuch 
mystery  formerly  existed  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
his  writings,  but  the  discovery  of  a  fairly  preserved  MS. 
in  1814  cleared  away  most  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
beset  this  vexetl  question.  The  above  works  have  been 
often  reprinted.  See  especially  the  editions  bv  I.  Partsch 
(Berlin,  1879)  and  by  Mr.  Petschenig  (Berlin.  1886). 

Cork  [from  Span,  rorcho,  cork,  corche.  cork-shoe  <  Lat. 
cortex,  -ids.  bark] :  the  bark  of  the  (^nercns  suher.  a  species 
of  oak  growing  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France. 
The  bark  may  be  removed  annually  without  injuring  the 
tree.  Cork  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of  stoppers  for 
glass  bottles,  and  in  the  construction  of  life-preservers  and 
life-boats.  When  ras]ied  cork  is  digested  in  water  and 
alcohol,  it  leaves  aViout  75  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter, 
called  sulierine.  The  cork-tree  has  been  introduced  success- 
fully in  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Cork :  the  most  southern  county  of  Ii'eland ;  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area.  2.890  sq.  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  rivers  Blackwater.  Lee.  and  Bandon.  The  surface  is 
diversified,  and  presents  picturesque  scenery.  The  coast  is 
deeply  indented  with  several  bays  and  inlets,  which  form 
excellent  harbors.  Among  these  are  Banlry  Bay  and  the 
harbors  of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  The  predominant  rocks  are 
old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone.  Here  are  mines 
of  copper  and  coal.     Caiiital.  Cork.     Pop.  (1891)  436.641. 

Cork  :  city:  river-port  and  third  city  of  Ireland  ;  capital 
of  Cork  county;  on  the  river  Lee.  11  miles  from  the  sea, 
an<l  136  miles  "S.  W.  of  Dublin  by  rail  (see  map  of  Ireland, 
ref.  14-F).  It  is  built  ]iartly  on  an  island  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  nine  modern  bridges.  M.any  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the  main  streets  are  wide 
and  well-paved,  but  the  suburbs  are  mean.  Among  the 
principal  edifices  are  the  court-house,  mansion-house,  the 
exchange,  a  custom-house,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  epis- 
copal |jalace.  It  contains  a  Proleslant  and  a  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  two  large  Woman  Catholic  churches.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, the  Cork  Library,  a  medical  school,  two  or  three 
theaters,  a  fever  hospital,  and  several  convents.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  glass,  pajier.  gingham,  iron,  gloves,  etc. 
Cork  has  a  large,  safe,  and  landlocked  harbor,  formed  by  an 
estuary  of  the  river  Ijee.  The  entrance,  which  is  a  mile 
wide,  is  11  miles  from  the  city.     Qneeiistown  is  on  an  island 
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in  this  liarl)or.  Cork  ilcrives  niiuh  of  its  prosperity  from 
coinintTce.  It  is  eoniiei-lcil  by  railway  with  Duijlin  anil 
other  cities.  Steam-packets  ply  between  this  port  and  Dub- 
lin. I.iver|iool.  Bristol,  etc.  Cork  returns  two  menil>er.s  to 
I'arlianient.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
sixth  century.     I'op.  (IMi)l)  75,070. 

Cork.  K.\ULs  OK  (1«20):  Earls  of  Orrery  (1660),  Barons 
Boyle  of  Vou;rlial  (1616).  Harons  Uroghill,  Viscounts  Kinal- 
mealy,  and  Barons  of  Handon  Uridsie  (Ireland.  162S),  Bar- 
ons iJoyle  of  Murston,  Somerset  (Great  Britain,  1711). — 
UiiHARi>  BoYLK.  ninth  earl.  K.  P..  1'.  C..  master  of  the 
buckhoLiuds,  b.  Apr.  HI,  182!);  succeeded  his  grandfather  .lune 
•.*1»,  1S.")6. 

Cork.  Richard  Boyle,  First  Earl  of :  a  British  statesman  ; 
b.  at  ('anterl)ury.  Oct.  3,  1.566.  He  was  made  privy  coun- 
cilor for  Ireland  in  1612.  raised  to  the  peerasje  in  liilO,  lie- 
came  Karl  of  Cork  in  1620,  lord  justice  of  Ireland  in  1629, 
and  lord  treasurer  in  1681.  I).  Sept.  15.  1648.  He  is  known 
Its  "the  preat  Karl  of  Cork,"  and  was  father  of  Holicrl 
Boyle,  the  philosopher. 

Corilieilill.  ki/rm  nan  ,  Loris  JIarik  liK  la  IIavk.  Vi- 
cointede:  French  political  writer;  b.  in  Paris,  .Tan.  6,  1788. 
He  becanu'  in  1828  a  liberal  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  under  the  pseudonym  of  Timon  wrote  politi- 
cal pamphlets  which  were  successful.  He  was  president  of 
the  committee  which  formed  a  \\c\v  constitution  in  184S. 
Amonf;  his  works  Dmil  Adiiiinistratif  (\H:i\  :  5th  ed.  1840) 
is  the  most  important.  After  the  coiipiJ'yfdt  of  Dec,  1851. 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1855  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute.     I).  May  6.  1868. 

Coriiioii.  kfiriniJiV,  Ferxaxd  :  painter  of  historical  and 
arclia'oloj,'ical  subjects  and  of  portraits;  b.  in  Paris.  Dec. 
22,  1845.  Pupil  of  Fromentin,  Calianel.  and  Portaels ; 
medals  of  honor  Salon  of  1887  and  Paris  Kxposition  188!); 
olTicer  Legion  of  Honor  1889.  Two  large  compositions 
are  m  the  Luxembourg  Callery,  Paris,  Cain  (1880)  and 
The  Victurs  of  ,S(il<imis  (1887).  T/ie  ISfuiie.  Age,  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Salon  of  1884,  is  also  a  vast  canvas,  and  all  of 
these  works  are  painted  with  great  .science  and  technical 
strength.  It  nnist  be  said,  however,  that  the  chief  interest 
in  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  reconstructions  or 
representations  of  the  life  of  other  days,  for  which  tlu're  are 
not  many  authentic  documents,  and  the  |iainter  relies  on  so 
presenting  his  subjects  on  canvas  as  to  give  them  an  air  of 
truth.  In  the  Cdiu.  which  is  the  best  of  the  three,  there  is 
fine  composition,  great  breadth  of  handling,  and  stnmg 
draughlsmanship.  Cormon's  work  is  not  in  any  sense  re- 
markable forcolor.  He  isa  figureofconsiilerable  importance 
in  contem])orary  art.  one  of  the  best  instructors  in  Paris, 
and  as  a  pi>rtrait-painter  is  not  ably  successful  in  the  render- 
ing of  cliaracter.    Studio  in  Paris.     William  A.  Coffin. 

Cornioiitaigiip.  k';r  nion  tiTn',  Louis,  de:  French  military 
engineer;  b.  in  1696.  He  made  improvements  in  the  art  of 
fortification,  on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  He  planned 
the  fortifications  which  were  constructed  at  Metz  and  Thion- 
ville  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.     D.  Oct. 20,  1752. 

Cormorant :  any  one  of  a  family  of  aquatic  birds  (P/itila- 
erocoracidie)  related  to  the  pelicans.    They  are  characterized 

by  a  long  neck,  compressed 
bill  with  a  hook  at  the  tip, 
wings  of  moderate  length,  and 
rather  long,  stiff  tail.  The  i 
feet  are  totipalmate.  that  is. 
all  the  toes,  including  the 
first,  are  connected  by  a  web, 
and  there  arc  no  external  nos- 
trils.  The  conspicuous  poucrli 
(■f  the  pelican  is  represenleil 
by  a  patch  of  bare,  often  high- 
ly colfiicd,  skin  beneath  the 
bill,  and  extending  to  the  up- 
per pai't  of  the  throat.  Cor- 
morants occur  along  the  sea- 
coa.st  almost  throughout  the 
world,  excejit  in  the  coldest 
parts,  and  many  are  found  on  inland  waters.  They  usually 
aest  in  large  colonies,  choosing  the  rocky  shelves  of  some 
precipitous  coast,  or,  in  warmer  latitudes,  the  tangled  shnd)- 
iiery  of  some  island.  The  young  are  blind,  iniked.  and  help- 
less, and  ilo  not  attain  their  growth  for  some  time.  Cor- 
morants live  chiefly  upon  fish  which  they  capture  by  diving, 
and  in  China  and  Japan  these  birds  are  trained  to  fish  for 
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their  owners.  The  doulile-crested  cormorant,  Pltalacrn- 
corax  carlji),  the  most  connnon  species  in  the  U.  S.,  is  found 
on  both  coasts  of  Xorth  America  and  in  the  interior.  Its 
general  color  is  glossv,  gieenish  black.  The  European 
cormorant.  /-".  caibn.  .sliown  in  the  cut,  also  occurs  spar- 
ingly on  our  eastern  coast.  Pallas's  cormorant,  P.  per- 
dpicilldtiis,  once  found  on  the  Commander  islands,  is  ex- 
tinct, and  but  four  si)ecimens  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 

F.  A.  LucA.s. 
Corn  [( ).  Kng.  cuni.  (ierni.  h'oni ;  cf.  Lat.  gra  man]:  a 
general  name  given  to  various  seeds,  especially  to  cereal  and 
farinaceous  grains  which  grow  in  ears  and  are  nse<l  for  food, 
as  wheat,  barley,  rye.  and  nuiize.  In  Oreal  Britain  the  term 
is  generally  applieil  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  and 
means  simjily  "grain."  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however, 
it  is  commonly  restricted  to  "  oats."  In  the  V.  S.  the  term  is 
restricted  to  maize  or  Indian  corn.     See  ilAiZE. 

Corn  [from  Lat.  coniu.  a  horn]  :  a  horny  accunmlation 
of  epidermic  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the  human  foot,  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  boot  or  shoe.  Corns  may  be 
softened  by  hot  water  or  poultices,  and  the  horny  part  can 
be  carefully  removed  with  the  knife.  When  painful,  they 
may  be  generally  much  relieved  by  the  occasional  application 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Various  surgical  appli- 
ances have  been  devised  for  the  relief  of  corns,  which  when 
neglected  may  give  rise  to  serious  trouble. 

Cor'narists :  See  Cornhert,  Diedrik. 

Cornaro.  Catkrina;  Queen  of  Cyprus;  b.  in  Venice, 
1454  :  married  .lanu'S  de  Lusignan.  King  of  Cyprus,  and  on 
his  death  in  1478  succeeded  him  on  the  throne;  abdicated 
in  favor  of  the  Venetians  in  1489.  Her  portrait  was  painted 
by  Titian.     I).  1510. 

Cornaro.  k»r-naa  rS.  Lrioi  :  Venetian  nobleman ;  b. 
1467 ;  d.  1566  ;  lived  very  freely  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  when 
ho  adopted  an  almost  ascetic  mode  of  life,  and  jnit  himself 
on  a  diet  of  12  oz.  of  solid  meat  and  14  oz.  of  wine  a  day. 
In  his  eighty-third  year  he  wrote  hi)^  Sure  Method  of  At- 
taining a  Long  Life,  the  Rnglish  translation  of  which  has 
run  Ihrongh  more  than  thirty  editions. 

Corn'biiry.  Edwahd  Hvue,  Lord;  the  grandson  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  first  Earl  of  Claremhm.  He  deserted  the  serv- 
ice of  James  II.  iu  1688,  and  became  an  adherent  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (William  III.),  who  appointed  him  Govern- 
or of  Xi'W  York  in  1702.  He  was  censured  for  rapacity 
and  tyraimical  conduct,  and  was  removed  iu  1708,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  England  to  succeed  his  father  as  third 
earl.     I).  Apr.  1,  1728. 

Corn-crake,  or  Land-rail :  the  Crex  pratensis,  a,  Euro- 
pean bird,  a  rare  visitant  of  the  V.  S.    It  is  a   wader,  7 
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Corn-crake,  or  land-rail. 

inches  long,  of  a  brown-gray  color,  haunting  com  and  grass 
lands  and  osier-beds,  li  is  a  game  bird,  quite  bard  to  flush, 
as  it  runs  rapidly  away  from  a  dog. 
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Cor'nea  [Lat.  femin.  of  ailjec.  cor'nens,  horny ;  deriv.  of 
coniu,  horn] :  the  transparent  horny  membrane  which 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeliall.  In  vertebrates  it  is 
simple ;  in  insects  it  is  divided  into  numerous  hexagonal 
segments.    See  Eve. 

Coriieille,  kornal'  or  kor'nfi/'.  Piekre  :  French  dramatic 
author;  b.  at  Rouen,  June  6,  1606  ;  is  called  the  founder  of 
the  French  dranui.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
studied  law,  wliich  he  practiced  for  several  years  without 
success.  In  1621)  lie  produced  Jleli/f,  a  comedy,  which  was 
performed  with  a[iplause.  Between  1629  and  W-io  he  wrote 
several  comedies  which  are  inferior  to  his  later  works.  His 
Mtdet  (1635),  a  tragedy,  although  somewhat  bombastic, 
contains  eloquent  passages,  and  reveals  the  dawning  of  his 
genius.  Ilis  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  tragedy 
of  the  Cid  (1636),  an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  drama  of  the 
same  name.  The  Cid  was  performed  with  great  applause, 
and  surpassed  everything  that  had  appeared  on  the  French 
stage.  He  produced  in  \6S9 Les  Horaces und  Ciiiiia,  which 
are  excellent  in  invention  and  style.  Cinna  and  Polyeucte 
(1640)  are  considered  by  some  critics  as  his  masterpieces. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1647.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Le  JIe?i/eur  (1642),  a  comedy  of  charac- 
ter and  intrigue,  and  an  opera.  La  7'oison  d'Or  (1661).  He 
died  in  Paris.  Oct.  1,  1684,  and  left  several  children.  He 
was  an  uncle  of  Fontenelle.  The  French  call  him  the  "grand 
Corneille,"  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
Thomas.  In  the  opinion  of  manv'  critics  he  excelled  other 
French  dramatists  in  impressive  declamation,  sublime 
thoughts,  and  a  condensed  and  noble  style.  See  Fontenelle, 
Elogf  de  Corneille  ;  Guizot,  Corneille  el  son  Temps  (1852); 
Taschereau,  Ilisloire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Corneille 
(1829) ;  Bouquet,  Points  ohsciirs  de  la  Vie  de  Corneille  (1888) ; 
Picot,  Bibliographie  Coriielienne  (18T5).  Among  the  edi- 
tions of  his  works  is  one  by  Marty-Laveaux  (12  vols.,  1862-67). 

Corneille,  Thomas;  French  dramatist ;  a  brotlier  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rouen,  Aug.  20,  1625.  His  first  work  was 
a  comedy  entitled  Enyagements  du  Hasard  (1647).  He  pro- 
duced Tinwcrate,  Ariane,  and  other  tragedies,  and  several 
encyclopaedic  works.     D.  Dee.  17,  1709. 

Cor'iiel :  a  shruliby  plant  bearing  tlie  name  of  dogwood, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cornns,  which  includes  about  twenty- 
five  species,  mostly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  small 
flowers  have  four  petals,  four  stamens,  and  an  inferior  two 
to  three  celled  ovary,  producing  a  fleshy  fruit.  The  common 
dog^vood,  Cornns  florida,  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  is  a  small 
tree  yielding  a  hard  wood  resembling  boxwood.  The  dwarf 
cornel,  or  bunch-berry,  C.  rnnndensis,  is  a  low  herb  growing 
in  cold,  damp  woods  in  the  North.  There  are,  all  told, 
eighteen  species  in  North  America.     Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Corne'lia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi :  See  Gracchus. 

Cornelian,  or  Carnelian:  See  Chalcedony. 

Corne'lius,  Elus,  D.  H.  ;  clergyman  ;  b.  at  Soniers,  West- 
chester, CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  31.  1794.  "Graduated  at  Yale  College 
1813;  he  became  missionary  to  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw 
Indians,  and  greatly  helped"  the  cause  by  his  book  The  Lit- 
tle Osage  Captive  [Lvdia  Cavtev],  nn  Authentic  JVarrafive 
(New  \  ork,  1821 ;  3d  "ed.  Boston,  1837).  In  1819  he  became 
colleague  of  Rev.  Sanniel  Worcester,  at  Salem,  Mass.  In 
1826  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, in  which  capacity  he  gave  a  notable  impulse  to  the 
work  of  training  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  D.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1833.  A  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  succeeded  Jeremiah  Kvarts  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  U.  His  life  was  written  bv  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards (Boston,  1833;  2d  ed.  1834;  rep.  Edinburgh,  1834). 

Cornelins,  Pktek,  von;  liislorical  painter;  b.  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  Sept.  23,  llHli ;  d.  in  lierlin.  Mar.  6.  1867;  pujiil  of  Diis- 
seldorf  Academy;  director  of  the  Academy;  executed  the 
Iliad  frescoes  in  the  Glyptotliek,  Munich,  1822-30;  from 
1841-61  executed  a  series  of  frescoes  for  the  ccmeterv  in 
BerMn.  Inijjop-laiit  works  besides  these  are  The  Last  Judg- 
ment, Ludwigs  Kirche,  Munich;  JTagen  Sinking  the  yielje- 
liingen  I/oord.  National  Gallery,  Berlin ;  Dante  frescoes  in 
the  Villa  Massimi,  Rome.  '  W.  A.  C. 

Cornelins  Nepos:  See  Nki-os. 

Cornell,  Ai.on/oB.  :  b.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  .Tan.  22,  1832; 
son  of  Hon.  K/.ra  Cornell,  founder  of  Cornell  rnivcrsity; 
eilucated  at  the  academy  in  Ithaca;  telegraph  operator  for 
some  time;  manager  of  ("'leveland  telegraph  ollice  184S,  and 
185.5-.59  of  princii)al   telegraph  ollice   in  New  York  city ; 


1864-69  cashier  and  vice-president  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Ithaca ;  afterward  first  vice-president  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company :  chairman  of  Republican  county  com- 
mittee 1859-66 ;  in  1868  Republican  candidate  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  New  York  ;  surveyor  of  piort  of  New  York 
1869-72 ;  in  1870  was  first  elected  chairman  of  Republican 
State  committee ;  speaker  of  Assembly  in  1873,  1875-76 
and  1878;  naval  officer  of  New  York  in  1876;  Governor  of 
New  York  1880-83. 

Cornell,  Ezra:  founder  of  Cornell  University;  b.  at 
Westcliester  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1807.  Soon  "after  the 
invention  of  tlie  telegraph  he  devoted  his  attention  to  that 
enterprise,  and  in  its  development  acquired  a  large  ftu-tune. 
He  served  in  the  New  York  State  Senate,  and  in  1865  found- 
ed the  Cornell  University  {q.  v.).  D.  Dec.  9.  1874.  at  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.  His  Life,  by  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  was  published 
for  private  circulation  in  1884. 

Cornell,  John  Henry:  organist,  composer,  and  teacher; 
b.  in  New  York  I'ity,  May  8,  1828;  received  his  musical 
education  partly  at  home  and  partly  in  Germany.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  organist  and  choir-director  of  St.  Paul's 
chapel.  New  York.  After  resigning  that  position  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  teaching  and  the  writing  of 
books  of  an  educational  character.  His  Primer  of  Modern 
Tonality  (1876)  attained  considerable  popularity,  and  his 
Musical  Form  is  a  very  valuable  treatise.  His  compositions 
are  not  many  and  are  entirely  sacred.  D.  in  New  York, 
Mar.  1,  1894.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Cornell  College  (Mt.  Vernon,  la.) :  an  institution  under 
the  direction  of  the  L^pper  Iowa  and  the  Northwest  Iowa 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
history  of  the  school  began  in  1852.  Miss  A.  C.  Portner  be- 
ing the  first  teacher.  At  the  more  formal  organization  as  a 
seminary.  Rev.  Samuel  JI.  F'eUows,  JI.  A.,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  became  the  fii-st  principal.  The  school 
was  founded  and  sustained  during  the  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  by  the  self-sacrifice  and  eaniest  effort  of  the  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  vicinity  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rev.  George  B.  Bowman,  D.  D.  A  college  organ- 
ization was  elTectcd  in  1857.  The  art  hall,  science  hall, 
Bowman  hall,  and  the  main  college  building  are  of  brick. 
The  chapel  is  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  built  in  the  modem 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Besides  the  four  regular  col- 
lege courses,  classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  civil  en- 
gineering, there  are  preparatory,  normal,  art.  and  musical 
departments.  The  president.  Rev.  W.  P.  King.  I).  D.,  LL.  D., 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution  since  1863.  The  fac- 
ulty consists  of  27  professore  and  teachers,  and  the  annual 
enrollment  of  students  is  over  575.  For  sixteen  years  the 
general  Government  has  detailed  an  army  officer  to  give 
military  instruction  to  the  students.  In  addition  to  the 
general  endowment,  three  chairs  have  been  endowed  by  gifts 
of  the  late  Bishop  L.  L.  Hamline.  the  Hon.  I).  N.  Cooley, 
and  the  alumni.  The  history  of  the  institution  has  been 
marked  on  account  of  its  high  intellectual  and  religious 
standards.  Hamline  H.  Freer. 

Cornell  Fni versify:  a  collegiate  institution  at  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  co..  N.  Y.  In  July,  1862,  Congress  granted  to 
each  State  30.000  acres  of  public  land  for  every  Senator  and 
Representative  it  was  entitled  to,  the  income  to  be  ajiplied 
for  ever  to  colleges  "wliere  tlie  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  chissical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
...  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions in  life."  One-tenth  of  this  may  be  used  for  experi- 
mental farms,  liut  no  portion  for  buildings.  New  York's 
share  was  990.(10(1  aiTes.  By  chnrler  of  1865  and  1867  tlie 
Legislature  of  the  State  estaliHshed  the  Cornell  University 
with  a  foundation  of  $.500,000,  given  it  by  Hon.  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, of  Ithaca,  and  secured  to  it  the  entu'e  income  of  the 
land-grant.  During  several  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  university  the  price  of  land  scrip  was  so  low  that  very 
little  could  be  realized  from  the  Federal  endowment.  At 
length,  however.  Mr.  Conicl!  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorizing  him 
to,  pnn-liase  the  scrip  at  the  current  market  price,  on  condi- 
tion th;it  all  the  profits  accruing  from  the  location  and  sale 
of  thi^  lands  represented  by  such  scrip  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  university  as  a  part  of  the  Cornell  Endowment  Fund. 
The  lainls  located  by  Mr.  Cornell  under  this  authority  were 
very  largely  pine-lands  in  Wisconsin,  and  were  held  until 
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1881,  when,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great  incrciise  in  the 
value  of  timber,  the  university  was  alile  lo  realize  a  large 
profit.  Ill  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  the  sjiles 
amounted  to  aliout  $.5,000,000.  In  ailililion  to  the  .<um  thus 
realized  the  university  has  received  large  aniounts  from  pri- 
vate Ijenefactoi-s.  >lr.  .John  Metiraw  eret^led  the  McGraw 
ilall  at  an  c.'ipense  of  .?140.000:  Mr.  liiram  Sil.l.v  founded 
•Sibl.v  College;  Mr.  Ilenrv  W.  Sage  gave  .•f'25(MKK)  for  .Sage 
College  for  women.  itJiO.obO  for  Sage  Chapel.  $i.'ti0.000  for 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  and  ^.")60,(HM)  for  the  General 
Ijibrary  Building  and  its  endowmvnt ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes 
gave  *4.5,0(X)  for  the  erection  of  a  buihling  for  the  Students' 
Christian  Association  ;  and  I'rosident  Andrew  I).  White  gave 
his  library  of  histoi-y  and  iiolitical  science,  valued  at  ^100,- 
000,  besides  nearly  or  quite  .$100,000  more  in  miscellaneous 
gifts. 

The  university  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  18fiS.  Though 
tlie  number  of  students  from  the  very  first  was  large,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  material  cqui|iment  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  sales  following  1881  tiiat  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sity lieeame  remarkable.  In  1882  the  luimber  of  students 
was  382;  in  18!I2  it  was  l..")4!t.  Andrew  O.  While,  LL.  !>., 
was  president  from  186.')  to  18S.") ;  Charles  K.  Adams,  LL.  I)., 
from  188.i  to  18112;  .Jacob  (1.  .Scliurman  since'  lsit2.  The 
university  includes  (181(8)  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  and  Klectrical  Engineering, 
the  College  of  Civil  Kngiiu-ering,  the  School  of  Law,  the 
Course  in  Architecture,  the  Course  in  Arts,  the  C'ourse  in 
Philosophy,  the  Course  in  Science,  and  the  Course  in  Let- 
ters. In  many  of  the  departments  the  equipment  is  very 
extensive.  Since  1872  both  sexes  have  lieen  admitted  on 
eqiuil  terms.  The  universitv  bestows  thirteen  fellowships  of 
$400  each,  two  of  $.500  each,"  and  twelve  scholarships  of  $200 
each.  The  grounds  of  the  university  consist  of  270  acres, 
picturesquely  situated  about  450  feet  above  Cayuga  hike. 

C.  K.  Ad-^ms. 

Cor'net  [from  Pr.  cnrndie.  dimin.  from  Ijat.  cor'nu.  horn] : 
a  musical  mstrumcnt  usually  of  brass,  and  originally  of  a 
curved,  horn-like  shaj)e.  Cornets  are  of  various  kinds,  but 
the  best  form  is  that  known  as  the  cornel-d-pisfons  (a  French 
term  signifying  a  "cornet  with  pistons,"  because  modifica- 
tions of  sound  arc  produced  by  small  pistons  moved  by  the 
player's  fingers). 

Cor'liet  [Ital.  cnnwf/a,  a  small  flag] :  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  cavalry,  correspomling  in  rank  with  the  ensign  of  in- 
fantry. The  standard  was  formerly  carried  by  the  cornet, 
hence  the  name.     There  are  no  cornets  in  the  U.  S.  army. 

Corn-flower,  or  Itl uehottle  (Cenlaurea  cyaneus) :  a  com- 
|iosite  weed  coTiinion  in  Kiiroiiean  grain-lields  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  the  U.  S. ;  admired  for  the  rich  blue  color  of 
the  outer  barren  florets. 

Corn'hert,  or  Koornhert,  Dikdrik  :  Dutch  author  and 
reformer;  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1.522.  lie  efficiently  pro- 
moted the  Protestant  liefornuition.  but  opposed  Calvini.sm  ; 
wrote  a  Tmi/ittf  tii/aiii.if  the  Citpilitl  l'in)ishment  of  Iler- 
I'tictt.  He  gave  valuable  a.';sistance  lo  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  his  contest  against  Spain,  and  became  secretary  of  state  in 
Holland  in  1572.  I).  Oct.  20, 1.590.  His  followei'-s,  who  were 
called  Cornarists,  disappeared  from  liistory  after  the  rise 
of  the  Arminian  party  in  the  Dutch  Church. 

Cornice  :  the  upper  and  projecting  or  crowning  portion 
of  a  wall.  It  is  often  made  very  ornamental  by  means  of 
rich  moldings,  carving,  inhiy  of  colored  material,  or  by  all 
these  means.  In  Greek  and  Gra'co-Honiiin  architecture, 
and  in  all  the  styles  derived  from  these,  it  forms  the  upper 
jiart  of  an  entablature  and  consists  of  a  bed-mold,  corona, 
and  cymatium  or  gutter,  and  sometimes  other  members,  as 
dentils  or  modillions.    See  E.ntablaturk. 

A.  D.  F.  IIamm.v. 

Corniferons  Limestone  [cnrniferons  is  from  Lat. 
for/iH,  a  horn -f /f/re,  bear] :  a  formation  of  the  Devonian 
|ieriod  occurring  in  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Canada.  It  is  characterized  by  a  large  invertebrate  fauna, 
and  contains  remains  of  fish.  Certain  layers  are  exten- 
sively quarried  for  lime  and  f<n'  building  material,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  formation  is  rendered  unfit  for  these 
uses  by  the  abundance  of  the  chert,  or  nornstone,  whence 
its  name  is  derived.  G.  K.  G. 

Cornifl'oins:  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  mentioned  several 
times  l)y  Quiritilian.  The  treatise  commonly  cited  under  the 
title  of  ^Kc/or  nil  Ihrmniiim,  and  formerly  alt ributed  to 
Cicero,  with  whose  works  it  is  usually  printed,  is  now  com- 


monly as<'ribed  to  Cornificius.  The  work,  in  four  books,  is 
the  most  admiral)le  Roman  manual  upon  rhetoric  extant, 
and  must  have  been  coninosed  aliout  84  B.  c,  as  it  was  used 
by  Cicero  in  his  youthful  treatise  I)e  Jnveniione.  See  edi- 
tions liy  C.  L.  Kayser  (Leipzig,  18.54) :  G.  Friedrich  (part  i., 
vol.  i.,  of  the  Teid)ner  Cicero,  Leipzig,  1884),  and  F.  Marx, 
who  denies  the  authorship  of  Cornificius  anil  has  publi.slied 
the  text  under  tlie  title  Inrerti  Aurfiin'n  ile  ratiuiie.  dircndi 
and  V.  Ilerenniiim  libri  1  V.  (Leijizig,  1893).     M.  Warkex. 

Cornin;; :  town  (founded  in  1869) ;  capital  of  Adams  co., 
la.  (for  location  of  county,  st^e  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  7-E) ;  situ- 
ated on  Ch.,  Bur.  and  Q.  R.  K.,  and  on  Fast  Xodoway  river; 
80  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Council  Bluffs.  The  town  has  6 
churclies,  an  academy,  2  public  scliools,  4  canning-factories, 
cheese-factory,  2  butler-factories,  fruit-drying  establishment, 
3  stoiie-(]uarries,  flour-mills,  and  tile  and  brick  works,  I'op. 
(1880)  1,526;  (181)0)  1.682;  (1800)  1,76'J. 

Editor  oi'  "  Adams  Couxty  Gazette." 

Corning:  city  (incorporated  in  1890);  one  of  the  cajiilals 
of  Sleubeii  co.,  X.  V.  (for  location,  see  map  of  New  York, 
ref.  6-E) ;  on  the  Chemung  river,  and  the  Del.,  Lack,  ami  W.. 
the  Erie,  and  the  Fall  l$rook  railways;  20  miles  W.  of  El- 
mira.  It  has  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  brick  and  stone 
pavements,  efficient  sewerage,  and  water-works  owned  by  the 
citv.  There  are  7  churches,  4  pul)!ic-school  buildings,  city- 
hall  that  cost  $50,000,  public  library,  St.  Mary's  Orphan 
Asvluiu.  2  banks,  2  daily  newspapers,  and  manufactun>s  of 
railway  cars,  flint  "and  cut  glass,  building  and  paving  brick, 
terra-cotta  work,  marble  and  granite  monuments,  flour, 
lumber,  .stoves,  furnaces,  cigars,  wagons,  and  sash  and 
blinds.  The  tobacco-crop  of  the  Chemung  and  neiglibor- 
ing  vallevs  is  largely  handled  here.  Pop.  (1880)  4.802 ;  (1890) 
8,530;  (1894)  estimated,  12,000.  B.  W.  Wellixoto.n. 

Corning.  Erastls  :  capitalist ;  b.  at  Xorwich.  Conn..  Dee. 
14,  1794  :  became  a  wealthy  iron-merchant  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  last-nsuned  State 
1857-63  and  186.5-67.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  railroad 
capitalists  of  the  U.  S.,  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  cause  of  jiopular  education.     I).  Apr.  9,  1872. 

Cornish  Language :  a  brancli  of  the  Keltic  family  of 
languages,  and  nearest  related  t  o  the  Bretonic  and  the  Welsh. 
It  was  spoken  in  Cornwall  down  into  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  has  been  so  comiiletely  displaced  by  English  that 
in  recent  years  there  remained  but  a  few  o"ld  people  who 
could  recall  some  scattered  Cornish  words.  The  literary 
records  date,  with  the  exception  of  two  older  vocabularies, 
from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  beginning  of  mod- 
ern times.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  religious  dramas,  the 
so-called  mv-steries,  and  a  poem  on  the  passion  of  Christ. 
Their  titles  are  all  enumerated  by  11.  Jenner  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philological  Society  (London,  1873-74).  The 
word-maierial  of  Cornish  is  collected  in  11.  Williams's  Lexi" 
con  Cornu-Britanriiciim  (1865).  Tlie  best  granimar  is  con- 
tained in  the  Grammatica  Celtica,  revised  by  Ebel  (1871). 

R.  Thurneysex. 

Corn-laws :  laws  regulating  the  trade  in  grain ;  specific- 
ally the  laws  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  controlling 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  grain.  In  feu<lal  times 
the  legislation  of  European  countries  w^us  directed  lo  h)Wer- 
ing  the  price  of  food  products,  and  to  this  end  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  was  prohibited,  l)ul  in  England  this  policy  was 
found  to  press  heavily  upon  the  agricultural  classes,  and  in 
1436  Parliament  pa-ssed  a  law  permitting  exportation  when 
the  price  of  grain  fell  below  a  certain  limit.  Heavy  duties, 
however,  were  still  imposed.  In  William  and  Mary's  reign 
these  duties  were  abolished  and  bounties  were  granted  lo 
exporters.  In  the  meanwliile  the  Government  had  sought 
to  keep  up  the  price  by  prohibiting  or  taxing  iinjiorts.  A 
law  piv^sec!  in  1463  prol'iiliited  importation,  and  subsequent 
statutes  held  it  in  restraint  by  high  duties.  All  through 
the  eighteenth  century  these  two  methods  of  keeping  up  the 
price — the  granting  of  bounties  and  the  heavy  taxation  of 
imports — marked  Great  Britain's  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
grain  trade,  but  in  1814  bounties  were  abolished.  In  1815  a 
law  was  iiassed  making  80.s.  a  quarter  the  price  at  which 
importation  might  begin.  In  1822  this  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  i)erinit  imimrlation  when  the  price  reached  70.s\  a 
quarter.  The  price  did  not  rise  to  this  point,  and  a  further 
change  was  made  in  1828.  When  the  price  was  59s.  to  60s. 
a  quarter  foreign  grain  was  admitted  with  a  duty  of  27«. ; 
when  the  price  rose  above  73».  the  duty  fell  to  Is.,  and  be- 
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tween  these  two  extremes  of  |ii-ice  the  duty  varied.  This 
was  the  principle  of  tlie  sliding  scale,  more  fully  applied  in 
this  than  in  any  previous  statute. 

After  the  Reform  Hill  of  1832  secured  for  the  manufactur- 
ing classes  and  the  great  towns  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, opposition  to  this  protection  of  the  landed  interests 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  in  1834  a  motion  was  offered 
to  impose  a  fixed  duty  instead  of  the  sliding  scale.  It  was 
lost,  and  a  motion  for  repeal  introduced  in  1837  met  with 
the  same  fate.  Henceforth  the  chief  opposition  to  the  corn- 
laws  came  from  outside  of  Parliament.  At  JIanchester  in  1838 
(or,  as  some  say,  in  Jan.,  1839)  was  formed  an  anti-corn-law 
association,  which  later,  under  the  name  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League,  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  agitation  for  re- 
peal. Its  leader  was  Richard  Cobden  and  its  most  eloquent 
spokesman  John  Bright.  Representing  that  cheap  food 
would  follow  the  remission  of  duties  and  that  the  corn-laws 
were  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners,  the  league 
constantly  won  new  adherents  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  1842  Peel  caused  a  further  modification  of  the 
corn-law,  improving  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  but 
this  did  not  placate  the  foes  of  protection.  The  potato 
blight  in  Ireland  in  184.5,  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  corn 
crop  in  England,  caused  one  of  the  worst  famines  of  modern 
times.  The  high  price  of  corn  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
distress  gave  the  league  its  opportunity.  Its  agitation  be- 
came more  vigorous:  Peel,  then  Prime  iliuister,  was  con- 
verted to  its  doctrines,  and  in  Jan.,  1846,  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  repeal.  An  act  providing  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  duties  was  passed  June  25,  1846,  and  Great  Britain 
has  never  since  returned  to  the  policy  of  protecting  corn. 
The  effect  of  the  repeal  measure  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
between  free-traders  anti  protectionists.  The  latter  point 
to  the  depression  of  agriculture  in  recent  years  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  policy.  F.  M.  Colby. 

("oruplanter  [Iroquois,  Garianwachia,  the  planter] :  a 
half-breed  Seneca  Indian  and  chief  of  the  Six  Nations;  b. 
about  1732;  the  son  of  John  Abeel  or  O'Bail,  a  white  trader. 
He  aided  the  French  against  the  English,  and  was  a  deadly 
foe  to  the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  after- 
ward became  the  steady  friend  of  the  white  people.  He  was 
a  man  of  gi-eat  intelligence,  dignity,  and  moral  worth.  D.  in 
Warren  co..  Pa.,  Feb.  18.  1836.  A  monument  was  erected  in 
his  honor  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1867.  See  Snow- 
den,  Historical  Sliefch  of  Curnplanier  (1867). 

Corn-snake  ;  the  Coluber  guttatus,si,Qo\\\hvme,  non-veno- 
mous serpent  of  the  Southern  U.  S.,  of  a  brown  color,  and 
often  5  feet  long.  It  is  generally  not  seen  except  mornings 
and  evenings.  It  enters  houses,  devours  young  chickens  and 
other  small  animals,  but  is  of  gentle  and  familiar  disposition. 

Cornii,  Julius;  Professor  of  Romance  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Prague;  b.  at  Basel,  Feb.  24, 1849.  He  is  one 
of  the  collaborators  in  (irober's  Grundriss  der  romanischen 
Philologie,  and  has  published  important  studies,  especially 
upon  Sjjanish  and  Pjirtuguese  subjects;  e.  g.  Glonnr^s  pho- 
notogiquex  (1873) ;  Etudes  sur  le  poeme  du  ('id  (1881 ;  1890). 

A.  R.  M. 

Cornucopia  [for  Lat.  cor  «w  coy/ae,  horn  of  plenty] :  in 
the  fine  arts,  an  ornament  representing  a  horn,  from  which 
issue  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves.  The  fable  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  this  eml)lem  of  plenty  is  that  Amalthjea,  when  one 
of  her  goats  had  broken  off  a  horn,  presented  it  to  the  infant 
Jupiter  wreathed  with  flowers  and  filled  with  fruit. 

Cornn'tus,  L.  Annaeus  ;  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Leptis,  in 
Africa,  wle.  lived  in  Rome  under  Xero.  and  was  the  teacher 
and  friend  of  Persius,  whose  satires  he  edited.  He  was  ban- 
ishecl  by  Xero  togetlu>r  with  Musonius  Rufus.  Of  his  works 
W(!  have  only  a  manual  in  Greek,  known  as  De  Xntnra  Deo- 
r«»i,  compileil  fcir  sludious  voutli  from  tlu'  etvmoli.trizing 
an<l  allegorizing  mvlliologies  of  the  earlier  Stoics.  Edited 
by  Osauu  (1844)  am!  ('.  Lajig  (1881).  B.  L.  G. 

Cornwall  ;  a  county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Eng- 
land ;  bounded  by  I  he  ocean  on  all  sides  except  the  E.  It  con- 
st it  utes  a  duchy,  wliich  is  the  ajipanage  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 
Area  of  the  county,  1,3.")0  scj.  miles,  but  the  duchy  is  larger, 
and  includes  a  part  of  Devonshire.  The  surface  is  jiartly  oc- 
cupied liy  rugged  hills,  with  seme  fertile  valleys.  The  "river 
'I'auiar  forms  I  he  eastern  boundary  of  Cornwall,  which  it  sep- 
arates from  Devonshire.  Tlie  extreme  wi'steru  point  of  tlie 
county  is  a  promontory  called  Land's  End.  Cornwall  is  rich 
in  metals,  especially  tin  and  copper.  The  mining  of  kaolin 
and  felspar  is  also  important.    Silver,  lead,  zinc,  antimony. 


cobalt,  bismuth,  and  iron  arc  found,  here.  The  mines  of  Corn- 
wall are  deteriorating,  however,  both  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  and  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  yield.  The 
pilchard,  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  extensive.  The 
chief  tow^ls  are  Falmouth,  Penzance,  Bodmin,  and  Truro. 
There  are  in  Cornwall  many  dolmens  and  other  prehistoric 
remains.  The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  called  the  Cor- 
nish language,  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  (See  Cornish  Language.)  Capitals,  Bod- 
min and  Launceston.    Pop.  (1891)  322,589. 

Cornwall :  a  port  of  entry;  capital  of  Stormont  co.,  On- 
tario, Canada  (see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  2-1) :  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault 
Rapids  and  Canal,  67  miles  above  Montreal,  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  It  has  8  churches,  6  schools,  great  water- 
power,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper, 
flour,  etc.  Pop.  (1891)  6,805;  (1893)  estimated  with  suburbs, 
9,000.  Editor  op  "  Freeholder." 

Cornwall,  Barry  :  See  Procter,  Bryan  W. 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  JIarquess  of ;  a  British  general ;  b. 
Dec.  31,  1738;  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl,  whose  title  and 
estate  he  inherited  in  1762.  He  became  a  favorite  aide-de- 
camp of  the  king,  but  he  opposed  the  measures  that  pro- 
voked the  war  of  1775-81  with  the  American  colonies.  He 
was  ordered  to  X^orth  America  in  1775,  and  with  the  rank 
of  major-general  took  part  in  the  battles  of  JSrandywine  and 
Germantovrn  in  1777.  Having  obtained  the  command  of  an 
army  in  South  Carolina,  he  defeated  Gen.  Gates  at  t'amden 
Aug.  16,  1780.  Mar.  15,  1781,  he  gained  some  advantage 
over  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  Court -house,  and  invaded  'S'ir- 
ginia.  He  occupied  Yorktown,  which  he  intrenched,  and 
remained  on  the  defensive.  Gen.  Washington  besieged 
Vorktown,  and  ccjmpelled  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surrender  his 
array  of  about  8,000  men  Oct.  19,  1781.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  ablest  of  the  British  generals  who  commanded  in  this 
war.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Bengal 
and  coramander-in-chief  of  the  arrav  in  India.  He  waged 
war  against  Tiiipoo  Sahib,  whom  he  clefeated  at  Seringapa- 
tam  in  1792.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1793.  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  mar(|Uess.  He  became  in  1798  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  was  then  the  scene  of  a  rebel- 
lion, and  he  pacified  the  Irish  by  moderate  measures.  He 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India  in  1805.  He  died  at  Ghazipur 
in  India  in  the  same  year.  Oct.  5.  See  his  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Ross  (3  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1859) ;  also  Johnston's  The 
Yorktown  Campaign  (X'ew  York.  1881). 

Cornwall  on  the  Hudson :  village ;  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Xew  York,  ref.  7-J) ; 
situated  on  the  X.  Y.,  <Jnt.  and  West,  and  the  West  Shore 
railways,  and  on  Hudson  river;  5  miles  S.  of  Newburg.  It 
has  a  public  library,  brick-yards,  and  several  factories,  and 
is  a  place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  (1890)  760. 

Co'ro :  a  former  province  of  Venezuela ;  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  of  Falcon. 

Coro  :  city  of  Venezuela  :  capital  of  the  state  of  Falcon  ; 
on  low  land  near  the  coast  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref. 
1-C).  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  coffee,  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  goat-skins,  known  as  Cura^oa  kid-skins.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Coro  was  founded  in  1527, 
and  until  1576  was  the  cajjital  of  the  province  of  Venezuela. 
Pop.  (1891)  9.000.  II.  H.  S. 

Corffi'bus  (in  Gr.  Ki(poi/3os) :  one  of  tlie  half-mythical  char- 
acters of  early  Greek  history;  an  Elean  chiefly  notfd  for 
his  victory  in  the  foot-race  at  the  Olympian  games  in  776 
B.  c.  From  this  victory  the  Olympiads  were  reckoned.  He 
slew  the  monster  Pa^ne,  whom  Apollo  .sent  to  afflict  the  Ar- 
gives. — Anotlier('oR(£Kus  was  a  Phrygian  hero  of  the  Trojan 
war.  and  a  suitor  of  Cassandra. — In  Pcricles's  time  there  was 
a  famous  architect  named  Cokcebus. 

Corol'la  [Lat..  a  little  crown,  dimin.  of  corona,  crown]: 
in  botany,  tlie  inner  floral  envelope  of  a  plant.  It  is  usually 
iiKire  richly  colored  than  the  calyx.  Theoretically  con- 
sidered, the  corolla  is  composed  of  modified  leaves  (called 
petals).  Corollas  are  <livisiljle  into  two  classes,  monopeta- 
lous  and  polypetalous,  the  latter  of  which  have  several  dis- 
tinct petals.  The  monopetalous  corolla  has  only  one  petal, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  modified  leaves.  The  <'orolla 
is  much  I'luploycd  by  liotanisis  in  their  systematic  arrange- 
ments, and  by  the  French  school  has  been  taken  as  the  means 
of  t'oriuiug  fundamental  characters  of  the  sub-chisses  in  the 
granil  division  of  exogenous  plants. 
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Cor'ollarj'  [from  Lat.  corolla' rium,  a  cliaplet.  a  present 
piveii  to  actors,  etc.,  a  fee,  i;nituity,  i.  e.  somfthiiif;  aildi- 
tioiial ;  lieriv.  of  corolla,  iliiiiiii.  of  euro  na.  crown) :  in  niatli- 
einatic'S,  denotes  sonietliinif  in  addition  to  tlie  (lenionslration 
— viz.,  an  inference  or  tonseiiuence  imracdiatcly  dcducible 
from  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition.  All  the  corollaries 
in  modern  editions  <if  Euclid  have  been  inserted  by  e<litors; 
ttiey  may  be  sjiid  to  constitute  so  many  new  propositions, 
dilferini;  from  the  original  ones  merely  in  the  fad  that  the 
demonsl  rat  ions  have  been  omitted. 

Coromim'del  Coast:  the  jrreater  portion  of  the  eastern 
coiist  of  Madnis,  India:  exiendini.'  from  Point  Calyniereto 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Kistnah.  It  has  nofjood  harbor,  and 
is  heavily  surf-beaten.  'V\n)  cities  of  Madras,  Trancjuebar, 
anil  Pondicherry  are  on  this  coast. 

Coronnuiilel  (Joosebcrry :  See  Car.wibola. 

t'oro'iia  (hat.,  crown]:  a  halo  or  crown  of  light  of  great 
beauty  encircling  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  during  a  solar 
eclipse.  In  a  total  eclipse  the  body  of  the  sun  is  completely 
hidden  bv  the  interposition  of  the  moon.  Although  so  con- 
spicuous on  these  rare  occasions,  the  actual  light  of  the 
corona  is  so  faint  as  to  be  drowned  out  by  the  brightness  of 
the  earth's  at mi>sphere  on  every  other  occasion  except  that 
of  a  total  eclipse.  It  was  for  some  time  an  open  (piest  ion 
whether  this  light  belonged  to  the  sun,  or  whether  it  was 
caused  by  the  retlection  of  sunlight  from  a  very  rare  atmos- 
phere or'other  matter  around  the  sun.  It  is  not  uniform 
in  texture,  but  consists  very  largely  of  lines,  filaments,  and 
rays,  the  former  soinelimes  extending  out  to  a  distaiu'.e  of 
two  or  three  degrees,  or  several  millions  of  miles.  Probably 
it  shines  mostly  by  reflected  sunlight,  as  its  light  has  been 
found  to  be  polarized.  It  also  shines  in  part  by  its  own  in- 
candescence. It  is  sometinu's  called  a  solar  atmosphere; 
t  his  expression,  however,  is  rather  misleading,  since  an  atmos- 
|ihere  in  the  ordinary  sense  could  not  exist  at  so  great  an 
elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Besides, comets  have 
])assed  through  the  region  of  the  corona  with  a  velocity  of 
several  hundred  miles  a  second,  without  sulTering  any  re- 
tardaticpu,  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  they  en- 
Conntered  an  atmosphere.  It  appears  to  consist  of  minute 
isolaleil  particles,  thrown  out  by  the  sun,  and  either  falling 
back  again  or  held  in  suspension  by  forces  of  which  we  have 
otherwise  little  knowledge. 

Observations  upon  the  corona  have  been  conducted  by  the 
hunum  eye.  the  photogra|>hic  plate,  the  spectroscope,  and 
the  polariscope.  To  the  eye  and  the  cann-ra  the  corona 
appears  to  have  a  shape  and  a  structure  which  is  quite  defi- 
nite and  indicates  a  pi'cnliar  type  of  force  acting  therein. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  two  polar  regions, 
around  the  sun's  north  and  south  poles  respectively  of 
the  axis  of  rotation:  (2)  the  four  quadrantal  eminences  in 
the  neighborhooil  of  the  [larallels  40  from  the  poles,  which 
gives  a  i|uadrilateral  figure  to  the  whole:  (:t)  the  eipiatorial 
extensions  which  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  A  close  examimttion  of  the  picturi's  shows  that 
the  polar  regions  are  traversed  by  sharply  defined  straight 
and  curved  lines,  at  the  poles  being  nearly  radial,  but  curv- 
ing more  sharply  away  from  the  radii  exti'uded.  in  propor- 
tion to  the  angular  distance  of  the  radii  from  the  pole. 
These  lines  are  associated  into  sei)arate  rays,  some  being 
distinct  from  the  others.  The  quadrantal  and  the  e(|uatorial 
exteiisionsare  nebulous  structureless  masses,  which  are  some- 
times crossed  by  true  radiating  lines.  The  writer  has  worked 
out  a  theory  which  seems  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena 
that  have  been  described.  See  The  American  Journal  of 
Science.  (Nov.,  18!)0,  anil  .Iidy,  1891)  and  The  Pahlicalions  of 
the  Aslronomiral  Sucielij  of  the  Pacific  (No.  Id,  1891). 
Without  specifying  the  physical  origin  of  the  force,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  in  nccordance  with  the  Newtonian  potential 
in  the  case  of  repulsion,  represented  by  the  fornnda  JV — 

, .''- ,  where  i^'' is  a  constant  and  r.e.  the  polar  co-ordinates 

of  a  iioint  on  a  ray.  It  leads  to  the  following  conchisions: 
The  coronal  rays  are  similar  to  the  lines  of  force  surround- 
ing a  spherical  magnet,  the  poles  of  the  axis  of  magnetiza- 
tion being  about  4.V'  from  the  poles  of  the  axis  of  rotation, 
tile  south  coronal  pole  jireceding  the  north  by  about  100  of 
solar  longilude.  'I  he  visible  lines  of  force,  instead  of  belong- 
ing inditl'erent  ly  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  appear 
to  lie  confined  to  two  belts,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  say  13° 
wide,  the  middle  |iarallel  of  the  belt  located  at  a  polar  dis- 
tance of  ;i4  .  The  rays  spring  up  from  these  bells  and  curve 
over  toward  the  e(|nator  like  immense  rockets,  forming  from 


their  size  and  length  the  most  magnificent  streamers  in  the- 
solar  system.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  [irototype  of  the 
terrestrial  auroras:  in  fact,  the  solar  and  the  terrestrial  .sys- 
tems have  several  points  of  resemblance,  and  they  no  doubt 
are  also  connecteil  with  each  other  through  the  intervening- 
space,  as  is  suggested  by  actions  known  to  occur  almost 
simultaneously  (Ml  the  sun  and  the  earth.  These  rays  are 
seen  by  the  observer  as  projecteil  on  the  background  of  the 
sky,  those  in  front  centrally  forming  the  polar  separated 
streamers,  the  curves  depending  on  the  lines  of  projection; 
those  toward  the  sides  of  the  belt  as  it  passes  around  the 
edge  of  the  sun  overlapping,  and  making  the  nebulous  quad- 
rilateral eminences.  The  action  of  the  originating  force 
tends  to  transport  fine  material  from  the  poles  of  the  sun 
toward  the  equatcir,  and  this  may  have  gradually  accumu- 
lated the  equatorial  extensions,  and  perhajis  the  nuillerof 
the  zodiacal  light  through  which  the  radiant  sunlight  is  .seen 
streaming  in  straight  lines.  The  coronal  poles  in  all  proba- 
bility rotate  with  the  sun,  implying  some  kind  of  a  nucleus 
within  its  photosphere,  and  the  synodic  period  of  rotation 
from  three  eclipses  has  been  computed  to  be  26'677  sidereal 
days  at  .solar  latitude  ±  8.5-5°.  This  result  will  need  further 
study  in  future  eclipses. 

This  solut  ion  of  the  pi-oblem  agrees  with  the  facts  derived 
from  other  soui-ces.  The  spectroscope  shows  that  the  corona 
consists  of  fine  .solid  particles  like  dust,  and  incandescent 
ga.ses,  as  indicated  by  certain  lines,  namely,  the  green  line 
1474  (coronium),  ('.  F.  H.  K.  of  hydrogen,  an  unmatched  line 
(helium),  and  traces  of  some  of  the  metallic  lines.  It  is  also 
rich  in  the  ultra  violet  actinic  rays  suitable  to  photography. 
The  polariscope  indicates  that  there  comes  to  us  reflected 
light  which  is  polarized  in  planes  radiating  from  the  center 
of  the  sun.  these  planes  being  somewhat  disturbed  in  the 
coronal  belt  region,  as  also  is  the  ca-^e  with  the  number  of 
the  solar  prominences  which  show  a  falling  off  at  the  same 
latitudes.  The  evidence  is  very  good  that  the  force  chiefly 
concerned  in  distributing  matter  about  the  sun  is  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  electric  and  magnetic  forces,  if  not 
identical  w-itli  them. 

While  much  has  been  done  to  clear  up  its  mystery  from 
an  a.stroiioniical  point  of  view,  the  real  nature  or  the  physics 
of  the  subject  yet  remain  to  be  elucidated. 

PkANK  II.  BiGELOW. 

Corona  :  in  architecture,  the  flat,  square,  massive  mem- 
ber of  a  classical  cornice,  often  called  the  drift  or  larmier : 
situated  between  the  cymatium  and  the  bed-molding.  Its 
use  is  to  carry  the  water,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  building. 

Corona.  Coronet,  or  Crown:  a  botanical  term  a]iplied 
to  an  aiipenilage  in  the  interior  of  the  corolla  of  some  llow-ers. 
In  some  cases  the  coroua  has  the  form  of  a  cup.  as  in  the 
narcissus.  Kormerly  the  corona  was  regarded  as  I'oniposed 
of  modified  stamens,  or  supernumerai-y  petals;  the  tendency- 
now  is  to  regard  it  as  composed  of  united  pelaline  stipules. 
The  five  hooded  bodies  seated  on  the  tube  of  the  stamens  of 
the  ascle|iias  are  called  the  crown. 

Corona:  village:  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, sec  map  of  New  York.  ref.  8-B);  situated  on  Kong  Island 
K.  11.:  2  miles  W.  of  Klu>liing:  has  manufactories  of  door- 
knobs, iiorlable  houses,  etc.     Po|i.  (ISSO)  7.50;  (18!)0)  2.m2. 

Corona  Austnj'lis,  or  !Sontlioni  Crown :  a  constellatioi> 
of  the  .southern  hemisphei-e;  almiit  the  knee  of  Sagittarius; 
scarcely  visible  in  the  norlherii  teiii[ierate  zone. 

Corona  IJoroa'lis.  or  Norllicrn  Crown  :  a  small  but 
very  be.iutifiil  constellation  between  Hercules  and  Bootes; 
formed  of  a  semicircle  of  stars  which  may  be  seen  near  the 
zenith  from  May  till  .Inly. 

Coronach,  kor'o-nilk,  IGael.  coronach,  a  crying,  dirge; 
conih.  with  +  /-««,  shriek] :  a  funeral  dirge  or  lament,  min- 
gled with  the  shrieks  and  wailings  of  women  ;  formerly  heard 
in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands.  The  funeral  dirge. 
which  is  still  used  at  wakes  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  is 
commonly  known  as  the  keen.  Traces  of  the  same  practice 
are  found  among  many  primitive  peoples. 

Coronailo:  See  Vasi^i-kz. 

Coronation  |fi-oin  Lat.  coro««7i'o,  the  crowning:  deriv. 
of  mniiiii  re.  to  crown] :  the  act  of  crowning  a  monarch  :  the 
ceremony  of  |ilacing  the  crown  upon  the  head,  commonly 
performed  at  the  lime  of  or  soon  after  t he  a<-cession  of  a  sov- 
ereign to  the  throne.  In  some  countries  of  Kiirope  it  iseius- 
toniary  for  a  bishop  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
sovereign.  In  othci-s.  as  in  Prussia,  the  crown  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  head  by  the  monarch  himself.     The  cere- 
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mony  of  coronation  is  a  very  ancient  one,  at  least  as  old  as 
King  Solomon's  time.  Anointing  often  accompanies  the 
coronation,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  sovereign  also  takes  an 
oath  to  support  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes,  the  laws  of 
God,  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion,  the  t'hurch  of  Eng- 
land, etc.;  security  for  the  Church  of  .Scotland  being  prom- 
ised in  the  oath  of  accession,  which  in  some  instances  long 
precedes  the  coronation.  For  example,  George  IV."s  acces- 
sion was  Jan.  29,  1820,  but  his  cm-oiiation  was  deferred 
nearly  eighteen  months— till  .July  l!l,  1(S21.  The  ceremony 
of  coronation  is  not  necessary  lo  the  authority  of  a  mon- 
arch. Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Coroner,  anciently  Crowiier  [literally,  an  otReer  of  the 
crown ;  Lat.  com  iia]  :  formerly  an  officer  of  high  dignity, 
who  served  as  a  deputy  of  the  crown  and  as  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  Iwnch  in  Erigland.  At  present,  in  England  and 
most  of  the  U.  S..  a  coroner  is  an  officer  who  in  case  of  sud- 
den or  mysterious  death  summons  a  jury,  which  sits  in  sight 
of  the  boily,  to  determine  the  cause  and  manner  of  death. 
Coroners  liiay  commit  persons  suspected  of  homicide  after 
inqnest,  without  warrant,  for  trial,  and  are  empowered,  in 
the  U.  S.,  to  take  ante-mortem  statements.  They  also  hold 
inquests  in  regard  to  salvage  from  shipwrecks.  They  hatl 
anciently  powers  much  greater  than  at  present. 

Coronet  [dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  coroiie  <  Lat.  corona,  crown] : 
in  heraldry,  an  inferior  crown  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
The  monument  of  .lohn  of  Elltham  (second  son  of  Edward 
11.),  who  ilied  in  1334,  is  said  to  afford  the  earliest  English 
representation  of  this  ornament. 

Corot,  ko'ro',  Jean  Baptiste  C'amille  :  landscape-painter  ; 
b.  in  Paris,  July  20,  1796:  d.  there  Feb.  23,  1875.  Pupil  of 
Jlichallon  and  Victor  Bertin ;  second-class  medal,  Salon,  1833 ; 
first-class  medals.  Salon,  1848,  and  Paris  Exposition,  1855 ; 
second-class  medal,  Paris  Exj.iosition,  1867;  officer  Legion 
of  Honor  1867.  llis  father,  a  native  of  Rouen,  had  been  a 
hair-dresser,  but  marrying  a  milliner,  took  up  her  business, 
and  in  a  little  shop  in  the  rue  de  Bae  in  Paris  accumulated 
a  competence.  Corot  as  a  boy  was  sent  to  school  at  Rouen, 
remaining  there  seven  years.  From  school  he  went  to  a 
clothmaker's  shop  in  Paris,  and  there  spent  eight  years.  In 
his  holiday  walks  along  the  borders  of  the  Seine  at  Rouen, 
and  at  the  lovely  Paris  suburb  Ville  d'Avray,  where  his 
parents  had  a  little  summer  home,  he  grew  to  love  nature, 
befcn'e  long  set  up  an  easel  in  his  bedroom,  and  meeting 
Michallon,  a  young  painter,  and  getting  an  insight  of  what 
art  really  meant,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  it.  His 
father,  finding  his  son's  purpose  inflexible,  guaranteed  him 
a  pension  of  1,500  francs  a  year,  and  on  this  modest  pension 
Corot  lived  for  thirty  years,  working  early  and  late.  Ills 
first  instructor  was  Michallon,  who  counseled  him  to  put 
himself  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  try  to  paint  what  he 
saw.  When  Michallon  died,  soon  after  he  began  to  work 
with  him,  Corot  went  to  Bertin,  who  had  been  Michallon's 
master,  but  who  was  himself  a  severe  classicist  of  the  Pous- 
sin  school.  His  influence  did  little  to  take  away  the  truth 
to  nature  that  Corot's  temperament  and  work  up  to  that 
time  had  made  so  strong  in  his  studies,  and  he  learned  from 
Bertin  to  draw  .Hccuratcly  and  to  pay  attention  to  composi- 
tion and  style.  In  1825  he  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  re- 
turning to  Paris  in  1827.  He  sent  his  first  picture  to  the  Sa- 
lon in  1827,  and  exhibited  there  regularly  every  year  until  he 
died.  He  visited  Italy  again  in  1834  and  in  1842,  and  in 
his  later  years  traveled  in  France,  Switzerland,  tlie  Low 
(Countries,  and  went  once  to  England.  He  never  married, 
and  lived  chielly  at  Ville  d'Avray,  where  he  painted  many  of 
his  pictures.  He  always  h;id  a  studio  in  Pans,  and  went  into 
almost  no  other  society  than  that  of  his  fellow-art isis,  who 
loved  him  deejily  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory at  Ville  d'Avray  in  1880.  As  a  landscape-painter  he 
stands  a.s  the  greatest  and  most  poetical  painter  in  the 
movement,  begun  by  Delacroix  and  Gericault,  that  dis- 
carded classicalism  and  conventional  forms,  and  turned 
the  attention  of  artists  to  nature  itself  for  their  inspira- 
tion. Less  naturalistic  than  Daubigny,  who  must  lie  ciiii- 
siilered  his  greatest  rival,  his  work  is  always  founded  on 
truth,  and  is  pre-eminently  true  to  nature  in  its  great  facts. 
He  is  a  type  of  the  synthesist  in  painting,  suppressing  de- 
tail to  obtain  unity  of  effect,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
great  things  in  nature  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
in  nuiss.  He  is  a  fine,  though  not  a  profuse,  colorist,  and 
I  lie  tone  of  his  best  lanrlsca|ies  is  indescribably  beautiful 
and  tender.  Corot  painted  figures  sometimes,  and  some 
single  figures  of  peasant  women  are  flue  in  color  and  gen- 


eral aspect.  He  painted  the  nude  occasionally,  but.  with 
varying  success.  There  are  several  works  by  Corot  in  the 
Louvre ;  a  number,  imduding  The  Evening  Star  and  Bib/is, 
a  landscape  with  a  little  figure  of  the  nymph,  proliably  his 
chief  masterpiece,  are  in  private  galleries  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
his  Dante  and  Vergil  is  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

William  A.  Coffln. 

Corpan'oho,  Maxiel  Nicolas:  Peruvian  poet;  b.  in 
Lima.  Dec.  5,  18:!0.  In  1851  he  made  his  debut  in  literature 
with  a  drama.  El  Poeta  crmado,  which  received  warm  com- 
mendation in  Peru  and  Chili.  The  same  year  he  finished 
his  medical  studies,  and  was  sent  to  Europe'  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  study  and  travel.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Peru,  and 
many  lyrics  by  him  appeared  in  the  Lira  Palriuticn,  a  pub- 
lication in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacu- 
cho.  In  1854  a  volume  of  poems  by  C'orpaueho  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  entitled  Ensayos  poeticog.  In  1855  ap- 
peared the  drama  El  Templario.  Besides  these,  a  variety 
of  shorter  productions  came  from  his  pen.  D.  Sept.  13, 
1863.  A.  R.  Maesh. 

Corporal  [a  corruption  of  Ital.  caporale,  deriv.  of  capo, 
head,  chief  ;  Lat.  caput] :  a  non-commissioned  military  offi- 
cer; next  in  rajik  below  a  sergeant.  He  io  distinguished  by 
two  chevrons  worn  on  the  arm.  A  "  lance  corporal  "is  a 
private  soldier  who  is  allowed  to  wear  one  chevron  as  a  mark 
of  distinction.  He  may  or  may  not  perforin  the  duties  of  a 
corpoi-al,  but  he  has  no  increase  of  rank  or  jiay. 

Corjtoral  [from  Jjat.  corpora'lis,  belonging  to  the  body 
(cor'ptix)] :  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the 
altar-cloth  upon  which  the  Eucharistic  species  and  the  ves- 
sels containing  them  are  placed,  A  "  corporal  oath  "  is  an 
oath  swtn-n  upon  the  corporal.  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
ritualistic  party  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Coq)oral  Punishment:  See  Bastinado,  Flogging, 
Knout,  and  Wiiii'pino-post. 

Corpora  Quadrigemina:  See  Brain. 

Corporation  [from  Jjnt.  corpora' tio,  em]>odiment,  body: 
deriv.  of  corjjux, hody]:  in  law,  an  artificial  person,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  individuals,  having  certain  legal  capaci- 
ties, such  as  succession  of  meml)ers,  powers  to  sue  or  to  be 
sued,  and  to  act,  no  matter  how  numerous  its  membership 
may  lie,  as  a  single  individual.  This  new  person  is  to  be 
thought  of  without  reference  to  the  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  nuist  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  part- 
nership, in  which  there  is  merely  a  collection  of  persons,  no 
artificial  person  being  constituted.  A  contract  ma<le  with 
the  corjioration  is  not  made  with  the  members,  nor  do  they, 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  own  its  property,  though  they  may 
have  an  interest  in  its  management  on  tlie  theory  of  a  trust. 
Corporations  may  be  considered  under  the  following  divi- 
sions: I.  Their  various  kinds:  II.  Their  mode  of  creation  ; 
HI.  Their  powers ;  IV.  Visitation ;  V.  Dissolution. 

I.  Tliey  may  be  variously  classified,  as  regard  is  had  to  the 
number  of  membei-s.  their  objects,  and  the  fullness  of  their 
powers.  When  considered  as  to  numbers,  they  are  either 
aggregate  (more  than  one)  or  sole.  When  I'cgarded  as  to 
tile  olijccts  to  be  accomplished,  they  are  ecclesiastical  or  lay, 
while  lay  eoiporations  are  either  civil  or  eleemosynary.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  are  any  "ecclesiastical"  cor- 
porations in  the  U.  S..  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They 
rather  belong  to  the  English  law  under  the  rules  of  an  es- 
tal)lished  Church.  Corporations  in  the  LT.  S.  may  be  said  to 
belay.  The  term  "eleemosynary"  is  sul)stantially  equiva- 
lent to  "  charitable,"  and  embraces  all  that  large  class  of 
corporate  institutions  established  to  promote  religion  or 
learning,  to  relieve  the  sick  or  the  poor,  and  in  general  to 
accomplish  meritorious  public  objects.  Another  division  of 
corporations  is  public  and  private.  A  public  corporation  is 
designed  for  governmental  jmrposes,  as  a  city  or  a  village. 
Others  are  private.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  public  cor|ioi'al Ion,  being  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  government,  can  be  createil  or  dissolved  liy  the  law- 
making |iower  at  will,  while  a  ]irlvate  corpnralion  only 
comes  into  existence  liy  t/ie  conjunction  of  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  [lower  and  that  of  the  corporators.  Its  charter  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  it  can  only  be  dissolved  by 
an  observance  of  the  rules  governing  the  dissolution  or  im- 
pairment of  the  oliligal  Ion  of  contracts.  When  a  corpora- 
tion is  regarded  as  to  the  compli'teness  of  its  powers,  it  may 
be  either  one  of  full  jmiwits  or  imperfect  in  its  character.  In 
the  last  ease  it  is  termed  a  ^utt*/ corporation.  Towns  in  the 
New  England  States  are  true  corporations;  in  New  York 
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they  are  political  divisions  with  certain  specified  powers,  be- 
iu<;  t/iiasi  corporations. 

II.  A  cor|ioratiiiii  may  be  created  either  by  prescription, 
royal  charter  (see  Chakter),  or  by  lejfislative  act.  It  is  said 
to  l)e  created  by  prescription  when  it  has  exercised  corporate 
powers  for  an  indefinite  period  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  power.  By  a  fiction  of  law  it  is  then 
presumed  to  ha%e  had  a  charter.  The  method  of  creating 
corporations  by  royal  charter  was  formerly  in  use  in  the 
U.  S.  as  a  branch  of  the  English  law.  Of  course  the  loading 
mode  of  creation  is  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  each  institution  should  receive  a  distinct  and 
separate  organization.  There  may  be  a  general  formula 
provided  by  the  Legislature  with  which  any  particular  body 
of  men  desiring  to  become  a  corporation  may  comply, 
and  thus  become  incorporated.  In  other  words,  corpora- 
tions may  be  created  under  general  laws  as  well  as  organ- 
ized miller  special  acts.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Legisla- 
ture may  act  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  It  may  confer 
U|X)n  some  intermediate  authority  the  power  to  incorporate. 
In  this  wav  in  New  York  an  organization  known  as  "The 
Regents  of  the  University,  etc.,"  has  the  power  under  certain 
conditions  to  incorporate  colleges  and  academies.  To  the 
existence  of  a  private  corporation  the  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers is  necessary.  This  consent  may  be  shown  either  by  an 
express  act  of  acceptance,  or  by  implication  from  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  under  the  charter,  technically  called  "  user." 
It  should  have  a  name  whereby  to  act  or  to  contract,  which 
may  be  from  time  to  time  changed  either  by  special  legisla- 
tive act  or  by  general  law. 

III.  A corixiration,  being  by  fiction  of  law  a  person,  may 
have  the  power  to  make  contracts  and  to  do  most  other  acts 
possessed  by  natural  persons.  In  general,  however,  it  has 
capacity  to  do  such  acts  as  are  necessary  and  convenient  to 
carry  forward  the  special  ends  for  which  it  was  created.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  usually  formed  to  accomplish  a  defi- 
nite object,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  have  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  achieve  it.  A  corporation,  like  a  nat- 
ural person,  may  transgress  the  rules  prescribed  by  law  for 
its  action.  This  fact  has  caused  many  perplexing  questions 
to  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  an  uiuiuthorized  act.  This  sub- 
ject is  know"  as  the  doctrine  of  vlfra  vires — transgression 
of  power.  In  such  a  case  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  corporate  act,  considered  as  a  contract,  would 
t)e  void,  though  the  corporation  might  be  liable  to  an  in- 
dividual injured  by  its  negligent  mode  of  perfonning  an 
act  which  it  had  no  legal  authority  to  undertake.  The 
ordinary  powers  of  a  corporation  are  to  make  such  con- 
tracts as  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
poses, to  hold  and  acquire  property,  both  personal  and  real, 
to  have  a  common  seal,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  its  members  or  of  others,  and  to  elect  new  members  or 
officers  in  the  place  of  such  as  may  resign,  die,  or  be  re- 
moved. The  act  of  removing  a  member  is  termed  disfran- 
ehisemeni;  the  same  act  exercised  toward  an  officer  is  called 
amotion.  From  early  times  in  Great  Britain  there  have 
been  statutes  termed  "mortmain  acts"  (see  Mokt.m.\i.n")  to 
restrain  corporati<ins  from  acipiiring  lands  without  license 
from  the  knig.  Such  statutes  do  not,  in  general,  exist  in 
the  U.  S.  The  common  practice  is  to  limit  in  the  specific 
act  of  incorporation  the  value  of  the  land  which  may  be  ac- 
quired. If  this  restriction  be  exceeded,  the  title  is  still 
valid,  unless  the  State  intervenes  and  institutes  proceedings 
for  a  forfeiture.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  corporation  can 
not  acquire  laud  by  will  except  for  charitable  purposes.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  even  in  that  case,  for  a  State  statute  to 
limit  the  amount  which  a  testator  may  bestow,  or  to  require 
that  the  will  shall  be  made  a  certain  time  before  his  death. 
A  corporation  may.  like  a  natural  person,  act  through  agents 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  where  it  is  organized,  unless 
restrained  by  law.  It  should  be  added  that  a  corporation 
may  commit  a  wrong  for  which  it  will  be  liable  in  damages, 
-ich  JUS  an  act  of  negligence,  publication  of  a  libel,  etc.     It 

lU  not.  in  general,  commit  a  crime,  except  as  resulting 
iiom  a  failure  to  perform  a  duty  prescribed  by  law.  In  or- 
der to  enforce  its  rights  and  to  subject  itself  to  its  legal  du- 
ties it  may  sue  and  be  sued  at  home  or  abroad,  although  a 
)>roceedinga//ni'/iA7  a  non-resident  corporation  would  in  gen- 
rral  be  conllned  to  the  property  .within  the  jurisdiction. 
Corporations  somelimes  are  made  trustees  for  estati^s,  guar- 
iliuus  lor  minors,  etc.  In  such  a  ca.-=e  they  would  Ih-  held 
accountable  in  a  court  of  equity  in  the  same  way  as  other 
trustees  or  guardians. 

IV.  Bv  "visitation"  is  meant  the  power  of  superintend- 
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ing  the  corporation  and  controlling  its  action.  The  subject 
is  peculiarly  ajiplicable  to  the  management  of  charitable 
corporations.  The  common  law  distinguishes  between  a 
founder  of  such  a  corporation,  who  supplies  the  funds  for 
its  practical  working,  and  the  sovereign  power  which  gives 
it  legal  existence.  The  founder  in  the  first  sense  is  allowed 
to  iirovide  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
college  or  other  institution  which  he  has  established,  and 
to  designate  some  person  or  persons  (visitors)  who  shall  see 
that  the  rules  are  properly  observed.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  of  visitation  is  summary,  and  without  review  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  cxcejit  in  exti-eme  cases.  This  power  in  the 
IT,  S.  is  rarely  lodged  in  a  single  person,  as  it  frequently  is 
in  England, 'but  boards  of  trustees  are  intrusted  with  it. 
This  doctrine  does  not  prevent  a  court  of  equity  from  con- 
trolling the  funds  on  the  theory  of  a  trust,  so  as  to  prevent 
waste,  mismanagement,  or  pervension  froiu  the  [lurposes  in- 
tended tjy  the  donors.  In  this  aspect  a  corporation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trustee.  The  attorney-general,  representing 
the  State,  may  apply  to  the  court  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
management  of  funds  which  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  di- 
rected to  public  uses.  When  the  case  is  sufficiently  grave 
the  charter  of  the  corporation  may  be  forfeited. 

V.  A  corporation  may  U'  dissolvetl  either  by  compulsory 
legislation,  ny  surrender  of  its  franchises,  coupled  with  ac- 
ceptance of  it  bv  the  state,  and  by  judicial  decree.  In  Eng- 
land an  act  of  Parliament  is  boundless  in  its  operation,  and 
a  corporation  may  be  arbitrarily  dissolved  by  law.  In  the 
U.  S.  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between  private  and  pub- 
lic corporations.  As  has  been  already  seen,  a  charter  of  a 
private  corporation  is  a  contract,  and  as  under  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  no  State  can  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  the  power  of  the  State  Legislature  can  not 
be  exercised  so  as  to  materially  change  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  without  the  consent  of  the  corporators.  (Darimoulh 
College  vs.  Woodward,  4  Wheaton.)  The  effect  of  this  de- 
cision is  evaded  in  a  number  of  the  States  by  the  insertion 
of  a  clause,  either  in  the  charter  or  some  general  law,  or  even 
in  the  State  constitution,  providing  that  corporate  charters 
are  to  be  held  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal.  This  clause 
is  of  course  valitl  as  to  all  charters  granted  subsequently. 
The  most  common  mode  of  dissolving  a  corporation  is  by 
judicial  decree.  Every  franchise  is  accepted  on  the  im- 
plied condition  that  it  shall  be  properly  exercised.  If  there 
be  abuse  or  neglect  to  make  use  of  corjiorate  powers,  a 
proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  State  to 
forfeit  the  charter.  The  abuse  or  neglect  does  not  of  itself 
destroy  the  charter,  nor  can  the  cause  of  forfeiture  be  pre- 
sented to  a  court  in  an  indirect  manner.  For  example,  it 
could  not  be  urged  by  a  debtor  as  creating  an  incapacity  to 
sue,  or  by  an  heir  as  an  incapacity  to  take  an  estate  by  will. 
A  proceeding  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  ver)-  purpose  of 
forfeiting  the  charter.  Stale  laws  sometimes  provide  dis- 
solution as  a  mode  of  enforcing  the  collection  of  debts,  the 
property  being  regarded  as  a  trust  fund  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  court  of  eiiuity  will  administer  it  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors.  The  L .  .S.  statutes  of  bankruptcy  are  extended 
to  business  corporations.  It  was  an  old  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation  extinguished 
its  debts.  Its  claims  could  be  no  longer  collected.  Its  per- 
sonal property  passed  to  the  State,  ami  its  land  reverted  to 
the  grantor.  At  present  there  is  little  room  for  the  appli- 
cation of  these  rules.  A  court  of  e(|uity  would,  in  general, 
fasten  a  trust  tipon  the  property  in  favor  of  creditors,  and 
in  all  business  corporations  for  the  stockholders.  Charitable 
funds  would  be  administered  by  other  trustees. 

For  further  in  format  ion  consult  the  works  of  Grant, 
Angell,  Ames,  Abbott.  Kyd,  Dillon  Kent,  Mercwether  and 
Stephens,  and  Kedfield ;  also  the  articles  JIumcipal  Corpoka- 
TIONS,  etc.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Corps  d'AruiT'e  (Fr..  pronounced  kor'daar'ma'),  or  Army- 
corps  :  <inc  of  the  primary  subdivisions  of  an  army,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  "divisions,"  and  containing  usually  be- 
tween 20.(X)0  and  IJO.OOO  men  when  on  a  full  war  footing.  In 
most  Euroj)ean  armies  the  corps  is  made  up  of  two  divisions 
of  infantry  and  a  varying  force  of  cavaliT  and  artillery. 

The  typical  organization  of  a  Uernian  corps,  from  which, 
however,  marked  variations  exist,  is 

Two  divisions  of  infantry 24.000  men. 

Two  regiments  of  cavalrv 1,200     " 

Eight  batli^riesof  divisional  artillery 48  guns. 

Six  batteries  of  corps  artillery 36      '" 

Two  companies  of  pioneei-s,  ambulances,  and  train. 
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Some  divisions  conlain  no  infantry,  luit  are  composed  en- 
tii'ely  of  cavalry  and  liorse  artillery. 

The  corps  of  the  xVrniy  of  the  Potomac  consisted  of  fo\ir 
or  five  divisions  of  infantry,  varyinjc  amounts  of  artillery, 
and  usually  enough  cavalry  for  scouting  duty  only. 

The  ••  cavalry  corps "'  was  made  up  of  three  divisions  of 
cavalry  containing  thirty-two  regiments,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  brigade  of  horse  artillery  of  eight  liatteries.  See 
Army,  War.  etc.  "  James  Mehcur. 

C'ori)S  Lf'gislaf  if.  korl«'2he"(3s'la-teef  (or  hgislative  hodii) : 
the  nanu'  of  llie  lower  house  of  the  French  legislature  dur- 
ing the  .second  eMi|)ire.  It  was  established  in  lfS.52,  and  abol- 
ished in  1870.  The  deinities  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Corpulency  :  See  Obesitv. 

Cor'ims  Cafliolico'nim  and  C'or'|nis  Evang'elioo'riim  : 
names  given  after  the  |>eace  of  Westjihalia  to  the  ("atholic 
and  Protestant  divisions  of  the  German  empire.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Mayence  was  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  while  the 
lead  of  the"  Protestant  confederacy  belonged  successively  to 
the  rulers  of  Saxony,  the  elector  palatine,  and  Sweden,  and 
was  restored  to  Saxony  by  the  Diet  of  1653.  Both  bodies 
were  dissolved  at  the  separation  of  the  German  empire  in 
1806. 

Cor'i)us  Chris'ti  [Lat.,  body  of  Christ^  :  a  festival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  (whicli  is  held  by  that  Church  to  be  really,  truly, 
and  substantially  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ).  It  was 
first  established  by  a  Ijull  of  Crban  IV.  in  1264,  and  is  ob- 
served on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.        J.  J,  K. 

Corpus  Cliristi  :  city ;  capital  of  Nueces  co.,  Tex.  (tor 
location  of  county,  see  nuip  of  Texas,  ref.  7-H) ;  situated  on 
a  bay  of  same  name  and  on  railway,  8  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueces  i-iver  ;  about  200  miles  S.  W.  from 
Galveston.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  in  commercial  impor- 
tance it  ranks  among  the  first  cities  in  the  State.  Pop. 
(1880)3,3.57;  (18il0)  4,387. 

Corpus  Cliristi  College:  See  Cambridge  University 
and  UxFORD  University. 

Corpiisciiliir  Philosophy :  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  atomic  philosophy  of  De.mocritus  {q.  v.). 

Corpuscular  Theory :  See  Light. 

Cor'pus  Doctri'iia? :  certain  collections  of  theological 
writings  which  have  had  es|)ecial  authority  in  the  German 
Protestant  churches.  The  chief  collection  was  Corpus  PUi- 
lippiriim  (1.560,  fol.).  containing  the  Apostolic,  Nicean,  and 
Athanasian  ("reeds,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  Jlelanch- 
thon's  Loci  Connnuiics,  etc.  The  strict  Lutherans  rejected 
it  as  leaning  toward  Crypto-Calviuism  :  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony pursued  with  rigorous  measures  those  who  refused  to 
teach  it.  This,  wilh  nuiny  other  Corpora  Doctrina",  was 
superseded  by  thti  Fonniiht  ('unconliw.  .Sue  Concord,  For- 
mula OF. 

Cor'piis  Jn'ris  Canou'ici  [Lat..  the  body  of  cancm  law]: 
a  eonipreheusive  nauie  for  the  original  collecticms  of  the 
Canon  Law  (q.  v.),  including  the  Decretum  (jraticmi  (1151), 
the  Decrelalia  of  Gregory  IX.  (1234),  the  Liber  ,Se.rlns  (1208), 
the  Cli'Difiilme  Decrelah  (1313),  etc.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Kichter,  Leipzig,  1833-39. 

Cor'pus  Ju'ris  (Ivi'lis  [Ijat.,  body  of  civil  justice] :  the 
body  of  I  he  Kiinian  or  civil  law  as  set  forth  in  tlie  great  com- 
pilations inade  by  order  of  .IrsTiNiAX  ((/.  c),  consisting  of  the 
Institutes.Code,  Pandects,  and  Novels.  The  term  corpus  juris 
civilis  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  but  was  in  common 
use  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth  century. 
One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  of  the  Kriegel  brothers 
(Leipzig,  183:i-40).  Revised  by  P,  Sturoes  Ai.len. 

Corral,  Poixciano:  Central  American  general;  b.  in 
Costa  Rica  about  I8I0.  lie  went  to  Nicaragua  when  a  youth, 
married  a  rel.-ition  of  President  Chamorro,  who  made  him 
^Minister  of  State  (18.5:!),  and  aftcrwaril  commaudci-  of  the 
forces  against  ('astellon.  Aftm-  Chamorro's  dc:ilh  he  sup- 
ported the  legitimist  government,  commanding  the  armv  at 
Managua,  and  repelling  Walker's  first  raid  (.June.  185.5).'  In 
October  he  submitted  to  Rivas  and  Walker,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  War,  but  was  soon  after  accused  by 
Walker  of  corresponding  with  legitimist  leaders  for  Iho 
purpose  of  arranging  an  attack  on  (iraiiada.  Corral  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  by  order  of  Walker  was  shot  at 
Granada,  Nov.  8,  1855.  Herbert  11.  Smith. 


Correa  de  Serra,  kor-ra'jia-da-ser'raa,  Jose  Francisco, 
LL.  L). :  a  I'ortuguese  botanist ;  b.  at  Serpa  in  1750.  He 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1813,  and  became  Portuguese  minister 
at  Washington  in  1816.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  vege- 
table physiology,  but  his  principal  claim  to  literary  fame  is 
his  Coh'Cfdo  ch  L/rros  ineditos  da  Historia  Portugueza 
(1790-1816,  4  vols.).     D.  Sept.  11,  1823. 

Corregario,  kor-red'jo^  Antonio  Allegri:  Italian  painter; 
b.  at  Corrcggio,  20  miles  E.  of  Parma,  in  1494.  He  was  of 
the  most  inilividual  character  and  had  very  great  technical 
power,  but  there  is  little  else  in  his  work  than  that  to- 
command  our  admiration.  He  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  any  one  of  the  local  Italian  schools,  liut  was  rather  the 
result  of  all  the  strong  talent  of  his  time,  which  was  the 
height  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  acting  on  an  imitative 
nature,  gifted  ith  great  executive  ability.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  early  success,  and  the  story  of  his  having 
died  from  the  fatigue  of  carrying  home  a  load  of  copper 
coin  in  which  he  was  paid  for  his  work  has  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  history.  He  died  young,  but  before  his  death 
ha<l  lived  in  a  comparative  retirement  tor  several  years,  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  no  longer  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  The 
distinguishing  quality  in  Ids  painting  is  his  large,  rapid,  and 
extraordinary  brush-work,  and  his  impasto  is  not  surpassed 
in  masterly  precision  and  largeness  by  that  of  Titian  or  Tin- 
toretto. Sir  F.  W.  Burton,  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  London,  one  of  the  most  competent  technical  critics  of 
our  time,  says  of  him  :  "  Taking  this  great  genius  by  him- 
self, it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  his  powers.  But  tlie  in- 
fluence he  exercised  on  later  art  was  more  baneful  than 
otherwise."  His  most  important  works  are  the  great  paint- 
ings at  Parma,  where  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  were  covered  with  his 
work,  in  the  one  case  the  ascension  of  the  Madonna,  in  the 
other  a  vision  of  St.  John.  In  the  convent  ol  St.  Lodovico, 
in  the  same  city,  is  a  large  work  of  his  youth,  covering  the 
vaulting  of  a  large  room.  His  best  known  and  most  ad- 
mired easel  pictures  are  perhaps  the  3Iarriage  of  Saint 
Catharine  and  the  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  in  the  Louvre  ;  the 
jVatiriti/  of  Christ  (called  7Vie  Kighf),  and  the  small  picture 
of  the  ilagdiden.  at  Dresden  ;  the  Leda,  at  Berlin  ;  and  the 
Venus  and  Cupid  with  Mercury,  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London.     D.  in  Corrcggio,  Mar.  5,  1534.    W.  J.  Stilljian. 

Correlation  of  Forces.  orTransnintation  of  Force  or 
Energy  :  See  Exeroy  ;  Dissipation  of  Energy. 

Correze,  kor'rez' :  a  department  of  Prance  near  its  cen- 
ter; a  part  of  the  former  province  of  Limousin.  Area, 
2,265  sq.  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Dordogne, 
Vezere,  and  Correze.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  soil  is  most- 
ly poor.  The  staple  productions  are  grain,  timber,  coal, 
co])per,  lead,  iron,  and  chestnuts.  Capital,  Tulle.  Pop. 
(1891)  ;«8,119:  (1896)  322,393. 

Corrieii'tes:  a  province  of  Argentina;  bounded  N.  by 
Paraguay,  E.  by  the  river  Uruguay,  separating  it  from  Mis-        ■ 
siones,  Brazil,  and   Uruguay,  S.  by  the  province  of  Entre       I 
Rios,  and  W.  by  the  river  Parana,  separating  it  from  the        ■ 
province  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  territory  of  Chaco.     Area, 
48,357  sq.  miles.    The  extreme  southeastern  portion  is  hilly; 
the  remainder  is  a  plain,  with  numerous  lakes  and  swamps.       M 
The  Laguna  Ibera,  in  the  northern  part,  is  a  swamp  cover-      M 
ing  about  4,000  sq.  miles  and  flooded  annually.    The  land  is 
generally  open  and  ada|ited  for  pasturage,  but  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  forest.    The  climate  is  semi-tropical.    Graz- 
ing is  the  princi[)al  industry;  <n'angcs  are  extensively  raised 
for  the  markets  of  Buenos  Avres  and  Montevideo.     Capital, 
Corrientes.     Pop.  (1895)  239,:344.  II.  II.  Smith. 

Corrientes,  or  Siete  Corrientes:  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana 
river,  here  more  than  a  mile  broad,  just  below  the  contin- 
ence of  the  Paraguay  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  7-E). 
Corrientes  was  founded  in  1588.  The  exports  are  mainlv 
dried  meat,  hides,  and  tallow.  Pop.  (1895)  14.000,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  II.  11.  S. 

Corrigan,  Michael  Auoi'Stixe.  D.  D.  :  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  ;  b.  in  New.-irk,  N.  J., 
Aug.  13,  1839;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College.  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  at  Mt.  St..  Mary's,  Ein'metsburg,  Md,,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  institution  1859;  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  Rome  1863 ;  received  the  degree  of  D.  1), 
1804:  president  of  Setou  Flail  College,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1868- 
73;  appointed  by  Pins  IX.  to  the  see  of  Newark  1873; 
made  coadjutor  to  Cardinal  IMcCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New 
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York,  under  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Pctra  1880 ;  on  Car- 
dinal Ulct'loskpv's  death  he  became  metropolitan  of  the  dio- 
ccst"  of  Xpw  Voik  1«8.").  (-'.  II.  Thirbeb. 

Corrodeiitia:  nil  nnler  of  insects.     See  Psocid.e. 

Corrosive  Sublimate:  See  Mercury. 

CdriMiiiatcd  Iron  [from  Lat.  mrrvga're,  make  wrinkled; 
ri»i  +  riiijd,  wrinkle] :  a  name  applied  to  iron  in  thin  plates 
or  slieets  whiuli  are  passed  between  rollers,  pnidueing 
•_'rooves  and  ridges  in  the  iron.  In  this  manner  the 
>lrenfrth  of  the  material  is  greatly  increased,  while  the 
sipiare  snrtace  of  tlie  iron  is  of  course  reduced.  Corrugated 
iron  is  of  great  value  in  the  coustruetion  of  buildings,  espe- 
eiallv  for  roofs,  when'  liglitness  and  strength  are  to  lie  eom- 
bineil.  It  is  much  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  fnuue 
Iniildinirs,  Ixith  within  and  williout.  It  is  frequently  "gal- 
vanized"— i.  e.  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc  by  dipping 
it  in  a  balli  of  the  fused  metal. 

ColTU\»tion  of  Itlooil  :  See  Att.mxder. 

Corrupt  rrai-tices  Act :  See  Ballot  Reform. 

Corry :  city  and  railway  center;  Krie  co..  Pa.  (for  loca- 
tion of"  county,  see  uuip  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  1-A) ;  37 
miles  S.  E.  of  Erie  ;  it  has  diurches  of  eight  denomiiuitions, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  good  schools,  numerous  large  fac- 
tories making  boring-machines,  mechanical  toys,  bed- 
springs,  upholstcrings.  mattresses,  locomotives  and  cars  for 
lumlier  comjianies.  oil-well  supplies,  boilers,  electrieel  platit, 
lioxes.  tallies,  patent  medicines,  brooms,  sashes  and  blinds; 
here  are  also  barrels,  iirushes,  stationary  engines,  etc.,  Ijlast 
furnaces,  tainieries,  brick-works,  flour  and  feed  mills,  arte- 
sian well,  electric  lights,  water-works,  and  fuel  gas-works. 
The  citv  has  a  public  park;  its  growth  dates  from  1860. 
Pop.  (1S80)  .">,2T7;  (18!)0)  5,677.         Editor  of  "Leader." 

('(tr'sica  (auc.  Ci/ritos,  afterward  Corsica;  Fr.  La  Corse): 
island  in  the  Jlediterranean ;  situated  between  lat.  41°  20' 
and  4;i  X..  and  Ion.  8'  :W  and  9'  30'  E. ;  55  miles  from  Italy 
and  110  from  France.  It  is  se|iaratcd  from  Sardinia,  hy  the 
.Strait  of  Bonil'aeio.  0  miles  wide.  It  is  110  miles  long  N. 
and  S.,  atul  is  53  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  Area, 
3.377  S(|.  miles.  The  west  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
(lulfs  of  Calvi,  Porto,  Ajaceio,  and  \'alinco.  The  interior 
is  traversed  bv  a  mountain-chain,  the  highest  peaks  of  wliich 
are  Monte  C'into  (S.HS!)  feel).  Hot  undo  (8,609  feet),  Pagli- 
drlia  (8,284  feet).  Padro  (7..S46  feet),  and  D'Oro  (7.841  feet). 
To  tlie  W.  and  S.  this  mountain-eliain  sends  forth  a  great 
nund>erof  rugged  spurs,  which  fallotTaln'uptly  toward  the  sea. 
They  are  covered  with  immense  forests  of  oak,  beecli,  pine, 
e  irk.  and  chestnut  Iree.s,  from  which  in  olden  times  the  Ko- 
mans  derived  most  of  the  timber  for  their  fleets.  But  the 
indolence  of  the  present  population  has  left  this  source  of 
wealth  comparatively  neglected.  To  the  E.  broad  plains 
open  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  here  are 
found  large  |)lanlalions  of  orange,  fig,  almond,  olive,  and 
liMuon,  and  extensive  vineyards.  But  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  and  most  of  the  wine  jiroduced  in  Corsica 
is  sent  to  France  in  a  raw  state  to  be  used  for  liqueurs. 
The  principal  industry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses, 
a^ses,  and  mules.  A  peculiar  breed  of  black  sheep  called 
iiiiifflous  is  raised  on  the  nuiuntain-pastures.  The  hsheries 
•  ■f  lunnyand  pilchard  are  extensive.  Among  the  minerals 
iif  Corsica  are  iron,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  granite,  por- 
phyry, marble,  and  liMieslon<'.  The  chief  towns  are  Ajaecio, 
Bastia,  and  Calvi.  There  are  a  few  railways  on  the  island. 
Corsica  was  first  colonized  by  the  Plucnicians,  who  called  it 
( 'i/rnos,  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the 
Romans  soon  after  237  B.C.  The  Genoese  became  masters 
of  it  in  1481.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Genoese  to  France  in 
1768.  Pop.  (180l>)  290.168.  Sce'Boswell,  AecounI  of  Corsica 
(1T6S);  ]\Ieriinee.  Cofoiiihn  (1H41);  Borde.  &  Corse  (1887); 
and  lionaparte,  i'lir.  Ejciirsion  en  Corse  (1891). 

C'orsicn'iia  :  citv  and  railway  center  ;  capital  of  Navarro 
CO.,  Tc.\.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  3-1). 
It  has  State  Orphan  Asylum,  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home, 
ci>nvent,  high  school,  large  cotton  compress,  roller  flour- 
mill,  gniin-elevator,  machine  and  repair  shops,  cotton-gin, 
Imttling  and  ice  factories,  brick-yards,  two  oil-mills,  foun- 
dry, street  railway,  and  fine  system  of  water-works.  Pop. 
(1870)  80;  (1880)  3,373;  (1890) ' 6,285 ;  (1892)  estinuited,  8,- 
.5IH).  Editor  of  "Courier." 

Cor'so  [Ital..  race-course :  Fr.  cours  <  Lat.  cursus,  run- 
ning, course,  deriv.  of  cur'rere,  run] :  in  Italy,  a  princi])al 
street  of  a  large  town.  The  Corso  of  Rome  is  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  diversions  of  the  carnival. 


Cor'son.  IIiram  :  scholar;  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1828;  be- 
came a  teachi'r,  and  was  (1849-.53)  connected  vvith  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  Professor  of  History  and  Rhetoric  in  Girard  Col- 
lege 1865-66.  and  in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 
1866-70,  when  he  became  Pi'ofessor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  etc.,  in  Cornell  University.  He  published 
Chaucer's  Lei/e.nde  of  (r'oode  Woi/ien  ;  Handhool;  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Karhj  Englisk  ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
lirou-ninfi:  Primer  of  A'nc/lis/i,  Fej'se,  etc.,  and  prepared  a 
Thesaurus  of  Kar/i/  Eiiijlisli. 

Cors'st'ii.  William  Paul:  German  philologist  and  anti- 
quary; b.  in  Brenu'ii.  .Ian.  20,  1N20;  for  several  years  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Landesschule  at  Pforta  until  1866,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  Author  of  a  learned  and  once  highly  es- 
teemed work  on  Tlie  Pronunciation,  Voc(tlism,  and  Accentu- 
ation of  the  Latin  Langiiaye  (2  vols..  1858-.59;  2d  cd.  1867- 
69).  still  valuable  as  a  collection  of  uuiterial.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  once  famous  work  on  the  .A7/'«.sr««.s-.  now  quite  anti- 
quated.   I).  .June  18,  1875.   Revised  by  Alfred  Gudeman. 

Cort,  CoRXELius  :  engraver;  b.  in  Horn,  llollaiid.  in 
1.536;  a  di.sciple  of  .lerome  Cock.  He  wished  to  interpret 
in  engraving  the  color  of  paintings,  and  with  this  aim  went 
to  Italy,  sojourning  at  Venice  for  some  time.  Titian  re- 
ceived him  in  his  house,  and  he  in  recognition  of  this  favor 
engraved  many  of  Titian's  works,  especially  landsca()es. 
Cort  then  went  to  Rome.  His  finest  works  are  llie  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Laurence  of  Tintoret  and  The.  Transfiguration 
iji  Raphael.     D.  in  Rome  in  1578. 

€or'tPS  [plu.  of  Sp.  corte,  a  court]  :  the  national  a.ssembly 
or  legislature  of  Spain  ;  also  that  of  Portugal.  See  Legis- 
latures. 

Cortfs.  Hernando.  Hernan,  or  Fernando;  conqueror  of 
Mexico ;  b.  at  MedelliiL  in  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  1485. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  sailed 
to  the  New  World  to  seek  his  fortune  in  1.504.  He  served 
with  distinction  undei-  Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba 
in  151 1.  after  which  he  married  Catalina  .luarez.  and  became 
the  owru'r  of  an  estate  in  Cuba.  In  1518  lie  was  appointed 
by  N'elasquez  to  condiiet  an  expedition  against  Jlexieo. 
which  had  recently  been  discovered.  He  sailed  Irom  Cuba 
with  eleven  vessels  and  about  700  men  in  Feb.,  1519;  de- 
feated an  army  of  the  natives  at  Tabasco,  and  landed  on 
the  site  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  destroyed  his  ships,  to  in- 
duce his  men  to  fight  with  nuire  desperate  courage  when 
they  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  themselves  by  re- 
treat. He  learned  thai  he  had  entered  the  extensive  empire 
of  Montezuma,  who  reigned  over  Anahuac  and  possresed  im- 
mense treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  In  Aug..  1519.  he  left 
the  seacoast  and  marched  against  Mexico  or  Tcnochtitlan, 
the  capital  of  Anahnac.  Pa.ssing  through  the  independenii 
stale  of  Tlascala  he  was  resistetl  by  the  natives,  whom  he 
defeated  in  several  battles;  contimiing  his  way.  he  entered 
Mexico  without  resistaiU'C  in  Xov..  1519.  and  was  received 
with  friendly  demons! rat  ions  by  Montezuma.  The  audacious 
Spaniard  seized  Jlontezunui  in  his  own  palace,  kept  him  as 
a  prisoner,  and  extorted  from  him  a  large  quantity  of 
gold.  The  captive  prince  was  pei-suaded  or  forced  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Charles  V.,  but  he  refused  to  adopt  the  religion 
of  the  Spaniards.  Jleanwhile,  Velasquez  discovered  that 
Cortes  had  thrown  off  his  authority;  he  therefore  sent  Xar- 
vaez  with  about  1.000  men  to  supersede  him.  or  operate 
against  him  in  case  he  should  not  submit.  Leaving  a  part 
of  his  force  at  Mexico,  Cortes  marelu'd  wilh  2.50  men  to 
encounler  Narvaez,  whom  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  at 
Zeinpoalla  in  1.520.  Having  pcrsuailed  the  soldiers  of  Nar- 
vaez to  eidisi  in  his  service,  lie  returned  to  Mexico,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  had  revolted  again.st  the  Spaniards  dxiring  his 
absence.  In  the  fight,  which  continued  .several  days.  Mon- 
tezuma was  killed  liy  his  own  subjects,  and  the  .Spaniards 
were  driven  out  <if  the  city.  Cortes  gained  a  victory  at 
Oluinba  in  .luly,  1520.  and  took  Jlexieo  after  a  memorable 
siege,  in  1521.  In  1.522  the  King  of  Sjiain  appointed  him 
governor  and  <aptain-gcneral  of  the  conquered  country, 
called  New  Spain.  Cortes  went  to  Spain  in  1528,  in  order 
to  vindicate  liimself  against  accusations  made  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  received  wilh  favor  at  court.  He  returned  to 
Mexico  in  15;?0.  but  he  retaineil  only  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  civil  ailniinistralion  having  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  viceroy.  This  division  of  power  gave  rise  to 
much  haggling  and  jealousy.  Cort(5s  felt  himself  hamijered 
in  his  activity,  and  in  1540  he  once  more  returned  to  Spain. 
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But  this  time  he  was  coldly  received  by  Charles  V.  He  ac- 
companied the  emperor  in  the  unlucky  campaign  in  Algeria, 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  and  died  near  Seville, 
Dec.  2,  1.547.  Five  letters  which  lie  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject  of  his  conquest  are  still  extant.  They 
have  been  printed  in  Historia  de  Nueva  Espaita,  by  Lor- 
enzana  (Jlexico.  1770).  and  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  George  Folsom  (New  York.  18-13).  See  Prescott,  Con- 
quest'of  llnxico:  Helps.  Life  of  Cortez  (1871);  and  Bancroft, 
Jlistory  of  the  Pacific  States  (llexico),  vols.  i.  .und  ii. 

Revised  by  H.  11.  Smith. 

Cortes.  -losE  Domingo:  Chilian  author;  b.  about  1830. 
He  was  variously  employed  as  a  journalist,  as  attache  of  the 
Chilian  legation  at  Brussels,  and  in  Bolivia  as  director- 
general  of  libraries.  He  published  a  large  number  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  works,  among  them  the  Dicciona- 
riobioffi-afico  Americano,  Historia  de  Bolivia.  Estadistica 
hiljliofirnfica  de  Bolivia.  Los  Revotucionarios  de  la  inde- 
pendencia  de  Chile.  Portas  Americanos,  and  Repiiblica  de 
Jlejico.  lie  also  edited  a  general  collection  of  the  works  of 
Latin- American  authors.     D.  in  1884.  H.  H.  S. 

Cortf  s,  Martin  :  illegitimate  son  of  the  conqueror  by 
the  Indian  .Marina :  b.  in  Mexico  about  1.521.  He  wa.s  taken 
to  Spain  in  1528,  was  legally  recognized  by  his  father,  made 
a  knight  of  Santiago,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  Algiers  and 
Germany.  He  returned  to  Mexico  with  his  brother  and 
namesake,  the  Marques  del  Valle.  in  1563 ;  was  arrested  in 
July,  1.566,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  alleged 
plot  of  the  Avilas,  and  during  eighteen  days  was  subjected 
to  torture,  but  continued  to  declare  his  innocence.  In  the 
end  he  was  sentenced  to  be  exiled  for  life  and  to  pay  a  fine. 
It  is  believed  that  this  sentence  was  never  carried  out,  for 
in  1568  he  was  still  living  in  Mexico,  where  he  probably 
remained  until  his  death.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

CorWs.  Martin:  legitimate  son  of  Hernando  Cortes ;  b. 
in  Mexico  in  1532.  His  father  took  him  to  Spain  in  1540 : 
he  received  a  liberal  education,  and  inherited  the  title  of 
Marques  del  Valle.  A  great  portion  of  the  Mexican  estates 
would  have  been  lost  to  him  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  but  they  were  restored  by  Philip  II.,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite.  He  accompanied  that 
monarch  to  Flanders  and  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  with  Mary;  served  with  distinction  in  the  army, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  St.-Quentin;  and,  on  his  return 
from  the  Flanders  campaign,  married  Doiia  Ana  Ramirez 
de  Arellano,  his  niece.  In  1562  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  lived  in  great  splendor,  and  had  much  influence,  though 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  government.  Owing  to  dis- 
content respecting  the  new  laws  of  encomiendas.  the  broth- 
ers Avila,  Aguilar,  and  others  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
l)lan  to  murder  the  judges  of  the  audience  and  make  the 
Marques  del  \'alle  sovereign  of  Mexico.  It  does  not  appear 
tliat  this  plot  was  ever  definitely  decided  upon,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  marquis  never  treated  it  seriously;  but  on 
.luly  16.  1366,  he  was  arrested,  as  were  Alonzo  de  Avila  and 
his  brother.  The  latter  were  executed,  and  the  marquis 
was  sent  to  .Spain,  his  estates  being  sequestered.  After 
several  years  they  were  restored  to  him.  D.  in  Spain.  Aug. 
13,  1589.  The  direct  line  of  Cortes  ended  with  the  fourth 
marquis,  Pedro,  in  1628.  The  title  eventually  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Terranovo  and  Monteleone,  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Italy.  The  estates  have  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  have  several  times  been  sequestered ;  but  a 
large  portion  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Cortes. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Corthell.  Elmer  Lawrence:  civil  engineer;  b.  at  .South 
Abiiigton,  iMass.,  in  1840;  educated  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  K.  I.;  served  in  artillery  in  Union  army  during 
civil  war,  becoming  captain  of  a  light  batlerv;  studied  en- 
gineering; from  186.S-74  in  charge  of  iuipoW.-int  work  in 
the  Western  U.  S.,  including  railways  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, bridges  over  the  Mississippi  at"  Hannibal  ami  Louisi- 
ana. Mo.,  and  the  Sny  island  levee  in  Illinois;  associated 
with  James  H.  Kads  in  constructing  jetties  at  mouth  of 
Mississippi  river.  He  accompanied  Eads  to  Mexico,  and 
made  surveys  for  a  ship-railway  across  the  isthmus  at  Te- 
huantepec;'from  1881  to  18,85  chief  engineer  constructing 
the  New  York.  West  Shore  and  Bufbilo  I{.  i;.;  at  same 
time  chief  engineer  of  the  ship-railway  in  Mexico,  conduct- 
ing surveys  and  plans  ot  the  work';  after  the  death  of 
Eads  he  removed  to  Chicago,  opening  an  office  there  and 
also  in  New  York ;  constrncted  large  bridges  in  different 
parts  of  the  U.  S.,  including  that  at  Cairo,  111.,  the  longest 


steel  structure  in  the  world,  and  the  Merchants  bridge  at 
.St.  Louis;  in  1889  chief  engineer  of  jetties  at  mouth  of 
Brazos  river,  Texas,  also  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  of  Tehuante- 
pec  ship-railway  and  the  Ontario  ship-railway.  In  1888  he 
was  vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; in  1889  president  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers; chairman  of  the  general  committee  which  organized 
and  conducted  the  International  Engineering  Congress, 
Chicago,  1893.  Author  of  ,1  History  of  the  Jetties  at  the 
Month  of  the  Mississippi  River  (New  York,  1880). 

Cortland :  village  and  railway  junction ;  capital  of  Cort- 
land CO.,  K.  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  ot  New  York, 
ref.  o-G);  on  the  Tioughnioga  river;  36  miles  S.  of  Syra- 
cuse. It  has  a  State  normal  school,  electric  lights,  water- 
works, and  street  railway.     Pop.  (1880)  4,050;  (1890)  8,590. 

Editor  op  "Standard." 

Cortona,  Pietro.  di:  painter;  b.  Nov.  1,1.596;  went  to 
Rome  in  poor  circumstances.  The  Marchese  Sacchetti,  see- 
ing him  painting  in  the  shop  of  a  gilder,  undertook  his  main- 
tenance and  placed  him  in  the  art-school  of  Baccio  Carpi. 
He  acquired  his  drawing  from  ancient  bas-reliefs  and  the 
art  of  grouping  figures  from  Ijanfranco.  Tlie  Rape  of  the 
Sab i nes  a.nd  The  Battle  of  Ale.rander  were  the  first  works 
which  made  him  noticeable.  On  the  strength  of  their  suc- 
cess Urban  VIII.  chose  him  to  paint  a  chapel  at  Bibiana. 
A  little  after  he  decorated  the  great  reception-room  for  the 
Barberinis;  this  is  one  ot  his  finest  works.  He  spent  some 
years  in  Florence,  painting  for  Ferdinand  II.  several  rooms 
in  the  Pitti  Palace.  His  great  success  in  the  execution  of 
this  work  attracted  the  envy  of  many  of  his  imitators.  He 
was  accused  of  having  sold  to  the  grand  duke,  as  originals, 
certain  copies  after  Titian ;  this  brought  him  into  disfavor, 
and  he  left  Florence  in  dudgeon,  never  to  return  there.  He 
then  lived  in  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  paint  remarkable 
works.  When  unable  to  mount  on  a  scaffold,  being  much 
afflicted  by  gout  in  his  later  yeai's,  he  painted  easel  pictures, 
which  are  rare.   D.  in  Rome,  May  16, 1669.   W.  J.  Stillman. 

Corumbil :  city  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  Paraguay,  in  18°  59'  38"  S.  lat.  It 
was  a  mere  hamlet  until  the  opening  of  the  Paraguay  to 
steam  navigation  in  1856;  it  then  became  the  jiort  of  entry 
for  IMatto  Grosso,  tfie  entire  commerce  of  this  vast  region 
passing  tlu-ough  it.  Pop.  about  5,000.  From  July  3,  1865, 
to  June  13,  1867,  it  was  held  by  the  Paraguayans.  Besides 
its  river  trade.  Corumba  has  a  considerable  commerce  with 
Bolivia.  Three  miles  below  the  city,  at  Ladario,  is  one  of 
the  principal  marine  arsenals  of  Brazil,  with  a  strong  fort. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Corun'diim :  a  mineral  consisting,  when  pure,  of  native 
oxide  of  aluminium,  which  is,  however,  almost  invariably 
mixed  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  crystallized, 
nnissive,  granular,  in  impalpable  ]:iowder,  and  in  layers. 
jMineralogically,  corundum  is  divided  into  three  varieties : 

(1)  .Sapphire,  which  includes  the  purer  kinds,  as  sapphire, 
ruby.   Oriental   topaz,  salamstone.  Oriental   amethyst,  etc.; 

(2)  corundum  proper,  the  duUer  kinds  crystallized  or  semi- 
crystalline,  including  adamantine  spar ;  and  (3)  emery,  the 
darker  and  coarser  kinds. 

The  specific  gravity  ot  corundum  is  about  4,  while  in 
hardness  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  It  becomes  strongly 
electrical  by  friction.  Its  crystalline  form  is  rhombohedral. 
The  ruby  or  red  sapphire  is  valued  next  to  the  diamond, 
and  beyond  a  certain  size  (3+  carats)  as  equal  to  it  in  value. 
Its  color  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  chromic  acid,  but  the 
amount  of  coloring-matter  is  so  small  that  it  eludes  the  or- 
dinary test-s.  The  crystals  are  seldom  above  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Two  crystals  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  2 
inches  long  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  J 
former  King  Thebaw  of  Burma.  The  largest  ruby  known  I 
i-ame  from  China,  and.  after  having  been  in  the  possession  ' 
of  Prince  JMentzikolI,  was  linally  niaile  one  of  the  jewels  of 
the  Russian  crown.  The  largest  rubies  come  from  the  C'ape- 
lan  Mountains.  Ava.  Smaller  ones  arc  found  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  occasionally  in  other  localities  in  Europe :  also 
in  the  U.  S.  The  blue  sapphire  occurs  much  larger,  crystals 
3  inches  in  length  being  sometimes  found.  The  crystals 
sometiuu'S  exhibit  a  radiated  interior  with  a  play  of  colors, 
when  it  Is  known  iis  asterin  i>r  astcriated  sap[iliire.  .Sapphires 
are  obtjdncd  in  Ceylon.  India,  and  China,  principally  in  the 
first-nameil  country.  Fine  specimens  are  often  found  in  the 
beds  of  St  reams,  wliil  her  t  hey  have  been  carried  after  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  originally  inclosing  them.  The  light- 
blue  sappliircs  are  often  exposed  to  fire  liy  lapiilarics  to  rcn- 
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(Ut  tliiMii  iiioi'c  brilliant.  With  those  from  Epailly  in  France 
hiiUiiiff  iK'i'pi'iis  llie  i-olor.  White  sapphires  are  sonictinies 
tut  anil  passed  for  dianionils,  which  they  much  resemble. 
The  Brazil  sapphire  is  a  blue  tournaiine. 

The  Greek  aait<p(tpos,  I'rom  which  the  naiue  was  derived, 
was.  accordin;;  to  Oaiia.  not  what  al  the  present  ilay  is  ealleil 
sa[iphire.  but  the  slone  now  known  as  lapis-lazuli.  Rubies 
and  sjipphires  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

Ailamantine  spar  occurs  in  brownish  crystals.  It  was 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a  polishin};  nuiterial,  and  continues 
to  be  used  for  fine  work.  The  chief  snpj)lies  are  brought 
fnim  China  and  the  I'ral  Mountains.  Salanistone  occurs  in 
pale  reddish  or  bluish  transparent  crystals.  Corundum  is 
found  abundantly  in  Chester  co..  Pa.     See  Emery. 

Kcvised  by  C.  KiKcniioKi'. 

C'diMin'iia:  a  province  of  Xorthwestern  Spain,  forming 
the  N.  \V.  part  of  Galicia,  having  the  ocean  W.  and  N., 
Lugo  E.,  and  Pontavedra  S.  It  has  fine  forests  and  pas- 
tures and  arable  lands,  besides  iron  mines.  Area,  3.079 
s(i.  mihs.     Capital,  Cornnna.     Pop.  (1887)  613,702. 

C'oriiiiiiii  (anc.  Adruhiciim  ;  Sp.  Conula):  fortified  city 
and  seaport  of  Spain  ;  capital  of  the  province  of  same  name : 
..n  the  -Vtlantic  Ocean ;  330  miles  N.  W.  of  Madrid  ;  hU.  43° 
2-i  X..  Ion.  8'  2i'  W.  (see  nuip  of  Spain,  ref.  12-15).  It  has  a 
safe  liarbor  defended  liy  two  forts,  and  a  lighthouse,  which 
is  called  the  Tower  of  Hercules,  and  is  92  feet  high.  It  has 
!i  citailel,  court-house,  custom-house,  arsenal,  theater,  and 
the  p^da<■e  of  the  captain-general.  Here  are  manulm'tnres 
of  linen  and  hats,  cordage,  canvas,  and  cigars.  On  Jan.  16, 
1809,  a  battle  occurred  here  between  the  French  marshal 
Soidt  and  the  British  general  Sir  .John  Moore,  who  was 
killed.     Pop.  (1887)  30,2()l). 

Curillllia :  city;  cajiital  of  .Shiawassee  co.,  Mich,  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  7-J):  on  railroad 
and  on  the  Shiawassee  river:  75  miles  X.  W.  of  Detroit  :  has 
chnrclies,  public  school,  (louring-mill.  woolen-mill,  bitumi- 
nous coal  mine,  inexhaustible  supplv  of  sandstone,  women's 
library.     Pop.  (1880)  1.501 :  (1890)  11382;  (1894)  1,551. 

Editor  of  "Ixdepexdext." 

Corval'lis:  city:  on  railway;  ca|)ital  of  Benton  co..  Ore. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Oregon,  ref.  3-B);  situ- 
ated on  Willamette  river;  100  miles  S.  of  Portland;  con- 
tains the  Static  Agricultural  College,  a  handsome  county 
court-house,  city-hall.  2  public  schools,  3  large  saw  and 
planing  mills,  2  flour-mills,  a  carriage  factory,  and  the  gen- 
eral ollicc  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  li.  K. ;  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  which  is  very  healthful.  Steam- 
boats visit  the  town  during  two-thirds  of  the  vear.  The 
principal  export  is  wheat.  Pop.  (1888)  1,128;  (1890)  1,537; 
(1893)  estimated,  3,000.        Kditor  of  "  Corvai.i^is  Times." 

Corvee:  in  feudal  law.  the  obligation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  to  perform  certain  servit'cs  for  the  sovereign  or 
feudal  lord,  such  as  the  repair  of  the  highways.  .Some  of 
tliese  services  were  perfornietl  gratis,  others  for  wages  below 
the  value  of  the  labor.         Reviseil  by  F.  Stu rues  Allex. 

Corvette,  kor-vet'  [Pr.,  cogn.  with  Span,  eorbeta  :  Portug. 
rrirvila  <  Lat.  rnrhi'hi,  a  transport  ship,  deriv.  of  cur liitt, 
liaskelj  :  a  small  vessel  of  war  having  three  masts,  flush 
decks,  and  one  tier  of  guns  on  th<'  upper  de<-k.  The  masts 
are  scpnire-iigged. 

Corvey:  a  Benedictine  abbey  on  the  Weser,  about  30 
miles  X.  by  E.  of  Paderborn.  Westphalia.  Prussia;  a  colony 
from  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens, 
France,  founded  in  822  by  Adalhanl,  the  abl)nt  of  Corbie. 
The  first  place  selected  for  the  colony  was  at  Hethi.  in  the 
Solinger  Forest,  near  the  present  city  of  Uslar:  proved  un- 
favorable, and  after  seven  years  of  labor  lost  the  colony  had 
to  be  reiuoveil  to  Huxori.  near  the  present  lloxler.  But 
there  it  prospered  so  well  that  ere  long  it  completely  out- 
shone the  mother  institution.  After  Adalhard's  <lealh  it 
olitained  its  own  abbot  and  became  imlependent  of  Corbie, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  large  cn- 
downu'iits  poured  in  upon  it.  In  836  the  renniins  of  St. 
Vitus  was  transferred  thither  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  the  relies  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  the  momislery. 
During  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  it  was  tlie  center  of 
the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  missions;  Ansg.ir,  Kinibert, 
Autbert,  Xithard,  etc..  issued  from  its  cells.  Later  on  it 
became  the  center  of  learning  in  Germany.  It  had  an  e.x- 
cellent  library,  in  which  in  1514  the  lost  first  five  Iwoks  of 
the  AiniaU  of  Tacitus  were  discovered.     It  nuiintained  at 


one  time  twenty-four  professors.  Xot  only  was  theolotry 
taught  in  its  schools,  but  also  the  sciences.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  (in  1632)  the  inoiuiBtery  was  plundered 
and  burnt,  and  its  valuable  iMioks  and  other  treasures  were 
hopelessly  destroyed  or  scattered.  Its  landed  property  was 
also  confiscated,  and  little  was  restored  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, lis  princely  rank  was  taken  from  it,  and  its  prince- 
abbot  became  bishop  of  the  little  diocese  made  out  of  the 
abbey  lands  (1792).  In  1821  the  diocese  was  joined  to  that 
of  Paderb(U-n.  So  all  trace  of  the  ancient  foundation  has 
well-nigh  been  lo.st.  At  present  the  building  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Ratibor,  who  is  also  Prince  of  Corvey.  See  Paul 
Wigand's  Ge.^chlclitf  C"rcf-//.s- (Iloxter.  1819);  is  unfinished, 
only  extends  to  1146,  and  unreliable  because  derived  from 
the  corrupted  Annaks  Corbt lenses. 

Revised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 
Corvi'iuis  (Matthias)  I.:  King  of  Hungary;  a  son  of 
John  Iluniades:  b.  at  Klausenburg  in  1443.  He  was  elected 
king  in  1458.  lie  waged  war  against  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand 111.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  atul  the  King  of  Poland.  In 
1485  he  captured  Vienna.  He  had  superior  military  talents 
and  was  an  able  ruler.  D.  Apr.  7, 1490.  See  Wenzel,  3Iat- 
t/tias<'orvi>iiis  (IHIO). 

■  Cor'vus,  M.  Valkru's  :  a  famous  Roman  general;  b. 
al)out  370  B.  0. ;  was  elected  consul  in  348.  He  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  343,  and  was  chosen  dictator  in  342  and  in  301 
B.  c.  In  the  year  299  he  was  elected  consul  for  the  sixth 
time.     D.  about  270  B.  c. 

Corwili,  Edward  Tanjore,  D.  D.:  clergyman  ;  b.  in  Xew 
York  city.  July  12,  1834;  graduated  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1853,  aiul  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Xew  Brunswick,  1856.  He  was  jiastor  in  Paramus,  N.  J., 
1857-63,  and  in  Millstone  1863-88,  at  which  date  he  became 
rector  of  Ilertzog  Hall,  Xew  ISrunswick.  Ue  has  published 
Manual  and  Record  of  Chtirclt  of  Paramus,  iV.  .7.  (1858); 
Manual  of  Reformed  Proiestant  Diitrli  Church  (1859):  Cen- 
tennial of  Refornii-d  Dutch  Church,  Millstone,  y.  J.  (1866) ; 
Manual  of  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Wd'i);  enlarged 
edition  1879);  Corwin  Genealog;/ (\iH%).  Besides  these,  he 
has  published  sermons  and  articles,  and  was  editor  in  part 
of  the  Centennial  Discourses  (\ii7G;  second  edition  1877); 
and  of  the  centennial  volume  of  the  Xew  Brunswick  Semi- 
nary, published  in  1884.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Corwili.  Thomas  :  statesman  aiul  orator;  b.  in  Bourbon 
CO.,  Kv.,  July  29,  1794 ;  removed  to  Ohio  in  early  youth,  and 
studied  law,  which  he  practiced  with  distinction.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1830,  .joined  the  Whig 
partv,  and  advocated  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840 
by  ettective  public  speeches.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1845.  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  President  Fillmore  in  Jidy.  1850.  In  18.58  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  aiul  in  18G0  was  r<>-elected. 
He  was  sent  as  minister  to  Mexico  in  1861.  returned  home 
in  1S64.  and  died  Dec.  18,  1865.  See  the  Life  and  Speeches, 
edited  by  Strohn  (D.-iyton,  O.,  1859). 

Coryat,  Thomas  :  English  traveler  and  humorist ;  b.  in 
1577.  lie  went  on  foot  over  a  great  jiart  of  Europe,  and 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  peregrinations  in  his  very 
eccentric  book,  ('ori/nt's  Crudities  (1611).  He  wrote  several 
other  narratives  of  travel,  and  dieil  at  Sural  in  1617  after 
rambles  through  Greece,  Asia,  Egvpt,  and  India. 

II.  A.  B. 

Coryban'tes  [Gr.  Kopii)3avT€j,  the  plinal  of  Kopu;8as] :  Phry- 
gian priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea.  They  were  distinct  from  the 
Galli.  who  were  Roman  eunuchs  and  priests  of  the  same 
goddess.  They  celelirated  the  festivals  of  Cybele  with  orgi- 
astic- dances  aiid  loud  cries,  beating  on  timbrels,  and  cutting 
their  llesh  with  knives. 

Corydon  :  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  11-E);  on  railroad  and 
Indian  creek;  115  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis;  hasa  furniture- 
factory,  two  flour-mills,  and  an  academy.  It  is  a  handsome 
place,  has  a  sulphur  spring,  and  is  a  summer  resort.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  State  until  1824.  Pop.  (1880)  763 :  (1890) 
880. 

Corydou :  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  la.  (for  location  of  coun- 
tv,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  7-G);  situated  on  railroad ;  about 
(i5  miles  S.  bv  V..  from  Des  iMoines.  Pop.  (1880)  801 ;  (1890) 
962;  (1895)  l',058. 

Cor'ylus :  See  IIazelxi-t. 
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Cor'yiiit)  [from  6r.  Kipv/jL^os.  uppermost  point,  licad :  cf. 
K6pvs,  hi'lm] :  in  botany,  a  form  of  infloresence  consisting  of 
a  central  axis  and  lateral  pedicels,  of  which  the  lower  are 
longer  than  the  u))]ier.  and  the  lengths  of  (he  pe<licels  are  so 
graduated  that  the  flowers  are  all  on  the  same  level,  as  in 
the  Spir(V,  Kalmia,  and  Crattegun  (hawthorn). 

Cor'yplia  [Gr.  Kopvcfiri.  tip,  suunnit]:  a  genus  of  tropical 
fan-leaved  palms,  one  cjf  which,  the  Coryp/m  nmbrarnlifera, 
or  talii>ot  jialm,  grows  in  Ceylon  to  the  height  of  60  or  70 
feet,  and  bears  circular  leaves  often  12  feet  in  diameter. 

Coryphae'us.  or  Coryplieiis  (in  Gr.  Kopvrpmos) :  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  in  ancient  classical  dramas,  by  whom  the  dia- 
logue between  the  chorus  and  the  other  actors  of  the  drama 
was  carried  on,  and  who  led  in  the  choric  song.  The  name 
is  metaphorically  applie<l  to  any  great  leader ;  thus  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  is  sometimes  called  "  the  coryphanis  of 
English  literature." 

Coryph'odoil  [from  Gr.Kopt/i/>'^.  tip.  summit  -I-  Hois.-ivTos, 
tooth] :  an  extinct  genus  of  ungulate  mammals  from  the 
lowest  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America.  The  skull  in  this 
genus  presents  many  perissodactyl  features.  It  is  elongated 
in  the  facial  region,  and  the  nasal  opening  is  large.  The 
dental  formula  is — incisors,  f;  canines,  \\  premolars,  J-; 
molars,  f  x  2  =  44.  The  brain  cavity  is  quite  small,  as  iii 
all  Eocene  mammals,  and  indicates  that  the  brain  itself  was 
of  a  veiy  inferior  type.  Its  most  striking  features  were  the 
small  size  of  tlie  hemispheres  and  the  large  expanded  cere- 
belhnn.  The  iimlis  were  short,  and  the  femur  ha<l  a  third 
trochanter.  The  feet  are  especially  interesting,  as  they  pre- 
sent a  primitive  or  generalized  type,  having  five  toes  both 
before  an<l  behind.  The  first  known  species  was  described 
by  Prof.  Owen  under  the  name  C.  eoce/ius,  and  was  from 
the  London  clay.  C.  oweni  is  from  the  lowest  Eocene  of 
France.  C.  Jtamatus.  the  best-known  American  species,  is 
from  the  base  of  the  Eocene  in  Wyoming,  and  other  species 
occur  in  the  lowest  Eocene  of  Utah  and  New  Jlexico.  The 
genus  is  thus  of  great  importance,  as  indicating  the  parallel- 
ism of  European  and  American  strata.  The  animals  were 
about  the  size  of  the  tapir.  0.  C.  Marsh. 

C'oryza :  See  Citarrh. 

Cos,  or  KdS  (Gr.  Kws).  called  also  Staii'cliio,  staan'kee-o : 
an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey:  in  the  Jlediterranean ;  sepa- 
I'ated  from  the  coast  of  ancient  Caria  by  a  channel  about  3 
miles  wide.  It  was  called  Limyo  in  the  time  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes,  It  is  nearly  22  miles  long  and  o  miles  wide. 
Area,  8o  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  climate  delightful.  Among  the  pu-oductsare 
cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  fruits.  In  ancient  times  it  contained 
a  celebrated  temple  of  ..Esculapius,  and  was  the  native  place 
of  Hippocrates,  Apelles  the  great  painter,  and  Ariston  the 
jihilosopher.  Pop.  20,000,  mostly  Greeks.  Cos  is  also  the 
name  of  a  seaport-town  on  this  island.  Its  port  is  visited 
by  many  merchant-vessels.   Pop.  about  8,000.   See  also  Coos. 

Cosa.  Ji-AN,  de  la:  Spanish  navigator  :  b. about  1460.  He 
ac(-omf)anied  Columbus  in  1403  to  Hispaniola  and  Cuba. 
In  ]4!Mj  lie  was  living  at  Santona.  and  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  a  ]iilot  and  chart-maker.  He  next  appears  as 
pilot  iu  the  expedition  of  Ojeda  to  the  Pearl  coast,  Mav, 
1499,  to  June.  l.'iOO.  In  Oci.,  1.501.  he  sailed  again  with 
Bastidas.  exploring  the  northern  coast  of  .South  America 
from  Venezuela  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pananui,  On  his  return 
in  l.")02  he  reported  that  Portuguese  ships  had  been  seen  on 
those  coa-sts.  He  was  sen  I  on  a  mission  of  remonstrance  to 
Lisbon,  where  lie  wiis  imprisoneil  until  Aug.,  l.")04.  He  sub- 
sequently made  two  successful  voyages  to  the  northern  coast 
<if  .Sijulh  America  in  conmiand  of  small  fleets  (l.")04-0(i  anil 
1.507-(W).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  a|ipointed  (ih/uiiiil 
mntjor  of  I'ruba.  and  in  tliat  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  OjcMla.  destined  to  settle  there.  Ojeda.  con- 
trary to  his  a<lvice,  landed  at  the  bay  of  Cartagena  with 
jiart  of  his  force,  including  La  Cosa,  Attacked  bv  Indians, 
all  were  slain  except  Ojeda  (Nov.,  1.509).  Two  or  three  of 
La  Cosa's  charls  liave  come  down  to  us.  His  map  of  the 
New  World  is  the  earliest  known,  having  been  made  in 
loOO.  It  is  on  vellum  and  beautifully  illuminated.  Hum- 
boldt found  it  in  1832  in  the  libraiy  of  liaron  Walckenaer, 
and  in  1853  it  was  bought  by  the  Spanish  Government.  ' 

IIkkhkrt  II.  Smith. 

Cosegriiina,  ko-sa-goo-ce'-naa,  or  ('osis'iiiiia:  a  volcano 
of  .Nicaragua:  occupying  a  peninsula  at  tlu^  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  republic,  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Oulf  of  Fonscca.     It  is  3,835  feet  higli,  and  appears  simply 


as  a  barren  cone,  much  less  prominent  than  many  other 
Central  American  mountains ;  but  it  is  notable  for  one  of 
the  greatest  volcanic  out  bursts  on  record.  Early  in  January, 
183.5.  it  gave  signs  of  activity,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
an  enormous  mass  of  ashes  burst  from  its  summit ;  the  erup- 
tion continued  for  three  days,  accompanied  by  explosions 
which  were  heard  as  far  as  Oajaca,  ^Mexico;  the  country  for 
100  miles  around  was  darkened  liy  the  cloud,  the  obscurity 
in  m;iuy  places  being  like  that  of  the  thickest  night ;  ashes 
fell, thickly  over  a  large  part  of  Central  America,  and  were 
carried  by  the  wind  to  Jamaica  and  Mexico.  Cosegilina  at 
present  (1893)  is  quiescent  or  extinct.  H.  H.  Smith. 

Cosen'za :  a  province  of  Italy  ;  bounded  N.  by  Basilicata, 
S.  by  Catanzaro,  and  E.  and  W.  by  the  sea.  It  is  nmuntain- 
ous.  and  produces  rice,  saffron,  honey,  oil,  and  wine.  Its 
fislieries  are  still  important,  though  they  are  not  utilized 
with  the  same  energy  as  iu  former  days.  Capital,  Cosenza. 
It  was  formerlv  named  Calabria  Citeriore.  Area,  2,840  sq. 
miles.     Pop.  (1890)  463,181. 

Cosenza  (anc.  Consentia):  a  city  of  Italy:  capital  of  the 
province  of  Co.senza :  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Crati 
and  Busento ;  12  miles  E.  of  the  Jlediterranean  and  262 
S.  E.  of  Naples  by  rail  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  8-G).  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  a  fine  court-house,  a 
cathedral,  a  royal  college,  a  theater,  several  convents,  and 
an  old  castle  wliicli  has  l)een  converted  into  barracks.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cutlery  an<l  earthenware,  and  an  active 
trade  in  silk.  oil.  wine,  manna.,  rice,  etc.  Consentia  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Brutii.     Pop.  12.590. 

Coslioc'toii :  village  and  railway  junction ;  capital  of 
Coshocton  CO.,  0.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio, 
ref.  4-G) ;  on  the  Muskingum  river  just  below  the  junction 
of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  ;  on  the  Ohio  Canal ;  69 
miles  E.  N.  F^.  of  Columlius.  A  bridge  across  the  river  con- 
nects it  with  Roscoe.  Coshocton  has  6  churches,  4  schools, 
steel-works  for  axles,  a  paper-mill,  and  2  large  noveltv-ad- 
vertising  concerns.  Pop.  (1880)  3,044:  (1890)  3,672;  (1893) 
estimated  with  suburbs,  4,500,  Editor  of  "  Age." 

Cosln.  John:  English  prelate:  b.  in  Norwich.  Nov.  30, 
1594;  educated  at  Camliridge;  by  command  of  Charles  I. 
prepared  a' manual  of  Private  Devotions  (1627);  became 
master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1634;  and  in 
1640  Dean  of  Peterborough  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  after  holding  services  in  Paris  during  the  Common- 
wealth was  made  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1660.  Author  of 
Scholfixfiriit  Ilixfori/  of  the  Canon  of  IIoli/  Scripture  (1657): 
Ilistory  of  Popisli  Tr(iH.sul/.itaiifiatiuii  (1675).  I).  Jan.  15, 
1672.  C.  H.  T. 

Cosmati.  kos-maa'te'e.  The  (Lorenzo  and  his  sons.  Luca 
and  Jacopo  C'osjia)  :  architects  and  mosaic-workers  of  high 
distinction  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose 
work  at  Civita  Castellana.  Falleri,  and  at  the  Villa  Mattel, 
Rome,  shows  that  tlie  arts  were  not  lost  even  there  when 
Cimabue  flourished.  They  form  a  link  between  the  Roman 
art  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  the  general 
Renaissance  iu  It.aly.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Cosmic  Diist ;  See  Dust. 

Cosmo  de"  Medici:  See  Medici. 

Cosmogony  [from  Gr.  Koaixoyovia.  origin  or  development 
of  the  universe,  a  word  Constructed  on  the  type  of  Bfo-yovla, 
theogony  ;  K6afws.  universe  +  -yofia.  deriv.  of  root  gen-,  be- 
come, iu  yoi4i.  etc] ;  the  science  or  theory  which  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  cosmos  or  univer.se.  If  we  except  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  East  Indians,  the  earliest  extant  is  that  of 
Hesioil,  which  is  delivered  in  hexameter  verse.  The  first 
prcjse  cosmogonies  were  those  of  the  early  Ionic  philosophers, 
of  whom  Thales.  Anaximenes.  Anaximander.  and  Anax- 
agoras  are  the  most  celeljrated.  In  modern  times  a  Tlieorij 
of  tlie  World  has  been  prochu'ed  by  Burnet.  The  different 
theories  of  the  origin  of  the  world  may  be  comprehended 
un<ler  tliree  classes:  1.  Those  which  suppose  the  world  to 
have  exi.sted  from  eternity  under  its  actual  form.  Aristotle 
held  this  doctrine,  and,  conceiving  the  universe  to  be  the 
etermd  effect  of  an  eternal  cause,  maintained  that  not  only 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Iiut  all  animate  and  inanimate 
beings,  are  without  begiiniing.  2.  Those  which  consider 
tlie  matter  of  the  universe  eternal,  but  not  its  form.  This 
was  the  system  of  Epicurus  and  most  of  the  ani'ient  philos- 
ophers and  i)oets.  who  imagined  the  world  either  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  existing  from 
all  eternity,  or  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  chaotic  form 
which  preceded  its  present  state.    3.  Those  which  ascribe 
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both  its  matter  ami  its  form  tn  tlic  ilircct  agency  of  a  spirit- 
ual cause. 

The  account  f;iven  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  is  obviously 
not  a  scientific  cosino<;ony,  which  would  not  only  have  been 
out  of  place  in  a  ilivinc  revelation  intcniled  s|H'ciMlly  to  im- 
part religious  truth.  l)ut  would,  if  given  in  a  scientific  form 
<since  science  is  constantly  ]iroi;rcssing  and  therefore  chang- 
ing), have  been  adapted  to  a  single  age  or  period  only.  Or, 
supposing  the  highest  aiul  itltimulf  facts  of  science  had 
been  given,  it  would  have  been  so  far  in  advance  of  all 
scientific  thought  yet  reacheil,  or  that  will  be  reached  per- 
haps for  fifty  thousand  years  to  come,  that  it  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  and  would  in  all  probability  appear 
utterly  absurd  even  to  the  most  advanced  intellects.  '1  here- 
fore  tiiose  few  griMit  facts  which  were  necessary  to  be  indi- 
cated in  order  to  point  out  tiie  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  his  works  have  been  presented  in  a  popular  rather  than 
a  scientific  form.  Xor  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  any  the 
less  true  because  not  presented  in  scientific  phraseology. 
An  excellent  exposition  of  the  harmony  between  tlie  Mosaic 
and  the  geological  record  of  creation  is  given  by  Prof.  Dana 
at  the  end  of  his  Mitnual  of  Geulogy,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.     See  also  Tayler  Lewis's  Six  Days  of  Creation 

Cosmos:  See  CosMOGONT. 

CosiiP.  kdn  (anc.  Condate):  a  town  of  France;  depart- 
ment of  Nievre ;  on  the  Loire ;  29  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nevers. 
It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  eutlerv,  ami  anchors. 
I'op.  (IWIG)  S.OlO. 

Cosqiiin,  Emmani'I^l:  French  author;  b.  .Tune  25,  1841.  in 
Vitry-le-Fran(;ois,  Marne;  translated  from  Fessler,  secretary 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  La  Viaie  ef  la  Fautiise  Infallibility 
dm  Papes  (1873)  and  Le  Concile.  dit  Vatican  (1877) ;  has 
contributed  nuich  to  periodical  literature,  especrially  articles 
on  religious  subjects  in  Lh  Fi-ani;<tin,  and  on  folk-lore  in 
Romania.  Tlie  latter  were  collected  and  published  as 
Conlfx  Popiiliiirea  dc  Lorraine  (2  vols..  186(i).  forming  an 
important  contribution  to  the  science  of  folk-lore. 

Cossa.  Francesco:  painter;  dates  of  birth  and  death  un- 
known. He  worked  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  foundei's  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  lie 
was  painting  in  145tj  and  also  in  1474.  His  most  important 
existing  work  is  the  Madonna  with  Saints  in  the  Bologna 
Gallery. 

Cos'sacks  [Kus.s.  Kozake.,  prob.  of  Tartar  origin!:  certain 
Russian  tribes  first  noted  in  the  southern  part  of  Kuropean 
Russia,  now  generally  scattered  over  the  eni])ire.  Their 
physical  and  political  peculiarities  have  been  curiously  per- 
sistent. They  are  snnill,  courageous,  superstitious,  and  have 
numy  comuuniistio  principles.  They  have  been  given  many 
political  privileges,  the  nu)st  important  of  which  arc  free- 
dom from  taxes  and  the  rights  of  distilling,  brewing,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing.  They  are  now  named  by  their  present 
distribution  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  of  the  Azof,  of  the 
Danulie,  of  the  Cauca.sus,  Danube,  Ural,  (Jrenburg,  Astra- 
khan, etc.  Historically,  they  fall  into  two  principal  sections 
— the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  or  of  the  Dnieper,  and  those 
of  Great  Kussia,  or  of  the  Dcju. 

The  Dnieper  Cossacks  apparently  originated  in  bands  of 
refugees,  of  nuiinly  Russuin  blood,  which  formed  on  the 
islands  of  the  Dnieper  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  unhappy  condition  of  this  region  caused 
the  community  to  grow,  and  by  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  strong  and  ]irosperous.  Their  governnuMit  was  demo- 
-cratic — the  leader  or  hetman  elective.  Their  .services  were 
lent  to  their  jjowerful  neighbors.  Mazeppa  was  an  Atta- 
MAX  (q.  r.)  of  this  people:  lie  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  which  called  out  the  vengeance  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Dnieper 
Cossacks  by  Russia.  Karly  in  their  liislory  the  more  ardent 
adventurers  had  formed  a  military  fraternity,  called  Zapo- 
rogians,  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy.  They  ultimately  re- 
tired to  the  t;rimea.  then  to  Kuban",  and  a  small  bund  of 
them  appears  in  history  as  late  as  IH2H. 

The  Don  Cos,sacks  form  a  restless  and  warlike  race,  whose 
subjugation  by  Russia  extended  through  centuries  and  left 
them  with  many  special  privileges.  Their  territory  now 
constitutes  a  province  of  Kuroi>ean  Uussia,  with  an  area  of 
61,880  sij.  miles,  and  a  population  (IWS!))  of  l.SiKi.l  Ki.  They 
serve  in  the  Russian  army  as  light  cavalry.  .Many  half- 
savage  tribes  are  excused,  jiartly  on  account  of  their  dimin- 
utive size  and  partly  from  their  great  aversion  to  a  mili- 
tary life.  M.  \V.  llAKIlI.NdTOX. 


Costa,  Claudio  Mantel,  da :  Brazilian  poet  and  revolu- 
tionist; b.  in  the  urriat  of  Carmo,  .Minas  Geraes,  June  6, 
1720.  He  graduated  in  law  at  Coimbra.  Portugal,  traveled 
in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  lived  at  Villa  Hica  (now 
Ouro  Preto),  in  ^linas.  He  was  known  as  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  was  often  consulteil  by  the  colonial  governors, 
and  as  a  philosopher  and  poet  of  some  note.  About  1778 
he  joined  in  the  revolutionary  allempt  known  as  the  con- 
spiracy of  Tiradentes.  On  its  discovery  he  was  arrested,  with 
the  others,  and  committed  suicide  in  jirison  (178!)).  Some 
of  his  sonnets  and  songs,  published  long  after  his  death,  are 
greatly  admired  for  their  purity  and  sweetness. 

llERnERT  H.  Smith. 

Costa.  Lorenzo  :  iiainler;  b.  at  Ferrara,  1460.  He  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  founder  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  but 
improperly.  Much  of  his  most  iinjKU-tant  work  is  at  I'.ologna, 
and  during  his  middle  life  he  was  closely  a.ssociated  with 
Francesco  Fraiu'ia,  so  tliat  his  painting  of  that  time  is  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  greater  painter.  For  many 
years  he  lived  and  worked  in  Mantua,  but  nearly  all  his 
"paintings  there  have  perished.  His  chief  works  are  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Bacciochi  chapel  in  St.  I'etronio,  Bologna,  wall- 
pi(^tiires  in  the  same  church,  and  paintings  in  the  oratorio 
of  St .  Cecilia  in  I  lie  same  city.  There  are  good  easel  pictures 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery  and  the  London  National  (Jallcry,  es- 
pecially in  the  latt<'ra  Virgin  and  Saints.&nA  in  the  Louvre 
a  remarkable  allegorical  picture  known  as  The  Court  of 
Isabella  D'Este.     D.  in  15:36.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Costa,  Sir  Michael:  composer  and  conductor;  b.  in 
Na|)les,  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  Feb.  4,  1810;  studied  in 
tlie  Royal  Academy  at  Naples;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
composed  a  cantata,  an  opera  at  sixteen,  and  another  at 
seventeen ;  also  a  ma.ss,  an  oratorio,  a  Dixit  Dominus,  and 
three  symphonies.  In  1828  he  was  engaged  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  Teatro  Nuova  to  comjiose  an  opera,  jiroducing 
II  Careen'  d'l/ih'f/oiida.  and  the  next  year  his  Malrina  was 
composed  for  the  San  Carlo.  In  the  aiiluiiin  of  1829  his 
master,  Zingarelli,  sent  him  to  Kngland  to  direct  the  old 
master's  psalm  Super  Flumina.  but  he  sang  in  it  instead 
of  directing.  He  remained  in  I'ingland  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  composing  operas  and  cantatas,  directing  various  .soci- 
eties and  orchestras,  and  conduct  iiig  dilTerent  Knglish  festi- 
vals— the  Birmingham  from  l,s4i)  till  his  death,  the  Brad- 
ford in  18.5:3.  ami  the  London  1874.  He  was  the  conductor 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, and  of  the  lliinde!  festivals 
from  1857  till  his  death.  His  oratorios  Eli  (18.55)  and 
Kaaman  (1804)  were  composed  for  the  Birmingham  festi- 
val. In  1869  he  was  knighted  by  the  ^ueen.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  opera  at  Her  Jlajesty's  theater,  and  wrote  addi- 
tional accompaniments  for  manv  of  Iliinders  oratorios.  D. 
in  Brighton,  Apr.  29,  1884.  "  D.  E.  IIervev. 

Cos'ta  Cabrnl'.  Antonio  Bernardo, da.  Count  of  Thomar : 
a  Portuguese  slatesman  :  b.  May  9,  180:3  ;  became  Minister  of 
.State  in  18:39.  He  controlled  tiie  government,  supiiorted  by 
the  court,  but  by  oppressive  nnconstitutional  measures — the 
aixdilion  of  the  irremovability  of  judges,  the  establishment 
of  a  rigorous  censure,  etc. — he  brought  upon  liims<'lf  the 
hatred  of  all  parties.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  in  1846  in 
consei|uence  of  a  popular  insurrection,  was  recalled  in  1849, 
but  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  in  1851.  His  brother 
Silvo  led  the  opposition.  Antimio  returned  to  Portugal  in 
18.52.  and  from  18.59  to  1861  acted  as  ambassador  to  Brazil. 
D.  Sept.  1,  1889. 

Costa  Carvalho,  .Tose,  da;  Brazilian  statesmim  ;  b.  at 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha.  Baliia.  Feb.  7.  1796.  He  studied 
law  at  Coimlira.  Portugal,  and  was  an  oiividor  at  Siio  Paulo. 
Embracing  the  cause  of  Brazilian  independence,  he  was  a 
menilier  of  the  C<uistituent  Assembly  of  1822,  and  deputy  to 
several  parliaments.  At  first  he  voted  with  the  liberals, 
but  in  18138  joined  the  conservative  party.  In  18:i9  he  en- 
tered the  Senate;  was  president  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1842.  dur- 
ing a  period  of  revolt  in  that  province  ;  and  in  1848  he  wa-s 
called  to  form  the  Conservative  cabinet  which  suppressed 
the  revolt  in  Pernambuco  and  brought  the  war  wiili  Rozas 
to  a  successful  issue.  Costa  Carvalho  was  named  liaron  of 
Jlonte  Alegre  in  1841,  viscount  in  184:3,  and  manpiis  of  the 
-same  title  in  1854.     1).  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Se|it.  18.  180O. 

Herbert  II.  S.mitii. 

Cosfaii'oaii  Indians  [from  the  Spanish  cnstanos,  coast- 
men );  a  linguistic  family  of  North  American  Indians  whose 
habitat  formerly  embraced  several  of  the  present  counties  of 
Western  Central  California,  extending  from  the  Golden  Gate 
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southward  to  Point  El  Sur,  eastward  to  Soledad.  thence  by 
an  irregular  line  to  Gilroy  Hot  Springs  and  the  upper  waters 
of  Conestimba  creek,  to  San  Joariuin  river  as  far  as  its  mouth. 
The  northern  boundary  was  formeil  by  Suisun  Bay.  Car- 
quinez  Straits,  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco  Bays,  and  the 
Ciolden  Gate. 

Physically  considered,  the  natives  comprising  this  as  well 

as  other  Californian  groups  residing  mainly  on  the  coast 

were  of  low  type.     They  lived  in  rude  thatched  huts,  and 

subsisted  chiefly  upon  fish  and  mollusks,  nuts,  roots,  and 

.  seeds. 

The  activity  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  was  great  among 
the  Costanoaii  Indians,  the  missions  of  San  Francisco  de  los 
Dolores,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Santa  C'niz,  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista,  San  Carlos,  and  Soledad  being  established  in  their 
territory  between  1770  and  1797,  and  to  these  missions  were 
attached  a  large  number  of  visitas. 

Strict  sedentary  life. arduous  tasks,  and  disease  decimated 
these  tribes,  and  "now  only  about  thirty  individuals  survive. 
Most  of  these,  constituting  the  remnants  of  the  Rumsen 
tribe,  are  to  be  found  near  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Only 
the  older  individuals  speak  the  native  tongue. 

Following  were  the  [iriucipal  Costanoan  divisions :  Ah- 
waste  and  Altahmo,  on  San  P>aneisco  Bay :  Aulintac,  named 
from  their  village,  under  .Santa  Cruz  Mission ;  Carquin, 
south  of  Carquine/  Straits  and  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joai|nin:  Mutsun,  in  and  atout  San  Juan  Bautista 
Mission,  San  Benito  County :  Olhone  and  Romonan.  on  San 
Francisco  Bay ;  Rumsen.  on  coast  from  Pajaro  river  to 
Point  El  Sur:  Thamien.  between  the  Almaden  mines  and 
Alviso  Landing.  Santa  Clara  County,  also  in  Santa  Clara 
valley:  Tulumo,  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Authorities. — H.  H.  Bancroft.  Hixfnrj/  nf  Cnlifornia, 
vols,  i.-vii.  (San  Francisco,  1884-90) ;  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Mis- 
sinns  and  Jlisst'on  Indians  of  Callforn ia.  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (Aug..  1890):  Powell,  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethn.,  iii. 
(Washington,  1877).  Consult  also  works  cited  therein.  See 
IxwAXS  OF  North  America.  F.  W.  Hodge. 

Costa  Riea.  kSs'tifii-ree'ka'a  (i.  e.  rich  coast) :  the  south- 
ernmost country  in  Central  America:  connecting  Colombia 
with  Nicaragua,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  N.  E.  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  S.  \V..  and  Iving  between  the  par- 
allels 8°  and  11°  16'  N.  and  the  merirlians  81=  40'  and  83°  45 
W.  Area.  30.873  sq.  miles.  The  northern  lioundary  is  formed 
by  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua ;  the  southern  is  unsettled,  both  Costa  Rica  and  Colom- 
bia claiming  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Chiriqui.  The  total 
area  is  28.233  sq.  miles.  The  Caribbean  coast -line  is  180  miles 
long,  and  the  Pacific  about  twice  as  great.  The  Cordillera 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  country  is  fairly  well  de- 
fined in  the  N.  \V.  and  S.  E..  Imt  much  liroken  up  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  highest  point  is  Pico  Blanco  (11.800  feet).  There 
are  six  volcanoes,  only  two  of  which  (Irazii  and  Barba)  have 
given  signs  of  activity  in  late  years;  the  fii^st  is  the  highest 
volcanic  peak  (11,000  feet).  There  are  many  small  rivers. 
the  drainage  usually  being  N.  E.  or  S.  W.,  and  the  fall 
great.  The  climate  is  hot  along  the  coasts  and  inland  to  an 
elevation  of  about  3.000  feet.  The  temperature  is.  however, 
lowered  bv  the  trade-winds  and  sea  breezes,  the  mean  varving 
from  72°'F.  to82'  P..  the  latter  m\  the  Pacific  side.  'The 
region  of  the  hot  climate  comiirises  aliout  one-third  of  the 
republic,  and  is  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  banana, 
cocoa,  vanilla-bean,  sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  plants. 
A  temperate  region  is  found  on  the  mountains  from  3.000  to 
7.otK)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lower  slopes  are  the  populous 
portions  of  the  state,  have  a  very  salubrious  climate,  are 
well  watere<l  and  very  fertile,  and  are  largely  devoted  to 
cofTee-griiwing.  The  higher  slopes  gradually  pass  into  the 
cold  region  of  the  higher  mountain-tops,  the  mean  temjiera- 
tnres  running  from  68'  F.  to  57  F.  The  dry  sea.son  gen- 
erally begins  in  November  and  ends  in  April,  and  is  called 
the  vcrani)  or  summer.  The  rainy  sea.son  extends  froni'JIay 
to  October,  and  is  called  the  invierno  (wiritcr).  The  Meteoro- 
logical Institute  of  San  Jose  is  making  elaborate  studies  of 
the  cliinjite. 

Productions. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  great, 
and  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  Columbus.  Gold  is 
the  principal  metal  mined,  and  is  found  both  in  the  rock 
and  in  jilacers.  Silver,  lead,  and  copper  arc  also  found. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  yield  mahogany,  <edar.  rose- 
wood, lignum-vita-,  granadillo,  ami  Brazil-wood.  Annotto 
is  also  abundant,  and  a  superior  (piality  of  indigo  is  grown. 
Among  medicinal  jilants  the  castor-bean,  croton,  cassia,  sar- 


saparilla,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  rhubarb,  tamarind,  and  licor- 
ice may  be  mentioned,  India-ruljber  is  produced  in  consid- 
able  quantities.  Cotfee  was  first  planted  here  in  1796.  and 
its  pi-oduction  has  long  been  the  principal  indiistry  of  the 
country.  Banana  exportation  began  in  1880,  and  has  now 
reached  considerable  proportions.  Sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
maize,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  produced,  and  cattle-raising  is 
an  important  industry. 

iroi'ernment. — The  state  is  a  republic  with  a  president  and 
one  legislative  chamber  of  twenty-six  members,  elected  for 
four  real's.  The  army  consists  of  600  men,  and  the  militia 
of  3l'.824.  The  revenue  for  1890-91  was  5,100,929  pesos, 
and  the  expenditures  5,483,430  pesos.  The  peso  is  worth 
75  to  80  cents.  The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs 
and  the  monopoly  of  spirits  and  tobacco.  The  expenditure 
for  public  works  was  590.2.50  pesos:  for  education,  495,224 
pesos.  The  total  debt  in  1891  was  21.774.649  pesos,  of  which 
18,864,541  was  external.  The  territory  is  divided  politically 
into  five  provinces  and  two  sparsely  settled  eomarcas.  The 
most  densely  populated  province  is  San  Jose,  nearly  central 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  containing  the  capital  San  Jose. 
The  others,  in  order  of  population,  are  Alajuela  (N.  of  San 
Jose),  Cartago  (S.),  Heridia  (E.),  and  Guanacaste  (on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya).  The  eomarcas  are 
Puntarenas  (on  the  Pacific  coast,  S.  of  San  Jose)  and  Limon, 
which  occupies  the  entire  Caribbean  coast. 

The  imports  in  1800  were  valued  at  6,337,500  pesos,  the 
exports  10,290,760  pesos,  of  which  coffee  composed  nine- 
tenths.  About  one-fifth  of  this  coffee  goes  to  the  U.  S.  The 
imports  from  the  V.  S.  amounted  to  2.255,138  pesos,  larger 
than  from  any  other  country.  A  railway  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  coast  is  nearly  completed.  There  are  630 
miles  of  telegraph-lines. 

Population. — A  census  taken  in  Nov.,  1883  gave  a  popu- 
lation of  182.073.  with  an  estimated  addition  of  18.207  un- 
enumerated  and  3,500  aborigines  ((iuatusos,  Talamancas, 
and  Chirripos),  making  a  total  of  203,780.  According  to  the 
census  of  Feb.  18, 1892,  the  population,  as  far  as  enumerated, 
was  243,205.  In  1889  there  were  1,328  marriages,  9,151  births 
(nearly  20  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and  5.238  deaths.  This 
gives  a  death-rate  of  22  per  thousand,  which  is  high  for  a 
rural  po|)ulation.  and  is  probably  due  to  careless  treatment 
of  the  young.  In  1889  6.330  pjersons  entered  the  state  and 
3,913  left  it.  The  people  of  Spanish  descent  dwell  in  or 
near  tlie  larger  towns.  Innnigration  is  encouraged,  and 
there  are  many  small  settlements  of  English,  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians.  Education  is  compulsory  and  free.  In 
1890  there  were  300  primary  schools  with  15,000  pupils,  and 
90  private  schools  with  2.500  pupils. 

Ilistonj. — Honduras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  m  1502. 
and  was  called  Costa  liica  because  some  gold  was  obtained 
and  rich  mines  were  supposed  to  exist.  It  remained  in  col- 
onial times  a  province  of  Guatemala,  was  proclaimed  inde- 
pendent in  1821.  and  in  1824  became  a  state  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Central  America.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
that  confederacy  in  1848  it  has  remained  an  independent  re- 
public. The  population  is  more  homogeneous  and  progres- 
sive than  in  most  other  Central  American  states.  For  in- 
formation as  to  its  antiquities,  see  Central  American  An- 

TICJUITIES. 

Referexces. — Calvo.  La  Repiitilica  de  Costa  Pica  (1887) 
and  Tlie  Republic  of  Costa  Pica  (1880);  BioUey,  Costa  Pica 
and  her  Future  (translation.  1889);  Bureau  of  Am.  Repub- 
lics. Costa  Pica  (Bulletin  No.  31,  1892):  also  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Governmetit.  Mark  \V.  Harrington. 

Costft-Riean  Autiiiiiities:  See  Central  American  An- 
tiquities. 

Costel'lo,  LoriSA  Stiart:  English  author:  b.  in  1799. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  semi-historical  novels  and  books  of 
travel,  which  were  very  popular  in  their  day.  In  her  early 
years  she  was  a  painter  of  miniatures.     D.  Apr.  24.  1870. 

Cos'ter.  or  Koster.  Laurkns  Janszoon:  mentioned  by 
Adrian  Junius  in  Paturia  (an  historical  work  puljished  at 
Levden  in  1588.  but  sup|]oscd  to  have  bi>eu  written  twenty 
years  earlier),  as  the  original  inventor  of  movable  types  be- 
tween the  years  1420  and  1440.  The  story  is  that  he  first 
cut  letters  out  of  wood,  and  printed  from  them  the  Dutch 
Ilail'tpiefiel,  and  that  afterward  he  made  his  letters  from 
lead  and  tin,  and  called  in  assistants,  whom  he  swore  to  se- 
crecy. One  of  these  assistants,  named  Faustus.  made  away 
with  his  master's  tools  and  tyjie.  and  settleil  at  Mentz.  wherb 
about  1442  he  brought  out'  tlie  Doclrinale  of  Alexander 
Gcllus  with  the  very  type  which  Coster  had  made  at  Haar- 
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lern.  This  story  has  always  been  upheld  by  the  Dutch,  but 
in  1870  one  of  their  eounlryinen,  Dr.  Antonius  van  Uer  Linde, 
made  a  vij;orous  assault  upon  Coster's  claims.  Meerinau  was 
tlie  first  writer  of  note  to  investiijate  the  story  of  Junius  and 
furnish  corroborative  details,  ancl  so  general  is  the  belief  in 
Coster's  claims  that  a  statue,  erected  to  him  in  Haarlcui, 
bears  the  inscription  "Inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
movable  lettei's  cast  of  metal."  Another  statue  is  in  the 
public  gardens  in  the  sjime  town.  It  is  not  known  when  or 
where  he  died,  though  he  was  alive  in  14s:{.  Si'e  llessels. 
Haarlem,  the  Birthplace  of  Printing  (1888);  also  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  jPrindng  and  Boolcmaking  (New  York, 
18'J2). 

Ctts'tiffaii,  John":  Canadian  cabinet  minister:  b.  at  St. 
Niihcilasi  Levis  co.,  P.  Q.,  Feb.  1,  18:M.  and  educated  at  St. 
Ann's  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Assend)ly  1861-66;  entered  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1867,  and  has  been  re-elected  at  each  subsequent  general 
elecliiin  up  to  and  including  tliat  of  1801.  He  became  Min- 
ister of  Inland  Revenue  in  18S-^.  a  portfolio  which  he  now 
(18'.);i)  holds.  He  has  been  a  judge  of  the  inferior  court  of 
common  pleas  of  New  Brunswick.  He  attained  some  no- 
toriety in  1882  as  the  mover  in  Parliament  of  an  address  to 
t  he  tjueen  praying  that  she  would  grant  home  rule  to  Ire- 
land. Neil  Macuonald. 

Costiveiiess:  See  Constipation. 

Costume  [from  Fr.  costume,  an  Ital.  loan-word ;  ef.  Pr. 
eotifume;  botli  from  V'ulg.  Lat.  forms  of  coitxuetitdo,  -inis, 
usage] :  dress  and  the  oniauu'uts  of  the  person,  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  and  especially  a  national  or  provincial  or 
local  style  of  dress,  prevailing  for  a  length  of  time  and  free 
frt)m  sudden  niodilications.  'I'hus  in  recent  times  the  Japa- 
nese have  to  .some  extent  given  up  their  national  costume 
and  ailopled  Kuropean  dress,  while  the  Chinese  have  re- 
taine<l  their  national  costume,  although  the  Chinamen  in  the 
I'.  S.  wear  some  garments  which  are  not  a  part  of  that  cos- 
tume. We  do  not  say  that  tlie  Japanese  have  adopted  Eu- 
ropean costume,  however,  for  there  is  no  such  thing,  e.Kcept 
in  the  general  sense  that  Fjuropean  nuni  wear  trousers  and 
coats  of  woolen  fabric,  sliirts  ot  cotton  and  linen,  and  boots 
of  leather,  while  the  women  wear  gowns  fitted  closely  to  the 
body  from  the  waist  up,  and  flowing  loosely  below  the 
waist  down  to  the  ankles  or  lower.  These  conditions  are 
too  general  to  constitute  a  costume,  and  the  special  shapes, 
Colors,  anil  materials  change  too  often  and  too  capriciously, 
and  too  much  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice,  to  allow  a 
costume  to  exist.  Hut  the  gown  and  wig  of  an  English 
barrister  constitute  a  costume;  so  does  the  dress  of  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  for  it  has  not  changed  for  ages  in 
any  important  feature;  so  does  the  dress  of  this  and  that 
valley  of  Soutlieru  Bavaria  or  Tyrol ;  so  does  the  blouse  of 
the  French  mechanic,  and  the  stuock-frock  of  the  Englisli 
country  laborer.  These  are  all  traditional,  they  survive 
from  old  times,  and  coulinue  in  use  merely  because  the 
pi-ople  who  wear  them  do  not  feel  inclined  to  change. 

If  the  people  of  ttii'  P.  .S.  were  to  take  up  the  lilouse  for 
llieir  summer  wear,  it  would  lie  not  a  costume  but  a  fashion. 
If  we  can  imagine  their  continiung  to  wear  it  for  a  century 
it  would  have  something  of  the  natvire  of  a  costume.  So 
the  suit  of  white  liiuui  which  "  Mark  Twain"  gives  to  Col. 
(irangerford  in  Ibickleherrii  Finn  was  in  one  sense  a  cos- 
tume, because  all  the  men  of  his  class  wore  it  and  had  worn 
it  for  years  without  thouglit  of  change;  but  it  was  not 
([uite  a  costume,  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  modern  F.uro- 
jiean  and  American  dress,  and  was  therefore  not  peculiar 
in  cut  or  fashion. 

The  history  of  costume  can  not  bo  fully  written  as  yet, 
because  the  moiuniu'iits  of  art  upon  which  it  must  depend 
have  not  been  compared  aiul  analy/.ed  with  any  thorough- 
ness. Even  the  costumes  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  in 
classical  times  are  only  half  understood,  and  very  many 
ijuestions  regarding  both  still  remain  unsettled  and  dis- 
puted. Greek  authors  mention  garments  by  names  of  which 
we  ilo  not  know  the  nuaning;  in  Greek  statues  and  vase- 
[lainlings  are  shown  garments  of  which  we  know  neither  the 
names,  nor  the  real  shape  and  nuike,  nor  the  utility.  We  do 
not  know  for  certain  what  garments  a  Roman  woman  wore 
under  her  large  and  loose  palla,  if,  indeed,  it  is  the  palla. 
In  the  crust  of  ashes  at  Pompeii  there  are  cavities  which 
formerly  containeil  tlu' bodies  of  persons  siuotliered  at  the 
tiuu>  of  the  city's  destruction.  These  bodies  crumbling  away 
have  left  hard,  shell-like  molds.  A  plaster  cast  of  one  of 
them  has  revejiled  to  us  a  wonuin's  garment  whose  existence 


in  Roman  imperial  times  had  never  been  suspected  by  mod- 
ern students.  And  the  very  n\unerous  men's  garments  which 
were  introduced  during  the  time  of  the  empire,  as  we  are 
told  by  contemporary  writers,  we  are  generally  not  able  to 
identify.  This  uncertainty  is  yet  greater  in  respect  to  less 
known  peoples. 

The  earliest  sculptures  fomid  in  Mesopotamia,  dating 
perhaps  IS.OOO  years  before  Christ,  show  in  common  use  a 
garment  maile  of  a  large  oblong  piece  of  stulT  carried  over 
the  left  shoidder  and  under  the  right  arm,  the  two  edges 
overlapping  along  the  left  side  of  the  body  and  left  leg. 
The  same  garment  appears  in  Kgypt  at  about  the  same  date ; 
it  is  common  in  Assyrian  sculpture  and  in  the  monuments 
of  the  great  Persian  empire  of  the  sixth  century  n.  r.  to  the 
secoiul,  and  we  know  it  as  the  Grecian  peplos.  Its  edges  are 
often  ornamented  with  fringes  and  with  borders  which  are 
sometimes  of  very  rich  embroidery.  It  appears  often  as  the 
only  garment  of  either  sex.  But  the  Egyptian  women  are 
shown  with  this  single  garment  drawn  very  closely  around 
body  and  limbs,  so  that  all  the  form  is  distinctly  seen,  wdiile 
the  Greek  vase-paintings  of  all  epochs  show  it  as  much  more 
loosely  worn,  the  forms  wholly  concealed  except  where  it 
flies  open  at  the  left  side.  Men  who  wear  this  garment  are 
always  of  some  rather  elevated  social  position;  the  workmen 
in  the  fields,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  even  sujierintendents 
anil  otlicialsare  commonly  shown  in  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
raoiuiments  with  no  garment  except  a  piece  of  stuff  hanging 
from  the  waist-belt,  and  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  thigh  to 
the  knee.  In  the  hot  lands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
this  was  the  dress  of  most  men  in  antiquity:  the  thick 
woolen  cloak  used  by  the  modern  inhabitant  of  these  same 
regions  very  seldom  appears  in  the  ;incient  monuments, 
and  we  are  left  equally  unable  to  understand  how  the  men 
of  old  tinu'  protected  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  aiul  how  the  Greeks  and  others  who  had  a  winter 
to  face  kept  themselves  warm  in  cold  weather.  The  As- 
syrian princes  and  nobles  are  shown  as  entirely  covered 
with  clothing,  and  they  have,  what  is  remarkable,  sleeves, 
though  short  ones.  But  it  seems  generally  the  shirt  or 
inner  tunic  which  has  sleeves,  and  the  whole  dress  may 
be  taken  as  consisting  of  this  shirt  with  the  above-de- 
scribed wrapping  garment,  or  a  larger  and  fuller  one  worn 
over  it. 


Fig.  1.~Greeli  va.se-paintinf;  :  Warrior  wearinfr  the  chtaina  or ;)/i«ro» 
and  a  civsted  tielniel.  leadiii]^  a  female  captive  wearing  the  chiton 
anil  the  kutuptra  or  long  veil. 

During  what  we  inav  call  the  classical  age.  from  about 
.500  B.C.  to  300  A.  D.,  "it  is  noticeable  that  the  non-Greek 
pcoi)les  of  Western  .Vsia  and  Egypt  are  more  inclined  to 
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•cover  and  conceal  the  person  than  tlie  Greeks.  Even  the 
women  are  much  less  heavily  dnipetl  amonj;:  the  Greeks 
than  in  Asia.  The  chiton  or  shift  of  tlie  Greek  women  (see 
Y\^.  1)  was  made  of  one  piece  of  stuff  jvist  as  it  left  the  loom. 
•l)ut  with  the  opposite  edj;es  sewn  together  so  as  to  make  a 
straight  ease  or  tube  of  stuff  open  at  both  ends.  This  could 
be  folded  over  at  top.  forming  a  kind  of  cape.     Whether  so 


Fig.  2.— Greek  vase  -  paintinp  :  Bacchus,  wearing  the  chiton  and 
chlamys,  is  overthrowing  a  giant  wearing  a  chiton  and  a  crested 
helmet,  and  carrying  a  large  round  shield  and  a  sword  of  unusual 
form. 

jirranged  or  not.  the  top  edge  passed  under  botli  arms  and 
was  then  brought  up  to  meet  at  the  top  of  each  shoulder, 
and  held  there  by  a  brooch  or  clasp,  the  arms  left  free,  and 
loose  folds  of  stuff  formed  under  eaeli  arm.  Sleeves  for  the 
upper  arms  coulil  then  lie  made  by  pinning  tlie  top  edges  of 
the  garment  together  at  several  points.  When  a  waist-belt 
was  worn,  the  long  sliift  could  be  pulled  up  so  that  the  feet 
and  ankles  and  a  part  of  the  legs  were  lett  free ;  the  loose 
fold  of  the  stuff  then  fell  outward  over  the  belt,  hiding  it, 
and  this  feature  has  often  been  mistaken  for  another  gar- 
ment. The  men's  shirt  wa.s  not  unlike  this,  but  generally 
much  shorter  (see  Fig.  2).  Either  sex  would  wear  the  peplos 
ipver  tlie  chiton  (see  Fig.  4).  But  men  are  more  often  rep- 
resented wearing  a  very  loose  cloak,  which  we  know  from 

Greek  authors  as 
the  chlaiiia,  the  Jii- 
mation,  the  chla- 
mys,  and  by  oth- 
er names  between 
which  it  is  very  tlif- 
cult  to  distinguish. 
In  these  cloaks  t  here 
wa-s  probably  no 
sewing  at  all,  unless 
in  the  case  of  the 
ornamenting  of  the 
edges,  and  not  often 
then.  These  cloaks 
are  continually  rep- 
resented as  the  only 
garment  of  the 
younger  men  (see 
Fig.  1),  and  it  is 
one  of  the  puzzles 
of  this  suliject  how 
far  we  are  to  take 
this  as  the  common 
custom  of  Greek 
life,  and  how  far  it 
istheresultof  thein- 
terest  which  Greek 
sculptors  took  in 
the  nude  body. 

The  Koman  cos- 
tniiic  was  not  vi'ry 

Fio.  8. -Greek  va-ie-painting :  King  or  chief  V,"'''".?,  '''"J  ."'  ""-" 
with  a  long  chiton  and  a  chlnina  over  it.  trreeK*,  101  in  ear- 
lier times  the  dre.ss 
of  all  the  Italians  seems  to  have  been  akin  to  that  of  more 
Eastern  peoples,  and  afterwanl  tlie  Konians  drew  most  of 
their  ideas  of  life  from  Grecian  sources.  Hut  one  peculiar 
garment  they  had,  the  toga  (see  Fig.  5),  a  very  large  and 


loose  cloak  which  was  worn  by  all  citizens  when  out  of  their 
homes  and  in  the  city,  but  thrown  off  indoors,  and  little 


i 


Fig.  4.— The  peplos  worn  over  the  chiton. 

worn  in  the  country.  The  statues  indeed  show  it  to  have 
been  extremely  cumbrous.  Its  shape  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, but  it  seems  to  have  approximated  to  a  half  circle  of 
from  10  to  13  feet  di- 
ameter. Many  mod- 
ern archjeologists  have 
experimented  upon 
this  and  other  shapes 
by  draping  them  ac- 
tually upon  living 
men.  One  high  au- 
thority has  pronounced 
for  a  sort  of  crescent 
of  an  elliptical  rather 
than  a  circular  curve, 
with  another  smaller 
ellipse  of  stuff  sewed 
into  the  inner  and 
concave  curve  of  the 
large  crescent.  When 
not  wearing  the  toga, 
the  shirt  and  the  cloak 
constitute     the    chief 

dress    of    the    Roman  i'^i^  M  '//■' I    11 

man ;  his  armor  was 
])Ut  on  over  the  shirt, 
and  the  cloak  worn 
over  the  armor  again. 
The  shirt  was  called 
tunica,  and  the  under 
one  when  two  were 
worn  was  the  suhucu- 
!a  ;  the  cloak  was 
called  Migtim.  jMtlUiim, 
and  paluilamcniiim 
(see  Fig.  6).  JJcsides 
these  names,  Greek, 
Oriental,  and  even 
Gaulish  or  German 
names  were  given  to 

various    modifications      i,.„  c     u .„..,„„»„„„,.»«,.  ni. 

-    .,        „       ...  r  IG.  5.— Roman  statue  of  an  orator  or 

of    the     familiar    gar-  scholar  wearing  a  full  (oya. 
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inents.  for  Rome  became  at  a  relatively  early  time  the  lieail 
of  a  cosmopolitan  oommunity  and  state,  and  all  customs 
and  all  cosliinics  hail  their  day  and  their  admirers. 

One  marked  ilistinct ion  there  was  between  the  people  of 
the  Uraeco-Koman  world  ajid  their  precursors,  on  the  one 

hand,  and  the  na- 
tions whom  they 
called  Ijarliarians 
and  who  half  sur- 
rounded tlu'Mi  on 
the  E.,  N.  K..  and 
N.,  on  the  utlier 
hand:  these  latter 
wore  trousers.  It 
is  a  most  curious 
subject  for  intjui- 
ry,  this  general  use 
of  what  the  Ko- 
inans  called  hnirtii-, 
among  so  many  and 
so  different  peoiiles, 
inhabiting  such  dif- 
ferent cliuiates,  as 
Gaids,  Germans, 
Scythians.  Persians, 
and  Parthians;  or 
tiie  people  of 
modern  Xorthern 
France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Norlhern 
(ierniany,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Tartary, 
Persia,  Afghanistan 
(see  Fig.  6j.  It  may 
be  assumed,  lujw- 
QVCT.  that  these  gar- 
nu>nts  originated  in 
cold  climates,  and 
were  only  kept  in 
use  by  those  wlio 
had  often  to  visit 
cokl  regions:  thus 
tlic  Parthian  and 
Pei'sian  |)iinees  are 
represented  weai'- 
ing  biacae  in  the 
ands  of  Jtesopotamia,  but  those  princes  had  come  from 


Fig.  6. — Roman  statue  of  a  northerner  wear- 
ing tlie  hrtirni',  a  (;inile(i  iuiiira.  and  ttie 
aaifunt  or  attollu  fastened  with  a  broocll. 


hot 


th(!  high  lands  of  the  interior,  where  the  winters  were  sevei'e. 

Moreover,  the  Romaus  adopted  the  briiriii'  in  their  cam- 
paigns, and  aiipan-ntlv  in  peaceful  life 
as  well,  when  to  the  N'.  of  the  Alps,  but 
abandoned  them  at  once  when  tliey  rc-en- 
lered  Italy.  The  people  of  the  peninsu- 
la of  India  have  never  adopted  trousers 
in  common  life:  the  Chinese  seem  not  to 
have  used  them  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  The  Japanese 
have  never  included  tlieni  in  their  native 
costunu'  :  except  always  that,  among 
these  various  peoples,  as  also  among  the 
Scotch  Ilighlandei's,  trousers  of  some 
sort  have  fiften  been  worn  by  indiviilu- 
als,  sometimes  as  a  mark  of  social  <lig- 
nity  and  high  official  or  hereditary  posi- 
tion. 

A  kindred  garment,  the  stocking,  ap- 
pears first  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
t^uicherat,  an  excellent  authority,  as- 
sumes that  stockings  or  socks  began  to 
be  used  only  when  the  classical  tradi- 
tions of  personal  cleanliness  anil  constant 
bathing  liad  been  lost,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  long  epoch  of  uncleanliness  which 
has  not   closed  yet   for  the  people  of  the 

Fio.  7.— Lady's  dress    greater  part  of  Europe  and  the   Kurope- 

^'„„,'i**1;-.i'k"'""i  an  settlements.  In  the  eighth  aiul  ninth 
mantle,  with  band  ,      ■         r  -7,  .i  • 

to  hold  it  across  centuries  of  our  era  in  hurope  there  is 
the  breast,  like  a  visible  a  constant  .struggle  between  clas- 
cope,  worn  over  a  sical  traditions  and  new  conditions:  ill 
blunU    or    other    ^i  •    •   ,  i.  n      i  ■    i      * 

Kown  ;  wimple  ""'  nnniatures  .some  of  the  highest  per- 
and  long  veil.  sonages  are  represented  with  bare  legs, 

.some  with  trousers,  and  some  with  long 
stockings  and  short  skirts,  like  a  Highlander  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  while  the  most  common  si  vie  of  dress  seems 


Fig.  8.— Lady's  dress  of  about 
1-150  :  The  sleeves  tight,  with 
upper  hanging  sleeves  purely 
ornamental,  covered  with  fur 
in  small  pieces ;  hawking 
glove  on  left  hand. 


to  have  included  cloaks  so  long  and  full  that  when  they 
were  worn  all  other  details  of  costume  are  concealed.  The 
hing  cloak  is  indeeil  almost  a  badge  of  dignity,  being  as  it 
is  incompatible  with  active  and  toilsome  occupation.  As 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  dress  of  a  courtier  was 
e.sscntially  a  robe  reaching  to 

the  feet.     It  is  not  until  the  ^ 

reigns  of  Louis  XI.  in  France  /■;J? 

and  Edward  IV.  in  England  '" 

that  the  ctligies  and  minia- 
tures at  last  show  noblemen 
and  princes  in  short  cloaks 
and  doublets,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  chase  or  in  ac-  ■; 
tive  sports:  and  at  a  much  l  - 
later  time  still  the  dress  is  not 
I'onsidered  complele  until  the 
long  robe  is  superadded. 

What  the  nobles  wore  the 
citizens  always  adopted  so  far 
as  they  dared  brave  or  disre- 
gard the  laws  of  the  time 
against  extravagance  and  the 
confusion  of  classes.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  is  "in  doub- 
let and  hose,"  as  a  later  phrase 
expressed  it,  he  is  either  (1) 
of  lower  condition  or  ("2)  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  in  travel- 
ing or  (3)  is  in  undress  in  his 
own  apartments,  although  in 
the  last  case  a  long  furred 
gown  is,  till  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  winter  wear  of 
sedentary  men.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  throughout  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  there  is  complete  confusion  between 
stockings  and  trousers.  Sometimes  the  same  garment  cov- 
ers the  feet  and  reaches  to  the  waist;  sometimes  the  long 
stockings  come  only  half-way  up  the  thighs,  and  are  .secured 
ill  some  way  not  made  clear:  somelimes  they  are  parted  at 
or  near  the  knee:  and  these  distinctions  obtain  among 
nobles,  citizens,  and  field-laborers 
alike.  Hence  the  terms  haul-de- 
chtiHsses  and  baa-de-chanAses  (the 
upper  hose  and  lower  hose),  from 
which  conies  the  modern  French 
word  bas  for  stockings.  Corre- 
sponding English  words  were  trunk- 
hose  (the  hose  of  the  trunk  or  body) 
and  nether-stocks. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  cos- 
tume of  women  was  more  nearly 
constant  than  that  of  men  liecauso 
the  principal  garment  was  always  a 
gown,  more  or  le.ss  closely  fitted  from 
the  hips  upward,  and  very  loose  and 
full  in  the  skirts.  It  is  only  in  the 
statues  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century  that  any  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  girdled  shift  is  to  be  seen, 
and  this  seems  to  be  always  a  piece 
of  ceremonial  court  dress,  probably 
a  survival  of  cla.ssieal  times,  tltlier- 
wise  the  gown  always  has  sleeves. 
and  is  close  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  fitted  to  the  waist  in 
such  a  way  as  to  remiirc  much  cut- 
ting and  sewing,  and  the  great  full- 
ness of  the  skirts  combined  with  the 
snug  tit  at  the  waist  and  hips  points 
to  the  free  use  of  gores  (see  I'ig.  8). 
Within  this  general  limit  of  style 
many  iliirereiues  existed :  in  the 
thirteenth  century  an  overdress 
without  sleeves  and  with  a  skirt 
reaching  to  the  knees  showed  the  longer  skirt  and  the  sleeves 
of  another  gown  lieneath  :  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
overdress  swept  the  ground,  and  was  constantly  held  up  or 
looped  up  to  show  the  underskirt — it  had  sliort  slecve.s, 
too,  .showing  the  sleeves  of  the  undergown  to  the  wrist;  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  undergown  had  its  bodice  cut  low 
in  the  neck,  and  its  skirt  reaching  the  ground,  while  the 


Fio.  9.— Dress  of  young 
man  of  good  family, 
about  1-190.  Fur-lined 
short  cloak,  worn  over 
a  loose  cotte  or  tunic. 
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overdress  was  open  in  front,  but  came  higher  on  the  shoul- 
ders, and  its  skirt  was  carried  out  to  a  long  train  for  ladies 
of  wealth  and  their  imitators,  while  a  broad  belt  kept  all 
the  complicated  attire  in  place.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
too,  was  worn  that  jacket  which  is  so  commonly  taken  by 
modern  artists  as  a  general  dress  for  their  mediieval  ladies, 
the  curious  garment  with  an  edging  of  fur  sweeping  down 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hips  on  each  side,  a  fashicm  which 
prevailed  so  long  that  a  heraldic  bearing  was  derived  from 
it.  Varied  as  were  the  styles  of  dress,  and  far  removed 
from  classic  simplicity  of  make  for  both  men  and  women,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  shape  and  the  movements  of  the  body 
were  studied,  and  that  they  controlled  the  style  of  garments 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The  whims  of  fashion  were 
rather  shown  in  the  hoods  and  hats,  the  caps  and  veils  of 
the  time,  for  which  see  Head-dress. 

The  end  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  is  marked  at  once  by  the 
change  in  arcliitecture  froma  natural  to  a  deliberately  copied 
style,  the  almost  complete  abandoinnent  of  body-ai-mor  ex- 
cept by  the  richest  men,  who  could  pay  for  the  costly  bullet- 
proof corselets  and  taslets  of  the  day,  and  who,  moreover, 
were  mounted  in  battle  and  on  the  march,  and  finally  a  gen- 
eral abandonment  of  simplicity  and  reiisonableness  in  dress, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  most  fantastic  tailoring  and 
trimming  for  both  sexes.  Splendid  stuffs,  such  as  silks  bro- 
caded with  flowers,  satin  of  rich  design  and  color,  velvet 
botli  plain  and  figured,  and  cloth  of  gold  and  of  silver,  be- 
came common  among  the  nobles  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 
The  display  at  a  tournament  or  other  court  function  nuist 
have  been  in  every  way  more  splendid  than  we  can  now 
imagine,  for  men  vied  with  women  in  the  splendor  of  their 
material,  and  the  strangeness  of  cut  and  shape  of  tlieir  gar- 
ments, when  embroidery  was  freely  lavished  upon  cloaks, 
horse-housings,  banners,  and  hangings,  and  heraldic  display 
gave  an  excuse  for  the  most  positive  colors  in  bold  contrast ; 
when,  too,  rich  men  and  women  did  not  leave  to  their  serv- 
ants the  use  of  color  and  gold,  of  badges  and  significant 
devices,  but  themselves  wore  garments  of  unrestrained  mag- 
nificence and  enormous  cost. 

But  the  general  fashion  of  men's  dress  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Henry  II.  reigning  in  France  and 
Edward  VI.  in  England,  is  not  so  unnatural ;  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  A  gentleman  wore  a  doublet  or  pour- 
point  with  long  sleeves,  fitting  the  body  and  arms  easily, 
girded  at  the  waist,  having  short  skirts  below  the  belt  but 
not  reaching  much  below  the  hips;  trunk-hose  made  very 
large  and  full,  stuffed  out  with  hair  or  wool  or  held  in  place 
with  some  elastic  material,  so  that  the  skirts  of  the  doublet 
had  to  be  cut  with  a  decided  shape  to  allow  of  them ;  the 
stockings  fitting  tight  to  the  thigh  and  leg,  a  fashion  helped 
by  the  introduction  at  this  time  of  tricot,  or  what  we  call 
now  "Jersey"  or  stocking-stuff,  the  elastic  material  of  our 
modern  underclothes  ;  over  the  doublet  would  be  worn  a  full 
cloak,  resting  on  both  shoulders  or  on  one  and  capable  of  be- 
ing drawn  around  the  body,  but  very  short,  scarcely  reach- 
ing the  hips.  All  this  might  be  plain  enougli,  though  of 
some  delicate  choice  of  color  and  of  braiding  or  trimming, 
but  these  garments  could  also  be  made  very  showy  with 
plaits  which,  seeming  to  be  in  one  rich  material,  showed  as 
they  open  another  even  more  splendid  within,  with  gold 
and  silver  lace,  or  rat  her  passementerie  (real  lace  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  did  not  exist),  with  buttons  of  precious  material 
mounted  in  gold,  with  embroidery  atid  the  use  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  in  the  embroidery  itself.  The  dress  of 
women  had  changed  less  from  the  mediieval  type ;  it  was 
not  irrational  in  shape  and  make. 

The  greatest  extnivagances  of  dress  came  in  with  the  last 
years  of  the  sixteenth  cc^ntury.  Those  were  the  days  of  ex- 
cessive stulling.  or  Ijoinlntntlny.  as  it  w;is  c-alli'd  afterward. 
The  trunk-hose  were  slulTed  out  so  enormously  that  it  wius 
with  great  difficulty  tluit  the  sword  could  be  worn.  And 
this  was  followe<l  l>y  the  stuffing  of  t  he  doulilct  into  that  ex- 
traordinary shape  which  is  perpetuated  for  ns  in  the  pro- 
truding abdomen  of  Punch.  The  Louvre  portrait  of  Henry 
II.  shows  the  funnel-shaped  termination  of  the  body  of  the 
doulilct  reaching  far  below  the  waist.  The  habit  of  using 
tliick  slulling  of  this  sort  had  been  gained  in  warfare,  for 
very  much  of  the  armor  of  the  tinu"  was  made  up  of  <ii\v- 
Twtiis  ffnm/>isi's  or  bondiasted;  lhustli(^  hiigest  trunk-hose 
known  to  us  are  shown  in  iMigravings  of  the  time  as  a  part 
of  the  war  dress  of  l.i6:i,  and  the  gambeson  for  the  body  in 
many  forms  had  lieen  worn  for  at  least  tliree  centuries.  At 
this  time,  about  l.WO,  starch  was  introduced,  and  was  im- 
mediately put  to  use  in  stiffening  the  neck-ruff,  which,  be- 


ginning with  a  diameter  of  perhaps  a  foot,  soon  attained  a 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  shoulders,  and  was  worn  by  both 
sexes  for  forty  years  together.  While  the  men  wore  the 
bombasted  doublet,  the  women  pinched  their  waists  as  much 
as  nature  could  bear ;  a  surgical  work  of  the  time  describes 
the  effects  of  this  with  the  ribs  forced  to  overlap  one  an- 
other ;  and  these  slender  waists  were  prolonged  downward 
by  the  immensely  long  and  pointed  stomacher,  from  which 
the  skirt  puffed  out  behind  and  at  the  hifis  to  a  circum- 
ference of  10  feet  or  more,  which  size  it  retained  to  the 
floor.  A  court  lady  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Prance 
should  be  contrasted  with  a  Greek  lady  of  390  b.  c,  as  seen 
in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  time,  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
natural  and  the  sophisticated  in  matters  of  costume. 

From  A.  D.  1600  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
whimsical  extravagance  of  taste  governed  fashionable  dress, 
a  pretense  at  simplicity  in  the  dress  of  one  sex  being  accom- 
panied by  wild  vagaries  in  that  of  the  other,  and  followed 
by  equally  strange  ones  of  its  own.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  the  fantastic  unreason  of  the  outfit  of  a  mousquetaire 
of  Louis  XIII. ;  or  to  conceive  how  the  simple  head-dress 
with  curls  which  we  associate  with  Madame  de  Sevigne 
could  be  followed  by  the  "tower"'  of  lace  on  the  head  of  a 
laily  of  16iX),  and  that  liy  the  structure  of  gauze,  lace,  flow- 
ers, and  feathers  which,  combined  willi  the  puffed  and 
cushioned  hair,  rose  above  the  head  of  a  lady  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's court.  The  only  parallel  to  these  is  in  the  gown 
of  the  same  lady,  18  feet  in  circumference  at  the  floor,  very 
nearly  as  great  at  the  hips,  decorated  with  festoons  and  bou- 
quets in  a  way  which  can  not  be  described  here,  or  else  in 
the  men's  wigs  of  an  earlier  epoch. 

With  1750  the  waistcoat  and  coat  had  been  evolved  from 
the  doublet  and  cloak,  the  waistcoat  having  still  the  long 
flaps  which  were  left  from  the  skirts  of  the  doublet.  Knee- 
breeches  and  long  stockings  were  the  nearly  unchanged  hose 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Pantaloons  followed  knee-breeches, 
and  were  worn  for  a  very  short  time;  they  fitted  the  leg 
snugly,  and  were  buttoned  or  tied  at  the  ankle.  Trousers 
followed  these ;  the  flaps  of  the  waistcoat  disappeared,  and 
the  costinnes  of  the  jiast  were  all  merged  into  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  last  eight  decades.  What  costumes  still  remain 
in  existence  are  to  be  found  where  modem  progress  toward 
uniformity  and  modern  disregard  of  individuality  of  de- 
sign and  of  style  have  not  penetrated.  Women  indeed  retain 
the  taste  for  novelty  and  for  brilliancy  of  attire,  but  have  lost 
the  power  of  regulating  it ;  costume  has  been  lost  in  fashion. 
For  bibliography,  see  Dress.  Russell  Sturqis. 

Cosway,  Richard.  R.  A.:  English  miniature-painter;  b. 
in  1740.  He  studied  in  London  under  Hudson,  and  in  1771 
became  a  memlier  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  painted  figure- 
pieces  in  oil,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  production 
of  miniatures  which  have  become  ahuost  classical  in  his 
school.     D.  July  4,  1821. 

Cot.  kcit,  Pierre  AiGLSTE  ;  figure  and  portrait  painter ;  b. 
in  Bedarieux,  Herault,  France,  Feb.  17, 1838;  pupil  of  Leon 
Cogniet,  Cabanel,  and  Bouguereau.  His  pictures  are  at- 
tractive in  composition,  but  not  of  extraordinary  technical 
merit.  MireiHe  (1882)  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal'lerv,  Paris. 
D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  18,  18S3.  W.  A.  0. 

Cotabaiiama,  or  Coliibanamii :  Indian  cacique  of 
Higuey,  the  eastern  province  of  Haiti,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  He  is  described  as  of  great  stature  and  im- 
mense strength.  In  1.102  some  of  his  tribe  attacked  a  Span- 
ish lioat  and  massacred  the  crew  in  revenge  for  injuries 
which  they  had  received.  The  governor,  Ovando,  sent  Juan 
de  Ksquivel  to  iiuni^^h  them.  Cotalianama  resisted,  was 
sulidiied,  and  for  a  time  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
wliites;  but  when  he  was  required  to  cultivate  land  for  the 
Spaniards  and  carry  the  produce  to  San  Domingo  he  again 
rebelled  (,1504).  Es()uivel  again  defeated  him,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  a  cave  on  the  island  of  Saona.  He  was  soon  dis- 
covered, 'taken  to  San  Domingo,  anil  hanged  by  order  of 
Ovando  (1504).  IIeri!ert  H.  S.mitii. 

(!6te-d'0r,  kdt'dor'  (i.  e.  region  of  gold,  named  in  allu- 
sion to  the  wealth  of  its  vineyards);  (lejiartinent  in  tlie 
eastern  part  of  France,  formeil  of  a  portion  of  the  old 
province  of  Burgundy.  Area.  3.383  sq.  miles.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  hills  and  valley.s.  and  partly  traversed  by  a 
chain  of  low  miiuntains  called  (.'ote-d'Or.  It  is  drained  by 
the  rivers  Seine,  Aube,  and  Saone.  Among  its  minerals  are 
coal,  iron,  marble,  and  gypsum.  A  large  part  of  this  de- 
partment is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile, 
producing  18.500,000  gal.  of  wine  annually.     Here  are  raised 
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theceleln'iiled  Uurp;iindv  wines.    Capital,  Dijon.    Pop.  (1891) 
aTfi.HHO;  (18y(i)  3U8,1IJ8." 

Coteleriiis,  .Ikax  Baptiste  :  «-holnr;  1).  in  Xiines  in  Dec, 
1(i'3T.  Ho  stuiliod  thcolofjy  and  philo.s<jliliy  in  Paris, but  de- 
(  lined  ordinatinn.  In  1(54!)  lio  became  a  lav  member  of  the 
Snrbonne;  in  Hi'A  elninselor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun; 
in  IG-jd  returned  to  Paris;  was  in  lGt)7  appointed  assistant 
librarian  in  the  royal  library,  and  earned  great  literary  repu- 
tation by  his  edition  of  the  apostolic  falhere  (Barnabas, 
Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  anil  Polyearp,  Paris,  1GT2,  2 
vols.).  3Iost  of  tlie  copies  of  the  original  edition  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  contlairration,  but  new  editions  appeared  in 
16i'S  and  1724.  In  167t)  he  became  Professor  of  Greek  in 
j       the  Royal  College  at  Paris.     I),  in  Paris,  Aug.  13.  1686. 

Cotes,  Kooer:  English  clergyman:  b.  in  Bnrbage,  .luly 
10,  10S2;  fellow  of  Trinity  College, Cand)ridge.  He  became 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  170(>,  and  published  the 
second  edition  of  Xewton's  Princijiia,  with  a  learned  [)reface 
(1713).  He  wrote  IldrDiDnin  .Vfrtsumriiiii  (1722).  D.  .June 
5,  1716.  Xewton  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities 
that  he  e.Kclaimed,  "  Had  Cotes  lived,  we  might  have  known 
something." 

C'6tes-<lii-N'ord,  kotdii  nor' (i.  e.  northern  coasts):  mari- 
time department  of  P>anee:  formed  of  part  of  theohl  prov- 
ince of  liretagne.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  English 
Channel,  on  the  E.  by  Ille-et-Vilaine,  on  the  S.  by  Morbi- 
han,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kinislere,  Area,  2,6.59  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous;  the  soil  i.s  mostly  fertile. 
Many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  here.  Large  (juantities 
of  grain  and  linen  goods  are  exported.  Among  the  minemls 
are  iron,  leail,  and  granite.  Capital,  St.-Brieuo,  Pop.  (1801) 
618,6.52 :  (18!l6)  616.074. 

Cotsrave.  Handle:  lexicographer;  b.  in  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land :  adniitte<l  as  scholar  at  St.  .John's  College.  Cambridge, 
Nov.  10.  1.5S7;  later  became  secretary  to  William  Cecil, 
l.i^rd  Burghley:  published  in  1611  an  excellent  French- 
lOnglish  dictionary,  of  which  there  appean^d  in  1632  a  sec- 
ond edition,  together  with  UoViert  Sherwood's  English- 
French  dictionary:  and  in  lfi.50,  ICOO,  and  1673  editions  re- 
vised and  eidarged  by  .lames  Howell.  The  work  is  of  great 
value  to  philology.  The  year  of  Cotgrave's  death  is  given 
as  1034  in  Cooper's  Mtnwriuls  of  Cambridge.        C.  H.  T. 

Cothen :  See  KOthen. 

Co-tidal  Lines:  a  system  of  lines  drawn  upon  a  map, 
terrestrial  glolie,  or  chart,  to  iJluslrate  the  course  of  the 
tidal  wave.  Each  of  these  lines  passes  through  tUe  places 
which  have  high  water  at  t lie  same  hour,  thus  tracing  the 
crest  of  th(?  wave,  and  enabling  the  eye  to  follow  its  coui-se 
with  all  the  modifications  that  it  experiences  in  each  ocean. 
See  Tides,  Ocean,  and  Oilk  Stiseam. 

Cotiii'sra:  nn.v  one  of  several  South  .American  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage,  belonging  to  the  family  Cniimjidip.  The 
best  known  is  Co/ini/a  rai/ann,  a  bird  a  little  smaller  than 
the  North  American  robin;  of  a  brilliant  azure  blue  with  a 
purple  throat.  Other  notable  members  of  the  family  are  the 
Hkll-bikd  an<l  Umbrei.l.v-bird  (qq.  t:).  F.  A.  L. 

Cotocachi,  ko-to-kalif-chee  :  a  mountain  of  Ecuador;  in 
I  he  western  Cordillera,  about  00  miles  X.  of  (^iiito.  It  is  of 
volcanic  formation,  but  no  crater  has  been  found  on  its  sum- 
mit, nor  are  tlu^re  records  of  eruption.  The  lake,  Cui-cocha, 
at  its  southeastern  base  occupies  an  old  crater  of  explosion, 
and  shows  two  cones  rising  from  the  water.  The  sides  of 
Cotocachi  are  sleep  and  broken  by  deep  fissures,  .said  to  be 
the  result  of  earlhouakes.  These  and  the  icy  summit  make 
the  ascent  extjeinely  dillicult.  Whvmper,  who  reached  the 
top  in  the  year  1879,  found  it  10,4.53  feet  high. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cotopax'i :  a  volcano  of  Ecuador:  in  the  eastern  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes;  40  miles  S.  of  the  ei|iiator  and  about  the 
same  distance  S. S.  E.  of  l^uito.  It  is  the  highest  active  vol- 
cano in  the  world,  recent  and  verv  careful  observations  bv 
Whymper  giving  1!»,614  feet  above  the  sea,  or  10,000  feet 
above  the  valley  of  Quito ;  of  this  almut  4,600  feet  is  cov- 
ered with  snow.  The  form  is  almost  perfectly  conical.  The 
eruptioii  of  1.534.  ascribed  to  this  mountain,  was  probably 
from  Pichiueha,  Init  there  have  been  many  recorded  out- 
breaks siiu'e  1742;  some  of  them  have  sent  out  clouds  of 
ashes  which  darkeiie<l  the  air  for  many  miles  around  and 
fell  on  ships  far  out  at  sea;  in  others  it' is  said  that  (lames 
shot  up  several  thousand  feet.  During  the  eruption  of  1S03 
llumbohlt  heard  the  explosions  at  Guayaquil,  13.5  miles  dis- 


tant. In  1877  an  outburst  of  cinders  was  followed  by  a  del- 
uge of  water,  mud,  and  stones,  which  in  a  single  day 
reached  the  sea,  over  200  miles  distant.  The  top  of  Coto- 
paxi  was  first  reached  by  Dr.  W.  Reiss  in  1872;  Whymper 
spent  a  night  on  the  brink  of  the  crater,  which  is  1,300  feet 
deep.  See  Whymper,  'J'he  Great  Anden  of  the  E(fUntor\ 
Orton,  Tlie  Aiit/i-n  and  the  Amazon.     Herbert  H,  Smith. 

Cotswold  HHls:  a  range  of  oolitic  limestone  hills  run- 
ning through  (ilouceslershire.  England,  p.-irallel  to  the  Avon 
and  Severn.  They  are  .54  mil<>s  long  and  average  600  feet 
high,  Cleeve  Hill,  the  highest  point,  having  an  altitude  of 
1,134  feet. 

Cotta,  Bernhari),  von  ;  German  geologist;  b.  in  Kleinen- 
Zillah,  in  the  Thiiringerwald.  Oct.  24,  1808.  His  father  wjis 
director  of  the  academy  at  Tharand,  and  he  w;is  from  early 
youth  made  familiar  with  natural  history,  especially  miner- 
alogy and  geology.  He  afti'rward  sttidied  in  the  mining- 
school  at  Freiberg  and  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  in  1842  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  former  place.  Among  his  impor- 
tant works  are  a  geognostic  map  of  Saxony  in  twelve 
sections,  published  conjointly  with  Xaumann :  Geognos- 
iische  M^anderungen  (2  vols.,  1836-38);  Anlcifuni/  zum  Stu- 
duim  der  Geognoste  nnd  Geolor/ie  (3d  ed.  1849) ;  Geologische 
Bilder  {4th  ed.  1861);  Deutxrhlandg  Bnden  (2d  ed.  1858); 
Geolngie  der  Gegenwart  (3d  ed.  1871).  D.  at  Freiberg,  Sept. 
14,  1879. 

Cotta,  .ToHAXX  Friedricu,  Baron  von  Cottendorf:  pub- 
lisher; b.  in  Stuttgart,  Apr.  27,  1704;  conceived  at  Tubin- 
gen in  1794,  with  .Schiller,  the  plan  of  the  Allgi'mrine  Zei- 
tung,  an  able  daily  journal,  afterward  published  at  Augs- 
burg and  now  at  JIunich.  lie  was  a  friend  and  liberal 
patron  of  Goethe  and  SchiUer,  whose  works  he  published. 
lie  established  a  steam  press  at  Augsburg  in  1824.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Wijrtemberg  Diet,  and  in 
1824  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  second  chamber.  I). 
Dec.  29,  1832.  See  Briefweehsel  zwischen  Schiller  und 
Cotta  (Stuttgart,  1876).  Revised  by  Julius  Goebel. 

Cotta,  L.  AuRELlus :  Roman  senator ;  became  pra>tor  in 
70  B.  c.  He  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  the  year  65, 
and  co-operated  with  Cicero  against  Catiline  in  63  B.  c. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  Ca;sar  in  the  civil  war  which  began 
in  49  B.  r. 

Cottabiis:  a  game  of  skill  often  s])okon  of  by  Greek  writ- 
ers (Anacreon.  ^-Eschylus.  Euripides,  Antii)lianes,  Aristoph- 
anes) and  depicted  on  Greek  vases.  It  consisted  in  throw- 
ing a  portion  of  wine  left  in  the  drinking-cup  in  such  away 
that  it  |)assed  through  the  air  without  its  bulk  being  broken 
and  fell  with  a  certain  noise  into  anothi-r  drinking-cup. 
The  performaiK'c  of  this  feat  reipured  no  small  amount  of 
dexterity,  as  the  thrower  was  expected  to  retain  the  recum- 
bent position  usual  while  eating  and  drinking,  and  excel- 
lence in  the  game  was  admired  as  much  its  excellence  in 
throwing  the  javelin.  The  excitement  of  the  game  was 
often  still  further  increased  by  bets  and  by  the  ominous 
character  ascribed  to  it. 

Cottage  City :  originally  a  noted  camp-meeting  ground 
and  now  a  popular  watering-tilace  (incorporated  in  1879);  on 
the  northeast  shore  of  JMartlia's  Vineyard.  Dukes  co.,  Mass. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Jlassachusetts.  rcf.  6-.J); 
22  miles  S.  E.  of  X'ew  Bedford,  60  miles  from  Boston.  Pop. 
(1880)  672;  (1890)  1,080;  (1895)  1.038.  ' 

Editor  of  "Martha's  Vineyard  Herald." 

Cottar:  See  Crofters. 

Cott'biis,  or  Kottbiis:  a  town  of  Pnissia;  in  Branden- 
burg; on  the  river  Spree;  67  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Berlin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  (see  map  of  German  Em- 
I)ire,  ref.  4-G).  It  is  incloseil  by  walls,  and  has  a  royal  [jalace 
and  a  gymnasium:  also  manufactures  of  woolen  cloths, 
linen  goods,  hosiery,  tobacco,  etc.     Pop.  (1890)  34,909. 

Cottereau,  Jean  :  See  Chouans. 

Cot'tida'  [from  Cottus  (q.  r.),  the  typical  genus  -i-  the  pa- 
tronymi(^  ending  id.i']:  a  family  of  spiny-rayed  fishes  char- 
acterized by  the  bony  cheeks,  short  first  ihu-sal,  and  more  or 
less  spiny  head.  It  contains  the  '•miller's  thumb."  sea-bull- 
head, ,scul|iin,  I'atherlashcr,  and  other  fishes,  most  of  which 
are  of  rather  repulsive  apjiearance.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  confined  to  the  rivers  and  seiis  of  the 
north.     They  are  not  much  valued  as  food. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  Litas. 

Cottinp.  .John  Ruooles,  M.  D..  LL.  D.  :  Congregational 
minister;  b.  in  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1787;  educated  at  Amherst, 
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Dartmouth,  and  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cotting  acquired  repiita- 
ticiu  by  liis  publications  in  cliemistry  and  geology,  and  by  an 
agricultural  survey  in  Georgia.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
Jntroduction  to  Chemistry  (1822)  axvX  a  Sijaupsis  of  Lectures 
on  Geoloqtj  (182.5).  He  held  professorshiiis  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  "at  Pittsfield  Medical  School.  D.  Oct.  13, 1867,  near 
Milledgeville,  Ua.,  where  he  had  spent  the  last  tliirty  years 
of  his  life.  Revised  by  George  P.  Fisher. 

Cotton  :  a  soft,  downy  fiber  which  surrounds  the  seeds  in 
tlie  capsules  or  bolls  of  plants  of  the  genus  Gossijpium  and 
order  JIalracem.  The  species  are  numerous,  but  only  three 
are  important,  viz. :  Gossypimn  tierbaceum,  or  Gossypium 
al/mm,  called  also  short-staple  upland,  woolly-seeded,  and 
green-seeded.  This  is  the  species  generally  cultivated.  Va- 
rieties of  it  have  been  nndtiplied  by  selection  and  by  special 
cultivation,  and  by  hyljridizing  with  Gossypiiim  barbadense 
or  G.  nigrum,  known'also  as  sea-island,  long  staple,  or  black- 
seeded  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  the  latter  is  confined 
principally  to  soils  bathed  in  a  salt  atmosphere.  It  reaches 
its  highest  perfection  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  in  Egypt.  Both  these  species  are  an- 
nuals. Gossypium  arboreuiii,  or  tree-cotton,  a  perennial 
species,  gi-ovvs  in  South  America  and  Africa.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  annuals  both  in  yield  ami  quality  of  fiber.  All  the 
species  of  the  cotton-plant  originated  in  the  tropics,  a  fact 
which  the  cultivator  must  constantly  bear  in  mind.  Like 
the  sunflower,  it  turns  its  leaves  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sun.  Though  a  tropical  plant,  it  is  most  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  temperate  zone.  Tlie  climatic  conditions 
favorable  to  its  best  development  are  six  months'  exemption 
from  frost,  a  well-distributed,  moderate  rainfall  during  the 
period  of  growth,  with  little  rain  ami  abimdant  sunshine 
while  maturing.  These  are  best  supplied  in  the  southern 
tier  of  the  North  American  States,  wliich  have  no  competi- 
tor except  Egypt  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  fiber  pro- 
duced. 


Col  ton-plant. 

While  the  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  fiber, 
which  grows  upon  the  seed,  the  seed  itself  has  become  coni- 
niercially  valualile,  and  the  fiber  from  the  inner  bark,  litlli' 
inferior  to  and  resembling  that  of  jute,  also  has  possibilities 
of  commercial  importance. 

The  flower  of  (/.  biirliddense  is  of  a  rich  cream  color; 
that  of  G.  Iierbaceum  a  jiure  wliite  when  first  open,  chang- 
ing to  red  the  .second  day.  Tlie  flower  is  bisexual  and  pro- 
duces a  capsnle  known  as  the  "  boll,"  which  reaches  matur- 
ity in  six  to  seven  weeks,  when  the  surface  contracting  ex- 
poses the  lint-covered  seed  ready  for  picking.  This  is  done 
almo.st  entirely  by  hand.  .\  "  harvester"  receiilly  invented 
attained  partial  suceCss  in  l!S!)l.  a  dry  aiituinn.  This  gath- 
ers leaves,  bolls,  and  small  stems,  from  which  the  lint  is 
afterward  separated  by  machinery  made  for  the  jiurpose. 


Originally,  the  cotton-gin  was  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
cotton  was  passed  between  two  rollers  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  This,  the  "  roller-gin,"  is  still  used  for  ginning 
sea-island  or  black-seeded  cotton,  which  is  quite  easily  freed 
from  its  seeds.  But  green-seeded,  upland,  or  short-staple 
cotton,  the  species  most  generally  grown,  can  not  be  ginned 
by  such  simple  means.  The  lint  of  the  woolly  seeded  varie- 
ties is  separated  from  the  .seed  by  means  of  the  saw-gin,  in- 
vented in  1793  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  composed  of  fifty  to 
eighty  steel  disks,  tiie  edges  of  which  are  sharply  serrated. 
These  saws  cut  the  lint  from  the  seed  while  revolving  with 
great  velocity.  The  lint  is  taken  from  the  saw-teeth  by  an- 
other cylinder  called  the  "  brush,"  and  conveyed  to  the 
"  condenser."  The  Unt  is  then  packed  into  bales  weighing 
450  to  .500  lb.  each.  Formerly  the  bales  weighed  only  300 
lb.,  and  were  long  and  round  and  packed  by  hand,^as  wool 
and  the  sea-island  cotton  are  still  packed.  Sea-island  cot- 
ton is  separated  from  tlie  seed,  to  which  it  adheres  but  fee- 
bly, by  the  roller-gin.  which  pulls  ratlier  than  cuts  the  lint 
from  the  seed.  In  tliis  species  the  lint  separates  readily  and 
entirely  from  the  seeds,  leaving  them  sleek  and  black.  A 
part  of  the  lint  adheres  to  the  seed  of  the  upland  cotton. 
These  are  reginned,  before  extracting  the  oil,  and  yield 
about  35  lb.  of  short  lint  to  the  ton  of  seed.  This  is  used 
for  wadding,  batting,  and  other  purposes  for  which  inferior 
grades  of  cotton  are  used.  The  seed  is  then  decorticated, 
the  hulls  constituting  by  weight  one-half  of  the  seed;  the 
meats,  or  kernels,  are  then  steamed,  sacked,  and  tlie  oil  ex- 
pressed, yielding  30  to  35  gal.  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton  of  seed. 
The  cake  is  dried  and  ground,  yielding  about  700  lb.  of  meal 
per  ton  of  seed. 

The  refined  oil  is  used  in  a  great  many  ways,  such  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  substitutes  for  butter  and  standard  lard  ; 
for  oiling  machinery,  dressing  morocco,  mixing  with  other 
oils  for  the  preparation  of  paints,  and  after  a  voyage  to 
Europe  returns  as  fancy  brands  of  "  olive  "  oil.  See  Cotton- 
seed Oil. 

The  meal  is  extensively  employed  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
in  the  preparation  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  also  used 
directly  as  a  fertilizer,  and  for  feeding  stock.  Large  ciuanti- 
ties  are  shipped  to  the  Northern  LI.  S.  and  to  Europe  as 
food  for  cattle.  The  meal  and  hulls  arc  fed  to  cattle  with- 
out other  provender  with  satisfactory  results,  both  as  regards 
"  economy  "  and  as  regards  the  production  of  flesh  and  fat. 

The  cotton-plant  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  injurious  insects 
and  fungi.  The  larva  of  Aletia.  the  cotton  caterpillar,  is 
no  longer  dreaded  as  formerly,  since  the  means  of  destroying 
this  ]iest  with  "  Paris-green  "  is  within  the  reach  of  the  niost 
humiile  planter.  Means  of  destroying  the  "boll-worm." 
which  is  very  destructive  in  some  seasons,  by  puncturing 
the  young  bolls  or  capsules,  have  not  yet  been  devised.  No 
satisfactory  preventives  of  the  attack  of  several  very  destruc- 
tive fungi  have  been  discovered. 

The  experimenls  conducted  at  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  cotton  States  have  materially  improved  the  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  and  contributed  to  economy  in  fertiliza- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  extended 
the  area  of  ])rofitable  cotton-culture  about  50  miles  farthei 
north  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  effects  in  has 
tening  the  maturity  of  the  plant.  Their  use  has  also  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  lint,  by  giving  it  greater  length 
and  strength,  and  by  hastening  maturity  has  enabled  the 
planter  to  harvest  the  crop  at  less  cost  and  in  better  condi- 
tion. 

The  early  history  both  of  the  culture  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  is  oliscure.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
India  took  the  initiative  in  both,  and  attained  a  skill  in  the 
latter  which  was  ni?ver  equaled  elsewhere  previous  to  the 
invention  of  machinery  for  its  manufacture.  Pearly  in  the 
sixteenth  century — about  1521 — the  cotton-plant  was  culti- 
Tateil  for  its  fiowers  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.  Small  patches  were 
grown  in  Virginia  and  ailjacent  States  prior  to  and  after 
the  war  of  the  Hcvolutioii.  the  Ihit  being  picked  from  the 
seed  by  hand,  the  thread  spun,  and  the  cloth  for  dniiie.stic 
use  woven  on  the  farms. 

The  saw-gin,  even  in  its  farliest  history,  had  a  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  3,000  pairs  of  hmids  in  separating  the  lint 
from  the  seed. 

The  Soul  hern  U.  S..  Hrilisli  India.  Egypt,  and  Brazil  pro- 
duce practically  tlie  cotton-supply  of  llie  world.  India 
ranks  next  to  the  U.  S.  in  qiianlily  j)roduce(l,  but  in  quality 
of  lint  her  product  is  inferior.     >ol  only  are  the  soil  anil 
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climatic  conditions  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  superior  to  tliose 
in  aiiv  otlier  part  of  the  g:lobe,  but  the  phiiit  has  received 
more  iiitellijreiit  cuUivalion  there  than  elsewliere.  The  vield 
in  tliese  Slates  ranges  from  one-fourtli  of  a  hale  of  oUO  ll).  to 
two  bales  per  acre.  To  produce  two  bales  wcudd  re(|uire  a 
vield  of  ;!,()()()  II).  of  seeci-cotton.  one-third  of  which  would 
to  lint— 1.000  lb.  of  lint  and  2,000  Hi.  of  seed. 

If  the  lint  only  is  removed  from  the  land,  cotton  is  the  least 
exhausliui;  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  An  average 
crop  removes  in  the  Hid  oidy  2-T.5  lb. of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia  jier  acre,  while  a  crop  of  10 
bush,  of  wheat  per  acre  removes  ;i2'3(>  lb.  of  the  same  ele- 
ments of  plant-food.    See  Cottox  Manufactures. 

J.  S.  Newman". 

Cotton,  CiiAKLES:  English  poet;  b.  Apr.  3ft.  1G;J0.  llis 
poems  were  chiefly  i)arodies  and  hunun'ous  pieces,  and  in- 
cluile  travesties  of  Vergil  and  Lucian,  and  a  local  descripl  ion 
—The  Wonders  of  the  /",nA- (1G81).  He  translated  Mon- 
taigne's essays,  and  conlriluited  a  treatise  on  I  rout -fishing 
to  the  Complete  Aiiqler  of  Izaak  Walton.     I),  in  HjST. 

11.  A.  B. 

Cotton,  .Tons' :  Puritan  minister:  b.  at  Derliy.  Knglaud, 
Dec.  4,  ISS.') :. educated  at  Cambridge  ;  preacheil  over  twenty 
years  at  Boston  in  England,  but,  incurring  haud's  displeas- 
ure, fled  to  Jlas.sacliusetts  in  10*3;  was  pastor  of  the  First 
church  in  Boston  (organized  in  16;i0),  and  acqiiirod  such  in- 
fluence that  he  was  called  the  patriarch  of  New  Kngland. 
lie  opposed  Anne  llulchinsou  and  Roger  Williams,  lie 
wrote  nearly  fifty  books,  all  of  which  were  publisheil  in 
London.     D.  Dec.  2;S,  l(i.i2. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce:  English  antiipiary:  b.  in  Den- 
ton, llunlingdonshire,  .Tan.  22.  1.571 :  educaled  at  Westmin- 
ster .School  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.  A.  1.5H."i) : 
formed  valual)le  collect  ions  of  books,  manuscripts,  coins,  etc.; 
was  knighted  ItHKJ;  created  baronet  1611.  1).  Jlay  6.  16:il. 
The  Cottonian  library  was  bestowed  on  the  nation  by  his 
great-grandson.  Sir  .John  :  was  first  removed  to  Ashburiiham 
House,  Westminster,  in  1730,  and,  after  suffering  from  fire 
in  1731,  was  finally  placeil  in  the  British  Museum  in  17.53. 

Cotton-sin  :  a  nia<Tiine  for  freeing  cotton  from  its  seeds, 
which  adhere  to  the  fiber  with  considerable  tenacity.  See 
Cotton  and  Cotton  ^Ianufactures. 

Cotton  Maiiiifacliires:  textile  fabrics  composed  of  cot- 
ton and  the  pi-oi'csses  by  which  they  are  produced.  The 
fiber  of  the  cotton-plant  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
yarn  or  thread,  ami  thus  for  employment  in  the  fabrication 
of  woven  cloth.  Kach  fiber  if  left  to  itself  acquires  a  twist 
which  adds  to  its  tensile  strength;  ami  it  is  by  twisting 
many  libel's  of  cotton  around  one  another  that  the  strength 
necessary  to  its  usefulness  as  the  material  of  a  textile  fabric 
is  imparted  to  it.  The  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  and  (he 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  have  been  priicticed  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  from  a  period  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  arts  were  established  in  Egypt,  India,  and  China  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  They  are  found  to  be  pra<- 
ticed  by  some  tribes  of  Central  Africa  who  have  only  lately 
been  brought  in  contact  with  modern  civilization.  They 
wi're  known  to  the  nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Peru 
long  before  the  Sjmnish  conquests  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  a])pIiealion  of  machinery  to  the  )iieparafion,  the 
spinuiiig.  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  dates  back  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  In  the  homes  of  its  lU'igin  the  man- 
ufacture has  remained  to  a  certain  extent  what  it  has  always 
been — a  handicraft  in  which  human  labor  availed  itself  of 
none  but  the  rudest  implements.  The  enterprise  of  modern 
commerce  carries  the  cheap  product  of  modern  machinery 
to  eviM-  more  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  will  .soon  ren- 
der extinct  the  hand-spun  and  clumsily  woven  cloth  of  (he 
native.  The  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  began 
with  the  la.--t  process  in  the  making  of  cloth,  and  the  cycle 
of  fundamental  improvements  was  coin|ileled  by  the  inveil* 
tion  of  a  device  for  removing  the  seed  from  the  raw  material 
as  it  comes  from  the  field.  The  fly-shuttle  was  invented 
about  17.50.  By  means  of  this  improvement  the  ellicieney 
of  the  hand-loom  was  much  increased.  About  ten  years 
later  .lames  Hargreaves,  an  illiterate  Lancashire  weaver, 
made  an  invention  for  the  carding  of  cotton,  which  was 
iiuiekly  improved  by  another  unknown  inventor,  and  thus 
the  (irinciple  of  the  carding-machine  of  to-day  was  intro- 
duced. In  1767  Hargreaves  invented  the  spiiniing  jenny, 
by  which  he  was' enabled  to  produce  eight  threads  at  once. 
In  this  machine  wc  flntl  partially  developed  the  principles 


which  are  fully  exemplified  in  the  mule.  Richard  Ark- 
wright  patented  in  176!)  a  spinning  frame,  or  "throstle," 
called  at  first  a  "water-frame,"  the  chief  and  most  useful 
novelty  in  which  was  a  device  for  spinning  with  rollers. 
The  "roving,"  or  slightly  twisted  ntaterial,  jiassing  between 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  forward  pair  revolving  at  a  much 
higher  spee<l  than  those  behind,  draw  out  the  roving,  and 
make  it  finer  and  more  regular  before  it  receives  the  final 
twist  which  converts  it  into  yarn.  Arkwright  adopted  in 
this  machine  the  principle  now  known  as  the  flyer,  by  which 
the  yarn  is  twisted  and  wound  upon  the  bobbin  at  the  same 
time.  Samuel  Crompton  in  1779  combined  the  ideas  of 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwright  in  the  mule  jenny.  In  1785  Dr. 
Kdward  Carlwright,  a  clergyman,  invented  the  ])ower-loom. 
Two  things  remained  to  render  possible  the  gigantic  expan- 
sion of  the  cotton  industry  which  this  century  has  witnessed 
— a  quick  and  inexpensive  method  of  separating  the  fiber 
from  the  seed,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  slow  and 
laborious  process,  and  a  new  mechanical  force  to  drive  ma- 
chinery at  a  high  s])eed.  The  cotton-gin  of  Eli  Whitney 
supplied  the  first,  and  the  steam-engine  the  second,  taking 
them  in  the  order  here  mentioned  :  but  the  first  sti^am-engine 
set  up  in  a  cotton-mill,  in  178.5.  antedated  by  seven  years  the 
great  invention  which  made  possilile  the  production  on  a 
large  scale  of  cotton  in  a  condition  fit  for  nnuiufacture. 
The  progress  made  in  machinery  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury lias  been  rapid,  and  has  resulted  both  in  an  enormous- 
saving  of  labor  and  in  a  most  wonderful  increase  in  the 
product  resulting  from  a  given  expenditure  of  power.  For 
example,  the  speed  of  tlie  spindles  used  on  Arkwright's 
"  water-frame,"  so  called  because  it  was  usually  driven  by 
water-power,  was  but  3,000  or  4,000  turns  a  miiiuti'.  whereas 
the  speed  of  a  modern  s|undle  is  fully  K.OOO  turns.  In  no- 
other  industry  does  the  keenness  of  competition  require  SO 
extensive  and  so  frequent  changes  of  niachinery  to  keep  a 
factory  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  Improvements 
are  made  constantly,  and  old  niachinery  must  be  replaced 
with  new  long  before  it  has  worn  out.  The  chief  processes 
in  spinning  are  directed  to  the  following  objects:  (a)  open- 
ing and  cleaning;  {h)  laying  the  fibers  straight  and  parallel; 
(c)  making  the  continuous  bundle  of  fibers  which  is  to  form 
the  yarn  exactly  even  in  size  and  strength;  (rf)  drawing  the 
"  sliver  " — the  bundle  of  fibers  just  mentioned — down  to  the 
rciiuired  size,  when  it  is  known  as  roving:  (e)  giving  the 
roving  the  necessary  twist  and  winding  it  upon  the  bobbin. 
The  first  machine  is  the  opener,  or  ])icker.  Loose  cotton 
from  the  bale  is  fed  into  this  machine  evenly,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  beater.  This  machine  .separates 
dust  and  other  inqau'ities  from  the  cotton,  which  is  delivered 
at  the  end  of  the  machine  in  a  uniform  layer,  called  a  lap. 
A  lapping-machine  comes  next.  It  is  fed  with  three  laps  at 
once,  and  the  three  layers  are  drawn  out  to  the  thickness  of 
one.  The  object  is  to  neutralize  the  irregularities  of  each 
lap  by  averaging  them  with  the  irregularities  of  two  others. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  principle  of  doubling  and 
drawing  for  the  purpose  of  n'duciiig  irregularities  is  followed 
at  every  step  of  the  process  down  to  the  spindle.  Afti-r  the 
lapping-machine  the  cotton  goes  to  the  card,  by  which  the 
fibers  are  first  laid  exactly  imrallel  to  each  other,  in  a  thin, 
gauzy  film,  upon  teeth  covering  a  cylinder,  and  then  stripped 
off  by  a  vibrating  comb,  and  drawn  together  in  what  may 
be  called  a  flat,  untwisted  rope.  The  strands  are  next  don- 
bled  and  drawn  in  a  drawing  frame.  In  the  manulju-ture  of 
sewing  cotton,  however,  and  in  the  production  of  fine  yarns 
for  weaving,  there  is  an  intermediate  process,  the  combing, 
by  which  the  short  staple  is  removed  ;  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  fine  yarns  the  "sliver,"  as  the  product  of  the 
carding  and  combing  machines  is  called,  passes  several  times 
through  the  drawing  frame.  There  are  next  three  machines, 
known  as  the  "slubbing  frame,"  the  "intermediate  frame," 
and  the  "roving  frame."  through  each  of  which  the  sliver 
passes,  being  in  each  drawn  out  and  slightly  Iwi.^led.  It  has 
now  become  "roving,"  a  soft,  light  twisted  cord,  and  it 
passes  to  the  last  process,  the  spinning.  The  im])rovements 
ui  spinning  during  recent  years  have  been  numerous  and 
important.  The  superiority  of  the  modern  automatic  mule 
over  the  flyer  frame  for  spinning  fine  yarns  was  so  great 
that  it  superseded  frame-s|)inning  to  a  large  extent,  particu- 
larly in  England,  where  a  large  part  of  the  yarn  )iroduced 
is  yarn  of  high  counts,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  loaded  with 
"sizing,"  and  thus  increased  in  weight  but  not  in  strength. 
But  the  invention  of  the  "ring  frame,"  in  which  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  "flyer"  is  performed  by  passing  the 
yarn  through  a  bit  of  curved  wire,  known  as  a  "  traveler," 
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which  moves  around  the  spincUe  on  a  ring,  has  revolution- 
ized spinning.  The  spindle  itself  has  been  meanwhile  greatly 
improved.  Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  yarn  is  substan- 
tially in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  spindle,  it  follows 
that'  the  new  spindles  are  much  more  economical  as  well  as 
more  efficient.  For  the  modern  spindles  make  !t,000  turns 
a  minute — as  against  a  maximum  of  7.500  turns  only  so 
lately  as  1870 — and  they  run  so  much  more  easily  that  the 
same  power  moves  25  per  cent,  more  of  them  at  the  higher 
speed  than  of  the  old  ring  spindles  at  the  lower  speed.  All 
the  fundamental  improvements  of  the  ring  frame  and  of  the 
ring  spindle  are  of  U.  S.  origin,  and  the  reintroduction  of 
frame-spinning  has  made  much  greater  progi-ess  in  the  U.  S. 
tlian  it  lias  elsewhere.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  yarn 
spun  is  woven  into  plain  cotton  cloth;  but  considerable 
amounts  are  sold  for  use  as  warps  in  woolen  and  woreted 
goods,  or  for  knitting  into  underwear ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  produce  of  sea-island  cotton,  after  being  spun  into  yarn, 
is  converted,  by  doubling  and  twisting,  into  sewing  thread. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  whole  manufactiu-e,  from  raw  cotton  to 
woven  cloth,  or  to  sewing  thread,  and  sometimes  from  raw 
cotton  and  wool  to  the  condition  of  woven  mixed  textiles,  is 
ordinarily  carried  on  by  one  and  the  same  establishment. 
In  GreatBritain  and  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe  spinning 
and  weaving  are  almost  miiversally  separated.  See  Loom 
and  Weavixg. 

Cotton  manufacture  has  its  chief  seat  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1787  the  total  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Brit- 
ain was  22,800,000  lb.  In  1890  the  amount  consumed  in 
the  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,656,000,000  lb.,  and 
the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  £74,400.000.  Of  late  yeai-s  the  expansion  of  the 
cotton  industry  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  India  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  in  Great  Britain. 
The  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in  1875  and  in  1890  is 
shown  bv  the  following : 


COnSTRTES. 

1875. 

1890. 

39.000,000 
19.440.000 
1.100.000 
9.500,000 

43.750.000 

24,575,000 

3.270.000 

United  States  .        

14,1S8,103 

The  first  successful  cotton-factory  in  the  U.  S.  was  that  of 
Samuel  Slater,  established  at  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  in  1790.  For 
many  years  the  progress  was  slow.  In  1810  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  country  was  no  more  tlian  10,000 
bales.  The  consumption  reached  90.000  bales  in  1815,  the 
war  of  1812  having  cut  off  foreign  manufactures  and  com- 
pelled the  production  of  goods  at  home.  L'nder  the  stimulus 
of  favoring  legislation  the  increase  was  rapid.  But  the 
greatest  development  has  been  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  total  value  of  all  products  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacttu-e,  according  to  the  census,  beginning  with 
1840,  has  lieen  as  follows : 

1840. ...  ...   S40,3.V).453  |  1870 $177,489,739 

laW...  ...   lil.Ktt9.l»4  1880 ai0.950.:S83 

1860 115,137,926  |  1890 267,981,721 

Inasmuch  as  this  increase  in  gross  value  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  steady  and  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  aver- 
age price  of  yarns  and  cloth,  the  actual  growth  of  the  industry 
has  been  ViLstly  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  above 
given.  The  magnitude  of  the  manufacture  is  fully  exhibited 
by  the  following  facts  obtained  by  the  census  of  1890: 

Number  of  spindles H.IRS.IOS 

Number  of  looms .324,866 

Bales  of  cotton  consumed 2,22,S,347 

Pounds  of  cotton  consumed l.iy3„'iS4.641 

Square  yards  of  woven  goods  produced . .  3,002.761 .0,37 

Total  value  of  product ?>67,9H1,74J 

Capital  employed  in  the  industry 8354,020,843 

NV.MBER   OK   PERSONS   EMPLOTED   A>"D  AMOU.NT  OF  WAGES  PAID. 
.Men 88.837        Wages,...  S.33,797,517 


Women 106,607 

Children 23.432 

Officers  and  clerks. .      2,709 


2!l.  165.086 
3.061.935 
3.4&t.734 


Total 221,585 


Total....  869,489,272 

The  chief  seat  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  U.  S.  is 
New  Kngland,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1890  con- 
taine<l  76  percent,  of  all  the  spindles  in  the  country — a  ratio 
which  has  remained  nearly  constant  during  the  whole  historv 
of  the  manufacture.  Among  the  States  of  New  Kngland, 
Maswachusetts  is  very  far  in  the  lead.  In  1890  it  ha<l  41 
per  cent,  of  all  the  spindles  in  the  U.  S.    The  greatest 


concentration  of  the  manufacture  is  in  the  city  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.  The  two  adjoining  counties  of  Bristol,  in  Massa- 
chusetts (in  which  Fall  River  is  situated),  and  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island,  contain  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  spindles  in 
the  U.  S.  The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  witnessed  an  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  South- 
ern .States,  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  The  number  of  spindles  in  the  Southern  States 
increased  threefold  during  the  ten  years. 

Edward  Staxwood. 

Cottonseed  Oil :  an  oU  obtained  from  the  cotton-plant, 
Gossypium  barbadense.  herbaceum,  and  allied  species.  The 
bolls  of  the  plant  contain  cotton  fiber  and  seed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  of  fiber  to  2*  or  3  i)arts  by  weight  of  seed.  The 
average  percentage  of  oil  is  put  at  15  to  20,  while  25  per 
cent,  is  regarded  as  high. 

Although  the  cotton-plant  has  been  cultivated  for  over 
a  thousand  years,  no  use  has  been  made  of  its  products,  ex- 
cept the  cotton-fiber,  until  comparatively  recently.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  fiber  of  the  plant-stalk  can  be  made 
into  a  coarse  bagging,  that  the  root  is  susceptible  of  use  in 
dyeing  and  pharmacy,  and  that  the  seeds  will  yield  as  a 
principal  product  the  oU,  besides  several  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts. In  1861  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  that 
the  cotton-plant  would  be  a  valuable  plant  for  cultivation, 
even  if  it  produced  no  cotton.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
oil  two  difficulties  presented  themselves ;  the  "  lint,"  or 
short  fiber  surrounding  the  seed,  retained  much  of  the  oil 
when  the  seed  was  crushed  and  pressed,  and  the  oil,  after 
expression,  had  a  strong  color.  In  1785  the  Society  for  En- 
couragement of  Arts  and  Commerce  offered  a  prize  for  the 
manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  on  a  commercial  scale.  At 
the  British  Exhibition  of  1851.  Bum.  of  Edinburgh,  and  De 
Geminy,  of  Marseilles,  exhibited  specimens  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  cake,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded.  In  1852  cot- 
tonseed oil  was  exported  from  Egypt  to  France.  The  first 
attempts  in  the  I .  S.  to  extract  the  oil  as  a  merchantable 
product  were  made  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1834,  but  both 
those  experiments  and  others  made  in  1847  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  were  unsuccessful.  In  1855  the  decorticating  machine 
of  L.  Klapp  was  introduced,  by  which  the  hulls  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  kernels ;  and  since  that  time  the  industry 
has  gi'own  rapidly. 

Manufacture  of  Cottonseed  OH. — The  "lint"  is  usually 
removed"  by  one  or  more  additional  ginnings.  The  clean 
seed  is  passed  through  a  hulling  or  decorticating  machine. 
Tlie  kernels  are  then  crushed  between  iron  roUers,  when 
they  are  ready  for  pressing.  Hydraulic  pressure  is  used, 
the"  intensity  being  250  to  500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Fif- 
teen to  20  per  cent,  of  "  crude  "  cottonseed  oil  is  thus  ob- 
tained. This  product  is  thick  and  turbid,  has  a  deep  brown- 
red  color,  and  de]iosits  a  slimy  sediment  on  standing.  The 
oil  is  refined  by  agitation  with  dUute  alkaline  lye  (contain- 
ing 3  to  4  per  cent,  of  potash  or  soda),  heating,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  stand,  when  the  lye.  carrii-ing  the  impurities,  set- 
tles to  the  bottom,  constituting  what  is  known  as  "  cotton- 
oO  soap  stock,"  while  the  clear  gohlen-yellow  oil  is  drawn 
off  from  the  top.  In  some  cases  this  treatment  is  repeated, 
a  lye  still  more  dilute  being  used.  Processes  involving 
heating  with  milk  of  lime  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  either 
alone  or  with  bichromate  of  potash,  or  simply  steaming, 
have  also  been  used  in  clarifying  the  oQ,  while  some  have 
recommended  or  used  bleaching-powder  or  nitric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash  to  improve  the  color  of  the  oil.  By 
these  processes  of  refining  the  oil  loses  about  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  its  weight. 

The  grades  of  oil  found  in  V.  S.  markets  are  crude  oil, 
summer  yellow  and  summer  white  oil,  winter  yellow  and 
winter  white  oil.  By  cooling  the  summer  oils  to  the  freez- 
ing-point the  palmitin  (called  by  the  manufacturers  "stear- 
in "■)  crystallizes  out.  and  the  oil  separated  by  pressing  the 
splidified  material  constitutes  the  "  winter  oils.' 

PropertirK. — Cottonseed  oil  (^lod.  Lat.  Oleum  gossypii, 
Pr.  huile  de  coton.  Germ.  BaumiroUenaamenul.  Baumwol- 
lensaatSl)  consists  chiefly  of  [lalmitin  and  olein.  It  contains 
about  1'85  per  cent,  of  a  non-.<aponifiable  hydrocarbon.  The 
winter  oils  consist  almost  entirely  of  olein.  The  elementary 
composition  is  given  as — 

Carbon 764  per  cent. 

Hydrogen    ir4 

Oxveen 12-2 

Siieciflc  gravity  at  60«  F 0922  to  0930 

It  solidifies  at  about  32°  F.  or  a  little  al)Ove.     The  removal 
of  the  palmitin  in  the  preparation  of  the  winter  oils  slightly 
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reduces  the  gravity  ami  mntfriallr  lowers  the  soliilifving 
point.  The  refined  oil  is  almost  odorless  and  has  a  slijtht 
nutty  flavor.  The  fluidity  of  the  crude  oil  is  2H  to  30  times 
less  than  that  of  water;  of  the  refined  oil.  about  17  times 
less  (Adriani).  The  oil  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  sol- 
uble in  ether,  chloroform,  etc.  With  nitric  acid  and  cop- 
[x;r-turninjrs  (claldin  test)  the  oil  assumes  a  reddish  or 
brownish  yellow  color,  and.  after  standinj;  for  some  time 
(twelve  to  twenty-four  hours),  becomes  very  (hick  and  vis- 
cid. With  strong  sulphuric  acid  a  dark-colored  mixture 
forms,  which,  after  heatinj,'.  is  soluble  in  water.  With  pot- 
ash or  soda  lye  the  oil  does  not  readily  or  rapidly  saponify, 
but  after  saponification  the  ma.ss  assumes  a  bluish  tint  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  treatinj?  the  saponified  mass  with 
sulphuric  acid  a  blue-black  compound  may  be  olitained, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  dye.  "cottonseed  blue"  (C'itIU.Oi). 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  but  slijjhtly  reduced  by  the  oil.  Heated 
with  chloride  of  zinc  it  turns  brown. 

Cottonseed  oil  stauds  midway  between  the  drying  and 
the  non-ilrying  oils.  By  some  it  is  classified  with  the  one; 
by  others  with  the  other.  It  has  some  drying  properties, 
but  in  this  respect  is  far  inferior  to  linsee<l  oil. 

I'.teti. — Cottonseed  od  is  used  as  an  adulterant  or  as  a 
substitute  for  various  oils,  such  as  linseed,  sperm,  lard,  olive, 
and  almond  oil,  etc.  It  is  extensivelv  used  in  cooking  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  or  lard  in  the  L.  S.  and  it  appears  to 
be  growing  in  favor.  It  also  finds  application  in  treating 
leather,  in  dressing  wool,  and  as  a  lubricator  and  an  illumi- 
nant.  as  well  as  in  soap-m«k*ing.  Its  use  in  pharmacy  luis 
been  strongly  recommended  ( Weatherby).  It  has  been  stated 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  of  the  "salad  oil"  consumed  in  the 
U.  S.  consists  of  cottonseed  oil.  In  1881-82  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment put  a  high  import  duty  upon  cottonseed  oil,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  thereby  preventing  the  adul- 
teration of  olive  oil.  It  is,  however,  asserted  that  this 
action  of  the  (iovernment  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  since 
the  adulteration  is  still  practiced,  oils  from  other  seeds  and 
from  nuts  being  used.  Some  division  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  advantages  derivaide  from  an  admixture  of  cotton- 
seed oil  with  linseed  in  paints.  Some  assert  that  it  affords 
a  more  elastic  coat,  which  will  not  crack:  others,  that  the 
drying  properties  are  very  feeble,  and  that  it  is  admissible 
only  in  the  inferior  grades  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

liij-productx  in  the  manufacture  of  cottonseetl  oil : 

One  hundred  lb.  of  cotton  seed  will  afford — 

Unt  and  hulls 40  to  46  lb. 

Couoii.sf ed  cake 37  to  38  " 

t'rude  oil 14  to  Iti  *' 

Xext  to  the  oil.  the  cake  is  the  most  important  product, 
P'requent  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  cake,  with  a 
view  to  its  utilization.  The  percentage  composition  has 
been  found  to  be  about  as  follows : 


COMPOKENT   PARTS. 

Fronwlulafwl. 

Ftan  bilM  letd. 

Moisture 

12 
21 
7 
23 
29 

M 

li>i 

9 

43 

Oil 

15 

Crude  filler 

4 

Other  ur^auic  constituents 

22 

Totals 

100 

Phosphoric  acid  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  mineral 
matter  present.  The  composition  is  sonu-what  variable,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  .seed  used,  the  ]>erfection  of  the 
machinery  used  in  extracting  the  oil.  etc. ;  so  that  for  nearly 
all  the  constituents  the  variation  may  be  2  to  3  per  cent, 
above  or  below  tlie  figures  here  given.  In  Marseilles  the 
cake  is  extracted  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  oil  thus 
obtained  affording,  when  sjiponified,  a  greenish  soap  which 
is  highly  prized.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cottonseed 
cake  jiroduced  is.  however,  usetl  as  fodder  for  cattle,  while  a 
not  inconsiderable  proportion  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  E.'C- 
pcriments  with  the  ground  cake  ("cottonseed  meal")  as  a 
packing  for  the  axle-boxes  of  railway  cars,  etc.,  have  proved 
It  to  be  an  efficient  and  economical  substitute  for  cotton- 
waste  saturated  with  oil  for  such  purfioses. 

As  a  fodder,  it  has  been  found  tluit  74  per  cent,  of  the 
albuminoids,  91  per  cent,  of  the  fat  and  oil,  and  46  per 
cent,  of  the  non-nitrogenous  material  are  <ligestible.  Cows 
fed  with  the  meal  show  an  improvenu'iit  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  milk,  while  the  Ijeef  from  sucti  cattle 
is  excellent  in  quality.  The  droppings  from  stock  fed  with 
it  constitute  a  valuable  uuinure.  It  is,  however,  claimed 
90 


that  the  effect  of  feeding  pregnant  cows  with  cottonseed 
meal  is  to  produce  miscarriage  or  alwrtion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  by-products  of  the  cotton-seed 
oil  manufacture,  the  lint  is  u-sed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  of  excellent  quality ;  the  hulls  are  used  for  fuel,  or 
are  ground  in  with  the  meal  for  foihler  (some  stock-raisers 
prefer  a  fair  proportion  of  hulls  in  the  feed  for  their  stock); 
the  residues  from  the  clarifying  of  the  oil  ("cotton-oil  soap 
stock  "),  palmitin,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

In  the  Southern  V.  .S.,  where  practically  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  is  pniduced,  the  average  yield  of  seed  is  2  lb.  to 
each  i)Ound  of  lint  or  merchantable  cotton.  In  these  States 
in  18!>3,  1,100,000  tons  of  cottonseed  were  crushed  by  the 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  yielding  4.1,000,000  gal.  of  crude  cotton- 
seed-oil, of  which  11, 131, .560  gal.  were  exported. 

Assuming  that  the  average  total  production  of  American 
cotton  for  several  years  past  was  8,000,000  bales,  of  475  lb. 
each,  this  would  indicate  a  total  annual  yield  of  7.000,000.000 
lb.,  or  ;i.800.000  tons  of  seed.  About  one-fourlh  of  these 
would  be  required  for  iilanting  seed,  leaving  2.8.50,000  tons 
for  other  purposes.  This  surplus  amount  of  seed  would 
divide  into  valuable  products  as  follows : 

Crude  oil,  gallons llfl.RjO.noO  =  $23.37(1.000 

Cake,  in  tons 997.500=    lO.fl.'jO.OOO 

•  Linters."  in  tons 35.6»  =      2.i:i7..500 

Hulls,  in  tons 1,108,500=      5.513,300 

Total  values $50,970,000 

These  figures  represent  the  value  of  the  surplus  cottonseed 
— a  product  hardly  considered  of  commercial  imjjorlance 
until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

LiTKRATiRE. — For  further  information  regarding  the 
projierties  and  uses  of  products  from  cottonseed  see  the 
article  Bltikr,  Artificial,  in  this  cyclopa'dia,  and  A. 
Adriani.  On  Coltonsted  Oil  (Chem.  A'eivs,  xi.,  186.5.  5) ;  W.  U. 
Weatherby,  Colluiineed  Oil  (Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1861.  208); 
R.  Keynoids.  Pfiarm.  Jour,  and  Trans.  (2).  vii.,  226;  The 
C/temi^lry  of  Artificial  Light  (Londcm,  1859,  p.  61):  A.  H. 
Allen.  Commercial  Organic  Anali/sis.  ii.,  pp.  130,  144. 191  ; 
Watt's  Dictionary,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  180,  181.  and  3d  Sup.,  ii.,  p. 
1427;  liejmrt  of  Conn.  Agricultural  Exp.  Station  1S70, 
p.  145;  Theodore  Chateau,  Guide  pratique,  etc.,  Corps  gras 
Indu.itriels,  p.  161  (Paris,  1864);  .\dolphe  Kenard,  Corps 
gras,  Iluiles  graisses.  etc.,  p.  25  (Rouen,  1880) ;  II.  Perutz, 
Die  Industrie  der  Fette  und  Oele,  p.  28  (Berlin.  1866); 
Dr.  C.  Deite.  Die  Darstelluni/  der  Seifen,  etc..  p.  72  (Bruns- 
wick, 1867);  Dr.  C.  Deite.  Die  Industrie  der  Fette,  p.  168 
(Brunswick,  1878);  Louis  E.  Andfc,  Die  Tnirknenden  Oele, 
p.  51  (Brunswick,  1882);  Dr.  Carl  Schaedler,  Die  Tech- 
nologie  der  Fette  und  Oele  (Berlin,  1890) ;  Fehling's  Ilttnd- 
worierbuch,  i.  Revised  by  Ira  Kejisf..n. 

Cot'toinvood-tree :  the  Populus  monilifera,  a.  species  of 
poplar  which  grows  on  the  margins  of  streams  of  the  West- 
ern U.  S.  to  the  height  of  80  to  100  feet  or  more.  The  tim- 
ber is  soft  and  not  very  valuable.  The  name  Cottonwood  is 
quite  commonly  applied  to  several  other  Western  species  of 
Populus. 

Cotton-worm :  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet  moth,  Aletia 
.njlina  (Say):  in  some  years  very  destructive  to  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  green,  with  light-yellow  stripes  and 
blactk  dots  along  the  back  ;  has  sixteen  legs,  and  is  a  semi- 
looper.  It  hatches  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  from  eggs  de- 
posited on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  the  cotton-plant. 
The  moth  is  of  buff  color,  and  about  an  inch  long. 

Cot'tllS  [from  Or.  k6ttos.  a  kind  of  fish] :  a  genus  of 
fresh-water  fislus  of  the  family  Cottidte,  containing  the 
"miller's  thumb,"  blob,  or  bullhead,  numerous  species  of 
which  abound  in  the  cold  rivers  of  northern  regions.  They 
lie  on  the  bottom  among  rocks,  darting  suddeidy  when 
frightened  or  in  pursuit  of  prey,  and  are  very  destructive 
to  the  eggs  of  trout. 

Cotjie'doii  [from  Or.  KOTv\riSiv.  cup-shaped  hollow,  from 
KVTvKri.  anything  hollow] :  the  fii-st  leaf  of  a  little  plant  )is  it 
emerges  from  the  seed.  The  first  formed  leaves  are  simpler 
and  cruder  structures  than  those  which  follow,  and  the  early 
botanists,  who,  ignorant  of  their  nature,  did  not  regard  t  hem 
as  leave.s.  gave  them  this  special  name,  which  is  still  re- 
tained. In  some  plants  even  the  first  leaves  are  alternate 
upon  the  stem,  so  that  there  is  a  single  leaf  at  the  beginning, 
or  as  we  -say  there  is  but  one  cotyledon,  and  the  plant  is 
monocotyledonous :  in  other  cases  the  earlier  leaves  are  in 
pairs,  when  we  .say  there  are  two  cotyledons,  and  the  plant 
IS  dicotvledonous. 
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It  happens  tliat  these  distinctions  are  accompanied  by  I  Allen  (Washington,  1877):  Birilt  of  the  Colorado  Valley 
others  which  are  more  profound,  and  hence  we  liave  two  |  (1878);  Ornithological  Bibliography  (1878-80);  New  Eng- 
land Bird  Life,  with  R.  E. 
C.  Stearns  (1 881) ;  Ch  ech-Ust 
and  Dictionary  of  North 
American  Birds  (Boston, 
1882) ;  Air-Fauna  Coluni- 
hiana.  with  D.  W.  Prentiss 
(1883) ;  Our  Native  Birds 
(1885).  Among  other  works 
are  Biogen,  a  Speculation 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature 
o/i/fp  (Boston,  1884);  The 
Damon  of  Darwin  (1884) ; 
A  Woma)i  in  the  Case,  an 
add  ress  (Washington,  1 887). 
Dr.  Cones  was  associate  ed- 
itor of  TJie  American  Nat- 
iiralixt.  The  Awk,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  editor  of 
tlie  departments  of  general 
zoiilogy,  biology,  and  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the 
Century  Dictionary.  He 
Ls  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tific societies  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe,  and  was  one 
of    the    founders    of    the 

A  ,  -..v  •,.    i  1  .   ,       ,  ,    „  ,      .  ,    .  American     Ornithologists' 

A,  young  bean  with  its  two  cotyledons  (c) ;  B,  young  squash  with  its  two  cotyledons  (r);  C,  oat  grain  ger-    TTninn       TTo  is;  n^HvoU-  .'i 
mmatiug.  the  single  cotyledon  at  c  ;  D,  a  nionocotyledonous  embryo  with  very  large  cotyledon  (c);  E,     ,    '"""•    .     '^,'°  aci.ivei\  in- 
saine  in  section.  terested  ni  the  theosophist 

movement  in  the  U.  S.,  and 


groups  of  the  higher  flowering  plants  bearing  the  names 
MoNOCOTyLEDONS  and  Dicotvledoxs  (qq.  v.). 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Couch,  Darius  Xash  :  U.  S.  military  officer ;  b.  July  23, 
1822,  in  Putnam  co.,  X.  Y. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846;  served  in  tlie  war  witli  Mexico  1847-48;  and  in 
Florida  hostilities  1849-50;  resigned  Apr.  30,  185.5;  en- 
tered the  civil  war  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts 
Volunteers ;  and  July  4,  1862,  became  major-general  U.  S. 
volunteers ;  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  .Susque- 
hanna 1863-64,  engaged  in  defense  of  Chambersburg,  which 
was  evacuated  ;  and  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third Corps  1864-65,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
and  operations  in  North  Carolina  to  effect  a  junction  w^ith 
Gen.  .Schofield.  Resigned  May  26, 1865,  from  volunteer  serv- 
ice. He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1805;  U.  S.  collector  for  port  of  Boston  1866-07; 
quartermaster-general  of  Connecticut  1877-78.  and  adjutant- 
general  1883-84.     D.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  18ii7. 

('(Mifhant  [iires.  ptc.  of  Fr.  coucher,  lay  down,  lie  down  < 
O.  I<'r.  colchier  :l\.ii\.  collocare  <hiit.  colloca're]:  in  her- 
aldry, lying  down,  with  head  raised:  distinguished  from 
dormant,  where  the  liead  is  down. 

t'ou'dersiiort :  borough;  capital  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  3-E);  on 
Coudersport  and  Port  All.  R.  R.,  17  liiiles  from  Port  Alle- 
gliany;  has  ji  tannery,  a  foundry,  several  mills,  a  public 
library,  and  graded  schools.     Pop!  (1880)  677:  (1890)  1,530. 

CoiU'.s,  Klliott,  M,  D.  :  naturalist;  b.  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.,  Sept.!),  1842;  graduated  from  Columbian  University, 
\Vashington,  D.  C,  in  1861,  and  subsequently  received  the 
degrees  of  A.M.,  M.  D.,  and  Ph.D.  (honorary)  from  the 
.same  institution.  He  cntoredthe  U.  .S.  army  as  a  medical 
cailet  in  1862;  from  1863-81  was  assistant"  stirgcon,  and 
during  tliat  period  was  breveted  captain  for  services  during 
the  civil  war.  In  1866  he  was  post-surgeon  at  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  in  1869  became  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comiiaratiye 
Anatomy  at  Norwich  University,  Vt.;"from  1873-76  was 
surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 'U.  S.  northern  boundary 
coiiimissioii,  serving  also  in  1875  as  colialiorator  at  the 
Smitlisonian  Institution:  from  1877-83  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  medical  di-partment  of  Cohimliiaii  University; 
appointed  Professor  of  Biology  in  tlie  Virginia  Agricnllui'al 
and  Meclianical  College;  is  nciw  connected  with  the  Smith- 
.sonian  Institution.  His  pul)lications  on  scientific  subjects, 
especially  in  the  departments  of  ornitliology  and  mammal- 
ogy, are  very  numerous,  and  include  Jui/  to  S'orth  American 
7y/;v/«(Iioston,  1872);  New  Kei/  to  North  American  Birds 
(1SS4;  lid  cd.  1892);  Field  Ornithology  (Salem,  1874);  Birds 
of  the  Northwest  (Boston.  1874);  Fur-bearing  Animals 
(1877) ;  Monographs  of  North  American  Rodentia,  with  J.  A. 


is  president  of  the  American  board  of  control  of  the  The- 
osophical  Society  of  India. 

Cou|?ar:  See  Puma. 

Cough  :  a  sudden  inspiration,  followed  by  closure  of  the 
glottis,  and  a  sudden  expiration,  causing  a  strong  current 
of  air  to  sweep  through  the  air-passages  and  out  of  the 
mouth.  Cough  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  foreign  particles 
or  gases,  or  of  diseased  secretions  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or 
bronchi,  and  tends  to  remove  these.  The  act  is  more  or  less 
reflex  and  involuntary,  and  may  become  excessive  if  the 
mucous  surfaces  are  abnormally  sensitive,  or  if  the  general 
nervous  sy.stem  of  the  patient  be  excitalile.  Disease  of  the 
bronchial  tubes — bronchitis — is  the  most  frequent  cause, 
and  in  many  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs  the  as- 
sociated bronchitis  is  the  real  cause  of  the  cough.  Certain 
diseases  quite  distant  from  the  lungs,  however,  may  cause 
this  symptom,  especially  in  children,  as  inflammations  in 
the  nose,  with  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  tonsils  and  irritation  elsewhere  in  the  pharynx, 
and  occasionally  abdominal  diseases.'  A.  persistent  cough  is 
always  regarded  with  dread,  and  may  indeed  be  the  only 
symptom  of  consiim])tion  for  long  periods  of  time.  Of 
especial  significance  is  persistent  slight  cough  in  one  of 
pronounced  |ihthisical  habit  or  hereditary  tendency. 

The  treatment  of  cough  varies  largely  with  tlie  cause.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  in  every  caseto  attempt  to  reduce 
its  severity,  since  in  many  the  act  is  conservative  in  tending 
to  remove  an  irritant.  When,  however,  the  secretions  are 
dry  and  tenacious,  the  cough  is  apt  to  become  excessive 
without  accomplisliing  any  result  in  the  way  of  removal  of 
the  irritant.  In  sucli  cases  mucilaginous  drinks  and  seda- 
tives, especially  o|iium.  do  niiich  good  by  reducing  tlie 
cough.  For  the  rest  the  treatment  is  directed  entirely  to 
the  general  disease  and  comlition.  Febrifuges  fiu-  fever, 
expectorants,  such  as  ammoniinn  cliloride,  ipecac,  and  squill, 
to  loosen  the  secretions  and  luisten  their  discharge,  and 
tonics  to  increase  the  general  strength,  may  all  come  into 
play.  William  Pepi'eh. 

Coulonib.  koo'loi'i' :  in  electricity,  the  practical  unit  of 
quantity.  It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  transferred  jier 
second  by  one  ampere.  The  coulomb  is  1^^  of  the  alisohite 
(C.  G.S.)  unit  of  quantity.  It  is  named  after  Charles 
AuGusri.vE  Coulomb  (q.  v.). 

Coulomb,  Charles  Auoustine:  engineer  and  savant; 
I),  in  Aiigoidemc,  France.  .lune  14,  1736.  Coulomb  was 
lieutenant  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  in  which  capacity  lie 
served  for  several  years  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  A<'ademy  and  insi)ector-general  of 
the  university.  He  published  many  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.     His  most  im- 
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nortant  works  were  in  the  ilomaiii  of  electricity  and  iiiagnct- 
isin.     1).  in  Paris,  Aug.  23,  1806.     See  Toksiiin  Hai,an<k. 

K.  L.  Xu'iioiA 

Coulter,  •lonx  Mkhi.k,  I'li.  I)..  LL.  I). :  .Vniericau  botan- 
ist; b.  in  XiriKpo.  China.  Nov.  20.  1S.)1 ;  cihicaled  in  Han- 
over College.  Indiana,  and  Harvard  University;  botanist  to 
Ilayden  Survey  l)ST2-73 ;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Hanover  College  1874-70:  Profes.sor  of  Hiologv,  \Val)iush 
College  187!Mn  ;  president  Indiana  State  Unive'rsity  1801- 
U'-i.  Ills  principal  publications  are  .Si/iiiip.fix  nf  tlii-  Flora 
(if  Colorado,  with  Thomas  C.  Porter  (1874);  Manual  of 
Hockij  iloiintain  Bolani/  (IHHo);  Uunilhook  of  J'lant  Dis- 
si'ction.  with  .1.  ('.  Arthur  and  C.  R.  Harncs  (1886) ;  Manual 
of  Texan  Hotaui)  (1802-03);  and  revisions  of  the  families 
//i/piricare{r.  I'nibelliferw,  ( 'ornoced'.  and  Cactaceie.  Editor 
of  /iolaniral  (iiizelte  (1875 — ).  Charles  E.  Ukssey. 

('oiintH  IMiifTs:  city;  capital  of  Pottawattamie  co.,  la. 
(for  location  of  county,  sec  map  of  Iowa.  rcf.  6-D);  an  im- 
portant railway  center,  ami  the  metropolis  of  Western  Iowa. 
The  city  is  built  princi|ially  upon  a  iilain  at  the  base  of  the 
high  blutTs  where  the  councils  of  the  Indian  tribes  were 
held,  but  not  a  few  of  llie  finest  residences  are  to  be  found 
in  the  numerous  "glons"  which  intersect  the  bluffs  in 
every  direction.  The  city  is  connected  with  Onuiha  by  two 
iron  railway  and  wagon  bridges  almost  a  mile  in  length, 
over  which  electric  street  cars  and  regular  passenger  and 
freight  trains  pa.ss.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dunjb.  a  large 
court-llouse,  a  U.  S.  post-ollice.  and  imposing  school  builil- 
ings.  An  electric  railway  connects  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  extremes  of  Council  BlufEs.  Owing  to  its  superior 
shipping  facilities,  it  has  becouu;  an  important  nuniufactur- 
ing  center,  and  one  of  I  lie  chief  distributing  points  for  farm- 
ing implements  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  c<Miter  of  a  large 
fruit  inid  gardening  industry,  and  also  has  a  large  trade  in 
horses.  .Steam-engines  in  large  numbers,  milling  and  min- 
ing machinery,  planing-mills,  agricndtural  implements  of 
all  kinds,  cigars,  cigar-boxes,  and  brooms  are  made  here. 
In    1800   there  were   128  establishments,  and   the  value  of 


products  was  1:2.527.388.     Pop.  (1880)  18,063;  (1800)  21,474; 

'"    "      ' 1;  females,  10,070). 

Editor  ok  "Nonpareil." 


(1805)  20,180  (males,  10,110; 


Council  (irove:  city;  capital  of  JMorris  co.,  Kan.  (for  lo- 
1  :itioii  ii(  (M.unty.  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  6-11);  on  Mo.  Pac. 
and  JI..  K.  and  T.  K.  Ks.,  on  end  of  division  of  JIo.  Pac,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Xeosho  river;  25  miles  from  Emporia,  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  State.  It  was  named 
by  Kit  Cars<in  from  the  grove  where  councils  for  protection 
against  the  Indians  were  held,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  t\w  State.  It  has  7  churches  and  6  schools;  ships 
lari;e  quantities  of  grain. cattle,  and  hogs,  and  manufactures 
lime.     Pop.  (1880)  1,042;  (1800),  2,211;  (1805)  2,145. 

Editor  of  "  Republican." 

Coiincilniaii.  William  Thomas.  JI.  D.  :  b.  .Tan.  2.  18.54. 
in  Pikcsviil.'.  Md. :  educated  at  St.  .lohn's  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  .Marylanil ;  iissistaut  professor  in  .Tohns  Hopkins 
University;  at'])resent  (IS!):!)  Professor  of  Pathological  An- 
atomy in  Harvard  Medical  .School,  .\ulhor  of  A  Coiitriliu- 
h'on  to  the  Stuih/  of  Inflammalinn  (lH7i)) ;  t'ebir  Hltroxe  Tu- 
ln-rki-l  (ISNI);  Ziir  ^Klioloiiie.  (hr  EiUrung  (1883);  Neuere 
C'nlfrsurliunf/fn  ubir  Lavaran's  Ort/ani-ftniis  der  Malaria 
(1H87);  On  the  ^Elioloi/i/  of  Malaria  (1884);  On  Arterio 
.SV/.'/7«/.s-  (1800);  Sjiphilix'iif  the  />»«//•<  (1800) ;  Amoebic 
Di/xenteri/  (together  with  I).  H.  A.  Lalleur);  articles  on  tu- 
mors in  Buck's  lieferenre  Ilatulbook  {IHXi't). 

Councils.  (Kcuuicniciil  [from  Gr.  oUovfifur)  (yrj).  i.  e.  the 
habitable  (World);  because  the  whole  Chrisliiin  wprld  is, 
in  theory,  assembled],  otherwise  called  (ioiieral.  or  I'lii- 
vcrsnl.  ('ouucils:  certain  great  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  so 
called  in  distinction  from  diocesan,  provincial,  and  natiomil 
councils,  which  are  more  limited  meetings  of  tlie  same  kind. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Chinches  acknowledge  seven  councils — 
viz:  (1)  the  tirst  Coumil  of  Nice.  325  a.  v.:  (2)  the  first  of 
Constantinople.  :i81  A.  p.;  (3)  the  first  of  Kphesns.  431  A.  D. ; 
(4)  that  of  Chalcedon.  451  a.  d.  ;  (5)  the  second  of  Constan- 
tinople, .5.53  a.  I). ;  (6)  the  third  of  Constanlinople.  681  A.  D. ; 
(7)  the  seconil  of  Nice,  787  a.  d.  To  these  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics add  the  following:  (8)  the  fourth  of  Constantinople. 
860  a.  d.  ;  (0)  the  fii-st  of  Lateran,  1123;  (10)  the  secoiul  of 
Latcran,  1130;  (11)  the  third  of  Lateran,  1170;  (12)  the 
fourth  of  Lateran,  1215  ;  (13)  the  first  of  Lyons,  1245:  (14) 
the  second  of  Lyons,  1274 ;  (1.5)  that  of  Vienne,  in  France, 


1311  ;  (16)  that  of  Constance.  1414-18  (in  part) ;  (IT)  that  of 
Basel,  1431-;i8;  (18)  the  filth  Lateran,  1512-17;  (10)  that  of 
Trent.  154.5-63  ;  and  (20)  that  of  the  Vatican,  1860-70.  The 
most  important  ofiheseare  noticed  under  their  al|)habelical 
heads.  The  great  collection  of  documents  upon  these  coun- 
cils is  that  of  (i.  1).  .Mausi,  Florence  and  Venice,  1750-98,  31 
vols.  ;  the  great  history  is  by  C.  .1.  Hcfele,  Freiburg,  1855-00, 
9  vols,  (down  to  Trent). 

CoHHcil  of  Sovillc.  or  Ciisa  dc  Coiitrnfacion  :  a  board 

originally  eslablished  in  15(13  at  Seville  for  the  purpose  of 
dispatching  fleets  to  the  S]iaiiisli  colonies,  of  receiving  ves- 
sels from  the  colonies,  attending  to  the  customs  taxes  and  the 
royal  trea.sure.  and  disposing  of  the  results  of  trade  or  ex- 
ploration. It  also  had  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  private 
cxijloralion  and  tratlic  Bishop  Fonseca  was  at  first  at  the 
head  of  it.  and  like  the  council  of  the  Indies  it  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  germs  in  the  board  of  140;{.  ap]icjinted  to  as- 
sist Columbus.  Later  the  Casa  de  Contrataciijn  was  subject 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  attending  to  its  commercial 
business,  and  especially  charged  to  maintain  a  strict  monop- 
oly of  trade  with  the  Indies  for  Spanish  merchants. 

Herhert  II.  Smith. 

('oiiiifil  of  llic  Indies:  a  Spanish  tribunal ;  created  by 
King  Ferdinand  in  1511  for  the  regulation  of  colonial  af- 
fairs. When  Columbus  was  preparing  for  his  second  voy- 
age, in  1403.  ,Iuan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  was  appointed  to 
a.ssist  him.  and  to  arrange  any  matters  concerning  the  lu'w 
discoveries.  This  man.  afterward  known  as  Bishop  Fon- 
seca. came  to  have  great  power  in  American  affairs,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  otliers,  forming  a  kind  of  colonial  board. 
Eventually  it  was  merged  into  the  council  of  the  Indies. 
As  its  powers  were  enlarged  by  Charles  V.,  this  became  a 
body  of  immense  importance.  "Its  jurisdiction,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "  extended  to  every  department,  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  commercial,  with  particular  atlention  to  the  welfare  ot 
the  Indians,  and  with  the  existing  laws  of  Spain  for  guid- 
ance in  framing  wf/»/a.<,  which  together  with  royal  decrees 
formed  the  laws  for  Anu>rica.  .  .  .  By  it  viceroys  and  gov- 
ernors were  made  and  unmade,  also  patriarchs  and  bishops, 
and  even  the  po|ie  had  to  submit  for  approval  his  bulls  and 
brief's 'concerning  the  Indies."  It  was.  besides,  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Spanish  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
audiences  were  appointed  by  it.  and  ap|ieals  from  them  lav 
only  to  the  council  it.self.  and  all  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  viceroys  and  governors  were  submitted  to  it  for  approval. 
It  was  suliject  only  to  the  sovereign,  who  conferred  with  his 
ministers  and  with  the  council  of  Castile.  The  position  of 
councilor  of  the  Indies  was  a  coveted  distinction,  and  was 
frerpiently  given  to  those  who  had  served  as  viceroys. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Couneil  of  War:  a  conference  of  military  or  naval  offi- 
cers, called  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  advise  him  in  re- 
lation to  some  important  liusini'ss  or  movement.  The  com- 
mandant of  a  garrison  often  solicits  the  opinion  of  a  couneil 
of  war  before  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  But  in  the  <'nd 
the  military  code  leaves  these  matters  to  the  discretion  of 
l]\v  commander. 

Counselor,  or  I'ouiisel  :  inlaw,  a  pei-son  retiiined  by  a 
client  to  plead  his  ca.sc  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  for  legal  ad- 
vice or  assistance.  In  Great  Britain  this  term  is  applied 
specifically  to  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  |)lead  to  the 
bar  (also  called  barristei's  and  advocates),  as  distinguished 
from  attorneys  al  law  and  solicitors.  A  counselor  in  (ireat 
Britjiin  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees,  the  amount  of 
which  is  optional  with  his  client;  all  fees  are  expected  to  be 
paid  when  the  briefs  are  delivered.  He  is  not,  iKnvever, 
liable  to  an  action  for  negligence  or  lack  of  rea.sonable  skill 
in  his  i)rofession,  as  in  the  U.S.  It  is  customary  for  a 
counselor  to  take  instructions  only  through  a  .solicitor;  this 
is  only  a  rule  of  etifiiiette  and  not" a  matter  of  law.  See  At- 
torney, Barrister,  and  Solicitor.      F.  STiR(iES  Allen. 

Count  [from  0.  Fr.  comte  :  Ital.  conle  <  Lat.  comes,  co - 


mills,  companion.    In  (Term.  Graf]:  a  nobleman  of  an  or 
of  nobility  inferior  to  dukes  and 


der 


marquises,  but  superior 
to  viscounts  and  barons.  Counts  had  anciently  territorial 
juris<liclion.  but  at  present  they  are  simply  noblemen  hav- 
ing this  hereditary  title.  The  use  of  the  word  cowcs  in  this 
sense  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus, 
who  conferred  it  upon  the  senators  whoimmediately  surround- 
ed him,  and  was  afterward  commonly  appliinl  to  their  com- 
panions by  other  Roman  emperoi-s.  It  was  used  in  Spain 
about  650  A.  D.,  and  for  a  long  period  seems  to  have  been  of 
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equal  dignity  with  that  of  duke,  no  distinction  being  made 
till  1297.  In  the  British  empire  the  title  of  earl  is  always 
used  instead  of  count. 

Counts-palatine  were  originally  "  officers  of  the  imperial 
palace"  in  Gernumy.  who  possessed  liigh  judicial  functions. 
The  term  was  afterward  ajiplied  to  feudatories  who  had 
palatine  jurisdiction  {see  Palatine)  over  outlying  territo- 
ries, where  they  niaiiitaineil  a  palace  and  the  other  machin- 
ery of  a  court."  The  term  came  still  later  to  be  apjjlied  as 
a  title  of  honor  by  several  princes,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

COHiiterfeit  [from  0.  Fr.  cordrefaif  <  Lat.  co/i/ra,  oppo- 
site -I-  f  actus,  made] :  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  some- 
tliing  else  witliout  legal  autliority  and  with  a  fraudulent  in- 
tent^ applied  chiefly  to  spurious  coin  or  bank-notes,  or  otlier 
factitious  currency.  Tlie  uttering  of  such  coins  or  notes  is 
a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  even  by  death  in 
some  countries.  To  guard  against  counterfeiting,  bank-notes 
are  engraved  with  designs  which  can  not  be  reproduced  ex- 
cept at  great  expense.  There  are  also  secret  marks  and 
combinations  of  letters  and  figures  known  only  to  the 
proper  autliorities.  A  peculiar  ink  and  paper  are  used,  the 
manufacture  or  unlawful  possession  of  which  is  made  a 
crirain.il  otfense.  Pamphlets  called  "  detectors"  are  printed 
with  lists  and  descriptions  of  counterfeit  notes  and  coins. 
See  Forgery.  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Counterfort  (Fr.  cnnfrefort):  in  ai-chitecture,  a  buttress 
or  pier  built  against  or  at  right  angles  to  a  wall,  to  strengthen 
it  and  enable  it  to  resist  a  particular  thrust.  In  fortifica- 
tion a  mass  of  stone  or  brickwork  added  to  the  revetment  of 
a  rampjart  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  buttress. 

Couiiter-giianl :  an  outwork  designed  to  defend  the  two 
faces  of  a  bastion  or  ravelin  from  a  direct  fire,  so  as  to  re- 
tard a  breach  being  made.  Tlie  counter-guard  consists  of 
two  lines  of  rampart  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion  or 
ravelin,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  ditch. 

Coniiter-irritants:  a  group  of  substances  which  are 
used  for  the  jiurjiose  of  producing  local  inflammation,  gen- 
erally upon  tlie  external  surface  of  the  body,  in  order  that 
they  may  influence  deep-seated  inflammation  or  congestion. 
The  ratiomth  of  their  action  consists  in  the  reflex  influence 
which  may  be  exercised  on  central  organs  when  irritaticm  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  causing  contraction  of 
congested  or  hypera'inic  vessels  in  internal  organs.  Coun- 
ter-irritants may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  namely : 
rubefacients,  or  substances  which  produce  reddening  of 
the  skin,  which  exercise  a  fleeting  influence ;  epispastics, 
which  are  so  severe  in  their  irritating  powers  as  to  produce 
blisters ;  and  caustics,  which  actually  destroy  the  tissues  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  so  that"  the  irritation  produced 
by  them  lasts  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
niild  counter-irritant  or  rubefacient  is  the  one  which  should 
be  aiijJied  in  cases  where  the  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  internal  organ  is  not  marked,  and  where  it  is  likely  to 
last  for  a  short  time.  The  other  measures  are  to  be  em- 
ployed when  the  diseased  condition  is  severe  and  where  con- 
tinued action  is  required.  Thus  no  one  would  ajjply  a  caus- 
tic in  the  case  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  due  to  inflammation 
produced  by  eating  bad  fooil. 

In  the  ap])lication  of  counter-irritants,  they  should  never 
beajijilied  to  the  area  which  is  actually  inflamed,  but  at 
some  distance  away  from  this  ai'ea.  Thus  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation in  the  knee-joint  the  plaster  should  not  be  ap- 
plied over  the  joint  where  the  skin  is  reddened,  but  upon 
the  healthy  skin,  either  above  or  below  the  joint.  It  has 
also  been  learned  by  practical  experience  that  where  we  de- 
sire to  influence  the  eye  by  counter-irritation,  the  counter- 
irritant  shoul<l  be  placed  back  of  the  ear  or  on  the  temjile. 
Among  the  class  of  mild  counter-irritants  or  rubefacients  may 
be  considered  mu>tanl.  red  iicpper.  and  the  spice  plaster. 
The  chief  of  thei'pispastics  is  cant harides,  and  of  tliecauslics, 
which  are  at  the  pi'escnt  time  very  rarely  used,  caustic  potash, 
caustic  soda,  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.       II.  \.  Hare. 

Coiintpr-niark  :  in  mimismatics,  a  stamp  often  seen  on 
ancient  coins  or  medals;  generally  a  flgure  or  inscription. 
Some  antiquaries  suppose  lliis  nuirk  was  struck  on  money 
taken  from  an  enemy. 

Counterpart:  a  correspondent  part,  a  eojiy,  a  duplicate. 
In  law.  wliiu  the  parts  of  an  indenture  are  interchangeably 
executed  by  the  several  parties,  that  ]iart  which  is  executed 
by  the  grantor  is  termed  the  iiriifimi/.  and  the  others  are 
coimlerparts.  A  counterpart  is  primary  evidence  against 
the  party  executing  it.        Revised  by  P.'Sturoes  Allen. 


Connterpoint  (Fr.  confrepoiiif  :  Ital.  contrapunto) :  the 
art  of  writing  music  in  several  distinct  parts.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  notes  being  placed  one 
against  or  over  the  other  in  the  score.     See  Music. 

Counterpoise  [Fr.  contrepoids.  i.  eAhat  which  "weighs 
against"  something  else] :  a  weight  sufficient  to  balance  an- 
other in  the  opposite  scale;  equal  force  or  weight  acting  in 
opposition  to  something.  In  mechanics,  a  mass  of  metal  con- 
nected with  an  instrument  or  machine,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  steadiness  or  diminishing  the  pressure  on 
some  particular  point. 

Coiinter-liroof:  a  print  taken  from  print  which  has  been 
taken  from  an  engraved  plate,  and  which  is  still  fresh ;  the 
ink  not  yet  dry.  As  this  counter-proof  is  reversed  from  the 
first  proof  and  corresponds  with  the  engraving  on  the  metal, 
it  is  a  useful  guide  in  retouching  the  latter. 

Counterscarp:  in  fortification,  the  side  of  the  ditch  op- 
posite the  scar|i.  A  rcivtfed  counterscarp  is  constituted 
usually  by  a  wall  of  masonry  called  a  counterscarp-wall ;  an 
uiirecette'd  counterscarp  is  of  earth  at  its  natural  slope. 

Countersign:  a  watchword  given  daily  by  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  in  order  tliat  friends  may  be  distin- 
guished from  enemies  Ijy  their  knowledge  of  it.  Sentinels 
require  every  )iersiin  who  ajiproaches  their  jiosts  by  night  to 
give  the  countersign. 

Countersign  is  also  the  signature  of  a  piublic  officer  or 
secretary  to  the  charter  of  a  king,  or  to  any  writing  signed 
by  the  principal  or  superior,  as  a  certificate  that  the  charter 
or  instrument  is  authentic. 

County  (Fr.  comte) :  originally  the  territory  of  a  count  or 

earl.  In  modern  usage  it  denotes  a  division  of  a  state  or 
kingdom.  In  England  or  Scolland  the  term  is  equivalent 
to  shire.  The  term  shire  in  England  is  not  applied  to  those 
counties  which  were  originally  distinct  sovereignties,  such 
as  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Cumberland,  and  Sussex.  Lancas- 
ter, Chester,  and  Durham  are  called  counties  palatine. 
(See  Palatine.)  The  primary  divisions  of  the  provinces  of 
Ireland  are  called  counties.  Each  State  of  the  U.  S.,  ex- 
cept Louisiana,  is  divided  into  counties,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  capital  or  county-town,  in  which  the  court-house  is 
located.  In  Louisiana  the  divisions  are  called  parishes,  but 
are  similar  to  counties. 

Coup  d'etat,  koo'dii'taa'  [Fr.,  lit.,  a  stroke  of  state] :  a  vio- 
lent anil  illegal  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  increasing,  or  retaining 
authority.  A  coup  d'etat  differs  from  a  revolution  in  this  im- 
portant respect,  that,  whereas  a  revolution  has  for  its  purpose 
the  overthrow  or  modification  of  the  methods  of  a  regularly 
organized  and  recognized  government,  a  coup  d'etat,  on  the 
other  hand,  aims  at  a  firmer  establishment  or  increase  of  the 
authority  already  established.  A  revolution  is  the  result  of 
political  action  taken  by  large  numbers  of  men  for  a  com- 
nifin  but  often  a  somewhat  indefinite  purpose ;  while  a  coup 
d'etat  is  the  W(jrk  of  a  single  man  who  has  a  definite  end  in 
view,  and  who  strikes  quickly  for  the  accouqilishnient  of  his 
purpose.  Revolution  is  often  protracted;  hut  a  coup  d'etat 
invariably  results  in  immediate  success  or  failure.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  violence  of  this  kind  are 
the  following :  In  the  early  history  of  Rome  during  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  elder  Tarquinius,  Servius  TuUius  ap- 
pealed' to  the  ]ilelieians  and  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
named  king  by  the  assembly  of  the  curies.  At  a  later  pci'iod 
the  Gracchi,  who  had  come  to  have  so  great  influence  with 
the  po|iular  party  as  to  threaten  the  legally  constituted  au- 
thorities, were  assailed  and  |)ut  to  death  by  direction  of  the 
government.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  death  of  Julius 
Ca'sar  .-tt  the  hands  of  the  re|iublican  leaders.  Cicero  caused 
the  coadjutors  of  Catiline  to  be  put  to  death  without  the 
form  of  a  trial.  The  bloody  proscriptiims  of  Sylla  were  a 
gross  violation  of  legal  forms;  and  the  fall  of  Sejanus  was 
also  accomplished  by  illegal  means  of  the  .same  kind.  In 
modi'rn  times  the  massacre  of  St.  Hartholomew  in  1.572  was 
a  celebrated  instance.  Though  several  gooil  illustrations  of 
this  method  of  accomplishing  political  ends  occurred  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  not  till  the 
Revolution  of  178!)  that  coiip.i  d'etat  became  a  common 
method  of  accomplishing  desired  results.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Jlimlagnards  overthrew  the  Girondists,  and  the 
Thermidorians  in  I  urn  proscribed  the  llontagnards.  Robes- 
pierre, after  having  pul  to  death  Hebert  and  Danton,  was 
liiiiiself  sacrificed  iiy  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  !)th  Thermidor. 
The  Hirectory,  which  succeeded  in  proscribing  two  of  its 
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own  members  and  fifty-tliree  deputies  on  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor.  W!is  itself  ovcrlhiowu  by  means  of  a  violent  coup 
d'ridt  on  the  18th  Hruiiiaire  under  the  direction  of  Bona- 
imrte.  Still  more  eelebraled  was  the  coup  d'efat  ot  Louis 
Napoli'oii,  liv  wliieh,  on  Dec.  2,  IWl,  he  renounced  the  title 
of  presiilent  and  assumed  the  title  and  powers  of  an  em- 
peror. At  al)out  the  same  ])eriod  numerous  examples  of  this 
method  of  perpetuatin','  power  occurred  in  Germany.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  \H4S  many  of  the  German  sovereigns 
promised  charters  to  their  people  as  the  price  of  sul)mission. 
As  soon  as  peace  was  ri'stored,  these  promises  were  repu- 
diated. Whenevi^r  the  represt'utatives  of  the  people  clam- 
ored for  a  charter  the  rulei-s  dissolved  the  diets.  The  year 
184fl  was  marked  by  numerous  Instances  of  the  coup  d'ftat 
in  Gcrmanv  and  Italy.  In  European  countries  since  the 
middle  of  the  century  t  hey  have  been  conunon  only  in  Spain. 
The  history  of  South' America  and  of  Mexico  has  been  dis- 
fipired  by  coups  d'etat  too  numerous  to  mention. 

C.  K.  Adams. 

Couple  of  Forces  (commonly  called  simply  a  "  couple  ") : 
a  coml)inafion  of  forces  which  tends  to  make  a  body  rotate 
about  some  axis,  without  moving  or  exerting  any  pressure 
upon  the  axis.  It  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  and  parallel 
forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  but  not  in  the  same 
straight  line.  For  example,  if  a  body  is  acted  on  at  one 
point  bv  a  force  toward  the  north,  and  at  another  point  by 
a  force  toward  the  south,  the  two  points  not  being  in  the 
line  of  the  forces,  a  tendency  to  rotation  is  produced  around 
a  vertical  axis.  The  iiroperties  of  couples  were  fii-st  investi- 
gated by  Poinsot,  who  introduced  the  term.  See  Cosii-o- 
siTioN  OF  Forces.  S.  Xewcomb. 

Conrbet,  koorbii',  Gcstave:  genre,  landscape,  and  por- 
trait painter:  b.  at  Ornans.  Doubs,  France,  .June  10.  1819; 
pupil  of  David  d"Angers.  He  received  medals  at  the  Salons 
of  1849,  1857,  and  1861.  Since  his  <leath  his  pictiu-es  have 
greatly  increased  in  value,  and  he  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  luost  important  figures  in  modern  art.  He  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  exhibition  at  the  Salons  of  1849  of  his  pic- 
tures After  DiiiniT  nt  Onuin.i  and  Buna!  at  OrnaHS.  iJul 
at  the  Salon  of  18.il,  where  he  exhibited  The  Stonebreakers, 
he  gave  the  signal,  so  to  speak,  for  a  battle  with  then  existing 
traditions  in  art  that  has  been  fought  by  artists  ever  since. 
In  Tlie  Stonebrenkers  and  other  works  by  Courbct,  painted  in 
succeeding  years,  there  is  a  direct  hardy  process  of  painting 
from  nature  without  choosing  or  elimination,  centering  the 
interest  in  the  work  solely  on  etTect  of  light  and  air.  Tlie 
Stonebreakers  was  more  or  less  of  a  tentative  work,  and  af- 
terward in  such  pictures  as  T/ie  Haunt  of  the  Deer  s\.m\  the 
portrait  called  Tlte  Man  irith  the  Leather  Bell,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  Louvre,  he  showed  his  extraordinary  power 
as  a  realistic  painter.  The  Haunt  of  the  Deer  in  his  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  work  in  many  respects,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  frankly  and  hardily  pamted  than  this 
nocjk  in  the  forest  with  the  deer  nibbling  at  the  foliage  and 
reposing,  half  hiilden  by  the  ferns  on  the  banks  of  a  shallow 
brook  that  Inibbles  among  the  rocks.  It  is  strikingly  like 
nature  itself,  ami  is  a  re.il  tour  deforce  in  technique.  Some 
of  Courbet's  works  are  in  the  V.  S. ;  among  others.  Woman 
u'itli  a  Parrot,  The  Quarry,  Young  Women  rif  the  Seine. 
and  Doe  Run  Down  in  the  Snow,  in  the  Boston  Jluseum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Courbct  was  a  prominent  communist,  and  it 
was  bv  his  order  that  the  Vendome  Column  in  Paris  was 
puUeil  ilown  in  1871.  He  was  sentenced  after  the  Gov- 
ernment forces  entered  the  city  to  six  numths'  imprison- 
ment and  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  re-erecting  it.  He  left  Paris 
after  his  release  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Switzer- 
land.    D.  at  Vevay,  Jan.  1,  1878.         William  A.  Cokfix. 

Conrbevoie,  koorbf-vwalt' :  a  town  of  France ;  depart- 
ment of  Seine;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seine;  li  miles 
X,  \V.  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  (see  map  of  France,  ref. 
3-F).  It  is  well  built  and  has  large  barracks  and  a  carriage- 
factory.     Pop.  (1890)20,105. 

Coiir^  :  a  province  of  British  India.    See  Ccro. 

Courier  [from  Fr.  cuurir,  run] :  literally,  a  runner,  a 
messenger  or  bearer  of  dispatches,  usually  on  public  busi- 
ness. According  to  Xenophon,  couriers  were  first  employed  by 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Persian  ca.iKids 
or  foot-messengers,  who  traveled  with  great  rapidity.  They 
were  statii>neil,  one  man  and  one  horse,  for  each  day's  jour- 
ney ;  and  by  these  messengers  Xerxes  sent  the  news  of  his 
defeat  to  Persia  (480  B.  r.).  Gibbon  bears  testimony  to  the 
raiiidity  with  which  communication  was  carried  on  in  the 


Roman  empire  by  the  regular  institution  of  posts.  The 
Mexiian  couriers,  according  to  Prcscott,  traveled  with  in- 
credibli'  swiftiu'ss.  The  Peruvian  cliasguis  or  runners  car- 
ried dispatches  at  the  rate  of  1.50  miles  a  day. 

Courier,  or  Courier  de  M<''r6,  koo'ri-iidf-mo'ra',  Paul 
Louis:  French  scholar  and  writer;  b.  in  Paris,  Jan.  4, 
1772.  He  entere<l  the  army  in  17U2,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction. In  1809  he  resigiied  his  commission.  He  trans- 
lated several  Greek  ehissics  into  French,  and  produced  a 
goo<l  edition  and  version  of  Longus  (1810).  He  was  liberal 
in  [lolitics.  and  acquired  a  higli  reputation  as  a  political 
writer.  Among  his  writings,  which  display  wit,  eloquence, 
masculine  .sense,  and  genial  attire,  is  the  Pampltlet  des  Pam- 
plifets  (1824),  The  most  complete  collection  of  his  writings 
IS  Memoires,  correxpondance  ei  opuscules  (1828).  He  was 
assiissinatcd  on  his  estate  in  Touraine  Apr.  10,  1825. 

Cour'laii :  either  of  two  large,  rail-like  birds  of  the  genus 
Aramus;  intermediate  between  the  rails  and  cranes.  Ex- 
ternally they  resend)le  rails,  structurally  the  cranes.  Ara- 
mus sc'ulopu'eeux  is  from  I'",astern  South  America;  Aramus 
;mV/«.s,  the  limpkin  or  crying  liinl,  from  the  Wi'st  Indies, 
Central  .\inerica.  and  Florida.  It  is  about  2  feet  long,  choc- 
olate brown,  with  a  slight  gloss,  paler  on  the  throat  and 
head,  and  marked  with  numerous  streaks  of  white.  The 
bill  near  the  tip  is  slightly  bent  to  one  side,  an  almost 
unique  feature.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Coiir'land,  or  Kiirland  :  a  Baltic  province;  incorporated 
with  Russia  bv  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  It  is 
bounded  on  tlie  N.  bv  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Baltic,  and  lies  between  hit.  .56'  and  .58"  X.  and  Ion.  2r  and 
27  E.  Area,  10,5:i5  s(|.  miles.  The  chief  river  is  the  Duna, 
which  flows  along  the  northeastern  border.  The  soil  is  in 
some  jiarls  very  fertile,  but  there  are  numy  forests,  lakes, 
and  swamps.  The  greater  jiart  is  occupied  by  Germans. 
Courland  was  originally  an  independent  duchy,  but  in  1561 
acknowledged  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Poland  and  later 
that  of  Russia.    Capital,  Mitau.     Pop.  (1897)  (i72,5;i9. 

Court  [from  0.  Fr.  cort  (Mod.  Fr.  cnur):  Ital.  coc/e<Lat. 
cars  (.cohors),  cortis,  court-yard]  :  originally  an  inclosure  or 
yard :  the  residence  of  a  sovereign ;  a  royal  or  princely 
household.  In  p^ngland  and  some  other  countries  tlie  tenn 
usually  denotes  the  family  and  attendants  of  the  sovereign, 
regarded  in  a  pul)lie  capacity.  Also  a  judicial  tribunal, 
whether  composed  of  one  or  "more  judges;  soiru>times  the 
hall  or  room  in  which  judges  sit  and  try  causes.  The  term 
"court  circle"  is  applied  in  (ircat  Britain  to  the  nobles, 
bishops,  ministers  of  state,  and  other  pei-sons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  approaching  the  sovereign  and  of  associating  with 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family.    See  Courts. 

Court,  koor,  Antoine:  French  Protestant  preacher:  b.  at 
Villeneuve  de  Berg,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  May  17, 
1696  ;  began  his  activity  as  a  traveling  preacher  under  great 
dangers  in  1714;  formed  congregations  in  Languedoc,  Dau- 
phine,  Provence;  organized  the  first  synod  of  the  '•  Church 
of  the  Desert"  (1715),  and  retired  ii'i  1729  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  founded  a  school  for  the  eilucation  of  Reformed 
ministei-s.  D.  at  Lausainie,  June  15.  1700.  See  his  life  in 
IlughesV  flistoire  de  la  restauration  du  protestantisme  en 
France  (Paris,  1872). 

Conrtat.  koortaa'.  Louts :  figure-painter ;  b.  in  Paris, 
Sept.  6,  1847.  Pupil  of  Cabanel ;  first-class  medal,  Salon, 
187.5.  ilis  Leda,  a  finely  |iainteil  nude  female  figure,  beau- 
tiful in  color  and  firndy  modeled,  is  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  Paris.     Studio  iii  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Court  de  (iC'beliu.  koor  dc-'lu?  bliXn  ,  Axtoixe  :  scholar 
and  autlinr;  b.  at  Xiiues  in  1725;  son  of  Axtoixe  Court 
((/.  r.].  He  devoted  much  attention  to  mythology  and  the 
afiiuitv  of  languages.  Atnong  his  works  is  The  'Primitive 
World  Anal  used  and  Com  pared  with  the  Modern  (9  vols., 
V77:j-84).  lie  assisted  Benjamin  Franklin  in  editing  a  peri- 
odical entitled  The  Affairs  of  Euqland  and  America  (15 
vols..  Paris.  1770.  et  seii.).     D.  i'n  Paiis,  May  10.  1784. 

Courteiiay,  kurfni.  Edward  Hexry,  LL.  D.  :  military 
officer  ami  educator;  b.  in  180;i  in  Maryland;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1821.  He  served,  while"  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers, as  lussistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1821- 
24  ;  in  construction  of  Fort  Adams,  R.  I..  1824-26 :  as  assist- 
ant to  chief  engineer  1826-28;  and  as  acting  Professor  of 
Xatural  and  KxpiriuuMital  Philosophval  the -Military  Acad- 
emv  1828-29;  appointed  full  professor  Feb.  16.  1829,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  lieutenancy,  and  with  great  credit  to  the 
Military  Academy  and  profit"  to  his  pupils  held  the  chair  of 
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Philosophy  till  Dec.  31,  1834,  when  he  accepted  the  profess- 
orship of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
continuing  in  it  till  1886  :  civil  engineer  New  York  and  Erie 
R.  R.  1836-37  ;  at  Fort  Independence,  Mass.,  1837-41 ;  and 
construction  of  dry-dock,  Brooklyn  Navy-yard.  1841-42. 
He  resumed  his  former  vocation.  f(5r  which  he  was  admira- 
bly fitted,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  1843-.53  ;  translator  ami  editor  of  Boucharlat's  Jle- 
cJianica  (1833),  and  was  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Differential 
and  Integral  Calciiliix,  and  Cn/rulns  of  Variations.  D. 
at  Oharlo'ttesvilk..  Va.,  Dec.  21,  18.")3. 

Courtesy  (or  Curtesy)  of  England  :  the  tenure  by  which, 
at  common  law,  a  man  "upon  the  death  of  his  wife  holds  a 
life  estate  in  the  lands  or  tenements  of  which  she  was  seized 
in  possession  in  fee  simple  or  in  tail  during  the  marriage 
where  thev  have  had  lawful  issue,  born  alive,  and  capable 
of  inlieriting  the  estate.  This  tenure  exists  in  England, 
and  also  in  its  original  or  in  a  modified  form  in  many  States 
of  the  U.  S.  An  estate  by  courtesy  is  a  freehold  estate  for 
life.    See  Estates.  '  "       F.  Stubges  Allen. 

Courtesy  Titles:  titles  assumed  by  individuals,  given 
by  custom,  but  to  which  they  have  no  legal  claim.  Such 
titles  are  common  in  countries  where  there  are  different 
orders  of  nobility,  in  which  cases  it  is  customary  to  give 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  peer  having  several  titles  one 
of  his  inferior  titles.  A  courtesy  title  has  no  effect  upon 
the  legal  status  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and 
does  not  raise  him  above  the  rank  of  the  commoner.  For 
example,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  tlie  title 
of  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  take  the  title  of  "lord."  The 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  have  the  courtesy 
title  of  "lady."  A  woman  marrying  a  person  with  a  title  in- 
ferior to  hers,  or  with  no  title,  retains  her  own  title  as  a 
courtesy  title.  In  Scotland  the  eldest  son  of  a  viscount  or 
6aron  has  the  title  of  "  master."  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Court  Martial :  in  the  army,  navy,  and  marines,  a  tribu- 
nal fur  tile  examination  and  punishment  of  offenders  against 
martial  law  or  against  good  order  anil  military  or  naval  dis- 
cipline. The  sulijects  of  courts  martial  are  usually  officers 
or  men  in  actual  service,  but  when  martial  law  prevails 
courts  martial  sometimes  punish  offenses  committed  by  per- 
sons not  in  the  service. 

Courts  martial  are  called  "  general,"  "  garrison," and  "  regi- 
mental." Summary  and  informal  courts  held  in  tlie  field 
are  sometimes  called  "  drumhead  courts  martial."  The  offi- 
cers of  military  ami  naval  courts  are  a  president,  a  .Jl'Dc.e- 
advocate  (q.  r.).  and  a  clerk,  all  commissioneil  officers.  The 
sentences  passed  by  these  courts  are  usually  subject  to  the 
approval  of  department  comuuinders  or  otlier  high  officers, 
or  even  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  See  S.  V.  Bent't 
on  United  States  Jlilitiiri/  Law  (1862);  Clode,  Militariiand 
Martial  Law  (1872) ;  Simmons,  On  the  Constitution  and 
I'ractice  of  Courts-martial  (1878). 

Courtney,  Leonard  IIexrv,  M.  P.,  P.  C. :  British  states- 
man; b.  at  Penzance,  July  6.  1832  ;  educated  there  and  at 
St.  .Idhn's  (College,  Cambridge  (B.  A.  as  second  wrangler  and 
first  Smith's  pri/.i'mau  18o.")):  elecleil  fellow  at  St.  John's 
18.50;  called  to  the  liar  18.58;  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy at  University  College,  London,  1872-7.5.  Returned  to 
Parliament  from  Liskeard  in  1876.  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  Dec,  1880;  for 
the  Colonies  in  Aug.,  1881 ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  May,  1882  ;  privy  cianicilor  1889.  He  'is  an  advocate 
<if  prn|iiirticinal  representatiim  and  a  more  extended  system 
<if  local  government  ;  has  contributed  to  the  Times.' Fart- 
nightly  Renew,  yineteentli  Centiin/,  imd  Interndlioinit  Re- 
view; and  is  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Direct  Ta.rafion 
(1860),  and  a  paper  on  the  Finances  of  the  United  States 
lSi;i-<:7  in  tlu-  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (1868), 

C.  IL  Thurber, 

Conrl  of  Private  Land  Claims:  a  court  of  the  U,  S„ 
consisting  (if  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices  (to 
be  appointed  by  the  l'resi<lent  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate),  tliri'c  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum. 
It  has  jurisdiction  overclaims  by  any  jierson  or  corporation 
to  lands  within  limits  of  the  territory  deriveil  by  the  U.  S. 
from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  any  such  Spanish 
or  .Mexican  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or  survey,  as  the  U.  S. 
are  liound  to  rec<ignize  and  confirm  by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
of  session.     Cases  are  instituted  by  a  jietition,  and  the  effect 


of  a  eonfirraation  of  title  has  no  further  effect  than  to  re- 
lease all  claim  of  title  by  the  U.  S.  An  appeal  lies  for 
either  party  to  the  Supreme  Court.        F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Courtois,  koor'twa'a',  Gustave  :  figure  and  portrait 
painter;  b.  in  Pusey,  llaute-Saone.  France,  1852;  pupil  of 
Gei-ome.  Bai/adere  (1882)  is  a  single  figure  of  a.  young 
woman  in  gauzy  black  drapery  that  contains  the  cleverest 
possible  painting,  but  his  work  in  general  falls  short  of  a 
high  level  on  account  of  a  somewhat  flippant  air  that  is 
given  by  what  can  only  be  termed  false  cleverness.  His 
Dante  and  ]'ergil  in  Hell  (IBSO)  is  a  powerful  conception, 
and  seriously  painted.  First-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition, 
188SI ;  Legioii  of  Honor  1889.    Studio  in  Paris.     W.  A.  C. 

Courtrai,  or  Courtray  (anc.  Cortoriacum;  Flem.  Kor- 
trijk) :  a  town  of  Belgium  ;  on  the  river  Lys;  26  miles  S.  W. 
of  Ghent  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  ref.  10-B).  It 
is  well  built  and  clean,  has  a  castle,  a  fine  old  bridge,  a  no- 
ble town-hall,  and  a  beautiful  (iothic  church  founded  in 
1238,  Here  are  manufactures  of  damasks  and  other  linen 
fabrics,  hosiery,  lace,  ]iaper,  cotton  goods,  soap,  etc.  This 
place  was  taken  in  880  a.  d.  by  the  Normans,  who  fortified 
it.  In  July,  1:502,  the  Flemings  here  defeated  the  French  in 
the  famous  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  so  called  from  the  great 
number  of  spurs  taken  from  the  fallen  knights.  Pop.  (1896) 
33,517. 

Courts  (in  law) ;  ]iublic  trib\inals  established  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justii'e  and  the  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  protection  of  private  rights,  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offenses,  the  regulation  of  conflict- 
ing interests  of  individuals  and  states,  the  exposition  and 
application  of  legislative  enactments,  and,  in  some  nations, 
even  of  constitutional  provisions,  are  the  various  imiiortant 
functions  which  are  generally  deputed  to  such  judicial  or- 
ganizations. It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  all  tribunals 
which  have  been  designated  courts  in  various  countries 
and  at  different  epochs  have  enjoyed  all  these  prerogatives, 
or  have  exeix-ised  them  so  exclusively  as  is  understood  to 
be  the  apjirojiriate  province  of  courts  at  the  present  day 
among  civilized  communities.  In  a  primitive  form  of  so- 
ciety the  powers  of  the  judiciary  are  usually  much  re- 
stricted, and  subjected,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  execu- 
tive and  legislative  interference.  This  remark  ajiplics  also 
to  despotic  governments,  even  though  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  be  attained,  as  the  history  of  F'ranee  and  Ger- 
many hears  anqile  witness.  In  modern  times,  however, 
it  has  been  I'ecognizcd  as  a  necessity  to  confer  upon  the 
courts  the  powers  above  enumerated,  and  to  render  their 
independence  of  the  other  departments  of  government  as 
comiilete  as  possible.  They  are  generally  composed  of  dis- 
tinct liodies  of  officials  holding  their  positions  during  stated 
terms,  and  are  under  no  supervisory  control  for  decisions 
rendered  or  other  legal  acts  performed  but  that  of  superior 
or  aiipellate  organizations  of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powei's  courts  do  not  attempt  to  ferret  out 
and  redress  every  evil  and  form  of  injustice  that  may  exist 
within  society,  and  determine  the  law  of  their  own  motion 
by  the  direct  establishment  of  legal  principles,  but  are 
confined  to  the  decision  of  controverted  questions  presented 
to  them  by  injured  jiarties,  and  thus  evolve  the  law  in- 
directly and  mediately.  Criminal  cases  are  presented  by 
the  government,  while  those  of  a  civil  nature  are  brought 
either  by  states  or  individuals  affected  therein,  at  their  own 
option. 

But  while  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  civilized 
nations  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  creation  of  courts,  the  modes  by  which  the 
same  results  are  sought  are  notably  and  strikingly  diverse. 
The  courts  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Scotland 
administer  a  system  of  jurisprudence  derived  from  the  civil 
or  Roman  law,  while  in  England  and  the  U.  S,  they  apply 
a  system  which  they  themselves  have  origin.afed,  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  "connnon  law."  In  the  latter  the 
rule  of  precedent  liolils  sway,  in  accordance  with  which 
principles  determined  in  previous  decisions  are,  in  general, 
to  be  deemed  authoritative  in  subsecpient  causes  involving 
similar  circumstiinces.  In  this  system,  moreover,  the  mode 
of  trial  by  jury  was  develo]ied  as  a  safeguard  against  op- 
pressive action  by  the  courts,  and  has  been  sedulously  main- 
tained as  far  as  its  ajiplicatioii  is  reasonalily  practicable. 
The  judge  does  not  examine  witnesses  nor  decide  any  ques- 
tions liut  points  of  law,  so  that  every  inducement  may  be 
renuived  which  would  lead  him  to  act  as  advocate  in.stead 
of  arbiter,  and  awaken   his  personal  interest  in  the  cause. 
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A  linmil  distinction  is  also  drawn  between  actions  wliich 
arc  tunned  [cgul  and  suits  which  are  called  ecmitablc,  the 
latter  dispensinj;  with  a  jury,  adniinisterin";  a  more  ade- 
quate relief  in  many  instances,  and  in  various  ways  supple- 
nicntinfj  the  deliciencies  of  the  proceedings  applicable  to 
the  fiirmer.  In  tlie  Kuropean  courts,  on  the  other  hand, 
wliich  proceed  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  the  force 
iif  precedent  is  not  recognized  as  a  controllinjj  principle. 
Jury  trials  have  only  been  introduced  as  a  foreijiii  system, 
are  employed  in  a  comi)aratively  small  class  of  instances, 
and  are  looked  upon  with  so  little  favor  that  any  extension 
of  their  application  is  generally  thouj;ht  undesirable.  The 
judges,  moreover,  may  engage  directly  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  [>risoncrs,  and  not  infrequently,  particu- 
larly in  criminal  trials,  appear  to  become  so  strongly  bi- 
ased in  consequence  as  seriously  to  impair  one's  belief  in 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  And  la.stly,  no 
distinction  of  causes  and  remedies  as  legal  or  equitable  is 
attempted.  In  fact,  the  English  practice  in  this  respect 
has  even  excited  the  derision  of  continental  lawyei's,  who 
charge  that  it  presumes  two  dilTereiit  kin<ls  of  justice. 

Hesides  these  fundamental  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems,  there  are  great  diversities  between  the 
several  countries  in  the  numlicr.  the  character,  and  the 
funclions  of  the  various  courts  wliich  have  been  cstalilished, 
and  their  relations  with  each  other,  which  will  require  an 
investigation  into  the  judicial  system  of  each  of  the  more 
important  modern  nations  specifically.  England.  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  I'.  .S.  will  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
reference  made  to  their  most  important   tribunals  in  detail. 

I.  The  Col'rts  ok  Exolaxd. — Uy  the  coininoii-law  system 
of  England  and  the  U.  S.  courts  are  distinguished  as  those 
o/cecoi-rf  and  those  Ho^  of  record.  A  court  of  the  former 
class  is  provided  with  a  clerk  and  a  seal,  and  receives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  its  proceedings  are  required  to  be 
preserved  in  accurate  rfcords  ;  courts  of  the  latter  class  are 
inferii>r  tribunals  without  clerk  or  seal,  and  their  acts  are 
not  formally  enrolled.  Courts  are  sai<l  to  have  original 
jurisdiction  befcire  which  causes  are  brought  in  the  lirst 
instance;  (i/^/jf/Zd/c  jurisdiction  when  decisions  remlered  in 
inferior  tribunals  are  transferreil  to  them  for  review.  Civil 
causes  heard  before  a  single  judge,  with  a  jury,  are  said  to 
be  heard  at  nixi  jtriu.i  or  at  circuit ;  when  several  judges  sit 
to  review  causes  on  a|i|)eal  they  are  saiil  to  sit  in  banc. 
Courts  are  also  dislingiiished  as  civil  or  criminal,  superior 
or  inferior,  as  courts  of  law,  of  eiiuity,  of  admiralty,  etc. — 
distinctions  .which  recpiire  no  explanation.  In  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  of  the  English  courts  an  account  will  be  given 
(1)  of  the  superior  common-law  courts  of  record  ;  (2)  of  the 
superior  courts  of  eipiity;  (;i)  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
(4)  of  the  courts  of  probate,  (livorce,  and  admiralty;  (5)  of 
the  criminal  courts;  ((i)  of  the  appellate  courts  as  they  ex- 
isted for  very  many  years,  an<l  until  the  reform  legislation 
beginning  in  lKT:i,  which  is  hereafter  considered. 

(1)  Titf  Sii/ifrior  ('uinnton-liiw  Coiirl-s  of  lifcord. — These 
were  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  King's  (or  (Queen's) 
Ueiicli,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  These  several  tribu- 
nals are  considired  to  have  been  derived  originally  from  a 
single  organization,  the  Aula  /iff/in  (or  King's  t'ouncil), 
which  was  the  only  superior  court  in  the  realm  during  the 
early  history  of  the  Koman  kings.  This  had  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  was  ambulatory,  or  attendant 
upiiii  the  per.son  of  the  king,  holding  its  sessions  in  siich 
dilferent  Jiarts  of  the  kingdom  as  he  entered  in  the  course 
of  his  journeyings.  The  courts  were,  when  first  created, 
nothing  more  than  subordinate  branches  or  committees  of 
the  council,  established  for  the  more  speedy  transaction  of 
liusiness.  The  exchequer  branch  entertained  questions  re- 
lating to  the  royal  revenue:  that  of  the  common  pleius,  civil 
suits  between  individuals  except  f<ir  forcible  injuries;  while 
there  was  left  to  tin;  Aula  Reyis  proper,  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  causes  and  in  civil  lu't ions  for  injury  by  violence, 
and  a  general  controlling  iiower  over  inferior  tribunals. 

In  the  reign  of  PMward  1.  (1272)  the  three  bodies  were 
constituted  separate  courts,  were  all  fixed  at  Westminster, 
and  their  powei-s.  as  distinct  tribunals,  determined.  Each 
retained,  however,  its  previous  jiarticular  jurisdiction. 
Hut  in  the  course  of  time,  by  a  gradual  process  of  encroach- 
ment, justified  by  ingenious  legal  hetions,  each  court 
trenched  upon  the  apjiiopriate  province  of  the  others,  a.s- 
suining  thereby  similar  powers,  so  that  finallv  thevall  en- 
tertained co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  nearly  all  civil  causes. 
The  Court  of  King's  (or  tjucen's)  Hench.  however,  retained  to 
the  last  exclusive  cognizance  of  criminal  matters  and  the 


sole  superintendence  over  inferior  courts  and  civil  corpora- 
tions; the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  alone  had  the  right  to 
entertain  real  actions — i.  e.  actions  for  the  specific  recovery 
of  real  property  (actions  now  rarely  brought);  while  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  contintied  to  exercise  entire  control 
over  strict  questions  of  revenue.  In  other  cases  the  parties 
to  the  action  coulil  select  any  one  of  the  courts  they  might 
prefer.  As  regards  the  organization  of  these  common-law 
courts,  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  and  Common  Pleas 
consisteil  each  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  puisne  justices; 
the  Exchequer,  of  a  chief  baron  and  five  puisne  barons. 
These  judges  held  otTice  during  good  behavior,  but  could  be 
retired  on  a  pension  after  fifteen  years'  service.  An  appeal 
lay  from  any  one  of  these  courts  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
which,  when  hearing  a  cause  sent  from  one  of  them,  was 
composed  of  the  judges  of  the  other  two.  A  second  appeal 
could  also  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  suitors  arising  from  the 
fixed  establishment  of  these  courts  at  Westminster,  ]irovision 
wius  made  at  an  early  period  for  the  hearing  of  jury  trials 
in  every  county  one  or  more  times  during  each  year.  The 
tribunals  for  this  ))urpose  were  and  still  are  called  courts  of 
a.'i.sizc  and  uini  priun.  an<l  are  held,  now  as  formerly,  by  royal 
comniis.sion,  cither  (a)  general — now  issued  twice  a  year  to 
the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  two  judges  usually 
being  assigned  to  each  CiRcriT  (</.  v.),  or  (4)  special — issued 
to  certain  judges  to  try  certain  causes  or  crimes.  Appeals 
from  them,  howcyrr,  can  only  lie  heard  at  Westminster. 

(2)  7'lie  Superior  Cimr/.f  of  Equity. — It  was  found  at  an 
early  period  that  the  common-law  tribunals,  determining 
causes  as  tlu'V  did  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
juries  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  all  cases,  where  no  de- 
mand was  made  for  specific  property,  giving  only  pecuni- 
ary damages  a.s  relief,  were  totally  inadequate  to  administer 
exact  justice  in  a  large  variety  of  cases,  and  the  separate 
system  of  equity  jurisprudence  was  established  to  re|)air 
the  deficiencies  of  the  strict  legal  methods.  These  courts 
were  likewise  governed  bv  the  rule  of  iirecedent.  but  their 
modes  of  procedure  were  less  technical,  their  forms  of  rem- 
edy more  diverse,  and  they  employed  no  jurii's,  though  a 
practice  existed  of  referring  special  questions  to  courts  of 
law  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  whose  verdict  was  reported  to  the 
e(iuity  judge  to  aid  his  future  action.  The  equity  judges 
consisted  of  three  vice-chancel loi-s.  a  master  of  the  rolls,  two 
lords  justices,  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The  vice-chancelloi"S 
and  the  master  of  the  rolls  held  each  separate  courts  at 
which  causes  were  heard  in  the  first  instanci' :  so  that  there 
were  four  equity  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction.  Appeals 
could  lie  taken  from  either  of  them  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  ChaiK'erv  or  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  was  composed  nominally 
of  the  two  lords  justices  and  the  lord  chancellor,  but  almost 
invariably  it  is  held  by  the  lords  justices  alone.  Any  two 
of  these  three  judges,  however,  were  sufficient  for  holding 
the  court,  or  even  the  lord  chancellnr  alone.  Moreover, 
each  of  the  justices  could,  under  ci'riain  restrictions,  sit 
alone.  The  chancellor  could,  in  addition,  exercise  an  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction,  withmit  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  This  jurisdiction  was  ordinary  when  ac- 
cording to  common-law  methods:  extraordinary,  when 
equitaijie  in  its  nature.  -An  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  term  of  ofiice  of  these  judges  was 
the  .same  as  that  of  the  common-law  judi<-iarv,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  chancellor,  who  could  be  deprived  of  his  position 
at  the  j>leasure  of  the  crown. 

(3)  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts. — These  courts  derived  their 
authority  and  powers  from  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  and  administered  justice  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  At  one  time  these  courts  nad 
a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  their 
jurisdiction  was  by  no  nutans  restricted  to  spiritual  interests. 
In  England  the  clergy  always  had  the  right  to  exclude  the 
lailv  from  the  judgment  of  spiritual  causes,  and  in  the  time 
of  tlie  Conqueror  a  law  was  promulgated  making  mandatory 
the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
These  courts  had  jurisdiction  of  ofTen.ses  committed  by  the 
clergy  upon  the  clergy;  but  if  one  of  the  clergy  committed 
an  olTense  upon  a  lavman.  the  clerical  offender  might  be 
punished  in  the  secular  courts,  jirovided  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had  previouslv  found  him  guilty,  deprived  him  of 
his  order,  and  turned  him  over  to  the  temporal  courts.  If 
the  ecclesiastical  court  refused  to  try  the  oiTender,  or  found 
him  not  guilty,  and  declined  to  turn  him  over  to  the  tem- 
poral  courts,  he   was   free   from   all   outside   interference. 
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These  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  cases  arisinfr  from  the 
witliholding  of  tithes,  the  non-payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues 
to  the  cleriry,  the  spoliation  of  a  benefice,  ecclesiastical 
waste,  and  the  neglect  of  reparations  of  the  church,  church- 
yard, and  the  like.  They  also  had  jurisdiction  over  matri- 
monial and  testamentary  causes.  In  1857  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  de])rived  of  their  jurisdiction  over  testamentary 
and  niHtriuionial  causes.  In  1876  the  question  was  raised 
whether  an  ecclesiastical  court  hail  jurisdiction  in  a  crimi- 
nal suit  ac;ainst  a  layman  for  false  swearing.  In  holding 
that  the  jurisdiction  did  not  exist,  the  judge  declared  that 
while  such  jurisdiction  had  not  been  expressly  taken  away 
by  statute,  yet  it  had  infcrentially.  as  the  statute  gave  juris- 
diction over  cases  of  false  swearing  to  the  tempoi-al  courts, 
citing  a  maxim  from  Coke  that  "where  the  common  or 
statute  law  giveth  remedy  in  foro  seculari  (whether  the 
matter  be  temporal  or  spiritual),  the  conusans  of  that  cause 
belongeth  to  the  king's  temporal  courts  only,  unless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  be  saved  or  allowed 
by  the  same  statute  to  proceed  according  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal law.''  The  judge  wi-iting  the  opinion  said:  "It  can- 
not, I  think.  Vie  doubted  that  a  recurrence  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  laity  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  by  ecclesiastical 
courts,  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas,  or  the 
position  which  ecclesiastical  authority  occupies  in  the  coun- 
try, nor  do  I  think  that  the  enforcement  of  such  powers 
where  they  still  exist,  if  they  do  exist,  is  likely  to  benefit 
the  community."  (Phillimore  vs.  Machon,  1  P.  D.,  488.) 
Practically  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
over  the  laity  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  matters  relating 
to  the  fabric  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  the  churchyard, 
and  churchwardens.  They  are  now  about  on  a  level  with 
courts  martial,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  their  professional  character,  as  the 
military  courts  deal  with  soldiers  and  sailors.  (Wilson's 
Modern  English  Law,  p.  248.)  The  common-law  courts  re- 
strain, by  a  writ  of  prohibition,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
from  exceeding  their  jurisdiction,  and  can  C(5mpel  them  to 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  by  a  writ  of  mandamus.  The 
right  to  practice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  formerly  con- 
fined to  proctors,  has  been  extended  to  solicitors,  and  in 
the  taking  of  evidence  oral  has  been  substituted  for  written 
testimony.  In  the  U.  S..  ecclesiastical  courts  have  never 
existed  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  existed  in  England. 

(4)  The  Courtx  of  Probate.  Divorce,  and  Admirallt/. — The 
Court  of  Probate  and  that  of  Divorce  were  established  in 
1857  to  supersede  the  former  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  re- 
ceived more  extended  powers.  Their  names  sufficiently  de- 
fine the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  judges  of  either 
of  these  tribunals  could  try  questions  of  fact  with  a  jury,  or 
could  order  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  law.  Appeals 
could  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Court  of  Pro- 
bate had  only  a  single  judge,  who  could,  however,  associate 
with  himself  a  coramon-law  judge  or  judges.  The  ap[iro- 
priate  labor  of  this  tribunal  was  facilitated  by  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  district  registries  throughout  the  realm.  These 
were  forty  in  number,  besides  the  principal  registry  in  Lon- 
don, all  having  power  to  grant  probate  and  administration. 

The  Court  of  Divorce  consisted  of  the  judge  of  probate, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  common- 
law  courts.  The  jirobate  judge  was  made  judge  ordinary, 
and  coulil  act  alone  or  with  the  otiier  judges.  'The  power  to 
grant  divorce,  which  was  conferred  upon  this  court,  was  ex- 
ercised till  lH."i7  only  by  Parliament.  Actions  for  criminal 
conversation  could  also  be  maintained  in  this  court. 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  had  cognizance  of  causes 
of  action  arising  from  the  navigation  of  the  .seas,  as  e.  g. 
claims  for  repairs  of  foreign  vessels  and  for  supplies  fur- 
nished them,  actions  for  pilotage  fees,  for  seamen's  wages, 
for  personal  injuries  inflicled  at  sea  or  injuries  bv  collision, 
seizure,  and  tlie  like;  also  to  determine  matters  of  prize  in 
time  of  war,  and  decree  the  forfeiture  of  vessels  of  the 
enemy  or  of  neutrals  in  proper  cases.  This  court  was  held 
liy  a  single  judge,  who  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  He 
could  be  the  same  pci-son  as  the  judge  of  probate. 

(."))  The  Criminal  C'onrls. — These  were  divided  into  the 
inferior  and  the  superior,  the  former  including  the  general 
anil  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  while  the  latter  embraced 
the  assizes,  the  admiralty  .sessions,  the  Court  of  King's  (or 
Queen's)  Bench  (now  a  part  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice),  and 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  which  is  retained  in  the  present 
system  of  courts.  The  assizes  were  and  still  are  held  by 
royal  commission  twice  a  year  in  nearly  all  the  counties. 
The  judges  act  by  virtue  of  various  coni missions,  the  most 


important  of  which  are  those  of  "oyer  and  terminer."  by 
which  they  are  empowered  to  try  treasons,  felonies,  and  tres- 
passes, and  "general  jail  dcUvery."  empowering  them  to  try 
every  prisoner  in  a  S|)ecified  jail,  for  whatever  offense  com- 
mitted, so  as  to  clear  the  prisons. 

The  King's  or  Queen's  Bench  was  the  highest  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.  This  prerogative,  as  has  been  seen, 
it  enjoyed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  superior  common- 
law  courts. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  was  erected  in  1834  for  the 
trial  of  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors  committed 
within  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
certain  parts  of  other  counties. 

The  other  criminal  courts  require  no  particular  mention. 

(6)  Appellate  Courts. — {n)  The  Exchequer  Chamber,  to 
which  appeals  were  first  taken  from  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exehcquei',  was  composed,  as  already 
explained,  of  the  judges  of  the  two  courts  in  which  the 
action  was  not  heard  originally. 

(li)  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pri%'y  Council  is  a 
tribunal  of  prix-y  councilors,  estalilished  to  try  appeals  to 
the  sovereign  in  council  from  colonial  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  from  certain  orders 
in  lunacy.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  and  is  composed  of  a  lord 
president,  all  the  equity  judges,  the  three  chief  judges  of  the 
common-law  courts,  and  certain  other  officials  to  the  number 
of  twenty  or  more.  Oidy  four,  however,  are  required  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Of  the  whole  number  of  members  (except 
two  retired  East  Indian  judges)  only  four  receive  a  salary 
as  such,  are  required  to  attend  the  sittings,  and  retain  their 
positions  during  good  liehavior.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil generally  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  is,  con- 
sequently, danger  of  a  conflict  of  authority  between  these 
tribunals  of  last  resort.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  couiT  in 
appeals  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  from  orders 
in  lunacy  was  taken  away  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  18. 

(c)  The  House  of  Lords.  Though,  in  theory,  this  entire 
body  constitutes  the  appellate  tribunal,  and  any  of  the  lords 
might,  if  so  disposed,  assume  to  act  as  judges,  yet  the  judi- 
cial functions  are.  in  reality,  entirely  delegated  to  a  fen- 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  known  as  the  "  law  lords." 
The  services  of  the  otners  are  only  available  when  they  are 
needed  to  make  up  a  quorum,  for  which  three  members  arc 
required.  The  organization  of  this  court  has  several  ob- 
jectionable features,  since  the  sittings  are  only  held  while 
Parliament  is  in  session ;  there  is  no  regularity  of  attend- 
ance required  on  the  part  of  members :  and  a  judge  may 
sometimes  sit  in  review  of  his  own  decisions.  The  decisions 
rendered,  however,  enjoy  generally  a  great  reputation  from 
the  eminence  of  those  who  usually  act  as  judges. 

The  system  of  courts  above  described  has  been  remodeled 
in  recent  years  by  a  series  of  acts  known  as  the  Judicature 
Acts,  beginning  in  1873.  and  known  as  36  and  37  Vict.,  c. 
66 ;  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  83 ;  38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  77 ;  39  and  40 
Vict.,  c.  59 :  40  and  41  Met.,  c.  9.  By  this  legislation  all 
the  higher  courts  of  law  and  equity  were  merged  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.  The  High  Court  of  Justice 
never  sits  as  a  whole,  but  is  divided  into  five  departments,  four 
bearing  the  names  of  the  four  great  courts  which  preceded 
them.  viz. :  the  Chancery  Division,  the  King's  (or  Queen's) 
Bench  Division,  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  and  the  Excheq- 
uer Division.  The  other  department  is  known  as  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admindty  Division.  Each  of  these  divisions 
possesses  very  much  tlie  same  jurisdiction  as  did  the  courts 
of  the  same  name  which  they  displaced,  and  which  have  been 
previously  described,  though  with  some  inqiortant  differ- 
ences of  authority.  Tlie  lord  high  chancellor  presides 
over  the  Chancery  Division,  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
over  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  The  Court  of  Appeal  is 
composed  of  six  judges,  and  sits  in  two  divisions,  one  for 
law  and  the  other  for  equity,  although  any  judge  may  sit 
on  either  siile.  The  judges  hold  office  for  life,  though  they 
mav  be  removed  bv  the  crown  on  the  addivss  of  Parlia- 
ment. Their  salary  is  £5.000.  The  salary  of  the  lord 
chancellor  is  £10.000.  and  th.nt  of  the  lord  chief  justice  is 
£8,000.  A  uniform  system  of  ])leading  and  procedure  has 
been  established,  and  it  has  been  provided  that  in  every 
civil  cause  or  mailer  entertained  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  law  and  equity  shall  be  concurrently  admin- 
istered, anil  that  equitable  rules  shall  sujiersede  those  of  the 
law  when  any  conliict  iirises.  It  is  still  tnie,  however,  that 
causes  of  action  which  in  themselves  have  been  hitherto 
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consiilered  ilistinctively  equitable  are  to  he  liroii';;ht  before 
the  ChaiKerv  Division,  which  took  the  place  ol  the  four 
chaiiciiy  courts  of  oriffinal  jurisdiction. 

Ill  a  lart;e  iiunilier  of  ipiestions  several  divisions  have  co- 
onlinate  jurisdiction.  It  is  accordingly  pnjvided  that  any 
person  coninienciuK  a  cause  may  assign  it  to  any  proper 
division  he  may  think  fit  by  marking  his  docuiuenls  with 
its  name.  If  a  wrong  assignuu'iit  be  nuide,  a  transfer  may 
be  had,  on  proper  api)iication,  by  direction  of  tlie  court  or 
by  a  judge  of  the  division  in  which  the  matter  is  brought, 
or  the  cause  may  even  be  retained  If  a  transfer  would,  be 
inexpedient. 

Every  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  heard  either  by 
tlic  whole  court  or  by  a  divisional  court  consisting  of  any 
numlur,  not  less  than  three,  of  the  judges  thereof.  Appeals 
may  also  be  roargiicil  before  decisi<in,  or  be  reheard  before 
final  judgment,  before  a  greater  number  of  judges,  if  the 
Court  of  Appeal  so  direct.  But  no  judge  shall  hear  a  case 
on  ap[)eal  whicli  he  himself  decided,  or  helped  to  decide, 
originally. 

The  House  of  Lords  still  has  appellate  jurisdietion  from 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  although  its  fuiu:tions  in  this  respect 
are  really  exercised  by  a  committee  composed  of  such  peers 
as  are  holding  or  have  held  high  judicial  ollice.  ami  three 
lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary.  Tlie  House  of  Lords  has 
been  recognized  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  From  the  time  when  O'Connell's  case 
came  before  the  House  on  appeal,  in  1844.  no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  lay  peei-s  to  exercise  judicial  func-. 
tions.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  O'Connell  that  a 
number  of  the  lay  peers,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  the  Irish 
agitator  escape  punishment  for  sedition  on  a  purely  tech- 
nical point,  expressed  an  intention  of  voting  on  the  appeal. 
It  was,  however,  so  strongly  urged  on  them  that  by  custom, 
though  not  by  strict  law,  the  judicial  functions  of  the  House 
had  not  been  exercised  by  lay  peers,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  the  observance  of  this  custom  that  the  decisions  of  the 
House  could  command  respect,  that  they  finally  withdrew 
and  left  the  matter  to  the  law  lords  alone.  Xo  disposition 
has  since  been  manifested  to  infringe  this  principle. 

II.  The  CorKTS  of  Scotland. — .\lthough  both  England 
and  Scotlantl  belong  to  one  united  kingdom  and  have  but  a 
single  legislative  bodv,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  their 
judit'ial  organization  ls  almost  entirely  diverse.  There  is 
one  triliunal  of  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  common  to  both  countries,  but  this  is  the 
only  element  of  correspondence  in  the  two  systems.  Scot- 
hiuil  administers  the  civil  law  instead  of  the  common.  The 
courts  of  chief  importance  are  the  Court  of  the  Sheriff,  or 
sheriff-substitute,  and  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Scottish 
sheriff  diffei-s  fnmi  the  English  in  not  being  confined  to  the 
performance  of  merely  ministerial  duties.  He  acts  also  as 
the  chief  local  judge  of  the  county  to  which  he  lielongs. 
Till'  jurisdicti(m  he  exercises  is  both  civil  and  criminal,  and 
is  cpiite  extensive  in  its  scope.  In  civil  causes  it  extends  to 
all  actions  on  contract  and  for  danuiges,  no  matter  how 
large  the  amount  involved.  In  matters,  however,  relating 
to  landed  property  his  authority  is  much  restricted.  He 
has  also  a  summary  jurisdiction,  conferred  by  statute,  in 
small-debt  cases,  where  the  sum  involved  is  not  above  £13. 
In  most  ca.-'es  of  this  kind  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  de- 
cisions. The  sheriff  also  takes  cognizance  of  bankruptcy. 
insolvency,  and  admiralty  ijueslions.  His  criminal  juris- 
dieti(m  extentls  to  all  cases  whiiMi  do  not  infer  death  or 
banishment.  Xo  jury  is  employed  in  the  trial  of  civil 
causes,  but  only  in  those  of  a  criminal  nature.  Though, 
however,  these  various  |)owers  are  descrilietl  as  appertaining 
to  the  sheriff  himself,  yet  in  practice,  so  far  as  the  capacity 
of  hearing  causes  originally  is  concerned,  they  are  delegated 
to  a  subordinate  oflicer.  appointed  by  the  slieritf.  and  styled 
a  sherilT-substitute.  If  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  review  of 
a  decision  rendereil  by  the  substitute  in  the  first  instance, 
then  the  sheritT  himself  acts  in  the  capacity  of  an  appellate 
judge.  From  him  also,  in  jjroper  ca.ses.  an  appeal  nuiy  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  thence  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Court  of  Session  is  the  highest  civil  tribunal  in 
Scotland.  It  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  a  civil 
nature,  whether  legal,  e(|uitalile,  admiralty,  or  probate,  and 
exenises  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdietion.  It  was 
establisheil  in  l')'-i'2,  and,  as  originally  constituted,  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  judges.  aU  of  whom  sjit  in  a  body  to  hear 
appeals.  This  arrangement  oeca.sioned  great  dilatoriness 
of  procedure,  but  continued  nevertheless  for  nearly  three 


centuries,  despite  this  and  other  commonly  recognized  in- 
conveniences. The  present  organization  is 'much  different. 
The  number  of  memljers  has  been  reducetl  to  thirteen. 
Five  of  these  are  called  "  lords  ordinary,"  exercise  severally 
original  jurisdiction,  and  constitute  collectively  what  is 
known  as  the  "Outer  House."  The  eight  remaining  judges 
form  the  "  Inner  Hoiuie,"  and  have,  as  a  general  nde,  only 
appellate  juris<liction.  They  are  divided  into  two  divisions 
of  four  each,  either  of  which  possesses  the  same  authority, 
and  may  be  selected  by  any  jiariy  appealing,  at  liis  own 
option.  One  division  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  justice 
clerk,  the  other  by  the  lord  president.  In  some  few  instances 
the  Inner  House  nuiy  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  and  in 
eases  of  exceptir)nal  dilliculty  the  whole  body  of  thirteen 
judges  may  consider  a  question  upon  appeal:  but  such  cases 
are  very  rare.  In  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  the  first  instance 
before  a  lord  ordinary  juries  have  been  employed  since  1815, 
but  by  no  means  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  English 
practice.  The  jury  system  was  introduced  as  an  exotic,  and 
does  not  thrive  very  vigorously  under  the  imfavorable  con- 
ditions of  a  common  prejudice  against  it  on  the  part  of 
clients  and  hostile  criticism  l)y  able  members  of  tne  bar. 
Juries  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  geni'ral.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  or  by  consent  of  parties;  and.  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, a  resort  to  these  ex])edients  is  not  infrequent.  The 
constitution'of  the  appellate  branches  of  the  Inner  House 
in  this  system  is  evidently  faulty.  There  may  be  an  equal 
division  of  the  judges  in  either  body,  so  as  to  render  the  de- 
termination of  any  question  impossible,  or  the  decisions  of 
one  branch  may  directly  contradict  those  of  the  other,  so  as 
to  make  the  law  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The  first  evil  is 
remedied  by  calling  in  a  lord  ordinary  or  three  judges  of  the 
other  house  to  attend  a  rehearing  of  the  cause,  by  which 
means  the  whole  number  of  judges  is  made  uneven  and  a 
majority  rendered  certain.  In  the  second  case  the  opinions 
of  the  whole  court  nuiy  be  taken,  but  this  mode  of  reference 
is  discretionaiT.  and  therefore  inadequate  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty. The  final  ap|ieal.  which  may  be  taken  from  theCourt 
of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  this  peculiar  conse- 
quence— that  it  refere  questions  arising  under  the  civil-law 
jirocedure  to  jurists  trained  only  in  common-law  methods 
as  a  general  rule.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  any  prac- 
tical evils  have  resulted  fi'om  this  co-operation  of  systems. 

There  are  several  other  courts  in  Scotland  composed  of 
members  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Only  one,  however,  de- 
serves mention — viz.,  the  High  Court  of  .lusticiary,  a  tribunal 
exercising  an  important  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  other 
courts  are  of  inferior  importance. 

III.  Thk  Courts  of  France. — The  most  important  courts 
are  the  Tribunals  of  the  First  Instance,  the  Courts  of  Appeal, 
the  Courts  of  Assize,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  Tri- 
bunals of  the  First  Instance,  as  theu'  name  implies,  entertain 
causes  originally,  and  they  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  One  of  them  is  established  in  each  of  the  ar- 
rondissements  into  which  the  whole  country  is  divided.  Each 
of  the.se  courts  consists  of  from  three  to  twelve  judges,  the 
number  varying  with  the  population  of  the  di-stricts.  When 
their  number  is  seven  or  more,  they  are  formed  into  two 
chambers — one  for  the  hearing  of  civil  and  the  other  of 
criminal  cau.ses.  When  there  are  twelve  judges,  three  cham- 
bers are  formed,  two  civil  and  one  ciiminal.  The  tribunal  at 
Paris  is  so  large  as  to  be  divided  into  ten  chainbei-s.  In  civil 
ciuses  three  judges  must  concur  in  order  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cision, while  in  criminal  actions  the  agreement  of  five  is 
necessary.    Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal. 

The  Courts  of  .\ppeal  are  twenty-seven  innumlier,  and  each 
of  them  is  muned  from  the  city  or  place  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. They  consist  severally  of  at  least  twenty-four  judge.s, 
who  are  generally  divided  into  three  chambers — one  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  another  of  criminal,  while  the  third  hears  ap- 
peals in  j)olice  matters.  Seven  judges  must  concur  in  the  de- 
termination of  civil  causes,  five  in  criminal  accusations.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris  has  six  chambers  and  fifty-nine 
judges.  Each  chamber  in  all  these  courts  has  its  own  presi- 
ilent.  When  momentous  state  (questions  or  causes  of  excep- 
tional complexity  are  to  be  decided,  two  chambers  may  be 
united.  Thisiscalled  "thesolemn  hearing,"  and  theconcur- 
rence  of  fourteen  jiulges  is  rc(]uired  in  order  that  a  decision 
may  be  given.  Appeals  lie  from  these  courts  to  the  Court  of 
Ca-ssation. 

The  Courts  of  Assize  are  composed  of  judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal,  and  exercise  only  criminal  jurisdiction.  One  of 
these  tribunals  is  established  in  each  of  the  departments  into 
which  France  is  divided  (about  eighty  in  number),  and  their 
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institution  is  peculiar,  as  compared  with  French  courts  in 
ofeneral,  in  that  it  exhibits  the  employment  of  the  English 
jury  system.  The  jurors,  however,  are  not  required  to  be 
unanimous  in  their  verdict,  a  majority  sufficing.  The  num- 
ber of  judges  in  each  court  is  three,  and  sessions  are  held 
every  three  months.  The  amount  of  business  in  Paris,  how- 
ever, i-equires  two  sessions  a  month.  Appeals  may  be  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  (i.e.  court  having  power  of  annul- 
ling) is  the  highest  permanent  court  of  apjieal  in  France.  It 
is  composed  of  a  first  president,  three  presidents  of  cham- 
bers, and  forty-five  other  judges  called  counselors.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  chambere — one  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  in 
civil  causes,  another  in  those  of  a  criminal  character,  while 
the  third  is  termed  the  Chamber  of  Requests,  and  takes  cog- 
nizance of  petitions,  determines  whether  appeals  are  admis- 
sible, etc.  Appeals  must  be  brought  witliin  three  months 
after  the  previous  decision  was  rendered.  The  judges,  as  in 
all  the  higher  courts  of  France,  hold  office  for  life.  The  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  Court  of  Cassati<ju  differ  quite 
essentially  from  those  which  are  conferred  upon  appellate 
tribunals  in  England  and  generally  in  other  countries,  and 
even  upon  the  subordinate  French  courts  of  appeal :  for  it 
possesses  no  power  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  coint  below, 
but  only,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  reverse  a  decision,  and 
transfer  the  cause  for  another  hearing  to  some  tribunal  hav- 
ing co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  one  in  which  judgment 
was  first  rendered.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  pre-emi- 
nent position  of  this  court,  its  determination  of  tbe  law  is 
not  considered  authoritative  upon  inferior  tribunals,  but  only 
as  presumably  correct  and  open  to  contradiction.  Instances 
in  which  its  views  are  disregarded,  however,  are  of  course 
very  rare. 

Other  French  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  but  great  use- 
fulness are  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  established  in  all  the 
commercial  cities  and  towns,  and  tiie  Courts  of  Prudhommes, 
existing  in  Paris  and  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  The  former 
consist  largely  of  men  experienced  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  take  cognizance  of  questions  arising  in  commercial  trans- 
actions. The  latter  are  mechanics'  courts,  consisting  of 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  and  take  charge  of  matters  aris- 
ing from  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed.  They  re- 
lieve the  ordinary  courts  of  much  labor. 

IV.  The  Courts  of  the  United  States. — In  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  establishing  a  Supreme 
Court  and  conferring  ujion  Congress  the  power  to  create  in- 
ferior tribunals,  a  regular  system  of  courts  has  been  formed 
throughout  the  Union.  The  most  important  are  the  District 
Courts,  the  Circuit  Courts,  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Court  of  Claims.  Final  appeals  are  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington.  All  these  tribunals  exercise  both  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction,  and  the  judicial  authority  given  by 
the  Constitution  is  variously  apportioned  among  them. 

The  District  Courts  are  now  (1893)  sixty-six  in  number. 
Ea<-h  Stat*  generally  constitutes  a  single  district,  though 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  a  few  others,  are  divided  into  two  or  three.  New  dis- 
tricts are  formed  by  Congress  as  the  population  increases  or 
new  States  are  admitted,  so  tliat  the  numlier  is  subject  to 
constant  variation.  Each  court  consists  of  a  single  judge, 
who  must  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  ajjpointed. 
Original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  civil,  criminal,  and  ad- 
miralty causes.  The  classes  of  questions  of  wliich  these  courts 
take  cognizance  are  determined  entirely  by  congressional 
enactment,  and  are  variously  modified  at  "different  times. 
They  entertain  exclusively  (|uestions  of  admiralty  or  mari- 
time jurisdiction  in  tlie  first  instance,  including  all  seizures 
upon  navigalilc  waters  under  laws  of  imjiosts.  mivigation,  or 
trade  of  tlie  U.  S.,  actions  for  injuries  committed  u|)on  the 
high  seas,  suits  to  recover  upon  maritime  contracts,  actions 
for  salvage,  for  injuries  by  collision,  and  matters  of  prize. 
They  also  have  sole  original  cognizance  of  (piestions  arising 
from  seizures  upon  land,  and  of  all  suits  for  penalties  and 
forfeitures  under  the  V.  S.  laws,  and  also  of  actions  against 
consuls  or  vice-consuls.  In  addition,  they  have  original  ju- 
risdiction in  all  causes  under  t  he  bankrupt  laws.  They  exer- 
cise concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  Courts  "of  all 
crimes  and  offenses  against  the  U.  S.  the  punislnnent  of 
which  is  not  capital,  of  patent  and  copyright  cases,  and  of 
all  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  affecting  persons  who  are  denied 
in  the  State  courts  their  rights  of  citizenship  uniler  the  U.S. 
laws.  They  also  have  coneurrent  jurisdiction  with  tlie  Cir- 
cuit Courts  or  with  the  State  C<iurts  of  all  causes  where  an 
alien  sues  for  a  tort  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  or  a 


treaty  of  the  U.  S.,  and  of  all  suits  at  common  law  where 
suit  is  brought  by  the  U.  S.  or  any  officer  thereof.  The  trial 
of  issues  of  fact  in  the  District  Courts,  except  in  civil  causes 
of  a  maritime  character,  is  liy  jury.  No  person  can  be  ar- 
rested in  one  district  for  trial  in  another. 

The  Circuit  Courts  are  nine  in  number,  and  each  circuit 
in  which  one  of  these  courts  is  established  consists  of  sev- 
eral States.  The  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
allotted,  by  their  own  selection,  each  to  a  particular  circuit, 
and  each  is  required  to  attend  at  least  one  terra  of  such 
court  to  which  he  is  appointed  in  each  district  of  his  circuit 
during  every  period  of  two  years.  There  is  also  appointed 
a  special  circuit  judge  in  each  circuit,  within  whose  limits 
he  nmst  reside.  A  Circuit  Court  is  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  justice  thereto  allotted,  or  by  the  regular  circuit  judge, 
or  by  the  district  judge  of  the  district  sitting  alone,  or  by 
the  Supreme  Court  justice  and  circuit  judge  sitting  to- 
gether and  the  former  presiding,  or.  in  the  absence  of  either 
of  these,  by  the  other  (who  then  presides)  and  the  district 
judge.  Such  courts  may  lie  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  same  circuit.  Two  sessions  of  each 
court  are  held  annually  within  each  district  of  the  circuit. 
The  Circuit  Covirts  have  no  appellate  jurisdiction.  Their 
original  jurisdiction  extends,  concurrently  with  that  of  the 
State  courts,  to  civil  suits  in  law  or  equity  for  more  than  $500 
when  the  U.  S.  are  jilaintiffs.  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the 
suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  .State  where  the  suit  is 
brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  State.  They  also  entertain 
t-auses  arising  under  the  revenue  laws  and  some  ([uestions  of 
a  particular  nature  in  bankruptcy  procedure.  Tlieir  impor- 
tant concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  District  Courts  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Provision  is  made,  moreover,  for  the 
removal  of  certain  causes — such  as  actions  against  rev- 
enue officers,  suits  on  titles  to  land  derived  from  other  States, 
etc. — from  the  State  courts  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  on  proper 
petition  by  the  defendant  and  the  entering  of  security. 

Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  were  established  by  an  act  passed 
Mar.  3,  1891.  This  act  creates  in  each  of  the  nine  circuits, 
already  referred  to,  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of 
three  judges,  of  whom  two  constitute  a  quorum.  The  act 
provides  for  the  appointment  in  each  circuit  of  an  additional 
circuit  judge,  and  then  declares  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  associate  justicesof  that  court 
assigned  to  each  circuit,  and  the  several  district  judges  within 
each  circuit,  shall  be  competent  to  sit  as  judges  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  within  their  respective  circuits.  But 
no  justice  or  judge  lieforc  whom  a  cause  or  question  may  have 
been  tried  or  heard  in  a  district  court,  or  existing  court,  can 
sit  on  the  trial  or  hearing  of  such  cause  or  ipiestion  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  A  term  is  to  be  held  annually  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  several  judicial  circuits  at 
the  following  places :  In  the  first  circuit,  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton :  in  the  second  circuit,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  in  the 
third  circuit,  in  the  city  of  Philadel|)hia :  in  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, in  the  city  of  Richmond :  in  the  fifth  circuit,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  :  in  the  sixth  circuit,  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  in  the  seventh  circuit,  in  the  city  of  Chicago:  in  the 
eighth  circuit,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis:  in  the  ninth  circuit, 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law 
no  ajipeals,  by  writ  of  error  or  otherwise,  can  be  taken  from 
any  I)istrict  Court  to  a  Circuit  Court,  and  all  appeals  from  the 
District  Courts  are  subject  to  review  only  in  the  Supreme 
Court  or  in  the  Circuit  C'ourts  of  Appeals.  Appeals  or  writs 
of  error  may  be  taken  from  the  District  Courts  or  from  the 
Circuit  Com-ts  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  following 
cases:  In  any  case  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
in  issue ;  from  final  sentences  and  decrees  in  prize  causes  ;  in 
cases  of  conviction  of  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime; 
in  any  case  involving  the  cimstruction  or  application  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U,  S. :  in  any  case  in  which  the  consti- 
tutionality of  any  law  of  the  U.  S.,  or  the  validity  or  con- 
struction of  any  treaty  imide  under  its  authority,  is  drawn  in 
question ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  the  constitution  or  law 
of  a  State  is  claimeil  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  Ajipeals  exercise 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  final  decisions  in  the  District 
Courts  and  the  Circuit  Courts  in  all  cases  other  than  those 
mentioned  above,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The 
judgments  or  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  are  final 
in  all  ca.ses  in  which  jurisdiction  is  ilependent  entirely  upon 
tlie  ojiposite  jiarties  to  the  suit  or  controversy,  being  aliens 
and  citizens  of  the  U.  S..  or  citizens  of  different  States;  also 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  patent  laws,  under  the  revenue 
laws,  and  under  the  criminal  laws  and  in  admiralty  cases. 
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But  a  t'ircuit  Court  of  Appeals  may,  in  every  suhjeet  within 
its  aiipi'lliitc  jurisiliclioii.  certify  to  the  Supn-iiu' Court  of  the 

U.  S.  any  <|uestions  or  i)n)positioiisof  law  i irniins  which 

it  (h'siri's  tlic  iiisl  ruction  of  that  court  for  its  proper  ilocisinii. 
Ami  ill  cases  mailc  (iiial  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  it 
is  iiuide  coiiipelent  forllie  Supreme  Court  to  reipiire  the  case 
to  be  certifieil  to  it  for  its  review  ami  (lctermiiialii>n  willi  the 
same  power  and  authority  in  the  case  as  if  it  liail  been  ear- 
rie<l  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  the  Sujiri'me  Court. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  a  tribunal  estalilislied  at  Wjushing- 
tiiii,  consisting  of  live  judges,  of  whom  one  is  appointed 
chief  justice.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  claims 
founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon  any  regulation 
of  an  executive  d'epartnient,  or  upon  any  contract  with  the 
(iovermuent  of  the  U.  S..  which  are  presented  to  it  by  peti- 
tion. All  petitions  in  regard  to  such  claims  iutroiluced  into 
Congress  are  recpiired.  unless  that  body  otherwise  orders, 
to  be  transmitted  to  this  cnurt.  So  the  cal)iuet  ollicei-s  uuiy 
refer  certain  claims  uuide  upon  their  depart  ment.s.  Demands 
which  are  adjudged  valid  are  payabU^  from  the  natiomil 
treasury.  Tlu'  Court  of  Claims  has  a  single  annual  session. 
Ap|>ears  are  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  U.  S. 
It  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  and 
holds  one  term  annually  at  Washington.  Six  justices  are 
re(piired  to  constitute  a  ipioruni.  The  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised is  both  original  and  appellate,  but  ehietly,  in  i)ractiee. 
the  hitter.  The  original  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  ca.ses 
allectiug  ainliassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  wliieli  a  State  is  a  party,  except  that  in 
the  latter  case  no  suit  can  be  prosecuted  against  any  State 
by  the  citizens  of  another  .State.  In  actions  (lyaiiint  anibius- 
siidors  or  other  pulilic  ministers,  and  in  many  controvi'i-sics 
where  a  State  is  a  party,  its  jurisdiction  is  not  only  original, 
but  exclusivi'.  Its  other  original  authurily  is  shared  with 
the  inferior  tribunals.  In  the  exercise  of  it's  appellate  pow- 
ers the  Supreme  Court  reviews  the  judgments  or  decrees  of 
the  Circuit  C'ourts.  of  District  Courts,  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals,  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  of  some  tribunals 
establi.shed  in  the  Territories.  Moreover,  the  di'cisions  of 
the  highest  State  tribunals  which  are  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  or  laws  of  the  V.  S.  may  be  re-examined 
liv  the  Supreme  Court,  and  reversed  or  modified  115  nuiy  be 
necessarv.  It  has  powiT  to  review  both  the  law  and  the 
fact  in  auv  cause  of  which  it  takes  cognizance  on  appeal. 

The  Federal  tribunals  in  this  way  po.ssess  exclusive  juris- 
iliction  over  sulijects  of  such  manifest  national  importance 
as  patents,  copyrights,  admiralty  causes,  and  questions  of 
revenue,  and  have  power  to  determine  controversies  Ijetweeu 
States,  and  to  declare  void  all  laws,  whether  of  Congress  or 
of  a  State  legislature,  which  are  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

The  salaries  of  the  justict^s  of  the  Supreme  Court  arc  fixed 
by  act  of  1873  at  $10,000.  and  that  of  the  chief  justice  at 
$'10..")00.  Originally  the  salaries  were  tixed  at  the  sum  of 
^:!..")00  for  a.ssociate"  just  ices,  and  so  remained  from  1789  to 
islll,  when  thev  were  increased  to  .^4.000.  and  so  continued 
until  18.").).  whc'ii  they  were  raised  to  i!!().000.  In  1871  they 
were  raised  to  .•Js.ooi),  and  remained  at  that  amount  until 
the  law  now  in  force  was  pa.ssed.  The  salaries  of  circuit 
judges  are  fixed  at  the  sum  of  IfO.OOO.  The  salaries  of  the 
district  judges  were  originally  fixed  at  from  .$800  to  !i!l.800. 
But  at  iireseiit  their  salaries  range  from  !j!:S..500  to  $.1,000. 
Federal  judges  are  allowed  to  retire  after  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice and  after  reaching  the  age  of  seventy  years,  upon  the 
salary  thi'y  have  been  receiving,  and  to  draw  it  as  long  as 
thev  live. 

V.  The  judicial  systems  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
are  so  diverse  that  to  give  any  account,  of  tliem  would  be 
impracticable.  They  all  agree  in  having  a  number  of  tri- 
bunals, some  of  original  and  others  of  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, anil  the  determination  of  the  law  by  the  courts  of  each 
Slate,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Supreme  ('•>urt  of  the 
r.  S.  in  constitutional  nnitters,  is  conclusive  within  its  own 
lioundaries.  Keference  must  be  made  to  the  constitutions 
and  statutes  of  the  States  severallv  for  further  details. 

Revised  bv  11i:nkv  Waok  Kooers. 


Couscous :  same  as  Cuscus  {q.  v.). 

Cousin.  .Tkax:  b.  at  Soucy,  near  Sens,  about   1.520. 
began   by  painting  on   glass,  and  bei'ame 


He 

on  glass,  ana  neiame  known  from  an 
early  age  to  the  Italian  artists  who  h.-id  been  lirought  to 
France  by  the  king,  such  as  II  Rosso.  Hagnacavallo.  and  es- 
pecially to  I'rimaticcio,  whose  style  lie  imitated,     lie  is  the 


first  remarkable  historic  painter  of  France.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent draughtsman  and  a  good  anatomist.  Ilis  taste  was 
rather  Florentine  than  French.  lie  drew  and  painted  chiefly 
on  glass,  and  worked  but  little  in  oil.  His  chief  work  in  oil 
is  the  Lant  Judyment,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  Al- 
though suspected  of  being  a  Protestant,  he  lived  without 
molestation  through  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.,  lleniy  II., 
Francis  II.,  Charles  l.X..  and  Henry  111.,  working  forall  these 
monarchs.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  rules  of  geometrjr 
to  perspective,  and  wrote  several  works  on  both  these  sci- 
ences; also  a  pamphlet  on  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure,  illustrated  bv  wood-cut  s,  and  now  accepted  as  a  cla.ssic. 
ife  was  also  a  remarkal)li>  sculiitor. deserving  the  title  of  the 
French  Phidias  with  better  right  than  Goujon.  Perhaps  his 
most  important  work  in  scul]iture  is  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Admiral  de  Chabot.forinerlv  in  the  Celestins.  Paris, 
now  in  the  Louvre.     D.  in  1089.  W.  ,1.  Stii.i.m.^x. 

Cousin,  koo'/ah',  Victor  :  French  philosopher:  b.  Xov. 
28. 1792  ;  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  Paris.  After  brill- 
iaiit  academic  studies,  though  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
music,  his  mind  was  directed  toward  philosophy  under  La- 
romiguiere,  Royer-Collanl,  and  JIaiue  de  Biran.  In  181.5 
he  succeeded  Rover-Collard  !us  profe-ssor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  continued  the  teaching  of  the  Scotch  philosojihy  initi- 
ated by  him.  and  promoted  tlie  reaction  against  the  sensual- 
ism of'Condillac  and  the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  a  journcv  to  (iernuinv  he  became  indoctrinated  with  the 
idealistic  philosophv.  lii  1820  he  wa.s  suspended  on  political 
grounds.  He  jiublished  editions  of  Proclus  (6  vols.  8vo, 
1820-27)  and  Descartes  (11  vols.  8vo,  1827),  and  his  cele- 
brated translation  of  Plato  (13  vols.  8vo,  182.5-40).  In 
1827  he  was  rejilaced  in  his  chair  at  the  Sorbonne.  and 
shared  with  Guizot  and  Villemain  a  popularity  and  power 
in  the  comniunit  v  unexamiiled  in  university  annal.s.  He  was, 
under  Thieis  (1V!40).  minister  of  public  instruction  for  eight 
months,  and  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  his  Defense 
de  ri-'niferxite  ef  de  la  Pltilo/iophie  (8vo,  1844).  The  revo- 
lution of  1848  called  forth,  in  refutation  of  socialism.  Justice 
et  Chariti.  Du  Vrai,  du  lienu,  et  du  Bien  appeared  in 
18.")3.  Of  his  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  this  coun- 
trv  his  Coursi'  of  Modern  Philoxopliy  (\tiTi'i)  twvX  Lerlurex 
oil  flie  True,  the  Beautifid.  and  the  Good  (18.")7).  translated 
by  ().  B.  Wiglit.  But  hi's  chief  work  is  his  Fragmeut.s  I'/iilo- 
sopliiijue.t  (1S2G).  Ilis  philosophy  was  eclecticism.  (See  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  criticism  in  Edinburijh  Review  for 
1829).  He  was  more  critical  than  systematical.  He  formed 
no  school,  but  he  exercised  a  very  great  influence,  leading 
new  and  fertile  streams  of  philosophical  ideas  into  French 
civilization.  On  jjrimary  education  he  also  exercised  a  de- 
cided influence.  (See  his  celebrated  liapport  cur  I'Elai  de 
V Inst rud ion  I'uhlique.  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  1834.)  Of  great  im|iortance  was  also  his  edition  of 
Abelard's  works,  accompanied  with  new,  and  in  many  re- 
spects exhaustive,  researches  of  that  period  of  scholasticism. 
D.  at  Cannes,  Jan.  13,  1867. 

Cousins,  SAMfKL.  li.  A.:  mezzotint  engraver:  b.  at  Ex- 
eter. England.  Mav  9,  1801  :  apprenticed  to  S.  W.  Reynolds 
in  1814:  aided  liiiii  in  many  of  his  plates:  began  to  engrave 
on  his  own  account  in  1H26':  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal 
Academv  ls:i.") :  Koval  Academician  engraver  IS,").'),  retiring 
in  1880."  lie  iirodui-ed  plates  after  Landseer.  Lawrence,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Leighton,  Millais,  and  other  jjaintcrs. 
Especiallv  iioted  are  fhixler  Lamhlon  and  Mrx.  Peel,  after 
Lawrence;  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time  (Landseer); 
The  Strawberri/  Girl  and  Penelope  Boothhy  (Reynolds); 
/'omoHrt  (Millais);  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Tem/ile  (E. 
M.  Ward).  He  gave  i:i."),0(K)  in  trust  to  the  Royal  Academy 
for  relieving  artists  in  sickness  and  old  age.  D.  May  7, 
1887. 

Coutances.  koo'taans'  (anc.  Constantia):  a  town  of  France  ; 
departmeni  of  .Maiiche  (see  map  of  France,  ref  3-C).  It  was 
formerly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
hanilsoiiie  old  cathedral,  a  pul)lic  library,  a  theater,  and 
manufactures  of  druggets,  worsted  stnlTs,  hardware,  etc. 
Poj).  (1H9GI  7,403. 

Couture,  kootiir.  Thomas  :  historical  and  genre  miinter; 
b.  at  Senlis,  Oise,  France,  Dec.  1.5.  1815 :  d.  at  Villiers-le- 
Bel,  Seine-et-Oise.  Mar.  31,  1879.  Pujiil  of  Baron  Oros  and 
Delaroche ;  secon<l  Prix  de  Rome  1837 ;  first-class  medals. 
Salon  1847  and  Paris  Kxposit  ion  18.55;  Legion  of  Honor 
1848.  Couture,  who  was  already  known  as  a  painter  of  abil- 
ity, created  a  great  sensation  in  the  art  world  by  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Salon  of  1847  of  his  great  picture  The  Decadence 
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of  the  Romans,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  work 
of  wonderful  power,  and  fine  in  composition  and  drawing. 
In  color  it  may  be  reproached  with  a  tendency  to  too  great 
warmth  in  the  shadows,  but  it  is  harmonious  in  tone  and 
complete  in  ensemble.  He  had  many  pupils,  but  his  influ- 
ence was  not  always  good  on  young  painters,  many  of  whom 
adopted  his  peculiarities  of  method  without  attaining  to  the 
results  achieved  by  the  master.  The  modem  school  in 
France  has  now  completely  outgrown  the  once  marked  in- 
fluence of  his  style.  A  canvas  by  him.  a  study  for  JVie 
Volunteers  of  1793,  is  in  the  Boston  JIuseum  of  Fine  Arts. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Covenant  [0.  Fr.  cnnvenanf,  ptc.  of  convenir  <  Lat. con- 
veni're.  meet  together] :  in  theology,  the  promises  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  made  by  God  on  certain  conditions  of 
obedience,  faith,  etc..  on  the  part  of  man.  The  old  dispen- 
sation (or  Old  Testament)  is  called  in  Greek  r;  iraXaia  SiaBriKri, 
i.  e.  the  old  covenant ;  and  the  new  dispensation  (or  Testa- 
ment), ii  Koii/T)  Siofl-^KTi.  the  new  covenant. 

The  so  called  "  Theology  of  the  Covenants  "  or  "  Federal 
System  "  was  elaborated liy  Cocceius  (1603-69).  who  taught : 
1,"  the  covenant  of  works  before  the  fall ;  2,  the  covenant  of 
grace  after  the  fall.  And  under  this  second  covenant  three 
economies :  1.  prior  to  the  law  ;  2.  under  the  law  ;  3.  under 
the  gospel.  This  system  is  the  theology  of  the  Westminster 
Standards. 

Covenant :  in  law,  a  promise  under  seal.  There  are  sev- 
eral words  appro|)riated  to  sealed  instruments  or  promises 
contained  in  them,  as  bond,  covenant,  deed,  and  obliga- 
tion. The  first,  third,  and  fourth  words  are  used  to  express 
the  entire  instrument,  while  "covenant"  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  designate  a  particular  clause  in  a  sealed  instru- 
ment. Thus  there  may  be  many  covenants  in  a  deed.  The 
subject  is  fruitful  in  distinctions,  covenants  being  treated 
in  the  law-books  as  to  their  form,  their  nature,  their  rela- 
tion to  other  coveniuits,  their  assignability,  and  the  like.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  which  classifies  cov- 
enants into  those  which  "  run  with  the  land  "  and  those 
which  do  not.  To  explain  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  in  ordinary  conveyances  of  land  there  are  found  certain 
clauses  which  affirm  in  substance  that  the  grantor  is  owner 
in  possession,  actual  or  constructive  (or  seized),  and  has  a 
gooil  right  to  convey ;  that  there  are  no  incumbrances  on 
the  laud;  that  the  purchaser  shall  quietly  enjoy  the  land 
without  being  evicted  by  any  person  having  a  superior 
title  ;  that  the  grantor  will  warrant  and  defend  the  title  ; 
and  that  he  will  make  such  further  deeds  or  conveyances  as 
he  may  be  called  on  to  make  to  perfect  the  title.  In  brief 
terms  and  in  technical  language  these  are  covenants  of 
seizin,  good  right  to  convey,  against  incumbrances,  of  quiet 
enjoyment,  of  warranty.  an;l  of  further  assurance.  The  first 
three  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  affirm  an  existing  fact; 
the  last  three  concern  the  future,  and  are  promissory  in 
their  nature.  The  first  three  do  not  run  with  the  land ; 
the  last  three  do.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is  tech- 
nical. The  first  three,  if  untrue  at  all,  are  so  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  deed  was  delivered,  and  accordingly  then  con- 
ferred a  right  of  action.  This  immediate  right  to  sue  is  in 
tlie  nature  of  personal  property,  and  closely  resembles  ordi- 
nary rights  of  action,  such  as  a  claim  on  a  promissory  note 
already  d\ie.  Accordingly,  if  the  grantee  in  the  deed  should 
convey  the  land,  he  would  not  liy  that  act  alone  transfer 
these  rights  of  action;  they  would  not,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, "  run  with  the  land."  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the 
three  covenants  in  the  future  tense,  it  is  clear  that  no  action 
can  be  brought  u[ion  them  until  the  event  against  which 
they  are  designed  to  guard  happens,  or.  in  other  words,  until 
the  eoveimnt  is  broken — that  is,  until  the  quiet  enjoyment 
ceases  or  the  grantee  is  evicted.  Until  that  occurs  the  cov- 
enant will  "  run  with  the  land,"  by  which  expression  is 
meant  that  the  mere  conveyance  to  the  second  grantee 
transfers  these  covenants,  as  it  would  the  houses,  trees,  and 
otlier  additions  to  land.  The  distinction  thus  jiointed  out 
also  applies  to  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  there 
are  alislruse  distinctions  here  to  be  noted  which  can  not 
properly  be  stated  within  the  brief  compass  of  this  article. 
Some  of  the  common  covenants  in  a  lease  which  run  with 
the  land  are  the  agreement  of  the  tenant  to  pay  rent,  or  to 
nuike  repairs,  or  to  keep  houses  insured.  It  shoiUd  be  added 
that  the  rule  respecting  the  assignabilty  of  covenants  in 
leases  applies  to  coveiiaiits  binding  either  on  the  tenant  or 
the  landloril.  There  is  a  growing  practice  in  conveyances 
of  land  in  towns  and  cities  to  insert  clauses  binding  the 


purchaser  to  use  the  land  in  a  particular  manner,  as  to 
build  dwelling-houses  upon  it,  and  even  such  as  are  of  a 
particular  description.  Although  these  clauses  do  not  strictly 
fall  within  the  technical  doctrines  of  covenants  running  with 
the  land,  yet  they  are  binding  in  equity  law  on  a  subsequent 
purchaser  with  notice.  The  record  of  the  deed  cimtaining 
them  will  in  general  be  suiFicient  notice  to  such  subsequent 
purchaser.  The  covenant  may  be  enforced  through  the 
medium  of  an  injunction  or  other  appropriate  equitable 
remedy.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Covenant.  National  (of  Scotland) :  an  agreement  to  pro- 
tect the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
the  attempt  of  the  Englisli  Government  to  enforce  the  Epis- 
copal form  of  worsliip :  drawn  up  and  pulilished  by  the 
Four  Tables  in  Edinburgli  Mar.  1.  1638.  It  professed" to  be 
based  iilion  a  documcTit  which  James  VI.  had  signed  in 
1580.  The  Four  Tables,  as  they  were  called,  consisted  of — 
1,  nobility;  3,  gentry;  3.  ministers ;  and  4.  burgesses;  and 
in  their  hands  the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom  was 
vested.  They  elected  a  general  assemljly  which  met  at  Glas- 
gow in  Nov.,  1638,  and  abolished  episcopacy  ;  ordering  that 
every  person  should  sign  the  Covenant  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. The  Covenanters  prejiared  for  war.  and  though 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  June.  163SI,  they  entered 
England  in  Aug.,  1640.  An  agreement  was  signed  at  Ripon 
Oct.,  1640,  by  which  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed,  to 
whom  the  points  in  dispute  were  referred.  A  settlement  of 
the  matter  was  reached,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant,  was  received  by  the  English 
Parliament  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  Sept..  1643.  It  dif- 
fered essentially  from  the  Covenant  of  1688.  and.  according 
to  Hallam,  "consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
sorts  of  persons  in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound 
themselves  to  preserve  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  word  of  God  and  practice  of  the  best 
Reformed  churches;  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  Churches 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of 
church  government,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechising  ; 
to  endeavor,  without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by  archbishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  officers),  and  whatsoever  should  be 
found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godli- 
ness ;  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  king's  person 
and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  true 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms  ;  to  endeavor  the  dis- 
covery of  incendiaries  and  malignants  who  hinder  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  and  divide  the  king  from  his  people,  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  punishment :  finally,  to  assist  and 
defend  all  such  as  should  enter  into  this  Covenant  and  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  it.  whether  to  re- 
volt to  the  opposite  party  or  to  give  in  to  a  detestable  indif- 
ference or  neutrality."  This  document  was  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  and  by  civil  and  military  officers.  A 
large  number  of  the  beneficed  clergy  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe were  ejected.  Charles  II.  signed  it  very  reluctantly 
at  Spey  in  June.  16."i0.  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  English 
throne".  After  the  Restoration  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ordered  it  to  be  Ijurned  by  the  common  hangman 
in  j\Iay.  1661.  In  the  same  year  the  Scottish  Parliament 
renounced  the  Covenant  and  declared  the  king  supreme. 
The  Covenanters  became  "Protesters"  against  these  wrongs. 
Ejected  from  the  churches  they  became  "Conventiclers," 
and.  later.  "  Hamiltonians."  Under  all  these  names  they 
were  subjected  to  a  fierce  and  cruel  persecution,  in  which 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  Alter  the  accession  of 
William  in  1688  Presbyterian  government  was  restored  in 
Scoilanil,  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  in  1592,  thus 
avoiding  all  mention  of  the  Covenant. 

Revised  by  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Covenanters :  (1)  the  signers  of  the  Covenant  in  Scot- 
laiul  and  those  who  after  the  Restoration  ailhered  to  the 
Covenant.  (See  Covenant.)  Jlore  specilically  (2).  the  re- 
ligious body  foundeil  by  Richard  Cameron  about  1680  (see 
Camkron  and  Camkronians),  and  reiircsented  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  churches  now  in  existence.  They 
claim  that  it  is  in  the  standards  of  the  Covenanters  that  we 
have  to  look  for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  by 
the  great  body  of  English  and  Scottish  Presbyterians  of 
1643.  Others  "gave  in  to  the  Revolution  settlement,  and 
afterward  found  cause  to  secede.     The  Covenanters  never 
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gave  in,  and  of  course  never  seceded.  Although  in  point  of 
fact  an  elder  sister  nf  the  existing  C'hurcli  of  Scotland  and 
all  its  secessions,  the  Caineroiiiaii  body  did  not  assume  a 
regular  form  till  after  the  Kevolution  ;  and  it  was  with 
some  dilliculty  that  it  organized  a  communion  with  or- 
dained udnisters.  The  steadfastness  of  memliers  was  put 
to  a  severe  trial  by  the  defection  of  their  ministers,  and  for 
a  time  the  people  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  After 
sixteen  years  tliey  were  joined  by  the  Kev.  .John  McMillan, 
from  the  Kstaliiislied  Church,  in  170(i.  In  174:5  they  consti- 
tuted a  presbytery  al  15raeliead.  under  the  name  of  the  Kc- 
fornied  Presbytery.  Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenants,  the 
political  position  of  the  Covenanters  is  very  peculiar,  as  they 
refuse  to  recognize  any  laws  or  institutions  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  See 
Reformed  Pbesbyteria.ns  and  Presbvteriax  Church. 

Kevised  by  Willis  J.  Ueecher. 

CoT'cnt  (iardeu  [a  corruption  of  convent  garden,  so 
called  because  it  was  once  the  garden  of  Westminster  Al)- 
bey] :  a  scpiare  in  the  west  central  district  of  London,  well 
known  for  its  market  for  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
The  scpuire  was  formed  in  1683  from  the  design  of  Inigo 
Jones,  and  it  was  first  used  as  a  market  in  16.56.  The  mar- 
ket consisted  of  an  unsightly  array  of  sheds  until  1828.  when 
the  present  building  was  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  holds  under  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  sights  of  London  for  a  visitor,  and  should 
be  seen  about  four  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning. 

Cov'entrj'  (Lat.  Cui-entria):  a  city  and  parUaraentary 
and  municipal  bnrough  of  Warwickshire,  England:  on  the 
Slierbourue  ;  10  miles  X.  X.  E.  of  Warwick  ;  on  the  London 
and  Xorthwestern  Railway  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  10-11). 
The  modern  part  of  it  is  well  built.  Among  the  remarkable 
buildings  are  .St.  Michael's  church,  founded  in  1313,  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  lighter  Gothic  style,  has  a  spire  3U0 
feet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  tlic  largest  parish  church  in 
Kngland  ;  Trinity  church  ;  Christ  churcli,  with  a  handsome 
ancient  spire,  belonging  to  the  old  Gray  Friars'  convent  from 
which  the  t<iwn  has  its  name;  and  St.  Jlary's  Hall,  built 
about  14.50,  an  admirable  specimen  of  ornamental  architec- 
ture. The  ancient  cathedral  was  de.strovcd  by  Henry  VIII. 
Among  modern  buildings  are  a  technical  school,  art  school, 
free  public  library,  a  hosiiital,  and  a  dispensary.  Cmentry 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  It  luis  manufactures 
of  fringes,  watches,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  art-metal 
goods;  is  noted  for  its  output  of  liicycles  and  tricycles,  and 
IS  the  greatest  emixirium  for  ribl)ons  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  broiwlcloth,  caps, 
and  blue  thread.  An  annual  fair,  lasting  five  days,  is  held 
here.  Coventry  is  a  place  of  great  anti(|uity,  and  its  name 
appears  in  the  Doomsdai/  liaok  as  Coui'itlrer,  meaning  in 
the  old  liritisli  tongue  "  town  on  the  Couen."  In  104;i!  Earl 
Leofric  and  his  wife,  the  ei'lelirated  Lady  Godiva,  founded 
here  a  magnificent  Benedictine  aljbcy.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  religious  mysteries  were  often  actcil  here  before  the 
king.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  period  1843-88  Coventry 
has  enjnved  the  privileges  of  a  eountv  since  14.51.  Pop. 
(1881)  46,".563;  (18ill)  .53,730. 

Coventry,  Earls  ok:  Viscounts  Peershurst  (England, 
16S!l). — (JKoROE  William  Coventry,  ninth  earl,  b.  May  9, 
183^< :  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1S43  ;  privy  councilor ; 
lord-lieutenant  of  Worcestersliire,  and  formerly  master  of 
the  buckhouiuls  and  captain  of  the  corps  of  gentlemen-at- 
arms. 

Cov'erdalo,  Miles:  English  bishop  and  Reformer;  b. 
probably  at  Cover-ilale.  in  Yorkshire,  in  1488;  was  educated 
at  Caniliiidge.  and  became  an  .\ngustiuc  monk  in  1514.  He 
■was  one  of  the  first  Englislimeu  who  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Kcformeil  Church  of  England  (1.536).  He  left  the 
convent  and  became  an  evangelist,  and  then  went  to  the 
Continent.  In  1.53.5  he  publisjied  an  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  whii-h  was  n-issued  in  1.537  with  the  royal  sanc- 
tion. The  version  of  the  Psalms  is  that  of  the  present 
PrayiT-liook.  This  was  the  tir.st  entire  Bible  ever  pub- 
lished in  English.  It  is  not  a  direct  translation  fnim  the 
original  text,  but  only  a  rendering  from  the  German  and 
Latin  versions.  It  has,  nevertheless,  great  merit.s,  and  its 
intluence  on  the  Authorized  Vei-sion,  espeeiallv  in  rhythm 
and  style,  is  easily  recognized.  (See  Bible.)  lie  edited  the 
'•Great  Bible."  or  Cranmer's  Bible  (1540).  In  1.551  he  was 
a|ipointed  Bishop  of  Exeter.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  in 
1-5.53  he  was  deiirived  of  his  office  and  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
He  was  then  permitted  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent, 


whence  he  returne<l  in  15.58.  He  died  in  London  and  was 
buried  Feb.  1!).  1568.  He  also  translated  from  the  works  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Bnllinger,  and  other  Reformers.  See  his 
Writiiii/i!  ami  TraiLtlatioiis,  edited  for  the  Parker  Society 
(2  vols.."  Cambridge,  1844-46) 

t'oiiUiao,  ko-vi'el-yow  :  a  town  of  Portugal ;  province  of 
Beira  ;  situatcil  among  the  mountains  :  48  miles  E.  of  Coim- 
bra,  and  is  perched  like  a  collection  of  swallows'  nests  on 
the  southeastern  slope  of  .Serra  dc  Estrclla,  at  an  altitude  of 
3,186  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  map  of  .Spain,  ref. 
1.5-B).  It  has  tliermal  springs,  and  manufactures  of  a 
woolen  elolli  called  saragoca,  wliich  is  worn  throughout  the 
whole  country.     Pop.  (18110)  17,563. 

Covingrtou  :  town  ;  capital  of  X'ewton  co.,  Ga.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  S-H) ;  on  railway  : 
41  miles  E.  bv  S.  from  Atlanta;  is  the  seat  of  the  Southern 
Masonic  Female  College.     Pop.  (1880)  1,415  ;  (1890)  1.833. 

Covington:  city  and  railway  .iunclion  ;  capital  of  Foun- 
tain CO..  Ind.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana, 
ref.  6-B)  ;  on  the  Wabash  rivir  and  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal;  71  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Indiauat)olis;  has  a  high 
school,  foundrv.  and  coal  comiiauies.  Pop.  (1880)  1,930; 
(1890)  1.891. 

Covington:  city;  Kenton  co.,  Ky. ;  situated  on  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  and  the  Louisville  and  Xashville  R.  Rs., 
and  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Cincinnati  and  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Newport  (for  location,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  ref.  3-H). 
The  city  is  connected  with  Cincinnati  by  a  suspension 
bridge  and  a  railroad  bridge  (another  bridge  is  now  (1893) 
under  way),  and  with  Newport  by  two  bridges  across 
tile  Licking  river.  It  is  <'onnectcd  with  X'ewport,  Cincin- 
nati, and  tlie  surrounding  Kentucky  territory  by  an  electric 
street  railway,  t'ovinglon  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric ;  has  numerous  churches,  a  tine  public  school  sys- 
tem, orphan  asylum,  hospital,  rolling-mills,  railroad-iron 
mill,  manufactures  of  stoves,  tobacco,  etc.,  water-works,  gas- 
works, electric  light  svstem,  and  numerous  streets  paved 
with  asphalt.  Pop.  (1880)  39,730;  (1890)  37,351  ;  (1893)  esti- 
mated, 43,000.  0.  J.  WlOGLNS. 

Coviiiirton  :  village;  on  railway  ;  Miami  CO..  O.  (for  loca- 
tion (jf  eountv.  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  5-C) ;  79  miles  W.  of 
Columbus.     Pop.  (1880)  1,458  ;  (1890)  1,778. 

Covington :  town ;  on  railway ;  capital  of  Tipton  co., 
Tenn.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref. 
7-A):  situated  on  Big  Hatciiic  river.  300  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Xashville.  It  has  cotton  compress,  fertilizer  works, 
and  saw-mills.     Po]..  (1880)  799  ;  (1890)  1.067. 

Cow  :  See  (  'attle. 

CowaiisviHc:  town  of  Missisouoi  co..  Quebec.  Canada; 
on  the  Yamaska  river  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav :  .55 
miles  S.  E.  of  Montreal.     It  has  several  mills.     Pop.  I'.OOO. 

Cow  Bay  :  a  port  and  post-village  of  Cape  Breton  County 
and  island":  33  miles  from  Sydney;  has  mines  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  a  breakwater  for  the  protection  of  shipping. 
Pop.  3,000. 

Cowbird.  or  Cow-bnnting:  the  Jfo/otkrus  ater.a  bird 
of  the  I'.  S.  belonging  to  tlu'  blackbird  family.  The  male 
is  glossy  black  with  a  brown  head,  the  female  grayish  brown. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  tluit  it  associates  with  cattle 
in  pastures,  |)robably  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  insects 
whic-h  are  aroused  Ijy  the  cattle.  Like  the  European  cuckoo, 
it  builils  no  iie.st,  but  dejiosits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
and  usually  smaller  birds,  such  as  warblers  and  finches.  As 
a  rule  but  one  egg  is  placed  in  a  nest.  The  summer  yellow- 
bird  is  frc(jucntly  victimized,  but  now  and  then  outwits  the 
cowbird  by  raising  its  ucst  and  building  over  the  egg  of 
the  intruder.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cowboys:  maraudcr.s,  mostly  consisting  of  Tory  refu- 
gees, who'during  the  Revolution  adhered  to  the  British  in- 
terests and  infested  the  neutral  ground  in  Westchester  co., 
X.  Y'.,  between  the  American  ami  British  lines,  plundering 
the  VVhigs  or  those  who  adhered  to  the  interests  of  the 
Contineutal  Congress.  They  received  the  name  of  cowboys 
because  they  stole  many  cattle.  In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is 
now  ai>plied  to  men  who  take  care  of  large  herds  of  cattle 
in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

Cowpll,  Edward  Bvi.es,  M,  A,:  Sanskrit  scholar:  b.  in 
Ipswich,  England,  .Tan.  33,  1836 ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  principal  of 
the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta ;  since  1867  Professor  of  San- 
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skrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  is  tlie  auttior  or 
editor  of  TliR  Prakrit  (irammar  Vnrcinici  in  Sanskrit 
and  Eiigliah  (Loiidoti,  1854);  Tlie.  Black  I'ajur  Veda,  books 
i.-ii.  (conjointly  with  Dr.  Roer.  Calcutta.  lH.56-64);  The 
Kiisiinidnjiita,  or  Hindu  Proof  of  tlie  Existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Peinij.  in  Sanskrit  antl  Euylisit  (i'alcntta.  1JS64): 
The  Aphorisms  of  Sdndili/a,  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit 
(Calcutta,  1878) ;  The  Sarva-darsdna-samgrahd,  Translated 
from,  the  Sanskrit  (conjointly  with  Prof.  Gough.  London, 
1882) ;  The  Divydranddna  (conjointly  with  R.  A.  Neil,  Cam- 
bridge, 1886) ;  The  Bnddha-caritcihii  Ascaghosha.iii  San- 
skrit and  Em/lish  (Oxford.  1892) ; 'r/ic  Kanshitaki  Vpa- 
nishad,  in  Sanskrit  and  English  (Calcutta,  1861);  The 
Ilaiiri  I'panishad,  in  Sanskrit  and  English  (Caloi'.tta,  1863 
and  1870).  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

Coweii,  Frederic  IIymen:  musician:  b.  Jan.  29,  1852,  at 
Kingston,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies;  was  taken 
to  London  when  very  yoinig;  studied  under  Benedict  and 
Goss,  and  then  at  the' Leipzig  and  Berlin  Conserv.atories, 
returning  to  England  in  1868.  Since  then  he  has  followed 
the  profession  of  a  composer  and  conductor,  refusing  to 
teach.  His  principal  works  are  an  operetta.  Garibaldi;  can- 
tatas. The  Rose  Maiden  (1870):  The  Delnqe,  The  Corsair 
(1876).  for  the  Birmingham  festival:  St.  Ursula  (1881),  for 
the  Norwich  festival;  The  Sleeping  Beauty  (Xi^fia)  tor  the 
Birmingham  festival;  the  oratorio  Ruth  (1887)  for  the 
Worcester  festival :  the  cantata  St.  John's  Ere  for  a  fes- 
tival at  Melbourne,  Australia;  the  operas  Pauline  (Nov.  22, 
1876),  another,  based  on  Ouida's  novel  Signa.  and  Thorgrim 
(Apr.,  18H0)  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Company:  five  symphonies, 
some  other  orchestral  pieces,  and  many  songs  and  part 
songs.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  .Society,  which  post  he  resigned  about  three 
years  later.  Cowen's  music  i.s  exceedingly  graceful  and 
melodious,  and  is  everywhere  very  popular.  In  1888  he  vis- 
ited Melbourne,  and  while  there  produced  his  cantata  A 
Song  of  Thanksgiving.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Cowes,  West :  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  England, 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medina ;  10+ 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Southampton  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
14-1).  It  is  built  on  a  steep  slope,  [iresenting  a  fine  appear- 
ance from  the  sea;  contains  many  elegant  villas  and  hotels, 
has  an  active  coasting  trade,  and  is  a  general  rendezvous  for 
yachtsmen  in  the  yachting  season.  It  is  the  chief  port  of 
the  island.     Pop.  (1891)  10.648. 

Cowliag'e  (sometimes  called  Miicnna) :  a  drug  which  con- 
sists of  the  hairs  of  the  jhmIs  of  Mucuna.  priiriens  (of  the 
family  Leguminosre).  a  long  twining  plant  with  large  trifo- 
liate leaves  and  dark-|:iur|ile  or  dark-greenish  flowers,  and 
largely  cultivated  in  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  hairs  are  aliout  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
glossy-brown  color.  They  easily  penetrate  the  skin  and 
produce  an  intolerable  itching,  which  instead  of  being  re- 
lieved by  washing  or  rubbing  is  greatly  increased.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  drug.  It 
was  originally  employed  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  now  very 
little  used.  At  one  time  it  was  made  into  an  ointment  and 
used  as  a  counter-irrilant  to  the  skin  of  limbs  wliicli  were 
suffering  from  [laralysis,  but  this  treatment  can  not  only  be 
of  no  value,  it  may  be  distinctly  harmful  by  irritating  the 
surface  of  limbs  which  are  already  in  a  condition  of  bad  nu- 
trition. H.  A.  H. 

Cowl  [O.H.  cuhle,  from  Ijiit.  cjicullus,  hood]:  originally 
simply  the  hood  which  the  monk  draws  over  the  head  in 
order  to  prevent,  the  eyes  from  glancing  either  right  or  left, 
and  thus  shut  himself  up  in  solitude  even  while  among  the 
multitude:  Ijut,  as  the  cowl  is  the  most  characteristic  jiart 
of  a  monk"s  dress,  the  word  came  in  course  of  time  and  by 
an  easy  transition  to  mean  the  whole  monastic  garment. 

Cow'ley,  -AnRAiiAM,  M.  I). :  English  poet :  b.  in  London  in 
1618  ;  entered  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  16o7.  llis  love 
for  poetry  was  aroused  by  reading  The  Faery  Queen,  and  he 
began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  publishing  a  volume  of  poems 
called  Poetic  Blossoms  when  lift  een  years  old.  He  was  ejected 
from  college  as  a  royalist  in  164:i,  and  removed  to  Oxford, 
wlierc  he  continued  his  studies.  In  1046  he  went  to  Paris  with 
the  (jueen,  and  renuiined  ten  years.  He  published  in  1647  The 
Jfistress,  a  series  of  poems  whicli  abound  in  frigid  conceits. 
In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  was  imprisoned  a,s  a  royalist, 
but  was  released  through  interest,  and  obtained  the  usufruct 
of  one  of  the  queen's  estates,  £300  yearly.  From  16.58  to  1660 
he  again  lived  in  Paris.     lie  studied  natural  history,  and 


issued  Liber  Phmtarum  (1662-78).  The  epic  Davideis,  com- 
menced in  college,  was  never  finished.  His  essays,  as  well 
as  his  anacreontics,  evidence  sensibility  and  refinement  of 
thought,  a  facile  imagination,  a  lirilliant  wit,  and  cidtured 
mind,  but  are  marred  with  the  ])revailing  trivial  love  for 
glittering  ingenuity  of  style.  The  most  admired  poet  of 
his  day,  he  is  called  on  his  tombstone  "  Anglorum  Pindarus, 
Placeus  et  Maro."  His  works  were  published  bv  Sprat 
(1680),  by  Aikin  (3  vols.,  1802),  and  by  Grosart  (1881).  D. 
in  London.  July  28,  1667.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  beside  the  remains  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  where 
the  Uuke  of  Buckingham  erected  a  monument  in  1675. 
Cowley  holds  a  high  position  as  a  prose-writer  and  an 
essayist. 

Cow-parsnip  :  a  large  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Se- 
racleum  of  the  family  Umbelliferte,  or  U.mbelworts  {q.  ?'.), 
natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  chiefly  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old  World.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  characterized  by  their  strongly  flattened  fruits,  conspicu- 
ous white  flowers  in  broad  umbels,  borne  upon  tall  branching 
large-leaved  stems,  the  leaves  ternately  compound.  About 
fifty  species  are  recognized  by  botanists.  Heracleum  lana- 
tum  is  the  only  North  American  representative.  It  occurs 
from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  southward  to  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Texas,  and 
California,  and  its  fruit  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  some  of  the 
native  tribes.  In  the  Old  World  it  occurs  in  Japan  and  Si- 
beria. It  is  a  tall-growing  woolly  plant  from  4  to  8  feel 
high,  with  a  grooved  stem  and  broad  irregularly  cut  toothed 
leaflets.    It  is  said  to  possess  poisonous  qualities.    C.  E.  B. 

Cowpeii-bird :  same  as  Cowbird  (g.  v.). 

Cow'pens :  a  village  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C. ;  about  100 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Columbia.  Here  during  the  Revolution 
Gen.  Morgan  defeated  a  British  force  under  Col.  U'arleton, 
Jan.  17,  1781.  The  British  lost  300  killed  ,and  W(.uiiided  ; 
the  Revolutionary  force  took  500  prisoners,  2  cannons,  800 
muskets,  and  2  standards,  and  had  12  killed  and  60  wounded. 

Cowjjpr  (properly  pronounced  "  Cooper "),  Earls  :  Vis- 
counts Fordwich  (Great  Britain,  1718),  Barons  Cowper  (Eng- 
land, 1706).  Barons  Butler  of  Moore  Park  (England,  1679), 
Barons  Dingwall  (Scotland,  1607),  and  baronets  (1642).— 
Francis  Thomas  De  Grey  Cowper.  seventh  earl,  a  prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  captain  of  the  corps  of  gentlemen- 
at-arms;  b.  June  11, 1834;  succeeded  his  father  Apr.  15,  1856; 
from  1880-82  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Cowper,  WiLLiA.M,  Earl:  English  judge  and  orator:  b. 
in  1664.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688.  and  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1695.  He  became  an  excellent  del)ater  and 
the  leailer  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Coinmons. 
In  1705  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned  the 
great  seal  wdien  the  Tories  obtained  power  in  1710,  but  was 
reai)]iointed  in  1714.  Having  resigned  office  in  1718,  he 
was  then  created  an  earl.     D.  Oct.  10,  1723. 

Cowper,  William  :  English  poet ;  b.  at  Great  Berkhain|> 
sti-ad,  Hertfordshire.  Nov.  15,  1731;  the  son  of  the  rector, 
Jolm  ('ow|ier.  cliajilain  of  George  II.,  and  ne])hew  of  Earl 
Cowper,  Deprived  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  six,  he  was  a 
tender,  shrinking  child,  and  a  sensitive,  melancholy  boy  at 
Dr.  Pitiiian's  school,  made  more  so  by  the  rough  fagging  at 
Wi'stminster  School,  where  he  advanced  in  classical  studies. 
First  articled  to  an  attorney,  living  in  the  Temple  in  17.52, 
and  called  to  the  bar  in  17.54,  he  never  practiced.  Appointed 
clerk  of  the  journals  in  the  Hou.se  of  Ijords  (1763),  he  ccmld 
not  bring  himself  to  appear  for  nervousness.  He  determined 
on  suicide,  Imt  wanted  courage.  Jlorliidly  dejected,  he  was 
taken  in  Dec,  1763,  to  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Colton  at  St.  Albans,  where  he  spent  a  couple  of 
vear-s,  and  then  went  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  came  to 
know  Mrs.  Unwin,  "  Mary "  in  his  poems.  The  acquaint- 
ance grew  into  a  tender  friendship,  and  ultimately  to  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  her  husband  dying  in  1767.  Re- 
siding with  the  Unwins  amid  gentle  and  religious  infhienees, 
when'  his  s|iirit  found  npnse  and  ease,  he  came  to  be  inti- 
mate with  their  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  whose  employ- 
ment of  him  as  a  kind  of  lay  curate  may  have  had  the 
etfect  to  bring  back  his  mental  malady.  In  1773  he  liecame 
insane  again,  and  .so  all  thought  of  marriage  with  .Mrs.  Un- 
win had  to  be  abandoned.  Tended  by  Mrs.  Unwin  through 
a  long  illness,  in  his  conv.alescence  he  transl.Mted  the  hymns 
of  JIadaine  (iuyon.  and  diverted  himself  with  taming  hares. 
Mrs.  Unwin  suggested  a  poem  on  the  Progress  of  Error  in 
Dec,  1780,  and  in  three  months  he  wrote  Truth,  Table-talk, 
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Progress  of  Error,  and  Expostulnlion,  published  in  1781. 
Ladv  Auston,  whom  he  met  in  17^1,  inspired  him  to  write 
T  If' Task  (178;!).  and  to  trunshite  Homer  (17!»1).  and  fii-sl 
told  liim  the  story  of  .lolin  (iilpin  (1782).  77ie  Tank  met 
witli  fireat  success.  In  his  hiter  life  C'owper  liecame  more 
and  more  the  prey  of  dejection  and  remorse,  which  .some- 
times deepened  into  insanity.  His  Private  Correnpondence 
(2  vols.,  18"24)  is  gentle.  tliouj,ditful.  and  pervaded  with  play- 
ful humor.  Cowper  gave  to  English  taste  a  simpler  and 
more  earnest  ca.st.  I),  at  East  Dereham.  Norfolk,  .\pr.  25, 
ISOO.  The  best  edit  i(m  of  his  works  is  Soutliey's  (Li  vols., 
1837-38),  reprinted  in  Bohn"s  Library.  vSee  the  Liren  in 
Southev's  edition,  that  of  Havlev,  and  especiallv  bv  Thomas 
Wright  (London,  lSit2).         "    Revised  by  S.  M.  .Iackso.n. 

Cowiht's  (iliiiiils :  two  small  and  rather  lobulated  yellow- 
ish glands  which  in  the  male  of  the  human  species  are  found 
between  the  layei-s  of  the  deep  perinatal  fascia,  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
'I'hey  secrete  a  mucus  which  flows  into  the  bulljous  porti<in 
of  till'  urethra  by  a  duct  an  inch  long.  The  vulvo-vagiual 
glands  (glands  of  Bartholine)  are  the  analogues  in  the  fe- 
male. 

Cowpox  Iliornlatioii:  a  species  of  inoculation,  as  a  se- 
curity against  the  smallpox :  nitrodnced  by  Dr.  Jenner.  It 
bicaine  general  in  17!)!).  The  genuine  cowpox  appears  in 
t lie  form  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the  cow.  It  was  first 
brought  into  use  by  .Iciiiicr.  who  first  vaccinated  from  arm 
to  arm  in  17!t<).  He  had  been  studying  and  experiincniing 
about  it  for  a  number  of  years  before.  Sec  Ixocilation  and 
Vaccination. 

Cowry  [sometimes  Cmerie,  representing  kauri,  tlie  Ilin- 
+lustani  name]  :  a  common  name  for  the  shells  of  the  genus 
CijpriKi,  a  group  of  ctenobrancliiate  mollusks,  often  termed 
porcelain  shells  from  their  smooth,  polished  appearance.  The 
shells  are  spiral  and  convoluted,  but  the  spire  is  concealed 
in  the  adult  by  the  great  development  of  the  liody  whorl,  so 
that  the  shell"  has  a  more  or  less  oval  outline,  notched  at 
either  end.  Jloreover,  the  outer  lip  is  bent  inward,  and  tlie 
lips  toothed.  The  foot  is  broad,  the  mantle  exjiandcd,  and 
turned  up  over  the  shell  where  it  secretes  the  enamel.    Many 


Co^vry. 

of  the  cowries  are  beautifully  marked  with  rich  coUirs,  others 
are  c|uite  plain.  Tiienr  are  sonielliing  like  200  species,  the 
majority  being  from  tlie  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  They 
keep  near  shore  and  are  most  abundant  about  low-water 
mark.  One  small  species,  Ci/pnfii  jnimeta,  is  still  used  as  ii 
medium  of  exchange  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  it  was  for- 
merly employed  in  such  vast  numbers  that  in  one  year  no 
less  than  300  tons  were  brought  to  Liverpool  for  the  Afri- 
can trade.  In  Hengal  it  ri'iiuired  over  .i.OOO  cowries  to  equal 
one  riijiee  (a  silver  coin  whi<'h  has  varied  in  value  from 
fifty  cents  down  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty  cents),  and  yet 
the  annual  importation  was  in  the  vicinity  of  ifilOO.OGO. 
Cowries  are  believed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Assyrians, 
as  specimens  were  found  at  Nineveh  by  Layard,  but 
whether  for  ornamentation  or  as  money  is  not  known. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cowslip  :  the  common  name  in  Great  Britain  of  a  variety 

of  the  native  primrose  (/'rimiila  officinn!iii).u.  low-growing 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  ovate  or  oblong,  slightly  toothed 
radical  leaves,  which  form  ii  rosette  or  cluster  at  the  ground. 
The  flower-slalk  rises  from  the  leaf  cluster  and  bears  a  few- 


flowered  \jmbel  of  small  yellow  flowei-s.  The  species  is 
separated  into  three  races  as  follows:  (1)  flower-stalk  one- 
flowered.  Primrose  ;  (2)  flower-stjilk  bearing  several  um- 
belled  small  flowers.  Cowslip :  (3)  flower-stalk  bearing  sev- 
eral umbelled  large  flowers,  Oilip.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Dode- 
callieun  meadia  is  the  American  cowslip,  and  the  name  is 
applied  also  to  Caltiia  (?.  v.).  C.  E.  B. 

Cow-trces  :  trees  of  the  tropics  whose  milky  juice  (latex) 
is  used  as  liunum  food.  They  are  found  in  separated  fam- 
ilies, and  have  in  some  cases  no  close  relationship  with 
one  another.  In  all  cases,  however,  tlu^  milky  product  is 
derived  from  certain  cells  or  tissues  found  in  the  stems,  and 
is  not,  as  "is  ]iopularly  supposed,  the  pro]ier  juicr.  of  the 
plant.  These  milk-vessels,  or  as  they  are  known  in  botany, 
the  laticiferous  vessels,  are  described  in  the  article  IIistoL- 
OGV,  Vegetable  (q.  v.).  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  say  that 
the  laticiferous  vessels  of  plants  are  generally  continuous 
tubes  lying  in  the  midst  of  other  tissues,  and  that  they  con- 
tain a  "white,  red,  yellow,  or  almost  transparent  fluid  in 
which  starch  granules  and  various  alkaloids  are  usually 
present.  In  the  I'oi-i'V  (</.  v.)  the  latex  contains  opium, 
while  in  some  figs  and  related  trees  it  contains  caoutchouc. 
In  many  cases  the  alkaloids  are  harmful  or  even  virulently 
poisonous,  but  in  the  cow-trees  the  latex  is  wholesome,  and 
IS  much  used  by  the  natives  of  the  regions  whore  the  trees 
abound.  The  best  known  of  these  trees  is  the  Brosinium 
galactodendi-on,  a  near  relative  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  of 
the  family  Criicaceir.  a  tree  80  to  100  feet  in  height,  of  the 
forests  of  Guiana.  The  latex  flows  copiously  from  incisions 
made  in  the  trunks,  and  is  used  in  the  place  of  cow's  milk 
by  both  natives  and  Europeans.  C.  B.  B. 

Cox,  David:  English  landscape-painter;  b.  at  Deritcnd,  a 
suburb  of  JIanchester,  Apr.  29,  1793;  son  of  a  blacksmith; 
studied  drawing,  and  became  a  scene-painter;  in  1804  re- 
moveil  to  London,  where  he  studied  under  Jolm  Varley ;  in 
1813  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors;  for  several  years  taught  drawing  in  Hereford  and  else- 
where: from  1827  to  1841  resided  in  London;  then  made  Har- 
borne,  near  Manihester,  his  home.  an<l  died  there  .June  1.5, 
18.59.  He  left  above  100  paintings  in  oil-colors,  but  is  best 
known  as  a  water-color  painter,  and  as  such  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  history  of  English  art.  His  works  in 
water-colors  are  very  luimerous,  and  are  characterized  by 
simplicity,  pure  and  brilliant  color,  and  faitlifuluess  to 
nature,  especially  her  atmospheric  cfTeets.  Among  them 
are  the  oil-paintings  7'('«r<'  (iml  ]\'ar  (1S4IJ)  and  The  Church 
of  Bettirs-y-('(ied,  and  the  water-colors  I'Inrstoii  Sands 
(183.5)  and'  Bolton  Ahhei/  (1849).  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
Landscape-paintiny  and  Kffn-I  in  iro/<>/--eo/o)-s(1814). — His 
son,  David  Cox  (1809-85),  was  a  water-color  isainter  of  some 
note. 

Cox,  Sir  George  William,  Bart.,  M.  A.:  Greek  scholar; 
b.  1827  ;  educated  at  Hugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; 
since  1881  rector  of  Scrayingham,  Yorkshire.  Aut  lior  of  many 
works  on  history  and  mythology,  especially  of  (ireece,  in- 
cluding Tales  of  tlie  O'mls  and  Heroes  (1862);  Tales  nf  An- 
cient Greece  (1808) ;  Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom  (1870); 
The  Jli/tholoi/i/  of  the  Aryan  Nations  (2  vols..  1870);  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Comparative  iliithohtqii  and  Folk- 
lore (1881) ;  Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen  (2  vols.i  KSSG).  Au- 
thor also  of  Poems,  Lee/endary  and  Historical  (1850) ;  Life 
of  John  William  Colehso  (1888);  The  Church  of  England 
and  the  Teaching  of  Bishop  Colenso  (1888).  He  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopa-dia 
Britannica.  In  1891  he  was  chosen  to  the  see  of  Natal  by 
the  followei's  of  the  deposed  Bishop  Colenso,  but  refused 
consecration  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aiul  the  Eng- 
lish bishops.    "  William  Stevens  Perry. 

Cox,  .lAcon  Doi.soN,  TiL. D. :  statesman:  b.  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  Oct.  27,  1828.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  V .  S. 
The  family  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  studieil  at  Oberlin 
College,  aiid  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  18.59-61  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  became  a  major-general  of 
Union  volunteei-s  in  the  autumn  of  1H62,  and  served  under 
Gen.  Sherman  in  (ieorgia  in  1864.  In  Decemlier  of  that  year 
he  commaniled  a  division  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville. He  was  elected  (iovernor  of  Ohio  by  the  Kepulilicans 
in  Oct.,  1865,  held  that  ofFice  two  years,  and  was  anjiointed 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mar.,  1869.  He  resigned  in  Nov., 
1870;  was  n^presentative  in  Congress  1877-79.  He  became 
dean  of  the  law  .school  of  Cincinnati  L'niversity  in  1881.  and 
president  of  that  university  in  1885. 
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Cox,  Kenton:  figure-painter;  b.  at  Warren, ^Ohio,  Oct. 
27,  1856:  sou  of  Jacob  D.  Cos:  pupil  of  Geronie  and  Car- 
olue-Duran,  Paris :  second  Hallgarten  prize.  National  Acad- 
emy, New  York,  1889:  two  third-class  medals,  Paris  Expo- 
sition, 1889:  Temple  silver  medal.  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  1891:  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  (1883) ;  honorary  memVier  and  instructor  Art  Stud- 
ents League :  member  Architectural  League,  Xew  York.  He 
began  his  art  studies  in  Cincinnati :  worked  after  that  for  a 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1877.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  of  American  draughtsmen,  and  frequently  paints 
pictures  of  the  nude  figure.  His  portraits  are  notable  for 
simple  arrangement  and  fine  teclmical  qualities.  Some  of 
his  best  works  are  Jacob  Wrestlhiff  with  the  Angel;  Portrait 
of  Augustus  St.  Oaudens;  Vision  of  Jlonnrise:  Blonde: 
Flying  ^Shadows  (a  landscape):  and  Fainting  and  Poefrg,a 
large  decorative  composition.  He  is  a  prolific  and  talented 
ilhistrator.  His  designs  tor  The  Blessed  Damozel,  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  are  justly  ranked  with  the  best  illustrative 
work  of  the  dav.  His  drsiwing  of  the  human  figure  is  gen- 
erally marked  by  simplicity,  and  he  has  a  strong  feeling  for 
style":  more  distinguished  as  a  draughtsman  than  as  a  eolorist, 
his  work  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  latter  quality,  and 
in  some  of  his  pictures  the  chief  charm  lies  in  the  color 
scheme  and  the  artistic  harmony  with  which  it  is  expressed. 
He  is  a  vigorous  and  able  writer  of  criticisms  and  reviews. 
Studio  in  Xew  York.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Cox.  Melville  Beveridge  :  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
foreign  missionary :  b.  at  Hallowell,  Jle.,  in  1799 ;  entered 
the  ministry  in  1822.  and  sailed  as  missionary  to  Liberia 
Xov.  3,  1832.  Here  he  laljored  with  great  zeal  and  success 
for  some  months.  He  died  of  the  '■  African  fever"  July  21, 
1833. 

Cox,  Richard:  Bishop  of  Ely:  b.  in  1499:  was  the  tutor 
of  King  Edward  VI.  He  translated  for  the  Bishops'  Bible 
the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
D.  July  22.  1.581. 

Cox,  Samuel.  P.  D. :  General  Baptist :  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  19, 1826 :  graduated  at  the  Stepney  Baptist  Theo- 
logical College,  London,  18.51:  was  pastor  in  Nottingham 
from  1863  till  his  death  at  Hastings,  Mar.  27,  1893.  He 
founded  The  Expositor  in  1875.  and  edited  it  till  1884  with 
marked  aljility,  but  his  advocacy  of  Restorationism  com- 
pelled his  resignation.  He  was  the  greatest  of  modern  Eng- 
lish Bible  expositors,  as  distinguished  from  exegetes.  His 
principal  publications  are  The  Quest  of  the  Chief  Good,  a 
commentary  iipon  Ecolesiastes  (London,  1865:  2d  ed.  1890): 
The  Frimte  Letters  of  St.  Faul  and  St.  John  (1867):  The 
Pilgrim  Psalms  (\fi~i);  Ruth  (1875);  Salvator  JIundi  (de- 
fense of  Restorationism)  (1877;  11th  ed.  1888) ;  Job  {1880  : 
2d  ed.  1885) ;  The  Larger  Hope,  a  Sequel  to  Salvator  Mundi 
(1883) ;  Balaam  (1884). 

Cox.  Sa.muel  Hanson,  D.D.,  LL.D. :  Presbyterian  author 
and  divine  of  Quaker  parentage  :  b.  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
25,  1793:  was  ordained  July  1,  1817-  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Sfiring  Street  church,  Xew  York  (1820-33),  Professorof  Sacred 
Rhetoric  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (1834-37),  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(1837-54).  He  was  an  early  and  eminent  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, anti-slavery,  and  other  reforjus.  He  wrote  Quaker- 
ism not  Christianity  (Xew  York,  1833).  D.  at  BronxvUle, 
near  Xew  York  city,  Oct.  2,  1880. 

Cox.  Samuel  Sullivan,  LL.  I). :  b.  at  Zanesville.  0.,  Sept. 
30.  1824:  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1846;  was  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  1857-65.  and 
from  Xew  York  city  1869-85.  He  was  a  well-known  lec- 
turer, and  in  addition  devoted  much  time  to  literature.  He 
published  Eight  Years  in  Congress  (1865);  Why  We  Laugh 
0876);  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation  (1885),  The 
Diversions  of  a  Diplomat  in  Turkey  (1887),  etc.  Became 
U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey  in  1885;  resigned  1886;  re-elected 
member  of  Congress  fiom  Xew  York  in  1886  for  unexpired 
term  of  J.  Pulitzer,  and  for  1887-89;  re-elected  Nov.  6,  1888. 
JD.  Sept.  10,  1889. 

Coxal'gia  [Lat.  co.rn,  hip  +  Gr.  4^701.  pain],  or  Coxi'tis 
(technically  known  n^  Morbus coxari us,  orhiji-joint  dise;ise): 
an  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  sometimes  very  rapid, 
more  often  slow  and  insidious,  which  may  begin  either  in 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  the  socket  of  the  hip-bone,  or 
else  in  the  memlirane  (si/novial)  that  lines  its  cavity,  but 
which  finally  extend.s  to  all  its  tissues,  cartilages,  ligament.s, 
and  surrounding  soft  parts.      Inflammation  of  the  bones 


(osteitis),  by  far  the  most  common  origin  of  the  disease  in 
children,  is  usually  chronic  and  insidious  in  its  development, 
and  is  favored  by  the  incomplete  ossification  and  active 
nutrition  of  the  bones  in  childhood.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  (synoviti.i)  is  a  not  infrequent  form  of 
hip  disease  in  adolescence  and  adult  age.  Chronic  infantile 
coxitis  principally  affects  children  between  one  and  five 
years  of  age,  and  is  often  awakened  by  a  fall  or  blow,  espe- 
cially when  such  accident  occurs  to  children  of  a  tuberculous 
or  scrofulous  constitution.  The  first  symptom  is  lameness, 
followed  by  pain,  first  felt  in  the  knee,  afterward  excited  in 
the  joint  itself  by  direct  pressure,  by  motion  of  tlie  limb,  or 
by  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  it.  To  lessen  this 
weight  the  patient  rests  on  the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  drags 
the  leg  in  walking,  stiffly  extending  it.  At  this  stage  it  is 
turned  a  little  outward  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  But  very  soon,  in 
order  to  still  further  lessen  the  weight,  the  body  bends  over 
on  the  thigh,  and  the  arm  and  lame  part  of  the  back,  with 
the  abdomen,  are  carried  forward.  When  the  patient  lies 
down,  tlierefore,  a  space  is  left  between  the  body  and  the 
bed,  and  if  the  spinal  column  be  forcibly  straightened  out 
and  the  curve  flattened,  the  thigh  in  turn  is  bent  on  the 
body  by  contraction  of  the  muscle  that  runs  from  the  spinal 
column  to  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  (psoas).  Still,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  weight,  the  hips  are  tilted  toward  the 
painful  side,  and  appear  oblique,  while  the  leg  is  thus  ap- 
parently lengthened.  Beliind,  the  nates  are  flattened.  It 
soon  becomes  impossible  to  move  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  its  socket :  the  whole  hip  moves  with  every  motion 
communicated  to  the  leg.  This  sign  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  confirmed  disease;  it  is  due  at  first  to  the  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  muscles — later  to  inflammatory  adhesions. 

In  the  second  stage  the  amount  of  serous  fluid  in  the  joint 
cavity  is  increased,  the  thigh  is  more  strongly  bent  on  the 
body  (flexed),  and  drawn  inward  (adducted).  so  that  the  foot 
crosses  the  opposite  leg.  The  affected  limb  is  therefore  ap- 
parently shortened.  Swelling  may  appear  in  the  groin  and 
at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  ;  the  pain  becomes  severe  ; 
standing  and  walking  are  difiicult. 

In  the  third  stage  the  cavity  fills  with  matter  or  "  pus," 
the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed,  abscesses  form  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  all  the  soft  parts  are  swollen  by  inflam- 
matory exudations.  Dislocation  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
occurs.  Sometimes  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  separates 
from  its  shaft,  and  adheres  to  the  socket  of  the  joint,  while 
the  socket  itself  is  enlarged.  The  patient's  strength  is  severely 
undermined,  hectic  fever  sets  in,  the  emaciation  is  extreme, 
and  death  may  occur  gradually  from  exhaustion,  or  more 
rapidly  from  acute  aljsorption  of  poisons  produced  by  pus. 

The  diagnosis  of  morbus  co.rarius  is  only  difficult  in  the 
first  stage.  The  lameness  may  simulate  that  of  muscular 
paralysis,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  freedom  with 
which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  maybe  moved;  or  the 
pain  in  the  knee  may  fix  suspicion  on  the  wrong  joint ;  or 
the  thigh  may  exactly  imitate  hysterical  mu.scular  contrac- 
tion ;  but  in  this  affection  the  Umb  relaxes  completely  under 
chloroform. 

The  prognosis  for  spontaneous  cure  is  always  very  unfavor- 
able. After  suppuration  death  may  be  caused  by  pyaemia, 
by  exhaustion,  by  general  tuberculosis,  or  by  amyloid  disease. 
Appropriate  treatment  of  the  first  and  second  stages  offers 
aljout  50  per  cent,  of  recoveries;  operative  treatment  of  the 
third  stage  has  so  far  cured  about  one-half  of  the  cases  sub- 
mitted to  it.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  although  the  in- 
flammation is  arrested,  and  hence  life  is  saved,  the  joint  be- 
comes permanently  immobilized  (ankylosis)  by  fibrous  bands 
within  and  around  its  cavity,  that  hold  the  articular  surfaces 
firmly  together  (false  ankylosis).  This  result  is  to  a  certain 
extent  favored  by  the  treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  of  in- 
flammations: it  is  important  therefore  that  the  stiffened 
limb  be  left  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  use — namely, 
extension. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  dise.ise. 
During  the  jirimary  osteitis  that  so  often  precedes  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint,  and  is  indicated  by  the  one  symptom  of 
lameness,  constitutional  treatment  is  to  he  adopted — cod- 
liver  oil.  iron,  cinchona,  nourishing  food,  freSh  air,  and  salt- 
water bathing.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  joint  are 
compromised,  local  treatment  becomes  of  primary  impor- 
tance. It  aims — 1,  to  immobilize  the  joint,  so  as  to  prevent 
friction  of  the  inflamed  parts;  2,  to  extend  the  limb,  so  as 
to  overcome  the  tension  of  the  spasmodically  contracted  and 
shortened  muscles,  and  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the 
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folds  of  the  liiiiiis;  meiuliriine,  to  reduce  to  a  uiiniinmn  size 
the  cuvity  of  tlio  joiiil,  and  llius  favor  the  lualisoriilioii  of 
fluids:  tinully,  to  leave  the  liiiil)  in  the  best  position  for  use 
should  it  become  perinanently  stilTened.  Tlic  limb  can  only 
be  maintained  in  extension  by  a, force  snilieient  to  over- 
come these  spiusmodic  muscular  contractions.  Manv  appa- 
ratuses are  devised  for  I  his  purpose,  in  wliich  the  limb  is 
strai^'htened  out  and  fastened  lo  an  indexible  plane,  and 
forcibly  retaineil  in  this  ]i(isition  by  means  either  of  a  weight 
attaclied  to  the  foot  or  a  sliiling  screw  at  the  knee.  The 
simplest  form  of  apparatus  is  made  by  swath inj;  tlie  limb  in 
Dandafjes  stitlened  by  jilajiter-of-Paiis  or  dextrin.  These 
are  only  adapted  to  the  earliest  sta^e,  or  when  cure  is  already 
prosressins.  It  enables  the  patient  to  walk  about.  This 
facility  is  also  alTorded  by  steel  apparatus  that  supports  the 
limb  at  the  waist  and  f(M)'t,  and  gradually  extends  it  by  con- 
tinued traction  at  the  knee.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is 
kept  in  bed,  the  leg  fastened  to  a  simple  long  splint,  with  a 
cross-piece  under  the  foot,  to  which  is  attached  a  weight. 
A  large  double  gutter,  in  which  were  laid  the  entire  pelvis 
and  both  lower  extremities  of  the  patient,  was  formerly 
famous,  but  is  now  seldom  used.  Other  methiMis,  as  by  ex- 
ternal application  of  blisters  or  ointments,  or  repeated 
blisterings.  or  by  the  use  of  the  cautery,  formerly  much  in 
vogue,  are  now  generally  condemned. 

When  suppuration  has  occurred  within  the  joint,  or  even 
when  there  is  any  thickening  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur, 
or  of  the  joint  structures,  and  especiiuly  when  pus  has  dis- 
charged externally  by  one  or  more  fistula.',  it  is  necessary  to 
amputate  (resect)  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  Very  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  hip-bone  and  certain  general  diseases, 
amyloid  disease  or  general  tuberculosis,  with  incoercible 
diarrhoea,  contra-indicatc  the  operation.  After  it,  death 
may  result  from  such  complications  or  from  surgical  fever 
(pyiEmia, septicaemia).  When  successful,  however,  the  patient 
is  rescued  from  an  otherwise  certain  death,  aiul  the  joint 
reeovei-s  a  certain  degree  of  function,  with  some  shortening 
of  the  limb,  nevertheless  with  very  great  u.scfulness;  anky- 
losis being  nmch  less  frecpient  tlian  after  treatment  by  im- 
mobilizing apparatus.  JLiRY  C  PUTNASI  JaCOBI. 

Revised  by  Roswell  Park. 

Coxe,  ABTHfR  Clevki.axd.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  clergyman  and 
author;  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  II.  Cox ;  b.  at  Mendham,  X.  J., 
Jlay  10,  1818:  graduate<l  at  University  of  Xew  York  in 
18:J'8,  and  at  the  (ieneral  Theological  Semiiuiry  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  took  holy  orders  in  1841.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works.  Christian  Balhids  (IHiO):  AtJia- 
iinxian  and  Other  Poems  (1842) ;  Saul,  a  Mystery,  and  Other 
I'liems  (1845);  Thoughts  on  the  Services;  Impressions  of 
Enqland  (18.56).  etc.  lie  became  rector  of  Calvary  church 
New  York  in  1859,  and  liishop  of  Western  New  York  in 
18G5.     1).  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1896. 

Coxe,  Reoi.vald  Cleveland:  son  of  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe; 
marine  painter;  b.  in  Baltimore,  July  21,  185.5.  Pupil  of 
fjonnat,  Paris  ;  nuMnl)er  of  .Societv  of  American  .Vrtists  (1888) 
and  Architectural  League,  New  Vork.  His  pictures  of  the 
M-a  are  fresh  in  their  impression  of  nature.  He  is  also  an 
etcher  of  ability.     Studio  in  New  Y'ork.  W.  A.  C. 

Coxe.  Tench:  political  economist;  b.  in  Philadplphia, 
Pa..  .May  22,  1755;  during  the  Revolution  was  at  first  a 
royalist,  but  later  turneil  Whig;  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1788.  He  labored  in  behalf  of  manufactures  in 
Ihe  C  S.,  and  was  espc'cially  prominent  in  urging  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South.  Among  his 
works  are  An  Im^uiry  into  Ihe  Principles  of  a  Commercial 
Si/slem  fur  Ihe  iiiited  States  (1787);  View  uf  Ihe  United 
Stnt,'^  (1787-94) ;  and  On  the  Navigation  Act  (1809).  D.  in 
Phila.lelphia,  July  17,  1824. 

Coxe,  William  :  an  English  historian ;  b.  in  London, 
>Iar.  7.  1747.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  Denham  in  1771. 
lie  pnblislicd,  besides  other  works,  Travels  in  Russia.  Po- 
land. Sweden,  and  Denmark  (1784) ;  a  Histon/  of  the  House 
of  Austria  (Ua-i);  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (3  vols., 
1798) :  and  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  J700-SS  (181:3).  He  became  Archdeacon  of  Wilts 
in  1805.     I),  at  Bemerton.  June  16.  1828. 

Coxsai'kie,  ko'ok-saw  ki'e :  village:  Oreen  co.,  N.  Y.  (for 
lo<'atiun  of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  (i-J) :  on  West 
Shore  ami  N.  Y.  C.  and  it.  R.  railways;  21  ndles  S.  of  .\1- 
bany :  has  a  pidilic  school,  large  valve-factory,  fire-hydrant 
factories,  shirt-factorv,  brick-works,  and  large  ice-houses. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,661;  (ltJ!)0)  1,611;  (1893)  esthmited  with  sub- 
urbs, 2,8tM).  EuiTOR  OK  ■•  News." 
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Coyo'te  (native  Mexican  coyotl):  the  small  barking  or 
prairie  wolf.  Cania  latrans,  abundant  in  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  U.  S.  and  [mrts  of  Mexico.     See  Wolf. 

Coypel,  Natalis.  or  Noel  :  painter ;  b.  in  Paris,  Dec.  25, 
1628.  He  studied  in  Orleans  under  Poncet.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  returned  to  Paris,  studying  with  Guillerie,  and 
'.hen  with  C.  Errard.  who  [)resented  him  to  the  king.  At 
eighteen  he  was  commissioned  with  the  decorations  for 
Orpheus,  and  from  tlial  time  was  always  employed  by  royal 
patrons.  In  1655  he  paiiitc<l  in  the  Ijouvre  the  oratorj'  and 
the  king's  apartment,  also  that  of  Cardinal  i\Iazarin.  He 
painted  the  ceilings  of  Ihe  ciueen's  room  for  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.,  also  the  magnificent  saloon  of  nuichinery  in  the 
Tnileries,  besides  many  works  at  Fontainebleau.  He  mar- 
ried, at  thirty-one,  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Kirault.  and  was 
received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  in  1663.  In 
1660  Coypel  decoraled  the  king's  apartment  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  wiis  afterward  sent  to  Rome  as  director  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  spent  four  years  there,  during  which  time  he 
produced  his  pictures  of  Solon.  Trajan,  Alexander  Severus, 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  He  was  recalled  to  Paris  to 
succeed  Mignard  as  first  painter  to  the  king  and  permanent 
director  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death. 
D.  Dec.  24,  1707.  W.  J.  Stilljian. 

Coy'pn :  a  large  South  American  rodent  (Myopotamus 
coypus)  of  the  family  Oetodontidm,  resembling  in  its  appear- 
ance a  huge  house -rat.  It  attains  a  length  of  over  3  feet. 
The  fur  is  long,  under  fur  thick  and  soft ;  upper  parts  dusky, 
penciled  with  brownish  yel- 
low; sides  and  under  parts 
brownish  yellow  in  general 
hue;  tip  of  muzzle  and  chin 
white.  The  eoypu  is  tlie  only 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is 
found  from  Eastern  Brazil 
southward,  occurring  on  both 
sidesof  the  Andes.  Ordinarily 
it  is  a  resident  of  streams  an<l 
rivers,  but  in  some  localities  dwells  on  the  coast,  making  its 
burrows  in  the  woods  a  short  distance  from  tlie  shore.  It 
WHS  formerly  exported  in  large  quantities  for  fur,  known  in 
the  U.  S.  as  nutria,  the  Spanish  name  for  otter.     F.  A.  L. 

CoZHiiiel'  (in  JIaya.  Coyumil) :  island  off  the  east  coast  of 
Yucatan;  separated  from  the  maiidand  by  a  deej)  channel 
!)  miles  wide.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  24  miles;  width,  7 
miles.  It  is  low  and  flat,  and  bordered  by  reefs;  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  low  trees  and  bushes,  and  is  partly 
marshv.  Cozumel  was  discovered  by  (jrijalva.  JIay.  1518, 
and  visited  by  Cortes  in  1519.  It  was  then  inhabited  by 
Maya  Indians',  and  remains  of  their  tcmides  and  houses  still 
exist  (see  Cextkai.  -VMEKifAX  Antiquities).  It  has  a  small 
village  or  pueblo  at  the  northwest  angle,  called  San  Miguel, 
but  the  most  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  hacienda  of  San 
Marin,  and  is  devoted  to  cattle-raising.  The  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dangerous  coral  reef,  and  has  no  port. 

Herbert  H.  S.mitii. 
Coz'zons.  EuEnr.RirK  Swartwout:  writer;  b.  in  New 
York.  Miir.  5,  1818 ;  was  a  wine-merchant.  He  contributed 
to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  and  Putnam's  Magazine, 
and  for  many  years  published  a  periodical  connected  with 
his  business  "and  called  the  Wine  Press,  in  which  he  wrote 
interesting  articles  on  grape  cultivation  and  wine-making. 
Among  his  works  are  Prismatics  (1853) ;  Sparrowgra,ss  Pa- 
pers (1856);  Acadia:  or  a  Sojourn  among  the  liluenoses 
(18.58);  and  Stone  House  on  the  Susquehanna.  I).  Dec.  23, 
1869. 

Crab:  the  comimm  name  of  various  arthropodous  ani- 
mals, most  of  which  belong  to  the  brachyurous  Decapoda 
(q.  v.).  Over  1,000  kinds  of  true  crabs  are  known,  most  of 
which  have  no  common  names.  The  following  are  the  best 
known : 

Fiddler  Crab. — Species  of  the  genus  Oelasimus,  charac- 
terized by  having  a  rhomboid  body,  and  in  the  male  one 
pincer  enormously  developed  so  that  it  is  likened  to  a  violin. 
Fiddler  crabs  arc  amphibious,  and  live  in  large  colonies  in 
holes  in  the  seashore  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  species  are  known. 

Hermit  Crab. — Anomurous  decapods  of  the  family  Par- 
guridw,  genera  Pagurui\  Diogenes,  etc.,  in  which  the  abdo- 
men is  not  hardened,  and  hence  is  exposed  to  injury.  To 
protect  itself  the  crab  inserts  its  hinder  body  into  the  cavity 
of  some  cast-off  snail-shell,  which,  held  in  position  by  the 
modified  legs  of  this  region,  is  carried  about  by  the  crab. 
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At  the  ai^proach  of  danger  the  erab  retraets  itself  entirely 
into  the  shell,  closing  the  opening  by  the  hard  pinching 


Hermit  crab  (in  shell). 


Hermit  crab  (without  shell). 


claws.  Hermit  crabs  occur  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  some 
living  on  the  shore,  others  in  deep  water. 

The  Lady  Crab  is  the  Plalyotiichus  ocellafus  of  science. 
It  has  a  circular  body,  with  flattened  feet,  and  is  orna- 
mented by  small  circles  of  darker  color. 

There  are  several  species  of  land  crabs  in  the  tropics,  most- 
ly belonging  to  the  genera  Uca  and  Gecarcimis.  They  have 
heart-shaped  bodies  and  long  legs.  They  live  mostly  in  the 
forests,  only  going  to  the  sea  to  lay  their  eggs.  When  abun- 
dant they  can  cause  considerable  damage  to  fields  of  sugar- 
cane and'  the  like,  as  they  are  largely  vegetarians  in  their  diet. 

The  Oi/ster  Crab  {Pinnotheres  ostreum)  is  a  small  round 
crab  with  thin  shell  and  weak  legs,  the  female  of  which 
spends  its  life  inside  the  shell  of  the  oyster,  while  the  male 
is  but  rarely  found  in  such  places.  The  name  Pinnotheres 
(pinna  =  guardian)  was  given  to  another  similar  crab  which 
lives  in  the  pinna-shell,  under  the  belief  that  it  lived  here  as 
a  guardian  to  the  moUusk.  warning  it  of  the  approach  of 
danger  and  telling  it  when  to  close  the  shell.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  its  choice  of  a  home  is  made  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  Palm  Crab  ( Birgus  latro)  of  the  East  Indies  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  hermit  crabs,  but  unlike  thera  it  never  pro- 
tects its  abdomen  w-ith  a  shell.     It  is  a  large  form,  weighing 


The  Porcelain  Crabs  (Porcetlana)  are  small  tropical  crabs- 
with  very  hard,  brightly  colored,  and  highly  polished  shells, 
resembling  porcelain. 


Palm  crab  :  Birgus  latro. 

sometimes  20  lb.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground  which  it 
lines  with  the  fiber  of  the  cocoaniit.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
climb  the  palm-trees  [or  the  cocoanuts  on  which  it  feeds; 
others  say  it  cats  only  the  nuts  which  fall  to  the  ground. 
These  it  opens  by  boring  into  the  "  eyes"  and  then  breaking 
the  shell  with  its  stout  claws.  Especial  interest  centers  in 
the  palm  crab  from  the  fact  that  it  has  developed,  as  a  re- 
s\ilt  of  its  terrestrial  life,  a  spongy  organ  distinct  from  the 
gills  which  functions  as  a  lung,  although,  of  course,  it  has  no 
homology  with  the  lungs  of  the  vertebrates. 


Spider  crab  :  Mdia  sqinado. 

The  Bock  Crabs  {Cancer,  etc.)  live  among  the 
are  usually  large  and  strong  forms,  the  common 


rocks,  and 
rock  crab 


Spider  crab  :  I'arthtnope  horrida. 

of  California  (Cancer  magister)  measuring  2  feet  across.  AIL 
have  elliptical  shells,  the  edges  being  frequently  toothed  and 
the  body  brightly  colored. 


The  swimmiug  crab. 
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The  soft-shelled  cnilis  of  the  murkels  arc  ineinbei-s  of  the 
gniup  of  swiinmin};  enibs  {I'orliinidte).  in  which  tlie  body  is 
piwluceil  on  cither  .side  into  a  Ions  sliarp  spine,  while  the 
hinder  feet  are  flattened  into  an  oar.  ]jike  all  eral)s.  these 
swimmers  periodically  east  the  old  shell,  and,  when  taken 
before  the  new  shell  is  hardened,  they  form  the  soft-shelleil 
crabs  of  the  table.  'I'hus  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  so  much 
u  species  as  a  condition  which  constitutes  the  .soft shell;  still 
on  the  east  coast  of  .\mcrica  Xepfunu.f  /tastalus  is  the  crab 
most  usnally  employed.  When  the  sliell  has  become  hard- 
ened the  species  is  commonly  known  as  the  blue  crab. 

Many  hundred  species  of  small-bodied.  lonf;-lef;};ed  crabs 
(Mtiiiiidm)  are  known  as  spider  crabs.  Some  of  these  occur 
in  Arctic  .seas,  but  the  majority  arc  tropical.  As  a  group 
they  are  of  considerable  interest,  especially  from  the  way  in 
which  they  attach  seaweed  and  sedentary  animals  to  the 
shell  as  a  means  of  concealment.  To  this  group  belongs  the 
largest  crab  known,  the  Miicrucheira  of  Japan,  which  will 
sometimes  measure  acro.ss  the  out.spread  legs  as  much  as  12 
feet. 

Most  crabs  act  as  scavengers,  eating  up  decaying  animal 
and  vegetalile  matter  which  they  find  in  the  sea.  In  turn, 
all  of  them  which  are  large  enough  are  valuable  as  food,  al- 
though, excepting  the  soft-shelled  forms,  they  are  largely 
neglected  as  a  food  supply.     See  Crah-fisiiino. 

J.  S.  KiNCSLEV. 

Crilb-applc  (Pynis  coronarin)  :  a  small  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  U.  .S.,  bearing  rose-colored  fragrant  blossoms  and 
fragrant  greeiiisli  fruit,  which  is  prized  for  preserves.  An- 
other wild  cral)-apple,  the  Pi/rii.s  unyustifolia,  also  grows  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  cultivated  cral)-apple  is  the  Pi/- 
rus  biicciit'd.  a  native  of  Siberia.  (See  Al'l'LE.)  The  term  is 
commonly  used  to  denote  any  small  and  sour  hard  apple 
which  is  fit  only  for  culinary  purposes. 

Crabbc  (Ieorue:  poet;  b.  in  Alilborough,  Suffolk,  ?;ngl;ind, 
Dec.  24, 17.")4.  He  learned  llie  profession  of  surgeon,  wliich  he 
soon  renounced.  He  went  to  London  in  1780,  and  soon 
produced  The  Candidnte.  an  nnsuccessfid  poem,  and  was 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
the  generosity  of  Kdmund  liurke,  who  received  him  as  an 
iinnate  in  his  own  house,  and  se<'urcd  the  publication  of 
The  Lihniri/  l)y  Dodsley  (1781).  Having  taken  holy  orders 
in  1782,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Hut  laud  at 
Helvoir  Castle,  and  married  .Miss  Sarah  Klmy.  His  reputa- 
tion was  increa-sed  by  The  Vllliuje,  a  poem  (1783).  lie  be- 
came curate  of  Stratliern  in  ns.").  .-iinl  obtained  the  living 
of  Trowbridge,  in  \Viltshiri>,  in  18K!.  Among  his  works 
are  The  Parixh  Re//isfer  (1807),  Tlie  lionnigh  (ISIO),  and 
Tnles  ill  the  Hall  (181!)).  He  was  distinguisheil  tor  his 
vigor  and  the '■Chinese  accuracy  "of  his  observation.  D. 
Feb.  8,  18:!2.  See  Life  of  George  Crabbe,  by  his  son  (1838) ; 
also  Kebbel,  Crabbe  (1888). 

Crab-llshilig:  cral)s  are  extensively  used  for  food,  and 
among  the  many  eilible  species  may  be  mentioned  the  great 
crab  of  Europe  (Cancer  payitrus),  the  closely  related  Can- 
cer magisler  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  the  European 
stone  crab  (Carcinus  maina.t),  the  West  Indian  land  crab 
{(iecnrciniis  ruricola),  and  pre-eminently  the  blue  crab 
(Ca/lineeles  ha-ilalitx)  of  the  .Atlantic  ciiast  of  the  U.  S. 
Cnd)s  are  caught  in  shallow  wiitei'  with  dip  nets,  or  in 
some  instances  by  poking  them  gently  with  a  pole,  which 
they  seize  with  their  strong  front  claws,  and  allow  them- 
.selves  to  be  drawn  sullicieiitly  near  the  surface  to  be  dipped 
up.  Many,  especially  those  dwelling  at  moderate  depths, 
are  taken  in  cral)-pots,  wicker  or  network  traps  liaited 
with  fish  or  ofTal,  while  others  are  caught  in  shallow  hoop- 
m-ls.  tliesi'  being  coarse-meshecl  nets,  something  like  a  deep 
|iudding-dish  in  shape.  .V  bout  carries  a  dozen -of  these 
nets,  wliich  have  the  bait  tied  to  the  cenler.and  are  lowered 
to  the  bottom,  so  lus  to  lie  quite  flat.  When  there  is  rea- 
•son  to  suppose  that  there  are  crabs  in  a  net,  it  is  pulleil  so 
swiftly  anil  steadily  to  the  surface  that  the  occupant  can 
not  escape.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  blue  crab  is  captured 
on  hand-lines  baited  with  meat,  fish,  or  the  refuse  of  dressed 
fowls.  The  crabs  cling  to  the  bait  until  it  is  near  the  sur- 
face, when  (hey  are  promjitlv  scooped  up  witii  coarse-meshed 
dip-nets.  Trawls,  or  trot-lines,  are  sometimes  used,  these 
being  lines  from  200  to  1.200  feet  long,  having  shorter  lines 
bearing  bait  suspended  from  them  at  short  intervals.  These 
lines  are  either  anchored  or,  as  in  Louisiana  or  Texas, 
where  the  longest  lilies  are  used,  set  from  the  shore.  in 
the  formiu-  case  the  lishernian  "  under-riins"  the  line  at  fre- 
quent  intervals  from   one  end   to   the   other,  dipping   up 


such  crabs  as  may  be  attached  to  the  baits;  in  the  latter  the 
drop-lines  are  longer,  and  are  simply  hauled  inshore  and 
cast  out  again.  In  suitable  places  cralis  arc  caught  in  small 
seines,  and  many  are  taken  in  seining  fish,  oflc^n  proving  an 
annoyance  to  the  fishermen  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net.  Soft -shell 
cralis.  or  shedders.  as  those  are  termed  which  have  just  cast 
their  shells,  are  on  the  U.  .S.  Atlantic  coast  much  more  liigli- 
ly  prized  than  the  ordinary  hard-shelled  individuals,  and 
are  usnally  taken  wiih  dip-nets,  as  they  will  not  take  bait. 
Crabs  are  kept  for  market  in  float  ing  pens  or  cai"s.an<l  shipped 
in  boxes  packed  with  wet  grass  or  seaweed,  the  .soft- 
shelled  cralis  being  packed  very  carefully,  inclined  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  gills.  Craljs  are 
canned  and,  where  abundant,  often  used  as  manure.  They 
are  also  largely  u.seil  for  liait,  the  shedder  crabs  being  a 
favorite  bait  for  tautog,  while  on  the  English  coa.'^t  the  her- 
mit crab  is  a  favorite. 

The  following  table  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  crab-fish- 
eries of  the  U.  S.  Maryland  leads  in  the  number  of  crabs 
taken,  but  the  catch  of  Xew  York  is  the  most  valualile, 
while,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  principal  edible  crab  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  catch  of  California  is  worth  almost  as  much 
as  that  of  Maryland  : 

STATISTICS  Of   CRAB-FISHERIES   FOR   1888. 


DIVISIONS. 

Poimdi. 

V«lu.. 

New  England  and  Middle  States 

2,595,2.33 

3.791.430 

1,081,539 

231,875 

865,226 
64,869 
ai,3»2 
37,770 

Southern  States 

Uiilf  States 

Totals  of  hard  crabs           .... 

7.701,077 
2,752.909 

$192  257 

219,614 

Totals 

10.453,986 

8411,871 

The  king  crab,  or  horseshoe  crab  (Limnlii.s  poli/phemus), 
is  of  considerable  local  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer,  and  is  u.sed  to  a  limited  extent  for  feeding  pigs 
and  chickens,  and  baiting  eel-pots.  In  the  months  of  May 
and  .lune  the  king  crabs  seek  tne  shore  to  spawn,  crawling 
out  on  sandy  beaches  in  almost  incredible  numbei-s.  They 
are  usually  picked  up  with  a  pitchfork  or  improvised  spear 
and  tossed  into  carts,  but  at  some  places  pound-nets  are 
used  for  their  capture.  The  king-crab  industry  is  practi- 
callv  confined  to  New  Jersey,  the  total  catch  of  that  Slate, 
Xew  York,  and  Delaware  in"  1888  being  3,841.000  lb.,  worth 
.t8.43G.  F.  A.  LiCAs. 

Cl'rt'bro  [Lat.,  hornet] :  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects ; 
lielonging  to  the  section  Aculeata,  or  stingbearei-s,  and  to 
the  sub-section  Fossores  (burrowers).  The  hornet  {Cral/ro 
vulgaris)  is  the  type  of  this  genus,  which  is  now  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  family  named  Crahronidif.  Some  insects  of 
this  family  excavate  their  nests  or  retreats  in  woods.  In  the 
L'.  .S.  they  build  in  fences,  trees,  etc. 

Cracow,  or  Krakaii.  kraakow:  a  city  in  Austrian  Po- 
land ;  on  ihc  left  bank  of  the  Vistula ;  158  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Warsaw.  It  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, and  Warsaw  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref.  8-A).  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  has  a  ca-stle  founded  alioul 
700  A.  I).. a  magnificent  cathedral, 80  churches  (formerly  76), 
7  Jewish  synagogues,  a  univei'sity  (begun  in  1343,  chartered 
in  l:l(i4.  finished  in  1401,  and  reorganized  in  1817),  a  library 
of  300.000  volumes,  a  botanic  garden,  and  many  monas- 
teries. In  18!(3  the  university  had  12C  teachers  and  1,210 
students.  Cracow,  founded  about  700  A.  u.,  was  the  capital 
of  Poland  from  1320  to  160!),  when  the  court  was  removed 
to  Warsaw.  The  Kings  of  Poland,  however,  were  crowned 
hero  until  1764.  On  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795, 
it  was  annexed  to  ,\ustria.  It  belonged  to  the  duchv  of 
Warsaw  from  180!)  to  1812.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815) 
formed  it.  with  a  small  territory,  into  a  free  slate,  under  the 
protectorate  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  In  184G  it  was 
again  annexed  to  Austria.     Pop.  (18!)0)  76,025. 

Crafts,  WiLiiL'R  FisK,  B.  D. :  writer  and  lecturer  on  meth- 
ods of  Christian  work,  and  on  various  reforms:  b.  in  Frye- 
burg.  Me.,  Jan.  12,  1850,  and  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan 
Univei-sity,  Conn.  (186!)),  and  the  School  of  Theology  of  the 
Boston  I'niversity  (1872).  He  served  Jlethodist  clinrchcs 
1872-80;  the  Lee  .\ venue  Congregational  church.  Brooklyn, 
1.880-83:  the  First  Cnion  Presliyterian  church  of  Xew  York 
city  188;i-8y;  then  became  secretary  of  the  American  Sab- 
bath Union,  and  later  editor  of  the  Christian  Statesman, 
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Pittsburg-.  Pa.  He  is  prominent  in  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society,  the  International  Law  and  (Irder  League.  Sun- 
flay-sehool  work,  and  the  like.  Jointly  with  his  wife  he 
lias  published  Tlirotigh  the  Eye  to  the  Heart  (\e\v  York, 
1873);  Ttie  Coming  Jinn  is  the  Present  Child  (Chicago, 
1879) ;  Poctcet  Lesson  yofes  (Xew  York.  1SS6).  Jointly  with 
Prof.  II.  F.  Fisk  he  publislied  Phetorir  Made  Racy  (1884). 
He  has  also  published  The  Bible  and  the  Sundny-school 
(1876) :  The  Rescue  of  Child  Soul  (London.  1880) ;  Plain 
Uses  of  the  Blackboard  (Xew  York,  1880) ;  Teacher's  Edi- 
tion of  the  Revised  Xew  Testament  (1881);  Talks  to  Boys 
and  Girls  about  Jesus  (1881):  Musi  the  Old  Testament 
Go  ?  (Boston,  1883);  Successful  Men  of  To-day  (Sevr  York, 
1883);  What  the  Temperance  Century  /tas  Made  Certain 
(188"));  The  Sabbath  for  Man  (1885;  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  in  1893),  Willis  J,  Beecher. 

Craig:.  John":  Scottish  Reformer;  b.  in  1512.  Educated 
at  .St.  Anih'ews,  lie  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  had 
charge  of  the  novices  at  Bologna.  Converted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  Church  by  reading  a  chance  copy  of 
Cah'in's  Institutes,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  bm-ned 
by  the  Inquisition,  but  was  saved  by  a  raob,  which,  on  the 
death  of  the  pope  in  1559,  broke  open  the  prison.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  1560,  and  became  a  colleague  of  John 
Knox  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh  1563.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  James  VI.  in  1579,  and  took  part  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Xational  Covenant  in  1580.  D.  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  12,  1600. 

Crais.  Johx  Newtox.  D.  D.  ;  secretary  of  Home  Missions 

of  the  Presbrterian  Church  (South) ;  b.  in  Rockingham  co., 
Va.,  May  1-1,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  and 
Lee  College,  the  University  of  Vu-ginia.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  ^"irginia.  and  Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 
South  Carolina.  Before  entering  upon  his  present  work, 
he  was  piistor  at  Ijancaster  Court-liouse.  S.  C.,  chaplain  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  pastor  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
He  edits  the  home  mission  paper  of  his  church,  published  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Willis  J.  Beechee. 

Craig.  Sir  Thomas:  Scottish  lawyer;  b.  in  1538;  was  ap- 
pointed a  ,iudge  (justice  depute)  in  1564;  knighted  in  1603. 
lie  wrote,  besides  Latin  poems,  a  c-elebrated  Treatise  on  Feu- 
dal Law  (Jus  Fendale,  1608 ;  3d  ed.  1732).   D.  Feb.  26, 1608. 

Crais,  Willis  Green-,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gian :  b.  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ky..  Sept.  27,  1834,  and  educated 
at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  and  the  Danville  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Kentucky.  In  1862  he  became  jjastor 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  cliurch  of  Keokuk.  la. 
From  1882  he  was  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  till 
1891.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Didactic  and 
Polemic  Theology.  In  1893  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Craik,  Dixah  ^Maria,  better  known  as  Miss  Mnlock: 
Englisli  novelist:  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trcnt  in  1826.  Her  first 
novel.  The  Oyuvies.  was  published  in  1849,  and  John  Ilnli- 
faj;  Gentlemati.in  1857.  In  1865  she  married  George  Lillie 
Craik.  a  nephew  of  Prof.  George  Lillie  Craik,  the  author. 
Besiiles  novels  and  other  works,  she  publisheti  a  volume  of 
poeiiis.     D.  Oct.  12,  1887. 

Craik.  George  Lillie:  Scottish  author;  b.  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  in  1799,  In  1830  he  published  an  interesting 
compilation  of  biograjiliical  anecdote,  Tlte  Pursuit  of 
Knowledye  under  Difficulties,  in  one  volume.  Tliis  was 
originally  issued  by  t lie  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  but  has  since  beeii  many  times  reprinted.  He 
wrote  several  of  the  books  pulilished  by  the  above-named 
society  in  their  well-known  series,  and  he  also  rendered 
ranch  valuable  help  in  tlie  preparation  of  Knighfs  Pic- 
torial Ilisfury  of  Lngland,  and  wrote  inaiiv  of  the  histor- 
ical and  biographical  articles  in  the  Penny  Cyclopmdia.  In 
18:!0  ajipeared  in  the  Useful  Knowledge  Series  Paris  and 
its  Historical  Scenes ;  in  1844-45  Sketches  of  the  Ilislory  of 
Literature  and  Learning  in  England.  This  excellent  work 
of  permanent  value  was 'rewritten  from  chapters  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Pictorial  Ilistirry  of  England.  A  new  and  en- 
larg<>d  editiim.  Manual  of  English  Literature  and  the  Eng- 


lisli Language,  was  jmlilished  in  1862.  In  1845  Craik  jiuli 
lished  SiM-nser  and  his  Poetry  (3  vols.),  and  in  1846-47 
Bacon,  his  Philosophy  and  Writings  (3  vols.).  Each  of 
these  hooks  was  reprinted  in  1859-60  in  one  small  volume. 
The  Bacon  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  conden.sation,  complete- 
ness, and  accursey.     Id  184»  appeared  another  book  of  an- 


ecdote, which  has  had  a  wide  ]iopularity,  T7ip  Romance  of 
the  Peerage.  In  1849  Craik  was  made  Professor  of  History 
and  of  English  Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and 
in  1851  he  published  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Language,  and  in  1857  a  well-known  book,  the  parent  of 
many  others  of  its  kind.  The  English  of  Shakspeare  Hlus- 
trated  by  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his  Julius  Ccesar. 
D.  June  25,  1866. 

Crajova :  See  Krajova. 

Crake  (Crex) ;  See  Corn-crake. 

Cramer,  Michael  Johx,  D.  D.  :  author  and  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  b.  at  Schaffhausen,  Switz- 
erland, Feb.  6,  1835 ;  graduated  at  Ohio  Weslevan  Univer- 
sity, Delaware,  0.,  1860  ;  chaplain  U.  S.  army  1864-67 ;  U.  S. 
consul  at  Leipzig  1867-70  ;  U.  S.  minister  to"  Denmark  1870^ 
81 :  L''.  S.  minister  to  Switzerland  1881-85 ;  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  Boston  University,  1885-87,  resigning 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Theological  Quarlerly  Review  in  1889.  ami  contributed 
largely  to  the  Methodist  Review,  the  German  Theological 
Review,  and  other  periodicals.  After  filling  the  chair  of 
Church  History  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary  for  a  year, 
he  became,  in  1897,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Dickinson 
College.     D.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1898. 

Cramp:  a  spasmodic,  involuntary  contraction  of  volun- 
tary muscles,  often  painful  in  character.  The  name  cramp 
is  popularly  applied  especially  to  the  form  attacking  swim- 
mers, which  very  often  leads  to  drowning.  It  may  similarly 
result  from  chilling  of  the  body,  certain  persons  being  more 
liable  to  this,  as  to  all  other  forms  of  crajiip.  Localized 
muscular  spasms  not  infrequently  result  from  placing  the 
parts,  most  frequently  the  feet,  in  strained  positions,  and  in 
some  people  a  spasm  invai'iably  results  from  some  such 
posture.  bimUar  localized  cramps  of  the  legs  are  a  common 
and  distressing  symptom  of  cliolera,  and  more  diffused 
spasms  may  be  met  with  in  various  diseases,  especially  in 
children.  "  Writer's  cramp  "  is  the  name  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  so-called  "  professional  neuroses,"  conditions  in 
which  spasms  affect  certain  groups  of  muscles  which  are 
used  excessively  in  the  occupation  of  the  person.  Thus  in 
"  writer's  cramp  "  the  effort  to  write  or  even  take  a  pen  in 
hand  is  sufficient  to  provoke  a  painful  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Curiously  the  muscles  may 
often  be  used  in  any  other  way  excepting  in  that  sequence 
or  combination  in  which  they  have  been  overtaxed.  In 
other  words,  the  finely  co-ordinated  movements  displayed 
in  the  work  of  the  patient  can  not  be  performed  without 
spasm.  In  many  eases  localized  palsies  instead  of  cramps 
are  seen.  Similar  affections  are  seen  in  telegraphers,  metal- 
workers, dancers,  and  others.  Tetaxl'S  (q.  v.)  is  a  disease  in 
which  spasms  of  certain,  and  finally  of  all,  muscles  con- 
stitute the  charac-teristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Strychnia- 
poisoning  may  present  an  almost  identical  picture. 

William  Pepper. 

Cramp.  Johx  Mockett,  D.  D.  ;  clergyman  ;  b.  at  St. 
Peter's.  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  Jn'ly  25,  1796:  edu- 
cated at  Stepney  College  ;  ordained  May  7, 1818.  In  1844  he 
became  president  of  the  Baptist  College,  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  president  of  .\cadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851 ;  the 
principal  of  the  theological  department  1853-60  ;  was  reap- 
pointed president  in  1860,  and  retired  in  1869.  In  1831,  in 
Dubhn  (3d  ed.  London.  1851),  he  published  A  Text-book  of 
Popery  ;  in  1833  The  Reformation  in  Europe  (issued  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  London)  ;  in  1844  Lectures  for 
these  Times;  in  1868  Baptist  m.-itory ;  in  1871  The  Lamb 
of  God ;  in  1873  Paul  and  Christ:  a  Portraiture  and  an 
Argument.    D.  in  Wolfvillc,  X'ova  Scotia,  Dec.  6,  1881. 

Crani]»'fou"s  Gap ;  a  pass  in  the  South  Mountains,  near 
BurkiUsville,  Frederick  co.,  Jld.  Tlie  left  wing  of  Gen. 
JlcClellan's  army,  under  command  of  Gen,  W,  H.  Franklin, 
approached  this  pass  about  noon  Sepl.  14.  1862.  to  find  it 
defended  by  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  general  McLaw's 
division  of  Lee's  army,  under  command  of  Gen.  HoweU 
Cobb.  After  a  stubborn  light  of  four  or  five  hours  the 
Confederates  were  forced  out  of  the  gap.  having  suffered 
severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  losing  400  prison- 
ers aud  many  small-arms. 

Cra'nacll,  or  Kranarli.  kriinak.  Germ.  pnm.  knia'na'aih, 
LvcAS  :  called  The  Elder  :  (ferman  painter  and  engraver; 
b.  at  Kronach,  a  town  near  BanilK'rg,  Oct.  4,  1472.  His  fam- 
ily name  is  gi-nerally  said  to  have  been  Sinder.  He  became 
court-painter  to  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  1504, 
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and  worked  for  many  years  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was 
imii'li  respected  and  was  made  burgnmaster.  lie  eonlinned 
to  hold  the  ollice  of  eourt-iKiinler  uiiiler  the  two  successors 
of  Frederick,  John  tlie  Cuiislaiit  an<l  John  Frederick  tlie 
JIapianiinous,  and  wlien.  after  the  baltk"  of  Muhlberg  in 
1547,  John  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner,  Cranach  shared 
Ids  live  years'  captivity.  Tliey  were  botli  released  in  1552. 
lie  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
whose  portraits  he  both  painted  and  engraved.  His  works 
consist  of  oil-paintin<:s.  engravings  on  coji^ier,  and  wood- 
cuts. Ilis  most  important  picture  is  at  W  einiar.  It  is  an 
altar-piece  represi'iitiiig  the  crucifl.xion.  Ho  was  so  rapid 
and  prolitic  a  worker  tliat  lie  was  called  pictor  celehvrrimus, 
and  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  pictures  are  found  in  every 
considerable  collection  in  Europe.  There  are  two  good  speci- 
mens of  his  work  in  the  Hryan  (iallery,  Xew  York  Historical 
Society,  a  Venux  and  Cupid  and  a  I'orlrail.  and  one  in  the 
New  York  JIelro|iolilau  JIuseuni.  a  portrait  of  John  Fred- 
erick the  Magnaiuinoiis.  D.  at  Witleubii-g,  t)ct.  10.  1553. 
All  collectors  ami  students  of  prints  know  his  luimerous 
works,  engravings  on  copper  and  especially  on  wcxid.  .\  set 
of  the  Pnssiiin  of  Christ,  a  Tfmplation  ufSt.  Anthony  and  a 
St.  Jerome  in  the  7)c.'if//.arcaswell  known  as  any.  See  Heller, 
Dnx  Leben  iiiul  die  Werke  Lucas  Cranach's  (2d  cd.  liamberg, 
1H44) ;  the  latest  and  best  avithority,  however,  is  Schuchardt, 
Lucas  Cranach  dfs  Ae/leren  Leben  und  \\i'erl;e  (Li^ipzig,  3 
vols..  1S51-71). 

Cruiiacll,  IjUcas,  von:  portrait  painter;  b.  in  1515:  a 
sou  of  the  preceding;  was  burgomaster  of  AVittenberg.  A 
good  specimen  of  his  work  is  in  the  Jletropolitaii  Museum, 
NewY'ork,  entitled  Portrait  of  a  German  Lady.    D.  in  1586. 

{'raiiberry  [for  crane-iterry] :  the  fruit  of  several  species 
of  a  sub-geinis.  Orycoccus,  of  small,  mostly  prostrate  ever- 
green shrid)s  of  the  natural  family  Ericacea,  belonging  to 
the  geiMis  Vari-ininm,  but  dilleriug  from  the  rest  of  the 
genus  in  having  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with  its  four  petals 
decidedly  rcvolutc.  The  species  are  few,  natives  of  the 
colder  regicms  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  fruit  is 
acid,  and  is  in  great  request  for  making  sauces,  jellies,  etc. 
Vaccinitim  oxycocciis  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Euro|«>,  .\sia.  and  America.  It  grows  in  marshy  grounds 
in  the  Northern  U.  S.,  and  is  a  wiry,  creeping  shrub,  with 
small  oval  leaves  strongly  revoliite  at  the  imirgiii.  The 
blossoms  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  a  dee[)  rose-color. 
The  berries  are  often  kept  for  a  long  time  in  water.  They 
arc  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and  valuable  in  sea-stores. 
A  sort  of  wiiu'  is  made  from  them  iu  Sil)eria  and  Kussia. 
The  l»erries  of  the  cowbenT  (  Vaecinium  ritis-ldcFa)  are  sold 
under  the  luime  of  cranberries  in  Scotland,  and  used  in  the 
>iune  wav.  In  Norway  the  fruits  aiv  e.steenied.  They  also 
grow  ill  'Xew  England  and  northward,  where  they  are  often 
collected  for  culinary  purposes.  The  "  high-bush  cninbern- " 
is  (he  Viliiiniiiin  npii/iis  of  the  l'..S.  anil  Europe.  Its  fruit 
has  little  valui%  altlnaigh  it  is  sometimes  eat«'n.  Th(^  name 
mountain  craiibi'rry  is  often  given  to  the  Arrtoslaphylos 
lira  iirsi  of  the  L'.  S.  and  Em-ope,  a  plant  whose  leaves  are 
of  value  as  a  diuretic. 

The  cranberry  of  U.  S.  markets  is  Vaecinium  macrocar- 
pinn.  It  is  a  larger  plant  tlian  tlie  Eurofiean  siM'cics,  with 
hirger  berries  and  leaves  with  less  revoliite  edges.  It  is 
gathered  extensively  from  wild  bogs.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  efforts  were  made  to  cultivate  it,  and  now 
the  annual  vield  from  the  cultivated  bogs  of  the  U.  .S.  is 
about  XOn.OOb  bushels.  The  largest  areas  of  cultivated  cran- 
berries occur  respectively  in  the  Cape  Cod  region,  in  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Long  Island,  and  perliaps  Michigan. 
Natural  swainfis  or  bogs  are  drained  by  means  of  open 
ditche-s,  the  turf  is  removed,  and  the  whole  area  is  covered 
4  to  6  inches  deep  with  sand,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  set 
at  intervals  of  14  or  18  inches.  The  bog  is  provided  with  a 
duiu  anil  gates  at  the  outlet  of  the  main  ditch,  .so  that  it  is 
pos-silile  to  flood  the  area  for  winter  protection,  or  to  escape 
frosts,  or  to  destroy  insect  or  fungous  injuries.  For  this 
purpose  a  water-head  is  indispensable,  as  a  pond,  lake,  or  di- 
verted stream. 
Craiibonie,  ViscorxT  ;  See  Saljsbctry,  GAScoYjfB-CECiL, 
Cruiiliniok,  (iATnoRNE-llARiiv.  Earl  :  English  statesman  ; 
b.  at  liradford.  Kiii;land,  Oct.  1,  1814  ;  third  son  of  Mr.  John 
Harily;  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  calliMl  to  the  bar 
1840;' entered  the  House  of  Commous  1S5(! ;  defeated  Mr. 
ttlad.^tone  iu  the  contest  for  the  seat  in  I'lirliament  for  Ox- 
ford 18t>5;  Si'cretarv  of  State  tor  the  Home  Department 
18<i8;  Secretarv  of  .State  for  War  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  adminis- 


tration 1874;  created  Viscount  Cranbrook  1878;  succeeded 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India  1878; 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  Salisbury's  cabinet  1885- 
8(i;  created  earl  and  baron  Sejit.  4,  18H2. 

C'raiit'h.  CiiKisToriiKK  Pii,\RSE :  artist  and  poet;  b.  at 
Alexandria,  Va..  Mar.  8.  1813:  giadnated  at  Columbian  Col- 
lege, Washington,  in  1831  ;  studied  divinity,  but  lieciune  a 
landscape-painter  and  author,  residing  in  Europe  from 
1846-(i;j,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in 
New  York  city.  He  imblished  a  volume  of  piXMiis  (1844), 
and  two  stories  for  children.  'I'he  jMst  of  the  Ihiyyermny- 
(7P/-S  (18.5t))  and  A"oio//(/io  (1857) ;  also  a  translation  of  Ver- 
gil's JEneid  (1872).  Manv  of  his  finest  poems  appeared  in 
the  Uial.     D.  Jan.  20,  1892. 

Crancll,  Wn.r.iAM.  LTj.  D.  :  jiiiist ;  b.  at  Weyinoutli, 
Mass.,  July  17,  I7()!t;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1787.  He 
was  appoiiitwl  chief  justice  of  the  U .  S.  circuit  court  for  the 
District  of  Coliiitibia  in  1805.  He  held  this  jxjsition  for  fifty 
years,  during  which,  it  is  said,  only  two  of  his  decisions 
were  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  As  re- 
porter of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  fireparcd 
nine  volumes  of  reports  (1801-15).  His  legal  learning  was 
very  profound.  Judge  ('ranch  was  first  cousin  to  President 
John  (^lincy  Adams,    D.  Sept.  1,  18.55. 

Crane  [O.  Eng.  cran.  cf.  Germ.  Kranirh  ;  related  are  Gr. 
yifovos.  \.i\t.  gruit\:  any  one  of  various  birds  of  the  order 
Grallw  or  Atectnrides.  and  belonging  to  the  family  Gruidcp, 
of  which  the  genus  GruR  alone  oeiui-s  in  the  U.  S.  They 
are  nearly  all  large  birds,  with  long  necks,  long  legs,  and 
powerful  wings.  Their  wings  are  not  elongated,  but 
rounded.  The  innn'S  are  often  popularly  confused  with  the 
herons,  but  structurally  the  two  groups  are  (iiiite  distinct, 
while  externally  the  cranes  differ  from  the  herons  in  having 
a  compact  plumage,  toes  of  moderate  length,  hind  toe  short 
and  elevated,  and  part  of  head  nsiially  liare  and  rough  in 
the  adnlt.  The  common  European  crane,  Grus  cinerea. 
stands  about  4  feet  high,  is  ashen  gray  in  color,  with  face 
and  neck  nearly  black.  It  breeds  in  marshes  iu  northern 
Europe  and  .Asia,  migrating  to  warmer  climes  on  the  ap- 
proa<'h  of  winter.  It  formerly  bi-ed  in  Englanil.  but  long 
ago  it  ceased  to  be  more  than  an  accidental  visitor.  Cranes 
migrate  in  Large  flocks,  flying  at  a  great  height  and  like 
geese  in  a  V-shai>ed  Imdy.  The  whooping  crane  {Grits 
americatia)  is  larger  than  the  common  crane,  which  it  resem- 
bles, except  that  its  adult  jilnmage  is  puiv  whiti'.  the  wings 
tipped  with  blac'k.  It  frequents  the  southern  parts  of  the 
IT.  S.  in  winter:  in  summer  it  migrates  northward.  This 
crane  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  the  windpipe  is 
concealed  iu  the  breastbone.  lUid  for  the  comnlicated  turns 
taken  by  the  concealed  portion.  The  U.  S.  nave  also  the 
sand-hill  crane  (Grus  canadensis)  and  the  little  crane  (Grus 
fraterculus).  To  this  family  belongs  also  the  demoi-selle  or 
Nuniidian  crane  (Anthropoides  rirgo).  with  which,  rather 
than  with  the  true  crane,  the  Balearic  cranes  {lialcarica) 
are  ranked.  Cranes  use  their  bills  as  a  weapon  id'  defense, 
attacking  the  eyes  of  an  assailant.  The  blue  heron  {Ardeu 
/ifrorfi'os)  is  sometimes,  though  eiToneously,  called  the  blue 
crane.  V.  A.  LrCAS. 

Crane  :  a  machine  employed  to  raise  heavy  weights  and 
to  deposit  them  at  some  distance  from  their  former  position. 
It  has  two  kinds  of  motion,  namely,  a  lifting  motion  and  a 
horizontal  one.  The  latter  may  be  circular  or  along  a  radius 
or  a  combination  of  both  kinds.  The  simplest  form  of  crano 
has  an  upright  post,  moving  rcmnd  a  vertical  axis,  a  swing- 
ing arm  jointed  to  the  post  at  its  lower  end  and  fastened  to 
the  post  by  means  of  a  pulley  at  its  outer  end,  and  a  winch 
or  other  hoisting  tackle. 

Crane,  Bhitk:  landscape-painter;  b.  in  New  York.  1857; 
pupil  of  A.  n.  WyanI,  New  \ork.  First  exhibited  National 
Academy  1879.  His  pictnivs  are  generally  painted  from 
American  motives,  and  are  fresh  iu  color  and  fniukly 
painted.  Member  Society  of  American  Artists  (1881)  and 
of  American  Water-color  Society.     Studio  in  New  York. 

W.  A.  C. 

Crano.  Thomas  Fiikdkrick:  scholar;  b.  in  New  Y'ork 
citv,  .lulv  12.  1844:  educated  at  the  public  school  and  acad- 
eni'v  of  Ithaca.  N.  V..  and  the  College  of  New  Jei-sey.  Prince- 
ton'(A.  B.,  18(54  ;  A.M.  18(57  :  Ph.  D..  f(/i/.su  Ao««n".'.-,  1874) ; 
assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1868:  Profe.s.sor  of  Spanish  and  Italian  there  in  1872; 
Pr'ofessorof  the  Hoinance  Languages  1881.  Prof.  Crane  has 
devoted   himself  especially  to  the  literiuT  history  of  the 
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Romance  languages  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  that 
branch  of  folk-lore  relating  to  the  diffusion  of  popidar 
tales,  and  has  published  a  large  number  of  articles  on  these 
and  kindred  subjects  in  the  Xorth  American  Rei'ieic,  Inter- 
national Mei'iew,  Harper's  Magazine.  Lippincott's  Ilaga- 
zine,  and  T/ie  Nation.  lie  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Folk-lore  Society  in  1888,  and  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  its  journal.  In  this  line  of  work  he 
has  imblislied  Ilitlian  Popular  YVi/c.s  (Boston.  1885),  and  Tlie 
J-J.fe/ripla  or  llhif^tratire  Stories  from,  the  Serinone.^  Viil- 
yares  of  Jacques  tie  Vilri/  (London,  18!(0,  Knglish  Folk-lore 
Society).  Prof,  t'rane  has  also  published  Tableaux  de  la 
Rerolation  Frarifaise  (6th  edition  1892):  Le  Romantisme 
Franfais  (3d  edition  18!)0);  La  Societi  Pranijaise  au  Ui.r,- 
Septieme  Siecle  (1889) ;  and  Chansons  I'opulaires  de  la 
France  (1891).  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Crane.  Walter:  genre  and  decorative  painter;  b.  in 
Liverpool.  184.'j.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Thomas  Ci'ane,  por- 
trait-painter, and  of  \V.  J.  Linton.  Well  known  as  an 
illustrator  of  children's  Imoks ;  third-class  medal  tor  water 
colors,  Paris  Exposition,  1889.     Studio  in  London. 

W.  A.  C. 

Crane.  William  H.  :  actor;  b.  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  in 
184.5  :  educated  at  the  Boston  common  schools.  He  became 
a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Boston,  and  was  a  member 
of  an  amateur  minstrel  company.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  tlie  professional  stage  July  13,  1863,  at  Mechan- 
ics' Hall.  Utica.  X.  Y.,  taking  the  part  of  the  notary  in 
The  Child  of  the  Itegiment.  He  Joined  the  Holnum  The- 
atrical Company,  and  remained  with  this  organization  for 
seven  years,  when  he  found  an  engagement  with  the  Gates 
Opera  Company  as  leading  comedian.     He  afterward  ap- 

S eared  in  the  burlesque  of  Evangeline  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
ew  Yoi-k,  where  he  created  the  part  of  Le  Blanc.  lie 
played  for  a  season  in  a  Chicago  stock  company  in  legiti- 
mate comedy,  and  then  went  to  California,  where  he  met 
with  success.  In  1876  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Stuart  liobson,  tlie  comedian,  and  on  .Jan.  39,  1877,  they  pro- 
duced at  the  Park  theater.  New  York,  Leonard  Grover's 
farce  Our  Boarding  House.  They  subsequently  appeared 
together  in  Forbidden  Fruit,  Our  Bachelors.  Sharps  and 
Flats,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Merrg  Wires  of  Windsor. 
Their  conspicuous  success  in  Bronson  Howard's  The  Hen- 
rietta ended  after  two  years  in  a  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship. Crane  began  his  first  starring  tour  alone  in  2Vie  Sen- 
ator in  1889,  and  added  much  to  his  reputation  by  his  artis- 
tic personation  of  Senator  Hannibal  Rivers.  In  1892  he 
produced  The  American  Minister.        B'.  B.  \'allextine. 

Craiiesbill :  See  Geranium. 

Cra'ney  Island  :  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river  in 
Norfolk  CO.,  Va. ;  has  a  lighthouse  50  feet  high,  standing  in 
shallow  wtitcr  on  iron  screw-piles:  lat.  36°  .53'  28"  N., "ion. 
76°  20'  W.  During  the  civil  war  (1861-65)  the  Confederates 
erected  batteries  hero. 

Cranganore:  a  maritime  town  of  Southern  India;  on  the 
Malaliar  coast;  about  18  miles  N.  of  Cochin  (see  map  of  S. 
India,  ri'f.  7-1)).  A  Christian  church  has  existed  here  since 
the  fifth  century  at  least.  This  place  was  taken  from  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Dutch  in  1663,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
British. 

Craniology:  See  Skull. 

Cranium:  See  Skull. 

Crannier,  Thomas:  English  archbishop  and  Reformer; 
b.  in  Aslacton,  Nottinghamshire,  July  2,  1489,  of  an  aiu'ient 
Norman  family.  He  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  was  well  versed  in  Greek, 
Ilelirew,  and  theology.  In  1523  he  was  apjuiinted  lecturer 
on  theology.  Ili^  gained  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1.529 
by  advising  that,  the  question  of  the  king's  divorce  should  be 
tried  liy  the  word  of  (tod  and  referred  to  the  universities. 
He  was  a|ipointed  a  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  sent  him  to 
Home  on  a  special  mission.  He  married,  at  Nuremburg,  a 
niece  of  the  reformer  Osiander  in  1532.  He  was  appointi'd 
Archliishop  of  Canterbury  in  1533  by  the  king,  of  whom  he 
soon  liecaine  the  favorite  minister  arid  advisi^r.  In  1538  he 
oiiposed  the  law  of  the  Si.r  ,\rlic!es  or  the  Bloody  Statutes. 
which,  however,  was  carried  through  by  the  king's  influence. 
One  of  the  statides  forliade  marriage  to  the  clergy.  Cran- 
mer  himscdf  wasoliliged  to  dismiss  his  wil'e.  Cranmer  pro- 
moted the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  Jan.  28,  1547,  Cranmer,  in  accordance 
with  the  royal  will,  was  ajipointed  one  of  the  regents  of  the 


kingdom.  He  was  the  head  of  a  commission  which  com- 
posed the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  1548,  and 
efficiently  supported  the  Reformed  cause  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  In  1548  he  secured  the  legalization  from 
Parliament  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  then  his  wife 
returned  to  him  from  Germany.  On  the  accession  of  Cjueen 
Mary,  in  1553,  he  was  placed  in  the  tower  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  also  accused  of  heresy,  and  was  induced 
by  the  hope  of  saving  his  life  to  recant,  and  to  subscribe 
to  the  doctrines  of  pa]ial  supremacy  and  the  Komish  view 
of  the  real  presence;  but  his  enemies  were  determined  not 
to  spare  his  life.  He  was  biu'iied  at  the  stake  in  Oxford, 
Mar.  21,  1556,  and  met  his  death  with  great  fortitude, 
thrusting  his  right  hand  into  the  flames  before  his  body 
began  to  burn.  His  works  were  [jublislied  at  Oxford,  1833, 
4  vols.  Recent  investigations  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  possessed  of  a  large  liturgical  library 
whence  he  drew  the  sjiecial  features  of  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  See  his  Life,  by  H.  J.  Todd  (1831) ;  Dean 
Hook  (in  his  lives  of  the  archbishops);  Strype's  Annals, 
etc. ;  see  also  Tennyson's  Queen  3Iary  for  a  kindly  view 
of  the  archbishop's  character.      Revised  by  AV.  S.  Perry. 

Crannog',  krauT/g,  or  Crannog'e  :  a  fortified  island,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  lakes  of  Irelaiul  and  Scotland,  and 
which  were  used  as  dwellings  and  places  of  refuge  by  the 
ancient  Celtic  inhabitants.  The  area  of  a  small  isle  in  some 
cases  was  eidarged  by  wooden  jjiles  or  heaps  of  stones. 
Crannoges  are  mentioned  in  Irish  annals  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.     See  Lake  Dwellings. 

Cran'tor  (in  Gr.  Kpaprap):  Greek  Academic  philosopher; 
b.  in  Soli,  Cilicia;  lived  aljout  300  b.  c.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Xenoerates  at  Athens,  and  wrote,  besides  other  woi'ks,  a 
Treatise  on  Affliction,  which  was  highly  esteemed.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  eminent  moralist. 

Cran'wortli.  Robert  Monsey  Rolfe,  Baron  :  an  Eng- 
lish judge;  b.  in  Cranworth.  Norfolk,  Dec.  18,  1790.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1832;  became 
Solicitor-General  in  1834,  and  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
1839.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  liy  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Having  resigned  in  18.58,  he  was  ag.'iin  Lord 
Chancellor  from  Jidy,  1865,  to  June,  1866.  D.  Julv  26, 
1868. 

Crape  [Fr.  crepe  <  0.  Fr.  cresp{e).  <'urled,  frizzled  :  Ital. 
(■rc.s/jrj  <  Lat.  cris'pus,  curly]:  a  light,  transparent  fabric, 
made  of  raw  silk  deprived  of  its  gloss.  Crapes  are  crisped 
or  smooth,  according  to  the  degree  of  twist  in  weaving. 
They  are  maimfactured  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  and 
are  extensively  used  for  motu'ning-dresses. 

Crary,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.  D.  :  minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Church :  li.  in  Jennings  co..  Ind.,  Dec.  12,  1821 ;  educated  at 
Belmont  College,  Ohio;  pastor  and  [iresiding  elder  1845-57; 
president  of  Hamline  I  niversity  1857-61;  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  j\Iinnesota  1861 ;  chajilain  in  the 
army  1862-63;  editor  of  Central  Christian  Advocate  1864^- 
72;  presiding  elder  in  Colorado  1872-80;  editor  California 
Christian  Advocate  ISHO.     D.  Mar.  16,  1895.  C.  H.  T. 

Cra'shaw.  Richard  :  poet ;  b.  in  London  about  1613 ;  a 
clergyman's  son.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and 
at  Cambridge;  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhou.se  1636.  In 
1644  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  Covenant.  Going  to  France,  he  became  a  Catholic,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Cjueen  Henrietta  Maria,  became 
attendant  to  Cardinal  Palotta.  and  afterward  a  sub-canon  at 
Loretto,  where  he  died  in  1640.  His  works,  marked  with 
fertility  of  imagination  anil  devout  fervor,  are  in  two  parts, 
the  sacred  poems  are  cidilled  Steps  to  the  Temple  (London, 
1646),  the  secular  The  Delights  of  the  Muses:  3d  ed.  of 
the  sacred  jioems  entitled  Carmen  Deo  ]\'ostro  (Paris,  16.53). 
Fullest  edition  is  by  A.  I!.  Grosart,  privately  imlilished  1872. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  immortal  line  on  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  Lgmpha  pndica  denm  vidit  et  eruhuit  (the  modest 
water  saw  its  God  and  blushed). 

Cras'sus,  Marcus  Licixius:  a  Roman  tiiumvir:  b.  about 
108  B.  u. ;  in  his  youth  a  partisan  of  Sulla.  He  was  elected 
pra^or  in  71  B.  c,  and  defeated  Spartacus,  the  leader  of  a 
servile  revolt.  In  the  year  70  he  was  chosen  consul  as  the 
colleague  id'  Pom|iey.  lie  anuissed  an  immense  fortune  by 
speculation,  miinng,  dealing  in  slaves,  and  other  methods. 
Avarice  is  said  to  have  been  his  riding  passion,  but  for  the 
sake  of  political  .siu-c(«s  he  gave  large  gifts  to  the  people. 
About  60  B.  c.  he  united  with  Ca'sar  ami  Pompey  in  a  coali- 
tion called  the  first  triumvirate.     Crassus  ami  Pompey  hav- 
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in<;  been  chosen  consuls  in  56  B.  c,  the  fonner  obtained 
command  of  Syriii  tor  five  jeai-s.  He  invmUd  I'arthiii  in 
the  year  54,  in  order  to  enridi  liiinself  liy  j)hindcr.  In  53 
B.  c.he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  l)y  the  I'artliian  general 
Surena,  near  Carrhjp  (tlie  Ilaran  of  tlie  Bible),  lie  was 
treacherously  killed  at  a  conference  with  Surena  soon  after 
that  battle  (5:!  n.  c).     See  I'hitarch,  Lift  i)f  CV«.s,sM.s. 

Crata''gus  [Or.  KpaTcuyoi.  a  thorn-bush] :  a  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  tlie  family  Jtasaeecp,  nearly  related  to  the  ap- 
ple and  pear.  About  sixty-live  sjjecies  have  been  described, 
iiut  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  botanists  that  many  of  these  are 
.synonyms.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  of  both  continents,  and  are  most  inimenms 
in  North  America.  They  are  characterized  by  their  spiny 
branches,  adnate  calyx-lube  which  surrounds  and  grows 
over  the  carpels,  two-ovi;led  carjiels  which  become  bony  at 
maturity,  persistent  calyx-ll^bes.  and  di'iiduous  leaves.  The 
flowers  resendile  those  of  the  ajiple.  but  they  are  usually 
wtiite,  and  are  often  ill-scented.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  hawthorn,  C.orymnntha.a.  small  tree,  native  of  Europe 
and  portions  of  Asia.  It  is  abumlant  in  (iieat  Britain,  and 
is  often  jilanted  in  the  V .  S.  It  bears  small,  dark-green  tliree- 
to  live-lobed  leaves,  sweet-scented  while  or  pink  Hower.s,  and 
small,  globular  or  ovoid,  red  fruits.  It  is  extensively  grown 
for  hedges,  for  which  it  is  admiralily  adapted,  its  sliarp 
thorns  forming  an  eflei'tual  barrier  to  any  passage.  By 
long  cultivation  it  has  given  rise  to  twenty  or  more  well- 
marked  varieties,  varying  from  npetalous  forms  to  those 
with  a  nnillitude  of  petals,  and  from  white  to  pink.  rose, 
and  orange  flowers,  with  leaves  from  almost  entire  to  lacini- 
afe,  and  from  green  to  golden  margined.  The  fourteen 
North  American  species  are:  C.  (loiii/hisii  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  C.  hrfirlnjnrdnlliii  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  ;  ('.  rnis- 
ynlli,  C  corcinea.  C.  iiiol/i.i.  (_'.  fuiiienfoxii.  and  C.  piiiiclitta, 
generally  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  :  C.  spathu- 
iala,  C.jlnrn,  (,'.  ciirdala,  ('.  viridis,  C.  apiifolia.  C.  imi- 
Jlora,  and  C.  cestivalis  of  thu  Southern  U.  S.  C.  E.  B. 

t'rator:  See  \'olc.\xoes. 

Crater  Lako:  in  the  western  part  of  Klamath  co..  Ore. 
It  is  oval  in  form,  with  diameters  of  6  miles  and  5  miles, 
and  is  2,000  feet  deep.  Its  surface  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
0.240  feet.  From  its  margin  on  every  side  rise  cliffs,  the 
peaks  of  whicli  are  from  1,500  to  2.000  feet  above  the  water. 
From  the  cresi  line  of  the  clilTs  there  is  cverywheri?  a  de- 
scent away  from  the  lake,  so  that  its  catchment  basin  is  lit- 
tle larger  than  its  surface.  It  is  fed  by  springs  and  has  no 
visible  outlet.  As  its  name  implies,  it  occupies  the  craler 
■of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  this  volcano  was  at  one  time  .sev- 
<>ral  thousand  feet  taller  than  the  surviving  cliffs,  having 
probably  lost  its  apex  through  th^^  refusion  of  the  under- 
lying core  and  the  consecpienl  falling  in  of  the  higher  parts. 
The  rixik  is  andesitic,  but  a  cime  of  biusall  stands  within  the 
crater  near  its  western  s\iXv,  projecting  from  the  lake  as  an 
island.  U.  K.  G. 

Crat'eriis  (in  Or.  Kparsfxis):  Jlacedonian  general;  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  served  under 
that  [irince  in  Asia,  and  was  one  of  his  favorite  generals. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (823  n.  c.)  he  was  n.ssociated 
with  Antipatcr  in  the  government  of  JIacedonia.  He  was 
defeateil  bv  Euuicncs,  ami  killed  in  battle  in  (,'appadocia  in 
4121  n.  c. 

Cra'tes  of  Athens;  Greek  comic  poet ;  flourished  about 
450  n.  c.  He  was  also  an  aclor.  and  performed  parts  in  the 
plavs  of  Cniliniis.  According  to  Aristotle,  Crates  is  mem- 
orable for  having  widened  comedy  from  a  personal  satire 
to  a  univei-sal  work  of  art.  Only  small  fragments  of  his 
comedies  are  extant,  in  Meineke's  and  Kock's  collec- 
tions. 

Crates  of  Malllis  in  Cilicia:  Greek  grammarian  of  the 
second  century  B.C.;  founder  of  the  I'erganu'iie  school; 
commentator  on  Homer  and  determined  oppoiu'nl  of  Aris- 
tarchus.  Sent  by  Attains,  about  107  li.  c,  to  Rome  as  an 
ambassador,  he  broke  his  leg,  and.  being  thus  detained,  de- 
livered the  first  lectures  on  gramnuir  ever  delivered  in 
Rome.    See  C.  Wachsmuth,  De  Crate/e  Malhia  (1860), 

B.  L.  G. 

Crates  of  Thebes:  Cynic  philosopher  who  lived  about 
320  B.  c,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  at  Athens.  He  had 
A  high  reputati(m  for  proliity,  wisdom,  and  .self-control. 
He  was  rich  in  his  youtli,  but  set  an  example  of  voluntary 
poverty.  He  wrote  i>oems  an<l  other  works,  whicli  are  all 
lost. 


Crati'iins  (in  tir.  Kparlvos) :  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Attic  comedy;  b.  in  510.  The  Archilochus  of  comedy,  he 
wielded  jiersonal  satire  and  invective  without  reserve,  and 
attacked  Pericles  unmercifully.  In  the  Knitj/its  (424)  Aris- 
tophanes undertook  to  pity  him.  His  reply  the  next  year 
was  a  brilliant  victory  over  tlu'  Cloiiflu  with  his  ^\'illf-fiat!fc, 
in  which  he  represented  Comedy  as  his  lawful  wife  and  tlie  . 
wine-flask  as  the  charmer  who  had  won  him  from  his  alle- 
giance. It  was  he  who  opened  the  field  of  mythological 
travesty.  I).  422  i).  c.  though  a  later  date  has  been  advo- 
cated.    Fragments  in  Meineke's  and  Kock's  collections. 

Cratil>'))iis  (in  Gr.  Kpimnros) :  a  Greek  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher; b.  in  .Mytileiie  aljoul  75  B.  c.  He  was  the  most 
eminent  ]iliilosopher  of  that  age  in  the  estimation  of  Cicero, 
who  was  Ids  jiupil  and  friend.  Poiii])ey,  after  his  defeat  at 
Pharsalia,  had  an  interview  with  Cr.-itippus.  who  conversed 
with  him  on  the  justice  of  Providence,  lirutus  attended 
his  lectures  at  Alliens  in  44  B.  c.  The  only  work  attributed 
to  him  is  one  entitled  On  Dicination  hij  Dreams. 

Crato :  a  city  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  .state  of  Ceara, 
Brazil :  near  the  borders  of  Piauliy  and  Pernambuco.and  325 
miles  from  the  coast  at  Fortaleza  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  4-H).  It  is  in  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  little 
river  Grangeiro,  one  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  Ceani. 
During  the  dry  season,  when  most  of  the  neighboring  table- 
land is  like  a  desert,  the  valley  of  the  Grangeiro  remains 
green  and  affords  good  pasturage  ;  it  thus  .serves  as  a  refuge 
for  the  herds,  and  has  become  a  principal  center  of  tlie 
grazing  industry.  Crato  appears  to  have  been  .settled  by 
explorei-s  from  Pernambuco,  about  1610.  Since  1820  it  has 
been  tlie  scene  of  frequent  political  disorder.s.  Pop.  about 
10,000.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Craven,  Earls  of  (1801):  Viscounts  Uflington,  Barons 
Craven  (England.  1UG5). — CiEORfiE  Grimston  Cr.wex,  third 
earl,  b.  Mar.  16. 1841 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Willi.vm  Cr.wen 
(b.  .July  18,  180!))  Aug.  25,  1866.  D.  Dec.  7,  1883,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  Georoe  Robert,  b.  Dec.  16.  1868. 

Craven.  Alkred  Wingate ;  civil  engineer;  b.  in  Wash- 
inglon,  1).  C,  Oct  20,  1810;  graduated  with  honors  at  Co- 
lumbia College.  New  Yorlv,  and  studied  engineering,  rapidly 
rising  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession;  in  1849  became 
prominently  connected  with  the  Croton  a(iucduct,  New 
York;  shortly  after  its  comph'l ion  was  appointed  cngincer- 
in-chief  to  take  charge  of  it :  was  afterward  chosen  com- 
missioner in  connection  with  the  aciueduct,  and  subsequent- 
ly filled  both  |iositioiis,  eiigineer-in-chief  and  commissioner, 
and  took  complete  charge  of  all  the  public  work.s.  He 
Iilanned  and  carried  into  operation  the  system  of  sewerage 
which  is  now  in  use  in  New  York  city.  He  wjis  one  of  tha 
projectors  and  the  first  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  D.  in  Chiswick,  England,  Mar.  29, 
1870. 

Craven.  Ei.i.iAM  Kiciiardsox.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  secretary  of 
the  Preslivteriaii  lioard  of  Publication  and  Sunday-school 
Work:  b.'in  Washington,  D.  ('..  .Mar.  28,  1824;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  1842,  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1848.  Before  entering  upon  his  present  work  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churcli  of  Somei'ville, 
N.  J.,  1850-54,  and  of  the  Third  Presbyteri.an  church  of 
Newark  1854-1887.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1885.  Besides  many  articles  )iublislied.  he  edited 
the  American  edition  of  the  volume  on  ]it  riliitlon  in  the 
Lange  Series  1874.  Wii.Lis  J.  Beeciier. 

Craven,  Thomas  T.  :  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy ;  b.  in  Ports- 
moulli,  N.  H..  Dec.  30.  1808;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman >lay  1.  1H22.  During  the  summer  of  1861  he  com- 
manded the  Potomac  flotilla.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  civil  war  1861-65.  In  1862  he  was  made  commodore; 
in  1866  rear-admiral;  in  1866-68  in  command  of  navy-yard 
at  Mare  island,  Cal. :  in  1869  retired,  1).  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  23,  1887. 

Crawfish,  or  Crayfish  :  several  long-tailed  decapodoiis 
crustaceans,  those  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific  States  of  the 
American  Inion  belonging  to  the  genus  yl.s/nr».s,  while  those 
of  the  Eastern  Stales  ami  the  Mississippi  valley  belong  to 
the  genus  ('anilinni.t.  They  inlialiit  fresh  water,  and  dig 
long  burrows  in  the  earth.  They  feed  upon  insects,  mol- 
lusk.s,  dead  aniimils.  etc.  By  some  they  are  esteemed  for 
the  table.  Crawfishes  ilo  immense  damage  by  opening  pas- 
sages for  water  through  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
in  .some  cases  have  caused  exti'iisivc  crey,a.sses.  In  New 
England  they  are  (piile  rare.    Certain  salt-water  crustaceans 
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are  popiiliirly  oalled  crawfishes,  espocially  the  spin}' lobsters, 
of  the  genus  Palintirus. 

Crawford,  Eakls  of  (1398):  Earls  of  Balcarres  (1630): 
Barons  Lindsay  (previous  to  1443);  Barons  Lindsay  of  Bal- 
carres (1633);  Lords  Lindsay  and  Uarneil  (Scotland,  1650); 
Barons  Wigan  (United  Kingdom,  182(5). — Alexander  Will- 
iam Crawford  Lindsay,  twenty-fifth  earl,  31,  A. ;  b.  Oct. 
1.6,  1S12;  author  of  Letters  on  Christian  Art,  Lives  uf  the 
Linrlsaij.t,  Progression  by  Antagonism,  etc.:  succeeded  his 
father,  James  (b.  Apr.  24.  1783),  Dec.  15,  1869,  D,  Dec.  13. 
1880.  and  was  succeedeil  Ijy  .Tames  Lfdovic  Lfnosat  (I).  July 
28,  184T)  as  twenty-sixth  earl, 

Crawford,  Fraxcis  Marion:  American  novelist;  son  of 
Thomas  Ci'awford,  the  sculptor.  He  was  born  at  the  baths 
of  Lucca,  Italy,  Aug.  2,  1854,  and  received  a  very  cosmo- 
politan education,  studying,  among  other  places,  at  Cam- 
bridge (England),  Heidelberg,  and  Harvard  L  niversities,  and 
traveling  in  India,  where  he  edited  a  newspaper  at  Allaha- 
bad. This  experience  furnished  the  material  for  his  first 
fiction,  Mr.  Liancs  (1882),  He  has  written  about  twenty 
other  novels,  of  which  the  best  are,  perhaps,  A  Soman 
Singer  (1884)  and  Saracinesca  (1887) :  Pietro  Gliisliri  (1893), 
Since  1884  he  has  resided  at  Sorrento,  Italy,   H,  A,  Beers, 

Crawford,  George  Washixgtox:  lawyer:  b.  in  Columbia 
CO,,  Ga.,  Dec.  22,1798;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1830:  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  in  Georgia  in  1822;  attorney-general 
of  Georgia  1827-31:  a  member  of  Congi-ess  in  1&43;  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  1843-47 :  and  Secretary  of  AVar  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor  1849-50. 

Crawford,  Martin  Jenkins:  lawyer;  b.  in  Jasper  eo., 
Ga..  Mar.  17.  1820;  etlucated  at  Mercer  Univereity ;  rose  to 
distinction  at  the  bar;  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  1845  ; 
elevated  to  the  bench  in  1853 ;  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 1856-61  ;  withdrew  on  the  secession  of  Georgia ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  tlie  Southern  States  which  met  at 
Montgomery  Feb.  4.  1861 ;  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  fcy  that  body  to  treat  with  tlie  authorities  at 
Washington  "for  a  peaceful  separation  of  the  States;  after 
the  war  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  at  the  time 
of  his  deatli,  July  22,  188;3,  was  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia, 

Crawford,  Samuel  Wylie  :  U.  S,  military  officer :  b,  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Xov,  8,  1829:  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  1847  ;  appointed  assistant  surgeon  L',  S, 
army  1831 ;  served  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  tlirough 
the  civil  war,  becoming  brevet  major-general.  At  Antietara, 
in  1862,  he  took  command  of  Mansfield"s  division  alter  the 
latter's  death,  and  was  severe! v  wounded.  Retired  on  account 
of  wounds  Feb.  19,  1873.     D.'  in  Philadelphia,  Xov.  3,  1892. 

Crawford.  Thomas ;  sculptor;  b.  in  New  York,  of  Irish 
parentage,  JIar.  22,  1814 :  studied  under  Frazer  and  Lau- 
nitz,  workers  in  marble,  in  Xew  York ;  went  to  Italy  in 
lS;i4  and  was  a  pupil  of  Thorwald.scn  at  Rome,  where  he 
worked  for  many  years.  He  wa.s  employed  in  1849  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  execute  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  which  is  at  Richmond.  Among  his  works  are 
a  statue  of  Orpheus  and  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Genius  of 
America,  which  is  on  tlie  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton,    D,  in  London,  Oct,  16,  1857, 

Crawford,  William  Harris:  U,  S,  statesman  ;  b,  in  Am- 
herst co.,\'a„  Feb,  24,  1772  :  removed  to  Georgia  in  his  early 
youth;  admitted  to  tlu!  bar  1798;  settled  at  Lexington, 
Ga. ;  elected  U.  S.  Senator  1807  by  the  Democrats;  minister 
to  France  in  1813 ;  Secretary  of  War  in  1815 ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  1816-25.  In  1824  he  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  U,  .S,  by  a  Congressional  caucus,  and  received 
fortv-one  electoral  voles,  the  other  candidates  being  Andrew 
Jiiclisoii.  John  Quincv  Adams,  and  llenrv  Clav.  (See  Cau- 
cus.)    D.  Sept.  1.5,  1834. 

CrawfordsviUe:  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of 
Jlonlguinery  co..  Ind,  (for  location  of  oouirty,  see  map  of 
Indiana,  ref,  6-t)).  It  is  the  scat  of  Wabash  College,  founded 
1832.  and  has  fine  public  .schools;  its  lea<iing  industries  are 
manufactures  of  buggies,  nails,  spokes^,  hubs,  barbed  wire, 
and  coffins;  it  also  has  3  foundries,  3  planing-niills,  4  ele- 
vators, 2  Hour-mills,  electric  light,  water-works,  gas,  natural 
and  artificial.     Pop.  (1880)  5,2.11 :  (1890)  6.089. 

Editor  of  "Argus  Xews." 

Crayer,  knui'i-ay',  Gaspar,  de:  Flemish  painter:  imita- 
tor of  Rubens  and  of  Van  Dyck,  with  whose  works  Graver's 
are  sometimes  confounded;  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  and  to 


l)e  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  museums  of 
Ghent,  where  are  in  the  museum  a  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
and  in  the  church  of  St,  Michael  a  fine  ,SY.  Catherine,  and 
ills  native  citv,  especiallv  a  picture  of  Elijah  in  the  Desert. 
D.  1669.  ■  "  W.  J.  S, 

Crayfish  :  See  Crawfish, 

Crayon  [Fr.  deriv.  of  eraie.  chalk  :  Ital.  creta  <  Lat.  cre'ta, 
chalk:  so  named  from  island  of  Crete;  cf.  Germ.  iTrei'rfe]: 
a  pencil  used  for  drawing  and  made  of  chalk  or  a  hardened 
paste  of  any  finely  powdered  material,  so  as  to  make  black, 
colored,  or  even  white  marks  on  paper  or  other  surface  :  but 
not  including  ordinary  lead-pencils,  nor,  in  general,  the 
slips  of  charred  willow- wood  used  for  charcoal  drawings. 

Creameries:  See  Butter. 

Cream  of  Tartar  {acid  potassium  tartrate,  hitartrate 
of  potash),  or  Potassae  Bitartras  [pharm.] :  a  compound 
contained  in  gi-ape-juice  and  deposited  from  it  in  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation,  as  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water.  The  crystalline  crusts  deposited  are  called  crude 
tartar,  or  argol.  When  this  crude  tartar  is  pui-ified  it  yields 
cream  of  tartar,  which  is  the  acid  tartrate  of  potassium, 
KHsCiOe.  This  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  wattr,  and  in- 
soluble in  strong  alcohol. 

It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  sawdust,  clay,  gypstun, 
flour,  chalk,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Samples  pur- 
chased from  several  grocers  in  Xew  York  were  found  to 
contain  considerable  firoportions  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  in  one  case  70  per  cent.  Cream  of  tartai'  is  extensively 
used,  in  connection  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  a  substitute 
for  yeast  and  leaven  tor  raising  bread.  (See  Bread.)  Cream 
of  tartar  is  often  useil  as  a  monlant  in  dyeing  wool.  In  med- 
icine it  is  used  for  its  catliartic,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant 
properties.  It  is  fi'equently  prescribed  in  combination  with 
senna,  sulphur,  or  jalap.  It  is  also  used  for  the  preparation 
of  soluble  tartar  (neutral  tartrate  of  potash),  Roc-helle  or 
Seignette  salts  (tartrate  of  pot^ish  and  soda),  tartar  emetic 
(tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony),  tartarized  iron  (tartrate 
of  potash  and  iron),  white  and  black  flux,  etc.  Salt  of  tar- 
tar is  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  prepared  by  the  incineration 
of  cream  of  tartar.  Revised  by  Ira  Remsex. 

Crease :  See  Cricket  (the  game), 

Creasote :  See  Creosote. 

Crea'sy.  Sir  Edward  Shepherd  :  English  historian  and 
lawyer;  b,  in  Bexley,  Kent,  in  1812:  educated  on  the  foun- 
dation at  Eton,  where  he  olitained  the  Xewcastle  scholar- 
ship in  1831 :  elected  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1832,  and  fellow  of  the  same  college  in  1834;  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837 ;  became  Professor  of  His- 
toPi'  in  University  College.  London,  in  1840 ;  ami  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  Ceyliin  in  1860.  Among  his  works 
were  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  (1851)  and  a 
History  'of  England  (1869-70).     D.  Jan.  27,  1878. 

Cre'atiiie  [from  Gr.  xpfos.  flesh] :  a  compound  discovered 
in  1835  by  Chevreul  in  raw  muscular  flesh,  and  afterward 
carefully  studied  by  Liebig  and  others.  Anhydrous  crea- 
tine has  the  formula  CiHbX'sOj.  Creatine  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  many  if  not  all  vertebrate  animals,  but  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  to  Ijc  one  of  the  products  of  the  normal 
destruction  of  the  tissues.     It  occurs  in  the  ui'ine. 

Creat'inine  :  a  jiowerful  organic  base  or  alkaloid 
(C'4li7X30):  existing  in  small  quantities  in  the  juice  of  ani- 
mal flesh  and  in  urine  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  physio- 
logical destruction  of  tissues.  When  creatine  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  strong  acids  it  is  changed  to  creatinine, 
which  crystallizes  in  colorless  jirisms. 

Cr^billon,  ki«  he'e  yon  .  Prosper  Jolyot.  de:  French  dra- 
matic poet :  b.  at  Dijon,  Jan.  13.  1674.  He  produced  in 
1705  Jdonienee;  in  1707,  Atree;  in  1709,  Electre:  Rhada- 
miste  et  Zenohie  in  1711 :  and  Pyrritn.-:  in  1726,  after  which 
he  wrote  nothing  for  twenty  years.  He  was  ailmitted  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1731,  His  genius  was  hampered  by 
poverty,  .\mong  his  later  works  is  Ca/(7(';!n  (1749).  He  is 
ranked  among  French  dramatists  of  the  first  order.  D.  June 
17,  1762,  (See  D'Alembert,  Eloge  de  Crehillon.) — His  son, 
Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crkbillox,_^/s,  roniancist  (1707- 
77),  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  libertine  writers  of  a  most 
dissolute  age. 

Crfey,  krfisee':  small  town  of  France;  department  of 
SoMime":  about  12  miles  X.  of  .Abbeville  (see  map  of  France, 
ref.  2-E).  It  was  tlie  scene  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by 
Edward  III.  with  40,000  English   soldiers  over  a  Frenclx 
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army  of  100.000  on  Aii<r.  26.  134(>.  It  is  stated  that  nwirly 
30.000  of  the  French  were  killed  in  this  action.  I'oii.  (1896) 
1.5i»2. 

Cn'dentinls  [from  Late  Lat.  crethntin.  cnMleiife.  deriv. 
of  cff  tli-re.  i)cli<-vc]  :  papers  or  lettcis  ffiven  to  an  auibjissji- 
dor  or  other  diplomatic  a^eni,  in  order  to  enMl>U?  Iiini  to 
claim  I  he  confidence  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  credentials — the  one  scaled,  drawn  up  and 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  other 
open,  and  signed  only  by  the  king. 

Crodi,  Ix)RKN/Co.  di :  Florentine  painter:  b.  14."i0;  pupil  of 
\"erocchio  and  fellow-pupil  of  Leonardo,  and  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  hiirhly  rejiuted  of  the  school  to  which  he 
bel(jn!;eil.  His  sacred  subjects  are  characterized  by  (|uali- 
ties  of  noble  expression  and  severe  drawin;;.  and  his  por- 
traits are  of  admirable  fidelity  and  character.  1).  Jan.  12. 
1.5:17.  An  important  picture  is  the  altar-piece  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Pistoia,  and  there  is  a  fine  Xaliii/y  in  the  academy 
at  Florence,  besides  easel  pictures  in  most  of  the  musiMims 
of  Europe.  W.  J.  Stillmax. 

Credit  [Pr.  credit:  Ital.  crerfi/o  <  Lat.  rredifum.  loan, 
what  is  int rusted,  pte.  of  credere,  trust]  :  in  bookkeeping, 
alibreviatcil  as  Cr..  the  revei-se  of  dehif.  denoling  in  per- 
s<inal  accounts  those  items  or  values  received  from  the  parly 
named  at  the  head  of  the  account.  The  term  credit  or 
creditor  is  also  applied  to  the  side  of  an  aecount-book  on 
which  are  entered  all  moneys,  goods,  etc.,  received  by  the 
partv  that  keejis  the  book.  In  political  economy,  credit 
meaiis  the  ])Ower  of  born)wing  money  on  other  property, 
whether  by  nation  or  by  individuals.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
loans  are  made  by  |)ersons  who  wish  to  retire  from  business, 
or  who  have  more  capital  than  they  can  advantageously  em- 
plov,  to  parties  entering  into  business  or  who  wish  to  in- 
crease their  business.  "Public  credit  "means  the  general 
confidence  placed  in  the  solvency  of  a  state,  and  in  its  fidelity 
as  well  JUS  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts,  or  at  least  the  interest 
on  the  same.  '  Revised  by  A.  T.  Hadlev. 

Crf'dil  Agrieole:  See  Oommerclal  Crises. 

Credit  Foncier.  kra  di'e  fiJiVsi^-a'  [i.  e.  landed  credit, 
from /o7('/,  bottom  or  ground] :  in  Francca  plan  of  borrow- 
ing money  by  mortgaging  land  (for  a  sum  not  exceeding  half 
its  value),  arid  rc]iaying  the  borrowed  money  and  interest  in 
small  and  regular  in.stallments.  The  Credit  Foncier  was 
established  1-Vl).  28.  1852.     See  Commercial  Crises. 

Credit.  Letters  of:  See  Letters  ok  Credit. 

Credit  Jlobilier,  kra  de"e'  mo  bi-elee-a  (i.e. credit  on  mov- 
able or  personal  property):  a  gigantic  scheme  or  joint -stock 
company  which  originated  in  France  in  18.52.  and  was  sanc- 
tioned ijv  the  Government,  with  a  capital  of  60.000.000 
francs,  'fhe  objects  of  it  are:  1.  To  initiate  trading  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability:  3.  To 
supersede  or  buy  up  trading  companies — e.  g.  railway  com- 
pauies — and  to  substitute  scrip  and  shares  of  its  own  for  the 
shares  and  bomls  of  the  company;  and  3.  To  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  bank  or  bankers  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability.     See  Aycanl,  Ilisloire  de  Credit  Mubili^r  (1867). 

The  Credit  Jlobilier  of  America  is  the  title  of  an  or- 
ganization chart  i>red  in  Pennsylvania  in  185!)  as  a  corpora- 
tion for  a  general  loan  and  contract  business,  and  reorgan- 
ized in  lS(i4  with  the  intention,  it  would  appear,  of  enabling 
the  shareholders  of  the  L'nion  Pacific  Haihvay  and  olhei-s 
associated  with  I  hem  to  reap  euornious  profits  in  case  of  suc- 
ee.ss.  The  honesty  of  its  nianagenient  having  been  impeached, 
the  affairs  of  the  Cnnlit  Mobilier  received  (1872-7:i)  an  in- 
vestigation from  Congre-ss,  certiun  members  of  which  were 
charged  with  having  unlawfully  profited  by  the  enterprise. 
Tliere  has  been  no  institution  of  this  kind  in  (ireat  Britain. 

Revised  by  A.  T.  Hadlev. 

Creed  [from  Lat.  cn'do.  I  believe,  the  first  word  in  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  creeds  of  the  Church]:  a  term  origi- 
nally signifying  •' Ijelief,''  but  commonly  applied  to  a  state- 
ment or  iirofession  of  fundamental  pointsof  belief  (Lat.  Kiini- 
linluiii;  Vt.  Kymliote  or  profesniau  dcfoi;  Germ,  (iliiiilteiis- 
beketilni-iis),  especially  applied  to  summaries  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  Churches  agree  in  considering 
cree<ls  mere  slamiards  of  belief,  the  Bible  alone  affording 
authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  Imt  they  differ  in 
their  esliinate  of  the  importance  of  symbols.  Among  the 
more  important  ennvls  are  the  following: 

The  A[iostlcs'  Creed,  a  summary  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  most  Christian  Churches  Bcee])t.  JIany  ancient 
writers  assert  that  this  was  composed  by  the  apostles  them- 


selves. t)efore  they  separated  after  our  Lord's  ascension; 
but  this  tradition  is  now  almost  universally  rejected.  The 
sutistance  of  it  is  no  doubt  very  ancient,  but  in  its  present 
form  it  dates  from  the  fourth  century. 

The  Athanasian  Crec<l,  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Athauasius,  was  certainly  composed  by  some  other  hand. 
It  probal)lv  originaled  in  Gaul,  not  far  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  eenliiry,  but  ils  author  is  not  known.  It  is  now 
omitted  from  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  but  it  is  still  read  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Xiceno-Conslantinopolitan  (or  Xicene)  Creed  was  first 
adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice  32.5  A.  D.  This  creed  sets 
forth  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  errors  of 
.\rianism.  It  is  admitted  by  many  Protestant  Churches,  and 
is  held  as  authority  in  the  Koinnnanil  Greek  Churches.  The 
form  in  which  the  Xicene  Creed  now  appears  in  the  Angli- 
can prayer-books  is  essentially  identical  with  the  modified 
fomi  of"  this  cree<l  adopted  by  the  second  a^eumenical  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  :i81  a.'d.,  with  the  additicm  of  "and 
of  the  Son,"  made  at  Toledo  in  .589.  The  aliove  formulas 
are  known  as  the  three  catholic  or  general  creeds,  because 
they  ai-e  received  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  as  well 
as  by  several  Protestant  bodies. 

The  Creed  of  Chakedou  was  an  exposition  of  faith  de- 
clared bv  the  fourth  u'cmnenical  council,  held  a.  n.  451  at 
Chalceddn.  It  embraced  the  Niceno-Constantinopf)litan 
Creed,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Person. 

The  so-called  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  TV.  is  a  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Konian  Catholic  Church,  as  established 
tiy  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  issued  in  1564  by  Pius  IV. 
as  a  bull.  It  is  slightly  altered  from  the  Xicene  Creed  in 
the  first  part,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  and  especially 
enforces  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Tridentine  Profesnion. 

The  Greek  Church  has  lio  symbolical  books,  strictly  sf)eak- 
ing,  but  approves  the  Answer.^  of  the  Patriiirch  Jeremiah 
to  the  Luthernux  (1576-80),  the  Orthodox  Confession  of 
Peter  3Io(iih  (\(i4S).  and  the  Eighteen  Articles  of  the  Synod 
of  Tielhlchem  (or  .lerusalem)  (1672). 

'  The  Russian  Church,  in  addition  to  its  use  of  the  aliove- 
mentioned  documents,  has  of  its  own  :  (1)  the  Primer  for 
Children  (1720);  (2.  3)  the  Shorter  and  Lmwer  Catechisms 
(1839) ;  (4)  the  Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Parish  Priests 
(1776). 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  had  many  creeds  and  confes- 
sions. Besides  tlie  Apostles",  Xicene,  and  Athanasian 
Creeds,  mav  be  nieutioned  the  Autrsburg  Confession  (1.530), 
the  Articles  of  Schmalcald  (1537),  the  Catechisms  of  Luther 
(1529),  the  Confession  of  Lower  Saxony  (1571).  the  Suabian- 
Saxon  Formula  (157.5),  the  Torgan  Formula  (1576),  and  the 
Formiihi  Concordiie  (1577). 

The  Calvinislic  Confessions  of  Basel  (1534),  the  Tetrapol- 
itan  Confession  (1530),  those  of  the  Helvetic  churches  (1.5.'?6- 
66),  the  Ilei<le!berg  Catechism  (1-563),  the  L'j-posilio  Si?n- 
plex  (1.566),  the  FormuUi  Consensus  (1675),  the  Galilean 
Confession  (1.5.59),  the  Belgic  Confession  (1559-61),  the  Scot- 
tish Confession  of  1.560.  and  especially  the  great  Westmin- 
ster Confession  (1646).  and  Cntechisnis  (Shorter.  1647;  Larger, 
1648),  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  are  among 
the  most  important  Protestant  symbols.  The  articles  held 
by  the  Congrigalionalists  and  Baptists  are  based  upon  the 
■flVst minster  (Vuifession. 

The  Church  of  England  receives  the  three  catholic  creeds 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which,  however,  are  not  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  -'creed"  by  either  the  Church  of 
Pingland  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S., 
w^hich  receives  a  modification  of  them.  (See  the  article 
TniKTY-NTSE  Articles.)  The  .1  rticles  of  t  he  Methodist  F.pis- 
crpal  Church  are  also  based  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  .\nglican  Church.  The  best  book  on  the  general  sub- 
ject is  bv  Philip  Schaff.  Creeds  nf  Christendom  (Xew  York, 
6th  cd.  i890,  8  vols.;  histor>',  with  texts,  of  the  Confessions). 

Revised  by  S.  M.  Jacksos. 

Crepde:  raining-town  ;  capital  of  Mineral  co..  Col.  (for  lo- 
cation, see  map  of  Colorado,  ref.  .5-C) ;  situated  in  a  narrow 
ravine  on  Willow  cn-ek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Hio  (ir.inde  ; 
320  miles  bv  rail  S.  W.  of  Denver ;  the  t'erininus  of  a  branch 
railway.  10  miles  long,  connecting  with  the  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  R.  K.  at  Wagon  Wheel  Gap.  It  has  very  rich  silver 
mines, extensive  lumber-yards,  electric  lights,  etc.  The  town 
is  of  recent  growth,  increasing  from  a  small  cluster  of  cabins 
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in  1891  to  a  town  of  over  5.000  inhabitants  (including  en- 
Tirons)  in  1893.  It  is  named  from  X.  C.  Creede  (b.  at  Fort 
Wavne,  Ind.,  in  1843).  wlio  staked  out  the  first  mine  there 
in  1889.  The  business  jiart  of  the  town  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  June  5,  1892.  tlie  loss  aggregating  $1,000,- 
000. 

Creed'moor :  vilhiKe:  Queens  co..  N.  Y.  (for  location  of 
countv.  see  map  of  New  York.  ref.  K-K) :  on  Long  Island 
jind  on  railway ;  13+  miles  E.  of  New  York  city :  has  the  largest 
and  most  complete  rifle-range  in  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  is  much  frequented  for  target- 
practice.  The  range  was  established  in  1871.  chiefly  at  the 
■expense  of  the  State  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn.   It  now  belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Creeks:  See  MrsKnocEAN  Indians. 

Creeper  [named  from  the  movements  of  the  bird] :  a  popu- 
lar name  for  several  passerine  birds  of  the  genus  Certhia 
and  other  allied  genera  of  the  family  Certhiidce.    The  com- 
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mon  creeper  of  North  America,  Certhia  famiUaris  ameri- 
■eaiia,  may  be  at  once  recognized  among  little  pcrchers  by 
its  slender,  curved  bill  and  rigid  tail,  much  like  that  of  a 
woodpecker.  It  is  quick  and  restless  in  its  movements,  and 
scrambles  aboiit  the  trunks  of  trees,  .searching  among  the 
crevices  of  the  liark  for  insects  and  tlieir  eggs.  Unlike  the 
nuthatches,  it  never  hangs  head  downward.    F.  A.  Lucas. 

Creeping  of  Kails:  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
motion  of  the  rails  of  a  railway-track  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
traffic,  which  occurs  on  elastic  road-beds,  on  grades,  and  par- 
ticularly on  bridges.  For  instance,  on  the  western  division 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  line  crosses  a  bog  which 
yields  aliout  6  inches  under  a  train,  so  that  the  track  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  waves.  Under  an  ordinary  train  the 
rails  creep  a  distance  of  about  13  inches  in  a  length  of  1\ 
miles,  and  with  a  heavy  consolidation  engine, hauling  thirty- 
five  cars,  tlu'  amount  of  creeping  is  20  inches.  On  the  eastern 
api)roach  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  and  on  tlie  bridge  itself,  a 
distance  of  4,100  feet,  the  amount  of  creeping  averaged,  be- 
fore 188.5,  about  a  foot  per  day.  so  that  men  were  constantly 
employed  in  putting  in  short  pieces  of  rails  at  one  end  and 
taking  them  out  at  the  other.  Spikes,  bolts,  and  the  strong- 
•ttst  kind  of  joints  have  proved  inelfectual  in  preventing 
creeping,  these  either  being  broken  under  llie  powerful 
stre.s.ses  or  the  rails  themselves  twisted  out  of  place. 

The  reason  for  the  creeping  of  rails  was  not  understood 
until  188.5,  when  the  subject  was  investigated  by  I'rof.  J. 
15.  Johnson,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Jjouis,  who  also 
jiointed  out  all  eirectual  remedy.  The  cause  is  the  wave-mo- 
iiou  of  the  rail,  and  the  ciinsei|iient  elongation  of  the  lower 
flange,  under  the  passage  of  the  Irallic.  Tlie  rear  enil  of  a 
line  of  rails  being  held  down  by  the  weight  of  a  car  or  a  train, 
the  front  end  of  tlie  lower  flange  moves  slightly  forward  by 
virtue  of  that  elongation,  . and  the  train  in  passing  on  holds 
it  firmly  down  in  turn  in  the  new  position, .so  that  it  can  not 
move  backward.  The  remedy  is  to  sujiport  the  rail  under  the 
liead  instead  of  under  the  lower  flange,  and  when  this  can  be 
-done  it  is  found  that  the  ti'iidency  is  to  creep  backward  rather 
than  forward.  See  Juiiriial  uf  I  hi'  AxsucUilion  of  Kiiiji- 
neering  A'octWtes  (Nov.,  1884).         JIaxsfield  Merrlman. 


Crees  :  See  Algonquian  Indians. 

Crefeld.  krafelt :  a  m.anufaeturing  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Diisseldorf,  on  the  railway  to  Co- 
logne (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  4-C).  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  more  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  than  any  other 
town  in  Prussia.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  woolen  fabrics,  lace,  earthenware,  etc.  Pop.  (1880) 
73,872;  (1895)  107,245. 

Creigrliton,  JIandell.  LL.  I). :  ecclesiastic  and  historical 
scholar;  b.  at  Carlisle.  1843:  educated  at  Durham  Grammar 
School  and  at  Oxford :  ordained  deacon  1870;  priest  1873; 
after  holding  various  preferments  he  became,  in  1885,  canon 
of  Worcester  Cathedral :  in  1884  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Cambridge ;  appointed  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  1891.  and  Bishop  of  London  1896.  Author 
of  a  History  ofilip  Fajmcy  diin'ng  the  Period  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion (1883-87;  his  most  important  work);  Frimer  of  Roman 
History  (1875);  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  (1876);  The  Life  of 
Simon  De  Mont  ford  (1877);  Primer  of  English  History 
(1877);  Cardiniii  lUo/sc^  (1888) ;  Ca;-/(s/e  (1889).  Editor  of 
the  English  Historical  Reriew  since  Jan.,  1886.  He  repre- 
sented Emmanuel  College  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1886,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Cremation  [from  Lat.  crema'tio.  deriv.  of  crema're,  to 
burn]  :  the  act  or  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  especially  as  a 
sulistitnte  for  earth-burial.  The  custom,  which  is  one  of  great 
antiquity,  prevailed  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Western  Europe,  and 
was  observed  by  not  a  few  North  and  South  American  Indian 
tribes.  The  few  instances  of  cremation  given  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament narratives  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  resorted  to 
it  rarely.  The  Phrygians  are  believed  to  have  introduced  the 
practice  into  Greece,  where,  as  the  poems  of  Homer  show,  it 
was  common  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  although  it  did 
not  supplant  earth-burial ;  and  the  Romans  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks,  or  perhaps  from  the  Etruscans.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  generally  practiced  during  the  last  years  of 
the  republic  and  under  t  he  empire,  but  was  abandoned  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
favorite  method  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
among  the  Chinese,  and  Marco  Polo,  who  traveled  in  China 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  found  a  crematory 
in  every  town  he  visited;  but  the  custom  is  no  longer  ob- 
served in  that  country,  although  universal  in  Japan,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  by  the  Buddliists.  Ca-sar  relates 
that  the  Gauls  burned  their  dead,  and  the  relies  and  urns 
found  in  burial-mounds  of  Germany.  Denmark,  Scandinavia, 
and  Great  Britain,  testify  to  the  prevalence  of  cremation  in 
Northern  Europe  in  the  "  bronze  age."  if  not  at  a  later  period. 
The  ancient  practice  was  to  burn  the  dead  upon  a  funeral 
pyre  of  wood,  upon  which  oil.  incense,  and  spices,  and  some- 
times food  and  clot  hing,  were  placed  (a  practice  similar  to  that 
prevalent  among  savages  of  burying  food  and  weapons  with 
the  dead,  and  of  sacrificing  horses,  dogs,  or  even  slaves,  for 
the  service  of  the  departed).  Finally,  the  embers  were 
quenched  with  wine,  ami  the  ashes,  placed  in  aCiNERAKT  Urn 
(q.  v.),  were  deposited  in  a  sepuleher  (columbarium)  or  sub- 
terranean cell,  or  in  some  ca.ses  buried  in  the  earth  at  the 
spot  where  the  cremation  took  place.  Crem.ation  was  un- 
known among  the  early  Christians,  chiefly  because  those  who 
had  come  out  of  Judaism  had  inherited  the  custom  of  en- 
tombing the  dead,  and  that  method  was  hallowed  by  the 
burial  of  their  Lord ;  with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the 
custom  was  perpetuated,  and  cremation  came  to  be  looked 
ujion  with  abhorrence,  largely  because  it  seemed  inconsist- 
ent with  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  body  of  the  poet  Shelley  and  that  of  his  friend 
Edward  Williams,  in  1.S23,  and  one  which  occurred  in  South 
Carolina  earlier  in  the  iiineteetith  century,  arc  among  the  few 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  cremation  in  Christian  lands 
before  the  year  1869. 

At  the  jiresent  day,  in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
as  well  as  in  Japan,  the  dead  are  usually  burned,  and  in  India, 
until  1847,  it  was  a  common  )>ract  ice  for  a  wife  to  burn  herself 
in  a  funeral  pile  along  with  the  body  of  her  husliaiid.  (See 
Suttee.)  Some  native  t  ribesof  Northwestern  British  America 
still  disjioseof  dead  bodies  by  cremation.  During  the  French 
Revolution  it  was  pro|iosed  to  reintroduce  the  practice  of 
cremation,  but  no  decided  steps  were  taken.  In  1856  Prof. 
H.  C'.  Richter  contributed  an  article  to  the  fiurtenlaube  of 
Leipzig,  in  which  a  crematory  furnace  was  described.  The 
sulijeci  was  iliscussed  by  scientists  in  Italy  in  1866;  in  1869. 
Prof.  Brunetti,  of  Pailua,  cremated  the  body  of  a  woman; 
anil  ill  1873,  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  he  exhibited  a  model 
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furnace,  together  with  some  results  of  his  experiments.  In 
1874.  when  a  eloscd  rceeptueh'  was  used  for  tlie  first  time,  the 
Jiody  of  a  woman  was  crenialeil  at  Hreshiu  an<l  anotlier  at 
l)res\leM.  One  of  these  was  the  wife  of  SirCharles  Dilke.  In 
1874,  larj;ely  throufjh  the  elTorts  of  Sir  Henry  Thoniiison,  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  cremation  was  fornieil  in  Lon- 
<h)n,an(l  iiilS78  a  <-n'matory  was  l)Liili  at  Wokinj;,  in  Surrey: 
l)ut  tlic  first  cremation  in  Knghinil  iliil  not  lake  phice  until 
188'.J,  anil  even  then  was  performed  priva'cly.  In  f8H4  the 
act  was  declared  Ic^al  in  (ireat  Britain,  undc-r  certain  condi- 
tion-i.  lii.lune,  1871).  aconjjressof  societies  lor  t lie  promotion 
of  cremation  met  in  Dresden,  and  the  published  reports  of 
their  proceedin'>:s  did  much  to  remove  popuhir  i)rejudice.  In 
1876.  also.  Dr.  Francis.!.  Le  Moyne  erected  a  crematory  near 
Washinirlon,  Pa.,  and  in  December  the  body  of  Baron  de 
I'alm.  wlio  hail  dieil  in  New  York,  was  burned.  In  that  same 
yeara  body,  that  of  Henry  Berry,  of  Marion,  S.  ('..was  burned 
on  a  funeral  pile.  Cremation  is  now  very  general  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  legalized  in  1877.  Paris,  (rotha,  ami  other  con- 
tinental cities  have  crematories,  and  societies  advocaling  the 
measure  exist  in  countries  where  it  isstill  prohibited.  In  some 
]places,  as  at  Gotha,  columbaria  are  attached  to  the  crema- 
tory temple.  In  the  V.  S.  crematories  have  been  built  in  a 
inimlier  of  places,  including  W'asliiuijlon.  Lancaster,  Pliila- 
<lelpliia.  Pa..  Fresh  Pond,  L.L,  Bulfalo,  N.  Y.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
yi.  Louis,  iMo.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Davenport,  la. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  arguments — hygienic  and 
sentimental — in  favor  of  crenuition.  The  sanitarian  urges 
the  danger  to  the  living  of  phu-ing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  great  numbers  of  the  dead  near  large  cities,  gradually 
to  decompose,  thus  contaminating  the  water  and  poisoning 
the  air  by  the  liberated  gasi.'S.  the  overloaded  soil  being  able 
Id  do  its  work  of  disinfection  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
fear  of  being  buried  alive  is  very  general,  and  is  a  powerful 
cause  acting  in  favor  of  cremation.  It  simplifies  very  much 
the  funeral  rite,  and  hence  from  its  economy  commends  itself 
to  a  large  class.  The  objections  to  cremation,  on  religious 
grounds,  are  met  by  those  who  favor  it  with  the  statement 
that  it  makes  the  words  of  commitment,  "ashes  to  ashes, 
du-.t  to  dusi,"  literally  true,  and  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
resurrection  in  such  case  is  to  deny  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator.  Furthermore,  it  |)ermits  the  use  of  the  same  religious 
ceremonies  as  before ;  and  generally  a  chapel  for  services 
is  attached  to  a  crematory.  The  most  important  objection 
raised  against  such  total  and  rapid  destruction  of  the  body 
is  medico-legal,  as  it  is  claimed  that  evidences  of  poisoning 
and  violence  would  be  destroyed.  This  is  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  necessarily  there  would  be  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion  of  bodies  before  burning,  and  probablv  a  more  general 
detection  of  crime.  In  all  easels, the  nujst  ("lecided  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  any  irregular  use  of  the  process. 

Cremntiun  Furnaces. — The  Siemens  cremation  furnace, 
which  is  used  in  (iernuiny,  consi.sts  of,  first,  a  furnace,  in 
whii'h  the  body  is  placed  for  cremation  ;  and,  secondly,  a  re- 
generator, in  whicli  the  gas  and  air  used  for  combustion  are 
heated  before  entering  the  crenuilion-chamlier.  The  gas  for 
condnistion  is  prepared  at  a  distance  from  the  furnace,  and 
led  to  it  through  underground  flues.  For  general  description 
of  these  furnaces,  see  Fi'r.nack  (Siemens  iron).  The  regen- 
erators consist  of  lire-brick  chambers  filled  with  fire-brick 
laid  loosely,  having  regidar  spaces  between  them  through 
which  the  air  and  gas  can  pass.  The  gas  aTid  air  arc  ad- 
milted  at  the  bottom  of  the  regenerators  through  separate 
valves,  and  iiass  upward  through  the  loosely  laid  fire-brick, 
to  become  heated  by  contact  with  them — in  what  way  will 
be  shown  presently.  The  heated  gas  and  air  unite  at  the 
entrance  to  the  crcmation-chaudier,  where  coudiustion  en- 
sues, jiroducing  fin  intense  heat  and  fiaine  that  reach  to  the 
door  at  till'  fjirther  end  of  the  furnace.  The  burnt  gases, 
after  lirculating  through  the  furnace,  pass  back  again  to 
llie  end  of  the  furnace  at  which  they  entered — the  entrance 
and  exit  piLssages  being  separated  vertically  by  a  thin  dia- 
phragm of  fire-brick — and  downward  through  ihe  regenera- 
tors, heating  the  loosely  laid  fire-brick  in  their  descent,  and 
passing  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  regeiu'rators,  comparatively 
<-old,  through  the  valves  to  a  high  chimney-stacK,  whence 
they  escape  into  Ihe  air.  At  slated  intervals  the  butterllies 
in  tlie  valves  are  reversed,  by  which  the  currents  of  air  and 
gas  are  changed,  so  that  they  pass  upward  thmugh  the  regen- 
<'rators,  become  heated  in  their  passage  through  them,  and 
Jitter  combustion  in  the  furnace  pa.<s  downward  through  the 
regenerators,  which  absorb  I  heir  surplus  heat.  This  revei'siug 
the  currents  is  done  every  half  hour.  The  furnace  is  raised 
to  a  strong  heat  before  the  body  is  introduced,  and  after  the 


body  is  in  the  furnace  and  the  door  closed,  the  amount  of 
gas  supplied  to  the  furnace  is  gradually  diminished,  as  the 
giuses  coining  from  the  body  are  siitlicient  In  support  com- 
bustion. In  this  way  no  foul  vapor  can  escape  into  the  air, 
every  particle  being  oxidized  ;  and  when  the  process  is  com- 
pleted— which  takes  about  half  an  hour — notliing  is  left  in 
the  furnace  but  a  small  quantity  of  white  ash,  which  is  care- 
fully collected  and  phiced  at  the  disposal  of  the  friends. 

The  Gorini  furnace,  used  in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  else- 
where on  the  continent  of  Europe,  consists  of  a  furnace,  a 
chimney,  and  a  fiat-liotlomed  receiver,  connecting  with  both. 
Any  products  escaping  from  the  receiver  are  consumed  by  a 
second  fire,  of  coke,  kept  burning  in  the  base  of  the  chimney ; 
hence  there  is  no  smoke  or  offensive  odor.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  combustion  of  an  adult  varies  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one  and  three-quarter  hours,  and  the  ashes 
weigh  from  5  to  7  lb.  'J'lie  Veniiii  furnace,  used  in  some 
crematories  in  the  l".  .S.,  reduces  a  body  in  about  one  hour 
and  a  half.  The  literature  of  the  subject,  all  of  compara- 
tively reeenl  date,  is  abundant.  See  11.  Thonqison,  Treat- 
ment of  tlie  Body  after  iJeutli  (London,  1874),  and  Modern 
Cremation  (Loiulon,  1880);  Ullersperger,  Urne.  oder  Graft 
(1874);  Leach,  Cremation  (London,  1884):  Erichsen,  The 
Cremation  of  the  Dead  (1887):  Cameron,  T/ie  Modern  Cre- 
mation Movement  (Paisley  and  London,  18}S8). 

Samuel  Sexton. 

Cremcr,  .Vrousr  IIkrmaxx,  D.  I). :  (Jerman  theologian  :  b. 
in  L'nna,  Westphalia,  Oct.  18,  1834;  educated  at  Halle  and 
Tubingen;  from  18o!)-70  pastor  at  .Salst;  since  1870  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald;  author 
of  the  Bitilico-Theoloyical  Lexicon  of  N.  T.  Greek,  oi  which 
the  seventh  edition  appeared  (Gotha,  1892)  in  the  German 
original  and  the  third  in  the  English  translation  (Edin- 
burgh, 188G).  Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Crfiiiiieiix,  kriimi-o',  Isaac  Adolpue:  French  advocate 
and  repnlilican;  b.  of  Jewish  parents  at  Nimes.  Apr.  30, 
17!)(i.  lie  practiced  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  cassatiim 
in  Paris.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  radical  party.  He 
was  minister  of  justice  in  the  provinci.il  government  "(1848), 
and  retired  from  olfice  in  June.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1849-50.  In  Sept.,  1870,  he  became 
minister  of  justice  after  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  III.  As 
president  of  the  I'niversal  Israelite  Alliance  of  Paris,  he 
displayed  a  remarkable  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  all 
over  the  world,    D.  at  Passy,  Feb.  10,  1880. 

Creiiiiiitz:  same  as  Krem.nitz  ((/.  v.). 

Crt'iiio'iia:  a  province  of  Italy;  bounded  N.  by  the  prov- 
inces of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  W.  by  Milan,  S.  by  Piacenza, 
Parma,  and  Keggio,  and  E.  by  Venetia.  Area,  632  si],  miles. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  grain,  maize,  rice,  flax,  wine, 
olives,  etc.  Capital,  Cremona.  Pop.  (1881)  302,064;  (1890) 
305,214. 

rromoiia  :  a  city  of  Italy ;  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
name;  in  Lombardv;  on  the  Po;  here  crossed  by  a  bridge; 
47  miles  S.  E.  of  Jtilan  (see  map  of  Italy,  ref.  8-C).  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built,  with  wide  street.s.  and  has 
handsfime  palaces  and  a  cathedral.  Connected  with  the  ca- 
thedral is  a  belfry  called  il  Torazzo  or  the  great  tower,  372 
feet  high,  completed  in  1284,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towers  in  Italy.  Cremona  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  city- 
hall,  two  theaters,  a  lyceinn,  a  public  library,  and  several 
hospitals.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  falirics, 
porcelain,  and  chemical  products.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  Ihe  violins  of  Ihe  Amatis  (1.590-1G20).  of  the 
GuariU'ris,  and  of  St  radivari  (1070-1728).  Cremona  was  a  pop- 
ulous town  during  the  ancient  Roman  empire.     Pop.  37,400. 

Crenelle',  or  Crenel :  a  battlement,  or  an  embrasure  in  a 
battlement.  The  word  crenellated  is  emjiloyed  to  .signify 
that  a  building  is  supplied  with  crenelles.  In  its  French 
form  (crenele.  crenidlated,  embattled)  the  word  is  also  u-sed 
in  heraldry  and  signifies  broken  into  battlements,  or  .square 
projections;  thus  a  fesse  crenele  has  one  edge  so  embattled. 

Creole  [Fr.  Creole:  from  Span,  criollo,  a  deriv.  of  criar, 
create,  nurse,  bring  up.  educate]:  a  native  of  the  West  Ind- 
ies or  South  America  who  is  descended  from  Europeans. 
The  term  is  sonielimes  applied  erroneously,  ajid  «"/ m  the 
West  Indies,  to  those  whose  ancestoi-s  were  partly  white,  and 
have  in  their  veins  some  blood  of  the  Inihans  or  Negroes, 
The  word  is  used  adjcelively,  and  applies  to  other  things 
than  man;  tlius  Creole  chickens  are  those  from  a  recently 
imported  European  or  other  stock.  R.  Sturois. 
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Cre'osote.  nr  Creasote  [from  Gr.  Kpeo-.  the  combining 
form  of  Kpias,  flesh  +  a-^Ciiv,  save] :  a  sirupy  liquid  obtained 
for  commercial  purposes  chiefly  from  wood-tar  and  coal- 
tar,  especially  from  the  latter.  Both  varieties  of  creosote 
are  very  complex  mixtures  of  com|)ounds  related  to  phenol 
or  carbolic  acid,  and  of  various  hydrocarbons  (see  IIydeo- 
CARBONS).  as  naphthalene,  phcnanthrene.  anthracene,  etc. 
AVood-tar  creosote  has  a  strong,  penetrating  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  wood-smoke.  It  is  a  good  antiseptic,  and  has 
become  a  valued  remedy  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Coal- 
tar  creosote  is  very  extensively  employed  for  preserving 
timber,  for  softening  hard  pitch,  as  a  fuel,  as  an  antiseptic, 
and  as  a  cattle  wash  for  tlie  purpose  of  destroying  animal 
parasites.  It  is  generallv  adulterated  in  commerce  with  a 
large  percentage  of  phenol  (see  Carbolic  Acid),  which  can 
with  difficult)" be  detected.  It  is  also  employed  in  tootli- 
ache,  in  obstinate  vomiting,  and  as  an  outward  application 
in  cancer.  In  an  overdose  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  for 
which  any  soluble  sulphate  (as  magnesium  sulphate)  is  an 
antidote.  Revised  by  Ira  Remsen. 

Creosotinif:  See  Preservatio.v  of  Timber. 

Cresceii'do  fltal..  increasing] :  in  music,  a  gradual  in- 
creasing of  sound,  or  changing  from  piano  to  forte  and  for- 
tissimo. It  is  marked  thus  =:^:ZZ,  or  with  the  abbreviation 
cresc. 

Cres'cent  [from  Lat.  cres'cere,  grow,  increase] :  the  figure 
of  the  new  moon.  The  standard  of  the  Turkish  army  bears 
the  figure  of  a  crescent;  the  word  ■■crescent"  itself  is  often 
used  figuratively  for  the  Turkish  military  power.  It  had  also 
been  the  emblem  of  the  Greeks  before  the  conquast  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks,  and  was  used  by  Genghiz 
Khan's  Tartars  and  other  nations  of  Central  Asia. 

Crescent,  Order  of  the  :  an  order  instituted  at  Angers 
in  1464  by  Rene,  Duke  of  Anjou.  brother  and  heir-apparent 
of  the  Neapolitan  king,  Lonis  III.  The  badge  was  a  cres- 
cent of  gold,  on  which  the  words  "'  Loz  en  Croissant " 
(■'Praise  to  that  which  increases")  were  enameled  in  red 
letters.  Its  aims  were  those  common  to  all  military  and  re- 
ligious orders — defense  of  tlie  Cliurch  and  of  the  innocent 
suffering,  deference  to  ladies,  and  to  all  divinely  appointed 
authorities,  etc.  The  order  is  not  known,  howe\-er,  to  have 
survived  its  founder.  The  Turkish  decoration  of  the  Cres- 
cent, sometimes  called  an  order,  was  instituted  by  Selim  III. 
after  the  battle  of  Abukir,  1799.  and  was  designee!  to  be  giv- 
en only  to  Christians  who  in  some  way  or  other  had  aided 
the  sultan.  The  first  to  receive  it  was  the  British  admiral 
Xelson. 

Cres'co :  city ;  capital  of  Howard  co..  la.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  3-1) ;  on  the  C,  M.  and  St.  P. 
R.  R. ;  60  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  rivex.  It  has  seven 
clnirches,  a  high  school,  a  parochial  school,  foundries,  brick 
and  tile  works,  flour-mills,  creameries,  etc. ;  it  is  the  center 
of  large  dairv,  poultry,  hog,  and  cattle  interests.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,875;  (1890)2,018;  (1893)2,300;  (1895)2.529. 

Editor  of  ■•Howard  County  Times." 

Crr'sol  [fTom  r7rosote  -i-  aleoho/;  called  also  Cresyl'ic 
Ae'id  and  Cres'yl  Al'cdliol] :  a  compound  (CtHbO)  derived 
froTn  ciial-tiir  or  from  wood-tar  by  fractional  distillation. 
Most  of  the  Carbolic  Acid  [q.  c.)  of  commerce  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  cresol.  It  combines  with  alkalies,  like 
its  analogue  |ihenol.  and  hence  is  by  some  called  an  acid ;  it 
is  isomeric  wit  h  henzj-1  alcoiiol,  ami  is  itself  properly  one  of 
the  alcohols.  It  refr,HCts  light  strongly,  and  boils  at  397^  F. 
It  is  not  identical  with  carbolic  acid,  but  is  used  in  its  place 
as  a  disinfectant. 

Cresses :  plants  having  a  pungent  taste  and  diaphoretic 
and  other  medicinal  qualities;  belonging  chiefly  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Crucifcrm,  and  found  in  the  temperate  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  earth.  .Many  are  used  as  articles  of  food. 
The  common  cress,  Lepiiliim  xnfirum,  an  annual  and  a  na- 
tive of  \%\a,  has  been  introduced  into  other  countries.  In 
the  U.  S.  it  is  usiially  sown  out  of  doors  in  the  autumn  or 
very  early  in  spring.  Ft  is  used  as  an  antiscorbutic  dur- 
ing Arctic  voyages.  The  Virginia  (a'ess  {L.  n'riiiriinm)  is 
cultivated  a.s  a  salad  in  N'orth  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Great  Britain.  The  bitter  cress  (('ardnmine  amiira).  the 
lady's  smock,  or  cuckoo  flower,  as  it  is  called  in  Kngland  (('. 
pratenjiis),  and  the  hairy  cress  (('.  himvia)  arc  found  both  in 
Kuro|)e  and  N'orth  America.  Water-cress  (Nastariiiim  tif- 
ficinah)  is  .a  perennial,  aquatic  plant,  used  as  a  spring  salad, 
and  is  a  native  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  leaves 
have  a  pungent  taste,  to  which  is  added  a  little  bitterness 


and  saltness.     They  arc  very  refreshing,  however.     It  grows 
best  in  shallow  running  water  with  a  bottom  of  sand.     It  is 
often  cultivated  and  brought  to  market  in  North  America      j 
and  Europe.     See  Nasturtium.  I 

Cres'soii :  railroad  junction  ;  Camliria  co..  Pa.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  ma]5  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  5-D.) :  252 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia  and  102  miles  E.  of 
Pittsburg.  It  is  J.)eautitully  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  al>out  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  ■ 
the  sea.  It  is  a  fashionalile  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop. 
not  in  the  census  of  1890. 

Cressy,  in  France :  See  C'kect. 

Crest ;  something  worn  on  the  helmet  in  ancient  warfare. 
Among  the  (ireeks  it  was  often  of  horsehair,  forming  a  stiff 
ridge  along  the  top,  but  falling  in  a  long  soft  appendage  be- 
hind the  nape  of  tlie  neck.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  some- 
times of  stiff  upright  feathers,  but  was  not  in  general  use  as 
an  ornament.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  helniet  often  cov- 
ered and  concealed  the  face,  the  crest  became  a  means  of 
knowing  the  wearer.  It  was  often  very  elaborate,  made  of 
thin  metal  or  of  boiled  leather,  and  painted  in  I'icli  colors. 

In  hentldri/.  an  appendage  to  the  escutcheon,  usual 
though  not  necessary  ni  a  man's  achieivment,  or  general  dis- 
play of  aj^morial  bearings,  but  not  in  place  in  the  acijeve- 
nient  of  a  woman.  It  is  carried  upon  a  so-called  wreath, 
which  is  sometimes  put  above  a  helmet,  and  sometimes  di- 
rectly above  the  escutcheon. 

Crested  Butte:  city;  Gunnison  co..  Col.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Colorado,  ref.  4-(_') ;  on  branch  of  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  R,  R. ;  18  miles  N.  of  Gunnisim.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  mining  gold,  silver,  and  coal,  and  in  manufactur- 
ing coke.     Pop.  (1890)  857. 

Crestline:  city  and  railway  junction  (founded  in  1850); 
Crawford  co..  0.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio, 
ref.  3-F) ;  63  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Columbus.  Here  are  6 
churches,  2  schools,  extensive  shops  of  the  Penn.  R.  R,,  lock- 
works,  a  furnace,  and  artesian  water-works.  Pop.  (1880) 
2,848;  (1890)  2,911 ;  (1893)  4.500.    Editor  of  "Advocate." 

Crestoii:  city  and  railway  junction:  capitiU  of  Union 
CO.,  la.  (for  location  of  counljy,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  7-F) ; 
190  miles  W.  of  Burlington.  It  has  several  banks,  a  graded 
school,  wagon-factories,  and  large  machine-sliops  and  ear- 
works.  Pop.  (1880),  5,081;  (1890)  7,200;  (1893)  esUraated, 
9,000  :  (1895)  6,G30.  Editor  of  '■  Advertises." 

Cresn'ell.  John  A.  J. :  lawyer;  b.  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.. 
Nov.  18,  1828  ;  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carli.sle,  Pa.; 
became  a  prominent  lawyer;  allied  himself  with  the  W'higs, 
the  Dejnocrats,  and  finally  with  the  Reiuiblicans.  He  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  Maryland  in  1862;  in  the' 
same  year  was  chosen  a  Republican  member  of  C'ongress, 
and  in  1865  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  short 
terra.  He  was  a  memiier  of  tlie  convention  which  renomi- 
nated Lincoln,  and  of  that  which  nominated  Grant.  In 
Mar.,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  of  the  U.  S. 
He  resigned  in  Mar..  V6','d.  and  was  then  reapp(.>inted.  serv- 
ing until  .Inly  3,  1874.     D.  at  Elkton.  Md.,  Dec.  23,  1891. 

Cresylic  Alcohol,  or  Cresylic  Acid  :  See  Cresol. 

Cre't*  [Lat.,  chalk,  originally  Cretan  earth] :  a  pharma- 
ceutical name  for  c'.ialk  (native  carbonate  of  lime)  and  for 
the  precipiitated  carbonate  of  lime.  The  former  is  more 
generally  used.  The  chalk  is  powdered,  washed,  and  dried, 
and  is  then  known  as  cri'/a  pra'parata  (prepared  chalk),  an 
excellent  antacid  remedy.  Cri'fn  prepcipi/afa  (the  chemi- 
cally prepared  chalk)  is  more  finely  diviiled.     See  Chalk. 

Cretac*ons  P<'riod  :  the  division  of  geologic  time  fol- 
lowing the  . I  ura-Tii.is  and  preceding  the  Eocene.  In  Eng- 
land and  France,  where  the  name  cretaceous  was  first  used, 
the  principal  formation  reiiresenting  the  period  is  of  chalk, 
and  chalk-beds  are  also  found  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  but 
in  other  regions  the  name  is  not  desciiptive  of  lithologic 
character.  The  life  of  the  period  is  profusely  represented 
by  fossils;  among  the  more  characteristic  are  the  J^iidisfefi, 
an  aberrant  family  of  himclliliriinchs;  ammonitids  with  shells 
partly  um-oiled  ;  and  l)irds  with  tcctli.  Cretaceous  rocks 
have  a  great  development  in  North  America.  They  occnjiy 
a  belt  on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  from  New  Jersey  to 
Texas:  cover  an  immense  area  on  the  Great  Plains  from 
Texas  to  Athabasca;  reap])ear  frequently  among  the  moun- 
tain-ranges of  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Utah.  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico;  are  greatly  developed  in  the  mountains  of 
Northeastern  Mexico;  and  appear  at  many  points  on  the 
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I'arifio  ooast  fiom  frtlifornirt  to  British  roIiiml)ia.  W.  of 
llie  lOOlli  iiu'iiilian  tliey  contain  an  iinpoilant  store  of  coal, 
a  store  that  when  fully  explortKi  may  he  founii  to  ext-ceii 
that  of  the  Carl>inifcrous  roeks  of  the  Mississippi  basin  ami 
Appalachian  rejrion.  A  oonipenilious  treatise  on  the  North 
American  Cntaceous.  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  is  contained 
in  ISiilletin  No.  H'Z  of  the  V.  S.  CJeoloirical  rinrvcy.  See 
Dakota  FoRMATiojf,  Fossil  IxvERTEnRATKs,  Fossil  Plants, 
Fossil  VERTEiiBATES,  Geolouy,  Historic;  and  Laramie. 

G.  K.  G. 

Crete,  or  Ciiii'dia  (Gr.  K/rfiiy:  Turk.  Kiridi):  a  lar<;e 
and  famous  island  of  the  Mediterranean;  between  lat.  34° 
.■57  and  Zo'  41  N..  and  Ion.  3;i'  311'  and  26"  30  K.  It  is  150 
miles  long,  and  from  6  to  35  miles  wide.  Area.  3,94!)  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Mt.  Ida  rises  near 
the  middle  of  the  island  to  the  heij;ht  of  7.674  feet.  Nu- 
merous caverns  occur  here,  and  an  extensive  one  near  Jit. 
Ida  is  fabled  to  have  been  that  which  was  anciently  the 
retreat  of  the  Jlinolaur.  Amonij  the  minerals  are  liniestone 
and  slate.  The  chief  products  of  Crete  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
olive  oil,  tjrapes,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  silk,  and  wool.  'I'he 
jiopulation  in  ancient  times  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to 
1.30(1,0(10.  and  at  the  time  when  it  was  acquired  bv  the  Vcne- 
t  ians  tci  .iOO.OOO ;  it  was  estiniated  in  18.S5  at  3!>4,1'J3,  of  whom 
about  50,(MK)  are  Mohammedans,  nearly  all  the  others  being 
Christians  beloMginj,'  to  the  tW'iek  ('hureh.  which  has  eight 
bishops  in  the  island.  Most  of  the  Mohammedans,  however, 
are  Greek  bv  descent,  and  Greek  is  the  only  language  spoken 
in  the  island. 

Ilintory. — Crete  is  by  some  historians  considered  the 
cradle  of  the  civilization  brought  to  Furopc  by  the  Pho'Hi- 
cians  and  Egyptians.  According  to  tradition.  Minos,  a 
celi'bnited  legislator,  reigned  over  this  island  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historical  period.  In  the  time  of  Homer, 
Crete  had  a  dense  population  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  ilourishiiig  cities.  Crete  was 
visiteil  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  planted  a  church  in  it. 
The  Venetians  became  masters  of  tliis  island  in  1304.  The 
Turks  coiKpuTcd  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1669.  In  1S6(5 
the  Christian  inhabitants  revolted  against  the  Turks,  and 
demanded  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  This  war 
excited  much  sympathy  among  Christian  nations,  but  the 
Cretans  were  subdued  in  lS6y.  They  obtained,  however,  a 
kiixl  of  constitution,  but  bad  government  caused  an  insur- 
rection in  1891,  which  wa.'s  suppressed,  but  has  been  repeated 
several  times,  e.sjiccially  in  the  spring  of  1897, 

Crete:  city  and  railway  junction;  Saline  co..  Neb.  (for 
location  oA-ounty,  see  map  of  Nebraska,  ref.  11-G) ;  20  miles 
from  Lincoln.  It  has  several  manufactories,  and  is  the  seat 
of  Doaiie  College.     Pop.  (1880)  1,870 ;  (1890)  2.310. 

Crftiiieau-Joly,  kra'tee'no'  rho  lee',  Jacques:  French 
author;  b.  in  Fon'tenay,  Sept.  33,  1803:  studied  theology  in 
Parts,  and  wnite  a  number  of  works  in  defense  of  the  in- 
terests of  royally  and  the  Catholic  Church.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  Il'iatoni  of  the  Jesuits  (6  vols..  Paris,  1844- 
46;  4th  e<l.  1856),  an  elaborate  work  in  defense  of  that 
iirder  and  at  their  request.  Among  his  other  works  are 
/listoirf  tie  la  Vendee  yiilitaire  (4  vols.:  oth  ed.  1864); 
Ilisfoire  de  Louis  PItitippe  (3  vols.,  1861-63;  2d  ed.  1867); 
Ijk  Pape  Clement  XIV.  (1853).  D.  in  Vincennes,  Jan.  1, 
1875. 

Cret'inism  (in  Pr.  rrefintsme) :  a  form  of  congenital  dis- 
ease ill  which  mental  and  physical  deformities  are  promi- 
nent. It  has  been  found  especially  in  certain  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  (Y'ntral  Europe,  in  the  Himalayas  and  in 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  between  mountain  chains  are 
especially  prone  to  be  affected,  and  it  has  lieen  suggested 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  due  to  lime  sails  or 
ol  her  constituents  in  the  waters  nsed  liy  the  pei>ple  of  the 
atTected  localities.  It  is  ]irobable  that  the  character  of  the 
water  is  of  less  significance  than  has  been  believed,  and  the 
special  frequency  of  cretinism  in  regions  abounding- with 
magnesian  limestone  may  depend  upon  other  can ses.  Not 
rarely  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  hereditary  transmission, 
and  in  some  situations  a  large  part  of  the  population  may 
be  more  or  less  affected.  Cretinism  is  recognized  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  at  all  events 
some  of  the  prominent  symptoms  depend  upcm  such  disease. 
The  cretin  is  imhecilic  or  idiotic,  and  may  be  completely 
devoid  of  capability  for  intellectual  development. 

Physically  the  disvnse  is  highly  characteristic.  The  body 
remains  dwarfed,  and  perhajis  distorted  by  disease  and  de- 


formity of  the  bones.  The  head  may  be  small,  with  retreat- 
ing forehead  and  broad  top,  or  it  may  be  unusually  large; 
the  nose  is  flat,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  tongue  broad,  thick, 
and  protruding.  The  eyes  are  small  end  frequently  deep- 
set,  being  covered  by  thick  brows  and  lids.  The  hair  of  the 
heatl  may  be  scanty,  and  the  body  is  generally  completely 
hairless.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  often  ashen  or  yellow- 
ish in  color,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues  may  be  thickened, 
causing  the  skin  to  hang  in  folds  in  various  parts.  The 
cretin  is  usually  dirty,  and  has  a  voracious  a|ipetite. 

The  treatment  of  cretinism  has  received  a  notable  addi- 
tion within  recent  years  in  the  administration  of  thvroid 
gland  or  extracts  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  animals,  or  in  the 
implantalion  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  aninuds  into  the  cre- 
tin s  body.  Decided  improvement,  and  sometimes  almost 
cure  results.  William  Pepper. 

Creuse,  kriiz:  a  department  near  the  center  of  France; 
area,  3.151  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous. 
The  |irincipal  mineral  firoduetions  are  coal  and  salt.  Capi- 
tal, Gueret.     Pop.  (1881)278.782;  (1896)379,366. 

Creiisot.  Le,  or  Le  Creuzot,  Ip-krozo' ;  town  of  France; 
department  of  .Saone-et-Loire :  12  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Autun 
(see  map  of  Prance,  ref.  5-G);  in  the  midst  of  rich  mines  of 
coal  and  iron.  It  has  extensive  blast  furaaces.  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  glass-works.     Pop.  (1896)  33,034. 

Creuzer,  kroil'ser,  Geouue  Fkiedricu  ;  German  philolo- 
gist and  antiquary  ;  b.  at  Marburg,  Mar.  10, 1771  :  became 
Professor  of  Philology  and  Ancient  History  at  Heidelberg 
in  1804.  and  retained  that  position  for  forty-four  years.  His 
jirincipal  work  is  the  Sijiiihi}llsm  and  Mtjfhnloqy  of  Ancient 
F>-i)l>les.  especialli/  the  Greeks  (4  vols.  8vo.  1810-12).  Ee 
ascribed  to  the  jiagan  myths  a  mystical  significance  and  a 
supernatural  origin,  a  theory  which  was  fiercely  attacked, 
especially  in  Voss's  Antisymbolik.  He  also  edited  the  Ox- 
ford J'latinus  (3  vols.,  1835).  His  numerous  German  trea- 
tises have  been  collected  in  4  vols.  (Leijizig,  1848).  D.  in 
Heidelberg,  Feb.  15, 1858.  See  his  autobiography  (1847) ;  B, 
Stark.  Fr.  C.  sein  TUldiinffsr/nn;/  und  seine  bleihende  Bedeu- 
tiing  (Heidelberg.  1875) ;  Bursian,  Geschichte  der  Philologie 
in  IJeiitsrIilnnd  (Mnnich,  1883).  Alfred  Gudeman. 

Crew:  in  nautical  language,  the  body  of  men  employed 
in  a  vessel  of  any  kind  as  distinct  from  the  oflicers.  The 
commander  of  a  U.  S.  man-of-war  is  required  to  send  to  the 
Navy  Department  upon  commissioning,  and  quarterly  there- 
after, a  muster-roll  of  the  crijw  which  includes  petty  oflicers, 
seamen,  and  marines.  Prior  to  clearance,  the  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms his  crew  list.  By  the  U.S.  Postal  Subsidy  Act  of  1890 
one-fourth  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  contract,  one- 
third  during  the  three  succeeding  years,  and  one-half  there- 
after of  the  crew  of  a  subsidized  vessel  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  U.  S. 

Crewe :  town  of  Cheshire,  England  ;  34  miles  S.  E.  of 
Liverpool  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  8-G).  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  railway  stations  in  England,  works  for  the  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  railwav  carriages  and  locomotives,  and  a  park  of  40 
acres.     Pop.  (1891)  38.701. 

Crib  :  See  Foundations. 

Crihhage  [from  eril),  as  used  in  the  game] :  a  game  at 

cards,  usually  played  by  two  pereons.  The  game  is  sixty- 
one  points,  which  are  scored  with  pegs  on  a  board  called  a 
cribioage-board  having  sixty-one  holes  on  each  side.  In  the 
V.  S.  the  game,  when  two  or  four  play,  is  decided  liy  the 
winning  of  two  out  of  three  legs.  Where  three  play,  the 
first  out  in  a  doidjle  circuit  of  the  board  is  the  winner. 
When  cribbage  is  played  by  three  persons  a  three-cornered 
board  is  used.  In  this  case  each  player  receives  five  cards, 
and  an  extra  card  is  dealt,  which  is  added  to  the  crib. 
When  four  persons  play  each  has  a  partner,  and  each  re- 
ceives five  cards,  of  which  he  discanis  one  to  form  the  crib. 
When  only  two  persons  jilay,  six  canls  are  dealt  to  c.ich 
player,  and  each  discards  two,  to  form  what  is  called  the 
crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  The  pack  is  then  cut, 
and  the  dealer  turns  up  a  card,  called  the  tum-np,  which 
is  reckoned  in  scoring  as  belonging  to  all  the  hands  and 
the  crib.  The  canls  held  in  the  hands  are  then  played  al- 
ternately, counting  the  pips  or  spots  (face  cards  counting 
ten)  up  to  thirty-one,  for  which  two  is  scored  to  the  person 
playing  the  card  that  mid<es  it,  and  scoring  in  the  same 
way  for  every  condiination  made  according  to  any  of  the 
following  rules  :  Any  combination  of  cards  the  united  spots 
of  which  make  up  fifteen  scores  two  points,     A  sequence 
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in  rank  (without  regard  to  suit)  of  tliree  or  more  c-anls  scores 
one  for  each  card.  Two  similar  cards  of  different  suits 
(as  two  fives  or  two  knaves)  form  a  pair,  and  score  two; 
three  form  a,  pair-royal,  and  four  a  double  pair-roi/al,  scor- 
ing respectively  six  and  twelve.  When  the  cards  are  all 
played  each  hand  is  counted  by  itself,  according  to  the 
same  rules.  For  example,  a  hand  containing  two  sevens,  an 
eight,  and  a  nine,  with  an  eight  turned  up,  would  score  twen- 
ty-four :  four  fifteens  (produced  by  the  different  combina- 
tions of  eight  and  seven)  =  8;  four  sequences  of  three  each 
=  13;  two  pairs  =  4.  If  the  cards  in  either  hand,  or  the 
cards  in  the  crib  and  turn-up,  are  all  of  the  same  suit,  it  is 
called  a /»s/(,  and  one  is  scored  lor  each  card.  If  a  knave 
of  the  same  suit  as  the  turn-up  be  in  either  hand  or  in  the 
crib,  the  holder  scores  one;  when  the  turn-up  is  a  knave 
the  dealer  scores  two.  During  the  play,  when  it  is  found 
impossible  to  count  to  thirty-one  without  passing  that  limit, 
it  is  called  a  go,  and  the  last  player  scores  one, 

Crlchton,  kri  tun,  James:  called  The  Admirable  Crich- 
Tox  ;  b.  in  Perthshire.  Scotland,  Aug.  19, 1560 :  a  son  of  Rob- 
ert, lord-advocate  of  Scotland.  Educated  at  St.  Andrews, 
before  he  was  twenty  he  had  run  through  the  entire  circle 
of  sciences.  He  could  sjieak  in  ten  languages,  and  was 
adroit  in  all  manly  accomplishments.  He  journeyed  through 
Europe  about  1580,  challenging  all  scholars  to  a  learned  dis- 
putation in  any  of  twelve  tongues.  He  vanquished  all  the  doc- 
tors of  all  the  universities:  moreover,  he  disarmed  the  most 
famous  swordsman  of  the  time  in  fencing,  and  by  his  grace 
and  manly  beauty  his  amorous  triumphs  were  not  less  dis- 
tinguished. He  found  his  death  between  1585  and  1591,  at 
the  hands  of  Vincent  io,  son  of  Gonzago,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  dissolute  youth  whom  he  had  roughly  jostled  in  a  car- 
nival encounter.  "  He  was."  says  Scaliger,  '•  a  man  of  very 
wonderful  genius,  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  esteem," 
The  stories  of  his  accomplishments  are  no  doubt  exagger- 
ated. He  published  Latin  verses  and  prose  essays  of  no 
great  value.  See  P,  F,  Tytler,  Admirable  CrichUm  (1823), 
and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  yational  Biography. 

Crichton-Browu.   Sir  James,   II,  D,.   LL.  D.,  F.  R,  S. : 

English  physician  ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  1840 ;  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  medical 
schools  of  London  and  Paris;  is  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  member 
of  many  learned  societies ;  author  of  a  large  number  of  mon- 
ographs on  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. As  head  of  the  West  Hiding  Asylum,  he  made  it  fa- 
mous, not  only  for  good  management,  but  also  as  a  center 
of  successful  research. 

Cricket:  the  popular  name  of  certain  orthopterous  in- 
sects, nearly  allied  to  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  the  type  of 
the  family  Gryllidip.  The  wings,  being  horizontally  folded, 
form  a  slender  point  beyond  the  wing-covers.      In  virtue 
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of  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  wing-covei-s,  and  by  their 
friction,  the  males  produce  that  siridulous  sound  liy  which 
these  insects  are  so  well  known.  Of  the  typical  genus  Uri/l- 
lus,  the  U.  S.  have  several  species,  including  tiie  coiumon 
black  crickets,  Grylliix  ahbrcriatits  and  (lri/lln.s  npy/frhm, 
this  last  being  the  most  abundant  cricket  in  the  Xew 
England  an<l  N'orthern  :Mi(ldle  States.  The  liouse-cricket  of 
P^urope,  Oryllus  rfo(«c.'(//c«.s,  has  become  naturalized  in  the 
Eastern  L'.  .S.,  where  it  is  frequently  met.  The  common 
mole-cricket  of  tlie  Northern  V.  S.,  On/llolal/ia  twrcali.s.  has 
wings  shorter  than  the  mole-crickets  of  Europe.  The  mole- 
crickets  construct  chambers  tor  their  eggs  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  the  passages  leading  to  these  cells 


are  long  and  tortuous,  like  those  of  the  mole.  The  climbing 
crickets  (CEcanthus)  are  represented  in  the  L^  S.  by  several 
species.     They  are  often  found  upon  weeds  and  shrubs. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 
Cricket ;  a  game  played  by  two  sides,  of  eleven  men  each, 
on  a  smooth  field,  of  which  the  smoothest  and  fairly  central 
portion  is  called  the  "crease,"  a  strip  of  ground  22  yards 
long,  at  each  extremity  of  which  is  pitched  a  "  wicket." 
This  wicket,  27  inches  high  and  8  inches  wide,  consists  of 
three  ".stumps,"  or  upright  sticks,  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
prevent  the  ball  from  passing  between  two  of  them,  and  sup- 
ports in  shallow  grooves  two  "' bails"  or  cross-pieces,  placed 
end  to  end,  which  rest  so  lightly  on  the  stumps  that  a  slight 
touch  of  the  ball  knocks  them  ott,  A  space  marked  by  a  white- 
wash line,  extending  3  feet  on  each  side  of  the  wicket,  and 
a  parallel  line  of  indefinite  length,  at  a  distance  of  4  feet 
toward  the  opposite  wicket,  is  the  "  popping-crease,"  or  bats- 
man's position.  Two  batsmen  represent  the  eleven  at  bat 
("in");  the  other  eleven  take  the  "field,"  in  the  following- 
normal  positions,  which  may  be  varied  with  the  character 
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[umpire] 
Arrangement  of  the  players. 

of  the  bowling.  If  the  bowler  hits  the  wicket  at  which 
he  is  bowling  with  his  ball,  the  batsman  is  "out."  and 
yields  his  place  to  another  of  the  same  side.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  batsman  strikes  the  ball  with  his  bat,  and  so  de- 
fends his  wicket,  and  if  the  ball  so  hit  is  neither  caught  nor 
stopped  by  fielders,  he  may  make  a  "  run,"  i,  e.  exchange 
his  own  popping-crease  (see  cut)  for  that  of  his  companion 
at  the  other  wicket,  who  makes  a  corresponding  exchange ; 
and  if  he  knocks  the  ball  far  enough,  may  make  two,  three, 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  runs,  which  are  credited  to  his  ac- 
count in  the  "score-book."  If  he  fails  to  touch  the  ball 
and  it  misses  the  wicket,  he  may  also  run  ("a  bye),"  which 
counts  for  his  side,  but  not  in  his  individual  score ;  and  this 
holds  good  of  the  "leg-bye."  where  the  ball  glances  off  from 
his  person  (the  hands  excepted);  of  the  "  wide,"  where  the 
liall  is  bowled  out  of  (he  batsman's  reach;  and  of  the  "no 
ball,"  where  the  bowler  in  delivering  the  ball  fails  to  keep 
one  foot  behind  the  line  of  the  stump,  called  the  bowling- 
crease,  or  else  "throws  or  jerks"  instead  of  bowling;  but 
"wide"  and  "no  ball"' count  in  the  score  without  any  ne- 
cessity of  running  on  the  iiart  of  the  two  batsmen.  Each 
side  has  two  "  innings"  :  whichever  secures  the  greater  ag- 
gregate of  runs  wins  the  match.  A  batsman  is  "out"  (1)  if 
his  wicket  is  "bowled":  (2)  if  he  stojis  with  his  leg  a  ball 
that  would  otherwise  hit  the  wicket:  (3)  if  he  knocks  down 
his  own  wicket:  (4)  if  he  ]iicks  up  the  liall,  or  (5)  obstructs 
a  fielder,  or  (ti)  hits  a  ball  {wUv;  (7)  if  he  hits  a  ball  whic-h 
is  then  cauglit  by  a  tieliler  before  it  touches  the  .sri'ouiid  :  (8) 
if,  ill  playing  at  the  ball,  he  goes  out  of  his  "  popping-crease," 
and  tlie  wicket-keeper  can  then,  with  the  ball,  knock  off  the 
bails  ("stumped  out");  (9)  if,in  attemptingto  run, the  same 
thing  happens  ("run  out").  Judgment  whether  or  not  a 
player  is  out  is  business  of  two  umpires,  one  of  whom  stands 
iiy  the  bowh-r.  the  ollic]-  not  far  from  square-leg.  Four  (in 
the  U. .S.  mostly  six)  balls  are  bowled  in  succession  from  one 
wicket   (an  "over"),   when   lieldere   change   positions,  ami 
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another  man  bowls  an  "over"  from  the  opposite  end;  this 
alternation  is  kept  up  through  the  entire  game. 

The  Ii)iplemin/.t. — Thi'so  are  exponsivo,  anil  arc  raatlc  in 
Great  Hritain.  The  ball  weighs  5i  oz. ;  the  bat.  with  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  ;j8  inches  has  a  "  blade  "  of  Kiiglish  willow  '2 
feet  long,  and  not  over  4J  inches  wide,  flat  on  the  face  and 
convex  on  the  back,  and  a  spliced  elastic  cane-handle,  about 
a  foot  in  lengtli,  carefully  wra])ped  with  thread.  "  Pads  "  or 
guards  are  used  for  the  batsman's  U'gs,  and  he  often  ad<ls 
gloves  for  his  hands.  The  wicket-keeper  is  similarly  pro- 
tected. 

Scieiirp  (if  tlie  OaniP. — Cricket  is  practically  a  duel  be- 
tween bowier  and  batsman,  though  the  latter  is  alone  and 
the  former  has  ten  men  to  help  liim.  Recent  progress  has 
consisted  in  finer  skill  and  greater  daring  on  the  bats- 
man's part :  and  on  the  bowler's  jiarl  in  greater  freedom  as 
regards  the  delivery  of  the  ball  (a  process  analogous  to  the 
course  of  •■  pilcliing"  in  baseball),  in  greater  skill  in  the  con- 
trol of  il.and  in  a  closer  co-ordination  of  tlie  bowling  and 
the  fielding.  Once  confined  to  •"underhand"  di'livery, 
then  restricted  to  the  "  round  arm,"  where  the  hand  wa.s  not 
raised  above  the  slioulder,  he  may  now  deliver  as  he  pleases, 
Imt  must  wot  jerk  or  tliroir.  Slow  overhand  bowling  is  a 
lundern  art.  The  "  headwork  "  of  bowling  is  now  its  main 
feature.  Every  ball  sliould  be  delivered  with  a  purpose, 
with  this  or  tliat  "  lireak  "  (spin  or  twi-it)  and  "  pitcli  "  (tliat 
spot  where  the  ball  hits  the  ground  in  front  of  the  bats- 
man), and  often  with  deliberate  intent  to  let  the  batsman 
hit  it  ("bowling  for  catches").  Hence  the  necessity  for 
changing  fielders'  positions  to  suit  the  bowling.  This  im- 
provement in  bowling  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  better 
science  of  nuxlern  batsnu'ii,  and  scores  are  growing  larger 
every  season.  Early  cricket  knew  little  but  liard  hitting; 
with  fast  bowling  came  an  era  of  "blocking"  (stopping  the 
ball);  nowadays  the  free  hitter  is  at  the  front — such  a  man 
as  the  "champion,"  W.  (r.  (Jrace,  of  England,  who,  in  1876, 
made  344  runs  in  one  inning.  Hriefly,  tlie  object  of  batting 
is  to  hit  the  ball,  (1)  along  tlie  ground,  and  (3)  hard 
enough  to  make  run.*.  A  quick  and  accurate  eye,  combined 
with  rapid  judgment,  makes  the  player.  Theory  counts  for 
little  coni]iared  with  practice;  but  every  cricketer  must  re- 
member to  keep  his  right  foot  firmly  in  place,  to  play  mainly 
forward,  with  the  left  sluuilder  and  elbow  well  in  front,  the 
bat  iierpendicular,  and  to  take  the  ball  at  its  pitch.  The 
chief  hits  are  the  drive,  forward  to  mid-off  or  inid-on.  and 
the  cut,  at  right  angles  to  the  batsman  or  behind  him,  to- 
ward cover-point  or  the  slips;  the  former  is  done  chiefly 
by  shouldei-s  and  arms,  the  latter  by  the  wrists.  "Slips" 
and  "snicks"  are  usi^ful  with  f.-i-^t  bowling,  and  a  good  hit 
to  leg  is  always  welcome,  though  modern  bowlers  seldom 
give  the  opportunity. 

Ilislari/  of  tlie  Game. — The  origin  of  cricket  (as  regards 
both  the  name  and  the  game)  is  obscure.  "  Cricket "  may 
be  a  diminution  of  crice,  the  old  word  for  "  staff,"  or,  as  Mr. 
Tiang  suggests,  it  may  have  stood,  as  it  does  now,  for  a  stool, 
and  the  game  may  have  been  developed  out  of  "stool-ball." 
In  IGll  Cotgrave's  JJirtioiiari/  translates  French  crosse,  "a 
cricket  staffe,  or  the  crooked  staffe  wlieri'with  boies  play  at 
cricket.''  In  t^ueen  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, the  boys  of  the  free  school  at  Guildford  played 
cricket;  and  this  is  the  earliest  direct  mention  of  the  game. 
Ry  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  mentioned  on  all  sides. 
Laws  were  drawn  up  for  tiie  game  in  1744;  and  contem- 
porary pictures  show  us  a  small  wicket  (two  stumps  and  one 
bail),  Willi  a  bat  coml)iiiiiig  the  characteristics  of  a  base- 
ball bat  and  a  modern  shinny-stick.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  century  all  this  was  materiidly  changed,  bat  and  wicket  ; 
round-arm  bowling  began,  and  at  last  (in  1827)  LiUywhite 
raised  his  hand  above  the  shoulder,  and  so,  not  without 
great  controversies,  began  the  era  of  mo(lern  bowling. 
About  1787  the  Marylebone  Club  was  or.ganized;  its  rules 
are  recognized  as  supreme  authority  in  cricket.  In  Great 
Rrilain  a  sharp  line  is  4lrawn  between  "professionals"  or 
'•  players  "  and  tlie  "gentlemen";  but  in  the  U.  S.  profes- 
sionals are  few,  and  are  mainly  employed  as  bowlers  and 
coaches  by  local  clubs.  The  univei-sify,  school,  and  county 
matches  in  England  are  of  national  import ance,  and  since 
184()  the  All-England  Eleven  has  repeatedly  played  inter- 
nal ioiud  games,  the  most  noteworthy  being  those  with 
.\iistralia. 

lu  the  U.S.  cricket  had  been  played  as  a  provincial 
rather  than  national  game  by  Hritish  residents  and  a  few- 
others,  until  the  indepcndeiit  interest  of  natives  infused 
vigor  into  its  career  and  put  it  upon  its  present  basis.     '*''" 
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center  of  this  movement  wa.s  Philadelphia,  which,  indeed,, 
still  holds  the  best  and  largest  clubs  of  the  country.  Repre- 
sentative English  elevens  crossed  the  ocean  ami  played 
matches  with  All  America  or  All  Philadelphia,  the  native 
side  often  counting  twenty-two  men;  under  this  pressure 
cricket  in  the  U.  S.  made  rapid  strides  in  improvement,  so 
that  nowadays  an  international  match  of  the  first  class  is 
confined  to  eleven  on  each  side,  is  a  matter  of  yearly  occur- 
rence, and  is  often  won  by  tlie  I'.  S.  eleven.  The  champion- 
ship i>f  the  V.  S.  is  at  present  held  liy  the  (Termaiilown 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  defeated  its  national  rivals 
as  well  as  the  best  elevens  of  Canada.  In  New  England, 
and  even  in  the  West,  cricket  is  spreading  rapidly.  It  does 
not  rival  base-ball  in  iiopularity,  but  it  has  a  large  and  in- 
creasing body  of  adherents. 

Rooks  o.n  ('rkkkt. — JIany  books  have  been  written  about 
the  game,  but  we  need  mention  only  PycroVt's  T/ie  Cricket 
Field  and  the  recent  standard  work  of  the  Badminton 
Library.  Cricket,  by  Steele  and  Lyttelton.  This  contains  a 
mine  of  information,  antiquarian  as  well  as  practical,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  cricketer.  Journals  of 
cricket  are  published,  giving  the  scores  of  important  matches 
and  current  gossip  of  the  same.  F.  H.  Cri'iiMERE. 

Crilloii,  krw'yoiV,  Louis  dks  Bai.uks  ok  Bekton,  de: 
French  warrior;  b.  in  Provence  in  lo41.  He  served  at  the 
siege  of  Calais  in  lo.'58,  and  fought  against  the  Huguenots  in 
the  civil  wars.  He  distinguished  himself  at  .lariiac  and  Mim- 
contonr,  and  at  the  naval  liattle  of  Lepanto  (1371).  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  111.  he  fought  for  that  king  against  the 
Catholic  League.  "  In  lo8!)  he  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
IV.,  who  styled  him  "the  bravest  of  the  brave."  He  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  at  Ivry  (l.'i'.IO),  but  after  the  peace  of 
Savoy  retired  from  public  life.  I).  Dec.  2.  1615.  See  Ser- 
viez.  Ilistuire  da  lirare  CriUon  (1844) ;  Abbe  de  Crillon,  Vie 
de  L.  (/c.s  Jidlhcs  de  Jiertoii  de  Crillon  (3  vols..  1826.) — A 
descendant  of  "the  brave"  Crillon.  Loris  (1718-96).  was  a 
distinguished  general  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  in  the 
service  of  Spain  became  Duke  of  Maliou,  and  commanded 
at  the  futile  investment  of  Gibraltar  in  1782. — His  grand- 
son. Due  de  Jlahon  (1775-18;i2),  a  Spanish  general,  was  vice- 
regent  of  Navarre  under  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Crimp  [via  Fr.  from  Lat.  cr//HCH.  judicial  decision,  charge, 
connected  with  cer'nere,  discriminate. note,  determine];  any 
act  done  in  violation  of  those  duties  which  an  individual 
owes  to  a  community,  and  for  a  breach  of  which  the  law- 
has  provided  that  the  offender  shall  make  satisfaction  to 
the  public.  The  ascertainment  of  these  duties,  which  society 
imposes  upon  its  membei-s  for  the  general  welfare,  is  derived 
eitlier  from  the  common  concurrence  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  any  community  or  from  the  enactment  of  specific 
laws  defining  and  enforcing  particular  obligations.  Offenses 
against  the  one  variety  of  duties  are  said  to  be  mala  in  se 
(wrongful  in  themselves),  while  those  against  the  other  are 
designated  mala  priiliibita  (wrongful  because  prohibited  by 
statute).  As  a  general  practice,  however.  Icgisliitive  prohibi- 
tion is  also  extended  to  the-  case  of  crimes  wliieli  are  strictly 
mala  in  ae.  both  to  provide  against  uncertainty  and  fluctu- 
ation of  opinion  and  to  create  additional  sanctions:  so  that 
the  precise  original  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  no 
longer  [ireserved.  The  laws  of  England  recognize  a  larger 
varietv  of  crimes  not  depemling  upon  statute  than  is  gener- 
ally tlie  case  in  the  V.  S.  But  even  in  the  U.  S.,  as  a  rule, 
there  are  .still  some  offenses  for  which  the  common  law  alone 
makes  provision. 

Uy  I  he  common  law  crimes  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes — felonies  and  misdemeanors.  The  distinction  is 
baseil  upon  the  relative  enormity  of  various  ottcnses. 
'I'hus  the  term  "  felony  "  includes  tho.se  which  are  of  great- 
est magnitude,  while  "misdemeanor"  is  reserved  for  the 
residue.  Rut  nevertheless  jiii  uiiderstanding  of  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  these  two  designations  can  only  be 
attained  by  an  indirect  mode  of  definition — viz.,  by  show- 
ing (he  diversity  of  punishment  in  the  respective  cases.  A 
felony  was  originally  any  crime  for  which  the  penally  might 
lie  a  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goeds;  a  misdemeanor  was  one 
which  entailed  a  milder  ])unishmeiit.  In  some  of  the  U.  S. 
the  ]iunisliiiiciits  distinguishing  felonies  have  been  changed, 
ami  are  now  eitherdealli  or  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison. 
In  othei-s,  while  the  common-law  distinction  has  been  dis- 
carded, no  dilTereiit  one  has  been  adopted  to  supply  its 
place,  .so  that  tlie  two  terms  are  used  without  precision  or 
definiteness  of  meaning. 

In  order  that  a  person  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime  there 
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must  be  a  concurrence  of  capacity,  intent,  and  wrongful 
act.  The  questions  of  capacity  and  intent  are,  in  fact, 
closely  related,  since  the  law  adjudges  a  person  incapable 
of  a  criminal  offense  only  because  it  presumes  him  incom- 
petent to  form  a  criminal  purpose.  The  principal  causes 
of  incapacity  are  infancy  and  the  want  of  mental  sound- 
ness. Infancy  exempts  i'rom  responsibility  only  when  chil- 
dren are  so  young  as  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  a  criminal  offense.  At  the  common  law  a  child 
under  seven  years  of  age  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be 
unable  to  commit  a  crime;  between  seven  and  fourteen,  his 
liability  depenils  upon  his  actual  discretion,  which  must 
be  determined  in  each  particular  instance  by  special  proof ; 
after  fourteen  he  is  considered  presumptively  capalile.  The 
want  of  proper  mental  capacity  to  form  a  criminal  inten- 
tion exists  in  the  case  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  all  persons 
who  are  either  permanently  of  imsound  mind,  or  so  de- 
ranged at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  any  wrongful  act 
as  not  to  be  aware  of  its  guilty  character.  Exactly  what 
degree  of  mental  alienation  should  be  sufficient  to  exempt 
from  responsiljility  is  a  matter  difficult  to  detennine.  Tlie 
only  criterion  that  can  generally  be  adopted  is  tlie  wrong- 
doer's power  of  appreciation  of  the  wrongful  nature  of  the 
particular  act  which  he  committed.  (See  Issaxity.)  Vol- 
untary drunkenness,  however,  though  it  may  confuse  and 
disorder  the  moral  perceptions,  and  produce  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary insanity  as  pernicious  in  its  effects  as  naturid  al.ier- 
ration,  affords,  in  general,  no  defense  for  the  criminal  of- 
fender. Only  where  a  specifio  intent  is  an  essential  element 
to  constitute  a  crime  can  a  person  intoxicated  be  excused 
for  that  particular  offense.  As  a  i-ule.  the  intent  to  drink  is 
sufficiently  culpable  to  make  the  resulting  act  punishable. 
If.  Iiowever,  true  insanity  or  delirium  tremens  should  be 
produced  as  a  consequence  of  intoxication,  and  the  victim 
of  it  should  commit  an  act  which  if  he  were  sane  would  be 
a  crime,  he  will  be  excused.  The  law  in  that  case  only  re- 
gards the  fact  of  insanity,  without  reference  to  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  occasioned.  Besides  these  natural  in- 
capacities which  exempt  from  penalty,  there  exist  certain 
other  causes  for  exoneration,  such  as  duress  and  coverture. 
Whenever  an  offense  is  not  perpetrated  voluntarily,  but 
under  the  compidsion  of  force  or  fear,  there  is  wanting  that 
willing  pursuit  of  crime  which  Ls  alone  a  just  reascm  for 
condemnation.  In  like  manner,  the  stress  of  overwhelming 
necessity  relieves  from  guilt  the  involuntaiw  WTong-doer. 
Coverture  also,  or  the  condition  of  a  married  woman,  ex- 
empts from  liability  in  some  instances,  because  her  action 
is  considered  to  have  been  occasioned  by  consti-aint  ex- 
erted by  her  husband.  Thus  all  crimes  committed  by  a 
wife  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  except  some  of  a  graver 
class,  as  treason,  murder,  robl^ery,  and  the  like,  are  presumed 
to  be  done  by  coercion.  This  presumption  is  not  a  conclu- 
sive one,  but  relieves  a  mamed  woman  from  any  conse- 
quence of  her  action  until  rebutted  by  dii-ect  evidence  that 
tJie  crime  was  exclusively  of  her  own  commission.  This 
mode  of  justification  by  alleging  constraint  only  applies  to 
married  women.  Servants  and  children  are  not  excused, 
though  acting  under  the  command  of  masters  or  parents. 

Tlie  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  criminal  intent  in 
oriler  to  make  a  person  responsible  for  his  wrongful  acts 
forms  an  important  distinction  between  criminal  and  civil 
liability,  for  in  civil  cases  intent  need  not  generally  be 
proved.  It  lijis  always  been  a  well-recogni/.ed  maxim  in 
criminal  jurisprudence  that  '■  the  act  does  not  make  a  man 
guilty  unless  his  purpose  also  be  guilty."  But  the  inten- 
tion need  not  necessarily  contemplate  the  commission  of 
the  pai-ticular  consequence  which  results.  In  most  in- 
stances, of  course,  the  actt  done  will  be  the  specific  act  in- 
tended. But  yet,  it  tliere  be  a  purpose  to  perpetrate  ime 
crime,  and  the  means  used  for  its  accomplisliment  unex- 
pectedly result  in  a  different  offense  or  affect  a  person 
against  whom  they  were  not  directed,  there  is  still  a  suffi- 
cient comiection  of  intent  and  act  to  warrant  a  hohling  to 
accountabUity.  Thus  if  a  man  intends  to  shoot  A  and 
his  act  results  in  the  death  of  B,  whom  he  did  not  ititeiid 
to  injure,  he  is  nevertheless  responsible,  as  though  he  had 
actually  intended  to  kill  B.  This  principle,  however,  is 
not  in  all  its  rigor  applicable  when  the  crime  committed  is 
strictly  in  the  class  of  mala  prolubita,  for  the  original  pur- 
po.se  is  not  then  deemed  sufficiently  rei)rehensible.  A  still 
different  case  arises  wliere  the  preconceived  intention  had 
n'feri^nce  to  the  specific  act  performeil.  but  did  not  include 
knowledge  of  its  criminality,  as  where  a  person  shoots  game 
at  a  certain  season  when  it  is  prohibited,  without  being 


aware  that  he  is  violating  the  law.  In  this  class  of  in- 
stances it  is  likewise  true  that  all  the  necessary  elements  of 
a  crime  are  sufficiently  present  to  justify  punishment.  The 
princijile  is  that  ignorance  of  the  law  must  afford  no  ex- 
cuse. If  such  were  not  the  rule,  all  laws  would  be  ineffec- 
tive, for  would-be  offendei-s  wcjuhi  be  likely  to  abstain  from 
ex;unining  their  provisions,  and  thereljy  secure  impunity. 
The  accomp;miment  of  intent  and  act,  therefore,  wliich  will 
constitute  criminal  transgression,  may  occur  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms :  First,  the  intent  may  be  wrongful,  and  con- 
template the  very  offense  committed ;  second,  the  intent 
may  be  wrongful,  but  contemplate  another  offense  tlian  the 
one  committed ;  third,  the  intent  may  be  really  innocent, 
but  contemplate  an  offense  which  happens  to  be  prohibited 
by  law,  and  so  criminal. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which,  though  no  actual  criminal 
intent  is  conceived,  yet  the  law  presumes  its  existence. 
When  acts  are  characterized  by  such  a  degree  of  negligence 
or  carelessness  as  to  evince  a  culpable  indifference  whether 
wrong  is  done  or  not.  the  wanton  disregard  of  commonly 
recognized  duties  is  essentially  criminal  of  itself.  But  if  an 
unlawful  act  is  committed,  through  mere  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, in  the  prosecution  of  some  legitimate  undertaking, 
the  unwitting  offender  is  excused.  In  like  manner,  though 
ignorance  of  law  affords  no  justification,  ignorance  of  fact, 
where  no  reasonable  opportunity  is  granted  for  acquiring 
correct  information,  is  a  valid  excuse.  The  law  may  always 
be  known  when  the  facts  can  not  be  ascertained.  "  The 
guilt  of  the  accused,"  it  has  been  said  as  to  these  matters  of 
fact.  ■•  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  as  they  appear  to 
him." 

The  necessity  that  an  act  must  concur  with  the  intent  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  that  no  mere  mental  conception 
or  fancy,  no  matter  how  reprehensible  morally,  can  ever  be 
taken  cognizance  of  at  law  without  some  overt  expression  of 
it  in  an  objective  result. 

The  parties  engaged  in  the  commission  of  crimes  are  dis- 
tinguished either  as  principals  or  accessories.  A  principal 
in  the  first  degree  is  one  who  is  the  actual,  direct  perpetra- 
tor of  the  offense.  A  principal  in  the  second  degree  is  one 
who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  act  to  be  done.  An 
accessory  is  a  participant  in  the  wrong-doing  in  some  more 
remote  maimer,  either  by  procuration  or  assistance  before 
the  act,  or  after  its  occurrence  by  sharing  in  the  profits  ac- 
quired or  shielding  the  immediate  offenders  from  justice. 
In  the  one  case  he  is  called  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  in 
the  other,  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  This  distinction  be- 
tween principals  and  accessories  is  maintained  only  with 
reference  to  felonies,  and  even  among  these  an  exception  is 
made  of  the  crime  of  treason.  There  is  no  accessory  before 
the  fact  in  the  common-law  crime  of  manslaughter,  for  in  it 
there  is  no  preconceived  intent  to  kill.  h\  treason  and  in 
misdemeanoi's  all  the  participants  are  deemed  principals;  in 
the  one  case,  from  the  enormity,  and  in  the  other  from  the 
comparative  triviality,  of  the  offense.  Where  the  distinction 
is  preserved  there  is  no  reason  for  diversity  of  punishment 
as  between  principals  and  accessories  before  the  fact.  Ac- 
cessories after  the  fact  are  not  so  severely  punished,  as  their 
offense  consists  in  an  attack  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  wife  is  excused  for  thus  shielding  her  husband.  It  was 
formerly  the  rule  that  tiie  accessory  eovdd  not  be  brought  to 
trial  before  the  principal,  but  this  doctrine  has  been  quite 
generally  changed  by  statute. 

The  various  crimes  which  may  be  eommitted  are  classified 
by  legal  writers  in  different  ways.  Blackstone  in  his  Com- 
mentaries treats  them  as  either  offenses  against  morals  and 
religion  or  the  law  of  nations,  or  as  against  the  existence  of 
the  government  or  state,  such  as  trejison,  or  against  public 
order  under  the  respective  titles  of  public  justice,  public 
peace,  public  trade,  public  health  or  economy,  and  finally, 
against  individuals.  These  last  are  subdivided  into  those 
which  are  committed  against  the  person,  against  habitations, 
and  against  property.  This  classification  is  incomplete,  and 
no  place  can  be  found  in  it  for  certain  well-established 
crimes,  particularly  tlmse  whicli  have  been  created  by  stat- 
ute. The  most  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject  is  that 
ado|jted  by  Mr.  Bishop,  who  discusses  the  general  principles 
of  law  governing  crimes,  and  then  considers  specifically 
each  crime  known  to  the  law  under  an  alphaljetical  ar- 
rangement. It  should  be  noticed  that  the  criminal  law  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  wholly  created  by  stalute.  Con- 
gress having  enacted  so-called  "  Crime  Acts."  Under  the 
State  Governments  the  common  law  of  crimes  exists  unless 
changed  by  statute.    It  will  be  impossible   in   tliia   brief 
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iintite  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  some  of  the  leading 
crimes,  which  are  consi''>Meil  under  their  respective  titles: 
Akson.  Hribekv,  Hirularv,  Chami'ektv.  Chkatixo,  Kmbez- 

ZI.KMKNT.     KaLSK     I'RETKXSKS,    FoRliKRY,    GA>IIX(i.     JjARlKXY, 

LiBEi,,  JIayiikm,  1'ekjurv,  Piracy,  Polygamy.  Kai'K.  Kiot, 
UoBBKRY,  Treason,  L'suky.    For  punishment  of  crimes,  see 

PlXlSllMKXT. 

In  this  brief  account  only  the  coinmoii-hiw  doctrine  of 
rimes  could  be  considered.     Upon  this  may  be  further  con- 
-idted    Hlackstone,    Commentaries^  book  iv. ;   BL<hop.    On 
I  riminnl  Law;  Bishop.  On  Criminal  Procedure:  Wharton, 
American  Criminal  Law:  Uussell,  0;i  tVimf-f ;  llaXe,  Pleas 
'lite  Crown:  Hawkins,  Pleas  of  t/ie  Crown;  East.  Pleas  of 
■he  Croirn:  and   Foster,  (,'rown  Law.     The  slatuti-s  of  the 
>iates  severally  should  also  be  referred  to.     Upon  the  gen- 
ial suliject  of  criminal  offenses,  see  Orlolnn.  Droit  Penal; 
Itiecaria.  On  Crimes;  Mitterniaier.  On  Capital  Punishment, 
.  tc.     See  also  the  article  Axthropology,  Crimixal. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Criinc'a  (in  Russ.  Krim  ;  ax\c.  Taurica  Chersonesus) : 
peninsula  of  .Southern  Ku.ssia  ;  forniinjr  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Tanrida,  and  marly  surrounded  by  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  .\/.of.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Porekop,  5  miles  broad.  Its  lenjjlh  V..  and 
\V.  is  nearly  20()  miles,  and  its  area  9.850  sq.  miles.  The 
northwestern  part  of  the  Crimea  is  a  treeless  plain,  the  soil 
of  which  is  impregnated  with  salt  and  fit  only  for  pastur- 
age. The  southeastern  part  is  occuiiied  by  wooded  moun- 
tains and  fertile  valleys,  but  they  are  ill  cultivated.  The 
highest  peak  of  these  mountains  is  .5.450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  .\mong  the  ))roducts  are  grain,  grapes, 
olives,  silk,  honey,  and  wine.  >Iany  hoi'ses  and  cattle  are 
reared  here,  and  salt  is  exported.  Marbles,  porphyries,  and 
coal  are  found.  The  chief  towns  are  Simferopol,  Sevasto- 
pol, and  Baktshi-Serai,  the  old  Tartar  capital.  It  was  con- 
cpien'd  in  I  he  thirteenth  century  by  the  Tartars,  who  con- 
verted it  into  the  khanate  of  Krim-'I'artary.  It  was  annexed 
lo  K\issia  in  ITS:!.  Pop.  about  2.50.000.  including  Tartai's 
(Ni).(KH)).  .Jews.  Gypsies,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Russians,  and 
I  iirmans. 

Critneaii  Wnr :  so  called  because  it  was  chiefly  waged  in 
the  Russian  peninsula  of  the  Crimea.  It  was  carrie<l  on  by 
France,  (ireat  Britain.  Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  against  Rus- 
sia. The  aim  of  the  allies  was  to  check  the  growing  power 
and  encroachments  of  Hiissia,  and  to  prop  up  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  Turkish  sidtan.  One  cause  of  the  war  was 
the  claim  of  Russia  to  be  ttie  protector  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  .\fter  ineffectual  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  the  dltoman  Porte,  the  Russian  army  entered  the  prin- 
cipalities in  ,Iuly,  1853,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  snhan 
in  (October  of  tliat  year.  Karly  in  Jan.,  1854,  the  French  and 
Kngli>h  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea.  and  these  allied  iiowcrs 
announced  to  the  Czar  Xicholas  that  their  combined  fleets 
must  have  command  of  that  sea.  A  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween France.  Kngl"nd.  and  the  Porte  having  been  signed 
Mar.  \'i,  the  former  two  powers  declared  war  Mar.  27  and  28. 
The  French  and  English  fleets  bomliarded  Odossji  Apr.  22. 
Lord  Raglan  look  command  of  the  British  army.  an(l  Mar- 
shal Saint-Arnaud  of  the  French.  The  allied  armies  landed 
at  \'ania  -May  2!).  and  there  suffered  severely  from  cholera. 
The  allies  moved  their  armies  to  the  Crimea  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the  river  -Mma  on  the  20th 
of  that  month.  Prince  Mentchikof  commanded  the  Russian 
army.  The  allies  commenced  the  bombardment  of  .Sevasto- 
pol Oct.  17,  fought  a  battle  at  Balaklava  Oct.  25,  and  gained 
a  victorv  at  Inkernian  Nov.  .5.  The  British  ti'oops.  being  ill 
supi)lieil  with  food  and  clothing,  suffered  great  |irivations  and 
hardships  in  the  ensuing  winter,  and  large  numlxrs  of  them 
perisheil.     The  King  of  Sardinia  joined  the  allies  in  Jan., 

1855.  In  May  Gen.  Pelissier  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army.  Chi  June  18  the  allies  altjickeil  the  im- 
portant fortresses  known  as  the  .Malakoff  and  the  Redan, 
but  Were  repnlse<l.  The  French  took  the  JIalakoff  bv  storm 
Sept.  H,  1855.  and  the  Russians  evacuated  Sevastopol  about 
the  9th  of  that  nujnth.  An  armistice  was  concluded  Feb. 
26, 185(),  and  after  the  belligerents  had  met  in  conference  at 
Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  that  city  Mar.  30, 

1856.  See  Kinglake,  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  (8  vols., 
186:^^7).    See  Sevastotol. 

Criminal  Law:  See  Law  and  Crime. 

('rlinmilscliaii.  krim  initz-show:  a  town  of  Saxony:  on 
the  Pleis.-e  and  on  the  railway  from  Altenburg  to  Zwickau; 
10  miles  X.  \V.  of  the  latter  (see  nuip  of  German  Empire, 
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ref.  5-F).     It  has  maiuifactures  of  woolens  and  a  number  of 
machine-works  and  breweries.     Pop.  (1895)  23,553. 

Criiioi'dca  [from  Gr.  Kptvov.  lily -I- tiSor,  appearance]:  a 
class  of  /,V7i/«orf«)-»i«/n,  characterized  by  having  a  spherical 
or  eup-shaped  body,  from  which  radiate  five  (often  branch- 
ing) arms,  which  in  turn  may  l)ear  small  proce.s.ses  or  pin- 
nuia;.  The  central  body  is  attached  to  some  submarine 
object  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  long,  many- 
jointed  stalk.  In  most  genera  (his  attachment  continues 
throughout  life,  but  in  the  genus  Comatula  the  body  soon 
separates  from  the  stalk,  aiul  afterward  pursues  a  free  exist>- 
ence.  The  mouth  is  in  the  center  of  the  surface  opposite 
the  stalk,  and  the  vent  is  at  one  side.  In  the  typical  forms 
ciliated  grooves  radiate  from  the  mouth  and  extend  along 
the  arms.  The  cilia  in  these  grooves  create  currents  in  the 
water  which  bring  fooil  to  the  UHJUth.  The  body  externally 
is  enveloped  in  calcareous  |)lates,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  of  value  in  classification,  and  the  stalk  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  calcareous  disks  like  button  molds  movably  united 
one  with  another  The  joints  of  the  .stem  are  extremely 
abundant  as  fossils,  and  in  Kngland  have  the  common  name  of 
"St.  Cuthbert's  beads."  TheCrinoids  are  divi<led  into  three 
groups — the  Crinoids  projier.  the  Bhistoidea,  and  the  Cysti- 
dia.  The  Crinoids  proper  range  from  the  Silurian  rocks  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  Carboniferous  age  they  were  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  beautiful  collections  have  been 
made  at  Crawfords\-ille.  Ind.,  and  Burlington,  la.  Of  the 
recent  forms  the  species  of  Comatula  are  numerous,  but  the 
other  forms  are  rare,  and  until  the  last  twenty-five  years 
only  one  sr)ecies  was  known,  Penlacrinus  capiit-meduscB 
from  the  \\  est  Indies.  Xow  a  number  of  species  are  known. 
The  Bla.stoids  and  Cystideans  are  all  extinct;  they  appear 
in  the  Silurian  and  die  out  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The 
Blastoids  arc  acorn-shaped  and  lack  anus ;  the  Cystideans 
have  weak  arms,  and  are  attached  either  directly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  a  short  stalk.  J.  S.  Kixgsley". 

Crinoline  [Fr.,  hair-cloth:  deriv.  of  crin,  horse-hair  < 
Lat.  criiiis,  hair]:  literally,  hair-eloth;  in  general,  any  very 
stiff  textile  material  intended  to  stiffen  articles  of  dress  or 
parts  of  them  by  IxMug  put  in  as  a  lining  or  interlining. 
Kspecially,  such  a  stuff  when  used  as  an  underskirt  in  wom- 
en's dress,  as  in  the  styles  from  1840  to  1805.  By  exten- 
sion, a  stiff  underskirt  of  any  material,  even  the  skeleton  of 
wire  and  flat  steel  springs,  more  [iroperly  called  a  hoop- 
skirt;  and  also  such  skirts  in  general,  a.s  in  the  phrase 
"  Crinoline  is  in  fashion."  The  material  seems  to  have  been 
known  by  this  name  as  early  as  1830.  but  the  skirt  expanded 
to  great  size  by  its  use  is  not  earlier  than  1848. 

Cripple  Creek  :  mining-town:  El  Paso  co.,  Col.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Colorado,  ret.  4-E) ;  situated 
among  the  hills  "at  the  ba.se  of  Pike's  Peak  ;  30  miles  \V.  by 
S.  of  Colorado  S[)riiigs;  connected  with  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land R.  R.  by  a  branch  railway  24  miles  in  length.  The 
town  has  sprung  up  since  1891,  when  gold  was  discovered 
here.  Pop.  (1893)  with  adjacent  mining-camps  about  3.000. 
but  after  that  it  increased  enormously.  In  Apr.,  1896,  the 
town  was  almost  wiped  out  by  incendiary  fires. 

CrisaTnlli.  Hexri:  French  dramatist;  b.  at  Xanles  in 
1827.  but  educated  in  Paris.  In  collaboration  with  Edoiiard 
Devicqne  he  wrote  several  dramas,  including  Ca-sar  Borgia 
(1855)  and  Oirotle-Girotta  (18.58),  and  a  comedy,  Ernest 
Ramel  (1861).  These  were  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
works  written  singly  or  in  collaboration  with  others,  among 
which  arc  .Vonsieur  et  Madame  Fernet  (1864);  TIte  Wolves 
and  the  />(/OTfts(1868):  The  l\)stillions  of  Fouge<-olles(\S'iS); 
Lord  IIarringlo7ii\8'lU}.  In  connection  with  Gustave  Aim- 
ard  he  published  a  series  of  romances  entitled  Zie*/«('i«('6/e5 
de  Pans  (5  vols.,  1866-67). 

Cri'sis  [Gr.  Kpl(ris,  decision :  deriv.  of  xplvetv.  decide] :  in 
medicine,  the  sudden  termination  of  diseiuse.  Certain  dis- 
eases are  prone  to  terminate  by  sudden  improvement  after 
a  course  of  definite  duration.  This  is  notably  true  of  pneu- 
monia, typhus  fever,  relapsing  fever,  and  a  number  of  other.*. 
Among  the  older  physicians  "critical  days  "  were  regarded 
as  significant  of  the  alteration  or  elimination  of  the  material 
cause  of  disease,  and  such  days  were  looked  forward  to  with 
apprehension  or  hopefulness,  according  to  the  progress  of 
the  patient's  condition.  Critical  days  in  this  sense  did  not 
necessarily  imply  termination  of  the  disease,  but  rather  days 
of  profound  change  toward  recovery.  The  crisis  of  disease 
is  often  preceded  by  aggravation  off  the  morbid  symptoms, 
while  the  crisis  itself  is  attended  with  rapid  subsidence  ol 
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the  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  this  very  sud- 
denness, exhaustion,  or  collapse,  and  profuse  discharges,  as 
of  sweat  (critical  discharges),  are  frequently  observed. 

Crisis,  Commercial :  See  Commercial  Crise.s. 

Crisp,  Charles  Frederick:  U.  S.  politician;  b.  in  Shef- 
field. England,  .Jan.  3!),  1«4.5.  His  parents,  who  were  actors, 
lirouglit  hiin  to  the  I'.  S.  when  he  was  a  child ;  he  received 
a  common-schooi  education  in  Savannah  and  Macon.  Ga. ; 
served  during  the  civil  war  in  the  Confederate  army,  be- 
coming a  lieutenant  in  a  Virginia  regiment,  and,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  capture  by  Union  forces,  being  confined  as  a 
|)risoner  of  war  in  Fort  Delaware  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
.\mericus,  Ga.,  1866;  solicitor-general  for  the  southern  ju- 
dicial district  of  Georgia  :  judge  of  the  superior  court  1877- 
82 ;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress  1883,  and  successive- 
Iv  re-elected ;  elected  Speaker  of  the  Fiftv-second  Congress 
1891,  and  of  the  Fifty-third  1893-95.     D.  Oct.  2:i,  1896. 

Cris'pi,  Francesco  :  Italian  statesman  ;  b,  Oct.  4, 1819,  at 
Ribera,  Sicily;  became  a  lawyer  in  Xaples;  was  in  1848  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in  Palermo,  and  for  two 
years  prominent  among  the  Sicilians  in  their  resistance  to 
Ferdinand  I.  In  1859  anil  1860  he  was  again  at  the  head  of 
tlie  new  revolution  of  Sicily,  and  co-o|)erated  with  Garibaldi 
in  the  ex|iulsi(in  of  the  Bourbons,  which  lirought  about  the 
annexation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
Elected  member  of  the  Parliament  in  1861.  he  became  leader 
of  the  Constitutional  Left  ;  president  of  the  Clianiber  of 
Deputies  1876:  1877-78,  and  again  in  1887,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  president  of  the  Council  1887-91,  and  again  in 
1894-96.  tie  was  a  iirra  supporter  of  the  triple  alliance  of 
Italy.  Germany,  and  Austria.       Revised  by  C.  K.  Auams. 

Cris'piii.  Saint  :  a  native  of  Rome  ;  worked  at  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker  in  Gaul.  In  287  a.  d.  he  and  his  brother 
Crisjiian  suffered  martyrdom,  and  both  are  commemorated 
on  St.  Crispin's  Day,  Oct.  35.  St.  Crispin  is  the  patron  saint 
of  shoemakers. 

Cri'tias  (in  Gr.  Kpirtas) :  Athenian  orator  and  statesman  ; 
a  pupil  of  Socrates.  Banished  from  Athens  about  406  B.  c, 
he  returned  with  Lysander  in  404  and  became  one  of  the  so- 
called  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  caused  the  death  of  Theraraenes, 
and  not  long  after  perished  himself  in  a  battle  with  the  men 
of  Thrasybulus  404  B.  c.  He  wrote  political  pamphlets, 
dramas,  elegies.  The  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  that  re- 
main are  characteristic  of  his  carping  temper.  See  Bergk's 
Puefie  Li/n'ci  Gm-ci.  ii.,  pp.  279-284  (3d  ed,). 

Critical  Philosophy  :  See  Kant. 

Criticism  :  the  act  or  the  art  of  criticising.  In  the  latter 
signification  it  has  been  defined  as  "the  art  of  judging  with 
propi-iety  concerning  any  object  or  combination  of  oljjects." 
In  a  more  limited  meaning  its  province  is  confined  to  liter- 
ature, philology,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  subjects  of  anti- 
(piariau.  .scientific,  and  historical  investigation.  The  ele- 
ments of  criticism  depimd  on  the  two  principles  of  beauty 
and  truth,  one  of  which  is  the  final  end  or  object  of  study 
in  every  one  of  its  pursuits — beauty  in  letters  and  the  arts, 
truth  in  history  and  the  sciences,  thus  historical  criticism 
teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  or  the 
pr(;l)able  from  the  improbable  in  historical  works;  scientific 
criticism  ha.s  the  same  object  with  respect  to  the  ditTerent 
l)ranches  of  science;  while  literary  criticism,  in  a  general 
sense,  has  fen-  its  principal  employment  the  investigation  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  design,  style,  or  diction,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principles  of  composition  and  to  the  re- 
cciveil  standard  of  excellence  in  every  language.  In  poetry 
and  the  arts,  criticism  develops  the  principles  of  that  more 
refined  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  whicli  forms  the  ideal 
model  of  perfection  in  each. 

Of  all  the  critics  of  antiquity,  the  greatest  beyond  com- 
jiarison  was  undoulitedly  Aristotle.  Aristarchiis,  who  is 
often  styled  "the  ])rince  of  critics."  was  more  properly  a 
gniniimirian  and  commentator  than  a  critic,  in  the  wider 
modern  acceptation  of  this  term.  Among  the  Romans 
t^nintilian  was  es|)ecially  distingnishecl  as  a  critic,  but  the 
poet  Horace  was  a  critic  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order. 

In  modern  times  the  greatest  names  in  general  criticism 
among  the  l']nglish  are  those  of  Dryden,  Pope.  Dr.  Johnson, 
S.  T,  Coleridge,  llazlitt,  M.uckiutosh,  and  Ilallam  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  those  of  Lonls  .leffrey.  Brougham,  and  Ma- 
caulay  :  and,  lastly,  th.at  of  Carlyle,"  who,  if  too  ol'leu  ex- 
travagant and  wayward,  is  perhaps,  when  not  bi.-ised  by 
pique  or  prejudice,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  breadth  of' com- 
prehension or  truth  of  insight.     In  the  I'.  S.  Ralph  W.ildo 


Emerson.  .lames  Russell  Lowell,  George  Ripley,  Edwin 
Percy  Whipple,  Henry  James.  Jr.,  and  others,  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  branch  of  literature.  Among 
the  French  the  most  celebrated  names  are  those  of  Boileau, 
Voltaire,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve.  and  Taine.  The  litera- 
ture of  Germany  is  rich  in  illustrious  critics.  Among  the 
greatest  of  these,  in  the  dejiartment  of  general  criticism, 
are  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  the  two  Schlegels.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  the  Germans  have  studied  the  great  principles 
which  lie  at  the  liase  of  all  sound  criticism — i.  e.  the  art  or 
science  of  judging — more  philosophically  and  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  critics  of  other  nation.'^.  But  it  is  perhaps 
in  particular  criticism  that  the  Germans  are  most  distin- 
guished. Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
kind  we  may  cite  Kant  in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
Winckelmann  in  art,  and  Niebuhr  in  history,  besides  a  host 
of  other  less  distinguished  names. 

Criticism,  the  Higher  (biblical):  See  Higher  Criticism. 

Cri'to.  or  Cri'toii  (in  Gr.  Kplrav):  Greek  philosopher;  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  ami  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  last  hours.  He  wrote  seventeen 
dialogues  on  philosophy,  which  are  not  extant,  Plato  gave 
the  name  of  "  Crito  "  to  one  of  his  books. 

Critola'iis  (in  Gr.  KpirdAaos) :  Greek  philosopher;  b.  at 
Phaselis.  in  Lycia.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  in  Athens,  and  was  eminent  as  an  orator  as  well  as  a 
philosopher.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  an  important  em- 
bassy with  Carneades  about  155  b.  c. 

Crittenden,  George  Bibb:  general:  son  of  John  Jordan 
Crittenden:  b,at  Russellville,  Ky.,  Mar.  20, 1814;  graduated 
at  West  Point  1832;  began  to  practice  law  in  Kentucky  in 
1835;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war;  resigned 
his  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U,  S.  army  in 
1861,  and  joined  the  Confeilerate  army.  He  became  a  major- 
general  ;  defeated  at  Jlill  Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1863 :  was 
censured  for  liis  conduct  on  tluit  occasion  and  was  kept  in 
arrest  by  the  Confederates  till  Nov.,  1863,  and  soon  after  re- 
signed, but  continued  to  serve  in  the  armv  as  a  volunteer. 
D.  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  27.  1880. 

Crittenden.  John  Jordan  :  statesman ;  b.  in  Woodford 
CO.,  Ky.,  Sept.  10,  1787.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary 
College  in  1807.  and  studied  law  ;  removed  to  Tennessee  ;  in 
1809  was  a]ipointed  attorney-general  of  the  Territory  of 
Illinois;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812  :  returned 
to  the  practice  of  the  law,  attaining  distinction ;  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  short  term  in  1816. 
In  1819  he  removed  to  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  from  1827  to  1829 
was  U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  in  1835  was  re-elected  to  the 
national  Senate  by  the  Whigs  for  a  term  of  six  years.  He 
was  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  In  Mar.,. 
1841,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  U.  S..  but  he 
resigned  in  Septemlier  of  that  year.  He  was  again  elected 
a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1843,  and  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1848.  He  was  Attorney-General  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Fillmore  from  July,  1850,  to  Mar.,  1853,  soon 
after  which  lie  joined  the  Native  American  party.  In  1855 
he  again  became  a  U.  S.  Senator.  He  opposed  tlie  secession 
movement  in  1860-61,  and,  performing  the  part  of  a  medi- 
ator, oft'ered  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  called  the 
"Crittenden  Compromise,"  which  were  not  adopted.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  opjiosed  the  em|)loyment  of  slaves  as  sol- 
diers, and  denounced  the  conscription  bill.  He  was  noted 
for  his  eloquence.     D.  near  Frankfort,  Ky,.  July  26,  1863. 

Crittenden,  Thomas  Leonidas:  general;  a  son  of  John 
Jordan  Crittenden;  b.  at  Rnssellville,  Ky„  May  15,  1815; 
State  attorney  in  Kentucky  1842.  He  serveil  with  honor  in 
the  Mexican  war.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the  Union 
army  at  Sliiloh.  Apr.,  1862,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general  i>f  volunteers  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  He  com- 
maniled  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  .Stone  River  in  1863.  Colo- 
nel of  infantry  1864.     Retired  May,  1881.     D.  Oct.  23,  1893. 

Crivelli,  Carlo:  painter;  b.  in  Venice  about  1435;  studied 
under  Antonio  and  Bartolommco  cla  JIurano.  When  he  be- 
came famous  he  was  commissioned  to  work  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  so  that  few  of  his  paintings  remain  in  Venice.  He- 
lived  chiefly  in  the  Marches,  wdiere  his  woi'ks  may  be  seen  in 
great  numbers,  as  at  JIassa,  Ascoli,  and  Ancona.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  after  1493. 

Croa'tia:  a  province  of  the  Austro-IIungarian  mon- 
arcliv:  is  l>oundeil  on  the  N.  W.  bv  Carniola  and  Styria,  on 
the  \V.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.  oil  the  N.  E.  by  Hungary,  and 
on  the  S.  by   Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia.     Various  out- 
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riiniu'i's  of  the  Alps,  geiierallv  coniiirisccl  imdcr  tlio  common 
name  of  "the  .Julian  Alps.''  traverse  the  eountry  in  its 
whole  leiifTth,  anil  divide  it  into  two  distinct  sections,  one 
lielontfinfj  III  the  liasin  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  the  Save 
and  the  brave,  and  the  other  formin}?  part  of  ihe'hijjhlands 
of  the  Adriatic  coast.  About  10  |>er  cent,  of  the  whole 
country  is  completely  unproductive.  In  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts larfre  tracts  alfonl  cudy  pastures.  But  generally  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
pine,  and  chestnut  trees, and  the  coast  region, 88  miles  long, 
iis  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  is  very  fer- 
tile. The  coast  regions  are  ex|iosed  to  a  violent  wind,  the 
so-called  bora,  and  in  the  mountains  the  weather  is  subject 
to  sudden  changes.  lUit  in  the  valleys  the  climate  is  gen- 
erally ecpiable  and  mild.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  fhix,  and  hemp  are  raised;  tobacco  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  an  excellent  wine  is  produced,  though  the 
mitioual  lieverage.  like  that  of  Hungary,  is  made  from  the 
plum.  Horses,  swine  (feerling  in  the  forests),  and  bees  arc 
kept  in  great  numbers.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  is  very  small.  .\  few  silk-spinning  factories,  glass- 
works, and  distilleries — that  is  al>out  all.  Grain,  wine, 
chestnuts,  honey,  and  horses  are  exjiorted.  Capital,  -Vgram. 
Of  the  inhal)itants.  about  !I0  per  cent,  are  Croats  and  Ser- 
vians, the  remain<icr  are  tiermans,  Magyars,  Israelites,  Ital- 
ians, anil  .\lbaniaiis.  Croats  ami  .Servians  are  two  Slavic 
tribes  which  speak  the  .same  language,  though  the  former 
use  the  Latin  and  the  latter  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  .\liont 
71  ]>er  cent,  of  the  population  are  Koman  Catholics,  20  per 
O'Ut.  belong  to  the  Oriental  (ireck  Church:  the  remainder 
are  Protestants  and  .lews.  This  region  was  anciently  in- 
habited by  the  Pannonians.  who  were  ci>n(piered  by  the 
Koinans  in  the  reign  of  .Vugustus.  In  640  a.  d.  the  Croa- 
tiaus  or  Morvats  migrated  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
to  this  country,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Croatia.  For  sev- 
eral centuries  Croatia  was  an  inile[>endeut  kingdom,  until 
in  10!(i  it  was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Hungary.  This 
province,  with  Slavonia  anil  their  former  "military  fron- 
tier." now  forms  a  division  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
(Tranxhithnniu).  Their  united  area  is  16,772  si|.  miles,  of 
which  5,246  is  Croatian.    Pop.  (1S!)0)  with  Slavonia,  2.200,977. 

('rockery:  See  Pottery  and  Porcelaix. 

Crockett:  town  :  capital  of  Houston  co.,Tex.  (for location 
of  county.seemapof  Texas,  ref.;J~.I);  .situated  on  railway:  100 
miles  N'.of  Houston:  has  two  large  seminaries,  public  schools, 
and  mercantile  and  agricidtural  imlustries.  Pop.  (IHMOi  .')!•!!; 
(18!)0)  1.44.3;  (lS!)3)cstimated, 2,240.    Kditok  oi'-CofKlKK." 

Crockett.  David:  hunter  and  Ijumorist:  b.  at  Limestone, 
TeiiM..  .\ug.  17,  1786.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1S2(>.  I82S,  and  1832,  and  was  a  political  friend  of  (icn. 
.lackson.  Ilishabitswerceccentric.  Heenlisled  in  ihcTcxan 
army  in  revolt  against  Jlexico,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Port 
.\lamo,  ami  nnis,sacred  Mar.  6.  18:^6.  His  Aiiluljiof/m/j/i!/ 
was  pulilisheil  in  Phi!a<lelphia  (1884) :  also  Tour  to  the  Sorlli 
find  Ihiirii  Eii.st  (\H:',:i):  Sl^etrlica  (nid  Eccinlrii-iliea  (Wil); 
h'.r/i/oitx  in  Ti-.rn.'i,  and  Life  of  Vriii  Burr)!  (183.J). 

Crockett,  Rev.  Samikl  R.  :  clergyman  and  author;  b.  at 
Duihrae,  New  Galloway,  .Scotland,  in  18.')!) :  educated  at  the 
Free  Church  Institution  at  Castle  Douglas,  and  at  Kdin- 
burgh  Universitv;  became  minister  of  Penicuik  1887.  Has 
published  Tlif  Stirhit  Ministi-r  |18!i;^):  The  Raiders;  Mad 
Sir  Cf/hfred  of  the  //ills;  'The  Lilac  ,Su)il/o>uiet:  The  Jleii 
of  the  JIo.-<.i  /iaffx;  Cteij  Kellij,  etc. 

Crocodile  [from  Gr.  icpo/cdSeiAor.  etymol.  unknown]:  a 
reptile  of  the  genus  Crocodilux.  which  comprises  the  true 
crocodiles  as  distinguished  from  the  .-illigators.  caynums.  and 
gavial.s.  Crocodilii.s  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Croco- 
dilia,  a  group  of  rentiles  characteri/ed  by  an  elongale<l 
body,  short,  stout  limbs,  and  massive  skull."  The  teeth  are 
conical,  implanted  in  sockets,  aiul  are  replaced  as  fast  as 
they  wear  out  by  others  develoiied  at  their  bases.  The  jaw 
is  extended  backwaril  some  distance  beyond  its  articulation 
with  tin-  skull,  so  that  the  cranium  appears  to  move  on  the 
jaw.  The  arrangeuu'iit  is  such  that  by  elevating  the  muzzle 
erocoililes  can  readily  open  tln-ir  mouths  while  lying  Hat 
Ujion  the  sand.  Cartilaginous  processes  arc  attached  to  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  ribs  similar  to  the  bony  uncimite  proc- 
esses .so  chariu'teristic  of  birds,  and  a  series  of  splint-like 
bones  is  fouiul  along  the  under  side  of  the  abchunen  from 
the  brea-st  bone  to  the  ijclvis.  The  ears,  eves,  and  nostrils 
are  closed  by  (laps  or  valves,  and  the  disposition  of  these  or- 
gans is  such  that  the  anim.ds  of  this  order  can  see,  hear,  and 


smell  without  exposing  more  than  the  tip  of  the  nose  and 
that  part  of  the  skull  immediately  about  the  eye.  The  heart 
has  four  complete  divisions,  but  the  aortic  arches  communi- 
cate so  that  venous  anil  arterial  blood  are  mingled  in  the 
circulation.  The  back  and  neck  alway.s.  and  the  under  side 
in  some  genera,  are  |)rotecteil  Ijy  bony  dermal  ])lates.  The 
tongue  is  attached  all  around  to  the  mouth,  and  the  nos- 
trils open  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  beliiu<l  a  llap  (formed 
by  a  mollification  of  the  hyoiil)  which  prevents  water  from 
entering  the  throat  when  the  mouth  is  opened  under  water. 
Crocodiles  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand  or  mud,  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  bury  them  in  a  heap  of 
decaying  vegetation.  In  the  latter  case  the  female  jealously 
guards  the  nest,  not  only  from  outside  intruders  but  fron'i 
the  mall',  who  would  otherwise  devour  the  young.  The 
crocodilia  arc  found  in  fresh,  or  lirackish  waters  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
localities  where  the  winter  temperature  is  cool  these  reptiles 
bury  them.selves  in  the  mud  and  hibernate;  in  tropical 
countries,  where  a  dry  season  prevails,  they  bury  themselves 
and  a'.stivate. 

Living  Crocodilia  are  divided  into  three  families:  (1) 
Gavialiu.k.  containing  the  gavial  of  India  and  tomistoma 
of  Uormo.  distinguished  by  a  long,  narrow  muzzle,  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  being  in  contact  for  u|)waril  of  half 
their  length,  and  teeth  of  nearly  equal  size  interlocking  with 
one  another.  (2)  CROCODiLiD.t:,  the  true  crocodiles,  with 
rather  long  muzzle,  but  the  halves  of  the'  jaw  oidy  meeting 
for  a  short  distance  at  the  front  end.  Teeth  of  various  sizes, 
interlocking,  the  first  lower  tooth  fitting  into  a  pit  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  fourth  in  a  notch.  Hind  legsdeeply  fringed, 
toes  much  webbed,  no  bony  bar  between  the  nostrihs.  Wide- 
ly di-stributed.  (3)  .Vllioatorid.e.  alligators  and  caymans, 
characterized  by  a  broad  muzzle,  lower  teeth  fitting  within 
the  upper,  fourth  lower  tooth  in  a  pit,  not  showing  inclosed 
mouth.  A  Viony  bar  between  the  nostrils.  Toes  slightly 
webbed,  no  fringe  on  hind  legs.  Otic  species  of  alligator  is 
contined  to  North  ,\merica,  a  second  occurs  in  China.  The 
caymans  are  confined  to  Central  and  South  .Vnu'rica.  The 
true  crocodiles  have  their  habitat  in  Southern  Asia,  and 
have  a  preference  for  slow-runinng  or  still  waters,  where 
they  feed  upon  fish  and  the  partly  decomposed  bodies  of  an- 
imals they  may  capture  or  find  dead.  Their  seeming  pref- 
erence for  jiutrid  flesh  is  largely  a  matter  of  necessity,  for 
the  broad  jaws  and  conical  teeth  of  these  reptiles  are  ill 
adapted  for  cutting  flesh,  while  their  ability  to  swallow  is 
limited  by  the  unyielding  articulations  of  the  jaws  and  tough 
hide  upon  the  throat.  Consequently,  prey  above  a  given  .size 
must  be  kept  until  soft  enough  to  be  torn.  Crocodiles  swim 
well,  the  chief  organ  of  propulsion  being  the  powerful  tail, 
the  fore  legs  being  lucked  up  beside  the  body.  On  land  thcv 
ordinarily  walk  with  the  body  almost  touching  the  ground, 
but  on  rare  occasions,  when  at  bay  or  in  a  great  hurry,  they 
stiiiul  almost  upright,  supported  by  the  hind  legsiind  tail.  In 
spite  of  their  size  and  ugly  appearance,  crocodiles,  with  ex- 
ceptions to  be  noted  hereafter,  do  not  often  attack  nu'n. 
Proliably,  like  other  animals,  they  differ  in  disposition  in 
different  localities,  something  depending  on  the  abundance 
of  food.  Their  size  is  usually  greatly  overesliinated,  for 
they  rarely  exceed  a  length  of  12  feet,  although  now  and 
then  one  is  taken  18  or  even  20  feet  long.     Out  of  266  speci- 


mens of  the  salt-water  crocodile  taken  in  Sarawak,  Borneo,  in 
one  year,  only  three  exceeded  a  length  of  13  feet,  the  larjjcst 
being  13  ft.   10  in.     The  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  Crocodilus 
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jiilotieus,  revered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  nmmniied 
when  dead,  is  now  so  persecuted  by  tourists  that  it  has  al- 
most disappeared  below  the  First  Cataract,  and  has  in  other 
places  become  exceedingly  wary.  It  is,  however,  still  wide- 
ly distributed  in  Africa,  and  in  some  localities  is  so  danger- 
ous that  tlie  natives  are  obliged  to  Imild  inclosures  of  stout 
posts,  reaching  into  the  rivers,  in  order  to  draw  water  with 
safetv.  Other  African  crocodiles  are  Cninnlilvs  catajilirac- 
tu.%  with  a  long,  thin  muzzle,  and  the  black  crocodile,  C.  ii  iijcr, 
with  a  short  head,  both  from  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  muggar.  or  nuirsh  crocodile  (Crocodilus  paliis- 
tris).  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  iSoutliern  Asia,  and  in 
some  localities  of  India  is  still  held  in  some  reverence,  and 
fed  and  protected  by  its  fakir  friends.  It  ranges  from  the 
hot  swamps  of  the  seacoast  to  the  snow-fed  streams  of  the 
Himalayan  valleys.  The  salt-water  crocodile  (CrocoiUlns 
pnrosus)  occurs  from  India  to  ?^^ortheast  Australia,  being 
especially  abundant  in  some  portions  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and'Borneo.  It  is  partial  to  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and 
not  infrequently  ventures  out  to  sea  for  a  mile  or  so.  This 
animal  has  an  exceedingly  massive  head,  reaches  a  great 
size,  and  is  so  much  dreaded  from  its  man-eating  propensi- 
ties that  in  some  places  a  price  of  so  much  per  foot  is  paid 
for  its  capture, 

Tliree  species  of  crocodiles  occur  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  one  of  which,  Crocodihis  amerieanux,  is 
found  sparingly  in  Southern  Florida.  See  Alligator,  Cay- 
man, and  Gavl'il.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Crocodile  Bird,  or  Crocodile  fl'atclier:  a  small  species 
of  plover  {Pluvianus  cegyptius);  found  in  Northern  and 
Western  Africa,  and  rarely  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  So  named  from  its  habit  of  feeding  around 
or  upon  the  crocodiles  as  they  Ijask  in  the  sun.  It  even  ven- 
tures to  pick  the  leeches  (Bdella  nilotica)  from  the  very 
mouths  of  tliese  huge  reptiles,  a  fact  noted  by  Herodotus 
and  confirmed  by  Brehm.     It  is  called  zic-zac.from  its  note. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Crocodilopolis:  a  city  of  Ancient  Euypt  (q.  v.). 

Crocus  [dr.  kp6kos,  crocus,  saffron] :  a  large  genus  of 
iridaceous  plants  (herbs)  native  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Crocus  venius  and  other  species  are  well  known  as  afford- 
ing many  varieties  of  very  early  spring  flowers,  which  are 
common  in  cultivation.  Crocus  safivus  and  other  species 
blossom  in  autumn.  Tlie  autumn  crocuses  are  rarely  culti- 
vated in  tlie  U.  S.  Their  orange-red  stigmas,  when  dried, 
constitute  the  <lrug  known  as  "time  "  Saffron  [g.  i:). 

Crocus  of  Mars:  the  finely  divided  red  oxide  of  iron 
used  in  medicine  and  in  tlie  arts.  The  "  crocus  of  anti- 
mony"'  of  tlie  old  chemists  was  a  mixture  of  the  tersulphide 
and  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  "  crocuses  "  received  their 
name  from  tlieir  saffron  color. 

Croes,  John,  S.  T.  D.  :  first  bishop  of  the  P.  E.  Church 
in  New  Jersey;  b.  at  Elizahethtown,  N.  J.,  July  1,  17G2; 
served  in  the  Continental  army  from  1TT8  to  the  clo.se  of 
the  war  for  indejiendence ;  ordained  liy  Bishop  White,  Feb. 
28,  1790,  taking  cliarge  of  Trinity  church,  Swedesborough, 
N.  J. :  became  rector  of  Christ  church.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  May,  ISOl,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  At 
the  request  of  tlie  trustees  of  Queen's  College,  then  prac- 
tically defunct,  he  opened  a  classical  school  in  the  college 
building,  wliich  soon  became  widely  known,  and  jirospered 
under  his  direc,ti(m  for  several  years.  In  182.')  this  school 
became  Kulgcrs  College.  The  honorary  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  College  in  1811.  In 
June,  1815,  Dr.  Croes  was  elected  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  to 
succeed  Bishop  Jarvis.  The  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  to  re- 
tain his  services,  on  Aug.  l.i,  181.5,  elected  Jiim  its  bishop. 
He  accepti'il  tlie  latter  position,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  White,  assisted  by  Bishops  Ilobart  and  Kemp,  on 
Nov.  19,  181.5.     1).  in  New'  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  July  :J0,  W.i'i. 

Cra>'SH9(iii  (ir.  Kpolo-os):  a  king  of  Lydia  proverbial  for 
his  riches;  was  born  abnut  .590  b.  c.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Alyattes,  in  .5(50.  and  soon  extended  his  dominions 
by  the  c'onque.st  of  the  JOolians,  lonians.  and  other  |icoples 
of  Asia  Minor.  Sardis  was  Ihe  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He 
is  said  to  have  enriched  himself  by  the  golden  sand  of  I'ac- 
tolus.  In  546  n.  c.  he  was  defeated  in  batlle  and  taken 
prisoner  bv  Cyrus  of  Persia,  who  devoted  him,  together  with 
fourteen  Lyilian  youths,  lo  the  fianieS  as  a  thanUsgiving 
sacrifice  to  tlie  god  whom  the  Persians  worshiped  under  the 
a-spect  of  the  fire.  Cnesus  was  .saved,  liowever,  in  a  cu- 
rious way,  and   afterward   lived  in  honor  at   the   cnurl  of 


Cyrus  as  his  trusted  friend.     See  Herodotus's  beautiful  nar- 
rative. 

Croffiit.  William  Augustus,  Ph.D.:  editor  and  author; 
b.  in  Redding,  Conn.,  Jan.  29, 1836.  He  received  an  academ- 
ic education;  taught  a  public  school  for  a  time;  served  in 
the  civil  war  as  soldier  and  correspondent,  and  afterward 
had  editorial  charge  successively  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Palladium,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Times,  Blinneapolis  Tribune,  Chicago  Erening  Post,  and 
Washington  Post,  and  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Graphic,  New  York  Tribune,  and  New  York  World. 
He  has  thrice  visited  IDurope,  and  has  also  traveled  through 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  Cuba,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bermudas,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  of 
syndicate  letters  to  newspapers.  He  was  executive  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  from  1888  to  1891,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  editorial  division  of  that  bureau.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  War  History  of  Connecticut  (New  York, 
186T);  A  Helping  Band  (Cincinnati,  1868);  Bourbon  Bal- 
lads (New  York,  1880) ;  Deseret,  an  opera,  music  by  Dudley 
Buck  (1881) ;  A  3Iidsummer  Lark  (1882) ;  The  Vanderbilis 
(1886);  Folks  Next  Door  (1892);  The  Prophecy  and  other 
Poems,  a  second  volume  of  poems  (1893) ;  also  of  a  poem 
read  at  the  o[ieiiing  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
(May  1,  1893).  He  has  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Union  CoUege. — His  wife.  Bessie  B.  Croffut,  has  published 
several  stories  and  contributed  extensively  to  encyelopiedias. 

Croft,  William:  composer  of  cathedral  music;  b.  in 
Warwickshire  in  1677.  He  was  appointed  composer  to  the 
chapel-royal  and  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1708. 
He  composed  Divine  Barmony  (1712)  and  31usica  Sacra 
(1724).     D.  Aug.  14,  1727. 

Crofters:  in  Scotland,  tenants  who  reside  on  holdings 
the  annual  rent  of  each  of  which  does  not  exceed  £30.  The 
term  commonly  designates  a  small  tenant  of  land  who  lives 
mainly  by  farming  or  the  raising  of  live  stock.  There  are 
two  classes :  First,  those  who  occupy  land  in  se]iarate  tenancy 
only;  and  second,  those  who  occupy  tillable  land  in  sepa- 
rate tenancy  and  hold  mountain  jiasturcs  in  joint  tenancy. 
The  first  class  are  sometimes  called  "  independent  "  crofters 
and  the  second  "township"  crofters.  The  latter  are  so 
much  the  more  numerous  tliat  the  joint  tenancy  of  pasture 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  crofting  life.  They  are 
found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
islands,  Sutherlaml,  (!'aithness.  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  in  parts 
of  Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire,  and  less  frequently  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  In  their  local  government  and  in  the 
possession  of  common  rights  and  common  obligations  they 
preserve  many  features  of  the  primitive  community.  The 
system  is  a  partial  survival  of  the  custom  of  land  tenure 
that  was  once  common  in  all  Scotland  and  in  many  other 
countries.  The  crofters  generally  derive  a  part  of  their 
sup])Ori  from  em|]l(iyment  outside  of  the  labor  on  the  land. 
The  cottars  are  closely  related  to  the  crofters  in  origin  and 
pursuits,  but  they  are  lower  in  the  economic  scale,  lieiu" 
frequently  mere  squatters.  The  cottars  are  found  mingled 
with  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  the  crofters,  thi'ough- 
out  the  crofting  country.  Both  of  these  classes  have  had 
special  grievances,  which  led  to  the  ajipointment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1883  of  a  royal  cumniission  to  in- 
vestigate their  condition.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1886 
that  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  an<l  the  crown.  The  numerous  wi.se  provisions 
of  this  act  have  not  resulted  in  much  imiirovement,  owing 
to  unfavoralile  conditions.  The  crofter  and  cottar  popu- 
lation is  computed  in  round  numbers  at  about  200.000. 

C.  H.  Thuhher. 

Crofts,  Ernest:  English  genre  and  military  painter;  b. 
in  Leeds.  Sept.  1.5,  1847;  pujiil  of  A.  B.  Clay,  London,  and 
Ilunteii,  DiLsseldorf ;  associate  Royal  Academy,  London; 
third-class  medal.  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  for  his  jiicture, 
Marllioruugh — after  the  Battle  of  Baniillies.  Studio  in 
London.  "  W.  A.  C. 

Cro^lian,  George:  an  inspector-general  of  the  U.  S. 
army;  b.  near  Louisville.  Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1791 ;  served  as  vol- 
unteer aide  in  the  battle  of  Ti)ipeca.noe  1811;  appointed 
captain  in  the  Seventeenth  Infantry  1812;  major  1813  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel 1814;  and  ins]iector-general,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  1825.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  defense 
of  Fort  Jb'igs  and  sortie  Jl.-iy  15,  1813,  and  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson,  against  a  greatly 
superior  force  of  British  and  Iiubans,  he  was  presented  by 
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Congress  with  a  goW  nii'dal  with  suitable  emblems  and  de- 
vices.    D.  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1H49. 

Croix,  Carlos  Francisco,  Jlarquesde;  Spanish  general 
and  administrator;  b.  at  Ijillc,  in  Flandei-s,  16!)0.  Ho  served 
for  fifty  years  in  the  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  ea|)tain- 
general  (1770) ;  wsis  a  knight  commander  of  Calatrava,  suc- 
cessively commandant  at  Ceuta  and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria, 
and  captain-general  of  Galicia.  He  was  Viceroy  of  Xow 
Spain  (Mexico)  from  Aug.  25.  1766,  to  Sent.  22,  1771.  His 
administration  was  one  of  the  best  that  .Mexico  ever  luid, 
anil  he  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  pure  ami  u[)right  man  and 
an  excellent  sohlier.  .\lter  his  return  to  .Spiun  he  was  vice- 
roy and  captain-general  of  Valencia  until  his  death  in  17bl6. 

Herhkrt  H.  Smith. 

Croix,  Teodoro,  de:  Spanish  knight;  li.  at  Lille,  in  Flan- 
ders, about  17;!().  He  accompanied  his  brother,  the  Viceroy 
Carlos  Francisco  de  Croix,  to  Mexico  in  1760,  and  was  com- 
mandant of  the  interior  provinces  and  of  Sonora.  From 
Ajir.,  17H4,  until  Mar.,  17!K),  he  was  Viceroy  of  Peru.  He  in- 
stituted inimerous  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  his  rule  throughout  was  trancjuil  and  prosperous.  He 
returned  to  Spain  by  way  of  Capo  Horn.  D.  in  Madrid,  Apr. 
^.  IT'.M.  Herbkkt  H.  Smith. 

Cro'ker,  .Tonx  Wilso.v  :  writer  and  politician  ;  b.  in  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  Doc.  20,  1780.  He  wjis  elected  a  Tory  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  1807;  and  was  secretary  of  the  Admir- 
alty from  ISOll  to  18;iO.  He  co-operated  with  Scott  and 
others  in  founding  the  Qiiar/erfi/  lieriew,  to  which  he  con- 
tril>utcd  260  articles,  including  many  roughly  satirical  re- 
views. In  Parliament  he  obstinately  o[iposed  tlie  Reform 
Hill,  and  on  its  passage  refused  to  re-enter  Parliament. 
Among  his  works,  which  number  seventeen,  are  Soiu/.f  of 
Trtifiilijar  and  an  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 
(18;S1).  He  is  the  "Higbv"  of  Disraeli's  Ooningsbi/.  D. 
Aug.  10,  18.57.     See  his  Memoirs  (1884). 

Croker,  Richard:  L^.  S.  ]iolitician;  b.  in  Black  Rock, 
Tnl.'ind,  Nov.  24.  184:i.  His  grandfather,  Maj.  Henry  Cro- 
ker. was  iiis]iector-gcnernl  in  the  IJritish  army,  one  of  his 
uncles  was  a  member  of  Parliauient.  and  another  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  army  and  a  governor  of  Bermuda.  lie 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  V.  S.  when  three  years  of 
age,  and  has  since  resided  in  New  York  city.  He  served  in 
(Jen.  Sicklcs's  brigade  during  the  civil  war,  and  also  in  the 
Tenth  New  York  Engineers;  clecteil  in  1867  alderman  of 
New  Y'ork ;  re-elected  in  1869 ;  again  elected  alderman  in 
1883;  the  same  year  (Nov.  16)  was  appointed  fire  commis- 
sioner; in  1889-90  was  city  chamberlain.  He  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Kelly,  was  prominent  in  opposition  to 
the  Tweed  ring,  and  rapidly  advanced  in  power  in  the  Tam- 
many Hall  organization,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  the 
head.  C!  II.  T. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crofton:  Irish  writer;  b.  at  Cork,  .Jan. 
15,  1798.  He  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty  at  the 
ago  of  twenty-one,  and  retained  that  position  until  1850. 
He  fiublished  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland;  Fairy 
Legends  and  Traditions  (6th  ed.  1882) ;  Legends  of  the 
Lakes,  etc.     D.  Aug.  8.  1854. 

CroU,  Jamks,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.:  geologist  and  philosopher; 
b.  in  Whilelield,  Perthshire.  Scotland,  1821 :  for  many  veai-s 
connected  with  the  ollicial  geological  survey  of  .Scotland. 
His  first  contribution  to  literature  was  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  publisheil  a 
work  on  Tlie  Philosopliic  Basis  of  Evolution;  but  the  en- 
ergies of  his  life  were  chielly  devoted  to  studies  in  geologic 
physics,  which  were  embodied  in  many  e.ssays  and  gathered 
m  thrive  treatises:  Un  the  Physical  (.'hiiractersofthe  Change 
of  Climate  during  the  Glacial  L'/joch  (1864);  Climate  and 
Time  in  their  Geological  Relations  (1^75);  Climate  and 
Cosmology  (1886).  The  first  of  these  works  embodied  an 
elaborate  theory  of  Pleistocene  changes  of  climate,  ascrib- 
ing them  to  variations  in  the  distribution  of  solar  heat  upon 
the  earth  occasioned  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and 
secular  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This 
theory  immediately  received  great  attention,  and  has  been 
the  subject  in  suljsequent  years  of  much  discussion,  pro  and 
con.  It  has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  geologic  thought 
and  investigation,  and  is  probably  more  widely  used  as  a 
Working  hypothesis  than  aiiv  rival  theory.  I),  at  Perth, 
Scotland,  Tlec.  15,  1890.  '  '  G.  K.  G. 

Cro'ly,  David  Goodman:  journalist;  b.  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  3,  1829;  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith;  was 
for  a  lime  a  student  in  New  York  University;  taught  pho- 


nography ;  was  employed  on  the  Evening  Post  and  New 
York //ecn/d  from  1854  to  1858;  was  editor  and  projirietor 
of  the  Rockford  Daily  JS'ews ;  was  the  first  city  editor  on 
the  New  York  World,  and  subsequently  its  managing  editor; 
resigned  in  1871,  and  from  1872  to  1878  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Graphic,  an  illustrated  newspaper.  He  wrote  a 
Lifeot  Horatio  Seymour,  a  History  of  Reconstruction  (1868), 
and  was  the  author  of  a  brochure  entitled  The  I'ositirisfs 
J'rimer(lH'7ii);  issued  two  numbers  of  the  Modern  2'hinlcer; 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  sid)ject  of  minority  represen- 
tation to  the  American  public  in  the  Galajy  in  1866;  wrote 
on  journalism  in  the  magazines.  In  18.5(i  married  the  lady 
now  known  as  "Jennie  June."     D.  Ajir.  29,  1889. 

Croly,  GivORGF. :  a  poet,  prose-writer,  and  pulpit  orator; 
b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  -\ug.,  1780.  Me  took  orders  in 
the  Anglican  Church ;  in  1810  settled  in  Lonilon  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literary  work ;  became,  in  1835,  rector  of 
St.  .Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  London.  Among  his  works  are 
Salalhiel,  a  Story  of  the  Past.  Present,  and  Future  (1827); 
History  of  George  IV.  (1830) ;  Poetical  Works  (2  vols.  1830) ; 
Catiline,  a  Tragedy ;  a  Life  of  Edmund  Burke  (1840) ;  and 
Marston,  a  novel.    D.  Nov.  24,  1860. 

Croly,  Jane  (Cunningham);  better  known  as  •', Jennie 
June";  b.  in  Market  Harborough,  Ijoieestershire,  England, 
Dec.  19,  1831;  at  an  early  age  accompanied  her  parents  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  in  1856  married  David  G.  Croly,  of  New 
York.  She  began  her  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  |ieriodicals,  her  first  published 
article  ai)peariug  in  the  "New  York  Triliune.  She  w.hs  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  New  York  M'orld  for  thirteen 
years,  to  the  New  York  daily  Times,  Noah's  Sunday  Times 
and  the  Messenger  for  ten  years,  and  the  weekly  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  Raltimore  American, 
and  other  |iapers.  She  has  besides  published  several  books. 
For  Better  or  Worse.  Talks  on  Women's  Topics,  a  cookery 
book.  Thrown  on  Her  Own  Resources,  three  manuals,  and  a 
History  of  Sorosis.  She  inaugurated  the  system  of  dupli- 
cate eorrespondenee,  and  was  connected  editorially  with 
Demorest's  Jllustrated  Monthly  from  its  start,  in  1860,  for 
twenty-seven  yeare.  Jlrs.  Croly  called  the  first  woman's 
congress  in  New  York,  1856,  and  also  the  second,  1869,  and 
in  1868  inaugnrated  the  Sorosis  (see  Clubs  for  Women). 
She  founded  the  Cycle,  a  club  organ  and  literary  review, 
and  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Cycle  and  also  of  the  Ilome- 
Maker  magazine.  In  1892  she  reccivi'd  the  degree  of  Doe- 
tor  of  Literature  from  Rutgers  Women's  College,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  new  chair  of  journalism  and  literature  in 
thai  institution.  She  has  been  since  its  start  the  president 
of  the  Now  York  \^'omen's  Press  Club,  which  she  founded 
in  1889. 

Croiii'arty :  county  of  Scotland  politically  connected  with 
Ross  ((/.  ('.),  comprising  ten  detached  districts  within  the 
limits  of  that  county.     Area,  369  sq.  miles. 

Cromarty:  town  and  seaport  of  Scotland  ;  in  the  united 
counties  of  Ross  and  Cronuirty:  finely  siluated  at  the  en- 
trance of  Cromarty  Firth ;  18  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Inverness  (see 
map  of  Scotland,  ref.  H-G).  It  has  a  good  liarlior.  which 
will  admit  vejsols  of  400  tons ;  also  manufactures  of  ropes, 
sailcloth,  and  sacking.  Hugh  Miller  was  born  here.  Pop. 
1,300. 

Cromarty  Firth:  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  cast 
coast  of  .Soothmd.  II  eomiuunicrttes  with  Moray  Firth,  and 
is  adjacent  to  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  It  is 
sheltered  at  its  entrance,  which  is  li  miles  wide.' by  two 
rocky  hills  called  the  Soutars.  Its  length  is  18  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  3  to  5  miles. 

Cro'iner:  small  seaport  and  watering-place  of  England, 
in  Norfolk;  on  the  North  Sen;  21  miles  X.  of  Norwicii  (see 
map  of  England,  ref.  8-L).  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high 
cliff.  It  has  a  fine  church  in  the  Tudor  style  and  a  public 
library.  All  atti'inpts  to  form  a  harbor  for  large  craft  here 
have  been  liaffled  by  the  heavy  sea,  which  is  continually  en- 
croaching on  the  land. 

Cronilccll,  krom  lek :  a  circle  of  upright  stones,  erected 
by  some  forgotten  race,  such  as  are  found  in  Brittany,  Great 
Britain  (sec  Stonehenge),  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia.  For- 
merly this  name  was  applied  by  British  arclueologists  to 
ecpiidly  ancient  structures  consisting  of  two  or  more  unhewn 
stones  fixed  verlieally  in  the  ground  and  supporting  a  large 
(lat  stone.  These  now  bear  the  separate  name  of  Dolmen 
((/.  v.),  and  are  believed  to  be  uncovered  chambered  cairns. 
Sec  Cairn. 
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Croiil|)'toii,  Sa.mikl  :  invontor  of  the  spinning-mule;  b. 
near  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  Dec.  3,  1753.  Farming 
and  weaving  were  the  employments  of  his  boyliood.  For 
his  invention,  which  was  perfected  in  1779,  he  received,  in 
subscriptions  from  the  manufacturers,  only  £67  6.s'.  Qd.  His 
means  were  so  limited  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  taking  out  a  jjatent,  and  he  was  consequently  glad  to 
make  private  arrangements  with  tlie  manufacturers  for  the 
use  of  his  invention,  many  of  whom,  however,  did  not  scruple 
to  evade  their  obligation.  Meanwhile,  the  mule  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  its  influence  was  so  jialpable,  that  in  1813  he 
drew  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  public  reward.  Par- 
liament voted  him  ±'5.000.  He  was  a  shy,  sensitive,  studious 
man,  fond  of  nuithematics  and  of  music.  But  his  business 
talent  was  very  limited ;  he  once  more  failed,  and  a  new 
petition  to  Parliament  was  refused.  D.  at  Bolton,  June  36, 
1827.     See  French,  Life  of  Crompton  (1860). 

Cromwell,  Henry:  a  younger  son  of  Oliver:  )i.  in  Hunt- 
ingdon .Tan.  20.  1638.  He  served  as  colonel  under  liis  father 
in  Ireland  in  1649,  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1653, 
and  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1657.  His  administration 
was  moderate  and  popular.  After  1659  he  lived  as  a  private 
citizen.     I).  Mar.  23,  1673. 

Cromwell,  Oliver  :  Lord  Protector  of  England ;  b.  in 
Huntingdon,  Huntingdonshire,  Apr.  35,  1599.  In  1616  he 
entered  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  quitted 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  June,  1617.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Bourchier  in  1630.  and  settled  on  his  estate  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. In  the  Short  Parliament  of  1638  lie  made  but  one 
speech,  and  during  the  eleven  years'  prorogation  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farms.  He  represented 
Cambridge  in  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  Apr.,  1640, 
and  in  the  Long  Parliament,  wliich  met  the  same  year.  He 
was  then  a  zealous  member  of  the  Country  party,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  House.  Having  raised 
two  companies  of  voUinteers,  lie  entered  the  army  of  Par- 
liament in  1643  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  strict  discipline.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
be  colonel.  On  July  3,  1644,  he  commanded  the  victorious 
left  wing  at  Marston  Moor.  The  Parliamentarians  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  Presbyteriati  and  Independent,  of 
which  latter  Cr<iniwell  was  the  master-spirit.  He  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  "  Self-Denying  Ordinance,"  which  excluded 
from  military  command  members  of  Parliament.  When  the 
army  was  reorganized,  and  Fairfax  appointed  general-in- 
chief,  Cromwell  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. In  command  of  the  right  wing  at  Naseby,  June,  1645, 
he  greatly  contributed  to  that  decisive  victory.     In  May, 

1646,  the  king  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scottish  army, 
which  transferred  him  to  the  custody  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  Presbyterians  had  a  majority.     In  June, 

1647,  tlie  king  was  seized  by  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  and 
rejiKived  from  the  custody  of  Parliament  into  that  of  the 
army,  which  the  Independents  controlled.  Charles  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  dissensions  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Independents,  and  intrigued  with  both.  Cromwell  de- 
feated the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  commanded  an  army  of 
Scottish  royalists,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  Aug.,  1648.  In 
December  of  that  year  forty-one  Presliyterian  royalists  were 
ejected  from  Parliament  liy  what  was  called  "  Priile's  Purge," 
Cromwell  was  a  memljcr  of  the  court  which  tried  the  king 
and  condemned  him  to  ileath  in  Jan.,  1649.  Ci'omwell  was 
now  the  nuisl  powerful  man  in  the  country,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  lu'w  council  of  state.  In  1649  he  went  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant  with  an  army,  and  subdued  the 
rebellious  Irish  royalists  with  extreme  severity.  The  Scotch 
proclaimed  Charles  II.  as  their  king,  and  raised  an  army  for 
the  invasion  of  Knglanil  and  the  proinolion  of  the  I'oyal 
cause.     CrorTiwell,  wlio  hail  returned  to    Kiiglan<l   in   May. 

1650,  was  thi'U  appointed  commander-in-chief.  He  signally 
defeated  the  Scottish  army  at  Dunbar  on  Sept.  3,  !()50,  an<l 
took  about  10,000  prison(>rs.  Charles  IT.,  having  been  re- 
enforced,  marched  into  England,  and  was  pursuetl  by  Crom- 
well, who  gaiiU'd  a  decisive  victory  at  Worcester  Sept.  3, 

1651.  In  this  great  crisis  he  displayed  emiucnt  vigor  aiul 
.sagacity.  Clarendon  oliserves  that  "  his  ]iarls  seenuMi  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  eoneealeil  his  faculties  until  he  had  occa- 
sion to  use  them."  In  Apr.,  1G53,  he  disscilved  the  remnant 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  wliich  was  called  the  Kumi),  and 
he  soon  summoned  a  new  I'arlianient.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  Ijor<l  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1653,  His  do- 
mestic policy  was  favoralile  to  religious  liberty  and  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    His  foreign  [loliey  wils 


dignified  and  enliglitened,  and  secured  for  England  a  more 
commanding  position  than  she  had  previously  occupied.  The 
title  of  king  was  offered  to  him  by  Parliaiuent,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  He  was  stigmatized  as  an  usurper  by  the  royalists, 
and  also  by  the  repulilicans.  He  died  on  Sept.  3,  1658,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  for  historians  to  rejiresent  Crom- 
well as  a  fanatic,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  man  of  cruel  temper  and 
mediocre  talents.  His  character  was  vindicated  from  these 
calumnies  by  Carlyle  and  other  writers,  and  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  as  a  statesman  and  connuander  he  dis- 
played abilities  of  the  highest  order.  "  Never,"  says  Macau- 
lay,  "  was  any  rider  so  conspicuously  I)orn  for  sovereignty. 
The  cup  which  has  intoxicated  almost  all  others  sobered 
him.  His  spirit,  restless  from  its  buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere, 
reposed  in  majestic  placidity  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the 
level  congenial  to  it.  Rapidly  as  his  fortunes  grew,  his 
mind  expanded  more  rapidly  still.  Insignificant  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  he  was  a  great  general ;  he  was  a  still  greater 
jirince." 

Authorities. — Cai'lyle,  Leitern  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell; 
John  Forster,  Life  of  Cnmtwell.  in  his  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  (7  vols.,  1840);  Villemain,  His- 
toire  de  CroinweU  (1819):  Guizot,  Life  of  Cromwell  (3  vols., 
1851);  Gardiner.  The  Great  Civil  Ho;- (3  vols.,  1887-91). 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Cromwell,  Richard  :  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  b.  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. Oct.  4. 1636.  He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  .student 
of  law  in  1647,  and  married  Dorothy  Major  in  1649.  He 
was  a  man  of  moderate  capacity,  virtuous  and  unambitious. 
After  Oliver  became  Protector,  Richard  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament, and  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Protector  in  Sept.,  1658,  but  the  army 
was  disaffected,  and  he  was  not  earnestly  supported  by  the 
people.  He  resigned  his  power  in  Apr.,  1659,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  peace,  spending  about 
twenty  years  on  the  Continent.  D.  at  Cheshunt,  England, 
July  13,  1713. 

Cromwell,  Thomas  :  Earl  of  Essex  ;  an  English  courtier 
and  minister  of  state ;  b.  at  Putney  about  1485,  and  bred  to 
the  law.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  Continent,  where 
he  successively  served  as  a  soldier,  a  merchant's  clerk,  and 
as  a  trader  on  his  own  account.  He  returned  to  England 
about  1513,  and  acquired  wealth  as  a  wool-stapler  and  scriv- 
ener. He  became  an  agent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  employed 
him  in  important  business.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
he  entered  the  civil  service  of  Henry  VIII..  whose  favor 
he  gained.  He  promoted  the  Reformation  by  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  co-operated 
with  his  friend  Cranmer  in  establishing  a  new  ecclesiastical 
polity.  In  1534  he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of 
state,  and  in  1535  vicar-general  with  power  to  sup|iress  mon- 
asteries. He  was  for  several  years  the  most  powerful  sub- 
ject in  Englaml,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1540.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  but  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
scrupulous and  rajiacious.  Fronde,  however,  defends  him 
against  these  itnputations,  iind  gives  him  a  high  character. 
He  promoted  the  marriage  of  Henry  N'lII.  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  because  she  fa\ored  the  Tjutheran  doctrines.  His 
agency  in  this  affair  was  conducive  to  his  own  ruin,  for  the 
capricious  king  regarded  her  with  disgust.  Cromwell  was 
tried  for  treason,  ami  was  beheaded  July  28,  1540.  See 
Michael  Drayton,  Ili^torie  of  tlie  Life  mid  Death  of  Lord 
Cromwell  (1609);  Fronde.  Jlistonj  of  Lni/land,  chi\.\)».  vi.- 
xvii. 

Cro'nos  (in  (ir.  KpS^os):  a  god  of  the  Greek  mythology; 
was  said  to  lie  a  smi  of  Cranus.  and  tlie  father  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Juno,  and  Ceres.  He  is  commonly  identified  with 
the  Roman  Saturn. 

Croii'stadt  [(term.,  lit.,  crown  city]:  a  fortified  seajiorf- 
towii  of  Russia;  on  the  flat  and  arid  island  of  Kotlin,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland;  about  30  miles  W.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva  (.see  map  of  Ru.ssia, 
ref.  5-C).  It  is  an  important  commercial  town,  and  the 
greatest  naval  station  of  Russia.  It  is  stated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  passes  through  Ciunsladt, 
which  has  three  harbors.  The  outer  harbor,  which  is  in- 
fended  for  ships  of  war,  is  capable  of  containing  thirtv-five 
slii|is  of  the  line.  The  inner  harbor  is  used  for  merchant- 
vessels,  and  has  a  capacily  for  1,000  vessels.  The  place  is 
very  strongly  forlifieil.  Poii.  (1897)  59,539.  Ice  renders  this 
port  inaccessible  for  nearly  live  months  in  the  year.  See  Ship- 
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Croiistadt.   in  Transylvania:    See  Kronstadt. 

Crook.  Gkorge:  C  S.  military  officer;  b.  Sept.  8,  1828, 

near  l)ayt O. ;  frrailuated  at  \Vcst   Point   in    IS-^a;   .luly 

in.  1866.  became  lieutenant-colonel  Twenty-third  Infantry, 
lie  served  on  friintier  18.V2-61.  in  Rosne  river  expeditiim 
185(5.  and  in  eonnnaiid  of  Pitt  river  expedition  18.')7 ;  en- 
Ka^ed  in  several  actions,  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded 
with  an  arrow.  In  tlie  civil  war  he  became  colonel  Thirty- 
sixth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted  Oct.  21, 1864,  to  be 
major  );eneral  V.  S.  volunteers,  serving  in  West  Virginia 
operations  1861-62.  engajjed  at  Lewisbnrg  (woun<leil  and 
brevet  major);  in  Northern  Vir};inia  campaign  1862;  in 
.MarvlaTid  campaign  1S62,  engaged  at  South  Mountain  and 
Aniielam  (l)revet  liculi^nant-eolonel) ;  in  operations  in  West 
\'irginia  1862-63;  in  Tennessee  campaign  1863,  engaged  at 
'I'ullahonia,  lloover"s  Gap,  Chickainauga,  aiul  pursuit  of 
Wliecler,  with  constant  skirmishes  (brevet  colonel) ;  in  North- 
ern Virginia  1864,  making  constant  rai<ls  and  in  numerous 
actions  (l>revet  brigadier-general  V.  S.  army  and  brevet  ma- 
jor-general I'.  S.  volunteers) ;  in  Sheridan's  Shenandoah  cam- 
paign 1S()4.  engaged  at  Berryville,  Fislu'r's  Hill  (brevet 
nuijor-general  L'.  .S.  army),  Stnisburg,  0]ier|uan,  and  Cedar 
Creek;  in  command  of  cavalry  of  Army  of  the  Potomac 
186.">,  engaged  at  Dinwiddle  Court-hcaise,  .lettersville.  Sail- 
or's Creek,  Farmville,  and  Ajjpomattox  Conrl-house;  and  in 
command  of  the  distriit  of  Wilmington,  K.  ('.,  186.5-66.  In 
comnuind  of  districts  in  Idaho  18(i()-68;  of  Department  of 
Columliia  1868-70;  of  Department  of  Arizona  1871-7-1,  and 
again  in  1882;  of  Department  of  the  Platte  :875-S2.  In 
lH7;i  was  promoted  to  l)e  a  brigadier-general  U.S.  army; 
wius  major-general  in  1888.     D.  Jlar.  21,  1890. 

Urookcd  Island:  one  of  the  Bahamas;  area.  160  sq.  miles 
(see  map  of  West  Indies,  ref.  3-F),     Export.^  salt. 

Crooked  (or  Kciikni  Lake:  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York;  extends  from  Penn  Van  southwcstward  into  Steuben 
County,  and  is  about  18  miles  long.  The  greatest  width  is 
1  h  miles.     The  surface  is  718  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Crookos.  William,  F.  R.  S.  :  chemist  and  physicist ;  b.  in 
Loniion,  1832;  educated  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  ; 
founded  the  Chemical  JS'ews  in  18.59;  editor  of  the  Jounidl 
(if  .Srieytee,  1864;  discovered  thallium  in  1861;  has  made 
numerous  important  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics; 
a  wanted  a  speci2d  gold  medal  by  the  Academy  of  .Science 
in  Paris,  1880;  author  of  several  handbooks  and  numerous 
contributions  to  scientific  journals.  In  1883  Crookes  dis- 
covered some  remarkable  phenomena  obtained  by  sending 
the  electric  discharge  through  glass  tubes  in  which  a  very 
high  vacuum  had  been  produced.  Hertz  subsciiuently 
showed  that  certain  of  the  rays  emanating  from  such  tubes 
were  capable  of  penetrating  metals  and  other  opaipie  laxiies. 
In  1896  KiiNTOKX  ((/.  V.)  utilized  the  property  in  photograph- 
ing hidden  objects.    See  Gkissler's  TrnEs. 

Crookes  Tubes:  See  Gkissler's  Tvhes. 

Crooks.  Geokoe  Rhiiard,  D.  D..  LL.  D.  :  IMethodist  divine 
and  journalist ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  3.  IS'22  ;  graduated 
in  1S40  at  Dickinson  College  ;  joined  the  Methodist  ministiT 
in  l.'<41;  traveled  and  preached  extensively  in  lilinois;  was 
appointed  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1842;  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Grammar  .School 
in  1H43;  and  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
1S46.  In  1H48  he  resumed  the  ministry,  o<'cupying  impor- 
tant pulpits  in  Philadelpliia,  Wilmington.  New  York,  and 
Hrociklyn.  In  conjunction  with  Prof.  McClintock  he  prc- 
jjared  .1  Fii:tl  Bmik  in  Latin  (1846)  and  .1  First  Jioulc  in 
drill:,  which  have  lieen  successful  text-books.  He  also  pub- 
lislied  Butler's  Analogy  (18.52).  with  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  work,  notes,  index,  and  life  of  Butler,  llis  most  im- 
portant production  is  a  Latin-English  Lexicon  for  schools 
and  colleges,  the  jireparalion  of  which  was  shared  by  Prof. 
Schcm  (Philadelliiiia.  18.58).  Ills  eminent  journalistic  career 
began  in  1«(10,  when  he  was  elected  first  editor  of  the  Meth- 
oili.it.  a  weekly  newspaper  established  in  New  York  city  by  a 
company  of  Methodist  laymen  who  were  favorable  to  inde- 
pendent or  unolTicial  journalism  in  their  Church,  and  he  was 
lis  editor  till  187.5.  He  was  Professor  of  Historical  Theology 
in  Drew  'I'heological  Seminarv  from  1880  till  his  death.  He 
publisheil  the  l.ife  of  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  John  McClintorl;  (\%~S) 
and  of  Uinho]i  Miitthcir  Simp.ion  (1890) ;  Sermons  of  Bishop 
Matthew  .Simpson.  Kilited  from  Shorthand  Report.t  (ISS.^);; 
and  was  joint  eililor  of  Crooks  and  Hurst's  Theological  h'n- 
ei/clopiril'ia  and  Methodology  (\mi  :  n.  e.  1893).  D.  at  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  Feb.  20,  18U7.  Revised  by  J.  F.  Ikiisr. 


Cropsov.  •'  ASPKR  Francis:  land.scape-painter;  b. 
ville,  N.  v..  Feb.  18,  1823.     He  studied  architecture 

and  began  to  paint  under  FAlward  ^laiiry,  going  to 
e    in    1847;    National    Acailemician,  18.51;    member 


Crookstoii:  city;  capital  of  Polk  co..  Minn,  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Minnesota,  ref.  3-A) ;  on  Red  Lake 
river;  is  a  railway,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  center. 
It  has  central  school  building,  costing  .^60.000,  water-power, 
roller-mills,  foundry,  creamery,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  1,227; 
(1890)  3,457;  (1895)  3,970.  "  Editor  of  "  Chronicle." 

I.  in  Ross- 
e  for  five 
years,  ;     '  '  '         -      t^'  • 

Europe 

American  Water-color  Society.  Hi'  exhibited  frequently  at 
the  Roval  .Vcadcniy.  London,  and  his  style  is  somewhat  like 
that  of" .some  English  painlei-s.  llis  pictures  are  violently 
colored,  but  painted  with  a  certain  cleverness.  Studio  at 
lliuslings.  N.  Y.  W.  A.  C. 

Croquet,  kivy-kii' ;  an  outdoor  game  much  resembling  that 
of  pall-mall,  which  was  poi)ular  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  game  of 
croquet  proper  is  comparatively  modern.  When  fii-st  intro- 
duceil  into  the  U.S.  it  was  consideri'd  a  simple  game,  almost 
devoid  of  opportiiiiitii'S  for  the  display  of  skill.  With  the 
development  of  the  game,  however,  opportunities  for  ac- 
curate and  scientific  playing  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
materials  improved,  until,  as  played  liy  experts,  the  game  is 
now  claimed  to  be  as  scientific  as  billiards.  The  following 
lie.scription  and  rules  apply  to  tlie  game  adopted  by  the 
National  .\mcrican  Cnxpiet  Association  (organized  Oct.  4, 
1882).  which  meets  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  August  in  each 
year  at  Norwich.  Conn. 


Fir,.  1. 


Grounds. — The  ground  when  full-sized  should  measure  36 
liy  72  feet,  and  be  raised  2  inches  at  the  bonier,  the  slope  ex- 
tending 30  inches  into  the  field  as  far  as  i  i  i,  imaginary  lines 
denoting  the  boundary  of  the  field.  (See  Fig.  1.)  The  stakes 
or  posts  to  be  1  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  inclies  high,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  rise  at  the  center  of  the  width  of  the  field. 
The  first  wicket  to  be  7  feet  from  the  stake;  the  second.  7 
feet  from  the  first,  on  a  lino  extending  through  the  middle 
of  the  field;  tlie  side  arches  to  be  5  feet  from  the  foot  of 
the  rise,  on  a  line  with  the  second  arch  from  each  stake ; 
the  cage  or  double  wii'ket  in  the  center  to  be  18  inches  long 
and  3J  inches  between  the  wires,  and  .set  at  right  angles 
with  a  line  drawn  from  stake  to  stake.  The  border,  b  b  b, 
at  the  top  of  the  slope,  to  be  made  of  maple  or  other  hard 
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wood,  about  4  by  6  inches,  laid  flat  to  serve  as  a  cushion 
whence  caroms  can  be  made ;  the  corner  pieces  to  be  of 
same  material  and  8  feet  long,  inside  measurement.  All 
arches,  except  the  center  arch,  to  be  3^  inches  in  the  clear. 
The  course  of  balls  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  JIauy 
clubs  stQl  adhere  to  the  old  rectangular  form,  without 
any  slope  inside  the  border  to  bring  the  balls  into  the  field, 
and  with  the  wickets  all  made  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
player  is  going.  In  less  scientific  games  the  cage  in  tlie 
center  is  replaced  by  a  single  arch,  which  is  made  the  same 
as  the  other  arches.  In  the  ordinary  croquet  set  the  wickets 
are  very  much  wider  than  stated  above.  The  game  was 
originally  and  is  stiU  commonly  played  as  a  lawn  game. 
Much  more  scientific  play  can,  however,  be  made  upon  a 
ground  of  well-rolled  dirt,  lightly  sanded  to  hold  the  balls. 
AH  national  match  games  nmst  be  played  on  dirt  ground. 
The  mallets  should  be  of  boxwood,  7  or  T^  inches  Icjng  by 
2i  to  2i  in  diameter,  and  tlie  handle  from  8  to  30  inches 
long,  to  suit  the  player.  The  best  balls  are  of  hard  rubber, 
3i  inches  in  diameter.  Balls  of  boxwood  and  other  hard 
wood  are  commonly  used. 

Terms. — Some  of  the  commoner  terms  are :  Roquei — to 
hit  another  ball  with  one's  own  ball :  croquet — to  place  play- 
er's ball  against  roqueted  ball  and  strike  player's  ball,  mov- 
ing both — called  loose  croquet  or  roquet-croquet .  ;i.s  distin- 
guished from  tight  croquet,  where  the  player's  ball  is  held 
with  the  hand  or  foot,  allowing  only  the  roqueted  ball  to 
move  ;  carom — rebounding  from  arch,  stake,  or  border ;  dead 
bail — ball  on  which  player  has  played  since  making  a  point ; 
set  up — same  as  in  billiards,  that  is.  leaving  balls  favor- 
able for  nest  shot;  wiring — leaving  balls  so  that  following 
player  has  wire  or  .stake  between  his  ball  and  ball  to  be 
played  upon  ;  object  ball — one  at  which  player  aims ;  jump 
shot — striking  a  ball  with  force  on  top  just  back  of  center 
so  as  to  make  it  jump  over  any  obstacle  between  it  and  ob- 


FiG.  2.—"  Jump  "  shot. 

ject  aimed  at;  guilty  or  danger  ha\\ — one  next  played  by 
atlversary  ;  innocent  ball — ball  last  played  by  adversary : 
rover  ball — ball  that  has  made  all  the  points  except  hitting 
the  finishing  stake. 

The  Game. — The  game  is  played  by  from  two  to  eight 
players.  It  needs  no  special  dress,  does  not  demand  vigor- 
ous exertion,  furnishes  moderate  exercise,  and  is  not  fatigu- 
ing even  when  long  prolonged.  The  elements  of  the  game  are 
essentially  the  same  however  the  wickets  may  be  arranged, 
and  whatever  the  ground.  The  object  is  to  make  the  player's 
ball  pass  in  succession  through  all  the  wickets,  striking  the 
lower  or  turning  stake  and  the  home  stake,  all  in  the  order 
and  direction  indicated  in  the  diagram.  (Pig.  1.)  In  this 
journey,  however,  the  player's  ball  may  be  aided  by  friends  or 
retarded  by  enemies.  The  chief  points  of  excellency  are  :  1, 
accuracy  in  roqueting,  for  which  an  accurate  eye  and  trained 
hand  are  indispensable ;  2,  ability  to  secure  position  in  front 
of  arches  ;  3,  skill  in  wiring  an  adversary's  ball ;  4,  good  gen- 
eralship. Position  in  striking  varies  according  to  the  player. 
It  is  well  not  to  be  too  long  in  aiming ;  a  quick  stroke  after 
getting  the  line  between  two  balls  is  apt  to  be  most  accurate  : 
but  after  the  line  of  aim  is  secured,  the  eye  should  be  kept 
fixed  on  the  player's  own  ball.  Important  points  to  be  ob- 
served are  keeping  your  own  balls  together  and  separating 
those  of  your  adversary;  keeping  the  innocent  ball  of  your 
adversary  with  you  or  your  partner,  and  the  guilty  adver- 
sary ball  wired  ;  giving  your  partner  a  set  up  when  yon  can 
make  no  further  run; 'and,  in  making  a  run,  providing 
for  points  ahead  and  leaving  no  balls  behind. 

Rules. — Following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
rules;  some  of  the  popular  variations  from  them  are  also 
noted.  The  player  must  always  strike  his  ball  with  the  face 
of  the  mallet,  the  stroke  being  considered  to  have  been  "de- 
livered "  whenever  the  ball  is  moved  by  the  touch  of  the 
mallet,  however  slight.  The  player  must  never  strike  his 
ball  twice,  and  must  not  push  or"  follow  it  with  his  mallet 
except  in  croqueting.  The  fii-st  plav  with  each  ball  is  made 
alter  placing  it  midway  between  tlie  home  stake  and  the 
first  arch.  The  players  play  in  regular  order,  partners  al- 
ternating with  opponents,  and  a  player's  turn  continues  so 


Fig.  3.— .\  possible  croquet :  C.  line 
of  aim  :  A.  course  of  player's 
ball :  B,  course  of  croqueted  ball. 


long  as  he  makes  a  point  or  roquets  a  ball  not  dead,  or  until 
he  violates  some  rule  of  the  game.  A  point  consists  in  run- 
ning an  arch  or  striking  a  stake  in  proper  order  of  play. 
Roquet  gives  the  player  the  privilege  of  roquet-croquet  only, 
and  in  taking  it  he  must  move  the  croqueted  ball  or  end  his 
play.  (In  the  popular  game  the  player  is  not  thus  limited, 
and  may  besides  take  tight 
croquet   instead ;   in   either  A 

case  he  has   also   a  second  !  ,.^ 

stroke.)     If  the  player  ro-  i 

quels  two  or  more  balls  at  i 

the  same  stroke,  he  croquets  i 

only  the  first.  A  player,  in 
each  turn  of  play,  may  ro- 
quet any  ball  once  only  be- 
fore making  a  point.  '  Ro- 
queting a  dead  ball  by  di- 
rect stroke  ends  the  play, 
and  the  dead  ball  should  be 
replaced.  If  a  roqueted  ball 
is  beyond  an  arch,  and  the 
playing  ball  rests  through 
it,  the  arch  is  held  to  be  first 
made.  A  ball  is  not  through  an  arch  when  it  is  touched  by 
a  straight-edge  laid  across  the  two  wires  on  the  side  from 
which  the  ball  c»rae.  A  ball  is  not  in  position  to  run  an 
arch  when  it  has  been  placed  under  it  in  croquet,  or  when  it 
rests  under  it,  having  been  shot  from  the  wrong  direction. 
If  a  ball  first  roquets  another,  and  afterward  at  the  same 
stroke  makes  a  point,  the  point  is  not  allowed.  A  ball  mak- 
ing two  or  more  points  at  the  same  stroke  gains  no  greater 
privilege  than  for  making  one  only.  (A  popular  exception  is 
to  allow  an  extra  stroke  the  first  turn  if  the  player  makes 
the  first  two  arches  at  the  same  stroke.)  If  a  ball  not  rover 
be  driven  through  its  arch  or  against  its  stake  by  croquet  or 
concussion,  it  is  a  point  for  that  ball.  A  ball  shot  over  the 
boundary  must  be  returned  at  right  angles  from  where  it 
stops  before  play  can  proceed.  A  rover  has  the  right  of  ro- 
quet and  of  consequent  croquet  on  every  ball  once  each  turn 
of  play,  and  is  also  subject  to  roquet  and  croquet.  Rovers 
must  be  continued  in  the  game  until  partners  become  rovers 
and  win  the  game  by  successively  making  the  last  point,  i.  e. 
striking  the  home  stake. 

Crosby,  Alpheus:  educator;  b.  at  Sandwich,  X.  H..  Oct. 
13.  1810;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  18'27;  was  tutor  and 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  his  alma  mater  (1820- 
57).  and  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Salem,  Mass. 
(1857-65).  He  edited  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  published 
a  Greek  grammar  and  other  works,  which  have  been  exten- 
sively used.     D.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr.  17,  1874. 

Crosby,  Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  b.  in  New  York  city, 
Feb.  27,  1826 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Xew  York  in 
1844;  became  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  same  in  1851 ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  in  1859 ;  pastor  of 
First  Presbyterian  church  in  New  Brunswick  in  1861 ;  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  1862,  and  his  professorship  in  1863, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  city.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  1870-81.  and  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  bold,  ardent,  and  energetic  temper, 
fearless  in  the  defense  of  his  opinions,  wise  and  broad  in  his 
judgments,  tireless  in  his  energy,  he  was  for  years  a  synonym 
for  every  Christian  virtue  and  a  leader  in  every  practicable 
reform.  By  his  |iersonality,  and  not  by  his  pulpit  gifts  or 
scholarship,  he  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  city's  philan- 
thropies. His  scholarship  was  put  to  popular  use.  Besides 
other  works,  he  published  Lanas  of  the  Moslem  (New  York, 
1850);  (Edipus  Ti/rannus  (1^51);  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1863);  Bible  Manual  (1870);  Life  of  Jesus  (1871); 
Book  of  Joshua  (1875) ;  T7ie  Christian  Preacher  (Yale  lec- 
tures on  preaching.  1880) ;  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Ism):  Bible  View  of  the  Jewish  Church  (1888);  Tlie 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia :  or,  Worldliness  in  the  Church 
(1890) ;  Sermonji  (18i)l).    D.  in  New  York  city.  Mar.  29, 1891. 

Crosby,  .John  Schuyler  :  soldier ;  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  19,  18.30;  educated  at  University  of  New  York;  en- 
tered the  regular  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 
1861 ;  served  with  his  battery  uiiiler  McClellan  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ;  was  brcvcttcd  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
after  the  battles  of  Pleasant  Hill  and  Sabine  Cross-Roads ; 
was  in  1864  promoted  to  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Canby  as 
assistant  adjutant-general,  and  shortly  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  same  capac- 
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ity.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  in  18T2,  and  was 
in  1H76  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Florence,  Italy ;  became 
(iovernor  of  Jlontana  Aun.  4,  1883,  and  lirst  aj^sistant  Post- 
nia.ster-(ioneral  Nov.,  1884;  ie.si{,'neil  Mar.  4,  188G. 

Crosby,  I'eirce:  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy ;  b.  near  Ches- 
ter, I'a.,  ilan.  16,  18"24 :  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
in  18:i8.  lie  served  on  the  east  coast  of  Jlexico  durin;;  the 
Mexican  war,  and  in  1861  was  employed  with  the  Uninn 
armv,  and  rendered  most  important  service  in  Chesaiieakr 
Hav  and  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  particuUirly  al 
the  capture  of  Forts  llatteras  and  Clarke.  lie  commanded 
the  I'inola  at  the  passaire  of  Forts  St.  I'hilip  and  .lackson 
and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Apr.  24,  lS(i2,  and  at  the 
(]assaj;es  up  and  down  the  Jlissi-ssippi  past  the  Vicksburg 
liatteries,  .lune  30  and  July  \'>.  1862.  He  did  good  service 
during  the  years  186;l-()4  in  command  of  the  Florida  and 
Kevstone  State.  North  Atlantic  blockading  sr|uadroii.  and 
in  1865  commanded  the  steamer  Metacomet  during  the 
operations  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Mobile,  superintending 
the  removal  of  over  150  torpedoes.  He  wjis  made  rear-ail- 
iniral  in  1882,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1883. 

Crosier,  or  Crozier  [from  O.  Vr.  croce,  bishops  stall 
(Mod.  Kr.  fcoAse) :  Ital.  orKCCi'o  :  Span,  rroirt  <  X'ulg.  Lat. 
*croccia  (-us),  hook-shaped,  adjec.  to  *croccum,  hook,  a  word 
of  Germ,  origin] :  a  stall  curved  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  a 
shepherd's  crook  (and  pointed  at  the  lower  end),  given  to  a 
Ronum  Catholic  bishop  at  his  consecration,  aiul  used  by  him 
a-s  the  symbol  of  the  authority  with  which  he  rules  his  flock. 
It  is  also  used  by  cartiinals,  by  some  canons  of  cathedral 
churches,  and  by  abbots,  J.  J.  Kea>'E, 

Cross  [M.  Eng.  crois,  crox,  from  0.  Fr.  cruis  (3Iod.  Fr. 
cro/.r) :  Ital.  croce  <  IaiI.  criij-]:  an  instrument  anciently 
used  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  especially  u|ion 
slaves  and  the  vilest  malefacloi's,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  the  principal  Christian  symbol.  As  an  instrument 
of  death  the  cross  occurred  in  the  ancient  world  under  a 
double  form — either  as  a  plain  vertical  stake,  to  which  the 
convict  was  nailed  with  the  hands  above  the  head,  or  as  a 
vertical  stake  provided  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  top,  to  which 
the  convict  was  fastened  in  the  same  way,  only  with  the 
arms  outsi notched.  Death  usually  came  after  prolonged 
and  frightful  suffering.  With  resiject  to  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered  death,  the  New  Testament  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  its  form  ;  only  it  is  evident  from  John  xix.  29  that 
it  had  a  considerable  heiglit.  But  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble that  the  tradition  which  formed  on  this  point,  and  which 
unanimously  refei's  to  the  Roman  eros.s — ^the  vertical  stake 
with  the  cross-bar^should  not  be  correct.  As  a  symbol  the 
cross  occurs  under  many  different  forms:  the  crux  immissa 
or  crux  urilinaria  (+),  the  Latin  cross  or  cross  of  the  Ro- 
mans, on  which  Christ  suffered  ;  the  crux  decunsata  (X),  the 
Burgunilian  cross,  also  called  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  be- 
cause the  apostle  Andrew  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
on  it;  the  crux  comminsa  (T),  the  Greek  cross,  on  which  the 
apostle  I'hilip  is  said  to  have  suffered  death,  also  called  St. 
Anthony's  cross  or  the  Egyptian  cross,  because  by  that  St. 
Anthony  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  idols  of  Egypt  ;  final- 
ly, tlie  double  cross  {^)  and  the  triple  cross,  of  which  the 
first  is  used  by  the  pope,  the  second  by  the  Raskolniks,  or 
the  Russian  sectaries.  See  II.  Fulda.  Das  Kreuz  und  die 
Kreuzigung  (^resXiwi,  1878);  W.  W.  Blake,  The  Cross:  An- 
cient and  Modern  (New  York,  1888). 

Cross  in  Heraldrij. — (1)  an  ordinary  composed  of  a  pale 
crossing  a  fesse,  and  therefore  occupying  one-half  at  least 
of  the  field ;  but  this  size  is  only  retained  when  the  cross  is 
charijcd — that  is.  has  bearings  upon  it.  In  other  cases  the 
width  of  the  arms  is  less.  (2)  A  bearing  or  charge  of  which 
there  are  many  forms,  as  the  cross  patty,  the  cross  annulate, 
the  cross  crosslet.  R.  S. 

Cross,  Mary  Ann:  See  Eliot,  George. 

(!ro.ss.  Richard  Assiikton,  Viscount :  statesman ;  b.  in 
Red  Scar,  Emrland,  May  30,  1823;  educated  at  Rugby 
under  Dr.  Arnold.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  called  to 
the  bar  184!);  electeil  to  Parliament,  Mar.,  1867;  aiipointed 
Home  Secretary  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  administration,  I'eb.  21. 
1S74:  Hume  Secret ,iry  in  Lord  Salisbury's  adnnnistration 
1NH5  ;  made  viscount  in  1886,  and  became  Secretary  of  Stale 
fur  India  in  Lord  Salisbury's  administration. 

CrossbiU  :  any  one  of  several  birds  of  the  genus  Tjoxia. 
whose  members  are  characterized  liy  having  the  points  of 
the  bill  crossing  one  another  otiliquely.  This  feature,  which 
is  not  found  in  any  other  birds,  looks  like  a  malformation, 


but  is  really  peculiarly  adapted  for  extracting  seeds  from 
fir-cones.    The  crossbills  belong  to  the  family  of  spari-ows 


American  crossbill. 

(Fringillidie).  and  are  found  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  North 
America,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  and  usually  in 
small  flocks. 

The  common  crossbill  of  the  U.  S..  Loxia  curviros/ra 
americana,  is  a  variety  or  sub-sjiecies.  distinguished  chiefly 
by  smaller  bill  and  brighter  plumage,  of  the  bird  inhabiting 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  si)ar- 
row ;  the  female  and  young  are  of  a  dull  greenish  olive, 
mixed  with  gi'ay,  brightest  on  the  head  and  rump;  the 
adult  male  is  bricky  red,  with  blackish  wings  and  tail.  It 
is  a  very  hardy  bird,  nesting  in  Maine  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring,  while  the  ground  is  still  covered  with  snow. 
Its  range  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  .seiLson  and  abun- 
dance of  cone-bearing  trees,  but  it  has  been  taken  as  far 
south  as  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  white-winged  crossbill,  Loxia  leucopfera.  is  a  larger, 
brighter  colored  species,  and  is  furthermore  distinguished 
by  two  while  bai-s  on  the  wings.  This  and  the  preceding 
species  arc  often  found  together.  A  similar  but  larger 
species,  Loxia  (wnioptern.  occurs  in  Enrojie.  The  bright 
color  of  the  males  fades  after  death,  or  if  the  birds  are  kept 
in  ca])tivity,  changing  to  a  dull  orange,  or  more  rarely  to  a 
goklen  yeliow.  The  largest  member  of  the  genus  is  the  par- 
rot crossbill,  Loxia  pityopsiHaca,  from  Northern  Europe, 
and  a  straggler  in  Great  Britain.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Crossbow:  See  Bow  and  Arrow. 

Crosse,  Andrew:  electrician;  b.  in  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, June  17.  1784:  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  com- 
menced in  1807  experiments  with  a  view  to  form  artificial 
crystals  by  a  voltaii'  battery,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
In'  the  course  of  many  yeai-s  spent  in  this  pursuit  he  ob- 
tained not  less  than  twenty-four  mineral  crystals  similar  in 
form  to  those  produced  by  nature.  These  discoveries  were 
not  published  until  he  explained  them  before  the  British 
As,sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1836.  Some 
excitement  was  produced  in  the  same  year  by  the  apparent 
generation  of  insects  of  the  genus  Acarus  during  his  experi- 
ments with  a  voltaic  battery.  (See  Generation,  Si'oxta- 
NKors.)     1).  July  6,  1855. 

Crossed  Chock ;  a  check  across  the  face  of  which  two 
transverse  lines  are  drawn,  and  between  which  the  words 
"&  Co."  are  written  by  the  drawer.  The  check  is  then  said 
to  be  crossed  "generally,"  and  can  be  used  only  Ijy  paying 
it  into  some  bank  or  io  some  banker.  When  the  name  of 
a  bank  or  banker  precedes  the  words  "&  Co.,"  the  check  is 
said  to  be  cros.sed  "specially."  and  can  he  used  only  by  pay- 
ing it  into  that  partic-ular  bank  or  to  that  particular  banker. 
The  practice  of  using  crossed  checks  is  very  common  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  n^sorlcd  to  for  the  purpose  of  security 
in  case  the  check  is  lost.  The  effect  of  crossing  a  check 
upon  its  negotiability  is  regulated  by  statute. 

F.  Stl-roes  Ali.en. 

Cros'sen  :  town  of  Prussia;  province  of  Brandenburg; 
at  the  contluence  of  the  Bobcr  with  the  Oder;  32  miles 
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S.  E.  of  Frankfoi't  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  4-11). 
It  has  vinevanls  and  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth  and  ho- 
siery.    Pop.  (18SI0)  (;,657. 

Cross-examination :  in  the  law  of  evidence,  the  exami- 
nation of  a  witness  by  a  party  against  whom  he  is  called  to 
^  testify,  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  direct  examination, 
which  is  had  by  the  party  calling  the  witne.ss.  The  range 
of  a  cross-examination  is  much  wider  than  that  of  a  direct 
examination,  the  party  examining  being  allowed  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  the  witness,  and  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
liis  statements,  his  bias,  his  want  of  memory,  and  other  mat- 
ters tending  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  testimony.  The 
■course  of  the  examination,  depending  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  must  be  largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pre- 
siding judge.  For  these  reasons  leading  questions  are  regu- 
larly allowed,  though  they  are  in  general  excluded  on  the 
<lireet  examination,  as  tending  to  make  the  answers  of  the 
witness  mere  echoes  of  the  questions  asked.  It  is.  however. 
a  rule  that  if  a  merely  collateral  question  be  asked  and  an- 
swered, the  cross-examining  counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to 
call  witnesses  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  answer.  This 
rule  would  not  extend  to  a  question  as  to  the  point  whether 
the  witness  had  not  previously  given  a  different  version  of 
the  facts  lixnn  that  to  wliicli  he  testifies.  If  such  a  question 
is  properly  put  to  him  as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances, 
and  he  answei's  in  tlie  negative,  he  can  be  contradicted  by 
other  witnesses.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  a 
question  put  to  him  as  to  expressions  used  by  him  show- 
ing hostility  toward  the  party  against  whom  he  is  called. 
A  witness  on  cross-examination  can  not  be  required  to  an- 
swer whether  he  has  committed  a  crime  the  commission  of 
which  would  subject  him  to  punishment,  or  has  done  any 
act  which  would  suliject  him  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate; 
though  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  an  answer  wiiich  would 
merely  expose  him  to  a  civil  liability.  So  he  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  compelled  to  answer  questions  tending  to 
discredit  and  degrade  him.  Thus,  according  to  the  better 
opinion,  he  may  be  asked  whether  he  has  not  been  confined 
in  the  State  prison,  as  the  object  of  the  question  is  not  to 
•exclude  him  from  testifying,  iiut  to  affect  the  credit  due  t(i 
his  statements.  He  could  be  shown  to  be  iHcompelmt  to 
testify  only  by  the  production  of  the  record  of  his  convic- 
tion. The  true  theory  of  a  cross-examination  is  to  qualify 
the  direct  testimony,  and  accordingly  the  witness  should 
not  at  this  stage  of  the  case  be  called  on  by  the  cross- 
examining  counsel  to  give  independent  testimony  sustain- 
ing his  part  of  the  issue,  though  this  rule  is  not  always  ad- 
hered to  in  practice.     See  Evidk.vce.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Cross  Keys  :  a  post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Virginia,  ref.  .5-F).  An  inde- 
cisive action  took  place  here  on  June  8.  1862,  between  the 
arnues  under  command  of  Gen.s.  Fremont  and  Jackson,  in 
which  Fremont  was  held  in  check  during  the  day,  and 
Jackson  withdrew  his  forces  at  night. 

Revised  by  J.  Mkiutir. 

Cross,  Orders  iiiiil  Conarcgallons  of  the:  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  are  iunnerou.s.  Of  greatest  interest 
are  (1)  the  spiritual  order  founded  by  Theodore  of  Celles  in 
1211.  It  spread  through  Belgium.  France,  Holland,  (ier- 
mauy,  and  England,  ami  still  exisls.  (2)  The  Regular  Clerks 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in  1h:J4  in  France  by  Aljbe  Mo- 
reau,  and  represented  in  the  U.  S.  (3)  A  congregation  of 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in  1625  in  France, 
and  spread  to  Quebec,  Canada.  It  is  principally  engaged 
in  teaching.  A  second  congregation  of  the  same  name  was 
founded  in  1833  in  Bc^lgium.  In  ISOO  it  had  some  800 
members. 

Cross  Remainders:  remainders  in  two  or  more  persons 
•so  creati'd  I  lial  the  survivor  or  survivors  take  the  whole  on 
the  lU'atli  of  llie  otliers.  Cross  I'enuiinders  may  arise  by  ini- 
jilicalion  in  a  will,  but  can  arise  only  by  express  limitation 
in  a  deed.  p.  Sturgks  Allkn. 

(Iross,  The  Southern  :  a  noted  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  some  of  the  jirincipal  stars  of  which 
form  a  cross,  iieing  near  the  south  pole,  it  is  not  visible 
far  north  of  the  etiuator.  As  it  is  not  conspicuous  in  jn-o- 
portion  to  its  celebrity,  the  first  sight  of  it  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
appointing. 

Crotala'ria  [from  Or.  Kp6Ta\oi>,  rattle,  in  allusion  to  the 
inthited  podswho.se  seeds  ratllej:  a  genus  of  mostly  trop- 
ical, herbaceous,  or  sub-shrubl)y  plants  of  the  Hean  "family 
(PapUionaceui),  bearing  mostly  yellow  flowers,  and  simple 


or  pahnately  compound  leaves.  Some  300  species  have  been 
described,  but  these  probably  must  be  reduced  to  about  120. 
Nine  species  are  natives  of  North  America,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  C.  sagittalis,  the  common  rattlebox  of  moist 
lands,  once  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  a  "  loco  disease  "  in 
horses  and  cattle,  but  probably  harmless.  C.  E.  B. 

Crotalns :  See  Rattlesnake. 

Crotch,  William  :  musical  critic  ;  b.  in  Norwich.  Eng- 
land, July  .5,  lT7o.  He  showed  when  an  infant  so  precocious 
a  talent  for  music  that  Dr.  Charles  Burney  gave  an  account 
of  the  prodigy  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  (177!)).  In  1797  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1822  principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  As  a  composer 
he  did  not  fulfill  the  great  expectations  he  had  awakened, 
though  he  publislied  many  vocal  and  instrumental  composi- 
tions, but  as  a  critic  and  historian  his  works  are  still  of  in- 
terest: Elements  of  Musical  Composition  and  Thorough- 
bass (1812) ;  Styles  of  J/iisic  of  All  Ages  (1813).  D.  at 
Taunton,  Dec.  3U,  1847. 

Crotchet  [Fr.  crochet,  a  little  hook;  dimin.  of  croc]:  in 
music,  one  of  the  notes  or  characters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a 
minim. 

Cro'ton  [Or.  kp6twv.  a  tick,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance 
of  the  seeds] :  a  genus  of  al)ov:t  500  species  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  of  the  Sfurgewobts  (q.  v.),  nearly  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  countries  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  are  stellate-downy,  scurfy  or  glandular-hairy,  and  bear 
alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  mostly  entire,  simple  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  montecious  or  rarely  dia-cious.  and  usually 
bear  petals.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  and  contains  one 
ovule  in  each  cell.  Over  twenty-five  species  occur  in  the 
Southern  IT.  S.,  four  of  which  "extend  into  the  Northern 
States.  ('.  tiglium,  a  small  tree  native  of  China,  produces 
seeds  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  known  as 
croton  seeds,  and  are  extensively  used  in  medicine.  From 
them  a  drastic  purgative  oil  is  obtained.  C.  E.  B. 

Croto'iia,  or  Cro'ton  :  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Italy  ; 
on  the  Bruttian  peninsida  and  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  was  founded  710  B.  v..  and  became  a  populous  and  impoi"- 
tant  city.  The  Crotonians  worshiped  Hercules  as  their  tute- 
lary divinity,  and.  led  by  the  famous  athlete  Milo,  they  in 
510  B.  c.  conquered  Sybaris  and  leveled  it  with  the  ground. 
The  decline  of  Crotona  began  with  the  arrival  of  Pythag- 
oras. The  city  was  originally  governed  by  a  council  of 
1.000 — mi'U  who  descended  from  its  Achican  foundere — but 
300  adherents  or  disciples  of  Pythagora.s  once  succeeded  in 
overawing  the  council  and  seizing  the  supreme  authority. 
They  were  soon  exiielled  by  the  people  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government  established,  but  from  that  time  the 
stability  of  the  government  was  lost,  and  the  effects  of  the 
loss  soon  became  visible.  During  the  war  between  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Romans  the  city  suffered  still  more ;  one-third  of 
the  space  within  the  walls  was  unoccupied.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  took  up  his 
heailquarters  at  Crotona  during  three  successive  winters, 
which  seems  to  have  completed  the  ruin  of  the  city.  It  is 
mentioned  again  in  the  wars  of  Narscs  and  Belisarius.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  Cotrone.  In  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity its  territory  was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  it  wa.s  noted  for  its  salulirity.  To  this  circiunstance — 
the  healthfulness  of  the  situation — was  ascribed  the  great 
personal  beauty  of  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  city, 
though  the  Crotonian  method  of  training  and  education  was 
also  celebrated. 

Croton  Aqnednct :  See  Aqueduct. 
Crolon  Bng  :  See  Cockroach. 
Crolon  Chloral :  See  Chloral. 

('roton  Oil  {Oleum  tiglli):  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  Croton  tigliiiin,  a  small  tree  which  grows  in  Hindustan, 
Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  taste  it  is  hot  and 
acrid,  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown  color, 
has  a  faint,  jieculiar  smell,  and  is  miscible  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  a  ]iowerful  purgative, 
valuable  because  it  can  be  emiJoyeil  with  good  effect  in 
very  minute  portions.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  its  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a])plied  externally  as  a  counter-irritanr 
in  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  and  ])ulrruinary  diseases.  The  pale 
oil  comes  directly  from  India  ;  that  i>f  a  darker  color  is  ex- 
pressed after  importation. 
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Croton  River:  in  Xow  York  State:  risps  in  Duttlipss 
I'oiinty ;  flows  S.  iinil  southwestwaril  througjh  Putnam  and 
WVstohi'ster  Counties.  It  enters  the  Hudson  river  aliout  35 
miles  at)ove  New  York  eily,  whieh  derives  from  the  Croton 
its  ( liiof  supply  of  water.  Its  lengtli  is  estimated  at  nearly 
(it)  mik's. 

Croiicli.  Preuerk  K  \Villi.\m  Xicholls  :  musician ;  b.  in 
I.ciiitlon,  .luly  31.  1808;  son  of  a  violoncello  player;  in  early 
life  sans;  in  several  traveling  opera  and  concert  companies; 
instructed  in  mvisic  by  his  mother  and  William  Watts,  sec- 
retary of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society ;  played  the  vio- 
loncello in  the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  theater  ;  liecame  pu- 
pil of  Ilawes.  Attwood.  Crevelli,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Nliisic:  composed  his  most  famous  t^oug.  Kafhleeii  Jlacniir- 
iiffH.  when  a  lioy;  played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  ])erf()rm- 
ance  of  Cliiri.  t)if  Miiiil  of  Mitoii,  Bishop's  opera  and  .lolm 
Howard  Payne's  libretto,  containing  the  song  Home.  ,Sirei-t 
Home  ;  removed  to  the  U.  S.  in  1849,  giving  concerts  in  vari- 
ous cities  with  success  :  was  in  Richmond  when  the  civil  war 
began,  and  joined  the  Confederate  army ;  after  t  he  war  mar- 
ried a  Virginia  lady  and  soon  after  removed  to  Baltimore. 
He  composed  many  songs  and  some  church  music,  but  his 
fame  rests  almost  entirelv  on  Ids  A'alhlten  M<tr<,iirnpni.  1). 
at  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  18.  1896.  U.  K.  Uervey. 

t'lMHip :  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  causing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  obstruction  to 
breathing  by  virtue  of  swelling,  development  of  false  mem- 
brane, or  spasm.  Two  varieties  are  distinguished — catarrhal 
or  spasmodic  laryngitis,  or  false  croup;  and  diphtheritic  or 
croupous  laryngitis,  or  membranous  croup. 

1.  /"a/*?  rroH/)  is  usually  a  mild  disease,  most  frequently 
seen  during  the  second  year  of  life,  males  being  particularly 
liable.  A  marked  tendency  to  it  seems  to  exist  in  somi^  in- 
dividuals and  families.  Among  the  exciting  causes  may  he 
nu'Utioru'd  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  gastric  disturbaiu'cs, 
bad  hygiene,  etc.,  usually  most  frequent  during  the  wet  win- 
ter months.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  reddened 
and  swollen,  its  hnnen  therefon;  decreased  and  the  psussage 
of  air  impeded,  which  condition  is  aggravated  by  a  spas- 
modic action  of  its  muscular  apparatus.  The  secretion  of 
nnicus  is  at  first  dinunished,  then  increased,  assuming  a 
tenacious  character.  The  onset  of  the  attack  is  sudden  or 
it  is  preceded  by  a  nasal  or  bronchial  catarrh,  and  usually 
occurs  at  night  after  the  child  has  been  asleep  for  several 
hours.  It  wakes  up  about  midnight  with  a  barking  cough, 
loud  and  laborious  respiration,  small  aiul  frequent  pulse, 
with  more  or  less  fever.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the  veins 
of  the  neck  and  face  are  distended,  the  face  looks  leaden, 
ami  suffocation  appears  imminent.  The  att.Hck  nuiy  last 
from  half  an  hour  to  six  hours,  terminating  in  perspn'ation, 
looser  cough,  and  hoarse  voice.  Su<'h  alhwks  may  rcpcit 
themselves  on  the  following  two  nights.  In  this  affection 
there  is  no  development  of  false  membrane  and  there  are  no 
sw<dlen  glands.  A  very  severe  attiR-k  requires  the  use  of  an 
emetic,  such  as  ijx'cac,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  turpeth  mineral, 
relieving  the  dyspna'a  ;  milder  attacks  reipiire  very  little  or 
iici  tn'atment.  'I  lie  iidudation  of  moist  warm  air  is  of  serv- 
ice. Let  the  child  drink  a  little  hot  milk  at  short  intervals, 
ll  should  not  sleep  longer  than  an  hour  .-it  a  time,  and  drink 
on  waking.  A  mustard  plaster  or  cold  water  applied  exter- 
nally may  be  of  service.  When  the  breathing  is  very  spas- 
modic, half  a  teaspoonful  of  paregoric  (one  dose)  or  a  grain 
of  Dover's  jjowder  is  indicated.  For  the  following  general 
catarrh  keep  the  chihl  in  a  uniform  warm  but  not  hot  room 
for  a  few  days,  the  air  being  ke[)t  moist  by  steam  ;  at  the 
same  time  freipieiit  snudl  doses  of  ipecac,  antimonial  prep- 
arations, or  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  given.  All  the 
ciuses  do  well.  Good  general  hygienic  habits  do  much  to 
prevent  attacks. 

'i.  Meinhrnnous  croup,  or  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  an  ex- 
ceedingly contagious  affection,  with  its  frequent  complicat- 
ing conditions,  is  the  most  dangerous  disease  seen  in  chil- 
dren. I'nder  ordinary  circumstances  with  an  exclusively 
medical  treatment  a  large  majoritv  of  the  patients  die.  Of 
late  years  operative  measures  reiicving  the  laryngeal  ob- 
struction have  more  frequently  been  employi>d,  and  they 
lend  to  decrea.se  the  high  mortality  of  the  disease;  the  com- 
plications, however,  continue  to  keep  the  death  rate  very 
liigli.  It  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  swelling  and  formation  of  a  white, 
gray,  or  through  admixture  with  a  little  blood,  darker 
"false,"  "croupous."  or  "  iliphtheritic  "  niembnine  on  it. 
tending  to  diminish  the  lumen  of  the  organ.     This  con- 


dition seldom  originates  in  the  larj-nx,  but  most  frequently 
descends  from  the  tliroat,  where  it  is  found  covering  one  or 
more  small  areas  or  fiver  a  larger  surface,  also  at  times  cov- 
ering the  inner  surface  of  the  no.se.  Micro-organisms  de- 
scribed bv  Klebs-Lcilller  are  now  recognized  as  the  cau.sative 
factor.  Their  chemical  luciducts  probably  also  i)lay  a  part, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  general  systemic  disturbances. 
The  described  deposits  in  the  throat  may  be  known  to  exist 
for  days;  the  infection  may  then  descend  to  the  larynx. 
The  voice  l)ecomes  hoarse,  resulling  at  times  in  complete 
loss  of  it  (aphonia);  the  respiration  is  slow,  labored,  and 
loud,  ami  in  the  efforts  a(  breathing  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  chest  are  exerted  to  the  utmost,  the  insertion 
of  the  diaphragm  is  drawn  in  with  every  inspiration — at 
the  same  time  deep  grooves  are  observed  above  and  be- 
low the  clavicli — tlie  child  is  exceedingly  restless,  tosses 
about,  and  supports  itself  on  its  knee.s.  throwing  the  head 
backwaril.  The  lips  begin  to  assume  a  bluish  hue.  This 
symptom  (cyanosis)  increases  in  pnqiortion  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  breathing,  and  is  due  to  an.  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  to  the  blood — as  it  increa-scs  we  ob.serve  gen- 
eral paleness,  even  a  leaden  color;  blue  tint  of  the  lips  and 
under  the  tinger-nails.  This  condition  may  soon  be  fol- 
lowed l)y  apathy  in  place  of  the  restlessness,  ga.sping  rt'Spir- 
atory  attempts,  and,  unless  the  obstruction  be  relieved,  con- 
vulsive twitchings,  a  loss  of  consciousness,  and  death  by 
suffocation.  Unfortunately,  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  not 
constant,  many  chililren  dying  with  undisturlied  intellect. 
.\t  the  same  time  there  is  great  prostration,  sometimes  fever. 
and  weakened  heart's  action,  sliown  by  a  rajjid,  irregidar 
pulse,  cool  surface,  and  cold  extremities.  When  the  ob- 
struction to  lu'eathing  is  not  so  severe,  or  has  been  relieved 
by  one  of  the  various  methods  described  below,  an  extension 
of  the  disease  downward  throtighout  the  bronchial  tubes,  a 
bronchitis,  a  pneumonia,  or  poisoning  of  the  whole  system 
liy  the  septic  infection,  very  freipiently  cause  death. 

"  Jledical  treatment  of  this  disea.sc  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  there  is  no  condition  seen  in  chihlhood  which  appears 
more  cruel.  As  to  the  medical  treatment  at  the  present  day 
the  best  results  seem  to  follow  the  use  of  rather  large  doses 
of  corrosive  sublimate  at  frequent  intervals.  Tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron  and  chlorate  of  potash  in  proper  doses  are 
also  of  value.  At  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
projier  nourishment,  alcohol  and  other  heart  stimulants,  ice 
pills,  external  cold  applications,  moist  air  by  means  of  steam 
spray,  with  perhaps  a  mild  antiseptic  added.  When  the  tem- 
peratures are  high,  cautious  use  of  antipyretics.  The  mouth 
and  nose  may  l)e  protected  from  infection  by  frequent  cleans- 
ing with  mild  antiseptics.  When  the  obstruction  to  breath- 
ing is  severe  an  emetif'  may  lie  of  service  when  the  mem- 
branes are  loosened,  or  where  there  is  a  large  ()Uantity  of 
mucus  in  addition.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  with  caution, 
as  emetics  tend  to  depress  the  general  condition.  Most 
cases  resist  treatment,  and  surgical  interference  is  the  only 
means  to  prevent  suffocation.  Tracheotomy  saves  25  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  ca.ses.  It  is  an  operation  consisting  in 
the  artificial  opening  of  the  windpipe  below  the  obstructed 
larvnx.  This  is  kept  open  by  nu'ans  of  a  silver  or  hard 
ruliber  tulie  inserted  into  it  until  the  disease  has  disap- 
peareil.  Intubation,  or  the  introduction  of  a  specially  de- 
vised tube  into  the  larynx  through  the  mouth  without  a 
cutting  operation,  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  former 
procedure.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  J.  O'Dwyer,  of  New 
York.  It  seems  to  present  more  encouraging  results;  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  is  the  same  as  in  tracheotomy. 

The  relief  following  the  one  or  the  other  ojieration  is  sur- 
iirising,  and.  although  the  mortality  is  still  very  great,  death 
IS  almost  always  easier,  resulling  rather  from  the  compli- 
cating conditions  than  from  suffocation.     A.  .Iacobi, 

P.  E.  SoXUERN. 

Crow:  a  name  popularly  applied  to  several  birds  of  the 
genus  C'ornis.  which  includes  also  the  ravens,  the  rooks,  the 
(laws,  and  some  other  binls.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
comparatively  short  tail,  long  wings,  strong,  rather  conical 
l)cak.  and  generally  uniform  glossy  black  ]ilumage.  Crows 
are  distinguished  from  ravens  by  tlicir  smaller  size,  and  by 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  blending  with  those  of  the  body, 
while  in  the  ravens  the  neck  feathers  are  pointed  and  dis- 
tinct. Although  the  crow  family  is  widely  distributed,  the 
crows,  lus  popularly  understood,  are  mainly  inhabitants  of 
the  north  tem|n'rale  zone  and  no  true  crow  is  found  in 
South  .America.  They  are  intelligent,  wary  birds  (when 
persecuted),  and  are  practically  omnivorous,  feeding  upon 
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fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  eggs,  snakes,  frogs,  crabs,  shell-fish, 
grubs,  fruits,  seeds,  and  berries.  The  common  crow  of 
North  America  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  Eastern 
U.  S.,  and  is  generally  looked  U]ion  as  the  inveterate  foe  of 
the  farmer  from  the  amount  of  injury  it  inilicts  on  growing 


Hooiiert  crow  of  Europe. 

crops,  and  especially  upon  corn.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
credit  side  to  the  account  in  the  destruction  of  grubs,  but 
as  the  crow  is  a  great  destroyer  of  the  eggs  and  young  of 
other  and  beneficial  birds,  it  must,  on  the  whole,  be  re- 
garded as  harmful.  The  crow  can  also  be  charged  with 
disseminating  the  seeds  of  the  poison  sumach  {Rims  vene- 
nata), which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  its  food  in  fall 
and  winter.  At  these  seasons  of  the  year  crows  assemble 
by  thousands  in  great  roosts,  or  rookeries;  one  of  these 
roosts,  on  the  Potomac,  above  Washington,  iias  been  esti- 
mated to  contain  40,000  crows,  while  others  are  still  larger. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning  tlie  birds  leave  in  clamorous 
crowds  for  their  feeding-grounds,  often  many  miles  away, 
and  in  the  afternoon  tliey  may  be  seen  winging  their  way 
homeward  in  long  lines,  high  above  the  earth  in  fair 
weather,  low  down  in  foul.  The  Eastern  fish  crow  (Corviis 
ossifragus),  frequently  found  in  company  with  tlie  preced- 
ing, is  a  smaller  bird,  and  can  readily  be  distinguished  by 
its  hoarse  caw.  The  carrion  crow  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Cor- 
vits  corone)  closely  resembles  the  North  American  crow  in 
form,  size,  and  habits,  but  is  perhaps  a  little  more  destruc- 
tive, attacking  and  killing  himbs,  or  even  weakly  sheep. 
The  hooded  crow  (Curvux  curnix),  found  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  is  gray,  with 
black  head,  throat,  wings,  and  tail.  These  two  species  inter- 
breed, and  hybrids  between  them  are  common.  The  gray- 
necked  crow  of  India  (Corvus  spUndens)  is  a  small  but  bold 
and  mischievous  species,  stealing  the  very  food  from  the 
table.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  much  good  as  a  scavenger, 
forming  an  able  adjunct  to  the  vultures  in  this  respect.  See 
also  CuoL'oii,  Ravex,  and  Rook.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Crowe,  Catherine  (Slerenx):  author;  h.  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1800;  married  Ijiout.-Col.  Crowe  in  1823,  and  spent 
much  of  her  after-life  in  Edinburgh.  In  1838  she  published  a 
tragedy  entitled  Aristodeniu.s,  wliich  wa,s  toUoweil  Ijy  novels 
and  other  works,  some  of  which,  like  her  JViqht  Side  of 
Nature  (18-18),  dealt  with  the  supernatural.     D.'in  1876. 

Crowe,  JosKpu  Archer,  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  (i. :  journalist  and 
art-writer;  b.  in  London,  Oct.  25,  1825;  foreign  editor  of 
the  Daily  News;  correspondent  of  Ilhixl rated  London 
Neifg  during  (Jrinu'an  war,  and  of  the  J'imes  during  the 
Indian  mulinv  and  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  from 
1857  to  1850  director  of  the  Art  School  at  Bomliay;  in  18G0 
ai)poiMted  eotisid-general  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1878 'at  Diissel- 
dorf;  in  1882  liecameconnnercial  rfWrtcAe  at  Paris;  secretary 
and  protocolist  to  the  Danube  conference  in  London,  1883'; 
British  plenipotentiary  to  the  Samoan  conference  in  Berlin, 
188!);  member  of  Niger  delimitation  commission,  18!I3;  edi- 
tor (pf  editions  of  IJurckharilt's  Cicenme  and  Waagen's  Iland- 
bonk  of  Italian,  Painting,  and  author,  with  G.  B.  Cavalca- 
SEi.LE  (q.  v.),  of  several  works  of  art.     D.  Sept.  8,  18t)G. 

Crowe,  Wi.NFiEl.D  Scorr,  D.  D. :  preacher  and  editor;  b. 
in  Indiana,  Nov.  15,  1850;  educated  at  Stockwell  College 


Diagrammatic  section  of  the  flower  of 
a  crowfoot. 


(A.  B.  1871),  and  Northwestern  University ;  pastor  of  Sec- 
ond Universalist  church,  Chicago,  and  of  First  Univer- 
salist  church,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  editor  of  the  Universalist 
iliinthly,  an  organ  of  the  progressive  party  in  the  Univer- 
salist denomination  ;  author  of  The  Man  of  Evolution;  The 
God  of  Evolution  ;  The 
Lordship  of  Jesus ;  and 
Phases  of  Religion  in 
America  (1892). 

C.  H.  Thurber. 

Crowfoot:  any  plant 
of  the  family  Ranuncu- 
lacece.  Plants  of  this 
family  are  characterized 
by  having  all  parts  of 
their  flowers  separate, 
and  usually  numerous. 
The  flower  is  thus  but  a 
slightly  altered  shoot,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
or  primitive  flower  of  the  dicotyledons.  C.  E".  B. 

Crown  :  a  decorative  wreath,  ring,  or  cap,  intended  to  be 
worn  on  the  head,  and  used  either  for  ornament  at  times  of 
festivity,  or  as  an  honorary  badge,  or  as  a  mark  and  symbol 
of  high  rank — especially,  in  modern  times,  the  mark  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  fillet  or  diadem  of  the  ancient  Oriental  na- 
tions and  adcjpted  by  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  called  a 
crown,  nor  should  the  Persian  tiara  be  called  so,  and  the 
tiara  of  the  pope  is  really  a  cap  adorned  by  three  crowns 
which  surround  it.  Crowns  of  olive,  laurel,  etc.,  and  wreaths 
of  various  flowers  were  used  by  the  Greeks  very  freely  at 
feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  as  prizes  in  athletic  and  other 
contests,  each  plant  when  so  used  having  its  especial  signifi- 
cance ;  and  similar  wreaths  and  garlands  were  made  of  gold 
and  other  metals  in  imitation  of  natural  foliage.  Such 
crowns,  made  of  leaves  of  thin  gold,  are  found  in  tombs 
and  are  common  in  modern  museums.  The  Romans  imi- 
tated the  Greeks  in  their  use  of  such  wreaths.  One  such  was 
granted  to  a  general  who  had  caused  the  siege  of  a  town  to 
be  raised ;  it  was  made  of  plants  which  grew  within  the 
place.  In  like  manner  the  civic  crown  was  given  to  one  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  the  naval  crown  (called 
corona  rostrala  because  it  was  adorned  with  figures  of  beaks 
of  ships)  was  granted  to  a  victor  in  naval  warfare.  A  corpse 
was  crowned  on  the  occasion  of  funeral  rites,  and  both  bride 
and  groom  at  a  marriage  ceremony. 

The  metal  crown,  with  sharp  upward-pointing  rays,  is 
probably  of  Oriental  origin,  and  when  originally  used  in  the 
West  denoted  deification.  In  this  sense  it  is  added  to  por- 
traits of  Roman  emperors  made  after  death,  beginning  with 
Augustus,  although  it  is  probable  that  no  kind  of  crown 
was  assumed  by  any  emperor  during  his  lifetime  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  more  than  three  centuries  later.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  crowns  were  of  many  forms.  It  came 
gradually  to  be  considered  that  a  mere  ring  around  the 
head,  even  if  adorned  with  spikes  or  flowerlike  ornaments 
on  the  top,  was  of  lower  dignity,  and  that  the  crown  of  a 
sovereign  prince  should  be  closed  at  top,  or  should  have 
arches  over  the  hetul  from  side  to  side.  The  crown  of  the 
Kings  of  France  had  eight  half  arches  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle and  carrying  a  kind  of  finial.  The  modern  crown  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England  has  four  half  arches.  Each  of 
these  crowns  has  a  velvet  cap  within  the  arches  and  cover- 
ing the  head.  Crowns  of  nobles  not  sovereign  princes  are 
generally  called  coronets.  Russell  Sturgis. 

Crowu  and  Bridge  Work  in  dentistry:  See  Uentistrt. 

Crowu  and  Half  Crown :  originally  English  gold  coins 
issued  by  Henry  Vlll.  in  1527.  The  first  commission  for 
coining  "them  of  silver  was  signed  by  Edward  VI.,  Oct.  1, 
1551.  Tlie  crown  is  a  silver  coin  worlh  five  shillings  ster- 
ling, the  fourth  part  of  the  pound  sterling,  or  about 
$1.25  in  U.  S.  money. 

Crown  Glass:  the  glass  usually  employed  for  windows. 
It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  sand,  35  of  soda- 
ash  or  potash,  and  35  of  chalk.  It  is  essentially  a  silicate 
of  soda  (or  potash)  and  lime. 

Crown  Imperial :  See  Fritillary. 

Crowninshield.  Frederic:  decorative  painter;  b.  in 
Boston,  Nov.  27.  1845.  Began  to  study  art  in  1867  in  Lon- 
don under  Rowbotham  ;  later  studied  in  Rome  under  Benou- 
ville,  and  in  Paris  with  Cabanel ;  worked  also  nnder  Cou- 
ture at  Vilhers-le-Bel.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon 
in  1878.     lie  has  great  facility  in  painting  in  oil  and  water 
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I  ..liiis.  iiiiil  is  a  competent  draughtsman.     Member  Arclii- 
U'ctural  League,  New  York.     Studio  in  New  York. 

W.  A.  C. 

Crown  Point :  town  ;  capital  of  Lake  co.,  lucl.  (for  loca- 
lion  of  cniiiitv,  see  map  of  InJiana,  ref.  2-B) ;  on  Ch.  and 
Krie  and  the  Panhandle  railways.  40  miles  from  Cliicago ;  has 
nine  churches,  graded  and  parocliial  soluwls,  machine-sliops, 
steel-mill  nianul'actorv,  wagon,  buggv,  and  broom  factories, 
elevators,  and  electric  lights.  Pop.  (1880)  1.780:  (18'J0) 
1.907 ;  (18'J;i)  2.400.  IJartlett  Woous. 

Crown  Point:  a  post-village,  railway  junction,  and 
township  of  Hssc.\  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see 
map  of  New  York.  ref.  3-.J).  The  townsliip  was  first  settled 
bv  the  French,  who  in  1731  built  Fort  St.  Frederick  (tlie 
"Crown  Point  "  of  liislory)  on  a  long  cape  projecting  into 
Lake  Cliamplain,  which  became  the  seat  of  thriving  settle- 
ments, widen  were  destroyed  in  1759,  and  again  in  1777,  by 
the  British  troops.  In  1775  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by 
the  provincial  forces.  The  British  fort  at  Crown  I'oint, 
whicii  cost  with  its  outworks  nearly  f  10.000,000.  is  now  in 
a  ruinous  condition :  but  it  was  never  of  any  great  impor- 
tance as  a  military  jiost.  Crown  Point  has  extensive  beds  of 
rich  iron  ore  and  mineral  phosphate  of  lime.  Iron,  lumber, 
anil  wooden  wares  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale. 
It  has  a  lighthouse.  Pop.  of  township  (1880)  4,387 ;  (1890) 
3,135. 

Crown  Prince  (in  Germ.  Kmn  Prim):  in  Prussia,  Swe- 
den, and  some  other  Kuropean  countries,  is  the  title  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

Crown.  Trent)'  of  tlie:  a  treaty  made  at  Vienna.  Nov. 
16,  1700.  in  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  recognized  the 
elector  Freilerick  III.  as  King  of  Prussia.  Frederick  en- 
gaged to  furnish  lO.OOO  men  to  support  Austria  in  the  Diet, 
ami  to  vote  as  elector  for  the  descendants  of  the  emperor's 
son,  Joseph,  King  of  the  Komans. 

Crows :  See  Siouan  Indians. 

Crowtlier,  Sami-el  Ad.tai,  D.  D.  :  Anglican  Bishop  of  the 
Niger  District.  West  Africa  ;  b.  in  Ochugu.  to  the  E.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey.  1812.  Captured  as  a  slave  in  1819, 
he  came  tiltimately  upon  a  British  man-of-war  and  was 
landed  at  Fourah  Bay,  .Sierra  Leone,  in  1822.  He;  wa.s  edu- 
cated in  Bathurst.  \Vest  Africa;  professed  Christianity  in 
l')25;  became  a  missionary;  hon.  D.  D..  Oxford  18()4,  and 
Durham  1888 ;  ordained  deacon  an<l  priest  1843 :  conse- 
crated missionary  bishop  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  St. 
Peter's  Day.  .June  29.1864.  Accompanied  the  first  Niger 
expedition  (1841):  missionary  at  l<'reetown.  Sierra  Leone. 
1843;  Abeokuta  1844-56;  Lagos  1850-57;  Niger  1857-64. 
Author  Yorubri  (irammar  and  Vocahiihirij;  Dictionary 
£nqUsh  and  Yurnba  and  Voriiha  and  English  ;  Elements 
ofXiipe  Grammar.  Translator  of  Portion  of  the  Old  and 
iV'pio  Testaments  into  Yoriibii;  Book  of  ('om)non  Prayer  into 
Yoruba;  Portion  of  SI.  Matthew  in  the  yupe  Languaqe. 
D.  in  Africa,  Dec.  31,  1891. 

CroyMon  :  parliamentary  borough  of  England;  county 
of  Surrey;  lOi  miles  S.  of  London  bridge  (see  map  of  I'^.ug- 
land,  ref.  12-J).  .\  hospital  and  a  grammar  school,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  a  (iothic  church  are  among 
the  principal  (juildings.  There  are  thirteen  railway  stations. 
There  are  manufactures  of  church  clocks  and  carillons. 
Owing  to  its  nearness  to  London,  of  which  it  is  practically 
a  suburb,  Croydon  is  the  resideiu-e  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons doing  business  in  the  metropolis.  The  .Vrchbishops  of 
Canterbury  had  a  palace  here  until  1757.  Since  1807  they 
have  made  Addington  Park.  3.}  miles  distant,  their  summer 
seat.     Pop.  (18SI)  78.9.53:  (1891)  102,097. 

Crozer  Tlieologicnl  Seminary  (Baptist):  located  at  Up- 
land, Pa..  14  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded 
and  eiuiowed  through  the  liljerality  of  the  memliers  of  the 
Crozer  family,  residents  of  Ljila'nd  and  Philadelphia,  in 
1868.  In  1892  it  had  8  professors,  70  student,s,  an  endow- 
ment of  ij!378..500,  and  a  seminary  building,  library  build- 
ing, gymnasium.  Anniversary  Hall,  six  luofessors'  houses, 
and  grounds  20  acres  in  extent. 

Crozot  Islands:  in  the  Imlian  Ocean;  1.400  miles  S.  of 
Madagascar:  in  lal.  46  to  47  S.  and  Ion.  52'  E.  There 
are  four  islands,  called  Inaccessilde,  Possession.  East,  and 
Pig  islands.  Tiny  were  <liseovered  in  1772  by  Capt.  Marion, 
in  1840  by  Sir  .lames  Koss,  and  in  1873  by  the  Challenger 
expedition.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  being 
in  the  line  of  tlie  packet-boats  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne, 


they  frequently  give  occasion  to  shipwrecks.  British  war- 
vessels  occasionally  visit  them  to  rescue  shipwrecked  men. 
Tliev  have  an  area  of  200  sq.  miles,  but  no  permanent  in- 
habitant.s.  Jl.  \V.  U. 

Crneible  [from  Late  Lat.  cmci  buhim,  popularly  con- 
nected with  crH.r,  cross,  but  reallv  derived  from  Fr.cruche 
=  Teutoidc  Ath/iYI,  jug, dish  ;  cf.  frerm.  lirug]  :  a  vessel  used 
by  chemists  in  melting  minerals,  metals,  etc.  They  are  made 
of  clay,  porcelain,  and  other  substances,  and  prepared  so  sis 
to  be  capable  of  resisting  extreme  heat.  Platinum  crucibles 
are  especially  useful  in  chemical  analyses. 

Crn'cifers  [Lat.  crnjc,  cross  +  ferre,  bear] :  the  mustard 
family  (('nieifero') :  one  of  the  families  of  the  dicotyledonous 
plants,  including  about  1.200  species,  nearly  all  herbaceous, 
a  few  only  being  shrubby.  They  inhabit  all  co\intries,  and 
are  especially  abundant  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  parts  of  the  flowers  are  all  sejiarate,  except 
the  two  carpels  whicli  have  united  into  a  compound  pistd. 
There  are  normally  four  sepals,  four  petals,  six  stamens,  Vjut 
some  of  these  are  often  fewer  or  even  wanting.  The  name 
crucifer  alludes  to  the  cross-like  form  of  the  flower  when 
its  four  petals  are  expanded. 

Many  species  possess  a  pungent  volatile  oil  which  is  es- 
pecially well  developed  in  the  mustard.  A  few  species 
yield  food,  as  the  turnip  {Brassica  rapa),  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.  (Brassica  oleracea),  radish  {Raphanns  satifus), 
etc.  Some  species  are  ornamental,  and  a  number  are 
troublesome  weeds  throughout  the  world. 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Crneiflx  :  a  cross  with  an  image  of  Christ  upon  it,  either 
carved  or  painted:  found  in  use  in  all  branches  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  excv'pt  Calvinistic  Protestantism;  made  in 
all  sizes  from  the  Any  pendant  worn  upon  the  breast  to 
the  towering  life-size  cross  upon  the  wayside.  It  has  come 
to  be  the  commonest  of  symbols,  and  has  directed  untold 
millions  in  the  path  of  religion.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being 
primitive.  No  crucifix  has  been  fouiul  in  tint  catacombs; 
nor  is  there  any  unniistakaljle  allusion  to  one  prior  to  the 
fifth  century.  The  modem  crucifix  is  in  each  detail  an 
evolution,  brawings  or  sculptures  of  the  naked  cross  came 
first;  then  the  cross  with  a  lamb,  the  affecting  symbol  of 
Christ,  at  its  foot.  The  next  step  was  to  represent  the  lamb 
as  bleeding  lieneath  the  cross,  which  was  followed  by  the 
lamb  upon  the  cross.  No  representation  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross  ajipears  till  the  fifth  century.  The  earliest  was  in  the 
form  of  a  mere  bust.  In  the  miildle  of  tin-  fifth  century  the 
first  mention  of  a  crucifix  appears  ((iregory  of  Tours,  De 
Gloria  marlyriim.  1.2,3).  So  rapi<l  after  their  introduction 
was  their  s|)read  that  the  Trullan  synod  of  692  decreed  in 
its  eighty-second  canon  that  for  the  future  the  figure  of  the 
land)  on  rhe  cross  sho\dd  be  supplanted  by  that  of  Christ. 
On  the  earliest  crucifixes  Christ  was  re|iresciited  as  alive  and 
clothed,  with  his  hands  extended  in  prayer,  and  with  a  pain- 
less expression.  In  the  tenth  century  the  (ireek  artists  first 
begun  to  represent  him  as  dead.  This  gave  great  offense  to 
the  Latins,  and  widened  the  breach  between  the  two  Churches, 
but  ultimately  the  Greek  representation  prevailed.  So  also 
the  naked  Christ,  save  for  the  loin-cloth,  came  to  take  the 
place  of  the  more  primitive  clothed  Christ,  as  it  was  more 
nearly  correct.  In  the  first  crucifixes  four  nails  were 
portrayed,  the  feet  were  put  siile  by  side;  but  from  the 
thirteenth  century  oidy  three  nails  are  used,  as  the  feet  are 
crossed  and  jiierced  by  a  single  nail. 

Sajiuel  Macaui.ey  Jackson. 

Crnciflxion  [from  Lat.  cfMc//('.ri'o,  deriv.  of  cruciii  gere, 
crucify;  crux,  cro»»  +  fi gere,  fasten!:  literally,  "fastening 
on  the  cros.s,"  a  form  of  capital  punisninent  common  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations,  except  the  Jews,  who  in  their 
later  history  probably  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans.  The 
lianging  on  a  tree  spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  22  ha-s 
reference  to  crucifixion  after  death.  Tradition  luscribes  its 
invention  to  Seiniramis.  It  consisted  in  nailing  or  binding 
the  criminal,  perfectly  nude,  to  a  cross  piece  (it  was  this 
rather  than  the  n]iright  which  the  criminal  was  required  to 
carry)  and  then  raising  him.  thus  hanging,  from  the  ground 
a  foot  or  two  and  fastening  the  cross  i)iece  u]ion  the  upright 
stake,  where  he  was  left  until  dead  from  hunger  or  ex- 
haustion. It  was  not  general  to  nail  the  feel.  The  logs 
were  frequently  broken  to  hasten  death:  .sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  fire  was  lighted  under  the  cross  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  wild  beasts  were  let  loose  upon  those  crucified. 
The  body  was  usually  left  on  the  cross  till  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.     Crucifixion  was  abolished  by  Con- 
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stantine   the   Great,  probaljlv   in    Uie    year  315   (Sozonien 
i..  8). 

This  inhuman  form  of  punishment  was  visited  upon 
Christ  by  tlie  Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  unwilling  sen- 
tence of  Pontius  Pilate.  In  addition  to  the  scourging, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  legal  part  of  the  punishment, 
he  was  forced  to  wear  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  subjected 
to  other  indignities  by  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers  and 
populace.  See  the  accounts  given  in  the  four  Gospels, 
which  give  all  the  necessary  details. 

Revised  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Cru'deii.  Alexander  :  author  of  the  Biblical  Concord- 
ance; b.  in  Aberdeen,  .Scotland.  May  31,  1700.  He  was 
graduated  at  JIarisclial  College,  Aberdeen,  and  educated  for 
the  ministry  of  the  kirk,  liut  never  preached,  a  ilisappnint- 
uient  in  love,  it  is  said,  having  brought  on  an  attaclc  of  in- 
sanity, to  which  he  had  always  had  a  tendency,  and  l»e  was 
put  under  restraint.  On  his  release  in  1733  he  removed 
to  London,  and  taught  the  classics,  and  tried  to  teach 
French  without  knowing  how  it  was  pronounced.  In  1739 
he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Slan.  In  1733  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don and  opened  a  bookstore.  In  1735  he  became  "book- 
seller" to  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.  In  1737  he 
publislied  his  Complete  Conc.orilani-e  of  flie  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  is  still  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  several  times  an  inmate  of  lunatic  asylums,  and 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  flighty  and  ex- 
travagant. He  set  up  as  a  reformer,  calling  himself  "  Alex- 
ander the  Corrector.  He  died  suddenly,  while  praying,  at 
Islington.  Nov.  1.  1770. 

Ci'iiikshaiik,  George:  illustrator  ,and  caricaturist;  b.  in 
London,  Sept.  37,  1793.  He  worked  with  his  father,  Isaac, 
and  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  and  began  to  publish  his  work 
when  only  twelve  years  old.  some  very  tolerable  designs  hav- 
ing been  issued  when  he  was  fifteen.  Prom  this  time  until 
he  was  nearly  eighty  he  produced  etchings  and  wood-cuts 
incessantly.  During  his  early  life  his  most  important  work 
was  in  the  way  of  large  political  and  social  caricatures,  often 
colored,  and  often  of  extraordinary  boldness.  His  attacks 
upon  the  prince  regent,  afterward  King  George  IV.,  and 
equally  upon  the  quecn„who  was  the  opposite  party  in  a 
scandalous  discussion  and  trial  from  1815  to  1831.  were  un- 
measured and  ferocious.  From  about  1833  on  his  moi'e  im- 
portant work  was  book  illustration:  Points  of  Humor,  in 
1833 ;  Grimm's  German  Popular  Stories,  in  1823-27,  with 
perhaps  his  most  famous  etchings  :  Greenu'ich  Hospital,  in 
1835:  2'he  2^'ovelists'  Librar//  in  1831.  with  illustrations  to 
7'om  Jones,  Hiimplirei/  Clinker,  Roderick  Random,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakejielil,  etc.  The  Comic  Aliimnack,  from  1835 
to  1853,  with  twelve  full-page  etchings  in  each  of  the  vol- 
umes but  one  or  two:  Oliver  Tivist,  which  began  in  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany  in  1837.  and  was  the  only  one  of  Dickens's 
novels  illustrated  by  Cruikshank:  Rookwood.  Jack  Shepard, 
The  To  ire  r  of  London,  and  other  novels  of  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  some  of  which  apjieared  first  in  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany; The  inrjoldsby  Leiienils.aXsn  Xrom  Bentley;  Frank 
Vairleyh,  George  I'ruikshank's  Fairy  Library,  in  which 
some  of  the  old  fairy-tales  are  told  anew  in  the  interest  of 
total  abstinence  from  alcoliol,  and  are  illustratcnl  with 
charming  etchings — all  were  publisheil  before  he  was  sixty 
years  old.  After  that  time  his  work  was  less  abunilant  and 
less  vigorous,  but  had  still  great  merit.  (.)ne  of  the  best 
things  of  his  later  work  is  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in 
large  etchings,  published  in  185«.     I)'.  Fell.  1,  1878. 

Russell  Sturgis. 

Criiikshiiiik,  William,  V.  R.  S.  L. :  anatomist ;  b.  in  Edin- 
Imrgli.  Scnil.'ind.  in  IIKI.  lie  became  a  resident  of  London, 
and  a  i>artner  c^f  Dr.  William  Hunter,  lie  |jublished.  be- 
sides other  works.  Analomi/  of  the  Absorbent  \'essels  (1786). 
D.  June  37,  1800. 

Criiillas.  Marquis  of:  See  Monserrat,  Joaquin. 

Criiiniii(>n,  Alexandkr,  D.  D.  :  colored  scholar  anil  di- 
vine of  the  Protestant  lOpiscopal  Cluirch  in  tlie  V.  S. :  b.  in 
New  York  city,  Mar.  3,  1H19:  educated  (1835)  at  Canaan, 
N.  II.  (where  l)r.  Highland  Garnet  was  one  of  his  compan- 
ions), until  the  school  was  broken  up  by  a  mob  of  whites, 
and  then  (183(i)  at  Oneida  Institute,  New  York.  Became  a 
candidate  for  orders  in  1839  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Williams,  rector  of  ,St.  Philip's  church.  New 
York;  nd'used  admission  to  the  General  'I  heologicnl  Semi- 
nary on  account  of  his  color.  Hi'  was  ordained  deacon 
May  30,  1832,  by  Bishoj)  (iriswold.     After  studying  with 


Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.Vinton  in  Providence,  R,  1.,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  priesthood  in  Philadelphia  by  Bishop  Lee,  of  Dela- 
ware. Unable  to  secure  the  education  he  desired  in  the 
U.  S.,  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Removing  to  Iji- 
beria.  West  Africa,  he  was  for  a  time  professor  in  the  Lihe- 
rian  College,  and  rector  of  a  church  as  well.  Returning  to 
America,  he  became  the  rector  of  St.  Luke's  church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lincoln 
LTniversity,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Future 
of  Africa  (1863);  Oreatness  of  Christ  and  other  Sermons 
(188'2) ;  Africa  and  America  (i%QX);  sermons,  essays,  articles 
in  The  African  Repository, Kic.  W.S.Perry. 

Crusade  [probably  from  Provenijal  crosada,  marked  with 
a  cross  :  Fr.  croisade  :  Ital.  crociata  <  Lat.  type  *crucia'ta, 
deriv.  of  crux] :  a  war  waged  for  the  defense  or  advance- 
ment of  the  cross ;  specifically  one  of  the  religious  wars  car- 
ried on  by  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Palestine  from  the  Mohammedans.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  Palestine  ren- 
dered sacred  by  events  connected  with  the  Saviour's  life  and 
death.  These  pilgrimages  continued  with  but  little  opposi- 
tion till  the  year  1065,  when  Palestine,  then  governed  by 
the  Egyptian  caliphs,  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  hordes 
of  Seljook  Turks.  The  accounts  (doubtless  often  exagger- 
ated) of  the  indignities  infiicted  on  the  Christian  residents 
and  pilgrims  by  these  barbarians  produced  a  deep  and  pow- 
erful impression  in  all  parts  of  Cliristendom.  At  length, 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  monk  and  native  of  Amiens  in  France, 
having  visited  Palestine  and  witnessed  the  cruelty  of  the 
Turks,  reported  what  he  had  seen  to  Urban  II.,  by  whom 
encouraged  he  traveled  through  Italy  and  France,  and  by 
his  zeal  and  eloquence  excited  an  extraordinary  religious 
enthusiasm  among  all  classes.  In  1095.  at  a  council  held 
at  Clermont,  a  crusade  was  resolved  on.  On  this  occasion 
the  pope  himself  addressed  the  multitude.  Previous  to  the 
setting  out  of  the  true  crusade,  four  armies,  consisting  of 
disorderly  multitudes  of  the  very  dregs  of  Christendom, 
had  de))arted  for  Palestine.  The  first  consisted  of  30,000 
toot,  commanded  liy  Walter  the  Penniless.  It  marchetl 
tln-ough  Hungary,  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
natives  of  Bulgaria,  a  few  only  escaping  to  Constantinople. 
It  was  followed  by  a  second,  consisting  of  40,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  two 
united  at  Constantinople,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  en- 
countered the  Turks  at  Nice.  They  were  utterly  routed. 
Another  unorganized  band  of  15,000  Germans  was  cut  to 
])ieces  in  Hungary,  and  its  fate  was  shortly  shared  by  an 
immense  nifib  of  200,000  persons  from  England.  France, 
Flanders,  and  Lorraine.  It  was  only  now  that  the  true  cru- 
saders entered  upon  the  scene.  Six  armies,  embracing  all 
the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  respectively  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  Hugh  the  Great  (Count  of  Vermandois),  Robert 
Curthose,  Count  Roliert  of  Flamlers.  Prince  Bohemond  of 
Tarentura  (under  whom  was  Tancred).  and  Count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  set  forth  for  Constantinople.  Having  united 
their  forces  and  spent  some  time  at  this  place,  they  crossed 
into  Asia  Jlinor.  Here  their  first  step  was  the  capture  of 
Nice,  June  34.  1097.  They  also  defeated  the  Sultan  Soli- 
man  at  Doryhcum,  and  took  the  principality  of  Edessa. 
They  then  inarched  into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  Antioch. 
After  seven  months'  siege,  during  which  the  crusaders  suf- 
fered terribly  from  famine  and  disease,  the  city  surrendered 
June  3,  1098.  The  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  their 
captors,  who  were  besieged  in  their  turn  bv  an  army  of  200,- 
001)  iMiissulmans.  On'  June  28.  1098,  tlie  Mohammedans 
were  |iiil  to  rout,  and  the  way  opened  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
summer  of  1099  40,(W0  crusaders,  the  remnant  of  a  vast 
host  which  had  comjirised  not  less  than  600,000  warriors, 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  taken  on  July  15, 
after  a  siege  of  somewhat  more  than  five  weeks.  Eight 
days  later  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  King  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  three  Latin  principalities  of  the  East  (Edessa,  Anti- 
och, and  Jeru.salem)  maintained  themselves  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Mohammedans  till  the  year  1144.  when  the 
Kmir  of  ^'Mosul  conquered  Edessa  and  massacred  its  Chris- 
tian inhabitants.  His  son,  Noor-ed-Deen,  marched  upon 
Syria  and  Palestine.  A  second  crusade  was  preached  by 
St,  Bernnril,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  and  in  1147  two  armies, 
numbering  together  1.200.000  men.  set  out  for  Jerusalem. 
They  were  commanded  by  Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  and 
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Conrad  III..  Kniin'ror  of  Genniiny.  Tliis  expedition  utterly 
failed  tliroiit;li  the  treachery  of  tiie  (ireek  emperor,  Manuel 
Coninenus,  and  neither  army  ever  saw  the  Holy  Land. 

In  11H7  Salah-ed-Deen  (or  Saladin),  Sultan  of  Kijypt.  in- 
vaded Palestine,  and  in  October  of  that  year  look  Jerusalem. 
This  event  gave  rise  to  a  third  crusade,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Frederick  Harl)aros.sa,  Kmiuror  of  Germany,  Phil- 
ippe Auf;uste,  Kinp  of  Franci',  and  liicharil  Ca'ur-de-hion, 
King  of  Knjrland.  iJarbarussa  died  of  fever  on  the  way. 
The  crusaders  trained  some  important  victories,  but  they 
were  not  united  among  themselves,  and  the  crusade  was 
closed  by  a  treaty  in  which  Saladin  agreed  to  impose  no 
taxes  on  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  In  119.5  Henry 
VI.  of  Germany,  undertook  a  crusade  (sometimes  called  the 
fourth).  b\it  the  death  of  the  empcri>r  canseil  tlie  project  to 
be  abandoned.  .V  fourth  crusade,  instituted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  in  VHY-i.  turned  from  its  coui'se  to  taki 
sion  fif  the  Uyzantine  empire,  and  never  reached 
at  all. 

The  Children's  Crusade  in  1212  (of  which  an  excellent  ac- 
count has  been  written  by  the  Kev.  George  Zabriski(>  Gray, 
New  York,  l.STO)  is  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  history. 
An  army  of  unarmed  French  children.  :jO.OIIO  strong,  headed 
by  a  boy  named  Steplicn.  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  by  way 
of  JIai'seilles.  A  similar  army  of  Genuan  children,  20,000 
strong,  led  by  a  boy  named  Xichola.s,  crossed  the  Alps  at 
Mont  Cenis.  A  .second  army  of  German  children,  inunber- 
ing  nearly  20,000,  the  name  of  whose  leader  is  not  known, 
crossi'd  the  Alj>s  by  a  more  eiisterly  route,  touching  the 
sea  at  Hrindisi.  Their  idea  was  that  the  Jfedilerrane.-m 
would  open  a  path  for  them  to  Palestine,  and  that  the  Holy 
Land  would  be  recovered  and  the  Jloslems  converted  by 
miracles.  Some  of  the  children  got  discouraged  anil  re- 
turned to  their  homes;  many  stopped  by  the  way;  but 
most  of  them  either  perishetl  on  the  march,  were  lost  at  sea, 
or  were  sold  into  slavery. 

In  1228  Frederick  II.  of  Gcrnumy  comnuindcd  a  fifth 
crusade,  bv  which  he  became  miLster  of  Palestine,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Jerusalem. 

In  1280  the  Turks  having  again  seizeil  upon  JenisaltMn,  a 
sixth  crusade  wjts  undertaken,  under  Thiljand,  Count  of 
Chani[iagne,  A  nominal  surrender  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
the  result. 

In  1244  .Jerusalem  was  burned  and  |)illaged  by  a  new 
race  of  Turks.  A  seventh  crusade,  hi'aded  by  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis)  of  France,  set  out  in  1240.  It  was  badly  de- 
feated by  the  Sultan  of  Kgypl.  wlio  also  made  a  prisoner  of 
the  king.  Louis  obtained  his  freetlotu  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  ransom. 

The  eighth  and  last  crusade  was  also  undertaken  bv 
St.  Louis  in  1270.  The  king  <lied  .-it  Carthage  of  the 
nlague,  and  Prince  Edward,  afterward  Kdward  I.  of  Kng- 
laiul.  a.ssumeil  the  command  of  the  army.  The  expediticin 
accomjilished  nothing  of  importance,  and  in  July,  1272,  Kd- 
ward returned  to  Kngland  wilh  the  last  of  the  crusaders. 
The  chief  result  of  the  crusaiUs  was  a  better  acquaintance 
of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  with  two  civilizations  more 
advanced  than  their  own — the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic. 
Thus  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  both  to  the  literature 
and  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Sec  besides  (iibbon.  Ilallam. 
Milman.  the  special  histories  bv  F.  Wilkeu  (Leipzig.  lS07-2(). 
7  vols.):  J.  F.  Michauil  (Paris,  1K2.5;  0th  cd.  18.56.4  vols.; 
Kng.  trans.,  n.  e.  .New  V.irk.  l.ssi.  :}  vol.s.) ;  15.  Kugler  (Ber- 
lin, 1880;  2d  ed.  18111)  and  for  verv  brief  treatment  see  tj. 
G.  Perry  (Lon<lon.  18H.5 ;  ;ilst  ed.'  1872)  ami  G.  \V.  Cox 
(London  and  New  York,  187.'));  for  documents.  Wilken"s 
Geschichfe  der  Kreiizzuge. 

Revised  by  Samtiol  M.UAtLKV  Jaikso.v. 

Crn's6,  CiiRisTiAJf  Prkderic  :  scholar ;  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  27.  1704  ;  in  181.5  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Vni- 
vfrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  having  lieen  the  first  mo<lerator  of 
the  Philomathean  Society  of  that  ci>llege;  after  .several 
years  as  Lutheran  minister,  ordaineil  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  Hishop  White  (1822);  was  a.ssistant  professor  in 
the  university  in  which  he  had  been  educated  (18;H-;i:!); 
was  rector  of  churches  in  several  places;  became  libra- 
rian of  the  (xener.'d  Theological  Seminarv  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  New  Wn-k.  18,5;!.  I),  in  New'York  city.  Get.  5, 
18U4.  He  translated  the  Ecclesitish'rul  Ilistori/  i>f  Euse- 
hins  Pnmpkilug  (Philadelphia,  18*{)  and  the  whole  of 
Eschenburg's  Clnxxiriil  Manual,  only  the  part  relating  to 
Roman  literature  being  incorporated  in  N,  W.  Fiske's  trans- 


lation (Pluladelphia,  1836). 


W.  A.   MllILK.NBKRU. 


Crii'.senstoljtp,  Maonts  Jakob:  Swedish  author,  journal- 
ist, and  politician;  b.  in  Jiinkiiping,  Mar.  11,  179.5.  His  at- 
tacks on  the  Government  in  the  early  issues  of  his  Sfdllnin- 
gar  rich  Forhallnndrn  (Positions  and  Relations)  causeil  hi* 
imprisonment  l.s:j»-41.  Of  more  importance  than  his  po- 
litical tracts  are  his  historical  romances,  e.  g.  Jfoi-iantn 
(The  Moor),  1840-44;  Carl  Johnn  iirli  Srcn.sk-anif  (Carl  Jo- 
han  and  the  Swedes),  184.5-46  ;  Carl  XIII..  1861.  all  of  which, 
however,  are  written  from  the  politician's  rather  than  the- 
historian's  point  of  view.     D.  in  Stockholm,  Jan.  18,  186.5. 

G.  L.  KlTTREDGE. 

Crushing  Machinery:  See  Grixdino  a.nu  Crushing  Ma- 
cni.vi'.Kv. 

Crustat'oii  |Lat..  shelly,  adj..  deriv.  of  crusta.  shell]:  a 
group  of  arthropodous  animals,  of  which  crabs,  lobstci-s, 
shrimps,  sow-bugs,  beach-fleas,  barnacles,  etc.,  are  familiar 
examples.  They  are  like  all  Arthrojiods  in  having  a  jointed 
body  with  external  skeleton,  each  joint  bearing  a  pair  of 
jointed  appendages.  Each  joint  or  segment  of  the  body  is 
like  its  fellows  in  its  broader  features,  but  the  segments  ar& 
variously  modified  in  the  ditTerenl  regions  of  the  body. being 
enormously  enlarged  at  times,  greatly  reduced  at  others. 
Thus  the  two  anterior  segments  are  always  very  small,  antf 
the  appendages  are  modified  into  "feelers"  or  antenn.i". 
Behind  these  come  several  appendages  adapted  for  eating, 
an<l  still  further  back  are  the  true  limbs  for  locomotion. 
The  month  is  below,  just  behind  the  antenna' ;  the  "  stom- 
ach "  is  I'rerjnently  modified  for  chewing  the  food  (the 
"lady"in  the  lobster);  just  behind  the  stomach  the"liver" 
(more  like  a  pancreas)  pom's  in  its  secretions,  the  intestine 
is  straight,  the  vent  nearly  terminal.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  brain  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  a  chain  of 
secondary  nervous  centers,  frequently  considerably  consoli- 
dated, lying  along  the  floor  of  the  liody.  The  heart  is  on 
the  back,  and  may  be  either  a  long  tulie  or  a  short  sac.  Ar- 
teries and  veins  are  developed,  but  there  is  no  capillary  sys- 
tem, the  blood  flowing  during  a  portion  of  its  course  in  the 
spaces  (lacuna^)  between  tlie  muscles.  Breathing  is  effected, 
in  the  smaller  forms,  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  in 
the  larger  by  gills  which  occur  on  some  or  all  of  the  legs. 
In  the  palm  crab  of  the  tropics  an  apparatus  simulating  a 
hmg  has  been  developed  for  breathing  air.  In  all  except- 
ing the  barnacles  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  genital 
duets  open  near  the  middle  of  the  liody.  Of  structural 
features,  the  existence  of  two  pairs  of  antenna-  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  the  character  of  the  respiration,  and  the  position  of 
the  genital  ducts  alone  can  be  used  to  distinguish  the  Crus- 
tacea from  spiders,  insects,  etc. 

The  Crustacea  usually  carry  the  eggs  about  with  them 
until  the  lime  of  hatching.  The  eggs  are  usually  filled  with 
yolk,  and  in  all  cases  [lass  through  a  stage  wilh  a  single  eye, 
without  body  segments  and  with  but  three  i)airs  of  appenil- 
ages.  This  is  called  the  naupliiis  stage,  and  with  most 
Entomostraca  free  life  now  begins.  I'^rom  the  persistence 
of  a  nauplius  stage  in  all  Crustacea  if  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  Crustacea  were  derived  from  a  nau|ilius-like  ances- 
tor, but  this  idea  is  now  given  up,  the  nauplius  being  re- 
garded as  a  feature  introduced  by  "acceleration  of  develop- 
ment." (See  Evon'Tiox.)  I\Iost  Malacostraca  pa.ss  the  naup- 
lius stage  in  the  egg.  and  nuiny  Decapoda  hatch  from  the 
egg  in  a  zoea  stage,  characterized  by  the  possession  of  less 
than  the  full  number  of  leg.s,  a  longer  body,  ami  frequently 
enormous  protective  spines. 

The  Crustacea  are  divided  into  JIalacosthaca  (contain- 
ing Decapoda  (see  also  Crah).  Tetradecai-oda,  and  E.VTO- 
MOSTRACA  ((/.  I'.),  containing  PitYi.i.oi'oiiA,  Ostracoda,  Cope- 
i>ODS,  and  Cirhipedia.  ,\liout  lO.iKlO  species  of  Crustacea 
have  been  described,  nuisl  of  them  from  the  sea,  a  few  from 
fresh  water,  still  fewer  lieing  terrestrial.  Phyllopods  occur 
in  rocks  of  Cambrian  age;  the  Decapoda  first  appear  in  the 
Cartionifero'.is.  ,T.  S.  Kixoslev. 

Criltclipd  Friars:  appeared  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  had  monasteries  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Rei- 
gate.  From  theslalT  which  they  carried  in  their  hand,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  cross,  they  received  the  name  crnii^ierK, 
which  soon  was  corrupted  into  "crou<'hed"  or  "crutched  " 
friars.     A  street  in  London  bears  this  name. 

Criivolllii(>r,  krii  vr7  li-a,  Jeax  :  a  French  anatomist;  b. 
in  Limoges.  Feb.  9,  1791.  He  obtained  in  1885  the  chair  of 
Pathological  .\natomy  created  in  Paris  by  Dupuylren.  He 
pulilished  an  important  work  on  The  I'athnloqical  Anatomy 
of  the  Ihiman  liiidi/  (2  vols.,  gr.  fol..  wit  h  2:i:i  plates.  1829-40). 
and  other  works.     I),  at  Jussac,  near  Limoges.  Mar.  6,  1874. 
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Crnz.  Jose  Maria,  de  la:  Chilian  general;  b.  at  Concep- 
oion,  Apr.  21,  1801.  In  1811  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
army  as  a  cadet,  served  through  the  following  campaign, 
retreated  with  Carrera  to  Mendoza  after  the  defeat  of  Ron- 
cagua,  and  returned  witli  the  army  of  San  JIartin  in  1818. 
From  these  youthful  beginnings  he  rapidly  rose  in  rank. and 
was  trusted"  witli  important  commands.  In  1831  he  was 
minister  of  war:  in  1838  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  which 
invaded  Peru,  and  became  general  of  division  in  1839 ;  was 
again  minister  of  war  and  marine  in  1841,  and  the  same 
vcar  governor  of  Valparaiso  and  commandant-general  of 
marine.  In  1851  he  was  the  liberal  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Montt :  he  then  headed  a 
revolt  in  the  southern  provinces,  during  which,  it  is  said, 
4,000  soldiers  wore  killed.  He  was  finally  defeated  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Longaniilla  Dec.  8.  185i ;  amnesty  being 
proclaimed,  he  retired  to  a  farm,  where  he  died  Nov.  23, 
1873.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cruz  y  Goyeneclie,  Luis,  de  la :  Chilian  general ;  b.  at 
Concepci'on.  Aug.  25,  1768.  During  the  colonial  period  he 
held  various  civil  offices,  principally  at  Coucepcion.  In 
1806  he  made  an  important  exploration  over  the  Andes,  dis- 
covering one  of  tile  most  practicable  passes;  his  report  of 
this  was  published  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  Angelis  in  1835.  He 
joined  the  revolutionists  in  1810.  was  a  member  of  the  Junta 
of  Concepeion,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  patriot 
army,  but  was  captured  by  Spanish  guerrillas  and  long  im- 
prisoned in  Peru  and  on  Juan  Fernandez.  Released  by  the 
victories  of  1817,  he  was  named  commandant-general  of 
Tolca,  and  was  acting  president  of  Chili  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  0"Higgins;  went  with  San  JIartin's  army 
to  Peru  1820,  where  he  was  director-general  of  marine,  and 
was  made  grand  marshal  in  the  Peruvian  army ;  returning 
to  Chili  at  tlie  end  of  the  war.  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  Con- 
stituent Congress  of  1826,  and  afterward  Minister  of  Jlarine. 
D.  Oct.  14,  1828.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cry'oHte  [from  Gr.  xpios,  frost  +  \i6os,  stone ;  so  named 
because  it  molts  in  the  flame  of  a  candle] :  a  double  fluoride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium.  It  is  snow-white  when  pure.  It 
occurs  in  a  large  bed  in  gneiss  at  Evigtok,  West  Greenland, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  Pennsylvania  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soda.  The  finely  divided  mineral  is  mixed  with 
chalk  and  is  fused.  By  lixiviation,  sodium  aluminate  dis- 
solves, calcium  fluoride  remains.  By  passing  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  through  the  solution,  alumina  is  precipitated, 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  being  thus  obtained. 

Cryopli'oriis  [from  Gr.  Kpvos.  frost  -i-  <p4pfiv.  bear] :  an  in- 
strument invented  by  WoUaston  to  freeze  water  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  arising  from  its  own  evaporation."  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  eacli  end.  One  bulb 
contains  water.  A  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  tube  and  op- 
posite bulb,  and  the  empty  bulb  being  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  the  vapor  arising  from  the  water  is  condensed,  so 
that  the  water  soon  congeals  in  the  other  bulb,  though  the 
intervening  tube  be  2  or  3  foot  long. 

Crypt  [from  Gr.  Kpinrris,  hidden]:  a  vault  under  a  church 
used  either  for  sepulture  or,  in  rare  instances,  as  a  cliapel. 
Crypts  generally  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
choir  or  chancel,  and  some  are  of  smaller  dimensions.  They 
were  not  common  after  the  early  Romanesque  or  Norman 
period,  and  wlioro  they  exist  undo"r  churches  of  a  later  date 
they  are  usually  much  oMer  than  the  church.  They  seem 
to  have  been  designed  to  receive  the  bodies  of  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, and  Church  dignitaries,  and  are  in  many  cases  beau- 
tifully though  simply  finished  structures.  One  of  the  finest 
exain|)les  is  that  uiiiler  Glasgow  Cathedral ;  othei-s  are  found 
under  the  cathedrals  of  Chart  res.  Canterbury.  Hereford,  and 
Gloucester,  and  under  the  churches  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
and  St.  Eutrn]ie  at  Saiiites.  There  is  a  vast  crvpt  under  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Revised  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Crypto-Calviiiists:  a  name  applied  in  the  last  half  of 
the  sixtoonth  contury  to  the  fullowoi-s  of  Melanchthon  (called 
also  l'liilii)pists),  who  earni'stly  desired  the  union  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  and  "were  charged  with  leaning 
too  strongly  toward  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Ixinl's 
Supper.  Also  applied  to  the  Missouri  Lutherans,  because 
they  defend  the  doctrine  of  unconrlitional  electicm  as  taught 
in  the  Funnula  of  Concord. 

Cryptocr'amoiis  Plmits.or  Crypt'oganis  [from  (ir.  npuir- 
r6s.  hidilon  +  y6.)jLos.  iiiinTiagoJ  :  all  plants  below  the  I'lianoro- 
gaiiis,  or  flowoiing-planls.  The  names  were  first  used  bv 
Linnieus,  who  may  have  thus  indicated  his  conviction  that 


all  plants  possess  sexuality.  (They  do  not.)  For  a  long 
time  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  groups,  as 
follows : 

1.  Phanerogamia,  with  stamens,  ovules,  seeds,  and  em- 
bryos. 

2.  Cryptogamia,  without  stamens,  ovules,  seeds,  and  em- 
bryos, and  with  spores.  These  distinctions,  although  long 
since  acknowledged  to  be  unscientific,  are  still  maintained, 
especially  in  popular  usage.  The  Cryptogams,  instead  of 
being  a  single  group  co-ordinate  with  the  Phanerogams,  in- 
clude several  such  groups — e.  g. :  I.  Water-slimes  (Proto- 
p/ii/tes);  II.  Spore-tangles  {Phi/co/)hi/f ex):  III.  Fruit-tangles 
(Carpopluiies);  IV.  Mossworts  {Bri/ophi/les);  V.  Fernworts 
(Ptiriilupliytes).  More  commonly,  instead  of  II.  and  III.  as 
given  above,  we  have  II.  Algw.  and  III.  Fungi,  based  upon 
physiological  instead  of  structural  characters. 

Charles  E.  Besset. 

Cryptog'raphy  [from  Gr.  KpvirT6s,  hidden  +  yp<i<i)eiv, 
write] :  the  art  of  writing  or  telegraphing  in  cipher,  or  in 
such  a  way  that  the  matter  written  can  not  be  read  by  any 
one  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  key.  Many  plans 
have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  almost  any  person 
who  has  taste  for  the  solution  of  puzzles  or  enigmas  can 
readily  understand  most  writing  of  this  kind;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  kind  of  cipher  could  be  invented  which 
would  lie  proof  against  systematic  and  ingenious  deciph- 
erers. Military  and  naval  signals  resemble  cryptographic 
writing  in  this  respect. 

Cryptoproc'ta  [from  Gr.  /cpuirrds,  hidden  +  TrpaKT6s.  vent]  : 
a  carnivorous  mammal,  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  related  to 
the  cats  and  civets ;  placed  by  Flower  with  the  civets  (  Viver- 
ri(J(p),  by  Gill  in  a  separate  family  (Crgptoprocfidce),  of 
wliicli  it  is  the  sole  member.  The  .'^kiill  and  teeth  some- 
what resemble  those  of  a  cat,  but  the  cranium  is  longer  and 
narrower,  the  latter  more  numerous.  The  cryptoprocta,  lo- 
cally known  as  foussa,  is  about  5  feet  long,  including  the 
tail,  being  the  largest  carnivore  found  in  Madagascar ;  it  is 
clothed  with  short,  pale-brown  fur;  the  soles  fif  the  feet  are 
naked.  The  animal  is  plantigrade,  climbs  trees,  is  noctur- 
nal, and  savage  when  wounded.  It  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  carry  away  kids.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cryptliri  [from  Gr.  xpvTrris.  hidden  +  ovpi.  tail]  ;  an  order 
of  birds,  so  named  because  the  tail  feathers  are  very  short 
and  sometimes  wholly  concealed  by  the  tail  coverts.  It  con- 
tains only  the  Tlxamid.^:  {q.  v.). 

Crystal :  See  Crystallography. 

CrystaHine  Lens:  See  Eye. 

CrystaUiue  Schists :  in  geology,  a  generic  terra  em- 
ployed to  designate  more  or  less  perfectly  crystalline  rocks 
whicli  posse.ss  a  distinct  foliation  or  parallel  structure.  Such 
rticks  are  more  abundantly  developed  in  the  earth's  crust 
than  any  otliers.  In  some  cases  they  can  be  proved  to 
be  metamorphosed  or  recrystallized  sediments.  In  other 
cases  they  are  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  rendered 
schistose  by  shearing  and  pressure.  Other  causes  of  a  foli- 
ated or  parallel  structure  are  the  movement  in  a  partly  coii- 
solidatfU  and  viscous  mass  (flow  structure),  and  the  injection 
of  cleaved  rocks,  whether  igneous  or  sedimentary,  by  later 
eruptive  material  (injection  gneiss).  By  far  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  crystalline  schists  is  Gneiss  {q.  v.),  which  always 
contains  feldspar.  Others  are  hornblende,  mica,  sericite, 
(piartz.  chlorite,  and  ottrelite  schists,  crystaline  limestone, 
and  (luaitzitc. 

Jliiiiy  handed  and  foliated  gneisses  have  the  same  chem- 
ical and  mineralogical  composition  as  well-known  igneous 
rocks.  The  origin  of  crystalline  schists  may  in  certain 
cases  lie  clearly  made  out,  but  in  many  others  it  will  proba- 
bly always  remain  problematical.  No  general  theory  of 
their  origin  can  be  relied  on  to  explain  all  occurrences.  See 
G.neiss,  Mktamoki'Iiism,  and  Rocks.  G.  H.  Williams. 

Crystallog'i'apliy  [from  Gr.  Kpiio-ToWos,  clear-ice  (cf. 
Kpiios." frost),  crystal  -I-  -ypacpeiv.  write] :  the  science  of  crystals. 
A  crystal  is  a  natural  or  artificial  solid,  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces,  which  are  symmetrically  arranged  around  certain 
imaginary  lines  called  lurea.  KpiaraKKos  originally  meant 
"ice":  it  was  afterward  applied  to  the  transparent  variety 
of  (|uartz,  because  it  was  thought  that  rock-crystal  was  water 
turned  into  stone,  and  this  idea  was  not  challenged  until 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  was  sub- 
sei|uently  applied  indilTercntly  to  any  solid  which  assumed 
a  geomt^trical  shape  by  natural  laws. 

All  crystals  may  be  referred  to  seven  systems. six  of  which 
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are  referred  to  three  axes,  and  one  of  them  to  four.  These 
systems  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  a.\es 
are  or  not  at  right  angles.  Tliose  which  arc  at  right  angles 
arc  called  the  orl/iometric,  and  those  which  are  not  aro 
called  r/iHOTOc/nc  systems.  In  each  one  of  tliem  there  are 
three  varieties.  When  all  the  axes  are  eiiual  and  at  right 
angles,  the  system  is  called  isometric.  Wlicn  only  two  are 
rqual,  but  all  at  right  angles,  it  is  called  the  tetragimal. 
\\  hen  none  of  the  axes  are  equal,  but  all  are  at  right  angles, 
it  is  called  the  or/hurltoiiiliic.  The  clinometric  systems  are 
called,  respectively,  the  monoclinic,  the  diclinic,  and  the 
h-icUiiic,  according  as  the  axes  have  ditferent  inclinations. 
The  single  system  of  four  axes  is  called  the  he.raf/ona!. 

In  all  of  these  systems  one  axis  is  placed  upright,  and  is 
called  the  vertical  axis.  In  the  isometric,  tetragonal,  and 
hexagonal  systems  the  other  axes  aro  simply  called  I  he  liasal 
axes,  while  in  each  of  the  other  systems  each  axis  has  its 
own  name.  The  axes  always  terminate  in  homologous  parts, 
whether  these  parts  are  edges  or  angles. 

The  axes  form  a  system  of  co-ordinates  by  which  the  posi- 
tion of  any  face  may  be  determined.  Taking  the  most  gen- 
eral case  of  three  unequal  axes,  the  vertical  axis  is  usually 
designated  by  c;  the  one  from  left  to  right,  4;  and  the  one 
from  front  to  behind,  a:  c  is  always  written  la.<t.  Starting 
from  the  origin,  the  half-axes  are  determined  as  +  or  — 
(Figs.  43.  44) :  when  all  tlie  axes  are  e<|ual  they  are  all  desig- 
nated by  o.  The  distances  on  these  half-axes,  cut  of!  by  any 
crystal  face,  are  called  parameters.  One  of  them  can  always 
be  made  equal  to  unity,  so  that  ma:itb:c.  with  their  signs, 
will  always  give  the  position  of  any  crystal  face  with  refer- 
ence to  a  given  variety  of  axes.  When  a  face  is  parallel  to 
an  axis,  it  is  said  to  cut  it  at  a  distance  equal  to  infinity,  and 
its  coellicient  for  that  axis  will  be  so  written,  as  oc«:  cch:c. 
Hvery  face  of  a  crystal  which  does  not  cut  all  the  axes  must 
either  cut  two  or  be  parallel  to  two  of  them.  According  to 
Weiss,  the  symbol  of  n/iy  face  will  be  inn  :  nb  :  c.  Naumann 
simplifies  it  by  using  two  letters,  or  their  numerical  values, 
and  writing  between  them  the  capital  letter  which  re])re- 
sents  the  type  of  the  system — 0  for  octahedron,  P  for  jiyra- 
mid.  and  14  for  rhombohedron.  The  two  letters  are  always 
written  in  the  same  order:  m  is  always  equal  to.  greater  or 
less  than  unity,  and  always  greater  than  n,  m  =  1,  m  >  n\ 
m  therefore  varies  between  zero  and  infinity,  while  n  varies 
between  one  and  infinity.    The  coeHicienl  1  is  never  written. 

Dana's  symbols  are  simply  a  contraction  of  Xaumann's.  in 
which  the  letters  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  system  are 
left  out,  and  OD  is  written  /.  Thus,  ;«()«  becomes  «(«.  and 
(xOao  becomes  ii.  Miller's  system  consists  in  writing  the 
reciprocals  of  the  parameters  in  the  order  of  the  axis  a,  b,  c ; 
c  being  always  the  vertical  axis.  Thus  ocPx  becomes  010. 
They  are  always  written  in  the  same  order,  without  any 
designation  of  the  crystalline  system.  The  lettei-s  kki 
written  in  brackets  \hkl\  indicate  a  complete  form;  written 
simply  hkl,  they  inclicale  a  form  in  which  all  the  plus  axes 
are  cut ;  written  hkl.  it  indicates  that  the  plane  cuts  a  nega- 
tive axis  at  the  distance  k. 

In  every  crystalline  system  a  single  form  is  taken  as  the 
base  of  the  system.  Any  form  belonging  to  the  system  mnij 
be  taken  for  this  base,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  adopt 
pyramids.  Fivan  this  form  all  the  others  are  derived  by 
three  very  simjile  laws:  (1)  All  the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal 
may  l)e  similarly  and  simultaneously  modified.  This  gives 
rise  to  hololirilral  forms.  (2)  Half  the  similar  parts  may  be 
similarly  an<l  simultaneously  modified.  This  gives  rise  to 
hemihi'ilrnl  forms,  which  in  some  of  the  systems  are  known 
as  ineliiifil.  piinilhl.  or  gijriiiiliil  forms.  (3)  One  (juarter  of 
the  siuiilar  parts  may  be  similarly  and  simultaneously  modi- 
fied, giving  rise  to  iKtartulieilnd  forms. 

In  the  isometric  system  the  modifications  may  be  com- 
[losed  of  one,  two,  three,  or  six  planes;  in  the  tetragonal  and 
liexagonal,  of  one  and  two ;  in  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic, 
diclinic,  and  triclinic,  of  only  one  plane  at  a  time. 

ORTnOMETRIC   SYSTEMS. 
Isometric  System. — 1.  Iloliihedrnl  Forms. 

Three  axes,  a,  a,  a  (Fig.  1),  all  equal  and  at  right  angles. 
The  base  of  the  system  is  the  octahedron. 

Octahedron,  O. — When  the  axes  a  cut  in  the  relation 
a -.a -.a,  the  .solid  is  inaile  up  of  eight  faces,  which  are  equi- 
lateral triangles  (Fig.  2).     Tliere  can  be  but  one  octahedron. 

Hexahcdrun,  ocOx . — When  the  solid  angles  of  the  oct^i- 
hedron  are  modified  by  planes  which  are  parallel  to  two  of 
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the  axes,  and  cut  one  at  a  distance  equal  to  unity,  the  result- 
ing solid  will  be  a  cube,  and  will  have  the  symbol  a  :  cca  :  oco 
(Fig.  3). 

Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  ocO. — When  the  edges  of  the 
octahedron  are  modified  in  such  a  way  that  two  of  the  axes 
are  cut  at  a  distance  equal  to  unitv,  while  the  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  third,  the  symbol  will  be  fcfcxa  (Fig,  4). 
There  can  be  but  one  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Tetrahexahedron,  ccOn. — When  the  edges  of  the  octahe- 
dron are  modified,  so  that  one  of  the  axes  is  cut  at  unity, 
one  at  infinity,  and  one  at  n.  the  formula  will  be  oco  :o  :  tta 
(Fig.  5).  As  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  inclination  of  the 
planes,  there  may  be  an  infinite  variety  of  tetraliexahedra 
(Figs.  5,  6,  7),  the  limit  being  ceO  on  the  one  hand  when 
n  =  1,  and  ocOx  on  the  other  when  n  —  oo . 

Trigonut  Trisoctahedron,  mO. — When  the  edges  of  the 
octahedron  are  reiilaced,  so  that  two  of  the  axes  are  cut  at 
unity  and  the  third  at  »«,  the  formula  is  ma -.a -.a.     Each 

fjlane  of  the  octahedron  becomes  re|ilaced  by  three  triangii- 
ar  planes;  hence  the  name  trisoctahcMiron.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  limit  the  inclination  of  the  planes,  there  may  bt 
an  infinite  variety  of  trigonal  trisoctahedra  (Figs.  8,  9,  10). 
Their  limit  will  be  O  on  the  one  hand  when  m  =  1,  and  ocO 
on  the  other  when  m  =  x. 

Tetragonal  Trisoctahedron,  mOm. — When  the  solid  angles 
of  the  octahedron  are  modified  so  that  two  of  the  axes  are 
cut  at  a  distance  m  and  the  third  at  unity,  the  symbol  will 
be  nia:a  :ma.  The  faces  of  the  octahedron  will  be  replaced 
by  three  tetragonal  planes.  As  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the 
inclination,  (here  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  tetragonal 
trisoctahedra  (Figs.  11,  12, 13).  Their  limit  will  be  0  on  the 
one  hand  when  m  =  1,  and  xOx  on  the  other  when  m  =  oc. 
Ilexoctahedron,  mOn. — When  the  angles  of  the  octahedron 
are  modified  so  that  each  axis  is  cut  at  a  different  distance, 
the  symVjol  will  be  nin  :  na  :  a.  Kacli  |>lane  of  the  octahedron 
will  be  re[ilaced  by  six  triangular  planes.  As  there  is  noth- 
ing to  limit  the  inclination  of  the  ]ilanes.  there  may  be  ai» 
infinite  number  of  hexoctahedra  (Figs.  14.  15,  16).  This 
solid  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  solids  of  the  system, 
for  by  successively  changing  the  values  of  m  and  n  all  the 
other  forms  of  the  system  may  be  derived  from  it.  They 
can  all  be  seen  upon  it  in  outline. 

2.  Ilemihedral  Forms. 
In  the  isometric  system  there  arc  three  kinds  of  hemihe- 
dry:  (1)  inclined.  (2)  parallel,  and  (3)  gyroidal.  (1)  The 
forms  are  said  to  be  tetrahedral  or  inclined  when  the  faces 
are  not  parallel.  This  is  produced  when  all  of  the  modifi- 
cations are  carried  out  on  alternate  homologous  parts.  (3) 
They  are  dodecahedral  or  parallel  when  alternate  modifica- 
tions are  carried  out  in  the  same  order  on  all  the  homolo- 
gous parts.  (3)  (ri/roidal  forms  are  produced  when  alternate 
modifications  are  carried  out  alternati'ly  on  all  the  homol- 
ogous parts.  The  hexoctahedron  is  the  only  solid  which 
allows  of  heinihedral  forms  according  to  all  of  the  three 
laws.  . 

(1)  Inclined  or  Tetrahedral  Forms. 

Tetrahedron,  ±  — . — When  alternate  faces  of  the  octahe- 
dron are  produced  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  (Fig.  17).  a 
tetrahedron  (Fig.  18)  is  formed.  There  can  be  but  two  tetra- 
hedra,  which  are  distinguished  as  +  and  — . 

Uemi-Trigonal  T'risoctuhedron,  ±  ---. — When  mO  is  mod- 
ified by  this  law,  a  tetrahedron  is  produced,  each  of  whose 
faces  is  replaced  by  three  tetragonal  planes  (Figs.  19,  20, 
21,  22). 

Hemi-Telragonal  Trisoctahedron,  ±  — ,j— . — When  mOm 

is  mo<lified  by  the  same  law.a  tetrahedron  is  produced. each 
one  of  whose  planes  is  replaced  by  three  triangular  planes 
(Figs.  23,  24,  25,  26). 

Hemi-Hexoctahedron  Inclined,  ±  — ^. — When  mOn  is 

modified  by  the  same  law,  a  tetrahedron  is  produced,  each 
one  of  whose  faces  is  replaced  by  six  triangular  planes  (Figs. 
27,  28).  The  other  forms,  ocOx,  ocO,  and  xOh,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  inclined  hemihedry. 

(2)  Parallel  or  Dodecahedral  Forms. 

Hemi-Tetrahexahedron,  ccOn. — W^hen  ccOn  (Fig.  29)  is 
modified,  so  that  every  alternate  face  is  produced,  a  solid  is 
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formed  (Figs.  30,  31,  32),  wliich  is  often  called  the  pentago- 
nal  dodecahedron. 

'rnOnr 


Hemi-Hexoctaliedron  Parallel,  ± 


3    J- 


-When  mOn 


is  modified  so  that  every  other  plane  is  taken  in  the  same 
order  on  each  face  (Fig.  33).  a  solid  (Fig.  34)  is  produced, 
which  is  often  called  the  diploid. 


edges  terminal  angles  and  planes.  The  general  formula  for 
these  pyramids  is  «:n  -.mc,  for  which  the  symbol  is  mV,  in 
which  m  =  1 ;  but  in  that  prot(>[)yramid  P  which  is  selected 
for  the  base  of  the  system  the  value  of  m  is  taken  for  unity. 
As  m  may  have  any  value,  there  may  be  any  number  of 
pyramids.  They  are  called  acute  or  obtuse  according  as  the 
terminal  angle  is  acute  or  obtuse. 


Isometric  system. 


3.  Gijroidal  Form. 

Gyroid,  ±   (    .-,     ) • — When   mOn  is  modified  in  such  a 

way  that  the  faces  are  taken  alternately  above  and  below 
(Kig.  35),  a  solid  having  twenty-lour  pentagonal  faces  is 
produced  (Figs.  36,  37).  This  solid  has  not  been  found  in 
nature. 

(3)  Telartohedral  Form. 

Tetartoid,  ±  rl  ——- . — mOn  is  the  only  form  which  allows 

of  the  carrying  out  of  this  law.  When  the  hexoctahedron, 
the  diploid,  or  the  hemi-hexortahcdron  inclined,  is  modified 
as  shown  in  Figs.  38,  3!l.  and  411,  Figs.  41  iind  42  are  pro- 
duced, and  as  tliere  are  two  (lairs  of  these,  which  are  right 
and  left  forms,  they  are  distinguished  as  +  and  —  r  and  7. 

Tetuaoonal  System. 

The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  43)  are  of  two  kiiuls:  a.  the 
vertical,  Ijeing  longer  or  shorter  than  h,  b,  which  are  both 
ecpial. 

JTolohedral  Forms. — Cloned  Forni.i. 

Tetragonal  Pyramid,  of  the  Fir-if  Order.  P. — When  the 
axes  arc  cut  in  the  relation  a-.a-.c.  the  ))ynimid  of  the  first 
order  or  protii])yraMiid  (Kigs.44.45)  is  prodiu'ed.  Tlic  i>lane 
which  includes  the  axes  li  is  a  square,  and  is  called  I  lie  liasal 
plane,  and  its  angles  and  edges  are  called  basal  angles  and 
edges.  The  planes  which  include  the  axes  o,  b  are  rhombs, 
and  are  called  the  terminal   planes,  and   their  angles  and 


Pyramid  of  the  Second  Order,  ?«Poo . — When  the  terminal 
edges  of  the  protopyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane  in  the 
relation  ma:  cxh-.b.  a  solid  exactly  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  protopyramid  is  produced,  but  turned  90°,  so  that  the 
basal  axes  terminate  m  tlie  center  of  the  basal  edges  (Figs. 
46,  47).  As  m  may  be  g  1,  there  may  be  an  infinite  number 
of  deuteropyramids.  The  two  1'orm.s,  Poo  and  2Pao,  occur 
where  m  =  1  in  the  first  case,  and  m.  =;  2  in  the  second. 

Ditetratjonal  Pyramid,  mVn. — When  the  terminal  edges 
of  the  protopyramid  arc  modified  in  the  relation  a:na:mc, 
a  solid  is  [iroduced  in  which  each  plane  of  the  protopyra- 
mid is  rei)laced  by  two  jilanes  (Figs.  48,  49).  This  solid 
m  &  1,  »  >  1  <  XI ;  hence  tliere  may  be  any  number  of  dite- 
tragonal  pyramids.  This  solid  bears  the  same  relation  to 
this  system  that  the  hexoctahedron  does  to  the  isometric 
system. 

Open  Fornu. 

Tetragonal  Pri.vn  of  the  First  Order,  cxP. — When  the 
basal  edges  of  P  are  modified  by  one  plane,  the  axes  will  be 
cut  in  tlie  relation  n  :  o  :  occ,  which  produces  simply  four  ver- 
tical planes  (Kig.  .50),  these,  as  they  are  not  closed,  produce 
an  open  I'lirm,  which  is  the  protoprism. 

'J'clraguniil  Prism  of  the  Second  Order,  ocPoo. — When  the 
basal  angles  of  the  protopyramid  are  modified  liy  one  plane 
in  the  relal  ion  a  :  ecu  :  ccc,  a  jirism  (Fig.  51)  is  produced  simi- 
lar to  the  |irotoprism,  but  turned  90°. 

Difelragonal  Prism,  <xVn. — When  the  basal  angles  of  the 
prolcipyrainid   an;    modified  by  two  planes  in  the  relation 
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a:na:cDC,&  prism  (Fig.  53),  made  up  of  eight  faces,  which 
are  |)arulIelograins,  is  produced. 

Banal  PinacoUl.  oV. — When  the  axes  are  cut  by  planes  in 
the  relation  a:a:oca:c,  we  have  simply  a  pair  of  planes 
parallel  to  the  basal  axes. 

Pyramidal  Heniihedral  Forms. 
The  pyramidal  hemihedral  forms  of  the  tetragonal  system 
arc  called  (1)  scalenohedral  or  sphenoidal,  (2)  trapezoidal, 
(3)  pyramidal. 

(1)  Scalenohedral. 
p 
Sphenoidof  the  First  Order,  ±  ^. — When  alternate  planes 

of  P  are  produced,  a  solid  resembling  a  tetrahedron  is 
formed,  in  which  the  faces  are  isosceles  triangles  (F'igs.  5',i, 
54).  There  will  be  two  of  these  sphenoids.  This  solid  is 
named  after  the  mineral  sphene  {litanite),  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occurs.  ^p^ 
Sphenoid  of  the  Second  Order,  ±  — - — . — When  mPoo  is 

treated  by  this  law,  another  sphenoid  is  produced,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  sphenoid  of  the  first  order,  but  turned 
'JO   (Figs.  55  and  56). 


the  second  order,  except  that  the  basal  axes  terminate  to 
one  side  of  the  center  of  the  faces  of  the  prism  (Fig.  67). 

Tetartohedral  Forms. — Sphenoidal. 

Tetarto-Sphenoid,  ±  y  — .    .—When  mVn  is  modified  as 

shown  in  Fig.  68.  it  produces  a  sphenoid  (Fig.  69),  called  the 
si)lienoid  of  the  third  order. 

Plaqio-Spheniiid. — When  mVn  is  modified  as  in  Fig.  70, 
it  produces  a  siihenoid  (Fig.  71),  called  the  sphenoid  of  the 
fourth  order.     It  has  not  been  found  in  nature. 

Orthorhombic  System. 
The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  72),  a,  h,  e,  all  uneqiial,  but 
all  at  right  angles. 

Eolohedral  Forms. — Closed  Forms, 
lihomhic  or  Protopyramid,  P. — WhiMi  the  axes  are  cut  in 
the  relation  a:b:c,  the  soliil  pro<luced  is  a  pyramid,  whose 
faces  are  scalene  triangles  (Fig.  7;i).  The  planes  ah,  ac,  and 
be  are  rhombs  of  different  values.  As  the  basal  axes  form 
the  diagonals  of  the  rhombs  be,  they  are  called,  b  the  macro 
or  longer,  and  c  the  brachy  or  shorter  axis  or  tiiagonal.     In 


Tetragonal  system. 


Tetragonal  Scalenohedron.  ± 


nPn 
o 


-When  two  faces  to- 


gether, taken  alternately  above  and  below,  of  mVn  arc  taken 
(Fig.  Tu).  the  solid  resulting  is  a  sphenoid,  each  of  whose 
faces  is  replaced  by  two  planes  (Fig.  58). 

(2)  Trapezoidal. 

Tetragonal  Trapezuhedron,  r  or  I  -^— . — When  mVn  is 

modified  by  taking  one  plane  alternately  above  and  below 
(Fig.  59),  a" solid  (Fig.  60)  is  produced  ;  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  hemihedral  forms  of  hjPh,  they  are  called 
right,  r,  and  left,  /. 

(3)  Pyramidal. 

r          I   m  Vn 
Tetragonal  Pyramid  of  the  Third  Order,  —  and 3—. — 

When  »)Pn  is  modified,  by  taking  one  alternate  ])lanc.  but 
the  same  plane  above  anil  below  (Fig.  61).  a  pvramid  is 
formed  which  resembles  the  other  pyramids  of  this  system 
(Fig.  62).  It  is,  however,  turned  toone  side  more  or  less, 
dei)ending  on  the  angle  of  mVn.  The  relations  of  the  pyra- 
mids and  prisms  of  the  three  orders  arc  illustrated  by  Fig. 
6;i.  .Anotlier  pyramid  which  is  purely  theoretical  is  formed 
as  ^ho^vll  in  Figs.  64  and  65. 


Prixmalic  Hemihedral  Form 

Tetragonal  Pri.im   nf  the   Third  Ordi 

When  ccVn  is  modified  so  that  only  every  other   plane  is 
taken  (Fig.  66),  a  jirism  is  produced  resembling  the  prism  of 


r 

I   '"• 


/  ooPn 

r 


each  species  a  value  of  a  is  selected  for  unity,  and  this  value 
is  reiiresented  in  P,  the  base  of  the  system.  The  general 
formula  will,  however,  be  a:b:  mc,  or  /hP.  in  which  m  =  1. 

Maeropyramid,  mPn. — This  solid  (Fig.  74)  resembles  the 
protopyramid,  but  the  symbol  is  a  :  nb  :  mc,  in  which  m  =  1. 
The  macro  axis  has  for  its  coefficient  «  >  1.  The  planes, 
therefore,  cut  the  macro  axis  extended.  The  long  mark  - 
through  the  P  svmbolizes  this  fact. 

Drachypyraniid,  mPii. — In  this  form  (Fig.  75)  the  sym- 
bol is  a:nb:mc,  in  which  »i  =  1  and  »>  1.  The  planes, 
therefore,  cut  the  brachy  axis  extended,  which  is  expressed 
by  tlie  curve  ^  drawn  through  the  P. 

Open  Forms. 

Rhombic  or  Profoprism,  ooP. — When  the  basal  edges  of  P 
are  modified  by  one  plane,  which  is  ]>arallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  a.  accoi-ding  to  llu'  law  a  :  b  :  ac  the  resulting  form  is 
comjtosed  of  vertical  parallelograms  (Fig.  76). 

Macroprism.  ocPh. — When  the  basal  edges  of  ml'n  are 
modified  by  |ilanes  passeil  according  to  the  law  a  :  nb  :  ccc.  in 
which  71  >"l,tlie  macro  axis  extended  will  be  cut.  The  form 
consists  of  four  vertical  parallelograms  (Fig.  77). 

lirnrhyprixm.  ocPh.— When  the  basal  edges  of  wP?i  are 
modified  according  to  the  law  ««  :  i  :  xr,  in  which  n>\ 
(Fig.  78),  the  resulting  form  is  a  prism,  in  which  the  brachy 
axis  extended  is  cut. 

Daj<al  Pinacoid,  oP. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  rela- 
tion aa  :  xft  :  c,  we  have  simply  two  pairs  of  planes. 

Macrodome,  mPx. — When  "the  terminal  edges  of  P  are 
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modified  according  to  the  law  a:oib:  mc,  in  which  m  =  1, 
the  form  is  roof-shaped,  and  is  called  a  dome,  from  clomiis,  a 
house.  The  dome  is  always  over  the  axis,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

Brachydoine,  mVco. — When  the  terminal  edges  are  modi- 
fied according  to  the  law  oca :  i :  mc,  in  which  m  ^  1,  a  dome 
over  the  brachy  axis  is  formed. 

Basal  Pinacoid,  oP. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation oca  :  act :  c,  planes  parallel  to  the  basal  axes  are  pro- 
duced. 

JIacropinacoid.  ocPx . — When  the  axes  are  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  law  a  :  oo6 :  occ,  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  b  are 
produced. 


be  formed  by  these  and  the  other  pair  of  planes  behind 
above  and  in  front  below.  The  pyramid  itself  will  be  ±  P 
(Fig.  83).  The  two  planes,  above  in  front  and  below  behind, 
are  by  convention  called  —  P,  and  the  otlicrs  +  P.  When 
m  is  not  equal  to  1,  the  symbol  becomes  ±  mP. 

Orfhopyramid,  ±  m^n. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation na  :  b  :  mc,  the  two  forms  produce  the  orthopyramid 
(Fig.  84). 

Clinopyramid,  ±  mPn. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the 
relation  a:nb:  me,  the  two  forms  produce  the  clinopyramid 
(Fig.  85). 

Frotoprism,  ocP. — When  the  basal  edges  of  the  proto- 
pyramid  are  modified,  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  relation 
a:b:  aac.    A  monoclinic  prism  (Fig.  86)  results. 


Orthorhombic  system. 


Brachypinacoid,  ocPoo . — When  the  axes  are  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  law  oca  :  b :  coc,  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  c  are 
produced. 

Hemihedral  Forms. 

The  hemihedral  forms  of  this  system  consist  of  one  solid, 
the  rhombic  sphenoid,  and  pairs  of  planes  or  single  planes. 

7»P 


Shombie-Sphenoid,  ±  ■ 


-When  alternate  planes  of  the 


protopyi'araid  are  taken,  a  sphenoid  is  formed  whose  faces 
are  scalene  triangles  (Fig.  81). 

Hem,imorphic  Forms. 

According  to  the  law  of  symmetry,  when  a  crystal  is  ter- 
minated by  modifications  at  one  extremity  of  an  axis,  the 
same  planes  should  be  repeated  at  the  other.  In  this  and 
the  hexagonal  system  there  occur  crystals  where  this  law 
does  not  hold  good,  and  these  exceptions  are  called  hemi- 
morphic  forms. 

Limit  Forms. 

When  the  protoprism  is  accompanied  by  the  macro  and 
brachy  pinacoids,  tne  prism  has  a  liexagonal  section.  When 
the  angle  of  the  prism  is  near  120',  forms  are  produced 
which  are  so  similar  to  hexagonal  combinations  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult,  without  a  determination  of  the  optical 
properties  of  the  mineral,  to  make  the  distinction. 

CLINOMETRIC   SYSTEMS. 

MoNOCLLNic  System. 

The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  82)  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
have  only  a  single  inclination.     The  angle  y  of  the  ptene 


Orthoprism,  ocP/i. — When  the  basal  edges  of  the  proto- 
pyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ortho  axis  extended  is  cut  at  a  distance  n,  the  relation  is 
na:b  :acc  (Fig.  87). 

Clinoprism.  <xPn. — When  the  orthopyramid  is  modified 
so  that  the  Clino  axis  extended  is  cut  at  a  distance  ?i,  the  re- 
lation is  a  :  nb  :  cue  (Fig.  88). 

Orthodome,  ±  mPco. — As  the  edges  which  join  the  axes 
a,  b  are  of  two  kinds,  only  parallel  planes  will  be  produced 
by  a  single  modification,  cca  :  b  :  mc.  The  orthodome  (Fig. 
89)  will  ther(*fore  be  made  up  of  two  hemi-orthodomes.  The 
same  convention  for  the  signs  -I-  and  —  is  made  as  for  the 
pyramid. 

CUnodome.  m¥oD. — As  the  edges  which  join  the  axes  a,  « 
are  alike,  a  dome  results  from  the  relation  a -.cob:  mc  (Fig 
90). 

DicLiNio  System. 

The  axes  (Fig.  91)  of  this  system  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
have  two  inclinations.  The  angle  y  of  the  planes  ab  ^  90°, 
tlie  angle  a  of  the  planes  be  =  90°,  the  angle 
P  of  the  planes  ac  ^  90°.  The  basal  axes  are 
tims  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  the 
plane  which  contains  them  has  two  inclina- 
tions to  the  vertical  axis. 

Diclinic  Pyramid,  |P|. — As  the  faces  of  the 
pyramid  are  equal  only  in  pairs,  the  pyramid 
is  made  up  of  four  tetarto  pyramids.  This 
system  admits  of  only  hemi  forms   and  te-  91 

tarto  forms,      a  is  called  the  vertical,  b  the  Diclinic  system, 
macro,  and  c  the  brachy  axis.     It  admits  of 
tetarto,  macro,  and  brachy  pyramids  and  prisms,  and  tetar- 
to, macro,  and  brachy  domes  and  the  pinacoids.     Mitscher- 


;^ 


•  •♦6 


c 

83 


85  86  87 

Moooclinic  system. 


ac  =  00°.  tlie  angli!  a  of  the  pliine  be  —  90°,  the  angle  ;8  of 
the  plani'  nb  ^  90°.  n  is  called  the  vertical,  b  the  clino,  and 
c  the  nrtho  axis  or  diagonal.  The  plane  of  the  basal  axes  is 
thus  inclined  to  the  vertical  axis,  wliile  the  ortho  and  clino 
axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Holohedral  Forms. — Open  Forms. 

Mnnnclinic  Pyramid,  ±  P. — As  the  axes  a  and  b  are  of 
unequal  length,  and  the  jjlane  which  contains  them  makes 
two  angles  witli  tlie  vertical  axis,  the  one  in  front  being  an 
obtuse  and  tlie  one  behind  making  an  acute  angle,  tlie  rela- 
tion a:b:c  will  produce  only  a  hemipyramid  or  a  pair  of 
planes,  above  in  front  or  behiiul  below.     The  jiyramid  will 


lich  announced  that  he  had  discovered  this  system  in  a 
crystal  of  hyposulphite  of  lime,  but  subsequent  crystallog- 
raphic  and  optical  researches  proved  that  this  salt  was  tri- 
cliiiic ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  system  was  abandoned 
by  most  erystaUographers.  It  has,  however,  the  same  theo- 
retical basis  as  any  of  the  other  systems,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  ii,  shoidd  not  be  preserved. 

Triclinio  System. 

The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  92)  are  of  three  kinds  and 
have  tliree  inclinations,  the  angles  o,  7,  j3,  are  ^  90°.  The 
axis  c  is  called  the  vortical,  b  the  macro,  and  a  the  brachy 
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TricHnic  Pyramid,  ;P;.— When  the  axes  (Fier.  92)  are  cut 
ill  the  relation  «  :  A  :  c,  a  pair  of  jihiiies  are  pioductd.  The 
pyramid  is  made  up  of  four  tctarto-pyrainids.  wliich  are  dis- 
tinguished by  accents.     P'  signifies  the  planes  right  above, 


dihexagonal  pyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane,  so  that  tlie 

axes  arc  cut  in  the  relation  /ib  -.h  :  — ^—.b  :  oce,  a  diliexagonal 

li—  1 

prism  (Fig.  106)  is  produced. 


'P  the  planes  left  above.  P,  the  planes  riglit  below,  and  ,P 
the  planes  left  below,  with  their  diagonally  opposite  planes. 
The  pyramid  is  |P'.  The  protopyraiuid  (Fig.  yji)  will  always 
be  inlV],  exeejit  when  m  ('([uals  oiu-,  the  niacropyrainid  (Fig. 
94)  is  »(!?!».  and  the  bniehvpyrainid  (Fig.  9.5)  m',?',n. 

TricHnic  Prison,  c»'l''. — \\  hen  the  relation  oca :  6 :  c  is  car- 
ried out,  it  produces  a  single  ])air  of  planes,  whose  symbol 
is  QoP'  or  x'P,  according  as  the  planes  are  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  Each  prism  is  made  up  of  two  hemiprisms.  The 
whole  form  (Fig.  96)  is  oo'P'.  The  braehyprism  (Fig.  97)  is 
a>V,  and  the  macro  |irisra  oc'P'h. 

TricHnic  Domes. — 'i'lie  domes  are  single  pairs  of  planes, 
and  each  (hmie  is  made  up  of  two  hemidomes.  The  macro- 
domes  are  made  up  of  Ht'P'ao  and  »!,P,x  (Fig.  98),  and  the 
brachydomes  of  mPxi  and  Hi'Px  (Fig.  99). 

The  only  other  planes  are  the  basal  pinacoid,  oP,  the 
macropinacoid,  ocPx,  and  the  lirachypinacoid,  ocPx  . 

SYSTE.M  WITH   FOUR  AXES. 

IIk.vagosal  System. 

The  hexagonal  system  is  referred  to  four  axes.  One  of 
these  c  (Fig.  100)  is  vertical.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  basal  axes  b,  which  are  inclined  to  each  other 
at  an  angle  of  60'.  The  vertical  is  the  optical  axis,  and  is 
conse(iucntly  the  line  of  greatest  physical  as  well  as  inathe- 
matical  importance. 

Hololiedral  Form.^. — Closed  Forms. 

Hexagonal  Pi/ramid,  P. — When  the  axes  (Fig.  100)  are 
cut  in  the  relation  xb:b:b:c,  tlie  pyramid  of  the  first 
order  (Fig.  101).  or  prolopyramid,  is  pniduced.  In  the  form 
chosen  for  the  ba-se  of  the  system  the  vertical  axis  is  cut  at 
a  distance  eijual  to  unity,  but  it  may  be  cut  at  other  dis- 
tances, m  =  1,  so  that  the  general  symbol  is  wP.  The  pyra- 
mids are  said  to  be  acute  or  obtuse  according  as  the  termi- 
nal angle  is  acute  or  obtuse. 

Hcraf/onal  I'yraniid  of  the  Second  Order.  »iP2. — When 
the  terminal  eilges  of  the  protoprism  are  replaced  by  one 
plane,  so  that  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  relation  '2b  :  h  :  26  :  mc, 
another  pyramid  called  the  deuteropyramid  (Fig.  102),  which 
is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  prolopyramid,  except  that  it 
is  turned  30'  from  it,  is  produced. 

Dihe-caijundl  Pi/nimid,  ml'n. — WTien  the  terminal  edges 
(■f  the  protopyraiuid  are  replaced  by  two  planes,  all  three  of 
the  axes  b  will  be  cut  at  unequal  distances.  If  the  shortest 
parameter  is  called  unity  or  b,  and  the  longest  /ib,  the  third 


parameter  will  have  a  value  of 


-h,  and  its  length  will 


M-1 
be  between   1  and  2.      The   axes  will   be   in  the  relation 

fib  -.l):    —     :  mc,  or  fib  -.b  -.nl .  ii>c.  ia  wliich  to  ^  1,  mS2, 


and  u  =  — ^  (Fig.  103). 


Open  Forms. 

llexiirifmal  Prism.  aP. — When  the  basal  edges  of  tlu' 
pri'topyramid  arc  modified  by  one  plane  wliich  is  parallel  to 
tlie  vertical  axes,  thev  are  cut  in  the  relation  txb:b:b:  <xc, 
and  the  i)rotoprism  (Fig.  104)  is  produced. 

Hijat/onal  Prism  of  the  Second  Order,  ooP2. — Wlicn  the 
basal  edges  of  the  deuteropyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane 
l>arallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  a  deutcroprism  is  produced 
(Fig.  10.5).  The  axes  are  cut  in  the  relation  ocn  :  2A  :  6  :  'ib. 
This  prism  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  protoprism,  but 
it  is  turned  30  . 

Dihe.cagonal  Prism,  ctVu. — When  the  basal  edges  of  the 


system. 


Basal  Pinacoid,  oV. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  rela- 
tion <xb  :oc6  :i»6  :  c,  the  basal  pinacoid  is  produced. 

Pyramidal  Hemihedral  Forma. 

This  system  admits  of  four  different  kinds  of  hemihedral 
forms,  derived  from  its  pyramids,  which  are  called  (1)  sca- 
lenohedral,  {2)  trapezoidal,  i^S)  pyramidal,  and  (4)  trigonal 
hemihedry. 

(1)  Scalenohedral. 

mP 
Rhomhohedron  of  the  First  Order,  ±  -^. — Wlien  mP  is 

modified  by  producing  every  alternate  plane  (Fig.  107),  the 

rhombohedron  (Fig.  108)  is  produced.    As  there  are  two  of 

them,  they  are  designated  by  the  signs  +  and  — . 

<xP3 
Rhomhohedron  of  the   Second   Order,  ± —^.  —  Wlicn 

acP2  is  modified  by  the  same  law  (Fig.  109),  other  rhombo- 
hedra  (Fig.  110)  are  produced,  similar  to  those  of  the  first 
order,  but  turned  30'.  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  angles  of 
tli(^  pyramids  from  which  they  are  produced,  there  are  an 
infinite  variety  of  rhomboliedra.  They  are  called  acute  or 
obtuse  according  as  the  terminal  angle  is  acute  or  obtuse. 

Hexagonal  Scalenohedron,  ±  ^  . — When  the  dihexag- 
onal pyramid  is  modified,  so  that  every  two  alternate  faces 
above  and  below  are  taken  (Fig.  Ill),  the  scalenohedron 
(Fig.  112)  is  produced.  There  are  four  of  these  scaleno- 
liedra.  In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  them,  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  the  terminal  or  basal  edges  of  the  rhombo- 
liedra were  modified  by  two  or  the  terminal  angles  by  six 
planes. 

(2)  Trapezoidal  Hemihedry. 

Uexarional  Trapezohedron,  r  or  I  -  _j    . — When  the  dihe.x- 

agonal  pyramid  is  modified  by  the  extension  of  everv  alter- 
nate plane  above  and  below  (Fig.  113),  the  hexagonal  trape- 
zohedron (Fig.  114)  is  produced.  They  are  distinguished  as 
right  and  left. 

(3)  Pyramidal  Hemihedry. 

Hexagonal  Pyramid  of  the  Third  Order,  -r  or  —     ^    . — 

When  mVn  is  modified  as  in  Fig.  llu.a  hexagonal  pyramid, 
in  which  the  basal  axes  tenninate  to  one  side  of  the  center 
of  the  l)a.sal  edges,  is  produced  (Fig.  116),  which,  to  distin- 
guish it,  is  called  the  pyramid  of  the  third  order. 


Ditrigonal Pyramid,  r  or  m  —^   . — 'WTien  mPn  is  modi- 


(4)   Trigonal  Hemihedry. 

2  J' 
fied  so  that  every  alternate  pair  of  planes,  but  the  sjimo 
planes  abo\e  and  below,  are  taken  (rig.  117).  a  ditrigonal 
pyramid  (Fig.  118)  is  produced;  to  distinguish  the  symbol 
it  is  written  m  brackets. 

H)P 

Trigonal  Pyramid  of  the  First  Order,  r  or  I  —   . — When 

mV  (Pig.  119)  is  modified  by  extending  every  other  plane, 
but  the  .same  plane  above  and  below,  a  trigonal  pyramid  of 
the  first  order  (Fig.  120)  is  iiroduceil. 

«iP2 
Trigonal  Pyramid  of  the  Second  Order,  r  ov  I  — x— . — 

When  mP2  (Fig.  121)  is  modified  by  the  same  law,  a  trigo- 
nal pyramid  is  produced. 
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Prismatic  Hemiliedral  Fornix. 

Hexagonal  Prism  of  (he  Tliird  Order,  -r  or r— .— 

I         r      a 
When  <xP?8  is  modified  by  the  extension  of  erery  alternate 
plane  (Fig.  123),  a  hexagonal  prism  of  the  third  order  is 
produced. 


plagihedra.     They  vary  in  form  according  as  the  terminal 
angle  is  acute  or  obtuse. 

Trigonal  Pyramid  of  ihe  Third  Order,  ±  rorl  f^^l  — 

'ftlien  mP»  is  modified  as  shown  in  Fig.  140,  a  trigonal 
pyramid  (Fig.  141)  is  produced. 


139  140 

Hexagonal  syst«;m. 


Ditrigonal  Prism, 


-When  ocP/i  is  modi- 


fied by  extending  pairs  of  alternate  planes  (Fig.  125),  a  ditrig- 
onal prism  (Fig.  126)  is  produced. 

<xP 
Trigonal  Prism  of  the  First  Order,  ±  -^— . — When  ocP  is 

modified  by  the  extension  of  every  other  jilane  (Fig.  127),  a 
trigonal  prism  of  the  first  order  (Fig.  128)  is  produced. 

Trigonal  Prism  of  the  Second  Order,   ±  — --^.— When 

ooP2  (Fig.  129)  is  modified  by  the  same  law,  an  obtuse  tri- 
gonal prism  is  produced  (Fig.  130). 

The  relation  of  all  these  forms  to  each  other  is  made  plain 
by  Figs.  131  and  132.  Fig.  131  shows  the  relative  positions 
of  the  hexagonal  pyramids  and  prisms  of  the  fii-st,  second, 
and  third  orders,  and  tlie  dihexagoiud  pyramid  and  prism 
(Fig.  132)  shows  the  relations  of  the  first."  second,  and  third 
orders,  the  sealenohedron,  tlic  trigonal  and  ditrigonal  pvra- 
mids  and  prisms. 

Pyramidal  Teturtohedral  Forms. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  pyramidal  tetartoliedry  in  tlie 
hexagonal  system,  rhombohed'ral  and  trapezuidal. 

lihomhohedral  Hemihedry. 

Phombohedronofthe  ThirdOrder,±  t  or  -  ^^'.— When 

t       r      4 
the  dihexagonal  pyramid  or  the  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the 
third  order  is  modified  as  shown  in  Pigs.  133  and  134,  a 
rhombohedron  of  the  third  order  (Fig.  135)  is  produced. 

Trapezoidal  Hem  ihednj. 

Trigonal  Trapezohedron.  ±  r  or  I  '-  ,— .— Wlion  mVn  is 

4 
modified  as  shown  in  Figs.  136  and  138.  tlie  .solids  (Figs.  137 
and  13'J)  are  produced.     These  solids  were  formerly  called 


Prismatic  Tetartohedral  Form. 


Trigonal  Prism  of  the  Third  Order,  ±rorl- 


cPh 


-When 


ocPn  is  modified  as  shown  in  Fig.  142,  a  trigonal  prism  is 
produced  (Fig.  143).  The  position  of  these  tetartohedral 
forms  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  Fig.  144,  which  shows 
the  relative  position  of  the  hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  first 
and  second  orders,  tlie  dihexagonal  pyramid  and  prism,  and 
the  trigonal  pyramids  and  prisms  of  the  tliird  order. 

Thomas  Eglestdn. 

Crystal  Palace:  a  structure  composed  mainly  of  iron 
and  glass,  especially  that  at  Sydenham,  near  London.  The 
first  crystal  palace  was  erected  in  London  in  ISol  from  de- 
signs by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  and  was  used  for  the  world's 
fair  of  that  year.  It  was  constructed  wiiolly  of  iron  and 
glass,  except  the  floors,  which  were  of  wood ;  was  1.851  feet 
long,  and  covered  21  acres.  It  was  taken  down  after  the  ex- 
hibition. Two  yeare  later  a  world's  fair  was  held  in  Xew 
York  in  a  crystal  palace  designed  by  Cai'steiison  and  Gilde- 
meister.  This  was  Imrned  in  1858.  The  present  edifice  at 
Sydenham  was  built  in  1854,  and  contains  an  extensive 
museum  of  art  and  science,  besides  a  ])erinaiu'nt  fair,  con- 
cert-halls, etc.  Jlany  similar  structures  have  since  been 
erected  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  but  the  name  of  "crystal 
palace'' has  passed  out  of  use  except  for  the  three  historic 
edifices  above  mentioned.       Revised  by  A.  D.  P.  Hamlix. 

C'saba.  cho'bo:  a  market-town  of  Hungary;  7  miles  by 
rail  S.  S.  W.  of  IJekes  (see  map  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  7-J). 
It  has  a  consideralile  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  grain."  flour,  and 
cattle.  Previous  to  1840  it  was  but  a  village.  Pop.  (ISUO) 
34,008. 

Csaiiad.  clio-iiaad' :  a  county  of  Hmigary;  bounded  N. 
by  Ik-kes.  E.  by  Arad,  S.  by  Toroiital.  and  W.  by  Csoiigratl. 
Area.  U40  sq.  miles.  It  consists  of  a  plain,  wliich  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  cliniale  is  unliealthl'ul  and  the  water  bad. 
The  chief  products  arc  wlieat,  wine,  tobacco,  and  fruit. 
Oiief  town,  ,Mako.     Pop.  (IWIU)  130,009. 
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Csoiiirrad,  choii-frraacV  :  a  county  of  lliinsary;  boundnl 
X.  liy  Szoliiok,  E.  liy  Bekcs  iiTul  C'sanad,  S.  by  Torontal.  and 
W.  liy  I'esth.  Area,  1,'2>S0  sq.  miles.  The  soil  and  products 
arc  similar  to  those  of  t'saiiad.  It  is  traversed  bv  the  Theiss. 
Chief  town.  Szejiediu.     Pop.  (1890)  262,774. 

Ctenoid  Fishes,  tee'noid  [ctenoid  is  from  (ir.  KTfvofiS-iis, 
eoMili-sliaped;  tcrds.  KT(v6i,  comb  +  suffix  -old,  based  on  (ir. 
«25os,  appearance] :  ihv  Clenoidei.  an  order  of  (ishes  estab- 
lished by  L.  Agassi/,  for  those  s|)ecies  in  which  the  free  ]ior- 
tion  of  the  scales  bears  one  row,  or  several  rows,  of  tool  li-like 
points,  that  is,  are  ctenoid  or  pectinate.  The  order  was  tlie 
third  of  four  in  Agassiz's  early  classification,  the  others  be- 
ing tlie  cycloid,  the  ganoid,  and  the  placoid  fishes,  but  it  has 
become  obsolete  siiu'c  the  group  was  shown  to  be  composed 
of  or  to  contain  unrelated  species.  The  word  is.  however, 
used  to  describe  sucli  toothed  scales.  The  perch,  bass,  and 
flounder  are  typical  ctenoid  fishes.  P.  A.  L. 

Cteiioph'oni  [(ir.  xrels.  icrev6s.  a  comb  +  <p4peiv.  to  bear] : 
a  group  of  free-swimming  marine  animals  with  radiale 
structure,  formerly  includeil  in  the  Radiataaiid  more  lately 
in  the  Cudenterates.  They  differ  from  these  last  in  many 
particulars  which  seem  to  warrant  their  separation  as  a 
distinct  branch.  The  typical  Ctenophore  consists  of  an 
oval  body  with  terminal  mouth  and  eight-rayed  stomach. 
Upon  each  of  these  gastric  canals  is  placed  a  row  of  vibra- 
tile  ciliated  plates  (the  combs  from  which  the  nauu-  is  de- 
rived), used  in  locomotion.     The  sexes  are  united  in  the 


Pia^ram  of  a  Ctenophore.  based  on  Pleurobrachia ;  e,  combs  ;  g,  di- 
visions of  stonuieti ;  m,  inoiuli ;  i,  tentacles  ;  s,  sense  orjjau. 

same  individual,  and  the  reproduction  is  exclusively  by  eggs, 
building  being  unknown.  The  body  is  transparent,  and 
usually  colorless.  The  shape  is  frecpiently  modified  by  the 
outgrowth  of  ear-like  lobes,  and  in  the  "Venns's  girdle" 
(Centum  venen'n)  of  the  Mediterranean  the  body  is  drawn 
out  into  a  ribbon  some  2  or  :{  feet  long.  Most  of  the  spe<ies 
are,  however,  much  smaller,  and  all  arc  exceedingly  vora- 
cious, living  upon  small  aninuds  which  tliey  catch  by  pecul- 
iar adhesive  cells  or  by  tin;  widely  open  mouths.  Two 
groups,  Tcntaculata  and  Nuda,  are  recognized,  characterized 
respectively  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  pair  of  lateral 
tentacles.  Usually  the  Ctenophores  are  included  under  the 
common  name  jellyfish.  .1.  S.  KiX(isi,i;v. 

Cfosins,  teesi-as  (in  Gr.  Krricrita) :  Greek  historian  and 
physician  of  ('nidus;  spent  seventei-n  years  in  the  medical 
service  of  the  Persian  court,  from  41.j  n.  c.  on.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaxa  he  treated  the  wound  received  liy  Artaxerxes 
Mneinon.  He  was  afterward  employe<l  in  a  di|ilomalic  ca- 
]iacity.  and  returned  home  idiout  ;ill.s.  The  n'sulls  of  his 
personal  observation  aiul  his  study  of  the  tiative  records  were 
given  in  his  Ppnstow ///s/on/ (twenty-three  books),  comnosed 
in  the  Ionic  dialect.  An  abridgment  of  this  work,  as  also  of 
his  History  of  India,  has  been  preserved  by  Phot  ins.  an<l 
fragments  are  found  elsewhere.     Ctesias  took  especial  plous- 


ure  in  correcting  Herodotus.  In  antiquity  he  himself  had  a 
poor  reputation  for  truthfidness,  but  some  modern  scholars 
have  taken  him  more  seriiaisly.  Fragment.s  edited  by  C. 
Miiller  in  the  Didot  Herodotus  (Paris,  1844)  and  bv  Giliiiore 
in  18!n.  l3.  L.  G. 

Cfosibins.  tee-sib  i-us  (in  t!r.  Kttjo-i'/Sios)  :  a  famous  Greek 
mechanician  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  KWb.  c. 
He  invented  a  clepsydra,  a  pump,  and  other  nuichines. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  elastic  force 
of  air  as  a  motive-power. 

Ct('Si|)llOii.  tes'i-]ihon  :  an  ancient  city  of  Assyria;  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Tigris:  20  miles  S.  E.  of  liagdud;  was  the 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Parthia.  Its  ruins  still  attest  its  for- 
mer magnificence.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  Jlodain. 

Ctesipllou  (in  (ir.  KrriaKpHv):  an  Atheiuan  who  proposed 
that  a  crown  of  gold  shouUl  be  given  to  Demosthenes  for  his 
public  services.  For  this  act  he  was  (irosecuted  by  JKschines, 
and  defended  with  success  by  Demosthenes  in  his  famous 
oration  On  the  Crown,  ;j;i()  u.  c. 

Ciianza.  kwaanza'i,  or  Qiianzn:  the  largest  river  of  An- 
gola and  one  of  the  most  imjiorlant  of  the  secondary  rivers 
of  West  Africa.  Rising  in  Lake  JInssonibo.  on  a  ]ilalean 
.j,.")00  feet  above  the  sea.  it  Hows  for  ".jO  miles  to  the  Allan- 
tic,  dropping  from  the  highlands  by  a  series  of  falls  and  rap- 
ids. It  is  navigable  by  .steamboats  from  the  ocean  to  Dondo, 
about  120  miles,  though  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  where  the  river 
is  2.000  feet  wide,  is  difficidt  to  cross.  C.  C.  Auams. 

Cuiiiihtcmoc' :  See  (tlatkmotzi.v. 

Ciiaiitla.  kwaaOot-hfa,  Ciiaiitla  de  Amil])a)<,  or  Ciiidad 
MoitIos:  principal  city  of  the  state  of  Morelos,  Mexico;  on 
the  -Morelos  Railway ;  8.5^  miles  from  Alexico  city  (see  map 
of  Mexico,  ref.  8-1 1).  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  contain- 
ing many  rich  sugar-plantations.  The  city  is  well  laid  out 
and  clean,  but  there  are  few  handsome  buildings.  Cuantia 
was  an  ancient  Indian  town.  In  1812  the  revolutionist 
Jlorelos  abandoned  it  after  a  memorable  siege.  It  was 
created  a  citv  in  1829.  and  is  now  (1893)  growing  rapi<lly. 
Pop.  (1886)  14,000.  n.  II.  S. 

Cu'ba:  the  largest  island  of  the  Antilles,  aiul  for  many 
years  the  chief  colony  of  Spain;  lying  between  the  Carib- 
bean .Sea  on  the  S.  and  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  Bahama 
Chainiel  on  the  N. :  LSO  miles  .S.  of  Florida  and  about 
e(|ui(listant  from  Yucatan  on  the  VT.  and  Haiti  and  .Ja- 
maica on  the  K.  and  S.  E.  Lat.  19°  ,50'  to  2:i°  9'  N..  Ion. 
74°  8'  to  84  58'  W.  It  is  780  miles  long  from  E.  to  \V., 
and  from  25  to  180  miles  wide.  Its  area,  with  adjacent 
snudl  inlands  and  Isle  of  Pines,  is  4;j.220  .sq.  miles. 

Tunoi/mpfi;/  ami  /Surface. — Cuba  probably  had  its  origin 
in  volcanic  action,  as  demonstrated  by  the  mountain-chain 
(the  Copper  IMountains)  which  traveiVes  its  whole  length, 
Pico  Tur(|uinos.  its  highest  summit,  being  aliout  7.7.")0  feet. 
From  the  ba.ses  of  this  chain  X.  and  S.  the  country  ex- 
pands into  broad  meadows,  with  fre(|uent  lagoons  and 
swamps.  The  rivers  are  all  small,  and  none  of  them  navi- 
gable. There  are  good  harbors  with  deej)  water  at  liavaiui, 
.Matanza.s,  Puerto  Principe,  .Santiago  de  Cuba.  etc.  Else- 
where the  coasts  are  shadow  and  rocky. 

Climate. — In  t  he  hills,  healthfid  and  agreeable  ;  in  the  low- 
lands, sickly  and  generally  hot  ;  nuiximum  temperature  does 
not  often  exceed  88  V..  luit  the  heat  is  lirotracled.  the  mean 
of  the  year  in  the  lowlands  being  78 \  It  is  a  moist  climate, 
the  average  annual  rainfall  in  Havana  being  about  90  inches, 
yet  .some  places  in  the  interim'  re(|uire  irrigation.  There  are 
some  hurricanes  and  occasional  earthquakes. 

Jfcwurcex. — Copper,  with  some  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal, 
marble,  etc.  There  arc  productive  copper  mines  in  tho 
mountains.  The  mountains  arc  covered  with  forests  of  ma- 
hogany, ebony,  granadilla,  rosewood,  cedar,  live-oak,  fustic, 
palms,  and  |ilantains.  The  cultivated  districts  yield  large 
crops  of  maize,  rice,  yams,  bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  all  ti'opical  fruits,  sugar  and  tobacco  being  the 
leading  products,  while  immense  licrds  of  cattle  are  reared 
on  the  grazing  hinds.  The  exports  are  mainly  sugar,  tobac- 
co, and  cigars:  the  greater  part  of  these  goes  to  the  U.  .S. 
In  1S94  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  produced  amounted  to 
1.0."i4.214  tons,  besides  a  large  quant  itv  of  uiolas.scs.  The  year- 
ly production  of  tobacco  isabout  :iO(),000  bales.  The  princi- 
pal exports  in  1892  were  valued  at  nearly  89.6.'i2,.')14  pe.so.s, 
the  im port s.56,26.").:J  1.5  pesos;  l."i4.931,i;il  cigars  and  241,291 
bales  of  tobacco  were  shipi>ed  in  that  year.  In  1894  3,181 
vessels  of  3,.538,539  tons  entered  Havana  and  nine  other  ports. 
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Industries. — ^Manufactures  of  sugar,  molasses,  rura,  and 
cigars,  preparation  of  coffee  for  market,  preserving  fruit, 
bleaching  wax,  and  minor  industries.  Tlae  local  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  70,000  tons.  There  are  about  l.OUO  miles 
of  railway  operated  in  Cuba,  also  about  3,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph and  153  telegraph  offices. 

Government. — In  1897  tliere  were  a  Governor-General  and 
a  Council  of  Administration,  nominated  by  royal  decree,  and 
sixteen  senators  and  thirty  deputies  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants represented  the  colony  in  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

Finances. — In  1893-94  the  estimated  revenue  was  $24,- 
440,759 ;  the  expenditure,  $35,984,239 ;  and  the  debt  about 
£37,500,000. 

CItiirch  and  Education.— Roman  Catholic  only  established 
religion  ;  education  was  made  obligatory  in  1880,  and  in 
1883  34,813  chililrcu  attended  school.  There  are  843  public 
schools  in  the  island,  besides  schools  of  secondary  education 
in  the  towns,  and  a  university  at  Havana. 

i/('.s/oc(/.— Island  discovered  Oct..  1493,  by  Columbus; 
colonized  by  Spaniards  1511  ;  Indians  cruelly  treated  by 
Hernando,  Spanish  governor,  and  in  1553  the  entire  Indian 
population  became  extinct.  In  1.534  and  in  1554  Havana 
destroved  bv  French,  but  speedily  relniilt  and  strongly  forti- 
fied in"  1584':  in  1024  taken  by  Dutch,  but  soon  restored  to 
Spain;  from  105(1  to  1700  often  ravaged  by  filibusters: 
Puerto  Princi|)e  plundered  and  destroyed  by  them  in  1688. 
After  1700  Culia  prospered  greatly.  Tobacco  monopoly  es- 
tablished 1717.  and  not  abolished  till  1816.  In  1763  Havana 
taken  by  English,  but  exchanged  in  1763;  its  commercial 
importance  rapidly  increased,  but  it  became  the  center  of 
the  slave-trade  tor  Spanish  America.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  slave-trade.  1789-1845,  it  is  said  that  over  550.000 
slaves  were  brought  into  Cuba.  There  were  Negro  insui'rec- 
tions  in  1844  and  1848 ;  more  than  10,000  Negroes  perished 
in  the  latter.  For  a  great  many  years  there  was  a  strong 
pressure  upon  the  U.  S.  Government,  mainly  from  the 
South,  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba:  President  Polk  offered 
$100,000,000  for  it  in  1848 ;  in  1854  the  O-stend  Manifesto, 
signed  liy  Buchanan,  Soulc,  and  Mason,  claimed  the  right 
to  take  and  annex  it  if  Spain  should  refuse  to  sell.  Mean- 
time, in  1849-51.  there  were  insurrections,  led  by  American 
adventurers.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  1868  led  to  an  ef- 
fort for  Cuban  independence,  which  continued  with  varying 
fortunes  for  twelve  years ;  the  war  was  a  severe  one  on  both 
sides;  Cespedes  was  the  insurgent  president.  In  1880  it 
was  substantially  put  down,  but  the  island  was  left  in  dis- 
order, and  with  'a  debt  of  $85,000,000.  A  law  for  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba  was  ))assed  by  the  Cortes  in 
1879;  in  1886  slavery  was  abolished  absoliitely.  Early  in 
1895  a  formidable  insurrection  was  begun  to  secure  Cuban 
independence.     See  Cuba  in  the  Appendix. 

Population  and  Political  Divisions. — The  latest  census 
shows  1.521,084  inhaliitants,  composed  of  Spaniards,  977,- 
993;  foreign  whites,  10,633  ;  Negroes,  489,249  :  Chinese,  43,- 
81 1.  In  1890  the  population  was  estimated  at  1.631,687.  Cuba 
is  divided  into  six  provinces.  The  largest  cities  are  Havana 
(capital).  p()])ul«tion  about  350,000 :  Santiago  de  Cidxi,  71,307 ; 
Jlatanzas,  87,760:  Puerto  Principe,  46,641;  Cienfuegos,  37,- 
430:  llolguin,  34,767:  Sancti  Spiritu,  33,608:  and  Cardenas, 
23,6X0.  See  Perpina,  El  t'anuiyuey  :  Viajes pinforescOs par  el 
interior  de  Cuba  (1889).    Revised  by  Mark  W.  Harrington. 

Citbngita,  Island  of:  See  Margarita. 

Cnlias,  Braz  :  Portuguese  cavalier;  b.  about  140.5.  In 
1.536  he  received  from  the  donotario  Martin  Affonso  de 
Souza  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  captaincy  of  Sao  Vicente,  and 
soon  al'tc^r  he  founded  a  settlement  there  ;  in  1543  he  en- 
dowed a  small  hospital  in  the  place,  calling  it  the  Hospital 
de  Santos:  gradiiHJly  this  name  spre.'iil  to  the  settlement  it- 
self, now  tlu!  impnrlant,  pnrt  and  city  of  Santos.  In  1545 
Hraz  Cubas  was  naineil  C;ipitao-mor.  or  governor  of  Sao 
Vicente,  acting  for  Martin  Affonso.     D.  at  Santos  in  1593. 

Herhkrt  H.  Smitu. 

Cii'bnliire:  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  a  solid 
body.  If  the  e(:|ualion  to  the  surface  inclosing  the  body  be 
given  in  rectangular  co-ordinates,  its  volume  is  e.xpressed 
by  the  triple  integral  fff  d.r  di/  dz,  where  the  integration  is 
to  be  extended  to  all  points  of  the  solid. 

Cube  [from  (Jr.  Ki$os.  cube,  die] :  in  geometry,  a  solid  Imdy 
contained  by  six  equal  scpuires.  It  is  also  called  a  regular 
hexahedron,  and  is  one  of  the  five  regular  solids.  It  is  a 
form  wliich  often  occurs  in  nature,  especially  among  crys- 
tals.   In  arithmetic  the  cube  of  a  number  is  its  third  power, 


or  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  that  number  by  its 
square.  The  duplication  of  the  cube— that  is  to  say,'  the 
finding  of  a  cube  having  double  the  volume  of  a  giveii  cube 
— is  one  of  those  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution  by  the 
geometry  of  the  right  line  and  circle.  On  this,  as  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  a  vast; 
amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  vainly  expended  since  the 
dawn  of  mathematical  science.  The  soliil  contents  of  a  cube 
are  equal  to  the  third  power  of  the  number  which  expresses 
the  length  of  one  of  its  sides. 

Cubeb  [Fr.  cubehe.  Span,  cuheba.  from  Arab.  kabUbah,  an 
aromatic  berry] :  the  dried,  unripe  fruit  of  the  Cubeba  offici- 
nalis (and  probably  of  other  species),  climbing  woody  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Piperacece.  The  cubeb  vine  resembles 
that  which  produces  the  ordinary  black  peiiper.  Cubebs  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Java.  Penang,  etc,  and  are  used  as  an 
aromatic  and  stimidant  iliuretic.  Their  active  properties 
depend  on  the  volatile  oil  which  they  contain.  They  also 
have  a  crystallizable  principle  called  "  cubebin,"  and  a  bal- 
samic resin.  The  oil,  tincture,  and  extract  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

Cube  Root :  See  Root. 

Cubic  Eqiintion  :  an  equ.ation  which  involves  the  cube  of 
the  unknown  quantity.  A  pure  cubic  equation  contains  only 
two  terms;  as  e.  g.  x^~2'i;  all  others  are  said  to  be  adfect- 
ed  ;  as  e.  g.  x'  —  5x'  -H  4.c  -I-  7  =  1. 

Cubic  Niter:  See  Saltpeter,  Chili. 

Cubit  [from  Lat.  cubitus,  elbow,  ell>  Fr.  coude  :  Ital.  cu- 
bi/o] :  a  linear  measure  of  the  ancients,  e<iual  to  the  length 
of  a  man's  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 
It  is  generally  stated  to  be  18  English  inches.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  cubit,  or  "cubit  of  JNlemphis,"  wiis  about  20'7 
British  inches.  The  mean  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  determina- 
tions, from  the  careful  measurements  of  the  great  pvramid 
by  Prof.  .John  Greaves  (published  in  1737),  made  it  ■20-673. 
The  mean  of  still  more  careful  measurements  by  Prof.  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth  in  1865  made  it  30'73.  According  to  Newton, 
the  cubit  of  Babylon  was  very  nearly  24  British  inches;  the 
roval  cubit  of  Persia,  21'195  inches ;  the  culiit  of  the  Romans, 
1 7-406  inches:  the  cubit  of  the  Greeks,  18-1308  inches;  the 
Egy|itian  cubit  in  use  in  1737,  21-888  inches;  the  sacred  cu- 
bit of  Moses  he  calculates  to  have  been  not  greater  than 
34-9389  inches,  nor  less  than  24-7262,  and  its  probable  value 
to  have  been  24-7552  inches.  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  thinks  that 
he  hiis  proved  that  the  unit  of  measure  employed  by  the 
builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  laying  out  the  ground-plan 
of  their  work  was  identical  with  the  sacred  cubit  of  Moses, 
and  that  its  value  was  25-025  British  inches ;  which  is.  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  determinations,  almost  exactly 
the  10,000,000th  part  of  the  earth's  polar  radius.  He  sup- 
poses, therefore,  that  this  unit  of  measure,  which  was  di- 
vinely given,  was  made  by  divine  intention  to  be  in  this 
exact  decimal  relation  to  the  invariable  line  around  which 
the  earth  revolves.  If  the  British  inch  be  increased  by  ToWth 
part,  it  becomes  what  Prof,  Smyth  calls  a  "  pyramid-inch"  ; 
and  a  pyramid-cubit,  or  sacred  cubit,  is  25  pyramid-inches,  or 
TiTTrTiVijtFstli  pirt  of  the  earth's  polar  radius.  Prof.  Smyth 
maintains  his  hypiothesis  with  much  ingenuity,  but  it  has 
not  been  generally  received  with  favor. 

Tlie  value  of  the  biblical  "cubit  of  a  man"  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  his  Dictionary  of  tlie 
Bible,  has  discussed  the  question  pretty  fully,  and  inclines 
to  regard  it  as  having  had  a  value,  deduced  tiy  Thenius  ( Theo- 
loyische  Studien  niid  Kritikcn  for  1846)  from  the  Egyp- 
tion  cubit  measure  preserved  in  the  Turin  Jlusenm,  of 
23  digits,  each  digit  being  0-7938  British  inch  =  18-257 
British  inches, 

Cuchau  Indlniis:  See  Yuman  Indians. 

Cuckoo:  a  fiird  of  the  genus  Cucnlus,  and  .illied  genera, 
I)elonging  to  the  family  Cuculida'.  The  family  is  rej^resent- 
ed  in  temperate  and  tro])ical  regions  throughout  the  world, 
and  comprises  birds  of  great  diversity  of  size  and  plmnage. 
Aside  from  certain  anatomical  charat^ters.  they  agre('  in  hfiv- 
ing  the  fourth  nuter  toe  turned  b.-ickward  like  the  parrots, 
altliDUgh  tlu\v  are  not  (■liml)ers.  ;\Iany  of  the  species  have 
the  habit  of' making  no  nest,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  and  smaller  birds.  The  most  noted  among 
them  is  the  Euro]iean  cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus),  which 
breeds  throughout  Europe  and  a  great  part  of  Asia,  retreat- 
ing south  in  winter,  the  European  l)irds  migrating  to 
Africa.  It  is  a  little  over  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  greater  pai-t 
of  tlie  plumage  is  ashy  gray,  but  the  under  side  is  grayish 
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with  l)ln<k  bars;  the  wings  and  tail  arc  Wack.  the  lattor 
with  white  spots.  The  cuckoo  frcriuently  pUu-cs  her  ejifrs  in 
nests  so  sitiialed  that  she  can  not  sit  upon  them,  accom- 
[ilishing  this  by  depositing  the  egK  upon  the  ground  and 
transferring  it  to  the  nest  with  her  mouth.  The  young 
cuckoo  eitlier  crowds,  or  deliberately  throws  out.  the  eggs 
or  young  ol  its  foster  parents,  and  thus  secures  their  indi- 
vidual care. 


Luiv'i 


The  eoucals,  or  ground  cucko<is,  of  the  genus  Cenfropus, 
are  large  sjiecies,  chariK'terized  by  a  long,  straight  claw  on 
the  inner  toe.  They  are  found  from  Africa,  eastward  to 
Australia,  are  poor  Hyers.  Imt  run  well.  frei[uenting  thick 
underbrush  and  feeding  upon  small  reptiles,  insects,  eggs, 
etc.  They  nest  u[)on  tlie  ground  and  raise  tlierr  own  young. 
The  golden  cuckoos,  Chrysucoccyx,  are  small  birds  whose 
plumage,  like  that  of  humming-birds,  glows  with  metallic 
greens  and  coppery  red.  They  inhabit  the  warmer  portions 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  one  species  regularly  migrat- 
ing from  Australia  to  Xew  Zealand  and  back.  The  giant  of 
tl>e  family  is  the  Australian  channel-bill  {Scythrops  niivw- 
hollaniliw).  a  bird  2  feet  in  length,  with  a  large  liill,  and 
plumage  rather  resembling  that  of  its  European  relative, 
whom  it  is  also  saicl  to  resemble  in  depending  upon  other 
birds  to  raise  its  voung.  The  common  cuckoos  of  the  U.  S. 
are  the  yellow-billed  (('occyzus americanus)  and  black-billed 
(Cueeyzns  crythruplithrihimus),  both  found  from  the  Rocky 
Jlountains  eastward,  the  first  also  occurring  <in  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  are  Ijotli  satiny,  olive  gray  above,  white  below, 
with  long  tails  tipped  with  white.  Asiile  fnjm  the  difTcr- 
ence  in  the  color  of  the  bills,  the  black-bille<l  cuckoo  is 
slightly  the  larger  of  the  two.  has  less  cinnamon  color  in  its 
wings  and  less  white  in  the  tail.  They  build  flimsy  nests  of 
twigs,  and  lay  four  or  five  pale  greenish-blue  eggs. 

The  road-runner,  or  chupparal  cock  (Oeoeoccyx  califomi- 
aniis)  is  a  large  cuckoo  found  in  .Southern  California.  Xew 
Mexico,  and  tlie  adjacent  region.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  runs,  ils  sjieed  on  foot  being  some 
compensation  for  feeble  powers  of  flight.  liike  many  other 
cuckoos,  this  one  deposits  its  eggs  at  considerable  intervals, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  last  is  hatched  the  first  born  is  half 
the  size  of  the  parents.  Lastly,  there  are  a  few  American 
cuckoos  of  the  genus  Crotuphiiyii,  known  as  aiiis,  character- 
ized by  dark  iplumage  and  deep,  sharply  ridged  bill,  which 
either  build  a  separate  nest  or  club  together  in  parties  of 
four  or  five  and  build  a  common  nest,  in  which  as  many  as 
twenty  eggs  may  be  depositeil.  They  inhabit  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  from  Te.\as  and  Florida  southward. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cncnmbcr  [M.  Eng.  ciicKmer,  from  Lat.  cu'ciimin,  -eris]: 
Cuciimh  sdtiriis,  one  of  the  Cucurbitactce;  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times,  aiul  supposed  to  have  come  from  India. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  musk-melon,  and  it  is  commonly 


supposed  that  the  two  species  will  cross  or  mix,  but  this 
notion  is  unfounded.  The  so-called  snake  cucumber  belongs 
to  Uucumis  melo,  the  rausk-mclon  species.  There  are  about 
seventy  varieties  of  cucundiers  otTered  by  American  seeds- 
men. The  so-called  Knglish  or  forcing  varieties  differ  from 
the  common  kinds  chiefly  in  their  greater  length — often 
reaching  'M  inches — larger  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  wliich  t  hey  grow  in  glass  houses.  These  are  much 
prized  in  Kngland,  and  deserve  a  greater  po[iularitv  here. 
The  cucumber  demands  a  rich  warm  S(jil.  It  is  tpiickly  in- 
jured by  frost,  and  should  not  be  planted  in  the  field  until 
all  danger  of  cold  is  past.  SmaU  cucumbers  are  extensively 
used  ii-s  pickles,  the  smallest  varieties  being  called  gherkins. 
The  term  gherkin  is  often  applied  to  the  species  Ciicumis 
anynria,  tlie  burr  or  West  Indian  cucumber.  This  is  a  very 
different  plant  froni  the  connuou  eucundjer,  producing  a 
small  prickly  short-oblong  fruit.    It  is  not  generally  grown. 

L.  H.  Bailey. 

Cncnmbcr  Faniily,  the  Cucurbitacecs:  See  Gourd  Fam- 
ily. 

Ciicnnibcr-trce,  or  Monntain  Mugnolia:  a  fine  Xorth 
American  tree  (Mnyaulia  dcumi/uUd),  attaiuing  a  height  of 
60  to  90  feet,  with  a  stout  trunk,  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
covered  with  furrowed,  dark-brown,  scaly  bark.  The  leaves 
are  deciduous,  ovate  or  nearly  so,  and  are  from  7  to  10  inches 
long  and  from  4  to  6  inches  broad;  when  young  they  are 
downy,  but  when  mature  they  are  smooth  and  deep  green. 
The  pale-yellow  llowers  are  about  as  large  as  a  tulip  and  of 
nearly  the  same  shape.  They  have  three  acute  membrana- 
ceous sepals  and  six  obovate  pointed  petals  in  two  rows,  the 
outer  broadest.  The  short  stamens  are  very  nuiny,  arranged 
in  many  raidvs  uiion  the  lower  part  of  the  receptacle.  The 
very  numerous  simple  pistils  cover  the  elongated  recepta- 
cle, and  form  a  fleshy  mass  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  suuiU  cucuirdier,  which  has  suggested  the  common  name 
of  the  tree.  At  maturity  the  ripened  pistils  split  open  along 
their  dorsal  suturi-s,  and  permit  the  solitary,  bright-red 
seeds  to  drop  out,  where  they  remain  susjiended  for  some 
time  by  a  slender  thread  consisting  of  the  unrolled  spiral 
vessels  of  the  seed  stalk.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  been 
used  for  making  water-pipes,  troughs,  etc.  C.  E.  B. 

CiU'iir'bita:  .Sec  Pumpkin. 

Cucuta,  or  San  .losf-  de  Cucnta,  saanAh«-snd(7-koo'koo- 
tali :  a  town  of  Santander.  Colond^ia;  second  in  order  of 
size:  situated  in  lat.  7'  oO  X.;  close  to  the  Venezuelan  bor- 
der; about  1.300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  the  /Culia  river,  a  distance  of  35  miles  northward, 
P<ip.  10,000. 

Cndbcar  [corruption  of  Culhber/,  from  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gor- 
don, who,  aliout  1777,  iiitroiluced  the  manufacture  at  Leith]: 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  dye  archil  comes  into  the 
market.  It  forms  a  reddisli  powder.  It  is  obtained  indi- 
rectly from  a  numberof  lichens  that  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  tlie  Azores,  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  islands,  and  else- 
where. The  sid)stances  actually  o1)tained  from  the  lichens 
are  colorless  acids  known  as  erythric  and  lecanoric  acids. 
These  can  be  transformed  in  a  compound  called  orcinol, 
which  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  ammonia 
is  chaugeil  to  a  purple  compound  called  orcein.  Litmus  is 
obtained  from  llie  same  lichens  by  a  somewhat  different 
process. 

CndMaloro:  a  maritime  town  of  Flindusfan;  in  Arcot, 

and  on  the  Coromaudel  coast;  86  miles  S.  of  Madras.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  the  south  of  India  (see 
map  of  S.  India,  ref.  6-F').  It  has  a  custom-house,  and  a 
port  from  which  cotton  goods  are  exported.  It  was  taken 
from  the  British  bv  the  French  in  1758,  but  finallv  ceded 
to  them  in  1785.     Pop.  (18".ll)  47,355. 

CndMapab.  or  Kada|ia :  division  and  town  of  Madras, 
Brilish  India.  The  division  is  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
lying  between  the  parallels  13'  13'  ami  10°  19'  X..  and  the 
meridians  77'  53'  and  79°  48'  E.  Ion.  It  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  jiarts  by  the  eiistern  ghats,  the  eastern  part 
being  a  low-lying  jilain,  the  western  a  table-land  1,.500  to 
2,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  drainage  is  through  the  Pe- 
naur  river,  which  fluctuates  greatly  with  the  season.  The 
total  area  is  8,745  sq.  miles.  Pop.  1. 1.50,000,  nearly  all  Hin- 
dus. The  capital  is  Cuddapah,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
from  Miulra.s,  near  the  Penaur  river  (see  map  of  S.  India, 
ref.  5-E).     Pop.  about  20,000,  two-thirds  Hindus. 

JI.  \V.  II. 
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Cudweed:  any  plant  of  GnaphaUnm,  Antennaria,  and 
Fila;ii>.  belonging  to  the  family  Composifie.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  a  woolly  down  ;  have  sessile  or  decurrent  leaves 
and  tubular  flowers.  The  ehilding  cudweed,  Gnu iihnJium 
germanicum,  throws  out  shoots  from  its  base  like  a  family 
of  children.  Some  cudweeds  are  used  as  diaphoretics  in 
domestic  medicine. 

Ciidwortli,  Ralph.  D.  D.  :  philosopher  and  divine;  b.  at 
Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1617;  son  of  Ralph  Cudworth, 
chaplain  to  .James  I.  He  gra<hiated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  and  tutor  1639;  master  of 
Clare  Hall  in  1644 ;  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  1645.  In 
1654  he  was  chosen  master  of  Christ's  College,  and  in  1678 
•was  appointed  i)rebcndary  of  Gloucester.  In  theology  he 
was  a  "latitudinarian."  His  great  work  The  True  Intel- 
Ifctual  System  of  the  Unirerse  (1678)  displays  great  learning, 
liberality,  and  independence  of  mind.  He  favored  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  although  in  physics  he  adopted  the  cor- 
puscular theory.  D.  at  Cambridge.  June  26.  1688,  leaving  a 
Treatise  Concernitig  Eternal  and  Iiiimiitahle  Moralitij.  pub- 
lished in  1731.  A  number  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts 
are  in  the  British  IMuseum.  His  daughter  became  Lady 
Masham  and  a  friend  of  .John  Locke.  See  J.  Tulloch,  Ra- 
tional Theotogij:  J.  Martineau.  Types  of  Etliical  Tlieory. 
vol.  ii. ;  and  his  Life  by  T.  Birch  in  the  edition  of  liis  ^\'<lr/x■s 
(1830,  4  vols.).  "  Revised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Cueiica.  kwen'ka~a :  province  of  Spain;  in  Xew  Castile; 
drained  by  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Jucar.  Area,  6,726  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous:  coal,  copper, 
iron,  and  silver  are  found  here.     Pop.  (1887)  242,024. 

Cneiica  :  city  of  Spain  :  ca))ital  of  province  of  same  name  : 
on  a  hill  nearly  :3,000  feet  high,  rising  from  the  Jucar ;  aljout 
85  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  JIadrid  (see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  16-G). 
It  has  a  richly  adorned  cathedral  and  several  convents.  It 
was  once  noted  for  its  silver  manufactures.  It  suffered  much 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  sacked  by  the  Carlists 
in  1874.     Pop.  (1887)  9,747. 

Ciieiica:  city  of  South  America;  in  Ecuador;  capital  of 
the  province  of  Cuenca ;  on  table-land  8,640  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  189  miles  S.  of  Quito,  after  which  it  is  the 
most  populous  city  of  Ecuador  (see  map  of  South  America, 
ref.  3-B).  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  university ;  also  several 
sugar-refineries,  woolen-mills,  and  potteries.  Pop.  25,000  to 
30,000. 

CueriiaTaca,  kwar-naa-vaakiia :  an  attractive  city  of 
Mexico  ;  capital  of  Morelos ;  about  25  miles  W.  of  Popocate- 
petl :  elevation  5,380  feet,  according  to  Humboldt  (see  map 
of  Mexico,  ref.  8-H).  It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1521,  and  was  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  both  Cortes  and 
Maximilian.  Cortes's  palace  is  now  a  court-house,  and 
Maximilian's  villa  a  school-house.  About  6  miles  S.  are  ex- 
tensive sugar-mills.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail  with  the 
city  of  Mexico.     Pop.  8,500. 

Ciiero,  kwaro  :  town  ;  on  railway  ;  capital  of  Dewitt  co., 
Tex.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  6-1) ; 
.situated  2  miles  from  Guadalupe  river;  has  |iublic  schools, 
three  cotton-gins,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  etc.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,333;  (1890)  2,442;  (1893)  estimated  with  suburbs,  3,000. 

Editor  of  "  Bulletin." 

Cuervo,  kwar'vfj.  Rufi.\o  Jose  :  Spanish-American  schol- 
ar: 1).  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  Sept.  19. 1844.  For  some  years  he 
has  lived  mainly  in  Paris.  He  published  in  1872  Ajjiiiita- 
ciones  criticoji  sobre  el  lengnaye  Bogotano.  He  has  pub- 
lishi-'d  a  critical  edition  of  the  liramdtica  vastellana  of  An- 
dres Hello  (1890).  At  present  he  is  at  work  upon  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Spanish  language,  after  the  model  of  the  famous 
Krench  dictionary  (jf  Littre,  Ijirrionario  de  constnicciun  y 
regimen  de  la  leiigua  caslellana  (t.  i.,  1886).  A.  R,  JLiRSii. 

Cuestriu'.  or  Kustrill :  a  fortified  town  in  Prussia  ;  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg:  at  the  confiuenoe  of  the  Oder  and 
W'arthe;  52  miles  K.  of  Berlin  (see  map  of  (lermaii  Empire, 
ref.  3-G).  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  situated  within 
the  fortifications  and  forming  a  fortress  of  first  rank,  and 
two  sulmrbs,  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  OiU:r  and  one  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Warthe.  It  is  surrounded  by  marshes. 
The  ( idir  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  900  feet  in  length.  Pop. 
(1S9I))  16,072. 

Cueva.  Bai.tazar,  de  la:  Spanish  .statesman;  b.  in  Ma- 
dri<l,  1626.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Albuquerque,  and  became  Count  of  Castellar  and  Marcjuis 


of  Malagon  by  marriage.  He  graduated  in  law  at  Salaman- 
ca, and  held  important;  judicial  posts;  was  councilor  of  state 
and  afterward  of  the  Indies,  ambassador  to  Germany,  and 
in  1673  was  named  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Tierra  Pirme,  and' Chili. 
He  entered  Lima  Aug.  15,  1674.  During  the  four  yeai-s  of 
his  term  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  finances,  and  re- 
mitted large  sums  to  Spain.  Peru  at  this  time  was  regarded 
only  as  a  means  of  enriching  Spain,  and  the  viceroys  were 
constantly  hampered  by  demands  for  money;  notwithstand- 
ing this  drain  the  Count  of  Castellar  did  much  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  legislated  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  In 
1674  he  ordered  that  Araucaniau  Indians  taken  in  war 
should  no  longer  be  held  as  slaves.  He  also  tried  to  relax 
the  severe  Spanish  monopolies  on  commerce ;  but  this  caused 
ail  outcry  from  the  merchants,  and  in  July,  1678,  the  vice- 
roy was  ordered  to  turn  over  the  government  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lima,  and  to  reside  in  Paita  until  the  charges 
against  him  were  tried.  The  sentence  of  the  court,  given 
after  nearly  two  years,  exonerated  the  viceroy,  but  pro- 
nounced for  the  continuance  of  the  monopolies.  The  Count 
of  Castellar  then  returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his  post  as 
councilor  of  the  Indies,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at 
Seville,  1686.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cueva,  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  :  See  Fernandez  de 
LA  Cueva. 

Cnevas  de  Vera,  kwa'va'as-da-va'ra'a :  town  of  Spain ;  in 
Granada;  on  the  river  Almanzor  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  42  miles  N.  E.  of  Alraeria  (see  map  of  Spain, 
ref.  19-H) ;  has  important  silver  mines.  Pop.  (1887)  20,037. 
Cuflc  Writinir  [so  named  from  the  town  of  Cufa  or  Koo- 
fa  (Syr.  Akula)  on  the  Euiihrates,  where  the  transcribing  of 
ancient  manuscripts  was  extensively  carried  on] :  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  Arabic  writing,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Arabia  a  short  time  l)efore  the  period 
of  Mohammed.  It  was  in  common  use  till  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  afterward  was  confined  to  coins  and  inscriptions. 
Cnicliuncliulli :  a  plant  of  the  genus  loniditim,  of  the 
Violet  Fajiily  (q.  v.).  reputed  to  have  great  medicinal  value. 
There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  name  of  the  species,  some 
authorities  citing  it  as  /.  marcurci.  others  /.  parviflormn, 
and  still  others  /.  glutinosum.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
elephantiasis,  and  is  also  emetic  and  cathartic.      C.  E.  B. 

Cuirass'  [from  0.  Pr.  cuirace  :  Ital.  corazza  ;  Span,  cora- 
za  <  Lat.  adjec.  coriaceus,  -a,  leathern,  deriv.  of  corium, 
leather] :  armor  for  the  bofly  from  waist  to  neck ;  made  of 
hammered  metal  in  large  pieces,  usually  one  breast-plate 
and  one  back-piece  secured  together  by  straps,  and  known 
as  a  pair  of  cuirasses.  The  breast-plate  alone  is  sometimes 
called  the  cuirass.    See  Armor. 

Cuirassiers :  heavy  cavalry  wearing  the  cuirass  and  hel- 
met. They  are  a  survival  of  the  troopers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  who  wore  a  similar  protection. 
Tliere  are  in  the  German  army  twelve  cuirassier  regiments, 
the  cuirass  being  of  white  metal  with  brass  plate;  in  the 
French  army  twelve  regiments  wearing  steel  cuirasses  with 
brass  plates:  in  the  Russian  army  four  with  iron  cuirasses 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cop)ier.  In  the  British  army 
the  Life  Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  received  steel 
cuirasses  in  1821.  but  do  not  wear  them  in  active  service. 

Cuitlaliuafzin,  or  Citlaliuatziu,  ke'et-hfa-walit-zeen' :  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Azti'c  sovereign  of  Mexico,  Monte- 
zuma II. :  b.  about  1470.  On  the  approach  of  Cortes  in 
1519  he  advised  resistance,  but  was  disregarded.  After  the 
seizure  of  Montezuma  tiy  Cortes  he  |)lotled  with  Cocaraa 
and  others  to  effect  his  release;  but  the  confederates  dis- 
agreed among  themselves,  and  for  a  time  Cuitlahuatzin  him- 
self was  in  the  power  of  the  Siianiards.  At  the  request  of 
Montezuma,  Cortes  released  him.  The  Aztecs  welcomed 
him  as  a  liberator,  and  he  consented  to  lead  them,  direct- 
ing the  assault  on  the  building  where  tlu^  Spaniards  were 
quartered,  and  against  the  cansrway  daring  the  retreat  of 
the  Xoehe  Trisie  (.hine  30,  152t)).  Montezuma  being  now 
dead.  Cuitlalujatzin  was  elccteil  sovereign,  but  not  with- 
out resistance  and  tunuilt,  in  which  four  princes,  brothers 
and  sons  of  Montezuma,  perished.  His  installation  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  human  sacrifices,  in  which  the 
S]]aniards  who  had  been  ca]itured  on  the  A'oehe  Triste  were 
slain.  Less  than  three  months  afterward  he  died  in  the 
pestilence  which  swept  over  Mexico  (about  Sept.,  1520). 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 
Cnjas  (in  Ijat.  CV/nivws),  Jacques;  French  jurist;  b.  at 
Toulouse  in  1522.     lie  learned   Greek  and  Latin  without 
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a  teacher,  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  beeame  in  1.577  Pro- 
fessor of  Ijaw  at  Bourges.  liis  lectures  on  the  Jiislitiiteis  at- 
tracted students  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  de- 
veloped a  reform  in  modern  law  inaujrurated  by  Alcial. 
The  Roman  law  re<'eived  a  thorough  interpretation  from 
him,  and  accordinj;  to  its  principles,  which  had  until  then 
Ikjcu  adopted  partially  as  expediency  .suggested,  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  law  was  fundamentally  renovated.  He  had  in  his  li- 
brary otKJ  manuscripts  of  tlic  Justinian  laws.  His  works 
(1st  ed.  1577;  complete  ed.  Falirot,  1(558,  10  vols.)  have  been 
often  reprinted.  D.  at  Hourges,  Oct.  4,  15!)0.  See  Papire 
JIa5son,  Vie  de  Cujan,  15!)0 ;  Bernardi,  tUoge  ile  Ciijas, 
1775;  Spangenbcrg,  J.  Cujas  iind  seine  Zeitgenossen,  1B33. 

Clildoes',  or  Kildoes:  a  name  first  used  in  the  eighth 
century  as  the  designation  of  an  order  of  Celtic  ecclesias- 
tics chiefly  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some  historians 
claim  that  the  Culdees  were  Celtic  missionaries  of  the  sixth 
and  subseciuent  (■(Uituries,  wlio  carrii-d  tlie  gospel  to  Scot- 
lanil  and  other  countries.  Some  of  the  Culdees  were  monks, 
othd-s  were  free  from  monastic  discipline.  Communities  of 
Culdees  existed  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  until  the  time  of  the 
Keforination,  and  were  resuscitated  in  l(i'27,  but  had  only  a 
brief  existence.     See  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

Cnl-de-sac  [Fr..  bottom  of  the  bag:  cul :  Ital.  culo  <  Lat. 
cuius,  anus] :  a  street  or  alley  open  at  one  end  only  ;  some- 
times called  a  blind  alley.  Also,  in  natural  history,  in  liuild- 
iiigs,  in  topography,  and  in  military  language,  the  term  is 
used  in  an  analogous  sense  for  a  passage  with  only  one  out- 
let. 

Ciilenboraf.  or  Kiiiloiiborg,  koolfn-borA-h :  town  in  the 
province  of  Oelderland.  llolhiml ;  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Tiel ; 
on  the  Leek  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  ref.  6-(i).  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  manufactures  of  furniture, 
stoves,  etc.,  and'a  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  (18!)())  7,680. 

Cilliacan' :  a  town  of  Jlexico;  capital  of  Sinaloa;  on  the 
river  Culiacan  ;  1)6  miles  from  its  mouth  (see  map  of  Mex- 
ico, ref.  4-E).  It  is  a  handsome  Spanish  town  with  many 
wealthy  inhabitants,  and  has  numerous  silver  mines  in  the 
neighboring  sierra.  It  is  connected  with  its  port,  AlL-Ua, 
by  a  railway.  The  largest  building  is  a  mint  built  by  Eng- 
lish engineers.     I'op.  al)out  10,000. 

("iilil'anan  or  CiiHIaivaiicr  Bark,  called  also  Clove 
Bark:  a  valuable  pungent  an<l  aromatic  bark:  obtained 
from  ('innami)in'iin  or  lAuirus eidila wan, i\\rvi-  wliich  grows 
in  the  Molucca  islands.  The  decoction  is  useful  in  diarrha-a 
and  indigestion. 

CuUen,  \ViLMA>f,  .M.  I). :  British  physician  ;  b.  in  Lan- 
arkshire, Scotlarui,  Apr.  1.5,  1713.  He  actjuired  his  profes- 
sion amid  great  embarrassments.  In  r75(>  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  practiced  medi- 
cine with  success."  He  pulilishcd  Fiivt  Lines  of  the  I'nic- 
tice  of  Pht/sics  (1777),  Ins  chief  work,  in  wliich  novel  patho- 
logical theories  are  propounded,  ami  which  was  translated 
into  all  European  languages;  a  Si/nopsis  of  Mi/lio>/irnl 
Nosology  (in  Latin,  17.8.5);  a  Treatise  of ' the  Materia 
Medica,  in  which  numberless  errors  were  dispelled  (1789) ; 
and  other  works.  D.  Feb.  5,  1790.  .See  Dr.  John  Thomson. 
Life  and  Writings  of  William  Cidleii  (1833).  This  biogra- 
jihy  was  completed  by  Dr.  Craigie  in  a  second  volume,  1859. 

Cllllera,  kool-yiiniii :  seaport-town;  province  of  Valen- 
cia, Spain;  on  the  Mediterranean;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
J  near,  24  miles  S.  .S,  E.  of  Valencia  (see  map  of  Spain,  ref. 
17-1).  Grain,  wine,  jind  fruits  are  exported,  and  the  fisher- 
ies are  extensive.     Pop.  (1887)  11,713. 

CuU'man:  town  (founded  1873):  capital  of  Cullman  eo., 
Ala.  (for  lix'ation  of  countv,  see  map  of  Alabama,  ref.  2-C) ; 
on  L.  aud  X.  K.  K..  :i:!  miles  S.  of  Dnatur.  III..  an<l  .53  miles 
N.  of  Birmingham :  has  7  churches,  (!  schools,  furniture  and 
waiE;on  factories,  and  other  small  industries;  fruit-growing 
and  the  raising  of  grapes  are  flourishing  industries.  Pop. 
(1880)426;  (1890)  1,017;  (1893)  estimated,  1,600. 

EmroKS  of  "  Trihunk." 

Ciillo'dcii.  also  called  Bniininos'sio  Moor:  a  battle-field 
of  Sc. iiland.  It  is  an  elevated  table-laml.  now  well  culti- 
vated, in  luverness-shire,  6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Inverness.  Here 
the  royal  army.  commandiMl  by  the  Duke  of  Cuinberland, 
totally  defeated  the  Vouiig  Pretender,  Aiir.  16,  1746. 

Cillloiii,  SiiKi.DV  Moore:  lawyer;  b,  Nov.  22.  1829,  in 
A\'ayne  co.,  Ky, ;  taken  by  his  father  to  Tllinois  the  following 
year;  received  an  academic  education  at  Hock  Hiver  Sem- 


inary, Jit.  Jforris,  HI.;  went  to  Springfield,  185.3,  to  study 
law,  and  has  since  resided  there:  admitted  to  the  bar  1855; 
member  of  Illinois  Legislature  1836,  1860,  1872, 1874;  Speak- 
er of  the  Illinois  house  1861  and  1873 ;  member  of  Congress 
from  Illinois  1865-71 ;  Governor  of  Illinois  1876,  and  re- 
elected, but  resigned  in  1883,  having  been  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate;  re-elected  to  the  Senate  1888:  delegate  to  .several 
National  Republican  conventions,  and  nominated  Gen.  Grant 
in  1872;  candidate  for  Republican  nomination  for  President 
1892.  Senator  Cullora  is  the  author  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce law,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce committee  of  the  Senate  for  a  number  of  years. 

C.  H.  Thurber. 

Cnrilllll.  Oeorgb  \V.  :  U.  S.  military  officer;  b.  Feb.  2.5, 
1809,  in  New  York  city;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833; 
colonel  of  engineers  May  7,  1867,  and  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Nov.  1, 1861.  He  superintended  the  construction 
of  many  forts  and  public  works  ;  was  instructor  of  practical 
military  engineering  at  West  Point  1848-55.  In  the  civil 
war  he  was  A.  1).  C.  (rank  of  colonel)  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott, 
general-in-chief  1861 :  chief  of  staff  and  of  engineers  to 
Alaj.-Gcn.  Halleck  while  commanding  the  departments  of 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  gcneral-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  U.  S.  1861-64:  engaged  in  establishing  derensivo 
works;  organized  the  defenses  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
great  depot  of  supplies  for  Western  armies;  superintendent 
of  the  IT.  S.  Jlilitary  Academy  1864-66;  brevet  colonel, 
brigadier-general,  and  major-general  Mar.  13,  1865 ;  mus- 
tered out  of  volunteer  service  Sept.  1,  1866 :  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  fortifications  1866.  Was  author 
of  Militarij  Bridges  with  Indianiliber  Pontons  (1849) ;  of 
Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  United  States 
Militarij  Academy  (imi)):  of  Systems  of  Military  Bridges 
(1863):  of  a  Biographical  Begister  of  the  Officersand  Gradu- 
ates of  the  United  States  Miiitary  Academy  (1868  and  1890); 
translator  and  editor  of  Duparc(]'si7eHi™/,s  of  Military  Art 
and  History  (1863).  Retired  from  active  service  Jan.  13, 
1874.  D.  in  Ni-w  York  city,  Feb.  28,  1892.  leaving  a  large 
part  of  his  fortune  by  will  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
hall  at  West  Point.  an<l  for  c(^ntiiiuing  the  piililication  of 
the  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Revised  by  James  Mercur. 

Culm  [from  Lat.  culmus.  stalk]  :  in.  botany,  the  peculiar 
cylindrical  hollow  and  jointed  stem  of  the  grasses.  Culm  Ls 
also  a  popular  name  given  in  some  parts  of  England  to  an- 
thracite coal.  It  is  also  common  throughout  the  British 
islands  in  the  sense  of  "coal-dust,"  or  "slack." 

Culmination  [from  Lat.  culmina're,  reach  highest  ele- 
vation, deriv.  of  culmen.  cul'miiiis.  peak] :  in  astrononiv,  the 
passage  of  a  celestial  boily  over  the  meridian  at  the  upper 
transit.  The  sun  culminates  at  noon  or  midday.aiid  the  full 
moon  culminates  at  midnight,  12  p.  ji.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
[ilied  to  the  transit  of  a  circum])olar  star  over  the  meridian 
lii'low  tlie  pole.     It  is  then  called  the  lower  culmination. 

('nl'|)p|)<'r:  capital  of  Culjieper  co.,  Va.  (for  location  of 
county,  .see  map  of  Virginia,  ref.  5-G) ;  on  Rich,  and  Dan. 
R.  R.,  69  miles  S.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  has  a  private 
school  for  girls,  and  industries  in  gold-mining,  stock-raising, 
anil  agriculture.  Pop.  (1880)  1,61:^  ;  (l.'^OO)  1,620  ;  (1893)  esti- 
mated, 2,(J00.  Editor  ok  "  Exi-o.ne.nt." 

Ciilpepcr.  TnoMAS,  second  Lord  :  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  Charles  II.  granted  the  territory  of  Virginia  in  1673. 
He  was  the  Governor  of  Virginia  froul  ICSd  tci  16S;i.  D.  in 
1719,  This  name  in  the  baronage  of  England  is  written 
Colepeper. 

Clllross':  seaport-town  of  Perthshire.  Scotland:  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  l•^>rtll,  22  miles  N,  N.  W.  of 
Edinburgh  (see  map  of  Scotland,  ref.  ll-II).  The  monas- 
tery of  St.  Serf  was  founded  here  about  the  sixth  century. 
Cuiross.  which  was  successively  the  seat  of  the  Elgin  and 
Dundonald  families.  h,is  remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  in  1217.     Pop.  380. 

Cultivator:  an  agricultural  implement  used  in  the  U.S. 
before  planting  (•r<ips.  and  for  loosening  the  earth  between 
rows  of  i)l;ints.  In  (ireat  Britain  the  general  name  for  such 
an  implement  is  grubber.  Cultivators  are  usually  either 
triangular  or  rectangular  frames,  with  handles  like  those  of 
a  plow,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  plow-like  teeth,  and  with 
their  center-beams  projecting  in  front  for  the  attachment  of 
wheels  and  draught  clevises.  Cultivators  are  very  exten- 
sively used  and  manufactured  in  the  U.  S. 
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Cult  Societies :  See  Indians  op  North  America. 

Culturkampf :  See  Kvlturkampf. 

Culverin  [Pr.  couhuvrin,  adder-like,  deriv.  of  coulemre, 
adder,  U.  Fr.  culuevre  :  Span,  ciilebra  :  Porlug.  cobra  <  Lat. 
CO  luhra,  adder] :  a  cannon  belonging  to  the  earliest  days  of 
artillery.  In  tne  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  heaviest  gun 
used,  throwing  a  shot  of  15  lb.  weight. 

Culvert  [via  0.  Fr.  from  a  deriv.  of  Lat.  cola're,  cleanse, 
>  Pr.  coulerl :  a  channel  for  carrying  water  underneath  a 
roadway,  embankment,  or  canal.  Where  stone  is  scarce 
they  are  made  of  timber,  and  are  rectangular  in  section. 
Masonry  culverts  of  less  than  20  sq.  feet  waterway  are  also 
usually  rectangular,  and  are  called  box  culverts.  Larger 
ones  are  built  with  the  upper  surface  arched,  and  are 
called  arch  culverts,  the  largest  ones  having  spans  of 
about  20  feet.  Pipes  of  vitrified  clay  and  of  cast  iron  are 
now  much  used  for  small  culverts.  In  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  embankments  by  high  water,  the  ends  of  the  culvert 
are  usually  provided  with  wing  walls.  A  box  culvert  3  by  4 
feet  and  25  feet  long  costs  nearly  .|300,  while  an  arch  culvert 
of  12  feet  span  and  25  feet  length,  with  wing  walls,  costs 
about  11,200.  For  full  details,  see  Bakers  Masonry  Con- 
struction (1800).  Mansfield  Merriman. 

Culvern'ell,  Nathanael  :  Platonist ;  b.  in  Middlesex ;  en- 
tered Emmanuel  College  1633;  B.  A.  1636:  M.  A.  1640; 
elected  fellow  1642.  D.  before  1651.  Authcir  of  Light  of 
Nature,  a  work  of  great  power  and  learning  (new  ed.  1857). 

Cu'mae  :  an  ancient  and  famous  Greek  city  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  11  miles  W.  of  Naples.  It 
was  founded  conjointly  by  colonists  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea 
and  Cymein  Asia  Minor.  Aecordingto  Strabo,  itwasthemost 
ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  It  became  an  opulent 
commercial  city,  built  several  harbors  or  port-towns — among 
which  was  Neapolis,  the  present  Naples,  which  has  outlived 
the  mother-town — and  for  a  period  of  200  years  (700-500 
B.  c.)  it  was  the  most  important  city  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
people  of  CumjB  waged  war  against  the  Etruscans,  who  dis- 
puted their  supremacy  as  a  maritime  power,  and  for  a  time 
they  were  successful.  But  eventually  it  proved  impossible 
lor  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  rising  power  of  the  native  states.  CumiE  was 
conquered  by  the  Samnites  in  417  b.  c,  and  became  a  Ro- 
man municipium  in  338.  In  the  second  Punic  war  Hanni- 
bal tried  to  capture  it,  but  failed.  Cunue  was  famous  as  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl  (g.  v.).  It  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the 
Byzantine  army  which  captured  it  from  them  in  552  A.  D. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  completely  burned  down  by  the 
Saracens,  and  in  the  thirteenth,  having  become  the  ren- 
dezvous of  a  desperate  gang  of  robbers,  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naples.  But  few  remains 
of  Cumie  are  now  in  existence. 

Cumana,  koo-maa-naa' :  seaport-city;  state  of  Bermudez, 
Venezuela;  on  the  Manzanares  river,  a  mile  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cariaco  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  1-D).  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  and  unhealthful,  and  the  place  is  visited  by  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  The  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar, 
hides,  and  toliacco.  Ships  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  as  there 
are  no  wharves.  Cumana  was  settled  by  missionaries  in  1512, 
but  soon  abandoned  ;  it  was  refounded  by  Gonzalez  Ocampo 
in  1520,  and  is  thus  the  oldest  city  of  European  origin  on 
the  continent  of  America.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  old 
Spanish  provinces.  Pop.  (1891)  12,057.   Herbert  H.  Smith. 

CuHi'berlaiid  :  the  most  northwestern  county  of  Eng- 
land ;  bouniled  \.  by  Scntland  and  the  Sdlway  Firth.  E.  by 
Nortluiinberland  and  Durham,  S.  bv  Westrimreland  anil 
Lancashire,  and  W.  by  tlic  Irish  Sea.  "  Area,  1,515  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  picturesque.  The  highest 
points  are  Sea  Fell,  3.210  feet,  and  Skiddaw,  3,058  feet,  above 
the  sea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Esk,  Eden,  and  Dcrwent. 
The  scenery  is  adorned  by  numerous  beautiful  lakes,  in- 
cluding Derwentwater  and  Ulleswater.  the  latter  nf  which 
is  !)  nnlos  long.  The  land  is  divided  into  small  frcehi>lds. 
The  main  crops  an;  wheat,  oats,  and  turnips.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  fiirn  crops  consist  of  oats.  'That  variety  of 
oats  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  potato  oat. "and 
which  now  is  cultivateil"  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, wa-s  first  discovered  in  Ciimlierland  in  1788.  Sheep 
anil  cattle  arc  reared  to  some  extent.  Coal,  copper,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  phimliago.  limestone,  marble,  and  Silurian  slate 
are  found  here.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolens,  cot- 
tons, linens,  earthenware,  and  glass.     The  chief  town  is 


Carlisle.    This  county  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Cumbria 
(q.  v.).     Pop.  (1891)  2(i6,550. 

Cumberland:  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Alle- 
gany CO.,  Md.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Maryland, 
ref.  1-B);  romantically  situated  on  the  Potomac.  In  popu- 
lation and  commerce  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  State.  It 
is  the  head  of  uiivigation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
(leading  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.)  and  the  shipping-point  for 
the  semi-bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  vicinity  whicli  con- 
stitutes the  principal  tratfic  of  that  canal.  It  is  178  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  Baltimore,  and  153  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Its  manufacturing  industries  comprise  extensive  rolling- 
mills  for  rails  and  bars  and  factories  for  other  railroad  iron, 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  glass-manufactures,  flour  and  cement  mills,  railway- 
car  and  repair  shops,  and  numerous  minor  enterprises.  Its 
mercantile  interests  employ  a  large  capital.  An  admirable 
system  of  water-works  (on  the  Holly  plan)  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  steadily  developing  coal-trade  of 
Cumberland,  in  connection  with  its  growing  iron  industries, 
forms  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity.  Pop.  (1880)  10,693 ; 
(1890)12,729.  Editor  of  "Times." 

Cumberland  :  city ;  Barron  co..  Wis.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  map  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  3-B) ;  on  railway;  87  miles 
from  Minneapolis,  ]\Iinn.  Its  principal  industry  is  lumber- 
ing.    Pop.  (1880)  246;  (1890)  1,219;  (1895)  1,426. 

Cumberland.  Richard  :  English  dramatist  and  essayist ; 
a  grandson  of  Richard  Bentley ;  b.  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  19,  1732.  As  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  he  en- 
tered di]ilomatic  life,  but  was  unfortunate  in  this  and  re- 
tired to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  Of  his  many  successful 
comedies,  the  best  known  is  The  West  Indian.  Among  his 
miscellaneous  writings,  the  most  important  are  his  31emoirs 
(1806).     D.  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  May  7,  1811. 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  Duke  of:  the  third 
son  of  George  II.,  King  of  England;  b.  Apr.  26,  1721.  He 
commanded  the  allied  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  at  Pontcnoy  in  1745.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the 
Pretender  at  CuUoden  in  Apr.,  1746.  and  was  censured  for 
his  cruelty  in  that  battle.  During  the  Seven  Years'  war  he 
commanded  an  English  army,  which  was  defeated  at  Has- 
tembeck  in  1757.     D.  Oct.  31."  1765. 

Cumberland  and  TeTiotdale,  Duke  of  (Great  Britain, 
1799),  and  Earl  of  Armagh  (Ireland,  1799) :  titles  borne  by 
the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  in 
Great  Britain,  being  first  cousin  to  Queen  Victoria.  His 
full  name  was  Georoe  Frederick  Alexander  Charles 
Ernest  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Berlin,  May  27,  1819, 
and  was  married  Feb.  18,  1843,  to  the  Princess  Alexandrina 
Marie  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Hanover  Nov.  18,  1851,  as  George  V.,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Ernest  Augustus.  He  took  sides  with  Austria 
against  Prussia  in  1866,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
which  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  Sept.  20,  1866.  D.  June  12, 
1878. — His  eldest  son,  the  present  duke,  is  Prince  Ernest 
Augustus;  b.  Sept.  21,  1845.    See  Hanover. 

Cumberland  (iap :  a  narrow  pass  through  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  on  the  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see and  at  the  western  extremity  of  Virginia.  It  was  an 
important  strategic  point  in  the  civil  war  (1861-65),  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  aban- 
dcmed  l)y  them  June  18,  1862,  and  on  the  same  day  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  national  troojis  under  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan. 
In  Aug.,  1862,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  outflanked  this  position 
by  a  march  through  Big  Creek  Ga]i,  and  Gen.  G.  \V.  Morgan, 
in  consequence  of  lack  of  forage  and  supplies,  was  com|>elled 
to  destroy  and  evacuate  the  works,  which  was  successfully 
done  on  Sept.  11.  He  was  hotly  pursued  northward  by  a 
force  of  Confederates  under  .fohn  H.  Morgan.  (.)n  Sejit.  9, 
1863,  Gen.  Frazer,  who  held  the  gap  with  a  Ijrigade  of  IJuck- 
ner's  troops,  surrendered  after  a  sii>ge  of  only  four  days  to 
Gen.  Bnrnsidc's  troops.  The  gap  itself  is  a  cleft  500  feet 
deep,  and  in  some  places  is  only  wide  enough  for  a  road.  If 
well  provisioned,  it  might  have  bi^Mi  held  by  a  small  force 
against  any  opposing  army.  Revised  by  J.  Mercur. 

Cumberland  Island  :  peninsula  of  Baffin  Ijand.  North 
America:  forms  a  portion  of  that  coast  of  Davis's  Strait 
which  lies  between  Hudson's  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound. 

Cumberland  Mountains:  a  range  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  forming  ]iarl  of  the  lioundary  between  Virginia  and 
Ivcntucky.  The  range  extends  in  a  generally  S.  W.  direc- 
tion across  Tennessee,  dividing  East  from  Middle  Tennes- 
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see.  Those  mountains  hero  form  an  elevated  plateau,  sel- 
dom over  2,000  feet  liiK'i,  but  at  some  points  nearly  50  miles 
across.  The  raufrc  in  Tennessee  lias  been  describeil  as  capa- 
ble of  furnishinj;  "  a  hifrhwav  from  Kentueky  to  the  Ala- 
bama line  along  its  flat  top,  along  wliieh  a  traveler  may  pass 
without  onee  descending,  or  even  without  discovering  at 
any  time  his  elevation."  On  both  sides  llie  plateau  breaks 
oil"  in  steep  sandstone  clitls,  the  western  side  much  notched, 
the  eastern  quite  regular.  Its  immediate  sides  are  from  800 
to  1,000  feet  high  on  either  side.  Both  above  aiul  below  tlie 
sandstone  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  and  near  the  foot  of 
tlie  slope  on  each  side  outcrops  a  deposit  of  iron  ore  known 
as  the  ■■  Clinton  "  ore-bed. 

Ciimbcrliiiid  Presbyterian  Cliiireli :  a  church  originat- 
ing in  llie  ninelcenlh  cenUuy.  In  17!)T  a  very  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  began  to  develop  in  Southwestern  K(^n- 
tucky.  The  principal  minister  connected  with  its  early 
history  was  Kev.  James  McGready.  Mr.  McGready  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  was  educated  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
at  what  became  afterward  Jefferson  College,  but  he  began 
his  ministry  in  Xurth  Carolina,  lie  was  a  man  of  unusual 
earnestness  and  power  in  the  pulpit.  His  earnestness  and 
zeal  brought  him  into  coUisicm  witli  the  community  in  which 
he  was  laboring.  The  result  wjis  a  removal  from  North 
Carolina  to  Kentucky  in  17i)6.  lie  was  settled  in  char":e  of 
three  congregations — two  in  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  Caspar  River 
and  Little  I^fuddy  River,  and  one  in  Teimessee,  Red  River, 
near  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  States. 

Mr.  McCtready's  great  zeal  soon  began  to  show  itself  in  his 
new  field  of  labor,  and  in  order  to  bring  his  people  into  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  with  him,  he  proposed  to  them  a 
written  covenant,  which  they  were  to  subscribe  as  a  pledge 
of  their  earnest  intention  to  fulfill  its  conditions.  The 
measure  was  an  incipient  effort  toward  what  was  felt  to  be 
so  necessary — a  great  revival  of  religion.  A  copy  of  this 
covenant  is  embodied  here,  as  an  illustration  of  the  views 
and  feelings,  at  the  time,  of  a  coiuitry  pastor  and  a  Christian 
people,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  literal  and  a  spiritual 
wilderness.  "  When  we  consider,"  say  the  covenanters,  "  the 
Work  and  j)romises  of  a  compassionate  God  to  the  poor  lost 
family  of  Adam,  we  find  the  strongest  encouragement  for 
Christians  to  pray  in  faith — to  ask  in  the  name  of  JesiLS  for 
the  convei'sion  of  their  fellow-nu>n.  None  ever  went  to 
Christ,  when  on  earth,  with  the  case  of  their  friends  that 
were  denied,  and  although  the  days  of  his  humiliatiim  are 
ended,  yet  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people  he  has  left 
it  on  record  •  that  where  two  or  three  agree  upon  earth  to 
ask  anything  in  praver.  believing,  it  shall  be  done.'  Again, 
■  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  that  will 
I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.'  With 
these  promises  before  us  we  feel  encouraged  to  unite  our 
supplications  to  a  prayer-hearing  God  for  the  outpouring  of 
his  Si)irit,  that  his  people  may  be  quickened  and  comforted, 
and  that  our  children,  and  sinners  generally,  nuiy  be  con- 
verted. Therefore,  we  bind  ourselves  to  observe  the  third 
Saturday  in  each  mouth  for  one  year  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  ]jrayer  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  Logan  County 
and  throughout  the  world.  We  also  engage  to  spend  one 
half  hour  every  Saturday  evening,  beginning  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  one  half  hour  every  Salibath  morning,  be- 
giiniing  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  pleading  with  God  to  re- 
vive his  work." 

This  covenant  was  evidently  not  a  mere  formality.  The 
hearts  of  the  preacher  and  people  were  in  it.  In  May  of 
1797  occurred  the  fii-st  developments  of  the  desired  work. 
In  July  of  1800  occurred  the  first  camp-meeting  that  ever 
was  held  in  Christendom.  The  plan  of  the  nu'cting  was 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  fact 
that  vast  crowds  were  in  the  habit  of  a.s.sc'mbling  at  the 
sacramental  meetings  from  distances  varying  from  10  to  100 
iniles.  Great  numbers  professed  religion  at  tlie  camp-meet- 
ings and  upon  other  occasions,  and  the  work  spreail  with 
wonderful  rapidity  and  power  over  Soulhwestern  Kentucky 
and  what  was  called  the  Cumberland  Country — now  Middle 
Tennessee — lying  adjacent. 

The  ministers  who  co-operate<l  with  Jlr.  McGready  were 
Messrs.  William  McGee,  Samuel  ^IcAdoo,  William  Hodge, 
John  Rankin,  Presbyterians,  and  .Mr.  John  McGee,  Metho- 
dist. These  men  were  all  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  and  had 
emigrated  from  North  Carolina.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  when  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  came 
to  he  fully  organized  nine-tenths  of  its  ministry,  and  at  least 
four-fifths  of  its  ineml)ersliip,  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 


The  raiiid  progress  and  widespread  influence  of  tlie  re- 
vival produced  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  great  many 
new  congregations;  and  this,  of  course,  created  a  necessity 
for  more  ministerial  laborers.  The  Presbrterian  Church 
could  not  supply  them  in  the  onlinary  way.  There  were 
no  schools,  ami  if  schools  had  been  abundauf  the  congrega- 
tions could  not  wait  until  young  men  would  be  able  to  go 
through  such  a  course  of  literary  and  theological  training 
as  is  customarily  required  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  jire- 
paratory  to  licensure  and  ordination.  The  patriarch*  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky  visited  the  regiim  of  the  re- 
vival, and,  seeing  the  necessities  of  the  congregations,  ad- 
vised the  ministers  and  leading  laymen  of  th(^  Church  to 
select  such  young  men  as  they  tliought  promised  usefulness, 
and  direct  their  attention  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  al- 
though they  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  what  was  considered 
a  full  ministerial  education.  The  counsel  seemed  p>ractical, 
and  three  young  men  at  first  were  encouraged  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work  as  well  as  they  could.  These  young 
men  presented  themselves  to  the  Transylvania  Presbytery 
in  Oct..  IHOl.  The  jircsbytery  hesitated,  but  at  length,  in 
Oct.,  1802.  they  were  all  licensed  as  [jrobationers  for  the 
holy  ministry.  At  the  same  presbytery  two  others  were  re- 
ceived as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Opposition,  however, 
at  once  developed  itself.  In  Oct.,  1802,  the  Transylvania 
Presbytery  was  divided,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
was  formed,  embracing  the  more  immediate  region  of  the 
revival.  The  Cumberland  Presliytcry  from  time  to  time 
licensed  a  few  others  and  ordaiiu'd  two  or  three.  These 
were  all  what  were  called  uneducated  men ;  they  were  all, 
however,  men  of  promise,  and  some  of  them  became  distin- 
guished in  subsequent  years.  The  opposition  was  continued 
in  f  he  new  presbytery. 

There  was  difficulty  from  another  source.  The  revival 
ministers  were  warm-hearted,  and  controlled  less  bv  theo- 
logical and  technical  than  by  practical,  and  what  tliey  re- 
garded as  s|)iritual,  considerations.  The  young  men,  too, 
had  not  learned  to  split  all  the  metaphysical  hairs  of  theol- 
ogy, and  there  were  some  expressions  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  seemed  to  them  to  teacli  the  doctrine  of  fatal- 
ity. This  they  could  not  receive,  and  were  allowed  to  except 
to  it  in  their  licensure  and  ordination. 

There  were  thus  two  subjects  of  dissension  lietween  the 
parties;  one  was  educational,  the  other  theological.  The 
revival  ministers  did  not  object  to  education  for  the  minis- 
try, but  to  the  rigid  application  of  the  rule  in  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them.  The  young  men  did  not  object 
to  the  Confes.sion  of  Faith,  but  to  those  expressions  in  it 
which  seemed  to  them  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  fatality. 
Their  warm-hearted  and  liberal  fathers  thought  projier  to 
indulge  them  in  their  skentii-isni  on  this  subject.  They 
adojited  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  the  single  exception. 
The  ditliculties  became  serious,  and  were  finally  brought  be- 
fore the  synod  of  Kentucky.  The  synod  of  1804  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Cuml)erland  Pres- 
bytery and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  things.  None  of 
the  committee  fulfilled  the  appointment  except  one,  and  he 
was  notoriously  a  pei'secutor  of  the  presbytery,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  spy.  Nothing  good,  of  course,  resulted.  The 
synod  at  its  next  meeting,  in  180.5,  appointed  a  coinniission 
consisting  of  fifteen  members  to  visit  the  region  in  which 
the  difficulties  existed,  to  confer  with  the  Cunil)erland  Pres- 
bytery, and  to  endeavor  to  restore  quiet  and  harmony.  The 
commission  met  on  Dee.  3.  1805.  at  (iasjiar  River  meeting- 
house, in  Logan  co.,  Ky.  The  first  meiLsure  of  the  commis- 
sion was  to  require  of  the  presbytery  a  surrender  of  all  the 
young  men  who  had  been  licensed  ami  ordained  in  what 
they  regarded  a  (juestioiiable  manner,  for  a  re-examination 
by  the  commission,  with  a  view  to  a  confirmation  or  an  an- 
nulling of  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery  in  each  partic- 
ular case.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  the  men 
thus  required  to  be  surrendered  to  the  commission  were  them- 
selves members  of  the  presbyterv.  The  presbytery  declined 
compliance,  upon  the  ground  tliat  the  constitution  of  the 
Presoyterian  Church  gives  to  the  jiresbytery  alone  the  power 
"to  examine  and  liccnso  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry ; 
to  onlain,  install,  remove,  and  judge  ministers";  that  it 
gives  no  such  jiower  to  a  synod,  much  less  to  a  commission 
of  synod,  nor  to  any  other  judicature  of  the  Church.  The 
commission  then  called  upon  the  young  men  to  submit  them- 
selves for  re-examination;  they  also  declined,  whereupon 
the  commission  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "Jietolved, 
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That  as  the  above-named  persons  never  had  regular  author- 
ity from  the  presbytery  of  Cumberhmd  to  preach  the  gospel, 
etc.,  the  commission  of  s)Tiod  prohibit,  and  they  do  solemnly 
prohibit,  the  said  persons  from  exhorting,  preaching,  and 
administering  the  ordinances,  in  consequence  of  any  au- 
thority which  they  have  received  fi'oni  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery,  until  they  submit  to  our  Jurisdiction  and  un- 
dergo the  requisite  examination." 

The  names  of  the  persons  thus  proscribed  are  omitted  as 
a  convenience.  Four  of  them  were  ordained  ministers  and 
members  of  the  presbytery ;  the  others,  eight  in  number, 
were  either  licentiates,  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  ex- 
horters.  The  presbrtery  took  the  ground  in  the  controversy 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  were  unconstitutional, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  proscribing  act  was  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Nevertheless,  from  a  general  respect  to  authority, 
and  from  an  obvious  desire  to  procure  a  reconciliation  and 
enjoy  peace  and  quietude  as  far  as  possible,  both  the  proscribed 
members,  and  those  who  had  promoted  their  induction  into 
the  ministry  and  sympathized  with  them,  constituting  a  ma- 
jority of  the  presbytery,  organized  themselves  into  what  they 
called  a  council,  determining  in  this  manner  to  endeavor  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  revival,  to  keep  the  congrega- 
tions together,  but  to  abstain  from  all  proper  presbyterial  pro- 
ceedings, and  await  what  they  thought  would  be  a  redress  of 
their  grievances.  The  synod  of  Kentucky  at  its  sessions  in 
1806  dissolved  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  annexed  the 
members  who  had  not  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  Transylvania  Presbytery. 

The  council  continued  their  organization  from  Dec,  1805, 
to  Feb.,  1810.  By  that  time  they  became  satisiied  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  either  from  the  synod  or  the  General 
Assembly.  As  a  last  resort,  and  in  order  to  save  what  they 
represent  to  the  General  Assembly  as  "  every  respectable 
congregation  in  Cumberland  and  the  Barrens  of  Kentucky," 
two  of  the  proscribed  ministers.  Finis  Ewing  and  Samuel 
King,  assisted  by  Samuel  McAdani,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  commission  for  his  partici- 
pation in  what  they  denominated  the  irregularities  of  the 
Eresbytery,  reorganized  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  at  the 
ouse  of  Mr.  McAdam,  in  Dickson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Feb.  4, 
1810.  It  was  organized  as  an  independent  presbytery.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  was  a  reorganization  of  a  presbytery 
which  had  been  dissolved,  and  which  had  received  its  name 
from  its  locality.  The  Church  which  grew  up  from  these  be- 
ginnings naturally  took  the  name  of  its  first  presbytery  as  a 
prefix.  Hence  this  Church  is  called,  from  the  circumstances 
of  its  origin,  "The  Cumlserland  Presbyterian  Church."  It 
extends  now  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
but  it  originated  in  what  was  called,  at  the  time,  the  "  Cum- 
berland Country."  The  name  suggests  nothing  connected 
with  the  denomination  except  the  locality  of  its  origin. 

The  new  presbytery  held  its  first  adjourned  meeting  in 
March,  the  month  following  its  organization.  There  wei-e 
present  four  ordained  ministers,  six  licentiates,  and  seven 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  These  men  constituted  really 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  C\imberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Early  in  the  year  1813  the  presbytery  had  become 
so  large  that  it  divided  itself  into  three  presbyteries,  and 
constituted  the  Cumberland  Synod.  This  synod,  at  its  ses- 
sions in  1816,  ado])ted  a  Confession  of  Faith, "catechism,  and 
system  of  church  order  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
avowed  upon  the  organization  of  the  presbytery.  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  is  really  a  modification  of  the  Confession  of 
Faitli  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  intended  by  the 
framers  to  exclude  only  the  offensive  doctriiu^  wliieh"  had 
been  a  principal  cause  of  all  the  difficulties.  The  govern- 
ment is  Presliytcrian. 

In  1826  its  first  college  was  organized  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Church.  It  was  located  at  Princeton,  Kv.  It  was  a 
maiuial-labor  scliool.  In  18;i0  its  first  paper  wa's  published 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  weekly  religions 
and  literary  journal,  also  jiublishcd  at  Princeton.  In  1828 
the  Cnndierland  Synod  was  divided  into  three  synods,  and 
a  General  A>>ciidi|y  succeeded.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  was  held  in  .May,  1S29. 

The  Church  has  uniler  its  patronage  three  weekly  news- 
papers, one  quarterly,  and  two  monthlies — one  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  wonuMi.  It  has  also  under  its  ])atronage  three 
chartered  universities  ami  several  colleges,  both  for  young 
men  and  women.  One  of  tlie  universities  has  regular  col- 
legiate, theological,  law,  and  mi'ilical  ilcpartments. 

in  1883  the  Cumberland  I'resbylcrian  Church  adopted  a 
revised  Confession  of  Faith,  the  clianges  made  being  in  the 


line  of  those  made  in  the  revisions  in  progress  in  the  other 
Presbyterian  Churches.  This  Church  is  a  recognized  member 
of  the  Alliance  of  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  1891  it  num- 
bered 131  presbyteries,  1,875  ministers  and  licentiates,  3.844 
congregations,  and  165,473  communicants.  Later  and  fuller 
statistics  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  Prksbyterian 
Church  (q.  v.).  Richard  Beard. 

Revised  by  Willis  J.  Beecher. 
Cumberland  River:  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  rising  among 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Kentucky,  near  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  that  State.  It  flows  nearly  westward, 
crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky,  describes  an  ex- 
tensive circuit  in  Middle  Tennessee,  passes  by  Nashville,  and 
returns  into  Kentucky.  It  afterward  flows  "northwestward, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Smithland.  The  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers  are  only  about  3  miles  apart  at  a  point  nearly 
20  miles  from  Smithland.  Length,  estimated  at  650  miles. 
Steamboats  can  ascend  it  to  Nashville,  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable  above  Nashville,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, 400  miles. 

Clim'bria;  an  ancient  principality  of  the  Cymri  in  Great 
Britain;  comprised  Cumberland  in  England  and  part  of 
Scotland,  namely,  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  region 
lying  between  the  Ribblo  and  the  Clyde.  It  was  ruled  by 
its  own  kings  until  about  950  A.  d.  Scottish  Cumbria  then 
became  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  (g.  v.). 

Cumbrian  Mountains :  a  range  or  group  of  mountains  in 
the  north  of  England,  occupying  parts  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire.  This  region,  called  the  "  English 
Lake  District,"  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  tourists.  Here  are  numerous  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Windermere  and  Ulleswater.  These 
mountains  are  mostly  formed  of  granite  and  Silurian  rocks. 
The  highest  point.  Sea  Fell  Pike,  rises  3,216  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ciim'min-  (or  Cumin)  seed :  the  fruit  of  Cvminum  cymi- 
nu»i,  a  jilant  belonging  to  the  family  Uinbelliferce.  It  is  the 
only  known  species,  and  is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  It  is  an  annual  with  branched  stem,  thread-like 
leaves,  with  umbels  of  small  white  or  pink  flowers.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  remote  times  for  tlie  sake  of  its  seeds, 
which  have  an  aromatic  taste  somewhat  resembling  caraway. 
In  Germany  and  Holland  it  is  used  in  cookery.  Asa  medi- 
cine it  is  mostly  limited  to  veterinary  practice.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Northern  Africa,  India,  and  Southern  Europe  ;  Init 
the  seeds  are  mostly  imported  from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Oil 
of  cunnnin  is  abundantly  obtained  from  the  seed.  The 
oil  of  cummin  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  oils,  one 
called  cyinene  (CaoH,,);  the  other  regarded  as  a  hydride 
of  cumyl  (CaoIInOa.H).  This  oil  is  of  a  strong  bitter,  dis- 
agreeable taste,  with  the  general  properties  of  the  other 
essential  oils. 

Cummin  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments (Isa.  xxviii.  25-27;  Matt,  xxiii.  23),  and  in  the  works 
of  Hipjiocrates  and  Dioscorides.  Among  the  Romans  it  was 
taken  medicinally,  the  seeds  being  ground  and  mixed  with 
water  and  wine.  It  was  believed  to  produce  pallor  of  the 
face  {  Horace,  Epint.  1.  19  ;  Persius,  Satyr.  5.  55),  and  Pliny 
tells  us  that  the  followers  of  the  famous  rhetorician  Porcius 
Latro  commonly  used  it  in  order  to  produce  a  complexion 
besjieaking  close  application  to  study.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
cummin  was  one  of  the  most  common  spices  grown  in  Europe, 
and  much  appreciated.  It  was  used  as  a  stimulant  also,  and 
the  seeds  brought  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
a  price  of  about  l.s.  4'/.  per  pound. 

Cummin^,  John,  I).  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. :  Scottish  preacher; 
b.  in  the  parish  of  Fintray,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  10,  1807; 
became  in  1833  minister  to  the  Scottish  Church  in  Crown 
Court,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  so  remained  till  his 
resignation  in  1879.  He  puljlished  interpretations  of  the 
apocalyptic  pro))hecies,  Tlii>  (rivaf  Tri/julafion.  TIte  DfH- 
tinij  iif  Nations,  etc.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  defender  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland.     D.  in  Chiswick,  London,  July  5,  1881. 

Cummin^,  Roualevn  Gordon-  :  known  as  the  "  lion- 
hunter";  b.  at  Altyre,  Scotland,  Jlar.  15,  1820.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  baronet,  was  educated  at  Addiscoinlie,  and  en- 
tered a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  East  India  service,  and 
afterward  took  a  commission  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  in 
South  Africa.  While  tliei-e  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exploits  in  killing  lions,  elephants,  and  other  wild  beasts. 
Of  his  surprising  adventures  he  wrote  an  account  in  book 
form,  which  was  highly  popular,  but  after  a  time  fell  into 
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a  discredit  which  it  hivrdly  deserved.  He  afterward  lectured 
in  (ireat  I'ritaiii  uikhi  siiorting  subjects.    D.  Mar.  34,  lS6t). 

('iliiiiuili:;s.  Amos  .1.:  journalist;  b.  at  Conkliiig,  Broome 
CO..  X.  v..  May  15.  1841 ;  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion ;  entered  a  printiufjf-office  at  twelve,  and  has  set  type  in 
nearly  every  .State  in  the  Union  ;  as  a  boy  served  with  Walker 
in  the  last  invasion  of  Nicaragua  ;  served  fn  the  Union  army 
in  the  civil  war;  has  filled  editorial  i)osilions  on  the  New 
York  Trihune  under  Horace  Greeley,  Xew  York  Stm,  and 
New  Y'ork  Express:  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Pifiieth  Con- 
gress; elected  to  Fifty-first  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  S.  S.  Cox;  re-elected  to  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress;  defeated  for  Congress  1894,  b)it  in  Xov., 
189.5,  was  elected  to  Fifty-fourth  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  A.  J.  Cnuipbell:  author  of  Ilonice 
(irfeley  ('(itii/Miit/ii  .SutK/ster  {18T~);  Hay  tugs  of  Uncle  liuf us 
(1880j;  and  /Cislca  Leil'ers. 

Cumming'S,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Methodist  Episcopal 
theologian;  b.  at  Falmouth,  Mc,  Mar.  3,1817;  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  University  in  1840;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1841 ;  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  biblical  insti- 
tute at  Concord,  N.  H..  1853 ;  president  of  Genesee  College 
1854  ;  president  of  Wesleyan  Univei-sity,  Jliddletown,  Conn., 
1H5T;  resigned  and  became  professor  there  1875:  preached 
1x77-81;  becanu'  president  of  Xorthwestern  Universitv, 
EvuTist..n,  lU.,  1881.     D.  in  Evanston,  111.,  May  7,  1890. 

Cuiii'iuiiis,  Fr.\xcis,  D.  1). :  preacher;  b.  near  Shippens- 
Inirg,  Pa.,  in  17.52 ;  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Jlecklen- 
liurg  Declaration  of  Independence  (May,  1775) ;  in  1780  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Orange,  X.  C.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  honored  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  D.  iu  Greensbor- 
ough,  Qa.,  Feb.  23,  1832. 

Cummins,  George  D.wid,  D.  D.  :  clergyman:  b.  near 
Smyrna.  Del.,  Dec.  11,  1823.  He  was  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson College  in  1841,  and  was  a  licentiate  in  the  Methodi.st 
Episcopal  Church  for  two  years.  In  1845  he  studied  for 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  in  October  of 
the  same  year  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  1847  priest. 
For  six  years  he  was  rector  of  Christ  church  at  Norfolk. 
\'a..  and  then  successively  rector  of  St.  James's  church, 
Kichmond,  Trinity  church,  Washington,  St.  Peter's  church. 
Baltimore,  and  Trinity  church,  Chicago.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  In  X'ov..  1873,  he 
resigned  his  position,  withdrew  from  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  founded  the  Reformed  Ej)iscopal  Church, 
of  which  he  was  made  presiding  bishop  Dec.  3,  1873.  D.  at 
Lutherville,  Md.,  June  36,  1876.  See  his  Life  by  his  wife 
(New  York,  1878).  Revised  by  VV.  S.'  Perry. 

C'liminins.  M.\ria  Susaxxa:  novelist:  b. at  Salem,  ]Mass.. 
.'Vpr.  10.  1S27.  Her  most  successful  novels  were  TheLam/t- 
/////i/cr  (1853).  translated  into  French  and  German:  Mahil 
Villi (jhan  (lli'u);  El  /''«mV/(x  (1860) ;  and  Ilnutded  Heiirls 
(I86:i).  She  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monllili/  and  other 
magazines.     D.  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1860. 

Ciimulutive  Voting :  See  Keprese.ntation. 

Cinnitliis:  See  Clouds. 

t'nnard',  Sir  Sasil-el:  ship-owner;  b.  in  Halifax.  Xova 
Scotia,  X'ov.  21,  1787;  became  the  head  of  the  extensive  firm 
of  steamship  owners.  Cunard  &  Co. ;  and  in  1859  was  made 
a  baronet.     D.  \\>v.  38,  1865. 

Cnnax'a:  ancient  town  of  Babvlonia;  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Euphrates ;  about  60  miles  X'.  of  Babylon.  Iti  401  n.  r. 
a  battle  occurred  here  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  King 
of  Persia,  and  his  brother  Cyrus  (the  Younger),  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Cundiniimar'cu :  a  department  of  Colombia :  lietween  the 
Orinoco  and  its  branches,  the  Meta  and  Guaviare;  bounded 
N.  by  Hoyaca  and  Venezuela.  E.  by  Venezuela,  S.  by  Cauca, 
and  W.  by  Tnlima.  Area  variou.sly  estimated  from  79.600 
to  92,000  s(i.  miles.  The  western  part  is  travei-si'd  bv  the 
central  and  eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  The  Inter- 
venirig  valley  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  most  of  the  towns 
are  situated  there.  The  eastern  part  belongs  to  the  warm 
Orinoco  jilains,  mainly  grass-lands  adapted  for  grazing  but 
as  yet  very  thinly  settled.  The  most  important  exports  are 
tobacco  ami  hides.  Pop.  (1884)  537,658.  Capital  and  chief 
city,  Bogota.  Herbert  H.  S.mitu. 

Cu'nclform  [from  Lat.  cu'neus^  wedge  +  forma,  shape]: 
having  the  form  of  a  wedge;  applied  to  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  wrist  and  to  three  of  the  tarsus;  also  to  certain  wedge- 


shaped  characters  found  on  ancient  monuments,  especially 
iu  Asia. 

Cnnciform  Inscriptions:  ancient  writings  in  wedge- 
shaped  or  arrow-hcadi-il  charactei-s  peculiar  to  Western  Asia. 
The  writings  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  are  u.sually 
\inderstood  by  the  term,  because  these  peoples  nuide  such 
large  use  of  the  script.  But  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  these.  It  was  likewise  used  in  Armenia,  Elani,  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  on  the  Euiihratcs  in  the  Hit- 
tite  country.  The  use  in  Palestine  and  the  Hittite  land  was 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c,  though  the  fact  of 
such  use  was  unknown  in  modern  times  until  the  great  dis- 
covery nuule  at  El-.\marna  in  Egy|)t  in  1887.  The  lan- 
guage in  this  case  is  mainly  Assyrian,  though  there  area 
few  specimens  in  another  tongue  not  yet  known.  The  use 
of  the  cuneiform  script  in  Persia  does  not  .seem  to  have 
antedated  Cyrus  the  Great,  sixth  century  B.  c. ;  at  least  uo 
spi'cimen  of  older  date  has  yet  been  found. 

The  origin  of  this  method  of  writing  belongs  to  a  prehis- 
toric time.  Like  all  early  systems,  it  developed  from  pic- 
ture-writing, in  which  each  character  was  a  representa- 
tion of  an  entire  object  or  idea.  A  few  of  the  cuneiform 
signs  have  retained  a  likeness  to  the  original  object,  but 
most  of  them  have  changed  so  greatly  as  no  longer  to  sug- 
gest a  picture.     Thus  the  sign  for  a  hand  was  originally 

made  of  five  straight  lines  representing  the  fingers  ( 1  ] . 

In  later  times  one  of  the  lines  was  rejected,  and  the  four 
horizontal  wedges  may  be  thought  of  as  representing  the 
fingers,  while  the  jjerpendicular  wedge  reju-esents  the  thumb 

I   t       I  )■    The  oldest  forms  of  the  writing,  like  the  seal  of 

Sargon  of  Akkad  and  the  inscriptions  found  by  De  Sarree 
at  Tello,  are  read  from  aliove  downward,  the  columns,  how- 
ever, advancing  from  right  to  left.  By  changing  the  col- 
umns or  lines  to  horizontal,  the  writing  in  later  times  came 
to  read  from  left  to  right,  as  in  English.  Thus  the  Assyrian 
language,  like  the  Ethiopic,  came  to  differ  from  the  other 
Semitic  tongues,  which  read  from  right  to  left.  The  oldest 
specimens  of  Egyptian  writing  likewise  read  from  above 
downward,  as  the  Chinese  still  does,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  prove  a  direct  connection  between  the 
three  systems. 

Who  the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform  script  were  will  per- 
haps always  renuiin  unknown.  Most  students  of  Assyriol- 
ogy  give  the  credit  to  the  n(m-Semitic  people,  commonly 
known  as  .Akkadians,  who  preceded  the  Semites  in  theoccu- 
p.ancy  of  the  Babylonian  territory.  X'ot  only  the  writing 
out  a  large  part  of  the  culture  of  the  Babylonian  Semites  is 
likewise  attributed  to  these  Akkadians,  or  more  strictly  to 
them  and  to  the  closely  related  Sumerians.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  eminent  scholars  who  call  in  question  this  the- 
sis. Chief  among  them  are  Josef  Halevy,  of  Pari.s,  and  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig.  Both  deny  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  people  as  the  Sumero-Akkadiiins,  Halevy 
maintaining  that  the  .sup|iosed  specimens  of  their  writings 
are  but  a  cryptographic  manner  of  writing  Assyrian,  while 
Delitzsch  holds  them  to  be  only  an  archaic  form  of  Assyrian. 
While  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  .Sumero-Akkadian 
people  and  civilization  must  thus  be  called  an  ojien  one,  the 
great  body  of  specialists  affirms  such  existence.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  in  the  case,  there  are  various  phenomena 
in  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  civilization  which  seem  to  point 
to  a  non-.Semitic  origin.  Such  origin  for  the  script  in  par- 
ticular seems  best  to  accomit  for  the  ill  success  in  adapting 
a  considerable  number  of  the  signs  to  the  Semitic  conso- 
nants. Furthermore,  many  of  the  syllabic  values  of  the 
signs  are  based  on  words  which  liave  no  natural  Semitic 
etymology. 

In  the  development  of  the  script  from  picture-writing 
many  of  the  signs  have  gone  through  nunuuous  changes, 
depending  on  the  era  and  the  locality.  Thus  a  student 
might  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  late  Assyrian  type  and 
still  be  unable  to  read  the  late  Babylonian,  or  lie  might  know- 
both  well  and  still  be  powerless  in  the  presence  of  an  archaic 
text.  The  differences  are  greater  than  between  the  alpha- 
bets of  the  (< reeks.  Uonuins,  and  Germans.  In  the  later  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  times,  when  men  atlected  the  an- 
tique, there  was  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  older  types  of 
the  cuneiform  writing. 

The  pa.ssage  from  the  pictorial  stage  of  the  script,  in 
which  both  curves  and  straight  lines  were  used,  to  the  stage 
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in  which  only  wedges  were  employed  was  gradual.  The  re- 
jection of  curves  and  the  development  of  wedges  seem  both 
to  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  soft  clay  as  writing  mate- 
rial and  from  the  form  of  the  stylus,  which  was  made  by 
three  plane  surfaces  meeting  at  a  point  like  the  angle  of  a 
cube.  The  stylus  was  pressed  into  tlie  soft  clay,  tracing  on 
this  material  being  difficult.  There  are  as  many  impressions 
of  the  stylus  as  there  are  wedges  in  any  given  character. 
In  the  case  of  building-bricks  stamps  were  at  times  em- 
ployed, so  that  an  entire  inscription  containing  name  and 
titles  of  the  royal  architect  was  stamped  by  a  single  im- 
pression on  the  clay.  This  may  be  compared  to  printing 
from  plates.  The  stone  seals  wliich  were  rolled  over  com- 
mercial documents  imparted  tlieir  carvings  and  inscriptions 
likewise  to  the  soft  clay.  The  stamps  and  seals  thus  de- 
scribed excepted,  the  writing  on  clay  was  a  slow  and  pains- 
taking process,  the  point  of  the  stylus  making  the  head  and 
the  line  uniting  two  planes  of  the  cube  making  the  body  or 
tail  of  the  wedge.  When  the  writing  is  on  stone  it  is  chis- 
eled into  likeness  with  that  on  clay.  The  number  of  wedges 
in  a  single  character  varies  from  one  to  fifteen  or  even 
more,  there  beitig.  however,  no  relation  between  the  num- 
ber of  wedges  and  the  complexity  of  the  idea  reju'esented. 

Out  of  the  pictorial  use  of  the  script  the  ancient  scribes 
derived  a  series  of  syllables.  Their  method  was  to  employ 
a  sign  not  only  to  represent  an  object,  but  also  to  represent 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  expressing  that  object,  and 
then  they  could  use  this  syllabic  sign  in  spelling  any  other 
word  in  which  such  syllable  occurs.  Thus  tlie  Akl^adian  word 

for  heaven  is  ana,  and  the  sign  (  »  ►     T —  j  representing 

this  word  came  to  be  used  in  spelling  any  word  containing 
the  syllable  an,  like  the  Semitic  word  annu,  this.  With  the 
rise  of  writing  by  syllables  the  pictorial,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
ideographic,  way  of  writing  was  not  discontinued.  Nearly 
or  quite  all  extant  inscriptions  contain  a  mixture  of  ideo- 
grams and  of  syllabic  signs,  and  the  ease  of  reading  dejiends 
on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  systems.  As  time 
went  on  the  tendency  became  more  pronounced  to  use  syl- 
labic signs  exclusively,  save  in  the  case  of  certain  words  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  for  which  ideograms  were  re- 
tained. The  Japanese  writing  is  likewise  syllabic,  while  the 
use  of  many  Chinese  characters  representing  objects  makes 
the  .Japanese  writing  precisely  parallel  to  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  method. 

The  next  step,  that  of  deriving  an  alphabet  from  the  syl- 
labic script,  the  Babylonians  persistently  refused  to  take. 
They  were  too  conservative  and  their  script  too  sacred. 
The  step  in  advance  was  reserved  for  the  Persians,  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  other  nations  using  a  regular  alpha- 
betic system.  We  can  see  no  indication  of  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Babylonians  to  adopt  the  improved  method 
of  the  Persians,  nor  does  tlie  Old  Persian  cuneiform  alpha- 
bet of  some  forty-five  or  fifty  characters  seem  to  have  had 
any  successors.  Compared  with  other  alphabetic  systems,  it 
was  indeed  too  cumbrous.  Even  the  Persians  did  not  use  it 
exclusively.  The  royal  records  are  also  written  in  the 
mixed  syllabic-ideographic  system  of  the  Babylonians. 
This  mixed  system  maintained  itself  at  Babylon  in'  spite  of 
political  changes  and  the  encroachments  of  alphabets  till 
the  first  century  before  our  era.  It  was  employed  by  the 
scribes  even  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Babylon. 

The  separate  signs  of  tlie  cuneiform  script  are  several 
hundred  in  number.  Some  of  these  are  used' only  as  ideo- 
grams, others  very  largely  as  syllables,  some  both  as  ideo- 
grams and  as  syllables.  'The  context  usually  shows  how  a 
sign  is  to  be  understood.  Some  signs  have  a"  variety  of  val- 
ues both  as  ideograms  and  as  syllables,  wliile  certain  ideas  and 
syllables  are  represented  by  a'  variety  of  signs.  This  diver- 
sity is  often  perplexing  to  the  modern  student,  but  becomes 
less  so  at  every  advance  in  the  study. 

The  wedges  of  the  cuneiform  scrijrt  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  downward  or  upward  at 
an  angle  of  about  4^'.  Complex  signs  mav  be  composed  of 
wedges  arranged  in  all  of  these  directions.  The  point  of 
the  wedge  is  toward  the  liottom  or  toward  the  riglit.  There 
are  separate  signs  for  expressing  the  vowels,  but  none  for 
the  consonants  (except  in  the  Persian).  Each  syllabic  sign 
is  composed  of  one  vowel  and  one  or  two  consonants,  never 
more  tnan  two.  Thus  we  have  such  syllables  as  nb,  ib,  ub, 
bn,  hi,  bii.  or  bab.  brig,  bar,  etc.  Besides  the  separate  signs  for 
such  syllables  as  bab.  buy,  bar.  it  was  also  possible  to  write  the 
same  sounds  ba-ab,  ba-ug,  ba-ar,  pronounced  bab,  bay,  bar. 


The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  began 
with  the  alphabetic  variety  of  the  Old  Persians.     Two  men 
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Inscription  from  a  clay  taljlet.  It  reports  to  the  king  (presiunably 
Asshurbanipal)  tin*  arrival  of  the  vernal  equinox.    It  reads  : 

1.  (On  the)  day  nth  of  (the)  month  Nisan 

2.  (the)  day  and  (the)  night 

3.  were  equal. 

4.  6  kas-bu  (the")  day 

5.  6  kas-bu  (the)  ni^ht. 

6.  (The)  god  Nahu  land  the)  god  Marduk 

7.  unto  (the*  king  my  lord 

8.  may  they  be  gracious. 

acting  independently  of  each  other  were  here  the  pioneers — 
Georg  Friedrich  Grotefend  in  1803  and  Henry  Rawlinson 
about  1835.  Though  Grotefend  has  the  distinction  of  being 
first  in  point  of  time,  his  work  was  not  very  fruitful  until 
Christian  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  took  it  up  in  1836.  At  the  same 
time  Rawlinson  was  in  Persia  copying  the  inscriptions  and  de- 
ciphering them  by  the  same  method  which  Grotefend  had 
pursued.  The  success  of  both  Grotefend  and  Rawlinson 
was  an  eminent  stroke  of  genius.  Grotefend  relates  how  he 
began  by  applying  to  certain  short  inscriptions  from  Pereep- 
olis  a  formula  which  was  contained  in  some  other  alpha- 
betic writings  from  the  same  region.  In  this  formula  the 
word  king  frequently  occurs.  Grotefend  noted  at  once  that 
a  particular  group  of  signs  always  occurred  in  his  inscrip- 
tions at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  word  king  in  the 
formula.  The  formula  marked  out  certain  other  groups  as 
proper  names,  and  Grotefend  believed  from  historical  con- 
siderations that  these  must  be  the  kings  of  ancient  Persia. 
He  thus  determined  the  groups  for  the  names  of  Hystaspes, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  by  this  means  made  out  several  of  the 
Old  Persian  lettere.  After  the  Old  Persian  was  made  out 
by  Grotefend,  Lassen,  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  and  others,  it  be- 
came possible  to  pass  to  the  decipherment  of  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian, because  these  Old  Persian  inscriptions  from"  Persep- 
olis,  Behistun,  and  Elwend  were  accompanied  by  transla- 
tions into  the  Baljylonian-Assyrian  script  and  "language. 
The  greater  complexity  of  this  script,  as  already  describecl, 
made  the  progress  of  decipherment  slow  and  painful ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  discoveries  at  Khorsaliad,  Nimrud, 
and  Kouyunjik  gave  a  great  mass  of  new  material  and  a 
new  impetus  to  students.  By  1850  the  work  of  deciphering 
the  form  of  the  script  as  used  by  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  accomplished. 

See  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar;  Lyon's 
Assyrian  Manual ;  Grotcfend's  account  of  decipherment 
in  A,  H,  L,  Heeren's  IdcfU  Ubtr  die.  Pulitik,  etc.  (Gtittingen, 
1815.  vol.  i.) :  Rawlinson's  account  in  Journal  of  the  liuyal 
Asiatic  Society  (1847,  vol.  x.).  D,"  G.  LvoN. 

Cuneo,  koo-nii'o :  a  province  of  Piedmont,  Northern  Italy ; 
area,  2.883  miles.  One-half  of  the  province  is  level,  the  otlier 
halt  hilly.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tanaro.  It  produces 
wheat,  niaize,  hemp,  rice,  and  silk.  Po]j.  (1804)  65y,101. 
Capital,  Cuneo,  or  Coui. 

Cuiilia  Barboza,  koon'yaa-bfiar-baw'zai,  Januario,  da: 
Brazilian  ecclesiastic  and  author;  b.  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July 
10,  1780.  He  took  orders  in  1803,  was  named  preacher  for 
the  royal  chapel  in  1808,  and  gained  wide  fame  as  a  pulpit 
orator;  was  one  of  the  most  influential  advocates  of  Brazil- 
ian independence  ;  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  banished  in  1833,  but  exonerated  and 
allowed  to  return  the  same  year;  was  several  times  deputy; 
editor  of   the  Government  journal  and  of  various   other 
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|iiri.Mliiiils;  (iirectorof  the  national  library,  and  one  of  the 
I'oiuiiKts  of  tliL'  Iiisliliifo  Ulsturicii  e  (jfoyni/iliico  Bmzihiru, 
111'  [jiiblislicil  many  jjocms,  nianilv  satirital;  of  these  tlie 
best  known  are  Oarimpeiros  and  \iclheruii.  I),  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  Feb.  22,  1846.  Hkrhert  II.  Smith. 

Ciinliii  Mattos.  koon'-va"a-niiiattos,  Kaymundo  .Tose,  da: 
Portiifiui'si-lirazilian  soldier  and  author;  b.  at  Faro,  Al- 
garve,  Portuj;al,  \ov.  2.  1776.  Wlien  fourteen  years  old  he 
entered  an  artillery  reijinient,  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
under  Gen.  Forbes  17!t:Ml6:  from  17!l8  to  1817  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  of  Silo  Thome  on  the  eoast  of  Africa,  and 
ill  the  latter  year  was  called  to  Hrazil,  wliere  he  was  em- 
ployed in  many  important  positions,  piinci|ially  in  organiz- 
in;;  the  army  ami  the  military  school,  and  in  preparing 
fortitications.  He  was  military  commandant  of  tioyaz  in 
1820.  and  returned  to  Kio  as  deputy  from  that  province. 
In  1834  he  attained  the  rank  of  maricUtil  do  campo.  In 
1K:H1  and  18:52  he  traveled  in  Portugal  on  leave,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  revolutionary  struggles  there.  A  man  of  high 
scientific  attainments  and  an  excellent  observer,  (ien.  t'unlia 
Mattos  embodied  his  varied  ex()eriences  in  a  series  of  valu- 
able historiial  and  geographical  works.  Among  these  are 
Corograpliid  hinlorica  Jus  ilhds  de  .S'.  Thome.  J-^incipe, 
Anno  liom  e  Fernando  Pu;  Itinerario  do  liio  de  Janei- 
ro a  Mutlit  Grosso ;  Itinerario  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  Para 
e  jfaratilulo  pelas  pruvinciax  de  Jlinas  (feraes  e  Ooiaf, 
Corograph  in  ft istorica  da  prori/iria  de  Mimi-i  Geraes ;  Com- 
yniphia  lii.ttorica  de  Goyuz  ;  Diurio  dos  Iraiialhoa  de  ataque 
e  defensa  da  cidade  do  Porto:  and  liepertorio  da  leyislafOo 
mi/ilnr.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Instiluto  His- 
torico.     D.  at  Kio  de  .laneiro,  Mar.  2,  18:{i). 

lliiKBERT  II.  Smith. 

CiililiflV-Oweii,  Sir  Pnii.iP:  director  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Jluscum  :  b.  .lune  8,  1828;  served  for  a  time  in  the 
navy ;  became,  1857,  deputy-general  superintendent  of  the 
South  Kensington  Mu.seiim  ;  held  important  jiositions  in 
the  London  Exhibition  in  1862;  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867  (and  1878);  in  the  Vienna  Kxhiliition  of  1873;  and  in 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1870,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  executive  commissioner  and  organized  the  British  sec- 
tion, and  was  presented  with  one  of  the  four  silver  medals 
awarded  bv  the  Centennial  Commission.  D.  in  Lowestoft, 
England,  Mar.  23,  1894. 

Cunningham,  Au^an:  Scottish  author;  b.  at  Blackwood, 
Diinifriesshirc.  Dee.  7,  1784 ;  worked  as  a  .stone-mason  in  his 
vciuth.  He  removed  to  London  in  1810,  and  began  to  write 
for  the  newsjiapers.  He  was  employed  as  foreman  in  Chanl- 
rey's  studio  from  1814  ti>  1841.  His  Traditional  Tales  of 
the  English  and  Svotlisli  I'easanlri/.  Songs  of  Scotland, 
Life-  of  Wilkie.  and  Lives  of  British  Sculptors,  Painters, 
and  Architects  are  his  best-known  productions,  besides  some 
favorite  songs,     B.  in  London,  Oct.  30,  1842. 

Ciinuingham,  .John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  b.  at  Paisley,  1819: 
educated  at  the  I'niversilies  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgli ; 
licen>ed  us  preacln-r  1S4.5,  and  ordained  in  the  same  year  in 
tlie  parish  of  CrielT.  wliere  he  has  since  remained.  His 
pniicipal  wi)rk  is  Ttie  Chtirrh  History  of  Scotland,  the 
standard  on  this  subject. 

Cunningham,  William,  D.I).:  theologian;  b.  at  Hamil- 
ton. Scotland,  Oct.  2,  180.5;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh;  appointed  pastor  of  Trinity  College  church  in 
Edinburgh  in  1834,  and  Professor  of  Tlieologv  in  the  New 
College  "in  1S43.  Author  of  Historical  Theologg  (1862,  2 
vols.);  The  liefnrmers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Jieformation 
(Edinburgh,  1862);  fJisciissionson  Church' J'rivciplesClSd'-i); 
/pictures  on  Evidences:  etc.  I),  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  14, 
1861.     See  his  Life  by  K,  Kainy  (Edinburgh,  1871). 

Cupar,  or  Cupar-Fife,  koop-r-fif :  capital  of  Fifeshire, 
on  tlie  Eden;  32  miles  X.  of  Kdiiiburgh  (see  map  of  Scotland, 
ref.  lO-I).  It  has  a  public  library,  the  Duncan  Institute, 
several  ncwspa|X'r-ofTices,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linens, 
earthenware,  etc.  A  castle  or  fortress  of  the  Macdutis,  thanes 
of  Fife,  formerly  stood  here.     Pop.  (1891)  4,729. 

Cnpcl  [Fr.  coupelle,  a  little  cup]:  a  shallow  and  porous 
vessel,  .s(Miu'what  cup-shaped,  generally  made  of  bone-earth. 
It  is  used  in  the  process  of  assaying  gold  and  silver,  which 
are  fused  with  lead  upon  a  cupel.  The  lead  is  oxidized  in 
the  process  and  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  leaving 
the  metal  pure. 

Cupid  (in  Lat.  Cupido):  the  Roman  name  of  tlie  god  of  love, 
corresponding  to  the  Eros  ('Efpa-i)  of  the  Greek  inytliology. 
He  was  usuallv  represented  as  the  son  of  Venus,  but  ancient 
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authorities  difTer  respecting  his  paternity.  He  is  represented 
as  a  beautiful  winged  boy,  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows, 

Cnpids:  post-village  of  Mrigus  district,  on  the  north  side 
of  Conception  Bay,  Xewfoundland.  2  miles  from  Brigus, 
I'^irining  and  cod  ami  salmon  fishing  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
1,200. 

Cupola  :  nearly  synonymous  with  Dome  (y.  v.),  used  espe- 
cially of  small  domes  crowning  towers  or  belfries.  It  is  com- 
monly but  erroneously  ap]ilied  to  any  lantern,  observatory,  or 
similar  structure  rising  above  the  roof  of  a  building.  Cupola 
is  also  the  name  of  one  form  of  blast  furnace  for  reducing 
metallic  ores.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Cu|)ping :  in  surgery,  the  application  to  the  skin  of  small 
cups  fniiii  which  the  air  is  partly  expelled.  It  it  be  designed 
to  withdraw  blood  from  the  jiatient,  the  skin  is  first  scari- 
fied, a  ]iartial  vacuum  is  iiroiluced  in  the  cup  by  direct  suc- 
tion or  by  the  flame  of  alcohol  or  of  burning  paper,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  cup  is  applied  to  the  scarified  surface.  "  Dry 
cupping"  is  the  same  process  without  scarificatiim.  In  this 
case  no  blood  is  drawn,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  a  dis- 
eased surface  or  to  jiroduce  derivative  action. 

Ciira:  a  town  of  the  state  of  Guzman  Blanco,  Venezuela ; 
60  miles  S.  W.  of  Caracas  (see  ma[>  of  South  America,  ref. 
l-D);  between  thevalley  of  Aniguaand  the  |.laiiisof  (iuarico; 
elevation,  1,703  feet ;  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
has  broad  streets,  several  small  parks,  and  an  excellent  li- 
brary.    Pop,  12,198. 

Cura(;a<>,  Cnrazao.  or  Cura<;oa:  one  of  the  Dutch  West 
Indian  islands,  of  the  Leeward  group ;  about  50  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  in  Ion.  69'  W.;  area,  210  sq,  miles  (see 
map  of  West  Indies,  ref,  9-1).  It  is  long  and  narrow,  partly 
hilly  (the  highest  point  1.200  feet  above  the  sea),  and  partly 
a  low  coral  formation.  The  island  is  jioorly  watered,  and 
most  of  it  is  arid  ;  but  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  maize,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  are  raised  in  the  valleys.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
often  unhealthful.  The  principal  imiiortance  of  Curasao  is 
derived  from  its  excellent  harbor  on  the  southern  side,  which 
is  regularly  visited  by  steamers,  and  has  become  a  center  of 
commerce.  The  capital  and  ])rincipal  town.  Willemstad 
(fj.  v.),  lies  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor.  Tlie  Dutch  colony 
of  Ciira<;ao  embraces  bcsiilcs  this  island  Bucn  Ayre  or 
Bonaire,  to  the  E.  of  it,  with  95  sc).  miles  of  an-a  and  3,821 
inhabitants:  Aruba,  to  the  \V.,  69  s(i.  miles  and  7,74^3  in- 
lialiitants;  and  the  islets  of  St.  Martin,  .St.  Eustache,  and 
Saba  in  the  Windward  West  Indies,  which  together  have  29 
sq.  miles  of  area  and  7.353  inhabitants.  It  is  ruled  by  a 
governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lamls.  and  residing  at  Willemstad.  Klein  Curai/ao.  a  rock 
off  the  east  point  of  Curai.-ao,  yields  large  quantitii'S  of  phos- 
pliate  of  lime,  and  sea-salt  is  obtained  in  the  archipelago  by 
evaporation.  Cura(;ao  was  discovered  by  Ojeda  in  1499,  and 
Spanish  colonies  were  established  there.  It  was  seized  by 
the  Dutch  in  1632,  and  held  by  them  until  the  wars  of  the 
empire,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  Restored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1814,  it  has  since  remained  under 
their  rule.     Pop.  (1895)  28.1S7.  Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Cnraijoa  :  a  liciueur  which  is  ra.ade  by  digesting  Curasao 
orange  peel  in  diluted  sjiirits  along  with  a  little  cinnamon, 
and  often  a  little  mace  or  cloves.  The  mixture  is  distilled 
and  then  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Cnra'ri,  sometimes  spelled  Cura're,  Woora'ri,  and 
Ura'ri  :  a  poison  probably  couiposed  of  several  poisons  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  Imt  all  of  them  vegetable  in 
origin  ;  sometimes  called  India  iirrow  poison.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  by  scraping  the  young  bark  of  several  different  trees, 
adding  water  to  the  scrapings,  and  boiling  to  a  sirupy  con- 
sistence. It  possesses  the  peculiar  properties  of  being  able 
to  paralyze  the  perioheral  ends  of  the  motor  nerves,  causing 
total  muscular  paralysis  without  materially  iullucucing  the 
circulation,  the  respiratory  center,  or  the  cerebral  processes. 

Curas'sdW  :  any  bird  of  several  species  belonging  to  the 
order  Gallinw  and  family  Cracidie.  They  have  a  strong 
bill,  with  a  cere  at  the  base;  much  rounded  wings,  and  all 
fimr  toes  on  the  same  level.  They  inhabit  the  forests  of 
South  America,  X,  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic  and  E.  of  the 
Andes,  one  species  only  (Cra.r  globicera)  extending  into 
Mexico.  Curas.sows  are  mostly  large  birds,  nearly  equaling 
a  turkey  in  size.  Tliey  asseiiil)le  in  flocks,  nest  in  trees,  are 
readily  domesticated,  and  are  very  good  eating.  The  crest- 
ed curassow  [Crajc  alector)  is  the  most  common  species,  the 
helmeted  curassow  (Paujris galeata)  one  of  the  most  striking. 
The  bird  derives  its  name  fnjm  a  bony  excrescence  on  top 
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of  the  head,  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen's  egrg,  and  of  a  blue 
color.     It  is  hollow,  very  light  bluish,  larger  in  the  male 
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Heliueled  cui-assow. 

than  in  the  female,  anil  is  not  tlevelopeil  until  after  tlie  first 
moult.  The  plumage  of  this  species  is  glossy  blaek,  white 
on  the  belly  ami  tip  of  tail. 

The  smaller  species  of  the  family  Craclihr  furm  another 
division,  and  are  termed  Gua.vs  (q.'c).  ¥.  A.  Lucas. 

Curate  [Jlid.  Eng.  ciirnt.  from  fjate  Lat.  cura'fits,  p. 
partie.  of  curare,  care  for,  heal  >  Ital.  curcita  :  Fr.  cure] :  one 
who  has  the  cure  of  souls.  The  terra  has  lieen  variously  ap- 
propriated to  different  officers  of  the  Church,  but  since  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  has  l:)een  restricted 
to  assistant  clergy,  deputies," or  substitutes.  The  bishop,  or 
some  officer  having  episcopal  authority,  appoints  the  curate's 
salary  and  grants  his  license.  There  "are  "temporary"  and 
"  perpetual  "  curates.  Tlie  temporary  or  sfipetidktrij  can  be 
removeil  at  the  will  of  tlie  bishop  or  vicar.  Perpetual  curates 
can  not  be  thus  removed.  Their  salary  is  paid  from  tithes 
established  at  the  foundation  of  tlie  chapel,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  impropriators  to  sujiport  tliem.  The  salaries 
of  curates  are  too  often  disproportionate  to  their  services, 
and  they  are  almost  destitute  of  legal  rights,  being  entirely 
subject  to  episcopal  autliority.  The  word  is  retained  in  th"e 
Ordinal  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  is  usually 
supplanted  in  onliuary  siieecli  by  the  term  "assistant 
minister." 

Clll'CU'lio  [Lat..  weevil]:  a  name  given  lo  many  weevils 
or  coli-iipterous  insects  dI'  the  family  ('iircii/iiiiiii/{i\\mt  jier- 
haps  most  frequently  apiilied  to  the  Cuiiu/rnc/ielus  nenu- 
phar, a  small  dark-brown  insect,  speckled  with  yellowish 
white  and  black.  In  spi-ing  and  early  summer  it  attacks 
the  young  fruit,  such  as  aiii>Ies,  jiears, "apricots,  etc.,  but  its 
object  of  special  attack  is  the  plum.  The  female  makes  a 
creseent-shaped  puncture  in  which  she  deposits  her  egg. 
The  egg  soon  hatches,  ami  the  maggot  feeds  upon  the  voung 
jilum,  which  generally  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  short"  time, 
and  the  larva  liurrows  in  the  earth,  becoming  a  iierfeet  in- 
sect in  about  three  weeks.  Several  generations  are  said  to 
appear  in  one  season.  The  dest  ruction  caused  by  this  insect 
upon  all  kinds  of  smooth-skinned  fruits  is  a  very  serious 
loss.  Another  destructive  curculio  is  the  plum-goiiger  (.An- 
thonrimua  jirunicida).  which  occurs  very  abundantlv  in  the 
Western  [  .  S.  It  makes  a  round  punc'lnrc  It  un'dergoes 
tranformation  inside  the  kerrn'l  of  the  plum.  Another  in- 
sect of  this  genus  makes  numerous  holes  in  the  apple;  .still 
another  lays  her  eggs  in  the  cranberry,  and  then  cuts  oft  the 
stem.  The  gra|)e  curculio  (Ccelinde'g  ind'qiialia)  and  other 
species  are  very  destruct  ive  to  grapes.  Fruit-trees  and  grajie- 
yines  should  be  frequently  shaken  in  summer,  when  the  fall- 
ing ciireulios  may  be  caught  upon  a  sheet  and  burne(t. 
Swine  and  sheep  render  great  servic'e  bv  devouring  the  fall- 
on  fruit  with  the  larvju  contained  iri  it.  Nearly  10,(J()() 
species  of  this  family  have  been  descrilied.  Thev  are  ar- 
ranged in  more  than  0:^0  genera. 

Curcnlioii'idsp:  See  Wkkvil. 


Curcuma :  See  Turmkric 
Curd :  See  Cheese. 

Cures:  an  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Italv;  the  capita? 
of  the  Sabines;  near  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Home.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  early  historv  of  Rome  as 
the  birthplace  of  Numa.  as  well  as  the  city  of  Tatius.  The 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  village  of  Correse.  Cures 
was  colonized  by  Sulla  about  100  b.  c.     See  Quirites. 

Curfew  Bell,  or  simply  Curfew  [0.  Fr.  covre-feu  ;  c.ovrir, 
cover  -I-  feu,  fire  <  Lat.  fm-us] :  a  bell  rung  at  eight  in  the 
eveniiig  as  a  signal  for  extinguishing  lights  and  fires — a 
practice  said  to  have  been  introduced  intoEngland  by  Will- 
iam 1.  in  1068.  As  the  custom  existed  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  not  originated  by  William  I.,  but  the  strictness  with 
whicli  he  compelled  its  observance  caused  it  to  be  attributed 
to  him.  The  stringency  of  this  law  was  relaxed  by  Henry 
I    in   1103.     In   the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  lit. 

r-^ons  were  not  permitted  to  be  aliroad  in  the  citv.  armed, 
iier  curfew.  In  many  parts  of  England  and  the'U.  S.  the 
practice  of  ringing  the  bell  at  eight  ov  nine  o'clock  still 
prevails. 

Curg,  or  Coorg:  a  province  of  Southern  India  :  situated 
between  lat.  11  56'  anil  12"  45'  N.,  and  bounded  by  Mysore, 
Malabar,  and  South  Kanara.  Area,  1.583  sq.  miles;"  pop. 
(1891)  172,630.  The  country  is  high  and  mountainous;  its- 
general  elevation  is  about  3.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  its  highest  peak.  Tandiandamol.  rises  5.781  feet.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Kaveri.  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  a  numlier  of  minor  streams,  which 
rise  in  the  country  itself,  and  during  the  rainy  season  carry 
great  masses  of  water.  Parts  of  the  surface  are  covered 
with  dense  forests — teak,  sandalwood,  red  and  white  cedar, 
ebony,  etc. — with  an  undergrowih  of  cardamom,  wild  pepper, 
arums,  and  ferns.  In  the  fields  rice  is  cultivated  and  excel- 
lent fruit  is  raised,  especially  oranges.  The  fauna  comprises 
the  eleiihant,  tiger,  tiger-cat",  hunting-leopard,  wild-dog,  elk, 
several  species  of  deer,  wild-boar,  the  cobra  di  capello,  and 
the  alligator.  The  inhaljitants  are  of  Dravidian  origin,  and 
speak  a  Canarese  dialect.  They  are  well  formed,  bold,  and 
active,  but  ignorant  and  unskilled ;  the  only  manufacturing 
industry  they  have  developed  is  a  kind  of  coar.se  blankets 
used  as  garments.  They  are  also  sujierstitious.  having  re- 
tained the  devil-worship  of  their  ancestors.  Polyandry  and 
polygamy  prevail  among  them,  the  wives  of  the  "brothers  of 
a  family  being  considered  as  common  property.  They  were 
governed  by  independent  rajalis  of  the  Nair  caste  froin  1583 
to  1834.  T\dien  the  mismanagement  of  Viraraja  caused  Great 
Britain  to  interfere  and  annex  the  country. 

Cn'ria  (phi.  Curia>):  the  building  in  which  the  senate- 
held  its  sessions  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Italy.  Also  a  sub- 
division of  the  Roman  jiatrician  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
divided  into  ten  curia'.  These  tribes  w'ere  three  in  number, 
the  Ranines,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  so  that  there  were  thirty 
curia'.  These  curia' contained  only  the  jiatricians  or^w/ji/- 
lu.t  iiroper.  but  clients  were  regarded  as  jjassive  members 
of  the  cui'ia  of  their  superior.  In  early  times  the  curiie- 
were  of  the  greatest  inqiortance.  Each  curia  had  its  own 
name,  but  only  a  few  of  these  names  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  later  times  the  curiie  lost  their  political  importance,  but 
long  retained  their  ancient  and  mysterious  religious  rites, 
which  were  maintained  by  the  priests  called  curio  and 
jlanien  curialis.  In  still  later  times  even  these  old  office* 
were  sometimes  conferred  upon  plebeians.  The  curiie  vot- 
ing together  constituted  the  comitia  curiafa.  once  a  highly 
important  public  body  w'ith  legi-slative  power's;  but  before- 
the  fall  of  the  republic  this  body  had  fallen  almo.st  into  dis- 
use and  oblivion,  though  it  .still  had  a  formal  existence.  In 
it  each  of  the  curia'  had  one  vote,  and  in  each  curia  each 
member  had  one  vote.  In  the  language  of  modern  Europe, 
curia  is  the  Latin  word  for  court  or  place  of  justice. 

Curieo.  koo-re'e-ko' :  a  province  of  Chili ;  S.  of  Santiago, 
betw-een  Colchagua  on  the  X.  and  Talca  on  the  S..  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Pacific  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes ;  area 
about  2,913  sq. miles.  Capital. Ciirico.  with  10,110  inhabitants 
(1885).  The  western  part  is  cros.sed  by  the  coast  chain,  and 
the  eastern  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Andes.  The  central 
portion  is  a  fertile  plain,  in  which  Curieo  and  some  smaller 
towns  are  situated.  Wheat-raising  and  grazing  are  the 
prinei|ial  industries.  The  province  was  created  in  1865  by  a 
division  of  Colchagua.     Pop.  (1895)  103.242. 

IIerbert  II.  Smith. 
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Cnrifo:  oanital  of  the  province  of  the  saino  name;  on  the 
river  .Mata(|Uilo  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  H-C); 
fciiintleil  in  1742.  It  is  a  progressive  i)lacc,  with  a  college. 
I'op.  (1885)  10,110;  (ISyrj)  12.(iG9. 

('iiritiba,  koo-ri^'-teeba'a :  a  city  of  I'arana,  lirazil;  80 
niiUs  W.  of  Paraiiajjuii.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(see  map  of  South  -Vnieriea,  ref.  7-F).  It  has  manufactures 
and  a  larfje  trade  in  mate.  The  (iernian  eU'ment  in  the 
popuhition  is  hirge  and  the  place  is  ra()idly  j;''*'wi".i?-  l'"P- 
l-'.OOO. 

Curlew:  a  bird  of  the  jienus -Yhhco/k.s',  order  Limirolir, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Niprlh  America.  Curlews  have  loiif;, 
slender,  and  curved  liills,  long  legs,  and  short  tails.  They 
freiiuent    the    seashore   and   open    mr)orlands,   feeding  on 


Imt  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  e.\isled  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  .James  IV.,  who  fell  at  Floddcii, 
was  a  keen  irurk-r,  anil  that  Daridey  in  tlie  severe  winter  of 
1565  enjoyed  nnuiy  a  game  at  Peebles.  15e  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  the  game  lias  been  practiced  in  Scotland  for 
over  tliree  centuries,  for  a  curling-stone  bearing  the  date 
1551  was  found  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  pond 
which  was  drained  near  Dunblane.  It  was  not  dressed,  but 
was  just  a.s  it  had  lieen  taken  from  tile  bed  of  the  river,  and 
had  two  holes  in  it  whi'ie  llie  liandles  had  been.  Another 
stone,  witli  the  date  Kill,  w'as  found  near  the  village  of  Tor- 
piclien.  and  a  lliird  was  found  at  tlie  bottom  of  Sliiels  loch 
witli  the  date  lUPi  distinctly  cut  into  it.  Several  stones  of 
great  age  were  found  in  tlie  mud  of  a  loch  near  Ardoch, 
which,  although  of  very  primitive  appearance,  liad  handles, 
as  may  be  seen  by  this  sketch  of  them. 


European  curlew. 

worms,  mollusks,  insects,  etc.  The  conimon  curlew  of  Kng- 
land  (.Xiiiiii'iiiuii  (trquatiix)  is  pursued  by  sportsmen  partly 
for  its  tlesh.  which  is  delicate  and  well  (l;iviired.  and  pjirtly 
because  its  wiiil  anil  shy  habits  render  tlie  pursuit  exciting. 
Among  the  curlews  of  North  America  may  be  mentioned 
the  long-billefl  curlew  (Xiimeniiis  louffimsfrix)  of  all  the 
tem|x'rate  parts  of  North  America.  It  is  25  inches  long, 
the  wing  measuring  nliont  11  inidies.  The  bill  is  often  8 
inches  long.     It  is  of  a  pale-reddish  color,  with  ashy  tints 


Pennecuik,  in  his  Description  (pulilislied  in  1715)  of  the 
customs  of  Peeblesshire,  says  of  curling  : 

To  curl  on  tlie  ice  doth  greatly  please, 
Beiiifj  a  manly  Seottisii  e.xeri-ise. 
It  clears  the  brains,  stirs  up  the  native  heat. 
Anil  j^ivt'S  a  gallant  ajipetite  for  meat  : 

and  .lames  Grahame,  in  his  poem  Tke  Sabbath,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  game. 

The  oldest  curling  club  in  existence  is  the  Dudingston 
Curling  Society  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  .Ian.  17,  1795. 

JIatches  of  the  most  exciting  interest  take  place  in  .Scot- 
land, not  only  between  parishes  but  even  counties,  and  some- 
times the  North  and  South  of  Scotland  play  against  each 
other  for  the  curling  cliampionship.  the  Forth  being  the 
dividing  line.  Nearly  2.000  ])layeis  take  part  in  these 
matches.  The  Royal  Caledonian  ('iirling  Club  of  Scotland 
is  the  "mother" of  all  the  curling  clubs,  and  a  recent  report 
shows  that  sonic  660  clubs  are  now  a.ssociated  with  it,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

In  1866  twelve  of  the  curling  clubs  of  the  U.  S.  organized 
till'  Grand  National  Curling  Club  of  the  U.  S.  It  increased 
till  some  forty  clubs  liecanie  associated  with  it.  As  so  many 
of  them  were  in  the  Northwest  it  was  deemed  advisable  in 
1892  to  organize  a  Northwestern  Curling  .Association,  cover- 
ing all  the  territory  N.  \V.  of  Ohio.  JIany  of  the  clubs  in 
the  U.  S.  and  C.tnada  have  excellent  covered  rinks,  those  of 
Toronto  being  especially  large  and  substantial. 


THE  RINK  AS  DRAWN  ON  T 

36  FEET 


HE  ICE  PREVIOUS  TO  PLAYING. 

36  FEET  ;  21   FEET 


Fio.  a 


and  brown-black  marks,  and  longitudinal  lines  of  black. 
The  short -liilled  curlew  (AHmp/U".s  liiiil.viiiinis)  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  coa.sts  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  fore- 
going, with  a  bill  aliout  4  inches  long.  The  Esquimaux  cur- 
lew (N^immiux  biiri'dliK)  is  still  smaller. 

Curling':  a  game  played  upon  the  ice  with  polished  tea- 
kettle-shaped stones  weighing  from  .'(5  to  .50  lb.,  the  object 
lieing  to  plant  the  stone  near  the  "  tee,"or  centerof  a  circle, 
at  a  distance  of  40  yards  or  more,  and  to  guard  it  tliere,  or 
to  drive  out  the  stone  of  an  opponent. 

It  is  the  national  winter  game  of  Scot  land,  but  is  now  exten- 
sively played  in  the  V.  S.  and  Canada.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  game  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  Flanders, 


Curling  is  called  the  "  roarin'  game,"  not  on  account  of 
the  noise  made  by  the  players,  but  on  account  of  the  roar- 
ing sound  made  by  the  stones  as  they  speed  along  the  ice. 
This  can  be  heard  at  ipiite  a  distanci?  on  a  pond,  or  where 
the  ice  is  made  on  a  raised  floor,  A  curling  match  is  called 
a  "bonspiel."  a  name  which  i.s.  indeed,  ajiplied  in  Scotland 
to  matches  in  other  games,  as  in  golf. 

The  game  is  essentially  democratic.  The  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  clergyman,  and  the  village  blacksinith  may  be 
found  on  I  he  same  rink,  with  the  smith  in  command,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  orders  is  always  exiiected.  Curling 
has  always  been  free  from  "  professionalism,"  and  none_ of 
the  evils  attending  so  many  manly  pastimes  have  ever  be- 
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come  attached  to  tliis  game.  Tt  is  almost  the  only  game 
which  has  an  extensive  and  varied  literature  of  its  own. 
There  have  been  over  300  songs  written  in  its  praise,  and 
many  sermons  have  received  tlieir  most  powerful  apjilica- 
tions  fruni  reforcneos  to  its  practice. 

For  a  diagram  of  the  rink,  see  Pig.  2.  The  center  of  the 
rings  is  called  the  "  tee."  The  stone  may  be  delivered  with 
an  "  in  "  turn  or  an  "  out  "  turn,  that  is,  bringing  the  elbow 
iti  toward  the  body  or  out  from  the  body,  which  gives  an 
'■  English  "  to  the  right  or  left,  and  wliich  makes  the  stone 
"curl"  in  or  out,  and  hence  perhaps  comes  tiie  name  of  the 
game — "curling.'"     \  and  B  in  Fig.  3. 

Four  on  each  side  make  a  game,  and  the  captain  is  called 
a  "  skip."  In  a  large  tournament  the  opposing  clubs  are 
divided  into  "tours,"  who  phiy  against  each  other.  When 
a  stone  is  delivered  and  is  moving  too  slowly  the  skip  calls 
on  his  men  to  "  sweep,  sweep  "  (in  Scotch, "  soop,  soop  ").  After 
a  rink  has  been  swept  many  times  it  may  be  imagined  tliat 
sweeping  can  be  of  little  use,  but  it  is  held  tliat  a  rapid 
motion  of  sweeping  immediately  in  front  of  the  running 
stone  creates  a  vacuum  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
stone  by  the  air  ruslung  in  from  behind. 

Tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  shots  played,  and„in 
this  it  is  very  different  from  quoits  and  is  more  like  billiards. 
Sometimes  tlie  player  must "  draw  "  a  quiet  shot  to  place  the 
stone  on  the  tee ;  sometimes  he  is  called  on  to  "  guard  "  or 
lay  a  stone  in  front  to  protect  a  winning  stone  ;  again,  he 
may  be  asked  to  jilay  a  swift  sliot  to  break  tlie  guards  off. 
or  run  a  narrow  port  •  tlien  he  may  liave  to  inwick  or  out- 
wick  (carom)  off  a  stone  at  the  side,  and  curl  in  upon  tlie 
tee  or  run  a  winner  out.  The  game  can  liardly  be  made  in- 
telligible by  a  printed  description.  It  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
understood. 


from  the  ice,  unless  prevented  from  passing  l)y  striking 
anotlier  played  stone  resting  inside  the  hog  score.  The 
sweeping  score  is  drawn  across  the  tees  for  the  guidance  of 
the  skips  in  sweeping.  The  back  score  is  drawn  just  out- 
side and  beliind  tlie  14- foot  circle  around  the  tee  (the  home) ; 
all  stones  tluit  luive  passed  tliis  score  are  removed.  Jlatc^es 
consist  of  tlie  majority  of  shots  won,  alter  playing  a  certain 
number  of  heads  or  definite  period  of  time.  lu  the  event 
of  botli  parties  being  equal  at  the  conclusion  of  the  match 
play  is  continued  for  another  head,  or  for  such  addition- 
al number  of  heads  as  may  be  necessary  to  decide  the 
matcli.  Every  rink  is  composed  of  four  players  a  side,  each 
using  two  !>toiies,  and  playing  one  stone  alternately  with  his 
opponent.  The  rotation  of  players  observed  in  the  first 
head  is  not  changed.  The  two  skips  opposing  each  other 
settle  by  lot,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  agree  upon, 
which  party  leads  in  the  first  head,  after  which  the  winning 
party  leads.  The  skips  have  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  game  for  their  respective  parties,  and  may  play  last  or 
in  any  part  of  the  game  they  please,  but  are  not  entitled  to 
change  their  places  when  once  fixed.  When  their  turn  to 
play  comes  they  appoint  one  of  their  players  to  act  in  tlieir 
places  as  skips  of  the  game,  and  take  the  position  of  ordi- 
nary players  until  they  have  played  and  returned  to  the 
tee-head  as  skips.  Players  are  arranged  along  the  sides, 
but  well  off  the  rink,  as  their  skips  may  direct ;  and  no 
party,  except  when  sweeping  according  to  rule,  can  go  upon 
the  middle  of  the  rink.  Skips  alone  stand  within  the  14- 
foot  circle  or  home  ;  the  skip  of  the  party  playing  has  the 
choice  of  place,  and  must  not  be  obstructed  by  the  other  in 
front  of  the  tee,  while  behind  it,  the  privilege  of  both  as 
regards  sweeping  being  equal.  Every  player  must  be  ready 
when  his  turn  comes,  and  must  not  take  more  than  a  reason- 


A,  DIAGRAI^  SHOWING  THE  "IN"  TURN.  REVOLVING  TOV\/ARDS  RIGHT. 
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B.  DIAGRAtvl  SHOV/ING  THE  "OUT"  TURN, REVOLVI NG  TOWARDS  LEFT. 

Fm.  3. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  niles  as  laid  down  by 
the  Northwestern  Curling  Association  of  America,  which  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  and 
Grand  Xalimial  Curling  Clubs: 

The  standard  length  of  the  rink  for  play  is  43  yards  from 
hack  to  tee.  The  tees  are  38  yards  apart,  and  around  each, 
as  a  center,  is  a  circle  of  7  feet  radius,  which  is  called  the 
"  home  "  or  "  ring."  To  facilitate  measurements,  inter- 
mediate circles  are  also  described  around  the  tee.  Every 
stone  within  or  resting  upon  the  outer  ring  is  entitled  to  be 
counted  in  the  game;  no  stone  is  considered  without  a 
circle  unless  it  is  eiitiri'ly  clear  of  that  circle,  nor  is  a  stone 
considered  over  a  line  unless  it  has  crossed  and  entirely 
cleared  it.  This  is  decided  by  a  .square  placed  upon  the 
ice.  From,  and  in  exact  alignment  with  both  tees,  a  line, 
called  the  center  line,  is  drawn  to  a  point  4  yards  behind 
each  tee:  at  this  point  a  line  is  drawn  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  center  line  on  which  the  hack  is  cut.  The  hack  does 
not  exceed  6  inches  in  length,  nor  is  the  inner  edge  thereof 
more  than  3  inclii's  from  the  ci'iiter  line,  .so  that  all  stones 
are  delivered  with  their  center  uiion  the  center  line.  Other 
lines,  called  the  middle  score,  the  hog  score,  the  sweeping 
score,  and  liack  score,  are  drawn  on  the  ice  at  right  angles 
to  the  center  line.  The  middle  score  is  drawn  midway  be- 
tween the  two  tees,  to  point  out  the  (ilace  at  which  sweep- 
ing may  ordinarily  be  coiiimeuced.  The  hog  score  is  drawn 
at  a  distance  from  each  lee  of  oiic-sixth  of  the  length  from 
hack  to  further  tee.  and  indicates  the  point  at  which,  if  a 
played  stone  fails  to  pass,  it  is  counted  a  hog,  and  removed 


able  time  to  pljiy.  Should  he  play  a  stone  belonging  to 
another,  any  of  the  jilayers  may  stop  it  while  running  ;  but 
if  not  stopped  till  at  n-st,  the  stone  which  should  have  been 
played  may  be  put  in  its  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  op- 
posing skip.  If  a  player  plays  out  of  turn,  the  stone  so 
played  may  be  stopped  in  its  course  and  returned  to  the 
player;  should  the  mistake  not  be  discovered  till  the  stone 
is  at  rest,  or  has  struck  another,  the  opposing  skip  shall  add 
one  to  the  score  and  have  the  option  of  allowing  the  game 
to  proceed  or  declaring  the  end  to  be  null  and  void.  But  if 
another  stone  be  played  before  the  mistake  has  been  noticed, 
the  cnil  must  be  finished,  as  if  it  had  been  played  properly 
from  the  lieginning.  If  any  player  engaged,  or  belonging 
to  either  of  the  competing  clubs,  speaks  to,  taunts,  or  other- 
wise interrupts  any  other  player  not  of  his  own  party,  while 
pre[)aring  to  play  his  stone,  and  so  as  to  disconcert  him, 
one  shot  is  added  to  the  score  of  the  party  so  interrupted  for 
each  interruption.  If  in  sweeping,  or  otherwise,  a  running 
stone  be  marriKl  by  any  of  the  party  to  wliich  it  belongs,  it 
is  |Hit  off  the  ice  and  the  apposing  skip  has  the  option  to 
add  one  to  his  score  and  allow  the  game  to  [u-occed,  or  to 
call  the  end  null  and  void ;  but  if  marred  by  any  of  the  ad- 
verse party  it  is  placed  wherever  the  party  to  which  it 
belongs  may  direct.  If  marred  by  any  other  means,  the 
jilayer  replays  the  stone.  Should  any  played  stone  be  dis- 
placed by  any  of  the  players  before  the  head  is  reckoned,  it 
shall  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  where  it  lay,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  or  by  the  skip  opposed  to  the  party  displacing  it 
If  displaced  by  any  neutral  party,  both  skips  agree  upon  the 
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pofiition  to  which  it  is  to  be  returned,  and  if  they  fail  to 
af;ree,  the  umpire  decides.  The  sweepinjr  is  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  skips.  It  is  not  allowable  for  the 
party  to  whom  a  running  stone  belongs  to  pUi<e  a  broom 
before  it  or  behind  it  to  screen  it  from  the  wind,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  both  skii)S.  The  use  of  a  broom  or  any  other 
instrument  as  a  fan,  either  to  promote  or  retard  the  running 
of  a  stone,  is  strictly  forbidden.  All  stones  are  circular  in 
shape,  and  none,  including  the  handle,  is  of  a  greater  weight 
than  50  lb.,  or  of  a  greater  circumference  than  a(5  inclies, 
or  of  a  less  height  than  one-eighth  of  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference. No  stone  or  .side  of  a  stone  can  be  changed 
more  than  once  after  a  match  has  been  begun,  utdess  with 
the  consent  of  the  opposing  skip.  Should  a  played  stone 
roll  over  or  stop  on  its  edge  or  top,  it  is  put  olJE  the  ice. 
Should  the  handle  quit  the  stone  in  delivery,  the  player  is 
not  entitled  to  replay  the  stone  unless  he  retains  hold  of  the 
handle.  No  mejisuring  of  shots  is  allowed  previous  to  the 
termination  of  the  end.  Disputed  shots  are  determined  by 
the  vice-skips :  or,  if  they  disagree,  by  the  umpire ;  or,  if 
there  is  no  umpire,  by  some  neutral  persoii  chosen  by  the 
skips.  If  any  of  the  competing  rinks  are  not  ready  to  begin 
play  at  the  hour  mimeil  for  a  match,  one  end  is  counted  as 
played  for  every  ten  minutes"  delay  ;  and  the  oi)posing  rink, 
if  rea<ly  to  play,  counts  one  point  in  the  game  for  each  such 
period  of  time  it  is  kept  waiting.  Jonx  Johnston". 

C'urran.  Charles  Coi-rtxey  :  genre-painter ;  b.  at  Frank- 
fort, Kv.,  Feb.  13.  1861.  Pupil  of  Art  Students'  League, 
New  Vork,  and  of  Doucet,  Lefebvre.  and  Benjamin-Con- 
stant, Paris;  member  Society  of  American  Arti.sts  1888: 
associate  of  National  Academy;  third  llallgarten  Prize, 
N.  A.  D.,  1888  :  honorable  mention,  Paris  Salon,  1890.  His 
pictures  are  good  in  lirawing  and  cleverly  composed.  Rep- 
resented in  the  permanent  collections  of  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute, Columbus  (Ohio)  Art  Gallery,  ami  Vassar  College. 
Studio  in  New  York.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Curraii,  John  Philpot:  an  Irish  orator;  b.  at  New- 
market, near  Cork,  July  24,  17.W;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  .studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  Loiulon  ; 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  ITT-").  As  a  banister  he 
was  very  successful,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  humor  and 
sarcastic  speech.  He  became  in  1783  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  wnich  he  acted  with  the  opposition  parly,  of  which 
(irattan  wsis  the  leader.  In  1N)0  he  was  ajipointed  master 
of  the  rolls  of  Ireland.  D.  in  Lcmdon,  Oct.  1-1,  1817.  See 
Charles  Phillips,  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries  (1850); 
T.  Davis,  Life  of  Curran  (1846). 

Ciirriint  [Fr.  raisins  de  Corinthe.  because  Corinth  was 
the  chief  |iort  of  exportation] :  a  kind  of  small  raisin  (^Uva 
pns-iuta  minor),  the  dried  berry  of  a  seedless  variety  of 
grape  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant.  Currants  are  ex- 
ported from  Zante  and  some  of  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
and  are  used  in  cookery  as  an  ingredient  in  cakes  and  pud- 
dings. The  staple  currants  (juoted  in  market  reports  are 
these  seedless  grapes. 

Currant:  the  popular  name  of  the  berries  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  liibes,  low  shrubs  of  the  order  Grossulaci'ie,  distin- 
guished from  the  gooseberries  by  the  flowers,  which  gnjw  in 
racemes,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  currant  bush  is  never 
thorny.  The  red  currant  (liibus  ntbnim)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Nortli  America,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  pleasant  acid  fruit,  and  is  much  used  for  the  table 
and  tor  jellies,  conserves,  etc.  ''Currant  wine"  is  a  domes- 
tic drink,  made  of  currant  juice,  sugar,  and  water,  which  is 
allowed  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  black  cur- 
rant (Hibes  nigrum),  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Asia,  is  also  cultivated,  and  in  France  large  quantities  of 
liqueur  de  cassis,  a  very  agreeable  and  popular  variety  of 
currant  wine,  are  prepared  from  it.  More  than  sixtv  species 
oC  currants  are  clescribed,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are 
American.  Several  are  highly  ornamental  in  cultivation. 
Tho  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  currants  in  cidtivation  are 
very  numerou.s.  They  are  very  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. The  most  poiiular  market  varieties  in  the  U.S.  are 
\'ictoria.  Cherry.  I.a  Versailles,  Fay,  among  the  reds  ;  White 
(irape  among  the  whites;  and  Black  Naples  among  the 
blacks.  /-wt.w- /  f 'I...  a,'.!vU^ 

Currency :  the  circulating  WtlHtoa.  or  the  aggregate  of 
means  used  for  settlement  of  debts  and  commercial  trans- 
actions. The  terra  is  a  somewhat  loose  one.  modem  writers 
not  being  agreed  whether  bank  checks  or  even  bank  de- 
posits should  be  regarded  as  currency.     In  general,  there  is 


a  disposition  to  apply  the  terms  currency  and  money  to  the 
same  things,  the  individual  coin  or  bill  being  spoken  of  as 
money,  and  the  aggregate  of  such  coins  or  bills  constituting 
the  currency.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  value  of  money,  but 
of  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  Currency  in  modern  states 
consists  of  four  parts :  (1)  Metallic  money  under  free  coin- 
age, with  f\dl  legal  tender.  The  gold  currency  of  the  U.  S. 
is  of  this  i-liaractiT.  (2)  Metallic  money  without  free  coin- 
age, but  with  full  legal  tender.  The  silver  dollars  coined  in 
the  U.  S.  are  of  this  sort.  (3)  Subsidiary  coinage  or  small 
change,  whose  bullion  value  is  almost  never  made  equal  to 
its  nominal  value,  and  whicrh  does  not,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
legal-tender  character.  (4)  Paper  money  of  various  kinds, 
whether  it  be  certificates  of  deposit,  promises  to  pay  with 
a  legal-tender  character,  like  Gk1':i-:xbacks  ((^.  ;■.),  or'jirom- 
ises  without  such  character,  like  the  U.  S.  national  bank- 
notes. The  first  and  the  fourth  constitute  by  far  the  most 
imj)ortant  elements. 

It  a  nation  attempts  to  use  different  forms  of  currency  at 
the  same  time,  that  which  has  less  intrinsic  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  will  always  remain  at  hcjine,  while 
that  which  is  more  valuable  will  be  liable  to  export.  If 
clipped  coin  circidates  side  by  side  with  good  coin,  the 
clipped  coin  will  stay  at  home  and  the  good  coin  will  go 
abroad.  If  two  different  metals  are  side  by  side  in  circula- 
tion, free  coinage  of  the  less  valualile  metal  will  drive  the 
other  out  wholly,  and  a  restricteil  coinage  of  the  less  valu- 
able metal  will  drive  the  other  out  to  some  extent.  In  the 
U.  S.  a  gold  dollar  and  a  silver  dollar  are  at  present  worth 
the  same  amount.  For  export  a  gold  dollar  is  worth  about 
50  per  cent,  more  than  a  silver  dollar.  If,  therefore,  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  trade  causes  the  export  of  money, 
gold  dollars  will  be  exported,  and  not  silver  dollars.  The 
fact  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  known  as  Gresham's  law. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  U.  S.  an  attempt  was  made 
to  euqiloy  gold  and  silver  side  by  side,  at  a  ratio  of  1.5  to  1, 
the  silver  dollar  having  371^  gi'aius  of  pure  metal  and  the 
gold  dollar  -'4|  grains,  free  coinage  of  both  metals  existing 
at  the  same  time.  But  24J  grains  of  gold  was  more  valu- 
able in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  371:^  grains  of  silver. 
In  consequence  of  this,  people  preferred  to  pay  their  debts 
in  silver  dollars  and  to  use  the  gold  for  export.  Down  to 
the  reform  of  the  currency  in  1834.  the  U.  S.  used  silver 
only,  but,  its  bulk  rendering  it  inconvenient  for  large  trans- 
actions, a  change  was  made  by  which  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
or.  more  accurately,  15'98  to  1,  was  adopted,  and  the  gold 
dollar  reduced  to  23"2  grains  of  pure  metal.  (See  Coi.VAUF..) 
It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  conditions  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver production  were  such  that  in  the  markets  of  the  worhl 
the  ratio  bet  ween  the  two  metals  was  about  1.5^  to  1.  Twen- 
ty-three and  two-tenths  grains  of  gold  was  worth  less  at  that 
time  than  371^  grains  of  silver.  'J'he  result  of  this  was 
that  peo])le  pri'lcrred  to  pay  their  debts  in  gold  dollars. 
The  silver  dollars  were  exi)orted  as  bullion,  and  gold  was 
coined  in  their  place  to  the  necessary  amounts.  .Vny  busi- 
ness man  could  make  a  profit  by  selling  the  silver  iloUar  in 
England  as  bullion,  buying  the  corresponding  amount  of 
gold  with  it,  and  having  a  little  less  than  that  amount  of 
gold  coined  into  a  dollar,  leaving  a  slight  surplus  due  to 
the  difference  between  the  bullion  and  the  coining  value  of 
the  metal.s.  The  fractional  coinage  was  retained  in  the 
U.  S.  only  because  it  was  m.'ide  of  less  than  the  full  weight, 
two  halves  weighing  much  less  than  one  dollar.  During 
the  period  from  1834  to  1873  the  coinage  both  of  gold  and 
silver  was  nominally  free,  but  as  the  silver  was  at  that  time 
worth  more  to  export  than  to  coin,  there  was  no  actual  use 
of  silver  except  for  fractional  currency.  By  the  act  of 
1873  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ceased.     See  Silver. 

During  a  large  part  of  this  period  comparatively  little 
gold  or  silver  was  in  .ictual  use.  Its  place  was  taken  in  the 
currency  of  the  U.  .S.  by  paper  money ;  sometimes  by  U.  S. 
bank  issues,  sometimes  by  those  of  State  banks.  Neither 
of  these  experiments  was  thoroughly  successful.  The  suc- 
cessive U.  S.  banks  fell  into  discredit,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  party  contentions,  culminating  in  the  withdrawal  of 
support  liy  I'resident  Jackson  in  1833  and  the  notorious  dis- 
aster that  followed.  Stale  bank-notes  were  woi-se  than  U.S. 
bank-notes,  because  of  the  absolute  lack  of  security  or  proper 
examination.  The  currency  was  inflated  by  these  agencies 
in  times  of  speculation,  and  when  tlie  disaster  followed  the 
notes  were  worthless  and  the  distress  was  intensified.  (See 
Commercial  Crises.)  As  an  antidote  tor  all  these  evils  the 
national  banking  system  grew  up  in  the  years  1863-65. 
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Jleaiitiine.  under  the  -B-ar  exigencies,  the  V.  S.  liad  been 
issuing  legal-tender  notes,  or  greenbacks,  on  an  enormous 
scale,  completely  driving  out  tlie  gold  currency,  in  accord- 
ance with  trresliara's  law.  and  then  issuing  an  excess  of  un- 
necessary [laper  money  to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  an 
inflation'.  (See  below.)  In  18(jy  a  paper  dollar  was  worth 
decidedly  less  than  a  gold  dollar.  In  1864  it  was  at  the  low- 
est point,  worth  only  43  cents.  The  restoration  of  conti- 
dence  at  the  close  of  the  war  brought  the  value  of  a  paper 
dollar  up  to  between  70  and  80  cents,  but,  the  amount  of 
paper  money  continuing  excessive,  no  gold  or  silver  was  used 
for  ordinary  purposes  of  trade  for  many  years  afterward. 
The  efforts'  of  Secretary  McC'uUoch  to  contract  the  cur- 
rency in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  greenbacks  to  a  par  with 
gold'in-ovoked  wide'spread  opposition  and  threats  of  further 
inflation.  It  was  not  until  1874  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Though  the 
law  was  conceived  somewhat  at  haphazard,  a  succession  of 
favorable  events  in  the  commercial  world,  combined  with 
the  skill  of  Secretary  Sherman,  enabled  the  Treasury  to  ac- 
cumulate such  a  reserve  that  at  the  time  appointed  for  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  Jan.  1.  187!»,  tliere  was  no 
contraction  whatever  and  no  presentation  of  greenbacks  tor 
redemption. 

Fractional  silver  came  into  use  in  the  place  of  the  frac- 
tional currency  in  1876.  Silver  dollars  were  coined  by  the 
act  of  1878  at 'the  rate  of  2,000,000  a  month.  By  the  act  of 
1890  this  amount  has  been  about  doubled.  (See  Silver.) 
JIuch  of  the  silver  coinage  lies  in  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S. 
Certificates  of  deposit  for  such  coin  or  silver  certificates  cir- 
culate in  their  place,  while  since  1890  notes  are  in  circulation 
on  the  basis  of  uncoined  silver  lying  in  the  Treasury.  There 
are  also  gold  certificates  and  legal-tender  certificates,  repre- 
senting similar  deposits  of  gold  or  greenbacks  in  tlie  Treas- 
ury, the  sole  purpose  of  the  latter  being  to  substitute  notes 
of  very  large  denominations  in  place  of  small  ones.  The 
currency  6f  the  U.  S.  at  various  periods  has  been  as  follows: 

Jiili/'l,  ISGO. — Specie.  $'235,000,000;  State  bank-note.s, 
$207,000,000 :  total,  |442,000,000. 

July  1,  AS'65.— Specie  (Pacific  coast).  .$25,000,000;  State 
bank-notes,  .$143,000,000;  fractional  currency,  .$25,000,000; 
LT.  S.  notes.  $431,000,000;  national  bank-notes.  $146,000,000: 
total,  $770,000,000  (of  which  $55,000,000  was  in  tlie  U.  S. 
Treasury). 

July  'l,  iA'70.— Specie  (Pacific  coast),  $25,000,000:  State 
bank-notes,  $2,000,000;  fractional  currency,  $40,000,000: 
U.  S.  notes,  $356,000,000  ;  national  bank-note's,  $301,000.000 : 
total,  $723,000,000  (of  which  $48,000,000  was  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury). 

July  i,  i575.— Specie  (Pacific  coast),  $25.000.000 ;  State 
bank-notes,  $1,000,000;  fractional  currency,  $42,000,000; 
U.  S.  notes.  $:lTil,0(lil,illlO ;  national  liank-note's.  $:;54.0I)0,000 : 
total,  $798,000,000  (of  which  $44,000,000  was  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury). 


JULY  1,  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

Gold  coin. . ." 

3.51-8 

69  6 

72-8 

8-0 

12  3 

34B-6 

344  5 

588-6 
208  5 
"4-9 
140  3 
1.39  9 
346-6 
318-5 

695  5 

380  0 

Subsidiary  silver 

(iul.l  ctTtiflcates 

Silver  certiflcaU^S 

U.  S  notes 

76  8 
157-5 
301-5 
346  6 

185-9 

Totals                       

1,205-9 

1,817-6 

2 144-2 

Of  which  there  was  in  the  Treasury  . . 

232  5 
973-3 
19-41 

.525-0 

1,292-5 

23-02 

714-9 

1,429  2 

22-82 

Circulation  per  capita 

DIVISIO.NS. 

DEC.    1,   1891, 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

General 
•cock. 

In 
Treaaory. 

In 
cireuliitioD. 

677-7 
461-2 

77-2 
161-8 
324-2 

72-fl 
3466 

101 
172-9 

271-8 
398-5 
14-3 
19-2 
3-4 
1-9 
13-3 
0-8 
4-8 

(iulii  ct*rt  ideates 

142-6 

320  8 

U.  S.  notes 

Currency  certificates  (act  of  1892) 

National  bank-notes •  . . 

a«-3 

9-7 
168-1 

2,306  1 

727-8 

The  currency  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  gold,  subsidiary 
silver,  and  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  a  few  notes  of  local 
banks,  not  having  much  importance  for  the  general  circula- 
tion. Of  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  £15.000,000  are  based 
on  securities  held  l)y  the  bank  itself,  and  in  this  respect  are 
somewhat  like  national  bank-notes.  All  notes  in  excess  of 
that  amount  are  secured,  pound  for  jiound,  by  coin  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bank,  and  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
analogous  to  the  gold  certificates  of  the  U.  S.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  use  paper  money  of  its  own.  The  cur- 
rency of  France  consists  mainly  of  gold,  under  a  system  of 
free  coinage  and  legal  tender,  with  a  good  deal  of  silver 
having  the  legal-tender  character,  but  not  free  coinage. 
Xotes  are  issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  in  very  consider- 
able amounts,  but  without  the  restrictions  as  to  reserve  that 
govern  the  Bank  of  England.  The  currency  of  Germany  . 
is  like  that  of  France,  -without  the  legal-tender  silver.  Rus- 
sia has  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  Austria  and  Italy 
have  a  pajier  currency,  but  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than 
that  of  Russia.  Tlie  volume  of  currency  in  different  states 
of  the  world  at  the  end  of  1885  was  estimated  by  Haupt  to 
be  as  follows : 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Gold. 

Standald 
silver. 

Fractional 
uilver. 

Copper 

and 
nickeL 

Paper  in 
excess  of 
reserve. 

Total. 

United  .States 

Great  Britain 

604 
513 
831 
429 
.37 
180 
105 

3,447 

211 

653 
105 

56 
7 
19 

757 
700 

3,033 

72 
101 
47 
103 
13 
35 
32 

539 

14 

11 
10 
5 
5 
14 

92 

302 
56 
126 
117 
187 
311 
159 

1,710 

1,206 
677 

Germany 

764 

oqq 

Italy 

.327 

India 

China 

7.57 
700 

And  for  the  world 
as  a  whole 

8,820 

Inliation  and  Depretiaiion  of  the  Cttrreyicy. — Whatever 
is  used  as  a  general  medium  of  exchange  naturally  serves  as  "^ 
a  measure  of  value.  A  man  will  not  commonly  speak  of  a 
ton  of  coal  as  worth  five  bushels  of  wheat,  because  he  does 
not  actually  exchange  one  tor  the  other;  but  will  speak  of 
a  ton  of  coal  as  worth  $5  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  worth  $1. 
]\Ioney  thus  becomes  the  general  measure  of  debts  and  ob- 
ligations, and  this  in  civilized  states  grows  to  be  its  most 
important  function.  In  the  older  contracts,  for  instance,  in 
England  in  the  eleventli.  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  in  tlie  feudal  obligations  of  the  same  time,  the  services 
are  found  measured  either  in  day's  labor,  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
provender  for  horses,  and  each  man's  obligations  were  fixed 
in  this  way  long  after  niriney  liad  come  into  frequent  use. 
But  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  there  was 
a  commutation  of  labor  dues  or  dues  in  kind,  for  money 
payments,  so  that  a  man  held  his  land  not  in  virtue  of  so 
many  days'  service  per  year,  but  of  so  many  pence  or  shil- 
lings per  year.  When  money  became  so  important  a  feature 
in  contracts  one  of  its  chief  uses  was  to  pay  interest  or 
principal  on  debts;  and  the  question  whetlier  anything  was 
or  was  not  money  came  to  depend  not  so  much  on  its  ac- 
ceptability as  on  the  (lucstion  whether  the  Govcniinent  and 
the  courts  nnule  it  a  legal  tender  for  the  discharge  of  such 
debt.  This  legal  tender  might  also  vary  in  value  from  time 
to  time.  Sometimes,  either  by  the  debasement  of  the  coin 
itself  or  by  the  issue  of  paper  money  and  other  substitutes 
for  the  mi'tals,  it  would  depreciate,  and  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt  be  less  than  was  at 
first  contemplated  ;  somclimcs,  though  less  frequently,  money 
would  become  scarcer  and  the  quantity  of  labor  necessary 
to  discharge  a  debt  greater. 

The  value  of  money,  like  that  of  anything  else,  depends 
upon  sii]iply  and  demand.  (See  Political  Economy.)  Any- 
thing which  increases  the  amount  of  money  while  the 
amount  of  transactions  remains  the  same -(vill  diminish  the 
value  of  money  or  increase  the  value  of  cverytliing  else 
measured  in  money.  In  other  words,  it  will  raisi'  ]ii-ices. 
Conversely,  anything  which  diminishes  the  amount  of  money 
while  the  transactions  remain  the  same,  or  increases  the 
amount  of  transaction  while  the  sujiplv  anil  the  circulation 
of  money  are  not  increased,  will  tend  to  lower  prices.  It 
should  be  oliscrved  that  it  is  not  the  (luantity  of  money  alone 
which  enters  into  this  calculation,  but  the  quantity  of  money 
and  the  rapidity  of  cii-culatinn.  \  small  amount  of  mf)ney 
in  a  country  with  a  good  banking  system  may  go  further 
than  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  where  payments  have 
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'  n  be  made  from  liand  to  liaml  bv  old  cnmborsome  niethwls ; 
Imt  with  this  reservation,  the  relation  between  qnantity  of 
Mii>nev  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  liy  that  money 
determines  prices.  An  increase  in  the  iiiimlier  of  dollars 
will  make  a  dollar  purchase  less  jioods;  or.  to  put  the  nuit- 
ter  in  another  way.  inflation  of  the  currency  raises  prices  all 
around. 

The  daiifjer  of  "  fiat  money  "  or  li^ht  weight  money,  or  any 
other  money  not  used  by  other  nations  with  whom  the  U.  S. 
<U'aI.  lies  in  the  lial)ility  to  inflation  liy  act  ot  Congress.  If 
the  (iovcrnnient  takes  a  certain  niindier  of  grains  out  of 
every  dollar  and  at  the  same  time  coins  no  more  dollars  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  issued,  the  value  ot  a  dollar  may 
for  a  long  time  remain  unchanged.  'Or  if  the  (loverninont 
substitutes  paper  dollars  which  have  no  intrinsic  value  for 
metallic  dollars  which  have  a  great  intrinsic  value,  prices 
may  remain  nearly  unchanged  as  long  as  tlu'  issue  is  strictly 
limiteil  to  the  old  amount.  Such  a  case  was  seen  in  FraiU'C 
tliiring  the  war  of  1870,  where  the  displacement  of  gold  and 
silver  by  paper  di<l  not  have  a  corresponding  elTect  in  prices, 
nor  cause  a  large  gold  premium,  because  the  Hank  of  V  ranee 
restricted  its  issue  to  the  amount  actually  ni'eded.  Some- 
what the  same  course  of  events  is  seen  in  the  U.  S.  to-day. 
wlK'i'e  the  debasement  of  the  silver  dollar  has  not  produced 
a  gold  premium,  because  the  issue  of  silver  and  paper  dollars 
has  not  as  yet  been  sulKcicnt  to  drive  out  the  gold  currency. 
Hut  such  self-restraint  rarely  lasts  for  a  long  time.  A  de- 
based currency  is  demanded,  as  a  rule,  from  one  of  two 
causes:  either  by  the  Government  ollicials  in  some  fiscal  ex- 
igency where  they  want  to  issue  as  many  dollars  as  they 
can,  or  by  debtors  as  a  class  where  they  wish  to  have  the 
currency  depreciated.  Under  the  oper.-it ion  of  these  canses 
excessive  issues  are  almost  inevitable  when  debasement  or 
recourse  to  irredeemable  paper  has  oni'C  begun. 

With  a  gold  currency,  or  a  currency  composed  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  paper  together,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  a  dollar  is 
limited  by  international  trade.  Jf  for  any  cause  there  is  an 
iiu'reased  issue  of  money  and  it  begins  to  drive  prices  up  a 
little,  the  U.  S.  become  a  good  place  to  sell  in  and  a  bad 
place  to  buy  in.  Persons  engaged  in  foreign  trade  there- 
fore will  send  more  goods  to  the  I*.  S.  than  would  othcrwis<' 
be  the  case  and  export  fewer  goods  to  pay  for  them.  There 
will  thus  be  an  export  of  gold  and  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  money  to  counteract  the  excessive  issues.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  moving  the 
crops  or  any  other  set  of  special  causes,  commercial  or  fiscal, 
there  becomes  a  scarcity  of  money,  the  U.  .S.  becotne  a  good 
place  in  which  to  buy  goods  and  a  relatively  bad  place  for 
selling  them.  Under  such  conditions  the  U.  S.  export  more 
than  they  import,  and  receive  gi>ld  in  partial  ]iaynu'nl  <if 
the  ditlerence.  The  demand  for  additional  quantity  thus 
ndjusts  itself  by  international  trade,  and  the  U.S.  is  not 
subject  to  variations  of  value  of  nu)ney  and  alternate 
jicriods  of  stringency  and  ease  wliich  chanictcrized  the  years 
preceding  the  Kesumfjtion  Act. 

If  the  gold  currency  were  driven  out  and  silver  were 
alone  the  mediinn  of  exchange,  the  case  woidd  be  different. 
The  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  in  the  nutrkets  of  the 
world  is  less  than  that  of  the  gold  dollar.  If.  therefore,  an 
increased  issue  of  silver  dollars  should  drive  prices  up,  there 
woidd  be  no  demand  for  exportation  of  our  excess,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
increase  of  prices  might  go  on  until  the  value  of  a  dollar 
came  down  to  the  limit  of  the  worth  of  the  silver  bullion 
which  it  contains  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  X'ndcr 
silver  currency,  however,  there  would  be  tiltimately  such  a 
limit,  because  silver  has  great  utility  and  considerable  cost 
of  production,  and  the  limit  of  inflation  and  c<inscquent  de- 
preciation of  prices  woidd  be  furnished  by  the  utility  and 
the  cost  of  production  of  :!71  grains  of  silver,  the  amount  of 
pure  metal  in  a  dollar.  With  jiapcr  there  is  no  such  limit, 
riie  issue  of  greenbacks  is  limilcil  only  by  the  self-re- 
straint of  Congress,  anil  how  little  (m(t  can  depi^nd  on  that 
self-ri'slraint  in  political  exigencies  is  only  loo  well  known. 
Ill  the  time  of  the  civil  war  issues  of  greenbacks  were 
crowded  to  such  an  excess  that  n  greenback  dollar  was 
worth  little  over  a  third  as  much  as  a  gold  dollar,  with 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  prices  and  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  purchaser  of  supplies,  which  jirobably  more  than 
outweighed  any  fiscal  advantage  gaine<l  from  the  issue  of 
paper  luonev.  In  the  ConfiMlcrate  Slates  in  the  civil  war, 
or  in  the  wliole  country  during  the  Hevolution,  the  issue 
of  paper  money  went  very  much  further,  so  that  transac- 
tions were  often  practically  reduced  to  a  system  of  barter. 


and  nil  industry  cripoled  even  more  tlian  is  inevitable  under 
the  stress  of  a  war.  I'lie  history  of  nations  in  general  shows 
that  very  few,  even  of  thi^  wisest,  can  be  trusted  with  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  issuing  irredeemable  paper  money 
as  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  debtors,  a.s  a  class,  gain  by  such  an  issue 
as  much  as  the  creditors  lose,  and  that  therefore  the  effect 
of  varying  values  is  not  so  bad  as  would  appear.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Whatever  the  debtor  may  temporarily  gain  bv 
the  scaling  down  of  debts  is  lost  by  iliniinished  power  of 
borrowing  money  in  the  future.  To  borrow  money  for  pur- 
poses of  investment  is  for  the  advantage  of  debtor  and  cred- 
itor alike,  but  especially  of  the  former,  since  he  is  able 
to  take  advantage  of  exceptional  natural  opportunities 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  him.  Anything  wliich 
makes  the  payment  <d'  debts  more  uncertain  makes  bor- 
rowing mon-  dillicult.  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  The 
creditor  will  secure  proti'ction  by  the  charge  of  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  interest,  which  more  than  outweighs  any  possible 
gain  from  the  depreciation  in  those  cases  where  loans  are 
made,  and  in  the  inajority  of  cases  no  loans  will  lie  made 
at  all,  and  developnient  of  the  country  will  be  interfered 
with. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  apply  chiefly  to  the  issue  of  irre- 
decmalile  paper  by  the  (Jovernment.  Redeemable  pajier. 
es]iecially  if  not  legal  lender,  is  not  subject  to  these  dan- 
gers. It  is  more  convenient  to  handle  in  large  sums  than  , 
gold  or  silver.  It  economizes  the  wear  of  the  coin  ami  pre-  I 
vents,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity  of  k(H!])ing  large  masses  / 
of  coin  idle.  Such  paper  may  be  issued  either  by  the  ' 
Government  or  by  banks.  If  the  Government  issues  it,- 
there  is  perhaps  a  certain  .saving  cjf  interest  to  the  people, 
but  this  advantage  is.  as  a  rule,  more  tlian  <'Oiintcrbalanced 
by  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  this  issuing.  If  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks  it  is  not  so  liable  to  abuse.  The  banks 
can  not  declare  their  notes  a  legal  tender;  they  can  not  fail 
to  redeem  them  without  at  once  having  their  affairs  wound 
up.  More  than  that,  the  issue  of  bank-notes  enables  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  to  adapt  itself,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
volume  of  local  business  more  readily  perhaps  than  would 
be  the  case  with  gold  or  silver.  (See  Haxks.)  Hut  even 
under  the  best  banking  system  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
abuse  of  the  issue  of  pa])cr  money.  Any  gain  in  economiz- 
ing the  use  of  coin  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  danger 
of  undue  expansion  of  the  credit  system,  and  of  failure 
of  the  reserves  just  when  they  are  most  needed  by  it  in  a 
war  or  in  a  crisis,  for  bank-notes  ordinarily  displace  in  the 
use  of  the  nation  an  almost  e(|uivalcnt  amount  of  metallic 
currency,  and  have  the  effect  of  making  business  depend  too 
much  iqion  credit  and  too  little  uikui  cash  reserves.  There 
is  a  large  s<-liool  of  w'riters  that  iielieves  that  paper  money 
should  be  of  the  nature  of  gold  or  silver  certificates ;  in  other 
words,  that  every  dollarof  paper  should  represent  a  metallic 
(h)llar  helil  actually  in  reserve  somewhere,  and  that  any 
economy  due  to  the  adoption  of  more  moderate  reserves 
is  outweighed  by  the  danger  which  it  causes. 

See  .Jevons,  J/«H('i/ o((rf  the  JJi'c/nnii.t/ii  nf  Krchange.;  F. 
X.  Walker.  Political  Ecnnoniy.  for  general  jirinciples,  and 
for  further  iletails  the  .same  author's  work  on  Moneij.  See 
also  articles  on  Hanks,  Coixaok  (for  the  value  of  money  of 
different  nations),  JMo.nkv,  and  Sii.vkr. 

Arthur  T.  IIadlky. 

Cnrrpiit :  in  electricity,  a  term  of  convenience  to  indi- 
cate the  process  by  which  equalization  of  electrical  [lolential 
in  conductors  takes  jilace.  For  a  description  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  accompany  this  jirocess.  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  in  the  circuit,  electrolysis,  the  establishment 
of  a  magnetic  field  in  the  surrounding  medium,  etc.,  see 
Ai.TERNATK  Ci'RREXTs  and  Klkctriiitv;  for  means  of  pro- 
ducing current,  see  Hattkry  and  DvxAMo-iiLEtTRK'  M.v- 
riiiXKs;   and  for  metliods  of  measuring  current,  see  (iai.- 

VANOMETERS.  E.  li.  NlCIIOLS. 

CiilTdit-nietcr :  a  wheel  driven  by  the  motion  of  the 
water  and  which,  jilaced  in  a  stream,  records  its  velocity 
by  means  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  The 
simplest  form  is  a  small  paddle-wheel,  but  this  can  deter- 
mine only  the  velocity  of  the  surface.  The  si'lf-recordiug 
instruments  devised  iiy  Wolfmann,  Brewster,  Saxton.  and 
others  are  arranged  like  a  windmill,  so  that  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  is  perjiendii'iilar  to  the  current.  The  modern  forms 
of  these  current -meters  have  electric  attachments  which 
communicate  with  a  recording  apjiaratiis  on  shore  or  in  a 
boat.     The  current-meter  is  the  most  accurate  instrument 
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for  determining  tlie  mean  velocity  of  a  river  or  canal.  To 
derive  the  velocity  from  the  number  of  recorded  revolutions 
per  second,  the  meter  must  be  first  rated  by  pushing  it 
at, a  known  velocity  in  still  water.  It  is  usually  found  that 
the  number  of  revolutions  is  not  exactly  proportional  to 
the  actual  velocities  of  the  boat,  but  the  relation  being  ascer- 
tained for  different  speeds  the  corrections  to  be  applied 
in  subsequent  work  are  thus  known. 

Mansfield  JIerrimax. 

Cnrreiit  Rirer:  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  rises  in 
Texas  co..  Jlo. ;  flows  southeastward  into  Arkansas,  and 
enters  the  Black  river  in  Randolph  County.  Length,  esti- 
mated at  250  miles.  It  is  a  remarkably  clear  stream, 
abounding  in  fish  of  good  quality.  It  is  navigated  by  flat- 
boats  and  steamers  to  some  extent.  Jack's  Fork  entei-s  the 
main  stream  from  the  W.  in  Shannon  co..  Mo.,  and  steam- 
boats can  ascend  nearly  to  the  union  of  the  forks  in  good 
stages.     The  river  flows  through  a  hilly  mineral  region. 

Cnrreiits.  JIarine  :  See  Oceax  and  Gulf  Stream. 

Ciirrer  Bell :  See  Bronte,  Charlotte. 

Cnrrie,  James,  M.  D.  :  b.  at  Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  Scotland.  ]\tay  31.  lTo6.  lie  was  destined 
for  mercantile  business,  and  sent  out  to  Virginia  while  still 
very  young.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
however,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  studied  medicine  in 
Glasgow,  and  settled  in  1~S0  in  Liverpool  as  a  physician. 
His  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Wdter,  Cold  and 
Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fevers  and  other  Diseases,  ran 
through  several  editions,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  edition 
of  Burns"s  works  (1800).     D.  in  Liverpool,  Aug. "31,  1805. 

Cnrrie,  John.  D.  D.  :  theologian  :  b.  in  Tatamagouche, 
Colchester  co.,  Xova  Scotia.  Dec.  22.  1828 ;  educated  at  the 
home  grammar  school,  at  Pictou  Academy,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  eight  years,  pastor  of  a  Presbrterian  church 
in  Maitland,  Xova  Scotia,  for  fourteen  years,  and  from  18T1 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Exegesis  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical College  at  Halifax.  He  is  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
writer  of  articles  on  exegetical  subjects  and  subjects  con- 
nected with  theological  study.  Wilus  J.  Beecher. 

Cnrry.  Daniel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Methodist  divine  and 
journalist :  b.  near  Peekskill,  X.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1809 :  grad- 
uated at  the  Wesleyan  University.  Connecticut,  in  1837:  was 
the  same  year  principal  of  Troy  Conference  Academy ;  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  Georgia  in  1841 ;  and  occupied  pulpits 
in  Athens,  Savannah,  and  Columbus,  .S.  C.  He  returned  to 
the  Xorth  after  the  division  of  his  denomination  through 
the  slavery  controversy,  and  joined  the  Xew  York  Confer- 
ence ;  had  pastoral  charge  of  important  churches  in  X'ew 
York  and  other  cities;  was  three  years  president  of  the  Ind- 
iana Asbury  University  (1854-57),  at  Greencaslle,  Ind. ;  re- 
sumed his  labors  in  the  East;  contributed  largely  and  ably 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  Church,  and  in  1864 
was  appointed  editor  of  its  chief  official  journal.  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  New  York  eitv,  which  office  he  held  till 
1876.  He  was  editor  of  the  y'atioHal  Repository  (1876-80). 
associate  editor  of  the  Methodist  Review  (1881-84),  and  chief 
from  1884  tiU  his  death  in  1887.  He  was  author  of  a  Life 
of  Wycliff  (New  York.  1846) ;  New  York,  the  Metropolitan 
City  of  America,a.n  historical  sketch  (Xew  York,  1853) :  Life 
Story  of  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark  (1873) ;  Fragments.  Religious 
and  Theological  (1880) :  Platform  Papers  (1880);  The  Book 
of  Job,  a  commentary  (1888).  He  edited  Southey's  Life  of 
Wesley  (2  vols.,  1H52)":  the  works  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Floy 
(3  vols.,  1863),  and  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (2  vols.,  1882-84).  D.  in  Xew  York  citv.  Aug.  17, 
1887.  Revised  by  John  F."  Hurst. 

Curry.  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  D.  D.  (1871),  LL.  D.  (1867) ; 
statesman,  educator,  and  di|ilomat :  b.  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ga., 
June  5,  1825;  educated  in  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
at  Dane  Law  School,  Harvard  College,  gi-aduating  at  tlie 
former  in  1843  ami  at  the  latter  in  184.5:  member  of  the 
lower  house  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama:  member  of  the 
electoral  college  that  cast  the  vote  of  Alaliama  for  Buchan- 
an and  Breckinridge  in  18.56;  member  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  Alabama,  from  1857  to  1861  :  aide 
to  Gen.  Johnston  while  in  command  in  (ieorgia ;  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry;  president  of  Howard  College,  Alabama 
(1866-68);  president  of  Alabama  Baptist  State  conventicm; 
pn^sideiit  01  the  Foreign  Jlission  Board  of  Southern  Baptist 
convention;  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Richmond 
College;  member  of  the  House  of  Re])resentatives  iu  the 


Confederate  Congress;  Professor  of  EngUsh  Literature, 
Philosophy,  and  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law 
in  Richmond  College  1868-81 :  envoy  extraordinarv  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  .Spain  1885-88;  generalagent 
and  honorary  trustee  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  1881- 
85;  trustee  .and  chairman  of  educational  committee  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  fund.  Dr.  Curry's  publications  include  re- 
ports of  Peabody  education  and  of  John  F.  Slater  funds, 
numerous  addresses.  Constitutional  Government  in  Spain 
(Xew  York.  1889) :  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  a  Study 
(Richmond.  Va.,  1891).  W.  H.  VVhitsitt. 

Ciirso'res  [Lat..  the  runners,  deriv.  of  cur'rere,  cursus, 
run]:  an  order  of  birds  comprising  the  ostrich  and  allied 
forms  (see  Brevipennes)  :  also  sometimes  used  for  a  group 
containing  many  of  the  wading  birds.  In  entomology,  cur- 
sores  is  applied  to  certain  spiders  which  capture  their  prey 
by  running — the  woIf-spidcrs  (Lycosidce).  F.  A.  L. 

Ciirteiii.  or  Ciirtana  [Anglo-Fr.  curiein  ;  Medijev.  Lat. 
curtniin  <  Lat.  cnrtiis.  broken  off]  :  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  sword  of  Roland  (q.  v.).  the  point  of  which 
broke  off  when  it  was  first  tested.  The  name  has  since 
been  given  to  the  pointless  sword  carried,  as  the  emblem  of 
mercy,  before  the  sovereigns  of  England  at  their  coronation. 

Ciirtill,  Andrew  Gregg:  Governor  of  Pennsylvania:  b. 
Apr.  22,  1817;  son  of  Roland  Curtin,  one  of  the  earliest 
iron  manufacturers  in  Centre  County,  who  removed  to  the 
U.  S.  from  Ireland  in  1793.  He  studied  law  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, canvassed  the  State  in  1844  for  Henry  Clay,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1854.  was  elected 
Governor  in  1860,  and  displayed  great  energy  and  prompti- 
tude when  the  first  call  for  troops  came  at  the  opening  of 
the  civil  war.  In  1863  he  was  re-elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity, and  in  1869  was  appointed  minister  to  St.  Petersburg: 
was  member  of  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected  to  the  47th, 48th, 
and  49th  Congresses.     D.  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1894. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  Robbins,  LL.  D. :  lawyer  ;  b.  in  Water- 
town,  Mass..  Xov.  4.  1809 :  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  after  which  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Boston.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1851.  but  he  resigned  that  of- 
fice in  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  who  defended 
President  Johnson  in  his  trial  before  the  Senate,  in  Apr., 
1868.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  legal  re- 
ports. D.  at  Xewport,  R.  I..  Sept.  15,  1874.  .See  his  Life 
and  Writings,  edited  by  his  son. 

Cnrtis.  Edward.  A.  B..  M.  D. :  physician  ;  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  June  4,  1838:  was  educated  in  Xew  York; 
gi"aduated  in  1859  at  Harvard  College :  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1861 :  served  in  the  regular  army  as  a  surgeon  1861-70;  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Jlateria  Jledica  and  Therapeutics  at 
Columbia  College.  New  York,  in  1872:  has  devoted  himself 
much  to  the  study  of  photographing  microscopic  objects  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  and  has  published  various  papers 
on  the  subject. 

Cnrtis.  Edward  Lewis.  D.D.:  theologian  :b.  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Oct.  13. 1853 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1874.  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  1879,  winning  a  fcUowsliip. 
He  studied  in  Germany,  and  on  his  return  in  1881  became 
an  instructor,  and  in  1884  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  in  the  JleCormick  Theological  School. 
In  1891  he  became  professor  in  the  same  department  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  He  has  contributed  to  the  reviews 
articles  relating  to  biblical  subjects.      George  P.  Fisher. 

Curtis.  Gf,orge  Hexrv  :  musician  :  b.  in  Troy,  X.  Y.,  1819 ; 
attended  Trinity  School  in  Xew  York  city,  under  his  elder 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  \V.  Curtis;  began  studying  music 
against  the  wish  of  his  parents,  but  persevered  and  became 
a  good  pianist,  organist,  and  theoretical  musician.  His  first 
important  composition  was  the  cantata  Eleutheria.  the  text 
written  by  Horatio  Stone.  This  work  was  produced  in 
Apr.,  1849'.  Mr.  Curtis  composed  a  mnnber  of  songs  and 
choruses  to  poems  by  Bri'ant.  and  a  cantata  on  the  subject 
of  Julian  the  Apostate  in  1S7S.  This  was  never  performed. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  mnnber  of  .school  music  books,  and  in 
1884  published  his  Prima  Ilonna  and  Scenfs  from  Real 
Life.  He  was  for  thirty-four  years  a  class  teacher  in  the 
New  York  public  school's.  "  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Curtis,  George  Tickxor  :  jurist  ;  b.  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
Nov.  28,  1812:  gra<luatcd  at  Ilarvanl  in  1832;  admitted  to 
the  bar  iu  1836.  and  practiced  law  in  Boston.     His  works 
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include  treatises  (hi  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Jferrhanf  Sea- 
men (1841) ;  On  the  Lawrif  Copip-ight  (1847) ;  and  a  ilistoi-y 
of  the  Origin.  Fnrmalion,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (3  vols.,  lSo.>-")8);  a  Life  of  Daniel 
iVehster  (2  vols.);  a  Life  nf  James  Buchanan  (1888);  and  Cre- 
ation or  Evohttion  (1887).  I),  in  New  York,  Jlar.  28,  1894. 
Curtis,  Gkoroe  William,  LFy.  I).,  L.  II.  D. :  author;  b.  in 
Providence,  K.  I.,  Feh.  24,  1824.  .Mtcr  eoing  to  school 
for  a  time  at  .laniaica  I'lain,  Mass..  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  Xew  York,  where  he  remaine<l  from  18:i!t  to  1842. 
From  1842  to  1846  ho  worked  on  a  farm,  a  portion  of  the 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community  at  West 
Koxl>ury,  where  he  was  {greatly  intluenced  by  the  writings 
of  KnuTSon,  Goin^:  to  Europe  in  1846  he  passed  about  four 
years  in  Italy,  Germany,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  Returning  to 
the  l'.  S.  in  1850,  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  as  one  of  the 
editorial  statT  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  In  1852  he  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monffilg.  In  1855  the 
magazine  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  firm  to  whiih  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  admitted  with  pecuniary  resiK)nsibility,  but  with  no 
part  in  its  commercial  management.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years  the  house,  having  undertaken  a  general  pub- 
lishing bu.siness,  and  having  become  .seriou.sly  involved  in 
debt,  was  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation.  Mr.  Curtis,  by 
means  of  his  meager  private  fortune  and  his  earnings,  under- 
took the  work  of  saving  tlie  creditors  from  loss.  This  he 
was  linally  able  to  accomplish,  but  it  was  not  until  he  had 
devoted  the  etTorts  of  sixteen  yt>ars  to  the  arduous  task. 
In  1853  he  began  the  remarkable  series  of  papers  in  Har- 
per's Jffinfhlf/  known  as  the  Knst/  Chair.  About  the  same 
time  he  entered  the  lecture  field,  and  at  once  took  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplishefl  and  pojiular  lecturers  of  the 
day.  In  1856  he  first  entered  the  field  as  a  political  speaker, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  became  the  leading  editorial 
writer  of  llarjier's  Weekly,  a  position  which  he  continued 
to  hold  till  his  death,  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  He- 
publican  conventions  in  1860,  1864,  and  1876.  In  1867,  as 
delegate  at  large  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  and  framed  the  constitutional  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  education.  In  1862  he  declined  the  position 
of  consul-general  to  Egypt  offered  him  by  President  Lin- 
coln. President  Hayes,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  accomplishment s.  asked  him,  in  1877,  to  select  a 
foreign  mi.ssion,  and  a  little  later  made  him  the  specific 
offer  of  the  mission  to  Germany.  Uoth  positions,  however, 
■were  declined  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  in- 
volved in  a  residence  at  one  of  the  i>rominent  European 
courts.  In  1864  Mr.  Curtis  ac^cepted  the  ollice  of  regent  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Xew  Y(uk.  and  in  1890  be- 
came chancellor.  He  was  one  of  the  fii-st  and  most  power- 
ful, as  well  as  most  consistent,  advocates  of  civil-service 
reform.  Appointed  by  President  Grant  chairman  of  the 
commission  to  draw  up  new  rules  for  appointment  in  the 
civil  serWce,  he  soon  resigned  on  account  of  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  the  President  in  reganlto  the  manner  of 
applying  the  rules  that  had  been  ailopted.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Xational  Civil  Service  Kcform  Li'ague  he  was 
chosen  its  president,  and  his  annual  addresses  to  the  league 
were  justly  looked  forwartl  to  as  most  important  contriliu- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  On  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence;  and 
tliough  he  was  a  voluminous  writer  it  may  be  said  he  never 
wrote  a  line  the  inttuem-e  of  which  was  not  elevating  in  its 
nature.  All  the  products  of  his  pen  have  a  grace  and  beau- 
ty that  give  them  a  distinct  place  in  literature.  The  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  the  most  judicious  of  his 
contemporaries  was  well  voiced  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
who  wrote  : 

Had  letters  kept  you.  every  wreath  were  j'ours  ; 
Hail  the  worlil  teiiipied,  all  its  chariest  doors 
Had  swiinjj  on  tlatlered  hitij^es  to  admit 
Such  hifcch-bred  muuners.  such  good-natured  wit ; 
At  courts,  in  st'uates,  who  so  (it  to  serve  y 
And  both  invited,  hut  yt>u  would  not  swerve. 
All  meaner  prizes  waivini?,  that  you  nii^ht 
In  <'ivie  iluty  spend  your  heat  and  liijht 
Unpaid,  unlranuiieleil.  with  a  sweet  disdain 
Ketusing  posts  men  grovel  to  attain. 

He  died  at  his  home  on  Staten  Island,  Aug.  31.1892.  He 
published  Nile  Notes  of  n  llowadji  (New  York,  1851); 
Tlie  llowadji  in  Si/ria  (1852);  Lof>is  AV(?n«/ (1852) ;  I'nti- 
}>har  Papers  (18.5:));  Prue  and  /(1850);  frumps  (1862); 
Euloq)/  on  Wendell  Phillips  (1865);  Motley's  Correspond- 
ence (1890) ;  From  the  Easy  Chair  (1892).     G.  K.  Adams. 


Curtis.  Moses  Asiilev,  D.  I):  botanist ;  b.  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  May  11.  1808;  educated  in  Williams  College,  and 
in  1835  ordained  a  clergyman  in  the  Protestant  E(iiscopal 
Church  in  Xorth  (^larolina.  He  early  became  interested  in 
botany,  and  laterdevoted  himself  to' the  study  of  the  fungi. 
His  priiu'ipal  publications  are  the  following:  Enumeration 
of  Plants  (iroicing  Spontaneou.dy  around  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
(1834) ;  Contrihulion.-i  to  Mycology  of  Xorth  America  (1848) ; 
Xeu}  Fungi  Collected  by  the  Wilkes  E.rploring  Ejpedition 
(1851);  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  North  Carolina  (1860); 
Esculent  Fungi  (1866);  Indigenous  and  Naturalized  Plants 
of  North  Carolina  (1867):  Edible  Fungi  of  North  Caro- 
lina (1860).    D.  in  HUlsborough,  N.  C,  1873. 

CUARI.KS  E.  Bessev. 

Curtis,  Sami-el  Ives,  Ph.D..  D.I).:  theologian;  b.  at 
Union,  Conn..  Feb.  5.  1844 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1867.  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminaiy  1870.  He  was  a 
pastor  in  X'ew  York  1870-72,  ami  of  the  American  chapel 
in  Leipzig  1874-78.  He  became  Professor  of  (Jld  Testa- 
iiieiil  Literature  in  the  Chicago  (Congregational)  Seminary 
in  1878.  Besides  translations  from  the  German,  he  has  pub- 
lishe<l  several  theological  works;  among  them  The  Lerit- 
ical  Priests  (1877).  lie  has  also  furnished  articles  to  period- 
icals and  to. the  yearly  publication.  Current  Discu.fsinns  on 
Theology  (1883,  seq.).  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bibli- 
olhec.a  Sacra.  George  P.  Fisher. 

Curtis.  Samitil  Ryan:  U.  S.  military  officer;  b.  near 
Champlain,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  ;;5,  1805  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1831.  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  the  civil  war  on  the 
Union  side ;  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers and  took  command  i){  the  Army  of  the  Southwest 
(1862).  He  was  engaged  in  driving  the  enemy  from  Mis- 
souri, and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  numerous 
actions  on  his  difficult  march  of  over  1,000  miles  to  Helena, 
Ark.;  L'.  S.  commissioner  to  negotiate  Indian  treaties  1865, 
and  to  examine  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  1865-66,  with 
which  he  had  been  closely  identified  from  the  beginning. 
D.  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Dec.  26,  1866. 

Curtins, koor tsi-oos,  Ernst:  archa-ologist  and  historian; 
b.  in  Liibeck,  Germany,  Sept.  3, 1814 ;  educated  at  Bonn.  GiJt- 
tingen,  and  Berlin;  accompanied  0.  JIUIler  to  Greece,  where 
he  s|ient  several  years.  On  his  return  he  became  the  tutor 
of  llie  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  afterward  Fred- 
erick III.  In  1856  Curtins  succeeded  C.  F.  Hermann  at 
(iiitlingen,  and  was  called  to  Berlin  in  1865.  He  superin- 
tended the  excavations  at  Olympia  from  1875  to  1880. 
Among  his  many  contributions  to  (ireek  history  and  archa'- 
ologv  the  most  noteworthy  are  Peloponnesos  (2  vols.,  Gotha, 
1851");  History  of  Greece,  6th  cd.  1889  (transl.  by  A.  \\'. 
Ward,  5  vols..  1874);  Alterthum  und  Gegenwart  (3  vols.); 
Die  Stadlgeschichte  von  Allien  (Berlin,  1891).  D.  at  Berlin, 
July  11,  1896.  Alfred  GuDEMAX. 

Curtins,  Georg  :  classical  .scholar;  brother  of  Ernst  Cur- 
tins; b.  in  Liibeck,  Apr.  16,  1820;  became  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  at  Leipzig  in  18()2.  Author  of  a  6';ee/i; 
Orammiir  (1855) ;  DasVerbum  dec  griechischen  Sprache  (2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1876);  Grundziige  der  griechi,tchen  Efymolo- 
^('('(1862;  1879,5th  cd.) ;  Philotogieund  Sprachwissenschaft 
(Leipzig,  1862).  I),  at  Ilermsdorf,  Aug.  12,  1885.  Sec  VViii- 
disch,  Biographischcs  Jahrbuch  IX.  (1886).  [ip.  75-128. 

Alfred  Giideman'. 

Cur'tius,  Marcus,  or  Mettus  :  a  patriotic  Roman  youth, 
who  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  about 
362  B,  c.  According  to  tradition,  a  chasm  opened  in  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  not 
be  filled  excejit  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  chief  wealth  or 
strength  of  the  Roman  people.  Curtins,  completely  armed, 
plunged  on  horseback  into  the  chasm,  which  immediately 
closed  up. 

Curtins,  Quintls  :  See  QrixTus  Curtiu.s. 

Curtins.  koortsi-oos,  Tueouor:  chemist;  b.  in  Dinsburg, 
1857.  In  1890  he  became  Profe.s,sor  of  Chemistry  in  Kiel. 
He  prepared  hydrazine,  and  later  discovered  azoimi<Ie  or 
h.vdrazoic  acid,  a  strong  acid  of  the  formula  X3H,  resembling 
liydrochloric  acid  in  many  of  its  properties.  I.  R. 

Cu'rnlc  Cliair  (hat.  sella  curulis):  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  throne  or  chair  of  stale,  one  of  ttie  emblems  of 
ancient  kingly  power,  which  was  retained  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  repul)lic.  Its  use  was  limited  to  the  consuls,  pra?tors, 
curule  a'diles, censors,  the  flameii  dialis,  and  to  the  dictator 
or  his  deputies.  In  later  times  the  emperors,  as  well  as  many 
inferior  ollicers,  sat  upon  it.     Curule  chairs  were  at  first  or- 
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namented  with  ivory,  and  later  sometimes  made  ot  ivory 
and  inlaid  with  gold. 

Curiile  Magistracies:  those  of  the  greatest  dignity  in 
ancient  Rome;  so  called  because  the  persons  who  held  them 
•enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  curule  chaii's  {selliB  curu- 
les)  when  engaged  in  their  public  duties. 

Curiipaity :  See  HumaIta. 

Curve  [from  Lat.  cur'i'us.  bent,  crooked] :  a  line  which 
continually  changes  its  direction,  or,  to  speak  with  more  ac- 
curacy, a  line,  no  part  of  which  is  straight.  A  plane  curve 
is  one  all  parts  of  which  lie  in  the  same  |)lane ;  one  not  plane 
is  called  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  or  tortuous  curve.  In 
a  plane  curve  we  recognize  at  each  point  (1)  the  direction  of 
the  curve  represented  by  the  tangent  line  at  that  point ;  (2) 
the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  curve,  represented  by  the  rate 
at  which  the  direction  is  changing  as  we  pass  along  the  curve, 
and  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  havingthe  closest  pos- 
sible contact  with  the  curve  at  that  point.  In  the  case  of  a 
tortuous  curve  we  have  at  each  point  (1)  a  certain  direction, 
as  in  a  plane  curve ;  (2)  an  osculating  plane,  which  means 
the  plane  having  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  curve 
at  the  point,  or,  in  mathematical  language,  the  plane  con- 
taining two  consecutive  tangents,  or  three  consecutive  points 
<if  the  curve:  {3)  the  principal  normal  to  the  curve,  being 
that  normal  which  lies  in  the  osculating  plane,  and  there- 
fore the  same  as  the  line  in  which  the  osculating  plane  inter- 
sects the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  curve  itself.  The  binor- 
mal  is  the  normal  perpendicular  lioth  to  the  osculating  plane 
and  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  curvature  is  equal  to  the 
cui-vature  of  the  circle  which  lies  in  the  osculating  plane,  and 
has  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  curve.  The  angle 
of  torsion  is  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  osculating 
planes. 

In  modern  geometry  curves  are  classified  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  equation  by  which  they  are  represented.  A 
straight  line  is  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  first  degree 
between  the  co-ordinates :  a  curve  by  one  of  a  higher  de- 
gree. To  represent  a  tortuous  curve  two  equations  between 
three  co-ordinates  are  necessary.  S.  Xewcojib. 

Cnrwen,  John  :  founder  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of 
music :  b.  at  Heckniondwike,  Yorkshire,  England,  Nov.  14, 
IMKi:  educated  for  tlie  Nonconformist  ministry;  took  up 
the  work  which  filleil  the  rest  of  his  life  in  1841;  issued  his 
(riammar  of  Vot-al  Music  h\  1843;  founded  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  Association  in  18-53  and  the  Toni(^  Sol-fa  College  in  1879. 
In  1864  he  gave  up  his  ministerial  work,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  teaching  the  system.  He  edited  and  jmb- 
lished  many  works  on  the  system.  He  died  June  26,  1880, 
and  the  work  has  since  been  continued  by  his  son,  John 
Spencer  Curwen.  B.  E.  Hervev. 

ClirHeiisville  :  borough  ;  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.  (for  location 
<)f  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  4-D) ;  situated  on 
railway  and  on  Susquehanna  river;  6  miles  above  Clear- 
field; in  a  mining  region.  It  has  tanneries,  foundries, 
■woolen-mills,  etc.     Pop.  (1880)  706;  (1890)  1,664. 

Ciirzon,  kiirzciu',  Paul  Alfred,  de:  landscape  and  fig- 
nrc  painter;  b.  at  Mouiiiuit,  near  Poitiers,  Sept,  7,  1820. 
Pu[iil  of  Drolling  and  Cabat ;  second-class  medals,  Paris 
Exjiosilions,  1878  and  1889;  Legion  of  Honor  1865.  His 
work  l)olh  in  landscape  and  genre  has  many  good  cjualities. 
DiiminicdnH  iJeronitiiif/  thi'ir  Chapel  (1867),  a  work  of  ster- 
ling merit,  and  Ostia  (1868)  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallerv, 
Paris.     L).  in  Paris,  July  22,  1895.  W.  A.  C. " 

('nsa-.Vniari,  Sai.vatore:  Orientalist;  b.  in  Palermo, 
Italy,  Sept.  20,  1822;  since  1875  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Palermo.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
184H.  Among  liis  numerous  pulilications  are  a  media'val 
Moslem  description  of  Rome  (1878)  and  the  Arabic  Cosmog- 
rti/ihi/  (if  Ildijtnn  lite  Armenian  (1878).  A.  R.  Jl. 

Ciisaniis,  NicnoLAis,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolai 
ChrypHs,  or  Krebs.  and  wlu)  is  also  known  under  the  name 
Nicholas  de  Cnsa:  theologian;  received  his  surname  from 
Cues,  or  Cusa,  a  village  on  the  Moselle,  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves,  wliere  he  was  born  in  1401.  lie  was  of  poor  and 
huml)le  parentage,  and  early  entered  the  service  of  Count 
L'lrich  of  Manilerscheid  ;  but  his  great  natural  gifts  soon 
became  apparent,  and  tlu;  count  sent  liim  to  be  educated  in 
the  school  of  the  Hrethren  of  (\imruoTi  Life  at  Dcventer. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  stud- 
ied law  and  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws  1424.  As  he 
lost  the  first  case  he  pleaded,  at  Mayence,  he  at  once  aban- 
doned the  legal  career  and  entered  the  Church,  and  was  or- 


dained a  priest  1430.  He  soon  obtained  preferment.  His 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  gave  him  a  great  author- 
ity. He  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  and  as  such  he  was 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1432.  While  there  he  wrote 
his  De  cathoUca  concordantia.  in  which  he  attacked  the  sec- 
ular power  of  the  pope  and  the  donation  of  Constantine,  and 
his  De  aiif/iorifafe  prossideitdi  in  concilia  generali,  in  which 
he  defended  the  supreme  authority  of  the  a^cumenical  coun- 
cil and  the  independence  of  the  secular  princes.  Neverthe- 
less, a  few  years  later  on.  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  who  sent  him  as  papal  legate  on  many  important  mis- 
sions, and  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1448 
and  Bishop  of  Brixen  in  1450,  he  maintained  and  propa- 
gated the  very  opposite  views.  This  singular  change  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  ambition  and  cowardice,  but  the 
simplicity,  honesty,  and  ascetic  tendency  of  his  private  life 
forlud  such  an  exiilanatiou,  while  his  philosophy  seems  to 
proffer  another.  In  his  De  docta  ignorantia  and  De  conjec- 
fiiris,  his  two  principal  philosophical  works,  he  starts  from 
the  proposition  tliat  absolute  truth  is  comjiletely  incongru- 
ous with  the  hunutn  mind,  that  the  human  mind  can  only 
form  opinions,  conjectures  aliout  absolute  truth,  etc.  But 
this  doctrine,  wliicli  maile  him  a  mystic,  and  not  a  skeptic, 
goes  far  to  explain  the  above  change  of  views;  and  it  must 
be  added  that  his  mvsticism  was  of  a  rather  obsciu-e  and 
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into  his  scientific  studies;  though  he  actually  anticipated 
the  improvements  ot  the  Julian  calendar,  introduced  by 
Gregory  VII.,  the  Copernican  view  of  the  earth's  position  in 
the  solar  system,  etc..  he  also  wrote  De  guadrafnra  cimiH, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  that  problem  was  solved,  and  De 
noi'issimis  diebus,  in  which  he  prophesied  that  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  in  1734,  He  was  the  intellectual  parent 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  the  fii'st  to  break  with  Scholasti- 
cism, The  last  years  of  his  life  were  very  much  troubled. 
Archduke  Sigismund  woidd  not  recognize  liim  as  Bishop  of 
Brixen.  The  duke  imprisoned  the  bishop  (1457),  and  only 
released  him  on  very  hard  conditions.  The  pope  vigorously 
aided  him.  and  the  case  was  laid  before  the  enqieror.  Cusa- 
nus  died  at  Todi,  24  miles  S.  of  Perugia,  Aug,  11,  1464,  be- 
fore an  agreement  was  reached.  The  decision  given  after 
his  death  was  in  his  favor.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works 
is  tliat  by  Henri  Petri  (Basel,  1565;  trans,  of  the  chief  by  P. 
A.  Schar])iT.  Freiburg,  1862).  See  J.  M.  Dux,  i)er  rff!(/sc^e 
Kurdinal  N.  run  C«.va  (2  vols.,  Regensburg,  1847);  F.  A. 
Xvhnvpff.  I)er  Kitrdinnl  tniil  Biscluif  JV.  run  Cusa  als  Re- 
fonnator  in  Kirclie,  Reich  iind  I'/iiloscpliie  (TUljingen, 
1871);  Richard  Vidkenherg,  J-'hilosopliie  des  JS'icholaus  von 
Cusa  (Breslau,  1880).  Revised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Cusciis:  the  popular  as  well  as  the  generic  name  for  sev- 
eral of  the  Phalangers  {g.  v.).  The  cuscuses  are  stoutly 
built  animals  of  moilerate  size,  covered  with  thick  woolly 
fur,  with  an  opposable  thumb  and  prehensile  tail.     They 


Cusous,  oi  ,s|...u<.a  plialanger. 

range  from  Celebes  to  the  Solomon  islands,  and  southward 
to  J«ew  Guinea  and  Nortlu-rn  (Queensland.  They  are  note- 
worthy as  being  the  only  Old  World  marsupials  found  \V.  of 
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(luinca,  and  I  he  gray  cuscus.  Cusetm  orienlalis,  was  the  first 
Australian  marsupial  seen  by  a  European.  The  spotted 
cuscus,  Cuscus  maeulatus.  is  about  3  feet  iu  total  length,  of 
a  yellowish  white,  marked  with  dark-brown  bIo(ehes.  It  is 
found  in  Amboyna,  W'aigiou,  and  New  (iuinea,  and  is  taken 
for  its  fur  and  flesh.  It  is  slow  and  dull,  growls  like  a  cat 
when  provoked,  and  fights  vigorously.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Ciisll :  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  nanu>  (1)  of  a  person, 
the  tii-st  Sim  of  Jlam  ((ien.  x.  C.  7,  8:  1  Clir.  i.  8,  !>,10);  (•>)of 
the  country  near  the  tiilion  ((ien.  ii.  Ki.  marg.) ;  (8)  of  the 
Nile,  the  NiU'  valley  southward  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  X\n-  White  Nile  ((ien.  x.  (i).  inhab- 
ited by  the  C'ushites,  or  Ethiopians,  akin  to  the  Egyjitians 
juid  distinct  from  thi^  Negroes.  In  the  Egyptian  records 
the  peo])le  of  t'ush  are  always  distinguished  from  the  Ne- 
groes in  both  name  and  appearance,  they  being  always  de- 
picted with  Caucasian  features  and  of  brown  color. 

Ciisliiiig.  ('alkh,  el.  D.  :  jurist  and  scholar;  b.  in  Salis- 
bury. .Mji>~...Ian.  17.  IH(W).  lie  graduati'd  at  Harvard  College 
in  1S17;  was  for  two  years  a  tutor  in  that  institution:  was 
admitteil  to  the  bar,  and  settled  at  Xewburyport :  elected  to 
Slate  Legislature  in  1825;  visited  Europe  in  182!),  and  jiub- 
lislied  Reminiscences  of  Spain.  In  1835  he  became  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  served  four  consecutive 
terms.  As  a  political  friend  of  President  Tyler  he  sepa- 
rated from  the  majority  of  the  Whigs  in  184i,  and  joined 
the  Democratic  party.  He  gained  distinction  as  an  elo- 
(FUent  debater.  In  184:!  he  was  nominated  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasm-y.  but  was  i-ejected  by  the  Senate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  China  in  the  same  year,  and  nego- 
tiateil  the  first  treaty  lietween  the  C  S.  and  that  empire. 
Having  eciuipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense,  he  served 
as  colonel  and  finally  as  brigadier-general'  m  the  Mexican 
war  in  \f-i~.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1852.  and  was  Attorney-tieneral 
i>r  the  I'.  S.  in  the  cal)inet  of  Mr.  Pierce  from  Mar",  18.53,  to 
-Mar.,  1857.  He  was  one  of  tlie  three  lawyers  appointed  liy 
President  Grant  to  advocate  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
Americans  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators  who  met  in 
Geneva  in  1871  for  the  settlement  of  the  "  Alaliania  claims." 
Appointed  minister  to  Siiain  in  Dec,  1873,  and  held  that 
oflice  till  Jan.  6,  1877.  His  publications  include  IVie.  Pnir- 
tical  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1826);  Growth  and 
Territorial  Proyress  of  Ike  United  States  (1839);  and  Tlie 
Treaty  of  Washington  (1873).  D.  at  Newburvport,  Mass., 
.Ian.  2,  1879. 

dialling:.  Frank  Hamilton:  ethnologist;  b.  at  North- 
cast,  Pa..  .Inly  22.  1S57;  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  in 
Barry,  N.  V..  and  early  became  interested  in  collecting  Ind- 
ian relics  in  Western  New  York.  When  sixteen  yeare  old 
young  (.'ushing  excavated  many  ancient  camp  sites  and 
f'lrtitications  in  Central  New  York,  and  Prof.  Bainl  com- 
missioned him  to  make  collections  and  surveys  for  the  Na- 
tional .Museum.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Cornell 
rniversity  as  special  student  of  natural  science,  liut  lie  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  explorations,  and  was  given  charge  of 
the  modern  portion  of  the  National  Museum  collections  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  187(5.  The 
next  year  he  was  nuide  curator  of  ethnology.  National  Mu- 
seum, and  became  a  nn-mber  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
at  Washington.  After  two  years  more  of  exploration  he  was 
appointed  to  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  und<'r  ^laj. 
.1.  \V.  Powell,  and  accompaided  Col.  .James  Stevenson  on 
his  expedition  to  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  .\rizona. 
Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  learning  the  language  of 
the  Zuflis  and  ado|iting  their  costume  and  habitsof  life.  He 
was  ailopted  into  the  clan  of  the  Macaw,  appointed  assistant 
head  chief  of  the  tribal  council,  and  initiated  into  the  prin- 
cipal cult  society  of  War  and  Fate,  the  J'rieslhood  of  /he 
How.  In  1876  lie  recorded  many  Ziiili  myths,  folk-tales, 
songs,  etc.,  and  the  next  year  took  charge  of  the  llciiienway 
exploringexpedition  among  the  ruineil  pueljlos  of  the  South- 
west. In  the  summer  of  1888  Mr.  Cushing  conducted  exca- 
vations in  the  ruins  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  discoy- 
cred  and  identified  by  him  seven  years  previously.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Among  Mr.  Cusliing's  contributions  to  periodical  literature 
and  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  are  Zufii  Fetiches. 
Second  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnoloyy  (1881);  The 
Analof/i/  lietween  the  ZuRi  Sociologic  and  Jli/tliic  Si/stems 
{in  Popular  Science  J/ohYA/.v.  1882)';  The  Nation  of  the  Wil- 
lows, parts  i.,  ii.  (Atlantic  Monthly,  1882);  My  Adventures 
in  Zuili,  parts  i.,  ii.,  iii.  {Century  Mayazine,  1882-83);  A 


Study  of  Pueblo  Pottery  as  Illustrative  of  ZuM  Culture- 
growth  (1883);  Discocery  of  the  Seven  Lost  Cities  of  Cibola, 
and  their  Identifiraliiin  as  Zuili  Ruins  (1884);  On.  Pu-ft- 
inortem  Distortion  of  Skulls  and  its  Relation  to  Burial  and 
Cranial  Classification  (Science.  1887);  'J'lie  Villard-Bande- 
lier  E.rpedition ;  aiul  Manual  Concepts,  or  Hand-made  Mind 
(1892). 

Ciisliiiig.  LiTiiKK  Stkakxs:  jurist;  b.  in  Lunenburg, 
Mass.,  .June  22,  1803.  He  was  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State,  and  published  eiglit  volumes  of  reports.  He 
also  ]niblislied  a  M<inual  of  Parliatiiiufnry  Practice  (1845), 
well-known  a.s  Cushiiiy's  Munuat.  and  The  Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Leyislalire  AssrntOlies  in  the  United  States  (1855), 
etc.     1).  in  Boston,  June  22,  1856. 

Cusliiiig.  Thomas.  LL.  D.  :  statesman  ;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Mar.  24,  1725;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  His  father, 
Thomas,  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  ])ulilic-spirited  citi- 
zen. The  younger  Cushing  was  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Hepresenfatives  1762-74,  and  a  member  in  1774  of 
the  Provincial  and  the  Philadelphia  Congresses.  He  opposed 
a  declaration  of  independcuee,  but  was  regarded  in  Great 
Britain  as  the  principal  leader  of  sedition.  "One  object  of 
the  Americans."  .says  Dr.  .lohnson  in  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 
"is  said  to  be  to  achmi  the  brows  of  Mr.  Cushing  with  a 
diadem."  He  was  occupied  throughout  the  Revolution 
with  the  aflfairs  of  JIassachuselts,  where  he  was  a  judge, 
and  afterward  Lieutenant-Governor.  D.  in  Boston.  Feb. 
28.  1788. 

dishing.  Wii.MAM.  LL.  I).:  jurist:  b.  at  Seituate,  Ma.ss,, 
^lar.  1.  1732.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court 
of  -Massachusetts  in  1777.  and  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  I'.  S.  in  1789  ;  was  iiominaled  chief  jus- 
tice by  Washington  in  1796.  but  declined:  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  .\ca<leniv  of  .\rts  and  Sciences. 
D.  at  Seituate,  Sept.  13,  1810. 

Ciisliing.  WiLi.iAM  Bahkkr:  commander  L*.  S.  navy;  b. 

in  Delafield,  Wis.,  Nov.  4,  1843;  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1857;  resigned  in  1858.  He  entered  the  .service 
as  a  volunteer  oflicer  in  1861 ;  received  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  July  16.  18()2:  became  a  licutcnant- 
c^omiuander  in  1S64.  commander  in  I.S72.  In  1861  Cusliing 
distinguished  himself  on  the  Blackwater,  in  the  sounds  of 
North  t'anjiina,  and  at  New  Biver  lidi't;  in  18()3  he  added 
to  his  fame  by  his  expedition  up  the  Cape  Pear  and  Little 
rivers  and  his  brilliant  operations  on  the  Nansemond;  and 
in  1864  by  blowing  up  the  ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth, 
N.  C.  At  Smithlield.  Wilmington,  and  in  leading  "the  men 
of  the  Monticello  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Fisher,  he  dis- 
lilaycd  eipial  bravery  and  sound  judginent.  In  18()(i-67  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  .sipiadron.  and  in  18()S-6!)  commanded 
the  .Mauuiee  of  the  Asiatic  sipiadron.  I),  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Dec.  17,  1874. 

riishmau,  CllAliLliS  IL:  coiumaniler  U.  S.  navy;  b.  in 
.Maine.  Dec.  6. 1831  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar. 
24,  184!l.  He  served  in  the  Pembifta  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861,  and  in  the  ironclad  Montauk  at  the 
first  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  .Vpr.  7.  186.'i,  and  in  the  many 
fights  of  that  vessel  with  the  defenses  of  Charleston  harbor 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863.  He  was  at  both  the 
Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  led  one  of  the  storniing-parties  in 
the  assault  on  the  fiirt  of  Jan.  15,  1865,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.     D.  Nov.  11,  1883. 

Ciislimilli.  CiiAHi.oTTK  Saixokks:  actress;  b.  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  July  23.  1816;  a  descendant  of  RoBKRT  Cushman 
(q.  v.).  The  baiikru|ilcy  of  her  father,  who  had  been  a  mer- 
chant, obliged  her  to  suiiport  herself,  and,  having  a  fine 
contralto  voice,  slie  made  lier  dehut  as  a  singer  in  1834.  She 
joined  an  opera  troupe ;  but.  iluring  an  engagement  in  New 
Orleans,  lost  her  voice,  and  was  advised  to  become  an 
actress.  She  ap]ieared  in  1835  as  Lady  Macbeth  with 
great  suecc^ss,  and  removed  to  New  York,  where  she  played 
until  1840.  In  1844  she  accompanied  Macready  through  the 
Northern  V.  S.,  and  incroa.sed  her  fame  as  an  imjiei'sonator 
of  Shakspearcan  characters.  In  1844  she  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  was  enthusiastically  received,  acting  with 
her  beautiful  and  gifted  sister  Susan.  She  relnriied  to  the 
U.S.  in  1849;  acted  in  Great  Britain  from  1N53-57.  spend- 
ing part  of  every  winter  in  Home;  in  18.58.  18(i0,  and  1871- 
75  acted  and  gave  dramatic  readings  in  the  U.  !S.,  and  re- 
tired as  an  actress  at  Boston.  May  15.  1875.  I),  in  Boston, 
Feb.  18, 1870.  Sec  Charlotte  Cushman.  her  Letters  and  Mem- 
ories of  her  Life,  edited  by  Emma  Stebbins  (Boston,  1878). 
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Cnshnian,  Robert:  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony;  b.  in  Kent,  England,  about  1580.  He  aided  the 
Pilgrims  in  escaping  to  Holland,  and  joined  them  in  Ley- 
den.  He  assisted  Brewster  in  procuring  a  patent  from  King 
James,  and  with  Carver  chartered  the  Slaytlower.  He  emi- 
grated to  Plymouth  with  his  son  Thomas  in  1621,  and 
preached  Dec.  9  of  that  year  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered 
in  New  England.  He  returned  to  England  in  1621  to  man- 
age the  business  of  the  colonists,  and  died  early  in  1625. 

Ciis'ins,  Sir  William  George:  composer  and  teacher: 
b.  in  London,  Oct.  14,  1833 :  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  royal 
in  his  tenth  year:  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatory  in 
1844 ;  elected  King's  scliolar  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  1847:  appointed  organist  to  the  Queen's  private 
chapel  in  1849 :  assistant  professor  at  the  R.  A.  M.  in  1857  : 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1867  (which  he 
resigned  in  1883),  together  with  other  positions  of  honor. 
His  compositions  are  important  though  not  numerous ; 
they  include  Royal  Weddiru/  Serenata  (1863) :  Gideon,  ora- 
torio for  the  Gloucester  festival  of  1871 :  a  cantata  Te 
Deum;  two  concert  overtures;  a  pianoforte  concerto  in 
A  minor ;  and  a  few  smaller  works.  He  was  knighted  by 
the  Queen  in  1892.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Cusp  [from  Lat.  cuspis.  point,  tip,  lance] :  in  architec- 
ture, a  projecting  point  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  cir- 
cular arcs  or  foils  tangent  to  the  intrados  of  an  arch.  Cusps 
are  especially  common  in  Gothic  tracery,  window  arches,  and 
panels ;  they  are  also  not  infrequent  in  Moorish  architecture. 

Cusp,  in  astronomy,  is  a  point  or  horn  of  the  moon  or  of 
one  of  the  inferior  planets. 

Cusp,  in  geometry,  a  point  at  which  two  tangents  to  a 
curve  coincide.  The  two  branches  of  the  curve  may  either 
lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent,  in  which  case  the  cusp 
is  called  ramphoid,  or  on  o])posite  sides,  when  the  cusp  is 
ceratoid.  The  cissoid  of  Diodes  furnishes  an  example  of  a 
cuspidate  curve  with  a  ceratoid  cusp  :  the  cusps  of  the  new 
moon  are  ramphoid. 

Cusset,  kiis'sa' :  town  of  France ;  department  of  Allier ; 
a  mile  E.  of  Vichy  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  6-G) ;  noted  for 
its  healthful  and  beautiful  surroundings.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  wool,  vineyards,  and  mineral  springs. 
Pop.  (1896)  6.441. 

Cnstard  .ipple :  See  Ano.nw. 

Custer.  Elizabeth  BACoy:  author:  widow  of  Gen. 
George  Armstrono  Custer  (g.  v.).  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  1864.  Mrs.  Custer  shared  her  husband's  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  in  the  West,  and  since  his  death  has  published 
several  volumes  of  reminiscences :  Boots  and  Saddles  (1885) : 
Tenting  on  the  P/a«»s  (1887) ;  and  Following  the  Ouidon 
(1891).  H.  A.  B. 

Custer,  George  Armstrong:  U.  S.  military  officer;  b.  in 
Xew  Rumley,  ().,  Dec.  5,  18:W:  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1861 ;  served  in  the  civil  war  in  tiie  Manassas  campaign 

1861,  engaged   at   Bull   Run;    in  the  Virginia  Peninsula 

1862,  engaged  at  Yorktown,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  McClellan  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  cam- 
naign;  in  the  Maryland  campaign  1862.  engaged  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam  :  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign 
1H63,  engaged  on  "  Stonema.n's  raid  "  and  at  Branily  Sta- 
tion ;  in  Pennsylvania  campaign  1863,  engaged  at  Gettys- 
burg (brevet  major)  and  various  minor  actions ;  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1863;  in  operations  in  Central 
Virginia  1863-64.  engaged  in  numerous  skirmishes,  etc.; 
in  the  Richmond  campaign  1864.  engaged  at  Wilderness, 
Todd's  Tavern,  YitUnw  Tavern  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel), 
Meadow  Bridge,  U.iw's  Sliop,  Cold  Harbor,  Trevillian  Sta- 
tion, etc.;  in  the  Siienandoah  campaign  1864-65.  engaged 
at  Opequan  (brevet  colonel).  Cedar  Creek  :  brevet  major- 
general  for  gallantry  at  Winchester  or  Cedar  Creek  and 
numerous  smaller  engagements;  in  command  of  the  cav- 
alry division  in  tlie  pui-suit  of  Lee's  armv  1865,  engaged 
at  Dinwiddle  Court-house,  Five  Forks  (brevet  brigadier- 
general).  Sailor's  Creek,  and  Appomattox  (brevet  major- 
general);  in  command  of  the  cavalrv  division  in  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Southwest  and  Gulf  1«05;  as  chief  of 
cavalry  in  the  department  of  Texas  186.5-66;  nuijor-general 
U.  S.  volunteers  after  Gen.  Lee's  surrender.  After  the  war 
he  was  on  Western  frontier  dutv.  where  he  was  killed  in 
battle,  by  the  Indians,  June  25,  1876. 

C'ustine,  kiis'tcen',  Adam  Philippe,  Count  de:  French 
general ;  b.  at  Metz,  Feb.  4.  1740 ;  served  as  colonel  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  in  1781 ;  commanded  brilliantly  un  army  on  the 


Rhine  in  1792.  His  popularity  and  talents  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Jacobins,  and  he  was  guillotined  Aug.  28,  1793. 
See  his  memoirs  by  D'Hilliers,  1795. 

Cnstine,  Astolph  Louis  Leoxard,  Marquis  de:  grandson 
of  Adam  Philippe;  b.  at  Niderwiller,  Mar.  18, 1790;  traveled 
through  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  (1835), 
and  Russia,  and  died  Sept.  9.  1857.  His  work  La  Russie 
en  18S9  (4  vols.,  1843)  created  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
a  profound  sensation,  and  the  Russian  Government  deemed 
it  necessary  to  have  an  answer  to  it  published. 

Cus'tis.  George  Washinx.tox  Parke  :  an  adopted  son  of 
Gen.  Washington  ;  b.  at  Mount  Airy.  JId.,  Apr.  30.  1781. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Martlia  Washington.  He  pro- 
duced several  plays  and  orations,  and  wrote  a  volume  of 
Recollections  of  Wiishinglon,  which  was  published  in  1860. 
D.  at  Arlington  House.  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Oct.  10,  1857. 

Custody  :  in  law,  the  care  or  possession  of  goods  without 
any  special  or  adverse  property  therein,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  who  is  charged  with  the  keejnng  and  care  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  owner's  direction.    F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Customs,  or  Customs  Duties :  originally  applied  to  al- 
most any  tax  or  toll  other  than  the  general  property  tax  ; 
now  practically  confined  to  taxes  on  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise.   See  Finance,  Tariffs,  and  'I'axation. 

Cus'tos  rotulo'rum  [Lat.,  keeper  of  the  rolls] :  in  Great 
Britain,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  county,  who  is 
also  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  county,  and  nominally  is        ■ 
the  keeper  of  the  rolls  (writs,  indictments,  etc.).    In  prac-        \ 
tice,  however,  these  are  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  custos  rotulorum. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Castozza.  koos-tod'zaa :  Italian  village  near  Verona  (see 
map  of  Italy,  ref.  3-D) ;  scene  of  two  victories  by  Austrians 
over  Italians;  on  July  25,  1848.  by  Radetzky  over  King 
Charles  Alljert :  and  on  June  24,  1866,  by  Archdulce  Albert 
over  La  Marmora. 

Custrin :  same  as  Cuestrin  (q.  v.). 

Cutch,  or  Katell :  a  feudatory  state  of  British  Bombay, 
India;  lying  between  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  and  the  Runii  or  Ran  of  Cutch,  the  latter  an  area 
of  7,000  sq.  miles  of  arid  land  encrusted  with  salt.  The 
natives  are  hardy  sailors.  The  exports  are  cotton,  glue,  and 
oil.  The  political  system  is  like  feudalism,  with  a  sovereign 
called  a  rao  over  about  200  chieftains.  The  best-known 
town  is  Bhuj.     Area,  6.500  sq.  miles.     Pop.  512.000. 

Revised  by  M.  W.  H. 

Cutch :  See  Catechu. 

Cutch  Gunda'va:  the  most  important  province  of  Balu- 
chistan ;  between  lat.  27°  and  29'  .50  N.,  and  Ion.  67°  20' 
and  69°  15  E.  Area  about  10,000  sq.  miles.  Surrounded 
by  deserts,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  exporting  grain,  cotton, 
and  indigo.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  valuable  portion 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat. 

Cuthseans.  or  Cuthites:  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria; 
so  caUed  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Chaldee,  because  Shalma- 
neser  colonized  that  part  of  Palestine  with  people  from 
Cuthah,  a  district  of  Asia,  and  these  colonists  formed  with 
the  few  remaining  natives  a  mixed  race. 

Cuthbert:  town  and  railway  junction ;  capital  of  Ran- 
dolph CO.,  Ga.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia, 
ref.  6-F):  118  miles  S.  W.  of  Macon.  It  has  a  college  for  boys 
and  a  college  for  girls,  six  churches,  public  schools,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  industries.  Pop.  (1880)  2,129;  (1890) 
2.328  ;  (1893)  2,800.      Editor  of  "  Liberal  E.nterprise.'' 

Cuthbert  (illustrious  for  skill),  or  (iuthbert  (worthy  of 
God):  early  English  siiint:  b.  near  Melrose-on-the-Tweed ; 
entered  the  abbey  there  in  651,  and  in  664  became  its  prior, 
and  shortly  afterward  prior  of  Lindisfarne.  He  retired  in 
676,  and  till  6.'^5  lie  lecl  a  solitary  life  on  Farnc  or  House 
island.  Oil  Mar.  26,  6.S5.  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne.  but  in  687  gave  up  his  bishopric  and  retired  to 
his  cell  on  Fame  island,  where  he  died  Mar.  20.  687.  He 
had  the  credit  of  working  miracles.  His  life  was  written 
by  Mede. — Cuthbert.  .Vbbot  of  Jarrow,  wrote  a  moving  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  the  Venerable  Bcde  73.5.  (See 
Twysden,  Decern  Scriptores.  1652). — Cuthbert,  twelfth 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (741-7.58).  was  a  friend  of  Boni- 
face, and  sympathized  with  Pope  Zacharias  in  his  efforts 
to  build  up  the  papacy.  His  letter  to  St.  Boniface  de- 
scribing ecclesiastical  abuses  is  in  Ilussey's  Bede's  Historia 
Ecclesiastica.     D.  in  Canterbury,  Oct.  26,  758. 
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('iiflibpi'l  Bede :  Src  Bradi.f.v.  ICdward. 

Ciillcr,  KLiiRiDciK  jKhTKitsox :  scholar  antl  jioct :  b.  at 
llnllistoii.  Mass.,  Dec. -JS.  lS;il.  Fnmi  IHOf)  till  his  death. 
Dec.  27.  IHTO.  he  was  I'rcifc-ssdr  <if  .^[o(l(■^n  Laiij;uajjes  at 
Harvard.  Jlis  writiiiirs  iiiclmk'  War  Puem.s  (1807)  and  Slella 
ilSGH).  II.  A.  B. 

Cutler.  ^rAXAssKii.  LL.  I). :  ('Dnjrregational  minister;  h. 
at  Killinsly.  Conn.,  .May  :f.  174',':  ;;radnated  at  Vale  in 
17(w:  was  settled  over  a  elmreli  in  Ipswieli,  Mass.;  served 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  army  in  the  Hevolulionary  war;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  became  a  minis- 
ter. He  was  an  accomplisheil  botanist  ami  i)roficient  in 
other  Viranches  of  science.  He  described  350  species  of 
plants  indiijenons  in  Xc^w  Knj^Iand.  He  was  a  leader  of  a 
party  that  settled  Marietta.  ().,  in  1788.  ami  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  and  political  relations  of 
that  whole  rei^ion  were  invalnable.  He  returned  to  his 
church  in  Massachusetts;  declined  a  commission  as  .iudge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  territory.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  (1801-05).  1).  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  .luly  38, 1838. 
See  the  Life  of  Manasseh  C'lil/er  (2  vols..  Cincimiati.  1888). 
Revised  by  Gkok(;e  P.  Fisiikk. 

Cutler.  Timothy.  P.  D.  O.xon. :  educator  and  deraryman  ; 
li.  in  ('harl<'s|ivwn.  .Mass..  in  1685.  He  became  jiresident  of 
Yale  Collei;e  in  17!!);  resigned  in  1733;  became  a  convert 
I"  episco]iacy  and  in  173:!  was  ordained  in  F.nglaiid  a  mi'in- 
ber  of  the  Church  of  England  an<l  became  rector  of  a  church 
in  Boston.     I),  in  Boston.  Aug.  17,  1765. 

Cutlery  [deriv.  of  Eng.  cutler,  a  maker  of  knive.s,  from 
Anglo-Fr.  co/illere  <  O,  Fr.  cotelier} :  sharp  and  cutting  in- 
.struments  made  of  inm  or  steel.  The  most  primitive  cutting 
instruments  were  flints,  shells,  etc.,  which  were  succeeded  by 
bronze  imiileraents  and  weapons,  and  these  in  turn  by  iron. 
In  recent  years  the  use  of  wrought  iron  for  cutlery  has  been 
almost  entirely  sujierscded  by  sleel.  all  kinds  of  steel,  such 
as  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  crucible,  being  used  for  dif- 
fi'rent  classes  of  instruments.  For  the  very  finest  instruments 
only  the  best  quality  of  crucible  steel  is  generally  used. 
Formerly  only  the  cutlery  made  in  Sheflield.  England,  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  highest  grade — that  is,  for  the  100 
years  following  Bc^njamin  Huntsman's  invention  of  cast 
steel,  in  1770 — Init  now  cutlery  of  excellent  r|uality  is  made 
in  many  countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  V .  S.  Many 
centuries  ago  swords  an<l  knives  were  nuide  in  Danui-scus, 
and  also,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  S|iain  and  Italy,  of 
i|ualities  which  are  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  Cutlery  is  made  almost  exclusively  by  a  forging 
|irocess,  hand-forging  for  knives  and  other  small  i)ieces, 
and  forging  under  a  power-driven  helve-hammer  for  large 
pieces.  The  drop  forging-press  (iidroduced  aljout  1860)  is 
now  supcr.seiling  hand-forging.  In  the  production  of  a  tine 
(|uality  of  cutlery  two  things  are  most  essential  :  first,  the 
selection  of  .steel  of  the  quality  proper  for  the  particidar  in- 
strument to  be  made:  and  second,  great  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  in  forging  at  the  right  heat  and  in  tempering. 
In  mi>dern  practi<'e  the  element  of  personal  skill  is  rendered 
less  important  by  the  adoption  of  heating  furnaces,  whose 
temp<>raturc  is  carefully  regulated  by  pyrometers,  and  in 
tempering  and  annealing  liaths  and  furnaces,  whose  temper- 
ature is  also  clusidy  regulate<l.  The  old  ujelliod  of  drawing 
the  teniiier,  in  which  the  extent  of  drawing  is  regulated  by 
the  worKman's  judgment  of  the  color  formed  by  a  coating 
of  oxide  on  the  brightened  surface  of  the  hardened  steel,  is 
being  superseded  by  the  method  of  placing  the  articles  in 
an  oven  of  regulated  temperature  for  a  (ielinite  [leriod  of 
tinu'.  Axes  ami  other  cutting  instruments  which  have  a 
heavy  thick  portion  and  a  cutting  edge  are  commonly 
made  of  two  kinds  of  steel,  the  former  of  a  soft  steel  of 
<lieap  quality,  aud  the  latter  of  the  finest  kind  of  crucible 
steel. 

Cuttack, '  ir  Cattaek  :  city ;  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name:  on  I  lie  .Mahanadi  river;  350  miles  S.  W.  of  Calcutta 
(see  map  of  N.  India,  ref.  9-II).  It  has  a  temple  and  mosques, 
chapels,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  briuss,  and  salt.  Pop 
4:J.()00;  of  district.  1,800,000;  area  of  di.strict,  3,517  sq,  miles. 

Cutter:  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit, 
built  with  especial  reference  to  speed.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  cutter  and  a  sloop  is  that  in  a  cutter  the  jib  has  no 
stay  to  siip|)ort  it.  The  term  "revenue  cutters"  is  ajiplied 
to  those  which  are  employed  in  the  jmrsuit  of  smugglers. 
The  cutters  belonging  to  ships  of  war  are  clincher-built 
boats  about  25  feet  long. 


Cut-throat  Trout :  the  Saimn  mi/kisx:  so  called  from  a 
dash  of  scarlet  or  crimson  always  present  between  the 
branches  of  the  Iowit  jaw.  The  m'ost  widely  distributed  of 
the  AnuM-icaii  trout,  highly  variable  in  its"appearance,  its 
range  extending  from  Kauitchatka  through  all  the  rivers 
of  Alaska,  British  Colundiia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  southward  in  the  mountain  streams  as  far  as  Chihuahua, 
but  only  including  the  northeastern  portion  of  California. 
This  line  trout  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  301b.  It  is 
spotted  with  black,  and  it  is  best  known  by  its  .small  scales, 
there  being  160  to  180  in  a  lengthwi,se  series  along  its  sides. 

David  S.  Jordan. 

Cuttiufr.  SicwALL  Sylvester,  B,  D,  :  clergyman:  b.  at 
Windsor,  Vt..  .Ian.  10.  1813:  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1835 :  (jrdained  pastor  of  a  Baiitist  church  in 
West  Boylston.  Mass..  1836;  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church, 
Soulhbridge.  Ma.ss..  1837-45;  editor  of  the  New  York  Re- 
corder 1845-50  an<l  1853-55;  editor  of  the  Christian  Revieie 
1849-53;  of  the  Walchnuin  and ReJIcrtrir  in  Boston  1851-53; 
in  1855  founded  with  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bright  The  Exam- 
iner in  New  Vork :  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Rochester  185.5-68:  secretary  of  "the 
American  Baptist  lOducational  Commi-ssion  1868-76;  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  1876-79. 
He  was  author  of  Historical  Vindications  of  the  Bap- 
tists (V,os\in\.\%ri>i)\  Struiiyles  and  Triumphs  of  Religious 
Lil/erty  (New  York,  187(5).  D.  in  Brooklyn,  X.'  Y.,  Feb.  7, 
1882. 

Cnttingrs:  in  horticulture,  living  asexual  jjortions  of 
plants  which  are  detached  and  inserted  in  soil  or  water  that 
they  may  root  and  form  new  plants.  Cuttings  are  usually 
made  of  stems,  although  they  are  sometimes  made  of  leaves, 
as  in  certain  begonias  and  in  gloxiinas;  sometimes  of  roots, 
as  in  blackberries  and  many  ornamental  plant.s,  and  they 
are  sometimes  taken  from  tubers,  as  in  the  potato.  Stem- 
cuttings  are  of  two  general  kinds,  soft-wood  and  hard-wood. 
Soft-wood  cuttings  are  emjiloyed  in  most  eomnum  green- 
him.se  plants,  as  geraniums,  coleus,  carnations,  and  the  like. 
These  are  pieces  of  the  firm  growing  wood,  comprising  om; 
or  two  joints,  and  inserted  in  tlie  soil  usually  not  cleeiier  than 
a  fourth  or  half  inch.  Hard-wood  cutting's  are  made  from 
mat  lire  and  dormant  wood,  jis  in  currants  and  grapes,  and  t  liev 
are  most  commonly  planted  out  of  doors.  The  best  condi- 
tions for  cuttings  are  a  uniforndy  moist  but  not  wet  soil, 
which  is  porous  and  well  drained,  com|iarativeIy  uniform 
temperature,  and  a  gi-eater  or  less  degree  of  bottom  heat. 
Full  directions  for  propagation  by  nicjins  of  cuttings  may 
be  foimd  in  Propagation  of  Plants,  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  and 
The  Xursery-liook,  by  L.  II,  Bailey,        '       Ij.  H.  Bailey. 

Cuttlefish  :  any  one  of  many  dibranchiate  cephalopodous 
moUusks.  I'speci.-illy  one  of  tliose  of  the  family  Sepiidce,  the 
species  of  which  are  numerous 
and  almost  world-wide  in  dis- 
triliution.  The  term  popularly 
includes  nearly  all  the  di- 
branchiate cephalopods.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ink-bag  filled  with 
black  or  brown  ■'  sejiia."  a  sub- 
stance which  the  animal  ejects 
when  pursued,  so  as  to  conceal 
itself  fro':i  view  by  coloring 
the  waters  around  it.  This 
sulislance  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  making  se]iia  or 
India  ink  (now  made  of  lamp- 
black, etc.).  This  coliu'ing- 
nuittcr  is  so  permanent  that  it 
has  occasionally  been  prepared 
from  fossil  specimens.  "  Cut- 
tlebime"  (sometimes  called  rn- 
lamnry)  is  in  reality  the  cal- 
careous internal  shell  of  these 
animals,  especially  that  of  the 
Si'pia  (ifliriiialis  of  Europe. 
When  powdered  it  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  "  pounce." 
and  is  used  for  polishing,  for 
tooth-powder,  and  in  making 
molds  for  <lelicate  castings. 
It  wius  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  is  valuable 
only  for  its  feebly  antacid  properties.  In  the  tropical  seas 
cuttlefish  have  been  found  weighing  2  tons.    They  are  all 
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marine.  Many  fossil  species  ocoir.  Several  species  are 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.     See  SyuiD. 

Cutty-stool  [Scottish,  citiff/  or  kittle,  a  woman  of  light 
or  worthless  character],  or  Creepie  Chair:  formerly  a  scat 
in  Scottish  churclies  where  offenders  against  chastity  were 
obliged  to  sit  for  three  Sundays,  and  receive  a  reprimand 
from  the  minister. 

Cutworms:  larvie.  mostly  belonging  to  lepidopterons  in- 
sects of  the  family  NortiiwIit<e.  and  especially  to  those  of 
the  genus  Agrotis.  They  cut  off  Indian  corn,  calibage.  and 
other  plants  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  and  one 
species  at  least  (Agi-otis  coehrani)  climbs  apple  and  pear 
trees  and  destroys  the  young  buds.  No  etfective  remedy  for 
their  ravages  is  known. 

Cuvier,  Pr.  pron.  kil'vi-a',  George  Chretien  Leopold 
Frederic  Dagobert,  Baron  :  naturalist ;  b.  at  Montbeliard, 
then  in  Wurtemberg.  whitlier  tlie  family  had  removed  from 
Jura  in  the  sixtecntli  century  upon  embracing  Protestant- 
ism. Aug.  2:3,  1769.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  a  French 
regiment  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  He  studied  political  science 
at  the  Carolinian  academy  in  Stuttgai-t,  through  the  interest 
of  the  duke.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  from  boyhood, 
and  his  passion  for  natui-al  history  showed  itself  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  He  tx'canu^  in  1788  tutor  to  the  son  of  Count 
d"Hericy,  who  lived  in  Normandy,  and  remained  in  this  sit- 
uation nearly  six  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his 
studies.  Early  in  1795  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  asso- 
ciateil  with  .Jussieu  and  Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire.  He  became 
in  .July,  1795,  Professor  of  Compai-ative  Anatomy  in  tlie 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  began  to  form  his  great 
caViinet  of  comparative  anatomy.  In  1796  lie  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute,  then  just  foun<led.  He  displayed  his 
genius  for  classification  in  a  work  called  T<ititenn  Elemen- 
taii-p  ihs  Animanx  (1798),  and  succeeded  Dauhcnton  as 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  tlie  College  of  France  in 
1800.  In  1801  he  commenced  the  pulilieation  of  the  impor- 
tant Li'i;inis  d'anntomie  comparie  (5  vols.,  1801-05;  new  ed. 
1840).  He  married  Madame  Duvaucel,  tlic  widow  of  a 
farmer-general,  and  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1802.  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
councilor  to  the  Imperial  University.  He  displayed  a  rare 
faculty  of  expressing  scientific  truths  in  popular  and  ele- 
gant language  in  his  Dineoiirsi;  on  the  Rrrnlutions  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Olot)e,  in  which  he  propounds  the  theory  of 
the  correlation  of  forms  in  organized  beings.  He  was  ap- 
pointcil  master  of  requests  liy  Napoleon  in  1813,  and  coun- 
cilor of  state  in  1814.  He  publislied  in  1817  liis  celebrated 
Alii  null  Kingdom  (Regiie  Aniiiiiil  distriljui  d'apres  son 
Orgn II isa/ion,  in  four  volumes;  new  edition  by  his  pupils, 
11  vols.,  with  993  plates.  1836-49),  in  which  he  proposed  the 
arrangement  of  animals  in  four  divisions — the  Vertebrata, 
MoUusca.  Articulata,  and  Kadiata.  Soon  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bonrbons  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  elected  a 
memljer  of  the  French  Academy  in  1818,  and  received  the 
title  of  baron  in  1820.  He  wrote  many  able  notices  of  sci- 
entific men  for  the  Biogiriphie  Uiiirersel/e.  Among  his 
other  works  is  an  excellent  Natural  Ilistonj  of  Fishes  (1818- 
30.  with  the  continuation  by  Valenciennes.  23  vols.),  of 
which  eight  volumes  were  finished  during  his  life.  As  a 
I)rofessor  he  was  distinguished  for  facility  of  elocution,  clear- 
ness of  ideas,  and  the  art  of  fixing  the  attention  in  philo- 
sophical or  histin-icid  digressions.  He  first  applied  to  zciol- 
ogy  the  natural  method,  and  founded  a  system  on  the  basis 
of  the  invariable  characters  of  anatomical  structure.  He  is 
regardiMl  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, ami  his  knowledge  of  that  science  was  such  that  a  bone 
or  small  fragment  of  a  fossil  animal  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine the  (jriler.  and  even  genus.to  which  it  belonged.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  rendered  important 
services  as  president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior.  He 
was  creatoil  a  peer  of  France  in  1831.  D.  in  Paris,  May  13. 
1832.  He  had  several  children,  but  none  of  them  survived 
him.  His  disposition  was  amiable,  an<l  his  moral  character 
unimpeachable.  .See  A.  de  Candolle,  Notice  sur  ta  Vie  el  les 
Ourrages  de  O.  Cuvier;  R.  Lee,  Memoir  of  Huron  Curier 
(1833);  L.  de  Lomenie,  O.  Cuvier,  par  un  lioiiime  de  rien 
(1841);  Flonrens.  Cuvier,  Histoire  de  ses  7Vr(/v(».f  (1845). — 
The  lirother  of  the  naturalist.  Fri5iii':i{Ic  Ci'vikr.  1).  .luiu' 
28,   1773,   pnlilished,  with  (ieolfroy  Sainl-Hilaire,  Histoire 


•i».    Vii-i,   pnlilislied,  with  (ieo 
iititurelle  des  in  a  in  mi  feres. 


Cuvillior-Flcnry,   kii'vee'ya'flo'ree',   Alfred   Auoi:ste: 
author;  b.  in  Paris,"  .Mar.  18,  1802;  was  educated  in  College 


Louis-le-Grand,  and  became  in  1810  private  secretary  to  Louis 
Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Holland.  In  1827  Louis  Philippe  chose 
him  as  tutor  fm-  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  in  1834  he  entered 
the  staff'  of  the  Journal  des  Deljats.  Of  his  articles  there 
exist  various  collections:  Portraits  Politiques  et  recolution- 
naires  (1851-52);  Etudes  historiques  et  litteraires  (1854); 
Nouvelles  Etudes  (1853);  Voyages  et  Voyageurs  (1854); 
Deriiieres  etudes  historiques  et  litteraires^{\85Q) ;  Historiens, 
Poetes  et  Romanciers  (2  vols.,  1863);  Etudes  et  Portraits 
(186.5-68).     1).  in  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1887. 

CHxha'veii :  seaport-town  and  watering-place  of  Ger- 
many ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
German  Ocean,  72  miles  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Hamburg,  and 
about  50  from  Bremen  (see  map  of  German  Emiiire.  ref. 
2-1)).  It  has  long  been  the  port  whence  Hamburg  steamers 
depart  when  the  Elbe  is  frozen:  recently,  however,  nearly 
.f  2,000.000  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  harbiu-,  which 
has  an  area  of  60,000  sq.  meters,  and  a  de])tli  at  low  tide  of 
26A  feet,  and  is  to  be  used  by  the  largest  steamers  all  the 
year  round.     Pop.  (1895)  5,300. 

Cnyabfi.  kwe'e-aa-baa' :  city  of  Brazil ;  capital  of  the  state 
of  Matto  Grosso ;  on  the  Cuyalia  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Sao 
Loureufo  and  Paraguay  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  5-E). 
It  is  an  episcopal  town,  and  has  a  large  military  arsenal  and 
barracks.  Cuyaba  originated  as  a  mining  town  in  1718.  and 
for  a  time  the  gold-washings  were  enormously  productive ; 
at  present  they  are  nearly  abandoned,  and  the  exports  are 
unimportant,  the  surrounding  region  being  verv  thinly  set- 
tled. The  climate  is  hot  l>ut  generally  healthful."  Pop.  (1893) 
about  20.000.  '  H.  H.  S. 

Cuyaliosra.  ki-a-ho  ga.  Falls :  town  in  Summit  co.,  0.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  ma|i  of  Ohio,  ref.  2-II) ;  on  C.  A.  and 
C.  and  E.  and  \V.  K.  Ks.  (Baltimore  and  (thio  system),  and 
on  Cuyahoga  river  :  5  miles  N.  of  Akron  and  34  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Cleveland.  The  village  has  3  churches,  3  schools,  manu- 
factures of  clay-working  machinery,  rivets,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, bolts,  paper,  sewer-pipe,  tile,  turbine  water-wheels, 
wire-machines,  tinware,  paper  bags,  flour,  etc. ;  it  has  abun- 
dant water-power,  and  medicinal  waters.  Pop.  (1880)  2,294 ; 
(1890)  2,614  ;  (1893)  estimated.  2.800. 
Editor  ok  "  Keporteb  and  Western  Reserve  Farmer." 

Cuyler,  Theodore  Lkdyard,  D.  D.  :  clergyman  ;  b.  at  Au- 
rora, N.  v.,  .Jan.  10.  1822  ;  graduateil  at  Princeton  College  in 
1841  ;  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1846;  preached  three  years 
at  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  was  first  jiastor  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian church  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  then  pastor  of  the  JIarket 
Street  Reformed  church  in  New  York  city ;  and  became 
pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbrterian  church,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  was 
celebrated  Apr.  5.  1885.  He  had  then  preached  there  2,300 
sermons,  delivered  over  1,(.)00  addresses,  ami  received  into 
membership  in  the  church  3,610  persons,  1,566  of  them  by 
conversion.  He  resigned  in  1890.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  such  as  Cedar  Christian  (1863) ;  TTie  Empti/  Crib 
(1868):  Heart-life.  (1871);  From  the  Nile  to  Norway  ('l881): 
and  Stirring  the  Eagle's  Nest  (1890).  Has  also  published 
over  2,700  letters  and  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
many  of  which  have  been  repriuteil  in  Europe. 

Cuyo :  a  portion  of  Chili  which  in  colonial  times  ex- 
tendeVl  E.  of  the  Andes.  The  Spanish  Government  hail 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  captain-generalcy  of  t'hili  at  100 
leagues  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  not  long  after  the  con- 
quest some  of  the  colonists  crossed  the  Andes  and  founded 
several  towns  on  the  other  side.  One  of  these,  Cuyo,  gave  a 
general  name  to  the  region,  which  eventually  extended  to 
about  Ion.  63'  W.  and  cmliraced  Tucuman.  Mendoza,  and 
other  flourishing  places.  The  limits  with  the  Platine  prov- 
inces were  never  definitely  fixed,  and  the  Araucaiiian  wans, 
barring  the  best  jiasses  of  the  .\iides.  ma<le  it  difiicnlt  to 
maintain  communications  with  tlie  cajiital  of  Chili.  In 
1776  Cuyo  was  transferred  to  the  new  viccroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  ,\ndcs  were  fixed  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Cliili.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Cuyj).  koip.  Albert:  r>utch  painter:  b.  at  Dort,  Holland. 
in  1605;  jmpil  of  his  father.  .lacol)  Gerritse.  Cuyp  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  painters  of  effects  of  snniight  whose 
works  we  possess;  a  tonalist  nither  tlian  ;i  colorist,  and  with 
a  hapjjv  perception  of  the  ]iicturesi|uc,  and  as  a  |iainter  of 
the  golden  sunset  phenomena  lie  has  had  many  imitators, 
but  few  who  ap|U'oached  him.  He  left  a  large  number  of 
jiicturcs.  Much  of  his  work  is  in  England:  five  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery.seven  or  eight  in  the  l?ridge\vat<'r Gal- 
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lorv,  ami  many  in  other  privato  colloctions.  I'icluivs  of  his 
art'  also  in  thr  Dresilen  (iallrry,  the  Amstenlain  CaUiM-y.  ami 
ill  many  others.     1).  at  Dorl  in  IGSH.         \V.  .1.  .Stii.lman. 

t'liyp.  .Tacoh  (iKKRITSe:  portrait  ami  animal  painter;  b. 
at  Hurl.  llr)llaml,  in  1373;  pupil  of  Bloemart  ;  with  oth- 
ers, foumled  at  Dort  in  1042  a  •;uild  of  St.  Luke.  I),  after 
1049. 

CilZfO:  a  southeastern  department  of  Peru;  hounded  X. 
hv  Loreto.  K.  Iiy  Bolivia,  S.  liy  Puno  and  Are(|uipa.  and  W. 
by  Apurimae,  .Vyaeueho,  and  .lunin.  Area.  27."~S5  sq.  miles. 
Capital.  Cuzco.  The  soutliern  and  more  populous  portion 
is  an  elevated  and  nuu-h-l>roken  region  between  the  lofty 
chains  of  the  .Vndes  and  tlie  central  Cordillera;  the  rivers 
risinjr  here  break  throuf;li  the  Andes  nortliwnrd,  in  deep 
cations,  unitiu;;  beyond  to  form  the  I'eayali,  thi-  true  souriir 
iif  the  Anuiziin.  lieyond  thi-  Andes  the  nurtliern  and  western 
portions  of  tlu'  dfjiartnieut  lie  in  the  warm,  damp  plains  of 
the  Amazonian  depression,  and  they  are  covered  with  forests 
■which  extend  far  up  the  mountain  sides.  The  Cuzco  basin, 
by  its  fertility  and  delii;htful  climate,  is  one  of  the  most 
favored  parts  of  Peru,  but  owinj;  to  the  lack  of  communica- 
tions its  development  has  been  slow.  The  -Mollcndo  K.  Jv., 
now  in  course  of  construct  inn,  will  connect  it  witli  Lake 
Titicaca  and  the  Pacific.  The  mountain  re,i;ions  of  Cuzco 
are  rich  in  minerals.  Pop.  U*^"*)) -'oS.443;  (1  WW)  probably 
nut  much  greater.  Hkruicrt  II.  Smitu. 

Ciizco  ((^uichua.  navel);  an  interior  city  of  Peru:  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  same  mime:  on  an  irre{;ular  table- 
lanil  or  terrace.  ll.;WO  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  X.  W. 
the  hill  of  Sacsahuaman  risi-s  hi^h  above,  aiul  two  streams 
How  down  throuirh  the  city  in  ancient  walled  channels — the 
work  of  the  Incas  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  .5-15). 
Cuzco  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Peru,  and  perhaps  of 
America.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Inca  power,  capital 
of  their  empire,  which  eventually  spread  over  a  gix'al  [wrt 
of  the  Andean  rejjion.  According:  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Mauco  Capac  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  of  the  monuments 
are  preincarial,  aiul  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  Indian 
settlement  existed  here  lonj;  before  the  time  of  JIanco  Capac. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  city  [iruiier  probably  had 
.W.OfM)  iidiabitants.  with  as  many  more  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  streets  were  narrow,  crossing;  each  other  at 
ri^ht  aiiffles,  and  paved  with  pebbles;  near  the  center  there 
was  a  largo  square,  and  from  this  radiated  four  streets  to 
t  he  four  great  Inca  roads.  The  houses,  at  least  of  the  bet- 
ter ela.ss,  were  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  elaborate  and 
handsome  thatched  roofs.  Hut  the  glory  of  Cuzco  was  the 
Ccuri-cancha,  or  great  temple,  commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  It  was  2!Hi  fi'ct  long  liy  32  liroail.  and  was 
iiriginally  built  forajialace  of  the  Incas.  The  interior  of 
the  nuiin  hall  was  lined  in  gri'at  part  with  tliiu  gnld.  An 
elliptical  gold  plate  at  one  end  represented  the  Supreme 
Deity,  and  this  was  flanked  by  figures  of  the  sun  atui  uu)on. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  Cuzco,  but  portions 
of  the  origimd  walls  are  visiljle.  The  Acchi/iiiiini,  or  great 
house  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun.  has  been  r<'|ilaced  by  a  con- 
vent, l)Ut  |)arts  cif  this  also  can  be  traceil,  and  porliunsof 
old  houses  and  palaces  about  the  city  remain  almost  entire. 
"The  world,"  says  Jlr.  Scpiier.  "ha.?  nothing  to  show  in  the 
way  of  stone-cutting  and  fitting  to  surpass  the  skill  and 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  Inca  structures  at  Cuzco."  On 
the  Sacsahuaman  hill  beliiu<l  the  city  is  the  great  fortress  of 
Cuzco,  which  probably  was  built  before  the  time  of  tla^ 
Incas.  It  is  a  fortification  (ilM)  feet  long,  and  consisting  of 
three  walls,  one  almve  the  other  on  successive  terraces. 
They  are  built  of  immense  stone  blocks,  some  of  them  27 
feet  long  by  13  high;  an<l,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
work  is  constructed  with  salient  and  retiring  angles,  involv- 
ing the  true  principle  of  modern  fortification.  Pizarro  en- 
tered Cuzco  Nov.  13.  1.>:W  ;  the  city  was  speedily  rifled  of  its 
gold,  and  in  1.334  was  given  a  Si)anish  government.  It  was 
iK'sieged  in  13:i(i  by  tlie  Iiu-a  .Manco.  who  set  fire  to  the 
thatch  roofs,  burning  nicjst  of  them.  For  many  years  after 
the  conquest,  and  long  after  Linui  was  founded,  Cuzco  rc- 
nuiined  the  chief  city,  though  no  longer  the  capital  ot  Peru, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  had  in  the  seventeenth  century  about 
50.000  iidiabitants.  The  population  in  180;!  was  aboui  20,000. 
About  seven-eighths  are  In{liaus,  and  t^uichua  is  the  com- 
mon language.  The  climate  is  cool,  but  seldom  cold,  and 
very  salubrious.  The  ^'ucay  and  other  valleys  a  few  leagues 
distant  yield  tropical  fruits.  With  the  ccuupletion  of  the 
Mollendo  K.  li.  to  this  point,  Cuzco  will  doubt les.s  renew 


its  ancient  prosperity,  while  losing  the  air  of  antiquity 
whi<h  is  now  its  great  charm.  See  Markham's  Cuzco  and 
Lima,  and  Ilisturji  of  Peru ;  Stiuier's  I'eiu  ;  Prescott's  Con- 
quest of  Peru;  also  Incax  Antivl'ITIks. 

Herbert  IT.  .Sjiitu. 

Cuzco:  See  Indians  of  C'entrai,  America. 

Cvane,  .sln-ne'e  (in  (ir.  Kuoj"^):  a  water-nymph  of  classic 
mytuology,  who  tried  to  rescui.'  her  jilaymate  Proserpine, 
and  was  changed  by  Pluto  into  a  fountain  in  Sicily.  She  is 
also  called  the  wife  of  ^Kohis,  god  of  the  winds.  The  foun- 
tain Cyane,  near  Syracuse,  still  flows,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
considerable  river. 

C'ya'iiea  [from  Gr.  kvovos.  dark-blue  substance];  a  genus 
of  jellyfishes  belonging  to  the  disconu^dusan  iSri/p/iozoa. 
They  have  a  large  jelly-like  disk,  from  the  center  of  which 
hangs  downthe  proboscis  termiuatingin  four  greatly  fringed 
lobes.  From  the  margin  of  the  disk  luimi'rous  long  tenta- 
cles are  developed.  The  only  s])ecies  in  N'orth  America, 
Cyanea  arctica,  reaches  an  enoi'im)US  size,  the  disk  being 
sometimes  7  feet  in  diameter,  the  tentacles  200  feet  long. 
The  European  species  is  said  to  sting  severely,  but  Ci/cmea 
arctirn  does  not  affect  man  except  in  places,  as  between  the 
fingers,  where  the  skin  is  thin.  J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Cy'niiide  [from  Gr.  Kvavos.  dark-blue  substance] ;  a  s^dt 
of  hydrocyanic  or  ]n'ussic  acid  whii'h  has  the  comiiosition 
IICX,  containing  the  elements  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen. The  cyanide  which  is  manufactured  in  largest  quan- 
tity is  commonly  called  i/ellow  pruxsiate  of  potash,  or  pofas- 
nium  ffrroei/aiu'de.  (See  Potassii'M.)  From  this,  other  cy- 
anides, such  as  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  Prussian  blue,  etc., 
are  prepared.  Most  cyanides  are  very  poisonous.  Some  of 
them  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  in  gilding, 
electroplating,  |)hotographing.     Some  are  use<l  in  meiliciue. 

IraKemsex. 

Cy'iiiiite.  or  Kyanite  [Gr.  Kiavos.  a  dark-blue  substance, 
dark  blue  -t-  suffix  -ife  (used  of  minerals)] :  a  beautiful  min- 
eral (sometimes  called /J/.f/ZiP"!').  a  form  of  silicate  of  alu- 
mina. It  often  occurs  crystallized,  and  generally  in  broad 
prisms.  It  is  transpan'Ut  or  translucent,  sometimes  opales- 
cent, and  exhibits  various  shades  of  blue.  Its  formula  is 
AloOjSiOj. 

Cyanogen  [from  (ir,  xiavos.  a  dark-blue  sidistance  +  root 
i)i')i-,  ]ii'oiluce,  in  yfvviw.  beget,  etc. ;  so  named  with  reference 
to  Prussian  bhu',  one  of  its  compounds);  a  gas  fonued  by 
healing  meri'uric  cyanide.  It  is  colorless,  has  the  odor  of 
peach  kernels,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  consists  of 
the  elements  earl)on  and  hydrogen,  and  has  the  chemical 
formida  C^Xa.  All  the  cyanides  ai'e  related  to  cyaiujgen,  as 
the  chlorides  are  related  to  chlorine  and  the  iodides  to 
iodine.  The  group  CX  enters  into  chemical  compounds  as 
the  element,  CI,  does,  and  is  said  to  play  the  part  of  an  ele- 
ment.    Such  a  grou])  is  called  a  ra<lical.  Ira  Ke.msex. 

Cyanoni't'tor  IfromGr.  Kiioras.  a  dark-lilue  substance  + 
ti(Tpov,  me;isurej :  an  instrument  for  nu>asuring  the  blueiioss 
of  the  sky.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  disk  divided  into 
sectors,  the  several  sectors  being  colored  with  tints  of  blue 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity.  Held  between  the  eye 
and  the  sky.  some  sectors  will  appear  dee[)er.  and  some 
lighter  in  tint  than  the  heavens.  That  one  where  the  dif- 
ference is  insensible  is  the  measure  of  llu^  blueness  for  the 
time  being. 

Cyano'sis  (fromGr.  Kvafos.  II  dark-lilue  substance,  dark 
blue -(- ending  -ai<ri5.  common  to  tir.  words  denoting  a  con- 
dition of  coming  to  be,  or  coming  to  h.'ive.  as  Kldwais.  petri- 
fying (xWos).  iaaiais,  a  making  eipial  {Tiros).  i5ioj<ris.  ap|iropria- 
tion  (iSics).  Sixalii/ffis.  ju.stification  (Sfwoiusl.  etc..  and  so  used  of 
names  of  diseasrsl :  a  condition  of  lividity  of  the  skin  due 
to  failure  of  the  circulation  or  respiration.  Congeiiitalciiano- 
ms,  or  ci/anopathii,  is  an  alfection  in  which  the  skin  of  the 
newly  born  infant  shows  this  appearance.  The  popular 
term  "  blue-baby  "  is  sometimes  apjilied  to  the  child  suffer- 
ing this  disease.  It  is  the  result  of  various  congenital  mal- 
formations and  conditions  of  imperfect  development.  Fre- 
ipienlly  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  defective.  In  some 
eases  the  foramen  ovale,  a  communication  between  the  left 
and  right  sides  of  the  heart,  rennuns  open  as  in  the  fcetal 
state.  The  venous  and  arterial  blood  are  mingled,  as  is 
normal  before  birth.  Cyanosis  nniy  prove  fatal  in  a  few 
days  after  birth,  but  in  other  cases,  with  care,  life  may  be 
prolongeil  for  some  years.  Growth  and  normal  development 
in  other  respects  are  rarely  attained. 

Kcvised  by  William  Pepper. 
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Cya'thea  [from  tlie  Gr.  KvaBos.  a  cup.  alluilinjj  to  the 
shape  of  its  iridusia] :  a  geims  of  beaiuiful  tree-ferns  of  the 
fatnilr  Poljipodlacece,  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  World.  The  species  are  numerous.  Cynthea 
arborea,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Jlexico.  and  .South 
America,  has  bipinnate  leaves.  Cyathea  medullaris,  a  New 
Zealand  species,  has  etlible  starchy  roots. 

Cyatliopliyrilliu  [from  Gr.  KvaSos.  cup  +  ^uAAoi',  leaf]: 
the  typical  genus  of  a  prominent  fandly  of  PaUeozoic  corals 
(CyathophylUdiv).  The  Greek  name,  as  well  as  the  English 
name  cup-corals,  is  applied  to  corals  of  this  genus  on  ac- 
count of  the  cup-shaped  eoralhim  of  the  single  polyparie-s. 
The  cup-corals  are  either  simple  or  compound,  and  their 
septie  are  arranged  in  groups  or  multiples  of  four,  and  they 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  limestones  of  the  Devonian 
system,  although  the  genus  Cyafhophylhim  ranges  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous.  H.  S.  Williams. 

Cyax'ares  (in  Gr.  Kva{,i/nts\  Old  Persian,  Vraisliatnra, 
i.  e.  beautiful-eyed)  1. :  a  king  of  the  Medes;  began  to  reign 
in  633  B.  c.  He  waged  war  against  the  Scythians,  who  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  and  against  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia. 
A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  about  610  B.  c.  in- 
duced Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  to  make  peace.  Cyaxares  and 
the  King  of  Babylon  took  Xineveh  in  625.  He  died  in  593 
B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  who  reigned 
from  593  to  569  B.  c. 

C.vaxare.S  II. :  a  son  of  Astyages,  grandson  of  Cyaxares  L, 
and  uncle  of  Cynis  the  Great.  Though  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  or  Ctesia-s,  he  is  named  by  Xenophnn  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Astyages  in  the  Median  kingdom,  and  is  prol)ably 
the  same  as  "  Darius  the  Median  "  spoken  of  by  the  jirophet 
Daniel  (v.  31).  He  is  su|jposed  to  have  reigned  in  Babylon 
for  two  years  after  its  contpiest  by  Cyras  in  538  B.  c.  He 
came  to  the  throne  of  Media  in  569  b.  c. 

Cyb'ele  (in  Gr.  Kv$eKyj.  or  Kv^ri\ri).  called  also  Cybe'be  (in 
Gr.  Ku/3^5rj)aud  Rhe'a  (in  Gr.  Pem.  'Pea.  or  'Pfirj):  a  godtless 
of  cla.ssic  mythology;  called  in  Phrygia  and  elsewhere  in 
Western  Asia  "Mother  of  the  Gods"  or  "  Great  Mother." 
She  was  supposed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Uranus  ami  Terra, 
the  wife  of  Saturn  (Cronos),  and  the  mother  of  Jupiter.  In 
Phrygia  her  priests  were  called  Corybantes  (g.  v.).  She  was 
sometimes  styled  the  "  Berecynthian  mother,"  from  the  liill 
Bereeynthus,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  is  generally  rej)- 
resented  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  with  a  tliadem 
of  towers  upon  her  head. 

Cy'cads  [of  uncertain  origin] :  a  small  family  of  trees  and 
shrubs  (Cycaclecp).  related  to  the  conifers,  with  winch  they 
agree  in  being  gymnospermous.  They  have  mostly  simple 
stems,  with  a  large  pith  and  large  pinnately  compound,  ever- 
green leaves,  which  are  clustered  toward  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  They  are  of  slow  growth  and  are  long-lived;  the 
stem  elongates  by  a  slowly  unfolding  terminal  bud,  much 
as  in  the  palms,  which  they  resemble  so  remarkably  that 
they  are  populaily  called  "  sago  palms."  The  ovules  are 
produced  on  the  margins  of  slightly  modified  leaves  (in 
Cycas),  or  on  the  scales  of  cones  (in  other  genera).  Tlie 
pollen-bearing  flowers  constitute  cones,  roughly  resembling 
the  cones  of  the  conifers.  Cycads  were  very  numerous  in 
ancient  geological  periods,  but  they  are  now  few  in  num- 
ber (about  eighty  sjiecies),  and  are  restricted  to  tlie  warm 
parts  of  the  world.  The  living  species  are  disposed  in  two 
families  as  follows :  1.  Cycadacete,  including  but  one  genus 
— Cycas — represented  by  sixteen  species,  of  which  C.  revulnta 
of  China  and  Japan  is  common  in  conservatories.  Its  pith 
contains  much  starch,  which  is  the  "sago"  of  commerce. 
2.  Zamia4:em,  including  eight  genera,  of  which  Zamin  (thirty 
species),  Dioon,  and  Eiin-phdlarttm  are  best  known.  Two 
species  of  Zamin  are  natives  of  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Charles  E.  Besset. 

Cy'chla,  or  Ticlila,  sik'la :  a  genus  of  perch-like,  fresh- 
water fishes  of  the  family  C/iromidce,  .sometimes  placed  in 
a  separate  family,  Cichlid'tr.  There  are  three  or  four  hright- 
coloriMl  species, "found  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Peru,  and  used 
for  food. 

Cyclades,  sikla-de'ez :  a  group  of  islands  in  the  j'Egean, 
numbering  twelve  in  all.  according  to  Strabo.  so  called  be- 
cause they  surrounited  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  (see  map 
of  Greece,  ref.  17-L).  These  islands  are  Syra.  Delos.  An- 
dros,  Tenos,  Mykonos,  Xaxos.  I'aro.s,  Antiparos,  Siphnos, 
Seriphos,  Kythnos.  and  Ke.is.  The  nomarchvof  the  Cvclades 
In  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  includes,  in  adili'tion  to 
theabove,  thefollowingeight  islands ;  Melos, Thera.  Kimolo.s. 


I'holegandros.  Sicynos.  los.  Amorgos.  and  Anaphe.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  the  soil  productive.  Pop.  of  the 
nomarchy  (1896)  134.747.  Area,  926  sq.  miles.  Svra  or  Fler- 
mopolis  is  the  most  important  city. 

Cyplamen,  sik'la-men  [from  Gr.  KVKXiaivos,  nvKKaids.  a 
plant-name] :  a  name  given  to  plants  of  a  genus  of  the 
Primrose  family.  There  are  two  chief  species  in  cultivation. 
Cyclamen  eiiropo'um  and  C.  hitlfnlium  (C  persicum  of 
florists).  The  former  is  the  fragrant  and  the  hardier  spe- 
cies, and  is  native  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The  latter 
comes  from  Persia.  The  flower  is  one  of  the  oddest  in  form, 
its  brilliant  petals  being  strongly  reflexed,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  turned  inside'out. 

Cycle  [from  Gr.  kukKos.  wheel,  circle] :  a  period  of  time 
which  finishes  and  recommences  perpetually.  The  term 
has  been  employed  for  marking  the  intervals  in  which  two 
or  more  periods  of  unequal  length  are  each  completed  in  a 
certain  number  of  times,  so  that  both  begin  again  exactly  in 
the  same  relations  as  at  first.  Tiie  cycles  used  in  chronology 
are  three:  the  cycle  of  the  sun.  the  cycle  of  the  moon  (or 
Metonic  cycle),  and  the  cycle  of  indiction.  The  cycle  of  the 
sun,  or  solar  cycle,  is  a  period  of  time  after  which  the  same 
days  of  the  week  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year.  If  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  were  always  the  same,  this  cycle 
could  only  contain  seven  years;  but  the  order  is  interrupted 
by  tiie  intercalations.  In  the  Julian  calendai-.  the  intercalary 
day  returns  every  foiu'th  year,  and  the  cycle  consequently 
contains  twenty-eight  years.  This  cycle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  about  the  time  of  the  firet  Council  of  Xice 
(325  A.  D.),  but  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  is  placed  nine 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Hence 
the  year  of  the  cycle  corresponding  to  any  given  year  in  the 
Julian  calendar  is  found  by  the  following  ride  :  add  nine  to 
the  date  and  divide  the  sum  by  twenty-eight ;  the  quotient 
is  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
year  of  the  cycle.  Should  there  be  no  remainder,  the  pro- 
posed year  is  the  twenty-eight  1l  or  last  of  the  cycle.  In  the 
reformed  calendar  this  rule  can  only  apply  from  century  to 
century,  for  the  order  is  interrupted  by  the  omission  of  the 
intei-calary  day  even-  hundredth  year.  (.See  Domisical  Let- 
tee.)  The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  a  period  of  nineteen  solar 
years,  after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year  as  they  did  nineteen  years  before.  This 
eyele  was  invented  by  Melon,  an  Athenian  astronomer,  and 
is  known  as  the  "  Metonic  cycle."  It  contains  8.940  days, 
which  exceeds  the  true  length  of  the  nineteen  solar  years  by 
nine  and  a  half  hours,  nearly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  exceeds 
the  length  of  235  lunations  by  seven  hours  and  a  half  only. 
The  framers  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  in  adopting  this 
period,  altered  the  distribution  of  the  lunar  months,  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  Julian  intercalation;  and  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  was  that  every  three  periods  of  6,940 
days  was  followed  by  one  of  6,939.  The  mean  length  of  the 
cycle  was  therefore  6,939|  days,  whicli  agrees  exactly  with 
nineteen  Julian  years.  The  number  of  the  year  in  the  cycle 
is  called  the  Goldex  Xu.mber  (q.  v.).  Tlie  cycle  begins  with 
the  year  in  which  the  new  moon  falls  on  Jan.  1.  To  find  the 
number  of  any  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  or  the  golden  num- 
ber of  that  year,  we  have  this  rule  :  add  one  to  the  date  and 
divide  by  nineteen  ;  the  quotient  is  the  uiunber  of  cycles 
elapsed,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  cycle.  Should 
there  be  no  remainder,  the  jjroposed  year  is  the  last  or  nine- 
teenth of  the  cycle. 

The  cycle  of  iudictions,  or  Roman  indiction,  is  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years,  not  astronomical,  bnt  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. Its  origin  and  pur|iose  are  alike  uncertain,  but 
it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  by  Constantine 
the  Great  about  312  of  the  common  era.  and  had  refer- 
ence to  certain  judicial  acts  that  took  place  at  stated  in- 
tervals of  fifteen  years.  It  is  considered  as  liaving  com- 
menced on  Jan.  1,  313.  By  exten<liug  it  backward  to  the 
beginning  of  the  era,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  year 
of  the  era  corresponded  with  the  fourth  of  the  cycle. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  number  of  any  yeai'  in  the 
cycle  of  indiction  we  have  this  rule  :  add  three  to  the  date, 
divide  tlie  sum  by  fifteen,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of 
indiction. 

Cyclic  Planes  of  a  Cone;  the  two  planes  through  one 
of  tiie  axes  which  are  parallel  to  tlie  planes  of  circular  sec- 
tion of  the  cone.  The  per])endiculars  to  the  cyclic  planes 
through  the  vertex  are  the  local  lines  of  the  reciprocal  cone. 
A  sphere  around  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  cut  by  the  latter, 
its  cyclic  planes,  and  its  focal  lines  respectively,  in  a  spliero- 
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conic,  its  cyclic  arcs,  and  its  foci,  and  tlius  the  ri>c'i|>r<Kal 
properties  of  cyelie  planes  and  focal  lines  ^ive  rise  to  proii- 
erties  of  sphero-conios,  which  are  in  many  respects  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  plane  conies. 

Cyt'lillfT:  the  nse  of  the  "cycle" — that  is.  the  bicycle  or 
tricvcle — by  man  for  self-propulsion  from  place  to  place. 
Cycling  is  practiced  throughout  the  work!  for  pastime,  for 
health,  for  business,  and  for  milRary  purposes.  (For  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  governing  the  Ijalance  and  mo- 
tion of  cycles, 
see  \'kloci- 
PEDE,  which  is 
the  original  and 
generic  term 
applied  to  all 
forms  of  "cy- 
cle.") That  In 
most  common 
use  is  the  bicy- 
cle, a  machine 
consisting  of 
two  tandem 
wheels  connect- 
ed by  a  frame 
upon  which  is 
a  seat.  It  is 
I  propelled  by  the 
feet  of  tlie  rid- 
er bv  nutans  of 
cranlvs  attached 
to,  or  connected 
with,  the  driving-wheel.  The  tricycle  is  a  similar  machine 
with  three  wheels.  Cvcling  was  first  practiced  in  the  eigh- 
teentli  centun.-  upon  tlie  hobby,  or  dandy,  horse.  This  was 
a  bicycle  with  wheels  attached  to  a  bar  of  wood  rudely 
shaped  like  the  body  of  a  horse.  The  rider  sat  astri<le  upon 
it  and  j>ropelled  it  w ith  his  feet  upon  the  ground.  The 
Baron  Urais  de  Saverbrunn  made  an  imi)roved  hobby-horse 
which  was  used  1H16-19  in  the  principal  Kurojiean  ami 
.\merican  cities.  It  was  soon  given  up,  however.  In  1840- 
41  Kirkpatrick  McMillan,  a  Scotchman,  made  a  wooden  bi- 
cycle with  cranks, 
side  levers,  con- 
necting rods,  and 
pedals.  It  was 
used  successfully 
tor  years,  and  to 
him  belongs  the 
honor  of  making 
the  first  bicy- 
cle witii  cranks. 
McMillan  first 
tried  his  cranks 
and  side  levers  on 
a  tricvcle  in  18:W. 


Fig.  1. — OrdiDary  (bicycle  witli  solid  tiresi. 


-— .Safety  (with  pneumatic  tires). 


In  1S46  Galvin  Dalzell,  another  Scotchman,  who  had  si'eii 
McMillan's  machine,  made  a  bicycle  remarkably  like  the 
safety  of  to-day.  The  handle-bar.  size  of  wheels,  and  rake 
of  front  fork  were  nearly  the  same.  Ccmnecting  rods  took 
the  [ilace  of  the  present 'chain.  With  it  Dalzell  could  out- 
run a  fast  coach  iijion  the  highway.  Michaux,  a  Pari*;ian 
carriage-builder,  is  reported  to  haVe  built  a  velocipede  in 
18.5.5  which  was  worked  with  cranks  upon  the  front  wheel, 
but  Pierre  Lallement  made  a  better  one,  and  patented  it  in 
the  U.  S.  in  180G.  Kdward  Oilman  took  out  a  similar  pat- 
ent in  England  a 
few  months  ear- 
lier. After  this 
the  velocipede 
was  developed 
with  rapidity. 
The  first  modern 
bicyele  was  built 
in  England  in 
18(iT.  This  type 
is  known  as  the 
1- 1...  :i,  -  l-a.ly-s  safety  iwiili  sulid  tiivs,.  ordinary.  Its 

perfected  form  is 
shown  in  Pig.  1.  Iron  and  steel  took  the  place  of  wood  in 
the  frame  and  wheels.  In  1874  there  were  in  (Jrent  Hritain 
twenty  manufacturers  of  bicycles.  Tlie  tricvcle  was  known 
as  early  as  1828,  and  one  is  illustrated  in  the  Enylish  Me- 
chanic for  May,  1866.  It  came  into  use  in  1877,  About 
95 


1884  the  present  safety  came  into  use.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
safety  of  WJ2  fur  iiiiii.  The  drop-frame  bicycle  was  in- 
vented and  made  by  Herbert  S.  Owen,  of  Wiushington,  I).  C, 
in  1887,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  women.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  lady's  safely  with  solid  tire,  now  disused. 

The  adoption  of  the  safety  as  the  permanent  form  of  the 
bicyele,  and  of  the  pneumatic  as  its  only  suitable  tire  equip- 
ment, made  possible  a  steady  developiuent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  both.  Weights  were  giadually  reduced  from  above 
40  lb.  to  20  lb.  for  road,  and  even  less;  the  ball-bearing 
principle  was  introduced  at  every  point  of  friction;  weklless 
steel  tubing  of  increased  gauge  displaced  the  experimental 
tubing  theretofore  used  ;  forgings  were  substituted  for  cast- 
ings ;  and  every  part  became,  so  far  as  possible,  easily  attach- 
able and  detachable.  The  pneumatic  tire  was  |)erfected  with 
equal  rapidity,  and  to  the  |jionecr  double-tube  pattern  were 
added  several  varieties  of  single-tube  tires  (in  which  the  in- 
ner tube  and  its  outer  cover  or  "  wearing-shoe  ''  are  vulcan- 
ized together).  In  1806  an  ordinary  injury  to  either  type  of 
tire  may  be  permanently  repaired  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
heavy  gooseneck  saddle  was  likewise  displaced  by  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  saddles  of  light  weight  and  hygienic  con- 
struction. Meanwhile  to  the  single  safety  was  added  the 
tandem,  "triplet,"  "quadruplet,"  and  "sextuplet,"  carrying 
two,  three,  four,  and  six  riders  respectively,  the  first  men- 
tioned used  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  the  single  wheel, 
the  others  almost  exclusively  for  racing. 

The  bicycle-building  industry  was  of  British  origin,  and 
for  several  years  (ireat  Britain  supplied  the  tie.st  machines 
to  all  |iarts  of  the  world.  So  great  was  the  increase  in  the 
American  trade  from  18!)2to  18'.)6,  however,  that  at  the  latter 
date  the  products  of  the  factories  of  the  U.  S.  exceeded  in 
value  those  of  any  other  country,  and  while  a  heavy  tariff 
practically  prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  bicycles  and 
sundries,  those  of  V.  S.  manufacture  are  largely  exported  to 
Mexico,  South  Amerii'a.  Japan,  and  oven  to  Great  Britain 
and  France.  There  are  in  18!i6  nearly  1.2.50,OlX)  cyclists  in 
the  British  isles,  2,000,000  in  the  U.  s".,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  nearly  140  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  bicycles,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  who 
jiroduce  cheaper  grades  or  only  a  iioniinal  number.  The 
total  British  product  for  18!).5  exceeded  700.01)0  niacliines, 
representing  a  gross  value  of  from  ^HO.OOO.OOO  to  i?(i.").0()0,- 
000.  Approximately,  the  same  number  were  made  in  the 
r.  S. — ill  17o  well-equipped  factories  and  over  SOOproducing 
lower  grades.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  V.  S.  there  is  a 
capital  invested  of  fully  $7.'),000.000.  which  includes  the 
business  of  making  tires,  materials,  sundries,  and  fittings. 

The  cycle  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  business 
as  well  as  tlie  jileasurc  life  of  two  continents.  The  advance 
in  construction  has  adajited  the  modern  machine  to  the 
needs  of  bi>tli  sexes  and  all  ages,  while  the  approximate  per- 
fection of  the  pneumatic  tire  and  the  movement  for  better 
roads  have  made  touring  very  popular  in  Europe  and 
America,  In  189.5  over  .5,000  bicycles  accompanied  tourists 
from  the  U.  S.  to  British  and  continental  ports,  while  over 
4,250,000  were  transported  various  distances  on  U.  S.  rail- 
ways.    Bicycle  parcel-carriers  are  common. 

The  bicycle  has  become  a  potent  factor  in  awakening 
people  to  the  necessity  of  bettor  roads.  The  strength  of  half 
a  million  cycling  voters  is  felt  in  the  U.S.  municipal,  State, 
and  national  politics ;  and  many  States,  notably  Massachu- 
setts, Xew  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  are  now  making  liberal 
annual  appropriations  for  permanent  highway  improvement. 
Farly  in  1890  the  U.  S.  Congress  established  a  national  bu- 
reau of  highways,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers of  the  army,  and  tlie  special  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment of  road  inquiry,  whose  province  it  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  scientific  layiiig  out  of  all  roadways  in  new  territory, 
and  to  aid  the  movement  in  the  various  States  by  the  dis- 
covery and  free  testing  of  building  materials.  In  addition 
to  the  impetus  given  tlie  cause  of  improved  highways  by 
the  cyclists  of  the  V.  .'>..  thousan<ls  of  miles  of  side  paths 
are  being  built  by  popular  subscription. 

The  safety  type  of  wheel  li.is  boon  the  subject  of  consi<l- 
erable  experiment  by  the  I'.  S.  War  Department,  and  by 
neai-ly  every  European  government.  Its  usefulness  in  mod- 
ern scientific  warfare  is  un(|uestionable.  but  its  place  will 
not  lie  so  much  in  actual  warfare  as  for  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  troops,  for  messenger  service,  and  for  skirmishing. 
Tests  of  the  cycle  for  the  carrying  of  dispatchis  over  long 
routes  have  been  made  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  the  U.S. 
under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Xelson  A.  Miles,  com- 
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mander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  army,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  "  military  relay  race  "  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  in  Dec,  1895,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
xnider  the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  The  national  guards 
of  several  States  have  adopted  the  bicycle  into  their  volun- 
teer service,  and  the  V.  S.  Military  Wheelmen,  branches  of 
which  have  been  formed  in  many  cities,  consists,  in  1896,  of 
several  well-drilled  battalions  of  cycling:  soldiery. 

There  are  national  cycling  organizations  in  the  various 
countries,  formed  and  sustained  to  promote  the  good  roails 
movement,  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  members  as  cyclists, 
and  to  govern  the  racing  and  in  some  instances  the  trade 
interests.  The  League  of  xVmerican  Wheelmen,  the  Nation- 
al Cyclists'  Union  (Great  Britain),  L'Union  \'elocipedique 
(Prance),  the  Deutscher  Radfalir  Bund  (Germany),  the 
Canadian  Wheelmen's  Association,  and  the  League  of  Vic- 
torian Wheelmen  (Australia)  have  a  combined  active  mem- 
bership exceeding  2.50,000.  Each  association  has  its  of- 
ficial organ  or  regular  bulletin.  The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  has,  in  ,June,  1896,  above  40.000  memliers. 

Cycle-racing  has  become  a  very  popular  sport,  reaching 
its  greatest  development  in  the  U.  S.  In  speed  trials  the 
bicycle  has  beaten  the  best  time  made  by  the  running  horse. 
The  principal  roail  and  track  records,  brought  down  to  June 
1,  1896,  are  as  follows: 

One  mile,  flying  start,  1  min.  39J-  sec,  by  W.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, at  Coronado,  Cal.,  Mar.,  1896. 
One  mile,  standing  start,  1  min.  49t  sec,  by  H.  S.  McCrea, 

Coronado.  Cal.,  Feb.,  1896. 
One  mile,  unpaced.  2  min.  §  sec,  bv  W.  C.  Sanger,  Denver, 

Col.,  Oct.,  1895. 
One  mile,  competition,  1  min.  ooj  sec,  by  E.  C.  Bald,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  Oct.,  1895. 
One  hundred  miles,  3  hours  ,52  min.  9*  sec,  by  C.  Lesna,  at 

Paris,  Aug.,  1895. 
American  24-hour  track  record,  452  miles  1,715  yards,  by 

Louis  Giinni,  at  Cleveland,  0.,  Aug.,  1895. 
One  thousand  miles  road  record,  4  davs  17  hours  45  min., 

by  .1.  P.  Gunther,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct,  1894. 
One  hundred  miles  road  record,  4  hours  40  min.  9  sec,  by 

A.  B.  McDonnell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1895. 
Five  hundred  miles  truck  record,  22  hours  42  min.  40  sec, 

by  C.  Huret,  Bordeaux,  Sept.,  189.5. 
One  hour  ti-ack  record,  30  miles  150  yards,  by  Tom  Linton, 

Paris,  Jlay  19,  1896. 
During  the  year  1894  A.   H.  Hansen,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

rode  21,053  miles. 
During  the  year  1895  W.  A.  Rubey,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  rode 

95  centuries — that  is,  100  miles  or  over  per  day  for  95 

days  during  the  year. 
The  international  championships  are  held  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  the  speediest  racing  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  cycling  countries.  In  1893  these 
championships  were  held  at  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Pair ;  the  year  following  at  Antwerp,  Belgium  ;  in  1895  at 
Cologne,  Germany  :  and  in  1.896  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
There  arc  now  over  25  bicycle  journals  in  the  V.  S.  and 
15  in  Great  Britain,  not  including  club  organs.  The  com- 
bined circulation  of  these  publications  aggregates  550,000 
weekly.  The  U.  S.  has  1  daily  cycling  paper,  France  has  2, 
and  Germany  1.  Nearly  every  European  country  has  one 
or  more  weekly  or  monthly  bicycle  journals,  as  has  also 
Australia,  New  Zcal.-ind.  Canada,  and  South  America. 

Literature. — Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle,  by  Thomas 
Stevens  (Mew  York,  1887) :  /Icra.s.s  Asia  on  a  Bicycle  (New 
York,  1894);  Lenz's  World  Tour  Aichce.l  (Outing.  Aug., 
1893-);  Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,  by  Luther  H. 
Porter  (New  York,  1895);  and  Tiro  Pilgrim./  Progress,  hy 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Kol)ins  Ponnell  (Boston,  1886). 
C.  E.  IIawley.     Revised  by  Robert  Bkice, 

EDITOR  "  BiCYCLIN'O  WoRLD." 

Cy'cloid  [from  (Ir.  Km\os.  circle -t- suffix -o(V/.  based  on 
€?Soj,  appearance  ;  cf.  KvKKodSris.  circle-like]:  a  i>lane  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  when  the  latter 
is  rolled  along  a  straight  line.  ]f  the  generating  point  is 
in  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle,  a  •'common  cy- 
cloid "  is  generated ;  if  the  generating  point  be  outside  the 
circle,  it  marks  a  '■curtate"  cycloid:  while  if  it  be  a  point 
within  the  circumference,  a  "  prolate  "  or  "  inflected  "  cycloid 
is  the  result.  That  part  of  the  cycloid  which  is  generated 
in  one  revolution  of  the  generating  circle  is  called  one 
"branch  "  of  the  cycloid.     The  branches  may  be  infinite  in 


number.  That  part  of  the  straight  line  which  is  traversed" 
in  one  revolution  of  the  generating  circle  is  the  "base"  of 
one  brancli.  A  line  bisecting  the  branch  of  a  cycloid  and 
its  base  is  the  "  axis."  The  common  cycloid  is  the  "  line  of 
iiuickest  descent " — that  is.  if  one  ]ioint  be  )ilaced  above  an- 
other, but  not  in  the  .same  vertical  line,  a  falling  body  will 
move  from  the  higher  point  to  the  lower  more  quickly  along 
the  arc  of  an  inverted  common  cycloid  than  by  any  other 
couree,  even  if  that  course  he  a  straight  line.  If  a  pendu- 
lum be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  arc  of  a  common  cycloid,  no 
matter  what  the  length  of  the  arc  may  be,  the  time  will 
always  lie  the  same.  In  practice,  however,  this  result  has 
never  been  attained.  Experiments  show  that  cog-wheels 
with  teeth  bounded  by  this  curve  have  their  friction  reduced 
to  tlie  minimum.     See  Epicycloid  and  IIypocycloid. 

Cyclones  [from  Gr.  kvk\os,  circle] :  whirling  storms  of 
large  horizontal  dimensions.  The  whirling  character  of  these 
storms  was  not  disco'fered  until  about  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ninetc>enth  century.  A  cyclone  is  character- 
ized by  a  center  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  toward  which 
there  is  a  spiral  inflow  of  air.  The  inflow  is  against  the  sun 
(contra-clockwi.se)  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  oppositely  in 
the  southern.  A  cyclone  is  meteorologically  a  "storm"  but 
it  varies  through  ail  degi-ees  of  gentleness  and  severity.  (Sce^ 
Storm,  Storm-area,  Hurricane,  and  Typhoon.)  These  large 
storm-areas  are  often  accompanied  by  smaller  ones  called 
"  secondaries,"  and  the  latter,  when  severe,  have  popularly,, 
but  erroneously,  received  the  name  of  cyclones.  See  Tor- 
nado, Thunderstorm,  and  Hailstorm. 

Cyclopa'dia  [abbrev.  of  encyclopa-dia  =  Gr.  4yKuKKoTTat- 
Sfla  for  iyKvK\ios  iraiSeia.  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  com- 
posing the  standard  education  of  a  free-born  citizen,  the 
liberal  curriculum] :  properly,  a  work  which  takes  in  the 
whole  circle  of  learning.  The  term  is  often,  though  incor- 
rectly, applied  to  a  work  treating  very  fully  of  some  one  or 
two  important  subjects,  as  a  Cyclojxfdifi  of  English  Litera- 
ture, the  Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  etc.  See 
Encyclopedia. 

Cyclo'peaii  Walls :  huge  structures  or  walls  of  uncement- 
ed  stones,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Asia  .Minor.  These  stnictures  were  so-called  because 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopes  of 
mythology.  The  architecture  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  historic  period.  Some  persons  believe  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  Pelasgi,  more  than  1,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Cyclopean  walls  at  Tiryns  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus are  formed  of  unhewn  stones  from  6  to  9  feet 
long,  and  nearly  3  feet  thick.  At  Myceiue  are  found  mas- 
sive walls  of  stones,  which  are  more  accurately  fitted  and 
are  specimens  of  an  architecture  less  rude  than  that  of  Ti- 
ryns. A  more  advanced  style  of  architecture  appears  in 
some  remains  of  Etruria.  In  the  Etruscan  masonry  called 
Cyclopean  the  stones  are  hewn  or  squared  ami  laid  in  hori- 
zontal courses,  but  are  not  cemented. 

Cy'clopisiii :  that  form  of  monstrosity  or  malformation, 
of  the  fo'tus  in  which  only  one  eye  is  present,  u.sually  on 
the  median  line  of  the  head.     See  Teratology. 

Cy't'lops  [Gr.  KvKKaxp.  literally,  round-eyed ;  ki'/kAos,  cir- 
cle +  djij.,  eye],  phi.  Cyt'ld'pcS:  in  classic  mythology,  a  race 
of  giants  or  monsters  having  each  one  eye  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  According  to  liesiod,  they  were  the  sons 
of  LTranus,  and  were  named  Brontes,  Arges,  and  Steropes. 
Homer  rej.iresents  them  as  gigantic  and  hiwless  shepherds 
and  cannibals  who  lived  in  Sicily.  The  most  famousamong 
them  was  Polyphemus. 

Cyclops:  a  genus  of  copepodous  Entomostraca;  so  called 
froin  the  fact  that  its  two  eyes  are  united  in  the  middle  line. 
It  has  a  shrimp-like  body, 
the  anterior  segments  lie- 
ing  united  into  a  cepha- 
lotliorax,  the  posterior 
forming  a  jointed  abdo- 
men. The  species  are 
minute,  and  are  very 
aluindant  in  fresh  water,  'HW/iJ^ 

but    none   occur    in    the  Cyclops, 

sea.     Tlu-y  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  food  of  many  fishes.     About  twenty 
species  ari>  descrilied  from  the  U.  S.  J.  S.  K. 

Cycld'.sis:  See  Protoplasm. 

Cyd'lius  (in  Gr.  Kiivos) :  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
through  the  city  of  Tarsus  into  the  Mediterranean.     It  was 
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ct'lebrate'l  for  tlic  cleiirness  anil  colilness  of  its  water.  It 
was  anciently  iiavif;al)le  u|i  to  'I'aisiis  (13  miles),  but  its 
mouth  is  now  obstructed  by  Ijai's.  This  river  was  tlie  seene 
of  Cleopatra's  telebrateil  voyage  to  meet  Antony  in  41  B.C. 

t'yilo'nia:  an  ancient  city  of  Crete;  on  the  nortliwestcrn 
coast  of  the  island.  It  was  noted  for  the  production  of  the 
quince  (Cjidunia). 

Cyg'niis  (the  Swan):  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  the  Jlilky  Way,  between  Lyra  and  ("a.ssiopeia  ; 
comprises  several  briglit  slai's,  iive  of  which  form  a  cross. 
The  parallax  of  the  binary  star  (jl  Cygni  was  measured  by 
Uessel,  who  pulilished  in  lSJi>  Measure  of  ike  Distance  of 
till'  Star  CI  in  t/m  Cimstttlutiim  of  Cygnu-i. 

Cylinder  [from  Gr.  xiMfpos.  from  Kv\ivSeiv.  roll]:  in  ele- 
mentary geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by  two  ei|ual  and  ]iaral- 
lel  circles  or  ellipses,  fornuug  its  bases,  anil  a  curve  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line,  called  the  genera- 
trix, which  moves  around  the  circumference  of  the  bases  so 
as  to  renuiin  always  parallel  to  itself.  If  the  generatri.x  is 
perpendicular  to  the  bases,  the  cylinder  is  riijlit ;  if  not.  it  is 
oblique.  It  is  called  cimilar  or  elliptic,  according  to  the 
figure  of  the  bases.  A  noteworthy  projierty  of  this  solid  is 
that  its  contents  are  to  tho.se  of  the  inscribed  ellip.soid  in  llie 
ratio  of  'A  to  2,  a  property  dLsoovered  by  Archimedes  in  the 
special  case  when  the  cylinder  circumscribed  a  siiliere. 

Cylle'ne  (in  (ir.  KuAA^nj ) :  a  mountain  of  Greece  ;  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  An-ailia  ;  was  supposed  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  wjis  called  Cijllenius,  iinA 
tiad  a  temi)le  on  its  summit.  Height  above  the  sea,  7,788 
feet.     It  is  now  called  Zi/ria. 

Cy'iiia  [from  (ir.  ku/io.  a  wave] :  in  architecture,  a  molding 
having  a  wave-like  pnitileof  double  curvature.  When  the 
farthest  projecting  portion  of  the  molding  is  concave  and 
that  nearest  to  the  wall  convex,  it  is  called  a  cyma  recta ; 
when  this  succession  is  reversed,  a  cyma  reversa. 

Cymbal  [from  ^ir.Kvii^aKov,  from  ki5/ij8o$,  hollow] :  a  brass 
musii'iil  instrumi'Ut  of  percussion,  circular  in  form  and 
about  8  inches  in  diameter.  Cymbals  are  played  in  pairs  by 
striking  one  against  the  other,  and  produce  a  loud,  harsh 
sound  of  no  fixed  pitch.  The  best  are  those  made  in  China 
and  Turkey.  Cymlmls  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  hi  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele. 

Cyme  [from  Lat.  cyma,  sprout  =  Gr.  kC/io,  fcetus,  sprout, 
deriv.  of  kvhv,  become  pregnant] :  a  flat-topped  or  convex 
centrifugal  inflorescence — viz.,  one  in  which  the  central 
flower  cjf  each  cluster  or  division  opens  first,  that  flower 
terminal ing  the  axis.  Liniumis  restricted  the  name  to  com- 
pound inflorescence  of  this  sort,  of  which  the  eldi^  (Sam- 
ouca-'S)  ii\v\  Viburnum  otl'er  well-marked  examples:  but  mod- 
ern botanists,  making  the  distinction  between  flowers  from 
axillary  and  from  terminal  bu<ls,  employ  it  as  a  general 
term  for  all  forms  of  inflorescence  of  the  latter  kind. 

Cymophuiio ;  See  Chrvsoberyl. 

Cymric  Lilcratiire:  .same  as  Kymric  Litkratike  (q.v.). 

Cymry  :  s.imc  as  Kvmry  (</.  v.). 

Cynan'c-liiiin  [from  (Jr.  xiuv,  dog  +  Syxf"".  choke,  i.  e.  dog- 
bane] :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  AxclepiadacecE. 
Cijnanchum  acutum,  fouiul  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, produces  the  Jlontpellier  scammony.  Caoutchouc  is 
obtained  to  some  extent  from  the  Cynani:/ium  umlifolium, 
a  native  of  Penang.  Other  species  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

Cynewulf,  or  Cocnewnlf :  an  Anglo-.Saxon  religions  poet 
of  the  eighth  century:  author  of  a  collection  of  a'liiymala, 
or'riddles;  of  a  life  of  St.  Helena  (Elene);  and  a  C/iri.st. 
Other  poems  are  more  doubtfully  attributed  to  Cynewulf, 
such  as  lives  of  St.  Guthlac  and  St.  Juliami  and  a  l^jsi'on  of 
the  Cross;  also  a  translation  of  the  I'/ioeni.r,  a  Latin  poem 
ascribed  to  Lactantius.  Henry  A.  Beers. 

Cynics  [from  Gr.  kvukoI.  dog-like,  deriv.  of  kuwi'.  dog;  this 
name,  probaljly  fii-st  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  taught.  Kwy((<rop7«j.  was  applied  to  tliem  on  ac- 
count of  their  lilthy  appcaraiu'c  and  disagreeable  manners]: 
a  sect  of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  so  called  from  their 
dog-like  temper  and  their  disregard  of  the  conventional 
¥sages  of  society.  It  is  ditricult  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  as  during  all  the  period  of 
its  existence  it  was  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation.  Its 
professed  aim  wius  to  inculcate  the  love  of  rigid  virtue  and  a 
contempt  of  pleiusure.    On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Horace 


— himself  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  stthool  of  Aristippus, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  cynical  sect — even  were  there  no 
other,  must  be  held  conclusive;  and  according  to  his  opinion 
the  aim  of  the  cynical  philoso|)hy  was  to  induce  every  man 
to  become  "the guardian  of  real  virtue."  Diogenes  belonged 
to  this  sect.  It  was  founded  in  tlie  fifth  century  B.C.  by 
Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who  sought  to  imitate 
his  master  in  disrcganl  of  outward  splendor  and  contempt 
of  riches,  but  his  indilTerence  to  these  things  soon  degener- 
ated into  an  ostentatious  display  of  singularity. 

Cynoceph'aliis  [from  Gr.  Kvuf.  dog  +  kc^oA^,  head] :  in 
Egyptian  mythology,  a  dog-faced  babcjon.  The  Egyptians 
held  these  animals  in  great  veneration,  and  professed  to  dis- 
cover by  their  aid  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  African  monkeys.  See 
Baboo.v. 

Cyiiogale  [from  Gr.  kubv,  a  dog  -l-  70*.^.  a  weasel] :  a  singu- 
lar member  of  the  civet  family  ( IVcernf/H'")  found  in  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  and  ^lalacca,  known  scientifically  as  Cyno- 
gate  bennetti,  locally  in  Borneo  as  the  mampalon.  It  is 
about  2i  feet  long,  covered  with  thick,  soft,  dark-brown  fur. 
The  muzzle  is  long,  much  swollen  near  the  end,  and  the  toes 
are  webbed.  The  animal  both  swims  and  climbs  well.  It 
feeds  upon  fish,  crabs,  small  mammals,  birds,  and  fruit. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Cynosceph'aliB:  a  locality  in  Thessaly ;  was  the  scene  of 
two'important  battles.  In  the  first  the  Thebans  defeated 
the  tyrant  of  Phera>,  in  364  B.  c.  In  the  second  the  Roman 
general  Flamininus  defeated  Philip  of  Macedon  in  196  B.  c. 

Cynosii'ra  [from  Gr.  Kvv6aovpa.  name  of  the  constellation; 
Kvv6s,  genit.  of  kvui/,  dog  -I-  oupa,  tail — prot)ably  because  four 
stars  of  Ursa  Minor,  including  tin-  North  Star,  were  fancied 
to  resemble  a  dog's  tail) :  anymiih  of  Ida,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter,  who  translated  hc'r  into  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Minor,  which  includes  the  North  Star. 
In  the  language  of  poetry  it  signifies  a  "point  of  attraction." 

Cyntlliaiia.  sin-thi-aa'na  :  city  (settled  in  1780);  capital 
of  Harrison  eo.,  Ky.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ken- 
tucky, ref.  3-H.) ;  situated  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Licking 
river,  and  on  the  Kentucky  Central  K.  R. ;  66  miles  S.  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  It  has  several  churches,  a  graded  free 
school,  a  female  college,  two  flouring-mills,  anil  two  carriage- 
factories,  and  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  "  Bourbon  " 
whisky.  It  is  in  a  very  fertile  agricultural  district,  and  is 
the  site  of  a  famous  race-course.  A  Confederate  force  num- 
bering 2.200  men,  with  artillery,  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Jlorgan, 
attacked  the  city  July  17.  1862."  garrisoned  by  3.50  Federal 
soldiers.  It  was' surrendered,  but  not  till  the  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  On  June  11.  18()4,  Morgan  with  a  large 
force,  attacked  the  |ilace  again,  and  after  two  days'  fighting 
captured  Gen.  Ilobson  witli  some  1.700  men.  On  the  14th 
Gen.  Burbridge,  witli  7,000  men,  fell  ii|)on  Morgan  (whose 
men  were  out  of  ainmunition  and  exhau.sted),  and  drove 
him  out  of  Cvnthiana  with  considerable  loss.  I'i>ii.  ( 1880) 
2,101  ;  (1890)3.016. 
'    Cypcra'ccii' :  See  SEUiiE  Family. 

Cy|M''nis  ( Lat.,  from  Gr.  Kvneipos,  name  of  a  marsh-|ilant] : 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cyperacefv,  distinguished  by 
hermaphrodite  flowci-s  and  compound  spikes  of  numerous 
two-rowed  glumes,  without  bristles.  It  contains  numerous 
species,  many  of  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  othere 
of  the  U.  S.  Some  of  them  have  tubers  or  conns  which  are 
mucilaginous  and  nutritious.  The  Vyperus  eNculentus{r\\^\\- 
nut),  a  native  of  .Southern  Kurope,  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Fraiue.  and  bears  farinaceous  tubei's  which  are 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  and  are  called  amande  dr.  terre 
(ground  almond)  by  the  French.  They  are  eaten  as  dessert, 
and  are  used  in  making  orgeat.  The  papyrus  plant  is  often 
referred  to  this  genus,  though  separated  from  it  by  some 
botanists. 

Cypher  :  See  ClI'HER. 

Cy-pres  Ddelrine,  see  pra-dok  trin  :  the  doctrine  or  rule 
of  eljuity  that  where  atestator  manifeslsageneral  intention, 
and  has  adopted  a  particular  nuxlc  of  carry  ing  his  general  in- 
tention into  cfTect,  which,  however,  is  contrary  to  law-,  or  im- 
possible of  fullillnu'iit.  then  the  general  intent  will  be  given 
effect  as  nearly  as  may  be  consistently  with  the  rules  of  law. 
The  doctrine  is  more  particularly  applied  to  ca.ses  of  char- 
itable bequests,  where  the  particular  form  or  manner  of 
cliaritable  disposition  of  the  property  is  or  becomes  impos- 
sible, in  which  case  another  mode  consistent  with  the  gen- 
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eral  intent  will  be  adapted,  so  as  to  substantially  give  effect  | 
to  it,  if  not  in  the  exact  mode  indicated.  It  is  also  applied 
so  as  to  modify  the  strictness  of  the  common  law  in  the 
case  of  pereonal  legacies  upon  conditions  precedent,  in  which 
case  it  is  held  sufficient  tliat  the  condition  is  complied  with 
as  nearly  as  it  practically  can  be.  where  a  literal  compliance 
is  or  becomes  impossible  or  contrary  to  law.  The  doctrine 
is  derived  from  the  civil  law.  and  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  gives  effect  to  the  real  intention  of  the  testator, 
who  is  presumed  not  to  have  intended  that  the  impossibility 
of  a  literal  compliance  with  his  directions  should  defeat  the 
general  object  of  his  bequest.  The  application  of  the  doc- 
trine has  in  some  eases  been  carried  to  au  unreasonable  ex- 
tent. The  various  States  of  the  Union  differ  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  it.  some  approving  of  its  application,  and  some 
repudiating  it.  All  of  the  New  England  States,  except  Con- 
necticut, have  approved  it.  In  New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  other  States,  it  has  been  repudiated  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  still  other  States  it  has  not  been  decided  upon.     See 

IXTERPRETATIOX.  F.  StURGES  AlLEN. 

Cypress  [from  0.  Fr.  ei/pres  <  Lat.  cyparis'sKS.  ciiporis- 
s«.s,  cypress-tree  =  Gr.  Kv-rrdpuraos,  a  name  of  Semitic  origin, 
cLBeh.  gopher]:  evergreen  trees  and  shrulis  of  the  genus 
Cupressus  of  the  family  PinacecB.  (See  Conifers.)  About 
a  dozen  species  are  known,  natives  of  temperate  Asia,  South- 
ern Europe,  Western  North  America,  and  Mexico.  The  ge- 
nus is  characterized  by  having  globose  cones,  composed  of 
shield-shaped,  valvate  scales,  each  with  numerous  ovules, 
seeds  narrowly  winged,  embryo  with  two  (rarely  three  or  four) 
cotyledons,  opposite,  evergreen  awl-shaped  and  scale-shaped 
leaves,  each  usually  with  a  dorsal  resin-gland.  The  best- 
known  species  is  the  cypress  of  the  Old  ^\■orld,  Ct/pressus 
sempervirens,  an  upright,  narrow,  tapering  tree  with  erect 
branches  and  a  dark-green  foliage.  It  is  hardy  in  the  South- 
ern U.  S.  and  the  south  of  England.  The  Jlonterey  cypress, 
C.  tiiaerocarpa,  of  California  is  a  more  spreading  tree,  of 
rapid  growth  and  much  greater  hardiness.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  cypresses.  C.  fimebris  of  China  has  widely 
spreading,  horizontal,  and  at  length  pendulous  branches. 
Cypress  wood  is  very  durable,  and  specimens  are  known 
which  are  said  to  be  several  thousand  years  old.  The  de- 
ciduous or  bald  cypress,  Toxoditim  disttcJnini  of  the  swamps 
of  the  Southern  U.  S.,  is  a  tall  tree  with  spreading  branches, 
which  bear  linear,  deciduous  leaves.  Its  wood  is  soft  but 
durable,  and  the  tree  is  much  planted  for  timber  and  or- 
namental purposes.  It  commonly  sends  up  from  its  roots 
curious,  hollow,  conical  growths  ("knees'')  which  rise  a 
yard  or  more  above  the  ground.  Their  function  is  un- 
known. C.  E.  B. 

Cyp'rian,  Satxt  (more  fully,  Thas'cins  Ooil'iiis  Cy- 
pria'uus):  a  bishop  of  Carthage  and  Latin  Father  of  the 
Church;  a  native  of  Africa;  b.  about  200  a.  d.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  before  his  conversion,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  246,  and  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Carthage 
in  248  A.  D.  In  250  he  retired  into  the  desert  to  escape  from 
the  persecution  which  wa.s  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Decius. 
He  returned  to  Carthage  in  251,  and  then  assembled  a  coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  apostates  who  had  lapsed  in  consequence 
of  persecution.  He  judged  that  these  should  be  treated 
with  moderation  and  lenity.  He  emphasized  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  insisted  upon  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry, 
and  stoutly  maintained  the  parity  of  bishops  against  the 
claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Valerian,  by  beheading,  Sept.  14,  258  A.  D.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  lejirning,  eloquence,  and  zeal,  wisely  tem- 
pered with  moderation.  His  works  consist  of  thirteen  trea^ 
tises,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  De  Cafholicw  Ec- 
clesiie  Unitafe,  written  in  252,  besides  eighty-one  epistles, 
includingafewaildrcssed  to  him,  all  of  which  have  reference 
to  ecclesiastiod  affairs.  See  his  Life  bv  G.  A.  Poole  (Ox- 
ford, 1840),  and  by  Peters  (Regensburg,  1877) :  cf.  0.  RitschI, 
Ci//)n'an  und  dii-  Verfuxxnng  der  Kirche  (Gottingen,  1885). 
Best  ed.  of  his  works  by  \V.  Hartel  (3  vols.,  Vienna.  1868-71'; 
Eng.  trans.,  Ante-I\^icene  Fathers,  v.  26S-5i)6). 

Cyprili'idae  [from  Cyprimtn,  the  longest  kno\vn  genus, 
to  wliich  the  c^irp  belongs] :  the  carp  family  ;  an  enormous 
group  of  fresh-water  species,  about  1,(X)0  species  in  all. 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America.  Thev  are  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  smooth  or  cy- 
cloid scales,  and  wilh  no  teeth  in  the  mouth,  the  lower  pha- 
ryngeal bones  (modification  of  the  posterior  gill  arches)  be- 
ing armed  each  with  from  four  to  eight  highly  specialized 
teeth.     To  this  family  belong  the  carp,  roach,  dace,  tench, 


barbel,  gudgeon,  goldfish,  and  the  great  array  known  as 
chubs,  minnows,  shiners,  falLflsh,  and  the  like.  They  are 
tasteless  fishes,  and  full  of  small  bones,  hence  of  little  value 
as  food,  but  useful  as  food  of  predatory  fishes.  Most  of  the 
species  found  in  the  Eastern  L .  S.  are  small,  under  4  inches 
in  length,  the  fallfish.  which  reaches  18  inches,  being  the 
largest.  On  the  Pacific  slope  these  fishes  reach  a  much 
greater  size,  one  species  of  Pfychocheilus  in  the  Colorado 
reaching  a  length  of  5  feet,  and  being  the  princmal  food- 
fish  in  the  river.  David  S.  Jord.4.n. 

Cyprinodon'tidse  [from  Gr.  Kvirpivos.  carp  +  oSous,  o56vtos, 
tooth] :  a  family  of  soft-rayed  fishes,  superficially  resembling 
the  Cyprhiidte.  but  with  the  jaws  provided  with  teeth  and 
the  pharyngeals  entirely  different.  To  this  family  belong 
the  various  species  known  as  top-minnows,  mummichogs, 
killifishes,  etc.,  abounding  in  brackish  waters  in  most  parts 
of  tlie  world,  and  often  ascending  rivers  to  the  fountain- 
heads.  j\Iany  species  are  viviparous,  some  are  herbivorous, 
and  some  are  extremely  small.  David  S.  Jordan. 

Cypripediiim  [from  Qr.  Kivpis,  Verms  +  haX.  pes,  pedis, 
foot] :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Orchidacece  ;  remark- 
able for  having  two  lateral  and  perfect  anthers  and  another 
forming  a  dilated  fleshy  appendage  above  the  stigma:  also 
for  having  the  lip  or  labellum  large  and  somewhat  pouch 
or  slipper  shaped ;  hence  the  popular  name  lady's  slipper. 
About  forty  species  are  known,  all  terrestrial  inhabit,  rang- 
ing from  the  tropics  to  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  often  found  in  bogs  or  in  hilly  woods. 
Eight  or  nine  species  are  indigenous  in  the  U.  S..  the  most 
common  being  C.  acaule.  the  moccasin  flower.  This  ranges 
from  the  Carolinas  into  Canada,  and  has  a  large  purple-pink 
flower.  The  largest  species,  C.  spectabile.  often  2  feet  high, 
has  from  one  to  three  purple-pink  or  almost  white  blos- 
soms. 

Cypris  [from  6r.  Kiwpis,  Venus]  :  a  genus  of  ostracod  En- 
tom'ostraca,  occurring  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  The 
species  are  miuute,  have  seven  pairs  of  appendages,  and  are 
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Animal  of  Cypris  in  the  shell,  after  Glaus  ;  enlarged  :  c,  caudal  fork  ; 
e.  eye  ;  I,  liver  ;  »?i,  muscle  ;  o,  ovary  ;  s,  shell  gland  ;  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  appendages. 

inclosed  in  a  horny  bivalve  shell.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous in  both  recent  waters  and  in  the  rocks  of  almost  aU 
formations.  J.  S.  Kixgslev. 

Cy'prns  (in  Turk.  Kihris ;  Gr.  Kuirpos) :  an  island  of  Asia, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Mediterranean ;  44  miles  S. 
of  Cape  Anamoor  in  Anatolia,  and  about  the  same  distance 
W.  of  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  50 
miles  broad  at  the  widest  part.  Area,  3.584  sq.  miles.  The 
interior  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  highest 
points  of  which  rise  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
mountains  are  of  limestone  formation.  The  soil  is  generally 
very  fertile,  but  the  island  is  not  liberally  supplied  with 
water.  The  staple  products  are  cotton,  wheat,  linseed, 
olives,  silk  ;  also  grapes  and  other  fruits.  Wine  of  good 
quality  is  also  made.  In  ancient  times  Cyprus  was  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was  fabled 
to  have  here  risen  from  the  sea.  Her  temple  was  at  Old 
Paphos,  now  called  Kiiklia.  The  original  occupants  of 
the  island  were  probably  the  .Taphetie  Kitlim  (Gen.  x.  4), 
who  left  their  name  iu'the  old  capital.  Citium.  Cyjirus, 
scarcely  ever  for  anv  great  length  of  time  independent,  was 
held  by  the  Pha-nicians  from  about  1100  to  725  B.C.;  by 
the  Assyrians  from  about  700  to  650  B.  c. ;  by  the  Egyp- 
tians from  about  550  to  525  B.  c. ;  by  the  Persians  from 
.525  to  333  B.  c. ;  and  then,  after  323  B.V.,  by  the  Ptolemies 
till  58  B.  r..  when  it  became  a  Roman  province.  In  44 
a.  n.  it  was  visited  by  Paul  in  his  first  missionary  tour. 
The  Saracens  (from  649  a.  d.)  took  and  retook  it  .several 
times.  Wrested  from  the  Saracens  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  in  llStl,  it  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  from  1192 
to  1489.  and  belonged  to  Venice  from  that  time  till  1573, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  In  1878  the  island 
was  ceded  to  England  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
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mcnt  to  the  Porto  of  f"J2.H0().  (Soc  Berlin  Conorkss).  In 
1HIS3  u  constitution,  willi  un  elct-tfil  c-ouncil,  was  granted  to 
Cyprus.  IVrliaps  no  country  on  the  globe  ha-s  ehangcd 
masters  so  many  times,  or  holds  within  its  bosom  the  relics 
of  so  nuiuy  civilizations. 

For  many  yeai's  Cyprus  has  been  a  huntinjr-ftround  for 
archaeologists.  The  Codex  Ciipriua,  containing  the  unnm- 
tihited  Gospels,  was  founil  here  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  carried  to  Paris  in  \tiTA.  Pococke  saw  luins  and  tombs ; 
the  .\bbc'  Mariti,  who  visited  the  island  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  describes  marbles,  medals,  idols, 
and  lamps,  but  the  Turks  would  not  permit  diggings.  Later 
a  nundier  of  silver  bowls  were  found,  one  of  which,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  closely  rcsend]les  those 
found  by  Layard  at  Nimroud.  In  liS45  a  lias-relief  in 
black  basalt  was  found  at  Larnica,  upon  which  is  sculptured 
the  figure  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  father  of  Seiniach- 
erib.  This  bore  the  inscription  in  cuneiform  letters,  "From 
the  great  King  Sargon  to  his  vassal  friend,  the  King  of 
Citium."  Kxcavalions  begun  about  IHTO  by  Gen.  Louis  P. 
di  Cesnola,  resulted  in  the  finding  of  statuettes  and  other 
objects,  including  those  comprised  in  the  Cesnola  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  citv.  The 
ponulation  was  (ISiH)  aliout  209,:500.  The  inhabitants  are 
orderly  and  easily  ruled.  A  large  portion  are  Greeks.  Capi- 
tal. Nicosia.  See  works  on  Cyprus  by  Lang.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker;  also  vol.  iii.  of  J/Aii  et  rAntiquile 
en  Orient,  by  Perrot  and  Chi[)iez  (Kng.  trans.  1885). 

Cyreiia'ica  (in  Gr.  Kupijra/a) :  the  ancient  name  of  a  re- 
gion of  Northern  Africa,  now  known  as  Bakc.v  ((/.  '■.).  It  is 
also  called  Pentapi>lis,  from  its  five  cities,  Cyrene,  Apol- 
lonia,  Teuchira,  lle-sperides,  Barca :  afterward  Cyrene, 
ApoUonia,  PtolemaTs,  .Vi'sinoe,  Berenice.  The  princiijal 
city  was  Cvrene,  from  which  the  name  was  derived.  Cyre- 
naica  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Africa  Propria,  on  the  K. 
by  Marmarica,  and  extended  southward  as  far  as  Libya 
Inferior.  The  original  inlialiitanls.  now  represented  by 
the  Berbers,  were  prol)ably  descendants  of  Phut,  the  third 
son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6).  The  Greeks  began  to  colonize  this 
part  of  Africa  about  631  H.  c.  Till  480  n.  c.  Cyrenaica  was 
governed  by  a  dynasty  of  eight  kings,  four  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  Battus,  and  four  the  name  of  Arcesilaus.  A 
democratic  repuldic  was  then  established.  In  'AM  b.  c.  the 
people  submitted  to  Alexander.  Under  the  Ptolemies  many 
Jews  settled  there.  In  To  B.  c.  Cyrenaica  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  afterwanl  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
In  ()16  A.  I),  it  was  con([nered  by  the  j'ersian  Chosroes 
(.Khosroo),  in  647  was  overriui  by  the  Arabs,  and  now  is 
under  ihe  rule  of  the  Turks,  whose  authority,  howevei",  is 
hartUy  more  than  nomin^d. 

Cyre'ue  (in  (ir.  KupijiTi):  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica:  situ- 
ated about  10  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  1,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  founded  about  631  n.  c. 
by  a  colony  of  .Spartans.  Cyrene  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Egypt  ami  Greece  through  its  port  called 
Apollonia.     The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Grenne  or  Kurin. 

C'yriacns  of  Ancoiia:  See  Kykiacus. 

Cyr'il,  or  Cyril'lus,  Sai.nt  :  Bishop  of  Jerusalem:  b. 
probably  at  .lerusalem  in  31,1  A.  D.  lie  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  334  or  33.j.  a  presbyter  in  34o,  and  bc^came  Bishop 
of  J-.'rusali'm  in  300  or  351.  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Ca-sarea, 
who  was  an  Arian  and  an  enemy  of  Cyril,  caused  the  latter 
to  be  depo.sed  by  a  covmcil  in  the  year  358.  He  was  re- 
stored in  359,  again  deposed  in  360.  again  restored  in  363, 
deposed  the  thinl  time  in  367,  and  the  third  time  restored 
in  368.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  failure  of  .lulian's 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  in  363.  D.  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Mar.  18,  386.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  bv 
Milles,  Oxford,  1703.  and  by  Touttec  (Benedictine).  Paris, 
1 720,  reprinted  in  Migne's  I'a/.  Or..  XXX  J I  J.  1 1  is  writ  ings 
are  of  especial  value  for  questions  of  Christian  archaeology 
and  liturgy.  Chief  of  them  is  his  Calechetical  Lectures,  V.l\g. 
trans,  in  S'icene  and  Puitl-Xicene  Fathers,  vol.  viii. 

Cyril,  or  Cyrillns,  Saint:  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church;  b.  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  the  famous  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Theophilus. 
and  succeeded  him  after  some  oppo.sition  in  412.  Doubtless 
he  inherited  some  of  his  uncle's  severe  and  uncompromising 
spirit.  The  chief  authority  for  his  life,  the  historian  Soc- 
rates, has  been  accused  of  one-sidednoss  in  the  narration  of 
the  details  of  Cyril's  life,  on  account  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  Novatians  (see  Xovatian).  Cyril  expelled  the  Jews  from 


the  city  (416),  but  gave  as  his  reason  their  violent  assaults 
upon  the  Christians.  He  is  best  known  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Xestorian  controversy.  He  presided  over  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  431,  which  deposed  Xestorius.  D.  in  Alex- 
andria. June.  444.  His  voluminous  writings  are  found  in 
Migne's  I'alrolugid  Graca.  LXVIJ I.-LXXVII.  (reprint  of 
edition  of  Aubert,  Paris.  1638).  The  confutation  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  in  ten  books,  written  in  433,  is  especially  in- 
teresting. Cf.  his  Life  by  J.  Kopallik  (Mainz,  1881),  and 
Charles  Kingslcy's  Ihjpaliu.  There  is  an  English  transla- 
tion of  his  commentarv  on  Luke  (Oxford,  185!(),  and  of  his 
Five  Tomes  againut  JSesturius  (1881).  J.  J.  Keane. 

Cyril,  originally  calh'd  Constaiitine:  son  of  Leon  of 
Thessalonica.  and  "elder  brother  of  Jlethodius;  b.  827  a.  i). 
About  850  Cyril  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  Chazars  in 
the  Crimea;  in  H61  Methodius  went  to  Bulgaria;  and  in 
863  the  two  brothers  went  together  to  Jloravia.  T'liey  were 
the  apostles  of  the  Slavic  race.  Cyril  invented  the  alphabet 
and  translated  into  the  Slavic  language  the  Psalter  and  all 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse.  In  868  he 
obeyed  the  pope's  summons  to  Rome  to  explain  their  con- 
duct in  conducting  services  in  the  vernacular  and  not  in  the 
Roman  tongue,  and  won  the  pope  to  their  side,  but  retired 
to  a  monastery  in  the  city,  became  a  monk,  taking  the  name 
of  Cyril,  and  there  dieil  Feb.  14,  860.  See  J.  A.  Ginzel, 
Geschichte  iler  Stawenajmtitet  Cyril  und  Method  (Leitmeritz, 
1857;  2d  cd.  Vienna,  1861). 

Cyrillic  Alphabet :  .m  alphabet  invented  about  863 
A.  D.  by  St.  Cyril,  the  apdstU;  of  the  southern  Slavi.  It  was 
liased  upon  the  older  Glagolitic  alphabet.  Some  wrilei's, 
however,  make  the  Glagolitic  the  invention  of  Cyril,  while 
the  .so-called  Cyrillic  they  consider  to  be  the  invention  of 
Clement,  Bishop  of  W'clitza,  who  died  in  916  a.  d.  The  Cyril- 
lic, with  a  number  of  modifications,  is  the  alphabet  used  in 
Russia  and  some  other  Slavic  countries. 

Cyril  Llioar:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  b.  in  Crete, 
probably  in  1572:  .studied  at  Venice  and  I'adna,  and  lived 
a  long  time  in  Switzerland,  jiarticularly  in  (ieneva.  He 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  so, 
although  he  became  a  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1603, 
and  was  transferred  to  Constant inoi)le  in  1621,  he  tried  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Protes- 
tant doctrines.  To  this  end  he  published  his  <'onfe.<<sioH  in 
Latin  in  1629,  in  Greek  in  1631,  and  in  both  languages  at 
Geneva  in  1633.  The  work  is  essentially  Calvinistic,  and 
his  boldness  stirred  up  great  opposition.  Five  times  was 
he  deposed  and  five  times  rein.stated.  Finallv  in  1638  he 
was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  by  order  of  tlie  sultan  he 
was  strangled  ami  his  body  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus. 
His  doctrines  were  repeatedly  aiudhenuitized  after  his  death. 
It  Wfis  he  who  in  1628  sent  to  Charles  I.  of  England  the 
famous  Codex  Alexaxdhi.nus  (</.  v.). 

Cy'rils  llip  Elder,  sumamed  The  Great:  founder  of  the 
Persian  empire;  the  fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  first 
King  of  Ansan  (or  Elain),  the  mountainous  country  E.  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  early  pai'l  of  his  reign  as  King  of  Ansan, 
B.C. 549,  he  was  attacked  liy  Astyages.  King  of  Media,  but 
ho  defeated  him  and  took  his  capital,  Ekliatana  (now  llama- 
dan).  Within  the  next  three  years  he  obtaineil  possession 
of  Persia,  and  so  styled  himself  "  King  of  Persia  "  (546). 
He  then  conquered  I,ydia  (540).  and  ventured  against  the 
Babylonians.  Nabonidus,  the  King  of  Babylonia,  lived  in 
Teva.  a  (piarler  of  Baliylon  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  sent  his  son  Bil-sinia-ut-sur,  called  liel- 
shazzar  (Dan.  v.),  with  the  army  to  Sippara,  in  Northern 
Babylonia.  In  538  Cyrus  advanced  into  Akkad  (Northern 
Baliylonia).  Nabonidus  went  to  Sippara,  but  the  city  was 
by  treachery  delivered  into  the  hantls  of  Cyrus  "  without 
lighting"  (June  14,  538).  Nabonidus  fied.  "  On  June  16 
similar  treachery  openeil  the  gates  of  Babylon,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  Cyrus  '•  without  fighting  "entered  Babylon.  On  the 
3d  of  the  next  month  Cyrus  entered  the  city.  With  the 
conquest  of  Babylonia  Cyrus  was  supreme  ruler  from  Ihe 
Jlediterranean  Sea  to  the  mountains  of  Hindustan.  In  529 
he  died  upon  a  military  expedition.  He  left  two  sons, 
Cambyses,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Smerdis,  and  several 
daughtere. 

The  above  account  is  ba.sed  upon  cuneiform  in.scriptions 
deciphered  since  1880,  and  can  doubtless  be  relied  upon. 
It  differs  widely  from  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
(bk.  i.),  which  brielly  is  this:  The  father  of  Cyrus  was  Cam- 
byses, a   Persian   nobleman;  his   mother  was   Mandane,  a 
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daughter  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media.  Before  her  mar- 
riage Astyages  dreamed  that  from  her  a  stream  of  water 
flowed  forth  as  not  only  to  fill  his  capital,  but  to  flood  the 
whole  of  Asia — hence  he  married  lier  to  a  man  whom  he 
considered  much  inferior  to  a  Jledian.  thinking  thereby  to 
defeat  the  pro])hecy.  But  before  lier  child  was  born  he  had 
another  dream.  This  time  he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  vine 
grow  out  of  his  daughter  whieli  overshadowed  the  whole  of 
Asia.  He  was  alarmed  lest  his  daughter's  son  should  cast 
him  down  from  his  throne,  and  accordingly  liad  his  daugh- 
ter removed  to  his  palace.  ^Vllen  her  child  was  born  he 
commaniled  an  oflicer  named  Harpagus  to  kill  Cyrus.  Har- 
pagus  promised  to  obey  the  order,  Init  privily  connnittcd 
the  infant  to  the  care  of  a  herdsman,  who  brought  him  up 
with  his  tiwn  children.  Cyrus,  having  discovered  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  and  having  inured  himself  to  the  hardy  habits 
of  the  warlike  Persians;  incited  the  latter  to  revolt  against 
the  King  of  Media.  He  defeated  Astyages  in  battle,  and 
ascended  the  throne.  He  conquered  Croesus,  King  of 
Ly<iia,  and  extended  his  dominions  Viy  the  con(juest  of 
other  states.  Among  his  exploits  was  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, by  diverting  the  river  Euphrates  from  its  channel 
while  Belshazzar  was  feasting. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  occurs  in  Is.  xliv.  28 :  xlv.  1.  or  prior  to 
his  birth,  as  those  believe  who  hold  to  the  unity  of  the  book. 
There  is  also  an  allusion  to  his  capture  of  Babylon,  Is.  xlv. 
1,  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  fighting  it  agrees  with  the 
statement  quoted  above.  Similarly  the  allusion  to  the  cap- 
ture in  Dan.  v.  30,  31,  looks  toward  treachery,  not  a  siege 
as  Herodotus  relates,  confountling  probably  the  siege  under 
Darius  with  the  capture  by  Cyrus.  The  inscriptions  make 
it  |)Iain  that  Cyrus  was  a  polytheist  and  idolater.  Y'et  he 
was  no  bigot,  but  practiced  religious  toleration.  Reissued 
an  edict  that  the  Jewish  captives  who  had  been  deported  to 
Babylon  should  return  to  Jerusalem  and  relaiild  their 
temple  (Ezra  i.  1—4).  Herodotus  states  that  he  afterwaril 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Scytliian  Massagetic,  who  were 
ruled  by  Queen  Torayris.  and  that  he  gained  several  vic- 
tories over  her,  but  was  drawn  into  an  ambush  and  killed 
in  529  K.  c.  According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  died  a  natural 
death  at  Pasargad.-P.  About  his  name  legends  and  myths 
have  clustereil.  These  are  found  related  in  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon.  whose  Cijrnpwdia  is  a  romance  which  has  him 
for  a  hero.  See  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  translated  in 
Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol.  r.  (1892),  pp.  144-176. 
S.iMUEL  Macauley  Jackson. 

Cyrus  file  Yoiiiiarpr :  the  second  son  of  Darius  II.  Nothus, 
King  of  Persia:  b.  about  424  B.  o.  Ilis  father  made  him 
satrap  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  in  407  B.  r.  Accused  of  con- 
spiring against  his  elder  brother,  Artaxcrxcs  JInemon,  who 
had  succeedeil  his  father  as  king,  he  was  pardoned  and  con- 
tinued in  office.  As  satrap,  however,  he  collected  a  large 
native  army  and  hired  13,000  Greek  mercenaries,  of  whom 
Clearchus.  a  Spartan,  was  the  leader,  and  among  whom  was 
Xenophon  tlie  historian.  In  the  year  401  b.  c.  Cyrus  moved 
his  army  frtim  Sardis,  but  kept  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of 
their  destin.ation.  He  met  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  Cunasa, 
where,  rashly  exposing  himself  in  the  front,  he  was  killed, 
jibout  Sc|)t.,  401  B.  c.  His  character  is  praised  by  Xenophon. 
The  retreat  of  his  Greek  mercenaries  is  immortalized  in 
Xeiioiihon's  Anabasis. 

Cyst  [from  Gr.  Kitrrii,  bladder]:  a  hollow  tumor  or  path- 
ological structure  in  the  form  of  a  bladder.  The  name  is 
also  ap])lied  to  hollow  organs  with  thin  walls,  as  the  gall  and 
urinary  bladders.  Pathological  cysts  are  frequently  trans- 
parent and  of  great  tenuity.  They  are  mostly  lined  by  an 
«'pithelium,  and  are  either  simple  or  compound. 

Cystifor't'iis:  See  Hvuatid. 

Cj'stidca  :  an  order  of  erinoid-like  forms  of  Echinoderms 
occurring  oidy  as  fossils  in  the  rocks  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
to  the  Carl)oniferous.  They  were  attached,  either  directly 
or  by  the  intervention  of  a  slidk,  and  had  an  oval  or  glob- 
ular body,  and  frequently  weakly  developed  arms.  See 
Cki.noidea.  '  J.  S.  K, 

Cvsti'tis  [from  Gr.  xiaTis.  bladder] :  inflammation  of  the 
bladder.  It  may  lie  acute  or  chnnuc.  U  is  nuire  freinient 
in  men  than  in  women.  It  may  be  the  residt  of  blows, 
kicks,  bruises,  punctured  or  incised  wounds.  It  also  occurs 
from  holding  tlie  urine  too  long,  from  lu'ine  which  is  irritat- 
ing— either  highly  acid  or  very  alkaline — or  from  the  irri- 
tation of  calculus  and  gravel  in  the  bladder.  In  oM  men  it 
residts  from  enlarged  prostate  (neck  of  the  bladder),  and 
in  women  from  inflammation  and  diseases  of  the  uterus  and 


pelvic  cellular  tissue.  The  symjitonis  of  an  acute  case  are 
chilliness,  fever,  nausea  and  vomiting,  prostration  of 
strength,  pain  and  sense  of  heat  over  the  bladder,  constant 
desire  to  urinate,  often  with  inability  to  do  so,  and  the  void- 
ing of  urine  thick  and  creamy  like  |iea-soup.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  applying,  in  some  cases,  ice-packs  over  the 
bladder:  in  others,  hot  poultices  and  fomentations  sprinkled 
with  laudanum,  opiates  and  chloral  by  the  mouth  to  allav 
pain,  the  free  use  of  alkaline  and  demulcent  drinks,  and  iii 
withdrawing  the  urine  by  the  catheter  twice  daily,  washing 
out  the  bladder  with  tepid  or  cool  water,  medicated  or 
carbolated. 

Czar  [Russ.  tsar,  like  Germ.  Kaiser,  from  Lat.  Ccesar]: 
the  title  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  this  title  was  given  by  the  Ku.ssian  annalists  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  and  his  successors,  but  it  was  not 
officially  used  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The  title  cesare- 
witeh  was  introduced  in  1799  by  Paul  I.,  who  bestowed 
it  upon  his  second  son,  and  the  titles  of  cesarewitch  and 
cesarevna  are  still  ajiplied  to  the  heir-apparent  and  his 
wife.  In  Russia  the  popular  appellation  of  the  sovereign  is 
Gossudar  (Hospodar,  "  lord  ").  The  ti^rm  white  czar  is  one 
of  great  antiquity,  and  signifies  an  independent  czar. 

Czartorys'ki,  chaar-to-ris'kce,  Adam  George,  Prince: 
Polish  patriot;  a  son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir,  president  of 
the  Polish  Diet;  b.  at  Warsaw,  Jan.  14.1770:  educated  at 
Edinburgh  and  London.  He  fought  against  Russia  in  1794, 
was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  hostage,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  who  appointed  him 
assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1802,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1808.  In  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
supported  the  Poles  against  Russia,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  government  Jan.,  1831,  but  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Poles  in  August  of  that  year  went  into  exile,  con- 
tinuing to  labor  for  his  countrv.  and  refusing  an  amnesty 
offered  by  Alexander  II.     D.  in  Paris,  July  16,  1861. 

Czaslan,  chaaslow  :  a  town  of  Bohemia  ;  40  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Prague  (see  nuip  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  3-E).  It  has 
manufactures  of  beet-sugar  and  spirits,  and  a  church  with 
the  highest  spire  in  Bohemia  (290  feet).  At  Chotusitz,  2i 
miles  N.  of  Czaslan,  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  May  17,  1742,     Pop.  8,388. 

Czech  Language :  See  Slavic  Lamguages. 

Czech  Literature:  the  literature  of  the  Czecho-Slavs, 
i.  e.  the  Slavic  portion  of  the  population  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, and  Silesia.  To  the  same  stock  really  belong  the 
Slovaks  in  Northwestern  Hungary:  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  have  endeavored  to  keep 
themselves  distinct  from  the  other  Czechs,  and  now  their 
literature  requires  separate  treatment.  (See  Slovak  Litera- 
ture.) Of  tlie  three  provinces  named  above,  Bohemia  is  far 
the  most  important,  and  Czech  literature  is  in  the  main  the 
literature  of  Bohemia. 

The  Czechs  entered  the  circle  of  the  civilized  world  at 
the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity  by  Cyrillus  and 
Methodius,  the  Greek  apostles  to  the  Slavs,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  ninth  century.  They  had  already  come 
into  slight  contact  with  Latin  Christianity,  but  their  real 
conversion  was  due  to  the  Greek  Church.  Hence  their  first 
acquaintance  with  letters  was  under  Greek  influence.  They 
adopted  the  Cyrillic  script,  and  this  survived  among  them 
for  several  centuries.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
during  this  period  they  created  what  can  be  called  a  litera- 
ture. During  the  romantic  revival  of  national  feeling  in  the 
first  half  ofthe  nineteenth  century,  to  be  sure,  certain 
supposed  discoveries  of  ancient  manuscripts  led  many  Czechs 
tobelieve  that  their  race  had  had  a  literature  even  before  it 
became  Christian.  Such  were  the  KOniginliofer  MSS.  con- 
taining fragments  of  early  epic  .songsi  the  Judgment  of  Li- 
husa  {Lihii.iin  soud);  the  Old  Czech  glosses  in  the  so-called 
Matfr-Vfrbonim.  a  glossary  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
the  Gorlitz  Fragments  of  a  very  early  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  Suspicious  circumstances  about  the  find- 
ing of  these  manuscripts,  however,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  them,  led  almo.st  at  once  lo  a  doubt  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity: and  now,  after  a  vehement  literary  controversy 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  few  Czech  scholars  still  declare 
their  belief  in  them. 

The  real  literature  of  the  Czechs  did  not  begin  until 
after  Greek  Christianity  had  yielded  to  Latin.  This  proc- 
ess began  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  and  wa.s  helped  on 
by  two  influences — first,  the  introduction  into  Bohemia  of 
Roman  Catholic  Slavs  from  Bosnia  and  Dalraatia,  bringing 
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their  so-called ///rt^o?(7(>  (Sliivonie  (jjiiijol^  word)  manner  of 
writinj^;  and  second,  the  politieal  and  social  Gcnnanization 
of  tlic  Czechs.  The  first  of  these  influences  led  to  the  grad- 
ual abandonment  of  Greek  rites  and  of  the  ('vrilli(^  script, 
llie  visible  siijns  of  connection  with  Uyzantine  civilization; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  both  hail  disap- 
pearecl  in  all  l)ut  the  remote  parts  of  the  Czech  land.  The 
(iermanization  of  the  Czechs  was  a  .slower  matter ;  but  it  went 
<'onstantly  on,  owinj;  to  the  (iennan  connections  of  the 
iimbitious  Roman  Catholic  clersiy,  and  to  the  fascination  for 
the  Czech  nobles  of  the  feudal  system  as  they  saw  it  in  (Jer- 
many.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Occidental  culture 
in  its  German  form  had  everywhere  ])enclrated  Bohemia 
and  Jloravia.  and,  furthermore,  fireal  numbei-s  of  Germans 
had  .settled  throuirliout  both  provinces.  Their  feudal  de- 
|iendence  upon  the  German  emperoi-s  had  begun  almost 
two  centuries  earlier.  During  the  thirteenth  century  every- 
thing helped  on  the  change.  King  Wenzel  (Vacslav)  I. 
(1230-53)  made  his  court  as  German  as  possible,  surrounded 
himself  with  (iernuin  knights  and  miiniesingers,  loved  tour- 
naments, the  chase,  and  all  chivalric  amusements.  His  son, 
I'femysl  Otokar  II.  (12.53-7S). continued  in  the  same  course; 
and  the  political  evctits  which  came  near  making  him,  in- 
stead of  Rudolph  of  liapsburg,  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of 
■emperors  were  very  favorable  to  the  dirtusion  of  German 
ideas.  These  conditions  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  next  century.  In  1310  the  family  of  the  Pfemyslids 
WHS  succeeded  by  the  pure  (iennan  family  of  Luxembourg; 
jind  the  two  most  notable  kings  of  this  lini'.  Karl  1.  (134t>- 
78),  later  as  German  emperor  known  as  Karl  IV.,  and 
Wenzel  IV.  (1378-1419),  did  not  conceal  the  mainly  German 
•character  of  their  interests  and  designs.  It  was  not  until 
the  very  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  agitation 
jiroduced  by  the  Hussite  eontrc)versy  led  to  a  distinct  na- 
ti(mal  reaction  against  this  prevailing  Germanism. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
first  considerable  manifestations  of  Czecli  literary  activity 
closely  connected  with  those  literary  movements  which  .-iii- 
pear  in  Gennany  in  the  thirteetith  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
Jind  which,  in  fact,  had  their  origin  still  farther  west 
■than  Germany,  i.  e.  in  France.  If  the  Latin  chi'onicle  of 
Kosmas  of  Prague  (d.  1125)  and  a  few  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  are  omit  ted,  tinTc  are  no  monuments  of  im|)ortance 
in  Bohemia  or  Moravia  initil  the  thirteenth  century.  Then 
appear  works  botli  religious  and  profane  of  the  determi- 
nate media'val  character  just  described,  which  extend  on 
through  the  whole  fourtcH'iith  century,  and  even  later.  The 
•oldest  undoubted  religious  monument  is  a  poem  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  beginning  .S'/ouo  do  tivitu  shvrtm' ('J'lin  Wnrd 
■created  in  the  World).  It  is  a  song  based  on  some  Latin  origi- 
nal, and  the  precursor  of  many.  About  the  sjime  time  le- 
gends began  to  be  written;  and  there  exist,  dating  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  fragments  of  legemls  about  the  17/-- 
gin.  about  the  Mf.s.^i/o/i,  the  -l/ms/Zf-.s-,  the  J/oli/  (lliost;  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  legend  of  Judas  and  Pilatus, 
that  of  67.  Alexis,  St.  Dorothea,  St.  Catherine.  St.  I'roco- 
pius.Jfary  Magdalen,  the  Afioxtle  John,  etc.  In  the  time 
of  Karl  IV.  these  and. other  legends  were  collected  in  a 
Pn««««irtZ,which  shows  the  influence  of  the  Legenda  Aurea  of 
Jacoui'sdkVok.\ui.\e  (q.  i:).  To  this  period  also  l)elong  sev- 
eral religious  poems  of  the  allegorical  and  didactic  character 
so  dear  to  the  MidiUe  Ages.  e.  g.  an  anecdotieal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Ten  Commandments,  i\\e  Debate  of  the  Soul 
and  the  Body,  the  Rich  Man,  the  Tran.':itorine.'<s  of  the 
World,  etc.  At  the  same  time  the  translation  of  the  va- 
rious books  of  the  Bible  was  slowly  going  on  ;  and  finally,  in 
1410-l(i.  a  collection  of  these  translations  was  made.  The 
Czech  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Prague  in  14.SS.  The  re- 
ligious dranui,  also,  had  its  rise  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
fury.  The  earliest  fragment  of  it  is  tlie  curious  serio-comic 
Mastiikdf(()i)itnient-seller),  from  the  first  years  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Several  other  similar  pieces  are  in  existence. 

In  the  meantime  profane  literature  was  also  being  writ- 
ten. The  Alexandre'is,\>n^ex\  upon  the  Latin  [loem  of  Gual- 
therus  ab  Insulis.  probablv  dates  from  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  'i'o  the  fourteenth  century  belong 
the  story  of  'J'ri.ifrani.  that  of  Tainlnriax  and  Ftoril/clla 
(ccmnected  with  the  cycle  of  the  Kouml  Table),  and  the  ap- 
parently indigenous  Vonumtie  tale  Tkadlehk.  The  fables 
and  apologues,  nnmy  of  them  of  Oriental  origin,  that  were 
so  eagerly  used  all  over  Europe  for  didactic  or  satirical  pur- 
|ioses,  nuide  their  way  to  the  Czechs,  as  to  others.  The  fa- 
mous Smil  of  Pardubie.  surnained  F'aska  (.Jan  Sniil  Elaska 
■/.  Pardubie  a  z  Kychmliurka.  d.  1403).  employed  these  for 


his  allegorical  didactic  works,  of  which  two  at  least  liave 
come  down  to  us.  the  Novd  liada  (New  Cmmsel,  1394-95) 
and  Proverhia  Flaxxkonis,  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
[iroverbs  made  in  Europe.  There  have  been  attributed  to 
the  same  writer,  but  with  little  certainty,  several  other 
works  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  e.  g.  liada  otce  k 
si/nu  (A  Father'x  Adrire  to  his  Son),  Srdr  vodij  s  v'lnem 
(The  Debate  between  Water  and  Wine),  and  Podkoni  a  idle 
(The  Ilotitler  and  the  Scholar).  An  interesting  trait  in 
Smil  of  Pardubie  is  his  dislike  of  the  Germans ;  and  yet 
there  is  little  that  is  essentially  Czech  to  be  found  in  his 
works. 

Another  side  of  literature  in  this  period,  the  learned  side, 
deserves  some  words.  After  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teiMith  century  a  series  of  chronicles  in  the  Czech  tongue 
nnide  its  aiipearance.  The  most  famous  of  these  arc  the 
chronicle  attributed  to  Dalimil  of  Meseritsch,  giving  the 
events  of  Bohemian  history  <lown  to  1314  from  a  strongly 
nationalistic  point  of  view;  and  that  of  the  priest  Pulkava 
(Pfibyslav, or  Pfibik,  Pulkava  z  llradenina,  d.  1380),  a  friend 
of  King  Karl  IV.  Besides  chronicles,  there  are  not  a 
few  works  on  jurisprudence  of  a  highly  interesting  char- 
acter, e.  g.  Kniha  stari'ho  pdna  z  liozenberka  (The  Book  of 
the  Old  Lord  of  Rosenberg,  d.  1347) ;  Rdd  prdva  zemskeho 
(Law  of  the  Land,  1348-55) ;  and  Vyklad  na  prdvo  zeme 
eeske  (Commentary  on  the  Bohemian  ('ommon  Law,  &ho\xt 
1400),  by  Andreas  of  Duba  (Ondfej  z  Dube,  d.  1412). 
Finally,  we  must  speak  of  various  translations  of  learned  or 
quasi  learned  books  into  Czech,  e,  g.  the  Anticlavdtanus  of 
Alanus  ab  Insulis.  the  Distiches  of  Dionysius  Cato,  the  so- 
called  Martiniianiis.  the  Klucidarius.  works  of  AUiertus 
Magnus,  the  travels  of  .Maundeville  and  of  Marco  Polo. 

While  such  were  the  prevailing  tendencies  in  Czech  litera- 
ture during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there 
were  not  lacking  signs  of  the  great  religious  and  national 
reaction  that  was  to  make  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury one  of  the  most  notable  countries  in  Kuro|)e.  During 
the  fourteenth  century,  especially,  there  are  constantly  in- 
creasing indications  of  discontent  with  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  In  this  Bohemia  was  not  peculiar:  for  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  the  poets  and  wandering  scholars  of 
France  and  Germany  and  England  are  found  uttering  bit- 
ter criticisms  of  monks  and  priests,  and  even  popes.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  these  criticisms  had  become  a  constant 
stream,  and  issued  from  nearly  every  European  people.  In 
Bohemia,  however,  scoffing  or  reformatory  zeal  was  made 
more  formidable  by  additional  causes:  first  by  a  vague  na- 
tional consciousness,  and  a  very  distinct  dislike  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Germans;  then  by  reminiscence's  of  the  earlier 
Greek  faith  that  ha<l  been  the  first  form  of  Christianity 
known  to  the  Czechs,  ami  was  .still  the  form  held  by  other 
Slavic  peoples;  and  fiiuilly  by  a  remark.-dile  extension  of  in- 
tellectual activity, due  in  the  main  perhaps  to  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Prague  liy  Karl  I.  in  1348.  The  very 
clergv  began  to  <lenounc<'  the  inicjuities  of  the  Church. 
Konrad  \\aldh;iuser  (d.  13()il).  .Ian  Milie  (d.  1374),  Jlatthew 
of  lanov  (Malej  z  Janova,  d.  1394).  and  especially  Thomas 
.Stilny  (Toma.  or  Toimis.  ze  Stitneho,  b.  1325-26;  d.  about 
1405),  in  their  detestation  of  ecclesiastical  vices,  tended 
more  and  more  to  make  religion  consist,  not  in  allegiance 
to  the  Church,  but  in  |>ersoinil  truth  to  God,  as  indicated 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  according  to  reason. 
Stitnf,  moreover,  turned  directly  to  the  Czech  people,  rous- 
ing patriotic  feeling  l)y  utterances  like  his  famous,  "I 
shall  write  in  Czech,  because  I  am  a  Cz(!ch,  and  the  Lord 
God  loves  a  Czech  as  well  as  a  Latin."  Works  like  his 
Kniiky  sestery  o  oliecnych  ivcech  ki-esl'anskych  (Six  Books 
about  Common  Christian  Tilings)  and  his  Knihy  naucenl 
kfesl'atiskeho  (Rooks  of  Christian  Teaching)  profoundly 
stirred  the  moral  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  his  race. 

These  tendencies,  however,  were  destined  to  find  expres- 
sion in  a  man  far  greater  than  any  of  those  just  mentioned, 
indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  religious  history  of  Eu- 
rope, .lohn  IIuss  (.Ian  Hus).  Born  in  1369  at  Husinec,  Huss 
received  his  bachelor"s  degree  at  Prague  in  1393 ;  became 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1394.  and  Miu^tcr  of  Arts  in  1396. 
He  began  to  teach  at  once,  both  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
in  that  of  divinity.  In  1401-02  he  wtis  dean  of  his  own 
faculty,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  priest  and 
preached  in  the  Bet  hlelu'm  chapel.  In  1402-03  he  was  rector 
of  the  university.  Early  sympathizing  with  the  reformatory 
movement,  lie  was  powerfully  affected  by  the  writings  of 
WyclifTe,  brought  from  England  about  1398  by  liis  friend, 
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Jerome  of  Prague  (b.  about  1379:  tl.  1416).  As  tlie  discus- 
sion of  the  Wycliffite  do(-triues  grew  heated  in  the  univer- 
sity, Huss  endeavored  at  first  to  expkiiu  tlieui  and  to  show 
that  they  were  not  heretical.  But  the  quest  ion  was  speedily 
confused  by  the  race  jealousies  lietwecu  the  four  "nations"' 
into  which  the  university  was  divided ;  and  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  Czech  '"nation"  alone  sympathized  with  the 
new  teachings,  Huss  threw  his  fortunes  in  with  his  country- 
men. He  was  instrumental  in  persuading  Wenzel  IV.  to 
give  to  the  Czech  "nation"'  three  votes  instead  of  one  (De- 
cree of  Kuttenberg,  140!)).  as  a.consequenee  of  which  all  the 
foreign  teachers  and  students,  to  the  nnndjer  of  nearly 
5.01)0.  left  Prague,  going  for  the  most  part  to  Leipzig.  In 
140y-10  Huss  was  again  rector  of  the  university.  The 
Church,  however,  did  not  submit  peacefully.  On  July  16. 
1410,  Archbishop  Zliyiiek  ordered  all  of  Wycliffe's  writings 
to  be  burned,  and  Huss  to  be  exiled.  After  vain  efforts  at 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  King  Wenzel.  Huss,  by  the  king's 
advice,  withdrew  from  Prague  in  1412  and  lived  quietly  in 
the  country  until  1414.  when  he  went  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, under  promise  of  protection  from  Wenzel's  brother 
Sigismund.  As  is  well  known,  this  protection  availed  him 
nothing,  and  on  July  6,  1415,  he  was  burned  as  a  heretic  in 
Constance. 

For  two  centuries  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Czechs  was 
mainly  determined  by  the  events  just  described.  National 
and  religious  feeling  were  alike  aroused  liy  the  struggle 
which  IIuss  inspired  by  his  tragic  death.  Moreover,  he  had 
been  a  prolific  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Czech.  His 
Latin  Tradatus  de,  Ecchsia  (1413)  was  an  epoch-making 
work  for  all  Europe.  What  he  wrote  in  Czech  was  of  con- 
sequence not  only  because  of  its  religious  import,  but  also 
because  of  flie  great  affection  and  care  he  displayed  for  the 
national  idiom  itself.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Huss 
gave  final  form  to  the  literary  language  of  the  Czechs.  His 
PosfiUa,  his  Dcerka,  0  pozndni  cesty  prave  k  spaseni 
(Daughter,  or  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  True  VTaij  of  Salva- 
tion), his  Spiritual  Songs,  from  which  the  sacred  poetry  of 
the  Hussites  began,  and  many  similar  works,  have  remained 
models  of  literary  excellence  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  briefly  the 
course  of  the  Hussite  movement,  and  the  literature  it  gave 
rise  to.  It  became  almost  at  the  start  a  national  and  popular 
movement,  including  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Czechs.  A 
friend  of  Huss,  also  a  voluminous  writer,  Jacob  of  Mies 
(Jakoubek  ze  Stfibra,  d.  1429),  introduced  the  double  form 
of  the  Eucharist,  with  bread  and  with  wine,  whence  the  Hus- 
sites were  known  as  L''traquists.  As  time  went  on  the  more 
radical  Utraquists  threw  olf  entirely  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  were  called  Taborites  (from  the  town  of  Tabor, 
where  they  were  strongest).  Other  sects  of  a  still  more 
revolutionary  character,  as  the  Adamites,  also  formed  them- 
selves. The  Church,  meantime,  undertook  to  root  out  the 
heresy  by  means  of  crusades.  These  were  victoriously  with- 
stood, however,  until  1434,  when  the  Taborites  were  virtu- 
ally destroyed  in  the  battle  of  Lipan.  Their  ruling  ideas, 
nevertheless,  lived  on,  and,  as  interpreted  by  the  eloquent 
and  able  Peter  Chelcicky  (b.  1390 :  d.  1460).  formed  the  basis 
of  the  famous  Union  of  Bohemian  Brethren  (Jednofa  hrnfri 
ceski'/ch).  which  took  final  shape  in  the  years  from  1457-67. 

Of  names  and  works  from  this  confused  time  we  can  men- 
tion only  the  following:  John  of  Pribram  (d.  1448),  author 
of  Lires  of  Tahorite  Priests  (Zirot  knez'i  Tdborskijch);  John 
Rokycana(Jan  z  Kokyean,  1397-1471),  author  of  many  Latin 
and  Czech  polemical  works;  Ctibor  of  Cimburg  and  Tobit- 
schau  (1437-94),  a  learned  writer  on  Czech  jurisprudence 
and  author  of  the  famous  Tubitschan  Book  (Kuilin  'I'ora- 
covskd):  Viktorin  of  Vschrd  (1460-1520),  also  a  writer  on 
jurisprudence  and  author  of  the  y^ine  Books  of  Law  and 
Justice,  etc.,  in  Bohemia  (Knihy  devatenj  o  prdrich.  etc.); 
Peter  Chelcicky,  already  mentioned,  author  of  the  JVet  of 
Faith  (Sit'  rin/),  the  Book  of  Ej-planaiion  of  Sundaij  Les- 
sons (PostilU),  and  many  other  extremely  popular  works. 

Contemporary  with  the  agitations  rffthe  Hussile  move- 
ment, a  new  intellectual  innndse  began  to  make  itself  I'elt 
in  Bohemia— that  of  humanism,  ov  the  revived  .study  of  the 
classics,  which  spread  from  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Kurojie  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cenluries.  And  in  company  with 
lunnanism  came  the  new  art  of  jirinting.  In  1463  Gregory 
of  Prague  (Castulus  or  Ilastalskt',  d.  14.S5)  gave  lectures  in 
the  iniiversity  on  Latin  authors.  In  1468  the  first  Czech 
liook,  the  Trojan  Chronicle  (Kronika  trojanskd).  was  print- 
ed. By  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  humanistic 
studies  had  become  generally  diffused  among  the  Czechs. 


Men  like  Boluislav  of  Lobkovic  (1462-1510),  Rehof  Hruby  z 
Jeleui  ((Jelenius.  d.  1514).  his  son  Zikmund  Hruby  (1497- 
15.54),  Mikulas  Kouac  of  Hodist'kov  (Finitor,  d.  1596),  and 
many  others,  by  their  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
works,  their  translations  from  the  classics,  etc.,  greatly  en- 
larged the  circle  of  existing  ideas.  Scientific  studies  also 
began,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bohemia 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  scholars  like  Kepler  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  The  indigenous  literature  obtained  a  new  largeness. 
Members  of  the  Bohemian  Brotherhood,  though  still  essen- 
tially Hussite,  showed  a  new  range  of  interest.  Thus  Jan 
Blahoslav  (1523-71)  labored  for  the  education  of  his  race, 
and  superintended  the  great  translation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  known  as  the  Kralitz  Bible  (6  vols., 
1579-93),  which  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  ^Moravian 
magnate  Jan  z  Zerotina.  Poetry,  which  had  suflei-ed  some- 
what from  overmuch  of  controversy,  revived — both  sacred 
and  profane.  Hynek  Podebrad  (1452-92)  wrote  his  Md- 
jofij  sen  (Maii-dream)  and  other  sentimental  or  allegorical 
pieces.  Mikidas  Dacicky  (155.5-1626)  produced,  besides  his- 
torical works,  his  Prostopravda  (a  book  of  songs),  etc.  Simon 
Lomnicky,of  Budec  (b.  1.552:  d.  after  1622),  composed  relig- 
ious, didactic,  and  satiric  poems:  e.  g.  Cupid's  Arrow  (Ku- 
pidova  stfela),  A  Short  Guide  for  a  Young  Householder 
(Krdtke  nauceni  mademu  hospnddi-i.  1586),  etc.  The  sacred 
songs  of  Martin  Michalec.  of  Leitmeritz  (1484-1547).  Adam 
Sturm  (1.5:^0-65),  Jan  Augusta  (1-500-72),  Jlartin  Zararsky 
(or  Philadelphus.  15.50-92)  are  worth  mentioning.  A  great 
quantity  of  Latin  verse  was  written  during  this  period,  and 
the  Czech  drama  was  developed. 

Among  the  Czechs  the  period  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, from  1526  to  1620,  is  known  as  the  golden  age  of  their 
literature.  In  it  culminated  the  expression  of  national  im- 
pulses and  experience,  as  well  as  of  imported  culture.  And 
at  its  very  end  came  two  men,  whose  names  are  among  the 
greatest  we  have  to  mention.  Veleslavin  and  Comenius,  in 
whom  appears  the  best  the  Czech  literary  genius  has  been 
capable  of.  Adam  Daniel  of  Veleslavin  (1546-99),  though 
not  of  striking  originality,  was  a  man  of  universal  interests. 
He  wrote  school-books. scientific  works,  histories;  translated, 
edited,  revised.  His  chief  production,  the  Historical  Calen- 
dar (Kalenddf  hisforickij,  1578),  was  influential  both  for  its 
method  and  its  style. 

The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Jan  Amos  Komensky 
(Comenius,  1592-1671)  was  spent  in  exile  outside  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  had  hardlv  attained  maturitv  when  the  battle 
on  the  White  Hill  (Bila-Hora,  Nov.  8,  1620)  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  Bohemia  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Catholicism 
was  trmmphant  over  reform ;  and  although  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (164S),  which  ended  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  left 
the  Lutheran  Protestauts  in  enjoyment  of  their  faith,  it  did 
nothing  for  the  Hussite  Bohemians.  Utraquists  and  Breth- 
ren were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes,  settling  as  "  Ex- 
ulants  ""  wherever  they  saw  hope  of  safety.  The  victorious 
Catholics  proceeded  to  root  out,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
trace  of  Ilussitism.  Czech  books  were  seized  and  burned 
wherever  found.  Even  a  century  later,  Antonin  Konias 
(1691-1760).  the  fanatic  inquisitor," could  boast  that  he  had 
himself  caused  60.000  Czech  books  to  be  burned.  The  very 
language  was  held  in  sus|)icion,  and  its  use  in  the  schools 
was  prohibited  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  In 
spite  of  these  terrible  sufferings  of  his  fatherland,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  his  own  exile,  Comenius  was  able  to  win  a 
European  fame.  His  labors  were  indeed  astonishing.  By 
his  works  on  pedagogy  he  refoi'uied  the  educational  meth- 
ods of  all  p]urope.  Jlost  noted  among  these  are  his  Didak- 
lika  (written  1626-32),  his  Infonnatorium,  and  especially 
his  Janua  liui/uarum  n-.serata  iiurea  (1631),  published  also 
in  Czech  in  1633.  His  encyclopa'dic,  philoso])hical,  and  re- 
ligious writings  were  widely  admired — as  his  Prodromus 
pansophiw  (London,  16;!9) ;  jiis  Pitnsophite  diatgposis  (Lon- 
don, in  English  of  Collier,  1641  ;  Danlzic,  in  Latin,  1643): 
his  Centrum  securitatis  (lUuliina  bezpecno.sti.  etc.,  1625), 
and  many  others.  Ami.  finally,  his  poem  Labi/riiit  Sreta  a 
Rdj  srilri',  etc.  {Labi/rint/i  of  tiie  World  and  I'aratlise  of  tlie 
Heart.  1623).  has  remained  one  of  the  chief  monuments  of 
all  Czech  literature. 

After  Comenius,  as  has  been  indicated,  Czech  literature 
praetir:ally  came  to  an  end  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  In  all  that  time  there  is  not  a  name  worth  recording, 
it  .seemed  as  it  the  very  possibility  of  revival  had  passe<l. 
Wlien  the  revival  at  last  came,  one  of  the  men  most  respon- 
sible for  it,  Joseph  Dobrovsky,  supposed  himself  to  be  work- 
ing at  a  task  of  merely  antiquarian  or  scientific  interest. 
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Bohemia  luul  Hforavia  were  firmly  tied  to  Austria,  ami  tlio 
Austrian  Catholics  took  good  care  to  stamp  out  every  indi- 
cation of  Hussite  or  luitioiial  feeling  amonf;  tlie  Czechs. 
TliinRS  miKlit  have  gone  on  thus  hail  not  French  ideas_  in- 
vaded Austria,  and  iiad  not  an  emperor  (.Joseph  H..  ITHO- 
i)0)  mounted  the  throne  whose  sym]ial hies  were  with  Vol- 
taire and  l>iderot  rather  than  with  the  . Jesuits.  The  period 
of  iii(|uisitorial  annoyances  came  to  a  sudden  close  in  Bo- 
hemia; and  althouf;h  .lusepli  had  not  tlie  least  intention  of 
fosterinir  the  indepenileut  natioiuil  teelins  of  the  Czechs,  he 
was  not,  inclined  to  interfere  with  scientific  or  historical 
investigations,  even  if  these  did  brinj;  ahout  at  times  un- 
expected results.  Already  in  the  time  of  .Maria  Theresa  a 
few  enlightened  men  had'  hcen  attracted  to  the  study  of 
('zecli  historv  and  institutions,  and  some  of  them  had  ven- 
tured to  show  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Czech  tongue. 
Amonj;  these  nuiv  he  mentioned  Gelasius  Dobner  (171!)-(I0). 
the  first  critical  student  of  Czech  history ;  Ignaz  Horn  (lT4'.i- 
91),  chief  among-  the  founders  in  1770  of  the  private  scien- 
tific society  which  in  1784  became  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  and,  above  all,  Frantisek  J[artin  IV'lzel  (in  German, 
Franz  JI,  Pclzel,  17:!4-I801),  whose  works  upon  Boliruiiau 
history  (e.  g.  Xorn  kroii ika  ces/cd,  1 7i)l-'J0).  and  especially  his 
editioii  of  Halbinus's  Aiinloyij  for  the  Czech  Lant/iiiij/e  (1775), 
produced  a  deep  impression.  More  important  than  these 
men,  however,  was  the  already-mentioned  ,\bbe  .Tosef  Dob- 
rovsky  (1753-1820),  who  may  be  called  at  once  the  founder 
of  Slavic  j)hilologv  and  the  awakener  of  Bohemia  to  a  new- 
sense  of  national  life.  Himself  unaware  of  the  scope  of  his 
labors,  using,  like  his  predecessors,  Oerrnan  and  Latin_  in 
preference  to  Czech  in  his  own  works,  he  yet  for  the  first 
time  made  clear  to  the  Czechs  that  they  had  a  language  that 
was  a  noble  member  of  the  great  Slavic  group  of  languages, 
and  a  historv  that  did  not  lack  in  glory.  His  Lehrgehaiule 
der  buhmi.tchen  Sprachp  (1809)  and  hx^'Oei^chichtt  derhnhm- 
ischen  Sprache  und  alteni  Lileratur  (1819)  may  fairly  be 
called  epoch-making  books  for  Bohemia;  while  his  Enfiriirf 
zit,  eine.m  alUjfineinen  Efymoloyikon  der  MavUchen  Sprrichen 
(1814)  and  his  great  Inalitutiones  lingum  slavicm  diuhdi 
ri'tcri.i  (Vienna,  1833)  have  a  similar  importance  for  the 
whole  Slavic  race. 

The  studies  of  which  Dobrovsky  was  the  chief  represent- 
ative spread  with  remarkable  rapidity.  There  was  soon  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  i)ublication  of  the  monuments  of  Slavic 
historv  and  literature.  Pelzel.  Voigt  (1738-87),  Ungar 
(174:3-1807),  Durich  (1738-1803),  Proclnizka  (1749-1809)  vied 
with  each  other  in  these  labors.  Jloreover,  a  desire  began 
to  be  felt  to  try  tlic  new-found  native  tongue  in  fresh 
literary  works.  A  group  of  poets  appeared  who,  for  lack  of 
original  material,  strove  to  imitate  the  .sentimental  manner 
of  Biirgor,  Gleim,  and  especially  Gessner.  Among  these 
poets  the  chief  were  Vojtech  Xejedly  (1773-1844),  Sebiustian 
Hnevkovsky  (1770-1847),  and  especially  Antonin  .laroslav 
Puchmayer"  (1709-1830).  Attempts  at  a  Czech  drama  were 
made,  notably  by  the  brothers  Karel  Ignac  Tham  (I7(i3- 
181<5)aiid  the  somewluit  younger  Vacsl.av  Tham  (d.  1813). 
On  the  whole,  however,  all  these  efforts  were  poor  and  slight 
in  their  residts. 

The  trouble  was  a  twofold  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Czech  tongue  in  its  long  disuse  had  lost  much  of  its  literary 
capacity.  Its  vocabulary,  its  grannnar,  even  its  orthogra- 
phy had  become  confused  and  uncertain.  Since  the  golden 
age  of  Vcleslavin  and  Comenius,  it  had  steailily  declined. 
It  was  a  hard  (piestion  whether  the  true  principle  for  the 
new  wrilei-s  was  a  return  to  this  older  idiom,  or  the  adop- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  langn.ige  of  the  present.  A 
vehement  conlrovei-sy  broke  out  upon  this  point,  and.  curi- 
ously enough,  it  centered  about  a  matter  of  apparently  the 
most  trivial  kind.  i.  e.  whether  after  llie  hard  sounds  c,  «, 
and  z  there  should  be  written  ij,  as  in  the  oliler  time,  or  i, 
after  the  aiuUogv  of  other  Slavic  languages.  The  adherents 
of  y  came  to  be  liiiown  as  Upsilonists;  those  of  /  as  lotists. 
Ami  gradually  Upsihmism  grew  to  mean  all  conservation  of 
the  pure  older  Czech  language  and  traditions,  while  loticism 
meant  innovation.  The  second,  ami  more  serious,  trouble, 
however,  W!is  that  the  impulses  we  know  as  Romantic  had 
not  yet  crvstallized  in  Bohemia  anv  more  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  It  was  only  after  the  N'apoleonic  wars  that  this 
haiipened.  The  struggle  against  France  was  what  brought 
about  the  permanent  revival  of  national  and  racial  feeling 
whiefi  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  o[  the  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Among  the  Czechs  this  feeling  look  the 
form  of  Pans'lavisnt,  and  led  to  the  jiroduction  of  \yhat  is 
most  powerful  in  their  more  recent  literature.     Until  Pan- 


slavistn  had  defined  itself,  however,  the  Czech  writers  had 
really  nothing  to  say. 

In  spite  of  controversies,  however,  there  was  a  steady  ad- 
vance toward  a  true  national  literature.  In  1818  was 
founded  in  Prague  the  Bohemian  Museum,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Czechs. 
In  1837  first  afipeareil  in  German  and  Czech  the  literary 
organ  of  this  institution  (Casopis  Ceskeho  i/«,sea),  which  the 
aged  Goeihe  warmly  greeted  {Workx,  1840.  xxxii.,  pp.  380- 
410),  and  which  has  continued  to  appear  in  Czech  to  this 
day.  In  18:!1  the  museum  established  a  publishing  depart- 
ment (called  Malice)  for  Czech  books.  Jloreover.  there  be- 
gan to  write  a  number  of  young  men.  who,  both  as  lloniantic 
patriots  and  as  .scholars,  were  destined  to  give  Bohemia  a 
really  substantial  literature. 

Czech  critics  rcgaril  t  Ik;  year  1820  as  marking  a  new  epoch 
in  their  Renaissance.  Indeed,  the  period  from  1830  to  1848 
may  be  regarded  as  in  numy  ways  the  most  fruitful  part  of 
the' nineteenth  century  in  Bohernia.  Jfen  who  were  at  once 
scholars,  patriots,  and  poets  both  re-established  the  lan- 
guage, and  dignified  it  with  serious  works.  First  of  all, 
Josef  Jungmaun  (1773-1847),  who  in  his  translation  of  Mil- 
ton's Pdrudixe  Lost  {Miltomir  Ztracen^  rc'ij,  1811)  had  bold- 
ly undertaken  to  nse  an  idiom  large  enough  for  modern 
lieeds,  brought  out  a  scientific  and  yet  patriotic  History  of 
Czech  Literature  (1835),  and  a  Czech-German  Dictionary 
(5  large  vols.,  1835-39)  that  made  available  all  the  resources 
of  the  langiuige.  Then  Vacslav  Ilanka  (1791-1801)  under- 
took the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  earlier 
Czech  literary  monuments  (Starobyta  skidddiiie,  1817-30), 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  himself  had  a  hand  in 
manufacturing  some  of  the  most  interesting.  Pavel  Josef 
Safafik,  or  Schafarik  (1795-1861),  rendered  Panslavism  in- 
estimable service  by  his  Oeschichte  der  stavisclien  Sprache 
und  Literatur  nach  alien  Mundarten  (1836),  his  Slavic  An- 
tiquities (Stovanske  Starozitnosti,  1837),  and  his.S7«ri'c  Eth- 
nography (Sloransky  Ndrodopis.  1843).  Frantisek  Palack^ 
(1798-1876),  the  "  f'ather  of  Bohemian  History."  brought 
out  in  1836  the  first  volume  of  his  Bohemian  flistory.  tirst 
published  in  tierman  {Oeschichte  von  Bohmen),  later  in 
Czech,  Dejiny  ndrodu  ceskeho  v  Cechdch  a  v  Morave  (Prague, 
1848-70).  Finally.  Jan  Kollar  (1793-18.53).  the  most  orig- 
inal Bohemiai\  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wrote  his 
SIdvi/  Dcera  (Sldra's  Daughter,  published  first,  1831,  under 
the  title  lidsne.  Poems;  then,  1834,  under  its  present  name), 
full  of  a  kinii  of  mystical  Panslavism ;  and  Frantisek  Ladis- 
lav  Ciilakovsky  (1799-1853)  brought  out  his  Slavic  Popular 
Songs  (Sloraiiska  ndrodni  p'lsue.  1831).  his  Echo  of  Russian 
Songs  (Oh/as  pisnl  ruski/ch.  1839),  and  his  Echo  of  Czech 
Songs  (Ohlaspis}d  feskych.  1840),  which  fed  in  another  way 
the  ever-growing  Panslavist  passion. 

Contemporary  with  these  greater  names,  we  have  a 
crowd  of  others'  of  more  or  less  c<'lebrity  in  several  depart- 
ments of  litcM-ature  :  In  poetrv.  Jan  Krazim  Wocel  (1893-71), 
Karel  Jaromir  Krben  (1811-70),  Milota  Zdirad  Polak  (1788- 
1856).  Boleslav  Jablonskv  (1813-81).  Viisclav  Stidc  (b.  1814), 
the  satirist  Jaromir  Rubes  (1814-^53).  aiul  others;  in  the 
drama,  Jan  Xepomuk  Stepanek  (1783-1844),  Vacslav  Kli- 
ment  Klicpera  (1793-1859),  Josef  Kajclan  Tyl  (1808-.56),  and 
Jii-i  Jan  Kohlr  (b.  1813);  in  fiction,  besides  several  of  the 
writers  alreadv  named,  Jan  Jinfich  .Marek  (pseud.  Jan  z 
Hvezdy.  1801-b3),  Karel  Sabina  (1814-77),  Procop  Chocliol- 
ousek  '(1819-04),  and  Vojtech  lilinka  (pseud.  Frantisek 
Pravda,  b.  1817). 

In  general,  the  writers  just  named  were  es.sentially  Ro- 
manticists, but  in  all  I''nrope  the  fateful  year  1848  saw  Ro- 
manticism discre(lito<l  both  in  politics  and  in  literature,  and 
what  happened  elsewhere  happi'ued  also  in  Bohemia.  Peo- 
ple grew  tired  of  the  perpetual  talk  aliout  i]alriotism,  and 
writers  began  to  dream  of  disinterested  science  and  art — sci- 
ence and  art  for  their  own  sake.  What  Romanticism  re- 
mained was  of  the  disenchanted  Byronic  rather  than  of  the 
enthusiastic  tvpe.  The  f'oreruinier  of  this  change  in  Bo- 
hemia was  Ka'rel  Ilynek  Miieha  (1810-30),  whose  lyrico-epie 
])oem  Mdj  {May.  1830)  has  had  more  inlluence  upon  living 
Czech  poets  than  almost  anv  other  work.  The  tendencies 
of  Macha  next  appear  in  K'arel  Havlicek  (181 1-50).  whoin 
the  Bohemians  c<impariMo  Ileinrich  Heine.  \Vhat  i.s  posi- 
tive in  the  new  poetry  is  an  elTort  at  cosmopolitanism  as 
contrasted  with  nationalism,  at  perfection  of  statement  and 
form  as  contrasted  with  ronumtic  vagueness  and  exaggera- 
tion. Such  in  the  main  are  the  rpuilities  of  poets  like  Vitez- 
slav  Halek  (1835-74),  *lolf  Heydidv  (l>.  1830),  Jan  Neruda 
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(b.  1834),  Jaroslav  Vrchlic-ky  (real  name  Emil  Bohus  Frida. 
b.  1853),  Svatopluk  Ceeh  (!).  1846).  ami  the  poetess  Eliska 
Krasnohorska  (really  Henrietta  Pecli,  b.  1847),  though  the 
latter  in  an  article  (Ca-sopis,  1877)  has  sharply  criticised  her 
contemporaries  in  favor  of  the  older  Kouiantic  generation. 
The  tendencies  of  the  time,  however,  are  too  strong  to  lie  re- 
sisted. They  appear  in  every  department  of  literature — in 
the  drama,  as  written  bv  Emanuel  Bozdech  (b.  1841),  Vae- 
slav  Vlcek  (b.  1839),  aiid  FrantiSek  Jefabek  (b.  1836):  in 
the  novels  of  Xeruda,  Cech,  Vlcek.  Bohuniil  Ilavlasa  (1852- 
79),  Jan  Jakob  Arbes  (b.  1840),  Zofie  Podlipska  (b.  1833) ;  in 
the  historical  writing  of  Antonin  Gindely  (b.  1839),  Josef 
Emler  (b.  1836),  the  Moravian  Vincenz  Brandl  (b.  1834) ;  in 
literary  history  and  philology  as  conceived  by  Alois  Vojtecli 
Serabera  (1807-82).  Josef  Jirecek  (b.  1825;  d.  Nov.  25,  1888), 
Vaeslav  Nebesky  (b.  1818).  Martin  Hattala  (b.  1821),  Jan 
•Gebauer  (b.  1838),  Leopold  Geitler  (b.  1847),  Josef  Konstan- 
tin  Jirecek  (b.  1854).  Though  there  are,  of  coui-se.  great 
differences  in  detail  between  these  numerous  writers,  and 
though  in  many  of  them  traces  of  a  modified  Ronumticism 
-appear,  yet,  on  the  whole,  tliey  clearly  belong,  as  has  been 
said,  to  a  period  of  would-be  disinterested  art  and  science. 

Bibliography. — (o)  General  Works. — J.  Jungmann,  His- 
torie  literatury  cfffke.  etc.  (2d  ed.  Prague.  1849) ;  A.  V.  .Sem- 
bera,  Dejiny  feci  a  liferafiiri/  ceshu-dovanske  (2  vols.,  Vien- 
na, 1872-78) ;  K.  Sabina,  Dejepi-'i  literatury  ceske  (Prague, 
1860-64);  K.  Tieftrunk.  Historic  literatury  ee.ike  (2d  ed. 
Prague,  1880) ;  A.  N.  Pvi)in  and  V.  D.  Spasovic.  Istorija 
dacjan.-ikich  literatur  (2  vols..  St.  Petersburg.  1879-80;  the 
best  work  on  the  .Slavic  literatures  in  general,  with  full  Ijib- 
liographical  information;  trans,  into  German  by  T.  Pech, 
Ge.'icliichte  der  slavi.ichen  Literaturen.  2  vols.,  Leipzig. 
1880-83);  Talvi  (Theresa  Jacobs  Robinson).  An  Historical 
View  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Xa- 
tions  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam,  1850) ;  Vyhor  z  literatury 
ceske  (ed.  by  Safafik  and  Erben.  2  vols.,  Prague,  1845-64) ; 
J.  Jirecek,  Rukovet'  k  dejindm  liter,  ce.fke  do  konce  XVIII. 
viku  (Prague,  1874-76) ;  J.  Priez  and  L.  Leger.  La  Boheme 
historiquK.  pittore-iijue  et  litteraire  (Paris,  1867). 

(b)  Works  OH  Special  Periods. — J.  Dobrovsky,  Oeschichte 
der  bohmischen  Sprache  und  Cdtern  Literatnr  (Prague, 
1818) ;  J.  Hanus,  I)as  Schriftwesen  und  Schriftthum  der 
bohmisch-slovenischen  Volkerstdmme  in  der  Zeit  des  Veber- 
gangs  aus  dem  Heidenthum  in  das  Christentlntm  (Prague, 
1867) ;  V.  Tomsk,  Oeschichte  der  praqer  Unicersitdt  (Prague, 
1849);  I.  A.  Helfert,  Mi.'itr  Jan  Hus,  etc.  (Prague,  1807); 
A.  Gindely,  Geschichte  der  bohmischen  Briider  {Prague.  1857- 
58);  1.  A.  Helfert,  Das  Wiederaufleben  der  hijhni.  Sprache 
und  Literatur  (in  Die  Cecho-Slaven.  by  J.  Vlach,  Vienna. 
1883;  also  by  Helfert,  in  Vlach's  work.  Die  dltesten  Denk- 
male  bohmischen  Schriftthums  und  der  Streit  iiber  deren 
Aclitheit  (with  bibliography) ;  finally,  numerous  excellent 
articles  in  the  Casopis  Veskeho  Musea,  Osceta,  Kvety,  Lu- 
rnir,  Listy  filologicke  a  paedagogicke,  and  Pamdtky  arch- 
aeologicki  i  ml'itopisne.  A.  \l.  ^Iarsh. 

Czeoll,  or  Ceeh,  SvATOPLUK ;  Czech  writer:  b.  at  O.stfe- 
dek,  in  Bohemia.  Feb.  21, 1846.  Educated  at  Leitmeritz  and 
Prague,  he  early  attracted  attention  by  poems  published  in 
periodicals  and  collections  of  verse.  He  has  become  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  Bohemian  literary  world,  editing 
various  periodicals  and  reviews — among  them  the  Liim'ir 
and  the  Krety.  He  has  won  distinction  as  a  novelist  also. 
Still  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  poet,  being  esteemed  by 
his  compatriots  one  of  the  best  living  representatives  of 
modern  Czech  poetry.  Among  his  poems  are  The  Adam- 
ites (Adamite),  Prague,  1873;  Dreamn  (Snorf).  Prague. 
1873;  Poems  (lidsni),  Prague.  1874:  Xew  Collection  of 
Verse  (Prague,  I.SISO);  Songs  of  the  Morning  (1887):  Xeu' 
Songs  (1888).  His  romantic  epic  Dagmar  is  regarded  by 
the  Czechs  as  on  the  whole  his  cAcf  d'n'iirre.  The  follow- 
ing works  in  i)ros('  are  worth  mentioning:  Stories  and 
Arabesques  (Foridk)/,  arabesky  i  humoreskij),  4  vols., 
Prague,  1878-83;  The  Candidate  for  Jmmortaliti/  (1884); 
Sketches  of  Trarel  ( IHH't) ;  Reminiscences  of  the  isn'.s/  (1885) : 
the  satiric  tales.  M.  liroucek's  Excursion  to  tlie  Moon  (1888) ; 
and  M.  Broucek^s  E.ccursion  in  the  Fifteenth.  Century,  etc. 
(1HS9).  ■       A.  R.  Marsh. 

('zpchs,  cheks:  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  ; 
found  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Upper  llnngary.  Tlie 
total  number  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire  (according 


to  the  census  of  1890  for  Aiistria  and  1880  for  Hungary, 
classifying  them  by  language)  was  7.366,000.  There  are 
about  60,000  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  the  East  into  Bohemia 
about  the  fifth  century.  At  first  divided  into  numerous 
small  tribes,  they  finally  after  centuries  established  some- 
thing like  a  popular  and  national  unity.  It  seemed  at 
one  time  as  though  the  national  feeling  were  rapidly  dying 
out  under  (Jerman  domination,  but  within  recent  years, 
and  with  the  declineof  Austria-Hungary  as  a  Germanic  pow- 
er, there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  race  enthusiasm  among 
the  Czechs.  This  has  led  to  the  fornuition  of  what  is 
known  as  "the  young  Czech"  partv,  which  demands  the 
erection  of  a  kingdom  to  include  iohemia  and  Moravia, 
to  be  united  with  the  empire  as  Hungary  is.  See  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

Czelakovsky.  or  Celakovsky,  Frantisek  Ladislav: 
Czech  poet ;  b.  at  Strakonice,  Bohemia.  Mar.  7.  1799.  With 
Kolliir  and  others  lie  took  an  eager  part  in  the  reawakening 
of  the  Czechs  to  national  life  and  expression.  He  began 
to  publish  as  early  as  1822  original  verses  and  collections  of 
popular  songs.  It  was  not  till  1829.  however,  that  his  Echoes 
of  Russian  Songs  (Ohhts  p'lsn'i  ruskyeh)  attracted  general 
attention  to  him.  For  some  years  after  this  he  was  obliged 
to  live  by  literary  hack-work.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  for  a  time  the  chair  of  Czech  in  the  Cniversity  of  Prague. 
In  1842  he  was  called  as  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures  to  Breslau.  In  1.S49  he  was  recalled  to  a  similar 
professorship  at  Prague.  In  1840  he  had  published  a  second 
collection  of  Slavic  popular  songs.  Echoes  of  Czech  Songs 
(Ohlas  pisni  ce-^kf/ch).  and  also  a  poem  entitled  Rose  with  a 
Hundred  Petals  {Rule  slolistd).  D.  at  Prague,  Aug.  5.  1852. 
In  the  year  of  his  ileath  appeared  his  Philosophy  of  tlie 
Slavic  People  in  its  Proverbs  {Mudroslovi  ndroda  slovanske- 
ho  V  pfislorich,  1852).  This  was  followed  by  Lectures  on 
the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Slavic  Languages  (1853) ; 
Lectures  on  the  Beginnings  of  the  Hi-itory  of  the  Civiliza- 
tion and  Literature  of  the  Slavs  {Cteni  o  pocdtcich  vzdela- 
nostl  a  literatury  ndroduv  i<lovanskych,  1877) ;  Czelakov- 
sky's  Correspondence  (in  Sebrane  Listy),  1865.  Very  inter- 
esting also  is  his  Correspondence  u-ith  Bohuslava  iiajska, 
published  in  the  volume  called  Tears  of  Awakening  [Zlet 
probuzen'i)  lbi72. 

Bibliography. — J.  Hanus.  Celakovsky  (Prague,  1862).  Ce- 
!akovsky"s  works  have  appeared  in  six  volumes,  under  the 
title  Fr.  L.  Celakovskeho  spisiiv  bdsnickyeh  knihy  sestery 
(Prague.  1847);  also  more  recently  in  Kober's  J\'a;'(yrf;n  A'ni- 
/(wwut  (Prague).  A.  R.  JIarsh. 

Czeiistocliof,  chens-to'A-hof :  a  town  of  Polish  Russia;  on 
the  river  Warthe  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref.  8-A).  Here  is  a 
monastery  founded  in  1382.  which  has  a  dark-colored  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  and 
reputed  to  have  miraculous  power.     Pop.  18,567. 

Czeriiiak,  cher'malik.  Johanx  Nepo.muk  :  physiologist ;  b. 
at  Prague.  ,Iune  17.  1828 ;  became  in  1865  Professor  of  Physi- 
olog)-  at  Jena.  He  published,  among  other  works.  The 
Lari/ngoscope.  and  its  Practical  Value  for  Physiology  and 
Medicine  (1860).  und  Information  from  a  Phy.'iiological 
Study  (1864).  His  collect'e(l  works  were  published  in  1879. 
D.  Sept.  16.  1873.  while  jirofessor  at  Leipzig. 

C'zeriiowitz,  cher'no-rits  (i.  c.  black  city) :  capital  of  the 
.Austrian  duchy  of  Bukovina;  on  a  hill  near  the  river 
Pruth;  about  160  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Lemberg  (see  map  of 
Austria-Hungary,  ref.  5-M).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Oriental  (ircek  Church,  has  a  Greek  theological  semi- 
nary, a  gymnasium,  a  Heals<'hule,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a 
provincial  library,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  clocks,  harihvare.  silverware,  etc.  Pop.  (1891)  57,- 
403.  of  whom  about  16.000  are  Jews. 

Czerny  (chernTO)  Georg'e,  or  Kara  (Jeorgo.  Black 
George:  a  Servian  chief:  b.  Dec.  21,  1766:  originally  a 
peasant.  He  l)ecame  in  1806  the  leader  of  the  Servians,  who 
fiatl  revolted  against  Turkey.  He  defeated  the  Turks,  cap- 
tured Belgrade  in  Dec,  18(J6.  and  liberated  Servia,  secretly 
aided  by  Russia.  When  Russia,  invaded  by  Napoleon, 
could  uii  longer  support  \\\m.  C/.erny  was  driven  out  by  the 
Turks  in  ISl:!.  Having  ntiirtu'd  to  Servia.  he  was  mur- 
dered in  July,  1817,  at  the  instance  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch. 
— His  second  son.  Alexaxoer  Karaoeoroevitch,  was  Prince 
of  Servia  from  1842  to  1858.     I).  May,  1885. 
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r=^^^-^ivj  .  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Enslish  alphaliet. 
(f  i^^?f^  /'«'■'«. — Us  I'oriii  is  derived  through  the 

^Irvi  'wnl  Roman  alphabet  from  that  of  t'lialcis  in 
Kiihcea,  which,  toijether  willi  those  of 
Arijos,  t'orintli,  I.aconia.  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  Hu'olia,  Thessaly,  Arcadia,  and 
Aehaia,  used  tlie  rounded  form  (G  D)  in 
distinction  from  the  triantcular  form  (A) 
which  appears  in  the  other  Greelv  alpliahets,  notably  in  the 
Ionian,  upon  which  the  standard  Greek  alphaliet  is  based, 
and  in  the  Phoenician,  probably  the  common  source  of  all. 

ydiiic. — The  Greek  name  of' the  symliol,  di-ltn.  is  a  mere 
transference  of  the  old  Semitic  name,  lleb.  ilnhtli.  door 
(of  tentf),  chosen  because  it  combined  with  the  initial  use  of 
the  sound  an  indication  of  the  shape. 

Sound. — The  sound  which  it  indicates  in  Knj^lish.  and 
most  commonly  in  other  lan,i;ua_s;es,  is  the  dental  (lingual) 
voiced  explosive,  involving  either  a  comi^lete  check  of  voiced 
breath  by  a  closure  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of 
the  month  near  the  front  upjicr  teeth  or  a  breaking  with 
Voiced  breath  of  such  a  closure :  the  former  in  /'((/,  tlu'  latter 
in  dnij.  The  French  d  differs  from  the  English  in  two 
ways:  First,  the  articulation  is  narrower — i.e.  a  narrower 
surface  both  of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
covered  in  the  articulation;  and  second,  the  closure  in 
French  is  made  against  the  teeth  (dental)  rather  than  the 
gums  (alveolar).  The  Xorth  (xerman  d  is  intermediate  be- 
tween tlie  English  and  the  French.  In  coinicclion  with  ;■, 
as  in  drawn,  the  English  d  is  cerebral — i.  e.  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  bent  upward,  and  makes  a  contact  farther  back 
uj)on  the  roof  of  the  moutli.  Spanish  d  and  the  d  of  Irish- 
English  is  strongly  dental  or  even  interdental.  The  San- 
skrit alphabet  provides  for  both  a  cerebral  ('/)  and  a  dental 
(d).  They  dilTered  much  as  d  in  English  droini  from  Fri'nch 
d  in  dans.  In  Modern  Greek  5  itulicates  the  interdental 
voiced  spirant — i.  e.  the  th  in  English  Ihi'n. 

Source. — The  main  sources  of  the  English  sound  d  are : 
(1)  Indo-Eur.  dh  (>  Gr.  9:  Lai.  /-,  -(/-,  (with  r)  -b-,  Skr. 
(//)-) :  do()r,Ov.  6vpa.  I  Alt.  fores;  udder,  Skr.  ud/iar,  Gr.  oiSap, 
Lat.  uher.  (2)  Indo-Eur.  -t-,  in  contact  with  voiced  sounds 
when  the  accent  does  not  immediately  precede;  hund-red, 
Skr.  (atdin.  Gr.  eKorrfi'.  T^at.  centum.  Qi)  Teutonic  Ji,  in  con- 
tact with  /;  gold.  Goth.  _</»/Ks-;  needle,  Goth,  nefla.  (4)  Spe- 
cial development  out  of  O.  Eng.  n ;  kindred  <  O.  E.  cynroe- 
den,  thunder  <  O.  E.  funor. 

Value  as  Symbol. — The  following  are  the  chief  uses  of  D 
(d)  as  a  symbol  or  abbreviation;  (1)  As  a  numeral,  Ronum 
D  =  500,  i)  =  5,000,  (ireek  S  -4,  ,S  =  4,000.  (2)  In  names. 
Roman  T)  =  Decimus.  nho  Dirus.  Dominus,  Deus.  (3)  In 
other  Latin  abbreviations,  I)  (in  degrees)  =  Doctor;  D.  D.  = 
don  urn,  dedit;  D.l).  I).  =  dat,  donat,  dedicat:  1).  S.  =  rfc 
sno  ;  I)  (in  date  of  letter)  =  dtibam  ;  I).  M.  =  Diis  Manihu,s; 
I).  O.  7il.  =  Deo  optima  maximo.  (4)  In  music,  the  second 
tone  of  the  scale  uf  C.  (."i)  In  chemistry,  D  =  didymium.  ((i) 
In  English  money  reckoning,  d  (t  .s-.  </.)  —pence,  penny,  an 
ablireviation  of  Ijai.  denarius.  (~)  In  mathematics,  d  =  dif- 
ferentiation, />  =  derivation,  8  =:  variation,  A  =  ditlerenc- 
iug.  Hk.nj.  Iuk  Wiiiceler. 

Ui\h  {Lrimanda  limanda) :  a  small,  flat  fish  belonging  to 
the  PleuronectidiF  or  flounder  family.  It  is  common  on  the 
more  sandy  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  rusty  dali  (Linmnda 
/erri(j(«ea)  is  a  similar  species  taken  on  the  New  England 
coast. 

Dnbnibn  (daa-bibaa ;  also  written  Balmylte.  Pavnivo. 
.Xbilie,  etc..  proliably  derived  from  the  appcllaliim  of  an 
Indian  chief  of  the  region);  the  name  given  by  early  .Span- 
i~ti  colonists  to  a  district  vaguely  located  .somewhere  S.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba ;  later  it  was  supposed  to  be  W.  of  the 
At  into  river.  It  was  reported  that  it  (•ontained  a  temple 
line<l  with  gold,  where  slaves  were  sacrificed  to  fierce  idols. 
In  1512  Va.sco  Xiiilez  lialboa  led  a  force  of  Kit)  men  in 
scarcli  of  this  womlerful  temple.  They  wandered  for  a  long 
time  in  the  forests  and  found  many  tribes  of  savage  Indi- 
ans, .some  of  whom  had  liouses  built  in  trees,  but  the  search 
was  unsuccessful.     About  151.5  Fe<irarias  .sent  IJalboa  and 


Carrillo  on  another  quest  for  the  golden  temple  of  Dabaiba, 
and  they  returned  after  losing  half  their  men  by  Indian 
arrows,  disease,  and  starvation.  For  a  long  time  this  tem- 
ple was  a  golden  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
many  vain  attempts  were  nnide  to  reach  it.  Such  were  the 
expeditions  of  Pedro  de  Ileredia  about  15;i6  and  of  Fran- 
cisco Cesar  in  1538.  Some  ancient  tombs  containing  large 
quantities  of  gold  ornaments  were  discovered  in  this  region, 
and  it  has  bc'en  surmised  that  the  story  of  the  tem|)le  origi- 
nated with  them.  'Hehbert  H.  S.mitii. 

Dnbc'liick  :  a  common  name  in  Great  Britain  for  the  little 
grebe  (Fodiceps  minor).    See  Grebe. 

Dabiipy.  Uohekt  Lewis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Presbyterian 
divine;  b.  in  Louisa  CO.,  Va.,  JIar.  5,  1820;  educated  in 
Hampden  Sidney  t'ollege,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia;  graduated  1846. 
He  was  a  pastor  1847-.53 ;  professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N'irginia,  1853-83 ;  collegiate  pastor  of  college 
church  18.56-74;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Stale  L'niversity, 
Austin,  Tex.,  from  1883.  He  was  a  major  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  in  1862  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Second 
Corjjs.  lie  was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  (South)  in  1870.  lie  has  published  Memoirs  of 
T.  S.  Samp-son  (Richmond.  1854);  lieview  of  TJieodore  Ern- 
est (1859) ;  Life  of  Oen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson  (New  York,  1867) ; 
Defense  of  Virginia  and  the  South  (1868) ;  Sacred  Rhetoric 
(Richmond,  1867  ;  3d  ed.  1881) ;  Sensualist ic  Philosophy  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Examined  (Xew  York,  1875  ;  2d  ed. 
1888) ;  TlteoUu/y,  Dogntatic  and  Polemic  (Riclinumd,  1879 ; 
3d  edit.  1885) ';  'Collected  Discussions  (4  vols.,  1891-92). 

Willis  J.  Beech  er. 

Ha  capo,  daa'kaapo  [Ital.,  from  the  beginning;  capo, 
head  ;  Fr.  chef  <  Vulg.  Lat.  *capum  for  caput] :  a  musical 
term,  abbreviated  P.  C. ;  an  instruction  to  the  i)erl'ormer  in 
such  airs  as  end  with  the  first  strain  to  return  to  the  begin- 
ning and  repeat  the  first  part. 

Dac'ca :  a  division  of  the  jirovince  of  Bengal,  British 
India.  Area,  1.5.000  sq.  mile.s.  Pop.  about  8,800,000.  It  is 
subdivided  into  five  districts,  one  of  which  is  called  Dacca. 
The  district  of  Dacca  forms  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra.  It  extends  from  lat.  23°  12'  to  24  17'  N., 
and  from  Ion.  90"  11'  to  90  58'  E.  Area,  2,797  si|.  miles. 
The  surface  is  low  and  level ;  the  .soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
protluction  of  rice.     Capital,  Dacca.     Pop.  2.200.000. 

Dacca;  a  city;  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Dacc-a  in 
Bengal:  on  the  Buri'ganga,  a  luivigable  stream  connected 
witli  the  Ganges;  127  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta  (see  map  of 
North  India,  ref.  7-.)).  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  a  thriving  and  a  pojiulous  city,  but  later  lost 
most  of  its  prosperity.  Since  1870,  however,  its  trade  and 
manufactures  have  revived.  It  contains  several  ruined  i)al- 
aces,  180  mosqties,  119  pagodas  or  Hindu  temples,  a  govern- 
ment college,  .several  schoiils,  and  a  large  hospital.  Oaccii 
has  manufactures  of  fine  nnislins,  cotton  cloth,  end)roidery, 
pottery,  aiul  silver-work.  Magnificent  ruins  of  palaces, 
bridges,  etc.,  are  visible  here.     Pop.  (1891)  82,321. 

Dace:  the  Leuci-icus  leuciscus,  a  small  fish  of  the  carp 
family,  common  in  the  streams  of  Western  Europe.     It  has 


Dace. 

a  .stout,  rouiul   body.  (Covered  with  good-sized  .scales.     The 
back  is  bluish,  sides  and  under  parts  white,  more  or  less 
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silvery.  It  rarely  reaches  a  "pound  in  weight,  and  is  not 
Tery  good  eating,  but  as  it  goes  in  schools,  is  abundant,  and 
rises  to  a  fly,  it  is  nevertheless  popular  with  local  anglers. 
The  dace  has  numerous  reUativos  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S., 
among  them  the  horned  dace,  ISemotilus  corporalis,  of  the 
Middle  States.  F.  A.  L, 

Dace'lo    [transposition   of    Lat.   alce'do,   kingfisher] :   a 
genus  of  Australian   liiiigfishers,  of-  which  several  species 
have   been  observed.      Of  these, 
the    best    known   is  the   Dacelo 
gigas,    or    laughing    jackass,    a 
rather  large  and  handsome  bird 
of  New  South  Wales.      It  takes 
_    its  popular  name  from  its  harsh, 
a?'=-jT-?^"'^i' '^SxUa?    dissonant  crv,  which  greatly  re- 
»■  Svi^'- ??*?  -  ;  's/bL    .-cmbles  the  so-called  laugh  of  the 
hytena,  and  is  not  altogether  un- 
like the  bray  of  the  ass.     This 
cry  is  uttered  at  early  dawn.    The 
bird  inhabits  hollow  trees,  and 
feeds  upon  fish,  reptiles,  insects, 
etc. 

Dacelo  gigas.  or  laughing         Daelisliniid.daliA-hs'hoont  (Ger. 
jackass.  Z*rtc/(.<;/(»«.(Z,  badger  dog;  so-called 

from  being  employed  in  unearth- 
ing that  animal) :  a  breed  of  long-bodied,  short-legged  dogs, 
■>vith  crooked  forelegs.  The  hind  quarters  should  be  higher 
than  the  fore,  the  elbow  and  forefoot  should  point  outward, 
the  wrist  inward.  The  color  may  be  black  and  tan,  dark 
brown,  golden  brown,  or  grav  ot  various  shades.  Weight, 
10  to  2S  lb.  ■  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Da'ei,  also  called  Ge'tie  :  an  ancient  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  Dacia.  They  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thrace  to  Dacia  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Da'cla :  a  former  country  of  Europe ;  occupied  by  the 
Daci,  a  warlike  people.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tlie 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube.  The 
Dacians  waged  against  the  Romans  a  long  defensive  war 
which  began  in  10  b.  c,  when  Augustus  sent  an  army  to 
conquer  them.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  compelled 
the  Romans  to  pay  tribute.  Trajan  conquered  Dacia,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province  in  106  A.  D.  It  was  formally 
relinquished  by  Hadrian  (117-138)  on  his  accession  to  power, 
and  yet  remained  under  Roman  masters  till  the  time  of 
Aurelian  (370-275),  when  the  Romans  finally  withdrew 
within  the  Danube,  leaving  the  country  to  the  Goths.  This 
province  comprised  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 

Dacier,  daa'si-a',  A.v.'ie  LEFiivRE :  classical  scholar ;  b.  at 
Saumur.  France,  in  Jlar.,  16.')4.  She  was  instructed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  her  fathi'r,  the  learned  Tanneguy  Lcfevre,  be- 
came a  resident  of  I'aris  in  1672,  and  was  emploved  by  the 
Duke  of  Montausier  to  edit  several  Latin  authors  for  the 
use  of  the  dauphin.  She  was  married  to  Andre  Dacier  (16r)l- 
1722),  librarian  of  the  king,  the  translator  of  Plutarcli,  and 
editor  of  the  Delpliin  Horace,  etc..  in  1683.  She  published 
French  translations  of  Anacreon  (1681).  of  Terence,  of  Ho- 
mer's IHad{l&M).  and  of  the  Odi/.sseg  (1708).  As  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets  she  be- 
came engaged  in  a  famous  controversy  with  La  Motte,  and 
wrote  her  Traite  dit  cause  de  la  coirujifion  da  gout.  See 
Burette,  J&%e  de  Mine.  Dacier;  Rigault,  L'hisioire  de  la 
querelle  des  anciens  et  des  modernes  (Paris.  1856),  pp.  .853- 
411.     D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  17,  1720.  Alfred  Gudeman. 

Da'cite:  certain  volcanic  rocks  comprising  the  quartz- 
bearing,  or  most  acid  members  of  the  andesite  series.  The 
term  was  proposed  l)y  von  Hauer  in  1863  from  their  occur- 
rence in  Southeastern  Austria  (Roman  province  of  Dacia). 
They  are  widespread  in  many  volcanic  regions,  and  were 
formerly  known  as  quartz-trachytes.  See  A.ndesite  and 
KofKs.  ■  G.  H.  Williams. 

Dacota,  or  Dakota:  See  North  Dakota  and  South 
Daicota. 

Dacres,  Sir  Syd.nev  C.  :  Hritish  admiral ;  b.  at  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  England,  Jan.  9,  1804  ;  entered  the  British  navv 
1817;  became  captain  1832,  rear-admiral  1858,  vic(!-a(lmiral 
1865,  and  admiral  1870;  was  distinguished  as  lieutenant  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Morea  tJastle  in  1828;  as  captain  in  the 
Crimean  war;  and  as  rear-adiniral  comnuuided  the  first 
ironclad  squadron;  in  1861,  when  trouble  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  S.  was  imminent  on  account  of  the  Trent 
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affair,  was  selected  as  second  in  command  on  the  North 
American  and  West  India  station ;  was  senior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  1868-72  ;  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital  ISJS- 
76  ;  in  1874  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  1865  he  was 
created  a  K.  C.  B. ;  was  decorated  with  numerous  foreign 
orders  and  medals.     D.  Mar.,  1884. 

Dactyl  [from  Gr.  MktvKos,  finger,  supposed  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  tlie  one  long  and  two  short  joints  of  the  finger]  :  a 
metrical  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  a 
long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  cannhui.  The  term  is  also 
aj)plied  in  the  English  and  in  other  languages  to  a  foot  or 
measure  consisting  of  one  stressed  and  two  unstressed  sylla- 
bles, as  de'sfiny.  The  light  or  irrational  dactyl  has"  the 
same  representation  in  syllables,  but  its  value  in  time  is  only 
that  of  the  trochee,  so  "that  the  three  syllables  of  the  one 
are  pronoimced  in  the  same  time  as  the  two  syllables  of  the 
other.     See  Metres. 

Dactylology:  the  science  of  finger-signs  in  communi- 
cating ideas.     See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dactylop'teruS  [from  Gr.  SdKrvKcs,  finger  -l-  Trrepifj'.wing]  : 
a  genus  of  spiny-rayed  fishes, 
more  correctly  known  by  the 
earlier  name  of  Cephalacan- 
//)««,  remarkable  for  its  mailed 
head  and  for  the  gi'eat  devel- 
opment of  its  pectoral  fins. 
It  constitutes  a  distinct  fami- 
ly, Cephatacanthidce.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  com- 
mon flying  gurnard,  found  on 
both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
brilliantly  colored  little  fish, 
often  seen  flying  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  occasionally  touching  the  summits 
of  the  highest  waves.  David  S.  Jordan. 

Dado  [Ital.,  die  (plur.  dice)  :  Span,  dado  :  Fr.  de  <  Lat. 
datuiit.  past  ptc.  of  dare,  give;  the  development  of  mean- 
ing: what  is  given,  result  of  the  throw,  tlie  throw,  the  die]  : 
the  cubical  portion  of  a  pedestal  comprised  between  its  base 
and  cap.  Also  a  broad  band  of  wainscoting,  marble,  paint- 
ing, or  the  like,  decorating  the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

Dasd'alus  (in  Gr.  Aa(5aAos) :  in  Greek  mythology,  an  in- 
ventor and  mechanical  genius.  He  was  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  auger,  saw,  and  other  tools.  According  to  tradition, 
he  built  tlie  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  fabricated  wings  with 
which  he  flew  from  Crete  to  Sicily.  He  was  the  father  of 
Icarus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are  partly  artistic, 
such  as  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  which  had  formerly  been 
closed  in  statuary,  and  the  extending  of  tlie  hands,  which 
had  formerly  been  placed  down  close  to  the  sides;  partly 
mechanical,  such  as  most  of  the  tools  employed  in  carpen- 
try, the  mast  of  the  ship,  the  folding-chair,  etc.  It  seems, 
however,  that  when  the  Greeks  ascribed  a  certain  invention 
to  Daedalus  they  simply  meant  that  it  belonged  to  the  period 
when  the  arts  first  sprung  up  among  men, 

Da»daliis  of  Sicyou :  son  and  pupil  of  Patrocles;  him- 
self a  distinguished  artist ;  flourislied  about  400  B.  c.  He 
made  for  the  Elcans,  after  their  victory  over  tlie  Lacedicmo- 
nians,  the  trophy  which  they  erected  in  the  grove  Altis. 
Besides  this  he  fashioned  stiitues  of  several  athletes,  a  Vic- 
tory, and  others  enumerated  by  Pausanias. 

Henry  Drisler. 

Dacnion  :  See  Dejiox. 

Daffodil  [M.  Eng.  afodylle,  the  prosthetic  d  being  prob- 
ably due  to  false  division  in  a  phrase  <  O.  Fr.  a.<<p/iodile  < 
Lat".  asplto'diln.^  =  Gr.  a.a(poS(\6s.  name  of  flower] :  the  name 
of  certain  plants  of  the  genus  yarciKsns  of  the  Amaryllis  fam- 
ily, particularly  of  the  species  Sarci^sus  pseudo-narcissiis  ot 
Europe.  'J"he  daffodils  are  among  the  earl  it  st  flowers  of  spring, 
and  are  common  everywhere  in  old  gai'dens.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  borne  singly  upon  a  slender  scape  a  foot  high,  with  a 
short  broad  or  flaring  tube,  and  a  crisped  or  wavy  margin  on 
the  cup  or  corona.    Perfectly  double  forms  are  also  common. 

Dagger:  a  short  sword  or  large  knife,  the  handle  of 
which  is  usiiallv  furnislieil  with  a  guard  and  the  blade  is 
straight,  pointed,  and  shanjened  on  two  edges.  It  is  carried 
in  a  sheath  or  scabbard.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  it  was  used  in  connection  with  the  rapier,  being 
held  in  the  left  hand  to  parry  the  adversary's  tlirusts.  A 
dagger  with  a  blade  from  8  to  16  or  more  inches  h)ng,  called 
a  "  misericorde,"  was  carried  by  the  knights  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  used  to  dispatch  those  who  were 
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overthrown  (iiid  hel|)less.  A  special  form  of  dafrser  usually 
called  a  "dirk"  is  still  carried  by  the  Scotch  liijclilaiulers 
as  a  part  of  their  equipment.  Beside  the  usual  forni  above 
described,  the  blades  of  dashers  have  been  made  of  trian- 
jrular  cross  section  and  leaf  form,  curved,  sinuous  as  the 
Jlalay  creese,  and  of  many  other  shapes.     James  Mercur. 

Ba^ffett.  Oliver  Eli.swortu.  1).  D. :  scholar  and  divine ; 
son  of  David  I)af,".rett,  judge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court;  b.  .Ian.  14,  1810,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  }n-ailuated 
at  Yale  College  1828;  studied  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
1831-33;  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Apr.  12.  1837;j)astor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  184.5-G7;  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Yale  College  and  [lastor  of  the  College  church  1807-70; 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  1871-77;  resided  afterward  at  Hartford.  He 
was  one  of  the  compih'rs  of  the  Conncctiriif  Ili/mn-boufc, 
issued  in  184.5.     1).  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1880. 

Day-hcstan.  daa-ge-staan'  [Persian  daffli,  mountain  + 
skill,  country]:  a  province  of  Russia;  extends  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian  .Sea,  from  lat.  41  Mo  43°  X., 
and  is  mostly  between  Ion.  46'  and  50  E.  It  is  bounded 
S.  W.  by  the  Cauciusus  Mountains,  and  the  surface  is  gen- 
erally mountainous.  Area,  11,493  sq.  miles.  Chief  town, 
Derbend.  The  country  belonged  to  Persia  until  1812,  when 
it  wiLs  ceded  to  llussia,  but  the  Russian  rule  was  not  fully 
established  until  the  submission  of  Schamyl  in  1859.  Pop. 
(1897)  «GG,9.)9. 

Dag'nan-Bouveret.daan'vaan'boo've-ra',  Pascal  AuoLPiiE 
Je.\n:  genre-painter;  b.  in  Paris  in  1852.  Pupil  of  Gerome; 
second  Prix  tie  Rome,  1876;  third-cla.ss  medal.  Salon,  1878; 
first-class  1880;  medal  of  honor  1889;  medal  of  honor,  Paris 
Exposition.  1889 ;  officer  Legion  of  Ilonor  1892.  One  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  contemporary  French  school,  whose 
work  is  admirable  technically,  fine  in  color  and  extremely 
good  in  drawing,  and  wholesome  and  beautiful  in  sentiment. 
He  came  prominently  before  tlie  [)ublic  in  1880  witli  T/m 
AcciiJint  (collection  of  \V.  T.  AYalters,  Baltimore),  and  fol- 
lowed this  success  with  2Vie  Parental  Blessing,  perhajis  the 
finest  of  all  his  works  (owned  in  Kussia),  in  1882,  Vaccinor 
lion  in  1883,  Le  Pain  Benit  (Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris)  in 
1885,  Breton  Women  at  the  Pardon  in  1889,  and  In  the 
Forest.  1893.  Horses  at  the  Watering  Trough  (1880),  an  cx- 
ci'llcnt  work,  is  also  in  the  Luxembourg.  Tlie  Parental 
Blessing  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  genre-pictures  of 
any  school.  Dagnan-Bouveret  also  paints  [}ortriut3,  usually 
of  small  size,  and  Ids  small  single  figures  of  Breton  peasants 
are  veritable  masterpieces.  One  such  is  in  the  collection  of 
Potter  Palmer,  Chicago.  A  Pardon  in  Brittany  is  in  the 
collection  of  George  F.  Baker,  Xew  York.     Studio  in  Paris. 

William  A.  Cokfix. 

DaK'obert :  the  name  of  several  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France.— Dauouert  1.,  b.  about  602  a.  d.  ;  succeeded  his 
father.  Clotaire  II.,  in  628.  He  was  one  of  the  mosi  brill- 
iant scions  of  the  Merovingian  fumilv.  Elected  King  of 
Austrasia  in  622.  he  became  King  of  Xeustria  in  628,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  these  two  kingdoms  he  added 
that  of  Acjuitaine  after  tlie  death  of  his  brother,  Charibert, 
in  631.  Thus  having  become  sole  ruler  of  the  whole  Frank- 
ish  empire,  he  went  to  work  to  curb  or  restrict  the  rising 
power  of  the  double  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  lords  and  the 
))relates.  \l.i  banished  BLsliop  Arnulj)h  of  Metz,  and  he 
called  Pepin,  his  "  major-domus,"  to  Paris  to  have  him 
under  his  immediate  control.  He  ordered  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  possessions  of  all  the  monasteries,  and  one-half 
of  the  whole  mass  he  confiscated  and  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. One  of  his  greatest  feats  was  his  codification  of  the 
Prankish  laws.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  place  his  son  Sigebert  on  the  throne  of  Austrasia.  He 
died  in  638,  leaving  two  sons,  Sigebert,  King  of  Austrjusia, 
and  Clovis  II.  of  Neustria. 

I»a?roe,  daago-c,  or  Dago,  daapo:  an  island  of  Russia; 
in  the  Baltic  Sea;  a  part  of  E.sthonia,  and  separated  from 
the  island  of  Oesel  by  the  narrow  .Sele-Sund.  It  is  nearly  34 
miles  long  and  15  miles  wide.  Area,  367  sq.  miles.  The'soil 
is  fertile  only  along  the  southern  coast.  The  inhabitants 
(Esthonian,  Sweilish,  and  German)  number  about  15,000. 
There  are  forests  upon  the  island.  The  exports  are  fish  and 
cattle  of  a  small  and  pemdiar  breed. 

IJa'gon  [from  Ileb.  dag.  fish] :  the  national  god  of  the 
Philistines:  human  down  to  the  waist,  with  the  tail  of  a 
fish ;  embodying  the  idea  of  fertility.    Its  chief  tcmi)les  were 


at  Gaza  (destroyed  by  Samson,  Judg.  xvi.  23-30)  and  at 
Ashdod,  where  the  idol  was  miraculously  mutilated  (1  Sam. 
V.  2-4),  and  where  the  Philistines  hung  up  Saul's  head  (1 
Chron.  x.  10). 

l>a!?iicrre,  daager',  Louis  Jacques  Ma.ntde :  the  inventor 
of  the  daguerreotype;  b.  at  Cormeilles,  France,  in  1789.  He 
became  a  skillful  scene-painter,  and  was  one  of  the  invent- 
ors of  the  diorama.  Daguerre  and  Niepee  (176.5-18:33)  be- 
gan to  make  experiments  in  photography  conjointly  in  1826. 
After  the  death  of  Xiejice.  Daguerre  succeeded  in  forming 
indelible  images  on  metallic  plates  by  the  chemical  action 
of  light.  He  continued  to  make  improvements  in  photog- 
raphy.   D.  July  12,  1851. 

Diiguerrcotype,  daa-ger  o-tlp  [named  from  Daguerre,  its 
inveiitcn-]:  the  first  successful  (now  obsolete)  form  of  the 
photograph.  A  polished  plate  of  silvered  metal  was  ex- 
posed in  darkness  to  the  vapor  of  iodine  mixed  with  bro- 
mine, or  of  iodine  alone,  until  it  took  a  reddish-yellow  tint. 
It  was  then  exposed  to  the  luminous  image  of  the  camera 
and  i|uickly  transferred  to  a  dark  room.  Here  the  plate  (on 
which  no  image  wjis  visible)  was  exposed  to  vajjor  of  mer- 
cury, which  brought  out  the  figure  by  blending  with  that 
part  of  the  surface  which  had  been  affected  by  the  light  in 
the  camera.  Next  the  plate  w.is  washed  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphide  of  soda,  which  removed  the  unaltered  iodo- 
bromidc  of  silver,  and  left  the  picture  untouched.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  are  discusse<l  under  Photography  {q.  v.). 

Dago'ba :  a  monumental  structure  containing  relics  of 
Buddha  or  of  .some  Buddhist  saint.     See  Pagoda. 

D'Agiiesseau.  Henri  PRAXfois:  French  jurist.  SeeAcuES- 
seau,  Hexri  Fraxi,ois  d'. 

Dahl,  JoHAN  Christian  Clausex:  landscape-painter;  b. 
at  Bergen,  Norway,  Feb.  24,  1778.  He  early  showed  de- 
cided talent  for  painting,  and  studied  from  1811  to  1818  at 
the  Academy  of  Copenhagen.  In  the  latter  year  he  settled 
in  Dresden,  where  he  became  professor  in  the  Art  Academy 
and  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  making  only  short 
excursions  to  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.     His  numerous 

Siintings  are  found  in  art  collections  throughout  Europe. 
.  in  Dresden,  Oct.  14,  1857. 

Dahlak  Archipelairo:  a  dependency  of  Italy;  in  the 
Red  Sea;  off  the  port  of  Massowa.  Area.  420  sq.  miles. 
The  largest  is  the  curiously  shaped  coral  island  of  Dahlak, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The  islands  are  inhabited 
bv  Jlohammedans.  The  pearl-fishery  here  is  important. 
Po[).  2.000. 

Dahlgrcn.  Carl  Fredrik:  Swedish  poet;  b.  near  Norr- 
kopiiig,  June  20.  1791;  .studied  theology  and  became  a 
preacher  in  Stockholm,  where  he  died  ^lay  2,  1844.  His 
first  poems  were  contributions  to  a  h)cal  newspaper.  He 
was  [Lssociated  with  Atterbom  in  Phosphoros.  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  Phostihorist.  (.See  Swedish  Litera- 
ture.) In  1829  he  gathered  his  early  works  into  two  vol- 
umes (Ungdomskrifter).  His  collected  writings  were  edited 
after  his  death  by  A.  I.  Arvidsson  (Sanilade  Arheten.  5 
vols.,  1847-52).  They  comprise  poems,  lyric  and  dramatic, 
comic  and  romantic  tales,  and  miscellanies.  Many  of  them 
had  first  appeared  in  the  poetical  annual.s,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced several.  Dahlgren's  lyrical  vei-se  has  always  been 
popular.  His  best  prose  is  characterized  by  luxuriant  fancy, 
which  sometimes  degenerates  into  the  grotesque,  skill  in  the 
portrayal  of  agreeably  eccentric  characters,  warm  love  of 
nature,  and  a  delicious  playful  humor.  His  faults  are  the 
faults  of  his  school.  Both  his  merits  and  his  defects  may 
be  seen  to  good  advantage  in  his  comic  romance,  Orossor- 
skan  Vierdumpels  liesa  fill  Kanalfesten  dr  1S.3S  (Stock- 
liolm,  1833).  His  sketch  Forlofningen  (in  Aftonstjernan  : 
Poetisk  Kalender  for  ar  18:3,1)  is  an  excellent  example  of 
his  powers  in  the  description  of  country  life. 

G.  L.  KrrTREnGE. 

Balilgreii,  John  A. :  rear-admiral  LT.  S.  navy ;  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Nov.  13,  1809;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Feb.  1,  1826.  On  Apr.  22,  1861,  through  the  abandonment 
of  his  trust  by  Capt.  Franklin  Buchanan,  Dahlgr<-n,  then 
on  ordnance  duty,  became  commandant  of  the  I'.  S.  navy- 
yanl,  Wa-shington,  and  to  his  firmness  and  sound  judgment 
at  that  crisis  the  Governiiu'iit  was  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  yard  from  falliii"  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. In  the  fall  of  1862  Dahlgren  was  detached  from 
the  na\'v-yard  and  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance, 
and  in  June,  1863,  became  commander-in<'hief  of  the  South 
Atlantic  blocka<ling  sipiadron,  relieving   Rear-Admiral  S. 
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F.  Dupont  of  that  command  in  tlie  harbor  of  Port  Royal, 
S.  C,  July  6,  1863.  He  at  once  commenced  active  opera- 
tions in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Gilmore.  U.  S.  army,  which 
speedily  resulted  in  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Morris  isl.and  and  the  silencing  of  Port  Sumter,  and  secured 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  monitors  inside  tlie  bar  of  Charles- 
ton, thus  effectually  putting  a  stop  to  tlie  blockade-running 
which  had  been  before  so  successfully  practiced,  and  reduc- 
ing Charleston  to  a  place  of  no  importance  for  the  rest  of 
the  war.  After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in  1865,  Dahlgren 
resigned  his  command,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  South  Pacific  squadron,  in  tlie  dis- 
charge of  which  duty  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1868 
he  was  a  second  time  appointed  chief  of  tlie  bureau  of  ord- 
nance, from  whicli  station  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  re- 
quest in  1870,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  navy-yard 
at  Washington,  in  which  city  he  died  July  12,  1870.  He 
was  the  author  of  Exercise  and  3Ianmuver  for  the  Boat 
Hoifitzer.  Untied  States  Kavy  (1832);  System  of  Boat 
Armament.  United  States  ^'nc// (1852);  Ordnance  Memo- 
randa (1853) :  Shells  ajid  Shell-guns  (1856) ;  and  it  is  largely 
to  his  labors  that  the  navy  is  indebted  for  the  great  improve- 
ment in  its  ordnance  which  has  taken  place  since  1840.  He 
invented  the  Dahlgrex  Gux  (g.  v.). 

Dahlgren  Gun  [named  from  Admiral  Dahlgren,  its  in- 
ventor] :  an  improved  form  of  ordnance  used  for  howitzers, 
heavy  artillery,  and  especially  in  naval  gunnery.  It  having 
been  demonstrated  that  in  ordinary  cast  guns  the  weight  of 
the  metal  forward  is  greater  than  is  needed,  and  that  by 
far  the  greatest  strain  in  fii'ing  is  at  the  breech,  Dahlgren 
greatly  increased  the  relative  size  and  weight  of  the  breech, 
with  the  best  results.  These  guns  were  chiefly  used  by  the 
U.  S.  navy.     See  Artillery. 

Dah'Iia  [named  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist] : 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  CompositcB  and  sub-family 
Tubuliflorce.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  the  numer- 
ous varieties  cultivated  are  chiefly  derived  from  two  species 
— Dahlia  coccinea  and  Dahlia  variabilis.  Dahlias  have 
been  very  popular,  being  conspicuous  for  their  varied  and 
exquisite  colors  and  regularity  of  form,  but  less  attention  is 
paid  to  them  now  than  formerly,  probably.  The  tuberous 
roots  of  these  plants,  although  not  agreeable  in  taste,  are 
used  as  food  in  Mexico.  A  light  and  moderately  rich  soil, 
with  plentiful  moisture,  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  dahlias. 

Dahlmann,  daal  ma'm,  Friedrich  Christoph:  German 
historian;  b.  at  Wismar,  May  13,  1785.  He  became  in  1813 
Professor  of  History  at  Kiel,  in  1829  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Giittingen,  and  was  deprived  of  his  chair  in 
1837  on  account  of  his  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
fundamental  law  by  King  Ernest  Augustus.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  History  at  Bonn.  In  1848  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party.  His' 
chief  works  are  a  History  of  Denmark  (3  vols.,  1840-43);  a 
History  of  the  English  lievolnfion  (6lh  ed.  1864);  and  a 
Histori/  of  the  Fre'nrh  Bevolution  (3d  ed.  1864).  See  Life 
by  Springer  (1870).     D.  Dec.  5,  1860. 

Dahlone'^a :  capital  of  Lumpkin  co.,  6a.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  2-G) ;  on  a  hill  about  66 
miles  N.  X.  E.  of  Atlanta.  'There  are  gold  mines  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Here  was  before  the  civil  war  a  branch  mint  of  the 
U.  S. ;  the  building  has  been  converted  into  the  North  Geor- 
gia Agricultural  College.     Pop.  (1880)  602;  (1800)  896. 

Dalin,  Julius  Sophus  Felix:  jurist  and  author;  son  of 
the  actor  Friedrich  Dahn;  b.  Feb.  0,  1S34,  in  Hamburg; 
Professor  of  German  Jurisprudence  in  Konigsberg  1872,  m 
Breslau  since  1888;  historical  works  are  'Prokojnus  von 
Cdsarea(\mTy)\  Die  Konige  der  <rC)v«rtH«?j  (1861-71) ;  Ur- 
gesrhichte  der  german.  nnd  roman.  Volker  (1881-87);  Ge- 
achichte  der  deut.fr/ien  Urzeit  (IS8S-S8):  poet ical  works  are 
6edichte(lH^u);  Harold  und  7'Aeo;(o{1856) ;  dramas:  Konig 
liode.rich ;  Markgraf  Budeger,  DeuLtche  Trenc  (1875) ;  Suhne 
(1879);  Kampfende  Herzen,  Novellen  (1876);  romances: 
"  Sind  Cf Utter  9  "  0874) ;  Ein  Kampfnm  Bom  (1891) ;  Odhins 
Trost  (1880) ;  Kleine  Bomane  aus  der  Volkerwandernng 
(1882-90);  Wellunteryang  (1889);  Odhins  Bache  (1891); 
Erinnerungen  (1891).  C.  II.  TnuRHER. 

Ihilio'niey :  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  in  Guinea,  on 
tlic  Slave  coast,  reacliing  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  .at  Whydah, 
liiit  broiidening  inward  and  forming  a  strip  between  the 
meridians  130'  K.  and  2'  40'  K.,  which  extends  northward  to 
about  8°  N.  lat.    It  forms  the  background  for  the  French 


possessions  along  the  coast,  and  is  practically  under  the 
French  protection,  having  been  coiic)uered  in  war  with 
France  in  1890-93.  Area  about  4,000  sq.  miles.  The  sur-  M 
face  is  generally  level,  but  the  northern  part  is  diversified  I 
by  hills,  which  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The  soil  " 
is  fertile.  Maize,  cotton,  sugar,  yams,  tobacco,  beans,  pease, 
and  manioc  are  cultivateil  here,  and  tlie  cocoanut  tree  and 
other  species  of  palm  flourish.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
lions,  tigers,  and  elephants.  The  people  are  fetich-worship- 
ers, their  principal  fetich  being  the  tiger.  The  Dahomans 
are  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  but  hospitable  and  courageous. 
Human  sacrifices  and  savage  religious  rites  are  practiced  by 
them  except  wlien  under  the  restraint  of  civilized  races. 
The  king  is  a  sort  of  military  cliief,  whose  will  is  law.  His 
wives  are  numerous,  and  his  chief  military  officers  follow  liis 
example.  One  division  of  his  army  consists  of  several  thou- 
sand female  warriors.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  marriage  cus- 
toms of  the  people  and  the  warfares  with  other  native  states, 
the  kingdom,  which  was  once  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  in 
Upper  Guinea,  has  become  much  weakened  and  reduced. 
Capital,  Abonicy.  Pop.  about  250.000.  See  Vorhes,  Missions 
to  Dahomey  (1851);  Burton,  A  Jlissioti  to  Dahomey  (1864); 
Skertchly,  Dahomey  as  it  Is  (1874);  Chaudoin,  Trois  Mois 
de  Captivite  au  Dahomey  (1891). 

Daimiel.  dl-me'e-fil' ;  a  town  of  Spain ;  province  of  Ciu- 
dad  Real;  20  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Ciudad  Real  (see 
map  of  Spain,  ref.  17-F).  It  has  a  Gothic  cliurch,  a  town- 
hall,  and  a  hospital ;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
fabrics  and  blond  lace.     Pop.  (1887)  11,508. 

Daimio,  di'myo' :  literally,  great  name ;  tlie  title  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  Japan  before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  in  1868-71.  These  were  all  vassals  of  the  mikado, 
but  during  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  tliey  gradually  became 
subject  to  the  shogun,  who  compelled  them  to  live  in  Yedo 
with  their  families  and  a  large  number  of  their  retainers  for 
at  least  six  months  every  year,  their  families  being  retained 
as  hostages  for  their  good  behavior  as  against  the  shogun 
during  their  absence.  Wlien  the  shogunate  was  abolished 
they  numbered  255,  but  their  number  differed  at  different 
times.  Each  exercised  independent  authority,  and  kept  in 
his  employment  large  numbers  of  samurai  or  armed  retain- 
ers, to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  mikado  when  needed. 
In  1871  the  daimios  surrendered  their  lands  and  privileges  to 
the  mikado,  who  relieved  them  of  the  support  of  the  samurai 
anil  granted  each  a  pension  proportionate  to  his  former 
revenue,  the  highest  being  70.000  yen  per  annum.  Some 
years  later  these  pensions  were  commuted  into  interest-bear- 
ing bonds,  redeemable  after  five  and  witliin  thirty  years  from 
date  of  issue.  The  title  has  been  abolished,  and  both  the 
feudal  or  territorial  and  the  kuge  or  court  noliles  are  styled 
kwazoku.  the  samurai  being  classed  as  shizoku.  The  hata- 
motos  or  vassals  of  the  shogunswere  called  shoniio,  or  "little 
name."     See  Japan,  Shogun,  and  Tokugawa.  K.  L. 

Dairy-husbandry :  the  branch  of  agriculture  which  per- 
tains to  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  milch 
cows,  the  production  of  milk,  and  its  conversion  into  butter, 
cheese,  and  the  like.  Milk  has  always  been  an  important 
article  of  human  food,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  clieese 
seems  to  have  been  understood  and  practiced  from  tlie  re- 
motest periods  of  history.  In  earlier  times  and  in  some 
countries,  besides  the  milk  of  cows,  that  of  asses,  goats,  and 
sheep  was  extensively  used  ;  but  now  the  cow  is  practically 
the  only  animal  that  is  kept  for  its  milk.  Both  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  Europe,  dairy  operations  long  formed  a  part  of  the 
household  duties  of  the  women  of  the  farm.  Under  these 
conditions,  while  there  was  wide  diversity  in  the  quality  of 
the  product,  much  of  it  being  inferior,  certain  localities, 
either  because  of  certain  natural  advantages  or  by  reason  of 
the  skill  of  the  dairy  women,  became  famed  for  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  their  dairy  products.  A  most  striking  instance 
of  this  is  the  many  characteristic  and  peculiar  varieties  of 
cheese  for  which  France  and  Switzerland  are  noted.  The 
introduction  of  the  factory  system  of  manuiacture  of  dairy 
products  marks  the  era  when  dairy-liu--li:iiidry  may  be  said 
to  have  become  a  distinct  branch  of'  .agriculture.  Jesse  Will- 
iams, of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  established  the  first  cheese-factory 
in  1860,  since  which  time  the  principles  of  modern  dairy- 
ing have  been  almost  wholly  developed.  Factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  soon  followed  the  establishment  of 
cheese- factories,  and  botli  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  A 
primary  effect  of  the  factory  system  was  tlie  ]iroduction  of  a 
better  and  more  uniform  grade  of  product ;  this  led  to  in- 
creased consumption,  and  consequently  greatly  stimulated 
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prniluttioii.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
I  lie  two  most  important  influences  in  the  development  of  the 
iluirv  industry  have  heen  the  inventiim  of  the  centrifugal 
machine  for  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk,  whereby  a 
great  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  is  secured,  and 
the  discovery  of  methods  determining  the  amount  of  fat  in 
milk  rapidly,  easily,  cheaply,  and  acteurately,  whereby  a  great 
aid  is  given  to  the  sidectioii  and  improvement  of  dairy  cows. 
See  UiTTKK,  C'HEKSK,  and  Milk.  II.  II.  Winu. 

Daisy  [".  Kng.  iheges  eaye.  i.  e.  day's  eye.  in  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  flower  as  resembling  the  suiil:  a  small  per- 
ennial plant  of  tlie  genus  liellis  and  family  ('ompnxittF. 
The  daisy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  the  species  Jipllis  peren- 
nia  is  very  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  its  delicate 
crimson-tipped  ilower  has  been  immortalized  by  Burns  and 
other  poets.  New  and  very  beautiful  varieties  with  vari- 
ously colored  blossoms  have  been  introduced  by  the  florists. 
Some  kinds  have  the  main  blos.<om  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
small  flowei-s  formed  in  the  arils  of  the  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre. The  term  daisy  is  also  loosely  applied  to  various 
composite  flowers.  The  ox-eye  daisy,  a  native  of  Europe,  is 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  and  is  extensively  natural- 
ized in  the  U.  S.  Revised  by  L.  11.  Bailey. 

Dakoits,  or  Daeoits:  armed  gangs  of  robbers  who  go 
about  in  India  and  Hurma  plundering  travelers  and  villages. 
Hakoity,  jus  the  practices  of  the  Dakoits  are  called,  was  for- 
merly very  common,  but  has  almost  disappeared  in  British 
India,  owing  to  the  active  measures  of  the  authorities  for  its 
suppression. 

Dakota  :  a  former  territory  of  the  U.  S.  See  North  Da- 
kota and  .South  Dakota. 

Dakota  Formation :  in  geology,  a  group  of  rocks  be- 
longing to  the  Amerii'an  Cretaceous  period ;  first  described 
in  territory  of  the  Dakota  Indians.  Its  characteristic  beds 
are  of  coarse  yellowish  sandstone,  but  shales  are  frequently 
associated  with  these.  It  exhibits  a  nearly  continuous  out- 
crop along  the  western  border  of  the  Great  Plains  from 
Texas  to  Alberta,  and  ai)pears  also  at  many  points  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  plains,  being  overlaid  in  the  interval 
by  more  recent  Cretaceous  formations.  In  Texas  it  rests 
upon  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  Comanche  series,  and  in  Alber- 
ta on  the  Kootanie  formation,  also  Cretaceous;  but  in  the 
intervening  region  it  rests  in  a|)i)arent  conformity  on  beds 
of  .Jurassic  age,  as  well  as  unconformably  on  more  ancient 
formations.  West  of  the  plains  it  reappears  in  the  district  of 
the  Colorado  plateaus.  Fossil  shells  show  that  the  water 
body  depositing  the  formation  was  partly  fresh  and  partly 
brackish.  Abundant  remains  of  plants  indicate  a  luxuriant 
forest  upon  its  lianks.  The  formation  contains  a  valuable 
store  of  coal,  and  its  sandstones  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant reservoir  of  artesian  water  in  Western  Xorth  America. 
The  water  received  along  its  outcrop  at  the  western  or  up- 
per edge  of  the  Great  Plains  has  been  tapped  by  the  drill  at 
many  points  further  eastward,  and  affords  a  series  of  large 
fountains,  especially  valuable  in  a  district  spariiiglv  suj)plied 
with  rain.     See  Cketaceols  Period.  6.  K.  G. 

Dakota  Indians  :  See  Siouan  Indians. 

Dakota  Kiver,  Riviere  a  Jaccincs,  ree'vi-ara'a-^haak'.  or 
James  IJivcr:  a  river  of  tlieU.  .S.;  rises  in  the  northeast 
part  uf  North  Dakota.  It  flows  nearly  southward,  and  entere 
the  Missouri  river  about  8  miles  below  Yankton.  Its  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  600  miles. 

Dalberg'.  daarbairh.  Karl  Theodor  Anton  Maria,  von, 
LL.  D. :  German  statesman  and  author;  b.  at  Uernsheim, 
Feb.  8,  1744.  He  sludie<l  law  at  Giittingen  and  Heidelberg, 
entered  the  Church,  and  was  in  1773  appointed  counselor 
and  governor  of  Erfurt  by  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Mayence. 
In  this  position  he  revealed  an  administrative  talent  of  the 
highest  order  and  supported  by  nobleness  of  character  and 
mannei-s.  As  the  friend  of  Goethe,  the  Maecenas  of  Schiller, 
the  intimate  of  .Joseph  II.,  and  author  of  some  spirited  [lain- 
phlets  and  essays,  he  became  one  of  the  centers  of  literary 
and  political  life  in  Germany.  In  1803  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop and  Elector  of  Mayence.  But  Xapoleon  he  could 
not  withstand;  alternately  threatened  and  cajoled  l)y  him, 
he  became  a  mere  t<iol  in  liis  hands.  In  1804  he  was  pres- 
ent in  Paris  at  the  coronation,  but  even  the  admonitions  of 
Pius  VII.  could  not  prevent  him  from  completelv  submit- 
ting to  the  dicta  of  the  great  conqueror.  In  1800  lie  signed 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Khine,  and  was  made  lu'iuce-primatc  ; 
in  1810  he  gave  his  consent  to  all  the  territorial  rearrange- 
ments which  Napoleon  demanded,  and   was   made   Grand 


Duke  of  F'raiikfort.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  his  position 
became  untenable;  even  the  many  excellent  administrative 
reforms  which  he  had  introduced  were  forgotten  or  abol- 
ished. He  made  an  attempt  at  explaining  his  relation  to- 
Napoleon,  but  nobody  would  listen.  He  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  sovereignty  and  retire  into  private  life.  l).  as 
archbishop  of  Hegensburg,  Feb.  10,  1817.  His  Life  was 
written  by  B.  A.  Kriimer  (Leipzig,  1831)  and  1.  Midler  (Wiirz- 
burg,  1874).  See  also  Beaiilieu  Marconnay,  A'aii  vuit  Dal- 
berg und  xeiiie  Zeit  (Weimar,  1879). 

Dalber'gia  [named  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Dalberg,  a 
Swedish  botanist] :  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family 
LegumiimstB,  having  pinnate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  flat 
membranous  pod  containing  one  to  three  seeds.  All  the 
species  are  natives  of  troj)ical  climates,  and  several  of  them 
afford  valuable  timber.  The  wood  of  the  sissoo  of  Bengal 
Iho  Dall/trgia  sisnoo,  is  extensively  used  and  highly  prized 
in  Inditi.  The  East  Indian  rosewood  is  the  timber  of  Dal- 
beryia  lalifolia. 

D'Albert.  ErnENK:  musician;  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Apr.  10,  1804;  son  of  Charles  d'Albert,  an  English  composer 
of  dance  music,  of  French  descent.  He  received  his  first 
musical  education  from  his  father.  In  1876  he  entered  the- 
National  Training  .School  for  JIusic,  of  London,  gaining  a 
scholarship  in  competition.  Here  he  studied  under  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  Dr.  Stainer,  E.  Pauer,  and  E.  Prout.  He 
was  electeii  for  a  (Queen's  scholarship ;  progressed  rapidly 
both  in  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge;  and  went  with 
Kichter  to  Vienna,  where  he  played  at  a  concert  on  ^lay  11, 
1883.  Afterward  he  became  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  has 
achieved  great  fame  as  a  pianist.  He  has  written  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  concertos.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Dale,  Richard:  naval  officer;  b.  near  Norfolk,  Va,,  Nov. 
6.  1756;  entered  the  merchant  service  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  serving  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  marine  service 
of  Virginia.  He  was  shortly  after  captured  by  an  English 
vessel,  and  %vhile  confined  on  prison-ship  his  old  coinpanifjiis,. 
who  suiTounde<i  him,  influenced  him  to  take  sides  with  Eng- 
land, and  he  actually  engaged  on  board  a  cruiser  against  his. 
native  State;  he  was  wounded  at  an  early  day,  and  during 
his  convalescence  realized  the  error  he  had  committed,  and 
firmly  resolved  to  stand  by  his  own  country  in  the  future.. 
He  entered  the  L'.  S.  navy  in  1776  as  midshipman,  was  cap- 
tured in  1777,  and  confined  in  prison  in  London  nearly  two. 
years,  when  he  made  his  escape  in  disguise.  He  hastened 
to  France,  and  embarked  with  Paul  Jones,  who  s<Km  made- 
him  a  lieutenant  of  his  own  .ship,  and  became  much  attached 
to  him.  In  the  action  with  the  Serapis  he  greatly  distin- 
gui.shed  himself,  and  was  wounded.  Returning  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1781,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and 
while  serving  on  the  Ti-umbull  he  received  his  third  wound,, 
and  was  captured  for  the  fourth  time.  In  17!t4  he  was  made- 
a  captain,  and  a  commodore  in  \Wl.  He  served  in  com- 
mand of  a  si[uadron  during  the  1'ripMlitan  war.  and  on  his 
return  to  the  U.  S.  resigned  m  1803.  D.  in  Philadelphia,. 
Feb.  34,  1836. 

Dale.  Robert  William,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Congregational 
divine;  b.  in  London,  Dec.  1,  1830;  graduated  Si.  A.  at  the 
University  of  London  18'):J ;  in  that  year  became  colleague 
pastor  with  John  Angcll  .lames  in  liirmingham,  and  in  1859- 
sole  pastor.  D.  Mar.  1^,  180.1.  He  delivered  the  lectures  on 
the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1877.  He  was  for  many  years  a  leader  among  English 
Congregationalists,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  politi- 
cal as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Among  his  writings  are 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Angell  James  (London,  1861 ; 
5th  ed.  1863) ;  The  Atonement  (187r> ;  9th  ed.  1883) ;  Lectures 
on  Preaching  (the  Vale  course,  1877 ;  6tli  ed.  1890) ;  EpiMle  to 
the  £phesians.  its  Doctrine  and  Ethics  (1883  ;  6th  ed.  1802) ; 
The  Li  ring  Christ  and  the  Five  Gospels  (1800):  ami  The 
Felloirship  of  Christ,  etc.  (discourses,  1891).  He  edited  The 
English  J/i/mn-lmoli-  (187.5).  He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
editors  of  'I'he  Eclectic  lievieu;  and  the  editor  for  seven 
years  of  77ie  Congregationalist.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
verssitility  and  power  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  public  speaker, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  discussion  of  political  and 
other  topics  of  public  interest.  Georue  P.  Fisher. 

Dalecar'lia  (i.e.  the  land  of  the  men  of  the  dales),  or 
Dalarne :  a  former  province  of  Sweden,  now  forming  the 
liin  or  county  of  Kopparberg.  It  is  famous  for  its  beauti- 
ful mountain  scenery,  its  forests  of  pine,  and  its  mines  of 
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iron  and  copper.  The  Daleearlians  are  a  brave  and  patriotic 
people,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  iidelity  they  all  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Sweden  when 
they  meet  him.   Area,  11,421  sq.  miles.   Pop.  (1890)  197,452. 

Dale  City  :  town  of  Pennsylvania.     See  Meyersdale. 

Daleites:  a  body  of  Scotch  Independents  who  were  Cal- 
vinists  and  followers  of  David  Dale  (1789-1806).  a  benevolent 
manufacturer,  the  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen.  The  Dale- 
ites became  atiiliated  with  the  Sanderaanians  for  a  time,  but 
later  were  Independents.  They  never  had  more  than  one  or 
two  congregations. 

D'AIembert,  Jean  Le  Bond:  See  Alembert. 

Dales,  John  Blakely,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  minister  of  the 
United  Presbvterian  Church :  b.  at  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
6,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York. 
1835,  and  at  the  Associate  Keformed  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Serainarv  at  Newburg.  N".  Y.,  1839.  From  1840  till 
1893  he  was  pastor  of  what  is  now  the  Second  United  Pres- 
bvterian church  of  Philailelphia.  During  portions  of  this 
time  he  was  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Newburg 
Seminary  (1867-76),  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chrislioii 
Instructor.  He  published  Roman  Cntholicism  (Philadel])hia, 
1842);  The  Dnnger.s  and  Duties  of  Young  Men  (1851);  Bio- 
yraphicaJ  St^etrhea  of  Drs.  John  ilason,  Jo/in  J/.  JIaso7i. 
Tkoiymn  CInrk.  and  Alexander  Prondtit :  The  Gospel  Min- 
ister (1852) ;  History  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  and 
its  Missions,  in  the  Church  Memorial  (Xenia,  1859) ;  A  Me- 
morial  Discourse  (on  his  fortieth  anniversary,  Philadelphia, 
1880).  As  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  3Iissions  of  his 
church,  he  published  its  annual  reports  from  18.59  to  1892. 
D.  Aug.  28,  1893.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Dallionsie,  daal-hoo'zi :  seaport ;  capital  of  Restigouche 
CO.,  New  Brunswick ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche  river 
(see  jnap  of  Quebec,  etc.,  ref.  2-G).  It  ships  large  quantities 
of  salmon,  lumber,  and  lobsters.     Pop.  3,000. 

Dalhousie,  Earls  of  (1633) :  Barons  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie 
(1619)  and  of  Kerington  (Scotland,  1633),  Barons  Panmure 
(United  Kingdom,  1831). — Fox  Maule.  eleventh  earl,  was 
born  Apr.  22,  1801.  He  became  a  Whig  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1835,  and  was  Secretary  at  War  from  July,  1846,  to 
Feb.,  1852.  In  Apr.,  1852,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
Panmure.  He  was  Minister  of  W^ar  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Pahnerston  from  1855  to  Feb.  1858.  In  1860  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom.  D.  July  1, 1874.  His  successors,  George,  his 
cousin,  twelfth  earl  (b.  Apr.  26,  1806;  d.  July  20,  1880)  and 
John  William,  thirteenth  earl,  son  of  George  (b.  Jan.  29, 
1847;  d.  Nov.  25,  1887)  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  Arthur 
Geobbe  Maule  Ramsay,  fourteenth  earl  (b.  Sept.  4,  1878) 
the  eldest  son  of  John  William. 

Dalhousie,  James  Andrew  Ramsay.  Earl  and  Marquis 
of:  a  British  statesman;  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Apr.  22,  1812; 
a  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Haddington  by  the  Conservatives  in  1837, 
and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1838.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  retained  in  that  oiTfice  by 
the  Whig  Prime  Minister  who  came  into  power  in  1846,  anil 
he  became  Governor-General  of  India  in  1847.  His  adminis- 
tration was  successful,  though  his  somewhat  aggressive  policv 
contributed  to  produce  the  mutiny  of  1857.  He  anne.xcii 
Pegu.  Oude,  the  Punjaub,  and  Berartothe  British  dominions, 
and  developed  the  resources  of  India  by  canals  and  other 
public  works.  In  1849  he  was  created  Jlarcjuis  of  Dalhousie. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1856,  and  died,  without  male 
issue,  Dec.  19,  1860.  See  Arnold,  History  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie's  Administration  of  British  India  (1863-64). 

Dalin,  daa'leen,  Olok,  von ;  Swedish  ]ioet  and  historian ; 
b.  at  VVinberga,  in  Holland,  Aug.  29,  1708.  His  weeklv 
paper.  Den  srenska  Argus  {The,  Swedish  Argus),  1733-34, 
modeled  on  l\\e  Spectator, -wim  him  popular  recognition,  and 
|)rocured  him  the  favor  of  the  Government.  In  1737  he  was 
made  royal  librarian  ;  in  1741  lie  was  commissioned  to  write 
a  liistory  of  Sweden;  in  1751  he  was  ennobled,  aiul  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  Aug.  12,  1763,  he  was  ap- 
poiuted  hofkunsh'r.  Dalin's  elegant  prose  style,  seen  to 
advantage  in  his  Sera  rikes  Ilistoria  (History  of  Sweden,  to 
the  reign  of  Carl  IX.,  published  1746-62),  had  "great  elfect 
on  later  Swedish  writing.  His  more  serious  poetry,  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  French  classicism,  has  little 
originality,  but  is  marked  by  a  "correctness"  and  polish 
which  did  much  to  refine  the  language  and  improve  versifi- 


cation. In  his  songs  he  is  simjiler  and  more  spontaneous. 
His  tragedy  Brynilda  (1739),  his  comedy  Den  afundsjuke 
[The  Envious  Man,  1738),  and  his  epic  Svenska  Friheten 
{Swedish  Freedom,  1742)  deserve  mention.  D.  in  Drott- 
ningholm,  Aug.  12,  1763.  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

Dalkeith  :  a  town  of  Midlothian,  Scotland,  not  far  from 
Edinljurgh  ;  has  large  corn-market,  corn-mills,  breweries, 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  tanneries.  The  chief  charm 
is  Dalkeith  Palace,  the  j>rincipal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  Ijuilt  in  1700.  It  was  the  temporary  residence  of 
Charles  I.  in  1633,  of  George  IV.  in  1822,  and'  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1842.     Pop.  (1891)  6,952. 

Dall.  William  Healey  :  natnrali.st ;  son  of  Caroline 
(Healey)  Dall,  reformer  ami  author:  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  21,  1845 ;  educated  in  private  and  public  schools  in 
Boston ;  in  1863  a  special  pu])il  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  and 
of  Jeffries  Wyman  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould  ;  served  in  Jlassa- 
ehusetts  militia  in  riots  of  July,  1863;  held  several  positions 
on  geological  surveys,  in  1866  going  to  Eastern  Siberia  in 
charge  of  the  works  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph  expe- 
dition for  an  international  line  to  Europe  via  Bering  Strait; 
has  since  made  several  expeditions  to  Alaska,  exploring 
for  the  U.  S.  coast  survey ;  jjahcontologist  to  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical survey  1884;  honorary  curator  of  moUusca  in  the 
National  Museum ;  member  of  many  scientific  societies  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  author  of  numerous  scientific  papers  on 
brachiopods,  mollusks,  and  the  ethnology  and  general  natural 
history  of  Alaska,  besides  Alaska  and  its  Resources  (1870); 
Meteorologi/  and  Bibliograph  tj  of  Alaska  (U.  S.  coast  survev, 
1879) ;  Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska  (U.'S.  coast  survey,  1884) ;  Mol- 
lusca  of  the  Southeast  Coast  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  coast 
survey,  1890) ;  Reports  on  the  MoUusca  of  the  Blake  Expe- 
dition (Bulletin  Museum  Comparative  Zoology,  lSSO-90) ; 
edited  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac's  Prehistoric  Man,  with 
notes. 

Dallas:  town:  on  railway;  capital  of  Paulding  co.,  Ga. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  2-F) ;  33 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Atlanta.  Here  occniTed  a  battle  between 
Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Johnston  in  Jlav,  1864.  Pop.  (1880) 
169 ;  (1890)  455. 

Dallas :  city  and  railway  center  (settled  in  1841) ;  capi- 
tal of  Dallas  co.,  Tex.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Texas,  ref.  2-1);  on  Trinity  river,  315  miles  N.  of  Galveston. 
It  has  a  university  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Church,  an  Episcopal  college,  several  business  colleges,  a 
school  of  fine  arts,  a  convent  and  parochial  school,  merchants' 
exchange,  alliance  exchange,  L'.  S.  court-house,  public  parks, 
Texas  State  fair  and  Dallas  exposition  buildings,  covering  8 
acres,  race-course,  grain-elevators,  planing-mills,  cotton  com- 
press, 110  manufactories,  large  and  small,  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  a  meat  packing  house,  11  banks,  water-works,  sewers, 
suburban  dummy  railways,  street  railways,  etc.  It  is  the 
center  of  extensive  wheat  and  cotton  belts.  A  district  10 
miles  square,  with  the  court-house  as  the  center,  embraces 
Dallas  citv  proper  and  five  suburbs.  Pop.  of  citv  (1880) 
10,358 ;  (1890)  38,067.  Editor  of  "  News." 

Dallas,  Alexander  James:  U.S.  statesman:  b.  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  June  21,  1759.  He  emigrated  in  1783  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law,  and  ]>ubli^hed  in  1790 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and 
Pennsylrania  (4  vols.;  3d  ed.  1830).  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  district  attorney  of  the  U.  S.  He  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  Madison  in  Oct.,  1814, 
when  the  national  revenue  was  insufficient  and  the  public 
credit  was  impaired.  He  wrote  an  able  report  to  Congress 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  raised 
money  by  a  loan,  and  restored  the  pulilic  credit.  He  re- 
signed oifice  in  Nov.,  1816.  D.  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 
1817. 

Dallas,  Georoe  Mifflin,  LL.  D. :  U.  S.  statesman  ;  a  son 
of  Alexander  James  Dallas;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  July  10, 1792. 
He  studied  law,  and  wjis  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813.  In 
1824  anil  1828  he  supported  Gen.  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President.  He  was  elected  in  1831  to  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  for  a  short  term,  wliich  expired  in  Mar.,  1833. 
He  was  sent  as  minister  to  .St.  Petersburg  in  1837,  returned 
in  1839,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  in  1844, 
when  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  President.  In  1846  he  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  the  Senate  for  a  revenue  tariff  bill  which 
was  opposed  by  the  protectionist  party.  In  Feb.,  1856,  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  England,  where  he  remained  until 
1861.    Many  of  his  speeches  were  published,  and  a  Series  of 
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Letters  from  Tjinulrin  a]i|ic)iri-il  aftiT  liis  di'iilti.     1).  in  Phila- 
iKIphia.'Dei.  HI.  I*<ti4. 

Iliillcs  <)f  lilt-  ('olunibia :  a  narrow  portion  of  tlie  Co- 
liMiiliia  river.  4")  n]ili'<  aliMVL'  the  Ca.^cack'.s.  The  river  here 
rushes  violently  tlirou;,'!!  a  chasm  only  .58  yanls  wide,  in- 
eluseil  between  steep  walls  of  liasaltie  roek.  Dalle  is  a 
Freneh  word  signifying  "flag-stone,"  and  als<.)  a  "spout" 
for  water. 

Dulles  of  the  St.  Louis.  The:  a  beautiful  series  of  rapids 
in  tlie  St.  Louis  river,  near  Duhith,  Minn.  Tlie  river  tails 
40()  feet  in  4  miles  over  a  be<l  of  slate. 

Dulles.  The,  or  Dulles  City :  city  (founded  in  18.52) ; 
capital  of  Waseo  co..  Ore.  (for  location  of  county,  sec  map 
of  Oregon,  ref.  1-E) ;  on  Union  Pacific  H.  K..  and  on  the 
south  bank  of  tlio  Columbia  river;  88  miles  K.  from  Port- 
land ;  has  4  schools,  1  academy,  a  seminary  for  girls  (Catho- 
lic), 7  churches,  1  large  Houring-mill,  and  a  nuichine-shop. 
Tlie  river  is  obstructed  above  here  by  rapids  and  falls.  The 
Dalles  is  a  great  shipfiing-jioint  for  grain,  stock,  and  wool; 
5.500,000 lb.  of  wool  are  handleil  here  annuallv.  Pop.  (1880) 
■>.232;  (1890)3,029;  (1893)  estimated.  4.000. 

Editor  t)t-  "Chronicle." 

Dallin;;.  Lord:  See  Brr.wER,  IIk.nry  Lytto.v. 

Diilliriger.  Wili.ia.m  Henry.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  V.  L.  S. : 
scientist;  b.  at  Devonport,  England,  in  1841  ;  educated  pri- 
vately; entered  Wesleyan  ministry  1861  ;  minister  at  Liver- 
pool twelve  years,  until  appointed  governor  of  Wesley  Col- 
lege. Shellield.  from  which  he  resigned  in  1888  in  order  to 
study  biology  ;  lecturer  at  Royal  Institution,  London  ;  Rede 
lecturer  to  L'niversity  of  Cambridge  :  lec'turer  at  Oxford  and 
on  the  Gilchrist  staff;  president  of  Koval  ilicroscopical  So- 
ciety, 1883.  Author  of  Minute  Formi  of  Life  (1866) ;  The 
Origin  of  Life  (1878) ;  ('reator  and  ^^^ult  ire  mm/  Know  of 
Crert/('o»  (1881);  and  a  large  number  of  scientific  memoirs 
and  monograptis.  C.  IL  TiR-RiiUR. 

Dull'  Onguro,  da'alongali-ro,  Fra.vcesco;  Italian  revolu- 
tionist and  author;  b.  at  Odezzo,  near  Venice,  in  1808;  be- 
came a  priest,  but  was  susjiended  for  his  independent 
preaching.  He  then  renounced  the  Church,  and  became  a 
n-volutionary  journalist  in  Triest,  whence  he  was  expelled 
in  1847.  In  1848  he  established  a  journal  at  Venice  called 
Fatii,  e  nun  I'ltrole.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  that  year,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
Italy.  He  became  a  contributor  to  several  journals  in  Paris. 
In  18.")9  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  Professor  of  Litera- 
!iire  at  Florence.  He  has  published  tales,  dramas,  and  lyric 
poems.     I),  in  Xaples,  Jan.  10,  1873. 

Dulmu'tia:  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Illyricum.  now  the 
southernmost  province  of  Cisleithan  Austria  ;  a  long,  narrow- 
tract  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Croatia,  on  the  X.  F.  iiy  Herze- 
govina, and  on  the  S.  \V.  by  the  Ailriatic  Sim.  It  includes  a 
number  of  islands.  Area,  4,940  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1890)  527,- 
42ti.  With  the  exception  of  about  87,000  Greeks  and  a  few 
Protestants  and  Jews,  the  populatiim  belongs  to  the  Roman 
t^'atholic  Church.  About  96  jier  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Slavic  and  3  iier  cent.  Italian.  The  coast  is  bold  and  in- 
dente<l  with  bays,  which  form  good  harbors.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  mountains  (the  Dinaric  Alps)  of  limestone 
formation,  the  highest  of  wliicli,  Mt.  Orieii.  rises  0.:i32  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  in  sonic  parts  is  fertile, 
and  produces  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  maize,  wine,  and  olives, 
(iood  timber  for  ship-buililing  is  procured  on  the  islands. 
Hut  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  under  the  plow, 
5i  per  cent,  in  vineyards,  and  22  per  cent,  in  forests.  The 
climate  is  warm  and  healthy,  but  the  conntrv  is  not  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  o'niy  streams  of  importance  are 
the  Kerku,  the  ancient  Titius.  and  the  Cettina,  the  ancient 
Telunis,  both  of  which  rise  in  t  he  I  )inaric  Aljis.  The  former 
of  the^e  two  streams,  which  fi)rms  the  boundary  between 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  is  famous  for  the  picture'sque  wild- 
ness  of  its  scenery.  The  chief  towns  are  Zara,  Spalato, 
Kagusa,  and  Cattaro.  Dalmatia  was  comiuered  by  the 
Homaiis  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  the  seventh  century 
it  was  taken  by  the  Slavonians,  who  founded  in  it  a  king- 
dom which  lasted  until  10."iO.  In  the  MIddh' Ages  it  be- 
longed to  Ilnngarv.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  umier 
the  power  of  the  V'enetians,  who  <eded  it  to  Austria  in  1797. 
In  1805  Xaiioleon  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  an(l 
in  1810  to  the  kingdom  of  lUvria.  It  n'verted  to  Austria  in 
1814.  The  district  of  Cattaro  in  1869-70  revolted  against 
Austria,  in  conseqnence  of  changes  in  their  old  system  of 
military  .service.  After  some  concessions  to  the  national 
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pride  of  the  Dalmatians,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  the 
latter  year.  Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Duliiiut'iea.  or  Duliiiat'ic  [from  real  or  assumed  origin 
in  Dalmatia]:  a  gjirmeiit  with  sleeves,  mentioned  by  Roman 
authors  as  in  use  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  A.D.,  and 
named  in  an  edict  of  Diocetian  in  the  fourth  century  as  worn 
by  both  sexes.  As  an  ecclesiastical  garment  it  vvas  after- 
ward adopted  by  deacons  when  assisting  the  priest  at  the 
altar.  It  is  still  worn  by  deacons  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
C'atliolic  Churches,  though  in  a  different  form. 

Ihllri'uda  [a  word  which  appears  to  have  signified  the 
country  of  the  race  of  Riada.  an  Irish  chieftain]:  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  region  in  Ireland  now  known  as  the  "  Route," 
the  northern  half  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Some  of  the 
race  of  Uiada  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Argylcshire,  Scot- 
land, where  they  founded  a  petty  kingdom  called  also  Dalri- 
ada.  More  than  twenty  kings  of  this  line  in  Scotland  arc 
mentioned  liefore  tlu'  Dalriails  (or  Scots)  and  the  Picts  be- 
came united  under  Kenneth  JIcAlpine,  who  became  the  first 
King  of  Albany.  The  region  S.  of  the  Irish  Dalriada  was 
called  Dalaradia,  probably  from  another  chieftain  who  gov- 
erned it. 

Dalryniple:  See  Hailes.  Lord,  and  Stair,  Earls  of. 

Dulryniple.  Alexander  :  hydrograjiher;  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Hailes;  b.  at  X'ew  Hailes.  near  Edinburgh.  July  24, 
1737;  entered  East  India  Company's  service  and  exjilored 
many  islands  in  Eastern  Archipelago.  He  became  hydrog- 
rapher  to  the  East  India  Comi>any  in  1779.  and  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  179.5.  He  wrote  several  geographical  works.  D. 
June  19,  1808.  His  library,  very  rich  in  works  on  geography 
and  natural  science,  was  bought  by  the  Admiralty. 

D&lton  ;  city  and  railway  junction;  ca])ital  of  Whitfield 
CO..  Ga.  (for  Iocati<m  of  couiitv,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  1-F); 
99  miles  N.  X.  W.  of  Atlanta'and  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Chatta- 
nooga. It  was  an  important  strategical  positi(m  during  the 
last  year  of  the  civil  war  (18(il-6.5) ;  headquarters  of  Con- 
federate army  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  spring  of 
1864;  several  spirited  battles  occurred  nearby.  Abandoned 
Way  7,  at  the  beginning  of  Sherman's  Atlanta  canqiaign. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  fruit,  etc..  manufactures 
of  cotton,  wood,  iron,  and  leather,  and  is  surrounded  by 
large  mineral  fields  of  iron,  manganese,  and  limestone.  Pop. 
(1880)  2.516 ;  (1890)  ;i.046.  Editor  of  "  Argus." 

Dultoii ;  town  ;  lii'i-kshire  co.,  Ma.ss.  (for  location  of  coun- 
ty, see  map  of  JMassachusetts,  ref.  2-C) ;  on  Bo.ston  and  Al- 
bany R.  R..  146  miles  W.  of  Boston  ;  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  machinerv.  woolen.s.  and  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
of  township  (1880)  2.052';  (1890)2,885;  (1895)  ;1.210. 

Dultoii.  John,  F.  R.  S.  :  chemist  ;  author  of  the  atomic 
theory;  b.  at  Eaglesficld.  in  Cumlierlaiid,  England.  Sept.  6, 
1766;  son  of  a  (Quaker  weaver.  He  taught  and  gave  lec- 
tures on  pliysical  science,  and  resided  in  JIanchester.  In 
1802  he  announced  his  important  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  mixed  gases.  The  development  of  the  laws  of  combining 
[iroportions  and  the  atomic  theory  he  explained  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  A>«'  ISi/stem  of  Chemical  I'hilumph;/  (3  vols., 
1808-27).  (See  Chemistky.)  He  wrote  a  number  of  scien- 
tific treatises,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Jltitosophicat 
Transact tonx.  etc.  1).  in  Manchester,  July  27,  1844.  See 
Life  by  Lonsdale  (1874). 

Dalton.  John  Call,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. :  physiologist ;  b.  at 
Chelmsford,  JIass.,  Feb.  2,  1825;  graduate<l  at  Harvard 
1844 ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  1).  there  in  1847.  In  1859  he 
published  a  Treatiite  on  Human  Pht/.siolo(/y,  of  which  the 
fourth  edition,  enlarged,  appeared  in  1867.  Among  his 
other  works  are  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges  (\K(ii<);  The  Experimental 
Method  of  Medicine  (1882) ;  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain  (1885).  He  became  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene in  Xew  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
His  original  investigations  in  embryology  and  other  depart- 
ments of  jihysiology  gave  Iiiin  a  wide  reputation.  In  1861- 
64  he  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army.    I).  Feb.  12.  1889. 

Dulton-in-Fiiniess:  a  town  of  England;  in  Furncss, 
Lancashire.  IS  niiles  W.  X.  W.  of  Lanca.ster  (see  map  of  Eng- 
land, ref.  6-F).  Here  are  iron-works  and  iron  mines.  Near 
Dalton  are  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  Furncss  Abbev.  founded 
in  1127  bv  Steiilien,  who  was  afterward  king.  f'op.  (1891) 
13,300. 

Dnitoiiism  :  an  inability  to  distinguish  colors;  so  called 
because  the  celebrated  Jolin  Daltim  and  his  brothers  had  a 
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defect  in  vision,  in  conscfiiience  of  which  reil,  bhie,  and  green 
appeared  alike.     See  Color-blindness. 

Daly,  Charles  Patrick,  LL.  D.  :  jurist :  b.  of  Irish  par- 
entase  in  Xew  York  city,  Oct.  31,  1816;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839 ;  became  judge  of  common  pleas  in  that  city  in  1845, 
and  was  chief  judge"  1857  to  Jan.  1.  1886.  He  was  author 
of  articles  in  yeir  Americati  Cyclopcedia.  lecturer  at  Colum- 
bia College  Law  School,  published  a  history  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  (1855),  a  memoir  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  many 
papers  on  banking,  law,  science,  etc.,  and  is  an  able  jurist. 
He  has  been,  since  its  foundation,  president  of  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  and  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Daly,  John  Augustin  :  manager  and  playwright ;  b.  at 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  July  20,  1838.  His  family  removed  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  after  the  death  of  the  father  came  to  New 
York,  where  Augustin  attended  the  public  schools,  and  was 
subsequently  apprenticed  to  a  house-furnishing  firm  in 
Maiden  Laiie,  where  lie  remained  until  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  lie  liegan  his  literary  career  as  dramatic  edit- 
or of  the  Sunday  Courier.  He  also  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Express,  Sun,  Times,  and  Citizen  until  1869.  Under  the 
Gaslight  and  Leah  the  Forsaken,  the  latter  an  adaptation 
of  Moseiithal's  Deborah,  and  Flash  of  Lightning  were  among 
his  first  dramatic  ventures.  On  Aug.  16,  1869,  he  opened 
the  Fifth  Avenue  tlieater  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  the  first 
one  so  named  under  his  management.  It  was  burnt  Jan.  1. 
1873.  On  Dec.  3,  1873,  he  opened  Daly's  new  Fifth  Avenue 
theater.  Twenty-eiglith  Street  and  Broadway.  In  1878  he 
abandoned  management  and  went  abroad.  In  1879  he  estab- 
lished Daly's  theater  in  Broadway,  New  York.  Here  were 
produced  numerous  adaptations  from  German  farces,  Shaks- 
perean  revivals,  plays  of  Pinero,  and  standard  old  comedies. 
He  has  taken  the  whole  of  his  well-organized  company  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  several  times,  and  is 
the  lessee  of  a  theater  in  London.  B.  B.  Vallentine. 

Daly,  Malachy  Bowes,  Q.  C.  :  Canadian  lawyer ;  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia ;  b.  at  Marehmont,  near 
Quebec,  Feb.  6,  1836  ;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott, 
near  Birmingham.  England.  He  represented  Halifax  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  1878-83,  and  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Nova  Scotia,  July  15,  1890. — His  father.  Sir 
DoMiN-ie  Daly  (b.  Feb.  2,  1798;  d.  Feb.  19,  1868),  repre- 
sented Megantic  County  in  the  Canadian  Legislature.  He 
was  for  twenty-five  years  colonial  secretary;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Tobago  and  later  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  gov- 
ernor-in-chief of  South  Australia.  Neil  Macdonald. 

Dam :  a  bank  or  mole  of  earth,  or  a  structure  of  wood, 
masonry,  or  the  like,  built  across  a  stream  of  water  .so  as  to 
obstruct  its  flow  and  raise  its  level.  Dams  are  designed  for 
the  purpose  either  of  creating  a  reservoir,  or  of  securing  a 
head  of  water  to  be  converted  into  power.  See  Reservoir 
Dam. 

Damages,  Measure  of:  in  law,  a  collection  of  the  rules 
which  govern  the  award  of  damages  in  courts  of  justice. 
The  sul)ject  is  one  which  in  actual  practice  runs  out  into 
great  complexity,  and  forms  the  topic  of  extensive  legal 
treatises.  All  that  can  be  dune  in  this  article  is  to  .state  a 
few  of  the  principal  rules  that  are  applied  by  the  courts,  and 
to  refer  the  reader  to  leading  text-books  and  other  sources  of 
knowledge  for  detailed  information. 

It  is  necessarv  in  the  outset  to  notice  the  settled  distinc- 
tionthat  jjrevails  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and  the 
U.  S.  between  courts  of  law  and  equity.  (See  Ec^uity.)  It 
is  the  principal  province  of  courts  of  law  to  award  damages 
as  a  compensation  to  an  injureil  partv  for  breach  of  contract 
or  other  invasions  of  private  right.  Courts  of  equity,  on  the 
other  hand,  .seek  to  prevent  threatened  or  apprehended  in- 
jury, or  to  compel  a  party  in  ciuse  of  a  contract  to  perform 
it,  instead  of  causing  him  to  pay  damages  for  its  violation. 
Still,  in  special  cases,  the  eipiity  courts,  as  auxiliary  to 
otlier  relief,  entertain  tlie  matter  of  damages.  It  is' not 
necessary  in  this  general  survey  to  consider  these  special 
ca.scs,  and  the  residue  of  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
the  examination  of  rules  concerning  damages  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law  without  referring  to  special  instances 
recognized  in  courts  of  e()uity.  A  preliminary  remark  is 
that  courts  of  justice  do  not  seek  to  giVc  an  injured  parly 
compensation  for  all  the  damages  that  he  may,  by  a  stric't 
course  of  reasoning,  be  supposed  tr)  have  sustained.  Thus 
no  conqiensation  is  given  for  mental  anxiety  or  suffering, 
nor  is  full   ami  adequate  indemnity  necessarily   nuide   for 


the  costs  and  expenses  to  which  a  party  is  unjustly  subject- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  groundless  litigation.  The  courts 
adopt  rules  of  practical  convenience  which,  while  they  may 
not  supply  the  demands  of  an  ideal  system  of  jurisprudence, 
work  out  substantial  justice.  The  principal  propositions 
recognized  in  the  law  of  damages  will  now  be  stated  in  the 
form  of  rules. 

Hule  I.  Tlie  great  general  principle  governing  tlie  law  of 
damages  is  to  give  compensation  for  the  right  violated,  and 
nothing  more.  If  a  party  to  a  contract  plainly  stipulates 
for  a  larger  sum  in  case  of  its  breach  than  compensation,  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  it.  The  stipulation  will  be 
regarded  as  a  "penalty,"  and  will  not  be  enforced.  This  is 
well  shown  by  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bond  for  tlie  payment 
of  money.  This  is  so  drawn  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
debtor  would  forfeit  twice  the  amount  of  his  debt  it  he  did 
not  pay  with  punctuality  on  the  appointed  day.  Still,  no 
more  can  be  collected  than  the  actual  debt  with  interest. 
The  great  point  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  fact  whether  a 
stipulation  is  a  penalty  is  whether  the  amount  of  damages  can 
be  ascertained  by  a  numerical  calculation  or  its  equivalent. 
If  so,  an  agreement  to  pay  more  will  not  be  enforced.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  damages  are  uncertain  in  amount,  and 
the  parties  choose  to  enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  the  sum 
to  be  paid  in  case  the  contract  is  broken,  the  courts  will  not 
interfere  with  it. 

Bute  II.  Exemplary  or  vindictive  damages  are  allowable 
in  certain  cases,  notwithstanding  the  general  principle  that 
the  damages  must  be  compensatory.  "  Exemplary "  or 
■■  vindictive  "  damages  mean  such  as  are  not  in  their  nature 
compensatory,  but  are  awarded  with  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  court  to  punish  a  wrongdoer.  The  rule  respecting  them 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  in  its  nature,  and  founded 
to  a  certain  extent  on  theories  of  public  policy.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  injuries  (mainly  wrongs  or  torts)  in  which 
the  bad  intent  of  the  wrongdoer  is  allowed  to  enter  as  an 
element  in  fixing  the  damages.  So  the  absence  of  an  in- 
tent may  lead  to  their  reduction,  as  where  the  act  was  acci- 
dental or  committed  by  an  irresponsible  person — e.  g.  a 
lunatic.  Both  of  these  cases  may  fall  within  the  rule  of 
compensatory  damages,  since  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
evil  intent  may  increase  or  diminish  the  injury  sustained. 
Vindictive  damages  go  still  further,  having  in  them  no  ele- 
ment whatever  of  compensation,  but  are  strictly  j)unitive. 
The  cases  in  which  such  damages,  among  others,  are  allowed 
are  aggravated  cases  of  trespass  upon  property  or  ujion  the 
person,  slander,  libel,  seduction,  cases  of  fraud,  etc.  The 
theory  adojited,  as  already  suggested,  is  that  over  and 
above  all  compensatory  damages  the  wrongdoer  should  be 
made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a  punishment  for  his  quasi 
criminal  act.  This  is  but  a  rude  and  inqierfect  kin<l  of  jus- 
tice, and  not  reconcilable  with  souiiil  principle  ;  for  if  there 
is  to  lie  an  amercement  of  this  kind,  reason  would  dictate 
that  the  amount  should  be  paid  to  the  state  in  the  course  of 
some  appropriate  proceeding,  rather  than  to  the  injured 
party.  The  rule  has.  however,  become  too  well  settled  in 
the  practical  administration  of  justice  to  be  shaken.  Pub- 
lic convenience  is  promoted  by  it.  since  the  law  in  a  number 
of  these  cases  permits  no  criminal  proceeding,  and  without 
the  doctrine  of  vindictive  damages  the  wrongdoer  would  es- 
cape all  punishment. 

Rule  111.  In  making  up  an  estimate  of  compensatory 
damages  there  are  various  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account,  lessening  or  increasing  their  amount.  Among 
them  are  bodily  pain  caused  by  a  personal  wrong.  The  law 
distinguishes  between  bodily  pain  and  mere  mental  sutfering. 
Damage  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  former,  and  not 
from  the  latter.  In  some  cases  damages  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  cause  of  action  itself.  Some  forms  of  slander  are 
only  made  actionable  by  affirmative  proof  that  actual  dam- 
ages of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  been  sustained.  Tims  a 
charge  of  unchastity  against  a  female  is  not  by  the  common 
law  an  actionable  slander.  It  may  be  made  so  by  [iroof  of  con- 
sequent loss  of  employment.  Soincertain  casesof  slander  ac- 
tual malice  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  is  jiroper 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  fact  that  a  slander  known  to 
be  false  has  been  deliberately  repeated  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  damages  in  an  action  simply  for 
the  first  utterance,  as  it  tends  to  characterize  the  intent  of 
the  defamer.  No  damages  can  be  given  forthe  repetition  of 
the  slander  in  that  action,  since  that  may  be  the  foundation 
of  asubse(pieiit  proceeding,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  award 
damagi's  twice  for  the  same  violation  of  riglit. 

Hate  I  v.   From  a  violation  of  right  the  law  assumes,  as 
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a  rule,  that  damage  will  fnllow.  If  no  attiial  dainage  is 
provecl,  "  noiniual "  Janiai;i's  will  be  recoverable,  such  as  a 
farthing  or  a  penny.  It  has  been  said  by  hi<;li  authority 
that  "every  injury  imports  a  damage."  It  niight  at  first 
thoufjht  be  regarded  as  an  iille  and  foolish  thing  to  bring  an 
aition  when  it  must  be  known  in  advance,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  only  nominal  damages  are  recover- 
aljle.  Such  actions,  however,  are  frequently  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  right.  Thus  if  inspectors  at  a 
public  election  should  willfully  and  improperly  reject  a  vote, 
the  right  to  vote  might  be  vindicated  by  an  action  for  dam- 
ages, though  it  may  be  dillicult  to  say  that  the  elector  luvs 
sustained  any  appreciable  damage.  A  judgment  in  his 
favor  would  at  least  estalilish  his  right.  So  if  one  should 
a-ssert  a  right  of  way  over  another's  land,  the  owner  might 
establish  t7ie  non-existence  of  the  right  by  bringing  an  ac- 
tion against  the  claimant  for  it.s  exercise,  even  though  the 
tresniuss  was  really  nominal.  A  judgment  to  this  effect 
might  be  highly  important,  since  an  unmolested  exercise  of 
the  asserted  right  for  twenty  veal's  might  give  the  claimant 
a  way  by  prescription.  (See  Prescription'.)  There  may  per- 
haps be  cases  where  no  possible  |)resent  or  prospective  dam- 
age would  be  sustained  by  an  invasion  of  right,  thence 
called  cases  of  injuria  xini'  diimm>  (invitsion  of  a  right  with- 
out damage),  and  accordingly  no  recovery  even  of  noiiunal 
damages  can  be  had. 

Hull'.  V.  The  damages  must  not  be  too  remote.  This  is  a 
rule  of  great  importance,  and  one  in  respect  to  which  it  is 
ea.sy  for  inexperienced  persons  to  err.  The  damage  com- 
plained of  must  have  been  the  natural  and  reasoiuible  result 
of  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer,  or,  in  cases  of  contract,  must 
have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  .Simple 
as  these  statements  are,  they  are  found  in  practice  to  be 
quite  dillicult  of  application.     A  wide  range  of  inquiry  is 


open  a-s  to  the  point  when  the  result  is  natural  and  reason- 
able. It  is  plain  that  no  recovery  should  be  had  if  the  dam- 
ages are  rejilly  attributable  not  to  the  wrongful  act  of  the  de- 
fendant, but  to  some  internu'diatc  cause.  If  A  were  slight- 
ly injured  by  15,  and  the  medical  treatment  of  the  wound 
thus  occasioned  were  so  unskillful  as  to  lead  to  a  dangerous 
result,  the  damage  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  act  of  B,  but 
to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  physician's  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  intermetliate  act  be  in  no  sense  a  cause,  but 
only  an  attendant  u))on  the  injury,  the  author  of  the  pri- 
mary act  is  liable  for  all  the  damage  sustained.  There  is  a 
well-known  cjise  in  which  a  squib  was  unlawfully  thrown  by 
one  person  at  another,  who  wanled  it  oil  so  as  to  direct  it 
toward  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  plaintiff,  a  remote  per- 
son in  the  series,  was  so  injured  by  it  as  to  lose  his  eye.  It 
was  decided  that  the  true  author  of  the  plaintilT's  injury  was 
the  person  who  first  cast  the  squib,  the  nitermediate  parties 
not  having  acted  deliberately,  but  involuntarily  and  by  way 
of  .self-defense.  There  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  ob- 
served in  certain  cases  between  a<'tions  of  tort  and  upon  con- 
tract. In  the  former  ca.se  any  one  directly  or  consequen- 
tially injured  by  the  act  of  the  wnmgdoer  may  bring  his  ac- 
tion. In  the  latter,  the  plaintiff  must  be  substantially  a  party 
to  the  contract.  Thus  it  a  person  should  lenil  to  another 
for  use  a  tool  or  machine  which  he  knew  to  be  dangerous  and 
unfit  to  l)e  used,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  the  defect  to  the 
borrower,  he  would  lie  lialile  to  him  for  resulting  damages, 
but  not  to  a  mere  stranger  who  might  casually  make  use  of 
the  machine,  a.s  he  would  have  no  connection  with  the  con- 
tract of  lending. 

One  of  the  most  important  ciuses  that  arises  under  a  con- 
tract is  whether  in  an  a<'tion  for  its  breach  profits  that 
might  have  been  realized  if  it  had  been  fulfilled  may 
be  recovered  a.s  damages.  Sometimes  the  question  coiu'crns 
the  right  to  a  rise  of  jirice  occurring  between  the  linu'  of 
the  making  of  the  contract  and  of  its  fulfilbncnt.  At  other 
times  it  relates  to  the  profits  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  an 
article,  such  as  a  .steamboat  running  for  hire,  or  a  manufac- 
tory. The  inquiry  is  to  be  solved  by  determining  whether 
the  profits  <an  in  a  just  sense  be  said  to  have  been  within 
the  contiinplalion  of  the  partie.'*.  Thus  if  a  .seller  had 
merely  contracted  tfi  sell  a  ciuittel.  as,  for  instance,  a  steam- 
boat, as  a  nu're  article  of  merchandise,  supposing,  perhaps. 
that  the  purchaser  intemled  him.self  to  sell  it  again,  it  could 
scarcely  i)e  claimed  that  anything  more  could  be  recovered 
for  breach  of  contract  than  the  rise  in  price  of  the  steam- 
boat. On  the  other  hand,  if  one  contracting  to  repair  .such 
an  article  for  an  owner  had  been  informed  that  it  was  to  be 
used  for  a  season  to  carry  pas.sengers  on  a  particidar  line, 
and  that  for  the  use  of  it  a  large  rent  could  be  obtained,  and 


he  failed  without  cause  to  perform  his  contract,  it  might 
be  just  to  hold  him  for  loss  of  renliil  value.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  ilistinguish  between  profits  that  are  in  their  na- 
ture conjectural  and  arbitrary,  and  such  a  price  as  that  for 
which  the  thing  in  question  woidd  rent  in  the  market,  since 
the  latter  would  be  reasonably  certain.  The  true  liiufof  dis- 
tinction is  between  that  which  is  uncertain,  fiuetuating,  and 
therefore  not  ascertainable,  and  that  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing measured  and  ascertained.  The  .same  general  line  of 
argument  must  be  adopted  as  to  losses  sustained.  If  a  com- 
mon carrier,  to  whom  had  been  intru.sted  by  an  owner  a 
broken  shaft  of  a  mill  to  have  it  repaired  at  a  distant 
point  and  then  returned,  should  neglect  to  perform  his 
contract,  and  the  mill  should  consequently  lie  idle,  loss  of 
rental  value  could  luit  be  charged  to  the  carrier  unless  when 
the  contract  was  made  he  was  informed  of  the  relation  of 
the  broken  shaft  to  the  mill,  and  thus  had  the  means  of 
knowing  the  consequeiu-es  that  would  naturally  result  from 
his  want  of  diligence.  Without  such  information  he  might 
suppose  himself  liable  sinqily  for  the  piece  of  iron  consid- 
ered as  a  chattel,  and  might  for  that  rea.-^on  fail  to  exercise 
the  extreme  diligence  that  he  would  have  observed  had  he 
known  all  the  facts  of  the  ca.se.  Similar  questions  will  arise 
where  one  is  dei)rived  of  his  property  by  wrong.  The  dam- 
ages should  be  the  leg.-il.  direct,  and  necessary  result  of  the 
act.  Conjectural  profits  can  no  more  be  recovered  than  in 
the  case  of  contractl.  Thus  if  one  should  unlawfully  deprive 
another  of  the  use  of  a  manufactory.  com))cnsatory  damages 
(as  distinguished  from  vindictive,  already  exjilained)  would 
consist  in  awarding  the  rental  value  to  the  party  injured  In 
the  ca.se  of  personal  injuries.  disi|ualirying  a  person  from 
labor  or  diminishing  his  productive  power,  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  account  can  be  taKcn  of  the  personal 
profits  of  a  business  in  which  the  injured  party  is  engaged. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  point  whether  the  profits  are 
reasonably  certain.  Thus  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
past  professional  income  of  a  physician  can  be  considered 
in  such  a  case.  The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  re- 
cently refused  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  past  profits  of 
a  commercial  business  (such  as  importitig  teas),  as  being 
too  uncertain.  (Masterton  vs.  Mount  Vernon,  .58  New  York 
Reports.  ;j!)(),  187.5.)  A  good  illustration  of  the  general 
[irinciple  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  where  a  sale  of  goods 
is  made  with  a  warranty  of  their  quality.  They  turn  out 
to  be  ilefective.  and  loss  is  sustained.  No  recovery  can 
be  had  except  for  losses  directly  attributable  to  the  defects 
within  the  scope  of  the  warranty.  Accordingly,  if  one 
should  purcha.se  with  warranty  seeds  of  grass  simjily  as 
an  artiffle  of  merchandise,  without  informing  the  seller  that 
he  intended  to  sow  them  in  his  field,  and  he  should  sow 
them  accordingly,  and,  owing  to  their  want  of  germinating 
qualities,  shouM  lose  the  use  of  his  soil  for  a  sea-son.  he  could 
only  recover  the  market  value  of  the  gra.ss-seed.  and  not  for 
t  he  loss  of  the  ns(>  of  the  ground.  Another  conclusion  would  be 
reached  if  the  dealer  in  seeds  had  been  infornu'd  that  grow- 
ing seed  was  wanted  for  the  purchaser's  use.  to  be  sown  upon 
his  farm.  On  a  like  principle,  if  one  should  buy  a  ship's 
cable  und<'r  a  warranty  that  it  was  a  good  cable,  it  would 
appear,  notwitlistanding  a  questionable  <lecision  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  could  not  recover  for  the  lo.ssof  an  anchor 
which  it  failecl  to  hold  owing  to  its  poor  quality,  unless  he 
ha<l  informed  the  seller,  or  that  person  had  reason  to  know, 
that  it  wa.s  to  be  used  in  and  about  a  ship.  It  should  be 
added  that  damages  are  deemed  to  be  too  remote  when 
they  are  produced  or  aggravated  by  the  plaintiff's  own 
act  or  negligence.  Under  this  salutary  rule  an  injured 
|)arty  is  not  by  his  own  reini.-^sne-^s  and  inattention  to  allow 
the  damages  to  become  unneces-^arily  swollen,  and  then 
charge  them  to  the  wrongdoer.  If  a  ti'espa.s.ser  should  open 
the  gate  to  a  farm,  and  the  owner  become  aware  of  it.  the 
latter  should  not  leave  the  gate  open  for  cattle  to  despoil 
his  field,  and  then  hold  the  trespa.s.scr  responsible,  tvj,  if  a 
si'rvant  is  hired  for  a  definite  period  and  is  wrongfully  dis- 
charged by  his  ma.-<ter  before  tne  time  has  elapsed,  he  is  not 
to  lie  idle  if  opportunities  to  work  present  themselves  and 
charge  his  master  for  an  amount  e(|uivalent  to  his  wages. 
He  shouhl  have  a<cepted  an  offer  to  labor  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, received  such  wages  as  he  could  obtain,  and  only  have 
held  the  master  for  the  deficiency.  This  rule  is  one  of  gen- 
eral application  in  all  branches  of  business,  and  dictates 
that  an  injured  party  should  use  reasonable  efforts  toconfine 
the  damages  for  a  wrongful  act  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible.  Damages  will  also  be  too  remote  in  a  class  of 
cases  where  the  defendant  may  have  set  another  person  in 
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motion  who  was  the  immediate  author  of  the  wrong,  anil 
yet  the  loss  sustained  could  not  reasonably  have  been  with- 
in the  defendant's  contemplation.  Still,  if  the  damages 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  defendant,  and  were  the 
natural  result  of  his  act,  the  modern  view  is  that  he  ought 
to  be  responsible.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  if  the 
injured  party  had  an  action  against  the  direct  author  of 
the  wrong,  the  instigator  of  it,  being  more  remotely  related 
to  the  occurrence,  was  not  liable.  An  illustration  of  the 
correct  principle  will  be  found  in  the  case  where  a  man- 
ager of  a  theater  had  induced  a  singer  for  a  rival  theater 
to  break  her  engagement  for  the  theatrical  season.  In  this 
case  the  injured  party  had  an  action  against  the  singer  for 
violating  her  contract,  and  yet  the  court,  after  full  discus- 
sion, held  the  manager  also  liable,  as  the  damage  sustained 
was  the  natural  result  of  his  act.  The  following  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  a  case  where  no  liability  would  attach  : 
A  person  defames  another,  who  is  a  servant,  in  general  con- 
versation. One  of  the  listeners  repeats  the  conversation  to 
the  master,  who  wrongfully  discharges  the  servant,  so  as  to 
make  himself  liable  to  an  action.  In  such  a  case  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  the  slander  and 
the  master's  wrongful  act.  It  may  be  that  the  slanderer  did 
not  even  know  that  the  person  defamed  was  a  servant,  or,  if 
he  did,  had  no  expectation  that  the  conversation  would  be 
repeated  to  the  master. 

Another  important  question  in  the  law  of  remoteness  is 
whether  the  costs  of  an  action  growing  out  of  or  incident 
to  the  claim  in  respect  to  which  damages  are  demaniled 
can  be  recovered.  For  instance,  suppose  that  A  is  a  surety 
for  B.  The  latter  makes  default  in  payment,  and  the  for- 
mer is  sued,  incurs  a  bill  of  costs,  and  finally  pays  the 
creditor.  Should  he  be  allowed  his  costs  f  This  will  depend 
upon  the  point  whether  his  resistance  to  the  action  was  rea- 
sonable or  nfit.  Perhaps  it  was  wholly  useless  and  unneces- 
sary. In  such  a  case  t  he  costs  can  not  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  principal's  default,  but  from  the  surety's  own 
obstinacy  or  pertinacity.  It  is  a  wise  course  when  a 
surety  or  other  person  is  sued,  who,  in  case  he  is  made 
to  pay,  has  a  claim  over  against  another,  to  notify  that  per- 
son to  make  a  defense  to  the  action.  If  he  neglects  to  at- 
tend to  this  notice,  and  the  party  sued  acts  reasonably  and 
in  good  faith,  he  may  compel  the  party  notified  to  repay  him 
such  costs  and  expenses  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  rules  of 
law  to  pay.  Even  in  this  case  of  notification  there  must 
have  been  some  reasonable  ground  of  defense,  otherwise 
costs  can  not  be  recovered.  It  has  been  well  said  "  that  no 
person  has  a  right  to  inflame  his  own  account  against 
another  by  incurring  additional  expense  in  the  unrighteous 
resistance  to  an  action  which  he  can  not  defend." 

Rule.  VI.  Losses  not  yet  accrued  may  be  included  in 
damages,  provided  that  tjiey  are  naturally  derived  from  the 
wrongful  act,  and  do  not  themselves  supply  a  separate  cause 
of  action.  If  a  man  were  wounded  in  the  skull,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  fresh  pieces  of  the  skull  shoulrl  come  out.  he 
would  not  have  a  separate  action  for  each  piece,  but  only 
one  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  whenever  he  brought  his 
action  he  should  recover  damages  for  the  entire  injury  sus- 
tained, both  present  and  prospective.  Where  an  injured 
[larty  may  recover  the  entire  damage  in  one  action,  in  gen- 
eral he  must  do  so.  If  he  fails  to  diniand  the  whole  amount, 
the  judgment  will  be  a  bar  to  all  further  proceedings.  It  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  en- 
tire damages  can  be  recvjvered  in  one  action,  and  the  law 
upon  the  suliject  seems  to  be  in  a  provisional  and  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Keforcnce  nnist  be  made  for  precise  in- 
fornuition  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  rule  now 
under  consideration  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  statute  of 
limitations  (see  Limitatioxs,  Stati:tk  ok),  since,  if  the  dam- 
ages are  all  recoverable  when  the  wrongful  acM  is  done,  that 
statute  will  begin  lo  run  from  the  time  when  the  wrong 
vvas  cominitted,  rather  than  from  the  period  when  substan- 
tial loss  is  aclu.ally  sustained.  Thus  if  an  attorney  who 
was  einployed  to  examine  a  title  shoidd  do  his  wurk  in  such 
a  negligent  maTiner  as  to  imluce  liis  clieul  to  pav  a  price 
for  incumbered  land  while  he  oidv  intended  to  pay  for  un- 
incumbered, the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  of  the 
breach  of  iluty,  rather  than  from  the  foreclosure  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. 

Huh  VJI.  Interest  is  frequently  to  be  paid  bv  wav  of 
damages.  (See  Interf.st.)  In  sonie  cases  there  is  adist'inct 
contract  to  pay  interest  ;  in  otliers,  the  duty  to  pay  interest 
has  no  relation  to  contract,  but  it  is  allowed  lus  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  detention  of  property  unlawfully  withheld,  or 


is  imposed  upon  a  wrongdoer  as  a  punishment  for  his  wrong- 
ful or  fraudulent  conduct.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  this  topic  here  as  it  has  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered under  the  topic  of  I.nterest. 

Bute  VIII.  An  important  rule  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  pleading  must  be  adverted  to.  For  this  ]iurpose  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken  between  general  and  special  damages. 
The  former  are  such  as  the  law  implies  or  presumes  to  have 
occurred  from  the  act  complained  of.  S])ecial  damages  are 
such  as  are  not  necessarily  implied  by  the  law,  but  in  the 
particular  case  do  in  fact  arise,  and  are  sufficiently  proxi- 
mate to  be  recognized  by  the  rules  of  law.  In  this  case  the 
law  of  pleading  re(iuires  that  such  special  damages  .should 
be  set  forth  in  the  plaintiff's  declarati()n  and  as  a  part  of 
his  claim.  The  particular  cases  to  which  this  rule  applies 
must  be  sought  in  the  special  treatises  ujion  damages  and 
in  works  upon  jileading.  One  or  two  instances  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  In  an  action  for  a  personal  injury  damages  for 
an  interruption  of  the  plaintiff's  occupation  must  be  espe- 
cially stated.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  a  loss  of 
rent  in  an  action  for  injuries  to  real  estate. 

Buh  IX.  The  rules  concerning  the  measure  of  damages 
are  matters  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  the  court  rather  than 
by  the  jury.  The  amount  of  damages  is  frequently  in  the 
discretion  of  the  jury.  This  is  the  case  in  many  actions  for 
wrongs  and  in  personal  actions  upon  contract,  such  as  a 
breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Still,  over  these  cases  the 
court  exercises  a  superintending  power,  and  may  set  aside 
verdicts  for  excessive  damages,  showing,  as  they  frequently 
do,  undue  prejudice  or  passion  on  the  ]iart  of  the  jury. 
This,  power  is  sj)aringly  exercised,  and  only  in  extreme 
cases.  In  extraonlinary  ca.ses  verdicts  may  be  set  aside 
where  the  damages  are  too  small.  This  is  mainly  the  case 
where  no  damages  are  allowed  by  the  jury  when  some  ought 
to  be  given. 

The  cases  to  which  the  general  rules  thus  referred  to  are 
to  be  applied  are  very  numerous,  and  require  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  courts.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  actions  to  recover  po.ssession  of  real  property  or 
for  wrongful  interference  with  it;  actions  for  the  breach  of 
covenants  for  the  conveyance  or  use  of  land  ;  also  upon  bills 
of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,  upon  policies  of  insur- 
ance, vqion  the  sale  of  goods,  contracts  growing  out  of  the 
carriage  of  goods,  including  bills  of  lading:  also  lietween 
special  parties,  such  as  principal  and  agent  or  principal  and 
surety.  Actions  for  wrongs  involving  damages  are  among 
others  for  specific  goods  wrongfully  taken  (replevin),  for 
their  value  (trover),  for  injuries  immediate  and  direct,  to 
person  or  property  (trespass),  for  injuries  indirect  and  con- 
sequential (trespass  on  the  case).  Underlying  all  these  ac- 
tions will  be  found  the  rules  already  stated.  For  example, 
if  a  principal  should  bring  an  action  against  an  agent  for 
violating  his  instructions  in  selling  merchandise  below  a 
fixed  price,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  loss  sustained, 
and  not  the  difference  between  the  price  received  and  the 
instruction  price.  The  former  nde  sup]>lies  complete  com- 
pensation, since  the  principal  could  ol)tain  equivalent  goods 
by  means  of  the  sum  awarded  to  him.  So,  if  goods  be 
wrongfully  taken  or  "  converted,"  the  general  rule  of  dam- 
ages is  their  value  at  the  time  of  conversion,  with  interest, 
though,  according  to  some  authorities  of  inferior  weight,  a 
much  wider  range  is  allowed,  so  as  to  include  the  highest 
price  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial, 

A  pectdiar  rule  prevails  in  most  of  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  in 
England,  in  case  of  a  contract  to  convey  land.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  or  of  knowledge,  or  reasonable  means  of 
knowledge,  on  the  vendor's  part  that  his  title  is  defective, 
only  nominal  damages  can  be  recovered  if  he  fails  to  make 
a  good  title  to  the  property  which  he  has  contracted  to  con- 
vey. T'he  principal  reason  of  this  rule  is  tliat  in  an  ordi- 
nary covenant  for  title  in  a  deed  the  utmost  amount  of 
damages  allowed  by  the  law  of  most  of  the  States  is  the  con- 
sideration-money and  the  interest.  If  no  consideration  has 
lieen  paid,  nothing  can  be  recovered,  so  that  rise  of  price 
does  not  enter  in  as  an  I'lement  in  an  action  upon  a  covenant 
for  title  in  a  deed.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  that,  in  a 
c<mtract  to  convey,  any  higher  i-ate  of  damages  should  be 
allowed  than  would  be  given  in  case  an  actual  deed  had 
been  delivered  and  the  title  had  proved  defective.  The  law 
of  damages  in  real-estate  transactions  is  therefore  somewhat 
anomalous  and  exceptional,  ami  differs  widely  from  that 
which  prevails  in  tlii'  <-ase  of  the  sale  or  contract  to  sell  per- 
sonal property.     See  the  treatises  of  Sedgwick  and  Jlayne. 

T.  W.  DwiOBT, 
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Daiiinn:  iiiiotlicr  naim-  fur  the  Hvrax  (q.  v). 

Daiiiun.  (lim-iimiiii',(ii'  Damauii.iliru-tiiown  (I'mt.  DamSo, 
cliia-iiiown  ) :  a  I'ljitujiucse  ilistiict  in  Wcj^lern  India,  K.  of 
the  (iiilf  of  t'aiiiliav,  with  a  seaport  of  the  same  name,  in 
lat.  20'  24'  N.,  Ion.  72'  .W  K.  (see  map  of  S.  India,  ref.  2-('). 
It  is  entirely  suironnded  by  British  territory.  Area.  ".11  sn. 
niiU's.  The  surrounding,'  country  is  pk'asanl  and  frnilful, 
but  iinnuhited  in  the  wet  season.  The  port  has  been  I'orlu- 
guese  since  bwS,  and  is  fortilied.     Pop.  of  district,  4!).0U0. 

Daniaiiliiir.  daa-maau-lioor'  (anc.  UermopoU.i  Parva) :  a 
town  of  liowcr  Kjtypt ;  capital  of  the  province  of  Bahreli; 
about  40  miles  K.  S.  K.  of  Alexandria.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  wool.     Pop.  2;i,;Wii. 

I>amar.da"ii-niaar',l)Iiainai,da"'a-niI',orl)iiiiar,  deVmaar': 
a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  60  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Sana  (see 
map  of  Persia  and  .Vraliia,  ref.  10-K).  It  has  a  eiladel.  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  schools  and  its  horses.     Pop.  20,000. 

Miliar:  See  Dammak. 

Damaralaiul :  the  northern  part  of  the  German  protec- 
torate of  Southwest  Africa;  extending,'  aloni;  the  coast  friun 
the  moulli  of  the  Kunene  river  (lat.  IK  )  southward  to  W'al- 
lish  Hay,  and  eastward  to  the  nuu-idian  of  21  E.,  except  at 
the  northeast  anj;le,  where  it  extends  alons;  the  northern 
parallel  to  the  /ambe/.i  river.  Area,  approximately  200.000 
sq.  miles.  The  coast  is  infertile  and  desolate,  but  the  itdand 
tracts  are  richer.  It  includes  Kaokoland  and  a  large  part 
of  Ovampoland.  .-Vll  mining  and  other  rights  conceded  by 
natives  belong  to  the  (icrnnin  West  African  So<'iety. 

The  iiduil)itants  form  two  distinct  groups,  tlie  (Iva-Ilercro. 
or  Ilamara  of  the  plains,  and  the  "  true  I)amara.'"or  Danuira 
of  the  hills.  The  former,  living  between  21°  and  2:5  S.  lat., 
number  100,000  (estinnited,  1801),  and  are  of  pnre  liantu 
stock.  Physically  they  are  among  the  finest  races  of  Africa. 
Their  property  consists  chiedy  of  I'attle.  which  su]iply  them 
with  clothing  and  fooil.  Tliey  are  warlike  and  unruly,  .■iinl 
jirlze  ginis  anil  ammunition  abuost  mori;  than  their  herds. 
I'heir  liistory  is  one  long  scries  of  struggles  with  the  hill 
Damara  ami  Ova-Mbos  X.  and  the  Hottentots  S.  of  them. 
The  hill  Daimira.  nmnberiiig  ;i").000  (estinnited.  1801).  and 
living  at  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Damara  (ilateau,  are 
snudi  and  physically  inferior,  but  industrious  an<l  devoted 
chiefly  to  agricidture,  Jlost  of  them  s]ieak  a  Ilotti'iitot 
dialect,  and  ethnologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  origin. 
See  (ialton's  Narrative  of  an  Kxphirer  in  Trupical  Smith 
Africa;  Andcrsson's  La/ce  yyami;  Palgrave's  lieport  of  a 
MiKxion  to  Damamland  an<l  ilrvot  jSamiuinaland  in  7tS76'; 
Cusfs  Tim  Modern  Lanr/itages  of  Africa;  ami  Greswell's 
Ueoyraphi/  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambesi, 

Daniasoc'iiiis.  .Joan.vks.  also  called  .Toiiannes  C'iirvsor- 
RIIOAS  (i.  e.  str<'aming  with  gold),  cither  because  of  his  elo- 
quence simply,  or  in  allusion  to  his  birthplace  lu'arthe  river 
of  that  name,  the  Abana  of  Scripture,  now  called  the 
Uarada;  theologian:  b.  in  Damascus  about  GNO  a.  D.  Ills 
father  was  in  the  service  of  the  caliph,  and  he  succeeded 
liiin.  He  was,  however,  a  student  of  theology,  and  in  727 
wrote  the  three  classical  letters  in  defense  of  inuigc-worship, 
anil  against  tlie  edict  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.  In  7;iO  he  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  and 
to  (he  composition  of  religious  works.  The  principal  is  Th-e 
FoHut  of  Knowledge.  \n  three  parts;  I.  "  Heads  of  philoso- 
phy" :  11.  "("omiH'ndiuni  of  lieresies";  and  III.  "  -An  accurate 
summary  of  the  orthodox  faith."  The  last  is  the  longest 
and  liy  far  the  most  iiiqiortaiit  part,  but  it  is  not  so  nnich  a 
well-wrou'/ht  system  of  divinity  as  a  digest  of  the  teachings 
of  his  predecessors,  such  as  ,\thanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories, 
Chrysostom,  and  others.  He  was,  indeed,  the  last  of  (he 
(ireek  Fathers,  and  he  is  the  most  authoritative  theologian 
of  the  Greek  Church.  As  he  was  the  first  to  employ  philos- 
ophy ill  tlie  service  of  theology,  and  as.  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  coin|iletely  dependent  on  tradition,  ho  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  forerunner  of  scholaslicism  I),  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Saba,  near  .lerusalem,  between  7-'>4  and  787  A.  n.  He 
was  canonized  by  the  I/alin  and  the  Greek  Churches.  His 
works  are  in  Migne.  Pal.  (Ir.  X('I\'.-XC  VI. ;  and  there  is  a 
German  translation  of  part  iii.  of  his  Fount  of  Knowledge 
(Kempner,  18H.")).  and  an  Knglish  one  (vol.  xiii.,  Kirene  and 
Poit-Xicene  Fathers,  New  York).  See  his  Life,  bv  Ijupton 
(London,  1882).  Revised  by  S.  il.  Jackson. 

Daniiis'ciis  (in  .Arab.  Sha/n  el  Keheer  or  es  Shereef,  the 
great  or  the  holy);  a  celebrated  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 


Syria;  situated  on  a  triangular  plain  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  .\nti-Libaiiiis;  .">8  miles  E.  .S.  E,  of  Heyrut;  lat.  33° 
27'  N.,  Ion.  36'  25'  E.  (see  map  of  Turkey,  ref.  7-G).  The 
plain  of  Damascus,  regarded  by  (he  Arabs  as  the  fairest  of 
the  four  earthly  paradises,  is  about  70  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  cxtrcnicly  fertile,  irrigated  by  the  river  Barada 
and  other  streams,  and  adorned  with  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  magnificent  atiijcaram^e  of  this  city  from  afar  has  been 
celebrated  by  ancient  and  modern  travelers.  Numberless 
cupolas  and  minarets  are  seen  clustered  about  the  towering 
mass  of  the  great  mo.sqiie.  Within,  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  are  badly  kept,  and  many  of  them  have  a  gloomy  and 
decayed  appearance.  There  are  niiiiierons  bazaar.s,  where 
jewelry,  gaudy  horse-trappings,  brilliantly  colored  shoes, 
spurious  antiques,  etc.,  are  .sold.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  private  houses  is  mean,  the  walls  on  the  street  side 
being  made  of  mud,  but  within  they  display  all  the  Oriental 
splendor  of  marble  pavements,  fountains,  frescoed  walls, 
etc,  Damascus  continues  to  be  Oriental  in  all  its  features 
ami  characteristics.  The  city  is  oval  in  form,  surrounded 
by  a  picturesque  wall  with  stately  towers  and  gates,  and 
intersected  by  the  liroad  street  which  the  Romans  called 
Via  Recta,  "the  great  mo.sque,  O.JO  feet  in  length  and  150 
in  breadth,  was  built  by  the  Christians  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  but  has  been  occupied  by  the  Jlu.ssiilmans  since  705 
a.  I).  Damascus  has  248  nios(|Ues,  many  of  them  with  splen- 
did minarets.  The  huge  quadrangular  citadel,  with  massive 
towers,  forms  part  of  fhe  city  wall.  In  1880  gas  and  street 
railways  were  introduced.  Several  Protestant  denomina- 
tions liave  established  schools,  as  well  as  the  London  Jews' 
Society.  There  are  important  manufaetures  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  woolen  fabrics,  jewelry,  saddlery,  ropes,  glass,  and  arms, 
including  imitation  "  Damascus  l)lades."  Large  quantities 
of  flour,  grain,  and  fruits,  especially  apricots,  are  sent  out 
to  Beyrut  and  other  towns  in  Syria.  Damascus  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  European  manufactures,  tobacco,  spices, 
Eastern  rugs  and  carpets,  dates,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  etc., 
carried  on  tiy  means  of  camels  and  caravans,  with  Bagdad, 
Bassorah.  Persia,  etc.  Here  is  assembled  annually  a  large 
number  of  men  of  dilTerent  nations,  who  start  on  a  pilgrim- 
age or  lladj  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  Three  lines  of  railway 
from  Damascus  to  the  coast  have  been  projected,  and  one 
section  between  Damascus  and  Hauran  is  complete.  Damas- 
cus was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (see  Gen.  xiv.).  and 
merits  above  Rome  the  title  of  "  the  eternal  city."  During 
the  Hebrew  monarcliy  it  was  the  capital  of  Syria.  It  jiasscd 
afterward  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians 
(740  1!.  c).  Babylonians  (604  n.  c),  Persians  (.540  n.  c.).  Mace- 
donians (3:13  B.'  c),  Ronums  (05  n.  v.).  Saracens  (634  A.  D.).  by 
whom  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  caliphate  of  the  Oin- 
myiades  (661-750),  and  it  was  finally  captured  by  the  Turks 
in'l516.  Here  the  apostle  Paul  was  converted  and  jireached 
the  gos|"'l.  Damascus  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Mo- 
hamiiiedaiis.  and  has  long  lieen  known  for  the  fanaticism  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  18(:U)  the  Druses  entered  the  city  and 
massacred  a  large  number  of  the  Christians.  Pop.  estimated 
at  210,000,  of  whom  about  18,000  are  Christians  and  6,000 
Jews.     See  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus, 

Damascus  Itladcs :  sword-blades  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, formerly  made  at  Damascus  in  Syria.  Since  the 
time  of  the  crusades  they  have  been  famous  for  their  beauti- 
fully watered  and  lined  appearance,  as  well  as  for  their  exqui- 
site temper,  which  eiialiled  them,  when  skillfully  handled,  to 
cut,  not  only  bars  of  iron,  but  to  divide  films  of  gauze  float- 
ing in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  good  blades  of  this  kind  can 
be  bent  into  a  hoop,  and  will  fly  back  to  their  original  .shape 
without  injury.  The  secret  of  their  manufacture  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  .said  that  the  Russians  have  produced 
swords  which  equal  the  best  Damascus  blades  in  beauty 
and  temper. 

Damask  :  certain  rich  stufTs  of  silk  and  linen  or  silk  and 
wool;  first  manufactured  at  Dania.scus,  whence  the  trade 
was  carried  to  Venice.  Lyons,  and  Genoa.  The  cloth  was 
woven  with  flowers  and  regular  figures,  and  sometimes  gold 
was  introduced.  In  modern  times  a  fabric  often  made  of 
worsted  or  worsted  and  cotton  mixed  is  called  damask,  and 
is  used  for  furniture  coverings,  curtains,  etc.  Damask  linen 
tablecloths  are  said  to  have  been  first  imported  from  France 
into  England  in  1575.  The  peculiarily  of  damask  linen  or 
linen  damask  is  that  the  pattern  is  white  on  white,  showing 
only  by  the  play  of  light  on  the  threads. 

Damaskppii'ina:  [from  Damascus,  where  the  art  was 
praelieed  with  great  success]:  the  oriiameuling  of  steel  or 
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iron  by  inlaying  with  other  metals,  sueh  as  gold  or  silver. 
There  are  several  methods  of  performing  it. 

Damas'tes:  son  of  Dioxippus,  a  Greek  historian;  a  na- 
tive of  Sigeura.  He  is  called  by  Suidas  a  pupil  of  Hellani- 
cus,  and  flourished  about  440  b.  r.  Several  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  as  4?!.  ^■Ictokh/' o/A"'i'e7(<.s  in  Greece;  On  the 
Ancestors  of  those  who  Warred  against  Troi/,  in  two  books ; 
A  Cntalogue  of  Nations  and  Cities;  and  a  treatise  Of  Poets 
and  Sophists.  Besides  these,  he  composed  a  Perijiliis,  which 
is  referred  to  by  later  geographical  writers.  Very  few  frag- 
ments renuiin,  collected  in  Midler's  Fragrn.  Ilistor.  Grcpc, 
vol.  ii..  pp.  64-67. 

Daili'asus  I. :  saint ;  b.  in  Spain  about  305  a.  d.  ;  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Rome  in  366.  A  rival  named  Ursinus 
was  at  the  same  time  elected  by  a  party,  but  Damasus  was 
recognized  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  Although  elected 
by  the  Arian  faction,  he  strenuously  opposed  Arianism. 
He  employed  violent  methods,  but  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  taste.  We  are  indebted  to  his  instigation  for  Jerome's 
new  version  of  the  I^atin  Bible.  He  improved  the  church 
service  by  introducing  the  Psalter.  Beside  some  letters, 
about  forty  short  poems  have  been  preserved,  partly  in 
manuscripts  and  partly  in  inscriptions.  Most  of  these  are 
in  hexameter,  some  in  elegiacs.  Two  hymns — one  to  St. 
Andrew,  the  other  to  St.  Agatha — are  ascribed  to  him  with- 
out sufficient  authority.  His  prosody  is  very  defective,  and  his 
cadences  frequently  rhyme.  He  is  remembered  for  his  care 
of  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs  and  in  the 
churches.  D.  in  Rome.  Dec,  384.  and  canonized  and  his 
dav  Dec.  11.  His  works  are  in  Migne.  Pat.  Lat.  XIII. 
See  his  Life  by  M.  Rade  (Freiburg  im  Br.,  1882);  cf.  A. 
Couret,  De  Damasi  carminil)Ks  (Grenoble,  1869). — Damasus 
II.,  a  German,  and  probably  a  Bavarian  ;  Bishop  of  Brixen  ; 
was  consecrated  pope  July  17,  1048,  and  died  Aug.  9  of  the 
same  year.     See  .Jane,  Regesta  Pontijiciim  Romanorum. 

Revised  by  M.  Warren. 

DainbllHa,  dalim-bool  la :  a  village  of  Ceylon;  4.5  miles 
X.  of  Kandy  (see  map  of  South  India,  ref.  8-F).  Here  is  a 
mass  of  rock  about  550  feet  high  in  which  are  cave-temples 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  profusely  adorned 
with  sculpture  and  images.  Among  these  is  a  colossal 
image  of  Buddlia.  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  These  temples, 
which  are  partly  artificial,  were  constructed  about  100  B.  c. 

Dameron.  da'a'mn'ron',  Charles  Emile  :  landscape-paint- 
er ;  b.  in  Paris ;  contemporary.  Pupil  of  Pelouse ;  second- 
class  medal.  Salon,  1883  ;  medal  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1876.  His  work  is  sober  and  forceful.  His 
Woodman^s  Cabin — Autumn  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Damiani,  dali-me'e-aa'nee,  Pietro,  known  as  St.  Peter 
Damien  :  an  influential  Italian  prelate ;  b.  at  Ravenna  in 
988  (or  1007)  a.  u.  He  was  appointed  Cardinal-Bishop  of 
Ostia  in  1057.  He  opposed  simony  and  other  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  clergy,  and  was  a  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  morally  and  intellectually 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time.  He  took  an  active  share 
in  the  political  and  religious  discussions  of  that  day,  lived  a 
very  ascetic  life,  and  encouraged  the  practice  of  self-flagel- 
lation as  a  meritorious  penance  for  sins  committed.  He  is 
honored  as  a  doctor  of  the  church.  D.  in  Faenza,  Feb.  23, 
1072.  His  works  are  found  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina 
CXLIV.-CXLV.  They  include  \iU  Liber  O'omontrianus. 
which  directly  charges  the  Italian  monks  with  sodomy. 
See  Capecelatro's  Storia  di  San  Pier  Damiano  e  del  suo 
tempo  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1862) ;  also  the  lives  by  F.  Ncu- 
kirch  ((ioltingen,  187.5,  unfinished),  and  J.  Kleinermanns 
(Steyl,  1882).  Revised  by  J.  J.  Keaxe. 

Da'mianists:  a  sect  originating  in  the  sixth  century; 
till-  fnllowers  of  Daniianus,  a  Jlonopliysite  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  that  the  Trinity  are  God  oidy  in 
their  unity,  divinity  being  divided  amo'ng  them,  not  that 
each  is  God  in  himself  alone.  .So  the  goilhead  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  forms  oiu'  single  substance. 
His  adherents  were  also  called  Angelitcs.  from  their  place 
of  mceling  in  Alexandria,  the  Angeliuui. 

Daiiiia'niiS:  a  dislinguishe<l  SopliisI  and  rhetorician  of 
Ephesus,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  his  friend  I'liil- 
ostratus  in  his  lives  of  the  Sophists.  In  his  youth  Daiui- 
anus  ha<l  attended  the  lectures  of  Adrianus  and  vKlius 
Ari.stides,  and  he  formed  himself  after  tlu'  model  of  these. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  his  luitive  place  with  great  success. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  great  liberality,  and  erected 


for  his  fellow-citizens  a  beautiful  [lortieo.     He  appears  to 
have  left  no  writings. 

Dainlen  de  Veuster,  da'a'mi-a'an'de-vos'ta'  (Joseph  de 
Veuster).  "  Father  Da.miex  "  :  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  lepers  of  the  Hawaiian  island 
of  Molokai ;  b.  at  Tremeloo,  near  Louvain,  Belgium,  Jan. 
3, 1840 ;  entered  holy  orders  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Having 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Honolulu  he  learned  of  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  lepers,  in  number  some  700  or  800,  and  in 
1873  established  himself  among  them.  He  was  physician, 
magistrate,  carpenter,  teacher — everrthing.  For  twelve  years 
he  escaped  contagion,  but  in  1885  the  fatal  disease  seized 
him.  He  continued  his  heroic  labors  to  the  last,  and  died 
Apr.  15,  1889.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Damiet'ta:  a  town  and  river-port  of  Lower  Egypt ;  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Nile  ;  about  8  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  110  miles  X.  bv  E.  from  Cairo; 
lat.  31'  25  X.,  Ion.  31"  47  E.  (see  map  of  Afric!^,  ref.  2-P). 
It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  some  good  mosques,  bazaars, 
and  marble  baths.  The  modern  town  was  founded  about 
1260  four  miles  S.  of  the  .ancient  Tamiathis,-v:\\\c\\  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Saracens. 
The  latter  was  razed  and  the  river  blocked  in  1251,  so  that 
large  vessels  have  riot  been  able  to  enter  the  harbor  since. 
The  cloth  known  as  diniitij  was  first  manufactured  in  this 
town,  and  received  from  it  its  name.     Pop.  (1897)  31,288. 

Uaiu'mar,  or  Uainar  [from  Hindustani  ddmar,  resin, 
pitch]:  a  resin  produced  by  the  A&mma,Y  \>me  Agathis  lo- 
ranttiifolia  (formerly  called  Dammaia  orientalis),  one  of 
the  curious,  broad-leaved  evergreen  conifers  from  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago.  The  resin  is  used  for  varnishes  and  in 
microscopy,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  dammar-pine 
grows  to  a  great  height,  and  its  trunk  is  often  many  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  wood,  while  valuable  for  indoor  use,  is  unfit 
for  use  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  An  allied  species 
is  the  Kauri  pine.  Agathis  australis,  of  New  Zealand,  a  tree 
200  feet  in  height.  Its  leaves  are  linear,  about  2  inches 
long,  and  from  |  to  f  of  an  inch  wide.  The  tall,  straight 
trunks  are  much  valued  for  masts  and  spars  of  ships.  This 
species  also  yields  a  resin  known  as  Kauri  resin  or  Kauri 
gum.  A  third  species,  Agatliis  vitiensis  of  the  Fiji  islands, 
yields  a  valuable  resin,  and  a  still  more  valuable  white,  du- 
rable timber.  Other  resinous  substances  are  to  be  found 
under  the  name  of  dammar:  thus.  Indian  dammar  is  the 
product  of  species  of  Uopea.  tall  trees  of  the  family  Diptero- 
co>-/)prp.  while  black  dammar  is  obtained  from  another  tree 
of  the  genus  Cunariiint  and  family  Burseraceee.     C.  E.  B. 

Da'mo :  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  he  left  his 
memoirs  (Gr.  imoij.viiij.ara).  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow 
them  to  pass  out  of  his  family.  This  injunction  she  obeyed, 
though  in  great  poverty  and  tempted  witli  offers  of  consid- 
erable sums  of  money.  She  transmitted  them  to  the  care  of 
her  daughter  Bitale. 

Dam'ocles  (in  Gr.  Aa^oKA^s) :  a  Syracusan  parasite  and 
courtier  w'ho  lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysiusthe  Elder,  and 
was  the  subject  of  an  _experiment  recorded  by  Cicero.  As 
an  antidote  to  his  fond  admiration  of  regal  luxury  and 
happiness,  the  tyrant  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet, 
where  a  sword  was  suspended  by  a  single  hah'  directly  over 
his  head. 

Da'iiioii:  a  distinguished' musician  of  Athens,  celebrated 
also  as  a  Sophist.  Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of 
one  form  of  the  Lydian  melody.  lie  taught  Pericles  music, 
and  was  his  adviser  also  in  many  of  his  political  measures. 
Plato  has  spoken  highly  of  the  abilities  of  Daraon.  Late  in 
life  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  no  doubt  from  the  objec- 
tionable character  of  his  political  opinions. 

Da'mon  and  Pyth'ias  (or  Pliiii'tias) :  two  Syracusans, 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  noted  for  the  firmness  of  their 
friendship.  Pliinlias  having  been  condemned  to  death  by 
Dionvsius  I.,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  at  his  own  request 
permitted  to  return  to  liis  home  to  settle  his  affairs,  Damon 
pledging  his  own  liberty  and  life  for  his  return.  Phintias 
returned  just  in  time  to  save  Damon  from  death,  and  Dio- 
nysius.  charmed  with  such  fidelity,  not  only  pardoned  Phin- 
tias, but  askeil  leave  to  share  their  friendship. 

DaiMO|)h'niis  of  Bifhyn'ia:  called  by  Suidas  a  philoso- 
pher anil  Sojihist ;  rearedliy  .Salvius  Julianus.  who  was  con- 
sul under  Marcus  .Vntoniiuis.  lie  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
of  wliich  Suiilas  says  he  found  the  following  in  the  libraries  : 
Philobiblus.  concerning  Books  icorth  J'ossessing.  and  C'ora- 
ctming  the  lAfe  of  the  Ancients.    The  notices  of  Damoph- 
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ilus  are  collected  bv  jMilller,  Fragm.  Hist.  dnvr..  vnl.  iii.,  p. 
656. 

Dam'oi>hoii.  or  Deinophon :  a  statuary  i>t  Mfssone, 
flcmrisliril  all! lilt  :iTO  H.  i .  lif  adorned  yK},'ium,  Mosseiie, 
ami  Mcpilojiiilis  with  liis  works,  whit-h  were  ehiefly  statues 
of  Parian  marhli'  and  of  wood.  Puusanias  mentions  among 
the  most  inijiortant  of  liis  works  a  statue  of  liUcina.  one  of 
..Escnilapius,  of  ttie  Motlier  of  the  (iods.  of  Mercury,  and  of 
Venus.  He  was  also  employed  to  repair  tlie  Olympian 
.lupiter  of  Phidias,  the  ivory  of  which  had  become  loosened 
in  many  places. 

Damopll'ylp:  one  of  the  large  group  of  Greek  lyric 
female  pciels  who  were  pupils,  companions,  and  followers 
of  .Sappho.  Slie  flourished  about  610  B.  C,  and  was  a  I'am- 
jihylian  by  birth,  l>ut  Pamphylia  was  largely  Greek.  Like 
lier  mistress  Sapi)ho,  she  iiistrueted  ollu'r  young  women. 
She  wrote  love-|)oems,  and  couiposeil  those  hymns  to  Arte- 
mis which  were  sung  at  Perga.  Xone  of  lier  works  is  now 
e.\tant.  and  very  few  facts  with  regard  to  her  are  known. 

Daiuox'eiiiis:  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
probably  reaching  back  also  into  the  middle  period.  He  is 
referred  to  by  Alhena^us.  who  with  Suidas  has  preserved  the 
titles  of  two  of  his  comedies,  and  has  given  considerable 
extracts  from  one  of  them.  All  that  remainsof  his  writings 
has  been  collected  1)V  lleineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Onec,  vol. 
iv.,  p|,.  .529-36, 

Dumpipr,  Wii.lum  :  freebooter,  circumnavigator,  and 
author:  b.  near  Yeovil.  Somerset,  England,  in  1652.  He 
began  his  seafaring  life  when  ten  years  old.  serving  as  a 
common  sailor  in  various  voyages.  In  1674  he  went  to 
.lamaica  as  assistant  manager  of  a  plantati(m,  thence  drifted 
to  the  logwood-cutters"  camps  of  C'ampeachy,  where  for  a 
time  he  led  a  wild  life.  In  1678  he  returned  to  England 
and  married,  but  presently  started  off  again,  leaving  his  wife  ; 
got  among  his  old  comrades  at  Campeachy,  and  thence 
joined  a  party  of  buccaneers,  who,  after  burning  .Santa 
jlarta,  crossed  the  isthmus  and  for  two  years  led  the  life  of 
pirates  on  the  Pacific  cimsts,  sacking  Spanish  towns,  and 
capturing  vessels.  Dampier  at  length  niaile  his  way  round 
t'ape  Horn  to  the  West  Indies  ami  A'irginia,  where,  after  a 
year,  he  joined  one  Cook,  a  freebooter,  for  another  voyage. 
This  took  him  to  Sierra  Leone,  thence  to  South  America, 
and  eventually  (1688)  across  the  Pacific  to  the  East  Indies. 
There  he  was  marooned  on  an  island  among  savages,  escaped 
in  a  canoe,  and,  after  being  nearly  drowned  in  a  storm, 
reached  Sumatra:  went  on  trading  or  pirating  expeditions 
to  China,  India,  etc. ;  was  impressed  for  a  soldier,  and,  after 
a  few  more  adventures  of  a  like  character,  reached  P^ngland 
in  16111,  twelve  years  from  the  time  he  left  it,  having  mean- 
while circumnavigated  the  globe.  About  his  only  possession 
w  hen  he  landed  was  a  tattooed  islander,  whom  he  proposed 
to  exhiliit  as  an  Indian  prince,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  sell. 
Hampier  had  kept  rough  notes  of  his  voyages,  and  in  1697 
he  published  his  Vuij<ige  Round  tin;  World,  which  had  an 
immediate  and  great  success:  in  1699  he  supplemented  it 
by  a  second  volume  on  his  travel.s.  His  writings  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  (1699),  in  which  he  explored  tlie 
<-oasts  of  Brazil,  Australia.  New  Guinea,  etc.;  was  wrecked 
on  his  return  at  .Asuncion  island,  but  finally  reached  Eng- 
land in  1701.  In  Sept.,  170:i.  he  commanded  a  privateering 
expeilition  of  two  ships  to  the  South  Seas,  but  appears  to 
have  accomjilished  little,  and  his  company  was  finally  broken 
up.  He  made  his  way  back  to  England  in  1707,  having 
been  a  third  time  round  the  world.  From  1708  to  1711  he 
was  j>ilot  of  the  Duke  privateer,  which  also  madi'  the  voyage 
of  circumnavigation,  <-apturiiig  some  rich  .Spanish  ships  on 
the  way,  Dampier  died  in  London,  Mar..  1715.  Besides  his 
books  of  travel  lie  wrote  a  valuable  Disconr.si'  on  lltf  Winilx, 
which  was  long  a  standard  work.         Hekbert  H.  Smith. 

Dumpier  Archi|)plii^o:  a  group  of  islands  near  the 
northwest  coast  of  Australia;  about  lat.  21  S.  and  Ion.  117' 
E.  It  comprises  Rosemary,  Lewis,  and  other  islands.  Dam- 
pier Island,  near  the  northeast  coast  of  New  Guinea,  with  a 
volcano  over  5,000  feet  high,  belongs  to  Germany. 

Oaiiips  [cognate  with  Germ.  Dumpf.  vapor,  smoke]:  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  mines  and  excavations.  The  carbu- 
reted hydrogen  of  coal  mines  is  called  fire-damp,  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  mixed  with  carbonic  oxiije  is  ti^rmcd  i-hoke- 
damp. 

Damrosch,  diiiim  riish,  Lkocolu,  JI.  D. :  musician:  b.  in 
Posen.   Prussia.   Oct.   22,  18:52.     While  u  boy   he   Iwgan   to 


study  music,  but  his  parents  wished  him  to  be  a  physician; 
entered  the  medical  (lepartment  of  the  Universitv  of  Berlin 
and  graduated  with  nigh  honoi-s,  receiving  his  medical 
degree,  but  continued  the  study  of  music  under  Hubert 
liies  on  the  violin,  and  Dehn  in  composition  and  counter- 
point;  practici'd  medicine  till  1854,  and  in  18.55  started  on 
a  tour  as  concert  violinist,  making  everywhere  a  succes.s. 
On  his  return  to  Posen  he  was  appointed  musical  director 
at  the  Stadt  theater,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
post  in  Breslau.  Here  he  remained  till  he  was  called  to 
New  York  in  1871  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  Arion 
Society,  which  he  retained  till  1884.  He  established  the 
New  York  Oratorio  Society  in  187:!,  and  the  Symphony 
Society  in  1878,  conducting  both  till  his  death.  He  estab- 
lished the  German  ojjera  in  the  Metropolitan  f>|>era-house 
in  New  Y'ork  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  but  died  after  a  short 
illness  on  Feb.  15,  1885.  Dr.  Damrosch  was  a  fine  violinist, 
an  excellent  composer,  and  an  aUe  conductor.  In  1881  he 
organized  a  great  music  festival  in  the  Seventh  Regiment 
armory,  the  greatest  music  festival  that  had  ever  been  held 
in  New  York  up  to  that  time.  D.  E.  Hervev. 

Damrosch.  \\".\lter  :  musician  :  son  of  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch :  b.  in  Breslau,  Germany,  Jan.  :50,  1862;  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  U.  S.  in  1871.  He  was  educated  in  music 
by  his  fathei',  whose  assistant  he  was  in  the  New  York  Ora- 
torio and  Symphony  Societies.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  con- 
ductor of  the  Newark  (N.  .1.)  Harmonic  Society,  and  in  1884 
organist  of  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn  ;  in  1885  succeeded 
his  father  as  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  So- 
cieties, and  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  German  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-house.  On  May  17, 1890,  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  Blaine,  daughter  of  Hon.  .lames  G.  Blaine. 
He  is  a  good  pianist,  and  nas  composed  a  few  songs  and 
other  smaller  works.  '  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Damson  [for  earlier  damma-sin  <  JI.  Eng.  damanyn  < 
O.  Fr.  damtiishie  <  Lat.  lJama.fcanum  (sc.  prununt),  i.  e. 
plum  of  I>amascus] :  a  variety  of  the  common  plum.  It  is 
a  small,  oval  fruit.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  much  used  as  a 
confection  called  davison  cheese.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
U.  .S.  in  several  varieties,  as  Shropshire,  Frogmore,  and 
French  damsons. 

Dam.  Tinker's:  the  wall  of  dough  or  chewed  bread 
which  a  tinker  puts  around  the  hole  which  he  is  stopping, 
so  as  to  confine  the  melted  solder  to  that  point.  After  it  is 
once  used  it  of  course  lo.ses  its  value,  so  that  its  name  is 
often  emi)loyed  in  popular  slang  as  a  symbol  of  utter 
worthlessness. 

Dan  [Heb.  p] :  son  of  the  Hebrew  iiatriarch  Jacob  and 
Bilhah,  Rachers  maid,  and  the  founder  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Also  a  part  of  Palestine  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It 
containe<l  seventeen  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Joppa. 
Dan  lor  Laish)  was  an  ancient  city  in  the  extreme  northern 
])art  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  was  laid  waste  bv  Beuha- 
dad. 

Dan  :  a  river  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  :  rises  in  the 
.southern  part  of  Virginia,  flows  in  a  giMierallv  eastward 
direction,  and  crosses  the  boundari|-  between  tliose  States 
five  or  six  times.  After  a  eour.se  of  about  200  miles  it 
unites  with  Staunton  river  at  C'larksville,  Va.  Below  this 
junction  the  stream  is  called  the  Koanoke. 

Dana.  Charles  Anderson  :  journalist ;  b.  at  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1819  ;  studied  two  years  at  Harvard  College; 
<lid  not  graduate,  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  but  after- 
wards received  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  joine<i  the  Brook 
Farm  Association  in  1842;  edited  the  Jlarliiiigir.  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Fourierism  :  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Boston  Chronotijpe  \  was  connected  with  the  New  York 
Tribune  from  1847-62.  when  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor,  arising  from  Dana's 
attitude  toward  the  war  as  revealed  in  his  famous  editorial 
articles  On  to  liichmond.  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  was 
assistant  Secretarv  of  War  186:1-64.  and  afterward  edited  a 


new  Republican  paiier  in  Chicago  which  was  not  successful. 
Ret        ■  "■  '  .  ,     ^   ■       ■      .       ■ 

of  the  New  Yiuk  Sun.  he  was" its  chfef  editor  from  18(>8  till 


ing  in  the  purchase 


new  Repulilican  paper  in  L  hicago  whic 

Returning  to  New  York  and  participat 

of  the  New  Yiuk  Sun.  he  was  its  chief 

his  death,  near  Glen  Cove.  L.  I.,  Oct.  17,  1897.     He  edited 

7'he  Ifouncliold  Hook  of  Poetry  (1857),  and  in  connection 

with  George  Kipley  edited  The  Sew  American  Cijclopiedia. 

Dana,  Charles  Lofi.s,  M.  D. :  neurologist;  b.  !it  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  Mar.  25.  1852;  educated  at  Dartmouth  College 
and  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons:   has 
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held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  New 
York  Woman's  Medical  College  ;  Professor  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases,  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School ; 
Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  in  Dartmouth  Mcilical  Col- 
lege ;  president  of  the  Neurological  Association ;  author 
of  Text-book  on  Nervous  Diseases  (1892),  and  various  mon- 
ographs. C.  H.  Thurber. 

Dana.  Edward  Salisbvry  ;  mineralogist :  b.  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  16.  1849;  son  of  .James  Dwight  Dana 
{q.  v.) ;  graduated  at  Yale  College.  1870 :  assistant  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Yale,  1879  :  Professor  of  Physics, 
1890 ;  associate  editor  American  Jourmil  of  Science,  187.5; 
member  of  the  National  Academy,  1884;  member  Mineral- 
ogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Geological  Society  of 
London;  author  of  Text-book  of  Jlineralor/i/  (1877;  rev.  ed. 
1883) ;  Text-book  of  Mechan  ics  (1881) ;  Sixtli  Edition  of  Min- 
eralogy of  James  D.  Dana  (1892).  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Dana,  Francis,  LL.  D. :  statesman  and  Jurist;  b.  at 
Charlestown,  Mass..  June  13,  1743;  a  son  of  Judge  Richard 
Dana;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1767;  joined  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  council  of  JIassachusetts.  at 
that  time  the  supreme  executive  power  in  the  State,  1776; 
delegate  to  the  Congresses  of  1777  and  1778.  In  Nov..  1779. 
he  sailed  to  Europe  as  secretary  to  John  Adams,  wiio  was 
sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain;  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  1780;  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas.saehnsetts,  178.5;  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.,  but  his  Judicial  duties  and  ill-health  prevented 
his  attendance ;  voted  for  the  Constitution  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Convention  convened  to  ratify  it  in  1788;  cliief 

i'ustice  of  Massachusetts  1791-1806.  In  politics  he  was  a 
i'ederalist.  D.  Apr.  25,  1811.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
poet  Richard  H.  Dana. 

Dana,  Ja.mes,  D.  D.  :  Congregational  theologian ;  b.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  11.  1735;  graduated  at  Han'ard  in 
1753,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1789-1805.  He  published  an  Examination  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will  (anonymous.  Boston,  1770).  and  An  Ex- 
amination of  the  Same  Continued  (New  Haven,  1773),  in 
both  of  which  he  strongly  opposed  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 
He  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, 1768.  A  memorable  controversy  was  caused  in 
the  denomination  by  his  settlement  in  his  first  charge  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.  (1758-89).  as  his  liberal  principles  gave 
great  offense  to  the  consociation,  but  his  patriotism  during 
the  Revolution  did  much  to  allay  prejudice.  D.  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  18,  1812. 

Dana,  Ja.mes  Dwight,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  mineralogist ;  b. 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1833;  was  appointed  instructor  of  mathematics  to  mid- 
shipmen in  the  L.  S.  navy  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
returning  in  1835 ;  from  1836  to  1838  assistant  in  chem- 
istry to  Prof.  Silliman  at  Yale.  He  published  a  System  of 
Mineralogy  {1837;  oth  ed.  1868).  In  1838  he  became  min- 
eralogist, geologist,  and  zoologist  of  the  Government  ex- 
ploring expedition  under  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  which  visited 
the  Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  expedition  returned 
in  1842,  and  Mr.  Dana  was  occupied  for  several  years  at 
Washington  and  New  Haven  in  preparing  for  publication 
reports  on  the  results  of  the  explorations,  .\mong  these  were 
Report  on  Zoophytes  (with  atlas,  1846) ;  Report  on  the  Geol- 
ogy of  the  Pacific  (with  atlas,  1849) ;  Report  on  Crustacea 
(with  atlas,  18.5i-54).  The  first-named  report  described  230 
new  species  and  the  third  658,  and  nearly  all  the  drawings 
in  the  atlases  were  made  by  Mr.  Dana.  In  1855.  soon  after 
Prof.  .Silliman's  retirement  from  active  duties,  Mr.  Dana  be- 
came Silliman  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  ;  in 
1864  the  title  of  the  professorship  was  changed  to  that  of 
geology  and  mineralogy.  He  retained  the  chair  until  May. 
1894,  when  he  was  elected  professor  emeritus.  About  1850 
Prof.  Dana  became  associate  editor  of  the  America?/  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  which  his  father-in-law.  Prof.  Silliman, 
had  founded  in  ISli),  and  about  1863  became  its  senior  ed- 
itor. In  1854  he  was  elected  jircsident  of  the  .\merican  As- 
sociation for  the  .\dvaneement  of  Science.  In  1872  he  re- 
ceived the  Wollaston  medal  from  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1H77  the  Copley  gold  medal  from  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  .Munich  and  tliat  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard 
Universitv.  and  is  a  member  of  many  foreign  scientific  so- 
cieties, ills  principal  works  in  book-form  not  mentioned 
above  are  Manual  of  Mineralogy  (New  Haven,  1848 ;  4th  ed. 


New  York,  1886);  Coral  Reefs  and  Islands  (New  York, 
1853) :  Manual  of  Geology  (Philadelphia,  1X63  ;  3d  ed.  New 
York,  1880) ;  Text-book  of  Geology  (1864 ;  4th  ed.  1883).  D. 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr.  14,  1895. 

Dana,  Napoleon  Jackson  Tecu.mseh  :  U.  S.  military  offi- 
cer; b.  in  Eastport,  Me..  Apr.  15,  1822;  graduated  at'West 
Point  in  1842,  and  May  29,  1862,  major-general  U.  S.  volun- 
teers; served  chiefly  at  frontier  posts  (1842-45);  in  the  mil- 
itary occupation  of  Texas  1845 ;  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
1846-47,  and  on  quartermaster  duty  1848-55.  He  was  a 
banker  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  became  colonel  First  Minnesota  Volunteers, 
and  served  throughout  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  and  filling  many  important  stations  with  distinc- 
tion. Resigned  Jlay  25.  1865.  and  engaged  in  mining  oper- 
ations in  California  and  as  su|ierintendent,  president,  etc., 
of  several  railroads  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Montana  1878- 
85.  Revised  liy  J.  JIercur. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry;  author;  b.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
.\ug.  15.  1787;  son  of  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana;  educated 
at  Harvard  College ;  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Boston  in  1811.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
North  American  Review  in  1818  and  1819.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  verse,  containing  his  best-known  poem,  The  Buc- 
caneer, was  published  in  1827.  He  published  in  1(^33  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  and  prose  works,  including  some  essays 
which  originallv  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Idle  Man, 
in  1821-22.     D."  in  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1879. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  LL.  D. ;  lawyer  and  author; 
b.  in  Cambridge,  Aug.  1,  1815 ;  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1832,  but  in  1834  suspended  his  studies  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes.  He  then  raaile  .as  a  common  sailor  a 
voyage  to  California,  of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  and 
popular  narrative  entitled  Tico  Years  Before  the  Mast 
(1840).  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  he  studied 
law  under  Judge  Story  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
He  published  in  1841  The  Seaman's  Friend,  containing  a 
Treatise  on  Practical  Seama7iship,  and  also  an  edition  of 
Wheaton's  Internatiomd  Law  in  1866;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Free-soil  party  in  1848,  and  an  orator  of 
the  Republican  party  in  18.56.  In  1876  he  was  nominated 
minister  to  England  by  President  Grant,  but  the  nomination 
was  rejected,  chiefly  on  account  of  opposition  made  by  Gen. 
Butler.     D.  in  Ronie,  Italy,  Jan.  7,  1882. 

Dana,  William  Parsons  ;  marine  and  figure  painter ;  b. 
in  Boston,  Feb.  18,  1833.  Pupil  of  Picot  and  Le  Poitevin, 
Paris;  third-class  medal,  Pai'is  Exposition,  1878;  National 
.\cademician  1863.  His  Chase  of  the  Frigate  Constitution 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  New  York.  Studio 
in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Dan'ae  (in  Gr.  Aopotj);  in  classical  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Acrisius.  King  of  Argos.  who  confined  her  in  a  brazen 
tower  because  an  oracle  had  ju'edicted  that  her  son  would 
kill  her  father.  She  became  tlie  mother  of  Perseus,  whose 
father,  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  is  said  to  have  obtained  access  to  her 
in  the  form  of  a  golden  shower. 

Danfeiis.  or  Daneaii.  Lambert  :  Calvinistic  divine ;  b.  at 
Beaugcncy.  France,  in  1530.  He  studied  first  law  at  Orleans, 
afterward  theology  at  Geneva,  and  became  pastor  of  Chien  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  his  charge  in  1568.  After  the 
massacre  of  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572)  he  fled 
from  France.  For  several  years  he  was  pastor  in  Geneva, 
and  afterward  pastor  and  professor  at  Castres.  He  was  a 
very  prolific  writer  on  various  subjects,  exegetical,  doctrinal, 
ethical,  etc.  His  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  was 
translated  into  English  by  Stockwood  (London,  1594).  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  is  found  in  La  France  Proles- 
tante,  iv.,  194.  In  the  history  of  ethics  he  has  a  prominent 
place,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  treated  Christian  ethics 
separately  from  dogmatics.  Down  to  his  time  and,  indeed, 
for  a  loiig  period  thereafter,  ethics  were  not  treated  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  theological  system,  but  simply  as  the 
practical  side  of  dogmatics,  the  practical  application  of  the 
dogma.     D.  at  Castres.  in  Navarre,  1595. 

Dan'a'i'd  :  an  ingenious  hydraulic  machine,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  two  hollow  cylinders,  placed  one  within  the 
other,  with  a  comparatively  narrow  space  between;  the  in- 
ner cylinder  closed  at  bottom,  the  outer  having  an  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  in  the  center.  Between  (he  two  bottoms 
are  partitions  radiating  from  the  center  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, but  the  annular  cylindrical  space  is  without  partitions. 
The  whole  is  sustained  by  a  vertical  axis,  about  which  it 
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limis  ciisily.  A  jet  or  stivam  cif  wiiter  beiiif;  ii<i\v  ailmittfd 
into  till'  aiiMular  space,  as  nearly  tangential  hdrizonlally  to 
the  eylindrical  surfaee  as  jiossihle,  sets  the  niac'liine  in  mo- 
tion, at  first  by  mere  frielion,  bnt  presently  Ijie  livinf;  I'oree 
imparted  to  the  water  l)y  revolution,  acting  on  the  radial 
partitions  of  the  base,  accelerates  the  velocity  and  increases 
the  [orco.  Experiments  show  thai  this  macliine  utilizes  from 
711  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  power  due  to  the  hydraulic  head. 
The  name  seems  to  have  liccn  suggested  by  thi'  t'alile  of  the 
l>AN'.\Ii>KS  {(/.  r.)  ixniring  water  forever  into  a  vessel,  from 
which  it  continually  escapes. 

Dana'Ides  (in  Gr.  AavaiSfs) :  the  fifty  daughters  of  Dana- 
fs  ((/.  v.).  a  mythical  King  of  Kgypt,  who  were  married  to 
fifty  sons  of  i'Egyptus,  their  uncle,  liy  orderof  their  father, 
who  had  been  warneil  by  an  oracle  that  he  woulil  l)e  slain 
liy  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  each  of  the  DaiiaTdes.  except  one, 
llypermncstra,  killeil  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding-night. 
I'^lyxcna,  another  of  the  sisters,  killed  ^Kgyptus.  as  well  as 
his  son,  her  husband.  The  DanaTdes  were  doomed  in  Tar- 
tarus to  pour  water  forever  into  a  vessel  perforated  with 
holes. 

Ilaiinkil.  daa-naVkecf  (sing.  DanlcaU):  an  Abyssinian 
tribe  occupying  the  area  bouiKh'd  X.  E.  by  the  Ked  Sea 
and  S.  W.  liy  a  range  of  mountains.  It  is  about  i'M  miles 
long.  The  climate  is  very  hot;  the  soil  is  arid  and  poor. 
The  inhabitants  are  ferocious,  tre.'icherous,  and  fanatical 
Mohammedans.  They  number  about  70,001),  and  now  form 
a  part  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea. 

Daii'aiis:  in  (ircek  niythologv,  the  son  of  Bclus,  King  of 
Kgvpt,  who  by  some  is  suppo.sed  to  be  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
!ind  twin-brother  of  .Egyptus.  After  the  death  of  Belus, 
l>anaus  and  ..Egyptus  ruled  over  Egypt,  but,  in  conseriuence 
of  a  dilTcrence  between  them,  Daiiaus  set  sail  with  his  fifty 
daughters  to  find  a  new  home.  He  settled  in  Argos,  whose 
king,  Gelanor,  he  succeeiled  in  dethroning,  and  established 
the  dyna.sly  of  the  Belides.  , Egypt  us.  jealous  of  his  brother's 
prosperity,  followed  him  to  Argos  with  his  fifty  sons,  who 
under  pretense  of  friemlshij)  sought  the  han<is  of  their 
cousins  ill  marriage.  (See  Daxaides.)  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  died  about  M'iTi  B.  c,  and,  according  to  Pausanias,  a 
[iioiinm  iril  lo  his  memory  was  to  be  seen  at  Argos. 

Daiibnry  :  city  and  railway  junction;  one  of  the  cajiilals 
of  Fairliclil  co..  Conn,  (for  location  of  countv,  see  map  of 
Conneelicul,  ref.  Il-D) ;  6-5  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  New  \  ork. 
The  manufacture  of  hats,  which  was  established  here  in 
1780,  employs  twenty-six  large  factories,  an<l  the  production 
of  boots,  shoes,  shirts,  and  boxes  is  consi.lerable.  It  has 
also  a  foundry,  extensive  water-works,  public  library  and  a 
hospital.  It  Wius  settled  in  1684,  and  burned  by  the  British 
in  Apr..  1777.  The  losses  of  private  propertv  amounted  to 
alMPiit  .•JSll.OOO.  Pop.  of  township  (1880)  U,()'(i(i ;  (IS'.K))  19,- 
47:! ;  of  cily  (1890),  16,.j.VJ.    Editor  ok  "  Daniuhiy  New.s," 

Daiibv,  Francis,  A.  R.  A.:  land.seape-painter;  b.  near 
Wcxfor.l,  Ireland,  N^ov.  Hi,  1793.  His  works  are  marked  by 
fine  light-elTects.  Among  his  works  are  a  •Sitn.scI  at  Sen 
(ifli'i-  a  .SVorm.  (18'24);  ('hn'.st  Walking  on  tlie  Sea  (1827); 
The  Einharkatiim  iif  Cleopatra  on  the  ( 'i/ilniis  {1H27);  and 
Caiuii  Mariux  among  tlie  Jiuinx  of  Carthage  (1848).  Eleven 
vears  of  his  life  were  siient  on  the  Coutinent.  1).  Feb.  9, 
1861. 

Dnnliy,  Thomas  Oshorxe,  Earl  of:  ^larquis  of  Caer- 
marthen  and  Duke  of  Leeds;  an  English  Tory  statesman; 
b.  1(531  :  gained  the  favor  of  Cliarles  II.;  became  lord  treas- 
urer U)73,  and  Earl  of  Danliy  1674;  wjus  at  heart  opjiosed  to 
the  king's  policy  toward  France,  bnt  was  forced  to  acipiiesce 
to  retain  Iiis  honors.  Though  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
ab  jut  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his 
supposed  intrigue  for  a  secret  alliance  with  France  caused 
his  impeachment  on  the  charge  of  treason  (1678),  an<l  he  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  five  years.  In  1689  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  b'v  William  III.,  and  in  1694  was 
cre.ited  Duke  of  Leeds.     I).'.Iuly  26,  1713. 

Dance  of  Dcatll  (in  Jledianal  Lat.  chorea  Mnchaba-orum  ; 
Fr.  la  (lanse  Macabre,  or  la  ilanxe  de.s  mortx;  (lerin.  Totlten- 
lani):  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  power  of  Death 
over  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  The  name  "  Dance 
of  Death"  is<lerived  from  the  mocking  activity  usually  dis- 
jilaved  by  the  skelelon  figure  of  Death  as  he  leads  away  his 
victims.  As  for  the  name  "  Macabre  "  sometimes  given  to 
this  subject,  it  has  puzzh^d  stdiolars  much,  and  hius  produced 
many  absurd  etymologies.  The  only  one  of  these  lliat  needs 
to  be  noticed  is  thai  which  connects  the  word  with  the  story 


of  the  seven  brothers  whose  fidelity  to  the  Jlosaic  law  cost 
them  their  lives  and  the  life  of  tlieir  mother,  as  told  in  3 
Maccabi'cs  vii.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
crude  drama,  in  which  the  Dance  of  Death  was  introduced, 
these  brothers  figured.  But  it  is  much  mon!  jirobable  that 
filename  came  from  fhecireumstani'c  that  the  first  represen- 
tation, which  look  place  in  Paris  in  the  monastery  of  the  Inno- 
cents, was  ujion  their  day.  Still, as  their  legend  has  nothing 
in  if  that  connects  them  with  this  subjecl,  a  more  reason- 
able ex[)laiiation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is  thai  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Egy|itian  anchorite  Macarius,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  hermit-saints.  His  legend  connects  him 
directly  wit h  warnings  of  death  to  the  living.  Though,  as 
he  was'a  (.ireek  .saint,  his  pic'tures  are  rare  in  the  West,  yet 
he  is  twice  rcjirescufcd  in  the  cemetery  of  Pisa — the  Campo 
Santo — once  by  Pietro  Laurati,  and  again  in  the  fresco  at- 
tributed to  Orcagna  and  mentioned  below.  Vasari  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  aged  .saint  who  is  showing  tlie  three  dead 
bo<lies  to  the  hunting-party  was  meant  for  .St.  Ma<'arius; 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  name  may  in  time  have  come  to 
be  applied  to  the  subject  of  which  this  fresco  is  a  famous 
illustration. 

Traces  <if  the  idea  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  med- 
ia'val  acted  ilramas  and  pictured  or  sculiiturcd  rejiresen- 
tations  of  this  subject,  so  popular  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
found  in  Italo-Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  Douce  says 
that  on  a  sarcoiihagus  found  near  Cuina'  are  sculptured 
three  dancing  skeletons,  and  that  the  same  subject  is  on  a 
Roman  lamji  and  in  a  Poiniieian  fresco.  On  an  antique 
gem  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence  there  is  engraved  an 
old  man  piping  to  a  dancing  skeleton;  and  though  the  in- 
troduction of  the  skelelon  is  rare,  yet  it  is  common  enough 
to  find  on  the  Roman  sarcophagi  such  representations  of  life 
interrupted  by  death  as  will  abundantly  connect  the  moral- 
izing of  those  times  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
earliest  of  the  treatments  of  this  subject  in  the  form  of 
dramatic  represent  at  ions — moralities — were  acted  in  churches 
and  by  religious  orders  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  dialogue  in  verse  between  Death  and  twenty-four 
or  more  followers.  Originally,  it  would  seem  that  the 
"Dance  of  Death,"  whicli  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  made  to  include  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  was  restricted  to  a  few.  As  early  as  flu^  thiiteenth 
century  there  appeared  a  French  poem  called  Li  'J rois  Jlors 
et  li  Train  C/.v,  that  i^,  Les  Trots  Mortn  et  lex  Train  Vifs. 
"This  poem  relates  that  three  noble  youths  when  hunting  in 
a  forest  w^ere  intcrccjited  by  tlie  like  number  of  hideous 
s])ectei-s  or  images  of  Dealh,  from  whom  they  received  a  ter- 
rific lecture  on  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur."  (iJouce.) 
In  133.J  Orcagna  iiainlcd  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  his 
Triumph  of  Death,  one  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  tliis  sub- 
ject, wliere  three  kiiig.s,  with  their  ladies,  companions,  and 
servants,  returning  from  hunting,  come  suddenly  upon  three 
oiien  cofiins  conlaining  the  bodies  of  three  persons,  one  of 
tliem  a  king,  in  various  stages  of  decay.  In  his  Pardoner's 
7'«/<>  Chaucer  has  also  iidnxluced  a  most  powerfully  imag- 
ined variation  of  the  same  theme.  In  142")  the  various 
scenes  were  painted  in  the  monastery  of  the  Innocents  in 
Paris.  After  1400  there  was  no  representation  of  the 
drama,  but  the  jiictures  retained  their  popularity.  The 
be.sf-kllown  and  most  artistic  series  is  by  Ibiibein,  fifteenth 
ccnturv,  reproduced  in  Bolin's  Illiistraled  Library,  1858,  and 
by  II.  N.  Humphrey  (London,  1868).  For  the  Liibeck  form 
of  th<'  drama,  see  Das  Dmles  Danz  (ed.  II.  Baethcke.  Stutt- 
gart, 1876) ;  for  the  Basel  pictures  and  vei-ses.  see  Der  Todten 
Tantz,  irie  diesellie  in  .  .  .  Basel  (Leipzig,  1870);  for  the 
French  form,  J.  Charlier  de  Gei-son,  La  Danse  Macabre  des 
Saints  Innocents  de  Paris  (Paris,  1874);  of.  J.  G.  Kastner. 
Les  Dansesdes  Moris  (Paris,  1852). 

Revised  by  Samvkl  Macailkv  Jackson. 

Dancing':  a  succession  of  rhytlimical  movements  of  the 
body,  often  accompanied  by  music.  Dancing  is  of  verv  early 
origin.  The  ancients  constituted  it  a  part  of  their  religious 
observances,  and  danced  before  their  altars  and  the  images 
of  their  gods.  The  ancient  Egyjif  iaiis  ascrilied  its  invention 
to  flK'ir  go(l  Thotli.  All  the"  diirerenl  passions  were  ex- 
presseil  in  ilancing  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  dance  of  the  Eu- 
menides  or  Furies  was  so  exiiressive  of  vengeance  that  it 
inspired  the  beholders  with  terror.  The  attitudes  of  the 
public  dancei-s  were  studied  by  the  Greek  sculptoi-s  in  order 
to  delineate  the  passions,  Aristotle  ranks  dancing  with 
poetry.  The  Spartans  were  required  to  train  their  children 
in  this  art  from  the  age  of  five.     This  was  publicly  done,  to 
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train  them  for  the  armed  dance,  and  was  accompanied  by 
songs  or  hymns.  In  ancient  times,  dancing  in  private  en- 
tertainments was  performed  by  professionals.  The  Romans 
counted  it  disgraceful  for  a  free  citizen  to  dance  except  as 
a  religious  rite. 

In  Egypt  there  are  dancing  and  singing  girls,  who  im- 
provise verses  and  are  called  almeh.  In  India  there  are 
nauteh  (natch)  girls,  who  dance  on  public  occasions.  Among 
savages  dancing  is  still  used  as  a  religious  rite  or  as  a  sort 
of  state  ceremony  on  inifiortant  occasions.  Among  civilized 
nations  it  is  a  frequent  mode  of  recreation. 

Dancing  Mania  :  an  epidemic  disorder  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  similar  to  chorea.  It  is 
supposed  tliat  much  imposture  prevailed  in  many  forms  of 
this  epidemic,  but  there  were  also  many  cases  in  which  the 
subject  entirely  lost  control  of  the  will.  This  disorder  is  even 
now  known  in  Abyssinia.  Something  similar  to  it  in  Italy 
was  ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the  tarantula,  but 
its  greatest  prevalence  was  in  the  cities  of  Germany  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1374,  there  ap- 
jieared  on  the  streets  crowds  of  dancing  men  and  women, 
apparently  excited  thereto  by  the  frantic  demonstrations  at 
the  festival  of  St.  .John.  The  dancers  were  said  to  be  unolj- 
servant  of  outward  things,  but  sensible  of  visions.  They 
appeared  to  lose  all  self-control,  and  would  dance  till  they 
tell  as  if  dead,  and  would  sometimes  beat  out  their  brains 
upon  the  ground.  The  mania  extended  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  well  as  Cologne,  Jletz.  and  Strassburg,  and  caused 
much  demoralization.  Exorcism  was  at  first  found  reme- 
<lial,  antl  cold  water,  as  applied  by  Paracelsus  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  very  efficacious.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  as  the  dis- 
order was  then  called,  was  abating,  antt  is  now  almost  un- 
known. The  '■  St. _  Vitus's  Dance"  of  our  day  is  Chobka 
(q.  v.).  The  excesses  of  the  French  "  prophets  "  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  convulsive  disorders  sometimes  seen 
in  the  camp-meetings  in  the  U.  S.  are  probably  of  similar 
character  to  the  dancing  mania.  See  J.  F.  C.  Ilecker,  £!pi- 
demics  of  the  3Ikldle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.,  3d  ed.  1859). 

Dandelion  [for  earlier  dent-de-li/on  =  Fr.  dent  de  lion, 
lion's  tooth,  probably  from  the  appearance  of  its  leaves:  cf. 
(ierm.  L6wen2ahn~\:  the  Tarn.racuin  (>ffl'ciiia/e,im  herbaceous 
)ilant  of  the  family  Composite,  with  a  perennial  fusiform 
root.  The  leaves  spring  immediately  from  the  root,  ai'e 
long,  feather-shaped,  with  the  divisions  toothed,  smooth,  and 
of  a  fine-green  color.  The  plant  grows  spontaneously  in 
most  parts  of  the  globe.  The  leaves  when  very  young  are 
tender,  and  are  often  used  as  a  potherb,  and  it  is  cultivateil 
and  brought  to  market  in  considcraljle  cpuintities  for  this 
use.  It  is  a  |)o|jidar  renu'dy  with  many  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  tJ.  S.  and  Eui'iijie,  having  gentle  tonic  powers. 
The  root  is  sometimes  pre|]ared  and  ground  with  cotfee,  the 
taste  of  wliich  covers  that  of  the  dandelion.  The  plant  called 
tall  dandelion,  in  New  England,  is  a  species  of  Leontudon. 
Sec  IIawkhit. 

Dando'lo:  noted  Venetian  family,  extinguished  in  1866. 
The  most  notable  member  was  En'HU'O  ;  b.  1108;  became 
Doge  of  Venice  11!)2;  participated  in  the  fourth  crusade; 
coni|uered  Constiuitiuople  .June  IT,  1203;  establi.shed  the 
Latin  empire  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  liaving  himself 
declined  the  imperial  crown.  Though  blind  when  elected 
doge  his  administration  was  brilliant.  He  secured  to  Ven- 
ice her  full  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquest,  both  in  prov- 
inces and  treasure,  besides  commercial  privileges  of  the 
gn'atest  importance.  The  four  horses  which  now  adorn  the 
western  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  were  anuing  the 
booty  which  was  carried  to  Venice.  D.  in  Constantino])le, 
June  1,  lOOo.     See  Vexii'K.  C.  K.  Auams. 

Danilriiff :  a  kind  of  scurf  that  forms  on  the  skin,  espe- 
cially the  scalp.  Tlie  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  composed  of 
miinite  horny  plates,  which  are  constantly  and  impercepti- 
bly being  rul)bed  or  washi>d  away.  In  the  deeper  layer  arc 
numerous  oil  glands,  and  these  are  esj)ecially  well  developed 
upon  I  he  hairy  )iarls  ot  the  body.  Ui)on  the  scalp  there  is 
tHMjuently  a  tendency  of  the  horny  cells  of  the  epidermis  to 
be  formed  in  excess,  and  this  abnormal  conililiou  causes 
w-liat  is  comnundy  known  as  the  dry  form  of  dandrutf. 
Those  suffering  from  this  alTection  are  usually  annoyed  by 
fine  whitish  scales  falling  unon  the  shoulders  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  whenever  Ihc  liair  is  brushed.  This  bran-like 
desquamation  of  the  scalp  is  termed  I'iti/rirtxi-i  cripitix.  A 
similar  mealy  condition  of  the  skin,  with  slight  redness,  is 
sometimes  seen  uiion  the  face  and  other  [wrtions  of  the  body. 


There  is  also  a  frequent  tendency  of  the  oil  glands  of  the 
scalp  to  secrete  an  excessive  amount  of  fatty  nuitter  or 
sebum,  which  usually  dries  upon  the  surface  and  forms  a 
scurf  or  thin  u,nctuous  crust.  To  this  form  of  dandruff  tlie 
term  Sehnrrticea  capitis  has  been  applied.  If  the  secretion 
from  the  glands  is  not  removed  by  frequent  washing  of  the 
scalj),  it  is  apt  to  accumulate  and  form  a  thick  greasy  crust, 
accompanied  by  considerable  itching  and  in  time  by' falling 
of  the  hair.  In  most  cases  of  dandruff  there  exists  in  the 
scurf  which  forms  upon  the  scalp  a  mixture  of  epidermic 
scales  and  sebaceous  matter. 

As  dandruff  is  a  frequent  precursor  of  baldness,  the  im- 
portance of  treating  it  at  an  eai-ly  stage  is  quite  apparent. 
When  no  iuflamnuition  of  the  scalp  is  present,  persistent 
washing  and  bi-usliiug  will  often  restore  the  affected  part  to 
a  nornud  conilition.  The  pi-actice  of  digging  the  scalp  with 
a  comb  or  wire  brush  and  the  use  of  stimulating  "  hair 
tonics  "  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned. 

George  Henry  Fox. 

Dandy  Fever :  See  Dengue. 

Dane,  Nathan,  LL.  I). :  jurist ;  b.  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Dec. 
27,  1753;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778.  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  able  lawyers  (jf  New  England,  and  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1785-88.  In  1787  he  framed 
the  ordinance  for  the  government  and  organization  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  in  which  he  inserted  a  clause  prohibit- 
ing slavery;  also  one  prohiJiiting  all  laws  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  ctuitracts.  This,  a  few  months  later,  was  inserted 
in  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate 
for  .several  years  (1704-98) ;  in  1811  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  revise  and  publish  the  charters  which  had  been 
granted  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1812  to  make  a  new  pub- 
lication of  the  statutes.  He  puJilished  ^4/(  Aliiidi/ini'iit  and 
Dii/cnt  of  Aiiii'ricini  Lam  (9  vols.,  1828-29),  and  an  Appendix 
(imt).  "In  1829-31  he  gave  115.000  to  Harvard  College,  to 
found  the  Dane  professorship  of  hiw.  D.  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
Feb.  15.  1835. 

Danegelt,  or  Danegrold  (i.  e.  Dane-money  or  Dane-tax) : 
a  tribute  of  one  shilling  levied  on  every  hide  of  land  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Norman  kings  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  off  the  Danes.  It  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  two  shillings,  and  though  abolished  by  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  again  by  Henry  II.  it  reappeared  for  a 
time  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Dnnelasr  [for  0.  Eng.  Dena  lagu.  law  of  the  Danes] : 
name  apjilied  under  the  later  Saxon  and  earlier  Norman 
kings  of  England  to  fifteen  or  more  counties  of  the  north 
and  east  of  England,  where  the  Danes  were  confined  by  the 
wars  of  Alfred  the  Great;  reduced  by  Edward  the  Elder 
(901-925) ;  rose  in  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Eldred.  but  were 
forced  into  submission  in  954. 

Danpniioiver.  .John  Wilson;  Arctic  explorer;  !i.  in  Chi- 
cago, 111..  Sept.  30.  1849;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  and  Washington  ;  graduated  from  the  V.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  1870;  commissioned  as  ensign,  1871;  as  master, 
1873  ;  as  lieutenant.  1879  ;  served  on  a  surveying  expedition 
in  the  North  Pacific  1873-74;  hel|)ed  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rection in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  1873;  served  on  Vandalia  dur- 
ing Gen.  Grant's  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  Levant ;  joined  the 
Arctic  steamer  Jeannette  at  Havre.  France,  nuxkiug  the  voy- 
age to  San  Francisco  and  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  expe- 
dition left  San  Francisco  .July.  1879;  the  vessel  was  crushed, 
and  the  crew  retreated  for  ninety-five  days  over  the  ice. 
Lieut.  Danenhowerconnnandeil  a  boat  which  landed  at  Lena 
Delta,  Sept.  17,  1881,  and  reached  the  U.  S.  in  June,  1882. 
Author  of  The  Karratire  of  the  Jeannette  (1882).  D.  at 
Aimapolis,  Ajir.  20,  1887. 

Danes;  a  yellow-haired,  blue-eycrl  people  of  nuiderate 
height,  Vjearing  resemblance  to  the  Northern  Scandinavians, 
their  kinsmen.  Their  habits  are  much  like  the  North  Ger- 
mans. The  Danish  peasant  holils  his  land  independently,  is 
a  gay,  careless  person.  t.'d<ing  an  interest  in  politics  and  cur- 
rent events,  anil  l.'iirly  I'ducated.  The  Danish  painter  nqire- 
sents  faithfully  all  form,  but  is  lacking  in  vivid  coloring  and 
imagination.  The  Danes  delight  in  music,  and  boast  com- 
posers like  Hartnuinn  and  Gade.     See  Denmark. 

Daniel  (God  is  Judge,  or  God  will  judge):  one  of  the 
great  Hebrew  projihcts;  was  a  youth  when  he  was  carried 
with  nuiny  other  Jewish  captives  to  Babylon  in  605  B.C. 
Whether  he  was  of  royal  or  only  of  noble  descent  can  not 
be  determined.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  was  eminent  for  learning  and  wisdom.     His 
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skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  iirociired  for  him  the 
favor  of  the  kin?;,  who  apiioinled  him  governor  of  the 
province  of  HahvUm  and  chief  of  the  majji.  He  explained 
the  haniUvnling  on  tlie  wall  at  Helshazzar's  feast  al)ont  ii'.iH 
B.C.  After  the  capture  of  Habylon  l)y  tlie  Jledes  and  Per- 
sians. Daniel  ;,'ained  the  favor  of  Darius  the  Meile.  and  was 
the  first  of  three  presidents  who  had  anthority  over  the  IH) 
satraps  of  the  empire.  He  also  "  prospered  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  the  Persian."  and  appears  to  have  remained  in  Baby- 
lon when  the  other  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem,  lie  proba- 
lily  lived  at  least  ninety  years. 

Danikl,  Book  of  :  an  important  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  counted  in  some  Christian  traditions  as  one  of 
the  four  books  of  the  major  prophets,  but  properly  classiiied 
among  the  Hagiographa  or  ('lictiihim.  (See  Bllsi.i;.)  The 
book  has  commonly  Ijeen  divided  into  two  parts,  of  six  chap- 
ters each — the  first  six  historical,  the  last  six  prophetical. 
Some  recent  critics  maintain  tliat  the  first  seven  chapters 
treat  of  the  world-power  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  (tixI  ; 
the  last  five  chapters  treat  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  and  its 
development  in  relation  to  the  world-power.  The  book  is 
rem.'irkidilc  both  for  its  miracles  and  its  prophecies.  The 
close  general  correspondence  of  these  prophecies  with  the  re- 
corded facts  of  history  has  led  some  writers  to  the  belief  that 
the  book  is  not  the  work  of  Daniel,  as  it  purports  to  be.  but 
that  it  was  written  liy  some  unknown  person  at  a  much 
later  period.  This  view,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry, has  been  revived  and  maintained  by  Collins.  Semler, 
De  \Vetlc.  Ewald.  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  the  evi- 
•  lence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  liook  is  satisfactory  to  the 
representatives  of  orthodox  theology.  Among  the  points  in 
its  favor  are  the  following  :  1.  The  New  Testament  decidedly 
atlirms  its  authority  in  many  places.  2.  The  Jlaccabean 
literature  and  the  Septuaginl  translation  show  that  the  book 
was  in  existence  Ijcfore  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  rationalists 
(175  B.C.).  3.  The  book  was  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  the  older  Chaldee.  as  might  naturally  occur  at  tlie 
period  when  it  purports  to  have  bi'cn  written.  This  point  ap- 
pears decisive  in  favor  of  the  geiniineness  of  the  work.  4.  So 
tar  is  the  book  from  being  a  copy  of  history  that  even  now 
the  historical  application  of  some  of  its  parts  is  a  matter  of 
controversy.  5.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  the  character- 
istic beliefs  of  the  later  Judaism.  The  exegetic  and  con- 
troversial liti-rature  upon  the  book  of  Daniel  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  best  modern  commentaries  in  English  are  bv  E.  li. 
Pusev  (London,  1SG4):  P.  L.  Desprez  (IMT!)):  J.  G.  Murphy 
<1H84") ;  K.  P.  Smith  (1886) ;  and  A.  A.  Bevan  (1892). 

naiiiol.  daa'ni-er,  Arxai't  :  Provencal  poet:  one  of  the 
most  faunais  of  the  Trouljadours :  fliairished  about  1180- 
1200.  Dante  (de  Viily.  Eloij.  ii.  2)  speaks  of  him  as  par  e.r- 
ffUencp  the  poet  of  love;  and  in  another  place  (Pun/alorio 
xxvi.  115,  «P(y.)  makes  Guido  Guinicelli  call  him  "tiic  best 
smit  h  of  his  mother-tongue."  Petrarch  also  ( Triiiiifo  d'Amorc 
iv.  40)  designates  him  "(/ran  maesfro  d'anior,  ch'iilla  miri 
terra  aneor  fa  oiior  col  dir  polita  e  hello."  These  citations 
show  clearly  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Little,  liow- 
i'ver,  is  known  of  his  life.  We  are  informed  that  he  was  a 
nolilemanof  Kibeyrac  in  Perigoril:  tliat  he  loved  and  served 
a  distinguished  (iaseou  lady,  wife  of  Guillaume  de  Bonville; 
and  that  he  passed  his  last  years  in  a  moinistery.  Eighteen 
undis[iuted  poems  by  him  are  known  to  us.  and  all  of  them 
prove  the  accuracy  of  Dante"s  term,  "smith  of  his  mother- 
tongue."  They  are.  in  fact.  exc<-ssively  artificial  in  nianiu'r 
and  slight  in  matter.  Arnaut  Daniel  was  the  inventor  of 
the  poetic  form  afterward  called  by  the  Italians  the  sextine. 
and  so  much  used  liy  them.  See'  U.  Canello,  La  rila  e  le 
opere  del  Irovatore  Ariiaut  Daniel  (Halle.  I88o). 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Danlol.  Htrmaxn  Adalhicrt  :  divine  and  geographer:  b. 

at  Kraheii,  Germanv,  Nov.  18,  1812;  studied  theology  at  the 
pedagogium  in  Halle,  where  he  afterward  liecame  professor. 
His  chief  tlK'ological  works  are  The.tauru«  IIi/niii<d(i!/icu.i  {o 
vols.,  1841-.5(i)  and  Codex  Liliiryiriix  ICerlesne  Ciiirers(e,t'\^:. 
(4  vols.,  1847-54) ;  his  best  geographical  works  are  Leitfaden 
fur  den  I'nierrirlit  in  der  Ueuyrapliie  (G8tli  ed.  1872)  and 
llandhuch  der  (leographie  (Sd  ed.  4  vols..  1870-71).  D.  in 
Leipzig,  Se]it.  VA,  1871.  See  11.  A.  Daniel,  ein  Lebensbild 
(1872). 

Daniel,  Joiix  Wakwhk:  U.  S.  Senator:  b.  at  Lynch- 
burg. Va.,  Sept.  5.  1842:  eilucated  at  Lynchburg  College 
and  Harrison  University  School ;  major  and  adjutant-gen- 
eral on  Gen.  Early's  staff  in  tlu'  .Vrmy  of  North  Virginia,  in 
which  he  served  throughout   the   war;  studied   law,   Uni- 


versity of  Virginia.  1855-56;  elector  at  large  on  the  Tildcn 
and  Hendricks  ticket,  1876;  member  Korty-ninth  Congress; 
entered  U.  S.  Senate  as  a  Democrat  to  succeed  William  Ma- 
hone  Mar.  4,  1887;  re-elected  1891  and  1897.         C.  11.  T. 

Daniel,  Samcki.  :  poet;  1).  at  Tauidon,  England,  in  1562; 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  lived  in  London,  where  he  a.s- 
sociated  with  Shaksneare  and  .Marlowe,  and  was  employed 
as  tutor  to  Anne  ClilToril.  who  became  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. In  1003  he  was  appointed  nuister  of  the  queen's 
revels.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems.  The  Trai/edy  of 
Clenpatra  (1.594);  an  historical  poem  On  the  (,'ieil  iVars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  (1595):  Poetical  Essays  (1.599);  and 
among  prose  works  a  Defen-te  of  liln/me  (1602)  and  a  His- 
tory of  England  (1613-34).  I),  at  Beekington,  Oct.  14, 1619. 
His  works  were  reiirintcd  in  1885-87. 

Daniell.  John  Frhdi;ri(K,  F.  R.  S..  D.  C.  L.  :  scientist ;  b. 
in  Louddii.  JIar.  12.  1790.  He  pulilished  Meteorological 
Essays(Wi:)).  In  1831  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  King's  College.  London.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
first  form  of  galvanic  battery  l)y  which  it  was  made  possi- 
ble to  maintain  a  current  sensibly  constant  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  for  this  most  valualile  improvement  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  in  1837.  In  18;iy  he  j)ublished  an  Intro- 
duclion  to  Chemical  Philosophy.  His  is  one  of  tlie  great 
names  of  electrical  science,  and  his  Meteorological  Essays 
constituted  the  first  attempt  to  explain  tlie  phenomena  of 
the  weather  by  physical  science.     D.  Mar.  13,  1845. 

Dan'ielson  :  Viorough  ;  in  Killingly,  Windham  co..  Conn. : 
on  the  t^uinebaug  river.  aii<l  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  ili- 
vision  of  the  N.  E.  Ry. ;  26  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Norwich  (see 
map  of  Connecticut,  ref.  8-L).  It  has  cotton-mills  and  shoe- 
factories.     Pop.  (1893)  estimated,  4,000. 

Danielsson.  daa'ni-el-sr)ii.  Olof  Avoi-st,  Ph.  D. :  philolo- 
gist ;  b.  in  I  laradshammar.  province  of  Ostergfit  land.  .Sweden, 
Oct.  15,  18.52;  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Upsala  and 
Leipzig;  from  1879  to  1891  docent  in  classics,  and  since  1891 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Ujisala :  author  of 
(rrammali.-ik-a  Anmarl^ninyar  (3  pts.,  1881-83) ;  (Tiammat- 
isclie  und  etymologische  Stiidien  (1888) ;  Epigruphica  (1890) ; 

all  published  in  the  Vpsala  Vnicersilets  Arsslcrift. 

B.  L  W. 
Danish  Langnage:  genetically  a  member  of  the  Scandi- 
navian division  of  the  Teutonic  group.  Within  the  .Scandi- 
navian division  it  forms,  again,  with  Swedish  the  minor 
group  East  Norse,  in  contradistinction  to  West  Norse,  com- 
posed of  Icelandic  (Farocse)  and  Norwegian.  Its  present 
territory  is  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. consisting  of  the  Dan- 
ish islands  and  Jutland,  together  with  the  adjoining  north- 
ern part  of  Schleswig;  lo  which  is  to  be  added  since  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Norway,  where  it  is,  with 
some  modifications,  not  only  the  literary  and  official  medium, 
but  the  spoken  language  of  the  cultured  classes.     See  NoR- 

WKGIAN  LANGUACiK. 

The  history  of  the  Danish  language,  as  such,  begins  only 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. During  the  Viking  age  (7(K)-1050)  and  later  the  name 
dpnsk  fnngn.  Danish  language,  was  applied  both  in  .Scandi- 
navia and  in  Englanil  to  the  language  of  the  entire  North, 
but  local  iliflVreiices  ha<l  begun  to  show  themselves  even 
early  in  this  periotl.  and  at  its  end  had  .so  far  advanced  that 
il  is  possible  to  speakof  distinct  dialects.  These  differentia- 
tions are.  nevertheless,  in  the  eastern  group  not  sharply  car- 
ried out,  and  Danish  and  Swedish,  with  the' exception  of 
one  of  its  dialects.  Old  (iutnic.  remain  almost  identical,  even 
as  far  down  as  the  develoimient  of  a  Danish  literature  after 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  material  for  this  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
Danish  consists  first  of  all  in  Runic  inscriptions.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  with  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  liter- 
ature Iiegins  to  appear  that  an  adciinate  view  of  the  lan- 
guage is  iiresenled.  and  its  history  can  be  satisfactorily  fol- 
lowed. The  language  territory  in  the  Old  Danish  period  in- 
eluded  not  only  the  islands  and  Jutland,  but  the  whole  of 
Schleswig  and  the  South  Swedish  provinces  of  Skaane,  Hal- 
land,  and  Ulekinge.  Three  |irincipal  dialectic  groups  arc 
distinguished:  a  Skaane  gronii.  spoken  in  South  Sweden 
and  in  the  islanil  of  Bornholm ;  a  /.ealand  group,  in  the  re- 
maining islands;  ami  a  Jutish  group,  in  Jutland  and  Schles- 
wig. The  Zealand  dialect  became  the  literary  language 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  result  that  was  in 
great  part  due  to  its  use  in  .several  of  the  earliest  iirinted 
books. 
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Modern  Danish  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Zealand 
dialect  of  Old  Danish.  Its  beginning  is  approximately  coin- 
cident with  the  Reformation,  and  its  earliest  literary  monu- 
ment is  the  Danish  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  so-called 
Christian  III.  Bible  of  15.50.  The  language  as  a  whole  had 
long  before  this  period  assumed  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
form.  The  general  tendencies  toward  weaker  phonetic  con- 
ditions and  simpler  inflections,  which  had  shown  themselves 
dialectically  almost  from  the  beginning,  had  in  some  cases 
already  been  carried  out.  as,  for  instance,  the  specific  Dan- 
ish change  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
of  i%  t.  p,  to  g,  d,  b,  after  vowels.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  falls,  too,  the  first  considerable  influx  of 
foreign  words,  Low  German  forms,  namely,  that  were  intro- 
duced through  commercial  connection  with  the  Hanse  cities. 
The  influence  of  German  upon  the  vocabulary,  rendered 
easy  at  the  outset  by  the  contiguity  of  German  territory  and 
the  inherent  similarity  of  the  adjoining  dialects,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  external  history  of  Dan- 
ish. It  was  further  exerted,  after  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  under  the  Oldenburg  kings,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  Reformation  and  the  retranslation 
of  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible  into  Danish,  and  the  devel- 
opment, in  this  and  the  following  century,  of  a  whole  litera- 
ture of  translation  based  upon  German  originals.  Finally, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Christian  VI.  and  VII., 
German  became  the  official  language,  and  in  part  the  medium 
of  public  instruction.  The  result  of  this  extended  influence 
upon  the  vocabulary  has  been  to  make  it  in  its  origin  at 
least  half  German,  although  these  elements  have  been  thor- 
oughly assimilated  and  accommodated  externally  to  the 
formative  spirit  of  the  language.  Since  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  tlie  language  may  be  said  to 
have  assumed  its  present  appearance,  a  reactionary  tendency 
has  set  in  to  make  it  in  form  more  characteristically  Scandi- 
navian by  means  of  a  purification  of  the  orthography,  the 
exclusion  of  additional  German  words,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Danish  forms. 

The  principal  typical  characteristics  of  Danish  as  a  Scan- 
dinavian language  are  the  use  of  the  suffixed  definite  article 
with  substantives,  and  the  formation  of  a  passive  voice  of 
verbs  by  the  addition  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  in  Danish  -s, 
to  the  active  form.  With  Swedish,  as  contrasted  with  West 
Norse,  its  most  prominent  agreements  are  the  change  of  the 
diphthongs  ei,  an.  and  ey  to  the  long  vowels  e  and  a  respec- 
tively, and  the  almost  total  absence  of  u-  umlaut.  L^nlike 
Swedish,  however,  it  has  throughout  weakened  the  vowel  of 
the  inflectional  ending  (in  Swedish  still  a  and  o)  to  a  voice- 
less e.  Swedish  still  further  differentiates  itself  from  Dan- 
ish by  the  retention  of  the  old  k,  t,  p,  after  vowels,  and  has 
characteristically  maintained  as  a  whole  a  much  more  an- 
cient condition.  In  the  simplification  of  grammatical 
forms  Danish  occu|)ies  an  extreme  position.  The  distinc- 
tion of  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  in  substantives  and 
adjectives  has  been  reduced  to  two.  in  that  masculine  and 
feminine  have  been  united  to  a  common  gender;  in  the  de- 
clension of  substantives  but  a  single  case  ending,  -s  in  geni- 
tive singular  and  plural,  has  been  retained ;  in  the  verbal 
inflection  there  is  throughout  no  distinction  of  person. 

Within  Danish  territory  itself  the  spoken  dialects  have 
maintained  themselves  side  by  side  with  the  literary  lan- 
guage in  two  main  groups — the  dialects  of  the  islands  and 
of  Jutland.  The  former,  out  of  which  the  literary  language 
proceeded,  naturally  most  nearly  approximates  the  literary 
form.  In  general  the  dialects  have  been  less  conser\ative 
than  the  literary  language.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Jutland,  where,  for  instance,  in  some  localities  all  distinc- 
tion of  gender  is  lacking,  and  even  such  an  inherent  .Scandi- 
navian characteristic  as  the  suffi.xed  article  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared. 

Authorities. — Otte,  E.  C,  A  Simplified  Grammar  of  the, 
Danish  Language  (London,  1884) ;  Jessen,  E.,  Dansk  Gram- 
matik  (Copenhagen,  1891 ;  in  Danish);  Rosing.  S..  Engelak- 
Dansk  Ordbiig.  (Copenhagen,  1887;  English  with  Danish 
e(juivalents);  Larsen,  A.,  A  Dictionary  of  t/ie  DanoSorwe- 
gian  Langungex  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  18SS;  English-Dan- 
ish and  Danish-English,  with  Norwegian  forms  specially  in- 
dicated); Molbech,  Chr.. /A/H.sA-  Ordboy.  (Coiienhagen,  1859; 
a  Danish  dictionary  of  Danish);  also  by  the  same  author, 
Dansk  Dialect-Lexicon  (Copenhagen,  1841) ;  Jessen,  E., 
Dannk  Efymohgisk  Ordbog.  (Co|ienhagen,  1892-93). 

For  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  see  the  article  by 
Henry  Sweet,  Danisli  Pronunciation,  in  Transactions  of  the 
{English)  Philological  Society  (1873-74).    An   exhaustive 


scientific  treatment  of  older  Danish  is  contained  in  the  chap- 
ter by  Adolf  Noreen,  Geschiehte  der Sordischen  Sprachen,  in 
Paul's  Grundriss  der  Germanischen  Philologie  (Band  i.. 
Strassburg,  1891).  William  H.  Carpenter. 

Danish  Literature. — Pre-Reformation.  Period.  —  The 
claim  of  Denmark  to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Old  Northern 
literature  rests  chiefly  on  inferential  grounds.  The  sagas  are 
an  Icelandic  development:  the  skaldic  poetry  is  Icelandic-Nor- 
wegian, and  the  songs  of  the  so-called  Elder  Edda  (see  Edda) 
belong  to  Iceland  and  Norway,  if  not  to  Iceland  alone.  (See 
Icelandic  Literature.)  It  is.  however,  strongly  probable 
a  priori  that  the  Danes  had  their  own  heroic  and  mytholog- 
ical lays  (or  their  own  versions  of  lays  that  were  common 
property  in  Scandinavia),  and  some  of  these  are  no  doubt 
preserved,  though  in  a  much  altered  form,  in  the  Historica 
Danica  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  finished  about  1207.  (See 
Saso.)  Though  Saxo  has  much  to  say  about  written  sources, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Danish  poems  which  he  para- 
phrased had  ever  lieen  committed  to  writing.  The  prose 
parts  of  his  work  must  also  lie  to  a  considerable  extent  based 
on  oral  tradition,  whether  song  or  story.  Some  of  the 
Danish  popular  ballads  also  give  echo  from  heathendom, 
but  none  of  these  are  preserved  in  anything  but  a  compar- 
atively modern  form.  (See  Ballads.)  "  The  oldest  laws  date 
in  part  from  the  heathen  age,  though  not  codified  till  Chris- 
tian times. 

By  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  Christianity  had  be- 
come firmly  established  in  Denmark,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  new  religion  produced  any  literary  activity.  Of 
the  Latin  historical  or  biographical  works  that  precede  Saxo 
little  need  be  said.  They  are  brief  and  feeble,  mostly  of 
the  ordinary  monkish  pattern,  and  show  no  national  or  pop- 
ular spiirit,  being  intended  rather  to  edify  than  to  instruct 
or  inspire.  Three  of  them  deal  with  the  king.  St.  Knut : 
Passio  S.  Kanuti,  De  Martyrizatione  S.  Ka}iuti.  and  Sis- 
toria  OrtusVitce et Passionis  S.  Canuti.  These  were  doubt- 
less all  composed  between  1095  and  1125  on  Danish  soil;  but 
the  Hisforia  is  the  work  of  the  English  monk  jElnoth,  and 
the  other  two  are  perhaps  also  by  foreigners.  The  Iter 
Hierosolymitanum  Svenonis  and  the  Vita  Beati  Chetilli 
also  belong  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  a  somewhat  more  popular  character  is  a  Latin  account 
of  the  life  of  .St.  Knut  (Knut  Lavard,  Duke  of  Schlcswig), 
written  about  1170  and  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  about  1300. 
A  longer  Life  of  the  same  saint,  ascribed  to  a  Scotch  ecclesi- 
astic, Robertus  Elgensis,  is  unfortunately  lost,  except  for  a 
few  fragments.  (See  Waitz,  Abhandl.  der  k.  Geselhch.  d. 
Wissensch.  in  Goltingen,  Phil.-hi.st.  CI.,  viii.  3  fl.)  Besides 
these  biographies,  we  have  Calendaria,  Necrologia,  Libri 
Datici.  which  are  merely  records,  and,  though  important 
for  the  historical  data  they  contain,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
literature.  The  earliest  Annals  are  of  a  similar  enumera- 
tive  character,  but  these  gradually  become  less  arid.  Among 
the  most  interesting  is  the  Anonymi  Roskilden,<iis  Chroni- 
con  Danicum  (from  826  to  1157),  which,  however,  is  partly 
abstracted  from  Adam  of  Bremen.  Of  a  very  different  sort 
is  the  Compendiosa  Segum  Danite  Historia  of  Svend 
Aagesen  (Sven  Aakessan),  which  gives  evidence  of  warm 
national  feeling.  Svend  was  a  friend  of  Saxo,  and,  like 
Saxo,  based  his  history  on  oral  tradition,  at  least  in  part. 
Most  of  the  works  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
found  in  the  great  collection  known  as  Langebek's  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Danicarum  Medii  .iEvi  (Copenhagen,  1772- 
1878). 

The  Hi.'iloria  Danica  of  Saxo  Gammaticus  (finished  about 
1207)  is.  though  written  in  Latin,  one  of  the  most  notable 
works  in  the  whole  course  of  Danish  literature.  A  store- 
house of  ancient  heroic  tradition,  its  im|iortance  in  several 
later  periods  of  literary  history,  and  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  Romantic  revival,  can  hardly  be  rated  too  high.  But  its 
effect  on  the  Latin  writers  that  immediately  followed  Saxo 
is  hardly  perceptible.  Annals,  chronicles,  and  accounts  of 
ecclesiastical  personages  and  foundations  continued  to  ap- 
pear. From  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  mentioned  the 
Compendium  Ilistoriie  Danic(e.  which  hmg  went  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Gheysmer  (alive  in  14;^1).  but  which  is 
now  known  to  have  been  written  not  far  from  13.50.  This  is 
in  part  an  abstract  from  Saxo's  Historia.  which  it  brinjrs 
down  to  1341.  It  includes  some  traditional  matter,  and  is 
marked  by  some  warmth  of  patriotic  sentiment.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  schoolmen  was  made  known  to  Denmark  by  a 
contemporary  of  Saxo^ — Anders  Sunessan  (Archbishop  of 
Lund  1201-22) — whose  two  Latin  poems,  the  lost  De  Septem 
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Sacrament  is  and  the  TlexnPmeron,  an  account  of  the  C'lvii- 
tion  with  an  exposition  of  Peter  Lcinibani's  theology,  Imd  of 
course  notliinj;  national  about  them. 

Of  vernacular  literature  tlie  oldest  monuments  arc  the 
laws.  Of  these,  the  Skaanake  Lnv  (Law  of  Skaanc)  is  re- 
ferred to  the  bejjinnini;  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  must 
be  derived  from  a  redaction  still  more  ancient.  The  two 
Sealand  codes  (known  conventioiudlv  as  Valdenuir's  and 
Erik's),  the  Jyilxke  Lor  (Law  of  .Jutland)  and  the  by-laws 
of  Flensborjr,  are  extant  in  nuinuscri])ts  of  about  1300.  All 
these  laws  are  essentially  of  a  popular  character  and  aji- 
pear  to  be  in  the  main  dii;esls  of  very  old  customary  codes. 
Slost  of  them  are  piililisdi'd  in  the  collection  of  yurdiske 
Uhhkrifter  udijlrne  (if  del  Sorilixke  Literatur-Saiiijund. 
Next  in  ajje  to  the  laws  are  the  two  I'rtelimjer  (I'laiit-books) 
and  the  Stenlxni  (Stone-I)ook,  chiefly  from  Marlmdus  dt 
[jiipiilibus),  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  physician 
llcnrik  llarpestreiig  (d.  1344).  (See  llenrik  Ifarpestrent/s 
DanKke  Lu'ijehog  uilr/iret  af  C/irislian  Jlolljec/i,  Copen- 
hagen, lf<2() ;  of.  L.  I'annier.  Lex  La/jidaires  framjaiscx  du 
Ml/yen  Aye,  Paris,  1S,S2,  pp.  l.")  If.)  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  llarpestreng  wrote  in  Ijatin,  and  that  the  Danish  ver- 
sion wivs  made  forty  or  fifty  years  after  his  deatli.  In  a 
Latin  life  of  St.  Niels,  written  about  UiOO,  a  vernacular 
biography  of  the  same  saint  is  mentioned,  but  this  is  lost. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  conversion  of  Denmark  to 
Christianity  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  the  direction  of  de- 
veloping a  national  literature  in  the  centuries  preceding 
1300.  Nor  did  the  new  religion  introduce  the  Danes  to  any 
extent  to  the  sort  of  literature  which  ineili:eval  Christianity 
[)roduced  orfosti'red  in  other  counfrics.  The  same  continues 
tnie  of  the  period  from  1300  to  the  Ueformalion.  Neither 
the  Romantic  nor  the  religious  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  represented  in  Denmark,  except  by  a  few  translations  and 
imitations,  mostly  of  the  feeblest  kind  and  often  made  at 
second  hand.  Sweden  was  much  more  productive,  and  Nor- 
way was  in  the  twelfth  and  (hirtceiith  centuries  a  center  of 
great  literary  activity.  (Si'e  .Swi'.dish  IjiTiiKATrRE  and  Noii- 
WKoi.vx  LiTERATfKK.)  It  is  of  Course  )i<>ssible  that  many 
Danish  compositions  have  been  lost,  but  those  which  remain 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  greatly  regret  what  may  have 
perished. 

Komantic  literature  is  very  sparsely  represented  in  inedi- 
a'val  Danish.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  to  the  activity 
shown  in  translating  Frencli  works  into  Norwegian  is  strik- 
ing. The  three  J'Jufemia-Visi'r  (Kuphemia-songs  ;  so  called 
from  the  Norwegian  queen  by  whose  onler  the  Swedi>li 
translation  was  maile) — Jran  Lejunridilaren  (the  Cheralicr 
au  Lion  of  Chretien  de  Troies).  Ilertiy  Fredrik  af  Nor- 
mandie  (Duke  Frederick  of  Normandy),  and  Flores  og 
niameflor — were  turned  into  Danish  verse  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  the  hfleenth  century  we  have  Dnrrfickonijen 
Laurin  (The  Dwarl'-king  Laurin.  i.  e.  />f/-  kleim:  Rokch- 
//((/■/cH),  translated  froTTi  the  German:  Perxenolier  u<i  Koii- 
stantinuljis  (a  v<'rsinn  (pf  I'artluiniipeux  de  BInix),  tfiinslalcHl 
rather  from  a  lost  Norwegian  version  than  from  the  I'artn- 
hijiea  Saga  that  has  survived  ;  and  Den  ki/ske  Dronning  (Tlie 
Chaste  Queen).  The  last  (which  is  dated  1482)  and  perlia|)S 
the  .second  are  the  work  of  one  .Te[)  .lensen.  The  story  of 
Charlemagne  in  a  Danish  translation  (/uyW-J/o/zhms  yu'«- 
iiike).  which  is  from  the  Norwegian  Karlmaijnus  Saga. 
either  directly  or  through  the  Sweilish,  is  ]U-eserved  in  a 
nninuseript  of  1480.  This  is  accounted  the  liest  Danish 
prose  of  the  century.  It  was  printed  in  I.IOI,  revised  by 
Christ iern  Pedersi'n.  and  printed  again  in  1.^34.  ami  hasoften 
been  republished  as  a  rolkxiturli.  Olger  Ihtnxke.H  Krunike, 
an  aliridgment  of  the  (»ld  Freiwh  romance  of  Ogier  le.  Da- 
niiia.  was  pulilislied  by  Pedersen  in  l.")34. 

In  the  fourteenth  i-eiitury  the  Birgittine  Order  was  fonnd- 
I'd  by  St.  HtuditTA  (7.  r.)  ol'  Sweden,  who  was  born  in  1302  or 
1303  and  died  in  137.3.  To  the  impulse  given  to  vernacular 
composition  by  this  order,  the  religious  literature  of  Sweden, 
.•mil  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Denmark,  from  13.50  to  the 
Keformal  ion.  owes  its  existence.  The  oldest  Danish  version 
<.r  the  liilile  ((ienesis-2  Kings  .xxiii.  18)  comes  from  a  Uir- 
i;ittine  nionasterv.  It  is  preservcc]  in  a  MS.  of  al)out  1480. 
but  is  itself  older.  (Sim'  Jlolbech,  Din  addxte  danxke  litliel- 
Oivc-.sKV/r/.sr,  Copenhagen,  1828.)  .V  c<insiderable  number  of 
works  of  eilillcalion  wim-c  translated  from  Latin  or  from 
.Swedish  under  the  more  or  less  ilirect  inllueiice  of  the  IJir- 
gittiiu'  movement.  The  most  important  are  lionaventura's 
Meditationes  Vifre  f'/uvVi"  (from  Swedish,  about  1400);  .Suso 
the  (ierman  mystic's  Jloroloqium  JElernie  Sapientim  (froth 
Latin,  about  14.")0);  the  De  Imitatione  Vliristi  ot  Thomas  il 


Kempis  (about  14.50);  and  The  Virgin  Mari/'s  Rosary 
(lomffrw  Marie  Rosenkrantz,  about  1496),  a  working-over  by 
the  priest  Mikaelof  Odense  of  the  Psalterium  Beatm  Vir- 
ginis  of  Alain  de  Roche  (Alanus  de  Rupe,  b.  1428(f);  d. 
1475).  Other  poems  by  Mikael  are  Om  Skabelsen.  (On  the 
Creation)  and  Om  Menneskets  Leaned  (On  the  Life  of  Man- 
kind). In  i)rose  legends  the  poverty  of  Dennuirk  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  richness  of  Sweden.  The  most  im- 
portant collection  is  J)e  llellige  Kvinder  (Holy  Women), 
preserved  in  a  MS.  of  about  1450,  and  containing  eight 
fiiographies,  but  there  are  fragments  of  other  cycles.  At 
this  iioint  may  be  mentioned  the  Danish  Lucidarius  (fit- 
teentli  century),  a  brief  popular  encyclopa'ilia  based  (m  the 
work  of  Ilonorius  .Vuguslodunensis.  The  Danish  Po.stille  of 
Christiern  Pedersen  (printed  M!)5)  may  be  taken  as  marking 
tlu^  close  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  Catholic  or  medi- 
a'val  period.  Peilerscn  afterward  became  one  of  the  Re- 
formers in  Denmark. 

'I'lie  most  remarkable  vernacular  work  of  the  pre-Refor- 
mation  period  is  the  fifteenth  century  Danske  Himknmike, 
a  rhyiiK'd  chronicle  of  5.0!)5  verses,  in  which  all  the  kings  of 
Di'iimark,  mythical  and  historical,  to  the  deatli  of  Christian 
1.  (1481),  give  an  account  of  themselves  in  the  first  person. 
Jliich  of  the  work  is  paraphraseil  from  Saxo.  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  jiortion  that  has  had  most  influence  on  the  life, 
thought,  and  ultimately  on  the  literature  of  the  Danes.  The 
lively  and  po|)ular  style  of  the  liimkrenike  soon  made  it  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people.  It  was  the  first  book  printed 
in  Danish  (14!)3).  and  was  several  times  reprinted  before 
KiOO.  Its  effect  in  keeping  alive  some  feelingfor  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  country,  and  so  in  ]ireparing  a  way  for 
that  genuinely  Danish  literature  whicli,  however,  wa.s  not 
to  appear  ff)r  more  than  two  centuries,  may  be  compared  to 
the  effect  of  the  po|mlar  liallads.  The  chronicle  was  written 
in  the  Sealand  dialect,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  dialect  as  literary  or  standard  Danish.  In 
the  comjiositiou  of  rhymed  chronicles  Sweden  antici|iated 
Denmark  by  more  than  a  century;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  partiiMilar  work,  with  its  trick  of  making  each  king 
tell  his  own  story,  owes  anything  directly  to  Swedish.  See 
Rosenberg.  JVordliaernes  Aandxiiv,  ii.  383-394. 

The  papular  l/alladx  (Jujlkeviser)  are  preserved  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  or  by  oral 
tradition;  one  fragment  is  extant  in  a  manuscript  of  about 
14.50.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  many  of  these  songs,  some  of 
which  arc  of  rare  excellence,  are  mucii  older  t  han  the  oldest  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  doubtless  go  liai'k  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  a  few,  as  has  alrc'ady  been  remarked, 
even  give  echo  from  heathemlom.  Most  of  the  ballad  manu- 
scripts are  the  work  of  lailies  of  rank,  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  their  contents  were  in  favor  in  the  best  society  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  earliest  printed 
collection  was  that  of  \"edel  (1591),  enlarged  by  Peder  Syv 
in  1U!I5,  and  many  separate  ballads  circulated  as  broadsides. 
Thus  this  important  source  of  literary  freshness  and  inspir- 
ation was  accessible  to  all  ranks  even  ill  the  arid  "  Learni'd 
.■Vge,"  and  in  the  century  of  llolberg — a  fact  which  shouhl 
not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  causes  of  the  Romantic 
revival.  The  standard  edition  of  the  ballads  is  that  of 
Sveiid  (irundtvig,  Daninarks  (lamie  Folkevixer  (18.53  ff., 
unfinished);  see  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article 
Ham.ai)  Poktrv,  and  Steeiistrup,  Vure  Folkeriser  fra  Mid- 
delaldcreii  (Copenhagen,   1891). 

Fniui  the  liefiirmatiiin  to  1700. — The  liutheran  Reforma- 
tion was  legally  established  in  Denmark  by  the  ordinance 
of  1.537.  The  new-  period  opened  auspiciously  for  the  ver- 
nacular literature.  The  unreadable  1524  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ilaiis  Mikkelsen, 
was  soon  replaceil  by  Christian  JII.'x  liilile  (1550).  mainly 
the  work  of  Christiern  Pedersen.  This  reiuarkalile  book,  for 
which  Lulher's  (ierman  Bible  served  as  a  model,  not  only 
raiseil  the  Sealand  dialect  at  once  to  the  position  of  the 
Danish  literary  language,  but  substantially  fixed  the  form 
of  that  literary  language.  The  ne<'essity  of  making  the  new 
doctrines  intelligible  to  the  unlearned  produced  a  multitude 
of  devotional  and  theological  books  in  Danish,  the  most  im- 
iiortant  of  which  is  Liffxrns  \'ei/  (Tln'  Way  of  Life,  1570),  by 
Niels  Ilemmingsen  (1513-l(i00),  [lerhaps  the  greatest  of 
Danish  theoliii;ians.  The  silencing  of  Ilemmingseu  for 
holding  Calvinistic  opinions  was  not  only  a  check  to  the 
spread  of  a  national  literature,  but  was  significant  of  the 
coming  reaction.  With  the  trium|)h  of  riUtheran  conform- 
ity the  literary  promise  of  the  early  Reformation  period 
came  to  an  end.     .\  learned  age  succeeded,  which  la.sted  till 
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about  1710.  The  university  in  a  sense  severeil  its  connec- 
tion with  the  world.  Scholars  formed  an  exclusive  guild, 
concerninj;  themselves  little  with  the  popular  life.  Poly- 
mathy  and  its  inevitable  companions,  pedantry  and  super- 
ficiality, tiimrished.  Great  names  in  science  and  scholarship 
belong  to  this  perioil — Tvghe(Tvcho)  Brahe.  the  astronomer 
(1540-1601):  Brochmand',  the  theologian  (lo.s.j-16o:2) ;  Ole 
Worm,  the  antiquary  (1588-1654):  Kaspar  Bartholin,  the 
phvsician  (1585-162!)):  Thomas  Bartholin  (1616-80)  and 
Niels  Stensen  (1638-86),  the  anatomists ;  Ole  Remer  (1644- 
1710),  wlio  in  1675  calculated  the  velocity  of  light — but 
none  of  these  men  did  anything  to  encourage  a  national 
literature,  ami  the  condition  of  the  people  was  one  of  great 
intellectual  dullness.  The  court  spoke  German,  scholars 
spoke  and  wrote  Latin.  Yet  there  were  signiflaant  excep- 
tions to  the  general  neglect  of  Danish.  The  popular  ballads, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  sung  and  collected  by  ladies  of  rank. 
A  hundred  of  these  songs  were  edited  in  1591  by  Vedel 
(1542-1616),  who  also  did  good  service  by  his  translation 
of  Saxo  (1575).  The  Norwegian  Pcder  Claussun  Friis  (1545- 
1614)  translated  Snorri's  Konungasogur.  Peder  Syv  (1631- 
1702).  the  author  of  the  first  Danish  grammar  in  the  ver- 
nacular (1685).  re-edited  Vedel's  ballad-collection,  adding  a 
second  hundred  (1695).  Religious  lyric  reached  a  higli  po- 
sition in  the  psalms  and  liymns  of  Thomas  Kingo  (1634— 
1703).  The  Norwegian  Peter  Dass  (1647-1708)  also  deserves 
mention  as  a  hymn-writer,  but  still  more  for  his  descriptive 
'p(}ev[\  Xordlunds  Tromptt  (begun  1678).  which  has  remained 
popular  as  a  chapbook.  Of  a  different  surt  was  the  influ- 
ence of  Anders  Arrebo  (1587-1637),  who  made  a  partly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  introduce  into  Denmark  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  Arrebo  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  his 
reformation  of  Danish  meter  in  accordance,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  with  the  rules  of  Martin  Opitz.  See  0.  Rode. 
Renaissancens  tidligste  Eftei%'irkning  paa  dansk  poeiisk 
Liferatur  (Copenhagen,  1866). 

Though  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Denmark  was 
not  ignored  by  the  mediieval  joculatores.  we  have  no  testi- 
mony for  a  regular  drama  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Danish  dramatic  history  begins  with  three  ver- 
nacular plays  of  the  pre-Reformation  period — the  Commdia 
de.  Saiicta  Dorotlieii  (1531)  and  two  other  comedies,  called  by 
their  editor  De  ntro  Husfru  (The  Faithless  Wife)  and  Paris's 
Dom  (The  Judgment  of  Paris).  The  Z)oro/Aea  is  the  work 
of  one  Christiern  Jensen  (or  Hansen),  who  may  also  be  the 
author  of  the  other  two.  These  plays  belong  to  the  school- 
drama  category,  and  were  doubtless  performed  by  grannnar- 
school  scholars.  They  have  been  edited  by  S.  Birket  Smith 
(De  tre  (eldeste  danske  Skuespil,  Copenhagen,  1874).  Dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  school-drama 
continued  to  be  productive.  The  plays  dealt  with  both 
sacred  and  profane  subjects,  and  were  sometimes  performed 
at  court.  The  most  important  playwrights  are  Peder  llege- 
lund  (1542-1614)  and  Ilieronyraus  Ranch  (1539-1607),  both 
schoolmasters.  (See  S.  Birket  Smith's  edition  of  Hegelund's 
Susanna  og  Caluminii,  Copenhagen,  1888-90,  and  of  Ranch's 
Skuespil,  Copenhagen,  1876-77.)  Though  the  school-drama 
served  to  some  extent  to  foster  a  taste  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, it  exercised  no  such  influence  on  Ilolberg  and  his 
successors  as  can  be  traced  in  the  case  of  the  medi.-vval  Eng- 
lish plays  in  their  relations  to  the  Elizabethan  revival.  After 
Hcgelund  and  Ranch,  indeed,  there  is  a  distinct  decadence, 
which  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  discouraging  effect  of 
the  Ijcarned  Age  on  vermicular  literature. 

Ilollifrg  and  his  Successors  (1710-1800).— The  credit  of 
breaking  away  from  the  scholasticism  of  the  Learned  Age 
bchiiigs  to  Liiilvig  Ilolberg  (1684-1754),  whose  literary  ac- 
tivity lii-sted  from  1711  till  the  time  of  his  death.  .V'man 
o[  culture  and  learning,  well  versed  in  French  and  English 
literature,  llolherg  worked  with  one  clearly  defined  ])urpose 
— to  rescue  ttie  Danish  people  from  their' intellectual  stag- 
nation anil  social  proyini'ialism.  In  his  historical  writings 
he  aimed  to  make  the  results  of  scholarship  accessible  in  the 
vermicular:  in  his  satirical  poems  and  his  comedies,  to 
amuse  while  inculcating  some  moral  or  social  lessmi.  No 
part  of  his  work  failed  oi  its  aim,  but  it  is  on  his  comedies 
that  his  fame  chiefly  depends.  These  were  written  for  the 
newly  opi'iied  Copenhagen  theater.  They  form  a  long  series 
of  brilliant  dramatic  sketches,  modeled  on  Moliere  and 
showing  English  inlluence  as  well,  but  findingthvir  material 
in  contemporary  Danish  life  and  maMni?rs.  Their  inex- 
haustil>le  hunicir  and  good-nature  so  far  deprived  theirsatire 
of  its  sting  that  the  author  wjus  aJile  to  teach  his  lesson  and 
to  delight  his  audience  at  the  same  time.     The  fun,  tliough 


not  always  refined,  sinks  to  positive  coarseness  surprisingly 
seldom.  Ilolberg's  style  is  always  lively  and  attractive,  but 
his  language  sliows  a  greater  proportion  of  French  words 
than  it  was  the  lot  of  Danish  finally  to  assimilate.  Holberg 
was  by  liirth  a  Norwegian  :  liiit  there  is  no  separating  Nor- 
wegian literature  from  Danish  from  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  Sealand  dialect  became  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  Noi-way  as  well  as  of  Denmark,  till  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries  in  1814.  See  Danish  Language,  Nor- 
wegian Language,  and  Norwegian  Literature. 

Though  he  left  no  discijiles.  Holberg  is  with  much  pro- 
priety called  the  father  of  Danish  literature.  He  success- 
fully asserted  the  rights  of  tlie  vernacular:  he  showed  that 
authorship  might  be  made  lucrative,  and  he  created  a  read- 
ing public.  The  [leriod  from  his  death  till  the  rise  of  the 
Romantic  school  under  Oehlenschlager  (sometimes  called 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  1750-1800)  was  a  time  of  mis- 
guided effort  in  literature  rather  than  of  performance. 
The  intellectual  turmoil  in  which  the  nation  was  involved 
by  the  contest  between  orthodoxy  and  free  thought  was  not 
favorable  to  creative  genius,  and  there  was  grave  danger 
that  Danish  literature  wiaild  wear  itself  out  in  pitiful  imita- 
tion of  second-rate  French  and  German  models.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  (1751-70)  Klopstock  resided  at  Copenhagen  as 
a  sort  of  literary  dictator  (see  F.  Rtmning,  Bationalismens 
Tidsalder,  I.  Det  Klopstockske  Tidsrum,  Copenhagen,  1886), 
exercising  an  infiuence  from  which  even  so  original  a  genius 
as  Johanni>s  Ewald  (1743-81),  the  great  lyric  poet,  freed 
himself  with  difhculty.  Ewald's  tragedy  of  Balder's  Ded 
(Haider's  Death,  1773)  is  important  not  only  as  signaling 
his  final  emancipation,  but  as  pointing  out  the  path  that 
Danish  Romanticism  was  to  follow.  (See  Running,  Rational- 
ismens  Tidsalder.  II.  Det  Eirald-Wesselske  Tidsrum,  1770- 
85,  Copenhagen,  1890.)  His  contemporary,  the  Norwegian 
Wessel  (1742-85),  though  his  literary  opponent,  was  uncon- 
sciously working  to  the  same  end  when,  by  his  celelirated 
dramatic  parody  KJierlighed  uden  Stremper  (Love  without 
Stockings,  1772),  he  did  so  much  to  free  the  stage  from 
its  servitude  to  French  sentimentalism.  The  great  comic 
poet  Jens  Baggesen  (1764-1826)  marks  the  end  of  tins  period, 
but  his  unique  genius  forbids  our  reckoning  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  school.  His  Komiske  Fortiellinger  (Comic  Sto- 
ries, 1785),  which  shows  Wessel's  influence,  made  him  the 
literary  lion  of  the  day,  and  his  prose,  seen  at  its  best  in  his 
Labiirinthen  (The  Labyrinth,  a  work  of  travel.  1792-93). 
would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  high  position  as  a  classic.  But 
his  spirit  and  his  life  w-ere  alike  too  restless  for  sustained 
effort.  He  understood  and  partly  sympathized  with  the  Ro- 
mantic movement :  but  liis  love  of  clearness  and  his  sense  of 
form  were  offended  at  some  of  its  tendencies.  The  result 
was  a  long  literary  feud  with  Oehlenschlager.  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  humiliating  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Danish 
letters.  See  K.Arentzcn,  Baggesen  og  Oehlenschlager  {H  vol-s., 
Copenhagen,  1870-78). 

The  Romantic  Period. — The  center  of  the  Romantic 
movement  in  Denmark  was  Adam  Oehlenschliiger  (1779- 
1850).  Introduced  to  the  ideals  of  German  romanticism  by 
Steffens,  one  of  the  immediate  disciplesof.Schelling,  Oehlen- 
schlager became  an  in-deut  de\'otee  of  the  new  .school,  and 
never  wavered  in  his  allegiance.  Th.e  robustness  of  his 
genius,  however,  prevented  his  being  a  mere  imitator,  and 
his  fortunate  choice  of  subjects  (made  under  the  influence 
of  Ewald's  Balder's  Dud)  was  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  sentimentalism.  In  the  mythical  and 
heroical  song  and  saga  of  the  North  Oehlenschliiger  found 
material  for  a  series  of  noble  poems,  ejiic  ami  dramatic, 
which  at  once  raised  Danish  literature  to  an  hoimrable  posi- 
licin  in  P^uropean  letters.  It  is  largely  due  to  him  that 
Danish  Romanticism  did  not  fritter  away  its  strength  in 
whimsical  prettine.ss  like  that  of  the  .Swedish  Phosphorists, 
but  became  a  regenerating  force  not  only  in  art  and  lettei-s, 
but  in  the  whole  social  and  |iolitical  life  of  the  people.  Con- 
temporary with  Oehlenschliiger.  but  surviying  liini  more 
than  twe'nty  years.  N.  F.  S.  (irundtvig  (1783-1872)  deserves 
mentiiiri  in  the  same  lireath  as  bearing  uo  small  share  in  the 
restoration  (jf  a  healthy  naliomil  life.  (iruniltvig  is  often 
accounted  a  member  of  the  Romantic  school,  partly  because 
of  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  his  genius,  partly  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  his  writings  deal: 
but  this  classificatiim  is  not  quite  sound.  Grundtvig's  aim 
was  not  artistic,  but  practical:  he  valued  literature  and 
scholarship  only  as  a  means  to  the  ethical  and  religious  re- 
generation of  the  people,  and  fortliishe  labored  with  tongue 
and   pen   throughout   his  lung  life.      Though  an  eminent 
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seliolar,  an  i>li)(jiieiit  pioachcr.  and  a  {jroat  poet,  it  is,  after 
all,  as  the  relittiuus  ami  educatimial  rel'unner  that  his  influ- 
ence will  l(iiig<'st  endure.  tirundtvii;"s  teaclunf;s,  in  insist- 
ing iin  the  joyous  side  of  Christianity,  are  in  strong  contrast 
to  those  of  his  younirer  contemporary,  the  tlieolojiian  Sure!! 
Kierkeuraard  (1^18-.").")).  \vhi>se  idials  were  too  austere  to  be 
humane  ;  lint  in  one  ri'sard  both  worked  to  a  common  end, 
the  substitution  of  a  living,  ellicient  Chrislianity  for  the 
peculiarly  deadeniiifT  form  of  rationalism  that  had  long  held 
sway  in  the  Danish  t'hureh,and  it  is  no  accident  that  their 
labors  coincide  in  time  with  the  supremacy  of  liomauticism 
in  literature. 

The  Romantic  revival  was  prolific  of  authors,  many  of 
whom  achieved  distinction.  A  few  only  can  be  mentioned. 
IiiKcmann  ( 1  TS!l-iyG2),  thouj;h  a  poet  of  mucli  merit,  is 
chielly  important  for  introducin;;  the  historical  ronuuu-e,  a 
kind  of  writiuii  forwhii-h  the  Danish  genius  has  since  shown 
itself  especially  adapted,  llauch  (1790-1871)  wrote  poems, 
dramas,  an<l  novels:  Winther  (I7!t()-187())  was  also  a  poet 
and  a  roiinmce  writer.  Hans  .\ndersen  (1805-75)  won 
world-wide  reputation  as  the  author  of  fairy-tales.  J.  L. 
Hciberg  (171H-1  Still),  though  ilislinctly  a  llouumtici.st,  was  of 
intellectual  kin  to  Baggeseu.  and  occupies  a  somewhat  pecul- 
iar jilace,  from  the  possession  of  Romantic  tendencies  com- 
bined with  an  elegance  of  mind  almost  French  anil  the  keen- 
est critical  powers.  His  vaudevilles  entitle  him  to  be  called 
the  reviver  of  Danish  comedy.  The  dramatists  Hertz  (17!)8- 
1870)  and  Overskou  (17118-1873)  were  his  disciples.  His 
mother,  the  liaroness  (iyllembourg-Khreiisviird  (I778-I8.jli), 
was  a  novelist  of  distinction,  liodtcher  (17!)3-1874)  wrote 
lyrics  of  marvelous  beauty  of  finish.  I'alndan-Miiller(180!l- 
70)  belongs  rather  to  the  cinde  of  llcilierg,  whose  influ- 
ence is  most  ]iereeptible  in  liis  earlier  poems,  than  to  that 
of  Oehlensehliiger  ;  but  shows  in  his  religious  and  ethical 
system  a  striking  allinity  to  Kierkegaard.  (See  G.  Rrandes, 
Modenifi  (ri'/'xler,  188'i.  pp.  ;i:!!)-8(i.)  He  is,  however,  no- 
body's disciple,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  almost  contesting 
the  palm  with  Oehlensehliiger.  11  is  great  satiric  epos  Adam 
lldiiKi  is  reiiiarkabli'  for  its  realistic  spirit,  but  the  rest  of 
his  work  makes  it  pro]icr  to  regard  him  as  belonging  t-o  the 
Konnintic  school.  See  also  artiidcs  on  Hkboshe,  Buck,  Bros- 
nuLL,  H.  V.  KwAi.i),  HoLsT,  Hostkip,  K.ialixd,  C.  K.  F. 

MoLBECH,   VOV    UER    RkcKB,   RlcllARDT,    RlTMOUR,  DK  SaINT- 

Ai'RAix.  and  Schaek  von  Staki'ki^dt. 

Tki'  Liili'^l  I'n-idil.—'X'Xw  death  of  Christian  VIII.  in  Jan., 
1848,  the  Fcbriuiry  Revolution  in  France,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Schleswig-Holsteincrs  in  Maridi,  were  for  Denmark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  foreign  and  domestic  disturbances  wliich 
culminated  in  the  hunnliation  and  dismemberment  of  the 
kingilom  in  1864.  Tlie  politic.-d  drift  of  these  years  was  ir- 
resistibly toward  liberalism.  The  temper  of  the  age  bwame 
unfavorable  to  the  mystical  and  retrospective  in  literature. 
Romanticism  had  done  its  work  for  Danish  life  and  letters, 
and  the  rise  iif  a  new  literary  s<'hool  that  should  look  at  the 
|iresent  and  the  future,  and  should  occupy  itself  with  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  problems  that  more  and  more 
agitate  all  classes  in  our  day,  was  only  a  ([iieslion  of  time. 
Two  authors  may  be  saiil  to  herald  the  new  movement,  even 
if  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  it:  I'armo  Carl  Bloug  (b. 
181:{),  whose  patriotic  lyrics,  chiefly  of  an  occasional  charac- 
ter, have  given  him  a  high  place  as  a  poet,  and  whose  iiclivity 
as  the  editor  of  the  journal  Fivdrebtmli't  (The  Fatherland) 
and  the  untiring  advocate  of  Scandinavian  unity  make  him 
an  iinporlant  flgnrc  in  Danish  political  history:  and  Jh'yi'r 
Aaron  Goldsehmidt  (b.  181!)),  an  able  critic  and  satirical 
writer,  but  chiefly  significant  as  the  author  of  several  mas- 
terpieces of  prose  fiction.  Both  I'loug  and  (ioldschnudt, 
though  representatives  of  advanced  idi'as,  show  clejirly  Hie 
influence  of  Romanticism  in  their  strictly  literary  produc- 
tions. 

It  was  nece.ssary  that  Denmark  should  be  made  accpiaitited 
with  the  latest  tendencies  in  European  thought  and  letters 
in  order  to  bring  the  country  into  sympathy  with  what  is 
ealli'd  the  modern  spirit.  This  result  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  Cieorg  Brandes  (b.  1840),  the  critic 
ancl  literary  historian,  whose  intidlectual  guides  had  been 
Hegel, 'I'aine,  R<-nan,  and  .lolm  Stuart  .Mill.  In  all  respi'ctsa 
radical,  possessing  an  unusual  talent  for  popular  exposition, 
and  imvster  of  a  fluent  and  eloquent  if  not  always  restrained 
and  well-poised  style.  Brandes  by  his  lectures  ami  books  has 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  turn  Danish  literature  in  the 
realistic  direction  to  which  it  now  seems  to  be  committed. 
CaiKiid  judgment  will  discover  that  some  of  his  ideals  are 
flashy,  and  that  the  scope  of  his  critical  vision  is  often  nar- 


rowest when  if  appears  to  be  most  extensive:  but  of  the 
stimulus  which  he  has  given  to  Scandinavian  letters  there 
can  be  no  question.  Sweden  and  Norway  felt  this  stimulus 
as  well  as  Deinnark,  ami  th<>  effect  produced  on  BJHrnson 
and  ibsi^n  has  in  turn  reacted  upon  Danish  writers.  Drach- 
mann,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  Danish  school, 
is  a  writer  of  ast(juuding  fecundity,  who,  as  a  lync  poet  and 
a  novelist,  stands  perhaps  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Danish 
literature.  A  crowd  of  smaller  men,  whose  jihice  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  determine,  have  been  even  more  subject  to  the 
domination  of  Brandes:  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Sophus  Schandorph  (b.  1834.  a  convert  from  Romanticism), 
.1.  F.  .lacobsen  (1847-87),  AsbJHrn  Skram  (b.  1847),  Karl 
Gjelleru))  (b.  18.")7.  who  has  revolted  from  the  scho(d  of 
Brandes).  Herman  Bang  (b.  1857).  Edvard  Brandes  (b.  1847), 
and  Gustav  Ksimmn  (b.  1800).  The  Romantic  school  is  still 
representcil  among  young  writers  by  Krnst  von  iler  Recke 
and  Rudolf  Schmidt.  The  literary  and  scientific  activity 
of  DeiHiuirk.  always  remarkable  when  the  small  size  of  the 
country  is  taken  into  consideration,  was  never  more  notice- 
able than  to-day.  But  the  feeling  of  unrest  whi(di  charac- 
terizes the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centmT  is  too  pro- 
ductive of  self-C(jiiseiousness  to  be  altogether  favorable  to 
the  development  of  a  great  modern  school. 

BmLioiiRAPHY. — J.  Worm,  Lexicon  over  danske,  norxlce  og 
islanihk-e  tirrde  Mwiid  i}i  vols.,  1777-!t4) :  Nyeni]i  and  Kraft. 
Almiiidfliqt  Litem/i(rle.vicoH  for  Diinmark.  S'liri/i'  ik/  Ik- 
laiid(\>i-i());  Th.  II.  Erslew,  A/mindtIi,/!  Forf,il/fr-Li''.cico)i 
for  Koiii/cru/et  Daiimark  med  lilhnrenile  Biiaiidc  fra  ISl^ 
fit  ISJfO  (3  vols..  1843-53,  with  a  Sitpplement  in  3  vols.,  1858- 
68) :  C.  F.  Bricka,  Ueiiisk  hioi/raji.^k  Lf.rieon  (A-IIansen.  6 
vols.,  1887-92) :  Chr.  V.  Bruun,  Bihliotheca  Danica  ;  sys- 
feiixifixk  Forlcgnelse  over  den  danske  Literatur  fra  IJ/SS  til 
1S30  (1877-92);  F.  Pabricius.  Almiiidelitft  D'atink-Norsk 
ForlagKcatdtiii)  (1841.  with  supfilements  bringing  the  work 
down  to  IS.IO) ;  the  same,  Diivxk  Bojifortegnelxe  for  Aarene 
lS'47-,'hS'  (1861):  J.  Vahl,  Daiisk  Boyforleipiehe  for  Aarene, 
JS59-CS,  ISijO-SO  (1871,  1881-8',>);  (iad's  'Dansk' Bogfurteg- 
»ip/,sp  (monthly,  1859-93,  with  an  index  for  each  year):  R. 
Nyerup,  JIi.itori.sk-statistisk  Skildriiig  of  TiUtanden  i  Dan- 
mark  Of/  JS'orge  i  addre  og  ni/ere  1'ider  (4  vols.,  1803-06 ; 
part  ii.  is  Ifixtorie  af  Danmarka.  JVorges  og  I.ilani/ti  Liter- 
atiir  i  Jfiildelaldereii).  (See  other  works  under  Xvkrup.) 
Chr.  Jlolbech,  Jiiledninq  til  Forela'xninger  over  det  dannke 
S[irog  otj  den  daiixke  Xationidlitterdliirx  Ilistorie  (1822); 
the  s.Hine,  ForeUvxni tiger  over  den  nyi-re  dannke  I'oesi  (2  vols., 
1832) ;  R.  Kevser,  JVordma'tidenes  Videnskalielig/ied  og  Lite.r- 
atiir  i  Middelalderen  (vol.  i.  of  his  Ffferlad/e  Skrifter,  1866) ; 
.V.  Cf.  Uudelsba(di,  Ddnixvlie  [jiteralitr  u.  Sprac/ie  in  Ersch 
u.  Gruber's  Fiici/klopiidie.  >n'(.'{kin  i.,  th.  29  (Berlin,  1837) ; 
.N.  M.  I'etersen.  liidrag  HI  den  dan.ske  Lileralitrx  Hixlorie 
(6  vols. :  2d  ed.  by  C.  E.  Seidier,  1867-72) :  Fr.  Wiiikel  Horn, 
Den  diinxke  Li/eraliirx  Ilistorie  (1870) :  the  same,  (lexcliichte 
der  Ijitleralnr  ilex .ikondiiinrixrlien  yurdenx  (Eeiiizig,  1880), 
translated  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  Hixiory  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Scandinavian  Xortli  (Chicago,  1884.  with  a  useful  list 
of  "  books  in  the  English  language  relating  to  the  Scandi- 
mivian  countries,"  including  translations),  the  best  general 
work  for  the  English  or  (ierman  reailer;  P.  Hansen,  iVor- 
dixke  Digter  i  fort  Aarliinidrede  (1870:  2d  ed.  1879):  the 
same,  Illiixtreret  diiiixk  J.itleratiirhixtorie  (2  vols.,  1886); 
F.  Ronning,  Den  daiixke  Literatiirxliixlorie  i  (jruiidrids 
(2d  ed.  1890) :  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  The  Literature  and 
Romance  of  Xortheni  Europe  (2  vols.,  London,  1852);  Ilen- 
rik  Schiick,  Schiredixch-duiiixche  Literatiir  (U>  the  Reforma- 
tion) in  Paul's  Oriuidrixx  der  germanixchen  I'hilologie — an 
authoritative  summary,  confined  chiefly  to  the  vernacnhir 
literalure;  H.  Schw,ineidUigcl.*/j'(Ui/.s'/(  i(7i';v(/i(;-c  in  II. 
Weitemeyer's  iA'HHi<(r^  (Eoudon,  1890).  a  conveiuent  brief 
sketch;  (".  Rosenberg,  yiirdlmernex  Aaiidxliv  fra  Oldtiden 
til  vore  Dage  (3  vols.,  1878-8.5,  unfinished,  but  of  the  first  im- 
portance): C.  ,1.  Brandt. /^omrtH^j.'iA-  Digtning  fra  Middel- 
alderen  (^i  voXf^..  1869-77);  the  same,  Danxk  Kloxterlxesniiig 
(1865);  t  he  same,  ./^'Wrc  daiixke  Digtere:  et  i'dvnlg  {liiG-i, 
modernized  texts  with  brief  introductions);  C.  J.  Brandt 
and  L.  llelweg,  I)iti  danxke  Pxalmedigtning  (2  vols.,  1846- 
47):  J.  Ij.  lleiberg,  Vdxigt  over  den  danske  .Sk/onne  Litera- 
titr,  V(d.  viii.  of  his  Prusaiske  Skrifter  (1862) :  Welhaven, 
Kwald  og  de  nordixke  Digtere,  in  vol.  viii.  of  his  Samlede 
Skrifter  (1868):  K.  MenX/.im.  Baggesen  og  Oehlensehliiger 
(8  vols.,  1870-78) ;  the  same,  Danxke  Digtere  i  del  7,'/'>«  Aar- 
liundrede  (1804) :  P.  Strodtmann,  Da.f  geistige  Lehen  in 
Ddnemark  (Berlin.  1873);  F.  RHiming,  Bationalismens 
Tidsalder  (2  vols.,  1886-90) ;  V.  \'edel,  Studier  over  Ould- 
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alderen  i  dansk  Digtning  (1890);  J.  Paludan,  Renaissance- 
bevagdsfn  i  Danmnrks  Li/frnfiir  i.srpr  i  def  IS'^'  Aarhund- 
rede  (1887);  (Ihi  lldusaon.  Das  juiu/e  Skiindinavien  (Dres- 
den, 18S)1) ;  Ph.  Scliweitzei-,  (jexchUhte  cler  Skandinavischen 
Litteratur  von  ihren  Aufdngen  bis  auf  din  neueafe  Zeit  (2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1886-87).  (See  also  the  works  of  Georo 
Hrandes,  q.  v.).  For  the  drama,  see  S.  Birket  Smith.  Stu- 
dier  pa  det  gamle  danske  Skuespils  Omrdde  (1883) ;  tlie 
same,  H[<tterialier  lil  Skio-spileis  Histtirie  i  Dcmmark  for 
Koliiinrkrir/en  in  his  edition  of  lleficlimd's  Susanna  og 
CaIuiiinia\lSSS-90):  K.  L.  Rahbek.  Urn  Lndvig  Hulherg 
x(tm.  Lyxfspildigter  (3  vols.,  1815-17);  G.  Brandes,  Ludvig 
Jfolbci-g  og  hans  Tid  (1884 ;  in  German,  L.  H.  und  seine 
Zeitgekossen,  Berlin,  1883) ;  Th.  Overskou,  Den  danske 
Sktieplads  (continued  by  C'i}llin,  7  vols.,  1854-78) ;  P.  Han- 
sen, Den  danske  Skite'plads :  iUiistrrret  Tlieaterhisforie 
(1889  ff.) ;  E.  Brandes,  Dansk  Skm-spi/kiinst  (1880).  See  also 
the  references  attached  to  the  articles  on  individual  Danish 
authors.  G.  L.  Kittredoe. 

Dan'ites,  or  Destroying  Angels :  a  secret  society  of  Mor- 
mons, organized  in  18'38,  and  originally  comprising  about 
300  men.  who  are  believed  to  have  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  authority  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  leaders 
of  their  sect  at  all  hazards.  Many  massacres,  robberies,  and 
murders,  committed  during  the  earlier  history  of  Utah,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Danites,  but  the  Mormons  themselves  assert 
that  these  were  not  countenanced  by  the  "  saints."  In  1877 
John  D.  Lee,  who  had  belonged  to  this  society,  was  tried 
and  executed  for  participation  in  the  massacre  of  a  train  of 
••  Gentile  "  emigrants  in  1857. 

Dankali :  See  Danakil. 

Dannat,  William  T.  :  figure-painter;  b.  at  Hempstead, 
L.  L,  1853.  Pupil  of  Munich  Academy  and  of  Munkacsy, 
Paris;  member  of  the  International  Art  Jury,  Paris  Expo- 
sition, 1889  ;  member  of  the  Soeiete  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
.\rts,  Paris;  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
1881.  One  of  the  ablest  of  American  painters;  many  of  his 
pictures  depict  scenes  of  life  in  Spain.  His  picture  A  Quar- 
Irfle  (1884)  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  Stu- 
dio in  Paris.  William  A.  Coffin. 

Dan'iiebroar,  or  Danebrog  [from  Dan.  Danebrog ;  Dane 
+  brog.  cloth] :  the  ancient  battle  standard  of  Denmark, 
bearing  the  figures  of  a  cross  and  crown.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  at  the  battle  of  Volmar  in  Estho- 
nia  (1219)  during  a  crusade  against  the  heathens.  It  was 
twice  taken  in  battle  and  twice  recaptured.  In  1500  a  mere 
fragment  remained. — The  Order  of  the  Dannebrog  is  the 
second  of  the  Danish  onlers  of  knighthood.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  1219,  but  fell  into  decay,  and  was  re- 
stored in  1671. 

Dan'necker,  Joiiann  Heinrich,  von  ;  German  sculptor; 
pupil  of  Pajou  in  Paris  and  of  Canova  (1785-90)  in  Italy;  b. 
near  .Stuttgart,  Oct.  15,  1758.  Having  returned  to  Stuttgart 
in  1790,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sculpture.  He  pro- 
duced l)usls  of  Schiller,  Ijavater,  and  other  men  of  his  time. 
While  surpassed  by  Canova  in  creative  power,  he  excelled 
him  in  a'sthetic  perception,  and  thus  stands  in  the  history  of 
sculpture  between  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  Among  the 
best  productions  of  the  Canova  classicism  are  his  Ariadne, 
of  which  the  original  or  a  replica  is  in  a  private  collection  in 
Frankfort,  the  Sappho  macle  for  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  Christ.     D.  Dec.  8,  1841. 

Dan'nevir'ke  (Dane's  work):  a  boundary-wall  in  Schlcs- 
wig,  Imill,  by  the  Danes  against  the  Franks  about  808, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  The  original  line  can  be 
traced  from  tlie  town  of  Scljeswig  to  Hollingstedt.  Tlie  Hue 
of  the  Dannevirke  was  re.stored  in  1748  by  a  system  of 
strong  fortificatiiiris  known  as  the  "  Great  "  and  the  "  Little 
Damu'virke."  They  were  evacuated  by  the  Daues  Feb.  5, 
1S(;4,  and  destroyed' by  tlie  allies. 

llaniiliaiier,  daiinhow-pr,  Konrad:  theologian:  1).  in 
Hreisgau,  Baden.  l(i(i:{.  He  studied  tlieology  at  Marlnirgand 
Jena,  and  was  a|ipoinl<'d  professor  at  Strasshurg  in  Ui2H.  He 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  Lu- 
tlieran  <irthoiloxy.  Against  the  Komanists  he  wrote  Ilodn- 
nioria  S/iiritiis  Papa-  and  Ili/d'na  Fribiirgira  :  against  the 
Calvinists,  HodDniurin  S/)iri/iis  Calriniani  »\u\  Ji'ifnrniirfe 
Salrn;  and  against  the  Syneretists,  Mgstrriiini  Sijncretismi 
detecfi.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Speiier,  but  had  no  influence 
on  him  ;  was  a  very  learned  man.  however.  His  A'rt/fr/ii'.s- 
musmilrh  consists  of  ten  volumes  in  (juarto.  I),  in  Strass- 
burg,  1006. 


Dansville :  railway  junction,  and  the  largest  village  of 
Livingston  co..  N.  Y.  "(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New 
York,  ref.  5-D) ;  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Genesee  val- 
ley. It  contains  a  sanatorium,  union  school,  paper  and 
pulp  mills,  mower  and  reaper  works,  chair-factory,  woolen- 
mill,  pail-factory,  foundry,  electric-light  works,  water-works, 
extensive  nurseries,  and  vineyards.  Pop.  (1880)  3,625  ;  (1890) 
3,758.  Editor  of  "  Advertiser." 

Dantan,  da"aii'ta;ni'.  Joseph  Edouard  :  genre-painter  ;  b. 
in  Paris.  Aug.  26,  1848.  Pujiil  of  Pils  and  Lehmann. 
Second-elass  medal.  Salon,  1840;  first-class,  Paris  Exposition, 
1889:  Legion  of  Honor  1889.  His  Corner  of  a  Studio  was 
much  talked  of  at  the  Salon  of  1880,  and  is  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery.  The  still-life  in  liis  pictures  is  remarkably 
well  painted.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Dante  Alighieri  (or  Allig'hieri),  Ital.  pron.  daairt(7.-a1i- 
lei'-gee-aree  :  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets  and  author  of 
the  Divine  Comedy,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Italian  and 
of  all  poems.  The  subject  of  Dante's  life  and  works  is  an 
intricate  one,  and  the  number  of  treatises  upon  it  already 
runs  into  the  thousands.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude 
the  discussion  of  disputed  points,  and  permit  the  statement 
of  only  what  is  now  reasonably  certain.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  it  will  be  well  to  divide  the  matter  into  three  por- 
tions— the  first  dealing  with  Dante's  life ;  the  second,  w'ith 
his  spiritual  history;  the  third,  with  his  works. 

I.  Dante's  Life. 

The  poet  was  born  in  Florence,  in  Mayor  June,  1365,  His 
father  was  Aldighiero  (or  Alighiero)  degli  Aldighieri,  a  law- 
yer by  profession  ;  his  mother,  Bella,  of  unknown  but  prob-  . 
ably  plebeian  origin.  The  family  was  almost  certainly  not  I 
noble,  and  the  attempts  to  connect  it  with  the  Frangipani  1 
and  Elisei,  supjiosably  of  Roman  descent,  are  more  than 
doubtful,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  early 
(perhaps  by  Dante  himself:  cf.  I)if.  xv.  70,  .'seq.)  believed 
to  be  well  founded.  The  earliest  known  ancestor  of  the  poet 
is  his  great-great-grandfather,  Cacciagnida  by  name,  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Par.  xv.  and  xvi.).  This  Cacciagnida  mar- 
ried a  wife  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  an  Aldighieri,  prob- 
ably from  Ferrara.  Hence  came  the  poet's  surname.  One  of 
the  two  sons  of  this  marriage  was  Aldighiero;  he  had  two 
sons — one  named  Bellincione ;  the  latter  had  among  four  sons 
one  named  Aldighiero,  who  was  the  father  of  Dante.  Little 
is  known  of  tlie  history  of  the  family  tluis  outlined.  Dante 
makes  Cacciagnida  say  that  he  fnlhiwed  the  Emperor  Conrad 
(probably  Conrad  III.)  on  his  crusade  (1147),  was  knighted  by 
him,  and  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  infidits.  The  first  Al- 
dighiero is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1201,  and  is  jilaced 
by  Dante  in  Purgatory  because  of  his  pride.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  family  was  strongly  Guelph,  and  was  twice  (1249 
and  1260)  obliged  to  go  into  exile  for  its  opinions.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  exile  ended  only  in  1267  has  been  thought  to 
make  doubtful  the  poefs  birth  in  Florence;  but  this  is  clearly 
established  by  hisowii  statement  that  hewas"born  andnur- 
tured  there  till  the  culmination  of  his  life."     (Com:  i.  3.) 

Of  the  boyhood  of  Dante  we  really  know  very  little.  Tliere 
are  )ilenty  of  fables  about  it.  but  they  have  no  foundatinii 
in  provable  fact.  An  important  event  in  his  youth  we  do 
know — his  love  for  a  young  girl  of  slightly  less  than  his 
own  years,  who  for  centuries  (until  our  own  time,  in  fact) 
has  been  believe<l  to  be  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Foico  Porti- 
nari.  Of  this  matter,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  sjieak  in 
connecticm  with  Dante's  spiritual  history.  Whoever  the 
maiden  was,  she  died  young,  as  Dante  himself  tells  us,  June 
9,  1290  (  17/ef  Xuova  xxx.),  and  this  event  produced  a  |iain- 
ful  perturbation  in  liis  life.  Still  he  had  to  fulfill  his  duties 
to  the  world  in  whicli  he  lived:  and  accordingly,  after 
some  years  (probably  towiird  1295),  he  married  GciMiua, 
daughter  of  Mauetto  Doiiati.  By  lier  he  had  at  least  four 
chililren — Pietro.  Jacopo,  Beatrice,  and  Antonia.  Fipur 
otiier  names  of  children  ascribed  to  him  (Galjbriello.  Aligero. 
Eliseo,  Bernardo)  appear;  but  tlie  exi.stcnce  of  these  is  donlit- 
ful.  It  has  been  .supposed  that  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  in  proof  of  this  passages  from  the  poet's  works  un- 
favoralile  to  women,  as  well  as  statements  of  his  early  lii- 
ographer,  the  novelist  and  romancer  Boccaccio,  have  been  ad- 
duceil.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture.  The  induliital>le 
facts  are  that  Dante  nowhere  s]ieal<s  of  his  wife;  and  that 
after  bis  exile  (1302)  she  probably  remained  in  Florence,  be- 
ing still  alive  there  in  1332. 

Dante  was,  however,  not  merely  a  lover,  a  husband,  and  a 
father.    He  took  an  eag(M'  part  also  in  public  affairs.    Writing 
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al>mit  100  yours  after  Danto's  ileath.  his  biojiraplier  Li'onanlo 
Bruiii  files  u  letter  of  tlie  iM)et  in  which  he  describes  hiiiisolf 
as  liavin^  taken  part  wild  thi'  Florentines  in  the  battle  of 
Canipalilino.  .lime  12.  l-f^ll.  This  letter,  however,  no  longer 
exists,  anil  Danle's  eonleinporaries  and  imniediale  siicces- 
Sf)rs  say  not hini;  about  the  matter.  A  passage  in  his  works 
{Inf.  xxii.,  V.  1-9)  has  been  taken  to  imply  that  he  took 
|iart  in  the  war  of  the  Florentines  against  the  Aretines  in 
l'.i8H ;  and  lie  clearly  inlorins  ns  that  he  witiies.sed  the  capitu- 
lation of  t'aprona  in  Aug.,  128!)  (Inf.  xxi.  94.  .''(■(/.),  though 
whether  a.s  a  soldier  he  di>es  not  say.  There  is  more  that 
is  certain  in  regard  to  Dante's  connection  with  the  in- 
ternal alTairs  of  Florence,  though  here  also  many  legends 
have  grown  up,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  poet's  numerous  em- 
bassies to  other  states.  As  luus  been  saiil,  he  belonged  to 
a  family  traditionally  Gnelpli,  yet  not  noble:  and  as  such 
lie  can  hardly  have  looked  with  dista-ste  upon  the  democratic 
movement  which  finally  in  1293,  by  means  of  the  famous 
Ordinances  of  Justice,  compelled  the  old  Ghibelline  (and 
Guelph)  nobility  to  enroll  itself  in  the  Arti.  or  guilds,  i>n 
jiaiii  of  loss  of  civil  rights.  He  himself,  probably  at  the 
prescribed  age  of  thirty,  enrolled  in  the  Art  of  Physicians 
and  A|)Othecaries.  Heat  once  began  to  hold  public  posi- 
lioiis.  In  June,  liOti.  he  wa.s  one  of  the  Council  of  One 
Hun<lred,  and  he  was  still  a  member  in  Mar,,  1"297,  In 
May,  1299,  lie  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  conimune  of 
.San  (iemignano — the  only  sure  one  among  fourteen  repuleil 
embassies.  From  June  l.T  to  Aug.  1.5,  1800,  he  was  one  of 
the  six  priors  of  the  repulilic.  In  1801  he  debated  in  liotli 
the  aldermanie  council  (I'onsiglio  delle  t'aiiitudini)  and  the 
Council  of  One  Hundred,  In  .\i)ril  of  the  sjime  year  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  widening  and  repairing  of  a  street — the 
\\i\  di  San  I'rocolo, 

In  the  meantime  events  were  shaping  themselves,  with 
and  without  the  poet's  co-operation,  for  the  great  catas- 
trophe that  was  to  alTect  more  than  all  else  his  future  life, — 
i.  e.  his  exile.  After  1293,  despite  the  Orilinances  of  Jus- 
tice, the  turbulent  nobles  of  Florence  continued  to  disturl) 
the  life  of  the  republic.  The  Oliibellines,  as  such,  had 
mainly  lost  their  ]iower:  but  soon  two  parties  api)eared 
among  the  Guelphs — the  one  headed  by  the  haughty  Doiiati, 
the  other  by  the  rich  but  somewhat  idebeian  Cerchi,  From 
l;!00  these  [)arties  bore  rcspec-tively  the  names  of  Xini 
(Blacks)  and  liianrlii  (Whiti's).  derived  from  a  similar  in- 
testine feud  of  the  iieiirhl)oriiig  city  of  Pistoia.  in  which 
the  Florentines  had  interfered.  The  violence  of  the  contest 
in  Florence  led  the  pope,  Boniface  VIII,.  to  interjiose.  He 
took  the  side  of  the  S'eri,  and  intrigued  vigorously  for  their 
and  his  own  advantage.  The  Hinnvhi.  however,  had  the 
U])per  hand  in  Florence;  and  earlv  in  KiOO  three  partisans 
of  the  A'cc/,  also,  it  appears,  emissaries  of  the  ]iope,  were  con- 
demned lo  heavy  fines.  This  ilri'W  from  the  pope  two 
haughty  but  vain  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Fh>reiice,  deinand- 
ing  the  annulling  of  the  decree  (.\pr.  24and  .May  1.").  l;{00). 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  Xvri  made  direct  application 
lo  the  pope  for  help.  lie  undertook  to  give  it,  sending  Car- 
dinal Ac(|uasparta  to  Florence  to  bring  about  peace.  The 
mission  failed  ami  Florence  was  excommunicated.  Brawls 
continued  to  occur,  and  the  priors  deterinine<l  to  exile  the 
heads  of  both  parties.  According  to  Dino  Comjiagni  (liut 
the  authenticity  of  his  chronicle  cannot  be  relied  upon),  the 
immediate  occasion  for  this  action  was  an  outbreak  on  June 
24,  when  Dante  was  one  of  the  priors.  From  Villani's  ac- 
count, however,  it  would  seem  that  the  date  was  later,  after 
Dante  had  given  ui)  his  office.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Dante  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  liianclii — that  is,  against 
the  pope.  It  was  not  long  before  Boniface  found  another 
way  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  On  the  advice  of  Corso 
l>onati.  it  is  said,  he  nominated  Charles  of  Valois.  brother 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  to  be  |)acilicator  of  Florence, 
Nov.  1,  l;!01,  Charles  of  Valois,  after  solemn  i)romises  to  the 
Florentines  to  respect  their  rights  and  fortunes,  entered  the 
city.  Five  days  later  he  opened  the  gates  lo  the  Donati, 
who  ravaged  the  (piarlers  of  their  advei'saries  with  lire  and 
sword.  Thus  the  AV/-/  iio.s.scssed  themselves  of  \\w  govern- 
ment, and  determim-d  upon  a  proscription  of  thi'  liinnr/ii. 
Among  the  latter  Danle  was  included.  .Ian.  27,  1302,  he 
and  his  fellow-prioi-s  were  accused  "on  public  report"  (i,  e. 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  two  witnesses)  of  extortion  and 
barratrv  in  office,  besides  other  otfeiises.  Dante  was  c<in- 
demncd  to  a  fine  of  ."i.OOO  small  florins  ami  other  penalties. 
Forty  days  later  (Mar.  10,  l:i02),  for  contumacy  in  not  ap- 
[learingaiid  |iaying  his  fiiu>,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned, 
should  he  ever  be  found  upon  Florentine  territorv, 
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When  and  how  Dante  left  Florence  we  do  not  know,  Ke- 
lying  a|ipaieiitly  upon  a  statement  of  Boccaccio  that  Dante 
was  nominated  by  the  Bianrhi  as  liead  of  a  commission  to 
go  to  Rome  to  |>rotest  to  Boniface  against  the  coming  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  Leonardo  Briiiii,  in  his  Life,  declared  that 
Dante  was  in  Ki>iiie  when  sentence  was  pas.sed  ui)on  him, 
and  first  heard  of  the  full  extent  of  his  misfortune  at  Siena, 
on  his  way  home.  The  be.st  authorities  (e.  g.  Scartazzini 
and  Bartoli)  now  agree,  however,  that  this  emba.s,sy  is  im- 
probable. Dino  Coiupagni,  the  suspected  chronicler,  alone 
of  contemporaries  mentions  it,  and  many  fact s  are  again.st 
it.  Boccaccio  hiiuself  merely  states  that  Dante  was  nomi- 
niifi'd  \o  go  to  Koine  :  liut  declares  that  when  condemned  he 
left  Florence  secretly  with  Meri  de'  Cerchi.  At  any  rate, 
the  poet  went  into  exile,  "to  learn  how  salt  is  the  taste  of 
others'  bread,  how  hard  the  ascent  and  descent  of  others' 
titaivs  "  (PardcL  wii.  as.  seq.).  Whither  he  went  is  also  in 
the  main  dark.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  journeyed, 
nearly  a  beggar,  almost  everywhere  the  Italian  tongue 
was  spoken,  "showing  against  his  will  the  wound  of  For- 
tune, which  ofttimes  is  wont  to  be  unjustly  imputed  to  the 
wounded"  (Com:  i.  :i).  The  only  contemporary  .statement, 
beyond  his  own  hints,  as  to  his  movements  is  that  of 
Giovanni  Villani  (Cmnica  ix,  186):  oiirhK.fene.  alio  studio  a 
Bolo(/na,  e  pot  a  Parigi,  e  in  piii  parfi  del  mondo.  Legends 
ra|)idly  grew,  and  soon  various  places  in  Italy  claimed  the 
honor  of  his  presence  for  at  least  a  time.  When  we  study 
tlie  evidence,  however,  we  find  that  we  get  only  now  and 
then  a  sure  glimpse  of  him ;  then  he  disappears  again  from 
view. 

It  is  worth  while,  nevertheless,  to  give  briefly  the  story  of 
his  wandi-rings,  in  so  far  as  it  maybe  made  out  with  reason- 
able certainty.  From  the  pas.sage  in  the  I'aradiao  (xvii.  46. 
seq.),  in  which  Cacciaguida  is  made  to  predict  the  sufferings 
that  were  to  befall  his  great-great-grand.son,  it  is  clear  that 
not  long  after  his  baiiishment  the  hitter  sought  refuge  in 
Verona,  at  the  court  of  the  Scaligers.  This,  Cacciaguida 
declared,  should  be  Dante's  .ft'r.si  refuge  and  firat  resting- 
place.  In  spite  of  this  apparently  conclusive  statement, 
iiowever,  it  is  jirobable  tliat  some  months  at  least  ela])sed 
between  the  date  of  the  poet's  banishment  and  his  resort 
to  Verona;  and  that  these  months  were  spent  by  him, 
along  with  his  fellow-exiles,  in  vain  efforts  to  effect  a  re- 
turn to  Florence.  Ills  name  ai)|iears,  with  the  names  of 
seventeen  other  Florentines, a|ipended  to  a  document  drawn 
up  at  San  Godeiizo  in  the  L'pper  Mugello,  almost  certainly 
of  the  date  June  8,  1302,  The  document  is  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  signers  to  make  good  any  damage  in- 
curred by  L^goliiio  I'baldini,  his  soils,  or  others  of  his  house, 
in  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  castle  of  Montaccianico,  in 
the  interest  of  the  exiled  liiinirlii.  The  attempt  was  a  suc- 
cess, though  valueless  as  tar  as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
exiles  was  c<mcerned.  How  hmg  thereafter  Dante  remained 
with  the  exiles  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that,  from  whatever  cause,  he  found  himself  as  time  went 
on  in  a  state  of  growing  indignation  and  rage  against  his  own 
former  friends,  and  at  husl  he  cut  himself  otf  from  them 
and  from  all  their  projects.  In  the  words  of  Cacciaguida 
(1.  c),  he  learned  by  experience  the  "course  of  their  bestial- 
ity, .so  that  it  became  well  for  him  to  have  formed  a  party  by 
himself,"  Wlu'ther  this  savage  criticism  was  ju.stitied  we 
know  not  ;  we  know  oulv  (hat  the  affairs  of  the  exiles  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  1304  met  irretrievable  ship- 
wreck. And  it  is  probable  that  before  this  date  Dante  had 
gone  to  Verona,  to  be  kindly  received  by  the  "gran  Lom- 
bardo,"  who  almost  certainly  was  Barlolommeo  della  Scala. 

What  the  jioet  did  at  Verona  is  unknown,  as  indeed  his 
means  of  liveliliooil  through  most  of  the  years  of  his  exile 
are  unknown.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  .several  critics, 
most  recently  by  Scartazzini  (Ikinte-IIandbiich,  1892,  p.  122, 
Keq.).  that  he  made  use  of  his  great  learning  as  a  teacher. 
But  tills  is  highly  uncertain,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  years 
of  his  exile.  Probably  he  did  not  long  remain  in  Verona, 
for  his  jiatron  there  dieil  JIar.  7,  1304,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Alboin,  of  whom  Dante  in  a  well-known 
pa,ssage  (Conv.  iv.  16)  speaks  deprecialingly.  Perhaps  his 
oft-mentioned  sojourn  in  Bologna  fell  in  the  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  this  date;  and  perhaps,  as  Scartazzini 
ha.s  suggested,  he  was  one  of  the  Ghibellines  driven  call  of 
Bologna  by  the  (iuelphs  (Mar,  1,  1306),  and  went  with  others, 
notably  several  professors  and  scholars  of  the  university,  to 
Pailua.  He  is  meiilioned  in  a  document  of  Aug.  27,  1306, 
as  dwelling  in  Padua,  Apparently,  however,  he  did  not 
long  abide  there,  for  he  appears  in  a  document  of  Oct.  6, 
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1306,  as  intrusted  by  the  Counts  of  Malaspina  in  the  Luni- 
giana  with  the  task  of  procuring  peaee  between  them  and 
Antonio,  Bishop  of  Luni.  which  task  he  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. And  now  all  certainty  fails  us  for  a  consid- 
erable period.  We  do  not  know  how  long  Dante  remained 
in  the  Lunigiana,  nor  whither  he  went  when  he  left  it. 
It  has  been  said  on  the  authcjrity  of  the  fifteenth  century 
writer,  Flavio  Biondo,  that  in  1308  lie  was  in  Forli,  em- 
ployed as  secretary  by  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  so.  About  this  same  year.  1308,  the  general 
drift  of  the  evidence,  rather  than  any  definite  fact,  leads 
most  authorities  to  place  the  poet's  sojourn  in  Paris.  The 
(loubt,  however,  as  to  whether  this  visit  ever  took  place 
seems  ill-founded,  seeing  that  we  have  the  [lositive  state- 
ment of  Giovanni  Villani  (/.  c).  confirmed  by  the  un- 
broken tradition  of  the  early  biographers,  from  Boccaccio 
down,  as  to  its  reality.  About  what  the  poet  did  in  Paris, 
whether  he  studied  or  taught,  did  or  did  not  take  a  degree, 
and  so  on,  we  have  no  sure  information.  His  supposed 
visit  to  (Oxford,  which  rests  upon  a  rhetorical  passage  in 
Boccaccio's  Latin  ('(irmfn  in  laudi'iii  Dantis,  an<l  the 
statement  of  the  fifteenth  century  commentator,  Johannes 
de  Serravalle,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  improbable,  to  say 
the  least. 

If  Dante  was  in  Paris  in  1308  or  1300,  when  di<l  he  return 
to  Italy'?  Boccaccio  says  it  was  when  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg (Henry  VII.),  the  news  of  whose  expedition  had 
filled  Dante  with  Joy,  was  besieging  Brescia.  But  this  was 
in  the  summer  anil  fall  of  1311,  and  we  have  Ijetter  evi- 
dence than  Boccaccio's  that  Dante  was  already  in  Italy  in 
the  end  of  1310.  This  is  the  famous  letter  addressed  Uni- 
versis  et  siiu/nlis  Italics  regibus  et  senatoribus  abnae  Vrbig, 
nee  lion  ducibus  afgue  populis,  humilis  Italus  Dantes  Ale- 
gerii  florentinus  et  exul  immeriiiis  orat  pacem.  The  letter 
is  undated,  but  its  character  is  such  as  to  make  it  certain  it 
was  written  soon  after  Henry's  entrance  into  Italy  (Oct., 
1310).  It  is  a  piran,  a  hymn  of  congratnlation  and  Joy,  ad- 
dressed to  all  Italy  on  the  coming  of  its  deliverer.  It  be- 
gins: Ecce  nunc  tempus  aceepfabiJe,  quo  sigiia  surgnnt  con- 
sulationis  et  pads.  It  ends:  Hie  est  qwein  Pelrus,  Dei  Vi- 
carius,  honorifieare  nos  nionet :  quern  Clemens,  nunc  Petri 
successor,  luce  apostolicae  benedictionis  illumifiat ;  ut  ubi 
radius  spiritiialis  non  sufficit,  ibi  splendor  minoris  lumi- 
naris  illustret.  The  patriot  welcomes  the  restorer  of  peace 
to  his  fatherland ;  the  Ghibelline,  the  new  representative  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Enjjiire :  the  idealist  in  thought,  the  ideal- 
ist in  practice.  On  Mar.  31, 1311,  the  poet  wrote  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence,  scehst issimis  Florentinis.  a  letter  full  of 
bitter  exultation  at  the  pains  they  were  soon  to  end\ire ; 
and  he  must  have  been  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  when  he 
composed  it.  (Scriptum  prid.  K(d.  April  is  infinibiis  Tux- 
cine  sub  fontem  Sarni,  faustissiini  cursus  Ilenrici  Ciesaris 
ad  Italian  anno  primo.)  On  Apr.  16,  1311,  from  the  same 
place  he  directed  a  third  letter  to  Henry  himself  (Snnctis- 
simo  Triumphatori  et  Domino  singulari),  in  which  he  urged 
liim  to  leave  for  the  time  the  rebellious  cities  north  of  the 
Apennines,  and  to  hasten  to  the  punishment  of  Florence — 
tnpera  versa  in  viscera  gene/ricis.  From  an  expression  in 
this  letter  it  seems  clear  that  Dante  had  sometime  pre- 
viously seen  and  done  homage  to  Henry,  but  when  or 
where  we  do  not  know.  Nor  do  we  know  the  fortunes  of 
Dante  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding.  The  disap- 
pointment of  his  eager  hopes  and  dreams  is  of  course  clear. 
Henry's  death  at  Buonconvento,  Aug.  24,  1313,  destroyed 
them  all.  No  report  tells  us  where  Dante  was  when  this 
catastrojihe  occurred,  nor  how  he  bore  it ;  but  of  the  latter 
we  can  Jiulge  from  the  solemn  and  bitter  words  of  Bea- 
trice, the  last  she  speaks  to  the  poet  {Par.  xxx.  133,  seq.),  an 
she  points  out  to  him  in  the  circle  of  the  celestial  rose  the 
great  seat  already  crowned  that  awaits  "  the  high  Henry, 
who,  to  set  Italy  straight,  will  come  ere  she  is  ready." 
One  more  point  is  clear,  i.  e.  that  Dante's  bitterness  against 
Florenc('  had  confirmed  his  exile.  Under  pressure  of  the 
impending  attack  of  Henry,  the  city  had  recalled  (Apr.  and 
Sept.,  131 1)  many  of  her  l)anished  suns  :  Init  in  the  list  of  those 
excluded  from  tlie  benefits  of  Baldo  d'.Vguglione's  riforma 
stands  the  name  of  Dante.  And  this  exclusion  is  again 
confirmed  in  a  <lecree  of  Nov.  6,  1315,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion this  time  of  the  poet's  sons.  It  is  not  probal)le  that 
this  attitude  of  the  city  toward  her  greatest  citizen  was 
changed  during  his  life.  A  passage  in  Boccaccio's  Life  of 
Dnnlr  (]ip.  r);!-.')^).  to  l)esuri',  a|iparently  confirmee  1  liy  a  mai;- 
nificent  letter  of  Dante  to  a  Florentine  friend,  has  led  many 
to  believe  that  the  poet  was  in  1316  given  an  opportunity 


to  return  on  certain  humiliating  conditions,  but  refused  in- 
dignantly to  accept  the  same.  The  letter,  however,  exists 
in  but  a  single  and  in  many  ways  perplexing  manuscript 
(Laurent,  xxix.  8),  and  is  in  other  respects  suspicious,  so 
that  little  confidence  can  be  felt  in  its  authenticity. 

The  truth  is  that  from  Nov.  6,  1315.  initil  the  year  of 
Dante's  death,  we  have  not  a  single  really  certain  date.  In 
the  statements  as  to  his  abiding-places  and  occupations  we 
are  sure  there  is  much  that  is  fabulous,  though  undoubtedly 
something  that  is  true.  To  draw  the  line  with  confidence 
between  the  two  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  Boccaccio  tells  us 
that  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Dante  went  across  the 
Aiiennines  into  the  Romagna,  and  was  received  by  Guido  No- 
vello  da  Polenta,  "  at  that  time  lord  of  Ravenna,"  and  enter- 
tained by  him  for  several  years.  Alas!  in  1313-14  Guido 
Novello  was  not  lord  of  Ravenna,  only  podesta  of  Cesena. 
So  the  whole  statement  becomes  suspicious.  Nor  is  it  made 
less  so  by  tlie  letter  in  Italian,  first  published  by  Anton  Fran- 
cesco Doni  in  1547.  in  which,  under  date  5Iar.  30,  1314  (or 
1313,  tor  there  is  trouble  over  this),  Dante  jmrports  to  write 
to  Guido  Novello  from  Venice  an  account  of  an  embassy 
undertaken  by  him  for  the  latter  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a 
strange  letter,  and  there  are  things  in  it  (e.  g.  that  the  Vene- 
tians have  been  unable  to  understand  the  Latin  of  diplo- 
macy) that  can  only  be  said  to  be  inexplicable.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  is  to  call  it  outright  a  forgery.  The  forger, 
whoever  he  was,  was  very  clumsy,  for  he  was  trying  to  con- 
nect his  falsification  with  an  event  the  true  date  of  which 
Giovanni  Villani  gives  us— an  embassy  of  Dante  to  Venice 
in  1331. 

We  can  not  be  sure,  then,  that  immediately  after  Henry's 
death  Dante  went  from  Tuscany  to  tlie  Romagua.  Guido 
Novello  became  lord  of  Ravenna  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Ijamberto.  .June  22.  1316.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  prob- 
able, that  soon  after  this  date  Dante  first  received  the  aid 
and  protection  of  the  man  who  undoubtedly  made  his  life 
less  hard  at  its  very  end.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
the  poet  resided  constantly  at  Ravenna  through  aU  the^e 
years.  Indeed,  we  know  that  now  and  again  (though  the 
precise  dates  we  do  not  know)  he  was  ehsewhere.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  long  list  of  uncertain  places  with  which  lo- 
cal pride  or  critical  ingenuity  has  striven  to  connect  the 
poet's  name.  Each  has  its  shade  of  probability  or  imjirob- 
ability.  but  it  would  require  a  volume  to  determine  it  in 
every  case.  We  shall  simply  pass  over  Pisa,  Gubbio, 
Fonte  Avellana,  Udine,  and  the  rest.  In  two  cities,  how- 
ever, Lucca  and  Verona,  it  is  practically  certain  tliat  Dante 
sometime  during  these  years  was,  and  in  both  cases  the 
certainty  arises  from  Dante's  own  words. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Purgatorio  (v.  34,  seq.) 
Dante  represents  himself  as  conversing  with  Bonagiunta, 
a  poet  of  Lucca,  and  as  being  told  by  him,  among  other 
things,  that  a  maiden  is  already  born  (by  name  tientueca) 
"who  shall  make  pleasant  his  city  to  him.  however  men 
may  blame  it."  Clearly  when  Dante  wrote  those  words  he 
has  been  in  Lucca,  and  had  known  the  delicate  kind- 
ness of  Gentucca.  But  when  <  Troya,  basing  his  argument 
ujion  his  identification  of  Dante's  Veltro  (/"/.  i.  101),  with 
Uguccione  delta  Faggiuola,  tells  us  that  the  (hite  must  have 
been  later  than  1314,  for  in  that  year  only  did  Lucca  fall 
into  L^guccione's  power,  having  liefore  that  been  absolutely 
closed  to  Ghibelline  or  Bianco  (hence  to  Dante).  Here,  how- 
ever, all  is  conjecture.  We  can  only  say  that  the  date  as  a 
terminus  a  quo  has  probaliility  on  other  grounds  also. 

And  now  for  Verona.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
passage  in  the  Paradiso  (xvii.  70,  seq.)  proves  that  Dante 
was  in  Verona  not  long  after  his  exile,  and  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  Bartolommeo  della  Scala.  The  same  passage 
further  on  proves  that  at  a  later  date  he  was  in  Verona  and 
received  the  kindly  aid  of  Bartolommeo's  younger  brother, 
Can  Grande  delta  Scala,  who  became  lord  of  Verona  in  1312. 
Here  again  we  do  not  know  the  date,  but  it  was  prob- 
al)ly  after  1316.  Of  the  intimacy  between  the  poet  and  Can 
Grande  the  l)est  evidence  is  the  famous  dedicatory  letter  to 
the  latter,  expounding  the  true  intent  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  the  critics,  seems 
still  to  remain  prohalily  authentic.  Less  fortunate,  how- 
ever, is  tlie  attempt  to  jirove  tliat  Dante  was  in  Verona 
in  1320  upon  the  authority  of  the  treatise  Qnaestio  de  duo- 
bus  elemeiilis  aquae  et  terrae;  for  this  treati.se  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  fabrication  of  a  later  time. 

lu  the  year  1321  (liut.  1<4  us  repeat,  how  long  before 
that  we  do  not  know)  Dante  was  certainly  in  Ravenna, 
at   the  court  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta.     In  that  year 
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til'  went  on  an  embassy  for  the  latter  to  Venice  (ef.  G.  Vil- 
lani,  Croji.  ix.  llifi),  and  upon  his  return  from  tlie  same  he 
(lied,  Sept.  14. 1321.  ".Xnd."  .-avs  Villani,  "  in  Uavenna,  before 
I  he  door  of  the  fji't'ater  ehureli  (San  Pier  .Magfjiore),  he  was 
buried  with  {,'reat  honor,  in  the  garb  of  a  poet  and  great 
philosopher."  Yet  even  in  death  the  weary  exile  was  not 
to  have  peaee.  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  rehearse 
here  the  vicissitudes  of  his  mortal  remains — the  long  series 
of  frustrated  or  but  liair-t'ultilled  plans  of  niagnilieent 
preservation  and  eommemoralion :  the  efforts  of  fanatic 
churchmen  to  bring  ignominy  even  upon  deatli  ;  the 
bickerings  of  Florence  and  Haveinia  over  the  possession 
of  the  precious  relics;  the  disappearance  of  these  from 
their  sarcophagus  just  before  thev  were  to  lie  given  over 
to  Florence  (Oct.  20.  151!)):  their  rediscovery.  May  27,  186.5, 
by  tlie  master  mason  I'io  Feletti,  as  he  was  tearing  down 
a  wall  in  lln'  old  Franciscan  monastery  that  stands  close  by 
San  I'ier  Maggiore  ;  the  conse(|uent  Jul)ilation  of  all  Italy. 
The  story  can  be  found  in  every  detail  in  the  work  by  Kicci. 
mentiimed  below. 

II.  Dante's  SpiRrnAL  Histokv. 

Of  all  poets  Dante  has  most  clearly  and  uiunistakably 
given  form  an<l  pressure  to  his  own  experii'ncc.  his  owii 
ideals,  his  own  aspirations.  As  we  study  his  works  we 
grow  more  and  more  convinced  that  they  are  understand- 
able only  if  we  comprehend  something  of  the  course  of 
his  own  inner  life.  And  yet  this  comprehension  is  in 
many  ways  hard  to  attain,  and  the  confusion  of  opinion  we 
have  found  in  regard  to  his  external  life  prevails  even  more 
here.  Still  it  is  useful  and  even  necessary  to  indicate 
what  lines  seem  in  the  main  to  have  established  them- 
selves. We  must  speak  brielly  of  his  education  ;  of  the 
beginnings  of  his  individual  experience  ;  of  the  phases  of 
thought  and  belief  through  which  he  passed. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  schools  or  under  what  masters 
Dante  received  his  early  education.  Undoubtedly  this  edu- 
cation took  the  regular  media'val  form  of  the  iriviiim  and 
qumlriri  111)1.  for  the  poet  knows  no  other  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion (cf.  Cum:  ii.  14).  A  tradition,  beginning  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  represents  him  as  having  been  taught  by 
Brunetto  Latini,  and  this  has  been  thought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  beautiful  words  addressed  by  the  poet  to  the 
latter  (Inf.  xv.  82,  seq.) : 

Chf  in  la  mente  ni'i*  fitta,  ert  nr  mi  accora 
La  cara  e  biioiia  itiiaginc  paterna 
I>i  vol.  qnandn  net  niouilo  ad  ora  ad  ora 

M'insegnavate  cuiue  fuotn  s'eteriia. 

These  words,  however,  seem  hardly  to  implv  the  relation 
of  nuister  to  [lupil ;  and  on  other  groumls  it  is  improbable. 
Brunetto  had  indeed  during  his  long  exile  in  France  be- 
come a  man  of  univeisal  learning,  as  his  7"re.ior  shows  ;  and 
he  was,  in  the  words  of  Giovanni  V'illani  (Cron.  viii.  10), 
sommi)  tnae.it ro  in  rettorim,  as  well  as  cominciatore  e 
maeatro  in  diffroKmre  i  Fiorentini,  e  fnii/li  srorti  in  hem' 
parlare.  e  in  snpere  guidnre  e  reggere'  In'noxlni  rffinhlii-d 
secondo  la  polifica.  But  in  Ploivncc  he  was  fully  occu- 
pied till  his  death  (1294)  with  great  public  concerns,  and 
certainly  can  not  have  given  systematic  instruction  to  Flor- 
entine youth.  Still  his  influence  upon  Dante  and  the  group 
of  young  men  to  which  Dante  belonged  is  undeniable;  and 
it  niav  Well  have  been  under  his  inspiration  that  the  poet 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  learning  which  subsi.(|u,-iitly 
made  Villani  say  of  him  :  Quc.Hfi  fa  qrande  Irtlrrafo 
qmuti  in  ogni  sciHma,  tutlo  faitse  lai'co.  This  learning,  as 
we  see  it  in  Dante's  works,  was  naturally  the  result  of  the 
toil  of  a  lifetime,  not  of  youth  only.  Before  his  death  it 
embraced  practically  all  that  a  man'of  his  time  and  conn- 
try  could  know.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  many  litera- 
tures—Latin (both  classical  and  mcdia'val).  Proven<;al. 
Old  French.  Karly  Italian— but  not  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or 
Arabic.  He  was  an  eager  student  of  [ihilosophv.  He  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  mathematical  and  p'hvsical  sci- 
ence of  his  age.  He  knew  something  of  miisic  and'iiainting. 
Yet  he  was  never  a  sdiolar  for  the  sake  of  scholarship.  All 
he  knew  he  used  for  his  own  purposes,  not  subordinating 
hinisrlf  to  it  ami  becoming  lost  in  it. 

More  important  than  the  historv  of  Dante's  learning  is 
that  of  his  imaginative  life.  It  is'probalde  that  with  him 
the  impulse  to  imaginative  expression  and  the  beginnings 
of  imaginative  experience  were  contemporaneous.  The 
former,  perhaps,  arose  from  the  example  of  those  poets, 
somewhat  older  than  himself,  wlio  were  giving  to  Italian 
poetry  a  meaning  independent  of  the  Provencal  tradition — 


the  poets  of  the  dolce  .ttil  nxoro.  The  change  had  been 
begun  by  the  Bolognese  Guido  Guinicelli,  who  died  while 
Dante  was  yet  a  child  (127(i),  but  whose  influence  the  latter 
recognizes  when  he  calls  him  (Purg.  xxvi.  i)T) : 

it  padre 
Mio  e  degli  altri  niiei  niiglior,  che  mat 
Rime  d'ainore  usar  doici  e  legRiadre. 

From  Bologna,  however,  the  "  sweet  new  style "  had 
passed  over  the  Apennines  into  Tuscany;  and  there  in 
Dante's  boyhood  it  was  |iracticcd  by  a  whole  group  of 
poets,  the  most  prominent  among  whoin  were  Lapo  (iianni, 
Dino  Frescobaldi,  C'ino  da  Pistoia,  and  Guido  Cavaleauti! 
Side  by  side  with  these  were  poets  of  the  older  "  Proven- 
<;alizing"  school,  such  as  Dante  da  JIajano,  (iuittone 
d'Arezzo,  Guido  Orlandi,  and  others.  Hence  much  poetical 
discussion  and  some  sharp  mutual  criticism.  Whether  these 
poets  belonged  to  the  old  or  the  new  school,  however, 
their  subject  was  the  same — namely,  love.  This  was  the 
theme  which  the  poets  of  Provence  had  set.  and  it  was  not 
deiiarted  from  essentially.  Dante  hiin.self  at  first  writes 
about  nothing  else.  To  the  poets  of  Provence,  however,  love 
was  cs.sentially  a  .social  function — the  service  of  noble  and 
beautiful  women  for  the  sake  of  knightly  perfection  ami 
renown.  'J'he  Italian  poets  of  the  "sweet  iicw  style  "  began 
to  identify  the  service  of  love  with  the  service  of  all  spir- 
itual ideals,  making  of  the  particular  woman  served  rather 
the  incarnation  of  these  ideals  than  a  person  to  be  humanly 
admired  and  siaight.  And  this  identification  was  carried 
by  Dante  to  its  utmost  point,  until  in  him  we  find  the 
whole  higher  life,  intellectual,  moral,  and  imaginative,  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  love  and  the  service  of  woman. 

Karly  tomlied  by  this  poetical  theorizing,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  doctrine  that  capacity  to  love  is  the  one 
unmistakalile  mark  of  the  gentle  heart, "Dante's  imaginative 
preoccupation  soon  found  an  object,  a  center  about  which 
to  gather  itself.  This  object  was  the  woman  whose  name  is 
forever  consecrated  in  the  poet's  works,  Beatrice.  About 
her,  whoever  she  was.  the  whole  spiritual  lifi'  of  Dante 
afterward  revolved.  To  his  early  love  for  her  his  Vita 
NuDfd  is  dedicated:  to  the  history  of  his  later  regeneration 
through  and  by  her  his  />(''■/«(■  Y'ciwiPf/^  is  devoted.  And 
yet.  despite  the  fame  she  has  thus  attained,  she  remains  for 
us  remote,  uncertain,  dim.  Putting  aside  the  manifestly 
romantic  account  of  Boccaccio,  we  know  nothing  about 
her  except  what  the  poet  tells  lis ;  and  to  him  she  became 
more  and  more  simply  the  incarnation  of  his  own  higher 
naturi',  so  that  his  words  about  her  are  full  of  ditficulties 
and  .seeming  impossibilities.  Indeed,  there  have  been  tliose 
who  have  denied  that  she  was  a  real  woman  at  all  ;  and 
elaborate  theories  have  been  constructed  to  prove  that  she 
was  only  an  ideal  creature  of  Dante's  own  spirit. 

If.  however,  we  take  what  ajijiears  on  the  face  of  Dante's 
words.  Beatrice  was  a  Florentine  maiden,  nearlv  a  year 
younger  than  himself,  who.  toward  the  end  of  his  ninth 
year,  first  attracted  his  attention  and  stirred  in  him  the 
impulse  to  love.  From  the  time  when  he  first  saw  her  he 
admired  and  sought  her;  and  finally,  after  nine  years  more, 
she  bestowed  upon  him  a  greeting"  that  made  \m\\  firmly 
her  own.  Thenceforward  his  mind  and  imagination  were 
absorbed  in  devotion  to  her.  and  he  began  to  conipo.se  poems 
in  her  honor,  which  he  communicated  to  other  poets,  draw- 
ing replies  from  them.  For  a  time  he  concealed  the  iden- 
tity of  his  real  mistress  by  .seeming  to  .serve  another  lady 
(la  donna  iletla  d i/i'.w) ;  lint  at  last,  finding  that  this  Was 
causing  comment,  and  having  on  one  occasion  been  over- 
come by  his  emotions  in  a  company  where  Beatrice  was 
present,  he  told  his  secret  to  a  friend,  and  soon  it  had  be- 
come common  property.  Though  knowing  that  his  suit 
(•(Uild  yield  him  nottiing  but  at  the  most  a  greeting  and  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  and  writing  about  the  lady  he  loved,  ho 
yet  continued  to  celeljrate  iii'r,  until  on  thine  "J,  1290,  she 
died,  leaving  liim  in  great  pain  and  grief. 

Dante  distinctly  says  (  1'.  X  xviii.)  that  "many  persons 
had  learned  the  secret  of  his  heart."  Yet  it  was'  reserved 
for  Boccaccio,  in  his  Life  uf  Dante,  to  state  who  lieatrico 
was.  According  to  him,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Foico 
Portinari,  a  highly  esteemed  Florentine  citizen  and  a 
neighbcu- of  Dante's  parents.  There  has  been  preserved  to 
us  till'  will  of  this  FoliM  Portinari.  dated  .Ian.  15,  1288;  and 
in  it  we  find  it  stated  that  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  al- 
ready at  that  time  wife  of  a  certain  Simone  dei  Bardi.  The 
tradition  given  by  Boccaccio  has  been  generally  accepted 
by  Dante's  biographers  from  the  fcmiieenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  very  i-ecently  an  important  confimia- 
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tion  of  it  has  been  tliseovefed.  It  is  the  statement  of  Dante's 
own  son  Pietro  tliat  his  father's  mistress  really  was  Beatriee 
Portinari.  (See  Luisi  Kocoii,  Dfl  Cnm/n.  di  Pietro  di  Dimff 
cont.  nel  Cod.  Anhhiini.  841,  jiuhlishetl  in  the  Ohm.  Stor. 
delta  Letter.  Itnl.  vii.  3.)  Yet  so  strange  and  unreal  is  Dante's 
account  of  his  love  in  the  Vita  Nunva  that,  as  has  already 
■been  said,  there  are  ihose  who  altogether  deny  the  identifi- 
•eation  of  Boccaccio,  and  some  who  refuse  to  Beatrice  real 
lesistence  at  all.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  Filclfo  de- 
clared Beatrice  to  be  only  a  creature  of  Dante's  imagination  ; 
in  the  eighteenth  century  Biscioni  undertook  to  prove  her  a 
personification  of  Wisdoin  (Sapienza).  In  the  nineteenth, 
(xabriel  Rossetti  has  believed  her  to  represent  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire:  Perez,  the  Active  Intelligence;  Bartoli,  wo- 
man in  general.  Others,  the  latest  perhaps  Scartazzini,  have 
admitted  her  reality,  liut  denied  that  she  was  Beatrice  Por- 
tinari. These  theories  can  not  lie  discussed  here,  liut  it  may 
be  said  briefly  that  a  mere  personification  could  hardly  lie 
born  in  a  certain  year,  go  into  comjianies,  talk  over  the  poet 
mockinglv  with  other  ladies,  live  in  a  street  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  die  June  9,  1290.  And  if  Beatrice  really 
lived,  no  argument  that  has  been  yet  advanced  seems  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  the  tradition,  beginning  with  Boccaccio 
and  Pietro  di  Dante,  that  she  was  Beatrice  Portinari. 

While  Beatrice  lived  she  at  once  engaged  Dante's  heart 
and  stirred  his  inuigination.  By  reason  of  her  he  wrote 
various  poems  that  gave  him  a  jilace  among  the  best  poets 
of  his  time.  When  she  died  he  mi.'aut  still  to  serve  her.  and 
meditated  songs  in  her  honor.  But  there  came  perturba- 
tions in  his  life.  He  found  it  hard  to  keep  true  to  Beatrice's 
memory.  He  swerveil  in  his  allegiance,  exac'tly  how  we  do 
not  know,  though  we  are  sure  of  the  fact,  because  in  Piir(/(i- 
fnrio  xxx.-xxxi.  Beatrice  sharply  reproves  him  for  his  faitli- 
lessness,  and  he  aduuts  the  justice  of  her  words.  Moreover, 
his  lapse  attracted  the  attention  of  his  friends.  Guido  t'aval- 
canti  in  particular  sent  him  a  sonnet  full  of  bitter  Idame 
(/'  vegno  'I  giorno  a  fe  'nfinite  volte,  e  trovoti  pensar  troppo 
vilmente,  etc.).  It  is  probable  that  Dante's  faults  at  this 
time  were  both  moral  and  intellectual.  Boccaccio  has  left 
us  the  hint  that  tlie  jinet  had  nut  always  ccmtrol  over  his 
passions:  and.  although  this  statement  has  been  again  and 
again  indignantly  denied,  it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  cer- 
tain words  of  the  poet  himself  (cf.  Purg.  xxiii.  115;  xxvii. 
46  ;  xxxi.  .58  ;  and  the  sonnets  to  Porese  Donati).  But,  be- 
sides moral  aberrations  there  were  also  spiritual.  This  too 
we  know  on  Dante's  own  authority.  In  the  Vita  Niiiira 
itself  he  has  told  us  how,  some  time  after  Beatrice's  death, 
a  certain  jiiteous  lady  (Donna  Pieto.ia)  came  to  exercise  over 
him  an  attraction  so  great  as  almost  to  drive  Beatrice  from 
his  mind.  And  in  the  Convivio  he  tells  us  who  this  lady 
was.  She  was  Philosophy,  to  whom  he  turned  first  for 
comfort,  but  whom  he  soon  came  to  believe  a  better  mis- 
tress than  any  woman  could  be.  Indeed,  his  powerful  imag- 
ination, taking  a  hint,  perhaps,  from  the  De  Consolaliu/ie 
Pliiln.sop/tiae  of  Boetliiiis  (one  of  the  books,  as  he  tells  us, 
from  which  liis  jiassion  for  philosophy  arose),  gave  form 
and  personality  to  this  new  mistress,  and  he  could  think  of 
her  in  truly  amorous  terms.  For  several  years  he  tried  to 
live  by  the  service  of  Philosophy,  and  there  have  been  some 
to  think  that  he  inclined  at  this  time  to  the  doctrines  of 
those  skeptiiyd  and  worldly  thinkers,  then  somewhat  numer- 
ous in  Kloreni'e,  whdui  lie  himself  called  Epicureans,  This 
is,  however,  improbalile.  There  is  no  evidence  in  any  of 
Dante's  works  that  he  ever  ceased  to  be  thoroughly  a  Cath- 
olic Christian,  ever  doulited  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
otherwise  shared  the  unbeliefs  of  his  time.  What  is  more 
probable  is  that  in  a  self-confident  and  headstrong  way,  with 
too  little  of  humble  faith,  he  strove  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  and  God.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
he  was  guiltv  of  tlie  sin  of  jiride  (Purg.  xiii.  130,  .^e^.);  and 
liis  contemiiorary  (iiovanni  Villaui  says  of  him  (('run.  ix. 
136):  "  IJiinte  per  to  kiid  .vivere  fii  alipinnlo  pre.tiinfiiono  e 
.Hchifo  e  i.tdegnoHo.  e  ipioxi  a  guisa  di  Jilofiofo  mat  gra-ioxo 
uon  sapea  eonversare  m'  laid."  We  are  led,  therefore,  by 
(he  general  drift  of  Dante's  own  words  of  cdnfession  to 
imagiiu!  him,  after  Heat  rice's  death,  in  a  somewhat  reckless 
and  perturbed  stale  (if  mind,  seeking  relii'f  in  eager  stnilies, 
ami  joining  with  (ilher  yciuug  men  (perhajis  (iuido  Caval- 
canti  atniing  them),  who,  IIioultIi  iml  unlielii'Vers  nr  E|iicii- 
rcans,  had  not  preserved  an  attitude  of  humble  faith.  This 
was  that  "school  "  which  Heatrice  chargeii  Dante  with  hav- 
ing followed  (Purg.  xxxiii.  85),  adding  that  "  his  way  luid 
been  as  far  distant  from  the  divine  way  as  is  distant  from 
earth  the  heaven  that  highest  hastes." 


Something  feverish  and  uncontrolled,  then,  there  was 
about  these  years  of  Dante's  life.  And  one  can  not  help 
feeling  that  this  appears  in  other  ways  than  those  already 
mentioned.  For  instance,  in  spite  of  tlie  great  talents  that 
from  the  start  gave  him  influence  and  jiower,  no  man  was 
ever  resdly  less  fitted  for  political  life  than  Dante.  Passion- 
ate, proud,  unwilling  to  yield  or  accommodate  himself  to 
others,  he  can  have  obtained  only  pain  from  mingling  in 
public  affairs.  Yet  this  very  time  was  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  take  part  in  the  bitter  struggles  of  Florence.  Then, 
too,  it  is  improbable  that  Boccaccio's  story  of  Dante's  mar- 
riage, as  arranged  by  his  relatives  in  order  to  distract  his 
mind,  though  manifestly  in  many  respects  mere  romancing, 
is  totally  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact.  One  can  not  help 
thinking  that  here  too  the  poet  showed  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
turbed and  uncontrolled  mind.  Fiercely  studying,  haughtily 
insisting  on  his  own  learning  and  superior  wisdom,  hastily 
mingling  in  putdic  affairs,  recklessly  marrying,  he  appears  to 
us  as  one  going  through  a  phase  of  experience  probably  in- 
evitable and  also  profitable  to  him,  yet  such  as  later  to  cause 
him  bitter  regrets. 

It  was,  however,  only  a  phase.  Dante's  passionate  spirit 
speedily  ran  through  the  alluring  assuagements  of  grief 
and  found  them  enijity.  And  then  his  imagination  began 
once  more  to  turn  to  its  old  oliject.  Beatrice  was  dead; 
but  even  so  she  was  superior  to  any  living  interest,  and  the 
service  of  her  was  the  service  of  all  eternal  and  sjiiritual 
things.  Gradually  the  thought  of  her  became  the  all-atisorb- 
ing  thought,  and  the  wdiole  higher  nature  of  the  man  found 
its  ideal  object  in  her.  He  conceived  her  as  watching  over 
him,  even  from  heaven,  and  as  finally  effecting  his  conver- 
sion from  error  and  sin.  The  story  of  this  conversion  is 
told  in  the  Divine  ('iiinedy:  and  there  the  time  of  Beatrice's 
effective  interposition  in  his  life  is  put  in  the  jubilee  year 
1300,  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  own  age.  In  the  Vita  Nnova, 
however,  which  was  certainly,  in  greater  part  at  least,  com- 
posed before  1300,  Beatrice  is  made  alreaily  to  ha\'e  resumed 
her  sway;  and,  indeed,  that  work  ends  with  the  expressed 
ho|ie  of  the  poet  "to  say  of  her  what  was  never  said  of  any 
wonnin."  It  must  be  then  that,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Dante  was  more  and  more  clearly  find- 
ing out  the  true  meaning  of  the  service  of  Beatrice:  and 
that  from  1300  he  fully  saw  that  this  was  the  fulfilling  of 
his  own  Iiigher  nature — the  aspiration  and  the  effort  for 
wisdom,  for  righteousness,  for  the  grace  of  God. 

And  this  remained  to  the  end  Dante's  conviction.  No 
other  great  change  came  over  his  spirit.  We  do  not  know, 
of  couive,  the  exact  history  of  his  inner  life  during'  his  long 
exile.  We  can  imagine  that  he  was  a  weary-souled  and 
sorrowfid  man.  As  far  as  this  world  goes  he  probably 
longed  most  of  all  for  the  end — for  peace.  This  is  a  favor- 
ite word  of  his,  and  the  story  of  Era  Hario*  would  confirm 
this  view,  if  we  could  trnst  the  letter  bearing  his  name. 
Yet  Dante  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  eternal  world,  of  the 
city  of  God,  and  in  t  he  light  of  that  he  viewed  the  happen- 
ings of  our  lesser  sphere.  A  sad  place  this  seemed  to  him, 
but  fortunately  temporary.  At  the  very  end  of  his  life,  it 
may  be,  he  knew  some  relief  from  his  jirevailing  melancholy. 
At  the  court  of  Guido  Novello  at  Ravenna  he  had,  at  last, 
respect  and  nuiet ;  and  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Latin  eclogues  that  purport  to  have  been  ex- 
changed between  him  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio.  we  could 
say  jiositively  that  he  became,  before  he  died,  calm,  and 
even  at  times  glad  of  heart.  But  there  is  great  uncertainty 
here,  and  we  can  only  leave  him,  as  we  see  him  last,  a  ser- 
vant of  Beatrice  and.  through  her,  of  God. 

HI.  Dante's  Works. 
1.  The  Vita  Ni'ova. — This,  the  earliesl  of  Dante's  works, 
wluise  purpose  has  been  already  described,  consists  of  a 
.series  of  .sonnets  and  canzoni,  accompanied  by  a  comment  in 
prose.  The  poems  were  written  before  the  connneiit,  and 
the  latter  serves  to  bind  them  together  into  an  account  of 

*  The  famous  Latin  letter  purporting  to  liave  been  written  by 
Frater  Ililarius,  a  monk  of  Corvo  in  the  LuniKiana,  to  UKUeeione 
della  FaK^iuola.  was  ftret  printed  l)y  Mehus  in  his  Lnthtne  Epistiilae 
et  \'ita  .-imhrosii  Trneer.iari,  IT.'ill.  It  is  to  be  found,  am. 'iij;  other 
places,  in  Fraticelli,  i'ilii  di  Dniite.  ISfil.  p.  Sh7,  sr<].  The  sOiry  inen- 
tiitned  in  the  te.\t  is  the  ftiildwinK  :  JCcre  itiitur.  tjnod  cum  iate  homo 
[i)ant»'|  ml  prii-tt:!<  iillrantonttttins  ii-e  intetuifret,  ct  per  liinensem 
tliurrsim  trnn>iitum  fareret,  sive  loci  ticvotione,  sive  alia  cmt»a 
7iiotus,  ad  locum  monasterii  .mpradicti  [Corvo|  se  trnnstulit.  yueni 
ego  cum  viderem  adhuc  et  mihi  et  aliis  fratrilius  meis  ignotum.  in-^ 
lerrogitvi  quid  peteret ,"  et  cum  ipse  verbum  non  redderet,  sed  loci 
tnme'n  conatructionem  inspiceret,  itertim  interrogitvi  quid  peteret. 
Tunc  ille,  circumspectis  mecu»t  fratribus,  dixit— Pacem. 
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the  poet's  early  love.  The  o<)ini)lctcd  wh<ile,  however,  is 
rather  imaginative  than  historic  in  ohariieter — Dichtung 
und  Wabrheil  in  proportions  hard  to  determine.  The  date 
of  final  composition  is  very  nneortain — critics  haviiij;  varied 
in  opinion  from  12!)0  to  I;J14  (I).  Dante's  own  statement 
{Com:  i.  1)  is  that  he  wrote  the  -xovk  diiiauzi  all'  entrata 
di  mia  giuventute.  If  the  word  giovenliitu  is  here  nsed 
rigidly,  as  the  poet  elsewhere  nses  it  (of.  Cotiv.  xxiv.),  we 
should  have  the  date  12!)0.  But  the  book  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  date  June  i).  1291  (V.  X.  xxxv.),  and  to  events 
subsequent  to  this.  Guido  Cavalcanti's  sonnet,  already 
cited,  seems  also  to  imply  some  delay  in  the  fulfillment  of 
Dante's  purpose  after  Beatrice's  death  to  collect  his  poems 
about  her  into  a  book.  It  is  safest,  tlierefore.  to  suppose  that 
Dante,  when  beginninfr  to  recover  from  the  distractions  of  his 
period  of  recent  loss,  and  t<i  return  to  tlic  thmiiilit  of  liea- 
trice,  carried  out  a  plan  earlier  conceived,  and  produced  the 
Vita  Nuova.  This  would  give  us  the  approximate  date 
1294  or  129.1.  One  thing  is  clear,  i.  e.  that  the  Vita  Xnorn 
stands  in  essential  connection  with  the  Conririo  and  the 
Divina  Cammed  id.  It  is,  in  short,  tlie  first  member  of  what 
Witte  ha.s  admirably  called  a  trilogy. 

2.  The  Convivio,  or  Coxvito. — (3ne  main  ])nrpose  of  this 
work  (cf.  Com:  ii.  Vi,  1(5:  iii.  1)  was  to  set  right  those  persons 
who,  misreading  Dante's  words  about  the  Diinmi  Pielo.ia  in 
the  Vita  Xttova,  had  blameil  him  for  changing  his  love. 
This  piteous  lady  was  no  earthly  creature,  says  Dante,  but 
I'/iilo.wp/ti/  (per  mia  donna  intendo  aempre  (jiiflla  c/ie  ne/la 
precedente  Canzone  e  rogionala,  cioi  la  Fi/omjia.  (juella  luce 
virtuosissima,  etc..  Com:  iv.  1).  Besides  this  object,  how- 
ever, Dante  had  another,  namely,  to  present  to  ignorant  and 
erring  men  a  rich  ljan(|uet  (Conrii-io)  of  reason,  iiy  [lartak- 
ing  of  which  they  should  be  encouraged  to  noble  virtues,  and 
redeemed  from  the  brutality  of  the  common  herd.  In  order 
to  attain  this  end  Dante  thought  to  publish  fourteen  of  his 
own  canzoni — s'l  di  amore.  come  di  virtii  materiate — accom- 
panying them  with  an  exposition  in  prose.  For  some  reason 
he  completed  his  comment  on  three  poems  only;  and  to  the 
three  'J rattati  thus  obtained  lie  prefixed  a  general  introduc- 
tion. The  work  is  therefore  only  a  fragment  :  liut  il  is  very 
precious  to  the  student  of  the  Divine  Cornell i/,  because  it 
contains  iimumerable  hints  and  explanations  of  Dante's  con- 
ception of  philosophy,  of  morals,  and  of  art.  The  date  of 
composition  has  to  be  fixed  by  conjecture  from  internal  evi- 
dence; but  it  seems  probable  that  the  three  canzoni  ex- 
pounded were  written  between  1295  and  1299,  and  that  the 
comment  was  begun  before  KiOO,  but  not  completed  as  we 
have  it  until  130G-OH.  The  work  is  essentially  an  expres- 
sion of  the  period  in  Dante's  life  when  he  was  giving  special 
attention  to  philosophy:  yet  it  seems,  as  one  reads,  as  if, 
when  the  finishing  touches  were  given,  the  exclusive  cult 
of  philosophy  were  only  a  reminiscence,  and  the  fusion  of 
phdosophy  with  faith,  both  realized  in  Beatrice,  were  al- 
ready compli'te.  It  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that 
to  the  end  Dante  never  rejected  philoscjphy;  he  simply  put 
it  hv  the  side  of  faith,  as  useless  and  mischievous  without 
the  "light  of  that, 

3.  The  Divixa  Co.mmedia. — Already  when  he  was  writing 
the  Vita  Nuova  Dante  had  begun  to  busy  his  imagination 
with  a  great  poetical  project  in  honor  of  Beatrice  (cf.  V.  N. 
xliii.),  and  this  project  had  jiroliably  taken  on  somewhat  the 
form  of  the  later  Divine  Comedy  (T.  -V.  xix.).  That  is,  in 
order  the  better  to  show  the  true  character  of  Beatrice's  in- 
terposition in  his  own  life,  Dante  had  conceived  of  an  im- 
aginative account  of  the  hunnin  soul  in  its  universal  and 
eternal  life,  as  determined,  however,  by  the  character  of  its 
life  on  earth.  In  this  wise  he  could  both  express  his  devo- 
tion and  gnitituile  toward  her,  who  had  come  to  be  the  in- 
carnation of  his  own  higher  self,  and  also  nuike  clear  to  his 
fellow-men  the  true  character  of  their  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse and  (jod.  In  form  the  account  should  be  a  vision, 
similar  to  many  visions  that  had  been  written  both  in  the 
ancient  and  in  the  nu'<lia'val  world  (cf  A.  d'.Vncoiui,  I  Pre- 
cursori  di  Dante,  Florence,  1874),  but  described  with  the 
imnu'asurably  greater  clearness  and  tangibility  that  Dante's 
genius  made  possible.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  similitude,  the 
mner  nature  of  things  should  be  set  forth.  Such  a  .scheme 
permitted  not  merely  a  literal  description  of  the  unseen 
world,  but  all  kinds  of  ailumbrations  of  all  kinds  of  truth. 
Dante  was  thoroughly  indiueil  with  that  theory  of  the  four- 
fold meaning  of  all  great  literary  works  which  the  most  ar- 
dent spirits  of  the  .Aliddle  Ages  held.  He  set  it  forth  in  his 
roHCMVo  (ii.  1).  declaring  that  what  is  written  must  be  ex- 
pounded (1)  literally.  (2)  allegorically,  (:i)  morally  or  ethic- 


ally, (4)  anagogically,  or  spiritually.  .\nd  later,  in  his  letter 
to  Can  (irande  della  Scala,  he  definitely  applied  it  to  his 
own  great  poem  (Ep.  ad  Can  Orandem.  \ii.).  Writing  with 
such  a  plan  an<l  purpose  in  his  mind  he  naturally  filled  his 
work  with  mystical  and  dillicult  meanings.  The  mere  use 
of  nundiers  illustrates  this.  To  Dante  three,  nine,  and  ten 
had  a  peculiar  significance,  an<l  are  made  to  ajipear  everv- 
where  in  the  structure  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  whole 
poem  has  100  cantos — the  Hell  -V-i,  with  an  introductorv 
canto,  the  Purgatory  and  the  Paradi.se  each  -i'-i.  And  iii 
all  manner  of  other  ways  the  .same  thing  appears.  So  the 
student  is  everywhere  met  by  possibilities  of  a  meaning 
that  does  not  show  itself  in  the  mere  words. 

It  wonlil  be  too  long  a  task  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  form  and  matter  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Dante  represents  himself  as  conducted,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  saved  from  his  own  life  of  error  and  sin  (cf. 
Purg.  XXX,  136,  tieq.).  through  the  Hell,  to  which  are  con- 
demned those  who  on  earth  knew  not  Christ,  or,  knowing 
him,  persistently  refused  to  live  according  to  his  law: 
through  the  Purgatory,  in  which  are  purified  those  sinners 
whose  sin  was  not  mortal ;  and  through  the  Parailise,  in 
which  till'  righteous  have  the  fruition  of  their  earthly  en- 
deavors, and  enjoy  to  all  eternity  the  light  and  the  love  of 
God.  Through  Ilell  and  Purgatory  human  reason,  moved 
by  the  grace  of  God  as  communicated  through  Beatrice, 
sulfices  as  a  guide;  but  human  reason  as  sunnned  up  an<I 
incarnate  in  that  poet  of  the  ancient  world  whom  Danle 
most  loved  and  admired — Vergil  (cf.  I).  Cotu))areIli.  Virgilio 
nel  medio  evo.  2  vols.,  Leghorn,  1ST2).  But  human  reason 
does  not  suffice  for  Paradise:  hi're  faith  and  divine  grace 
are  necessary.  And  these  are  fur  Dante  always  and  every- 
where eml)odie<l  in  Beatrice.  She  guides  him  through  the 
spheres  where  the  just  reside,  until  at  last  she  delivers  him 
over  to  that  mediicval  saint — Bernard — whose  devotion  tn 
the  Virgin  had  made  him  the  most  fit  to  display  to  the  soul 
made  jierfect  by  the  service  of  what  is  eternal  in  w^oman,  the 
final  absorption  of  the  redeemed  into  the  thought  of  God. 

The  structure  and  arrangemc>nt  of  Hell  and  Purgatory 
are  determined  by  the  scheme  of  iuiman  sins  that  rose  in 
Dante's  mind,  as  in  that  of  his  contemporaries,  as  need- 
ing ]iunishment  or  purification.  There  are  some  apfiarent 
contradictions  between  the  Inferno  and  the  Purgatory, 
which  have  given  rise  to  almost  endless  discussions.  We 
can  not  go  into  these  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  down 
through  the  circles  of  concave  Hell,  and  up  over  the  ledges 
of  the  Jlount  of  Purgation,  Dante  and  his  guide  pass  in 
review  all  forms  of  human  misery  and  guilt.  And  it  is 
real  misery  and  guilt  —  that  of  men  whom  Dante  and 
every  Italian  knew  or  knew  about.  The  poet's  inflexible 
spirit  spares  none  wlio  have  deserved  ill  of  God.  In  no 
work  of  the  human  imagination  has  the  actual  world  been 
laid  uniler  such  large  contribution.  When,  however,  we  pass 
from  Purgatory  to  Paradise  we  find  ourselves  no  lunger  in  a 
universe  of  time  and  space,  but  rather  in  the  universe  as  it  is 
the  mind  of  God.  That  is  what  salvation  is — participation 
in  the  life  and  thought  of  (iod.  Time  and  space  remain 
only  as  appearances.  That  poetic  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse known  as  the  Plolemaic  astronomy  gave  Dante  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  eternal  world,  on  one  side  and  in  one 
aspect,  as  formulated  in  a  series  of  concentric  spheres,  nine 
in  numlx'r,  all  contained  with  the  highest  heaven,  the  Kmpy- 
rean.  Of  Lliesi-  spheres,  seven  were  jiresided  over  and  named 
from  the  i^ven  planets:  the  eighth  was  the  heaven  cjf  the 
fixed  stars;  the  ninth  that  crystalline  heaven,  the  J'rimum 
Mohite.  which,  by  its  eternal  desire  to  unite  itself  with  the 
Fiinpyrean,  acquires  an  inconceivably  swift  mot  ion,  communi- 
cating this  to  the  crystalline  heaven,  and  thence  to  all  the 
heavens  and  to  all  things  that  have  lite  and  inolion.  And  in 
these  successive  spheres,  according  as  has  been  the  nature  and 
the  degree  of  their  merit,  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  mani- 
fest themselves.  But  not  elernally  (U- exclusively  .so.  As  re- 
deemed, they  all  live  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  ;  and 
as  complete  and  immortal  |iersonalities  they  have  their  place 
in  his  thought.  And  1  his  I  houghl  of  God.  in  .so  far  as  it  con- 
tains the  reileemed.  Dante  conceived  as  best  descriU'd  in  the 
form  of  a  mystic  rose,  whose  petals,  row  upon  row.  are  the 
seats  of  the  blessed,  and  whose  yellow  center  is  the  fiame  of 
the  love  of  God.  And  when  Dante  has  seen  this  in  his  vis- 
ion, ami  has  faced  the  splenilor  of  the  Godhead  itself,  he 
begins  to  feel  his  own  will  and  desires  absorbed  into  the 
will  of  God — at  last  in  harmony  with  the  universe,  and  re- 
volving, as  that  revolves,  through 

L'Amor  che  uiuove  il  sole  e  Taltre  stelle. 
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The  coiupositidii  of  tin-  Difhie  CoineJij  lU'oliably  occupifil 
all  the  last  years  iif  Dante's  life.  If  Hoccacc-io's  story  of  the 
finding  of  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno  in  Florence 
after  the  poet's  exile  l)e  true,  he  must  have  begun  to  write 
it  before  that  event  took  place.  But  undoubtedly  what  he 
wrote  then  was  worked  over  again  before  it  saw  the  light. 
There  may  be  some  truth  also  in  Boccaccio's  tale  about  the 
disappearance  and  curious  rediscovery  of  the  last  cantos  of 
the  Paradiso  after  the  poet's  death.'  The  numerous  allu- 
sions to  contemporary  persons  and  events  which  the  poem 
contains  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  light  as  to  when 
tlie  various  portions  of  the  work  were  in  Dante's  hands. 
But  these  same  allusions  are  also  somewhat  confusing  at 
times,  and  have  given  rise  to  great  divergences  of  opinion. 
One  thing  is  clear,  i.  e.  that  iminediately  after  Dante's  death 
his  work  was  received  with  universal  acclamation  in  Italy. 
It  was  not  called  Dirine  perhaps  until  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  its  pre-eminence  over  all  other  Italian  poems 
was  long  before  that  fully  established. 

4.  Il  Canzoxierk. —  Besides  the  poems  included  in  the 
Vita  Nuova  and  the  Convivio.  a  number  of  lyrical  poems 
bearing  Dante's  name  have  survived.  Some  of  these  are 
imdoubteilly  spurious ;  of  some  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  they  are  genuine  or  not.  The  question  is  made 
more  difficult  and  also  more  important  by  the  fact  that 
among  them  are  productions  of  a  character  greatly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  larger  works  of  Dante.  Such  are  the  coarse 
sonnets  to  Porese  Donati.  which  have  often  been  rejected  by 
lovei's  of  Dante,  but  which  many  of  the  best  scholars  now 
admit  to  be  genuine. 

5.  Thk  De  VcLiiARi  Eloquextia.  or  Eloquio. — This  Latin 
treatise,  though,  like  the  Convivio.  only  a  fragment,  has  pe- 
culiar interest  both  as  containing  Dante's  maturest  views 
on  the  subject  of  his  native  tongue,  and  as  being  the  very 
earliest  critical  work  we  have  upon  the  Romance  languages. 
It  arose  from  the  eager  discussion  in  the  poet's  time  as  to 
whether  a  serious  writer  could  venture  to  use  any  language 
but  Latin.  Dante  was  naturally  deeply  interested  in  tlie 
question,  because  he  had  written  or  was  to  write  his  great- 
e45t  works  in  the  vulgar  speech.  He  discussed  it  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Convivio,  axiA  there  stated  (C'ohc.  i.  5)  his 
intention  of  writing  a  book  about  it.  Just  how  soon  he 
partially  carried  this  out  is  uncertain :  Boccaccio  says  it  was 
when  he  was  already  near  the  end  of  his  life,  but  this  is  a 
loose  statement.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  treatise  was 
undertaken  in  1309  or  1310.  The  work  contains  some  of 
Dante's  noblest  words  (e.  g.  Xos  aitfem  ciii  iniindiis  est  pa- 
tria,  velul  piscibug  tvquor,  etc..  cap.  vi.),  and  delightfully 
indicates  his  final  conviction — not  that  of  his  earlier  years 
(cf,  V.  N.  XXV.;  Conv.  i.  5) — that  a  man's  native  speech  is, 
after  all,  the  noblest  and  best  ( Vittg.  Eloq.  i.  1). 

6.  The  De  Moxarchia. — When  Dante  felt  his  political 
convictions  to  be  mature,  and  his  judgment  valuable  through 
experience,  he  undertook  to  discuss  in  Latin,  and  alter  the 
most  rigid  dialectical  method  of  his  time,  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  great  institution  whose  incompatibility  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  gave  rise  to  all  the  larger  po- 
litical troubles  of  the  Middle  Ages;  i.e.  the  Konuui  euqiire. 
And  in  particular  he  undertook  to  answer  in  three  books 
three  questions  concerning  the  empire  (De  Mon.  i.  2);  1. 
Whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  2. 
Vfhether  the  Roman  people  took  to  itself  by  riyht  tlie  office 
of  monarchy  or  empire.  3.  Whether  the  authority  of  mim- 
archy  comes  from  God  directly,  or  only  from  some  other 
minister  or  vicar  of  (rod.  Evidently  "tlie  third  of  these 
questions  was  the  critical  one,  considering  the  period  in 
which  Dante  lived.  His  answer  to  it  was  tliat  the  authority 
of  the  empire  came  directly  from  God,  and  not  from  God 
through  the  Church.  The  two  institutions  were  parallel, 
neither  owing  oliedience  to  the  otiier.  And  yet  it  behooved 
the  political  and  temjioral  power  to  show  respect  and  defer- 
ence for  the  spiritual  U>e  .Von.  iii.  lo).  There  is  difticulty 
in  determining  the  dati>  of  (he  treatise,  some  critics  (among 
them  Wilte)  lielieving  thai  the  absence  of  any  nuMition 
of  Dante's  exile  proves  tlial  il  was  written  before  1302. 
()ther.s,  however,  relying  on  the  prououiu-ediy  (thilielline 
character  of  the  opinions  expressed,  believe  il  tolielonglo 
a  later  time.  Thus  Scartazzini  (Dante- Handbiich.  p.  340. 
seq.)  follows  Hoccaccio,  and  connects  it  with  Henry  VII. 's 
expedition  into  Italy.  This  seems  in  all  respects  the  most 
proVjable  view. 

7.  The  Letters. — The  most  im|)orlanl   of  these  letters 

have  already  been  spoki'U  of  i >unrcliou  with  Danle's  life. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Latham's  TriuiyliilliiH  nf  iJaiite's  IJIeven  Letters, 


with  Explanatory  Notes,  e/c.  (Boston,  1801),  contains  full  in- 
formation about  them. 

8.  DouBTKi'L  OR  Spurious  Works. — (1)  Least  doubtful 
among  the  works  attributed  without  certainty  to  Dante  are 
the  two  Latin  Eclogues  addressed  to  Giovanni  del  Virgilio 
(see  above).  They  are  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and  Bruni. 
and  were  commented  by  an  anonymous  commentator  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Still,  strong  objections  have  been  made 
to  them,  from  which  they  are  not  yet  altogether  redeemed 
(cf.  the  article  by  Paul  Jleyer,  in  Romania.  1882,  p.  325,  seq.). 
(2)  Almost  certainly  spurious  are  the  Sette  Salmi  peniten- 
ziali  and  the  Credo  (trasportati  alia  volgar  poesia  da  Dante 
Alighieri).  (3)  Spurious  also  is  the  so-called  Qucestio  de 
Aqua  et  Terra  (the  full  title  is  much  longer).  This  treatise, 
which  purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a  public  dis))Utation 
held  by  Dante  in  Verona,  .Jan.  20,  1320,  was  first  published 
in  Venice  in  1508,  by  a  certain  .Joannes  Benedietus  Man- 
cettus  de  Castilione  Arretino,  as  he  styles  himself.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  a  single  early  biograjjher  or  commentator,  and 
there  is  no  early  manuscript  of  it.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving JIancetti  not  to  have  been  a  very  scrupulous  person. 
Moreover,  the  work  itself,  which  is  devoted  to  the  question 
whether  the  water,  i.  e.  the  sea,  is  anywhere,  owing  to  its 
sphericity,  higher  than  the  land,  is  full  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary anticipations  of  the  science  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mancetti  admitted  that  he  had  not  given  the  text  as  he 
found  it,  because  it  was  pluriinis  locis  adulteriiium.  but 
castigata.  limata.  elucubrata.  Who  knows  ho%v  far  his  cor- 
rections may  have  gone,  even  if  he  had  an  authentic  manu- 
script to  start  with  i 
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1880-87);  Cornoldi  (1887-88):  Casini  (18S9):  cf.  H.  C.  Barlow, 
Critical.  Historical,  and  Philiisophical  Contributions  to  the 
Sliidij  of  the  Divine  Comedi/  (London,  1864-65);  Irans.  into 
English'  verse  bv  Bovd  (1802);  Carv  (1819):  Cavlev  (1851- 
55):  I  layman  (1865):  Longfellow  (1867) :  Plumptrc  (l'886-87), 
and  many  others ;  trans,  into  English  prose  by  J.  A.  Cai^ 
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Ivle  (Iiifi-nin.  1S40) :  A.  J.  Bull.T  (1S80-92):  ('.  K.  Xnrton 
|18',)2).  (4)  ('(iiizoiiin-f.  ed.  In  FralicoUi  (IHofi):  Giuliani 
(1868);  Senifini  (1888);  Ktii;lish  trans,  bv  I.yi'U  (ISio); 
l'lnm^>tre  (with  the  Div.  Com..  1887).  (•">)  })e  Viil(/tiri  Elo- 
qiientta:  ed.  by  Giuliani  (in  liis  Oj>ere  Ltiliiii  di  Uanti'  Alli- 
qhieri,  2  vols',  Flori'UCf,  1878-82):  lOuf;.  trans,  by  A.  (i. 
Forrers-IIowell  (1890).  (6)  l)e  Monnrrltia:  ed.  by  Wit  to 
(1874);  (riuliani  (o/).  cit.):  Eiiir.   trans,  liy  F.  .1.  C'liurch  (in 

Dilute,  an  essay,  by  1{.  \V.  Chureh.  I Icin,  18711).     (7)  Kjiis- 

IdUie  :  im1.  liy  Giuliani  (op.  cil.) ;  Kni;.  trans,  by  ('.  S.  Latluini 
(lioston.  18'91).  (8)  Ecloghe,  Salmi,  and  Credo:  ed.  by 
Fraticelli  (in  I!  Canzoniere,  di  Daiile  AligJu'eri,  Florenee, 
18.">0).  (9)  (^iirpxh'o  de  At/ua  et  Term :  ed.  by  Fraticelli 
(dpere  Miiiori  di  Dante,  1834-40);  Giuliani  (op.  cil.). 

S.  Dante  Diition'.vriks,  etc. — L.  G.  Blanc,  Vocaliolario 
/A/h/mco  (LeipziK.  18.52;  Ital.  trans,  by  Carlxme.  1S.59) ;  F. 
A.  Fay,  Concordance  of  the' Divine  Comeily  (publislied  by 
the  Dante  Society,  Candiridjje,  Mass.,  18S8);  ]j.  Venturi,  Le 
.limililudini  danlenche  ordinate,  illustrate  e  confrunta/e 
(Florence,  1874).  A.  K.  Mabsu. 


resiiertable  family  in   very  moderate  circumstances;  re- 
ceived a  fjood  ednralion.  anil  entered  on  the  |iractiee  of  law 


Bantoii.  da~in'ton',  George  Jacqi-es;  a  leader  of  the  first 
French  luvolution;  b.  at  Arcis-sur-Aul)e,  Oct.  28,1759;  of 
a  resiiertable  famil 
ceived  a  jrood  edncn 

in  Paris.  At  the  bei^innins;  of  the  revolution  he  was  ]irac- 
ticinjr  law  with  success,  hajipy  in  his  domesrio  relations  and 
fond  of  jjood  readinj;.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  wjiieh  was  from  the  first 
the  center  of  the  extreme  popular  party  in  the  French 
Hevolution.  In  the  autumn  of  1790  he  was  cdiosen  com- 
mander of  the  battalion  of  the  national  Kuard  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  beginning  of  1791  elected  administrator 
of  the  department  of  Paris.  As  a  great  revolutionary  leader 
he  first  won  prominence  in  1792.  In  the  early  months  of 
that  year  the  breach  between  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
the  king  and  queen  daily  increased.  In  April  war  was  de- 
clared against  Austria,  anil  the  agitation  of  the  foreign  war 
was  thus  added  to  tile  tumult  and  confusion  of  civil  affairs. 
Paris  linally  broke  out  in  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Aug. 
III.  1792.  which  began  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Danton  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  having  instigated  this  rising,  t'ertain 
it  is  that  on  the  day  following  it  he  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Jnstice.  Here  he  was  associated  with  Roland 
and  others  of  the  (lirondists.  The  success  of  the  enemy  on 
the  frontier  threw  Paris  in  a  panic  which  presently  became 
murderous.  On  Sept.  2  Danton  delivered  a  powerful  speech 
in  the  assembly,  closing  with  the  words,  "  W  hat  must  we  do 
to  conquer  and  crush  themV  Dare,  dare  again,  and  forever 
dare!"  (//  noiix  faut  de  Vaudace,  encore  de  raiidace.  et 
toHJours  de  Vaudace.)  The  same  evening  the  September 
massacre  took  place,  when  several  hundred  prisoners  were 
liutehered  in  the  jirisons.  It  is  not  clear  that  Danton  did 
more  than  make  I  lie  best  of  this  terrible  action. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Convention  ;  took  a  foremost 
[lart  in  its  deliberations;  joined  the  Jlountaiii,  as  the  most 
extreme  revolutioiiisl>  were  called,  on  account  of  tlie  high 
«nd  remote  benches  they  occupied  ;  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  king  .Ian.,  179;i;  was  prominent  in  the  estalilishinent  of 
the  Revolutionary  tribunal;  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety;  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
(iirondists.  but  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  new  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  although  he  himself  had  proposed  giving 
it  dictatorial  powers.  The  Terror  policy  was  now  thoi'ough- 
ly  intrenched.  Danton  could  not  a|iprove  of  the  unncces- 
.sary  excesses,  but  he  was  notable  to  prevent  them.  Seem- 
ing to  fall  into  a  sort  of  apathy,  he  either  thought  himself 
helpless  or  umlerraled  the  strength  of  his  enemies.  At  hust 
Biliaud  de  Varennes  induced  Robespierre  to  move  against 
Danton.  On  .Mar.  :!0  Danton.  Desmoulins,  and  others  of 
his  followers  Were  suddenly  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
Kevolutionary  tribunal,  wiiicli  iirocceded  to  sentence  him 
at  onc'e.  His  vehement  bearing  led  the  authorities  to  fear 
that  he  might  excite  the  crowd  in  his  favor.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  name  and  residence  he  said,  "  j\ly  name  is 
Danton,  my  dwelling  will  soon  be  in  annihilation,  but  my 
name  will  live  in  the  pantheon  of  history."  He  felt  that  he 
left  everything  in  terrible  confusion,  and  predicted  that 
Robespierre  would  soon  follow  him  to  the  guillotine,  which 
prediction  was  vi.rilieil  three  months  after.  Dantmi.  with 
fourteen  others,  imduding  Desmoulins,  was  guillotined  Apr. 
a,  1794.  He  exhibited  to  the  last  his  usual  intrepid  de- 
meanor. In  person  Danton  was  tall,  niuscular,  of  ardent 
temperament,  and   stentorian   voice.      "Nature,"   .said    he. 


"has  given  me  the  athletic  form  and  harsh  expression  of 
liberty."  He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  and,  after  Jlirabeau, 
probably  the  greatest  orator  in  a  period  when  great  orators 
were  so  numerous.  He  was  an  able  politician,  though  a 
vehement  one,  and  personally  ccmrageous  (in  this  a  striking 
contrast  to  Robespierre).  He  |irobably  undei'stood  more 
clearly  than  any  other  man  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
political  currents  of  those  turbulent  times.  Violent  as  his 
measures  were,  his  policy  was  yet  marked  by  steadfastness 
and  practical  judgment.  "  Nothing,"  says  Lamartine,  "  was 
wanting  to  make  Danton  a  great  man  except  virtue." 

C.  11.  TiiURnER. 

Daiit'zie  (in  Germ.  Damig):  a  fortified  city  and  seaport 
of  West  Prussia;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula;  3^  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic  Sea;  lat.  54°  21'  N.,  Ion. 
18'  40'  E.  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  rcf.  2-1)  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  rivers  Jlotlau  and  Radaune,  which  here  enter 
the  Vistula,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  railwav  from  Berlin, 
2.50  miles  to  the  W.  S.  W.  The  mouth  of  the'  Vistula  is  ob- 
structed by  sand-bars,  which  ])revcnt  the  access  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  9  feet  of  water.  Dantzic  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  outworks.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  cathedral,  begun  in  134:^  and  finished  in  1503 ; 
numerous  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  ex- 
change, a  town-hall,  two  gymnasiums,  two  grammar  schools, 
hospitals,  schools  of  navigation,  midwifery,  and  commerce, 
a  school  of  arts  and  trade,  an  observatory,  a  public  library, 
a  mnseuni,  an  arsenal,  and  a  dock-yard.  Excellent  timber 
is  ex]iorted  from  this  place,  and  great  quantities  of  wheat 
out  of  Poland,  The  granaries  on  the  .Speicher  island,  on 
wliich  fire  is  prohibited,  are  capable  of  storing  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000  bush.  Much  of  this  grain  comes  down  the  \'istula 
and  Bug  on  rude  floats.  The  manufactures  include  beer, 
spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  flour,  ironware,  machinery,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  In  1889  1,379  vessels,  of  a  total  ton- 
nage of  420,919  tons,  entered  the  port,  and  1.735  vessels, 
.507,398  toiLs,  left  it.  The  exports  amount  to  !f;15,000,000 
annually.  Dantzic  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  or 
earlier.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  from 
1310  till  14.54,  when  it  became  a  free  state  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Poland.  It  also  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  On  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  1793  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia.  Dantzic  has  been  twice 
besieged.  The  first  and  most  famous  siege  was  by  the 
French  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1.807,  in  which  the  ut- 
most skill  of  the  French  engineer  and  the  science  of  the 
French  artillerist  were  successfully  illustrated.  JIarshal  Le- 
febvre.the  French  commander,  was  created  Duke  of  Dantzic. 
The  second  siege  was  more  [iroperly  a  blockade  made  by 
the  allies  (Prussians  and  Russians)  in  the  winter  and  sjiring 
of  1.813  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian  campaign. 
Gen.  Rapji,  commanding  the  Tenth  Corp.s,  held  the  place, 
and  brilliantly  maintained  himself  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  (.lune  10)  under  the  armistice  concluded  between 
Napoleon,  Alexander,  and  the  Prussian  king.  Pop.  (1880) 
108.549;  (1895)  125,()05.  Revised  by  C.  H.  Tuurber. 

Daii'ilbe  (anc.  Ixler  and  Danuhiu/s;  in  Germ.  Donau  : 
Hun.  Duna) :  the  largest  river  of  Europe  next  to  the  Volga. 
According  to  the  usual  view  the  Danulie  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  union  at  Donaueschingen  of  two  streams, the 
Brigach  and  the  Brege,  which  rise  in  the  Black  Forest  of 
Baiien,  at  a  height  of  2.2.50  feet  above  sea-level.  It  flows 
through  Wiirtemberg  and  through  Bavaria  with  a  N.  E. 
course.  It  then  turns  to  the  .S.  E.  and  crosses  the  boundary 
of  Germany  and  .Vustria  at  Pas,sau,  where  it  is  230  yards 
wide.  In  i?avaria  it  receives  five  Alpine  rivers,  the  Lech, 
Isar,  Inn,  Altmi'ihl,  and  Regen.  From  Lintz  to  Presburg 
in  Hungary  it  takes  a  generally  E.  course,  receiving  the 
Ens  and  the  Morava.  It  then  flows  S.  E.  to  its  junction 
with  tlie  Kaal),  and  E.  to  Waitzcn,  whence  it  flows  S. 
through  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  receiving  on  its  course 
the  Waag,  the  Gran,  and  the  Drave.  After  meeting  tho 
latter  it  flows  S.  E.,  taking  in  the  Theiss  and  the  Temes, 
and  at  Belgrade,  the  Save,  where  it  begins  to  form  the 
boundary  between  Hungary  and  Servia.  At  Senilin,  oppo- 
site Belgra<le,  it  is  1,700  yards  wide,  but  farther  on  it  be- 
comes much  narrower  and  very  turbulent,  being  only  129 
yards  wide  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gate  below  Orsova, 
where  it  leaves  the  douiiuions  of  Hungary, 

JIany  attempts  have  been  ni:iile  to  render  this  part  avail- 
able for  navigation.  At  the  Iron  Gale  a  elmnnol  li  miles 
long  and  80  yards  wide  will  be  opened  for  traflic  .Inly,  1896. 
From  Orsova  the  river  flows  S.  E.,  N.  E.,  and  N.  to  Galatz, 
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niakiiif;  a  loop  of  a  curve,  aftor  wliich  it  receives  the  Priith 
and  flows  E.  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  delta  covers  an  area  of 
1.000  sf|.  miles  and  consists  of  innumerable  lakes  and  chan- 
nels. Shipping  enters  bv  the  .Sulina  or  middle  mouth,  from 
which  1.716  vessels  of  1,619.703  tons  cleared  in  1804.  Im- 
provements at  this  mouth  (1894-95)  h^ve  raised  the  depth 
over  tlie  bar  to  28|  feet,  and  cuttings  hare  been  made  and 
are  still  in  progress  (1896)  with  the  object  of  avoiding  diffi- 
cult bends.  The  total  length  of  the  river  is  about  1,770 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  over  300,000  sq.  miles. 

Danube,  Kesrulatloii  of  tlie :  jjlacing  the  river  under 
the  protection  of  international  law  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1856).  Its  navigation  was  made 
free  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  a  Joint  commission,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  seven  signatory  powers 
and  known  as  the  Eurojiean  Commission  of  the  Danube, 
was  appointed  to  prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality  and 
to  promote  works  of  improvement  along  its  lower  course. 
■  Successive  treaties  have  continued  this  commission,  guar- 
anteeing the  permanent  neutrality  of  all  improvements 
that  it  shall  make,  and  granting  it  various  sovereign  powers 
over  the  river  below  Isakcha.  such  as  the  collection  of  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  works  undertaken.  The 
riparian  powers  are  represented  in  another  commission,  also 
permanent,  whose  primary  object  has  been  to  remove  ob- 
structions in  the  Iron  Gate,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
the  right  to  collect  a  tax  from  vessels  navigating  the  river. 
The  Austrian  Government  changed  the  course  of  the  Dan- 
ube opposite  Vienna  by  confining  its  current  to  a  straight, 
deep  channel  along  a  well-constructed  quay.  A  large  area 
of  land  was  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  a  fine 
water-front  secured.  The  work  was  begun  in  1869,  under  a 
commission,  completed  in  1881.  and  co.st  not  less  than  32,- 
000,000  gidden,  equal  to  about  $16,000,000. 

Revised  by  P.  M.  Colby. 

Danvers:  railway  junction:  Essex  co.,  Mass.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts,  ref.  l-I);  30  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Boston.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
shoes,  leather,  and  brick,  lumber  and  coal  wharves  at  Uanvers 
Port,  an  iron-foundry,  a  State  insane  asylum,  public  library, 
and  water-works.  Danvers  formed  a  part  of  Salem  until  1756. 
Pop.  of  township  (1880;  6,598;  (1890)  7.4.54;  (1895)  8.181. 

Editor  of  "  Mirror." 

Danville:  city  and  railway  center ;  capital  of  Vermilion 
CO.,  111.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  6-G) ; 
is  situated  on  the  Vermilion  river.  It  has  car-shops,  nu- 
merous factories,  several  coal  mines,  three  public  parks,  a 
free  librarv.  a  high  school,  and  graded  schools.  Pop.  (1880) 
7.733;  (1890)  11,491.  Editor  ok  "News." 

Danville:  town  (founded  in  1834) ;  capital  of  Hendricks 
CO..  Ind.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref. 
6-D) ;  on  Clev..  Cin.,  Chi.  and  St.  L.  R.  R. ;  19  miles  \V.  of 
Indianapolis;  has  5  churches.  5  graded  schools,  high  school, 
the  Central  Normal  School,  planing-mill,  sash-factorv,  and 
flouring-mill.  Pop.  (1880)  1.598;  (1890)  1,569;  (1893)  esti- 
mated, 2,050;  with  suburbs,  2,450. 

Editor  of  "  Republican." 

Danville:  town;  capital  of  Boyle  co..  Ky.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Kentucky,  ref.  3-H);'  on  railway,  96 
miles  S.E.  of  Louisville.  It  is  the  .seat  of  Centre  College, 
the  Danville  Theological  .Seminary  (Nortli  Presliyterian), 
Caldwell  Female  College  (Presbyterian),  Ilogsctt  Academy, 
Morrison  Female  Seminary,  and  a  State  deaf  and  dunib 
institute.  It  has  six  churches,  good  public  schools,  and 
manufactures  of  carriages  and  dressed  lumber.  The  sur- 
rounding region  is  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
district.  Pop.  (1880)  3.074;  (1890)  3.766;  (1893)  estimated' 
with  suburbs,  5,000.     Editor  ok  "  Kkntucky  Advocate." 

Danville:  borough  an<l  railway  center;  capital  of  Mon- 
tfiur  CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ref.  4-(r)  ;  iiu  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus(|uehanua ; 
50  miles  S.  \V.  of  Wilkesliarre.  and  67  miles  N.  liy  E.  fmni 
Ilarrisbiirg.  It  contains  7  blast  furnaces,  6  njlling-inills, 
and  numerous  other  manufa<'t<)ries.  Good  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, and  anthracite  coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(18K0)  8,346 ;  (1890)  7,9ils.  Editor  ok  •'  Record." 

Danville:  town  and  railway  center;  Pittsylvania  co., 
Va.  (|i>r  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Virginia,  ref.  7-F) ; 
on  the  falls  of  Dan  river.  141  miles  W.  ,S.  W.  of  Richmond. 
Its  chief  inilustry  is  the  trade  in  and  manufacture  of  tobac- 
co. The  sales  ol'  leaf  tobacco  in  l«!ll  iiminiuteil  to  40,1100,- 
000  11).     The  town  has  22  tobacco- factories,   104  leaf-hand- 


ling estaldishments,  3  cotton-factories,  and  various  other 
industries.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  colleges  for  women  and  a 
military  institute.  The  town  of  Danville  includes  Danville 
city  and  North  Danville.  Pop.  of  town  (1880)  8.726  ;  (1890) 
14.104.  Editor  of  "  Reoister." 

Daphnie:  Sec  Eoypt.  Ancient,  and  Tahpanhes. 

Dapli'iie  (in  Or.  Aacpuri):  in  Greek  mythology,  a  nymph 
beloved  by  Apollo.  To  escape  from  him  she  besought  the 
aid  of  the  earth,  which  opened  to  receive  her,  and  slie  was 
transformed  into  a  laurel-tree. 

Daphne  :  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  5 
miles  S.  W.  of  Antioch  in  Syria;  frequented  by  heathen 
pilgrims  and  voluptuaries.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apoll<i, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  laurel  and  cypress  trees, 
gardens,  and  baths.  This  ]ilace  was  appropriated  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  licentious  pleasures,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  al- 
most perpetual  festival  of  vice. 

Daphne  [Or.  idip^ri.  the  laurel-tree] :  a  genus  of  dicotyled- 
onous shrubs  of  the  family  Thymela'ncea>,  including  about 
eighty  species,  all  natives  of  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
portions  of  the  eastern  hemis]ihere.  They  have  entire,  often 
evergreen,  leaves,  apetalous,  clustered  flowers,  a  cylindrical 
four-lobed  corolla-like  calyx,  bearing  eight  stamens,  and 
including  a  sessile,  one-celled,  one-ovuled  ovary,  which  be- 
comes a  one-seeded  berry,  reputed  to  be  poisonous.  Many 
species  are  grown  in  conservatories,  and  the  more  hardy 
sorts  are  planted  in  gardens  for  their  beautiful  flowers  and 
foliage.  /X  H/t'erfUW,  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  Z>.  cjifo- 
rum,  with  evergreen  leaves,  both  from  Europe,  are  hardy  in 
most  portions  of  the  U.  S.  C.  E.  B. 

Daphnia  [from  Gr.  Ai(pvT\,  a  nymi)h]:   a  genus  of  fresh- 
water Entomostracans   belonging  to  the  order   Clfidnce.ra,      _ 
and  characterized  by  having  a  bivalve  shell,  five  pairs  of     ■ 
feet,  and  long  swimming  autenna\    They  form  an  important     \ 
element  in  the  diet  of  many  fresh-water  fishes.        J.  S.  K. 

Daph'nis  (in  Or.  Aitputs) :  in  Greek  mythology,  a  beautiful 
youth  of  Sicily  ;  the  son  of  Mercury  and  a  nymph  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  reared  amid  groves  of  laurel  (Sa<pvi]).  whence 
his  name,  and  was  taught  by  Pan  to  ]ilay  on  the  pipe.  He 
became  a  herdsman,  and  tended  his  herds  on  Mount  ^Etna, 
where  he  won  the  love  of  a  naiad,  who  for  his  supposed  un- 
faithfulness punished  him  with  blimlness.  He  jirayed  his 
father  for  relief,  and  Mercury  transferred  him  to  heaven. 
The  inventifm  of  bucolic  poetry  was  ascribed  to  him.  The 
story  of  Daphnis  forms  the  suliject  of  the  fi.rst  idyl  of  The- 
ocritus, and  the  name  frequently  occurs  as  a  character  in 
descriptions  of  pastoral  life. 

Da  Ponte  daa-pon'to,  Lorenzo:  poet ;  b.  in  Venice,  Italy, 
Mar.  10,  1749.  He  became  Latin  secretary  to  the  Em|ieror 
Joseph  II.  in  Vicuna,  where  he  composed  several  operas. 
After  he  had  resided  for  some  years  in  London,  he  emi- 
grated to  New  York  in  1805.  .About  1828  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Italian  in  Columbia  College.  He  wrote  the 
libretto  for  Mozart's  Dim  (rioramii  and  other  works.  D.  in 
New  York.  Aug.  17,  1838. 

Darbhan'jra :  town  of  India;  capital  of  district  of  the 
same  name ;  on  the  Baghmati ;  78  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Patna, 
It  has  consiilerable  trade  in  salt,  timber,  grain,  oil  seeds,  in- 
digo, etc.  Po|).  (1891)  73.561.  The  district  is  a  very  fertile 
alluvial  plain.  JIanufactui'es  of  cloth,  .salt)ieter,  pottery, 
etc.,  are  also  carried  on.     Area,  8,335  sq.  miles. 

D'Arl)lay,  Madame  (originally  Frances  Buniey):  Eng- 
lish novelist:  b.  at  Lynn-Regis.  .June  13.  1752;  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Burney.  the  nnisician.  Her  father  removed  to 
London  in  1760.  and  his  house  was  frequented  by  Burke.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  other  li/i-rati.  but  in  these  assemblies 
"Fanny"  was  a  silent  anil  diflident  spectator.  Her  first 
novel,  Eirlina,  published  anonymously  in  1778.  had  a  great 
success.  In  1782  she  produced  Cecilia.  Slie  was  second 
keeper  of  the  robes  to  (^ueen  Charlotte  (1786-91).  and  wrote 
an  interesting  account  of  court  experience  in  \u-r  Diiiri/  <i)id 
Letters  (7  vols.,  1842^6).  In  179;!  she  was  married  tot'ount 
d'Arblay,  a  French  exile.  In  1795  she  published  a  tragedy, 
Riiwii  and  Elvina,  which  was  a  failure,  as  was  her  last  nov- 
el, The  Wanderer  (1814).  Her  third  novel.  Camilla  (17!t6). 
was  only  a  pecuniary  success.  She  lived  in  France  much  of 
the  time  between  1802  and  1818.     D.  at  Bath,  Jan.  6,  1840. 

Darboy,  da'Sir'bwa'ii'.  GF.oHiiEs:  ecclesiastic:  b.  at  Fayl- 
Billot,  France.  .Ian.  16,  1H13:  became  in  1839  teacher  of 
philosojihy  and  theology  at  the  seminary  of  Langres  ;  in 
1859  Bishop  of  Nancy :  and  in  1863  Archbishop  of  Paris,    At 
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the  Valican  CoiiiH-il  hr  was  a  iletitifil  (i|i|i(inrnt  of  papal  in- 
fallibility, lull  lie  rec()<;iiizc'(l  it  wlieii  it  was  pi-uiimlfjated. 
On  Apr.  5.  1871.  he  wius  arrested  by  the  ('oniiiiuiiists,  and 
when  the  government  troops  took  the  eity  he  was  with  live 
others  shot  at  the  prison  of  La  Kocpiette  May  24.  .Vinoiii; 
his  prominent  works  are  Lts  miiiifcK  feiiimi'X  (ISoO);  /ycs- 
fHmmcx  tie  In  liibte  (1849.  3  vols.:  .itli  ed.  ly.jil);  l.it  vie 
ih  Sf.  Tliiwias  a  BecM  &  vols.,  2d  ed.  1860).  See  his  Life  bv 
.1.  .\.  Foiilon,  I'aris,  1889. 

Darby :  boionjrh  :  1  )elaware  co..  Pa.  (for  local  ion  of  county, 
see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  6-J);  situateil  on  railway;  (i 
miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  ha.s  worsted-mills,  and  "con- 
tains the  residences  of  nianv  Philadelphia  business  men. 
Pop.  (1880)  1.;T!);  (18!)())  2,97-3. 

llarby.  Wii.lum:  geographer  and  statistician;  b.  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1775.  He  wius  an  ollicer  under  Jackson, 
serving  in  Louisiana,  and  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the 
boundary  between  the  L.  S.  and  Canaila.  lie  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  a  (ledtjruphlral 
Di'scription  of  Louiaiitiin  (1810) ;  OvtHji-nphii  (tntl  Hixtorij  uf 
Fhriila  (182i):  a  OK)(/nipliiail  Dirlioiuiru;  and  a  number 
of  gazetteers  anil  other  works.  1).  in  \\  ashington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  !),  1854. 

Ihirbyites:  See  Pi.vmolti!  Brethrkx. 

I)'.\|T.  Jeanne:  See  Joan  ok  Arc. 

Darcet,  daarsa',  Jean  Pierre  Jo.seph:  chemist;  b.  in 
Paris.  Fiance,  Aug.  31,  1777;  the  son  of  Jean  Darcet 
(1727-1801),  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  al  Sevres, 
who  discovered  the  coinbnstibility  of  the  diamond.  He 
added  several  useful  discoveries  to  practical  chemistry,  im- 
portant imjirovements  in  tlie  manufacture  of  powder  and 
in  the  composition  of  bronze  and  steel,  the  |iroduction  of 
soda  from  common  salt,  etc.     D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  2.  1844. 

Dardanellc  ;  town  ;  one  of  the  capitals  of  Yell  co..  Ark. 
(for  l(x:ation  of  countv.  see  map  of  Arkansas,  ref.  'i-V>) :  beau- 
tifully situated  on  tlie  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
about  80  miles  above  Little  Rock.  It  has  machine-shops, 
cotton-gin,  (listillerv,  and  planing-inill.  Its  cotton  trade 
amounts  to  15,000  bales  annually.  Pop.  (1880)  74«;  (1890) 
1.45().  Editor  ok  '•  Post." 

Dar'danclles  (anc.  IleUespntitus),  called  also  the  Strait 
of  (iallip'oli  :  a  narrow  channel  connecting  the  Sea  of 
.Manuoi-a  with  the  -Kgean  Sea  and  separating  the  peninsula 
of  (fallipoli  from  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  about  45  miles 
and  average  width  between  ;j  and  4  miles.  As  it  is  of  great 
strategic  importance,  and  is  considered  the  key  to  Constan- 
tinople, it  is  defended  by  forts  at  Tchanak-Kalessi  on  the 
Asiatic  side  and  at  Kilid-Bahr  on  the  Kuropean  side,  and  liy 
other  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  yKgean  Sea.  The  first 
two  are  mounted  with  heavy  Krupp  guns.  It  was  crossed  by 
.Xerxes  in  480  n.  c.  Iiy  means  of  tloatiiig  bridges,  and  again 
by  Alexander  the  (ireat  in  'A'-]-\  li.  c.  The  Dardanelles  are 
closed  to  foreign  ships  of  war  by  a  stipulation  of  1878,  but 
an  agreement  lietweeii  Turkey  and  Russia  in  18i)l  has  per- 
mitted free  pa.ssage  to  the  volunteer  fleet  of  Russia. 

Da'rcs:  a  Trojan,  companion  of  ^Kneas;  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  boxing.  At  the  games  in  honor  of  An- 
chises  in  .Sicily.  Dares  challenged  all  coiniietitors,  but  was 
defeated  and  nearly  slain  by  the  aged  Kntellus. 

Dares:  a  priest  of  Vulcan  in  Troy,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
an  Iliad,  written  on  palm-leaves,  liefore  that  of  Homer. 
^Eliaii  states  that  he  knew  the  work  as  existing  in  his  own 
day  (150  A.  I>.).  but  that  work,  whatever  its  character, 
must  have  lieen  the  production  of  some  [Wst-IIomerie  writer. 
There  is  still  extant,  under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius,  a 
narrative  in  prose  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (De  Excitiio 
TroiiE  Jlialon'a)  in  forty-four  chapters.  A  letter  prefixed, 
addressed  to  the  historian  Sallust,  states  that  this  narrative 
wiLs  translated  from  the  (ireek  by  Cornelius  Xepos,  who 
met  with  the  original  in  Athens.  The  Lalinity  shows  the 
production  to  be  of  a  later  age  tlian  that  of  Xepos.  and 
probably  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  It  was  editeil,  along 
with  Uiclyx  Cretensi.%  by  Msulaiue  Dacier,  as  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Delphin  cla.ssics  (Paris,  1080);  most  recently 
by  F.  Meister  (Leipzig,  187.!).     Sec  also  Dktvs. 

Revised  by  "SI.  Warren. 

Dar-es-Salaam  :  the  capital  of  German  East  Africa,  on 
the  coast  nearly  o[iposite  the  southern  point  i>f  Zanzibar.  See 
German  East  .Vfkha. 

Dar  Fertit.  daar  fer-teet  :  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs 

to  a  largr  areu  of  Negro  countries  .S.  of  Darfiir,  between 


24  and  27  E.  Ion.  and  6  and  10  X.  hit.  This  region  has 
been  the  prey  of  slave-hunters  since  1820.  One  of  the 
oldest  domains  in  Central  Africa  of  the  Arab  slave-trade, 
and  naturally  rich  in  ivory,  rulibcr,  and  other  resources, 
it  is  yet  almost  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  All  iilaces  on 
maps  of  this  region  having  the  prefix  "  Dem  "  indicate  the 
zeribas  or  fortified  stations  of  slave-traders.  See  Sehwcin- 
furth's  Jhtiit  of  Africa  ;  .Junker's  Travels  in  Africa 
(Keane's  translation.  London,  18i)2);  and  Gessis  Seven  Vears 
in  the  Sudan  (London,  18'J2),  C.  C.  Adams. 

Darfnr.  daar-foor' :  a  country  of  Central  Africa:  in  the 
E.  part  of  Sudan  ;  mostly  included  between  lat.  10  and 
16°  N.  and  Ion.  20'  and  29  E.  The  country  is  crossed  by 
a  range  of  mountains  called  Marra.  It  is  fertile  in  the  rainy 
season,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  jiart,  which  is 
sandy  and  arid.  Grain,  tobacco,  dates,  and  wa1<'rmelons  are 
produced  in  aliundance,  and  the  inhabitants  [Jossess  large 
numliers  of  cattle,  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  people 
are  Mohammedans,  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Negroes,  Dar- 
fur  carries  on  a  trade  with  Egypt  liy  means  of  caravans, 
and  exports  slaves,  ivory,  copper,  hides,  and  ostrich-feathers. 
It  is  ruled  by  a  sultan  who  lias  despotic  power  and  resides 
at  TiiKlelly.  The  chief  coramercial  town  is  Kobbc.  Darfnr 
was  reduced  by  Ziber  I'aslia  in  1874,  bringing  it  under  the 
control  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  but  levolted  in  1882. 
Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt  it  has  resumed  its  independence. 
Area,  about  200,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (estimated)  1,500,000. 
Darfnr  is  included  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Great 
Hritain  by  agreements  with  Germany  (1890)  and  Italv 
(1891). 

Dar'ic  [from  Gr.  8op€i/t<(s  =  0.  Pers.  darika,  gold-piece  ; 
cf.  Aveslaii  lairi.  goliieu:  Skr.  hari.  The  word  has  no 
connection  with  the  name  Dariufi]:  an  ancient  Persian  gold 
coin,  having  on  the  obverse  an  archer  crowned  and  kneel- 
ing, and  on  the  reverse  a  quadrata  incusa  or  royal  palla.  In 
value  it  was  ecjual  to  aliout  seven  U.  S.  gold  ilollars.  Sev- 
eral of  these  coins  are  preserved  in  European  collections. 
The  daric  is  essentially  the  same  coin  as  the  Greek  chrysux 
(xpvaous)  and  stater  {a-Tarfip)  of  gold,  and  also  the  Roman 
nureiis  (which,  like  XP'"">''S-  signifies  golden),  though  the 
last-named  coin  appears  to  have  varied  more  in  weight  than 
the  Greek  stater,  averaging  about  121  grains.  The  daric 
weighed  two  Attic  drachiiue  =  133  grains  Troy,  or  in  later 
times  considerably  less.  It  was  used  in  trivece  as  well  as 
in  Asia. 

Darieii  (probably  from  the  old  name  of  the  Atrato  river): 
the  first  colony  of  Europeans  on  the  mainland  of  America 
after  its  discovery  in  1499.  In  1508  Diego  de  Nieuesa 
and  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  received  grants  from  King  Ferdinand 
of  .Spain  to  settle  and  govern  what  was  then  known  as 
Tierra  Firme.  or  the  land  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Two  governments  were  erected  for  them. 
The  first,  called  Niicva  Andalucia,  was  assigned  to  Ojeda, 
and  corres]ionileil  with  the  present  coast  of  Colombia,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  eastward  to  Cape  <le  la  Vela;  the  sec- 
ond, officially  called  Castilla  del  Oro,  extended  from  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  westward  to  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios.  As  usual, 
only  the  coast  limits  were  given,  the  inland  extent  being 
undetermined  :  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  tlieexi.st- 
ence  of  an  isthinus  in  this  region  was  as  yet  unknown,  Al 
San  Domingo,  whitlier  they  h,-id  gone  to  engage  men  and 
vessels,  Ojeda  and  Nieuesa  iiuarreled  about  the  respective 
limits  of  their  domains:  but  by  the  interces.sion  of  Juan 
de  la  Cosa,  Ojeda"s  pilot,  it  was  agreed  that  the  river  Atrato 
should  be  the  boundary.  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  a 
lawyer  of  San  Domingo,  agreed  with  Ojeda  to  embark  his 
fortune  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  named  alrrildi-  mayor. 
Ojeda  sailed  from  San  Domingo  Nov.  10,  1.509,  with  two 
ships,  two  brigantines,  and  40(i  men,  Enciso  being  left  to 
follow  later  with  re-enforcements.  Landing  with  part  of  his 
force  at  the  bay  of  Cartageiui,  he  was  attackeil  liy  Indians, 
his  men,  including  La  Cosa,  were  killed,  and  Ojeda  was 
wounded,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  swamps  for  several 
days,  when  he  was  found  by  a  party  from  the  ships. 
Just  then  Nieuesa  and  his  fleet  touched  al  Cartagena  on  the 
way  to  Castilla  del  Oro. and,  forgetful  of  his  old  quarrel,  he 
aided  Ojeda,  landed  a  force  which  put  the  Indians  to  flight, 
and  finally  sailed  away  to  his  own  goveriinieiit.  l>jeda 
then  went  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  wliere.  on  the  eastern 
side,  near  the  entrance,  he  built  the  fort  of  San  Sebastian, 
intended  to  be  the  liasis  for  his  ca|iital  city.  He  soon  had 
so  much  trouble  with  the  natives  that  lie  could  hardly 
leave  the  fort,  and  the  Spaniards  died  in  great  numbei-s  from 
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famine  and  disease.  They  obtained  some  scanty  supplies 
from  one  Talavera,  a  piratical  cruiser  who  touched  there ; 
and  at  leng:th  Ojeda.  who  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the 
Indians,  sailed  off  on  Talavera "s  ship  to  seek  aid  at  San  Do- 
mingo :  shipwrecked  at  Culia.  he  returned  no  more.  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  had  been  left  in  charge  of  tlie  fort,  with  in- 
structions to  wait  fifty  days  for  Ojeda.  after  which  he  and 
the  garrison  were  left  free  to  ilo  what  they  pleased.  When 
the  fifty  days  had  passed  they  found  tliat  their  number, 
though  "now  reduced  to  only  seventy  men,  could  not  crowd 
into  the  small  vessels  wliich  liad  been  left  to  them ;  and 
tliev  deliberatelv  waited  until  ilisease  and  starvation  had 
reduceil  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  boats.  Tlicn,  sailing  to 
Cartagena  Bav.  their  number  still  further  reduced  by  a 
sliipwreck,  tlii-v  met  Enciso.  who  had  at  length  come 
with  his  tardy'  re-enforcements.  Enciso  deposed  Pizarro 
and  resolved  "to  return  to  San  Sebastian.  He  found  the 
fort  and  houses  destroyed,  and  by  advice  of  Balboa,  who 
had  come  with  him  and  knew  these  coasts,  he  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  and  about  Aug.,  1.510.  founded  the  colony 
of  Santa   -Maria   de   la  Antigua  del   Darien.     This  town 

Srospered.  Enciso.  who  was  disliked,  was  deposed,  and 
alljoa  and  Zamudio  were  chosen  leaders.  Meanwhile  Xi- 
cuesa's  expedition  had  come  to  grief,  and  he  was  left  with 
a  few  men  in  a  terrible  condition  near  Xombre  de  Dios. 
Hearing  of  this,  and  remembering  that  they  were  now  in 
the  territory  assigned  to  him,  the  colonists  of  Darien  sent 
for  him.  But  his  overbearing  conduct  quickly,  provoked 
tlieir  enmity ;  he  was  forced  to  stiil  away  in  an  old,  leaky 
ship,  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  Balboa  remained  the 
leading  spirit  at  Darien  until  the  arrival  of  Pedrarias  in 
1.514:  and  from  this  point  he  made  his  celebrated  journey 
across  the  isthmus,  discovering  the  Pacific.  In  1519  Pana- 
ma was  founded  and  became  the  capital,  and  the  original 
town  of  Darien,  being  in  an  unhealthy  locality,  was  aban- 
doned. But  at  Panama  the  expeditions  parted  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  conquest  of  Peru,  t'hili.  ('harcas.  or  Bolivia, 
anil  Xew  Granada,  and  on  the  other  side  a  large  part  of 
Central  America.  Thus  Darien  was  the  nucleus  from  which 
sprang  all  the  great  states  of  Spanish  America,  except  the 
islands  which  were  already  colonized.  Mexico.  Venezuela, 
and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  See  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America;  Bancroft,  Central  America,  vol.  i. :  Oviedo,  His- 
toria  general.  Herbert  H.  Ssin-H. 

Darien :  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  C-K) ;  on 
the  Altamaha  river;  13  miles  from  the  sea  and  60  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  Pine  lumber  is  exported  from  it. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,54:3  ;  (1890)  1,491 :  (1893)  estimated,  1,600. 

Editor  of  "  Timber  Gazette." 

Darien,  or  Urabfi,  Gulf  of:  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  in  the  coast  of  Colombia :  at  the  extreme  northwestern 
angle  of  South  America,  between  the  continent  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  about  HO  miles  long,  averaging  7 
miles  broad,  and  the  central  ]iart  is  deep,  but  the  shores  are 
lined  with  shallows,  and  are  in  great  part  low,  marshy,  and 
unhealthy.  There  are  two  or  three  small  villages  on  the 
shores,  forming  the  only  ports.  The  river  Atrato  entere  the 
gulf  by  several  mouths.  Herbert  H.  S.mith. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of:  as  commonly  used,  the  same  as 
The  IsTiLMUs  of  Panama  ((/.  r.) ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
that  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  which  forms  a  nar- 
row neck  between  the  Gulfs  of  San  Miguel  and  Darien. 
From  tlie  broken  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  alisenee  of  a 
good  port  on  the  Caribl)ean  side,  this  jiart  is  less  favorable 
to  transit  than  the  ])Ortion  between  Panama  and  Aspinwall. 

Herbert  H.  .Smith. 

Darien  Selicme:  one  of  the  most  disastrous  projects  in 
till'  liistory  of  .Xnu-rican  colonization.  In  1695  the  Scottish 
Parliament  passed  an  act  for  a  company  trading  in  Africa 
and  the  Indies,  wliich,  under  the  advice  of  William  Pater- 
sox  {(I.  v.).  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  determined  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (now  Panama) 
wliich  should  be  an  emporium  for  the  world's  commerce. 
The  plan  was  taken  up  with  national  enthusiasm  in  .Scot- 
land, iiuich  as  the  Panama  Canal  scheme  was  welcomed  in 
France.  July  "^6.  1698,  some  12.000  colonists  sailed  from 
Ijcith  and  reached  Darien  Xov.  4.  Lack  of  provisions,  sick- 
ness, and  anarchy  worked  the  ruin  of  the  plan.  Spite  of 
successive  re-enforcements  the  whole  enterprise  went  to 
jiieces,  somewhat  ai<led  in  dissolution  by  Spanish  troops,  and 
only  a  wretched  handful  of  survivors  ever  relurned  tn  their 
native  land.  C.  II.  Tiuriier. 


Dari'us  (in  Gr.  Aape7os :  Old  Egyptian,  Ntreiousli :  Mod- 
ern Persian,  Da ra.  or  Darab;  Heh.  Dart/avesh  :  Old  Per- 
sian (cuneiform),  Dart/tiliiesh)  I.,  or  Darliis  Hystaspes: 
King  of  Persia:  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  member  of  the  noble 
family  of  Achaemenida?.  He  was  called  Gushtas])  in  the 
legends  of  Persia.  He  was  one  of  seven  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  and  killed  the  usurper  Smerdis,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  521  b.  c.  He  married  two  daughters  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  and  organized  the  extensive  emjiire  which  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  had  enlarged  by  conquest.  J5abylon  revolted 
against  him,  but  was  after  a  long  siege  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion in  516.  Soon  after  this  date  he  conducted  a  large  army 
against  the  nomadic  Scrthians  of  Europe,  whom  he  was  not 
aiile  to  conquer  or  defeat.  He  sent  a  great  army  to  conquer 
and  chastise  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom  had  offended  him 
by  aiding  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  Darius.  His 
array  was  routed  at  the  great  battle  of  JIarathon,  490  b.  c. 
He  was  preparing  to  renew  the  invasion  of  Greece,  when  he 
died  in  486  b.  c,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who  reigned  from  486  or  485 
to  465  B.  c.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  first  the  name 
Darius  was  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name. 

Darius  II..  called  Darius  Oclius.  or  Notlius:  King  of 
Persia;  a  natural  son  of  Artaxcrxi^s  Longimanus.  He  mar- 
ried Parysatis.  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.  In  424 
B.  c.  he  deposed  and  succeeded  the  usurper  Sogdianus,  who 
had  killed  Xerxes  II..  the  lawful  heir.  His  reign  was  ig- 
iiolile,  and  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  of  several  satraps. 
He  had  two  suns  of  whom  the  younger,  CvRfS  (q.  v.).  is  fa- 
mous from  tlie  description  of  his  life  and  character  con- 
tained in  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  His  character  was  weak, 
and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  eunuchs  of  his  court.  He  died  in 
405  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Darius  III.,  surnamed  Codomanxcs  :  the  last  king  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchy.  A  descendant  of  Darius  II.,  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  S'SG  b.  c.  on  the  death  of  Arses.  In 
the  year  334  his  empire  was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
of  Macedon,  who  gained  a  victory  at  the  river  Granicus. 
Darius,  commanding  in  )ierson,  was  defeated  at  Issus  in 
333.  and  again  at  Gaugamela.  near  Arbela.  in  331  B.  c.  He 
retreated  toward  Bactriana.  (mrsued  by  the  victorious  army, 
which  had  nearly  overtaken  him  when  he  was  murdered  by 
Bessus.  one  of  his  satraps,  in  the  year  330.  The  wife  and 
daughters  of  Darius  were  captured  at  the  battle  of  Issus. 
Alexander  married  his  daughter  .Statira. 

Darjil'lng.  or  Darjeel'ing :  a  sanitary  station  of  British 
India  ;  in  a  ilistrict  (jf  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  Raja- 
shahi  ilivision  of  Bengal;  at  an  elevation  of  over  T,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  on  a  narrow  ridge  rising  from  the 
river  Kunjeet :  308  miles  X.  of  Calcutta.  It  has  a  sanatorium 
and  a  good  water-supply,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  An- 
glo-Indians, especially  in  October  after  the  cessation  of  the 
heavy  summer  rains.     Pop.  with  cantonment  (1891)  14.100. 

Dark  .\ges :  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
emiiire  and  the  revival  of  letters  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. As  this  revival  occurred  earlier  in  Italy  than  in 
X^orthern  Europe,  the  Dark  Ages  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  of  longer  duration  in  the  Xorth  than  in  the  South. 
See  Middle  Ages. 

Dark  Day:  refers  especially  to  May  19.  1780,  which  was 
very  dark  in  Connecticut,  Xew  York,  and  Xew  .Tersi-y,  caus- 
ing great  alarm.  Similar  days  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  other  places  when,  as  in  the  case  above,  the  failure 
of  light  is  not  due  to  solar  eclipses.  The  darkness  is  .some- 
times due  to  fog — as  in  London — sometimes  to  an  unusual 
thickening  of  the  clouds,  or  an  abundance  of  smoke. 

M.  W.  H, 

Darke,  William  ;  soldier:  b.  near  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  in 
1736:  removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia  in  1740  ;  served 
under  Braddock  at  his  defeat  in  17.55:  and  served  through- 
out the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
held  a  colonel's  commission.  He  became  an  influential  citi- 
zen and  a  major-general  of  Virginia  militia:  served  in  Ohio 
and  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  (Xov.  4.  1791),  acting  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  levies,  and  fighting  with  desperate  valor  against 
the  Miainis.  He  was  dangerously  wouniicd.  and  his  young- 
est son  was  killed.     D.  in  Jeffers(m  co.,  Va..  Xov.  26.  1801. 

Darklian.  <laar-ihaan'.  Mt. :  a  high  granite  mountain 
range  in  Mong(]lia;  in  hit.  47"  36'  X.,  Ion.  110  10  E. ;  is 
140  miles  S.  E.  of  I'rga.  Here  is  a  monument  ereeted  to 
the  memory  nf  (renghis  Khan,  to  honor  whom  the  Mongo- 
lians assemble  here  annually. 
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Darley,  Felix  OctavusCarr:  artist  ;  1).  in  I'liilmli'lphia, 
Pa.,  JuiiL'  28,  IH'i'i:  sou  of  John  Darley,  an  actor  of  Enj;lisli 
birth.  Fi'li.\  Darley  devoted  liiinself  to  art  when  a  youth, 
and  was  employed  by  publisliini;-liouses  in  Philadelphia; 
removed  to  Xew  York  in  1S4M:  ]iublished  outline  illustra- 
tions of  Judd's  Mdri/iiref  (18.1());  lrviuj,''s  Le;ieiid  iif  Sltfi};! 
Iliilliiir;  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letlvr  (1^79),  an<l  other 
works;  illustrated  the  novels  of  t'ooper,  .Simms.  and  Diek- 
ens,  Lossin<r"s  Jliniorii  of  llie  United  States,  ami  numy  other 
publications;  member  of  Academy  of  Desijjn  1H.V2;  an  early 
memlier  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colors.  Paint- 
ed a  nundxT  of  pictures  depicting  scenes  in  American  his- 
tory; wrote  and  published  Sketcliex  Abrund  wit  It  Pen  and 
I'e'iiril  (Xew  York,  1868).  D.  in  Claymout,  Del.,  Mar.  27, 
I  sss. 

Diirliii!;:  a  river  of  .\ustralia;  in  Xew  South  Wales; 
formed  by  nunu'rous  branches  which  rise  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Australian  Alps.  They  converge  into  a 
central  basin  of  clay,  where  their  cliannels  unite  and  sepa- 
rate again  into  branches  in  a  singular  manner.  Below  the 
union  of  these  branches  the  Darling  flows  southwestward 
through  ariil  plains,  ami  enters  the  Murray  near  lat.  8-1  S. 
The  nuiin  stream  is  about  61J0  miles  long. 

DarlillfiT,  (iRAi'K :  !>.  at  Pamborough,  England.  X'ov.  24. 
1815;  a  daughter  of  the  keeperof  the  Longstone  lighthouse, 
on  one  of  the  Fame  islands.  She  rescued  nine  persons  from 
the  wreck  of  the  steanu'r  Forfarshire,  Sept.  7,  1888.  A  pub- 
lic subscription  of  aliout  £'700  was  raised  for  her.  D.  Oct. 
20,  1842.     See  E.  Hope,  Grace  Darlimj  (1876). 

Darling:.  Timothy  Grenville,  D.  D.  :  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  theologian ;  b.  in  X'assau,  X.  P.,  Bahamas,  Oct.  5, 
1842.  He  received  his  education  at  Williston  Seminary. 
:\Iass.,  Williams  College,  and  Princeton  (1866-68)  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaries,  graduating  at  Williams  in  1864,  and 
at  I'nion  in  1860.  He  was  assistant  pastor  of  First  Presby- 
terian church.  Baltimore,  1870-73,  and  pastor  of  First  Pres- 
liylerian  church,  Schenectady,  1878-87.  He  was  acting  Pro- 
fessor i>(  Mental  Science  and  Hebrew  in  Union  College  1877; 
acting  Professor  of  Moral  Science  188.5 ;  lecturer  on  Christian 
Evidences  1886.  He  became  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in 
1887,  and  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Christian  Theology 
in  1890.     He  has  published  articles  and  aildresses. 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 

DarHiigton.  or  Darntoii :  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England;  on  the  Skerne, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tees;  18  miles  S.  of  Durham  (see 
map  of  England,  ref.  5-H).  It  has  a  fine  church  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  with  a  tower  180  feet  high.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Stockton  and 
other  places.  It  has  manufactures  of  locomotives,  iron  and 
steel,  tanned  leather,  beer,  and  woolen  goods,  a  grammar 
school,  a  high  school  for  girls,  a  college  for  female  teachei-s, 
and  a  free  library.     Pop.  (1801)  88,060. 

DarHll^ton:  city  (founded  inbS.")."));  oipital  of  Lafayette 
CO.,  Wis.  (for  location  of  county,  see  maji  of  Wisconsin,  ref. 
7-C);  on  Mineral  Point  division  of  Ch.,  ^lil.and  St.  P.  U.  H.. 
and  on  Pecatonica  river;  .50  miles  .S.  W.  of  ;\Iadison ;  has 
churches  of  five  denominations,  high  schools,  and  graded 
school,  large  flour-ndll,  feed-null,  and  water-works.  It  is 
surrouniled  by  a  rich  fanning  country,  and  is  a  shipping- 
point  for  live  stock,  grain,  butt<'r,  cheese,  and  poultry. 
Pearls  were  discovered  in  the  river  in  1889.  and  have  lieen  a 
large  source  of  revenue;  there  is  here  a  miiu'i-al  spring 
noted  for  its  medicinal  ipialities.  Pop.  (1880)  1.872;  (1890) 
1,.';87;  (189.5)  1,811.  Editor  ok  ".lorKXAL." 

Darlington.  William,  M.  D.,  LL.  P.:  botanist;  b.  in 
Birmingham,  I'a.,  Apr.  28,  1782:  practiced  medicine  at 
West  Chester.  He  published  a  valuable  work  on  the  plants 
of  Chester  County,  entitled  Flora  Cextrica  (1887);  At/riciil- 
liind  liotaiii/  (I847|:  Memorialx  of  Jolin  linrtriiiu  and 
//iiinpliri/  Marxludl  (1849),  and  several  other  works.  He 
organized  societies  for  the  study  of  natural  history  and  liot- 
any  in  West  Chester.  The  /hirliiii/toiu'ii  ndiforiiirii,  a 
iVilclier-plaiit  of  the  I'ai'ific  States,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
I),  in  West  Cliester.  I'a..  .\pr.  28.  1868. 

Darlinarton  Conrt-hoiisp;  town  and  r.iilway  junction; 
ca|pital  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.  (for  location  of  county,  see 
nuip  of  South  Caroliiui,  ref.  ,5-P) ;  75  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Co- 
hunbia  and  80  miles  S.  of  Cheraw.  The  town  hius  7  churches 
(4  white),  2  schools,  and  excellent  public  buililings;  it  is  an 
important  cotton-trading  center,  shipping  annually  20,000 


bales;  and  has  a  cotton-fact orv  wit li  a  capital  of  $225,000. 
Po]).  (1880)  940;  (1890)  2,389 ;  '(1898)  estimated,  8,000. 

Editor  of  "News." 
Darlingto'nia  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Darling- 
ton): a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  fandly  ,SV(7r«C('/(('«fc(c,  com- 
prising but  one  known  »pecii.-^,{U'-'  Darlini/fonia  californica, 
a  perennial  plant  of  California.  Its  leaves  arc  all  radical, 
and  resend)le  somewhat  (dosely  those  of  the  Sarracenias 
(pitcher-plants)  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but  the  size  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Darlinijtonia  is  much  the  larger,  the  length  in 
some  instances  exceeding  2  feet.  The  leaves  are  liollow  and 
twisted,  the  upper  part  being  turned  over  into  a  hood-like 
dome  or  vault,  beneath  which  is  the  orifice  which  opens  into 
the  cavity  or  pitcher  of  the  leaf.  On  either  side  of  the 
opening  two  lobes  depend,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  tnu'  leaf,  in  which  case  the  ascidium  or  pitcher  must  be 
considered  as  representing  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk.  Inside 
the  i)itcher  the  remains  of  insects  are  often  found,  their  exit 
being  impeded  by  long  slender  hairs  within  the  leaf.  The 
flower-stalk  is  sometimes  4  feet  high,  single,  and  fur- 
nished with  bracts;  the  flower  regular,  nodding,  and  single, 
and  about  2  inches  across:  the  calyx  straw-colored,  of  five 
sepals,  all  pointed  :  the  five  petals  are  pale  ])urple,  the  sta- 
mens twelve  to  fifteen,  nearly  hidden  by  the  top-shaped 
ovary,  upon  which  there  is  a  style  with  a  five-]iarted  stigma. 
The  ca[jsule  is  five-celled,  many-seeded,  and  an  inch  long. 
This  plant  is  the  representative  of  the  Sarracenias  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  with  them  and  the  lleliumphora  of 
South  iVmerica  constitutes  the  whole  family  as  far  as  it  is 
known  at  present. 

Darniesteter.  Arsexe  :  French  scholar:  b.  of  Jewish 
parents.  Jan.  5.  1846.  He  was  destined  Ijy  his  father  to  be  a 
ralilii.  and  received  the  education  customary  in  such  cases. 
His  father,  however — a  very  intelligent  man — wished  his  son 
to  have  more  than  the  customary  training;  to  be  a  doctor  of 
letters,  as  well  as  a  rabbi.  The  son,  meantime,  inclined 
more  and  more  to  the  studies  tliis  plan  implied.  Already 
scientific  impulses  had  been  awakened  in  him.  In  the  Jew"- 
ish  school  he  had  been  struck  witli  certain  Old  French 
glosses  upon  Hebrew  words,  occurring  in  the  commentaries 
of  Raschi,  an  eleventh-century  Talmudist.  These  laaz,  as 
they  are  called,  ^vritten  in  Hebrew  characters,  had  never 
been  deciphered  or  explained  in  scientific  fashion.  Before 
he  had  done  with  them,  Arsene  Darmesteter  had  proved 
them  to  be  our  most  jjrecious  evidence  as  to  the  exact  form 
of  the  French  tongue  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  1867  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Gaston  Paris  in  Old  French,  and  from 
that  time  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected  witli  the  his- 
tory of  Romance  [ihilology.  With  rare  sagacity,  with  crea- 
tive imagination,  with  deep  enthusiasm,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  real  life  and  history  of  the  Frencli 
tongue  and  of  French  literature.  Xo  one  in  our  time  has 
done  more  to  throw  light  u])on  both.  We  can  not  here  fol- 
low his  researches  :  we  can  only  give  the  list  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  science.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  everything  he  pro- 
iluced  abounds  in  original  and  profound  suggestions,  such 
as  only  a  creative  mincl  is  capable  of.  In  1871  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  M.  Hatzfeld  in  making  a  new  dictionary  of  the 
French  language,  and  he  laliored  upon  the  ta.sk  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  A  series  of  articles  in  the  Romania  showed 
his  constant  interest  in  the  problems  which  had  early  en- 
gaged his  attention.  In  1877  lie  obtained  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree on  a  highly  original  thesis  touching  the  history  of 
French  epic  (Floov'ent).  The  same  year  he  jniblished  De  la 
crealitin  artiielle  de  inofx  iioiireaii.c  daiix  la  lanyiie  fran^aise, 
etc.  In  1878  he  published  with  M.  Hatzfeld  a  Vieir  of  French 
Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  so  excellent  as  to  be 
now  authoritative.  In  1886  a])peared  his  little  treatise  id 
vie  des  mntx  etudiex  danx  leiir  xiynitication.  In  1887  the 
dictioiuiry  was  far  enough  advanced  to  permit  the  pre|iara- 
tion  of  its  preface.  All  this  time  he  had  lieen  busily  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  first  in  the  Ecole  des  Ilautes  ]*]tudes, 
then  in  the  .Sorbonne,  and  finally  in  the  Ecole  normale  su- 
jierieure  des  filles  at  Sevres.  In  1888  he  was  attacked  by  an 
inherited  disease,  au<l  d.  Xov.  7.  1888.  See  Jieluiues  scien- 
tiliqiiex  d'Arxene  Jiarmexteter,  reciieilliex  par  xon  frere, 
with  a  charming  Lifeoi  him  (Paris.  1890).     A.  R.  Maksii. 

Darniostctcr.  James  :  Orientalist ;  b.  in  Meurthc.  France, 
Mar.  28.  1849;  educated  in  Paris  at  the  Ijycec  Bonaparte; 
began  Oriental  studies,  1872;  became  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciete  Asiatiipie  de  Paris,  1881;  and  Professor  of  Iranian 
Languages  and  Literature  at  the  College  of  France.  1885. 
In  1886  lie  went  to  India  on  a  philological  missio'i.  and  was 
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made  a  fellow  of  Bombay  University,  1887.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Haurvatat  et  Ameretdt.  Essai  sur  la  Mytkologie  de 
rAresta  (1875);  Ormazd  et  Ahriman.  leurs  On'giiies  d  hiir 
Histoire  (\ii-i7)\  The  Zend  Avesta  (UanA-AiiiOi  1883);  Etudes 
iraniennes  (\96S):  Essais  orientaiix  (188:^);  Cliaiits  Popu- 
laires'des  Afghans  (1888-90) ;  Lev  Prophi/es  d' Israel  {WJ2) ; 
and  various'  reports  to  the  Societe  Asiatique  de  Paris  from 
1881.     D.  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Paris,  Oct.  19,  1894. 

Madame  Darmesteter,  his  wife  (.1.  Mart/  F.  Robhisoii), 
was  born  Feb.  37. 1857,  at  Leamington,  England  ;  educated  at 
L^niversity  College,  devoting  herself  especially  to  the  study 
of  Greek.  She  is  the  authm-  of  A  Handful  nf  Honet/siiekles 
(1S78);  The  Crowned  Hippolytus,  a  Translation  of  Euripides 
(IHSO):  The  Xew  Arcadia  and  other  Poems  (1884):  An 
Italian  Garden  (1886).  C.  H.  T. 

Darin'stadt :  a  town  of  Germany ;  capital  of  the  grand 
(luiliy  of  llesse-Darmstadt  ;  on  the  river  Darm,  and  on  the 
Frankfort  and  Mannheim  Railway ;  15  miles  S.  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  (>-D).  It 
is  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Odenwald.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  both  surrounded  by  walls. 
The  former  is  ill-built,  but  the  new  town  has  wide  and 
handsome  streets.  It  has  five  public  squares  and  two  ducal 
palaces,  one  of  which  contains  a  library  of  500.000  volumes 
and  a  valualjle  collection  of  700  paintings;  the  other  con- 
tains Holbein's  Mei/er  Madonna.  There  are  manufactures 
of  machinerv,  chenucals,  tobacco,  hats,  playing-cards,  car- 
pets, and  beer.     Pop.  (1885)  43,149  ;  (1895)  63,745. 

Darnel :  a  grass  of  the  genus  Loliiim.  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  The  common  darnel,  L. 
perenne.a  pretty  good  pasture-grass,  is  found  in  tlie  Eastern 
U.S.  The  seeds  of  bearded  darnel,  Z. /cm»/c;i/Hm,  are  re- 
puted poisonous,  but  recent  researches  are  said  to  have  es- 
talilished  their  harmlessness.  It  is  often  infested  by  ergot, 
and  this  may  account  for  its  poisonous  qualities. 

Dariietal.  dalir  ne-taal' :  a  town  of  Fi-ance:  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure ;  on  the  Aubette.  2J-  miles  E.  of  Ripuen 
(see  map  of  France,  ref.  2-E).  It  has  two  Gothic  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  flannels  and  other  woolen  goods.  Pop. 
(1896)  6.743. 

Darnley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  :  b.  in  England  in  1541 ; 
a  son  of  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Lennox.  His  mother  was  a 
niece  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He  had  a  handsome  per- 
son, but  was  profligate  and  deficient  in  intellect.  In  1565 
he  married  Maryyiicen  of  Scots,  whom  he  soon  offended  liy 
his  insolence  and  otluu'  faults.  He  also  procured  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio,  which  aroused  her  deepest  indigmltion. 
The  isolated  house  in  which  he  lodged  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder  at  the  instance,  it  was  suspected,  of  his  wife, 
and  he  was  killed  Feb.  10,  1.567.     See  Mary  Stuart. 

Ilarntoii  :  See  Darlington. 

Dart  :  a  missile  weapon,  usually  4  to  6  feet  long,  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  feature  from  a  javelin ;  consisting  of  a 
pointed  hea<l,  usually  of  metal,  and  a  wooden  handle,  some- 
times winged  with  feathers  or  their  equivalent.  It  was 
much  used  by  the  ancients,  principally  by  the  foot  troops, 
was  tlirown  by  hand,  and  was  sometimes  provided  with 
H  strap  which  was  attached  to  the  wrist  of  the  thrower, 
and  by  which  it  was  recovered  after  being  thrown. 

James  Mercur. 

Darter:  an  acmatic  Ijird  related  to  the  cormorants;  be- 
longing to  tile  order  Steyanopodes  and  genus  P/otus.  The 
darters  are  lightly  Ijuilt,  with  a  long,  slender  neck,  straight- 
pointed  bill,  and  long  tail.  They  build  a  bulky  nest  in  trees 
or  buslies.  Unlike  the  cormorants,  the  darters  are  more 
common  in  fresh  than  salt  water.  There  are  but  three  or 
four  species,  found  In  tropical  or  warm  regions.  Thev  live 
upon  fish,  which  they  capture  by  diving,  and  there  is  a 
pecidiar  arrangement  of  the  necli  enal)ling  the  head  to  be 
extended  ^suddeidy,  giving  to  the  bill  the  effect  of  a  spear- 
thrust.  The  darters,  like  the  grelies,  possess  the  power  of 
.sinking  in  the  water,  so  that  the  head  and  neck  are  alone 
visible.  The  American  species  is  found  in  Xorth  and  South 
America,  and  occurs  along  the  Gidf  e<iast  of  the  U.  S.,  being 
conunon  in  parts  of  Florida,  where  it  is  commonly  known  as 
snake-bird,  and  occa-sionally  as  water-turkey,    F.  A.  Lucas. 

Darter:  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  Ethensfoma:  aboimd- 
ing  in  the  waters  of  Eastern  North  Anwrica.  The  darters 
belong  to  the  perch  family,  and  are  recluced  and  Intensified 
perches,  brilliantly  colored,  and  from  2  to  8  inches  in  length. 
Thoy  lie  on  the  bottom  of  swift  clear  stream.s,  among  rocks. 


quiescent  for  considerable  time,  suddenly  darting  forward 
on  their  jirey  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  large  pectoral 
fins.  About  sixty  species  are  known,  some  of  them  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  fresh-water  fishes.  David  S.  .Iordan. 

Dartfonl  (Saxon.  Darentford):  a  town  of  England;  in 
Kent :  on  the  river  Darent.  and  on  the  London  and  Graves- 
end  Railway;  14  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  London  Bridge 
(see  map  of  England,  ref.  13-.!).  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  two  steep  hills.  It  has  cotton  and  silk  printing- 
works,  large  powder-mills,  manufactures  of  machinei'y,  iron, 
paper,  and  leather,  and  an  important  pharmaceutical  labor- 
atory. Edward  III.  held  a  tournament  at  Dartford  in 
1331.  and  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  broke  out  here  in  1381. 
Paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England  here  in  1588. 
Pop.  (1891)  11.962. 

Dartmoor :  a  granitic  plateau  of  Devonshire,  England, 
occupying  an  area  of  130,000  acres.  It  rises  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1,200  feet. 
Hey  Tor,  one  of  the  granitic  crests  in  the  south,  is  1,500  feet 
high,  and  Yes  Tor,  in  the  north,  reaches  2,0.50  feet.  Dart- 
moor is  principally  moorland  covered  with  heather,  and  the 
central  part  has  been  a  royal  forest  since  a  period  prior  to 
the  Noruian  coiKiuest.  It  affords  pasturage  to  nuuierous 
cattle,  sheep,  and  ponies.  JIany  rivers  rise  on  Dartmoor. 
The  Dart,  the  Teign.  the  Plym.  and  the  Tarry  flow  S..  and 
the  Taw  and  the  Torridge  empty  in  Bideford  Bay.  Dart- 
moor is  prolific  in  minerals,  the  most  important  being  kaolin 
obtained  from  the  felspar  of  the  granite.  At  Lee  Moor  are 
the  largest  kaolin-works  in  England.  Dartmoor  is  full  of 
antiquities.  There  are  numerous  barrows,  cromlechs,  Cyclo- 
pean bridges,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric 
village  at  Grimspound.  The  forest  of  Dartmoor  was  granted 
by  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard.  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
since  1337  a  part  of  Dartmoor  has  belonged  to  the  duchy, 
though  not  to  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Dartmoor  is  well 
known  as  the  seat  of  a  convict  prison,  that  was  originally 
built  in  1806  for  the  recejition  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Dartmouth,  daart'muth  :  a  seaport-town  of  Devonshire, 
Englanil;  32  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter;  |iicturesquely 
situated  on  the  terraced  side  of  the  right  liank  of  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Dart,  near  the  ocean  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
15-E).  It  has  many  old  houses  and  an  ancient  castle.  The 
entrance  to  the  river  is  defended  by  a  battery.  Dartmouth 
is  a  quarantine  port,  and  carries  on  a  eonsiilerable  trade 
with  Newfoundland  and  the  .Mediterranean.  It  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  Castle  line  of  mail-steamers  to  South 
.\frica.  Here  Richard  Lion-heart  asseudjlcd  the  crusading 
fleet  in  the  siiring  of  1190.  Dartmouth  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  Edward  111.  in  1342;  was  attacked  by  the  French 
in  1404;  was  taken  liv  Prince  Maurice  in  1643;  and  recap- 
tured in  Jau..  1645-46,  by  Fairfax.     Pop.  (1891)  6,038. 

Dartmouth  College:  the  fourth  of  the  Xew  England 
colleges  in  chronologic'al  order — preceded  only  by  Harvard, 
Vale,  and  Brown — iind  an  offshoot  of  Moore's  charity  school, 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  established 
in  Lebanon.  Conn.,  in  the  year  1754,  by  the  Rev.  P^Ieazar 
Wheelock,  I).  D.  The  school  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Hanover,  X.  II..  a  charter  feu- a  college,  to  be  connected  with 
it,  and  yet  a  distinct  institution,  having  been  obtained. 
This  charter  was  is.sued  Dec.  VS.  1769,  by  John  Wentworth, 
tlie  last  of  the  royal  governors  of  Xew  Hampshire.  Dr. 
Wheelock  was  its  first  president,  and  in  view  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  school  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  an  English  noble- 
man, and  of  his  benefactions  to  it.  Ins  name  was  given  to 
the  college.  One  of  the  most  signal  events  in  the  history 
of  the  institution  is  the  controversy  out  of  which  arose  the 
famous  Dartmouth  College  case.  Tlie  Legislature  of  X'ew 
Hampshire  passed  an  act  in  1816.  changing  the  name  of  the 
institution  to  "  Dartmouth  University,"  enlarging  its  board 
of  trustees,  and  assuming  the  control  of  its  affairs.  To  this 
act  the  trustees  were  opposed,  and  with  the  design  of  testing 
its  constitutionality  tlu^y  brought  an  action  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Slate.  By  this  tribunal  the  Legislature 
was  sustained,  and  appeal  was  taki'ii  to  the  .Supi'enie  Court 
of  the  U.  S..  John  Marshall  being  then  chief  Justice.  The 
cause  of  the  college  wa.s  there  argued  liy  Daniel  Webster 
and  other  able  counsel,  and  fully  sustained  by  the  court. 
The  university  organization  was  dissolved,  and  the  old  col- 
lege board  of  trustees  sustained.  This  great  battle  was 
fought  by  them  not  for  themselves  only  ;  the  principles  con- 
cerned were  vital  to  many  other  institutions.  Dartmouth, 
in  comiiaralive  jioverty.  was  thus  instrumental  in  vindicat- 
ing ami  establishing  the  saereilness  of  private  trusts. 
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The  college  has  had  nine  presidents :  Eleazar  Wheelock, 
T).  I).,  inaiif:»rali'd  in  ITfi!);  John  Whoelnck.  LL.  P.,  in 
ITT'.I:  Fnim-is  lirown.  D.  ])..  in  isl.");  I)anii-1  I»ana.  K.  D., 
in  WM:  Bennot  Tvler,  U.  D..  in  l»-22;  Nathan  Lord,  I).  !)., 
in  IM-.'H:  Asa  I).  Smith.  1).  D..  IX.  I).,  in  IstW  :  SanuRd  C. 
Hartlett,  I).  D.,  LL.  0.,  in  ISTT:  William  .Icwitt  Tucker, 
I).  I).,  in  1898.  Perhaps  the  two  professions  that  have 
drawn  most  larj;el.v  upon  tlie  institution  have  lieen  those  of 
teachinj;  and  the  law.  A  single  class  might  l)e  named  one- 
fourth  of  whose  members  have  heen  either  college  jiresidents 
or  professors;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  at  one  time  there 
were  residing  in  Boston.  Mass.,  no  less  than  seven  noted 
sons  of  the  college,  including  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus 
C'hoate. 

While  the  institution  has  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  a 
high  religious  tone,  it  is  not  sectarian.  Most  of  the  trustees 
iind  teachers  are  of  the  orthodox  Congregationjd  connection. 
As  to  methods  of  teaching,  while  the  college  has  always 
l)een  conservative,  it  welcomes  all  real  improvements.  It 
holds  to  a  carefully  ilevised  curriculum,  but  lias  many  elec- 
tives  and  options  arranged  in  consecutive  courses  of  study. 
It  retains  and  honors  the  ancient  classics,  but  it  favors  sc'i- 
once  anil  the  modern  l.-iiignages  also.  More  or  less  closely 
{•onnected  with  Dartmouth  College  are  several  associated  in- 
>l it ut ions  founded  at  a  later  date,  and  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  the  sjinie  board  of  trustees — viz..  the  New  Ilainii^liire 
Medical  College,  eslalilisheil  in  I  7!W  :  the  Clmndler  Sclent  ilic 
Si-hool.  in  IS.")!  :  the  'I'liayer  Kngineering  School,  in  1S71  : 
the  New  Hampshire  College  of  -Vgriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  in  ISHG.  The  entire  number  of  students  in  the  college 
and  associated  institutions,  according  to  the  latest  catalogue, 
was  4H0.  and  the  entire  number  of  instructors  in  the  same 
was  thirty-ftve.  The  library  of  Dartmouth  College  contains 
65,000  volumes. 

Daru,  daa'ril'.  Pierre  Axtoine  Noel  Bbujjo.  Count : 
statesman  and  author;  b.  at  Montpellier.  France.  Jan.  12, 
171)7.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  confineil  in  prison, 
where  he  traushited  the  odes  and  epistles  of  Horace  in  verse. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1803,  a  councilor 
•  if  state  in  180.5,  inleiidant-geiieral  of  the  im|)erial  house- 
hold, and  commissioner  for  the  execution  of  the  treaties  of 
TiNit  an<l  Vienna.  In  the  campaigns  against  Prussia  an<l 
Austria  (lS06-0it)  he  accompanied  Napoleon,  whom  he  served 
with  aliility  as  a  diplomatist  and  financier.  He  became 
chief  .Minister  of  .State  in  1811.  and  opposed  the  Russian 
expedition;  but  when  it  was  undertaken  he  put  forth  ex- 
traordinary elforts  to  meet  its  exigencies.  He  held  office 
undei;  the  ri'stored  Bourbon  monarchy;  but  having  lost 
credit  with  the  (iovernment  for  espousing  Napolecm's  cause 
in  the  Hundred  Days,  he  retireil  to  jirivate  life  till  in  1819 
lie  was  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1815  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  French  .\cadeiiiy.  .\mong  his 
Works  are  a  Jlinfuri/  <if  Vmicf  (ISl!))  and  a  translation  of 
Horace.  1).  at  his  residence  near  Meulan.  .Sept.  5,  1839. 
yee  liamartine,  Eluyt  du  Cointe  Daru. 

D'Arilsmont.  da's!  riis'mon'.  Madame  Fraxcks  (maiden 
name,  Fdii/ii/  Wrujlit):  philanthropist  and  reformer;  1).  in 
hiinilee.  .Scotland,  .Sept.  fi.  1795.  Her  father  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  .\dam  Smith.  Dr.  Cullcn.  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  Ill  her  youth  she  published  a  defense  of  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  entitled  ,1  FfW  Dai/x  in  Athens;  was 
in  till'  C.  S.  1S1S--JI  ;  visited  France;  returned  in  1825.  and 
purchiLseil  land  where  Mem|ihis,  Tenn..  now  stands  for  her 
famous  experiuieiit  for  the  instrnetion  and  enlightenment 
of  the  colored  race.  After  a  number  of  years  of  expensive 
and  unsuccessful  effort,  her  people  were  freed  and  sent  to 
Haiti.  She  lectured  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  on  social, 
religious,  anil  political  questions;  she  visited  France,  and  in 
]8:i8  married  >\.  d'.Vrusmont.  The  union  was  unfortunate, 
and  with  her  daughter  she  returned  to  the  U.  S.  D.  in  Cin- 
cinnati. ()..  Dec.  14.  18.52.  Author  of  Views  on  Socieli/  and 
Maiinirx  in  America:  Alfurf  (1819);  Lectures  on  Free  Jn- 
</>iir;/  (18:i6).  See  Lives  by  J.  Windt  (1844)  and  bv  A.  Gil- 
bert (1855). 

Uiinvin,  Chari.es  Robekt.  F.  R.  S.  :  naturalist;  a  son  of 
Dr.  K.  W.  Darwin,  F.  K.  S.,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin;  Ij.  at  Shrewsbury,  in  England,  Feb.  12.  1809.  He 
i-^  was  educated  in  the  grani'mar  school  of  his  native  town,  at 
the  Universitv  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  to..k  his  degree  of  31.  A.  in  18:il.  The 
same  year  he  sailed  with  ('apt.  Fitzroy.  <jf  11.  M.ship  Beagle, 
as  volunteer  naturalist  in  the  survey  of  the  coiust  of  South 
America,  etc.     His  oliservations.  made  during  this  voyage. 


on  the  peculiarities  shown  by  the  birds  of  the  Galapagos 
islands  may  perhaps  be  ilecmed  the  .starting-point  of  the 
train  of  thought  which  culminated  in  the  Origin  of  Species. 
After  his  return  in  18;iG  from  this  voyage,  in  which  he 
sailed  round  the  globe.  Mr.  Darwin  published  a  Jouriidl  nf 
liesearclies  into  the  Geolugn  and  Xiituml  Ilistunj,  etc.  (1839; 
2d  ed.  1854  ;  New  York  ed.  1846).  which  has  been  pronounced 
the '•  most  entertaining  book  of  genuine  travels  ever  writ- 
ten." In  188!)  he  married  his  cousin.  Emma  Wedgwood, 
granddaughter  of  Josialf  Wedgwooil.  Mr.  Darwin  pub- 
lished (1840-42)  the  Z(j('iIu(iii  (if  the  ]'oi/(i(/e  of  the  Bi'dyle;  a 
treatise  on  Curat  lieefs  (\>iA'i):  on  Yulcaiiic  Istands  (\^4A); 
and  Oeulugical  Obserraliims  (1846).  .1  .Ifonoi/raph  of  the 
Cirripedia  (1851-58)  would  have  given  him  a  lasting  repu- 
tation as  a  philosophic  observer  had  he  never  written  any- 
thing else.  In  18.59  he  published  his  Origin  of  Species  i)/ 
Means  of  Natural  Selection,  a  work  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions  at  home  and  abroad,  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  given  rise  to  warm  controversy  in  all  civilized 
countries.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  this  treatise  dis- 
plays profound  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  natural  science 
ami  great  powers  of  generalization.  His  style  is  clear  and 
even  elegant,  his  temper  is  moderate  and  always  courteous, 
and  his  statements  of  fact  always  accurate.  He  ])ublished  a 
Work  on  the  Fertitisalion  of  Orchids  (1862);  the  Habit-f 
anil  Movements  of  Climbini/  Plants  {1865);  The  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  (1868);  the 
Descent  of  Man  (1871).  which  attracted  scarcely  less  atten- 
tion than  the  treatise  on  the  Origin^  of  Species,  and  is  in- 
deed a  continuation  of  that  work.  He  also  published  The 
Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals  (\H~'i); 
The  Effects  of  Cross  (i7id  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom  (\876):  and  7'he  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 
through  the  Action  of  M^orms  (1881).  Mr.  Darwin  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  and  the  recipient  of  nu- 
merous medals  and  other  distinctions.  He  was  perhaps 
equally  eminent  in  geology,  zoology,  and  botany.  D.  Apr. 
19,  1882,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  his 
Life  and  Letters,  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin  (1887).  See 
Darwinism  and  Evolutiox.   Revised  by  David  S.  Jordan. 

Darwin.  Erasmi's:  poet  and  man  of  science;  grand- 
father of  Charles  Darwin  ;  b.  near  Newark.  England.  Dec. 
12, 1781.  He  studied  at  C-ambridge.  and  i>racticed  medicine 
at  Lichfield,  from  which  he  removed  in  1781  to  Derby.  He 
gained  distinction  as  a  physiologist,  and  also  as  a  poet.  His 
Botanic  Garden  (1791).  formerly  very  popular,  is  a  poetical 
treatise  on  botany,  full  of  extravagant  imagery.  Among 
his  works  are  Zoonomia.  or  lire  Lairs  of  Orc/anic Life  (1798); 
Phytologia  (1800) ;  and  the  Temple  ofXaturc  (1808).  Many 
of  his  ideas  on  physiology  contained  the  germs  of  impor- 
tant truths.     D.  near  Derby.  Apr.  18.  1802. 

I)ai-H  in,  Fraxcis.  JI.  A.,  F.  R.  S. :  son  of  Charles  Robert 
Darwin  ;  b.  at  Down,  in  Kent.  Aug.  16,  1848;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London;  university  lecturer  in  Botanv  1884;  universitv 
reader  in  Botany  1888;  fellow  Christ's  College  1888;  joint 
author  with  his  father,  whose  assistant  he  w'as  1874-82,  of 
The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants  (1880) ;  author  of  Papers 
on  Phi/siological  Botany;  editor  of  Ufe  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin  (1887).  C.  H.  TiirRUER. 

Darwin.  Gkoroe  Howard.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S..  LL.  D. ;  scien- 
tist ;  son  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin;  b.  1845;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  where  he  graduated.  1868.  as  second  wrang- 
ler; fellow  of  Trinity  College  1868  ;  studied  law.  but  never 
practiced;  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Jioi/al  So- 
ciety a  paper  On  the  Influence  of  Geological  Changes  on  the 
Earth's  Ajis  of  liotation  (1876) ;  On  the  liemote  History  of 
the  Earth  (1878) ;  since  occupied  wit  h  physical,  mat  hematical, 
and  astronomical  study,  with  investigations  on  the  pressure 
of  loose  sands,  on  changes  in  level  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
minute  earthquakes;  assisted  Sir  William  Thompson,  188"2, 
in  preparation  of  new  edition  of  Thomjison  and  Tail's  Sat- 
ural  Philnso/ihy  ;  elected  to  the  Plumian  professoi'ship  of 
Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Cambridge, 
Jan.,  1888  ;  member  of  tlie  council  of  the  meteorological 
office  1885 ;  frequent  contributor  to  Nature  and  other  sci- 
entific [>erii)dicals. 

Darwinism:  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
evolution,  but  |>roperly  more  restricted  in  its  meaning. 
Evolnticm  is  the  liroailer  term,  and  imjilies  development  by 
descent  wherever  it  may  occur — that  law  of  nature  whereby 
the  simple  is  constautiy  tending  toward  the  complex,  the 
undifferentiated  toward  dill'eivutiation.     The  formation  of 
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the  solar  system  from  the  priraorilial  nebulous  matter  and 
the  Jifferentiation  of  the  moileni  Komatice  languages  from 
the  parent  Latin  are  instances  of  evolution.  Darwinism,  on 
the  other  hand,  forms  one  portion  or  one  aspect  of  organic 
evolution.  Organic  evolution  teaches  that  all  living  forms 
have  descended  by  variation  from  a  smaller  number  of  nioi'e 
primitive  original  forms,  while  Darwinism  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  one  part  of  that  process.  For  a  more  extended 
view  of  Darwinism  tlie  reader  must  refer  to  the  article  Evo- 
LUTIOM,  but  here  it  may  lie  briefly  sunimarized  as  follows: 
According  to  Darwin  tlie  existence  of  variation  is  admitted 
without  much  reference  to  its  causes.  His  great  principle  is 
what  he  has  called  "  natural  selection,"  and  what  Herbert 
Spencer  has  aptly  termed  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  In 
originating  new  varieties  of  plants  or  new  breeds  of  animals 
the  farnuM-  exeri'ises  an  artijiciitl  sehctiun.  He  takes  those 
individuals  wliich  present  variations  in  some  desired  line, 
and  uses  these  for  reproduction  ;  with  the  next  generation  a 
similar  selection  is  made,  and  so  on  until  the  result  is  far 
different  from  the  parent  stoclv.  Darwin  maintains  that  a 
somewhat  similar,  though  not  intelligent,  selection  occurs  in 
nature,  those  imlividuals  which  present  some  variation 
which  better  fits  tlieni  to  their  surroundings  being  more 
apt  to  survive  than  their  less  favored  relatives.  That  this 
selection  nuist  occur  is  obvious.  The  rate  of  reproduction 
of  any  organism  is  so  rapid  that  were  it  not  checked  it  would 
soon  completely  fill  tlie  earth.  There  is  consequently  what 
may  be  metaphorically  called  a  struggle  for  existence,  not 
only  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  between 
different  species  as  well,  and  in  this  struggle  it  is  evident 
that  the  fittest  nmst,  as  a  rule,  survive.  Thus  nature  exer- 
cises a  selection  and,  like  the  breeder,  originates  new  vari- 
eties. The  same  process  carried  further  produces  wider  di- 
vergences from  tile  parent  stock  until  at  last  new  species 
and  higher  groups  are  differentiated.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  initial  variations  proceed  in  all  directions. 
One  plant  may  have  the  advantage  through  the  development 
of  spines ;  another  through  the  existence  of  poisonous 
juices ;  a  third  through  an  inconspicuous  habit.  So  it  would 
follow  that  these  forms  must  continue  their  evolution  in 
different  direction.s. 

Thus  with  Darwin  (and  this  is  Darwinism)  the  great  idea 
was  that  the  factors  in  the  origin  of  species  are :  animals 
vary  ;  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence  :  nature  selects  those 
best  fitted  for  their  environment,  and  these  survive.  A  few 
years  later  two  other  schools  arose.  Both  believe  in  evolu- 
tion, but  they  differ  in  their  ideas  as  to  its  methods.  Dar- 
win paid  little  attention  to  the  origin  of  variation;  its  ex- 
istence was  enough.  He  recognized  that  variation  may  be 
spontaneous,  i.  e.  that  it  may  originate  in  some  recondite 
modification  of  the  germ-cells;  and  also  that  it  may  result 
from  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse.  He  regarded  the  fact 
of  variation  as  all  important,  but  apparently  did  not  give 
ranch  consideration  to  the  causes  of  evolutionary  varia- 
tions. That  he  saw  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  shown  by  his  pro- 
visional theory  of  pangenesis.     See  Heredity. 

Under  the  lead  of  Prof.  August  Weismann,  of  Freiburg 
(Baden),  a  third  school — sometimes  called  "Neo-Darwin- 
ians" — arose.  For  a  summary  of  the  grounds  of  their  be- 
lief the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Heredity;  they  be- 
lieve that  those  variations  which  are  produced  by  use  and 
disuse,  by  environment  and  by  all  other  than  modifications 
in  the  germ  itself,  are  incajialile  of  inheritance,  and  hence 
can  play  no  part  in  the  evolution  of  new  varieties  or  higher 
groujis.  The  variations  which  can  be  inherited  must  arise 
from  and  in  the  germ  itself,  and  hence  must  be,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  largely  fortuitous,  and  by  acting  upon  these,  nat- 
ural selection  and  heredity  produce  their  results.  Opposed 
to  this  is  tlie  "  Xeo-Lamarckian  "  school  which  believes,  with 
Lamarck,  that  in  evolutionary  variation  use  anil  disuse 
and  environment  are  efre<'tive  causes,  and  that  these  "ac- 
(piireil  variations"  are  capable  of  transmission  from  one 
generation  to  another.  (See  Lamarckianis.v.)  The  struggle 
between  t  liese  schools  is  not  over,  and  it  can  not  be  predicted 
which  will  prevail.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  embryol- 
ogists  are  followers  of  Weismann,  while  luost  iiaheontolo- 
gists  follow  Lamarck.  For  the  arguments  of  those  who 
oppose  Darwinism,  sec  Sir  J.  VV.  Dawson's  article  under 
Evolution.  J.  S.  Kinusley. 

Da'sent,  Sir  Georoe  WKimE,  D.  ('.  L. :  English  scholar 
and  author;  b.  at  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  in  1820;  grad- 
uated in   1840  from   Magdalen   Hall,  Oxford;  was  called  to 


the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1852,  and  appointed  civil 
service  commissioner  in  1870 ;  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
assistant  editors  of  the  London  2'imes.  and  became  in  1871 
editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine ;  translated  The  Younger 
Edda  (1842),  and  published  TTie  Norsemen  in  Ireland  (1855) ; 
The  Story  of  Burnt  JS'jal  (1861) ;  Selection  of  Norse  Tales 
(1802),  etc. ;  also  edited  An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary 
based  on  the  MS.  collections  of  tlie  late  Richard  Cleashi/, 
enlarged  and  completed  by  Gudhrand  Vigfiisson  (1874). 
He  received  the  honor  of  kniglithood  .lune  27.  187<i.  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Roval  Commission  on  Historical 
Manuscripts.     D.  June  11,  1896. 

DasIl'ieH.  Robert  Laubexson,  D.  D.  :  clergyman  ;  1).  in 
Salisbury,  Md.,  June  25,  1825 ;  graduated  with  honor  at 
Dickinson  College,  1846 ;  joined  the  Methodist  Baltimore 
Conference,  1848,  and  occupied  prominent  pulpits  in  the 
Jliddic  States  down  to  1868,  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  Dickinson  College,  Pa.;  resigned  in  1872,  and  same  year 
became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionarv  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     I).  Mar.  8,  1880. 

Dasll'kof,  Ekaterina  Romanovna,  Princess:  a  Russian 
lady  eminent  for  talents  and  learning ;  b.  of  a  noble  family. 
Mar.  28,  1743.  She  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Dashkof  and 
a  friend  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  She  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  dethroned  Peter  II.  Soon 
after  this  event  she  lost  the  favor  of  Catharine,  and  passed 
several  years  in  a  tour  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Having  returned  home  in  1782,  she  was  ajipointed  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  She  was  the 
first  ]iresident  of  the  Russian  Academy,  founded  in  1784, 
and  sujierintended  the  compilation  of  a  great  dictionary  of 
the  Russian  language.  D.  Jan.  16,  1810.  Her  autobiogra- 
phy was  published  in  English  in  1840. 

Dass,  daas,  Peter  :  Norwegian  poet ;  b.  1647 ;  parish  priest 
at  Alstahoog,  in  Nordland,  from  1689  till  his  death.  His 
works  {Samlede  Skrifter,  edited  by  A.  E.  Erichsen,  3  vols., 
1874-77)  comprise  satirical,  descriptive,  religious,  and  occa- 
sional poems.  He  was  a  favorite  poet  of  the  Norwegian 
peasantry  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  and  his  Nordlands  Trompet, 
a  rhymed  descri]ition  of  the  whole  region  included  in  what 
is  iKiw  the  bishojiric  of  Tromsa,  is  still  popular.  D.  Aug., 
1708.  G.  L.  KrrTREDUE. 

Ba'sya  [a  mod.  quasi-Lat.  formation  from  (ir.  Soo-iii,  thick, 
shaggy] :  a  genus  of  red  algje,  of  the  family  lihodomelacew, 
nine  or  ten  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  U.  S.,  and  seven 
s])ecies  in  the  British  islands.  They  have  pear-shaped  spores, 
borne  in  ovate  conceptacles  upon  the  smaller  branches.  The 
genus  includes  some  very  handsome  seaweeds. 

I)asyji<Kli'(la>  [from  Dasypiis,  the  typical  genus;  from 
Gr.  Saffvs.  thick  +  ttovs,  ttoSiSf,  foot]:  a  family  of  edentate 
mammals  comprising  the  armadillos;  characterized  by 
having  the  back  and  head  protected  by  bony  shields  formed 
of  nuinerous  ]iieces,  and  the  tail  encased  in  bony  rings  or 
covered  with  irregular  plates.  The  teeth  are  numerous  and 
simple,  and,  with  the  exception  of  2'atusia.  there  is  but  a 
single  set.  The  neck  vertebne  are  short  and  broad,  and  the 
second  and  third  or  more  are  united.  The  lumbar  vertebraj 
have  long  processes  reaching  to  tlie  bony  shielil,  the  clavi- 
cles are  well  developed,  the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter, 
and  the  fore  foot  has  three,  four,  or  five  strong  claws.  By 
some  authorities  the  genera  Chlamydopiiorus  {i/.  i\)  and 
Tatusia  are  made  the  types  of  distinct  families,  leaving  the 
genera  Dasypus,  Xenurus,  I'riodon,  and  Tolypeiites.  See 
Armadillo.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Das'yiirc  [from  Gr.  Sao-iJs,  thick,  shaggy,  hairy  +  obpi, 
tail] :  the  common  name  for  any  member  of  the  genus  Das- 
yiinis  and  family  Dasyuridre;  a  group  of  flesh-eating  mar- 
supial mammals,  which  plays  much  the  part  among  marsu- 
pials that  the  weasels  do  in  the  order  Carnivora.  The  dental 
foruiula  is  1.  i,  C.  |,  Pm.  },  :M.  J  x  2,  or  42  teeth  in  all. 
The  dasyures  are  animals  of  moderate  size,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  iMost  species  are  more  or  less  spotted,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  they  have  bushy  tails.  The  viverrine  dasyure 
(/).  viferri)ii(s),  a  typical  sjiecies,  is  about  2  feel  in  total 
length,  gray  or  brownish-black  above,  spotted  with  white  on 
the  head  and  body;  light  brown  or  whitish  beneath.  It 
is  a  resident  of  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
destructive  to  poultry.  See  also  the  articles  Tasmanian 
Devil,  Tas.manian  Wolf,  and  Tuylacinid^e. 

F.  a.  Lucas. 
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I)as)  iiridic  [Sew  Lat.,  from  DaHyunis.  the  typical  genus 
+  iilif,  a  ziiiiloKical  siillix  denoting  "family"]:  a  family  of 
marsupial  maiiitnals  of  Australasia.     See  Thvlai'IXIU.k. 

Du'ta  [tliiti),'s  jiiveii;  neut.  pliir.  of  pert',  pass.  ptc.  of 
Lat.  (/((/'f,  ,i;ive] :  thing's  j^iven  or  ailmitted;  ipiaiitilies  and 
faels  jriven,  known,  or  admitted,  by  whieli  to  find  thing's  or 
results  unknown;  in  geometry,  the  quantities  or  conditions 
which  are  assumed  to  lie  known  in  any  problem.  Thus  in 
the  problem,  (riven  the  base,  altitude,  una  area,  to  cnnnfruct 
the  trianyle,  the  dtitu  aiv:  1,  that  the  figure  is  a  triangle; 
2,  that  it  has  a  certain  straight  line  for  its  ba.se  ;  3,  that  its 
vertex  is  at  a  known  ilistance  from  its  base;  and  4,  that  its 
area  has  a  known  magnituile. 

Dilt'aiiU'S :  a  Persian  general  and  satrap,  fourtli  century 
B.  c. ;  son  of  a  Carian  father  and  a  Scythian  mother.  His 
principal  fiel<ls  of  action  were  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  He 
experienced  the  fate  accorded  to  many  distinguished  com- 
manders of  antiquity,  such  as  .Sertorius.  master  of  Spain 
eight  veal's  in  the  fii-st  century  n.  c,  and  Viriathus,  .see- 
ond  century  B.  c,  an<l,  in  modern  times,  Wallenstein  and 
Guise,  when  they  sought  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  despotism,  or  when  they  became  dangi-nms  to  roy- 
alty. He  is  known  to  modern  times  only  by  short  notices 
of  Uiodorus  of  Sicily,  about  .50  h.  c.  and  of  Polyen  the  Jlace- 
donian,  second  century  a,  d.,  author  of  Strategemata.  and 
by  a  very  interesting  account  of  him  by  Cornelius  Xepos 
(first  century  n.  c).  Xepos  considers  him  the  most  valiant 
and  capable  of  barbarian  generals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  Carthaginians,  Ilamilcar  and  Hannibal;  as  one  who 
owed  his  success  not  to  the  cummand  of  great  armies,  but  to 
an  individual  ability  almo.st  unequaled.  The  .scanty  details 
of  his  Jife  furnished'  us  justify  the  belief  that  in  other  times 
he  might  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest  of  military  com- 
manders. At  first  very  successful  in  putting  down  an 
extensive  confederated  revolt,  ami  thereupon  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  subject  insurg<'nt 
Egyjit,  Datamcs  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Persian  ninnarch 
Artaxerxes.  Finding  hiuLself  distrusti'd  and  imperiled,  he 
set  up  for  himself,  and  was  victorious  over  the  powerful 
forces  sent  against  him.  Found  too  great  to  be  conquered, 
lie  was  betrayed  by  a  friend,  and  murdered  in  a  conference 
about  ;J6'2  I),  c.  Revised  by  C.  K.  Auams. 

Da'turv  [.Med.  Lat.  datarius,  deriv.  of  datum,  given,  the 
first  wiiril  in  the  date  of  papal  documents;  for  example, 
"Datum  Kom.e  a|iud  Sanctum  Petrum,"  etc..  Given  at 
Knme  .Ian.  1,  etc.]:  one  of  the  cliief  ollh'ials  of  the  Roman 
curia.  The  ordinary  graces,  in  faro  externo.  granted  by  the 
pope  (beiieliees,  ilispensations,  etc.)  pass  through  his  hands. 
At  present  the  office  is  always  held  by  a  cardinal,  who  is  en- 
titled pro-datary.  It  dates  in  its  present  form  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  .\t  the  death  of  the  [)ope  the  activity 
of  the  datary's  office  ceases,  all  petitions  being  handed  over 
to  the  cardinals  until  the  election  of  a  successor.  See  J.  H. 
Bangen,  Die  rumi.sc/ie  Curie  (Miinster,  18.54);  ISouix,  Trac- 
tatu.1  de  Curia  Rumana  (Paris.  IS.i!)).  J.  .J.  Kkane. 

Date  [O.  Fr.  date  >  .Mod.  Fr.  datte  :  Ital.  dattilo<  Lat.  dac- 
tylus  =  (ir.  SaKTuKos,  name  of  the  dale-fruit  ;  a  Semitic  loan- 
word, having  originally  no  conneeliun  with  the  word  for  lin- 
ger] ;  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  |>alm-trces  (I'ha'nix  dactijlifera) 
of  Southwestern  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is  a  tall- 
growing  tree,  100  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  a  slender, 
cylindrical  stem,  covered  with  the  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
and  surmounted  by  a  heavy  crown  of  innuenjus  ascending, 
spreading,  and  rei-urving,  pinnatcly  compound  leaves.  The 
trees  are  diu'cious,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters 
upon  loitg  recurving  peduncles  which  arise  between  the 
leaves.  Fach  pistillate  llower  contains  three  separate  i)istils, 
but  in  ripening  only  one  of  the  three  <levelops.  fornunga  one- 
seeded,  fleshy  fruit,  the  date  of  commerce.  Dates  are  highly 
nutiilious,  containing  .>S  per  cent,  of  sugar,  besides  other 
digestible  substances.  They  constitute  the  chief  article  of 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  they  abound, 
and  imnu-nse  quantities  are  annually  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  civilize<l  world.  In  its  native  region  the  seeds  are 
ground  and  used  as  food  for  camels  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. When  roasted  the  seeds  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee  umler  the  name  of  date-coffee.  The  usefulness  of  the 
date-palm  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  other  plant,  and  we 
can  here  do  no  more  than  merely  mention  its  most  impor- 
tant uses.  Uy  pressure  the  ripe  fruits  yield  a  delicious 
sirup;  by  distillation  of  the  fermented  fruits  an  alcoholic 
drink  is  nnide;  from  the  sap  which  exudes  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  terminal  bud  "palm  wine"  is  made  by  fer- 


mentation ;  the  succulent  terminal  bud  is  edible,  and  when 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  sap  is  cooked  and 
eaten  ;  from  the  fibrous  i)arts  of  the  leaves  and  stems  ropes, 
baskets,  mats,  etc.,  are  ma<le :  the  spongy  substance  of  the 
trunk  contains  a  .starchy  and  edible  substance  of  w  hich  some 
use  is  made;  and.  lastly,  the  trunk  itself  is  use<l  for  posts 
and  beams  in  the  simple  structures  built  by  the  inhabitants 
of  warm  clinuites.  C,  E,  B. 

Date  [from  Lat.  datum,  given,  the  first  word  in  the  dat- 
ing phrases,  such  as  datum  liotnw,  etc.J  :  the  exact  time  when 
anything  is  or  was  or  is  to  be  done.  The  careful  observance 
of  dates  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  iiro[)er  writing  of 
history.  One  of  the  best  works  on  this  subject  is  L'Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,  written  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.-Jlaur. 
See  Chronology. 

Dale -pliiiu:  Se.'  rimsi'vuos. 

Dath'ollte.iir  itatolite  [from  (Ir.SoTeiireai. divide  +  KlOos. 
stone]:  a  mineral  composed  of  boro-silicate  of  calcium  with 
a  little  water.  It  occurs  in  a  white  opaque  massive  form 
and  in  brilliant  crystals,  either  colorless  or  of  a  red,  gray,  or 
green  tint.  It  is  found  in  Norway  and  Italy  and  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  Lake  .Superior  region. 

Datis :  a  Persian  general  sent  by  Darius  the  First  to  in- 
vade Greece;  commanded  the  army  in  conjunction  with 
Artapherncs;  was  defeated  at  Marathon  ((/.  c.)  by  Miltiades, 
and  was  afterward  put  to  death  by  the  Spartans. 

Dative  Case:  See  Declension. 

Datiya. da-tee'ya:  a  town  in  Bumielkhand.  Central  India; 
capital  of  a  feudatory  state  of  the  same  name  :  125  miles 
S.  E.  of  Agra  (see  map  of  N.  India,  ref.  6-E).  It  is  inclosed 
by  a  stone  wall  30  feet  high.     Pop.  liO.OOO. 

Datll'ra  [from  Hindustani  dhdturd] :  a  genus  of  herbs  of 
the  family  Salanaceis;  natives  chiefly  of  warm  climates  in 
both  hemispheres.  D.  stramonium  (thorn-apple,  Jamestown 
or  "Jimson"  weed  of  the  U.  S.,  where  it  is  naturalized)  fur- 
nishes the  drug  Stramonium  (q.  v.).  Many  species  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They 
all  possess  narcotic  properties  similar  to  those  of  belladonna. 

Dauheiituii,  dobaan  ton',  Louis  Jean  Marie,  Jl.  D. :  nat- 
uralist ;  b.  at  Montbar,  France,  Jlay  20,  1716.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Paris,  and  began  in  1742  to  collaborate  with 
Butfon  upon  the  first  part  of  his  natural  history.  He  was 
well  qualified  for  this  task  by  his  sound  judgment,  scrupu- 
lous accuracy,  and  patient  industry,  which  enabled  him  to 
rectify  some  of  Buffon's  errors  and  hasty  theories,  and  to 
enrich  the  work  with  many  new  and  important  facts  in  the 
anatomy  of  animals.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  curator  and 
<lemons'trator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  Paris,  of 
which  he  had  charge  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  became 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  College  of  France  in 
1778.  He  contributed  many  scientific  articles  to  the  first 
Knci/dopedie,  edited  by  Diderot,  and  introduced  the  merino 
sheep  into  France.  D.  in  Paris,  Jan.  1,  1800.  See  Cuvier, 
Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Daubentun. 

Daiibeiito'liia  [so  named  in  honor  of  the  French  natu- 
ralist Daubi'Uton] :  the  generic  name  given  to  the  aye-aye 
(( '/(ir(/mi/.i  madagascarien,-<i.i)  by  GeolTroy  Saint-Ililaire.  It 
lias  piecedciu-e  over  Chironiys,  and  by  the  law  of  priority 
should  be  useil.  F.  A.  L. 

Daiibeii)'.  dawbni,  Charles  Giles  Bkidle,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  S.  : 

chemist  aii<l  naturalist;  b.  at  Stratton,  England,  Feb.  11, 
17'J5.  He  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Bot- 
any, and  Rural  Ecomuny  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  He 
visited  the  U.  S,  in  1837.  Among  his  works  are  a  Descrip- 
tion of  Active  and  Extinct  Volranues,  with  Remarks  on  their 
Origin  (1826);  a  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  North  America, 
and  Lectures  on  Agriculture  (1841).     D.  Dec.  12,  1867, 

Danlter:  a  name  apjilied  to  various  niud-wa.sps;  liymen- 
ojiterous  insects  of  the  family  Sphegida'  and  the  genus 
t'elopceus;  natives  of  various  parts  of  America,  some  of  the 
sjiecies  being  quite  common  in  the  U.  S.  This  name  is 
given  on  account  of  the  remarkable  nest  which  the  mother- 
insect  constructs,  bringing  lumps  of  mud  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  arranges  into  cells,  inwardly  very  smooth  and 
regular,  but  outwardly  looking  like  masses  of  clay.  In 
these  cells  she  lays  her  eggs,  one  in  each  cell,  and  with  it 
she  seals  up  a  large  number  of  spiders,  alive,  but  paralyzed 
by  her  sting.  The  eggs  hatch,  the  grub  feeds  on  the  spiders, 
goes  into  the  pupa  state,  and,  finally,  having  burst  its  co- 
coon, gnaws  through  the  wall  of  earth  and  escapes,  a  per- 
fect insect. 
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D'Aiibiffiif .  ilobeenya',  Jeax  Henri  Mkrle.  D.  D.  :  Swiss 
(livint-  and  historian :  b.  at  Eaux-Vires.  near  Geneva,  Ang. 
16.  1794.  His  father's  name  was  Lduis  Merle.  Having 
studied  theology  at  Geneva  and  Berlin  (nndcr  XeaTider)  he 
became  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  clmrch  in  Hamburg, 
1818 :  court  preacher  in  Brussels,  1823 ;  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  Theological  Semiiuiry  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  at  Geneva,  1831.  His  principal  work  is  a  History 
iif  tlif  Reformation  in  tlie  Sixtcenl/i  CVh^^/v/ (183.5),  trans- 
lations of  which  have  obtained  extensive  circulation  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  s.  In  1803  he  began  to  publish  a 
Jlistory  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Cal- 
l-in. He  also  published  the  Protector  (Cromiretl) — a  Vindi- 
cation (1848).  He  is  much  praised  for  the  vivacity  of  his 
style,  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  and  tlie  pronounced  orthodoxy 
of  his  opinions,  but  he  has  no  standing  as  an  authority.  D. 
in  Geneva,  Oct.  21.  1872. 

D'Aubignf,  Theodore  Aurippa  :  See  Aubigxe,  d'. 

Daubigny.  dobc'enyee'.  Charles  FRAxgois:  landscape- 
painter;  b.  in  Paris.  Feb.  15,  1817.  Pupil  of  Edrae  Daubi- 
gny  and  of  Paul  Delaroche ;  first-class  medals.  Salons,  1857, 
1859.  and  1869 ;  officer  Legion  of  Honor  1874.  Daubigny  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  famous  Fontainebleau  gronji 
of  painters.  Just  as  Corot  is  sometimes,  though  neither  of 
them  painted  in  the  forest  or  at  Barbizon.  They  both  be- 
long to  the  same  general  movement  in  art  as  Jiiilet.  Kous- 
scau,  and  Diaz,  but  Daubigny  has  gone  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  absolute  truth  to  nature  than  any  of  them.  He  lived 
and  studied  so  nuicli  out  of  doors  that  he  has  trieil  in  his 
pictures,  more  than  any  of  the  great  landscape-iiainters  of 
his  day,  to  preserve  the  actual  look  of  nature.  Jle  was  not 
content  to  use  facts  for  a  basis  and  paint  his  remembered 
impressions.  Perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  temperament  with 
him,  or  possibly  he  found  the  results  of  such  work  as  he 
may  have  attempted,  if  he  followed  the  methods  of  Corot 
and  others  who  preceded  him,  less  satisfactory  than  those 
he  achieved  when  he  adhered  more  closely  to  his  studies 
from  nature.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  in  his  work  more 
of  the  iiupression  of  what  we  fancy  we  have  seen  ourselves 
than  there  is  in  the  creations  of  the  other  great  artists,  and 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  Daubigny"s  landscapes  contain 
more  actual  truth  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  others.  But 
while  fidelity  to  nature's  looks  is  a  conspicuous  quality  in 
his  painting,  it  by  no  means  overshadows  others  that  are 
essential  in  the  highest  fields  of  landscape.  His  work  is 
most  highly  appreciated  by  artists,  and  he  is  distinctly  a 
'•  |jainter's  painter."  They  like  his  honest  direct  method,  his 
evident  sincerity,  and  they  admire  his  winning,  tender  way 
of  depicting  Nature,  cojjying  her  many  moods  with  a  loving 
hand  that  fears  to  add  or  take  away  lest  her  fair  beauty  be 
marred.  There  is  no  exaggeration,  no  falsifying  in  his  pic- 
tures in  one  phice.  or  toning  down  to  make  them  more  force- 
ful in  another;  everything  is  kept  in  its  just  relation  to 
every  other  thing,  and  his  work  seems  as  absolutely  truthftd 
in  effect  as  paint  can  make  it.  One  of  the  finest  of  his  land- 
scapes is  in  the  collection  of  John  G.  .Johnson,  Philadelphia, 
representing  a  view  of  a  town  by  a  riverside ;  and  a  small 
canvas  On  the  River  Oise,  a  wonderfully  beautiful  effect  of 
afternoon  sunshine,  was  in  the  collection  of  G.  I.  Seney 
(sold  in  Xew  York,  1891).  His  pictures  are  frequently  seeii 
in  public  exhibitions  in  the  I .  S.,  and  a  large  number  of 
excellent  canvasses  by  him  are  owned  in  this  country.  Sev- 
eral works  are  in  the  Louvre,  and  an  especially  fine"  one,  A 
Sluice  in  the  Optevoz  Valley,  formerly  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen'.  Daubigny  traveled 
and  studied  in  Italy  when  a  young  man.  but  painted  al- 
most all  of  his  pictures  in  France.  He  had  a  studio  at 
Auvers-sur-Oisi".  another  in  Paris,  and  a  studio  boat  in 
which  he  made  leisurely  trips  along  the  Seine  and  the  Oise, 
painting  as  he  traveled.  He  was  an  etcher  of  great  talent 
and  left  a  large  lunnber  of  plates.  It  may  justly  be  said 
of  him  that  he  never  painted  a  bad  picture,  and  he  ranks 
deservedly  among  the  three  or  four  greatest  masters  of 
landscape-paint iug  of  his  century.  An  excellent  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Daubigny  was  publishecl  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  July,  1892.     I),  in  Paris.  Feb.  19.  1878. 

Wii.i.iAM  A.  Coffin. 

Dnilbig'n.v.  Charles  Pierre  (called  Karl):  landscape- 
painter;  son  of  C.  F.  Dauliignv;  b.  in  Paris.  June  9.  1846. 
Pupil  of  his  father;  medal,  .Sa'lon,  1868;  third-class  medal. 
Salon,  1874.  An  excellent  [lainter  whose  style  is  indiviilual 
and  whose  methods  are  frank  and  direct.  "  He  painted  in 
company  with  his  father  in  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and 


Oise,  and  also  on  the  Xormandv  coasts.  One  of  the  best  of 
his  works  is  The  St.  Simeon  Farm  (1879).  D.  at  Auvers- 
sur-Oise,  Jlay,  1886.  W.  A.  C. 

Daubrfe.  do'bra',  Gabriel  Atguste  :  mining  engineer  and 
geologist;  member  of  the  Institute;  b.  at  Metz,  1814:  from 
the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of  Mines  entered  the 
corps  of  mining  engineers  in  1834,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission to  explore  Algeria.  In  1839  he  was  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Strassburg  and 
engineer  of  mines  of  that  residencv,  and  engineer-in-chief 
in  1855.  In  1861  he  was  called  to  Paris  as  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  the  next  year 
professor  in  the  school  of  mines:  in  1867 'inspector-general 
of  mines;  and  in  1872  director  of  the  school  of  mines.  Oifi- 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1858.  he  was  made  grand 
officer  in  1869.  In  1861  Dauliree  was  elected  almost  unani- 
mously a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  published  many  mem- 
oirs in  the  Annates  des  Jlines  and  in  the  Compter  Rendus 
of  the  Academy.     D.  in  Paris,  May  29,  1896.        W.  R.  U. 

D'Aiibussoii,  Pierre  :  See  AuBrssoN,  d'. 

Daiulet.  dci'da'.  Alphonse:  author;  b.  at  Nimes,  Prance. 
May  13,  1840;  settled  in  Paris  in  1857;  made  his  debut  in 
literature  with  some  poems— ip.5  Amourenses  (1858);  La 
Double  Conversion  (1859).  In  1864  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Morny.  As  a  dramatist  he  achieved  no  small 
success— iff  derniere  idote  (1862);  L'CEiUet  blanc  (1864); 
Le  sacrifice  (1869) ;  Lise  Tarernier  (1872),  etc.  But  it  is  by 
his  prose-writings  that  he  acquired  his  great  fame — Lett  re's 
demon  moulin  (1866);  Lettres  a  im  absent  {ISll};  Aventures 
/jrodiffieuses de  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  (1872) :  Contesdu  lundi 
(1873),  etc.  He  is  best  known  by  his  novels— t/ocA-  (1876): 
Le  nabab  (1878):  Ijes  rois  en  e.ril  (1880);  AVma  Roumestan 
(1881):  Siipho  (1884);  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  (1885);  La 
Belle  Sireruaise  (1886):  fLnmortel  (1888);  Port-Tarascon  : 
dernii'res  arentures  de  t'illiistre  Tartarin  (1890).  Several  of 
these  books  have  been  dramatized,  but  without  attaining  the 
success  of  the  originals.  X«  Lutte  pour  la  Vie.  amplifying 
part  of  the  story  of  I'Lnmortel,  has  perhaps  come  nearest. 
Daudet  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  naturalistic  school  in 
France,  and  in  one  respect  he  approaclied  real  life  nearer 
than  anybody  else  ;  several  characters  in  Le  nabab,  Les  rois 
en  exit,  and  especially  in  I'lmmortel,  a  satiric  picture  of  the 
Academic  Frangaise,  are  recognized  portraits.  D.  Dec.  16. 
1897.  See  Jules  Claretie.  Atphonse  Daudet,  in  the  series 
Celebritcs  Contemporaines;  also  Daudet's  own  reminiscences, 
Trente  ans  de  Paris,  d  travers  ma  vie  et  mes  livres  (1887). 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Daudet.  Loris  Marie  Ernest  :  novelist  and  historian ; 
brother  of  Alphonse  Daudet;  b.  at  Nimes,  France,  Jlay  31, 
1837.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1857.  and.  with  the  exception  of 
a  year  or  two  of  work  on  journals  of  the  provinces.  ha.s  lived 
there  ever  since.  From  1860  to  1870  lie  was  a  pulilic  func- 
tionary, but  after  1870  he  became  a  reactionist — now  Bona- 
partist,  now  Legitimist.  He  early  began  to  write  both 
novels  and  historical  works,  and  has  carried  on  the  parallel 
production  of  the  two.  Among  his  novels  the  following  are 
worth  mentioning;  Jean  le  Gueux  (1871).:  Les  Dames  de 
Ribeaupin  (\H12);  Le  Roman  de  Delphine{lSTS);  llenriette 
(1876);  La  Baronne  Anialf  (1877):  JIadame  Robernier 
(1879);  La  Carmelite  {ISS^i).  Amotig  his  historical  works 
are  Le  Cardinal  Consalvi (IS6S);  I^'Ayonie  de  la  Commune, 
la  France  et  les  Bonapartes  (1871):  Le  Ministere  de  M.  dp 
Mariignac  (1875) :  Le  Proces  des  JUinistres  (1877) :  Histoire 
des  conspirations  royalistes  du  Midi  sous  la  Revolution 
(1881);  Ilistoire  de  la  Restauration  (1882):  Jlistoire  de 
I'emigration  (1886.  se^.);  I^es  Bourbons  et  la  Russie  pendant 
la  Revolution  franraise  (1888).  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Dann,  down,  Leopold  Joseph  Maria,  Count  von:  an 
Austrian  general:  b.  in  Vienna,  Sept.  25.  1705.  He  served 
with  ilistinction  again.st  the  Turks,  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  and  became  a  field-marshal  in  1754. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army  in  the 
Seven  Years'  war.  On  June  18, 1757.  he  defeated  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Kolin.  where  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was 
very  severe.  On  Oct.  14,  1758.  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Frederick  at  Ilochkirclu'n.  and  in  the  following  year,  at 
Maxen.  furceil  (icn.  Fink  ami  his  whole  army  to  surrender. 
On  Aug.  15.  1760.  he  was  defeated  al  Ijiegnitz,  and  on  Nov. 
3,  1761,  at  Torgau.  These  reverees  have  been  attributed  to 
a  certain  dilatoriness  in  his  operations,  and  a  neglect  to  fol- 
low up  his  successes.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Aidic  council  in  1762.     D.  Feb.  5.  17{)6. 
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Uaiiiioii,  do  noo',  Pierre  Claude  Fra>j<;ois  :  statesman 
aiul  author;  1).  at  Boulojine-sur-Mer,  France,  Aug.  18,  1761. 
He  was  elecli'il  in  17i):{  a  inoinber  of  the  National  Convention, 
in  which  he  acted  with  moderation,  opposinj;  the  execution 
of  Louis  X\'I.  and  tlie  proscription  of  the  Girondists.  He 
was  tlie  fii-st  [jresident  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
a  memher  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  year  VIII.  (ISDO).  He  was  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
Savtinls  from  1816  to  1888.  and  became  Pi-ofessor  of  His- 
tory in  tlie  Collcffe  of  France  in  181i>.  He  pulilishcd  an 
Esumj  on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  (1810)  and  a 
Course  of  Iliitorica!  fHuilie-i  (20  vols..  1842,  ef  sea.).  D. 
June  20.  1840.  See  Walckeuaer,  Nulice  sur  la  Vie  ae  Dau- 
nou  (1K41). 

l>ilil'|)liiii  (Jjat.delphi'nus):  the  former  title  of  the  eldest 
son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  King  of  France.  It  was  orig- 
inally the  title  of  the  sovereign  lords  of  the  prfjvince  of 
Dauphine.  In  1349  Humbert,  lord  of  Vienne.  dying  with- 
out issue,  heiiuciithed  his  possessions  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
on  cimdition  that  the  heir-a])parent  to  the  throne  of  France 
should  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vienne.  This  title  was 
abolished  at  tlie  revolution  of  1830,  the  last  dauphin  being 
the  Duke  of  Angonleme. 

Danpllinf',  dS'fee  nil  :  a  former  province  in  the  sontheast 
of  France ;  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Drome, 
Hautes-AIpes,  and  Iscre;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Pie<lmont 
and  Savoy,  S.  by  Provence,  and  N.  and  W.  by  the  Rhone ; 
was  added  to  the  Roman  empire  and  formed  a  part  succes- 
sively of  the  Hurgun<lian  kingdonj.  ( 'arlovingian  and  German 
empires.  The  chief  towns  were  Grenoble.  Vienne.  Gap,  and 
Valence.  Before  tlie  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
divided  into  small  principalities,  of  which  the  Dauphins  of 
Viennois  became  the  most  powerful,  and  extended  their 
authority  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  In  134!)  it  was 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  France,  ami  was  governed  by  the 
king's  son  as  a  separate  province  till  14.5T  when  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  kingiiom.  Its  inhabitants  sympathized 
with  the  V'audois  and  with  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  suffere<l  from  |iersccutions.  The  province  was 
ravaged  in  10II2  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene. 

Dauw,  or  iJiirchcH's  Zebra  \Equus  hurchelU]:  a  wild 
ass  of  Sontherii  Africa,  resembling  the  true  zebra,  but  not 
so  beautiful,  its  stripes  being  far  less  brilliant,  and  not  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  body. 

Ilavalos.  dali-vaaltis,  Gil  Ramirez  :  Spanish  soldier:  b.  at 
Bae/.a.  in  Castile,  about  150.5.  He  was  a  follower  of  Antonio 
de  Mendoza,  who  went  to  Peru  as  viceroy  in  1.5.51 ;  Davalos. 
accompanying  him,  was  made  corregidor  of  ('uzeo.  ami 
when  (iiron  revolteil.  in  1553,  was  seized,  deprived  of  liis 
papers,  and  expelled  from  the  city.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  (iiron's  downfall :  was  made 
justieia  ;H«yor  of  l^uito  in  1.556:  fouiuled  Cucnca  in  1.557. 
and  subdued  the  Cafiares  Indians :  and  in  15.58  succeeiled 
his  brother,  Egidio  Ramirez  Davalos,  as  governor  of  Quijos 
or  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  in  the  forests  about  the  river 
Napo.  He  founded  there  Baeza,  Archidona,  and  other 
towns,  and  formed  a  tlourishing  community  which  was 
afterward  abandoned  in  great  part.  In  1561  he  retiretl  to 
Riobamba,  near  Quito,  where,  probably,  he  dieil. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Dav'onanf.  Sir  William:  dramatic  poet;  b.  at  Oxford, 
England,  in  1605  :  began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  and,  after 
the  production  of  several  masques  and  tragi-comedies.  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  TIte  Wits,  he  succeeded  Ben  Jon- 
son  as  poet-laureate  in  1637.  He  became  manager  of  Dniry 
Lane  theater  in  163!).  but  joined  the  king's  side  in  the  civil 
war  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  struggle. 
Taking  command  of  a  colonizing  expedition  to  Virginia,  he 
was  captured  by  a  government  vessel  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  ilevoled  himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
epic  Uondibert,  the  best  known  of  his  wcjrks.  His  release, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  intercession  of  the  poet  Milton,  was 
followed  by  the  production  of  a  number  of  pieces  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  operas,  and  of  which  only  one,  Tiie 
Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  had  merit  enough  to  sur- 
vive. After  the  Restoration  his  prosperity  returiie(l.  and 
he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  court  inilil  his  death  in  1668. 
His  writings  mark  a  revulsion  from  the  romanticism  of  the 
Elizaliethan  age  without  presenting  anything  desindile  in 
Its  place,  and  though  Unndiliert  contains  many  striking  and 
elegant  lines  it  is  generally  dull  and  cumbrous  in  style, 
while  his  other  poems,  especially  his  plays,  are  artiticial  and 
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unsuited  to  the  modern  taste.  A  collection  of  his  plays, 
with  a  memoir,  edited  by  Logan  and  Maidment,  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  (5  vols.,  1872-74). 

Dav(>ni»ort:  city,  river-port,  and  important  railway  cen- 
ter; capital  of  Scott  Co.,  la.  (for  hicalion  of  county,  see 
map  of  Iowa,  ref.  .5-L) :  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Jlissis- 
sippi  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Rapids;  330  miles  above  St. 
Louis  and  184  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chicago.  It  occupies 
the  base  and  higher  parts  of  a  bluff  which  rises  gi-aduallv 
and  extends  along  the  river  3  miles,  and  lies  opposite  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  now  (1803)  being 
built  to  connect  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
A  fine  iron  railway  and  carriage  bridge  across  the  Jlissis- 
sippi  river,  built  liy  the  l'.  S.  Government  and  the  Chicairo, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Company,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.- 

000.  connects  Davenport  with  Rock  Island,  containing  the 
great  central  armory  and  arsenal  of  the  U.  S.,  and  with  the 
city  of  Rock  Island,  on  the  Illinois  shore, 

Daveniioit  was  founded  in  1835.  It  has  thirty  churches, 
a  public  library.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  founded  in 
1867.  whose  proceedings  are  published  regularly,  and  which 
possesses  a  scientific  library  and  a  very  fine  collection  of 
relics  of  the  ancient  mound-buihlers  of  the  Jlississippi  val- 
ley, an  imposing  Masonic  Temjile,  St.  Ambrose  College, 
Kemper  Ilall,  Griswold  College,  St.  Katharine's  Hall,  Col- 
lege of  the  Imnuiculate  Conceijlion,  two  large  business  col- 
leges, complete  system  of  graded  and  j)aroc.hial  schools,  two 
fine  opera-houses,  and  new  U.  .S.  (jovernmcnt  building. 

Manufactures. — The  census  of  18i)0  shows  463  manufac- 
turing establishments  here;  capital.  §8.283,078;  persons em- 
ploved.  5.060 ;  wages  i)aid,  $2,170,510 ;  cost  of  material  used, 
$5,8.52.527;  value  of  products.  !j;!».!)44.709.  The  flour  and 
grain  business  is  important,  and  lumber,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, farming  tools,  woolen  goods,  glucose,  maccaroni,  ver- 
micelli, barrels,  furniture,  cordage,  vinegar,  paint.*,  watches, 
canninl  goods,  clothing,  pottery,  carriages,  steam-engines 
and  machinery,  cigars,  etc.,  are  among  the  manufactured 
product.s. 

Water-tvorhs,  etc. — The  city  is  supjilied  by  an  extensive 
system  of  water-works,  has  fire-alarm  telegraph,  paid  fire 
department,  telephone  connections,  electric  street  railway 
lines,  and  gas-works.  Davenport  is  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
coal-fields,  and  is  the  market  for  a  large  and  highly  culti- 
vated farming  region.  It  is  the  see  city  of  tlie  Kpiscopal 
Church  in  Iowa  and  of  tlie  Davenport  dioceseiof  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Pop.  (1870)  20,038;  (1880)  21.831 ;  (1890) 
26,872 ;  (1895)  30,010.  Hexry  J.  Denisox. 

Davenport,  Edwaiu)  Loomis:  actor:  b.  in  Boston.  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  1814;  made  his  first  appearance  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1836;  became  deservedly  popular  both  in  the  LT,  S.  and 
in  Great  Britain,  where  he  acted  from  1847  till  1854;  from 
1873  on  acted  in  New  Vork;  married  in  1849  Fanny  Eliza- 
b<>lh  Vining,  an  English  actress.     D.  in  Canton,  Pa.,  Sept. 

1,  1877. 

Davenport,  Faxxy  Lily  Gipsy:  actress;  b.  in  London, 
.\pr.  1(1.  1850;  daughter  of  Edward  L.  Davenport,  the  actor. 
Fanny  Davenport  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Howard 
Athena'um  in  Boston  as  the  child  in  Metamora  ;  appeared 
in  New  York  as  the  King  of  Spain  in  Faint  Heart  Never 
Won  Fair  Lady,  on  Feb.  14,  1862,  at  Niblo's  Garden; 
played  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Angustin  Daly  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theater.  New 
York,  in  1869.  She  personated  a  large  number  of  ditlerent 
characters,  among  Iheni  JIabel  Renfrew  in  Pique,  which 
ran  foi'  2.50  nights.  She  has  made  many  slarring-toui'S 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  and  has  achieved  success  in  Cleopa- 
tra ill  Sardoii's  play  of  that  name.  She  was  married  to 
Edwin  II.  Price  in  1879.  but  was  divorced.  She  has  since 
married  Melbourne  McDowell,  an  actor  of  leading  rCdes. 

B.  B.  Vallexti.ve. 

Davenport,  Iha:  politician;  b.  at  Ilornellsville,  N.  Y., 
June  28,  1841 :  educated  at  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y..  and  at 
New  Haven.  Conn. ;  elected  to  New  York  Senate  in  1877, 
and  re-elected  in  1879;  served  during  both  terms  as  chair- 
man of  committee  on  commerce  and  navigation;  in  1881  he 
was  elected  controller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in 
1884  and  1886  member  of  Congress.  In  1885  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  but  was 
not  elected, 

Davenport,  John-,  B.  D.  :  Puritan  divine  and  colonist; 
b.  at  Coventry,  England,  in  1.597;  educated  at  Oxford;  en- 
tered the  Anglican  priesthood  and  became  minister  of  St. 
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Stephen's  church,  London.  In  consequence  of  his  Puritani- 
cal principles  and  practice  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tlic  Es- 
tablished Church  and  in  1633  removed  to  Holland,  return- 
ing in  163")  to  England,  where  he  aided  in  obtaining  the 
patent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  In  1637  he  went  to 
Boston,  JIassachusetts  Bay,  and  in  1638  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  Haven  colony.  In  1639  he  became  one 
of  the  "  seven  pillars."  as  tlie  governing  body  of  the  settle- 
ment was  called,  and  in  1660  he  sheltered  Goflfe  and  W'hal- 
ley,  the  regicides.  He  opposed  the  union  of  the  colonies  of 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  tlie  First  cliurch  of  Boston,  over  which  he 
was  installed  Dec.  9,  1668.  Published  A  Discourse  about 
Civil  Government  in  a  New  Plantation  (1673)  and  other 
works.  D.  of  apoplexy  Mar.  1.5,  1670,  and  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton. 

David  :  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Chiriqui,  depart- 
ment of  Panama.  ( 'olombia ;  on  one  of  the  narrowest  parts 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  near  the  boundary  of  Costa  Kica 
(see  map  of  Central  America,  ref.  10-K).  It  is  on  a  river 
about  10  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  in  a  rich  alluvial 
plain,  and  near  the  extinct  volcano  of  Chiriqui.  -A  coal  field 
extends  nearly  across  the  isthmus  in  tlie  vicinity  of  David. 
It  has  considerable  trade.     Pop.  about  9,000.       M.  W.  H. 

David  (in  Heb.  m.  beloved;  Gr.  Aa;8/5.  or  AacfS;  Arab. 
Dcwod) :  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  characters  in  history  ; 
a  son  of  Jesse ;  b.  at  Bethlehem  in  Juda>a  about  1085  B.  c, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Ussher.  In  his  youth  he 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and  he  acquired  great 
skill  as  a  musician.  He  wsis  received  into  the  household  of 
Saul,  King  of  Israel,  who,  we  are  told,  was  troubled  with  an 
"evil  spirit."  David,  by  playing  upon  the  harp,  soothed 
and  '"refreshed"  Saul,  and  ■' the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him."  Not  long  afterward,  David  slew  in  single  combat  a 
Philistine  giant  named  Goliath,  and,  as  a  reward  for  later 
exploits,  received  JMichal.  .SauTs  daughter,  in  marriage. 
But  Saul  was  offemled  liy  the  praises  wliich  David  received 
for  his  prowess,  and  not  only  regarded  his  son-in-law  with 
bitter  jealousy,  but  made  repeated  attempts  upon  his  life. 
David  was  olaliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  Achish,  King  of 
(lath.  When  David  was  thirty  years  old  Saul  was  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines,  and  David  was  made  king  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  reigning  at  Hebron  for  seven  years  and  a 
half,  while  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  was  in  power  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jdrdan,  and  for  two  years  was  obeyed  by  all 
the  tribes  except  Judah.  After  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth, 
David  became  king  of  the  whole  nation.  He  was  victorious 
in  all  his  wars,  and  under  his  sway  the  kingtlom  of  Israel 
acquired  great  prosperity  and  power.  One  of  his  sorest 
trials  was  the  rebellion  and  death  of  his  favorite  son,  Absa- 
lom. David  died  in  101.5  B.  c.  iind  Solomon,  his  son,  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne.  In  David  all  the  feelings  and  passions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  singularly  intense  and  powerful,  anil  by 
them  he  was  again  and  again  lietrayed  into  great,  faults  and 
even  crimes.  Yet  his  character,  on  a  whole,  exhibits  a  rare 
magnanimity,  as  shown  in  his  sparing  Saul,  his  bitterest 
enemy,  when  that  king  was  completely  in  his  power.  (See 
1  Sam.  xxiv.)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  David  was 
not  subjected  to  the  powerful  restraints  which  public  opin- 
ion exercises  in  some  directions  on  modern  European  mon- 
archs.  His  fear  of  God  and  his  generous  feelings  were  the 
only  checks  to  his  mighty  passions  and  that  license  which 
long-continued  success  and  a  power  all  but  unlimited  in  his 
own  dominions  tended  to  foster.  If  we  consider  these 
things,  we  shall  prol)ably  find  few  sovereigns,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  times,  possessing  despotic  power,  whose  char- 
acters will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  David. 
The  Bible  account  of  David,  as  traditionally  interpreted,  is 
perhaps  self-contradictory ;  but  it  becomes  consistent  when 
due  attention  is  paid  to  such  chronological  details  as  those 
given  in  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  xxvi.  31 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  etc.  As  a 
writer  of  religious  poetry,  and  especially  of  that  kind  which 
comes  home  to  the  feelings  of  all  sorely  tried  hearts.  David 
lias  no  ecjual  among  the  poets  of  the  human  race.  His  name 
is  in  the  title  of  73  of  our  1.50  Psalms,  and  yet  others  are 
attributed  to  hira  bv  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  by  the 
New  'I'estament.  I''or  an  account  of  the  I'salter  and  of 
commentaries  and  olliers  works  upon  it,  see  Psalms. 

Hevised  by  Willis  J,  Beeciieh. 

David  I.:  King  of  Scotland  ;  sixth  son  of  Malcolm  III.; 
b.  I0S4.  He  married,  in  1110,  Maud,  a  great-niece  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Alexander 
I.,  in  1124,  and  swore  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  niece 


Matilda  to  the  throne  of  England  in  case  her  father,  Henry 
I.,  left  no  male  i.ssue.  Henry  died  in  1135,  and  David  after- 
ward waged  war  against  Stephen,  who  disputed  her  claim 
to  the  throne.  David  invadeil  England,  and  was  defeated 
at  the  "  Battle  of  the  Standard  "  near  Northallerton  in  1138. 
He  promoted  manufactures,  education,  and  civilization.  In, 
his  reign  the  feudal  system  was  placed  on  a  firm  basis  in 
Scotlanil,  and  through  liis  efforts  the  Celtic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  elements  of  the  kingdom  were  brought  into  more 
harmonious  relations.  As  a  wise  law-giver  and  zealous 
patron  of  the  Church  he  hohls  a  foremo.st  place  among  the 
early  Scottish  kings.  Though  never  formally  canonized  he 
has  often  received  the  title  of  saint,  and  his  name  figures  in 
the  calendar  prefixed  to  Laud's  Prayer-book  for  Scotland 
(1657).  He  died  in  1153,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  grand- 
son, Malcolm  IV. 

David  II.,  or  David  Bruce:  King  of  Scotland;  b.  in 
1323 ;  a  son  of  Roliert  Bruce,  whom  he  succeedeil  in  1329. 
His  kingdom  was  invaded  in  1332  by  f]dward  Baliol,  who- 
defeated  the  army  of  David  in  the  battle  of  Dupplin  Moor, 
and  in  1333  the  Scotch  were  again  routed  at  Ilalidon  Hill. 
The  king  was  ex])elled,  and  retii'ed  to  France,  but  his  sub- 
jects continued  to  fight  for  him,  and  he  recovered  the 
throne  in  1342.  Having  invaded  England  in  1346,  he  was 
defeated  at  Neville's  Cross,  captured,  and  detained  until 
1357.  From  that  time  till  his  death  in  1371  his  base  sub- 
servience to  the  English  throne  placed  his  kingdom  in  a 
condition  of  dependence. 

David,  da'aveed',  Feliciex  Cesar  :  composer;  b.  at  Cade* 
net,  Vaucluse,  France,  Mar.  8.  1810 ;  d.  Aug.  29,  1876.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  operas,  symphonies,  etc.,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  the  symphonic  ode  entitled  The  Desert,  for 
orchestra  and  male  voices. 

David,  daa'vit.  Ferdinand:  violin-player  and  teacher; 
b.  in  Hamburg.  (Jermauy,  Jan.  19,  1810.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Spohr  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Alendelssohn.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils,  among  whom  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  celebrities,  the  most  eminent  being  Joachim  and 
Wilhelmj.  He  revived  many  works  of  the  old  Italian, 
German,  and  French  schools,  which  he  edited  with  ac- 
companiments, bowings,  marks  of  expressions,  etc.,  and 
was  sought  for  by  jaiblishers  to  edit  all  the  later  critical 
editions  of  the  violin  classics.     D.  in  Leipzig,  July  18,  1873. 

Di'DLEY  Buck. 

David,  daa  veed',  Jacques  Louis;  historical  painter;  b. 
in  Paris.  Aug.  31,  1748 ;  pupil  of  Vien  ;  Prix  de  Rome  1774  ; 
commander  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  the  recognized  head 
of  the  French  school  during  the  first  em]iire.  His  style  is 
classical  in  the  extreme,  and  he  considered  truth  to  nature 
as  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  conventional 
forms  of  the  antique.  His  principles  were  combated  by 
Ingres,  and  the  revolt  against  classicalism  was  carried  on 
by  Delacroix  and  Gericault,  the  chiefs  of  "the  men  of  1830." 
A  portrait  by  David  of  Madame  Recamier,  in  the  Louvre,  is- 
one  of  the  best  works  he  produced  in  that  liranch  of  art,  in 
which  he  was  highly  successful.  Several  of  his  most  im- 
portant compositions  are  in  the  Versailles  Museum,  includ- 
ing the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  D.  in 
Brussels,  Dec.  29,  1825.  W.  A.  C. 

David.  Jerome  Frederic  Paul,  Baron :  French  politician ; 
b.  in  Rome,  June  30,  1823  ;  a  grandson  of  Jacques  Louis 
David;  in  1859  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
and  a  leader  of  the  ultr,a-Bona]iartist  party;  was  in  1867,and 
again  in  1869,  vice-president  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  After 
the  resignation  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  (.\ug.,  1870),  he  was 
minister  of  public  works  in  the  short-lived  cal>inet  of  Count 
Palikao.  lie  wrote  lieiiexions  et  iliscours  sur  la  propriete 
chez  les  Arabs  (1862).  "D.  at  Langon.  Gironde,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

David.  Pierre  Jean,  known  as  David  d'Aiiarers:  sculp- 
tor; b.  at  Angers,  France,  Mar.  12, 1789.  He  gained  at  Paris 
the  first  prize  (with  a  pension)  in  1811,  and  tlien  went  to 
Rome  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  formed  a  friendship  with 
Canova,  returned  to  Prance  in  1816,  and  produced  a  statue 
of  the  great  Prince  of  Conde,  by  which  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  employed  by  the 
government  to  fill  the  pediment  of  the  Pantheon  with 
sculptures.  Amcmg  his  works  are  the  statue  of  the  young 
drummer-boy  Barra,  busts  of  Washington,  La  Fayette, 
Arago,  Goethe,  and  Lamartine,  and  statues  of  Cuvier,  Ra- 
cine, and  Jefferson.  He  also  made  a  large  number  of  por- 
traits in  bas-relief,  including  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
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Mieu  iind  women  of  his  time.  These  bas-reliefs  are  amonj^ 
tlie  finest  thinj;s  of  iheir  Ivind  protUicetl  sineu  tlie  Italian 
medals  of  the  early  Henaissanee.  He  was  a  republican 
niemlHT  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.  D.  in  Paris,  Jan. 
5,  18r)(i. 

David  (Welsh,  Demi),  Saint:  patron  saint  of  Wales.  The 
exaet  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  involved  in  obscurity, 
thoufjh  his  life  can  be  located  in  the  si.\th  century.  The 
best  historical  account  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sandde 
or  Xantus,  Prince  of  t'eretica  (Cardipmshire),  ami  was  born 
at  Hi'ii-.Menen,  or  Menevia  (now  St.  David's),  lie  founded 
a  monastery  in  the  vale  of  Khos,  became  a  very  famons  the- 
ologian, and  ultimately  founded  a  see  at  Menevia.  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Caiixtus  I.  in  the  twelfth  century.  Mar. 
1  is  celebrated  as  his  festival. 

David  City:  city  and  railway  juncticm;  capital  of  Butler 
CO.,  Neb.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Xebraskii.  ref. 
10-G) ;  situated  in  a  farminf;  section,  56  miles  X.  W.  of 
Lincoln.  Xeb.     Pop.  (1880)  1,(M)0:  (18!)0)  2,028. 

Davidist.s.  David-(i<>ora:iaiis.  or  Jo'rists :  a  sect  founded 
by  David  Gcorjie  or  .loris.  otiii'rwise  called  ,Iohn  of  Bruges, 
who  was  born  at  Bruges  in  Helgium.  loOl,  settled  in  Delft 
as  glass-painter  1.524;  became  a  Lutheran,  and  for  an  at- 
tack upon  a  religious  procession  was  banished  for  three 
years  1328:  returned  in  l.i:i(i,  and  established  a  sect.  He 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  denied  tlie  resurrection,  and 
held  various  heretical  o|iiuions.  The  sect  existed  in  Holland 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  But  he  fled  to  avoid  per- 
secution in  1544,  and  lived  quietly  in  Basel  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  John  of  Bruges,  as  a  memlicr  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  unsuspected  by  the  niagist  racy  ol'  being  the.notorious 
sectary.  D.  in  Basel,  Aug.  25,  1.556.  In  155!)  the  truth  came 
out,  whereupon  his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned. 

Davidson.  .Vxdrbw  Bruck.  I).  I)..  LL.  D.:  Old  Testament 
scholar  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot  land  :  b.  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland.  18:51 :  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  at  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh;  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Old  'J'estament  Exegesis  in  X^ew  Col- 
lege, Edinlmrgh,  180:!.  In  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  revisers. 
I  le  published  a  comiueiitary  on  .Job  (1862) :  An  Intrarluctori/ 
Jlfhrcif  Oraiiimnr  (1874),  which  has  pas.sed  through  several 
editions;  The  Epistle  to  the  Ileturii'/i  in  Clark's  Handbooks 
for  BilAe  Classes  (1882) ;  Jolt  and  Ezekiel  in  Cambridge 
Bil'le  for  Sdiools  (1884).  WiLi.is  J.  Bekciier. 

Davidson,  Chari.ks,  Ph.  1). :  author  and  teacher;  b.  at 
Streelsboro,  ().,  .Julv  29, 1852;  educated  at  Iowa  CoIlege(A.  B. 
1875,  A.  .M.  1877)  an<l  Vale  University  (Ph.  1).  18i)2);  i>riii- 
cipal  of  Minneapolis  Acaileiiiv  187il-H4;  miuster  in  English, 

Belmont  Scl 1,  Belmont.  Cal..  188.S-.     He   has  published 

'Vhi'  I'boiiotoi/i/  of  the  ^Stressed  Voirels  of  Beowulf  in  I'lihli- 
catioiis  of  the  Jlodi'rn  Laiujuage  Association,  vol.  vi..  No. 
28;i ;  The  Jlifferenee  between  the  Scribes  of  Beowulf  in 
Modern  /^anyiiai/e  Sotes,  vol.  v.,  Xo.  2;  English  in  the  Sec- 
onditnj  Schools  in  School  and  College,  vol.  i.,  X'o.  10;  Stud- 
ies in  the  English  Myslenj  Flm/s.  published  by  Vale  Uni- 
versity. 

Davidson.  (iKirnoE,  .\.  M.,  Ph.  1). ;  astronomer;  b.  in  Not- 
tingham. England,  Mav!),  1S25,  of  Scottish  Jiarelits;  removed 
to  the  U.  S.  in  ls;j2;  graduated  in  1845  at  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia;  enlerecl  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey; 
served  in  the  Slates  bordering  the  -Vtlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
until  1850,  when  .selected  to  take  charge  of  a  party  to  the 
Pai'ilic  coast ;  worked  continuously  upon  the  western  coast, 
except  during  the  civil  war,  when  he  served  on  the  Atlantic 
and  (iiilf  eoa.sts;  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  survey  of  a  ship-canal  route  ai^ross  the  I.sthmus 
ofDarien:  in  1867  made  a  geographical  reconnois,sance  of 
the  coast  of  .\laska,  and  reported  upon  its  jiroducts,  etc., 
to  Congress;  in  1868  retuiiied  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  had 
charge  of  the  field-work  of  the  parties  there;  in  186tl  brought 
the  San  Francisco  observatory  in  telegraphic  longitude  con- 
nection with  Greenwich  ;  in  i869  took  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  .\huska  to  observe  the  total  solar  ecli[ise  of  August; 
in  187;i  determined  the  120tli  nieriiliaii;  in  1874  conducted 
the  U.  .S.  traiisit-of- Venus  party  to  .lapan;  at  Nagasaki  con- 
nected the  .Viiierican  and  French  tiaiisit-or-Veiiiis  stations 
by  triangulation ;  visitcil  China.  India,  ICgypt,  and  Europe 
for  scientific  study,  the  results  of  which  wi're  embodied  in  a 
special  report  to  tlie  superintendent  of  the  Coa.st  Survey; 
returned  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  take  charge  of  the  telegraph- 
longitude  work  and  of  the  main  triangulation  and  astronom- 


ical party  carrving  the  geodetic  work  across  the  continent ;  in 
1880  was  in  cliarge  of  the  party  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  New  Jlexico ;  from  1877  to  1884  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  published  numerous  works  on  transit 
instruments  and  observations,  irrigation,  harbor  and  river 
improvements,  and  many  communications  in  the  Proceed ings 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  ha.s  been 
president  since  1874. 

Davidson.  KoniiRr.  I).  D. ;  clergyman:  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Feb.  2:!.  1808:  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  where  his 
father  was  president,  in  1828,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1831 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1832 ;  president  of  Tran.syl- 
vania  Universitv,  Kv.,  1840;  pastor  in  X'ew  Brunswick  1843; 
Xew  York  city  1860;  Huntington,  L.  L,  1864;  Philadelphia 
1868.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  Jlistory  of  the 
I'resbgterian  ('hurch  in  Kentucky  (Xew  York,  1847) ;  Elijah, 
a  Sacred  Drama,  and  other  PofW.s  (1861) ;  The  Christ  of 
God  (Philadelphia,  1870).     1).  in  Philadelphia,  Apr.  6,  1876. 

Davidson,  Samuel,  1).  D.,  LL.  D. :  biblical  critic ;  b.  at 
Kcllswater,  near  Ballymena,  Ireland,  Sept.  23, 1807;  .studied 
at  thi^  Royal  College  of  Belfast,  where  he  was  ajJiiointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Literature  in  1835;  removed 
in  1842  to  Manchester  as  Professor  of  Bililical  Literature  and 
Oriental  Languages  at  the  Lancashire  Indeiiendent  College, 
but  resigned  this  position  in  1857  and  settled  in  London. 
Among  his  works  are  Bililical  Criticism  (2d  ed.  1855); 
Canon  of  the  />/We  (;W  ed.  1880);  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  (1862);  Introduction  to  the  Xew  Testament  {2d 
ed.  1882);  The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the 
New  Teslament  (1883).  C.  H.  Tov. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S. ;  paheontol- 
ogist ;  b.  in  Edinlmrgh,  Scotland,  May  17,1817;  educated 
in  France  anil  Italy  in  both  .science  and  art ;  in  18,58  became 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
in  1865  received  from  its  council  IheWollaston  gold  medal; 
in  1868  received  a  Silurian  medal  for  his  Illustrations  and 
Ilistonj  of  Silurian  Life;  in  1870  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1871  received  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  Paheoiitographical  Society;  twice  served  as 
vice-president  of  section  C  (British  Association),  ami  was  a 
member  of  the  general  committee.  His  chief  work  was 
British  Fossil  Brachiopoda  (5  vols.).     D.  Oct.  16,  1885. 

Davidson,  Thomas.  M.A.  :  scholar;  b.  Oct.  25,  1840,  near 
Fetterangus.  ]iari.sh  of  Deer,  Abcrdeensliire,  Scot  land  ;  gradu- 
ated with  highest  classical  honors  and  the  Simpson  (ireek 
prize  at  .\berdeen  in  1860;  was  for  several  years  rector  of  the 
(rrammar  (Latin)  Si-houl  of  Old  .\berdeen,  and  siibsei|iiently 
master  in  several  English  schools:  spent  considerabU' time  in 
Fraiu-e  and  Germany  :  went  to  ( 'anada  in  1866  and  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1867,  and  after  spending  eight  years  in  St.  Louis  removed 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1875.  Mr.  Davidson  has  cont  ribnted 
to  various  periodicals  numerous  philological  and  philosophi- 
cal articles.  After  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Italy  he 
published  liosmini's  J'hiloso/ihical  iSi/stem  (1882).  and  an 
English  translation  of  L'(jsmiui's  Psgchologi/;  The  Parthenon 
Frieze  and  other  Essiii/s(\i<><'2);  translation  of  Scartazzini's 
Uandbovk  to  Dante  (IS87);  Irolegoniena  to  Tennyson's  In 
Memoriam  (1889);  Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational 
Ideals  (1892) ;  translation  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics  {Jour.  Spec.  Philos..  1892). 

Revised  by  W.  T.  IIahris. 

Davidson.  William:  soldier;  b.  in  Laneasterco.,  Pa..  1746. 
He  W!is  educated  in  Charlotte  .Vcademy,  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
served  as  a  major  in  Washington's  army  until  1779,  when  he 
was  sent  to  re-enforee  the  army  of  Lincoln.  In  an  engage- 
ment at  Calson's  Mill  he  was  severely  wounded,  but  was 
nevertheless  able  to  take  the  field  again  a  few  months  later  on 
as  brigadier-general.  He  was  detached  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  Coriiwallis,  and  if  possible  interceiit  his  progress. 
On  Feb.  1,  1781.  Cornwallis  proposed  to  cross  the  Catawba 
at  Cowan's  Ford.  To  prevent  the  crossing  was  impossible, 
and  in  the  fight  Davidson  was  killed,  Davidson  College, 
N.  C,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Davidson  Collcsrc:  an  institution  of  learning  in  Meck- 
lenburg CO.,  X.  C. :  founded  in  1837.  on  an  estate  given  for 
the  purpose  by  William  Lee  Davidson,  son  of  Gen.  William 
Davidson,  for  whom  the  college  was  named.  It  was  further 
endowed  by  a  munificent  gift  of  |;258,000  from  Jlr.  Maxwell 
Chanibers.'of  Salisbury,  X.  C.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  all  the  presbyteries  of  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  being  reprc- 
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sented  on  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1893  the  total  number  of 
graduates  since  organization  was  644;  niimbor  of  students, 
150;  number  of  instrui/tors, 'J;  number  of  Vdlunies  in  library, 
11.000.     Kev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  is  president. 

Davles,  Charles.  LL.  D.  ;  U.  8.  military  officer  and  math- 
ematician ;  b.  Jan.  22, 1798,  in  Washington,  Conn.;  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1815.  After  a  year  in  garrison  at  New 
England  posts,  he  resigned  Dec.  1,  1816,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  professor  till  Jlay  1, 
1828,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Matliematics, 
holding  his  position  till  May  31,  1837,  when  he  again  re- 
signed for  a  like  position  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  was  appointed  paymaster  U.  S.  array  Nov.  17, 1841,  hold- 
ing office  till  Sept.  30,  1845,  and  was  subsequently  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  New 
York  1848-4!),  and  of  Higher  Mathematics  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Xew  York  city,  1857-65.  After  leaving  West  Point  in 
1837  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  a  complete  series  of  mathematical  test-books,  adopted 
largely  in  public  schools.  He  was  a  member  of  several  scien- 
tific and  educational  associations.  D.  at  Fishkill  Landing, 
X.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1876. 

Davies,  Hexey  Eugene,  Jr. :  law\-er  and  general ;  b.  in 
New  York,  July  2, 1836 ;  educated  at  Harvard,  Williams,  and 
Columbia  Colleges ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857.  In  Ajiril,  1861,  he  entered  the  army  as  captain 
Fifth  New  York  \  olunteers  ;  was  transferred  July,  1861,  as 
major  to  the  Second  New  York  Cavalry,  of  wliich  regiment 
he  subsequently  became  colonel,  remaining  in  command  till 
Sept.,  1863,  when  lie  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  a  command  in  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  serving  with  distinction 
till  the  close  of  the  war  (brevet  major-general  of  volunteers 
Oct.,  1864).  In  June,  1865,  he  was  maile  a  major-general, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama, which  he  held  till  Jan.  1,  1866,  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  public  administi-ator  of  tlie  city  of  New  York  from  Jan., 
1866,  to  Jan.,  186!),  and  assistant  "district  attorney  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  from  July  20, 1870,  to  Dec.  31, 
1873.     D.  at  Middleboro,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,'  1894. 

Davies,  Sir  John:  poet  and  judge;  b.  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
laml,  in  1570;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  solici- 
tor-general of  Ireland  in  1603.  and  published  in  1612  A  Dis- 
course of  the  True  Reasons  W/ii/  Ire/find  has  Xei'er  been  En- 
tirely Subdued,  an  able  work.  In  1620  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Parliament.  His  chief  poem,  entitled 
JVosce  Teipsum  (1599),  is  a  good  type  of  the  intellectual  or 
metaphysical  style  of  poetry,  and 'from  its  clear  and  con- 
densed expression  of  abstract  thought  has  been  likened  to 
Pope's  Essay  on  3Ian.  Its  influence  can  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  William  Davenant  {q.  v.)  and  other  writers 
of  philosophic  verse.  He  became  lord  chief  justice  in  1626, 
and  died  Dee.  7,  in  the  same  year. 

Davies,  Louis  Henry  :  member  of  Canadian  Parliiiment; 
b.  at  Charlottetown.  P.  E.  I.,  May  4,  1845,  and  educated  at 
Priiice  of  Wales  College.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1866  ;  has  been  solicitor-general,  ]u-emicr,  ami  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  entered  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament in  1882,  and  has  been  returned  at  each  subsequent 
election  up  to  and  including  that  of  1891.  He  was  one  of 
the  Canadian  counsel  before  the  International  Fishery  Com- 
mission at  Halifax  in  1877,  ami  is  now  (1893)  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Neil  Macdonald. 

Davies,  Samttkl,  D.  D.  :  Presbyterian  divine  of  Welsh  de- 
scent; b.  near  Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  co.,  Del.,  Nov.  3, 
1724.  In  1747  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  s])ent 
some  years  in  missionary  work  in  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  organ- 
izing the  first  presbytery  in  \'irginia  in  1755.  He  was"  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  succeeded 
Jonathan  I':dwards,as  president  of  it  in  17.)»".  He  was  noted 
for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  A  collection  of  his  sermons 
was  published  in  London  soon  after  his  death.  The  last 
American  edition,  in  tlnve  volumes(1851),  contains  an  essay 
on  the  life  and  times  of  the  author  by  Kev.  Albert  Harnes. 
D.  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1761. 

Davies,  Thomas;  anther  of  ihe  Life  of  David  Oarrick 
(17M0);  b.  probably  in  1712;  studied  at  E^linliurgh.  ami  be- 
came an  unsuccessful  actor  in  London,  where  he  was  alsci  a 
bookseller  and  publisher.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  w.-is  warmly  attached  to  him.  Attacked  by 
Churchill   in   the  Itosciad,  he  was  compelled  by  ridicul'e 


to  leave  the  stage.    D.  in  1785.    See  BosweU's  Life  of  John- 
son. 

Davila,  or  De  Avila,  dd-aa've"e-laa,  Alonzo:  a  Spanish 
soldier;  b.  about  1485.  He  went  to  America,  ami  in  1518 
was  in  Cuba,  where  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Grijalva  to 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  commanding  one  of  his  ships.  Keturn- 
ing  to  Cuba  (1519)  he  took  service  with  Hernando  Cortes, 
and  during  the  march  to  Mexico  was  one  of  his  most  trusted 
captains.  In  1520  he  marched  with  Cortes  against  Narvaez, 
and  subsequently,  it  would  ap[iear,  was  employed  as  an  agent 
to  the  audience  of  San  Dumingo,  where  he  obtained  for 
Cortes  authority  to  conquer  and  govern  all  of  New  Spain. 
Returning  to  Mexico,  Davila  was"^  sent  to  Spain  with  the 
treasure  which  had  been  collected,  and  important  disjiatclies 
(June,  1522).  Near  the  Azores  his  ships  were  captured  by 
French  corsairs ;  all  the  treasure  was  lost,  and  Davila  him"- 
self  was  held  a  prisoner  for  several  years,  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  his  dispatches  to  Spain.  In  the  end  he 
was  ransomed,  and  returning  to  Spain  was  appointed  cont- 
ador  of  Yucatan,  a  lu-ovince  which  had  not  yet  been  con- 
quered. Montejo,  the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Yuca- 
tan, had  equipped  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  his 
domain,  and  Davila  accompanied  him  as  second  in  command 
(1527).  Soon  after  they  arrived  there  Montejo  sent  him  to 
a  region  on  the  west  coast,  in  search  of  gold  which  had  been 
reported;  there  his  headstrong  proceedings  provoked  con- 
flicts with  the  Indians,  Davila  was  unable  to  return,  and  after 
terrible  sufferings  made  his  way  to  Truxillo  in  llonduras. 
He  subsequently  rejoined  Montejo,  and  in  1537  took  part  in 
another  expedition  to  Yucatan.  Of  his  subsequent  career 
nothing  is  known.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Davila,  or  De  Avila.  Alonzo;  nephew  of  the  soldier;  b. 
in  Mexico  city  about  1540.  In  1566  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  Gil  Cionzalez  Davila,  were  accused  of  plotting  to 
overthrow"  the  government,  murder  the  members  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  make  Martin  Cortes  (the  Marques  del  Valle)  King 
of  New  Spain.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  scheme  was  ever 
seriously  contemplated,  or  that  the  Davilas  were  guilty  of 
anything  more  than  discontent  and  grumbling;  but  they 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  at  Mexico,  Aug.  3, 
1566.    See  Cortes,  Martin.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Davila,  or  De  Avila,  Gil  Gonzalez  :  Spanish  hi.storian; 
b.  at  Avila.  1570.  He  studied  at  Rome,  subsequently  had  a 
minor  ecclesiastical  office  at  Salamanca,  and  in  1612  was 
made  royal  chronicler  of  Castile.  Among  his  works  are 
Vida  del  rey  Jlenriijue  o"  (1638)  and  Teatro  eclesiiistico  de 
his  irjlesias  de  las  Indias  occidenlales  (1645  and  164!)).  D. 
at  Madrid,  1658.  H.  H.  S. 

Davila,  Pedro  Arias  ;  See  Pedrarias. 

Davila  y  Padilla.  Agustin:  Mexican  historian;  b.  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  1562.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
in  1579,  and  was  prior  of  the  convent  of  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles in  Tlascala;  he  was  also  a  noted  lecturer  on  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  In  1599  he  visited  Spain  and  Rome  on 
business  of  his  order,  and  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Santo  Domingo  the  same  year.  I),  at  Santo  Domingo,  1604. 
His  Ilistoria  de  la  provincia  de  Santiago  de  Mejico  was 
first  published  at  Madrid,  1596.  There  are  later  editions, 
that  of  Valladolid,  1634,  having  the  title  I'aria  Jfisloria  de 
la  Siiera  Espafin  y  Florida.  The  work  is  iirimarily  a  his- 
tory of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico,  but  contains  much  of 
general  interest.  Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Daviii,  Nicholas  Flood:  Canadian  author;  b.  at  Kilfin- 
.■me.  Ireland,  Jan.  13,  1843;  educated  privately  and  at 
t^ueen's  College,  Cork.  He  was  admitted  to  the  English 
bar  in  1868,  and  was  correspondent  for  the  Londcm  Stand- 
ard during  the  Franco-tiermau  war.  He  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, I).  ('.,  by  the  Canadian  (icivernment  in  187!)  to  in- 
(piire  into  the  sy.stem  of  managing  Indian  industrial  schools ; 
a  secretary  to  the  royal  commission  respecting  the  Pacific 
Railway  188(1-81.  and'  a  delegate  to  Ottawa  in  1884  to  rep- 
resent the  requirements  of  the  Northwest  before  the  Do- 
minion Government.  He  \vas  elected  to  Parliament  in  1887 
and  again  in  1891.  He  established  the  Regina  Leader  in 
1883.  Amiiug  his  works  are  The  Irishman  in  Canada; 
Eros :  an  Epic  of  Ihe  Dawn,  and  other  Poems ;  British  ver- 
■'<ys  American  Cirilization;  The  Earl  of  Beaconstield ;  Cul- 
ture and  Practical  Power;  and  Ireland  and  the  Empire. 

Neil  Macdonald. 

Davis,  Charles  II.:  lands<'ape-painter:  b.  at  Amesbnry, 
Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1856.  Pupil  of  (frundm.-in,  Boston,  and  Bou- 
langer  and  Lefebvre,  Paris;  member  Society  of  American 
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Artists  1886;  honorable  mention,  Paris  Salon,  1887;  second- 
class  inedul,  Paris  Kxposition.  18H8 :  Palmer  prize  for  land- 
scape, (-'liieatro  Kxposition,  IH!»0:  prize  of  !*2.0()0,  American 
Art  Association  (not  a  professional  orijanization),  1887.  His 
work  is  tnilliful  in  effect  and  good  in  coloi-.  Ills  Late  Af- 
ternoon is  in  the  Union  Leafrne  Chit),  Xew  York.  He  re- 
sided in  Normandv  for  several  yeai-s  and  painted  there  up 
to  1891,  when  he  re'turned  to  the"  U.  S.  W.  A,  C. 

Davis,  t'HARLKs  Henry,  LFj.  D.  :  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy ; 
b.  in  Boston,  iMass.,  .Jan.  1(5,  1807;  entered  the  navy  as 
inidshii)man  Aug.  13,  1823.  He  was  sa|ierititendent  of  the 
American  Xautical  Aliiiannc  184!l-.jG,  and  afiain  18.")!(-G1. 
In  18(il  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  olUcei-s  assendiled 
at  Washington  to  inquire  into  and  rejiort  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Southi'rn  coast,  its  harboi-s  and  iidets,  with  a 
view  to  offensive  operations  on  tlie  part  of  the  Government. 
This  led  to  the  organization  of  the  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  as  chief  of  staff. 
On  May  f),  1862,  Davis  relieved  Flag-officer  Foote  of  the 
command  of  the  Western  tlolilla  off  Fort  Pillow,  and  on  the 
following  day  lii'ut  off  a  squadron  of  eight  ironclads,  which 
had  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  and  attacked  him.  The  ves- 
sels with  Davis  at  the  time  were  seven  in  number.  The  ac- 
tion was  a  spirited  one,  and  lasted  nearly  an  hour:  three  of 
the  hostile  gunboats  were  disabled,  but.  taking  refuge  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Pillow,  could  not  be  captured.  On  June  5 
Fort  Pillow  was  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  and  on  the 
8th  Davis  fell  in  with  their  ironclails  and  rams  opposite  the 
city  of  Memphis.  A  running  fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  all  the  Confederate  vessels  but  one,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Memphis.  For  his  services  during  the  civil  war 
Davis  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  made  a  rear- 
admiral.  On  his  return  from  the  Mississippi  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation,  and  in  1865  su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Observatory,  in  wliich  capacity 
he  .served  for  two  years.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  U.  S.  navy-yard  at  Xorfolk,  Va.  He  was 
reappointed  sujierintendent  of  the  observatory,  and  died 
there  Feb.  18,  1877. 

Davis,  Clshm.v.v  Kellogg,  LL.  D.  :  U.  S.  Senator:  b.  at 
Hendei-son,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  18:i8;  A.  B.  University  of  Mich- 
igan 1857;  studied  law  ;  first  lieutenant  Twenty-eighth  Wis- 
consin Infantry  1862-64 ;  U.  S.  district  attoriu?y  for  Min- 
nesota 1868-73 ;  Governor  of  Minnesota  1874-75 ;  took  his 
scat  in  the  U,  S.  Senate  as  Republican  Mar.  4.  1887. 

C.  n.  T. 

Davis,  David.  LL.  D. :  jurist :  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md..  Mar. 
9,  1815;  educated  at  Kenyon  College.  0.;  studied  law  with 
Judge  Bishop  in  Lenox.  Mass.,  and  in  the  Law  School  at 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.  In  1836  he  settled  in  Bloomiugton,  111., 
where  he  resided  many  years;  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  1844-45;  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  which  framed  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
State  1847;  elected  ju<lge  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  of 
Illinois  in  1848;  re-elected  in  18.55,  and  again  in  1861. 
While  serving  this  last  term  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lin<Miln  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  (Jet.  8,  1862.  lie  resigned  as  U.  S.  judge,  and  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  full  term  1877- 
83;  president  pro  tern,  of  U.  S.  Senate  Oct.  13,  1881-Mar.  3, 
1883.     I),  in  Bloomington,  ill.,  June  26,  1886. 

Davis,  Emersox,  I),  I). :  Congregational  diviiu?  and  au- 
thor; b.  at  Ware,  Ma.ss.,  Jidy  15,  1798;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1821.  He  became  in  1836  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  West  field,  where  lie  reinaiiKnl 
for  life,  lie  exerted  a  wide  inlliiencc  in  educational  affairs. 
He  was  vice-president  of  Williams  College  from  1861  to 
1868.  He  published  JlUtuni  uf  Westiield  (1826):  The 
Tedclier  Taiiij/it  (Boston,  183!));  The  Ilulf  Centuri/  (ISal), 
etc.     D.  at  W  esttield,  JIass,,  June  8,  1866. 

Davis.  Col.  George  R,  :  director-general  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Kxposition;  b.  at  Palmer,  Mass..  in  1840;  edu- 
cated at  Williston  Seminary  ;  entered  the  armv  in  1862 ;  be- 
came caiitain  and  afterward  major  of  the  "Third  Rhode 
Island  Cavalry,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  many  im- 
portant battles  until  the  close  of  the  war;  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  de])artment  of  Missouri,  aiicl  served  under 
Gen.  Sheridan  ami  (ien.  Custer;  resigneil  from  the  armv  in 
1871 ;  went  to  Cliicago  and  became  agent  of  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Company ;  elected  to  Congress  in  1878  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  re-elected  to  the  two  succeeding  Congresses; 
elected  treasurer  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  in  1886.  C,  11.  T. 


Davis,  Hexrv,  D.  D.  :  Presbyterian  divine;  b.  at  East 
Hampton,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1771.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
17!)6;  was  a  tutor  in  Williams  (1796-98)  and  Yale  (1799- 
1803)  Colleges;  i'rofessor  of  Greek  at  Union  College,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.,  1806-09;  president  of  Jiliddlebury  College, 
Vt,  1809-17;  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
1817-:13.  He  was  a  preacher  of  very  eminent  ability,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  an  active 
friend  of  foreign  missions.  D.  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  8, 18.53. 
He  wrote  -■!  S\'arriiiion  of  the  E inbnrrassments  and  Decline 
of  Hamilton  College  (Clinton,  X.  Y.,  1833). 

Davis,  IIkxrv  William  Banks;  landscape-painter;  b.  at 
Finchley,  England,  Aug.  26,  1833.  Pupil  of  Royal  Acad- 
emy, London  ;  lived  for  some  time  at  Boulogne,  and  ]iainted 
scenes  on  the  French  coast.     Royal  ^Vcademician  1877. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter,  LL.  D. :  statesman ;  b.  at  Annap- 
olis, 31d.,  Aug.  16,  1817.  He  w'as  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress by  the  voters  of  Baltimore  in  1855  and  1857.  He  was 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  acted  with  the  American  party. 
In  1859  he  was  re-elected.  Soon  after  the  civil  war  began 
he  became  a  radical  Republican.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Thirtv-eightli Congress 
(1863-65).     D.  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  30,  1865.' 

Davis,  Jefferson,  LL.  D. :  statesman  ;  b.  in  Christian 
CO.,  Ky.,  June  3,  1808;  educated  at  Transvaal  CoUcgc,  Ky., 
and  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy;  served  in  the 
army  from  1828  to  1835,  when  he  resigned  and  became  a 
cotton-planter  in  Jlississippi.  He  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics  in  1843 :  in  1844  was  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  to  vote  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  in  1845  represented 
his  district  in  Congress,  where  he  figured  i)roniinently  in 
the  debates  on  the  Oregon  question  and  the  reform  of  the 
tariff.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  regiment  of  JMississippi  volunteers,  and 
served  with  distinction  till  July,  1847,  being  present  in  the 
battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  In  1848  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  stood  firmly  for  the  maintenance 
of  State  rights  and  of  slavery,  but  resigned  in  1851  to  be- 
come the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  Mississippi. 
Though  defeated  he  reduced  the  niiijority  of  the  opposition 
to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  previous  con- 
test. In  the  election  of  1852  he  was  an  active  supporter  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  whose  Secretarj-  of  War  he  became.  His 
administration  of  this  office  was  able,  popular,  and  marked 
Ijy  the  introduction  of  improvement.s  in  military  tactics, 
armaments,  coast  defenses,  and  means  of  transportation. 
Re-elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  term  ending  JIar.  4,  1863, 
he  opposed  the  elTorls  of  Douglas  in  behalf  of  squatter  sov- 
ereignty, advocating  in  place  of  tliat  measure  the  extension 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  westward  to  the  Pacific. 
Though  unwavering  in  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of  State 
sovereignty,  he  advocated  to  the  last  the  preservation  of  the 
L^nion.  But  when  Mississipjii  seceded  (.Ian.,  1861)  Davis  at 
once  took  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  was  unanimously  chosen 
provisional  Presiilent  of  the  Confederacy  by  the  Congress 
which  met  at  Montgomery.  Ala.  In  Xov.,  1861,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  whose  his- 
tory for  the  next  four  years  his  career  is  closely  identified. 
(See  Coxfeuerate  States.)  His  administration  has  been 
viewed  with  widely  different  opinions.  Both  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Xorth  he  was  accuseil  of  faithlessness  to  his  oft- 
asserted  belief  in  State  sovereignty,  on  account  of  his  alleged 
intention  to  coerce  any  recalcitrant  member  of  the  Confcil- 
eracy.  while  the  reverses  of  Gettysburg  and  \'icksburg  and 
the  wretched  mismanagement  of  the  finances  brouglu  upon 
him  the  bitterest  censure.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  that,  however  he  may  have  erred  in  judgment,  he 
was  at  heart  sincerely  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  ill-fated 
Government.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  at  Fortress  Monroe  two  years.  He  was  indicted 
May  8, 1866.  for  trea.son,  but  admitted  to  bail  May,  1867.  and 
pardoned  in  the  general  amnesty  of  December,  1868.  The 
attempt  in  1876  to  except  him  from  the  amnesty  of  that 
year  on  the  ground  of  connivance  at  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  Union  prisoners  proved  unsuccessful.  He 
remained  true  to  his  doctrine  of  State  rights,  promising  its 
ultimate  triumph  in  spite  of  its  present  perils,  and  in  1881 
he  piiblisheil  The  lii.ie  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  O'ofern- 
menf,  which  contains  an  exhaustive  di.scussion  on  the  sub- 
ject and  vindicates  his  policy  as  President.  His  death,  Dec. 
6,  1889,  was  the  occasion  of  public  mourning  tlinMighout  the 
South,  and  the  action  of  the  administration  in  refusing  to 
display  tlie  signs  of  monrning  upon  the  War  Department 
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building  gave  rise  to  adverse  comment  from  his  friends. 
His  body  was  remored  from  New  Orleans  and  interred  at 
Riolimond  May  31,  1893,  with  approjiriate  ceremonies,  but 
witliout  that  display  of  sectional  bitterness  which  has  some- 
times accompanied  events  which  revived  the  memories  of 
the  lost  cause  in  the  South.  P.  M.  t'oi.BV. 

Davis.  Jefferson  C.  :  general ;  b.  in  Clarke  co..  Ind.,  Jlar. 
2,  1828;  served  in  the  Imliana  volunteers  in  the  Mexican 
war;  second  lieutenant  First  Artillery  1848;  captain  May, 
1861 ;  brigadier-general  volunteers  Dec,  1861,  to  July, 
1866:  colonel  infantry  July,  1866.  He  was  one  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Port  Sumter  when  it  was  l}onibarded  by  tlie  insur- 
gents in  Apr.,  1861.  lie  commanded  a  division  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Stone  River,  which  ended  Jan.  2,  1863,  and  a  corps  of 
the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman  in  tlie  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  in  Xov.  and  Dec,  1864.  1).  in  Chicago,  lU.,  Nov.  30, 
1879. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bartlett  :  operatic  contralto  singer;  b. 
in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1860 ;  was  a  church  singer,  and  joined  the 
Cliicago  Church  Choir  Opera  Company  to  sing  in  Pinafore, 
in  which  she  won  success  as  Little  Buttercup;  at  fifteen  she 
sang  with  Caroline  Richings  in  her  Old  Folks  concerts,  and 
in  1882  sang  Siebei  to  Patti's  Marguerite  in  the  Mapleson 
Company  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music.  She  joined 
the  American  t)jiera  Company  as  leading  contralto  in  1886. 
Her  husband,  W  .  J.  Davis,  was  the  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Choir  Opera  Company.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Davis.  Joiix ;  English  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
b.  in  Sandridge  about  15.50 ;  made  three  voyages  to  find  the 
northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  On  tlie  first  he  discov- 
ered the  strait  bearing  his  name,  1585 ;  on  the  third,  1587. 
he  reached  the  strait  afterward  explored  by  Hudson.  D.  at 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Malacca,  in  Dec,  1605.  See  his  The 
World's  Hydrographical  Description  (1595). 

Davis.  John,  LL.  D.  :  U.  S.  Senator ;  b.  in  Northborough, 
Mass.,  Jan.  13.  1787;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1812.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1824.  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  1833-35  and  1840-41.  In  1835  he  was  chosen 
a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  six  years  by  the  Whigs,  and  again 
elected  in  1845.  He  advocated  a  protective  tariff,  opposed 
the  Mexican  war,  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  tlie  Terri- 
tories, and  the  compromise  acts  of  1850.  He  was  often 
called  '■  Honest  John  Davis."  D.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April 
19,  1854. 

Davis,  John  Chandler  Bancroft,  LL.  D.  :  diplomatist ; 
b.  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  Dec  29,  1822 ;  educated  at  Harvard, 
studied  law  and  followed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  London, 
but  returned  to  tlie  U.  S.  in  1852,  and  resumed  liis  profes- 
sion. He  was  assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  1869-71  ;  agent 
of  the  U.  S.  at  Geneva  during  the  meeting  of  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all  points  of  difference 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  1871-72  ;  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  1873-75;  U.  S.  minister  at  Berlin  in  1875. 
and  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  in  1877 ;  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  1881-83;  became  a  reporter  of  tlie  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  1883. 

Davis,  Sir  John  Francis,  Bart.,K.  C.  B. :  British  officer 
and  Orientalist;  b.  in  London  in  1795.  He  first  went  to 
Cliina'  in  1816.  He  was  ciiief  superintendent  at  Canton, 
and  in  1841-48  governor  of  Hongkong.  Among  his  works 
is  Tlie  Chinese,  a  General  Description  of  China  and  its  In- 
habitants (2  vols.,  1836).  He  wrote  several  works  upon 
Chinese  literature.     D.  Nov.  13,  1890. 

Davis,  John  Lee  :  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy  ;  b.  at  Carlisle, 
Sullivan  cii.,  Ind.,  Sept.  3,  1825 :  entered  the  .navy  as  a 
miilsliipman  Jan.  9,  1841.  He  was  tlie  executive  officer  of 
the  Wadrwitdi  in  hi'r  engagement  (Oct.  12.  1861)  with  the 
Confederate  ram  Manassas,  and  afterward  with  a  squadron 
oil  Pilot  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis,sissippi.  He  com- 
manded the  gunboat  Wissaliickon  1862-63,  and  the  iron- 
clad Moiitauk  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863,  participating 
in  many  battles.  In  command  of  the  Sassacus,  he  took  part 
in  the  Port  Fisher  lights,  and  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion by  Admiral  Porter.     I).  Mar.  12,  1889. 

Davis.  I^Iatthew  L.  :  writer;  b.  in  New  York  in  1766; 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Aaron  l?urr:  under  the  pen-name 
of  "Tlie  Spy  in  Washington"  he  wrote  letters  from  Wash- 
ingt<m  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  under 
that  of  "The  Geneve.se  Traveler"  contributed  letters  to  the 
London  Times.  His  chief  work  is  Hemoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Aaron  Burr  (2  vols.,  1836-37).     D.  June  21,  1850. 


Davis.  Rebecca  (Harding) :  novelist ;  b.  at  Washington, 
Pa..  June  24,  1831.  She  was  married  in  1863  to  L.  Clark 
Davis,  then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Iiiijuirer.  Among 
her  short  stories  cimtributed  to  the  magazines.  Life  in  the 
Iron  Mills,  originally  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
attracted  perhaps  the  most  attention.  She  has  written  a 
number  of  novels,  including  Dallas  Gulbraith  (1868) ;  A  Law 
Unto  Herself  (1878).  H.  A.  B. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding  :  author  and  editor ;  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  Apr.  18.  1864  ;  son  of  L.  Clark  Davis,  journalist 
and  author,  and  Rebecca  (Harding)  Davis,  the  novelist.  He 
was  educated  at  Lehigh  University.  Lehigh,  Pa.,  and  Johns 
Hojikins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  studies  adapted  to  fit  him  for  a  journalistic  career; 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Press  and  other  Philadelphia  newspa- 
pers ;  in  1888  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
to  which  he  contributed  some  of  his  best  short  stories:  in 
1890  became  managing  eilitor  of  Harper's  Weekhj ;  author 
of  a  numljer  of  works,  including  (rallegher  and  Other  Stories 
(1891);  Stories  for  Boys  (1891);  Van  Bibber  and  Others 
(1892) ;  21ie  West  from  a  Car  Window  (1892). 

Davis,  William  Morris,  M.  E.  ;  meteorologist  and  ge- 
ographer; b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Feb.  12.  1850;  educated 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Harvard  Universitv. 
In  1866.  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  made  one  of  the  two  ob- 
servations in  the  U.  S.  on  the  new  star  T  Coronce  borealis. 
From  1870  to  1873  he  was  assistant  in  the  Argentine  National 
Observatory  at  Cordoba,  and  on  his  return  he  crossed  South 
America.  He  was  made  instructor  in  Geology  in  Harvard 
University  in  1876,  and  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in 
1890.  He  is  a  director  of  the  New  England  jMeteorological 
Society  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  German  Mete- 
orological Society.  He  is  a  prolific  writer,  having  pubUshed 
numerous  scientific  articles  and  studies,  and  his  puhlished 
lectures  on  Whirlirinds^  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes  (1884)  are 
a  valuable  introduction  to  meteorology. 

itf.  W.  Harrington. 

Davi.s's  Strait  (named  in  honor  of  Capt.  John  Davis. 
g.  i:)  :  a  strait  connecting  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  lies  between  Greenland  and  British  North  America. 
It  is  about  160  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  A  constant 
current  runs  southward  through  this  strait  from  the  circuni- 
polar  regions.  Davis's  Strait  is  frequented  by  many  whaling 
ships,  and  became,  after  its  discovery  in  1585,  the  starting- 
point  for  the  expeditions  to  find  the  northwest  passage  to 
India. 

Da'vits  (pin.) ;  the  wooden  or  iron  frame  used  for  hoisting 
and  lowering  boats  on  shipboard.  The  "  fisli-davit "  is  a  gatf 
used  in  fishing  the  anchor.  Boat-davits  have  been  to  some 
extent  superseded  by  ingenious  Boat-lowering  ApPARAXfS 
(f/.  i:). 

Davitt.  JIioHAEL ;  Irish  iiolitical  leader ;  b.  at  Straide, 
Mayo,  Ireland,  in  1846.  Ilis  parents  were  of  the  poorer 
class  of  Irish  peasantry,  and  when  he  was  five  years  old  his 
father  was  evicted.  ]\lichael  worked  in  a  cotton-factory 
in  Lancashire,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm ;  then,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-two,  in  a  printing-office ;  joined  the 
revolutionary  movement  begun  by  James  Stephens  in  1866  ; 
in  1870  was  arrested  on  indictment  of  treason-felony  and 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude;  released  on 
ticket-of-leave  after  serving  seven  years  and  a  half  ;  in  1879 
started  the  land  agitation  in  his  native  county  ;  Oct.,  1879,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  founded  the  Land 
League  and  became  its  most  in-ominent  manager;  became 
superintenilent  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Land 
League  1880;  arrested  Feb.  3,  1881,  on  account  of  the  state 
prosecution  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  and  went 
to  Portland  prison  on  the  revocation  of  his  ticket-ot'-leave; 
again  released  on  ticket-ot-leave  after  fifteen  months  of  im- 
prisonment ;  has  served  two  other  terms  of  imprisonment ; 
an  incessant  propagandist  of  Land  League  and  nationalist 
principles.  While  imprisoned  in  Portland,  1882,  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament,  but  was  disc|ualified.  He  was  one 
of  those  accused  in  the  articles  on  Parnellism  and  Crime  in 
The  Times,  and  defended  himself  in  a  |iowerful  speech 
(1889).  In  1891  he  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  in  July,  1892.  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  menilier  for  North 
Meath.  On  May  8,  1893,  he  was  declared  bankrupt,  and  ac- 
cepted the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

C.  II.  Tutkher. 

Da'vors.  Jo;  author  of  a  work,  now  rare  and  valuable, 
calleil  The  Secrets  of  Angling  (London,  1613).     This  work 
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is  quoted  by  Walton,  and  tlic  writer's  name  is  doubtless  a 
fictitious  oiie.  The  authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  John 
Donne,  John  DaWsson,  John  Davies,  and  other  writers  of 
^hat  day. 

Davuiit,  diiii'voo',  or  Davoiist.  Louis  Nicolas,  Duke  of 
Auurstadt  and  Prince  of  l'",cknuihl :  French  marshal ;  b. 
near  Xoycrs,  Yonnc,  May  10, 1770.  He  was  a  fellow-student 
■of  Itouaiiarte  at  Brienne.  and  entered  the  army  in  early 
youth,  in  1793  he  gained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
iind  in  17!'8  went  willi  Hiina|)arle  to  Kgypt.  He  liecame  a 
general  of  division  in  1800.  Jiiid  cdMiniandcd  tlic  cavalry  of 
the  army  of  Italy  in  that  year.  Having  received  a  luar- 
:shars  baton  in  180-1.  lie  led  llie  riglit  wing  at  .Vustcrlitz  in 
Dec.  180.5.  and  defeated  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of  .Vuer- 
stadt,  Oct.  14.  1806.  For  his  services  at  Eckmiild  he  was 
■created  Prince  of  Kckmiihl  in  180!(.  lie  took  part  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812.  and  wa.s  woumled  at  Borodino. 
He  was  afterward  governor  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  <le- 
feiided  I  lamliurg  for  several  months  against  the  allies.  Dur- 
ing the  Ilundreil  Days  (181.5)  he  was  Napoleon's  Minister  of 
War.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in 
181.5.  after  the  batth'  of  Waterloo,  and  in  1819  was  nuide  a 
jieer  of  France.  D.  in  Paris,  June  1,  1833.  See  his  Corre- 
npnndence (\885) ;  Chenier.  Vie  du  Marechal  Davoiit  (1866); 
and  his  Life  by  his  daughter,  the  Manpiisc  de  Blociiueville 
(1879-80). 

Davy.  Sir  Humphry.  Bart.,  F.  R.  S. :  dieniist;  b.  Dec.  17, 
1778.  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  F^ngland.  At  an  early  age 
he  displayed  a  taste  for  fiction  and  poetry,  and  when  eleven 
years  old  is  said  to  liave  composed  part  of  an  epic  of  which 
tlie  hero  was  Diomedc.  son  of  Tydeus.  Even  in  tins  work 
he  manifested  great  jiowers  of  imagination  ami  invention. 
He  has  left  some  respectable  fugitive  poems  of  a  later 
date.  His  fatlier  died  when  he  was  si.\teen,  and  shortly 
afterward  Gregory  Watt,  son  of  the  inventor  James  Watt, 
took  lodgings  at  his  mother's  house.  Tlie  young  men  were 
congenial  in  tastes,  and  a  warm  intimacy  grew  up  between 
them,  wliich  seems  to  have  played  an  important  pari  in 
di'termiiiing  the  studies  and  directing  tlie  genius  of  young 
Davy.  But  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  tlie  cause  of  science  is 
still  more  indebted  for  the  encouragement  which  he  early 
pave  to  Davy,  and  finally  for  presenting  him  to  the  notice; 
of  the  Koyal  Institution  in  London.  In  179.5  Davy  became 
an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  and  in  1798  was  taken  as 
an  assistant  by  Dr.  Beddoe.s.  of  Bristol,  who  had  founded  a 
Pneumatic  Institution.  The  next  year  appeared  his  first 
contribution  to  science,  uiuler  the  name  of  fSxKdi/s  an  Hint 
and  Light,  with  a  Xfir  TltPiir)/  <if  liespimtiiin,  which 
formed  part  of  a  volume  published  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  In 
1800  his  Researches,  Cliemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefli/ 
concerning  yitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respiration,  attracted 
miuh  attention  among  scientists.  These  Researches  made 
known  his  discovery  of  the  peculiar  into.xicating  or  exhil- 
arating properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gjis,  and  contain,  be- 
side,s,  the  result  of  interesting  and  dangerous  experiments 
■on  the  respiration  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carburelted  hy- 
drogen, carbonic  acid,  and  nitrous  gases.  In  1801  he  le<'- 
tured  for  the  first  time  before  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
which  he  was  made  a  profes.sor  in  1802.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently successful  as  a  lecturer.  In  1807  he  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Society  his  .second  Bakerian  lecture,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  decomposition  by  galvanism  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  his  great  achievement,  by  which  he 
|)rovc<l  that  these  alkalies  are  merely  metallic  oxides.  It  has 
ueen  justly  s;iid  that  since  the  lime  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
no  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions equal  in  importance  to  Davy's  account  of  this 
great  discovery.  It  is  lamentable  that  (me  whose  intellec- 
tual gifts  were  of  so  high  an  order  shouhl  not  have  been 
above  the  intoxication  of  fame.  Vet  it  is  true  that  after 
Davy's  rapid  rise  to  fame  he  was  sometimes  guilty  i>f  an 
overbearing  siiiril.  especially  in  his  relation  to  younger  s<'ek- 
ers  for  distinction,  a  circumstance  the  less  justifiable  when 
we  consider  how  much  he  himself  owed  to  tju'  kindness  and 
generosity  of  scientific  men.  He  was  knighted  in  1812. 
ami  not  long  afterward  he  married  a  widow  (Mrs.  Ajireece)  of 
accomplishments  and  fortune.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1818.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  inventions  is  the 
safety-lamp  (181.5-17).  He  became  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1820,  and  was  elected  to  that,  office  for  seven  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1827  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.    Y).  at  Geneva,  Jlay  28,  1829. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  his  many  important  works; 


Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy  (1812);  Elements  of 
Agricultural  ('hemistrg  (1813);  papers  concerning  JF'ire- 
damp,  etc.;  and  account*  of  his  researches  relating  to  Oxy- 
muriatic  Acid  and  Fluoric  Compounds.  AiXvv  his  <Ieath 
were  published  his  Consolations  in  Travel,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  reflections  and  s[)eculations  of  a  religious  nature. 
Davy  appears  to  have  been  endowed  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  ail  those  gifts  necessjiry  to  a  profound  student  of 
the  hiNvsof  nature.  His  intellect  was  at  once  comprehensiye 
and  penetrating,  and  he  possessed,  in  addition,  an  inex- 
haustible invention  and  fertility  in  resources,  joined  to  an 
enthusiasm  which  no  dilliculties  could  discourage.  See 
Lifi' of  Sir  Humphry  Darg.  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Paris  (1831);  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  iJavy,  by  his  brother. 
Dr.  Jolin  Davy  (1836). 

Davy,  .loux,  M.  D. :  a  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  b. 
at  Penzance,  Cornwall.  Jlay  24,  1791  ;  received  his  medical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  gra<luating  in  1814;  entered  the 
British  army  service,  and  was  on  duty  chiefiy  in  foreign 
parts.  He  published  various  jn-ofessional  and  other  works, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  a  Lije  of  his  illustrious  brother. 
He  was  him.self  an  able  scientific  observer.  D.  Apr.  24, 
1868. 

Daw,  or  Jackdaw :  the  Corrus  moneduta;  a  bird  of  the 
crow  family,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  14  inches 
long,  black,  with  a  smoky-gray  neck.     Daws  are  very  cun- 


Daw,  or  jackdaw. 

ning,  social,  and  active  birds,  often  nesting  in  church-towers 
and  old  castles.  They  build  a  uest  of  sticks,  of  which  they 
sometimes  collect  a  large  (luantity.  They  frequent  large 
towns. 

Dawaiit.  Alhert  Pierre:  figure-painter;  b.  in  Paris, 
Sept.  21.  18.52.  Pupil  of  Jean  Paul  liaurens;  second-class 
medal.  Salon,  188.5;  first-class.  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His 
style  resembles  that  of  his  uuister.  Bark  of  St.  Julian  the 
itospitaller  (1885)  is  one  of  his  princii)al  works.  Studio  in 
Pans.  W.  A.  C. 

Dawes.  Hexrv  L.\fREXs:  statesman;  b.  at  Cummington, 
Mass..  Oct.  30,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1839; 
taught  school,  and  edited  the  Greenfield  Gazette  and  Adams 
Transcript;  studietl  and  practiced  law;  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College  and  Yale 
College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Mas-sachusetls  in  1848,  1849,  and  1852;  and  of  the-Senate 
of  JIas,sachu.setts  in  18o0:  was  a  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Massachusetts  in  lt<o3;  district 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Jlas-sachusetts  from  18.53 
until  1857;  elected  a  representative  in  the  3.5th,  36lh,  37th, 
38th,  39th,  40th,  41.st.  42il.  and  43<1  Congre.-^ses ;  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  44tli;  was  elected  to 
the  V.  S.  Senate  as  a  Hepublican.  to  succceil  Charles  Sum- 
ner (whose  unexpired  term  had  been  filled  by  William  B. 
Wasliburn) ;  took  his  seat  JIar.  4.  1875,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1881  and  1887.  His  term  of  service  ex|iired  Mar.  3. 1893, 
an<l  he  declined  re-election.  He  occupied  a  prominent  posi-. 
titm  as  member  of  the  committees  on  appropriations,  ways 
and  means,  civil  service,  fisheries,  etc. ;  introduced  many 
tariff  measures,  and  bills  improving  the  status  of  the 
Indians. 

Dawes,  Richard:  text  critic  and  grammarian;  b.  in 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1708:  head  master  in  Newcastle, 
later  in  Henworth.  where  he  died  in  1766.  He  was  noted 
for  his  learning  and  his  ingenuity  as  a  critic.  He  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  Bichard  Bentley  (see  Jlonk's  Life  of  R. 
Sentley,  li.,  pp.  367-71).  Chief  work.  Miscellanea  Crilica 
(London,  1744;  5th  ed.  1827).  Alfred  Gidema.n. 
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Dawison,  tlaa'ree-son,  Bogumil:  German  actor;  b.  at 
Warsaw,  May  18,  1818,  of  Jewish  stock.  Fi-oin  1852  to  186G 
he  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  theater  in  Dresden,  where  liis 
renderings  of  .Shakspeare"s.  Goethe's,  and  Schiller's  eliaruc- 
ters  were  nineh  admired.     D.  in  Dresden,  Feb.  2.  1873. 

Dawson:  town  in  Canada.     See  the  Appendix. 

Dawson:  town;  on  railway;  capital  of  Terrell  eo.,  Ga. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  <5-G).  It 
has  a  car-factorv.  and 'contains  the  South  Georgia  Male  In- 
stitute.   Pop.  (i880)  l,.5r6 :  (18!»0)  2.284. 

Dawson,  George  Mf.kcer,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  etc.:  geolo- 
gist, geograjiher.  and  ethnographer:  b.  in  Pictou,  Nova 
Scotia.  Aug.  1,  1849;  son  of  John  Willi.\m  Dawson  (q.  v.); 
educated  at  McGill  College  and  at  the  London  School  of 
iMines ;  naturalist  to  H.  M.  North  American  boundary 
commission  1873-7.5 ;  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  from  1875,  and  now  assistant  director ;  Bering  Sea 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  1891-92.  As  a 
member  of  the  Geological  Survey  he  has  been  principally 
engaged  in  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  British  Columbia,  traversing  the  wilderness 
with  small  parties,  making  maps  of  regions  previously  un- 
known, and  gathering  data  as  to  the  geology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  aboriginal  inhabitants.  His  official  reports  are 
included  in  the  publications  of  the  survey  since  1878.  His 
geographic  and  geologic  generalizations,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  clearness  and  breadth,  have  also  been  published 
in  a  series  of  essays  in  scientific  journals.  Among  these 
are  On  the  Superficial  Geologij  of  the  Central  Region  of 
North  America  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Stic.  vol.  xsxi.) ;  On  the 
Superficial  Geology  of  British  Columbia  (ibid.,  vol.  xxxiv.); 
Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  British  Columbia  {Geol.  Mag.  Dec. 
ii.,  vol.  viii.);  0)i  the  Later  Physiographical  Geology  of  the 
Rocky  Jlouulain  Region  of  Canada  (Travis.  Royal  Soc. 
Can.,  vol.  viii.) :  he  has  also  published  a  Geography  of  Can- 
ada (^Maeraillan's  Geog.  Series,  1892).  G.  K.  G. 

Dawson,  Sir  .John  William,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  :  geologist ; 
b.  in  Pictou.  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  13.  1820;  son  of  a  Scotch  im- 
migrant; educated  at  Pictou  College  and  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ;  made  a  special  study  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnmswick ;  in  1842  accompanied  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  on  a  scientific  tour  through  Nova  Scotia,  and 
again  in  1852;  published  accounts  of  his  discoveries  in  geol- 
ogy in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  ; 
in  1846  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  further  study  ;  in  1850- 
53  superintendent  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia ;  in  1855 
became  principal  of  McGill  College.  Montreal,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  History;  sub.sequentlv  was  made  vice-chan- 
cellor; in  1857  established  McGill  N'ormal  School,  and  be- 
came its  principal,  and  in  1858  a  school  of  civil  engineering. 
In  18.54  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London;  in  1862  of  the  Royal  .Society;  in  1882  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada ; 
in  1886  president  of  the  British  Association.  In  1885  he 
was  knighted.  The  most  important  of  his  geological  dis- 
coverie„s,  that  of  the  Eozoon  canadense  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks,  believed  to  be  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  was 
made  in  1864,  and  is  recorded  in  Devonian  a?id  Carhonif- 
erous  Flora  of  Eastern  North  America.  He  has  been  from 
the  beginning  an  opponent  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evo- 
lution. Among  his  principal  worksj)ul>lished  are  Handbook 
of  the  Geography  and  JVaturid  Ilistory  of  Nova  Scotia 
(1848);  Acadian  Geology  (18.55;  enlarged  ed.  1868);  Ar- 
chaia^  or  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  Ilistory  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (1859) ;  a  populjir  treatise  on  geology, 
The  Story  of  the  Earth  anilMan  (1873);  Science  and  the 
Bible  {IHin);  The  Origin  of  the  World  (1877);  Fossil  Men 
and  their  Modern  Representatires  (1880) ;  Egypt  and  Syria 
(1885);  Modern  Science  in  Bible.  Lands  (1888);  The  'lieo- 
logical  History  of  Plants  (1888) ;  Modern  Ideas  of  Evolu- 
tion (1890). 

Dawson,  SrMox  James:  Canadian  civil  engineer;  b.  in 
Scotland  in  1824;  removed  to  Canada  with  his  parents  when 
young.  He  was  apjiointed  by  the  Canadian  (Tovernment 
in  1851  to  plan  and  superintend  extensive  works  on  the  St. 
Maurice  river;  in  1857  to  explore  the  country  from  Lake 
Superior  westward  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  aiul  in  1868  began 
the  construction  of  the  route  to  the  Red  river,  since  known 
as  the  Dau\son  Route.  In  1870,  under  (iovernment  instruc- 
tions, he  provided  boats  and  voyaijeurs  and  conveyed  the  Red 
river  expe<lilionary  force  to  the  .scene  of  the  insurrection. 
lie  was  one  of  a  joint  commission  whicli  concluded  a  treaty 


with  the  Salteaux  tribe  of  Indians  in  1873.  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  Legislature  1874-78,  and  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  1878-91.  Neil  Macdoxald. 

Dawson,  William  James  ;  minister  of  the  Weslevan 
(M.  E.)  Church;  b.  Nov.  21.  18.54,  at  Towcester,  England; 
educated  at  Kingswood  School,  Bath,  and  Didsbury  College, 
Manchester.  Editor  of  Tlie  Young  Man ;  author  of  A 
Vision  of  Souls  (1884);  Ti,e  Threshold  of  Manhood  (1889); 
The  Makers  of  Modern  English ;  A  Popular  Guide  to 
Modern  Poets  (1890);  The  Redemption  of  Edward  Straham 
(1891);  The  Church  of  To-morrow  (1892).  C.  H.  T. 

Dax.  daax  (anc.  Agiue  August(e):  a  town  of  France:  de- 
partment of  Landes  ;  jileasantly  situated  on  the  Adour;  25 
miles  N.  E.  of  Bayonne  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  8-C).  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  bishcip's  palace,  and  some  manufactures 
of  earthenware,  brandy,  leather,  etc.  Here  are  hot  saline 
springs,  whicli  were  used  for  bathing  bv  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  are  still  frequented  by  invalids".     Pop.  (1896)  10,196. 

Day  (in  Lat.  dies :  Fr.  jour ;  Ger.  Tag) :  either  the  in- 
terval of  time  during  which  the  sun  is  aliove  the  horizon, 
or  the  time  occupied  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth 
with  reference  to  other  celestial  bodies.  In  the  latter  sense 
it  denotes  intervals  of  diffeient  duration,  according  as  the 
body  with  which  the  revolution  is  compared  is  fixed  or 
movable. 

The  astronomical  or  solar  day,  also  designated  the  ap- 
parent day,  is  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  consecu- 
tive returns  of  tlie  same  terrestrial  meridian  to  the  center 
of  the  sun.  Astri>nomical  days  are  of  unequal  length  for 
two  reasons:  1,  the  unequal  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  which  results  in  a  greater  apiiarent  daily  motion  of 
the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer;  2,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  causes  the  sun's  apparent  daily  motion  in 
right  ascension  (or  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator)  to  be 
less  at  the  equinoxes  than  at  the  solstices.  The  astronomical 
dav  is  computed  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  civil  day.  or  mean  solar  day.  is  the  time  occupied  by 
the  earth  in  one  revolution  on  its  axis  as  compared  with  the 
sun.  It  is  supposed  to  move  at  a  tnean  rate  in  its  orbit,  and 
to  make  365'2425  revolutions  in  a  mean  Gregorian  year. 
This  mode  of  measuring  time  makes  the  days  all  of  equal 
length,  and  any  special  hour  of  the  civil  day  sometimes  pre- 
cedes, and  sometimes  succeeds,  the  corresponding  hour  of 
the  astronomical  day.  Most  nations  agree  in  iixir.g  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  civil  day  at  midnight. 

The  sidereal  day  is  that  portion  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween two  successive  culminations  of  the  same  star.  Owing 
to  the  great  distance  of  the  stars  and  their  ajiiiarent  fixed- 
ness in  space,  it  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the  earth's 
orbital  revolution,  as  is  proved  by  all  known  astronomical 
observations.  A  sidereal  day  contains  twenty-three  hours 
fifty-six  minutes  four  seconds  of  mean  solar  time.  It  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  sidereal  hours,  which  are  subdivided 
into  sidereal  minutes  and  seconds.  This  is  the  universal 
astronomical  mode  of  computing  time. 

The  Jews,  who  used  a  lunar  calendar,  reckoned  the  day 
from  evening  to  evening.  The  day  was  divided  in  different 
manners — in  three  or  in  six  parts  of  unequal  length.  Before 
the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  watches. 
When  the  New  Testament  mentions  four  watches  the  reason 
is  that  in  the  ineaiitiine  the  Gra'CO-R(mian  division  of  the 
night  had  been  adopted.  Hours  were  probably  derived 
from  Babylon,  as  was  the  dial.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord 
the  division  was  common,  however.  The  Sabbath  was  the 
only  day  which  had  a  name ;  the  others  were  simply  num- 
bered.    See  Earth.  The. 

Day.  George  Edward.  D.  D.  ;  theologian ;  b.  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.",  :Mar.  19.  1815;  graduated  at  Yale  1833.  and  at  the 
Yale  Theological  .Seminary  1838  ;  assistant  instructor  in 
Sacred  Literature  there  1838-41);  was  twice  settled  in  Ihe 
ministry,  from  1840-17  in  ^Marlboro.  Mass.,  and  from  1848- 
51  in  Northampton.  Mass. ;  from  1851-66  was  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  an<i  since 
1866  has  been  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Lit- 
erature anil  Bililical  Theology  in  the  theological  department 
of  Yale  College.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  an<l  dumli.  and  has  published  (184-5-61)  two 
reports  on  the  subject.  From  1863  he  edited  the  Theological 
Eclectic  until  1871,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  He  translated  and  editi'il  Van  Oosterzee's  Titus  in 
Lange's  Ccjmntentary.twvX  also  translati'd  (1.S71)  Van  Ooster- 
zee's Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Te.floment.  He  was  one 
of  the  contributors  to  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  and  has 
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published  articles  in  several  leading  reviews.  He  also  edited 
the  American  edition  of  Oehler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
Old  Teatument  (New  York,  lSS;i). 

Ui'vised  by  George  P.  Fisher. 

Day.  Henry  Xoble,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  author  mid  educator: 
b.  !it  ".\ew  Preston.  Conn..  Au<;.  4.  180H;  graduated  at  Yale 
in  IH'iH.  and  in  Yale  Divinity  School  1834  ;  ordained  to  the 
Congregatioiial  ministry  at  \Vaterbun-,  Conn.,  in  18:^6:  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Klietoric  at  Western  Reserve  College,  O., 
1S40-4S.  He  was  a  railroad  president  for  many  years,  and 
pi-esident  of  the  Ohio  Keniale  College  18.58-64.  Among  his 
immerous  educational  works  are  The  Art  of  Elocution  (New 
Haven,  1844);  Elements  of  Logic  (New  York,  1867):  The 
Srieiice  of  ^Uthelicx  (1872);  Science  of  Thought  (1886); 
Klinieiits  of  Mental  Science  (18811).  D.  at  his  home  at  New 
llav.n.  Conn.,  .Ian.  \i.  18!H). 

Day.  tTEREMi.\Et.  D.  D.,  LL. D. :  educator:  b.  in  New  Pres- 
ton, Conn..  Aug.  3.  1TT8  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  179.5 ; 
orrlained  to  the  ministry  in  17611 ;  beeanu'  in  1801  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosopliy  in  Yale  College,  and 
was  president  of  the  same  (1822—16).  Included  in  his  series 
of  mathematical  te.\t-l)ooks  are  an  Introduction  to  Algebra 
(1814)  and  Xiirigation  and  Surreging  (1817).  He  wrote, 
also.  An  Inquiry  Respecting  the  Self-determining  Power  of 
the  Will  (lf:>;i8)  and  -In  Kxami  nation  of  President  Edward/s 
on  the  Will  (1841).  He  was  regaixled  with  much  veneration 
by  his  pupils.     I),  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  22,  1867. 

Uevised  by  GE0R(iE  P.  Fisher. 

Day.  .Tonx  :  a  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  whose 
life  nothing  is  known.  Six  dramas  of  his  have  come  down 
to  us.  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  7'he  Parliament  of 
lieeti.  a  unique  production,  as  singular  as  it  is  charming. 
The  Me  of  frnllx,  founded  upmi  Sir  I'hilip  .Sidney's  Arcadia, 
was  printed  in  16U6. 

Day,  Thom.\s:  Knglish  author:  b.  in  London.  .Tune  22, 
1748:  liecame  heir  to  an  ample  fortune.  He  sympathized 
with  the  .Vmerican  patriots,  and  wrote  two  poems,  entitleil 
The  Devoted  Legions (\~,~,6)  mv\  The  Desolation  of  America 
(1777).  He  selected  from  a  foundling  hosjiital  two  girls. 
whom  he  educated  according  to  the  system,  of  Kousseau. 
with  an  intention  to  marry  one  of  them;  but  he  was  dis- 
appointeil  by  the  ill-success  of  his  experiment,  and  married 
Miss  Ksther  Milnes  in  1778.  He  was  a  consistent  though 
eccentric  philosopher,  "too  dee^)ly  in  earnest  to  submit  to 
the  ordinary  compromises  of  society  "  (Leslie  Stephen).  His 
chief  work  is  Sandford  and  Merton  (1783-89.  3  vols.),  a  Jiop- 
ular  juvenile  tale  of  great  merit.  He  was  killed  by  being 
thrown  by  an  unbroken  colt  near  Wargrave,  Sept.  28,  1789. 
.See  his  Life  bv  James  Keir  (London.  1791)  and  bv  J.  Black- 
man  (1862). 

Day-Uly :  a  perenni.al  lily-like  plant  of  the  genus  Ilem- 
ernra/lis.  Day-lilies  have  lleshy-lilirous  roots  and  long  and 
linear-keeled  leaves,  two-ranked  at  the  base  of  the  scapes, 
which  have  at  the  top  -several  large  yellow  flowers.  The 
latter  coll.apse  and  decay  after  expanding  for  a  single  d.ay. 
Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gardcn.s. 

Daysman  :  an  archaic  or  obsolete  term  for  mediator,  ar- 
biter, or  um|)ire  found  in  English  literature  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  onward,  and  .said  to  l>e  dialectal  still  in  the 
north  of  Englaml.  In  the  1.5.51  version  of  the  Bible  it  is 
found  in  1  .Sam.  ii.  2.5,  and  in  Coverdale's  version  (1535)  it 
occurs  in  .Inli  ix.  33:  "Neither  is  there  eny  dayes  man  to 
reproue  both  the  partes,  or  to  lay  his  hoiKle  betwixte  us." 
and  this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  noio  has  been  retained 
in  the  .Vuthorized  Version. 

Dayton:  city;  Campbell  co.,  Ky.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Kentuckv.  ref.  2-1):  situated  on  the  Ohio  river, 
2  miles  from  Cinciniial  i,  0.     Pop.  (1880J  3,310 ;  (1890)  4,264. 

Dayton  :  n  handsome  city  and  important  railway  center; 
capital  of  Montgomery  eo.,  (».  (for  location  of  county,  see 
map  of  Ohio.  ref.  6-C)':  on  the  left  (east)  bank  of  the  iireat 
Miami,  at  the  month  of  the  .Mad  river:  60  miles  N.  N.  K.  of 
Cincinnati,  and  67  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Columlnis;  lat.  39'  44' 
N..  Ion.  84'  11  \V.  The  Miami  Canal  pas,ses  through  it.  con- 
necting the  Ohio  with  Lake  Krie.  A  marble  court-house, 
designed  after  a  classic  modid,  is  167  feet  long  and  62  feet 
wide,  ami  it  has  an  annex,  of  D.iytim  marl)|e.  of  more  than 
double  the  superficies  of  the  original  ciiurt-hnuse.  There  are 
•52  churches. aiming  which  the  First  ami  Second  Presbyterian 
and  (irace  (M.  K.).  Imilt  of  Dayton  marble. are  fine  s|iecimens 
of  architecture.   The  city  has  1.5  public  schools,  a  high  scdiool. 


the  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  Institute  for  boys,  and  Deavor's 
College,  a  preparatory  academy  for  boys.  '  It  has  a  public 

library  of  9.680  volumes  (not  includingover 3.000 pamplilet.s), 
7  national  banks.  8  local  ijisurance  companies,  7  daily,  3 
weekly,  1  tri-weekly  and  2  weekly  (Crerman),  and  8  weekly 
religious  papers;  also  3  semi-monthly  and  5  monthly  publi- 
cations. It  has  a  larj,'c  water-power,  and  is  lighted  with 
electricity  and  gas.  Natural  gas  is  supplied  from  Mercer 
CO.,  O.,  48  miles  distant.  Ten  railways  enter  the  city,  and 
152  passenger  trains  come  and  go  daily. 

j/aiiiifacliirex. — The  V.  S.  census  for  1890  shows  920  man- 
uf.icturing  establishments,  with  a  cajntal  of  .s:l2,805,231, 
giving  em[)loyment  to  11,779  pci-sons,  at  an  annual  wage  of 
^5,772.371  ;  cost  of  materials,  s^l  1.478,411 ;  value  of  product, 
§22.049.906.  The  assessed  valuation  of  propertv  is  given  as 
1:22,049.906.  and  the  municipal  debt  as  ^1.607.188.  A  very 
extensive  luanufaclory  of  railway  cars,  a  number  of  large 
agricultural-implement  works,  with  about  10,000  hands, 
seven  large  breweries,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
paper,  cotton,  and  woolens,  and  extensive  limestone  quar- 
ries, which  have  furnished  the  materials  for  many  buihiings 
in  Cincinnati,  aid  in  making  Dayton  a  place  of  great  in- 
dustrial activity. 

Here  is  the  National  Soldiers"  Home  for  disabled  volunteer 
soldiers,  on  whose  roll  are  the  names  of  7.500  veterans.  It 
has  an  admirable  hospital,  a  library  of  .5,000  volumes,  and 
extensive  grounds — 700  acres.  The  streets  of  Dayton,  some 
of  them  133  feet  wide,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
twenty-six  macadamized  pikes  radiate  from  the  city.  The 
citv  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Jliami  vallev.  a  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive region.  Pop.  (1870)  30,473  ;  "(1880)  38.678;  (1890) 
61.220 :  (1893)  estimated,  65,300.      Editor  of  "  IlER.tLD." 

Dayton  :  city  ;  capital  of  lihea  co.,  Tenn.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  7-H) ;  on  railway,  38 
miles  N.  of  Chattanooga;  in  a  coal-mining  region.  It  has 
smelting  furnaces,  brick-vards,  flouring-iuills,  machine- 
shops,  etc.     Pop.  (1890)  2,719. 

Dayton:  city;  capital  of  Columbia  co.,  AVash.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Washington,  ref.  6-^1):  on  Union 
Pacific  and  Wash,  and  Col.  Uiv.  1{.  1-is. ;  35  miles  from  Walla 
Walla ;  has  water-works  and  electric  lights.  It  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  countiy,  9  miles  from 
Blue  Mountains,  which  afford  a  fine  summer  resort.  Pop. 
(1880)  996;  (1890)  1,880;  (1893)  estimated.  2.426. 

Editor  op  "Columbia  Chroxicee." 

Dayton,  Jonathax,  LL.  D. :  statesman  ;  b.  at  Elizabeth- 
town.  N.  .1..  ()et.  16,  1760.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Kevolutionary  war,  and  was  a  delegate  from  New  .Jersey 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  1787.  In  1791  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  acted  with  the  Federal  party.  He  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  terms  (1793-97).  and 
was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1799.  1).  at  Elizabeth- 
town.  N.  .1..  Oct.  9.  1824. 

Dayton.  William  Lewis.  LL.  1). :  statesman  ;  b.  in  Somer- 
set CO.,  N.  J..  Feb.  17.  1807.  He  studied  law.  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1830.  and  practiced  at  Trenton.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  a  Senator  of  the  V.  .S.  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
in  1845  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term.  He  voted  with  the 
Whigs,  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery,  spoke  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  ami  disap|iroved  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  In  18.56  he  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  but  was  not  elected.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France  in  1861.  D.  in  Paris,  Dec.  1, 
1864. 

Daza.  daa  za'a,  IIilariox:  Bolivian  soldier;  b.  at  Sucre 
about  18:!S.  His  father's  name  was  Grossoli,  but  he  dropped 
it  for  unknown  reasons:  joined  a  revolutionary  party  in 
1858.  took  part  in  various  disturbances,  and  was  a  major  un- 
der President  .Melgari'jo.  He  was  accused  of  nuirdering  the 
poet  Galindo.  who  had  taken  jiarl  in  the  rebellion  of  Flores 
in  1865.  At  another  time,  when  a  revolt  occurred  at  Sucre. 
he  carried  the  news  to  La  Paz.  riding,  by  change  of  horses, 
.50  leagues  a  day.  This  promptness  caused  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  and  won  him  the  grade  of  colonel.  In  1870  he 
betrayed  Melgarejo.  joining  Jlorales.  Daza  was  proclaimed 
President  of  Bolivia  May  4.  1876.  On  Mar.  1.  1879,  he  de- 
clared war  on  Chili,  owing  to  the  seizure  of  Atacama  :  joined 
the  Peruvian  furces  at  Arica  and  Tacna  in  .\|iril.  but  sliowed 
himself  incompetent  to  command.  Urged  by  the  Penivian 
luvsident.  I'rado.  he  at  last  set  out  with  3.lKtO  men  for  the 
relief  of  Tarapaca  Nov.  11.  but  turned  back  on  the  16th. 
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On  Dec.  27  his  soldiers  mutinied,  and  Daza  fled  to  Arequipa, 
intending  to  return  to  Bolivia,  but  on  learning  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  been  overturned  at  La  Paz  and  Campero  de- 
clared president  he  retired  to  France.  Later  he  went  to  Peru, 
then  to  BoUvia,  where  he  was  assassinated  Feb.  28.  1894. 

H.  H.  S. 

Be :  a  Latin  particle,  commonlv  signifying  down  or  from. 
It  is  often  intensive,  and  sometimes  primh've  or  negative. 
having  occasionally  nearly  the  force  of  the  English  particle 
\in.  Examples  of  its  use  are  the  Latin  descendere  (from 
srandere.  climb),  literally,  to  climb  down ;  decoqiiere.  boil 
down,  boil  thoroughly:  and  the  English  deform  (from  Lat. 
forma,  form,  beauty,  grace),  to  mar  in  form,  to  deprive  of 
grace  or  beauty;  decompose,  to  ioi-corapound.  De  is  also  a 
Latin  preposition  signifying  concerning,  also  from  or  down 
from. 

Deacon  [0.  Eng.  deacon,  from  Lat.  dia'conus  =  Gr. 
hiaKovoi.  minister,  servant] :  in  early  times  an  officer  of  a 
church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  dispense  alms. 
Tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  that  their  ministry 
was  from  tlie  beginning  both  corporal  and  spiritual,  but 
according  to  an  opinion  generally  prevailing  among  Protes- 
tants the  office  was  at  first  secular,  although  it  is  evident 
that  deacons  frequently  exercised  spiritual  functions.  The 
office  grew,  like  that  of  the  bishop,  out  of  the  apostolate, 
which  at  first  embraced  all  ministerial  functions  and  duties, 
but  which  afterward  naturally  and  necessarily  split  into 
many  offices,  according  to  time  and  circumstances.  The 
fhurch  at  Jerusalem  iirst  chose  seven  deacons,  who  taught 
and  baptized,  as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  PhUip  the 
ileacon.  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  the  duties  of 
deacons  were  increased,  and  it  subsequently  became  expedi- 
ent to  divide  their  functions  among  the  archdeacons,  dea- 
cons, and  sub-deacons.  The  offices  of  archdeacon  and  dea- 
con were  counted  among  the  higher  clerical  orders  (ordines 
majores) :  and  after  the  twelfth  century  that  of  sub-deacon 
was  so  reckoned.  In  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic.  Anglican, 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluu'ches,  deacons  are  clergymen 
inferior  in  rank  to  ministei-s  or  priests,  and  are  usually  pro- 
bationers for  the  latter  office.  For  a  long  time  the  deacons 
continued  to  be  what  they  had  been  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
— the  dispensers  of  the  charitable  funds  of  the  congregation : 
Jerome  calls  them  "ministers  of  the  tables  and  of  widows." 
Their  duty  w.is  to  visit  the  old  and  the  sick,  the  widows 
and  the  afflicted,  the  prisoners,  etc..  and  to  administer  re- 
lief under  the  direction  of  the  bishop.  But  in  course  of 
time,  as  the  sick  were  gathered  into  hospitals,  the  poor  into 
almshouses,  the  orphans  and  widows  into  asylums,  and  as 
each  of  tliese  institutions  received  a  special  officer  for  its 
proper  management,  the  principal  duty  of  the  deacon  be- 
came to  as.'iist  in  the  public  worship,  more  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments — to  aiTange  the  altar,  to 
distriljute  the  consecrated  cup,  etc.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  peculiar  robes  of  a  deacon  are  the  dalmatica 
and  the  stole.  Of  the  Roman  cardinals  fourteen  arc  styled 
cardinal  deacons;  but  the  term  deacon,  as  thus  used,  merely 
denotes  rank  in  the  sacred  college  without  reference  to  hier- 
archical or<ler.  many  of  the  cardinal  deacons  having  the 
episcopal  character.  In  Protestant  Churches  the  position 
of  deacons  is  various.  The  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
have  deacons  a-s  superintendents  of  tlie  temporal  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  also  as  assistants  m  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments.  Among  Presbyterians  their  place  is  often 
supplied  by  the  ruling  elders,  but  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  in  some  other  Presbyterian  bodies  there  are  regu- 
larly ordained  deacons. 

Deaconess  [in  Gr.  ri  Siokovos:  Lat.  ancilla.  ministra,  dia- 
fonissa]:  a  female  officer  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
Aiiostolic  and  early  Christian  Church  deaconesses  assisted  in 
the  care  of  the  poor,  especially  of  their  own  sex,  gave  in- 
struction to  the  younger  catechumens,  arranged  the  agapa? 
or  love-feasts,  and  took  care  of  the  sick.  Until  the  fourth 
century  the  deaconess  was  required  to  be  a  maiden,  or 
widow  but  once  married,  and  sixtv  Tears  of  age.  but  the  age 
was  fixed  at  forty  liy  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  {4,'A  a.  I).). 
She  was  assisted  by  the  sub-de.aconess.  The  office  gnidually 
died  out.  but  sooner  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Several  Western  councils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
forbade  the  consecration  of  (h^iconesses,  idthough  the  office 
appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  extinct  till  the  tenth  cen- 
tury or  the  eleventh.  At  Constantinople  there  were  dea- 
conesses as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  no  trace  of  them  unvwhcre  else  in  the  East.     In  mon- 


asteries, nuns  who  take  charge  of  the  altar  are  called  deacon- 
esses. The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  other  like  organizations 
perform  a  work  analogous  to  that  of  ancient  deaconesses. 
The  office  has  been  revived  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  diocesan  deaconess  institution  was  established  in  186L  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  V.  S.  training- 
schools  for  deaconesses  have  been  established  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Xew  York,  the  latter  in  connection  with  Grace 
church  and  under  the  favoring  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Hunt- 
ington. The  admission. conduct, etc.. of  deaconessesare  regu- 
lated by  a  canon  of  the  church.  A  deaconess  is  not  under 
life-long  vows.  She  can  lay  aside  her  vocation  and,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  take  it  tip  again.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land adopted  the  office  of  deaconess  in  1887-88.  Some  of 
the  English  Separatist  churches  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  deaconesses,  and  many  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  U.  S.  statedly  elect  deaconesses  witli  their  other  offi- 
cers. Among  the  German  Protestants  the  experiment  has 
been  successfully  tried,  and  there  are  now  more  than  sixty 
such  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  A  large 
and  excellent  Protestant  school  for  deaconesses  was  estab- 
lished in  1836  at  Kaiserswerth.  Prussia. 

Dead,  Book  of  the :  See  Ritual  of  the  Dead. 

Dead-letter  or  Retiirned-letter  Office:  a  division  of 
a  post-office  to  which  all  mail  matter  that  remains  unde- 
livered at  the  end  of  a  specified  time,  or  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  not  be  transmitted,  is  sent  for  disposition.  Let- 
ters addressed  to  persons  "  not  found."  and  packages  con- 
taining articles  of  a  perishable  or  injurious  character,  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  dealt  with.  See 
Postal  Service. 

Deadly  Nightshade:  See  BEiiADONXA. 

Dead-nettle :  a  herbaceous,  annual,  or  perennial  herb  of 
the  JIiNT  Family  (g.  v.)  and  the  genus  Lnmium.  It  has  a 
tubular  bell-shaped,  five-toothed  calyx,  labiate  corolla,  four 
stamens,  and  a  four-Iobed  ovary  which  develops  into  four 
sharply  three-angled  nutlets.  There  are  about  forty  species, 
all  native  of  tlie  eastern  hemisphere  N.  of  the  equator. 
Four  species,  L.  purpnreum,  L.  ampte.ricaule  {both  annuals), 
L.  album,  and  L.  maculatum  (i)oth  perennials),  have  become 
naturalized  in  the  Eastern  L^.  S.  C.  E.  B. 

Dead  Oil :  See  Phexol. 

Dead  Reckoning:  in  navigation,  the  calculation  of  a 
ship's  place  at  sea  without  taking  observation  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  It  is  derived  from  the  distance  which  the  ship 
has  run  and  from  the  courses  steered  after  departure  from  a 
place  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  known.  The  distance 
is  obtained  from  the  rate  of  sailing  as  shown  by  the  log  and 
the  time  elapsed,  and  the  direction  of  the  course  is  obtained 
from  the  compass.  The  data  are  liable  to  errors  and  uncer- 
tainties, in  consequence  of  currents,  changes  in  the  course  and 
intensity  of  the  winds,  fluctuations  in  the  declination  of  the 
compass,  and  other  causes  of  disturbance.     See  Navigation. 

Dead  Sea.  or  Sea  of  Sodom  [in  Arab.  Bahr  Loot.  Sea  of 
Lot  :  anc.  Laciix  Aspfialtites].  called  in  Scripture  the  Salt 
Sea.  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  East  Sea;  a  celebrated  lake  in 
the  southern  part  of  Palestine.  Its  northern  end  is  about 
20  miles  E.  of  Jerusalem.  Its  length,  as  determined  by 
Lieut.  Lynch  in  1848.  is  40  geographical  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  5  to  0}  geographical  miles.  The  greatest 
depth,  which  is  fouml  in  the  northern  portion,  according  to 
Lieut.  Dale  (1848)  is  l.a08  feet ;  according  to  Lieut.  Sy- 
monds  (1841),  1,3.50  feet.  Its  depression  below  the  Jlediter- 
ranean.  as  measured  by  Lieut.  Dale,  is  1,31 6"7  feet,  and  its 
bed  is  accordingly  by  far  the  deepest  known  fissure  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  Dead  Sea  is  fed  by  the  Jordan 
and  other  streams,  but  has  no  apparent  outlet,  and  the  sur- 
plus water  is  carried  off  by  evaporation.  It  is  inclosed  be- 
tween naked  cliffs  of  limestone,  which  on  the  eastern  side 
rise  2,500  feet  above  the  water.  The  shores  present  a  scene 
of  desolation  and  solitude  encompassed  with  deserts  and 
dreary  salt-hills.  On  the  southern  shore  is  a  remarkable 
mass  of  rock-salt  called  I'xdiim  (Sodom),  which  by  some  lias 
been  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Sodom.  Large  quantities  of  asphalt iim  were  thrown  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  lake  by  the  earth<|uakes  of  1834  and  1837. 
The  water  of  this  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  great  specific 
gravity  (which  is  1'2.5.  or  one-fourth  greater  than  pure 
water)  and  its  intense  saltness.  nearly  seven  times  that  of 
the  sea.  but  varying  considerably  at  different  seasons. 
About  2.5  per  cent,  is  the  average  proportion  of  saline  mat- 
ter by  weight.     Tlie  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
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oalciuin  are  tlio  most  abundant  salts  dissolved  in  it.  Ducks 
liav(>  lieen  seen  swimminf;  on  its  surface.  The  bed  occupied 
liv  this  lake  is  part  of  a  long  and  narrow  depression  or  fis- 
sure wliich  extends  from  the  I^ake  of  Galilee  southward,  and 
is  nearly  'iW  miles  in  length.  The  adjacent  table-land  is 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  ^MeditiTranean,  so  that  the 
fissure  is  nearly  6,000  feet  deep.  .See  Lieut.  Lynch,  Nitrra- 
live  of  United  Slates  Ej-peditinn  to  the  River  Jordan  and 
t/ie  Dead  Sea  (1849);  and  Prof.  Hall,  Siirvei/  of  Western 
Palestine  (1886). 

Deadwood :  city :  capital  of  Lawrence  Co.,  S.  Dak.  (for 
location,  see  map  of  South  Dakota,  ref.  6-A):  on  railroad,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Stale  :  the  mercantile,  financial,  and 
mining,'  center  of  the  Black  Hills.  It  has  two  daily  jiapers, 
good  public  schools,  a  private  academy,  electric  light,  water- 
works, flouring-mills.  saw-mills.  planing-miUs,  aiul  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  flour,  brick,  lime,  etc.  Its  [jrincipal  streets 
are  macadamized.  Pop.  (1880)  a.TTT :  (18i)0)  -iMH:  (1895) 
4,304.  Editor  of  "  Blac  k  Hills  PioxEiiR." 

Deaf-llintes :  those  who  are  both  deaf  and  dumb.  Those 
liorn  deaf  are  dumb,  because  they  can  not  learn  to  speak 
without  the  guidance  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  enables 
them  to  imitate  sounds.  The  same  is  true  of  tho.se  made 
deaf  by  disease  or  accident  in  early  infancy.  After  learn- 
ing to  speak,  the  occurrence  of  deafness  does  not  greatly 
imi)air  the  speech,  although  persons  becoming  deaf  during 
childhood  sometimes  retain  throughout  life  the  childish  tone 
which  they  have  learned. 

Congenital  deafness  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  caused  by 
imperfection  of  development  under  influences  which  lower 
the  grade  of  nutrition  in  the  embryo  during  gestation,  or 
which  alTect.  thri>ugh  the  constitution  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parents,  the  immediate  result  of  conce|jtion.  Among  these 
nifluences  the  most  marked  appear  to  be  intemperance, 
marriages  between  those  nearly  related,  syphilis,  and  scrof- 
ula. Boudin  asserts  that  in  France  nearly  2.5  per  cent,  of 
leaf-mutes  are  the  offspring  of  marriages  of  consanguinity; 
and  somewhat  similar  estimates  have  been  obtained  by  Dr. 
Howe  and  Dr.  Bemiss  in  their  statistical  inquiries  upon  the 
effects  of  such  marriages  in  the  U.  S. 


considerable  capacity  for  culture.  Pliny  mentions  Quintus 
Pedius,  a  deaf-mute  related  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  as  a 
succes.sful  painter  at  Home  ;  and  in  later  times  the  uncle  of 
one  of  the  Kings  of  Sardinia,  notwithstanding  the  same  de- 
fect, acquired  a  good  education.     The  earliest  account  of  a 


One-handed  alphabet. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  helplessness  of  deaf-mutes 
they  were  placed,  in  the  code  of  .Justinian,  among  persons 
incapable  of  the  legal  management  of  their  affairs.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  they  were  (leprived  of  the  right  of  feudal 
succession.     Yet  in  all  times  they  have  occiusionally  shown 


Two-handed  alphabet. 

deaf-mute  being  taught  to  speak  is  ascribed  to  Bede,  about 
700  A.  D.  Rodolph  Agricola,  of  Groningen,  who  died  in 
148.5.  first  mentioned  an  instructed  deaf-mute.  Jerome  Car- 
dan, half  a  century  later,  wrote  philosophically  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  such  instructiim.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a 
Spanish  monk,  who  died  in  1584,  and  Pascli,  a  clergyman 
of  Brandenburg,  were  the  first  teachers  of  whom  we  have 
any  accoinit.  Juan  Pablo  Bonet  published  at  Madrid  the 
earliest  known  treatise  on  deaf-mute  instruction.  He  gave 
a  manual  alphabet  quite  diffcient  from  those  which  Bede 
has  preserved  as  used  by  the  ancients.  About  1660  to  1700 
Dr.  .lohn  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  and  John  Conrad  Amman,  of 
Holland,  published  remarkal)le  treatises  on  this  art. 

In  England  the  first  manual  aliihabet  was  published  by 
George  Dalgarno,  by  birth  Ji  Scotchman,  but  residing  for  a 
long  time  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1687.  The  first  school  for 
deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain  was  established  i:i  Edinliurgh 
in  1760  by  Thomas  Braidwood.  Some  years  afterward  it 
was  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  thus  no 
doubt  suggested  the  origination  of  an  asylum  in  Loiulon  in 
17ii'i.  of  wliich  Dr.  Joseph  Watson  was  the  first  i)rincipal. 
The  first  i>ublic  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  was  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1778  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  under  the  directorship  of  Samuel  Hein- 
ecke. 

The  credit  of  systematizing  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumi)  in  France  is  ascribed  "to  the  Abbe  Charles 
Jlichel  de  I'lipee,  of  Paris,"  but  greater  success  was  in  some 
individual  cases  attained  by  a  Spaniard,  Jacob  Rodriguez 
Pereira,  whose  school  was  conducted  at  Bordeaux.  These 
men  undoubtedly  both  contributed  to  the  work:  as  did  also 
Sicard,  the  successor  of  the  Abbe  de  TEpec.  and  hard.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  system  matured  by  the  experience  of  the 
French  was  brought  over  in  the  year  1816  by  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  with  the  personal  aid  of  Laurent  Clerc.  an  edu- 
cated deaf-mute.  Other  names  especially  associated  with 
useful  labors  on  behalf  of  the  same  cla.ss  are  those  of  Dr.  F. 
A.  P.  Barmird,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner,  of  the 
Hartford    Institution;    Harvey   P.   Peet,   LL.  D.,  of  Xew 
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York ;  Abraham  B.  Walton,  of  Philailelphia ;  John  A.  Ja- 
cobs, of  Kentucky ;  the  two  sons  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet 
(Tliomas  and  Edward  M.),  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of 
Boston. 

The  most  remai-kable  instance  on  record,  perhaps,  is  that 
of  the  instruction,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Laura 
Bridgman  (q.  v.).  By  attracting  her  attention  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  it  was  found  possible  to  develop  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  her  intelligence  and  capacity  for  commu- 
nication with  others.  A  similar  example  occurred  earlier 
in  Julia  Brace  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  while  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet. 

The  two  principal  modes  of  conveying  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  by  the  manual  sign-language,  and  by 
the  pupils  watching  the  lips  of  the  teacher  during  articula- 
ti(in.  Real  objectsand  models,  pictures,  etc..  can.  of  course, 
also  be  used.  The  sign-language  is  much  the  most  easily 
and  rapidly  acquired,  and  is  more  generally  employed  in 
Europe,  as"  well  as  in  this  counti-y.  It  is  largely  in  use 
among  the  American  Indians,  and  by  means  of  it  natives 
of  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  continent  can  under- 
stand each  other.  It  is  said  that  a  party  of  Indians  present 
in  London  at  an  exhibition  of  performances  by  deaf-mutes 
were  delighted  to  find  themselves  able  to  converse  with  the 
latter  by  signs. 

The  method  of  teaching  by  articulation,  the  pupil  learn- 
ing to  recognize  words  (and,  in  time,  to  utter  them)  by 
closely  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in 
speecfi,  is  not  favored  by  all  experienced  instructors.  Ex- 
cept in  very  few  cases  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  Hart- 
ford Asylum.  The  argument  urged  against  it  is  that  the 
great  length  of  time  required  for  its  acquisition  can  be 
better  employed  in  obtaining  knowledge  according  to  the 
sign-method.  Yet  it  has  sometimes  proved  very  success- 
ful, as  in  the  private  school  of  Miss  Rogers  at  Chelmsford, 
Ma<s.  In  Christiania,  Norway,  in  1872,  a  deaf-mute  was,  by 
instruction  in  this  way,  prepared  creditably  to  enter  the 
university  as  a  student.  Some  have  supposed  that  by  means 
of  lip-teaching  intelligent  deaf-mutes  might  become  pupils 
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Bell's  visible  speech. 

in  the  common  schools.  Itard  and  his  successor.  Blanchet, 
in  France,  and  the  Abbe  Carton,  founder  of  an  institution 
for  (lie  deaf  and  dumb  in  Bruges,  Belgium,  are  among  those 
who  have  especially  labored  on  behalf  of  the  method  of 
teaching  by  articulation.    This  method  was  at  first  employed 


at  Xorthampton,  Mass.,  but  has  now  given  place  to  the  Bell 
system.     See  Visible  Speech, 

A  new  method  of  teaching  articulation  by  what  is  called 
visible  speech  has  been  introduced.  It  was  invented  in  1848 
by  A,  Melville  Bell,  a  professor  in  Edinburgh  of  vocal  phy- 
siology. It  consists  of  a  species  of  phonetic  writing,  based 
not  upon  sounds,  but  on  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
producing  them.  The  characters  of  this  universal  alpha- 
bet, as  matured  in  1864,  reveal  to  the  eye  the  position  of 
those  organs  in  the  formation  of  any  sound  which  the 
human  mouth  can  utter.  In  1869  the  first  attempt  was 
made  in  Great  Britain  to  apply  this  alphabet  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes;  and  in  1872  it  was  introduced  by  A. 
Graham  Bell,  the  son  of  the  inventor,  into  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution at  Xorthampton,  where  it  has  superseded  the  old 
method  of  imitation,  and  is  the  only  method  of  teaching 
articulation  used.        Revised  by  Edward  JI.  Gallaudet. 

Deafness :  loss  or  imperfection  of  hearing :  may  be  con- 
genital or  acquired,  permanent  or  temporary,  complete  or 
incomplete.  It  may  be  (1)  "  nervous" — that  is,  caused  by 
organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  of 
the  brain  itself.  Deafness  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  curable, 
but  frequently  it  is  permanent.  It  may  be  (2)  the  result  of 
local  disease  or  accident.  Disease  of  the  structures  of  the 
ear  frequently  follows  scarlet  fever,  and  is  often  of  a  scrofu- 
lous character.  When  such  disease  leads  to  organic  changes, 
even  if  they  be  slight,  permanent,  and  perhaps  complete, 
deafness  may  result.  (3)  Cerumen  (ear-wax)  frequently  fills 
the  passage  of  the  ear.  In  such  cases  oil  should  be  dropped 
into  the  ear.  and  a  gentle  flow  of  warm  water  f i-om  a  syringe 
will  generally  remove  the  obstruction.  (4)  Wlien  the  mem- 
brana  ii/mpuni  (ear-drum)  is  accidentally  perforated,  nmch 
good  is  often  done  liy  the  use  of  Toynbee's  artificial  ear- 
drum. (.5)  The  Eustachian  tube  may  be  the  seat  of  mucous 
inflammation,  and  may  require  surgical  ti'eatment.  Coun- 
ter-irritation behind  the  ears,  the  use  of  general  tonics,  etc., 
maybe  beneficial;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  the 
deafness  of  aged  people.  See  Tovnbee  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ear  (1860);  Eoosa,  On  Diseases  of  the  Ear  (new  ed.  1874). 
Since  the  year  1844.  when  the  attention  of  jihysicians  was 
first  called  to  tlie  subject,  the  growth  of  minute  fungi  (As- 
pergillus, etc.)  in  the  ear  has  been  reported  to  be  a  common 
cause  of  disease  of  that  part.  The  meatus  ami  tympanum 
are  sometimes  covered  with  the  growth,  in  the  form  of  white 
or  yellow  mould  on  their  surfaces.  Tinnitus,  inflammation, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wax  are  attendant  symptoms,  and 
the  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  fungi 
are  perhaps  the  effects  of  disease  rather  than  the  cause, 

De&k,  da'a'ak,  Francis:  Hungarian  statesman  and  ora- 
tor: b,  at  Kehida  in  the  county  of  Zala  (Szalad),  Oct.  17, 
1803,  He  studied  law,  which  he  practiced  in  his  youth,  was 
elected  to  the  Xational  Diet  in  1832.  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  liberal  party.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  Mar., 
1848,  he  became  Minister  of  Justice,  and  projected  impor- 
tant reforms  in  that  department.  He  resigned  office  when 
Kossuth  obtained  power  in  Sept.,  1848.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Hungarian  patriots  in  battle,  in  1849.  he  quitted  public 
life  and  retired  to  his  estate.  Having  been  elected  to  the 
Diet  in  1861,  he  became  the  leader  of  tlie  moderate  ]iarty 
and  the  most  popular  man  in  HungaiT.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  address  sent  by  the  Diet  to  the  emperor  requesting 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  of  the  jiro- 
test  against  the  imperial  rescript  in  1861,  Deak  is  regarded 
as  the  master-spirit  of  the  movement  by  which  the  consti- 
tutional autonomy  of  Hungary  was  restored  in  1867.  and 
large  concessions  "to  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  extorted 
from  the  emperor.  From  tliat  time  he  remained  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  lilieral  party,  commonly  called  after 
him,  the  ••  Deakist."' and  which  had  without  interruption  a 
majority  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  He  refused  all  offers  of 
a  place  in  the  ministry,  but  no  change  in  tlie  ministry  was 
made  without  his  consent.     I),  in  Pesth,  Jan.  29,  1876, 

Deal  [from  Dutch  dele  (Mod.  cleel)  :  0.  H.  Germ,  dlli, 
dilla.  Mod.  Germ.  Diele,  plank,  cogn.  with  Engl,  thill.  Tlie 
word  in  Kng.  often  confused  with  deal,  part,  cogn.  willi 
Germ.  T/ieil):  a  commercial  name  for  lioards  exceeding  6 
feet  in  length  and  7  inches  wide.  When  7  inclies  or  le.ss 
wide  they  are  called  battens.  Jleals  are  gen<<rally  3  inches 
in  thickness  and  9  inches  in  width:  when  tliinner  they  are 
usually  called  planks,  but  thin  boards  are  often  called  deals. 
The  word  deal  is  commonly  used  in  Great  Hrilain  and  rarely 
in  the  U.  S. 
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Deal :  a  maritime  town  and  bathing-place  of  Kent,  Eng- 
)iiinl :  on  an  open  hwicli  of  the  North  Sea.  near  the  soiitli- 
erii  exlivinity  of  tlie  Downs ;  S  miles  X.  X.  E.  of  Dover,  ami 
W)  miles  by  rail  from  London  (see  map  of  Englanil,  ref. 
1:}-.M).  It  has  heen  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  since  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  good  anchorage  extends 
between  Deal  and  Cioodwiii  Sands.  >i  miles  distant ;  the  prin- 
cipal activity  of  the  town  is  in  boat-building  and  its  trade 
in  provisions  and  naval  store?,  ll  is  also  much  frequented 
for  the  excellent  bathing  it  affords.  Here,  in  l.j:ili.  Henry 
VHI.  built  three  castles.  Deal.  Sandown,  and  W'ahner,  in 
the  last  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died  in  1852. 
fa-sar  landed  near  Deal  in  .5-5.     Pop.  (18'J1)  8,898. 

llvnlflsli  [so  called  because  to  the  resemblance  of  its  body 
to  a  ili'dl.  or  narrow  boar<l] :  the  Trachypterus  arcticus,  a 
species  of  the  family  Tntrhypleridn'.  4  to  (i  feet  long,  found 
in  northern  latitudes  in  Europe.  An  allied  species  occurs 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  U.  JJ. 

Dean  (from  Lat.  decanus,  froln  decern,  ten,  because  the 
dean  anciently  presided  over  ten  canons):  an  ecclesiastical 
title  applied  to  olliccrs  of  several  different  kinds.  In  some 
of  the  Anglican  churches  deans  are  dignitaries  next  iri  rank 
to  the  bishojis.  They  preside  over  the  chapters  of  canons 
and  prebendaries,  and  in  the  old  dioceses  nouiinaUy  elect  the 
bishops.  In  England  they  are  attached  to  ea<-h  dioce.se. 
Rural  deans  are  inspectors  of  parishes,  who  make  report  of 
'i-ir   visitations  to  the   bishop.     In   the   Roman   Catholic 

liurch  in  the  U.  S.  every  diocese  possesses,  according  to  the 
liiird  Plenary  Council  of  lialtimore,  a  number  of  deans  ap- 
]iointeil  by  the  bishoj)  an<l  charged  with  a  certain  super- 
vision of  tlieirecclesiastical  district.  Deans  of  college  facul- 
ties were  originally  the  presiding  or  executive  officers:  now 
the  faculty  is  generally  presided  over  by  the  head  of  the 
university.  The  dean  in  English  colleges  presides  in  chapel, 
and  has  charge  of  the  discipline.  Few  universities  in  the 
L'.  S.  have  deans,  but  in  these  their  duties  are  similar  to 
those  of  deans  in  English  colleges.  The  head  of  a  distinct 
department  of  instruction  is  often  called  dean  of  that  col- 
lege; there  may  be  besides  a  dean  of  the  university.  The 
title  dean  is  also  given  to  the  oldest  member  in  length  of 
service  of  an  organized  body,  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Dean.  Amos,  LL.  D. :  lawyer;  b.  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  Jan.  16. 
180:5;  gracluated  at  Union  College  in  1822;  became  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  antl  was  a  Professor  of  Jlcdical  Jurisprudence  in 
the  medical  school  and  of  law  in  the  law  school  at  Albany. 
X.  Y.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  law  treatises, 
and  also  published  Phiiomphij  iif  Human  Life  (18:{!)). 
Medical  Jurisprudence  (1854),  and  other  works.  His  Ilin- 
tory  of  Civilization  (7  vols.  8vo)  was  published  in  1868-69. 
D.  Jan.  26,  1868. 

Dean.  Forest  of:  a  picturc.s(|ue  hilly  tract,  having  an 
area  of  22.(100  acres,  in  trloucestershire,  England,  between 
the  .Severn  and  the  Wye.  It  is  mostly  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  nearly  half  of  it  is  inclosed  for  the  growth  of 
timber  for  the  navy.  Here  are  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and 
other  trees,  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  stone-quarries.  It  was 
once  a  royal  forest.  Ijut  was  disafforested  by  Charles  I.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  it  was  completely  reatTor- 
ested  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  inhabitants,  who  inimlier 
between  10.000  and  12.000.  formerly  enjoyed  many  privileges 
ac(|uired  partly  by  birth  and  partly  by  working  a  year  and 
a  day  in  the  forest.  Many  of  these  privileges  have  been  de- 
fined by  acts  and  comndssloners'  awards,  and  now  have  full 
legal  force.  The  forest  is  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  woods  and  forests,  who  have  as  subordinates  in 
the  regulation  of  the  forest  a  gaveler,  a  deputy  surveyor, 
four  verderers,  etc. 

Dean  of  the  Cliapel  Royal :  a  title  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  :  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  this  t'hureh 
has  no  deans.  The  title  is  held  by  three  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  is  a  mere  remnant  of  episcopacy. 
The  duties  of  the  office  are  merely  nominal,  consisting  ui  an 
occasional  sermon  before  the  Queen  when  she  visits  Scotland, 
but  the  revenues  are  cotisiderable.  The  occupants  are  ap- 
pointe<l  by  the  crown,  and  recent  appointments  have  been 
conferred  in  eonni'itiim  with  chairs  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  not  otherwise  endowed. 

Deiirhorn.  Hk.vrv:  general:  b.  in  X'orth  Ilamnton. 
X.  II..  Eel).  23,  1751:  served  as  captain  at  the  battle  of 
Hunker  Hill  177-5,  and  as  major  in  the  eami)aign  against 
liurgoyne  in  1777.     In   1778  he  fought  with  distinction  at 


Monmouth.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts 1793-97.  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Jefferson  1801- 
09.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  cap- 
tured York  (now  Toronto)  in  Canada  Apr.  27,  1813.  lie 
was  U.  .S.  minister  to  Portugal  1822-24.  D.  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  June  6.  1829. 

Dearth.  Hkxrv  Golden;  landscape-painter;  b.  in  Bris- 
tol, 11.  I..  1863.  Pupil  of  Hebert  and  Aime  Jlorot,  Paris; 
member  Society  of  American  Artists  1889.  His  pictures 
are  nuirked  by  fine  qualities  of  color,  and  show  much  truth 
of  observation.  His  sidjjcets  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
scenery  on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut.  Studios  in  Xew 
York  and  East  Ilampton,  L.  I.  W.  A.  C. 

Deasy,  Rickard,  LL.  D. :  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  states- 
man and  juri.st;  b.  1812,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Dublin  (Irinitv  College);  called  to  the  bar  in  AXi't;  became 
queen's  counsel  in  1849,  a  serjeant-at-law  in  1858,  solicitor- 
general  for  Ireland  in  1859,  attorney-general  in  1860,  and  a 
baron  of  the  Irish  exchequer  in  1861.  He  was  M.  P.  1855- 
61,  belonging  to  the  "  moderate  Catholic  "  party,  and  repre- 
senting the  county  of  Cork  ;  judge  of  court  of  appeals  after 
1878.     D.  May  6,  1883. 

Death  (in  Gr.  eivaros;  Lat.  mors,  mortis;  Fr.  mort;  Germ. 
Tod) :  the  cessation  of  vital  functions  in  animals  and  plants. 
The  active  |)henomena  observed  after  death,  such  as  mate- 
rial dettjiy  and  loss  of  heat,  arc  merely  continuations  of 
processes  which  have  been  going  on  through  life.  The  cor- 
responding operations  of  repair  having  ceased,  the  destruc- 
tive processes  become  numifest.  In  a  short  tinu'.  however, 
in  ordinary  conditions,  new  and  much  more  rapid  destruc- 
tive changes  are  induced. 

Local  or  partial  death  of  an  animal  is  called  mortification, 
gangrene,  or  sphacelus;  if  in  a  bcme  it  is  necrosis.  Molecu- 
lar death  of  animal  tissue  is  called  ulceration,  except  in 
bony  tissues,  when  it  has  the  name  of  caries.  Systemic 
death  is  said  by  Bichat  to  be  either  —  1,  by  syncope  or 
fainting,  when  the  heart's  action  fails  from  lack  of  its  usual 
stimulus;  2,  by  asphyxia,  when  suffocation  occurs  or  the 
lungs  cease  to  act;  or.  3.  by  coma,  when  death  begins  at 
the  brain.  Other  authorities  add  to  these  forms  death  by 
(4)  chatiges  in  the  character  of  the  blood,  as  some  forms  of 
death  by  poisons  from  without  or  developed  in  the  body  in 
disease.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  some  instances  (such 
as  instantaneous  death  from  an  injury)  to  any  one  of  these 
categories.  Sudden  death  is  perhaps  most  frequently  due  to 
heart  disease,  but  heart  dis(!ase  kills  by  slow  death  much 
more  frequently.  It  is  asserted  by  many  careful  observers 
that  death  is  usually  painless,  and  that  the  apparent  agony 
or  struggle  so  often  observed  is  automatic.  Cases  are  on 
record  of  burial  after  apparent  death,  but  few  of  these  are 
reliable.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  such  an  occurrence 
when  ordinary  precautions  are  taken.  A  number  of '-signs" 
of  death  have  been  offered,  and  it  is  by  the  presence  of  all 
of  them  that  certainty  is  reached.  Among  these  the  method 
of  testing  for  breathing  by  a  feather  or  cold  mirror,  or  by  a 
glass  filled  to  the  brim  with  water  placed  on  the  chest,  the 
absence  of  heart-beats  or  sounds,  the  staring  of  the  eyes, 
etc..  are  well  known.  W.  P. 

Death  .Vdder:  See  AcAXTUOl'ins. 

Death-hed  D(>clanition$:  Sec  Dyixo  Declarations. 

Death.  Itrother.s  of:  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  .St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Pope  Urban  ^'III.  about  1630.  They  always 
carried  with  them  a  skull,  to  remind  them  continually  of 
death. 

Death.  Dance  of:  See  Dance  of  Death. 

Death,  Piinislinient  of:  See  Capital  Punishment. 

Deatli-rate:  See  Vital  Statistics. 

Dcatli's-head  Moth:  See  Achero.ntia. 

Deatli  YaUey  (so  cjilled  because  a  party  of  emigrants 
perisheil  there  from  thirst  and  starvation  in  1849):  a  nar- 
row valley  of  Calit'iniiia,  130  miles  in  length,  trending 
nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  and  walled  at  the  siiles 
by  the  Panainint  and  Funeral  Mountains.  The  middle 
and  lowest  portion  of  the  valley  bottom  is  a  plain  cov- 
ered bv  a  laver  of  glittering  white  salt.  This  plain  lies  be- 
tween 300  aiid  400  feet  below  sea-level.  Toward  the  X.  W. 
the  surface  rises  to  the  foot  of  Jit.  Jlagruder.  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  valley;  toward  the  S.  E.  there 
is  a  more  gradual  rise  to  the  end  of  the  Funeral  Jlountains, 
where  the  valley  coalesces  with  arms  of  the  Amargosa  des- 
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ert  of  Nevada  and  the  Mohave  desert  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. The  so-called  Amargosa  river,  a  long  and  broad 
channel,  usually  dry  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  drains  a  large  desert  tract  in  Southern  Nevada,  and 
crossing  the  Amargosa  desert  with  a  southward  course 
curves  about  the  south  end  of  the  Funeral  Mountains  and 
entei's  Death  Valley.  It  is  probable  that  the  channel  car- 
ries water  only  at  rare  intervals,  but  tlie  volume  of  its  tor- 
rent must  occasionally  be  great.  Whatever  water  it  brings 
to  Death  Valley  must  gather  as  a  lake  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  until  evaporated  by  the  sun,  and  the  salt  accumulated 
in  the  valley  has  unquestionably  been  brought  by  such  torrents 
from  the  surrounding  deserts.  In  connection  with  a  scien- 
tific expedition  sent  to  the  valley  in  1891  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  maintained  a  me- 
teorological station  for  five  months  at  the  base  of  the  Funeral 
range.  During  the  month  of  July  the  mean  temperature 
was  102°  F. :  the  highest  temperature  was  122'  ;  the  mean 
of  the  highest  temperatures  observed  on  the  several  days 
was  115'6%  and  the  mean  of  the  lowest  temperatures  ob- 
served on  the  several  days  was  86-8°.  The  relative  humidity 
for  the  same  period  was  "20.  This  reconl.  although  not 
made  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  indicates  that  the 
locality  is  the  hottest  and  driest  in  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  not 
surpassed  in  these  respects  by  any  other  place  at  which  a 
record  has  been  kept.  G.  K.  G. 

Death-watch:  a  small  beetle  inhabiting  human  dwell- 
ings, and  producing  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  w.atch. 
This  sound  being  more  readilv  heard  in  the  stUluess  attend- 


ing sickness,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious  Ijclief  that 
it  prognosticates  death ;  hence  the  name  "  death-watch." 
The  noise  is  produced  by  the  insect  beating  its  head  against 
the  wood  in  which  it  is  concealed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
call  of  the  male  lo  its  mate.  The  common  death-watch 
(Anobium  notatum)  is  a  species  of  borer.  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dusky-brown  color. 
A  number  of  species  are  found  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
The  Atropos  jjuUaforius ,  a  very  different  insect,  is  called  in 
England  by  the  same  popular  name,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Debatable  Land  :  a  tract  of  country  at  the  head  of  the 
Sohvay  Firth  on  the  western  border  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land;  lying  between  the  Esk  and  Sark.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  and 
even  after  its  division  by  royal  commissioners  in  1.542  con- 
tinued to  be  a  refuge  for  outlaws.  It  was  divided  liy  a  line 
drawn  from  E.  to  W.  between  the  rivers,  the  southern  part 
being  adjudged  to  England  and  the  northern  half  to  Scotland. 

Debat-Poiisan,  d(Jbaa'pohsa"an'.  Edouard  Bernard  : 
figure  and  portrait  painter:  b.  at  Toulouse,  Apr.  2.5,  1847; 
pupil  of  Cabanel :  second  Prix  de  Rome  1872 ;  second-class 
medal.  Salon.  1874:  Legion  of  Honor  1881;  third-class 
medal,  Paris  Exposition.  1889.  His  portraits  are  excellent, 
vigorously  paiiitc^d.  and  good  in  character.  A  Doormiy  of 
the  Loiirre,  .tinsuficre  of  St.  Barlliolomciv.ii  in  the  museum 
at  Clermont.     Studio  in  Paris.  William  A.  Coffln. 

Debenture  [from  Lat.  dKbeii'lur.  3d  plur.  pres.  indie,  of 
di'he're,  owe  : — acknowledgments  of  debt  formerly  began 
with  the  words  liebentiir  mi/ii,  there  are  owing  to  mej  :  a 
document  or  writing  acknowledging  a  debt.  The  term  is 
jiarticnlarly  applied  to  (n)  custora-hou.se  certificates  that  an 
exporter  is  entitled  to  a  l)0unty  or  Drawback  {q.  v.).  (i) 
One  of  a  series  of  instrunients.'usually  under  seal,  in  which 
the  party  issuing  them  covenants  lo  \)t\y  the  sum  therein  de- 
clared to  be  owing  to  the  holder  at  a  certain  time  with  in- 
terest. Usually  this  debt  is  nuide  a  charge  upon  a  fuml  or 
subject  of  property  specified  or  referred  to.  Public  com- 
panies, especially  railroad  companies,  have  frequently  re- 
sorted to  these  to  raise  special  loans.  The  terminahility 
and  fixity  in  amount  of  debentures  being  often  objection- 
able to  lenders,  delietiture  stock  in  many  cases  has  been  is- 
sued.    This  is  fre(iuently  irredeemable,  and  may  be  trans- 


ferred in  any  amount.  The  holder  is  entitled  to  a  preferred 
rate  of  interest,  which  is  a  charge  upon  the  assets  of  the 
company  next  to  mortgages. 

Revised  by  F.  Stirges  Allen. 
De'bir  [Heb.,  in  the  rear] :  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  situated  W.  of  Hebron 
in  the  hill-country,  and  in  a  dry  and  arid  place.  It  was 
captured  by  .Joshua,  and  subsequently  by  Othniel :  was  in- 
habited by  the  Anakim.  and  had  a  Can'aanitish  king.  It 
was  afterward  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was 
also  called  Kirjath-.sepher  (town  of  the  book)  and  Kirjath- 
saunah  (town  of  the  law),  names  seeming  to  indicate  that 
a  school  or  an  oracle  was  situated  there.  Its  site  is  not  at 
present  accurately  known.  There  was  also  a  place  of  this 
name  near  .Jericho,  and  probably  another  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  E.  of  the  river  Jordan. 

Dfblai,  dfj'bla  [Fr.,  excavation,  clearing,  connected  with 

(leblayer.  clear  of  rubbish,  etc. :  0.  Fr.  hhf  (Mod.  Fr.  hje, 
grain) :  Ital.  biculo  <  Lat.  ahlatum,  ptc.  of  aiifer're.  i.  e.  what 
is  borne  away,  as  grain  from  the  field  |:  in  fortification,  the 
mass  of  earth  taken  from  an  excavation  in  the  ground  in 
order  to  form  a  parapet.  The  earth  u,sed  to  form  the  entire 
rampart  or  parajiet  is  called  the  remblai. 

Deb'orah :  a  Hebrew  prophetess  and  judge  :  the  wife  of 
Lapidoth ;  gained  celebrity  by  her  successful  efforts  to  lib- 
erate the  Israelites  from  Jaliin,  King  of  Canaan.  (See 
Judges  iv.)  She  is  supposed  to  have  composed  the  spirited 
and  ijeautiful  lyric  which  forms  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges, 
a  paean  over  the  victory,  describing  the  battle  in  the  most 
vivid  colors. 

Debreczin.  do-bret  sin :  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary: 
capital  of  the  county  of  Bihar:  on  an  extensive  sandy  plain 
116  miles  E.  of  Budapest  (see  map  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref. 
6-J).  The  houses  are  mostly  only  one  story  high ;  the  streets 
are  unpaved  and  dirty.  It  contains  a  handsome  town-hall, 
several  hospitals,  and  a  Protestant  college  with  twenty-four 
professors,  over  1.000  students,  and  a  valuable  library.  It 
has  manufactures  of  flour,  saltpeter,  earthenware,  soap,  "hams, 
sausages,  and  tobacco-pipes.  Here  are  extensive  markets 
for  cattle  and  swine.  A  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Protestants  and  Magvars.  It  is  connected  with  Pesth 
by  a  railway.     Pop.  (1890)  58,932. 

De  Bry.  or  De  Brie.  Theodore:  goldsmith,  engraver, 
and  printer;  b.  at  Liege,  1528.  About  1570  he  removed  to- 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  where  he  established  a  printing  and 
engraving  house,  his  two  sons,  Jean  Theodore  and  Jean 
Israel,  taking  part  in  the  engraving  work.  They  made 
many  plates  of  great  excellence  for  that  period,  which  were 
published  in  various  works ;  but  the  name  is  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  great  collection  of  travels  first  pub- 
lished in  1590  with  the  title  Colltcfionts  Perigrinationum  in 
Indiam  orientalem  tt  occidentalem.  The  designs  for  this 
work,  as  in  most  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  more 
or  less  fanciful.  The  voUnnes  were  repulilished  in  German 
and  Latin  with  various  changes,  and  it  is  now  nearly  or 
quite  impossible  to  unite  specimens  of  all  the  editions.  It 
is  said  that  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world  is- 
that  of  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.  De  Bry  died  at 
Frankfort  in  1598.  Herbert  H.' Smith. 

Debt :  in  law.  a  sura  of  money  due  which  is  certain  in 
amount  or  capable  of  being  reduced  to  certainty.  Such  an 
indebtedness  may  arise  either  as  the  result  of  a  judgment  of 
a  court  of  justice,  or  on  a  sealed  instrument  (specialty),  or 
on  an  unsealed  instrument,  or  on  a  mere  oral  contract. 
Debts  are  thus  distinguished  into  such  as  are  of  record,  or 
of  special  contract  or  simple  contract.  They  may  arise 
either  on  an  exjiress  or  implied  promise.  Debts  may  be  col- 
lected bv  an  action  of  debt,  or  in  some  instances  by  an  ac- 
tion of  co\enaut.  The  last  action  is  resorted  to  w'hen  the 
duty  to  pay  is  derived  from  a  contract  under  seal.  The 
form  of  action  called  itidebit/itiix  nssiimpsil  (being  indebted, 
he  promised)  may  also  be  useil  where  the  indebtedness  is  in- 
curred by  reason  of  a  simple  contract.  A  debt  may  be  dis- 
charged in  various  ways,  as  by  Accord  and  Satisfaction, 
Release.  Pavmext,  Novation  ((/(/.  v.).  etc.  The  statute  of 
limitations  will  be  a  bar  to  an  action.  The  time  within 
which  the  action  must  be  brought  under  such  a  statute  va- 
ries in  the  dilTerent  States.     See  Limitations,  Statute  of. 

Actio.n  of  Debt  is  a  common-law  action  l)rought  to  col- 
lect a  debt.  It  is  also  used  to  collect  a  jienalty  given  by 
statute.  When  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  on  a  written 
instrument  the  defendant  niav  denv  its  existence.     If  he  as- 
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sert.<  that  there  is  no  .such  record  as  the  plaintiff  alleges  his 
plea  is  cHlk'd  mil  tiel  record;  if  he  chiims  that  a  scaled  in- 
striinu'tit  which  is  set  up  as  the  foundation  of  an  indebted- 
ness was  never  executed  his  plea  is  iinn  ext  factum.  These 
pleas  merely  deny  the  crisfeiice  of  the  judgment  orspeeialtr. 
If  he  has  any  other  defense  he  should  disclose  it  by  specially 
setting  it  forth.  So  he  may  deny  the  existence  of  a  simple 
contract  del)t,  or  may  set  up  in  his  pleadings  any  special 
facts  which,  while  they  admit  tlie  existence  of  the  debt,  show 
that  the  plainlitf  has  no  right  to  recover,  A  judgment  in 
the  action  fur  tlie  recovery  of  a  debt  itself  constitutes  a  new 
del)t,  on  which  another  action  may  be  brought,  and  so  on, 
unless  there  be  some  statutory  restriction  of  the  right  to 
bring  an  action  upon  a  judgment,  as  there  is  in  some  of  the 
American  .States.  Under  the  codes  of  |)rocedure  of  some  of 
the  States  the  technical  action  of  debt  lu)  longer  exists,  as 
there  is  but  one  civil  action.  The  same  remedy  may  l)e  had 
in  substance  under  a  cumplaint  setting  forth  tlie  facts  con- 
stituting the  cause  of  action.  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

Debt,  Public:  Tlie  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  census  for  1890 
shows  the  aggregate  debt  of  different  nations  in  1880  and 
1890  to  have  been  as  follows: 


TOTAL  DEBT  LESS  SINKING  FCND. 

PER  CAPITA, 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

National     debt    of 
foreign  countries. 

National     debt     of 
U.  S 

$26,621,222,135 

891,960,101 

l,i:«,210,442 

S25,484,492,8r9 
I.922,517,:j64 
1,123,278.647 

i32S8 
14:^ 
16  13 

S35  62 
38  33 

State  and  local  debt 
of  U.  S 

22  40 

These  figures  show  that  the  national  debts  of  the  world 
have  increased  somewhat,  but  that  population  has  increased 
faster;  that  the  local  del.rt  of  the  U.  S.  has  remained  nearly 
stationary,  while  pDpulation  has  increa.sed  nearly  one-fourth  ; 
and  that  in  si)ite  of  this  last  fact  the  national  debt  of  the 
U.  S.  has  been  reduced  one-lialf.  "  Tlie  average  annual  de- 
crea.se  in  the  national  debt  of  the  U.  .S.  during  the  decade 
exceeded  .$100,000.01M) ;  the  decrease  per  capila  of  combined 
national.  State,  and  local  debt  during  the  same  period  was 
from  !f(i().7:i  to  $82.87.  while  other  statistics  show  that  the 
value  of  (irupertv  assessed  for  taxation  increiised  meanwhile 
from  $17.OOI).OO6,O00  to  |2o.o00,0(M),()00,  or  .lO  per  cent.,  in- 
dicating a  reduction  of  public  debt  and  an  increase  of 
wealth  for  the  country  unprecedented,  at  least  in  modem 
times." 

The  national  debt  of  various  foreign  countries  in  1890  was 
as  follows : 


MATIO.NS. 

France 

Russia 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Spain 

Prussia 

Netlierlands 

Belgium 

Bavaria 

India 

Egypt 

Jaimn 

New  South  Wales 

Brazil 

Peru 

.\rgentine  Republic 

Canada  


074 
563 
5:i9 
329 
696 
127 
858 
.099 
105 
592 
200 
819 
245 
927 
6.55 
069 
.212 


Per  Cftplu. 


116 
31 


74 
:i7 
96 
G3 
60 
3 
76 
8 

215 
42 

146 
70 
48 


The  debt  of  Turkey  was  not  given  in  the  census  list,  but 
it  amounts  to  somi;  $600.000,0110,  (ti-  about  $23  per  capita. 
Xo  other  country  is  reported  with  a  dclit  as  high  as  $200.- 
000,000,  though  some  of  the  Australasian  colonies  come  very 
near  it.  The  per  cajiita  debt  of  New  Zealand  is  conspicu- 
ously large  ($298).  These  large  Australasian  loans,  being 
issued  for  public  works,  do  not  burden  the  country  as  much 
as  they  otherwise  would. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  debt  of  Prussia.  Bavaria,  and  other 
fierman  states  is  local;  but  the  national  debt  of  the  German 
empire  as  a  wIkiIc  is  only  $77,000,000.  With  this  exception 
the  local  debt  of  foreign  nations  is  not  reported.  That  of 
various  States  of  the  Union  is  as  given  in  the  table  in  the 
lu'xt  column. 

•  Not  including  terminahli"  annuities  eapitali/.eil  at  $2,000,000,000. 
t  Not  including  irrcdeeniable  paper  outstanding. 


DEBT   OF  STATES   OF   THE   U.VION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS. 

TOTAL  OF  STATE  AND   LOCAL 
DEBT  LESS  SINKING  FUND. 

PER  CAPITA   OF 
COJIBINEU   DEBT. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

North  Atlantic 

$467,968,615 

S540,lM0,297 

$26  89 

$37  28 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut    

15,600,777 

8,148,362 

3,785,373 

81,550,027 

13,042,117 

23,703,478 

201,763,217 

49,:333..589 

71,041,675 

165,107,113 

23,2:i5,9S0 
10,792,.58;! 
4,499,188 
91,909,65! 
12.971,063 
22.001.661 

218,845,804 
49,.382,675 

107,201,692 

167,919,910 

23  60 
21  64 
11  39 

36  42 

37  75 
81  76 
.83  64 
34  14 
18  51 

18  64 

35  81 
31  10 
13  54 
51  5& 
46  91 
.35  33 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic 

43  66 
25  03 

22  10 

2,919,084  j           2,371,296 
42  175  408             41  429  179 

17  .82 

40  46 
85  86 
30  70 
3  32 
6  87 
11  55 
11  03 
5  56 

14  32 

16  17 

^laryland 

44  31 

District  of  Columbia 

Virg-inia 

West  Virtrinia 

North  ('ai\.Una 

Soutli  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

19.781,050 
50,8.37,315 

2,532.4(» 
11.117.445 
13,295,6;i7 
20,272,095 

2  176  619 

2->.498.:l2:3 
4.5,518.776 

1.640.9.35 
17,962.5:15 
14.18.5.060 
19.(^,265 

2,665,541 

a48,058,.507 

126  66 
30  09 

2  65 
12  &3 
14  85- 
12  74 

9  B9 

North  Central 

320,238,281 

14  17 

Ohio 

Indiana 

71.065.386            5.3,044,175 
24.442.631   !          18.352.649 
41.  Ml. 649             46.:W8,888 
16.941. 92K  1          12.05,5.902 
10.440..580  1          12.085.9*4 
26.<J50,tt29  ,          1 1  328  i'i.1 

19  35 

11  15 
10  94 

8  09 
6  19 

20  01 
5  90 

19  24 

21  03 

20  11 
14  67 
28  47 

12  60 

16  59 
9  28 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

15  07 
7.86 

9  19 
14  51 

Iowa... 

11,275.319 
51,557..568 
3.842,790 
6.613,707 
15,5:36,772 
40,629,022 

138,265,311 

8.1.37.767 
60.268.761 
131.7215 
867.1.34 
7,489.974 
15,912,114 

148,982,958 

5  01 
27  79- 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

3  57 
8  82 
16  56- 

Kansas 

South  Central 

15  97 

16  14 

19,4.32,8a5 

29,54:5,843 
18,930,867 
6,011,:M7 
.33,335.497 
20,172,063 

14.982,449 

40,7.50.137 
18.007,774 
4,955,789 
42,865.471 
11,688,198 

10  46 
16  71 
12  51 

4  66 
29  80 

9  02 

'ji'eo 

14  41 

9  09 

Tennessee 

26  42 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

14  26 
4  38 

Arkansas 

Western 

10,828,809 
43.641,122 

10.73:3.140 
24,476,975 

13  .87 

18  85 

Montana 

2.918.893 
l,r-47,:J81 
8,411.027 
2,881,538 
2,937,971 
767,501 
1.337,501 
I,594.3:i3 
3,145,658 
2,479,860 
15,569,459 

765,248 

205,462 

3,627,742 

84,872 

377,501 

116,251 

I,.399,76o 

229,aS2 

239,311 

848,502 

16,582,4:39 

22  09 
27  14 
20  41 
18  44 
49  28 
3  69 
29  23 
18  89 
9  00 
7  90 
12  89 

19  54 

9  88 

Colorado 

18  67 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

0  71 
9  83 

Utah 

0  81 

Nevada 

22  48 

7  05 

Washington 

3  19 

4  86 

California 

19  18 

The  United  States.. 

Sl,ia5,210,442  1  $1,123,278,647 

$18  13 

S22  10 

The  different  kinds  of  debt  going  to  make  up  this  total 
were  as  follows : 


NATURE    OF   DEBT. 

1890. 

1880. 

•State 

S2a8.997..889 
145.048.045 
724.468,060 
36,701,948 

$297,244,095 

124,I05.0-?7 

6*4,318.843 

17,580,682 

County 

School  districts 

The  principles  involved  in  the  creation  of  public  debts  are 
discussed  under  FIXA^•CE  {(j.  i\).  The  purposes  for  which  the 
local  debts  of  the  U.  S.  were  created  arc  rc])orted  as  follows 
in  the  census  of  1880.     Xo  returns  are  available  for  1890  i 

Bridges $a4,a^8,3.88 

Cemeteries ', 283.816 

Fire  department 2,514,082 

Funding  ll.iating  debt 1.53,949,095 

RiviT  anil  harbor  improvement 36.224..5-18 

Parks  and  public  places 40,612.5:36 

Pul>li<-  buildings 48,49:3,952 

Kiiiln.iul  and  .ifberaid 185,6:38,948 

Refunding  old  debt 138,743,730 

Schools  and  libraries 26,509.457 

Sewers ' 21.370,5-86 

Streets 86,6;  4.860 

Jliseellaneoiis i:'Ji.i:is.rA3 

War  e.vpenses ">.  151.41  »0 

Waterworks 1 16,42:3.5(^5 

Total $1, 117,585.54ft 
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The  size  of  the  "refunding"  and  "miseellaneous"  items 
deprives  the  foregoing  table  of  much  of  the  value  which  it 
would  otherwise  possess. 

With  the  exception  of  some  important  government  rail- 
way loans  (Prus.sia,  India,  Australia),  national  debts  have 
generally  been  created  for  war  purposes.  Thus  if  the  fig- 
ures of  the  English  national  debt  at  successive  dates  are 
taken,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 


DATE. 

Amount. 

CoacurKDt  eraou. 

11389 

£664,263 
16,394,703    1 
54,145,363    f 
138,865,4.30 
249.851.638 
244,440,306    1 
571,(X10,000    i 
848,283,477 

&40,184.032    ) 
7H9..578.730   '■ 
787,029,162   ) 
775,041,377    1 
807,981,788    )' 
803,190,300 
»  748,376,181 

*  737,831,259 

*  618,313,157 

1703  

War  of  Spanish  succession. 

1714 

1768  

1786 

1793 

1802 

1817 

End  of  Seven  Years'  war. 
After  American  war. 

French  revolutionary  war. 

After  Napoleonic  wars.     Maximum 
of  debt.     English  and  Irish  ex- 
chequers consolidated. 

1830 

1840 

Years  of  peace. 

1850 

1854 

]8o6 

Crimean  war. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  French 
debt: 


1800. 
1815. 
1830. 
1818. 
1852. 
1871. 
1887. 
1891. 


Nominal  capital, 
millions  of  francs. 


734 

1.272 

4,426 

5,913 

5,516 

12,454 

23,728 

About  81,000 


Concarrent  events. 


End  of  Fii-st  Republic. 

"     First  Empire. 

"     Bourbons. 

"     Orleans  famil.v. 

"     Second  Republic. 

"     Second  Empire. 
Third  Republic. 


The  actual  amount  of  the  French  debt  is,  however,  not 
very  much  over  two-thirds  its  nominal  amount. 

The  earlier  IT.  S.  debts  were  of  the  same  character.  The 
national  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1791,  was  $75,000,000,  and  remained 
almost  unchanged  for  the  nest  fifteen  vears.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1813  it'had  fallen  to  145,000.000,  but  ro,se  rapidly  in 
tljeVar  with  Great  Britain,  and  stood  at  §127,000,000  at' the 
beginning  of  IslG.  This  debt  was  gradually  paid  oft'  at  ma- 
turity, and  at  the  beginning  of  1835  had  been  practically 
reduced  to  zero.  In  tlie  years  following  a  new  debt  grew  up 
gradually,  though  somewhat  unsteadilv,  amounting  to  !t!65,- 
000,000  on  July  1.  1860,  tlie  public  credit  at  this  time  being 
very  poor,  owing  to  the  dread  of  impending  secession.  The 
present  debt  is  to  all  practical  purposes  a  war  debt.  The 
war  loans  began  with  that  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb. 
8,  1861.  of  $25,000,000  at  6  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  of 
which  $18,415,000  were  i.ssued,  nominally  at  par,  Ijiit  really 
costing  about  Ij  per  cent,  in  negotiation.  Next,  on  JIar. 
2,  1861,  treasury  notes  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  were  au- 
tliorized,  of  which  $35,364,450  were  issued.  This  was  a 
most  important  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Government,  the 
notes  being  received  for  customs,  and  being  redeemable 
within  two  years.  On  July  17.  1861.  $250,000,000  of  7-per- 
cent, bonds,  to  run  tw-enty  years,  were  authorized,  with  au- 
thority to  issue  any  part  of  this  amount  in  the  form  of 
treasury  note.s,  running  three  years,  at  7)'^  per  cent,  interest 
(subsequently  known  as  seven-thirties),  or  notes  not  bearing 
interest  payable  on  demand,  or  treasury  notes  for  one  year 
at  3-i%r  per  cent,  interest,  exchangeable  for  tlie  seven-thirties : 
but  the  whole  amount  of  demand  notes  not  at  interest  shall 
not  exceed  $5(1,000.000.  An  act  of  Aug.  5,  1861,  authorized 
tlie  i.ssue  of  bonds  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  running  twenty 
years,  to  exeliange  for  the  one-year  and  three-year  notes  lie- 
fore  authorized,  with  aceumulated  interest,  at"any  time  be- 
fore or  at  tlieir  maturity;  and  the  demand  notes  were  de- 
chired  receivable  for  all  pulilic  dues.  These  acts  were  most 
wisely  designed  and  signally  successful;  the  demand  notes, 
though  at  first  rejected  by  liie  banks,  before  the  close  of  the 
year  were  at  a  premium  ;  and  the  interest-bearing  notes  be- 
came very  accejitable,  ami  were  readily  converted,  with  Iheir 
accumulated  interest,  into  the  permanent  6-per-cent.  bonds. 
The  current  of  public  preference  was  then  changed  in  favor 

•  Plus  a  number  of  terminable  annuities  amounting  to  nearlv 
£73,000,000  capitalized  value  iu  I8U0. 


of  the  Government  issues,  which  at  first  were  received  with 
aversion,  particularly  by  the  banks.  A  very  large  issue  of 
these  notes  took  place,  the  seven-thirty  notes  reaching  $140,- 
094,750,  and  the  S-pi^  per  cent,  one-vear  notes  a  large  sum, 
with  the  full  $50,000,000  of  demand  notes.  Of  tlie  6-per 
cent,  twentv-vear  bonds  issued  in  redemption  of  the  one  and 
three  year  iiotes,  there  were  $189,321,200.  On  Feb.  12, 1862, 
$10,000,000  more  of  demand  notes  were  issued. 

The  preceding  very  successful  issues  laid  the  basis  for 
the  first  great  jiopular  loan,  authorized  Feb.  25,  1862,  of 
$500,000,000  of  6-rier-cent.  bonds,  redeemable  after  five  and 
payable  after  twenty  years — commonly  called  five-twenties. 
A  large  subscription  was  at  once  njade,  and  the  full  $500,- 
000.000  were  issued.  The  acts  of  Mar.  3.  1864,  and  Jan. 
28,  1865.  adtled  $15,000,000  more  to  the  authorization.  By 
this  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  $150,000,000  of  circulating  notes 
were  authorized  and  made  a  legal  tender;  $50,000,000  to  be 
in  place  of  the  demand  notes  of  Jnlv  17,  1861.     On  July  11, 

1862,  $150,000,000  more  were  authorized,  and  on  Mar.  3, 

1863,  $150,000,000  more— $450,000,000  in  all.  The  whole 
amount  was  issued,  and  formed  the  great  voliiine  of  cur- 
rency known  as  greenbacks.  Of  this  issue  $4011.0(1(1,0(10  was 
made  permanent,  but  contractions  in  1868  and  1S69  reduced 
the  amount  to  $346,681,016.  The  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  also 
authorized  the  aeceiitance  of  $25,000,000  of  deposits  at  5  jier 
cent,  interest ;  this  authorization  was  increased  to  $50,000.- 
000  on  Mar.  17.  1862.  and  to  $100,000,000  on  Julv  11,  1862. 
On  June  30,  1864,  a  further  sum  of  $50,000,000  was  added, 
this  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest ;  all  this,  described  as  tem- 
porary loan,  was  to  l)e  repaid  on  ten  days'  notice,  and  was  so 
repaid  in  18()5  and  1866,  except  $78,56(i  unclaimed. 

The  act  i>f  Jlar.  1, 1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness  to  public  creditors  in  adjustment  of  any 
claims,  such  certificates  to  bear  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  to 
run  one  year.  The  sum  of  $561,753,241  of  such  certificates 
was  issued,  all  except  $4,000  of  which  were  redeemed  in 
1863,  1864.  and  1865.  The  act  of  July  17.  1862.  authorized 
the  issue  of  postage-stamps  as  currency,  and  made  them  re- 
ceivable in  payments  to  the  U.  8.  in  sums  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. An  act  of  Mar.  3.  1863,  authorized  the  use  of  frac- 
tional notes  (parts  of  a  dollar)  in  place  of  jjostal  currency, 
limiting  the  amount  to  $50,000,000,  which  authorization  was 
confirmed  h\  the  act  of  June  30, 1864.  This  issue  was  prompt- 
ly called  for  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000,  and  it  was  varied 
from  that  sum  to  the  large  amount  of  $45,722,061,  outstand- 
ing Jan.  1.  1873.  In  the  years  beginning  with  1875  it  was 
rapidly  withdrawn,  and  fractional  silver  sulistitutod  through 
the  avails  of  5-per-ceut.  bonds  sold  under  the  acts  of  1870- 
71. 

By  act  of  Mar.  3.  1863,  a  loan  of  $900,000,000  was  author- 
ized at  6  per  cent,  for  ten  or  forly  years.  )irincipal  and  in- 
terest payable  in  coin,  of  which  $75,000,000  only  was  issued, 
and  taken  at  a  premium  of  3^  to  4  per  cent.,  preference  be- 
ing given  because  of  a  possible  distinct  ion  existing  adverse 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  5-20s  in  coin.  This 
act  wa:>  repealed  June  30.  1864.  The  same  act,  Jlar.  3, 1863, 
also  authorized  $400,000,000  of  one,  two,  and  three  year 
treasury  notes,  at  not  over  6  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  their  face-value,  principal  and  interest  payable 
in  lawful  money.     Of  these  there  were  : 

One-year  notes,  issued §44.520.000.  at  5  per  cent.  $.39,865  out. 

Two-year  notes.      •'       166,480.000.  at  4        "  30.600 

Three-year  notes  (compound)..  366,595,440,  at  6       "  208,670 

This  act  authorized  the  exchange  of  new  treasury  notes  for 
any  of  these  issues  outstanding  at  any  time,  and  provided 
for  $150,000,000  more  of  currency,  not  at  interest,  to  facili- 
tate such  exchange.  In  all.  $477,595,440  of  these  treasury 
notes  of  1863  were  i.ssued,  jiractically  all  of  which  were  can- 
celed or  exchanged  before  May  15,  1868.  It  will  be  seen 
that  but  a  small  amount  of  permanent  loans  was  created  in 
1863,  treasury  notes  being  largely  useil. 

An  issue  of  $200,000,000  was  authorized  Mar.  2.  1864,  at  5 
or  6  per  cent.,  payable  in  coin  ;  $196,117,300  was  issued  at  5 
per  cent.,  redeemable  in  ten  and  payable  in  fori  v  vears  in 
coin— the  so-calleil  ten-forties  of  1,S6'4— and  $:l.ss-j;.-,(io  at  6 
per  cent.  On  June  30,  1864,  another  loan  of  $400,000,000  was 
authorized  at  6  percent.— fivi-fwentiesot  180-1 — $125,561,300 
beiui;  issued.  The  loans  not  being  fullv  taken,  the  act  of  June 
30,  1864,  authorized  the  i.ssue  of  $200^0(10.000  of  scven-tliirty 
treasury  notes,  to  run  three  vears,  which  aulhoritv  was  ex- 
tended'bv  act  of  Mar.  3.  1865.'to  embrace  $600,000.(100  more. 
Under  this  authority  $829,992,500  of  scven-lliirty  interest- 
bearing  notes  were  issued,  which  were  duly  redeemed  or  ex- 
changed before  July  15,  1868. 
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The  loans  of  1865  began  with  tlie  authorization  of  $600,- 
000,000  of  e-por-cent.  five-twoiity  bonds  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  to 
bo  applied  only  to  the  n'inibm-seiin'nt  of  tivasiiry  notes  or 
otheroutstaiiclinj;oblii;ationsof  the  (ioverniiient.  Two  issues 
were  made— on  J  iily  1 ,  1H63,  $;W3,9»8,i>r)0,  and  on  Nov.  1. 1S65, 
^'J08,.'527,3-')().  By  luithority  of  the  same  aet,  as  construed 
bv  act  of  Apr.  12.  liSOO.  a  further  issue  wjis  made  in  July 
1§67,  of  f;3T!».GlG.0.j0.  and  of  .•?-13,5:i!),350  on  July  1,  1868, 
these  sums  beinj;  employed  to  retire  tre.'isury  notes  and  other 
obligations,  but  not  to  increase  the  public  debt. 

All  these  wx-re  fuiuJiii;/  operations,  whereby  a  definite  ob- 
lijration  was  substituted  fiu'  an  indefinite  one.  The  rcfiind- 
iny  issues,  whereby  bonds  at  lower  rates  were  substituted  for 
similar  lionds  bearing  hi-jher  rates,  were  inaugurated  bv  the 
act  of  1870.  This  act  i)rovided  for  the  issue  of  !?200,0(l().O0O 
of  o-per-ceut.  bonds  (increased  to  iS.iOO.OOD.OdO  in  1871), 
|;{00,0()(UK»0  of  4*-per-eents.,  aiul  Sl.OOd.don.Odll  of  4-per- 
cents.  Hy  the  act  of  187.")  these  issues  weri'  made  available  for 
use  in  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
funding of  the  debt,  and  the  possible  amount  considerably 
increased.  The  favorable  conditions  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
the  years  1878  and  1879,  eou|iled  witli  the  signal  success  of 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  caused  the  6  ami  o  per 
cent,  bonds  to  be  largely  retired  in  advance  of  nuiturity ;  a 
few  were  eontimu'd  for  a  sliort  time  at  Mi  per  cent,  or  3  per 
cent.,  under  agreenu'iits  of  18S1  and  1882  n-spcrlively.  All 
these  have  been  since  paid  up,  wliile  nearly  all  the  4i-per- 
cent.  bonds,  and  .some  of  the  4-pcr-ceuts.,  have  been  jiur- 
cha.sed  in  the  open  market,  long  in  advance  of  maturity, 
from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government. 

The  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  U.  S.  since  1892  has 
shown  itself  in  an  increase  in  the  national  debt.  Had  all 
forms  of  U.  S.  currency  lieen  ecpudly  acceptable  to  creditors 
the  deficiency  would  have  been  met  by  a  reduction  of  cash 
in  the  treasury:  but  the  demand  for  gold  coin,  as  distinct 
from  silver  or  paper,  was  so  great  that  the  treasury  could 
not  safely  meet  it  out  of  accumulated  stocks,  and  was  forced 
to  issue  bonds  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve.  The  total 
amount  of  such  bonds  issued  in  Cleveland's  administration 
was  !j;2«2,3 15,000. 
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KTIIUR  T.  \ 

Hadi.ev. 

llccngon  [from  Gr.  S«'ica,  ten  +  yav\a.  angle] :  a  plane  geo- 
nietrical  figure  having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles.  If  the  sides 
and  angles  are  all  e<iiial,  the  figure  is  a  regular  decagon,  and 
iiiscril>id>le  in  a  circle.  A  regular  decagon  may  be  formed 
from  a  regular  pentagon  by  describing  a  circle  round  the 
latter,  taking  tlie  middle  points  of  the  intercepted  arcs,  and 
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drawing  lines  joining  every  pair  of  adjacent  angular  points 
to  the  points  of  the  interinetliate  section. 
Decaisiio,  df-kan',  Joskimi  :  botanist :  b.  in  Brussels,  Mar. 

11,  1809:  studieil  especially  vegetable  physiology,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  at  the  .lardin  des  I'lantes  in  Paris  in 
1832,  and  director  in  1851.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Annnlex  des  Sciences  A'aliirelles,  and 
pulilished  a  great  numlier  of  scientific  essavs  and  papers. 
D.  in  Pari.s,  Feb.  10,  18S2. 

I>ecalcoina'ni(^  [from  Fr.  decalquer,  counter-trace  + 
manie  =  (ir.  ixai/la.  rage,  madness] :  the  art  of  transferring 
picturtjs  and  ilesigns  [)ermanently  upon  fabrics  of  various 
description.s.  china,  glass,  marble,  wood,  h>ather,  etc.  After 
carefully  washing  the  article  to  be  ilecorated,  the  picture  to 
be  applied  is  coated  thinly  with  prepared  cement,  ami  then 
placeil  in  the  |)osition  iTijuireil  and  pressed  tightly  with  a 
cloth  or  rolled  over  with  a  heavy  roller.  Finally,  a  damp 
sponge  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  till  the  paper  becomes 
suHiciently  moist,  after  whidi  it  can  be  easily  removed,  and 
the  picture  will  remain  firmly  on  the  object.' 

Decalitre  [l''r.] :  a  measure  equal  to  10  litres.   See  Litke. 

Dccaloglio  I  (ir.  StKaKo-yos :  SeKa.  ten  +  \iyas.  word,  being  a 
translation  of  Ileli.  Q'-iaTH  mL"J?]  ^  "'"l  1""1  of  the  law  of 
Moses  which  is  contained  in  Exoilus  xx.  3-17  and  rejteated 
in  a  hortatory  form  in  Deuteronomy  v.  7-21.  We  are  ac- 
eu.stomed  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
"  moral  law,"  but  these  terms  are  not  a])i)lied  to  it  in  the 
original  Scripture:  the  phrase  there  is  "the  ten  words."  It 
was  originally  written,  apparently,  by  Jloses  in  the  "book 
of  the  covenant,"  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  having  been  given  orally  from 
Sinai.  Jiater,  for  covenant  purposes,  God  gave  a  copy  of  it, 
written  by  himself,  upon  two  tablets  of  stone  (Ex.  xxxi.  18, 
etc.),  which  were  placed  within  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
The  text  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  1.28  appears  to  fix  the  number  of 
these  "words "at  ten.  but  various  opinions  exist  as  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  them.  The  arrangement  recognized 
by  the  Greek  Church  and  most  Protestants,  called  the  Ori- 
gcnian  division,  is  that  which  was  approved,  though  not 
in-iginatcd,  by  Origen.  It  had  been  approved  by  Philo  and 
.losephus.  and  was  generally  adopteil  by  the  Christian 
Chuich.  P.ut  in  the  West  it  faded  out,  and  was  revived  by 
liCo  .ludie  (1482-1542)  in  his  calecliism,  1.534,  and  by  Calvin, 
1536.  The  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in  their  catechisms, 
unite  into  one  what  most  Protestants  consider  the  first  and 
.second  commandnuuits.  and  divide  the  ti>iith  (Jrigenian 
commandment  into  two.  This  was  Luther's  arrangement, 
and  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  followeii  by  the 
Lutheran  Church.  It  is  called  the  first  JIasoretic  arrange- 
ment. The  modern  .lews  adopt  whal  is  called  the  Talmud- 
ical  an-angemeut,  which  gives  as  the  first  commandment  the 
words  contained  in  Kx.  xx.  2,  and  has  for  its  .second  com- 
mandment the  fii-st  and  second  of  (he  (Irigcnian  arrange- 
ment. The  secontl  Masoretic,  adopted  by  English  Roman 
Catholics,  differs  from  the  first  Jlasoretic  only  in  inverting 
the  order  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments.  The  ten 
commandments,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  rcgariling  the 
Sabbjilh  and  reverence  to  parents,  are  lu^galive  ones,  forbid- 
ding certain  actions,  and  leaving  [lositive  precepts  to  other 
laws  or  to  the  individual  conscience.  The  Decalogue  is 
generally  reganled  as  a  moral  code,  binding  from  its 
own  nature,  though  tlie  Sabbath  commaiulment  has  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  moral  element  in  it.  Christ,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Pharisees,  regardeil  the  whole  law  (not  the 
"ten  wortls  "  merely)  as  summed  up  in  two  precepts. 

Revised  by  \V.  J.  BEEcnER. 

De  Cnnip.  .Ioiin  C.  :  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy:  b.  in  New 
.lei-scy,  Oct.  .5,  1812  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mirishipman  Oct. 
1,  1827.  lie  commanded  the  Iroipiois  at  the  ptissage  of 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  .Tack.son  and  capture  of  New  Orii^ans, 
anil,  in  shtu-t,  in  every  action  on  the  Mississippi  under  Far- 
ragut,  to  and  inclmling  Vicksburg,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
conspicuous  for  gallant  bearing.  I),  in  Burlington,  X.  J., 
June  24,  1875. 

De  ('amp.  Joseph  Rodefkr  :  figure  and  landscape  paint- 
er: b.  in  Ciminnati,  Nov.  5,  1858.  Pupil  ot  Frank  Duve- 
neck.  Munich:  member  Society  of  American  Artists  1888. 
His  later  work,  especially  in  I;indscape,  .shows  the  infiuence 
of  impressionistic  methods,  and  it  is  notable  for  direct  real- 
istic treatment.     .Studio  in  Boston.  W.  A.  C. 

Decainps,  d(7  kaan ,  Alexanbre  G.uirikl:  genre  and 
lanilscajie  painter :  It.  in  Paris.  JIar.  3,  1803.  Pupil  of  David 
and  of  Ingres.     He  at  first  followed  the  classical  traditions 
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of  David,  but  became  with  Delacroix  and  others  a  leader  in 
the  Romantic  school  of  1830.  His  pictures  are  notable  for 
depth  and  richness  of  tone.  His  Caravan  and  Toiring- 
korses  are  in  the  Louvre ;  Night-watch  at  Smyrna  in  the 
Wolf  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  JMuseum.  Xew  Tork ; 
and  The  Suicide  in  the  collection  of  W.  T.  Walters,  Balti- 
more.   D.  at  Fontainebleau,  Aug.  23,  1S60. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

De   Caiidolle,  d?-ka"aiVd5r,   Augustix  Pyrame,  M.  D.  : 

botanist  of  French  extraction :  b.  in  Geneva,  Feb.  4,  1778. 
He  studied  at  Geneva  and  afterward  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Desfontaines,  and  enjoyed  the  frientlship 
of  Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  Lamarck's  Flora  of  France 
(180-t-05)  was  prepared  by  him.  He  became  in  1808  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Montpellior,  and  published  in  1813  his 
Elementary  Theory  of  Botany,  a  \>rotonnd  work,  in  which 
he  developed  his  new  system  "of  classification  according  to 
the  natural  method.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Geneva.  He 
projected  a  great  work  which  sliould  give  a  description  of 
all  known  plants,  and  jjublished  two  volumes  (1818-31), 
with  the  title  Regni  \  eyetabilis  Systema  Nalurale,  but 
modified  his  plan  and  undertook  the  well-known  Prodro- 
mus  Systematis  Katuralis  Begni  Vegetahilis  (17  vols., 
1834-73),  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Among  his  other 
works  is  Organographie  Vegetate  (1827).  D.  in  Geneva, 
Sept.  9,  1841.^nis  son,  Alphonse  Lol'is  Pierre  de  Can- 
DOLLE,  b.  Oct.  38,  1806,  wrote  several  botanical  works  ;  puli- 
lished  his  father's  Memoires  et  Souvenirs  (1863) ;  continued 
the  Prodromus,  and  began  the  MonographicB  Phaneroganui- 
rum  (1878).  D.  Apr.  9,  1893. — Casimir  Pyramus  de  Can- 
DOLLE  (son  of  Alphonse,  b.  1836)  has  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Prodromus  and  the  3Ionographiie. 

I>ecapitatlon  [from  Lat.  de.  off  -i-  caput,  head] :  a  form 
of  Capital  Punishment  (<j.  i.)  in  whicli  the  head  is  severed 
from  the  body  by  an  executioner.  Under  the  English 
Government  hanging  has  taken  the  place  of  decapitation, 
the  last  instance  of  the  latter  having  occurred  in  1745. 
This  mode  of  punishment  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man states  and  in  France.  In  Prance  the  Guillotine  (q.  v.) 
is  still  used.  Decapitation  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is 
a  frequent  punishment  among  Oriental  nations. 

Decap'oda  [from  Gr.  8e'/co,  ten  +  irous,  ■iroS6s,  font]:  a  sub- 
class of  Crustacea,  most  of  whose  members  are  ciiaracterized 
by  having  ten  walking  feet.  The  limits  of  the  group  vary 
in  the  estimation  of  various  authors;  as  here  used  it  is 
equivalent  to  Podophthalmia,  or  stalk-eyed  Cnastaeea.  The 
body  is  divided  into  two  regions,  an  anterior  cephalothorax 
bearing  the  organs  of  sense,  of  eating,  and  of  locomotion, 
and  a  posterior  seven-jointed  abdomen.  The  eyes  are 
placed  on  jointed  stalks;  the  walking  legs  are  ten  to  four- 
teen in  number.  The  group  contains  the  largest  and  best 
known  of  tlie  Crustacea.  It  is  divided  into  the  Ciiiiiacea. 
the  Stomapiida,  tlie  Schizopoda.  and  the  Decapodii  projjer. 
In  the  latter  there  are  but  ten  walking  feet,  some  of  which 
may  be  armed  with  pincers;  and  in  the  adults  these  legs 
have  but  one  jirincipal  branch.  The  true  Decapods  are 
divided  again  into  Macnira  (with  a  long  abdomen  like  a 
lobster)  and  Bmchyura.  with  a  short  abdomen  folded  under 
t»he  cej)halothorax,  as  in  the  crabs.  See  Lobster,  .Shrimp, 
Crab,  eto.  J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Docap'olis  [Gr.  SckotoAis;  SfKa.  ten  +  Tr6\is.  city]:  ten 
cities  of  Palestine  leagued  together,  like  the  Ilanse  towns, 
and  having  certain  privileges  not  now  known.  Decapoiis 
is  described  by  Enseliius  in  his  Onomnsticon  as  "  the  part 
lying  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Jordan  about  Hippos,  and 
Pella,  and  (radara."  The  ancient  lists  vary.  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  eighteen  cities;  Eusebius  omits  Scythopolis — the 
only  one  of  the  ten  that  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river; 
Damascus  is  somel  imes  named  and  sometimes  omitted ; 
Pliny's  list  includes  Damascus  and  omits  Caintolias.  They 
were  mostly  (irei-k  cities,  some  of  which,  at  least,  were  set- 
tled by  the  followers  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They  were 
sulidned  by  the  Maccabees  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  lij.  4). 
When  Pompey  eonnnercd  the  East  (63  n.  c),  he  annexed 
them  to  Syria,  dctaclnng  them  from  the  .Juda'an  government. 
.Surrounded  as  they  were  by  Jews,  these  cities  then  united 
in  a  defensive  alliance.  The  original  union  was  ]iroliably 
of  llieso  four:  Hipjios.  Pella,  Gadani.  and  Scylhopolis  (<in 
the  west  side  of  the  river).  Afterward  there  were  added 
Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Raphana,  Capifolias,  and  Cana- 
tha.  Of  these  ten  only  Scythopolis,  (iadara,  and  Canatha 
are  now  inhabited,  though  all  but  Haphana  have  lieen  iden- 
tified.     Hippos  has  been  identified  with  Fik ;  Pella  with 


Tubakat  Fah'l ;  Gadara  with  Um  Keis ;  Philadelphia  with 
Rabbath-aramon  ;  Gerasa  with  Gerash  ;  Dion  with  Eidun; 
Capifolias  with  Beit  er  Ras;  and  Canatha  with  Kunawat. 
Scythopolis,  the  ancient  Beth-shean,  is  now  called  Beisan. 
See  Selah  Merrill,  Fast  of  the  Jordan  (New  York,  1881 ;  2d 
ed.  1883). 

De  Cassagiiac,  de-ka'as'saanyaak',  PaulGranier  :  French 
journalist,  politician,  most  noted  duelist  of  Prance,  if  not 
of  Europe  ;  b.  Dec.  2,  1843 ;  son  of  Adol|ihe  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  a  zealous  Bonapartist ;  succeeded  his  father  as  edit- 
or of  Le  Pays;  has  been  since  1879  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies ;  noted  as  a  fiery  Bonapartist  and  especially 
for  his  numerous  affairs  of  honor.  Author  of  History  of 
the  Third  Republic.  C.  H.  T. 

Deea'tiir:  city  and  railway  junction  ;  capital  of  Jlorgan 
CO.,  Ala.  (for  location,  see  map  of  Alabama,  ref.  2-C) ;  on 
Tennessee  river ;  87  miles  from  Birmingham  ;  has  numerous 
churches,  saw-mills,  planing-mills,  and  a  basket-factory. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,063  ;  (1890)  2,765  ;  (1893)  estimated,  4,000. 

Editor  of  "  News." 

Decatur:  town;  capital  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ga.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  3-G) ;  on  railway,  6  miles- 
E.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta ;  in  an  agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1880) 
639 ;  (1890)  1,013. 

Decatur  :  city  and  important  railway  center  ;  cajiital  of 
Macon  co..  111.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois^ 
ref.  6-E) ;  situated  about  a  mile  N.  of  Sangamon  river  and 
39  miles  E.  of  Springfield.  It  has  numerous  manufactures,^ 
flouring-mills,  large  grain  elevators,  large  railway  car  and 
repair  shops,  electric  street  railways,  water-works,  and  paved 
streets.  There  are  here  two  coal  shafts.  Pop.  (1880)  9,547  ; 
(1890)  16.841.  Editor  of  "  Herald-Dispatch." 

Decatur :  city  and  railway  center ;  capital  of  Adams  CO., 
Ind.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  4-G); 
on  St.  Mary's  river;  21  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Port  Wayne  ;  has 
9  churches,  2  imblic  schools,  a  jiarochial  school ;  has  manu- 
factures of  wind-mills  and  engines,  spokes  anil  hubs,  mill 
machinery,  salt-glazed  tile,  ami  has  3  grist-mills  ;  there  are 
two  stone  quarries  and  a  limekiln.  Pop.  (1880)  1,905;  (1890) 
3,142  ;  (1893)  estimated  with  suburbs.  3,621. 

Editor  of  "  Democrat." 

Decatur :  village  ;  on  M.  C.  Ry. ;  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich,  (for 
location,  see  map  of  Jlichigan,  ref.  8-11):  110  miles  E.  bv  N. 
of  Chicago.     Pop.  (1880)  1,267;  (1890)  1,109;  (1894)  1,336. 

Decatur:  town;  on  railway;  capital  of  Wise  co.,  Tex. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  maij  of  Texas,  ref  2-11) ;  beauti- 
fully situated  35  miles  N.  of  Fort  Worth  ;  has  six  churches, 
a  graded  school,  a  college  (Bapti-st),  cottonseed-oil  mill, 
canning-taetorv,  ice-factorv.  and  water-works.  Pop.  (1880> 
579;  (1890)  1.746;  (1893)  estimated,  2,500. 

Editor  of  "  News." 

Decatur.  Stephen:  naval  officer;  b.  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
1751 ;  son  of  a  Huguenot  refugee  from  Rochelle,  Pnince, 
who  had  served  in  tlie  Pi'cnch  navy  as  an  officer,  and  who 
after  his  emigration  married  a  laily  who  was  a  native  of 
Kliode  Island.  Stephen  Decatur  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  when  a  young  man.  and  there  obtained  command  of  a 
mercliantnian.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  com- 
manded the  Royal  Louis  and  Pair  American,  and  cajjtured 
several  British  vessels.  On  Jlay  11,  1798,  hostilities  with 
France  having  begun,  he  was  appointed  post  captain  in  the- 
U.  S.  navy,  and  was  iilaced  in  command  of  the  Delaware  of 
twenty  guns,  which,  during  his  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the- 
U.  .S.  and  in  the  West  Indies,  captured  the  privateers  Le 
t'royable  and  Marsuin.  In  180(1  he  was  afipointed  to  the 
command  of  a  sq\iadron  of  tliirt<'en  sail  on  the  Guade- 
loupe station.  In  Oct.,  18(11.  lie  was  discharged  from  the 
service  under  the  peace  es1al>lisliment,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia.  D.  at  Frankford,  near  Pliiladelphia, 
Nov.  14.  IHOS.  His  son,  Stephen  Decatur  {q.  v.),  attained 
great  distinction  in  the  navy. 

Decatur,  Stephen  :  commodore  ;  b.  at  Sinnepuxent,  Md., 
.Ian.  5,  1779;  eiilered  the  navy  in  1798.  In  Feb..  1804,  he 
led  a  small  party  which  burned  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  the 
r.  S.  frigate  Philailelphia  after  slie  had  been  cajitured  by 
tlie  Tripolitaiis.  For  tliis  gallant  ex]iloit  lie  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  tlie  same  year  he  added  other 
deeds  of  valor  to  his  record  in  the  attacks  upon  Tripoli  by 
Com.  Preble's  squadron.  Having  taken  command  of  the 
frigate  United  .Slates,  he  captured  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
donian Oct  25,  1813.     A  gold  medal  was  voted  to  him  by 
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Congress  for  tliis  victory.  Ho  was  blookiKled  by  a  snpiM-ior 
IVirce  in  the  liarbor  of  \ew  London  in  18i:i-14.  In  May. 
1815,  lie  was  appointed  eonimander  of  a  squadron  of  tlirce 
f rij;ates  anil  seven  smaller  vessels,  which  was  sent  to  ehast  ise 
the  Aljjerines.  He  captured  two  Alfreriiie  vessels  of  war 
June  17  of  that  year,  and  compelled  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
sue  for  peace.  lie  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Com.  Janu's  Bar- 
ron Mar.  22,  1820.  lie  was  noted  for  his  resolute  spirit  and 
eool  intrepidity. 

Dceazes.  dd  kaaz',  ftLiE,  Due  de :  French  statesman;  b. 
at  Sl.-.Martin-du-Laye,  .Sept.  28,  1780;  became  the  trusted 
counselor  of  King  Louis  of  Holland,  and  afterward  secretary 
to  Letitia  Hona|)arte;  went  over  to  the  Bourbons  in  1814: 
Minister  of  Police  1815;  Minister  of  the  Interior  1818.  He 
was  made  I'rime  Minister  in  Xov.,  1819,  and  tried  to  keep 
the  balance  between  the  radii'al  and  ultra-royalist  parties, 
but  was  pleasing  to  neither.  The  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Herry  wa-;  turned  into  political  ca|)ital  by  the  royalists,  who 
charged  Decazes  witlicnuiplicily  in  the  crime,  lie  resigiieil ; 
was  created  duke  bv  the  king,  and  sent  as  ambas>ador  to 
England  182()-21.  'After  the  revolution  of  18:il)  he  sup- 
ported Louis  Philippe,  anil  in  1834  became  grand  referen- 
dary of  the  chamlier  of  peers.  In  1818  he  had  been  made 
Duice  of  (rliicksbnrg  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  184G  he 
was  accredited  to  that  country  on  a  special  mission,  but  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  generally  free  from  political  con- 
cerns, and  after  1848  spent  in  retirement  on  his  estate  of 
Decazeville.     D.  Oct.  24,  1860. 

Decazes.  TjOUIS  Cihrlks  Elie  .\rmaxie.n.  Due  de:  states- 
man ;  b.  in  I'aris,  May  2!l.  181!);  eldest  son  of  Elie  Decazes. 
He  early  enten'd  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  minister 
[ilenipotentiary  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1848,  but  retired 
into  ))rivate  life  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  a  nieml)er  of  the  National  Assembly.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  right  center,  but,  though  he  generally 
followed  his  party,  he  never  openly  and  formally  declared 
himself  a  monarchist.  In  lS7:i  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  retained  that  position  till  1877, 
under  exceedingly  trying  circumstances,  but  with  dignity, 
enjoying  the  confidence  both  of  the  house  of  representatives 
and  of  the  foreign  cabinets.     D.  Sept.  17,  1886. 

DecazoviUe.  (/a'ka"iiz'veer  :  a  town  of  Prance:  depart- 
ment of  Aveyroii ;  about  20  miles  X.  E.  of  Villefranche  (see 
map  of  France,  ref.  8-F).  It  has  extensive  blast  furnaces 
anil  iron-forges.  Coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinitv. 
Pop.  (1896)  9,634. 

Def'ean.  or  The  Dckkaii  [from  .Sanskrit  (lakuhimi-,  on 
the  right  hand,  limce  in  looking  east,  the  south,  south 
country;  cf.  (Jr.  Zeli6s.  Lat.  ilcrli-r.  right  hand]:  a  geo- 
graphical term  of  histnrical  inipnrtance,  often  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  iieninsula  of  Hindustan  S.  of  the  Xerliudda 
river  or  Vindhya  Mountains,  but  now  often  limited  to  the 
country  between  the  Xerbuilda  anil  the  Kistnah.  It  com- 
prises Aurnngribad.  Biilar.  Herar,  Bijamir,  Candeisli,  tTUnd- 
wana.  Northern  Circai's,  and  Orissa.  '1  he  Deccan  was  first 
invaded  by  the  Mohainmedans  in  1294,  when  Diogiri  was 
stormed  and  pillaged.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
oil,  in  1325,  the  Mohammedans  pushed  their  conquests  still 
farther,  and  annexed  to  the  em|iire  of  Delhi  the  whole 
country  as  far  .S.  as  the  Kistnah.  The  name  has  been  lat- 
terly applied  to  one  of  the  larger  political  subdivisions  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

Ecvised  by  M.  W.  Harrinotos'. 

December  [Fr.  Di'cembrc.  from  Lat.  di-cem.  ten]:  the 
twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year;  so  called  liccause  in  the 
ancient  Roman  calendar  it  was  the  tenth  month  of  the  y<>ar. 
By  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  called  Yule  iikhiIIi  and  Mid- 
winter month. 

Decem'viri  (sing.  Deeemvir)  [Lat.  decern,  ten  -i-  ;■(>, 
man.  plur.  en-/]:  a  name  applicalile  to  ten  persons  ap- 
pointed for  particular  purposes,.but  more  especially  applied 
to  the  ten  magistrates  elected  from  the  Roman  patricians 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  founded  on  the  more  aiiproved 
institutions  of  Greece  ;  they  were  also  invested  with  supreme 
authority  to  govern  the  state.  The  experiment  proved  en- 
tirely successful :  their  laws  were  approved  by  the  .•ienate 
and  engraven  on  ten  metal  tablets;  and  their  ollicial  duties 
were  discharged  with  so  much  .satisfaction  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  olliee,  it  wits  resolved,  as  their  work 
was  not  completed,  to  continue  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  new  commis.sion,  invested  with  the  same  power, 
was  appointed  for  the  next  year,  to  which  the  plebeians  were 


admitted,  the  result  of  which  was  two  additional  tablets, 
thus  completing  the  famous  Twelve  Tables  which  in  subse- 
quent times  became  the  foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  The 
new  decemviri,  however,  proc-eeded  to  the  most  violent  acts 
of  despotism,  perpetrating  various  outrages  on  the  persons 
and  families  of  the  plebeians,  which  so  exasperated  the 
people  that  an  insurrection  broke  forth;  the  decemviri  were 
driven  from  ollice,  and  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  re- 
established. 

The  decemviri  tili/ius  Judicandis  (ten  men  for  settling 
lawsuits)  formed  a  kind  of  court  for  trying  civil  cases,  and, 
later,  for  matters  involving  life  and  death.  The  decemviri 
sacris  fctciundin  (the  ten  men  for  performing  .sacred  du- 
ties), first  instituted  about  367  B.  c,  were  five  patricians  and 
five  plebeians  who  had  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books  until 
the  time  of  Cicero,  when  they  were  made  fifteen  in  number. 
They  were  consiilercd  sacred  to  .\pollo.  There  were  also 
decemviri  for  dividing  the  public  lands. 

Decennial   [from  Lat.  rfeceri' »»«?«,  period  of  ten  years; 

decent,  ten  -i-  amiiin,  year]:  occurring  every  ten  years."  For 
example,  the  L'.  S.  census  is  decennial.  The  decennial 
games  (decennia  or  deceiinalia)  among  the  later  Romans 
were  celebrated  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  pretended  to  refuse  the  einpire  for  life, 
choosing  to  be  elected  to  it  for  a  jieriod  of  ten  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  accepted  it  for  ten  years  more,  and  so 
on  till  the  end  of  his  life.  The  fiction  was  kept  up  till  the 
last  days  of  the  empire  by  the  observance  of  the  decennial 
games. 

Deciduous  Teeth  [deciduous  is  from  Lat.  deci'dnus,  in- 
clined to  fall,  deriv.  of  deci'dere:  de  +  cadere.  fall],  called 
also,  in  mammals,  tenijjoniri/  or  milk  teel/i  :  those  which  ap- 
pear ill  infancy  and  which  after  a  time  fall  out.  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  permanent  teeth.  In  children  there  are 
twenty  such  teeth,  ten  in  each  Jaw — tour  molar,  two  canine, 
and  four  incisor  teeth.  In  reptiles  and  fishes  all  teeth  are 
deciduous,  being  continually  cast  out  and  renewed. 

Deciduous  Trees:  trees  whose  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn, 
leaving  the  branches  bare  of  foliage  during  the  winter.  They 
are  contrasted  with  the  Everoreens  {(j.  v.).  in  which  the 
leaves  remain  upon  the  branches  until  after  the  appearance 
of  the  new  leaves  in  the  spring.  There  are  many  gradations 
between  the  two  kinds.  A  tree  which  is  ilei'iduous  in  a  cold 
itlimate  will  be  evergreen  or  nearly  so  in  a  warm  climate. 

Deciuial  [from  hat.  decimus,  tenth]:  a  number  written 
in  the  .scale  of  tens.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to  a 
DtxiMAL  Fraction  {q.  v.). 

Decimal  Fraction :  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a 
decimal  number  or  ]«]wer  of  ten.  Thus  Af^i  is  a  decimal 
fraction.  It  may  be  decomposed  into  the  sum  -VoHf  +  foK  + 
1%  +  -riSir  =  10  -i-  2  +  I'fi  -I-  Yaii-  B.v  a"  obvious  extension  of 
the  metliod  of  local  values,  where  each  digit  has  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  like  digit  which  immediately  follows  it,  the 
above  decimal  fraction  may  be,  and  usually  is,  written  thus: 
12-34,  where  the  decimal  point  al'ter  the  2  niendy  serves  to 
indicate  which  digit  represents  unit-t.  \n  this  form  a  deci- 
mal fraction  is  termed  a  decimal. 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  units'  place  the  method 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  using  a  |)oint  i)laced  for  distinction 
near  the  top  of  the  figures,  is  frequently  used.  The  opera- 
tions of  addition,  subtraction,  iiiulti|ilicatiim.  and  division 
may  be  applied  to  decimals  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
to  integers.  The  only  additional  rules  in  decimals  refer  to 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

In  their  alibreviated  form  decimal  fractions  are  now  ex- 
tensively ein|iloyeil  in  arithmetical  calculations.  A  sub- 
division" of  weights  and  measures  on  the  principle  of  decimal 
division  was  introduced  into  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  has  since  been  adopted  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
civilized  world  under  the  name  of  the  Metric  System  (q.  v.). 

Decimal  System  :  Sec  Metric  System. 

De<'iniali<iii  [from  Lat.  decima'fio,  deriv.  of  decimu're,  to 
decimate,  to  take  by  lot  each  tenth  man  for  punishment]: 
in  Roman  history,  the  selection  by  lot  of  one  man  out  of 
every  ten,  who  was  put  to  death  in  ca.ses  of  mutiny  or  other 
grave  offense  committed  by  a  lioily  of  troops.  Decimation 
has  .seldom  been  practiced  in  modern  times.  Blilcher  deci- 
mated a  body  of  inutinons  troops  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  Mexico  oecasionallv  practiced  it,  as  in  tlie  ease  of 
the  citizens  of  the  U,  S.  cap"tureil  in  the  expedition  against 
Mier. 
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Deciiui,  da'chee-mee  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  de'cimus.  tenth] :  an 
_^  Italian  term  used  in  music,  signifying  an  interval 
r-.^,  —  —  o{  ten  diatonic  degrees,  as  from  small  e  to  the  onee- 
-^'  m  -  marked  e.  The  harmonic  relations  of  the  tenth 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  third  that  in  thor- 
ough-bass the  same  figure  (3)  denotes  either.  But  while, 
from  a  harmonic  standpoint,  the  tenth  is  considered  simply 
as  a  third,  an  octave  removed  from  its  fundamental  in  coun- 
terpoint (polyphony),  relations  arise  in  which  the  tenth  de- 
velops peculiarities,  which  require  dilferent  treatment  from 
that  demanded  by  the  third. 

Decius.  Caics  JIessil-s  QuixtusTrajaxus  :  Roman  general 
and  emperor ;  b.  in  Pannonia  about  200  A.  D.  Sent  in  249  by 
the  Emperor  Philip  lo  appease  a  .sedition,  his  army  revolted 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Philip  marched  against  him. 
but  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  ensued.  Decius  himself 
was  slain  two  vears  later  by  a  shower  of  darts,  and  his  army 
defeated  while  attemptiiig"to  check  the  Gothic  invasion. 

Decins  Mus.  Piblu's:  a  Roman  consul  and  patriot  who 
obtained  celebrity  by  devoting  himself  to  the  Dii  Manes  as 
a  sacrifice.  In  a  battle  against  the  Latins  (337  B.  c.)  he 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  was  killed.  His 
son,  P.  Decius  Mus,  imitated  his  example  in  296  B.  c,  when 
he  commanded  against  the  Gauls. 

Decker,  or  Dekker,  Thomas  :  English  dramatist :  b.  in 
London  about  1570;  began  writing  for  publication  as  early 
as  1597 ;  collaborated  with  Ben  Jonson,  JMiddleton,  Web- 
ster, ami  many  others;  published  in  1600  the  comedies  The 
Shoemaker's  iloUday,  or  the  (feiifle  Craft,  and  The  Pleasant 
Comedy  of  Old  Fortutiatus;  quarreled  with  Jonson,  who 
satirized  him  in  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor  and  other 
plays,  and  was  ridiculed  in  turn  in  Decker's  Satiromastix, 
or  the  Untrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet  (1602);  was  sev- 
eral times  imprisoned  for  debt ;  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, was  "  three  score  "  in  1637.  Among  the  plays  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  others  were  21ie  Honest  W'tiore,  or 
the  Converted  Courtesan  (1604;  second  part,  with  Middle- 
ton,  1630):  The  Roaring  Girl,  with  Middleton  (1611) ;  Tlie 
^'irgin  3Iarfyr.  with  Massinger  (1622).  He  aided  Rowley 
and  Webster  in  the  tragedy  Tlie  Witch  of  Edmonton  (pub- 
lished in  1658).  Decker  had  a  sprightly  and  humorous 
style,  and  was  a  realist  in  depicting  the  life  of  his  time. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  chiefly  satirizing 
English  social  life;  one  of  these,  Lanthorn  and  Candle- 
light (1609),  was  republished  as  English  Villainies  (1637). 
These  pamphlets  were  repulilished  in  Grosarfs  Hnth  Li- 
brary, and  a  collection  of  his  plavs  appeared  in  five  volumes 
in  1873. 

Declaration  [Lat.  declara'tio,  deriv.  of  declara're.  make 
clear  (clarus),  publish] :  an  affirmation  ;  the  act  of  declar- 
ing :  a  public  announcement ;  a  public  expression  of  facts 
or  opinions;  a  proclamation.  Among  the  most  memorable 
of  all  political  documents  are  the  Declaratiox  of  Ixde- 
PEXDEXCE  (q.  V.).,  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights  "  passed  by  the  first  Con- 
gress of  those  colonies  at  Philadelpliia  on  Oct.  14, 1774.  The 
Convention-parliament  of  England  adopted  a  "  Declaration 
of  Rights "  on  calling  William  and  Jlary  to  the  throne  in 
1689.  A  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man"  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris  Aug.  18,  1789.  The 
"  Declaration  of  Thorn  "  (Lat.  declaratio  Thorunensis)  was 
a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  at  Thorn,  in  Poland,  in  1645, 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  churches,  the  design  being  to 
settle  controverted  points.  Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Declaration :  in  common-law  jileading,  a  specification  of 
a  cause  of  action  by  a  plaintiff  against  a  defendant:  the 
pleading  in  which  a  plaintiff  sets  forth  his  case  against  the 
defendant.  It  contains  certain  formal  or  substantial  parts, 
such  as  the  title,  venue,  the  Ciiuse  of  action,  and  the  conclu- 
sion; it  answers  to  the  "bill"  in  equity.  The  declaration 
followed  after  the  service  of  the  writ  of  summons,  and  unless 
it  was  delivered  within  a  certain  time  the  defendant  could 
obtain  a  judgment  of  non  pros.  In  Great  Britain  the  decla- 
ration is  no  longer  in  use  in  actions,  being  superseded  by  a 
"statement  of  claim"  under  the  .Judicature  Acts,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  the  term  "complaint"  is  used  in  the  code  States  to 
designate  the  jilainlitT's  statement  of  his  cause  of  action. 
The  term  is  used  in  other  branches  of  the  law,  as  in  declara- 
tion of  trust,  declaration  of  uses,  declaration  in  evidence,  etc., 
where  it  hiLS  its  general  sense  of  an  express  or  explicit  state- 
ment, an  asseveration  or  acknowledgment  of  a  fact,  purpose, 
or  intent.  Revised  by  F.  Stl-roes  Allex. 


Declaration  of  Independence:  the  act  by  which  the 
thirteen  British  colonies  of  North  America  asserted  their 
indepeiidence  of  tlie  mother  country.  The  first  Congress 
of  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  which  led  to  their  ultimate 
union  in  resistance  to  the  British  crown,  and  their  jointly 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  same,  as  well  as  their 
ultimate  union  as  the  United  States  of  America,  met  in 
Philadelphia  Sept.  5,  1774.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
assemblage  was  what  was  called  "  the  Boston  Port  Bill" — 
that  is,  an  act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  port  of  Boston 
was  closed  and  the  custom-house  removed  to  Salem,  because 
of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  the  former  place.  This  was 
looked  upon  by  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  in  all 
the  colonies  as  a  direct  attack  by  usurpation  upon  the  char- 
tered rights  of  Massachusetts.  If  they  should  silently  per- 
mit this  gross  outrage  to  be  perjietrated  upon  a  sister  col- 
ony they  saw  no  security  against  similar  outrages  being 
perpetrated  in  turn  upon  their  own  chartered  or  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  was  now  that  the  cry  of  "  The  cause  of 
Boston  is  the  cause  of  us  all"  was  raised  in  Virginia,  and 
extended  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Altamaha.  The  result 
was  the  call  of  a  general  congress  of  aU  the  colonies,  to 
meet,  by  deputies,  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  for  joint 
consultation  and  joint  action  in  maintenance  of  principles 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all.  The  idea  of  independence  or  separation  was  at  this 
time  entertained  by  no  one.  Upon  the  assembling  of  this 
Congress,  Pej'ton  Randoljjh,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  the 
president  of  it,  and  Charles  Thompson  secretary.  In  all  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  each  colony  stood  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  others,  without  regard  to  population,  wealth, 
or  the  number  of  delegates  sent.  All  questions  were  de- 
cided by  the  colonies  present,  each  having  one  vote  only. 
They  urged  several  measures  upon  the  consideration  of  their 
constituents  as  proper  means  for  obtaining  a  general  redress 
of  grievances,  and  also  prepared  and  published  a  declaration 
of  what  they  considered  the  indefeasible  rights  of  all  the 
colonies  under  the  British  constitution.  They  adjourned 
Oct.  36. 1774,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  colonies  to  meet 
in  Congress  again,  by  deputies.  May  10,  1775. 

In  speaking  of  the  papers  issued  by  this  assemblage.  Lord 
Chatham  said  in  the  British  Parliament  that,  though  he  had 
studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master- 
spirits of  the  world,  yet  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion  no  body  of  men  could 
stand  in  preference  to  this  Congress.  All  this,  however,  in- 
censed rather  than  appeased  the  ministry.  On  Apr.  1, 1775, 
they  had  3.000  troops  in  Boston  for  the  jmrpose  of  enforcing 
their  iniquitous  measures  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Hos- 
tilities soon  ensued.  The  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington 
were  fought.  Engagements  also  took  place  at  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  and  Skenesborough  in  New  York. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  second  Congress  of 
the  colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1775,  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  its  predecessor.  Perton 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  again  chosen  prosiiient,  but  soon 
being  caUed  home  on  urgent  business,  John  Hancock,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  on  Jlay  24  chosen  president  of  the  Con- 
gress in  his  stead.  The  crisis  was  now  becoming  not  only 
serious,  but  alarming.  The  pm-pose  of  Great  Britain  to  re- 
duce the  colonies  to  absolute  subjection  without  any  redress 
of  grievances  seemed  to  be  evident.  The  Congress,  with 
firmness  and  without  hesitation,  determined  to  resist  force 
by  force.  Troops  were  raised  for  the  |inrpose.  In  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  their  acticm  in  thus  defending  them- 
.selves  and  their  constituents,  they  declared  that  they  had 
"  no  wish  to  separate  from  the  mother  country,  but  only  to 
maintain  their  chartered  rights."  "  In  our  native  land,"  said 
they,  "  and  in  defense  of  the  freedom  which  is  our  birthright, 
and  which  we  have  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it, 
for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acipiired  solely  by  the 
honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against 
violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall 
lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be 
removed,  and  not  before." 

On  .June  14. 1775.  at  the  instance  of  Massachusetts,  George 
Washington,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Virginia,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  ccuumander-in-chief  of  all  the  colonial 
forces.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  name  of  the  united 
colonies,  the  name  fif  each  colony  present  by  its  deputies 
being  set  forth  in  the  commission.  This  office  he  accepted 
on  the  conilition  that  he  should  receive  no  salary  except  the 
jiaymcnt  of  his  actual  expcn.ses. 
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Three  ilays  iif t erwaid  tlie  Imttle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fouiilit. 
\\'asliini;tc)ii  did  iiol  reaeli  the  vieiiiity  i>t  Hcistun  until  julv 
12,  1775,  when  he  assumed  the  comniand  of  the  colonial  army 
assenililed  there.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1776  that  the  public  mind  throufrhoul  the  colonies  be^jan 
generally  and  seriously  to  consider  the  (|uestion  of  iiidepenil- 
enee,  thouj;h  a  portion  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  had 
taken  this  view  of  the  subject  almost  from  the  befrinninj;  of 
the  troubles.  As  early  as  Jlay  20.  1775,  their  celebrated 
Mecklenburj;  convention  as-sembled  and  announced  their 
famous  declaration,  severing  themselves  for  ever  from  all 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  (ireat  Uritain.  Though  the 
inlluence  of  this  act  upon  the  other  colonies  appears  not  to 
have  been  very  great,  the  historical  importance  of  it  was 
very  eoiisideral)le.  as  it  iireceded  the  general  declaration  by 
more  than  a  year,  and  gave  exjiression  to  many  of  the 
thoughts  embodied  in  the  more  celebrated  document.    See 

JlECKI.Ii.VBl'Itti  DliCLAKATIOX  OK  I.NDEI'KN'UENCE. 

In  Jan.,  1776,  .Massachusetts  iiistriictcil  her  delegates  in 
the  Congress  of  the  colonics  at  Philadelphia  to  vote  for  in- 
depenilence.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  .South  Caroliiux 
in  .March,  and  by  (ieorgia  ami  North  Carolina  in  April.  In 
May.  (Jen.  Wa.shington  wrote:  "  A  reconciliation  with  Oreat 
Britain  is  impos.sible.  .  .  .  When  I  took  command  of  the 
army  I  abhorred  the  idea  of  independence;  but  1  am  now 
fully  satisfied  that  nothing  else  ■will  save  us."  In  the  same 
month  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote 
for  independence.  New  Hantpshire,  New  .Jersey,  and  Jlary- 
land  followed  early  in  June.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  de- 
layed action,  still  in- 
dulging hopes  of  an 
adjustment  of  the 
controversy.  The  gen- 
eral instructions  of 
the  colonies  to  their 
delegates  were  to  re- 
nounce all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown, 
and  to  form  a  confed- 
eration among  them- 
selves as  independent 
States.  On  June  7 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
a  delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia, tnoved  a  reso- 
lution in  Congress 
that  ■'  these  united 
coloines  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be. 
free  and  independent 
States,  .  .  .  and  that 
a  |ilan  of  confcdera- 
_  ti<m  be  prepared  and 

The  "Liberty  Bell"  was  first  imported  transmitted  to  the  re- 
from  Englanil  in  1753.  It  was  cracked  spective  colonies  for 
at  the  lirst  riiiKijig  aft<T  its  arrival,  their  consideration 
aud  recast  in  Pliiladelpliia  in  tlie  same 
Upon  tlie  liilets  around  it  were 


year. 

cast  (twenty-tlirec  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Inilependence)  the  pro- 
phetic words.  ■*  Proclaim  liberty 
through^mt  all  the  land,  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  ..\fter  the  first 
reading  of  the  Declaration  it  was  rung 
for  more  than  two  hours,  with  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  the  beating  of 
drums.  The  bell  has  been  brolten  for 
many  years,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
hallway  of  the  old  State-house,  Phila- 
delphia. In  lK!i:i  it  was  taken  to  Chica- 
go, to  be  exhibited,  with  other  objects 
of  historic  interest,  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 


and  approbation." 
This  re.solution  was 
adopted  on  June  11. 
Two  committees  were 
appointed  under  it — 
one  to  prepare  a  Dec- 
laration of  Iiule|)end- 
ence  and  the  other  to 
prepare  Articles  of 
Union  or  Confedera- 
tion. The  committee 
to  prepare  the  Dec- 
laration     of      Inde- 


pendence consisted 
of  Thomas  JefTcrson.  of  Virginia.  John  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Peimsylvania,  Koger  Sherman, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
They  reported  on  .June  2K,  but  action  on  the  report  was  de- 
ferred for  some  days  for  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  to  receive  their  instructions  anil  powers  to 
vote  for  the  Declaration.  This  celebrated  paper  was  drawn 
U|i  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee,  being 
only  slightly  modified  in  some  parts,  as  it  now  stands,  at  the 
suggestion  of  other  members.  It  came  up  for  final  action 
on  .luly  4,  when  it  received  the  unanimous  vote,  not  only 
of  all  the  colonies,  but  of  all  their  delegates  in  Congre.ss.  ft 
is  giveii  in  full  herewith,  with  facsimiles  of  the  signatures. 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Ada.ms. 


TEXT   OF   THE    DECLARATION. 

In  Conoress,  July  4,  /77«. 
The  Una.ni.mols  Declaration*  op  the  Tuiutee.n  United 
State.s  of  America. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  hands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  eijual  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  ccjiial ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  tliat  among  the.se  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes ;  and  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown, 
that  mankinil  are  more  disposed  to  suiter,  while  evils  are 
suffcrable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies,  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the 
present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated"  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  : 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  tor  the  accommodation 
of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature ;  a  right 
inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislati%'e  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their 
public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  op- 
posing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the  mean- 
time, e.\[iosed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  tlie  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreigners  ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  eiu-our- 
age  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of 
new  aiipropriations  of  lands. 

He  lias  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refus- 
ing his  as.sent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

lie  has  made  judges  dependent  on  liis  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of 
their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officere  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

He  lias  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  alTected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

lie  has  combined,  witli  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
ticm  foreign  to  ourconstitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 
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For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment, 
for  any  murders  which  they  should  coniniit  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial 
by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh- 
boring province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valu- 
able laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our 
governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and 
tyranny,  ah-eady  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us.  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers. 
the  merciless  Indian   savages,  whose   known  rule  of   war- 


fare is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

jS'or  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We- 
have  appealed  to  their  native  Justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevit- 
ably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguin- 
ity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  Hold  the 
rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We.  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish"  and  de- 
clare, That  these  United  Colonies  are.  and,  of  right,  ought 
to  be.  free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection,  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is,  and  ought  to  be.  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And.  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 
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Declaration   of  Independence.  The    Mecklenburg : 

See  Mecklenburg  Declakatio.n  of  Ixdepexuexce. 

Declaration  of  Indulg'ence :  a  proclamation  issued  by 
James  II.,  grantin;;  religious  toleration  to  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Nonconformists,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches.  It  was  expected  to  draw  the  Dissenters  to 
the  side  of  the  king's  Catholic  policy,  since  they,  in  common 
with  the  members  of  the  king's  faith,  were  benefited  by  it, 
but  a  storm  of  opposition  arose  in  all  quarters ;  many  of  the 
clergy  refused  to  read  it.  and  at  last  the  seven  bishops, 
headed  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  presezited  the  famous  peti- 
tion for  the  remission  of  the  requirement  that  it  should  be 
read.  Their  trial  followed  on  the  charge  of  seditious  libel,  and 
amid  the  most  intense  excitement  resulted  in  their  acquittal. 
The  effect  of  the  declaration  was  to  consolidate  the  opposi- 
tion and  precipitate  the  revolution  of  1688.   P.  M.  Colby. 

Declaration  of  Paris :  the  declaration  made  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  in  regard  to  privateer- 
ing, blockades,  etc.  The  Crimean  war  was  waged  on  new 
and  milder  principles  of  naval  capture.  At  its  outset  the 
allies  announced  that  they  intended  to  waive  their  un- 
doubted right  to  seize  enemy's  goods  on  a  neutral  ship  not 
being  contraband  of  war.  Nor  would  they  confiscate  neu- 
tral property  not  contraband  on  an  enemy's  ship.  And  they 
declared  that  it  was  not  their  present  intention  to  issue  let- 
ters of  marque.  The  sentiments  which  led  to  these  changes 
survived  the  war.  and  animated  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris  in  1856.  After  settling  various  questions 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  its  issue,  the  plenipotentiaries 
united  in  the  following  declaration  : 

•'  Considering  that  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes;  that  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter  gives  rise 
to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
which  may  occasion  serious  ditficulties,  and  even  conflicts  ; 
that  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform 
doctrine  on  so  important  a  point ;  and  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  can  not  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  governments  are  animated 
than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations 
fixed  principles  in  this  respect — the  above-mentioned  pleni- 
potentiaries, being  duly  authorized,  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing solemn  declaration : 

"  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

"  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband  of  war. 

"  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag. 

"4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  Itinding,  must  be  effective — 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  coast. 

"The  present  declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding, 
except  between  those  powers  wlio  have  acceded  or  sliall  ac- 
cede to  it." 

This  declaration  has  since  been  acceded  to  by  all  the  im- 
portant maritime  states,  except  the  V.  S.,  Mexico,  and 
Spain,  The  refusal  of  the  U.  S.  was  based  upon  its  depend- 
ence upon  privateering  to  supplement  its  small  standing 
navy  in  case  of  maritime  war.  But  Mr.  Marcy.  Secretary 
of  State,  offered  in  return  for  the  exemption  of  all  innocent 
private  property,  even  an  enemy's,  from  capture,  to  give  up 
privateering  thus  become  unnecessary,  and  to  accept  the 
other  articles.     This  "  Marcy  amendment "  was  declined. 

Thus  the  case  rested  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  U.  S.  in  1861.  Then  Mr.  Seward  made  haste  to 
commit  his  Oovernment  to  the  declaration.  Great  Britain 
and  France  assented,  with  the  proviso  that  the  accession  of 
the  U.  S.  should  not  be  retrospective,  for  they  had  both  rec- 
ognized the  belligerency  of  the  South,  and  i'ts  right  there- 
fore to  issue  letters  of  marque,  and  could  not  permit  the 
North  to  limit  tliose  rights  by  acceding  to  this  declaration. 
and  so  preventing  priviiteer'ing  bv  neutral  subjects.  And 
yet  both  countries  forbade  their  citizens  to  accept  letters  of 
marriue  to  cruise  against  a  friendlv  power,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  this  practical  refusal  of  the  offer  of  the  U.  S. 
seemeil  unfriendly.  Upon  receiving  it,  the  offer  to  accede 
was  withdrawn. 

As  rcganls  the  rules  of  the  declaration,  all  but  the  first 
are  accepteil  as  a  part  of  international  law  by  the  U.  S., 
many  of  whose  treaties  forliid  jirivaleering  as  between  the 
contracting  parties.  The  U.  S.  have  not  (18!);5)  issued  let- 
ters of  marque  for  sixty  years  and  more.    Past  cruisers  are 


now  built  to  do  the  same  work,  and  the  privateer  is  not 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  the  right  under  rules  2  and  3  of 
the  declaration — to  carry  the  goods  of  a  belligerent  on  V.  S. 
ships.  At  present,  unless  in  special  cases  by  treatv,  the 
U.  S.  have  no  such  right,  and  could  not  compete  with  the 
parties  to  the  declaration  on  equal  terms.  If  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  at  war  French  cruisers  could  seize  every 
cargo  of  U.  S.  grain  or  every  bale  of  U.  S.  goods  afloat  under 
the  British  flag,  while  if  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  at 
war  British  ships  could  capture  all  Russian  goods  sailing  in 
U.  S.  bottoms.  Neither  the  produce  nor  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  U.  S.  would  be  safe.  So  that  by  acceding  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  the  U.  S.  would  lose  little  or  nothing  and 
gain  a  great  deal.  Theodore  S.  Woolsev. 

Declaration  of  Rights:  a  state  paper  presented  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  (afterward  WilUam  III.  and 
Mary  II.)  at  the  time  the  crown  was  tendered  to  them  (Feb. 
13.  1689).  The  declaration  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Con- 
vention-parliament, and  complained  of  the  following  griev- 
ances which  England  had  endured  during  the  reign  of  James 
II. :  The  exercise  of  the  disjjensing  power,  the  establishment 
of  illegal  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  unlawful  taxation,  the  un- 
lawful maintenance  of  the  army,  interference  with  the 
courts  and  the  elections,  the  levying  of  excessive  bail,  the 
infliction  of  barbarous  punishments,  and  the  refusal  to  hear 
petitions.  The  declaration  then  asserted  the  rights  which 
had  been  thus  violated,  and  claimed  various  privileges  for 
the  nation.  The  substance  of  this  declaration  became  the 
Bill  of  Rights  {g.  v.).  passed  in  the  second  session  of  the 
first  Parliament  under  Wilbam  and  Mary. 

Declaration  of  War :  the  formal  announcement  by  one 

government  of  its  intention  to  wage  war  against  another. 
Formerly  this  proceeding  was  usually  observed  among  civil- 
ized nations.  But  since  the  universal  use  of  the  telegraph 
in  political  correspondence  and  for  conveying  the  news  of 
the  world,  the  events  leading  up  to  a  war  are  so  accurately 
and  widely  known  that  a  formal  declaration  is  unnecessary, 
and  this  with  no  design  of  taking  an  enemy  unawares.  It 
is  still  customary,  however,  for  each  belligerent  at  the  out- 
break of  war  to  issue  manifestoes  (1)  to  its  own  subjects, 
to  inform  them  of  the  impending  change  and  its  risks  to 
their  property ;  and  (2)  to  neutrals,  to  make  known  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  war  which  will  be  enforced.  In  the  U.  S. 
an  act  of  Congress,  voting  to  carry  on  war,  is  constructive 
notice  of  war  to  all  other  states.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  it  was  held  that  when  the  course  of  jus- 
tice was  interrupted,  and  courts  in  the  South  were  closed, 
there  was  a  state  of  civil  war  in  existence  without  necessity 
for  any  farther  declaration.  In  the  U.  S.  the  declaration 
of  war  is  a  power  exercised  by  Congress  alone.  During  the 
age  of  chivalry  a  herald  made  declaration  of  war  at  the 
enemy's  court,  his  tabard  on  his  arm.  No  offense  was  taken 
at  his  defiance,  which  was  frequently  rewarded  by  gifts  of 
money  from  the  party  defied.     See  Interxatiox.\l  Law. 

Revised  by  T.  S.  Woolsev. 

Declension  [accommodated  to  analogy  of  endings  like 
(limi>nsion,  eit(fnsinn,  etc.,  from  0.  Fr.  ileclinaison  <  Lat. 
chclinntio  (-nem).  bending  aside,  inflection]  :  in  grammar, 
those  modifications  of  form  by  which  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns  express  the  various  relations  of  case.  These  modi- 
fications vary  also  according  to  number  and  gender.  The 
various  cases  of  nouns  serve  not  only  to  name  the  objects  of 
thought,  but  also  to  denote  the  relations  which  these  bear  in 
the  sentence  to  the  nucleus  of  the  thought  or  statement — 
i.  e.  the  verb.  In  the  so-called  inflectional  languages,  like 
the  Indo-Eui'opean  and  Semitic,  the  modification  of  form  is 
achieved  without  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  word,  in  the 
agglutinative,  like  the  Turkish,  by  the  addition  of  elements 
which  preserve  a  conscious  individuality.  Those  languages 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  words  are  commonly  left  with- 
out fornuil  expression  are  called  the  isolating.  Such  are  the 
Chinese  and  Siamese. 

The  Indo-European  parent-speech  was  provided  with 
seven  different  groups  of  noun-forms  for  the  conventional 
expression  of  the  most  important  relations  within  the  sen- 
tence. These  are  the  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  aVjla- 
tive,  dative,  locative,  and  instrumental  cases.  The  vocative, 
which  is  merely  the  interjectional  form  of  the  noun,  is  not 
strictly  to  be  inchideil  among  the  cases.  In  form  it  was 
either  the  bare  stem  of  the  noun,  as  in  Lat.  scrre.  Gr.  irdrfp, 
or  took  the  form  of  the  nominative.  The  nominative  case 
indicated  the  substantive  idea  in  connection  with  which  the 
action  of  the  sentence  as  expressed  in  the  verb  gained  its 
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expression  and  received  its  psychological  shape.  In  form  it 
consisted  in  the  sinjruhir  of  the  stem  of  the  noun  often  with 
a  heavy  final  syllable,  or  was  indioateil  by  thr  sign  -s;  in 
neuters  it  svas  like  the  accusative;  cf.  Or.  varr-np.  \6yos.  In 
the  plural  its  prevailing  sign  was  -en.  which  uniting  with 
the  tinal  vowel  of  the  «-  stems  produced  -ox ;  cf.  (ir.  viSfs, 
(ioth.  wulfos.  The  endings  Gr.  -oi  and  Lat.  i.  etc.,  had 
their  origin  in  tlie  pronominal  declension.  The  accusa- 
tive denoted  that  toward  which  the  action  of  the  verb  was 
aimed  or  to  which  it  was  directly  a))plied.  or,  in  general, 
served  as  the  complement  of  the  verb.  Its  sign  was  in  the 
singular  -m,  in  the  plural  (masculine  and  feminine)  -h.s.  'i'he 
neut(>r  plural  used  n  distinct  collective  form  ending  in  -a 
(or  9).  The  genitive  ext>res.sed  a  relation  between  noun  and 
noun  or  a  tangency  of  tne  action  of  the  verb  to  a  noun.  In 
the  singular  its  sign  was  -os  {-e.%  -s)  or  -sio,  in  the  plural 
-dm.  The  ablative  in<iicated  the  source  of  the  action  of  the 
verb.  In  the  singular  its  sign  was-rf  (preceded  by  a  length- 
ened vowel),  or  it  was  merged  with  the  genitive;  in  the  plu- 
ral it  was  merged  with  the  dative.  The  dative  denoted  that 
wliieh  the  action  concerns.  Its  sign  in  the  singular  was  -ai, 
in  the  plural  -h/iiiis  or  -b/ws.  The  locative  denoted  the  place 
or  sphere  within  which  the  ai-tion  took  place.  Its  .sign  in 
the  singular  was  -i,  in  the  plural  -sn  or  -si.  The  instru- 
mental expressed  accompaniment  or  means,  and  its  sign  was 
in  the  singular  -a  or  -blii,  in  1  he  plural  -b/iis.  mis.  or  -is  (pre- 
cedeil  by  a  long  vowel).  The  number  of  these  ea.ses  was 
generally  reduced  in  the  separate  languages.  A  single  case- 
form  often  assumed  the  functions  of  two  or  more  ea.ses. 
Thus  in  Latin  the  so-called  ablative  case-form  combines  the 
meanings  of  hicative.  instrumental,  and  ablative,  and  in  the 
(■reek  the  so-called  <lative  incluiles  the  meanings  of  locative, 
instrumental,  and  dative,  ami  the  genitive  the  meanings  of 
ablativ<'  and  genitive.  Such  confusions  or  syncretisms  were 
generally  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  case-functions  in  use, 
rather  than  to  a  merging  of  form.  As  this  confusion  in- 
creased with  the  ilevelo[)ment  of  I  he  various  languages.the  use 
of  prepositions  to  supplement  the  definition  of  the  syntacti- 
cal relations  steadily  increased,  so  that  e.  g.  in  English  we 
possess  only  iiare  remnants  of  three  ease-forms — the  nomi- 
native, genitive,  and  accusative — and  express  the  most  of  the 
case-relations  l)y  thi^  aid  of  prepositions.  The  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  infinitives  in  the  various  languages  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  petrified  case-forms;  thus  the  Tjat.  motto, 
beni}.  malf-  are  instrumentals;  redf.  opiimi-.  pondU  are  abla- 
tives; partim,  sttttim  accusatives.  The  infinitives  Gr.  Sif^cvoi. 
Lat.  .s('(/hJ  are  datives,  wliile  i6ii(v  and  regi're  are  protiably 
locatives. 

Rkfkrences. — Delbrilck,  B.,  Si/nfnkfisrhe  Forschungen 
(vol.  v.,  1888) ;  Brugmann,  K.,  Compiirative  Grammar  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  Languages  (vol.  iii..  18!)2). 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

Declination  [from  Lat.  declinafio,  bending  aside,  down, 
deriv.  of  (/(c///(a  cp] :  in  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of 
a  celestial  body  from  the  celestial  equator;  measured  along 
a  great  circle  passing  through  the  center  of  the  body  and 
the  poles  of  the  heavens;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  the  arc 
of  a  circle  r>f  declination  pa.ssing  ihrough  the  place  of  the 
heavenly  boily,  intercepted  between  that  place  and  the  ce- 
lestial enualDr.  The  iilace  of  a  star  in  the  heavens  is  de- 
termined by  means  of  its  right  ascension  and  declination, 
which  correspond  to  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Dceliiiiition  of  tho  Magrnctic  Needle :  the  deviation 
of  tlie  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle  (that  is,  the  straight  line 
which  joins  its  poles)  from  the  astronomical  meridian.  This 
declination  is  sometimes  toward  the  W.  and  .sometimes 
toward  the  E.  From  a  table  of  olisen-ations  made  at  Paris 
it  appears  that  since  1580  the  declination  has  varied  more 
than  ;ir.  In  1G6:!  it  vanished.  From  the  date  of  the 
first  observations  till  1820  it  advanced  progressively  west- 
ward, but  since  that  time  it  has  assumed  a  retrograde  move- 
ment toward  the  E.  The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
at  Londim  in  180.5  was  20°  30'.  Atpre.sent  (18!):i)  it  is  .scarcely 
perccfitiblc  at  Cape  Ilatteras.  To  the  \V.  of  that  point  it 
IS  easterly,  and  to  the  E.  the  variation  is  westerly.  See 
Maonetis'm  and  Earth. 

necliiiom'eliT  [mod.  malformation  from  IsaX.dtclina're, 
decline  +  Gr.  ^tVpoi/.  measure]  :  an  api)aratus  for  mea.suring 
till' declination  of  tlu'  magnetic  needle,  or  the  force  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Decomposition  [from  Jjat.  de,  from,  un-  -)-  compon'ere. 
com  posit  urn,  arrange,  construct]  :  in   chemistry,  the  sepa- 


ration of  compound  substances  into  their  elementary  parts. 
When  compounds  are  resolved  into  their  elements,  or  when 
the  chemical  constitidion  of  substances  is  altered,  tliev  are 
said  to  be  decomposed ;  and  when  in  this  operation  new 
products  are  formed,  su<'h  [iroducls  are  called  the  results  of 
decomposition.  Thus  ammonia  is  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  certain  aninuil  substances;  carbureted  hydro- 
gen gas  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pit-coal",  etc. 
Chemists  use  the  terms  simple  and  compound,  or  single  and 
double  decomposition,  to  distinguish  between  the  less  and 
more  complicated  cases.  When  a  compound  of  two  sul)- 
stances  is  decomposed  Ijy  the  intervention  of  a  third,  which 
is  itself  simple  or  which  acts  as  siu'h,  the  case  is  one  of 
simple  decom])osition ;  wat<'r,  for  instance,  is  a  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When  the  nu^tal  potassium,  which 
is  a  simjile  body,  is  thrown  into  it,  it  is  decomposed  ;  the  hy- 
drogen is  liberated  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  o.xygen  com- 
bines with  the  potassium  to  form  potas.sa.     See  Chemistry. 

Do  Coninck.  Pierre  Louts  Joseph  ;  genre-painter;  b.  at 
Mcteren,  Xord,  France,  Nov.  22.  1828.  Pupil  of  Leon  Co- 
gniet;  second  Prix  de  Rome  1855;  medals.  Salons,  186(i  and 
1868  ;  second-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889 ;  Legion  of 
Honor  1889.  At  the.  Fountain.  Wolfe  collection,  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Deco'rali :  city ;  caiiital  of  Winneshiek  co..  la.  (for  location 
of  county,  si'c  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  2-J);  on  railway,  and  on 
the  upper  Iowa  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Norwegian  Luth- 
eran college  and  the  I)ecorah  Institute;  it  has  manufac- 
tories of  pai>er.  flour,  windmills,  wagons,  etc.,  and  a  con- 
siderable piiblishing  industrv.  Pop.  (1880)  2,951  ;  (1890) 
2,801 ;  (1805)  3,141 ;  West  Decorah  (town),  517. 

EuiTOK  OF  ••  Reitblk-.^.n-." 

Decorated  Style  :  a  term  first  employed  by  Rickman  to 
designate  that  phase  of  English  Gothic  architecture  wliich 
succeeded  the  Early  English  about  1285,  and  gave  -way  in 
turn  to  the  Pei-pendicular  about  seventy-five  years  later. 
Less  vigorous  than  the  Early  English,  it  is  more  ornate,  espe- 
cially in  its  many-ribbed  vaulting  and  rich  window  traceries. 
Its  structural  forms  are  more  slender  and  elaliorate  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  and  profusely  decorated  with  natural- 
istic foliage  and  other  carved  enrichments.  Sharpe.  who 
counts  seven  instead  of  three  periods  in  English  mediieval 
architecture,  divides  this  period  according  to  its  changing 
tvpcs  of  traceries  into  two,  the  (icometric,  from  1285  to 
1320.  and  the  Curvilinear,  from  1320  to  1300. 

A.  D.  F.  II.\>ii,ix. 

Decoration  Day:  in  the  I".  S..  the  day  set  apart  to  the 
memory  uf  the  .soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  civil  war 
of  lS()l'-(;5.  It  was  originally  called  Jlemorial  Day,  and  is 
oUserved  by  processions  and  oriitions  in  hcmor  of  the  dead, 
and  esjiecially  by  decorating  with  flowers  the  graves  of  all 
who  fought  in  any  of  the  wars  of  the  U.  S.  The  day  ob- 
served at  first  differed  with  the  various  States,  but  usage 
has  settled  on  May  30,  whic-h  has  been  made  a  legal  holiday 
in  most  of  the  States.  This  day  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
because  it  was  the  date  of  the  discharge  of  the  last  soldier 
of  the  Union  army  in  the  civil  war. 

D<'corallous :  See  Orders, 

Decorative  Art:  fine  art  applied  to  the  ornamentation 
of  objects  which  exist  for  other  purpo.s^s  than  beauty.  Thus 
the  hilt  of  a  sword  consists  of  grip,  luimmel.  guard,  etc.,  and 
needs  no  ornament,  having  indeed  a  certain  beauty  of  its 
own  fnim  the  fitness  of  its  parts  and  the  color  of  the  metal, 
etc. ;  but  if  it  receives  embossing  and  chasing,  or  damaskeen- 
ing, or  even  an  elaboration  of  form  not  required  by  utility, 
then  the  fine  art  employed  in  beautifying  it  in  these  ways  is 
decorative  art.  By  extension  the  term  is  tised  for  the  various 
tine  arts  of  less  developed  and  less  dignified  character;  thus 
a  statuette  carved  in  wood  and  painted,  or  one  made  of 
Dresden  porcelain,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  decora- 
tive art,  although  the  statuette  serves  no  purpose  except  as 
a  work  of  art;  but  a  life-size  statue  would  not  be  called  a 
work  of  decorative  art,  nor  would  even  a  .statuette  of  bronze 
or  ivory  be  called  so  except  erroneously,  and  because  it  may 
serve  to  "decorate"  a  room.  .So  a  painting  on  canvas  is 
not  spoken  of  as  decorative  art,  but  one  on  a  porcelain 
p/aqiie  is  so  spoken  of,  though  it  serves  no  purpose  but  that 
of  a  picture.  This  extension  of  tlie  term  ccmics  from  the 
employment  of  those  materials  or  those  means  of  orniunen- 
tation  which  are  commonly  used  for  decorative  art  proper. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  just  now  given,  carved  anil  painted  wood 
is  so  much  used  ior  ornamenting  useful  things,  such  as 
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buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  the  like,  and 
porcelain  is  so  much  used  for  unornaniental  dishes,  bowls, 
and  cups,  that  these  materials  and  the  ornamentation  gener- 
ally applied  to  them  give  the  character  of  decorative  art  to 
iinything  in  which  they  are  used. 

The  chief  of  the  decorative  arts,  or  the  chief  manifesta- 
tion of  decorative  art,  is  what  we  call  architecture — that  is, 
the  making  a  work  of  fine  art  of  a  building  which,  if  purely 
utilitarian  and  without  any  ajjplication  of  fine  art  to  it, 
would  be  equally  useful  as  a  building.  But  the  kind  of  fine 
art  used  in  making  a  building  beautiful  by  means  of  the 
proportion  of  its  parts,  its  generally  gracefid  form,  its  pic- 
turesqueness  or  its  tranquil  majesty,  its  lightness  or  its  pon- 
derous solidity ;  and  also  by  means  of  the  leafage,  the  animal 
or  other  forms  added  to  it  in  relief,  inlay,  etc.,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  sword-hilt,  cited  above.  In  times 
when  art  was  great  the  same  man  would  design  a  palace 
and  a  bronze  medallion  and  a  silver  fiask  for  priming-pow- 
der ;  moreover,  the  same  man  would  paint  a  sacred  picture 
•on  a  church  wall  and  a  coat-of-arnis  above  a  mantelpiece. 
Mot  that  much  gooil  decorative  art  was  not  produced  by 
artists  of  secondary  rank,  for  undoubtetlly  the  greater  num- 
ber of  ornamental  weapons  and  pieces  of  furniture  were 
made  by  men  who  did  not  make  statues  or  paint  frescoes 
on  church  walls;  but  there  was  no  sharp  and  generally  seen 
•distinction ;  the  statuary  was  the  more  skillful  carver,  the 
religious  painter  was  the  painter  of  bridal  chests  and  ar- 
morial shields  grown  stronger  and  more  skillful,  and  now 
generally  recognized  as  a  master. 

Decorative  art  may  be  divided  into  classes  and  groups  of 
-classes  as  to  the  materials  employed  or  as  to  the  articles  and 
objects  adorned.  Usually  a  twofold  classification  is  adopted. 
Thus  in  a  great  collection,  which  has  now  (1893)  been  dis- 
persed, the  classification  wa,s  under  thirty-six  heads  for  medi- 
eval or  later  objects  alone.  Sometimes  the  material  deter- 
mines the  title,  as  leather-work  or  ivory-carvings;  sometimes 
the  destination  of  the  objects,  as  arms  and  armor,  or  coins, 
medals  and  counters,  or  church  goldsmiths'  woi'k.  To  this 
list  of  the  classes  of  European  objects  for  a  term  of  eight  or 
nine  centuries  only  would  have  to  be  added  the  lacquers  of 
Oriental  art,  the  lapidaries'  work  in  very  hard  and  costly 
stones  of  both  Oriental  and  Western  nations,  bookbinding, 
the  mosaics  of  antiquity  and  the  JMiddle  Ages,  the  arclii- 
teetural  inlays  of  stones,  etc.,  of  different  colors,  the  glazed 
4ind  other  pottery  used  in  architecture,  the  painted  vases  of 
the  Greeks  and  their  imitators,  the  painting  of  architecture 
in  bright  colors  used  by  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  media?val 
artists  alike,  and  the  whole  immense  world  of  architectural 
sculpture,  in  all  ages  and  all  lands. 

The  field  is  vast,  therefore.  In  fact,  all  tlie  graphic  and 
plastic  arts  are  decorative  when  used  for  decoration,  and 
they  have  been  so  used  far  more  than  in  any  other  way.  (See 
FiME  Art.)  When  savages  begin  to  make  simple  weapons 
and  simple  utensils,  the  disposition  to  adorn  them  in  some 
way  shows  itself  almo.st  from  the  beginning.  And  this 
adorning  is  partly  by  adding  color  or  sparkle,  as  by  means 
•of  pretty  bits  of  shell  or  stone  or  bright  feathers,  to  the 
weapon  or  the  utensil,  and  partly  by  carving  it,  as  by  cut- 
ting rows  of  notches,  sinking  circular  pits,  engraving  wavy 
and  curling  lines,  and  the  like.  But  this  coloring  and  carv- 
ing is  also  connectcil  in  a  curious  way  with  the  attempt  to 
represent  beasts  or  birds  or  men.  The  inlaid  bit  of  shell  is 
•often  made  to  look  like  an  eye ;  the  wooden  point  of  a  spear 
is  sometimes  worked  to  look  like  a  tongue  projecting  from 
a  UKJUth ;  even  the  stiff  and  rectangular  patterns  made  by 
weaving  together  coarse  fibers  of  different  colors  are  forced 
into  some  semblance  of  the  human  figure  or  of  some  beast 
<if  chase.  All  this  is  decorative  art,  and  this  is  the  only 
art  known  to  primitive  people,  because  they  have  not  begun 
yet  to  nuike  pictures  or  bas-reliefs  in  our  sense.  All  the 
4irtistic  power  of  the  primitive  people  is  given  in  this  orna- 
menting of  spears  and  paddles  and  tapjia  matting  and 
plaited  grass;  but  this  oriuimenting  itself  involves  a  con- 
stant attempt  to  represent  the  living  creatures  about  the 
artists — that  is  to  say,  the  things  they  care  the  most  about. 

Now  this  is  very  nearly  descrif)tive  also  of  the  condition 
<if  fine  art  in  a  communiiy  of  the  relatively  High  civilization 
of  the  Kuropean  Miildle  Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
in  France  and  England  there  was  still  the  same  turning  of 
all  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  time  to  ornamentation.  No 
l)as-reliefs  were  made  except  to  fill  the  tympanum  over  a 
door  or  to  adorn  the  back  of  a  small  round  mirror  or  the 
like;  no  statues  or  statuettes  e.xcept  to  form  a  part  of  the 
architecture  of  a  church  porch,  or  a  clidsse  or  shrine  for  the 


relics  of  a  saint ;  no  picture  of  men  and  their  deeds  was 
paintetl  except  as  an  acknowledged  and,  in  a  sense,  neces- 
sary part  of  the  decoration  of  a  building  or  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. All  the  fine  art  of  such  a  time  is  decorative  art;  and, 
as  a  result,  the  best  artistic  thought  of  the  time  goes  into 
decoration.  The  wonilerful  results  of  this  concentration  of 
thought  are  seen  not  only  in  the  decorative  work  of  the 
time,  but  long  afterward.  Tims  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Italy,  although  pictures  and  statues  were  produced  wliich 
can  not  be  classed  as  decoratire  art,  the  decorative  art  itself 
was  kept  up  to  a  very  high  ideal.  This  is  the  result  of 
tradition ;  the  best  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had 
little  time  to  think  of  jewelry  and  bookbinding,  for  their 
time  was  taken  up  with  still  nobler  applications  of  their 
power ;  but  the  demand  for  high  excellence  in  decorative 
art,  once  established,  was  slow  to  cease,  and  therefore  there 
were  still  very  able  men  ready  to  take  up  these  arts  and 
pursue  them.  At  last,  however,  the  demand  for  such  excel- 
lence did  cease ;  the  high  standard  was  lost.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  subject  of  inquiry  why  the  natural  and  healthy 
taste  for  ornamentation  gradually  disapjieared  in  Europe, 
until  the  French  Revolution  suddenly  ilestroyed  it,  and  left 
the  European  world  with  no  beauty  of  costume,  no  natural 
architecture,  no  humor  for  ornamenting.  The  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  went  by  with  but  little  sign  of  im- 
provement; but  in  the  second  half  there  has  appeared  to  be 
a  self-conscious  and  deliberate  effort  to  recover  the  feeling 
for  decorative  art  and  the  ])ower  over  it  which  the  people  of 
earlier  times  had  held  naturally  as  a  part  of  their  intellectual 
equipment.  The  predominant  commercial  spirit  of  the  time 
has  been,  however,  directly  opposed  to  any  such  recovery, 
and  the  changes  of  fashion,  largely  caused  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  have  prevented  continuous  and  natural  develop- 
ment of  any  style. 

Among  people  of  European  civilization,  toward  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  decorative  art  is  commonly  looked 
at  from  two  very  different  points  of  view — the  collector's 
and  the  constructor's  or  designer's  point  of  view.  All  port- 
able objects  of  art,  such  as  vases  of  porcelain  and  of  bronze, 
painted  dishes,  enamels  on  metal,  stuffs  and  embroideries, 
and  the  like  have  been  for  fifty  years  the  subjects  of  a  min- 
ute and  really  scientific  study  and  investigation  which  has 
resulted  in  an  historical  knowledge  of  them  which  no  other 
age  of  the  world  has  ever  possessed.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of 
the  new  science  of  archaeology  is  devoted  to  these  smaller 
works  of  decorative  art.  Immense  and  costly  private  col- 
lections have  been  formed,  and  are  perhaps  richer  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  national  museums,  especially  in  contain- 
ing more  of  the  exceptionally  fine  and  very  unusual  pieces. 
Enormous  prices  are  given  for  such  pieces;  and  this  is  so 
far  fortunate  that  it  has  caused  the  preservation  of  many 
valuable  things  which  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed. 
Collectors,  then,  will  buy  ancient  works  of  art,  vases,  carv- 
ings, bronzes,  and  the  like,  rather  than  modern  ones,  not 
only  because  they  ai'e  generally  finer,  Ijut  also  because  they 
are  more  easily  understood  and  classified.  There  are  hand- 
books and  dictionaries  and  also  more  elaborate  treatises  to 
which  to  refer  for  ancient  art,  whereas  the  work  of  to-day 
has  to  be  judged  ujion  its  merits,  and  few  persons  feel  them- 
selves competent  to  do  that.  To  [rassess  a  known  and 
classed  ancient  work  of  art,  described  in  the  books,  or  of  a 
kind  so  described,  is  more  than  to  have  a  new  piece,  how- 
ever fine.  This  fact  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  growth  of 
modern  decorative  art  in  portable  objects,  as  there  is  little 
encouragement  to  the  maker  or  the  dealer.  And  here  again 
modern  commercialism  intervenes  to  hurt  modern  art.  Any 
increased  respect  among  buyers  and  students  for  modern 
design  is  prevented  by  the  disappearance  of  the  art-workmen 
among  a  crowd  of  employees  in  the  shop  of  a  large  dealer, 
and  tiie  consequent  lack  of  intercourse  between  the  designer 
and  the  employer  or  [laymaster.  Moreover,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  establishment  the  designers  are  separated 
from  the  workmen  who  carry  out  their  designs,  and  the  few 
instances  of  fine  and  original  work  have  generally  been  ob- 
tained by  deliberately  reversing  the  ordinary  commercial 
methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decorative  art  of  building — that  is 
to  say,  the  architecture — of  the  nineteenth  century  is  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  copying  from  ancient  buildings.  Not 
only  is  the  style  of  design,  in  the  general  mass  and  in  detail, 
clo.sely  followed,  but  the  ornamental  details  themselves  are 
copied  very  exactly,  far  more  often  than  composed  anew,  or 
with  any  degree  of  originality.  An  immense  number  of 
excellent  books  on  ancient  architecture  were  published  be- 
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tneen  1850  and  1890,  and  photographs  have  been  made  in 
alMiiiiluiKL'.  and  are  lo  lie  bought  very  cheaply.  If  a  panel 
ni  a  uiven  shape  lias  to  tie  tilled  with  seroll-work,  it  is  easy 
to  liiiil  a  ]iliolo;;raph  of  a  panel  of  very  nearly  the  same 
shape,  of  tine  aneient  work  of  any  style  that  allows  of  sueh 
panels  at  all.  It  is  far  easier  and  more  certain  and  simple 
to  copy  this  with  sia-h  slifjlit  modifications  as  the  shape  calls 
for,  or  as  considerations  of  expense  may  bid,  than  to  strive 
for  any  orifjinality  at  all.  As  for  the  general  design  of  a 
building,  that  ojm  not  well  be  eo])ied  so  closely  in  most  cases, 
for  modern  re(|'nireinents  are  very  ditlerent  from  the  ancient 
ones;  but  anck'nt  styles  are  so  closely  followed,  now  one 
style  and  now  another,  that  no  op]iort unity  is  afforded  for 
sutlicient  consideration  of  the  proper  form  and  the  obviously 
natural  decoration  in  any  new  buihling,  and  there  is  none 
of  that  freshness  of  thought  and  of  inspiration  which  comes 
from  allowing  the  design  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  Xo  style  of  architecture  has  ever 
arisen  excejit  wdien  all  builders  were  following  the  same 
manner  of  building  and  the  same  fashion  of  decorating. 
Slowly,  for  centuries,  an  old  style,  which  all  the  builders  and 
artists  of  the  day  were  using,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  un- 
tlergone  modifications  as  the  result  of  new  requirements 
an(l  new  ideas,  until  some  unusual  opportunity  has  offered 
and  a  new  style  has  developed  itself  rapidly.  Never  before 
in  history  was  a  time  known  like  the  years  from  1840  to 
1890,  when  one  designer  imitates  one  style,  one  another,  and 
only  a  few  exceptions  exist  of  men  or  associations  who  are 
trying  to  design  independently  and  naturally.  This  state 
of  things  has  been  almost  universal  in  architecture  proper 
througliout  all  tliat  long  period ;  not  quite  so  general  in 
stained  glass,  decorative  painting,  pottery,  furniture,  and 
the  like,  it  is  the  rule  even  in  these.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  there  is  sign  of  improvement.     See  F.iSHiox. 

The  aViove  attempt  having  lieen  made  to  exj)lain  the  gen- 
erally admitted  deficiency  of  the  modern  Eiiro])ean  nations 
in  the  matter  of  decorative  art,  it  remains  to  be  shown  what 
there  has  been  done  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  is  more  encouraging;  and,  first,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  workmen  who  can  design,  upon  whom 
Oriental  and  ancient  decorative  art  has  generally  depended, 
exist  no  longer  in  Europe  or  America,  and  that  no  design- 
ing can  be  got  except  from  artists  of  special,  deliberate,  and 
cosily  training.  Stained  glass  for  wimlows  is  the  one  branch 
of  decorative  art  most  successfully  practiced  in  America, 
and  the  most  important  part  of  this  is  produced  by  half  a 
dozen  painters  well  known  as  artists  of  high  rank,  and  who, 
if  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  slained-glass  business,  woidd 
bo  producing  easel  pictures  which  would  bring  high  prices. 
Modern  wall  decoration  which  is  of  any  value  consists  of 
fully  realizeil  jiaintings  by  artists  of  just  such  high  rank. 
-Modern  arehite<'tural  sculpture  not  merely  copied  from  old 
work  is  of  a  wholly  different  character  from  that  of  the 
past;  the  foliated  capital,  the  frieze  of  scroll-work,  the  con- 
ventionalized l)easl  or  man  of  ancient  work  are  replaced,  in 
the  few  modern  buildings  that  are  treated  with  respect 
enough  to  have  rich  and  costly  scul])ture,  by  statues  of  com- 
plete scientific  excellence,  set  up  in  niches  or  between  win- 
dows. In  all  these,  representative  and  expressive  art  of 
skilled  imd  highly  taught  artists,  .'MhI  of  technical  excellence 
approaching  the  highest,  has  replaced  the  effective  decora- 
tion of  the  artisan  working  according  to  tradition.  So 
when  a  modern  manufacture  of  pottery  begins  to  be  artis- 
tic, it  becomes  so  by  means  of  ]iainting,  as  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  so  faithfully  studied  from  nature  that  it  differs  from 
similar  work  on  paper  chiefiy  in  the  limitation  of  its  color- 
ing. A  vase  will  be  ornamented  by  means  of  a  sprig  of 
chrysanthemum  or  rose  seeming  to  lie  laid  upon  the  body 
and  neck,  and  the  painliT  maki'S  this  as  like  the  natural 
sprig  as  his  means  ami  his  ability  allow.  The  vase  itself  will 
be  very  simple  in  form;  indeed,  it  is  very  curious  how  little 
diversified  and  how  simply  modeled  are  all  these  richly 
jiaintcd  modern  vases.  Ihe  naturalistic  S[irig  or  liouqiiet 
laiil  upon  it  is  its  oidy  decoration  beyond  a  generally  grace- 
ful form  and  a  pleasant  color  and  texture  of  surface. 

And  evidently  it  is  in  this  way  that  modern  designers 
ought  to  proceed.  There  is  the"  line  of  least  resistance 
which  all  ought  to  folhiw.  The  most  accomplished  Euro- 
pean artists  are  unable  to  design  in  meaningless  patterns, 
scrolls,  frets,  and  zigzags,  or  in  conventionalized  and  for- 
mal hints  at  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  as  the  humble  and 
unknown  artisans  of  Kurope  once  desigirt'd,  and  as  those  of 
the  East  Were  still  designing  until  a  few  years  ago.  They 
can  not  produce  shawls  like  the  people  of  Northern  India, 


nor  painted  plates  and  vases  like  the  Chinese,  nor  varnished 
boxes  like  the  Japanese,  nor  rugs  like  the  Persians.  Not 
only  is  Europe  incapable  of  these  beautiful  arts,  but  Euro- 
pean influence  is  destroying  them  rapidly  in  the  lands 
where  they  are  native.  The  only  chance  for  any  decorative 
art  is  to  eniphiy  the  trained  painter  and  sculptor,  and  to 
allow  to  them  this  innovation,  that  great  simplicity  of  form 
and  color  shall  alternate  with  fully  expressed  art  of  "represen- 
tation and  expression,  no  lower  kinds  of  art  being  possible 
to  us.  Russell  Sturgis. 

De  Costa,  Benmamin  Franklin,  D.  D.  :  historical  writer; 
b.  1831  at  Charlestown.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Bililical  Insti- 
tute, Concord,  N.  H.,  18.56 ;  ordained  in  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  :  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  is  rector  of  St. 
.lolin  the  Evangelist,  in  1863 ;  has  been  editor  of  IVie 
Christian  Times,  Episcapiiliun,  and  Magazine  of  American 
Uis/uri/.  His  historical  works  are  numerous,  among  the 
more  important  lieing  the  Pre-Columbiun  Discovery  of 
America  by  f/ie  Norf/imen  ■  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry 
IJndson;  Verrazano,  the  E.rplorer.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Decrescen'do  :  in  music,  a  gradual  diminishing  of  sound, 
the  reverse  of  Crescexuo  ((/.  v.).  It  is  marked  thus  >,  or 
abbreviated  clecres. 

Decre'tal  [from  Ijat.  rhrre  tuni,  decree,  tiling  determined, 
ptc. of  decer'nere\ :  a  letter  of  the  iiojie  determining  some  point 
in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  canon  law  (Corpus  Juris  Caiionici) 
consists  of  the  following  parts :  The  Decretum  of  Gratian 
(1139-59):  The  Five  Books  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 
(1234);  The  Liber  Sextus  of  t/ie  Decretals  of  Boniface 
VTII.  (1298) ;  The  Collection  of  tlie  Conslitulions  of  Clement 
V.  (1314-17);  Tlie  Extravagantes  (additional  decretals)  of 
John  XXII.  (1325);  The  E.rlravagantes  Communes  (pub- 
lished l.jOO.  authenticated  1.580).  The  above  collections  en- 
joy the  official  recognition  of  Gregory  XIII.,  July  1.  1580. 
To  them  is  to  be  added  the  subsequent  legislation  of  [lopes, 
councils,  and  Roman  congregations.  See  Laurin,  Intro- 
ductio  in  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  (Preiburg,Baden.  1889). 

J.  J.  Keaxe. 

Decretals,  False  (otherwise  called  the  Pseudo-Isidoriax 
Canons):  a  collection  of  papal  letters,  canons  of  councils, 
etc.,  both  genuine  and  spurious,  made  in  the  course  of  the 
ninth  century  by  an  unknown  author,  though  in  the  preface 
of  the  work  they  are  ascribed  to  a  certain  Isidorus  Mercator 
(Peccator,  according  to  some  MSS.).  There  are  about  a  hun- 
dred false  decretals  under  the  names  of  the  earlier  popes 
from  Clement  I.  (d.  about  a.  d.  100)  to  Siricius  (384-398).  Sev- 
eral of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  documents  were  current  long 
liefore  the  time  of  Pseudo-Isidor.  and  must  not  be  laid  to 
his  charge  (e  g.  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  the  Letter  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  etc.).  (ttgar.  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  Bene- 
dictus  the  Levite,  of  the  same  city,  Pascharius  Radbert, 
Agobard  of  Lyons,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  have  been  credited  with  this  remarkable 
compilation  of  geiniine  and  forged  documents.  Modern 
criticism  points  to-day  toward  the  city  of  Le  Mans  in 
France,  and  inclines  to  fix  the  date  about  8.50  a.  d.  The 
aim  of  this  collection  was  to  free  the  bishojis  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  metropolitans,  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
the  Carlovingian  kings.  Some  Protestant  writers  have 
maintained  that  the  primacy  of  the  popes  is  based  upon  the 
false  decretals.  Roman  Catholic  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
point  to  the  history  of  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  other  popes  to  show  that  this  position  was  already  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  popes  ap- 
pealed to  thein,  but  it  is  worth  remarking  that,  as  a  rule, 
such  appeals  took  place  long  after  the  compilalion  <if  the 
decretals,  when  they  had  been  accepted  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  world.  Their  easy  acceptance  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  contained  much  that  was  genuine  and 
timely,  and  that  the  forged  documents  were,  roughly  s|ieak- 
ing,  ill  harmony  with  the  prevalent  temper  of  European  so- 
ciety and  the  ecclesiaslico-political  ideas  of  the  lime.  Petrus 
Coniestor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  IMarsilius  of  Padua  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  Gobe- 
linus  Persona,  Hcinrich  Kalteisen,  and  Cardinal  Cusanus 
(Nicolaus  von  Cues)  doubted  their  genuineness.  The  Magde- 
burg Centuriators  pursued  the  (juestion  with  more  vigor, 
and  since  the  refutation  of  Turriamis  by  Blondel  (1628)  no 
serious  author  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  col- 
lection. The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Prof. 
P.  Ilinschius,  Decretale.i  P.ieudo-Isidorianw  el  Capitula 
.lH(/(7TOH(H('(Leipzig,  1863).  There  is  a  partial  translation  in 
Tlie  Ante-Xicene  Fathers,  viii.,  601-644.         J.  J.  Keane. 
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Decu'rioii  [Lat.  deeu'rio,  head  of  a  decu'ria.  a  body  of 
(originally)  ten] :  the  leader  of  a  decuria,  or  body  of  ten 
men,  in  the  Roman  cavalry.  Three  decuriie  constituted  a 
tunna,  or  body  of  thirty  men,  and  the  name  decurio  was 
afterward  given  to  the  commander  of  the  larger  body. 
There  were  also  civil  otKcers  called  deeurions  who  during 
the  republic  constituted  the  executive  authority  in  the 
Italian  municipalities.  Under  the  empire  their  functions 
gradually  dwindled  to  those  of  mere  tax-receivers. 

Decussation  [Lat.  decussa'tio,  deriv.  of  decnssare,  to 
make  in  form  of  a  cross  (X) ;  ef.  decus'sis,  the  number  ten 
(X.),  a  coin  valued  at  ten  asses;  decern,  ten  +  as,  assis,  unit 
of  value] :  in  anatomy,  a  crossing  of  nervous  filaments,  so 
called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  letter  X.  The  in- 
nermost fibers  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  lateral  columns 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  decussate  freely  from  side  to  side ; 
so  that  disease  in  one  side  of  the  brain  frequently  leads  to 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Another  decus- 
sation occurs  between  the  optic  nerves  ;  this  is  often  called 
the  chiasma,  also  from  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  X  {the 
Greek  chi).  The  crossing  of  rays  of  light,  etc.,  is  also  called 
decussation. 

Uedhain :  town  and  railway  center ;  capital  of  Norfolk 
CO.,  Mass,  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts, 
ref.  5-1) ;  situated  on  Charles  river,  10  miles  S.  \V.  of  the 
State-house  in  Boston.  It  has  a  granite  court-house,  jail, 
house  of  correction,  a  home  for  fallen  women,  town-hall, 
and  large  woolen  mills.  In  1872  part  of  Dcdham  township 
was  included  in  the  new  township  of  Norwood.  Pop.  of 
township  (1880)  6,233;  (1890)  7,123;  (1895)  7,211. 

Editor  of  "  Transcript." 

Dedication  [Lat.  dedica'tio,  deriv.  of  dedica're,  publish, 
set  forth,  formally  transfer,  dedicate]  :  a  complimentary  ad- 
dress to  a  particul.ir  person,  prefixed  by  an  author  to  his 
work.  This  custom  was  in  use  at  a  very  early  period.  Hor- 
ace, Vergil,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius  were  among  those  who 
practiced  it.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Eu- 
rope few  works  were  published  without  dedications.  Many 
of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  purity  of 
style.  But  the  practice  became  perverted,  and  many  au- 
thors of  the  succeeding  generations  employed  them  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  patronage  of  the  great.  Dedi- 
cations were  most  abused  in  Prance  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  England  from  1670  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Dry- 
den  was  a  great  dedicator,  and  Johnson  wrote  dedications 
for  money.  Corneille  got  1,000  louis  d'ors  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  Ciima.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  dedications  are 
those  prefixed  to  the  different  volumes  of  the  Spertafor  by 
Addison,  and  in  more  recent  times  those  with  which  each 
canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion  is  prefaced. 

Dedication,  in  law :  See  Hereditaments,  Incorporeal. 

Dedication,  Feast  of  the  :  a  Jewish  feast  commemorat- 
ing the  purification  of  the  Temple  after  its  pollution  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.  c.  167,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-otferings  by  Judas  Maccab;cus.  after  he  had 
driven  the  Syrians  out  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  164  (ef.  1  Mac.  iv. 
42-59).  It  was  kept  eight  days,  and  very  joyously.  It  is 
only  once  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  (John  x.  22). 
Josephus  calls  it  "  Lights"  (Antiq.  xii.  7,  §7).  The  use  of 
lights  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  festival.  Jesus 
probably  alludes  to  this  when  calling  himself  the  "  light  of 
the  world  "  (John  ix.  5).         Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Deduction  [from  Lat.  dedn'cere,  draw  from;  de,  from  -f- 
dn  cere,  dr:i\v]  :  the  mental  operation  which  consists  in 
drawing  a  particular  truth  from  a  general  principle  already 
known.  It  is  opposed  to  indiiclinii,  which  consists  in  rising 
from  particular  truths  to  the  detcrminaticjn  of  a  general 
principle.  The  syllogism  is  the  form  of  deduction.  Before 
we  can  deduce  a  particular  truth  we  must  bo  in  jiossession 
of  the  general  truth.  The  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
sciences  are  founded  on  deduction;  the  physical  sciences 
rest  on  Induction  (q.  v.). 

Dee:  a  river  of  England,  80  miles  long;  drains  parts  of 
Jlerioucth,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Salop,  and  Cheshire,  and  enters 
Uii^  Irish  Sea  tlirough  a  tidal  estuary  9  miles  long  and  from 
3  to  0  miles  brcjad. 

Dee,  John:  astrologer  and  mathematician  whose  lite  af- 
fords a  curious  example  of  the  superstition  of  the  time; 
b.  in  London,  1527:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  forced  to  leaver  I'higland  on  aceimnt  of  the  sus- 
picions aroused  by  his  supposed  pi'actice  of  magic  ;  returned 
in  1551  and  received  a  pension  from  Edward  VI.    In  Mary's 


reign  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  attempting  the 
queen's  life  by  means  of  enchantments,  but  from  Elizabeth 
he  received  favorable  notice,  being  consulted  by  her  in  the 
mysteries  of  magic,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  illness  sent 
to  advise  with  the  astrologers  and  physicians  on  the  Conti- 
nent. After  his  return  liis  suspected  intimacy  with  the 
devil  again  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  mob,  who  wrecked  his 
house  and  forced  him  into  exile  for  the  second  time. 
Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  necromancy,  and  in  company  with  one  Kelly,  an  apothe- 
cary, traveled  through  Europe  displaying  his  powers  as  a 
conjuror.  Returning  to  England  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (1594),  and  warden  of  Manchester 
College  (1595).    D.  at  Mortlake,  1608.  E.  M.  Colbv. 

Deed  [0.  Eng.  dad  :  Germ.  Tliat :  that  which  is  done,  ac- 
complished, executed]:  a  writing  on  paper  or  parchment, 
sealed  and  delivered.  This  is  its  most  general  signification. 
In  a  restricted  sense  it  means  an  instrument  for  the  con- 
veyance of  real  estate.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  it  should 
possess  the  following  requisites:  Writing,  parchment  or 
paper,  a  person  able  to  contract,  a  sufficient  name,  a  person 
able  to  be  contracted  with,  a  sutfieient  name,  a  thing  to  be 
contracted  for,  apt  words  required  by  law,  sealing,  and  de- 
livery. Deeds  pursue  a  regular  form — contiaining  the  prem- 
ises, hahendmn.  tenendum,  reddendum,  conditions,  warranty, 
covenants,  and  conclusion.  The  premises  express  the  names 
of  the  parties,  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  convey- 
ance, and  a  description  of  the  property  conveyed.  This 
should  be  minute  and  accurate.  The  "  habendum "  ex- 
presses the  interest  which  the  grantee  is  to  have,  whether  it 
be  an  estate  in  fee,  for  life,  or  an  inferior  estate.  The 
"  tenendum  "  refers  to  the  tenure  upon  which  the  land  is  to 
be  held,  and  is  at  present  of  no  practical  importance.  The 
"  condition,"  "  warranty,"  and  "  covenants  "  are  not  found 
in  all  deeds.  They  may  be  inserted  whenever  required  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  parties.  When  a  condition  is 
resorted  to,  it  may  be  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  (See 
Condition.)  The"  covenants  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
conveyance.  In  a  conveyance  in  fee  six  convenants  may  be 
inserted  (see  Covenant)  ;  and  in  such  case  the  instrument 
is  called  a  deed  with  full  covenants.  In  some  instances  the 
single  covenant  of  warranty  is  introduced,  when  it  is  ordi- 
narily termed  a  warranty  deed.  In  many  cases  there  are  no 
covenants  at  all,  the  object  of  the  transaction  being  only  to 
convey  whatever  interest  the  grantor  may  have.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  common  law  that  some  words  in  a  conveyance  used 
by  a  grantor  will  imply  a  covenant.  This  doctrine  tends  to 
mislead  grantors  who  are  not  famiUar  with  the  rules  of  law, 
and  it  has  been  abrogated  in  some  of  the  U.  S. — e.  g.  New 
York.  There  is,  however,  an  important  rule  that  a  promise 
may  be  implied  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  from  his  accept- 
ance of  an  instrument  containing  words  purporting  to  create 
a  personal  liability.  Thus  if  there  are  words  to  the  effect 
that  the  grantee  assumes  the  payment  of  a  certain  specified 
mortage,  he  becomes  liable  by  his  acceiitance,  though  he 
does  not  execute  the  instrument.  Whether  he  is  liable  upon 
an  imjilied  covenant,  or  only  upon  a  promise,  is  not  clear 
upon  the  authorities. 

A  deed  may  be  either  an  indenture  or  a  deed  poll.  The 
leading  distinction  between  these  terms  is  that  an  indenture 
purports  to  be  the  act  of  both  parties,  a  deed  poll  of  only 
one.  An  indenture  commences  with  the  third  ]ierson,  a 
deed  poll  with  the  first.  In  an  indenture  the  date  is  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  instrument,  in  a  deed  poll  at  the 
end.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  deed  poll  may  be  in 
substance  an  indenture  if  there  be  acts  to  be  done  by  both 
parties.  Between  a  strict  deed  poll  and  an  indenture  there 
IS  claimed  to  be  an  important  difference  in  the  constructitm 
of  doubtful  or  ambiguous  words.  In  the  former  these  are 
interpreted  against  the  grantor ;  the  grantee  may  take  the 
construction  most  favorable  to  himself  if  the  words  will 
reasonably  bear  it.  To  an  indenture  the  iTile  has  no  appli- 
cation, and  is  not  regarded  in  any  case  with  as  much  favor 
in  modern  law  as  formerly.  In  a  country  like  the  V.  S. 
where  many  men  not  lawyers  undertake  to  draw  their  own 
deeds,  questions  frequently  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  omissions 
or  insertions  by  mistake,  or  of  alterations  or  erasions. 
These  occur  in  many  instances  through  mere  inexperience, 
and  without  any  evil  intent.  In  the  case  of  an  omission  or 
insertion  of  a  clause  by  mutual  mistake,  an  apjilication  may 
be  made  to  a  court  of  equity  (see  Equity)  to  rectify  the  con- 
veyance and  make  it  what  the  parties  intended  it  should  be. 
The  case  of  an  alteration  by  one  of  the  parties  creates  more 
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(lifflculty.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  presented 
is  whether  the  fact  of  an  erasure  or  other  alteration  raises 
any  luvsiiniiitidU  tliat  it  was  made  at'ler  execution,  or 
whether  tlie  opposite  view  sliould  be  taken,  that  tliere  can 
be  no  presumption  which  woulil  lead  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
llic  prantee  luis  committed  a  wrong.  The  liettcr  view  woidd 
seem  to  be  that  tlic  attendant  circumstances  slu)ukl  go  to  a 
jury,  without  any  presumption  either  way,  anil  should  be 
passed  upon  as  a  matter  of  fact.  A  fraudulent  alteration 
would  in  K''iieral  vitiate  the  instrument,  thouijh  it  would 
not  divest  a  title  to  land  wliieh  had  already  bec'ouu'  tlie 
property  of  the  jfrautee.  As  to  all  instruments  wliich  did 
not  confer  an  estate,  but  only  created  an  easement  or  con- 
ferred a  right  of  action,  the  alteration  would  he  fatal,  ('on- 
veyances  in  the  U.  S.  are  in  general  registered  or  recorded, 
their  execution  for  that  purpose  being  attended  witli  pre- 
scribed form.nlities.  (See  Keoistratiox  and  KEfORDiNO.) 
The  instrument  is  in  general  valid  between  the  parties  with- 
out registration,  its  oliject  l)eing  to  protect  subsequent  pur- 
chases or  incumlu'anees.  The  requisites  and  validity  of  a 
deed  of  laud  in  any  particular  State  depend  ujion  the  law  of 
the  place  where  tfie  laiul  is  situated,  though  the  question 
concerning  tliem  be  raised  in  tlie  courts  of  another  State. 
See  also  VVarrantv,  (^uit  Claim,  Covenant,  and  Bargain 
AND  Sale.  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

Deems,  Charles  Force,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  clergyman  ;  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  Dec.  4,  1820 ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  1839;  served  in  the  Jlethodist  ministry  of 
the  South :  was  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


1842-4.'5,   and   in   Kandoliili-Macon    College    1845-16 :   and 

f)resident  of  Greensboro  Female  College  1850-55.  In  18G6 
le  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New 
York  city.  He  wa.s  an  abundant  and  able  contributor  to 
the  Southern  MetliudUt  Quarttrlij  Review,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  sermons;  a  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
(New  York,  1840);  Jhmtwnal  Melodies  (Kaleigli,  1842); 
Jliime  Altar  (New  York.  1850) :  What  ^^ou■  ?  (1853) ;  Weiylitu 
and  Wings  (1872) ;  Twelve  College  Sermon.H  (Philadelphia, 
1844);  A  Scotch  Verdict  in  re  i'mliition  (18S6);  The  Light 
of  the  JS'ntions  (1868);  The  Gospel  of  Common  Sense  as 
Contained  in  the  Canonical  Epistle  of  James  (1880);  Chi/is 
and  Chunks  for  Every  Fireside;  Wit,  Wisdom, and  Pathos 
(ISOO) ;  Tlie  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Insight ;  Studies  in  the  Oos- 
jifl  of  John  (1891) ;  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Triumphs  of 
Peace  (New  York,  1840).  He  was  president  of  tlie  American 
Institute  of  Clirislian  Pliilosupliv  from  1881,  and  editor  of 
Christian  Thought  from  1883.     I).  Nov.  18,  1893. 

Revised  by  J.  F.  Hurst. 
Deemsters,  or  Dempsters :  the  two  chief  judges  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  one  of  whom  presides  over  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  tlie  island,  the  otiier  over  the  soutliern.  Formerly  in 
Scotland  a  dempster  or  doomster  was  an  officer,  connected 
witii  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  who  pronounced  sentence 
on  condemned  persons. 

Deej)  Itottoiii:  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  James  river; 
in  Henrico  co.,  Va. ;  about  12  miles  by  land  and  20  miles  by 
water  below  Riclimond;  opposite  the  iicninsiila  of  .Jones's 
Neck,  and  between  Three  and  Four  Mile  creeks,  and  near 
the  battle-ground  of  Malvern  Hill;  an  important  strategic 
point  during  the  civil  war,  1861-65.  It  was  occupied  by 
[lart  of  the  troops  of  (ren.  B.  F.  Butler,  .June  20,  1864,  and  a 
pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river.  Several  im- 
portant actions  were  fought  near  Deep  Bottom  during  Aug. 
and  .Se^it.,  1864,  the  general  result  being  favorable  to  the 
Union  forces. 

Deep  River  (Indian,  Sapponah)  :  a  river  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  flows  southeastward  through  Randol|ih  County,  and 
nearly  eastward  through  Chatham  County,  until  it  enters  the 
Cape  Fear  river  at  Haywood.  Coal  abounds  on  its  bunks. 
Length,  estimated  at  120  niile.s. 

Deep-sea  Exploration:  the  limits  of  the  region  known 
as  the  "deep  sea"  have  been  differently  defined  .-it  diffi-reut 
periiMls  of  its  exploration.  To  navigatiirs  for  over  a  century 
the  100-fatliom  lead-line  for  sounding  has  been  known  as 
the  "dei-p-sea  lead,"  and  the  general  understanding  of  the 
term  "  deep  sea  "  has  been  that  port  ion  of  the  sea  liaving  a 
depth  of  600  feet  or  more.  Knowledge  of  thalassography 
has  progressed  to  a  point  where  a  more  rational  subdivision 
of  oceanic  depths  has  taken  the  place  i>r  arbitrary  selection, 
and  at  present  they  are  ilivided  and  desiirnaled  iis  follows: 
1.  The  region  to  wliich  light  can  penetrat<>  and.  therefore, 
that  in  which  marine  alg;e  can  grow,  and  animals,  subsist- 


ing only  on  marine  plants,  can  live ;  this  extends  from  the 
shore  seaward  to  a  varying  depth  in  different  regions,  being 
dependent  on  the  traiislucency  of  the  water  and  the  average 
angle  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  in  a  rough  way  the  100-fathom 
depth  corresponds  to  its  extreme  seaward  margin.  This 
area  is  known  as  the  littoral  region.  2.  From  the  seaward 
edge  of  the  littoral  region  the  sea-bottom  slopes  more  or 
less  directly  to  the  floor  of  t  he  ocean,  which  is  found,  on  an 
average,  at  a  depth  of  2.500  fathoms,  where  it  extends  in  a 
gently  undulated  or  level  plain  over  vast  areas.  The  latter 
is  known  as  the  benthal  or  abyssal  region,  while  the  inter- 
mediate area,  chietiy  on  the  continental  slopes  between  the 
littoral  and  abyssal  areas,  has  been  named  the  archibentlial 
region.  The  region  comprised  under  the  name  "deep  sea" 
includes  the  abyssal  and  archibentlial  areas. 

Methods  of  Investigation. — The  exploration  of  the  deep 
sea  includes  the  collection  of  facts  relative  to  its  depth  (see 
Bathometer);  the  nature  of  the  bottom;  the  temperature, 
constitution,  specific  gravity,  and  motion  of  the  water;  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  organisms  which  inhabit  it. 
This  exploration  has  grown  from  small  beginnings,  repre- 
sented by  the  line  of  the  deep-sea  fisherman,  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  up  the  coralline 
UmMliilaria  from  a  depth  of  234  fathoms  in  the  Arctic 
Sea,  to  a  science  which  employs  a  great  variety  of  compli- 
cated and  delicate  apparatus,  and  enlists  the  most  ambitious 
efforts  of  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  the  mechanician,  elec- 
trician, and  biologist.  Work  was  first  done  on  the  investi- 
gation of  the  depth  of  the  sea.  A  weighted  line  was  let 
down  into  the  sea.  and  the  amount  run  out  determined  by 
tags  previously  attached  to  the  line  at  measured  distances. 
This  method  has  been  in  use  by  all  navigators  from  an  un- 
known antiquity.  In  shallow  water  it  is  of  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, but  for  sounding  the  aViysses  it  is  an  extremely  im- 
perfect method.  Friction  on  the  line  reijnired  for  great 
depths  delays  the  arrival  of  the  weight  at  the  bottom,  and 
renders  its  recovery  slow  and  difflcult ;  surface  and  sub- 
marine currents  carry  it  out  of  the  vertical,  so  that  it  does 
not  measure  the  actual  de|jth  truly;  and  the  storage  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  rapidly  deteriorating  line  offers  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  extended 
sounding  work.  To  overcome  the  friction  of  the  line  against 
the  water  extremely  heavy  weights  were  first  employed. 
Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  in  1840,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  by  employing  a  small  line  with  a  weight  of  some 
300  lb.,  obtained  a  sounding  at  the  depth  of  2.(377  fathoms, 
which  was  determined  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  rate  of 
running  out  of  the  line  when  the  weight  struck  the  liottom. 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  recorded  attempt  at  aliyssal 
sounding  which  met  with  success  in  ap|>roximatiiig  to  the 
real  dejith.  though  Sir  John  Ross  as  early  as  1818  sounded 
in  Ballin's  Bay  in  800  to  1.000  fathoms,  anil  even  brought  up 
a  large  Astrophyton.  or  baski't-stai'fish,  on  the  line.  The 
U.  S.  exploring  expedition  under  Wilkes,  which  sailed  in 
1838,  was  supplied  with  copper  wire  for  .sounding  purposes, 
which,  however,  proved  too  weak  for  successful  use.  In 
1849  Capt.  Barnett,  R.  N.,  attempted  to  use  an  iron  wire 
which  broke  at  2.000  fat  homs :  and  later  in  the  same  year 
Lieut.  J.  Walsh,  U.S.  navy,  tried  steel  wire,  which  also  failed 
from  imperfect  splicing.  The  next  step  was  due  to  J.  M. 
Brooke,  II.  S.  navy,  who  invented  in  1854  a  detaching  appara- 
tus by  which  the  weight  was  tlirown  off,  and  only  the  line 
with  a  small  saiii]ile  of  the  bottom  remained  to  be  hauled 
in.     This  method  in  principle  is  now  in  general  use. 

The  employment  of  wire  having  seemed  impracticable, 
the  atteiit  ion  of  those  interested  was  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  hempen  line,  various  forms  of  collectors  fm-  bring- 
ing up  specimens  of  the  bottom,  and  other  accessories.  All 
the  surveying  of  the  ocean-bed  for  submarine  telegraph 
cables,  which  gave  a  great  imiietus  to  deep-sea  exjilcn'ation, 
was  done  with  hempen  line,  and  in  the  important  series  of 
voyages  (1869-73)  carried  on  by  the  British  Government  for 
this  purpose,  culminating  in  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger, 
hempen  line  alone  was  made  use  of  for  sounding. 

In  1872  Sir  William  Thomson  invented  a  machine  for 
using  steel  piano-wire  i'or  sournling  ]iurposes.  In  this  the 
wire  furnished  with  a  heavy  weight  was  paid  out  directly 
from  a  reel,  on  which,  by  means  of  an  accessory  rim,  a  fric- 
tion-line checked  by  a  balance  was  so  applied  as  to  make 
the  friction  balance  the  weight  of  wire  run  out.  On  striking 
the  bottom  the  reel  ceases  to  revolve,  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  multiplied  by  the  ci renin ferenee  of  the  reel  gives 
the  length  of  wire  delivered  anil  the  depth  of  the  sounding. 
The  introduction  of  this  invention  has  revolutionized  deep- 
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sea  sounding.  Owing  to  some  errors  of  construction,  the 
reel  did  not  work  perfectly  at  first.  To  Capt.  George  E. 
Belknap,  U.  S.  navy,  during  tlie  voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Tuscarora 
in  the  North  Pacific  in  1873,  is  due  the  demonstration  of 
the  practicability  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  machine  when 
properly  constructed ;  and  to  Com.  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  navy, 
the  application  to  it  of  clastic  appliances  called  "accu- 
mulators," which  rendered  it  possible  to  use  steam  in  reel- 
ing in  the  line,  thus  perfecting  the  modern  method  of  deep- 
sea  sounding. 

Numerous  appliances  for  obtaining  specimens  of  the  bot- 
tom have  been  invented,  beginning  with  the  spoon-like  tongs 
of  Sir  John  Ross  and  including  the  "Stellwagen  cup,"  the 
"  Belknap  cylinder,"  a  modification  of  Brooks's  apparatus, 
the  "Hydra"  and  "Bulldog"  machines,  etc.,  the  essential 
principle  of  which  is  a  receptacle  closing  after  striking  the 
bottom.  The  determination  of  deei.i-sea  water-temperatures 
was  attempted  by  Ellis  about  1750,  who  brought  up  water 
from  a  depth  of  900  fathoms  and  tested  it  at  the  surface. 
Later  attempts  made  by , sending  self-registering  thermome- 
ters down  on  the  line  gave  erroneous  results,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  pressure  on  the  thermometer  bulb,  causing  an 
excessive  extension  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  a  form  of  thermometer  was  suggested  by  Prof. 
Miller  anil  constructeil  by  Casella,  which  consists  of  a  U- 
shaped  tulie  forming  ji  maximum  and  minimum  thermome- 
ter, in  whicli  the  large  bulb  is  protected  by  an  outer  bulb 
nearly  filled  with  alcohol,  space  being  left  for  the  compres- 
sion of  the  outer  bulb  by  the  pressure  it  must  encounter. 
An  objection  to  this  form  of  instrument  is  that  it  registers 
only  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  the  entire  column  of 
water  through  which  it  passes.  To  obviate  this  defect  an- 
other form  of  instrument,  made  by  Negretti  &  Zambra,  is 
commonly  used.  This  holds  the  thermometer  in  a  reversed 
position  until  the  line  begins  to  be  hauled  in.  when  it  is  re- 
leased ;  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  column  of  mercury 
above  the  bulb  is  then  separated  from  the  sup[)ly  in  the 
bulb  and  ke|it  apart  from  it,  so  that  the  height  of  tlie  cfilumn 
at  the  lowest  depth  reached  may  be  determined  when  the 
thermometer  is  drawn  up.  Another  means  of  continuously 
registering  the  temperatures  on  deck  during  the  passage  of 
the  instrument  through  the  water  lias  been  invented  by  Sir 
William  Siemens,  on  the  principle  that  the  electrical  resist- 
ance of  a  conductor  varies  with  the  temperature.  This  con- 
sists of  an  insulated  coil  attached  to  a  cable  and  lowered 
with  the  sounding-line,  and  connected  so  as  to  form  one  arm 
of  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  The  corresponding  arm  of  the 
bridge  is  formed  by  a  second  exactly  similar  coil,  immersed 
in  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  is  heated  or  cooled 
until  the  bridge  is  balanced.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  vessel  then  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  coil. 
This  instrument  under  favorable  circumstances  has  given 
excellent  results,  but  owing  lo  the  extreme  care  needed  in 
its  use  is  not  likely  to  supersede  the  simpler  thermometers 
above  mentioned. 

For  securing  samjiles  of  water  for  analysis  and  specific 
gravity  determinations  various  forms  of  "water-bottles" 
have  been  devised  by  Wille.  Sigsbee,  and  other  investigators, 
on  the  principle  of  a  metallic  receptacle  capable  of  sealing 
itself  automatically  at  a  given  de])lli. 

Instruments  for  determining  the  direction  and  force  of 
submarine  currents  have  been  devised  liy  several  investi- 
gators, and  usually  depi'ud  upon  the  principle  of  the  screw- 
propeller  and  the  ditfcreutial  motion  of  surface  floats. 

The  abyssal  fauna  have  been  explored  mainly  liy  means 
of  the  dredge,  the  beam-trawl,  and  the  "  tangles,"  which  are 
simply  large  "swabs"  made  of  hempen  line  picked  out  into 
twine.  On  the  fibers  of  the  tangles  spiny  or  rough  organ- 
isms adhere  in  great  numbers,  in  places  wliere  the  roughness 
of  the  bottom  wciulil  reuiler  dredging  impracticable.  The 
dredge  is  a  slightly  mollified  form  of  the  Stimpsoii  dredge 
used  in  shallow  water,  and  the  beaiii-trawl  is  like  that  of 
the  fisheriuen.  except  that  it  is  ilmible,  so  that  whichever 
side  falls  on  the  liottom  it  will  work  elfectively.  In  deep- 
sea  work  the  handling  and  hauling  of  both  dredge  and  trawl 
are  done  with  steel  wire  rope  by  steam-power.  For  searching 
the  region  intermediate  between  the  bottom  and  the  surface 
various  forms  of  nets  or  traps  have  been  invented  which  can 
be  sent  down  closed,  opened  when  at  a  certain  ileplh,  iind 
closed  again  before  being  hauled  u[i,  so  as  to  investigate 
only  the  stratum  at  a  particular  depth  desired. 

Froijre.HH  of  Explnraliuii. —  Excluding  isolated  experi- 
ments or  inconclusive  instances  of  the  capture  of  living 
animals  from  the  abysses,  the  first  systenuitic  ex[)loration  of 


the  deep  sea  was  carried  on  by  the  Norwegians,  led  by  Prof. 
0.  Sars,  in  the  archibenthal  region  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deep-water  and  shore  faunas 
of  Norway  are  in  most  respects  very  similar,  and  for  other 
reasons,  the  bearing  of  these  researches  was  not  appreciated, 
and  the  old  notion  entertained  by  Forbes  and  other  enunent; 
naturalists  that  the  dark,  cold  oceanic  abysses  are  devoid  of 
organic  life  except  stragglers  from  the  surface,  though  eon- 
tested  by  Keferstein,  I-ioven,  Sars.  Torell,  Wallich,  Ehren- 
berg,  Alplionse,  Jlilne-Edwards,  and  others,  still  held  general 
sway.  In  1867,  however,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  officers, 
Pourtales  and  Mitchell,  began  systematic  explorations  in 
the  Straits  of  Florida,  reaching  a  depth  of  850  fathoms. 
The  animals  captured  were  so  profuse  in  quantity,  so  inter- 
esting, novel,  and  peculiar  in  character  that  the  active  in- 
terest of  naturalists  of  all  nations  was  aroused,  and  explora- 
tion began  in  various  quarters.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  more  or  less  continuously  ever  since.  The  most  impor- 
tant researches  of  the  English  are  the  voyages  of  the  Light- 
ning, Porcupine,  Shearwater,  and  Valorous,  by  which  the 
Mediterranean  and  -North  Atlantic  regions  were  explored 
under  tlie  direction  of  Wyville  Thomson,  Carpenter,  and 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  1868-72,  and  the  world-renowned  voyage  of 
the  Challenger  under  Nares  and  Tliomson,  1873-76,  during 
which  all  parts  of  the  ocean  were  visited  and  observations 
made  at  360  stations.  •  France,  with  the  Travailleur,  1880- 
81,  and  the  Talisman,  1883,  explored  the  eastern  North  At- 
lantic and  part  of  the  Jlediterranean.  Norway  continued 
her  work  in  the  boreal  Atlantic  in  the  Voringen,  1876-78, 
and  Italy  explored  the  abysses  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
Washington.  In  the  U.  S.  work  has  been  more  continuous 
than  elsewhere.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  work  of  1867  was 
continued  in  1868  and  186!)  in  the  Bibb,  while  in  the  Blake, 
by  the  co-operation  of  Agassiz,  Sigsbee.  and  Bartlett,  1877- 
80,  most  important  results  were  obtained.  The  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  Albatross  and  Fishhawk  have  been  more  or  less 
continuously  engaged  since  1873  in  work  on  both  shores  of 
both  Americas,  under  the  direction  of  Bairil  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  the  navy,  as  represented  by  Belknap,  Tanner, 
and  others  above  mentioned,  has  borne  a  most  important 
part  in  the  work  in  both  oceans. 

Bibliography. — Wyville  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea 
(1873):  Wild.  Tlt(ilas«a(\»li):  Challeiiffer  BeporlsilS'd-m): 
Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake  (1888);  Heports  Cnited 
States  F'ish  Commission  (1872-92) ;  United  States  Coast 
Surrey  Reports  (1855-91);  and  Deep-sea  Sounding  and 
Dredging,  by  Sigsbee  (1880).  W.  II.  Ball. 

Deep-sea  Sounding:  See  Dekp-ska  Exploration. 

Deer  [O.  Eng.  deor :  Germ.  77/ ier :  Goth.  dins,  wild  animal : 
not  connected  with  Gr.  aijp,  Lat. /?;•«,  but  probably  derived 
from  an  I.-E.  root  dtius-,  breathe;  cf.  Lat.  animal] :  the  com- 
mon name  for  the  various  members  of  the  family  Cervid.f. 
(</.  !'.),  a  group  of  ruminating  mammals  characterized  by  the 
presence  in  the  males  of  solid  liony  horns  or  antlers,  which 
are  shed  and  renewed  annually.  Antlers  start  as  soft  ex- 
crescences on  the  forehead,  grow  rapidly,  and  attain  their 
full  size  in  about  three  months.  In  the  early  stages  they 
are  s[)ongy.  permeated  by  blood-vessels,  covered  with  short 
hair,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  velvet.  Having  attained 
their  growth,  the  circulation  of  blood  st-ops,  the  antlers 
harden,  and  the  skin  is  rubtied  off  against  trees.  The  first 
antlers  of  the  young  deer  make  their  appearance  in  the 
second  yeai'  as  short  spikes,  and  become  branched  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year:  but  while  the  number  of  branches  in- 
creases with  age  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  afford  no  certain 
indication  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  antlers  are  carried 
for  four  months  or  so.  aiul  are  then  broken  off  or  fall  off 
near  the  skull,  just  below  the  "burr."  Antlers  are  some- 
times borne  by  the  females,  as  in  the  reindeer,  and  are 
aliseiit  ill  the  nuiles  of  the  musk  deer.  According  to  For- 
syth, antlers  are  not  shed  aimuMlly  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia.  The  teeth  and  stoiimcli  of  deer  are  of  the  usual  rumi- 
nant type  :  the  feet  have  two  main  hoofs,  and  almost  alway.s 
a  small  hoof  on  each  side  of  these.  A  gall  bladder  is  absent, 
except  in  the  musk  deer.  Deer  are  found  in  North  and 
•Soutn  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  this  last  region,  with  its 
large  outlying  islands,  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
species.  -No  deer  occur  ill  Australia  nr  Jladagascar.  and 
none  in  Africa  S.  of  the  Sahara,  while  the  two  species  found 
in  Northeastern  Africa,  the  J'allow  deer  and  stag,  are  strag- 
glers from  the  European  fauna. 

The  common  deer  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  Virginia  deer  (Cari- 
acus  rirginianiis),  known  in  the  West  as  the  white-tailed 
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.leer.  It  is  found  throughout  the  U.  S.,  in  Nortliern  Mexico, 
and  in  iiarts  of  Ciiiiada  and  British  Cohiinbia.  The  more 
norlhiTM  siipciniens  are  niui-h  the  larircst  and  most  powerful, 
examples  from  warm  southern  localities  lieiuf;  (piitc  small. 
The  mule  deer  {Cariacun  macrotix),  readily  distin;,'iiislied 
from  the  preeedinji  by  its  greater  size,  black-tipped  tall, 
lann'  ears,  absence  of  brow  antlers,  and  lurking  of  the  hinder 
branch,  ranges  from  Minnesota  to  the  I'acilic,  and  from  the 
latitude  of  Cajip  St.  Lucas  to  Hritish  Columbia.  The  black- 
tailed  deer,  a  clo.sely  related  but  smaller  species,  is  conlined 
to  the  I'acific  coast  of  the  L'.  S.  and  Hritish  Columbia  west- 
ward of  the  Sierra  N'evada.s. 

The  Mexican  deer  (Cariacus  mexicanus)  extends  from 
Xew  Mexico  southward,  and  several  small  deer  of  the  {lenus 
CoaxtHs.  distinj;uished  by  small,  si)ike-like  antlers,  sloping 
backward,  are  found  iii  Mexico  and  the  northern  part 
of  South  America.  Several  other  species  occur  in  South 
America,  S.  of  the  .\mazon  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Andes,  which  have  rather  simply  forked,  erect  antlers.  The 
larfjest  and  finest  is  the  swamp  deer  (JSlastori'rtis  jmI iiiIdsii!!), 
with  very  stout,  roujrh.  sharp-pointeii  antlers.  See  Axis, 
Carihou,"Elk,  K.\i,l()W  Dekr,  Moosi:,  Mlxtjak,  Reinukeb, 
Koi;nii'K,  Stau,  and  Wai-iti.  P.  A.  Lucas. 

Dcprfield  :  town  :  on  railway ;  Franklin  co.,  Mass.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts,  ref.  2-E);  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  at  its  junction  with 
Deerfield  river;  *5  miles  X.  of  .Sprinjrfield.  The  township. 
which  contains  the  important  manufacturinf;  vilhiLCe  of 
South  Deerfield.  was  the  scene  of  several  contests  with  the 
Indians  in  colonial  times.  Auioiu;  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  "Bloody  lirook  massacre"  (l(i7.5).  and  ihc  burning  of 
the  villajre  bv  the  French  and  Indians  under  I)e  Kouville 
(1703).  (_)ld  beerfield  has  a  beautiful  soldiers'  monument, 
and  there  is  at  South  Deerlield  a  marble  monument  com- 
memorative of  the  Bloody  Brook  disaster.  Deerfield  has  an 
academv.  and  two  high  schools.  Pop.  of  township  (1880) 
3,a4.'i;  (ISHO)  2.910;  (isil5)  3.007. 

Deer-Lfrass:  popidar  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  lilictia 
and  family  JIelaxlomace<f'.  Xine  species  are  natives  of  the 
U.  S.     They  have  brilliant  rosy-purple  flowers. 

Deer  Lodgre :  former  cap.  of  Deer  Ijodge  co..  Men.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  sec  ma])  of  Montana,  ref.  6-E)';  on  Mon- 
tana and  L'nion  Uailway.  anil  on  Deer  Lodge  river  in  Deer 
Lodge  valley;  .50  miles  W.  of  Helena.  It  has  a  college,  St. 
Mary's  Female  Academy,  public  school,  churches  of  five 
drniiminations. a  hospital(in  chargeof  the  Sistersof  Mercv), 
an.l  a  State  penitentiary.  Pop.  (1880)  941 ;  (1890)  1,4G3. 
Editor  of  "  Xew  X'ortiiwest." 

Bper-moiise.  or  Jumping  Mouse:  a  small  mouse (Za/^K.s 
hin/sdiiiici)  belonging  to  thi'  family  Dijitiilidie.  The  body 
is  about  4  inches  long,  the  tail  somewhat  more,  and  the  hind 
legs  are  much  longer  than  the  fore;  the  color  is  yellowish 
above,  white  below.  This  little  mouse  is  very  active  in  its 
movements,  clearing  as  much  as  10  feet  at  a  bound.  It  is 
quite  generally  distributeil  throughout  the  woodlands  of 
X^orth  America  X.  of  Jlexico.  although  in  southern  hicalities 
it  occurs  only  on  elevated  ground. 

Deer-mousk  is  also  applied  to  several  mice  of  the  genus 
Ili-xpcrdinys  and  family  Jliiridw.  The  best-known  species 
is  the  white-footed  mouse  (ffi-xprrnr/n/s  leiiropns),  which  is 
widely  distributed  in  North  America.  This  nu)use  is  un<ler 
4  inches  in  length,  the  tail  shorter  than  the  body.  The 
color  is  grayish  or  yellowish  brown  above,  white  below,  the 
feet  also  white.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Do  Facto:  a  Latin  legal  phrase  signifying  in  fact,  in 
reality;  used  to  denote  the  fads  as  they  actually  exist,  in 
distinction  from  de  jurf,  which  is  used  to  denote  the  legal 
rights  of  the  parties  in  question.  The  person  who  usurps  a 
throne  to  which  he  has  no  title  is  a  king  de.  facto,  and  the 
legitimate  claimant  is  king  de  Jure,  or  of  right.  An  olli- 
cer  lie  ftir/ii  i<(  a  corporation  is  one  who,  under  an  appoint- 
ment or  election  which  is  invalid,  assumes  to  act  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  corporation  imder  such  circumstances  that  his  acts 
arc  binding  upon  the  cori)oration  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  third  persons  who  dealt  with  him  bona  fide.  A  public 
officer  de  facto  is  one  who  performs  the  duties  of  an  office 
with  an  apparent  right  and  under  claim  and  color  of  ap- 
pointnuuit  to  such  <iffici'  or  under  siuh  circumstances  as  to 
justify  the  presumption  that  he  has  a  riglit  to  exercise  its 
duties,  but  willioul  in'ing  actually  qualified  by  law  so  to  do. 
The  official  acts  of  a  public  officer  de  facto  upim  principles 
of  policy  and  justice  are  held  to  be  valid  so  far  as  they  af- 


fect the  rights  of  the  public  or  of  third  persons,  and  his- 
right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  such  office  can  not  be  inves- 
tigated in  a  collateral  ])roceeding.         F.  Stukges  Alle.v. 

Defaniation :  See  Libel. 

Default' :  in  law.  in  a  general  sense,  a  failure  in  the  per- 
formance of  one"s  legal  obligations,  as  in  the  case  of  a  breach 
of  contract ;  the  omission  of  any  act  which  a  jjarty  ought  to 
perform  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  a  legal  remedy.  Such 
IS,  for  examj>le,  non-appearance  in  court  on  a  day  assigned. 
If  a  [ilaintifi  in  an  action  make  default,  he  is  non-.suited;  if 
a  defendant,  judgment  by  default  is  passed  against  him. 
Judgment  by  default  is  not  necessarily  fiiuil. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Defanx,  de-fo',  Alexaxdre:  landscape-painter;  b.  in 
Paris,  Sept.  27,  1826.  Pupil  of  Corot :  second-class  nu'dal, 
Salon,  1875  ;  Legion  <if  Honor  1881.  His  pictures  are  sound- 
ly painted  and  he  is  a  clever  technician.  Mornini/  at  Vlia- 
tenu  Laudon  and  Ilarbor  of  I'oni-Aven  are  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery,  Paris.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

l>('feasauce :  in  law.  a  collateral  deed  accompanying  an- 
other and  containing  coiulitions  on  the  performance  of 
which  the  estate  or  interest  created  by  such  other  deed  may 
be  defeated  and  determined.  In  the  case  of  conveyances  of 
freeholds  the  defeasance  must  be  made  at  the  same  time  as 
the  deed  to  which  it  relates,  and  form  a  part  of  the  same 
transaction.  In  the  case  of  chattels  or  executory  interests 
or  of  a  bond,  recognizance  or  warrant  of  attorney,  it  may  be 
made  then,  or  at  any  time  after  the  execution  of  the  princi- 
pal deed.  F.  Sturges  Allex. 

Defendant  [Fr.  defendeiir] :  in  law,  the  party  against 
whom  a  claim  is  nmde  in  an  action  or  suit.  In  actions  ex 
contractu  the  person  who  cither  expressly  or  implicitly  made 
the  contract  should  be  made  the  defendant ;  in  actions  fi- 
deliclo.  the  person  who  either  actually  committed  the  injury 
or  ai<led  in  committing  it. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Deffand.  IMarie  he  Vichv-Chamrond,  Marquise  du : 
French  literary  woman  :  b.  in  1697;  married  in  1718  to  the- 
Marquis  du  Di'ffand,  but  soon  separated  from  him.  She 
was  beautiful,  witty,  accomplished,  a  skeptic  and  an  egotist. 
Her  house  in  Paris  was  frequented  by  many  eminent  au- 
thors and  statesmen.  She  corresponded  with  Voltaire,. 
Horace  Walpole,  and  D'Alembert.  and  wrote  letters  which 
are  commendiHl  for  style.     D.  Sept.  23,  1780. 

Defiance:  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Defiance- 
eo.,  ().  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  ot  Ohio.  ref.  2-C);: 
on  the  Maumee  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  and  on 
Miami  and  Eric  Canal ;  50  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Toledo.  It  is 
a  maimfacturing  town.  Pop.  (1870)  2.750;  (1880)  5,907; 
(1890)  7,094.  Editor  of  "  Rei'Iblicax  and  Exi'Ress." 

Deficient  Number:  in  arithmetic,  a  number  which  ex- 
ceeils  the  sum  of  its  alicpiot  |iarts.  Thus  8  is  a  deficient 
number,  since  the  sum  of  its  ali(iuot  parts,  1,  2,  4,  amounts 
to  only  7. 

Definite  Proportionals,  in  chemistry:  See  Ciiemi.stry. 

Deflection  [from  l.ai.deflec'tere:  de.oSf  +  ftec  tere.hcnd]:. 
in  architecture  and  engineering,  the  bending  or  depression 
of  a  horizontal  beam  caused  by  its  own  weight  or  that  ex- 
traneously  imposed  upon  it;  also  the  amount  of  such  devia- 
tion from  its  original  form.  According  to  Coulond).  («)  de- 
flection is  in  direct  ])roi)ortion  to  the  weight  causing  it ;  (4) 
the  weight  rci|uiredto  produce  a  given  deflection  is  propor- 
tional to  the  width  of  the  beam  and  to  the  cube  of  its  depth, 
but  (c)  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cid)e  of  the  length 
of  the  beam.  Revised  by  A.  I).  F.  Hamlin. 

De  Foe.  Daniel:  English  writer;  b.  in  London  in  1661; 
was  a  son  of  .lames  Foe,  a  butcher  and  Xonconformist. 
He  was  educated  at  a  Dissenter's  academy  and  intended  to 
become  a  minister,  but  went  into  business  about  1685.  and 
in  that  year  joined  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
after  whose  defeat  he  returned  to  business  life  in  the  subor- 
diiuite  lujsition  of  a  secretary  and  accountant.  He  pro- 
duced in  1701  The  True-born  Kn<)lixhman.  a  satirical  poem 
designed  to  vindicate  King  William  HI.,  which  was  very 
successful.  He  wrote  an  ironical  pamjihlet  entitled  The 
Shortest  H'o//  with  Dis.senter.'!  (1703),  for  which  the  ITousfr 
of  Commons  punished  him  with  the  pillory,  a  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment :  from  1704  till  1713  he  conducted  a  newspaper 
called  7'lie  Jt'eriew.  He  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs  and  Dissenters  in  several  political  works.  In  1706 
the  ministers  employed  him  as  one  of  the  staff  of  coramis- 
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sioners  sent  to  Scotland  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two 
fountries.  He  published  a  Uistory  of  the  Vnion  (1709). 
In  1T13  he  was  again  fined  and  imprisoned  for  one  of  his 
political  writings.  His  most  popular  work  is  The  Adven- 
tures of  Robin  Crusoe  (1719).  lie  wrote,  besides  numerous 
other  works,  Memoirs  of  a  Camlier  and  Captain  Singleton 
(lioth  in  1720):  Ttte  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll 
Flanders,  The  Journal  of  the  Playue  Year,  and  the  History 
of  Colonel  Jack  (all  in"  1722);  lioxana,  or  the  Fortunate 
Mistress  (1721),  all  of  which  produce  a  vivid  impression  of 
rcaUty.  He  was  a  pithy  and  vigorous  writer,  distinguished 
for  his  versatility  of  mind  and  fertility  of  invention.  D.  at 
Moorfields,  Apr.' 26,  1731.  See  W.  Hazlitt,  Memoirs  of  De 
Foe  (184:3);  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Life  of  De  Foe.  prefixed  to 
De  Foe's  works ;  William  Lee,  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe  (3  vols., 
1869). 

De  Forest.  -John  William,  A.  M. :  author ;  b.  in  Seymour, 
Conn.,  Mar.  31,  1826;  served  in  the  civil  war  1861-65;  was 
breveted  major :  nuide  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  his  home  ;  author 
of  Tlie  History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut  (Hartford, 
1853);  Oriental  Acquaintance  (Xe\y  York,  1856);  European 
Acquaintance  (1858);  and  a  number  of  novels,  including 
Miss  Bavenel's  Conversion  (New  York,  1867)  and  The  Odd- 
est of  Courtships  (Xew  York,  1881). 

Detregger,  de-freg'er,  Fran'Z,  von :  genre-painter ;  b.  at 
Stronach.  "Tyrol,  Apr.  30,1835;  pupil  of  Munich  Aca<lemy 
and  of  Piloty;  third-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1878; 
member  Municli.  Vienna,  and  Berlin  Academies.  Befurn 
of  tlie  T7c/o;-s  (1876),  National  Gallery,  Berlin ;  Tlie  Smith 
of  Kochel  (1881),  New  Pinakothek,'  Munich.  Studio  in 
Munich.  W.  A.  C. 

De  Freycinet,  Charles  Loris  de  Saulces  :  See  Fret- 
cixET,  Charles  Louis  de  Saulces  de. 

De  Funiak  Springs:  town;  on  railway;  capital  of  Wal- 
ton CO..  Fla.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Florida,  ref. 
1-D).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Florida  Chautauqua  Assembly 
and  State  Normal  School.  Lumber,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  and 
cane  are  the  principal  products.     Pop.  (1890)  672. 

Editor  of  "  Signal." 

Degeneration :  a  term  applied  by  Dohrn  to  those  cases  of 
EyoLi'TioN'  (q.  V.)  where  the  line  of  descent  takes  apparently 
a  backward  direction.  In  most  cases  which  progress  far 
enough  to  come  to  our  notice  the  line  is  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex ;  the  adult  is  more  diflferentiated  than  the  em- 
bryo, the  offspring  higher  than  the  ancestor.  It.  however, 
happens  tliat  frequently  there  is  variation  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  then,  by  favorable  circumstances,  these  retro- 
grade modifications  are  accumulated  in  successive  genera- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  the  degeneration  is  evident. 

As  stated  in  the  article  Evolution,  one  of  the  ascertained 
laws  of  the  modern  theory  of  descent  is.  the  development 
of  the  individual  (ontof/enij)  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race  (phytogeny).  In  other  words,  if  we  know 
the  life-history  of  any  animal,  we  have  in  it  an  outline  of  its 
ancestry.  Thus  the  gill-slits  of  the  human  embryo  are  a 
record  of  a  fish-like  ancestor;  the  three-chambered  heart  of 
a  reptilian  forefather.  These  are  instances  of  an  advancing 
evolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  many  sedentary  and  espe- 
cially in  imrasitic  animals  cases  which  are  different.  Thus 
in  the  Tuxicata  (q.  v.)  the  development  is  progressive  until 
the  result  is  a  tree-swimming  tadpole-like  larva  with  a  car- 
tilaginous rod  (notochord)  between  nervous  system  and 
alimentary  canal,  and  paired  gill-slits  in  the  throat  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  young  (tadpole)  of  the  common  frog. 
Then  the  larva  settles  down,  becomes  attached  and  loses  its 
tail  and  notochord,  and  becomes  twisted  into  a  loop  while 
the  gills  become  converted  into  a  sieve-like  sac.  The  re- 
.sult  is  an  animal  totally  unlike  the  early  promise  of  the  em- 
l>ryo,  but  rather  one  the  vertebrate  atBnities  of  which  would 
never  be  suspected  from  the  adult.  Imt  which  was  formerly 
classed  with  the  inollusca.  Interj)reliug  the  fa<'ts  of  devel- 
opment, we  say  that  tlic  tunicates  have  degenerated  from  a 
tadpole-like  ancestor  with  many  of  the  characteri.-itics  of  the 
true  vertebrates.  Another  example  is  furnished  liy  the  ]iar- 
jusilic  E.VTO.MOSTRACA  {q.  v.).  where  the  larva  is  a  regular 
nauplius  like  that  of  the  more  regidar  Crustacea.  This  soon 
becomes  attached  to  some  other  animal,  and.  needing  no 
longer  to  struggle  for  existence,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  worm-like  organism  scarcely  more  than  an  apparatus 
for  obtaining  food,  provided  with  the  means  of  reproducing 
its  kind.     The  nauplius  stage  (see  Crustacea)  is  a  record  of 


a  normal  crustacean  ancestor :  the  adult  is  a  degenerate  de- 
scendant. The  phenomenon  also  occurs  iu  the  root  barna- 
cles.     See  CiRRIPEDIA. 

Degeneration  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  removal 
from  the  conditions  normal  to  the  group  and  exposure  to 
those  entirely  different.  Thus  in  the  parasitic  Crustacea  re- 
ferred to  locomotion  is  no  longer  necessary,  so  the  legs  are 
lost,  while  the  mouth  changes  from  a  chewing  organ  into 
one  adapted  to  sucking  the  mucus  or  the  body  fluids  of  some 
fish.  J.  .S.  Kingslet. 

Degeneration  (in  plants) :  In  the  evolution  of  the  vege- 
able  kingdom  as  it  exists  to-day  there  have  been  modifica- 
tions in  many  directions.  While  the  general  direction  of 
evolution  has  apparently  been  from  the  lower  and  simpler 
to  the  higher  and  more  complex,  there  have  been  many  cases 
of  degeneration  from  higher  forms.  If  we  represent  the 
vegetable  kingdom  liy  a  many-branched  tree,  in  which  the 
branches  and  branchlets  generally  grow  upward,  we  must 
also  show  some  branches  and  branchlets  in  which  the  direc- 
tion is  distinctly  downward.  Degeneration  is  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  dependent  habit,  as  in  parasites 
and  saprophytes,  in  which  the  vegetative  organs  of  the 
plant-body  have  suffered  atrophy.  Thus  in  the  dodder 
(Cuscuta)  the  leaves  are  mere  colorless  bracts  of  no  value, 
while  the  stems,  no  longer  called  upon  to  support  large 
leaves,  are  weak  and  brittle.  Could  we  restore  to  this  de- 
generate plant  its  kist  leaves  and  original  vegetative  vigor, 
we  slioulil  have  something  very  much  like  a  morning-glory. 
In  Aphyllon,  now  nearly  as  leafiess  as  the  dodder,  we  have  a 
degenerated  figwort  (Scrophulariace(e).  the  floral  organs 
being  little  changed,  while  tlie  vegetative  parts  are  greatly 
reduced.  Likewise  Monotropa  is  a  degenerated  rhododen- 
dron-like plant  (Ericacew),  and  the  coral-root  (Corallorhiza) 
a  degenerated  orchid.  The  "  fungi "  afford  the  more  notable 
examples  of  degeneration  through  parasitism  and  saprojihyt- 
ism.  The  black  moulds  (Mucoraceie),  the  water  moulds  (Sa- 
prolegniacece),  and  the  downy  mildews  {Peronosporaceip) 
are  clearly  modified,  and  somewhat  degraded  pond-scums 
(Zygnemacece)  and  green  felts  (  Vaucheriacete), and  the  pow- 
deiT  mildews  (Frysiphea)  are  probably  referable  to  Co- 
hochcete  (a  genus  of  semi-parasitic  fresh-water  alga-).  In 
all  these  cases  we  observe  that  the  reproductive  parts  of  the 
plant-body  as  compared  with  the  vegetative  parts  are  pro- 
portionately larger  and  more  prominent  than  in  the  green 
plants  to  which  they  are  allied.  This  has  doubtless  been 
carried  much  further  in  the  cu]i-fungi  (Di.^comyceteee),  the 
puff-balls  and  toad-stools,  in  which  the  reproductive  struc- 
ture is  so  large  as  to  be  commonly  mistaken  for  the  plant- 
body. 

Degeneration  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  vegetative 
organs  of  plants.  In  many  fungi  the  sexual  organs  have 
become  abortive  (as  in  Frysiphece).  and  in  certain  great 
groups  (Ilymenomycetew  and  Cfasterom yeefea-)  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  eminent  botanists  that  they  liave  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  the  flowering  plants  many  families  show  more 
or  less  degeneration  in  their  floral  organs.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  so-called  "  Apetahe  "  have  probably  been  derived. 
The  willows,  oaks,  walnuts,  spurges,  elms,  etc..  have  attained 
their  present  simjilicity  of  floral  structure  by  modifications 
essentially  of  the  nature  of  degeneration.  So.  too,  the 
sedges  and  grasses  are  to  be  regarded  as  simplified  from  the 
Alisma-like  monocotyledonous  type  of  floral  structure. 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Deger.  da'ger.  Ernst  :  historical  painter ;  li.  at  Bockenem, 
Hanover,  Apr.  15.  1809.  Pupil  of  Berlin  and  Diisseldorf 
Academies;  member  Berlin  and  Munich  Aca<lemies;  deco- 
rated the  chapel  of  Stolzenfels  Castle  near  Coblentz.  D.  at 
Dlissehlorf,  Jan.  27,  1885.  W.  A.  C. 

De  (wiers.  NicHoi^s  CARL0\nTCH:  Russian  statesman;  b. 
Jlay  9  (0.  S.),  1820 ;  educated  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum  of 
Czarskoe  Selo  ;  entered  the  Asiatic  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  ambassador  to  Persia  1863- 
69  ;  at  Berne  1869-72;  at  Stockholm  1872:  became  adjunct 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  director  of  the  Asi- 
atic Department.  Dec.  1875  :  several  times  had  charge  of  the 
Jlinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  absence  or  illness  of 
tiortchakoff,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Apr.,  1882  ;  especially  ])rominent  in  his  policy  in 
connection  with  the  conflict  between  Russia  aiul  Great 
Britain  in  Asia.     D.  Jan.  26.  1895.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

De  (ioeje.  df-A-hoo-yc,  JIichael  Jan  :  a  Dutch  Arabist ;  b. 
at  Dronryp,  Aug.  13,1836.  and  tr.iined  l)y  the  eminent  Arabist 
Dozy.     lie  is  Professor  of  .•\ral)ic  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
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den,  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  I'ulmri.  and  of  other  texts. 
and  milhor  of  inanv  dissertalic;ns  on  Arabic  subjects. 

C.  II.  Toy. 

DogreP  [().  Kr.  Jfyn  ;  Lat.  de  +  yrndus.  step.  gra<Je| :  one 
of  a  series  of  progressive  steps;  also  one  of  the  iiintar)- di- 
visions of  a  scale  of  measurement. 

Deorek  in  Ai.oeiik.\:  the  iiiagnilude  of  tlie  greatest  sum 
that  can  be  formed  l)y  adding  together  tlie  exponents  of 
the  facients  or  variables  which  occur  in  any  single  term  of 
an  equation  or  expression.  The  terms  degree  and  order  are 
fretiuently  used  synonymously  in  algebra,  liut  have  distinct 
meanings  when  applied  to  differential  equations. 

I)E(iKEE  IX  Tkiooxometrv  :  a  unit  of  measurement  for 
arcs  of  circles  and  for  .•inglcs  subtended  by  them  ;  the  :i(i(nh 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  or  the  llOth  part  of  a 
right  angle.  A  degree  is  subdivided  into  sixty  minutes,  and 
each  nnnute  into  sixty  .secon<ls.  The  notation  employed  for 
an  angle  of  six  degrees  fifty-two  nniuites  and  sixteen  seit- 
onds  is  6  52'  16".  Thus  there  are  21,600  minutes  and  1,2'J6,- 
000  seconds  in  the  entire  circle. 

A  division  of  the  quadrant  into  100  parts  was  proposed 
by  the  authors  of  the  metric  system  at  the  time  of  the 
French  I{evolution,  and  is  sometimes  used.  These  parts  are 
sometimes  called  grades;  each  grade  is  divided  into  100 
minutes,  and  each  minute  into  100  seconds.  These  minutes 
and  seconds  are  called  "  centesimal."  and  the  signs '  an<i "  are 
used  to  distinguish  them.        Kevised  by  Simon  Newcomb. 

Degree  (in  music) :  one  of  the  lines  or  spaces  of  the  staff 
upon  winch  the  notes  are  marked.  When  notes  are  on  the 
same  line  or  space,  they  are  on  the  same  degree,  even  tliough 
one  of  the  notes  should  be  rai.sed  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by 
a  flat. 

Degrrees:  schola-slic  distinctions.  These  fall  under  two 
<-liLsscs.  First,  those  which  are  given  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  completion  of  a  certain  prescribed  course  of  study;  and 
second,  honorary  degrees  conferred  by  the  fac'ulty  and 
trustees  of  institutions  of  learning  upon  persons  of  distini-- 
tion,  not  only  in  scholarship  but  in  other  lines  a.s  well. 
Originally  the  degree  signified  simply  that  the  holder  was 
qualified  to  teach  in  a  uinversity.  The  master's  degree 
Wiis  the  one  first  employeil  ;  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  degree  of  doctor  apparently  was 
substituted  for  it.  Innocent  III.,  in  121o,  promulgated  a 
body  of  statutes  for  the  University  of  Paris,  which  stated 
that  the  bachelor  should  begin  by  explaining  .sentences  in 
the  school  of  some  doctor  for  the  space  of  a  year;  he  was 
then  examined  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris, 
and,  if  successful,  became  a  licentiate  until  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor,  when  he  could  open  a  school  of  his  own. 
The  degree  of  doctor  was  first  given  in  England  under  King 
John  about  1207.  The  media-val  university  included  the 
four  faculties  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The 
term  master  gradually  became  restricted  to  the  teacher  in 
the  first  of  these,  and  that  of  doctor  to  the  other  three. 
The  pope,  the  recognized  head  of  all  universities,  granted  the 
right  to  confer  degrees  during  the  Middle  Ages,  lie  now 
exercises  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  directly  upon 
whom  he  will.  The  government  in  modern  states  confers 
this  right  on  institutiims  by  charier.  The  degree  of  liach- 
elor  is  now  usually  granted  at  the  completion  of  a  four 
years'  course  of  collegiate  study.  The  degree  of  master  re- 
quires a  pericKl  of  graduate  study  thereafter.  The  degree 
of  doctor,  regarded  as  the  highest  academic  distinction,  is 
the  only  degree  conferre<l  by  German  universities,  except 
that  of  lieentiate,  which  is  conferred  by  theological  facul- 
ties alone.  The  title  Doctor  of  Mi'dicine  entitles  ils  holder 
to  practice  medicine.  In  a  similar  w'ay  certain  other  de- 
grees, as  that  of  Civil  Engineer,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery, 
etc.,  denote  the  fitness  of  the  possessor  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession. The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ranks  as  the 
highest  distinclion  tobe  won  outside  of  professional  scholar- 
ship. The  uidversities  of  the  U.  S.  have  establisheii  gradu- 
ate courses,  and  grant  this  degree  on  substantially  the  same 
lines  as  those  followed  in  Ihi'  best  Cierman  universities. 
There  is,  however,  no  uiuformily  of  practice  in  the  matter 
of  conferring  degrees,  although  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  respect  is  much  better  in  Europe  than  in  tlie  U.S.; 
and  the  ten<iency  seems  to  be  to  restore  to  the  degrees  the 
dignity  and  distinction  that  originally  behmged  to  them. 
The  original  degrees  of  liachelor  of  Arts.  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Phdosophy.  Doctor  of  Theology,  Ductor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Doctor  of  Law  have  been  very  greatly  increased 
in  number,  so  that  now  a  person  mav  be  bachelor,  or  master, 
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or  doctor  of  almost  anything.  In  Germany  there  are  twentv- 
one  uidversities  with  the  right  to  confer  degrees:  in  Great 
Hritain  a  much  smaller  number;  while  in  the  U.  S.  there 
are  at  least  300  colleges  and  uidversities  entitled  to  exercise 
this  right. 

The  University  of  London  is  a  body  which  examines  and 
grants  degrees,  but  gives  no  instruction.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York  is  the  only  sindlar  institution  in  the 
U.  S.  As  a  rule,  the  degrees  represent  knowledge  acquired, 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  institution  conferring  them. 

See  Univeiisitv.  Doctor,  College,  and  Compayre.  Ahelard 
and  /he  Orit/in  and  /'Jtirli/  Jli.sttirf/ ttf  ['niversi/ies.  The  re- 
quirements fnr  obtaining  degrees  from  various  institutions 
of  learning  will  frequently  be  found  stated  in  the  descrip- 
tions (jf  these  institutions.  C  U.  Thurber. 

Dejrrees  of  Latitude  and  Longitude ;  The  distance  from 
the  equator  tn  the  pules,  along  a  meridian,  is  called  latitude, 
or  width ;  the  distance  from  an  assumed  prime  meridian, 
along  a  parallel,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation,  is 
called  luiigitude,  or  length.  These  expressions  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients,  who  used  them  because 
the  world  known  to  Ihem  was  really  more  extensive,  or  long, 
from  east  to  west,  than  wide,  from  north  to  south.  The  de- 
grees of  latitude  are  counted  from  the  equator  as  zero,  both 
noi-th  and  south,  making  ninety  degrees  each  way  to  the 
poles.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  all  civilized  nations 
should  also  agree  on  a  prime  meridian  from  which  the 
degrees  of  longitude  should  be  uniformly  counted  ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  British  count  180  degrees  east  and  180  degrees 
west  from  the  meridian  ]iassing  through  their  national  obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich,  near  London ;  the  French  start  from 
the  meridian  of  their  obsen-atory  at  Paris ;  the  Germans 
often  take  the  meridian  of  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the 
Canary  islands,  because  it  leaves  all  the  lands  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  east  and  those  of  the  Xew  World  to  the  west ; 
the  Americans  often  u.se  the  meridian  of  the  National  Ob- 
ser\atory  at  Washington,  Therefore,  when  the  longitude  of 
a  place  is  mentioned,  the  prime  meridian  from  which  it  is 
reckone<l  must  be  indicated.  The  seafaring  nations  mostly 
use  Greenwich  longitude ;  the  nations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Paris  and  Ferro. 

The  meridians  being  all  great  circles,  the  length  of  their 
degrees,  or  of  the  degrees  of  latitude,  is  about  unifonn  ;  they 
only  show  slight  elongation  toward  the  poles,  due  to  the 
polar  compression.  But  the  degi-ees  of  the  parallels  which 
mark  tlie  loiigitii<les  are  rapidly  decreasing  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circles  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

length  of  deorees  of  longitude  in  different  latitudes, 
in  english  miles. 
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ao  ... 
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70    

...  23-73... 
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2.5    ... 

...  62-72... 
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75    
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30    ... 

...  59-95... 

..   21.581 

80    

. ..  12-05... 

. .     4,339 

S.'j    ... 

...  ,56-72... 

..  20,419 

85    

...     6-84... 

. .     2.4f»4 

40    ... 

. ..  53-00... 

..   19.101 

90    

...     000... 

..    Pole. 

45    ... 

...  48-99... 
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The  length  of  a  minute  of  a  degree  of  the  equator  is 
called  a  geographical  mile,  of  wliii-h,  therefore,  there  are 
sixtv  in  one  degree.  This  is  the  same  as  the  nautical  mile, 
used  by  all  mariners  in  computing  distances  at  sea.  t)iie 
degree  of  the  equator  contains  69-16  English  statute  miles. 
See  Earth. 

I)e  Grey.  Rarl;  See  Ripon,  Marquis  of, 

I)e  Haas,  dc-haas ,  Maurice  Frederick  Hexdrick:  ar- 
tist; b.  ill  Kotterdam,  Holland,  in  18:i2  ;  a  pupil  of  Louis 
Meyer  and  other  eminent  artists  He  gave  much  attention 
to  niarine-painling,  in  which  he  early  accpiircd  distinction. 
In  1857  he  was  ajipointed  artist  to  the  Dutch  navy.  In 
18.59  he  emigrated  to  New  York.  His  pictures  are  marked 
by  vigorous  and  effective  drawing,  and  Ijy  fidelity  to  nature. 
His  Parraqiit  /'axsiiig  the  Fnrt.t  is  his  best-known  American 
work,  I),  in  New  York,  Nov,  23,  IWl.").— His  brother,  Will- 
iam Fkedekick  De  HAAs(ls;iO-MO).also  wasa  marine-painter, 
and  removed  from  Kotterdam  to  New  York  in  18.j1. 

Delili:  See  Delhi. 

Deli'ra,  or  Dehrn  Dun:  a  district  of  Meerut,  N'orthwest- 
erii  Provinces,  lirilish  India;  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
between  the  Ganges  and  .Iiimna  rivers.     It  comprises  the 
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valley  (dun)  of  the  Dehra  and  adjacent  hills.  Area,  1,193 
sq.  miles.  It  is  well  wooded,  undulating,  and  well  watered 
by  natural  and  artificial  channels.  Tea  cullivation  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms  are  thriving  industries.  Rice,  oil- 
seeds, millet,  potatoes,  and  pejmers  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  principal  town  is  Dehra,  the  headquarters  of 
the  great  trigonometrical  survev  of  India  ;  pop.  about  9.000. 
It  is  in  Ion.  78°  E..  lat.  30"  20'  N.  (see  map  of  Northern 
India,  ref.  4-E).  The  hill  station  Mussooree  is  a  favorite 
summer  resort  with  a  population  which  fluctuates  with  the 
season.  Landaur,  near  by,  is  a  uiilitary  depot  for  European 
convalescents.     Total  pop.  about  150,000. 

Deipnosophists:  See  Atiiex-TvIs. 

Deists  [from  Lat.  deus,  God] :  a  loosely  defined  body  of 
thinkers  having  their  principal  development  in  England 
from  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth.  With  several  beliefs  in  common,  they 
differed  widely  in  regard  to  a  future  life  and  other  matters. 
Their  temper  was  not  less  belie\nng  than  that  of  their  ortho- 
dox opponents.  They  rejected  revelation  because  man's 
natural  reason  seemed  to  them  perfectly  adequate  to  assure 
him  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  right  form  of  worship, 
viz.,  the  practice  of  virtue  and  enthusiasm  for  the  benefi- 
cent order  of  the  world.  That  tlieir  Goil  was  a  mechanical 
creator,  but.  having  made  the  world,  he  was  indifferent  to 
its  concerns,  is  an  idea  often  unwarrantably  attributed  to 
them  as  a  class.  They  rejected  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  vicarious  atonement,  the  supernatural  or  infallible 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  general,  they  regarded  the 
Scriptures  as  made  up  of  higher  and  lower  things,  the  for- 
mer a  republication  of  natural  religion,  the  latter  the  addi- 
tions of  the  craftv  and  the  superstitious.  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  (1.581-1648),  called  the  "Father  of  Deism," 
expressed  the  positive  aspects  of  the  system,  but  dealt  little 
in  negation.  His  temper  was  less  purely  intellectual  and 
more  religious  tlian  that  of  his  successors.  Blount,  the  first 
of  these  (165-1-'.I3),  developed  Holibes"s  objections  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch:  argued  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  Mosaic  cosmology  with  the  Copernican ;  and  by 
an  examination  of  the  alleged  miracles  of  Appolonius  of 
Tyana  endeavored  to  discredit  those  of  Christ.  He  set  the 
Deistieal  habit  of  regarding  religious  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices as  the  inventions  of  designing  men.  Shaftesbury  (1671- 
1713)  differed  widely  from  the  other  Deists,  often  criticising 
them.  While  the  most  intellectual  and  powerful  writer  of 
them  all,  his  plea  was  for  the  emotional  origin  and  charac- 
ter of  religion.  Toland  (1670-1722)  argued  that  true  Chris- 
tianity is  not  mysterious,  and  rudely  anticipated  the  Tiil^in- 
gen  ci'iticism  of  Christian  origins.  Collins  (1676-1729)  was 
strongest  in  his  attack  on  prophecy  as  an  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity :  Woolston  (1669-1733)  against  the  miracles.  Tindal 
(1657-1733)  sought  to  make  out  that  Christianity  is  "as  old 
as  the  creation."  Chubb  (1679-1764)  was  one  of  the  least 
learned  and  most  systematic;  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751),  the 
most  satirical  and  ironical.  Voltaire,  the  cliief  of  the 
French  Deists,  adopted  his  opinions  and  his  methods ;  Di- 
derofs  position  was  similar ;  Rousseau's  that  of  the  more 
religious.  Gibbon's  famous  chapters  on  Early  Christianity 
are  belated  Deism,  and  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  reproduced 
its  leading  ideas,  positive  and  negative.  With  many  shrewd 
anticipations  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Deism  was  singularly  lacking  in  the  historic  sense  and 
in  any  real  appreciation  of  the  forces  by  which  religions  and 
their  sacred  books  are  developed.  See  Leslie  Stephen's 
Hisiory  nf  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(2  vols.  lH7fi).  John  W.  Chadwick. 

Dejaiii'ra,  or  Deiancira  [in  Gr.  Aritiii/eipa,  or  Aj)o«ipo] : 
in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  (Eneus,  King  of'^Etolia, 
and  the  wife  of  Hercules.  She  preserved  some  blood  of  the 
centaur  Xessus  as  a  love-charm,  with  which  she  .saturateii  a 
tunic  of  Hercules,  who  was  poisoned  by  wearing  it. 

Dejazpt.  (le-zhmi'/Si .  Pauline  Viroinie  :  actress;  b.  in 
Paris.  .\ug.  30.  1797.  She  made  her  deltut  on  the  stage  as 
Fanchon  toute  seule  when  she  was  five  years  old,  and  played 
Honap.irte  ii  Hrienne  when  she  was  seventy-five.  Her  l')est 
impersonatiDns  were  those  of  boys  and  young  men.  In  1859 
she  bought  the  Theatre  des  Folies-Xouvelles,  which,  after 
her,  is  called  "  Theatre  Dejazet."  She  left  the  stage  in  1868, 
and  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1875. 

I>e  Jure:  See  De  Facto. 

DeKnlb:  city;  on  railway;  DeKalb  co..  111.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  2-E) ;  .58  miles  W.  of  Chi- 


cago ;  has  9  churches,  3  graded  schools,  barbed-wire  factories, 
large  wire-drawing  plant,  foundry,  agricultural-implement; 
factory,  shoe-factory,  glove  and  mitten  factory,  machine- 
shop,  and  various  smaller  manufactories.  The  increase  in 
population  since  1890  is  due  to  the  opening  of  new  indus- 
tries.   Pop.  (1880)  1,598  ;  (1890)  2,579  ;  (1893)  estimated,  4,000. 

Editor  of  "Chronicle." 

De  Kalb,  de-kaalp',  John,  Baron :  general ;  b.  in  Hiit- 
tendorf,  Bavaria,  July  29,  1721 ;  served  first  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  removed  to  the  U.  .S.  with  La  Fayette  in  1777,  and 
was  appointed  a  major-general  by  Congress  in  tlie  same 
year.  He  served  under  Washington  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  until  the  spring  of  1780,  and  then  became  the 
second  in  command  in  the  array  of  Gen.  Gates.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C,  and  died 
Aug.  19.  1780.  See  Kapp,  Leben  des  Amerikan.  Generals, 
Joh.  Kalb  (1862).  A  bronze  statue  of  De  Kalb  was  unveOed 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  16,  1886. 

DeKav,  Charles  :  poet  and  journalist  ;  a  grand.son  of 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake;  b.  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  July  25, 
1848 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  has  been  since  1877 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Author  of  Hes- 
perus (1880) ;  The  Vision  of  Kimrod  (1881) ;  and  The  Love 
Poems  of  Louis  Barnai-al  (1883). 

Dekkan  :  a  geographical  designation  in  India.  See 
Deccax. 

Dekker,  Tho.mas  :  dramatist.    See  Decker. 

De  Kov'eii,  Reginald  :  musician ;  b.  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Apr.  3,  1859 ;  graduated  B.  A.  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford  Lniversity,  in  1879:  studied  music  in  Stuttgart;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  Racine  College  1890. 
He  has  composed  manv  songs  and  several  operas,  chief  of 
which  are  Don  Qui.ro'te  (1890);  Eoliin  Hood  (isill);  The 
Fencing  Master  (X8i)'l);  The  Knickerbockers  {ii<'3'i)—a\\  of 
whicli  have  been  successfully  performed.  He  has  written 
musical  criticisms  for  the  Chicago  Post,  New  York  World, 
and  Harpers  Weekly.  D.  E.  Hervev. 

De  la  Beche.  df-la"a'besh'.  Sir  Henry  Thomas,  F.  R.  .S.  : 
geologist;  b.  near  London  in  1796.  He  began  the  geological 
mapping  of  Great  Britain  as  an  attache  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  afterward  secured  an  indejiendent  organization, 
thus  founding  the  first  official  geological  survey.  Among 
his  works  are  a  Geological  Manual  (1832)  and  the  Geological 
Observer  (1851).     D.  in  London,  Apr.  13,  1855. 

Delaborde,  de-lali'bord',  Henri,  Vicomte :  historical 
painter ;  b.  at  Renncs,  May  2,  1811 ;  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche :  first-class  medal.  Salon,  1847  ;  officer  Legion  of  Honor 
1870 ;  member  of  the  Institute  1868 ;  is  a  distinguished  critic 
and  writer  on  art.  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (1845) 
is  in  the  Versailles  Museum  ;  Hugar  in  the  Desert  (18.36)  in 
the  museum  at  Dijon ;  Passion  of  Christ  (1848)  in  Amiens 
Cathedral.  W.  A.  C. 

Delacroix,  de-laakrwa'a',  Ferdinand  Victor  Eu(;ene: 
figure-painter ;  b.  at  Cliarenton-Saint- Maurice,  near  Paris, 
Apr.  26,  1799 ;  pupil  of  Guerin.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  re- 
volt against  the  bombastic  classical  style  of  David,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Romantic  school  of  1830.  The  revolt  was  really 
begun  by  Gericault,  who  did  not  live  to  carry  on  the  war.  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  glory  that  riglitly  belongs  to  him 
is  attributed  to  Delacroix.  Delacroix  first  came  into  notice 
in  1822,  when  he  exhibited  his  picture  ot  Dante  and  Virgil  in 
Charon's  Bark  (now  in  the  Louvre).  It  is  one  of  tlie  best  of 
his  works.  The  battle  between  the  romanticists  and  the 
classicists  was  a  very  hot  one,  and  is  not  entirely  fouglit  out 
to  this  day.  How  mucli  of  the  fame  of  Delacroix  belongs  to 
his  part  in  founding  a  new  school  in  art  and  how  much  is 
due  to  his  merits  as  an  artist  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  his  ability  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  time  will  bring  a  more  modest  estimate  of  his 
worth  and  artistic  balance  as  a  colorist,  while  not  detract- 
ing from  his  value  as  the  ])rime  factor  in  the  development 
shown  in  the  art  of  painting  since  his  advent.  He  has  high 
reputation  as  a  colorist,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  won- 
derfully gifted  in  this  respect.  In  his  work  he  is  at  times 
flighty  and  fiery  in  the  bewildering  richness  of  a  multitude 
of  glowing  lints:  in  otliers,  as  in  tlie  Battle  of  Taillehourg 
(Versailles  Museum),  he  is  almost  unintelligible.  The  Entry 
into  Constantinople  (Louvre)  is  perhaps  his  completest  and 
finest  work.  In  spite  of  faults  and  insufficiencies  in  the 
matter  of  form  in  his  work,  it  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  and  power.      His   influence  on  the 
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moilern  French  school  was  very  preat,  and  with  liim  and 
with  (iericault  began  a  traiisforinalidii  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing tliat  has  affeeteil  every  school  of  art  in  the  world.  D.  in 
I'aris,  AuK-  l-l  1863.  William  A.  t'oKFix. 

I)e  Laet :  See  Lakt. 

Del'afleld,  Kdwaru.  M.  D.  :  physieian :  Ii.  in  New  York 
city  in  1794:  icradualed  at  Vale  College  in  1812  and  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1815.  Soon  aftiT  this 
he  went  to  London,  remained  abroad  about  a  year,  juid  on 
his  return  to  Xew  York,  in  eonjunetion  with  Dr.  .1.  Kearny 
Kodgers,  he  established  the  Xew  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary in  1820.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons:  in  18;!4  was  appointed 
physician  tn  the  Xew  York  lluspital :  in  1842  organized  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  \Vidows  and  Orphans  of  Jled- 
ieal  Jten,  ami  was  its  firet  president :  in  1866  was  elected 
president  of  the  medical  board  of  the  Woman's  Hospital;  in 
1858  was  elected  i)resident  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  in  1870  bec-ame,  by  virtue  of  his  presidency,  one 
of  the  governcn-s  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  was  elected 
first  president  of  the  board  of  governors.     D.  Feb.  i:i,  1875. 

Delafleld,  KiniARn:  U.  S.  militarv  ofTicer:  b.  Sept.  1. 
1708.  in  Xew  York  city:  graduated  at 'West  Point  in  1818; 
chief  of  engineers  Apr.  22,  18(i4,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  engaged  in  many  imiiortant  works  of  en- 
gineering, and  when  the  civil  war  broKe  out  served  on  the 
staff  of  tiov.  Morgan,  of  Xew  ^'ork,  to  riHirganize  and  e((uip 
State  forces  for  the  service  18G1-6:! ;  in  counnand  of  corps 
of  engineers  and  in  charge  of  engineer  bureau,  \Vashiiiglon, 
D.  C.  1864-6C;  as  inspector  of  >lilitary  Academy  1864-GG: 
as  member  of  lighthouse  board  and  of  commission  for  the 
im|irovement  of  Boston  liarlior  lNt!4-70:  and  as  regent  of 
Smithsonian  Institution  ISO.")- 70:  brevet  uuijor-general  t*.  S. 
army  Mar.  V.i,  1865,  for  faithful,  meritoi-ious,  and  distin- 
guished service  in  the  engineer  department;  and  retired 
from  active  service  Aug.  8.  1806.  I),  in  Washington,  D.  C'., 
Xov.  5,  1873. 

Delasro'a  Bay  (i.  e.  lagoon  bay):  an  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  in  Southeastern  Africa :  55  miles  long  and  about  25 
miles  wide,  ll  is  aliout  hit.  26  S.  and  Ion.  33  E.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  insalubrious,  but  the  bay  is  com- 
modious and  safe.  It  was  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in 
1408,  and  shortly  after  the  Portxiguese  founded  the  factory 
of  Lourenco  Marques.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  Portu- 
guese eserci.sed  no  jurisdi(^lion  in  the  country,  and  in  1822 
Capt.  Owen  hoisted  the  Hrilish  flag  mid  approjiriated  the 
territory.  But  on  his  return,  in  1823,  he  found  the  Portu- 
guese governor  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  strife  be- 
gan. The  ([uestion  attracted  no  attention,  however,  until, 
in  18(i8.  the  Transvaal  rejiublic,  the  Boers  having  made  a 
settlement  there  in  lS;in,  incorporaled  the  country.  The 
case  was  theii  laid  before  the  president  of  the  French  repub- 
lic for  arbitration,  and  on  Apr.  19.  1875,  Marshal  MacMahon 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese  claim.  .\  railway,  started 
by  a  liritisli  construction  company  but  confisc-ated  liy  the 
Portuguese  (invernment,  extends  from  LoureniM)  Jlaripies 
northwestward,  ll  was  opened  to  Pretoria  in  1S!)5,  making 
that  city  350  miles  from  the  coast  by  rail,  and  .lohaiinesburg 
400  miles  distant. 

Delaiubro,  de-hiiin  b'r.  Jkan  Baptist  .Ioseph  :  astrono- 
mer; b.  at  Amiens,  France,  Sept.  29.  1749;  studied  under 
Lalande.  He  ])roduccd  I'ahli'fs  of  the,  Orbit  of  i'ranns  in 
1790,  and  in  1792  Tallies  of  .lupitei-'x  Sateltitcs.'  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  (iovernment  Delambre  and  Mechain  spent  about 
seven  years  (1792-99)  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the 
meriilian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  Delambre  pulilished 
the  result  of  this  operation  in  his  Hasp  dii  Si/x/eiiii'  Jli'tn'ijiii' 
Derimal  (IHm-W).  He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in 
1795,  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the  ,\cadeniy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1803,  and  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of 
France  in  1807.  Among  his  numerous  and  able  works  are 
Theoretical  and  Practical  A.itrniioiiii/  (18141:  a.  Ilixtonj  of 
Ancient  Astronomi/  (1817);  a  Ilititonj  of  Meilia'ral  Axl'ron- 
omtj  (1819);  and  a  Hixtory  of  Modern  A.ttronomn  (1821). 
D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  19. 1822.     See  Fourier.  fUoye  de  Delambre. 

l)e  Lail'cpy,  Jamks:  jurist  ;  b.  in  Xew  York  in  1703;  the 
son  of  a  Huguenut  from  Xormandv.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  England  :  returned  to  N'cw  York  in  1729:  in  the 
following  year  formed  one  of  a  commissicjii  to  frame  a  new 
charter  for  the  city,  and  the  instrument  known  as  the  Mont- 
gomery charter  was  drawn  up  chiefly  by  liim:  became  a 
justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  province  1731,  and  in 


1733  its  chief  justice.  He  was  one  of  the  foundci-s  of  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  wealth,  and 
learning,  but  is  .said  to  have  been  nii|irinci[ilcd  and  in- 
triguing. Several  members  of  the  De  Lancey  family  were 
prominent  and  bitter  Tories  during  the  Kevolutionary  war, 
but  they  were  in  geuer.-il  men  of  remarkable  talents.  "  D.  in 
Xew  York.  Aug.  2,  1760. 

Dp  Laiicpy.  William  Hkatim  otk,  D.  T).,  EL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
(Oxon.):  a  Protestant  Episcopalian  bishoji;  li.  at  Maniaro- 
neck,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1797:  graduati'd  at  \ale  in  1817:  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1819.  priest- in  1822;  was  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  1827-32.  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Western  Xew  York  in  18:i9.  D.  in  Cieneva,  X.  Y., 
Apr.  5,  1865. 

Upland :  city:  capital  of  Volusia  co.,  Fla.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Florida,  ref.  4-.I);  on  railway  in  the 
center  of  a  great  orange  belt ;  has  five  churches,  and  is  the 
seat  of  John  B.  Stetson  University,  which  has  a  large  en- 
dowment and  fine  buildings.  Pop.  (1890)  1,113;  (1895) 
1.609.  Editor  of  "  Xews." 

Dpland.  Maroaretta  \\  \w.  (('anipbell) :  poet  and  novel- 
ist: ll.  at  Alleghany.  Pa.,  Feb.  2:i.  1857:  educated  at  Xew 
Uochelle,  X.  Y. :  taiiglit  industrial  thawing  in  Xew  York 
city.  She  was  married  in  1880  to  L.  F.  Didand,  of  Boston, 
where  she  has  since  resided.  She  published  a  volume  of 
verse,  Tlie  Old  Garden,  in  1886;  John  ^Yard,  Preacher,  a 
theological  novel  which  has  hail  wide  popularity  (1888); 
Florida  Dmjn  (1889);  Sidnetj,  a  novel  (1889);  fhe  Story 
of  a  Child  (1892);  Mr.  Tommy  Dove  and  other  Stories 
(1893). 

Dpiaiie,  John  Thadehs  :  journalist ;  b.  in  London,  Oct. 
11,  1817;  edncated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Ox- 
ford ;  in  May,  1841,  when  not  yet  twenty-four,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Times  and  held  the  position  for  thirty-six 
years,  iliiring  which  period  the  paper  attained  an  influence 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  journalism.  He  resigned  the 
editorship  in  1877.  and  died  Xov.  22,  1879.  C.  H.  T. 

Dplano.  CoLUMHUs.  LL.  D. :  lawyer ;  b.  in  Shorehara, 
Vt.,  June  5,  180!) :  removed  in  his  early  youth  to  Ohio.  He 
practiced  law  with  distinction,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1844.  Having  joined  the  Republican  party,  he 
was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1864.  He  became  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  in  Mar.,  1869,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant  in  Oct., 
1870;     D.  Oct.  22,  1896. 

Dolanoy.  de-laanwa"!!',  HiPPOLYTE  Pierre:  still-life  and 
genre  [lainter;  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  French  parents; 
contemporary.  Pupil  of  Gleyre,  Barrias,  Boiinat,  and  Vol- 
lon ;  third-class  medals.  Salon,  1879,  and  Paris  Ex]iosition, 
1889.  At  Don  Quixote's  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris.  His  work  is  excellent;  highly  finished.  Studio  in 
Paris.  '  \V.  A.  C. 

Dp  la  Ramfi,  de-laa-raa'nia',  Louisa:  British  novelist  of 

French  extraction  (known  in  the  literary  world  as  "  Ouida  ") ; 
b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1840.  ller  jiseudonym  was  a 
childish  mispronunciation  of  "  Louisa."  Her  novels,  some 
twenty-five  in  number,  arc  ])opular  but  sensational  and  high- 
colored  fictions.  Some  of  them  are  Strathmore  (1865); 
Under  Two  Flae/s  (1867);  In  a  Winter  City  (1876);  In  Ma- 
rcnwHYi  (1882) ;  Ouilderoy  (\SSi)).  She  has  resided  in  Flor- 
ence. Italy,  for  many  years.  II.  A.  Beers. 

Dplaroclip,  de-la-a'rosh',  HippoLYTE  (called  Paul) :  his- 
torical painter:  b.  in  Paris.  .July  17.  1797:  pupil  of  Baron 
Gros;  grand  gold  medal.  Salon.  1824:  oflicer  Legion  of 
Honor  1834:  member  of  the  Institute  1832:  professor  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  |iainted  the  famous  Ilemicyrle 
in  the  ficole,  1838-41.  Charlemagne  Cros.'iinf/  the  A  //m-  (1847) 
is  in  the  Versailles  Museum,  and  The  Princes  in  the  Tower, 
one  of  his  most  famous  works,  and  the  Death  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth  are  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  a  pronounced  clas- 
sicist.    D.  in  Paris,  Xov.  4.  1856.  W.  A.  C. 

Dp  la  RiiP,  Wakrex,  Ph,  D.,  F.  R.  S.  :  English  physicist 
and  inventor :  b.  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  Jan.  18,  1815 ; 
educated  in  Paris;  afterward  followed  his  father's  employ- 
ment as  wholesale  stationer  and  manufacturer  of  card-paper. 
He  invented  processes  for  photographing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  improvements  in  color-printing,  in  envelope-folding 
machines,  in  oil-refining,  etc.,  and  pul)lished  important  re- 
ports of  original  observations  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
physics.     D.  Apr.  19,  1889. 
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Dela'tor,  in  the  plural  Delatores  [Lat.  derlv.  of  defer' re, 
delatum.  carry  oflf] :  a  Latin  word,  literally  meaning  carrier; 
applied  in  course  of  time  to  the  carriers  of  evil  reports,  in- 
formers, or  public  spies.  LTnder  the  Roman  emperors  the 
delatores  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their  living  by  in- 
forming against  their  fellow-citizens.  They  constantly 
brought  false  cliarges  forward  to  gratify  the  jealousy  or 
avarice  of  the  different  emperors,  and  were  generally  paid 
according  to  the  apparent  consequence  of  the  information 
they  gave,  although  in  some  cases  the  law  speeitied  tlie  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus  if  a  murder  had 
been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any  slaves  ran  away  before 
inquest  (qumstio)  had  been  made,  whoever  apprehended  such 
slaves  received  for  each  one  so  apprehended  five  pieces  of 
gold  from  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  or,  if  the  estate  could 
not  pay  it,  the  governmeut  gave  the  reward.  At  various 
times  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the  pay  of  public 
spies  and  informers,  who  at  last  became  so  numerous,  and 
gave  rise  to  so  much  trouble  in  society,  that  the  emperors 
were  obliged  to  expel  and  variously  pimish  great  numbers 
of  them. 

Delauiiay,  dc-lo  nil',  Charles  Eugene,  F.  R.  S.  L.  :  math- 
ematician and  astronomer;  b.  near  Troves,  France,  Apr.  9, 
1816 ;  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1836  with  the  highest  honors.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed. principal  engineer  of  mines  of  the  first  class,  and 
Professor  of  Mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  and  in  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  numerous  native  and  foreign  honors  and  distinctions.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1855,  of  tlie  bureau  of 
longitude  in  1862.  and  director  of  the  Parisian  Observatory 
in  1870.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Traite  de  Mecanique 
RatiuneUe  (3d  ed.  1862) ;  Tkeorie  de  la  Lnne  (1866) ;  Rapport 
sur  le  Progres  de  VAstrnnomie  (1867).  He  was  drowned  at 
Cherbourg,  Aug.  5.  1872. 

Delaiiiiaj",  Jules  Elie  ;  figure  and  portrait  painter ;  b.  at 
Nantes,  France,  June  12,  1828 ;  pupil  of  Flandrin ;  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  1856 ;  third-class  medals.  Salon,  1859,  and 
Paris  Exposition,  1867;  first-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition, 
1878;  officer  Legion  of  Honor  1878;  medal  of  honor,  Paris 
Exposition,  1889 ;  member  of  the  Institute  1879.  His  por- 
traits are  among  the  finest  in  modern  art,  and  his  work  is 
tlistinguislied  by  the  most  artistic  qualities  of  drawing  and 
composition.  His  Death  of  tlie  Centaur  Nenxiis  is  in  the 
museum  at  Nantes,  and  Diana  is  in  tlie  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery, Paris.  He  has  done  imjiortant  decorative  work,  in- 
cluding several  churches  and  tlie  stairwav  of  the  new  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Paris.     D.  in  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1891. 

Delaiiuay,  Louis  Arsene  :  French  actor;  b.  JIar.  21. 
1826,  in  Paris ;  appeared  at  the  Odeon  1845 ;  played  the 
part  of  the  son  in  L'univers  et  la  niaimn  1846 ;  1848  ap- 
peared in  Le  3Ienteur  at  the  Theatre  Fran(,ais,  and  in 
Fythias  et  Damon, ;  he  has  shown  particularly  as  Telemaque 
and  Hernani. 

Del'avan  :  city  and  railway  junction;  Tazewell  co..  111. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  .5-D);  157 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  librarv.  a  high  school,  a 
jiark,  and  various  manufactures.  Pop.  (1880)  1,340;  (1890) 
1,176. 

Delavan:  village  (settled  in  1836);  Walworth  co..  Wis. 
(for  location  of  county,  .see  map  of  Wi.sconsin,  ref.  7-E) ;  on 
railway,  and  on  Turtle  Creek  ;  .58  miles  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee  ; 
hfis  the  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumli,  a  foundry, 
cheese  factories,  etc.  There  are  mineral  springs  here,  and 
the  village  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1880)  1.798; 
(1890)  2,038;  (1895)  2,238.  Editor  of  "  Republican." 

Helavigiie,  dc-laaveeil',  Jean  Francois  Casimir  :  dramat- 
ist ;  b.  in  Havre.  France,  Apr.  4,  1793.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  wrote  a  series  of  ]ialriotic  lyrics  calleil  Mexsi'iiiennes. 
which  were  received  with  favor.  '  The  dramas  Acs  Veprex 
Sicilienties  (1819),  Les  Ca.Mdiens  (1820),  and  Le  Paria  (1821) 
increased  his  fame.  In  1830  he  wrote  La  Parisienne  and 
other  revolutionary  songs.  Delavigne  occupies  an  intermi'- 
iliate  position  between  the  Classical  and  Rojnantic  school. 
There  are  more  piquancy  and  realistic  sentences  in  his  <le- 
liiieations  of  characters  tluin  in  those  of  Voltaire,  but  less 
passion  and  fire  of  imagination  than  in  those  of  Victor 
Hugo.  D.  Dec.  11,  1843. — Ills  brother,  Germain  Delaviqne, 
b.  Feb.  1,  1790,  wrote  with  Casimir  the  words  to  Halevy's 
t>\)era  of  Oharlen  l'/..  and  in  collaboration  with  Scribe  Le 
I  ieux  Oar(;on  and  other  vau<levilles.     I).  Nov.  1,  1808. 


Delaware  (named  in  honor  of  Lord  Delaware,  second 
Governor  of  Virginia) :  a  river  of  the  U.  S. ;  rises  in  New 
York,  and  is  formed  by  the  Coquago  and  the  Popacton, 
wliich  unite  at  Hancock  on  the  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  flows  southeastward  to  Port  Jervis 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  and  reaches  the  northern  extremity  of 
New  Jersey.  Below  this  point  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  runs  southwest- 
ward  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where  the  river  passes 
through  a  picturesque  gorge  in  the  Kittatinny  Mountain. 
Thence  it  flows  southward  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Bucks  County,  and  southeastward  to  Trenton,  where  it  nieets 
tide-water.  Below  Bordentown  it  flows  southwestward  un- 
til it  enters  Delaware  Bay,  about  40  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Trenton,  and  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  as- 
cend to  Philadel]iliia.  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Hudson  river  by  the  Morris  Canal  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  Large  numbers  of  shad 
are  caught  in  the  Delaware. 

Delaware :  one  of  the  Jliddle  Atlantic  States,  and  one 
of  the  original  thirteen.  It  is  situated  between  38°  38'  and 
39°  50  N.  lat.  and  75°  and  75°  46  W.  Ion.  It  is  96  miles 
long  and  from  9 
to  37  miles  wide. 
Bounded  N.  and 
N.N.  W.by  Penn- 
sylvania, E.  by 
Delaware  river 
and  bay  and  the 
Atlantic.  S.  and 
W.  bv  Marvhuul. 
Area',  2,050  sq. 
miles. 

Topography. — 
The  peninsula 
bounded  by  Ches- 
apeake and  Dela- 
ware Bays  and 
the  Atlantic,  of 
which  Delaware 
forms  the  north- 
east portion,  is 
generally  nearly 
level  and,  except  on  Delaware  river  and  bay,  sandy.  There 
are  no  mountains,  but  some  rolling  lands  with  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  N. ;  but  below  New  Castle  a  sandy  and  some- 
what marshy  ridge  only  relieves  the  eye  from  gazing  on  a 
dead  level.  This  ridge  is  nowhere  above  70  feet  in  height, 
runs  near  tlie  west  boundary  of  Delaware,  and  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  peninsula.  The  affluents  of  the  Delaware 
river  in  the  E.  and  of  the  five  or  six  streams  falling  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  have  their  sources  in  this  low  ridge.  There 
are  three  shallow  bays  or  sounds,  landlocked  by  spits  of 
sand,  below  Cape  Henlo]ien — viz..  Rehoboth  Bay.  Indian 
River  Bay,  and  the  north  portion  of  St.  Martin's  Bay. 
Most  of  the  larger  streams  and  bays  are  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  light  draught,  but  only  the  Delaware  river  and  bay 
and  Christiana  creek  are  navigable  for  large  ships  and 
steamers.  Rehoboth  Bay  admits  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of 
water.  Delaware  Bay  is  a  fine  body  of  water,  with  a  deep 
though  tortuous  channel,  having  from  35  to  75  feet  of  water. 
The  only  good  harboi's  in  the  State  are  those  of  Wilmington 
on  Christiana  Creek,  New  Castle,  and  Lewes. 

Minerals. — Bog-iron  ore.  found  in  all  the  swamps,  shell 
marl,  in  the  greensand  region,  and  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay 
are  abundant. 

Zooloyg. — There  are  few  wild  animals  in  tlie  State,  ex- 
cept that  many  formidable  reptiles  are  to  be  foun<l  in  the 
swamps.  The  shores  of  Delaware  Bay  are  frec|ucntcd  by 
immense  flocks  of  ducks  and  teal,  as  well  as  by  wild  geese; 
the  other  birds  of  the  State  are  those  common  to  tlie  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — In  the  swamps  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  cyjiress  and  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of 
a  semi-tropical  character,  as  well  as  bog-oak.  hackmatack, 
etc.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  there  are  no  extensive  for- 
ests, the  land  being  almost  wholly  under  enltivation.  The 
soil  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland  from  Delaware  Bay  is  for 
the  most  part  a  rich  clayey  loam,  but  west  of  this  it  is 
sandy,  and  recpiires  constant  fertilization  in'  order  to  pro- 
duce heavy  crops.  The  swamp  lands,  wlien  reclaimed,  are 
very  productive.    • 
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Thi- c//m(i/f  is  milil  and  favorable  for  fanning;  bealtli- 
fiil  in  till-  norlli  andoenU'r ;  sonic  reniittent  and  intermittent 
luvers  prevail  in  the  swampy  regions  in  the  sonth. 

Agricultural  Pmductis. — Delaware  is  eminently  a  frnil- 
prowing  State.  Peaehes,  apples,  and  small  fruits  raised 
here  are  in  demand  in  the  New  York  and  I'hiladelphia  mar- 
kets, anil,  in  eonneclion  with  Ni'W  .Jersev  and  Maryland,  shit 
supplies  eertainlv  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  demand  for 
these  i)roduets.  "In  188U  were  reported  8,74!t  farms,  of  which 
6,745 — more  than  threi'-quarters — were  of  50  acres  or  mons 
of  the  whole  number  3,708  (aliout  three-sevenths)  were  rented, 
and  two-thirds  of  these  were  rented  for  pay  in  kind  (gener- 
ally fruit).  Farms  occupy  about  ten-thirteenths  of  the  en- 
tire area.  In  181)2  Delaware  produced  ;i.77."'>.01)()  Inish.  of 
Indian  corn.  1.281.000  bush,  of  wheat,  and  428,000  bush,  of 
oats.  About  50.000  tons  of  liay  are  annually  harvested.  Po- 
tatoes, sweet  potatoes,  and  all  garden  vegetables  are  very 
largely  produced.  The  live  stock  of  the  State  in  1892  wits 
25,:iOO  horses,  4,812  mules  and  ji-sses,  2(),866  working  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  31,020  milch  cows,  71,798  sheep,  an<l  51,185 
swine.  The  peach  crop  varies  in  favorable  years  from  3.3(H).- 
000  til  4.000,000  baskets  or  crates.  The  apples,  pejirs,  quinces, 
aTid  small  fruits  produced  are  together  worth  more  than  the 
peaches. 

Miiinif(ictitre-'<. — Delaware  has  extensive  manufactures, 
Wilmington  being  the  center  of  some  im|)ortaiit  interests; 
the  principal  are  iron,  mostly  rolled,  flour  an<l  meal,  mo- 
riic<'0  and  leather;  ship-building,  iron  anil  wood;  machin- 
erv.  car-wheels,  etc. ;  railway  and  horse  cars;  cotton  goods. 
paper,  powder  and  chemicals,  carriages  and  wagons ;  canned 
provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  tobacco,  c'igars.  cigarettes, 
and  snuff;  woolen  goods,  lioots,  shoes,  and  findings. 

I{iii/irai/.i. — There  were  in  1892  320  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  in  r)elaware.  These  lines  penetrate  each  county. 
Trunk  roads  to  Baltimore,  Wa.shington,  and  the  South  pass 
through  the  northern  |>art  of  the  State. 

Financeii.—Thc  total  funded  debt  is  (1892)  $684,750.  As- 
sessed valuation  in  1890.  .*74, 134.401.  The  State  annual  rev- 
enue, as  well  as  that  of  Wilmington,  exceeds  expenditure. 
While  the  nominal  State  debt,  as  given  above,  is  $684,750, 
the  State  owns  $1,013,385  in  bank  stocks  and  railway  mort- 
gages, and  is  practically  free  from  debt.  There  is  no  State 
taxation  in  Delaware,  but  the  county  and  municipal  taxes 
raised  amount  to  about  $1,000,000  annually. 

Commerci'. — Though  the  foreign  eouunerce  of  Delaware  is 
conducted  mostly  through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  yet 
the  Delaware  district,  of  which  Wilmington  is  the  port,  had 
$477,847  of  exports  and  $219,670  imports  in  1892.  Wilming- 
ton hiis  a  line  of  steamers  plying  regularly  to  Xew  York,  and 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  lighter  draught  run  to  various 
ports  in  the  State.  Delaware  had  182  vessels  of  all  sorts 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  1892,  with  a  tonnage  of 
19.0S8. 

Banks,  f/r.— Delaware  had  Deo.  31. 1892. 18  national  banks 
in  operation,  with  a  ca|iital  nf  $2.l:'3,985,  aiul  $1,377,500 
U.  S.  bonds  on  deposit :  the  outstanding  circulation  was 
$1,472,174.  There  were  in  1892  7  Stjite  banks,  savings- 
banks,  and  private  banking-houses,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,180,000;  deposits,  $5,5.53,525.  There  were  also 
four  local  tire  insurance  companies  and  twenty-two  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  in  tlie  State  doing  business  in  Del- 
aware. 

XftvKpnper.i  and  Lihrarip.i. — There  were  in  1892  47  news- 
papers and  other  [leriodicals  in  the  State — 5  daily. 37  weekly, 
and  7  monthly.  There  are  also  18  public  libraries,  having 
an  aggregate  of  64.320  volumes. 

(jhurche-t  and  Editcatinn. — The  number  of  churches  of  all 
denominations  is  about  300;  the  Methodists  (Kpiscopal  and 
Protestant)  lead,  jind  are  followed  in  their  order  by  Presl)y- 
terians,  Kpiscnpalians,  Haptists,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends, 
Lutherans,  and  five  or  six  miiuir  denomiiuilions.  Delaware 
has  4;i,.538  children  of  school  age.  of  whom  32,5.52  are  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools;  nuudier  of  school-houses,  445; 
value  of  school  property,  aV)out  $716,232.  There  are  657 
teachers  (203  men,  4.54  women) ;  total  receipts  for  these 
schools.  $246,601;  total  expenditure,  $246,718.  The  city 
schools  of  Wilmington  are  excellent.  There  is  normal  in- 
struction, but  no  distinct  normal  school ;  10  teachers' insti- 
tutes held.  There  is  one  State  college  at  Newark,  with  sci- 
entific and  normal  departments;  a  college  at  Wilmington. 
There  are  also  13  academies,  seminaries,  or  high  schools,  but 
no  i>rofessional  schools. 

Populal ion.— In  1790,  .59,096;  in  ia30,  76,748;  in  1870. 
125,015;  in  1880.  146,608  (white  120,160,  colored  26,448) ;  in 


1890.  1{)8,493  (white  140,066,  colored  28,427,  including  37 
Chinese  and  4  Indians). 


COU.NTIES. 

*R«f. 

Pop. 

IDSO. 

Pop. 
1890. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

1890. 

Kent 

.VN 
3-N 

7-N 

32,874 
77.716 
36.018 

97,1  S3 
38,647 

Dover 

3,061 

New  Castle 

Sussex 

Wilmington 

Georgetown 

61,431 
1,353 

Totals 

146,608 

168,493 

Principal  Toivn-'i  and  Population  1S90. — Wilmington, 
largest  city,  61.431 ;  Dover  (canital),  3.061 ;  New  Castle.  4,010; 
aiui  Smyrna,  2,4.55.  North  ^Iilford.  Seaford,  Lewes.  Laurel, 
Delaware  City,  South  Milford,  Georgetown,  and  Newark  are 
important  towns. 

Government. — Lender  the  constitution  of  1897,  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  for  four  years,  senate 
(17  members)  for  four  years,  house  of  representatives  (35 
members)  for  two  years. 

Ilistor;/. — Named  from  the  bay  and  river ;  first  settlement 
by  Dutch  undiT  De  Vries.  1630,  near  Lewes;  colony  destroyed 
by  Indians.  In  1637  Swedes  and  Finns  bought  the  land  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  Christiana  creek,  and  built  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  calling  the  country  New  .Sweden ;  the 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  built  a  fort  at  New  Ca.stle,  5  miles 
below ;  after  some  difficulties  the  Dutch  captured  New 
Sweden  in  16.55,  and  expelled  those  who  would  not  swear 
allegiance  to  Holland.  In  1664.  when  the  New  Netherlands 
were  conquered  by  the  English,  the  Duke  of  York  claimed 
Delaware  as  belonging  to  him  ;  Lord  Baltimore  also  claimed 
it ;  William  Penn  purchased  it  in  1685.  and  it  was  called 
"  the  territories."  and  regarded  as  a  ]iart  of  Pennsylvania 
for  twenty  years.  In  1703  it  had  a  distinct  legislature,  but 
until  177(3  was  under  the  Pennsylvania  government,  and  the 
Penn  family  were  proprietaries.  Became  intlependent  in 
1776,  and  in  the  Kevolutionary  war,  as  in  previous  wars,  the 
•'  Blue  Hen's  chickens  "  (so  called  from  their  flag)  were  as 
brave  and  ellicient  soldiers  as  any.  Constitution  adopted 
Sept.  20,  1776,  and  others  in  1792,  1831,  and  1897;  ratified 
the  Conslilution  of  the  U.  S.  Dee.  7.  1787.  The  State  has 
been  quiet  but  prosperous.  It  held  a  few  slaves  till  the  civil 
war.  and  though  it  sent  about  10.000  men  into  the  I'nion 
army  in  the  war,  there  was  a  large  minority  who  then  and 
afterward  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Union. 

Governors  of  the  State.— From  1776  to  1787,  two  governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  John  Dickinson  and  Thomas  McKean,  were 
presidents  of  Delaware,  but  in  1789  the  first  Governor  of 
Delaware  was  elected,  and  the  succession  has  since  been  ; 

Joshua  Clayton 1789-96 

Gunning  Bedford 1796-97 

Daniel  Rogers 1797-98 

Kieliard  Bassett I798-180I 

.lames  Sylies  (acting) 1801 4« 

David  Hall 18IW  0.i 

Nathaniel  Mitchell 18U.T-08 

George  Truett ISOK-ll 

Joseph  Haslett 1811-14 


)aniel  Rodney 1814-17 

John  Clarke 1817-20 

Jacob  Stout  (acting) 1820-21 

John  Collins 1821-22 

( 'aleh  Rodnev  (acting). . . .  1822-23 

Joseph  Ha.slctt 1821-24 

Sanniel  I'ayntc r 1821  27 

George  Toindexter IS27-.'lo 

David  lla/.zard isto  :« 

Caleb  P.  Bennett 18.i:i-.i7 

Cornelius  P.  Comeg}-s 18;t7-10 

William  B.  Cooper 1810-44 


Thomas  Stockton 1»M-I6 

Joseph  Maul  laeting) 1846 

William  Temple 1846 

William  Thorp 1M6-51 

William  H.  Ross 1851-55 

Peter  Ii".  Cansey 1R55-59 

William  Burton ]8.5il-63 

Wihiam  Cannon 18(j:i-65 

Gove  Saulslmry I8tw-60 

James  Ponder 1869-75 

John  P.  Cochran 187.V79 

John  W.  Hall 1879-83 

Charles  C.  Stoekley 18SJ-S7 

Benjamin  T.  Biggs 1887-91 

Robert  J.  Reynolds 1891-95 

Joslma  II.  Mnrvilt 1895-95 

William  T.  Watson 189.5-97 

Kbe  W.  Tunnell 1897- 


Kevised  by  A.  R.  Spofford. 
Dolawarp  :  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Dela- 
ware CO.,  O.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref. 
4-K);  on  the  Olentangy  river,  24  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  Ohio 
Weslcyan  Female  College.  It  has  good  schools,  large  rail- 
way r'cpair-sho()S,  2  foundries,  2  flouring-mills,  an  oil-mill, 
a  woolen-factory,  and  manufactures  of  bagging,  chairs, 
iron  fences,  carriages,  lumber,  etc.  It  is  handsomely  situ- 
ated and  well  built.  There  are  valuable  medicinal  springs 
here.     Pop.  (1880)  6,894 ;  (1890)  8,224. 

KnlTOR  OF  "G.1ZF.TTE." 

Delawaro.  or  more  correctly,  Uelawarr.  Thomas  West, 
Lord :  the  twelfth  baron  of  that  title,  the  second  governor 
and  first  caplain-general  of  Virginia;  a  descendant  by  the 
female  line  of  an  old  and  noble  family  which  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  an  estate  called 
•  See  map  of  Delaware.  +  Died  Apr.  8, 1896. 
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La  Warre  (or  Warwick),  in  Gloucestershire,  Englanii.  He 
took  his  title  in  1602,  He  was  nanicil  captain-general  of 
Virginia  (which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  present  eastern 
coast  of  the  U,  S.)  in  a  charter  dated  May  23,  1609,  He 
visited  the  colony  in  1610,  established  a  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  James,  built  two  forts,  and  returned  in  the  following 
year  to  England,  He  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  es- 
tablishing the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  sea,  "not 
without  suspicion  of  poison,"  June  7,  1618,  while  on  his  see- 
onii  voyage  to  America.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  noble 
anil  |iliilanthroi)ic  man. 

Di'lanare  Bay :  a  wide  estuary  lietwecn  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  river  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separating  the  State 
of  Delaware  from  the  soutliern  part  of  Xcw  Jersey,  The 
entrance  between  Capes  May  and  Henlopen  is  13  miles 
wide  ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  bay  is  about  25  miles.  A 
safe  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  formed  in  this  bay  by 
the  construction  of  a  Breakwater  {g.  v.)  near  Lewes.  This 
structure  is  in  hit.  38=  59'  07"  N„  Ion.  75=  6'  9"  W.  The 
western  part  of  the  bay  is  generally  shallow,  but  it  has  a 
deep  though  not  very  direct  channel  for  shipping, 

Delaware  City :  a  city  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Delaware,  ref.  S-N) ;  on  the  Delaware 
river,  about  40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  tlu'  Cliesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  Pop, 
(1880)  1,085  ;  (1890)  969, 

Delanares :  See  Algon-quian  Indians. 

Delaware  Water  (iap :  a  summer  resort  of  Monroe  co., 
Pa.;  on  tlic  Delaware  river,  where  it  passes  through  the 
Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R. :  108  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia  and  92 
miles  W.  of  New  York  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Pennsylvania,  ref.  4-J).  The  river  here  flows  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  between  steep  rocky  banks,  which  rise  nearly  1,200 
feet  above  the  water. 

De  la  Warr,  Earls,  and  Viscounts  Cantalupe  (Great 
Britain,  1761) :  Barons  ile  la  Warr  (1209),  Barons  West  (1343), 
Barons  de  la  Warr  (f^ngland.  1579,  by  patent). — Charles 
Richard  Sackville  West,  sixth  earl,  major-general,  b.  Nov, 
13,  1815,  succeeded  his  father,  George  John,  Feb.  23,  1869: 
d.  Apr.  23,  1873 :  succeeded  by  his  brother  Reginald  Wind- 
sor Sackville.  b.  Feb.  21.  1817. 

Del  Credere  Cuiiiinission  [ihl  cruhre  is  Ital.,  and  means 
of  faith  or  belief]:  in  mercantile  law,  an  additional  pre- 
mium charged  by  a  factor  or  commission  merchant  on  the 
price  of  goods  consigned  to  him  when  he  guarantees  the 
solvency  of  the  purchaser  who  buys  them  on  credit.  The 
del  credere  factor  or  agent  is  a  surety,  liable  only  to  his  prin- 
cipal in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturues  Allen. 

Delegation  :  the  name  formerly  given  in  the  Italian  states 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice  and  in  the  papal  dominions  to  a 
province  and  its  governor  and  his  court.  There  were  nine 
of  these  governing  bodies  in  Lombardy  and  eight  in  Venice, 
each  consisting  of  a  delegate  as  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  subordinates.  In  1816  there  were  seventeen  delegations 
estaltlished  in  the  states  of  the  Church,  but  the  numbers  were 
several  times  changed.  Here  the  delegate  was  always  a  ]:ire- 
late  appointed  tiy  the  pope  ;  if  a  cardinal,  he  was  called  a 
legate  and  his  province  a  legation. 

Deleselnze  dc-lo'klilz',  Louis  Charles  :  a  French  politi- 
cian :  b.  in  Dreux.  Oct.  2,  1809 ;  took  part  in  1830  in  the  re- 
publican movement;  was,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  for  a 
short  time  commissioner-general  in  the  departments  Du  Nord 
and  Pas-dc-Calais ;  t  hen  published  several  ultra-radical  papers 
in  Paris  ;  was  in  1857  deported  to  Cayenne.  In  1868  he  started 
a  journal.  Jieveil,  which  advocated"  the  views  of  the  Inter- 
national. During  the  reign  of  the  Commune,  of  which  he 
was  the  leading  spirit,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  war  com- 
mission with  almost  unlimiteil  powers.  His  fall,  on  May  28, 
1871,  on  the  barricade  in  the  Rue  d'Angouleme,  ended  the 
resistance  of  theConinnine  to  the  troops  of  theGovernnient. 
He  was  accused  unjustly  of  having  issued  the  incendiary 
iird(Ts.  He  wrote  De  Pun's  a  Catjenne:  Jonrnal  d'lin  I'mrui- 
/iiirfii  (1867),  in  whic-li  he  described  liis  sufferings  during  his 
exile. 

Delft:  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Smith 
Holland  ;  on  the  railway  from  Rottenlnni  to  The  Hague;  4 
miles  S.  E,  of  Hie  latter  (see  map  of  lliillaiul  and  Belgium, 
ref.  6-E).  It  is  well  built  of  brick,  and  clean,  and  is  situated 
amid  a  network  of  canals.     It  has  a  richly  adorned  town- 


hall,  a  Gothic  church  containing  a  magnificent  monument 
to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassinated  here  in 
1.584  :  a  state  arsenal,  an  East  Indian  college,  a  polytechnic, 
and  several  hospitals.  Delft  was  formerly  noted  for  glazed 
earthenware,  which  throughout  Holland  came  to  have  the 
name  of  delft-ware.  The  same  kind  of  ])ottery,  now  mostly 
made  in  England,  is  still  called  delf.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  carpets,  woolen  cloths,  soap,  etc.     Pop.  (1896)  33,021. 

Delfts'liaven :  the  port  of  Delft ;  on  the  river  Meuse,  1^ 
miles  S.  W.  of  Rotterdam  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, ref.  6-E),  and  connected  with  the  city  by  canal.  It 
has  a  handsome  church.  The  inhaliitants  are  partly  em- 
ployed in  ship-building,  iron-foundries,  and  distilleries. 
Here  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  embarked  for  Southampton,  Julv 
22,  1620.     Pop.  13,138. 

Delgada,  del-gaa'da,  or  Poiita  Delgada :  a  city  of  the 
Azores ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael ;  the 
capital  of  that  island  and  of  St.  Mary ;  hit.  37°  45'  N.,  Ion.  25° 
40  W.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  grain,  and  orchil. 
There  are  here  a  breakwater  and  docks  for  shipping.  Pop. 
17,040. 

Delhi,  or  Delili,  deli :  a  division  and  district  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  British  India.  The  division  forms  the  southeast  angle  of 
the  Punjaub,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jumna  river,  with  the 
Northwest  Provinces  on  the  E.,  and  Rajputana  on  the  S.  It 
has  an  area  of  15,530  sq.  miles,  and  a  ]iopulation  in  1891  of 
4,433,680.  The  district  is  one  of  the  suljilivisions  of  the  di- 
vision, and  is  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  about  75  miles  long  and  from  15  to  23  broad,  lying 
between  lats.  28=  13'  N.  and  29'  13'  N.,  and  containing  the 
celebrated  city  of  Delhi  (g.  v.) :  area,  1,276  sq,  miles.  It 
consists  of  a  narrow,  low-lying  alluvial  strip  along  the  river, 
Ijacked  by  a  country  of  stony  or  hard  sandy  soil,  which  re- 
(piires  artificial  irrigation.  The  chief  products  are  wheat, 
barley,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  building-stone.  The  Rajpu- 
tana state  railway  crosses  the  district,  and  the  East  India 
railway  and  the  Punjaub  railwav  run  trains  into  Delhi  city. 
Pop.  6'75,000.  '  ■  M.  W.  Harrington.  " 

Delhi,  or  Delili  (in  Sanskrit,  Indraprastha) :  a  celebrated 
city  nf  Hindustan,  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Shah,je- 
haiiiihad:  on  the  Jumna,  9.54  miles  N.  W,  of  Calcutta  by 
rail ;  lat,  28°  40'  N„  Ion.  77°  18'  E.  (see  map  of  N.  India,  ref. 
5-E).  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
was  the  largest  city  of  Hindustan,  having  a  population  of 
2,000,000.  An  extensive  tract,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  pal- 
aces, pavilions,  baths,  and  mausoleums,  marks  the  dimensions 
of  the  ancient  metropolis.  The  modern  city,  mostly  rebuilt 
by  Shah  Jehan  1638-58,  has  a  circumference  of  7  miles,  and 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  walls  of  red  sandstone  30  feet 
high.  It  has  ten  colossal  arched  gates,  defended  by  round 
bulwarks.  The  streets  ai'e  mostly  narrow,  but  one  of  the  main 
avenues  is  120  feet  wide.  Tlie  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
built  by  Shah  Jeluin,  is  the  most  magnificent  in  India.  Its 
stu|iendous  towers,  surmounted  by  elegant  pavilions,  its 
marl.ile  domes  and  gilded  minarets,  present  a  very  impos- 
ing a|ipearancc.  Among  the  other  remarkable  edifices  is  the 
Jamma  mosque,  a  splendid  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.  Delhi  has  about 
forty  mosques,  many  of  which  have  lofty  minarets  and  gildeil 
domes.  The  goldsmiths  of  Delhi  are  famous  for  the  beauty 
of  their  work.  JIany  Kashmir  shawls  are  here  embroidered 
with  silk  and  gold.  Delhi  has  a  large  trade  in  wheat  and 
other  produce.  The  city,  which  has  been  frequently  captured 
by  hostile  armies,  was  taken  by  the  British  general  Lord 
Lake  in  1803,  and  it  has  continued  under  British  domina- 
tion ever  since  that  time.  In  Jlay,  1857,  Delhi  was  occupied 
by  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  who  lii-re  murdered  a  number  of 
British  residents,  A  British  army  commenced  the  siege  of 
this  place  in  June,  and  tnok  it  liv  assault,  after  a  .severe  fight 
of  seven  day.s,  in  Sept.,  1857.     Pop.  (1891)  192,579. 

Delhi :  village ;  capital  of  Delaware  co..  N.  Y.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  6-H) ;  on  a  branch 
of  the  N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  and  the  west 
branch  of  Delaware  river.  It  is  the  center  of  a  grazing  and 
butter-producing  region,  and  has  a  foundry  and  various 
manufactories.  "PoiJ.  (1880)  1,384;  (1890)  1,564, 

Delibes,  Clement  Piiillibert  Leo  :  opera  composer ;  b,  at 
Saint-Germain-du-Val,  France,  Feb.  21,1836:  studied  at  the 
Paris  ConservaUiry.  faking  first  jirize  for  solfeggio  in  18.50; 
ac<Mimpanist  at  liie  Theatre  Lyricpie  in  1853  and  at  the 
Grand  Opera  1863.  and  second  churus-nuister  under  Masse. 
He  was  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  member 
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of  tin'  Institute,  lie'  succeeded  Reber  as  Professor  of  Com- 
]iositioii  in  llie  Conservatory.  His  most  famous  opera  was 
Ijitkmf.  produced  in  Paris'  in  188:^  willi  tlie  Amerieiui 
singer  Marie  Van  Zandt  in  tlu'  title  rttle.  other  works  were 
Coppi-lia.  1S70:  Si/Zria,  ISTO:  Li-  lini  I'li  dil,  l,sT:i:  and 
Jean  dt  Sivelle,  iiSSO.  These,  and  his  ballets  La  Soiiree 
and  Le  Pas  de  Fleiirs,  were  very  successfid.  D.  Jan.  16, 
18!ll.  I).  E.  Hervev. 

Uplillo,  dp-leel',  JACQfK.s.  L'Abbc:  didactic  poet;  b.  at 
Aif,nieperse,  Auver^ue,  France,  June  2'Z,  17:58.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  college  in  Paris,  and  becauu'  Professor  of  llunuui- 
ities  at  Amiens,  llis  re[iuljitiiin  was  established  l)y  a  trans- 
lation of  Vergil's  (Ininjicx  (ITIill).  In  1780  he  pul)lished  Lfx 
Jtivdin.i.  He  translated  inin  French  verse  \'crgil's  ^Encid 
(1804)  and  Milton's  Pariidisc  [msI  (180.5).  His  version  of  the 
^^iwid  is  considered  the  best  in  the  language.  Among  his 
works  is  a  |ioeni  entitled  Iituii/intilidii  (1806),  which  is  highly 
commended.  I).  May  1,  181:1  See  Campenon,  £loge  de 
Delille;  Sainte-Heuve,  I'ortraUs    Litterairex  (vol.  ii.). 

Doliriiini  [Lal.deriv.  of  dtUra're.  to  be  beside  one's  self, 
liter.,  to  leave  the  furrow ;  de,  olt  +  lira,  furrow] :  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  ideas  of  a  sick  person  are  in  a  confused, 
wild,  or  wandering  state.  'It  differs  from  insanity  in  being 
a  svmptom  of  ai'ute  disease,  like  fever,  while  insanity  is  an 
eviilence  of  more  chronic  disease. 

I>(«Hriiiin  Troiiii'iis  [Ijat.,  trembling  delirium]:  one  of 
the  affectinus  pruduced  by  chronic  alcoholism.  It  occurs 
as  a  result  of  a  protracted  deliauch  in  those  habitually 
e.xcessive  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  more  rarely  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  sudden  witlidrawal  of  the  accustomed  stimulus,  or  of 
a  temporarily  excessive  iiululgenee.  It  is  frequently  caused 
by  some  severe  injury  in  a  drunkard,  or  by  acute  disease. 
Connnon  as  this  condition  now  is,  aiul  must  have  been 
from  earliest  times,  its  cause  and  luitiu'e  were  not  pointed 
out  until  181:3,  when  Dr.  Sutton  ilistinguishi'd  cases  of  delir- 
ium curable  by  opium,  but  not  by  blood-letting,  from  other 
forms  of  delirium,  aiul  in  181!)  when  Rayer  showed  the 
true  nature  ami  propo.scd  the  name  Oi/iu-iimitia  ((Jr.  ohos. 
wine). 

The  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  are  varied,  but  the 
most  impiu'tant  are  wakefulness,  loss  of  appetite,  delirium, 
trembling,  an<l  hallucinations.  Inability  to  sleep. combined 
with  aversion  fi'oin  fnod  and  vomiting  when  such  is  taken, 
rapidly  reduce  the  strength  of  the  patient  to  an  extreme 
degree.  The  tremblnig.  so  characteristic  as  to  form  part 
of  the  name,  is  invariable,  usually  affecting  the  hands,  but 
in  some  eases  general.  The  halluciiuitions  generally  pertain 
to  sight,  the  objects  .seen  being  grotesiuie  or  horrilile  (only 
occasionally  of  a  pleasant  nature),  and  usually  combined 
with  nuist  dreadful  a[iprehension  of  impending  evil.  These 
symptoms  eontimic  and  grow  in  severity  until  the  patient 
is  utterly  exhausted,  when  death  may  ensue,  or  aftcu'  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  tardy  restoration  of  health.  Death 
occurs  in  about  one-sixth  of  bad  cases. 

The  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  nourishing  soft  food,  ri'inedies  being  applied  to 
the  stomach  to  insure  its  retention;  in  inducing  ipiiet  and 
sleep  by  opium  or  morphia,  bromide  of  potash,  cidiu'al,  and 
similar  drugs,  together  with  utmost  quiet  of  surroundings, 
and  in  attending  to  proper  action  of  the  eiuuuctorics. 
There  is  a  constant  craving  f(U'  alcohol,  but  in  most  cases 
this  is  to  be  withheld.  Wiien  weakness  is  uuirked.  a  little 
spirits  nuiy  be  allowed.  Uestniint  with  numacles  and  the 
liki'  is  not  advisable  when  they  may  be  dis|)eused  with. 

Delirium  tremi'iis  is  but  one  rif  the  results  of  chronic  al- 
coholism. An  allied  form,  alcnhi>lic  mania  or  niinila  ii  judii. 
is  a  violent  acute  mania,  and  more  often  follows  temporary 
excess  in  drink.  In  other  ca.sc.s,  especially  in  dritikers  of 
absinthe,  which  contains  oil  of  wormwood,  convulsions  re- 
sembling those  of  epilepsy  occur.  But  in  general  long-con- 
tinued excess  in  drinking  causes  degenerative  changes  in 
all  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  anil  tlierefore  the  symptcuns 
are  legion.  William  Pei'I'EU. 

DeU.slo,  dc-leel  ■,  Gi'ILLAlMi; :  l-'reiu'h  geographer;  b.  in 
Paris,  Feb.  •28.  107.').  He  reformeil  the  system  of  geography, 
and  published  in  1700  a  map  of  the  world  and  celestial  ami 
terrestrial  globes.  He  wrote  several  memoirs  on  geography, 
aiul  producecl  maps  of  ancient  and  modern  countries.  I). 
Jan.  2."),  1726. — His  brother,  Joseph  Xiciiolas  Delisle  (1). 
in  Paris.  Apr.  4,  1868),  founded  a  .school  of  astronomy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Russian  .search  for 
a  piissage  from  the  South  Sea  to  the  north  of  .Vmerica. 
In  Delisle  s  thermometer,  used  in   Russia,  the  boiling-point 


of  water  is  zero,  and  the  freezing-point  is  150'.     D.  in  Paris 
Sept.  11,  1768. 

Delitzscli,  da  litch  :  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony;  capital 
of  a  district,  on  the  river  ljr>lier.  and  on  the  Magdeburg- 
Zerbst-Leijizig  and  till'  Halle-Snten  Kailways;  l.TmilcsX.of 
Leipzig  (see  map  of  (rcrnian  Kmpire,  ref.  4-F).  It  has  four 
churches,  a  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woolen  hosiery  and 
gloves.     Pop.  (1890)  8,!l4y. 

Delitzscli.  Fka.nz;  German  theologian;  b.  in  Leipzig 
Feb.  •l:\,  18i:!.  In  1846  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Rostock,  in  1850  at  Krlaiigeu,  and  in  1867  at  Leipzig.  In 
addition  to  numenuis  devoti<uuil  and  theological  works, 
amoiiir  which  are  Tin-  flmise  iif  6'o(/(1848);  l/ixfori/  of  Jew- 
ish I'oelrtjWM) ;  liiblicD-I'niphelic  TheohHijj  (184.'))  \Iiihli- 
cal  Psj/chiihiyy  (1855) ;  Christian  Apolor/efics  (1869) ;  A  Day 
in  Capernaum  (1871),  he  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on 
Genesis,  Isaiah,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  and 
Hebrews.  He  moved  .steadily  from  a  conservative  position 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  modern  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  Hexateuch.  He  prepared  also  a  translation  tif  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  He  was  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed and  influential  expositors  of  this  century.  D.  in 
Leijjzig,  Mar.  4,  1890.  Revised  by  C.  II.  Toy. 

DeUtzscli,  Friedrich  :  son  of  Franz  Delitzsch  ;  b.  in  Er- 
langen.  Sejit.  :J,  18.50;  Professor  of  Assyriology  at  Leipzig, 
and  a  leader  in  the  younger  school  of  German  Assyriolo- 
gists. 

Delias,  da'lee-oos,  Nicolaus  :  German  Shakspeare  scholar; 
b.  in  Bremen,  Sept.  19,  1813;  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin; 
taught  at  Berlin;  removed  to  Bonn  in  1846,  where,  after 
holding  other  subordinate  positions  in  the  university,  he 
was  made  full  professor  in  1867.  His  most  important  work 
is  his  Shalispeare,  a  critical  text  with  explanatory  notes, 
which  was  first  ]iul)lished  1854-61.  and  has  run  ihrough 
several  editions.  Of  his  other  publications  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Maistre  ^Yace's  St.  Nicolas  (1850);  Der 
Mi'/fhiis  von  ^\'m.  Shakspere  (1851);  Ungedrnckte  proven- 
zalisrhe  Ijieder  (18.5:3);  Veberdas  enylische  Theatenresen  zii 
Shakspere's  Zeit  (185;i);  Pseudo-'shakspere'sche  Dramen 
(5  parts,  1854-74) ;  Ahhandlunyen  zu  Shakspere  (1878).  D. 
at  Bonn,  Nov.  18,  1888.  G.  L.  Kittreuge. 

Del'la  Crus'ca  [Ital.,  of  the  bran,  because  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  was  the  imrifying  or  sifting  out  of 
tli(!  bran  from  the  language.  The  emblem  of  the  society 
was  a  sieve] :  the  name  of  a  celebrated  academy  founded  at 
Florence  in  1.58"2  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard 
of  the  Italian  tongue.  This  academy  published  a  diction- 
ary, which  became  an  authority  in  relation  to  classical  jiurity 
of  language.  The  Delia  Crnscan  Academy  was  afterward 
incorporated  with  the  Florentine  Academy  (q.  v.),  but  was 
reviveil  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.     See  Academy. 

DcHa  Cniscaii  School :  a  group  of  affected  Knglish 
writers,  which  came  into  notice  toward  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  (lourished  for  a  brief  ])erioil.  A  nundier 
of  Knglish  residents  at  Florence  ]iubli.slieil  about  1785  a 
volume  entitled  The  Florence  JJiscellani/.  and.  finding  their 
verses  admired,  assumed  the  name  of  Didia  Cruscans  (see 
Della  Crusca),  and  began  to  contribute  to  newspapers 
published  in  England.  Their  imitators  became  numerous 
in  England,  but  William  Gikeord  (</.  r.)  satirized  the  Della 
Cru-scans  so  severely  in  his  /inriail  (WM)  and  Mariad  (1796) 
that  the  si'hool  was  summarily  killed.  Among  its  lights 
were  Mrs.  Thrale  I'iozzi,  Robert  Jlerry,  Bertie  Greathead, 
and  Williani  Parsons. 

DoUo:  a  Florentine  iiainter;  b.  i;;72.  His  name  seems 
to  have  been  Daniello  (or  JleUo)  Delli.  He  first  aimed  at 
sculpture,  but  being  obliged  to  make  his  living  he  turned 
his  attention  to  designing  and  painting  furniture.  He  con- 
tinued at  this  for  many  years,  and  painted  for  John  (if 
Medicis  all  the  furniture  of  one  room.  Donatello  also  heliu'd 
him  with  his  work.  His  fame  spreading,  la;  was  called  to 
Spain  in  the  service  of  the  king.  He  became  rich  and  W)is 
knighted,  after  which  he  wished  to  return  to  his  country; 
but  envious  people  attacked  him.  and  he  was  not  allowed  by 
the  Signoria  to  wear  the  insignia  of  his  knighthood.  So  he 
returned  to  S])ain,  where  he  (lied  in  1421.  W.  J.  S. 

Dclniar.  Alexander  :  a  political  economist  of  S[)anish 
extraction;  b.  in  New  York  city.  Ang.  9.  18:36.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Social  Science  lieri'ew  1864-66;  organized  the 
U.  S.  bureau  of  .statistics.  1866.  and  was  its  director  1867- 
68.  He  has  nublislied.  besiiles  other  works,  dold  Sloney 
and  Paper  Money  (1862);  Essays  on   Political   Economy 
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(I860);  the  International  Almanac  {XHm):  Wliaf  is  Free 
Trade  ?  (186») ;  Letter  on  the  Fiuanees  (1!S68) ;  and  History 
of  Money  in  Ancient  Countries  (1884). 

Delmonte  y Tejada. tk-l-mon'ta-ee-tn-Ahaada'a. Antoxio : 
Spanish-American  author;  b.  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 
Santo  Domingo.  Sept.  29,  1783.  He  graduated  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo.  In  1801  he  fought  against 
Toussaint  Louvertnre.  The  increasing  disturbancesin  Santo 
Domingo  forced  him  to  emigrate  to  Cuba,  and  he  finally 
fixed  his  residence  in  Havana,  where  he  occupied  various 
government  positions  and  practiced  law.  He  wrote  Ilistoria 
de  Santo  Domingo,  of  wliich  the  first  volume  only  was  pub- 
lished (Havana,  18oa).     D.  at  Havana,  Nov.  19,  1861. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 

De  Long,  G-eorge  Washi.vgtox  :  lieutenant -commander 
U.  S.  navy  ;  b.  in  New  York.  Aug.  22, 1844.  He  entered  the 
V.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1861,  was  graduated  in  1865.  and 
serveil  in  the  Juniata  on  her  trip  to  Greenland  in  1873 
in  search  of  the  Polaris.  From  that  time  it  became  his 
great  desire  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of 
Arctic  exploration,  a  duty  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 
In  Nov.,  1873,  he  explained  his  views  by  letter  to  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who 
had  already  considered  the  feasibility  of  such  an  ex])edi- 
tion.  The  result  of  various  conferences  was  the  purchase, 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  English  bark-rigged,  steam-yacht 
Pandora,  of  420  tons,  owned  by  Sir  Allen  Young.  By  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  she  was  allowed  to  sail  under  American 
colors,  to  take  the  name  of  Jeannette,  and  be  navigated  by 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  with  all  the  riglits,  privileges,  etc., 
of  a  Government  vessel.  The  command  was  given  to  De 
Long,  who  sailed  in  her  from  San  Francisco  .July  8,  18T9, 
through  Bering  Strait  in  search  of  the  north  pole.  On 
June  13,  1881,  the  Jeannette  sunk,  crushed  by  the  ice,  in  lat. 
77°  15'  N.,  Ion.  1.5.5'  .50'  E.,  and  De  Long,  with  a  number  of 
the  party,  perished  on  the  banks  of  the  delta  of  the  Lena, 
in  .Siberia,  in  Oct.,  1881.  See  TJie  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette, 
bv  -Mrs.  Emma  De  Long  (Boston,  1884,  2  vols.) ;  also  Our 
Lost  Explorers  (Hartford,  1888). 

Delorme,  Philibert  :  architect ;  b.  in  Lyons,  France, 
about  1500;  one  of  the  best  French  architects;  after  study- 
ing ancient  art  in  Italy  he  returned  to  France  in  1536  and 
did  his  utmost  to  revive  Roman  forms  in  architecture  in 
lieu  of  Gothic.  He  worked  for  Henry  II..  being  introduced 
at  court  by  the  Cardinal  du  Bellay.  He  built  a  part  of  the 
royal  chateau  at  Fontainebleau,  designed  the  chateaux  of 
Anet  and  Jleudon,  and  restored  many  royal  houses.  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  employed  him  upon  the  tuileries,  where  he 
displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  in  its  decorations. 
He  published  a  work  entitled  A  JS'eic  Way  of  Building  Well 
and  with  Economy,  in  which  he  suggests  the  use  for  roof 
construction  of  planks  of  fir-wood,  instead  of  the  usual 
building-wood,  to  combine  tightness,  economy,  and  solidity. 
He  obtained  permission  of  the  queen  to  try  this  when  he 
erected  at  Monceaux  a  most  costly  edifice  for  the  jeti  de 
paume.    The  experiment  was  most  successful.     D.  in  1577. 

W.  J.  S. 

Delort,  de-lor',  Charles  Edouard  :  genre-painter :  b.  in 
Nimes,  France.  Jan.  4,  1814.  Pupil  of  Glevre  and  Gerome  ; 
second-class  medal.  Salon,  1882;  Legion  of  Honor  1889.  His 
most  important  work  is  Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  in  ITJi. 
(1882).     D.  Mar.  10,  1895.  \V.  A.  C. 

Do'los  (in  Gr.  A^\or).  also  called  Orty'gia  :  a  small  isl- 
and in  the  .Egean  Sea.  belonging  to  the  group  of  Cyclades  ; 
was  celelirated  in  ancient  times  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  a 
floating  island,  and  was  rendered  immovable  bv  Jupiter, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  Latona.  It 
was  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  was  the  center  of  a  great  perioiiical  fi^stival  in  honor  of 
him.  In  426  n.  c  Delos  was  purified  by  the  Athenians, 
who  renuA-ed  all  the  tombs,  and  emu-ted"  a  law  to  prevent 
it  from  being  polluted  liy  birtlis  or  deaths.  It  was  reputed 
one  of  the  holiest  places  in  Hellas.  On  the  formaticm  of 
the  confederacy  in  477  B.  c,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Persian  inva<lers,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  of  the  Greek  allies.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146 
B.  c),  Delos,  which  had  a  goo<l  harbor,  was  the  center  of 
an  extensive  commerce.  Here  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Shiploads  of  columns 
and  other  remains  have  been  carried  away  to  Venice  and 
Constantinople.     The  island  has  an  area  of  32  sq.  miles, 


consisting  for  the  most  part  of  barren  rocks  culminating  in 
Mt.  C^•nthus,  and  is  not  inhabited. 

Derplli  (in  Gr.  AcXi/>o() :  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  and 
one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  places  in  the  Hellenic  world,  on 
account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  situated  at  the 
southern  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  in  the  narrow  vale  of  the 
Pleistus,  amid  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  occu- 
pied the  central  area  of  a  great  natural  theater  or  semi- 
circular recess,  partly  inclosed  by  stupendous  rocky  bar- 
riers. The  original  or  proper  name  of  the  oracle  was  Pytho. 
The  name  Delphi  does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
who  mentions  that  Agamemnon  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Pj-tho.  The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  here  every  four 
years,  the  first  celebration  occurring  in  586  B.  c.  Delphi 
became  an  opulent  city  and  independent  state,  deriving  its 
riches  and  importance  from  its  oracle,  which  was  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  oracles.  In  the  eighth  century  B.  c.  its 
reputation  extended  not  only  throughout  Hellas."  but  also 
among  foreign  nations.  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  gave  rich 
presents  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  The  oracles  were  uttered 
by  a  female  called  Pythia,  who  sat  on  a  tripod  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  She  is  said  to  have  breathed 
an  intoxicating  exhalation  of  vapor  which  issued  from  this 
cavern  or  chasm  and  was  supposed  to  inspire  her  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  The  fountain  of  Castalia,  issuing  near 
the  base  of  Parnassus,  sujiplied  holy  water  for  the  temple" 
of  Apollo,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Greece,  and  had  a  front  of  Parian  marble.  In  480  B.  c. 
Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  plunder  this 
temple,  which  contained  a  large  amount  of  treasure.  As 
the  Persians  were  climbing  up  the  rugged  path  to  the  shrine, 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war-shout 
sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two  huge  crags 
rolled  down  the  mountain,  crushing  many  to  death.  The 
surviving  Persians  were  seized  with  a  paiiic.  and  retreated 
without  having  effected  their  object.  In  357  B.  c.  the  Pho- 
cians  seized  the  temple,  and  thus  provoked  the  Sacred  war, 
during  which  a  portion  of  the  treasures  was  expended  in 
paying  the  troops  of  Phocis.  Delphi  was  attacked  in  279 
B.  c.  by  Brennus  and  an  army  of  (iauls.  who,  it  is  said,  were 
repulsed  by  the  same  supernatural  agency  as  the  Persians. 
The  Delphic  oracle  was  finally  silenced  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius.  The  site  of  Delphi  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
town  of  C'astri  or  Kastri. 

Delphi :  city  and  railway  junction  ;  capital  of  Carroll  co., 
Ind.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Indiana,  ref.  4-D); 
on  Wabash  river  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal;  has  a 
fine  court-house,  paper-mills,  planing-mills.  extensive  lime 
interests,  and  excellent  water-power.  Pop.  (1880)  2,040; 
(1890)  1.923.  Editor  of  "Journal." 

Del'phili  Classics:  an  edition  of  the  principal  Latin 
classics  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  {in  usum  delpliiiii).  at  the  suggestion  of  his  tutor,  the 
Duke  de  Montausier,  and  under  superintendence  of  Bossuet 
and  Huet,  jireceptors  to  the  dauphin.  The  series  comprised 
ultimately  forty  authors  or  titles.  See  Hallani,  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  247 ;  Baillet,  Jugements 
de  Savana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278. 

Delplliii'ida>  [from  Lat.  Delphinus.  a  dolphin,  the  typical 
genus] :  a  family  of  toothed  whales,  having  for  its  princi- 
pal charactci-s  numerous  teeth  usually  present  in  both  jaws, 
a  short  symphysis  to  the  mandible,  no  distinct  lachrymals, 
bony  sternal  ribs,  and  a  central,  transverse,  crescent-shaped 
blow-hole,  with  the  concavity  forward.  This  family  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  cetaceans,  both  in  sjiecies  and 
individuals.  They  range  in  size  from  the  grampus,  or  killer 
(Orca  gladiator),  to  the  porpoise,  or  pufting-pig  (Phocwna 
commn?iis).  A  few  occur  in  fresh  water,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  marine  and  inhabitants  of  the  waters  of  the  globe, 
except  the  very  coldest.  See  Beluga,  Blackkish,  Dolphin, 
Grampus,  Narwhal,  and  Porpoise.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dolphin'iilin  [from  Lat.  delplii'nus.  diA^thin:  so  called 
from  the  resemlilaiice  of  the  nectary  to  the  form  of  the 
ilolphin|:  a  genus  of  poisonous  herbs  of  the  natural  order 
RaniinrnhiCKf.  commonly  called  larkspurs.  The  seeds  of 
Delphinium  staphisiigria  atul  Delphinium  consolida  have 
powerful  cathartic  properties,  and  the  alkaloid  ((/f//)/i ;'«('«) 
is  recommended  for  paralysis  and  rheumatism.  Both  the 
annual  and  perennial  kinds  are  favorite  garden  flowers; 
the  double  rocket  larkspurs  are  especially  rich  and  va- 
ried in  color,  and  resemble  hyacinths  in  their  regular 
clusters.     The  genus  Delphinium  is  closely  allied  to  the  aco- 
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nites.     Several  speeies  are  natives  of  Euro[)e,  tlie  V.  S.,  and 
Mexico. 

Delplli'liilS  [Lat..  a  dolphin]:  a  small  but  striking  con- 
stellation visible  in  the  south  in  September.  Four  of  its 
stars  form  a  lozenj^e  commonly  calleil  Job's  collin. 

Delplios  :  city  and  railway  junction  ;  Allen  and  Van  Wert 
COS.,  O.  (for  location  of  counties,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  ;{-C'); 
on  the  Miami  Kxtension  (.'anal,  4.i  miles  E.  of  Fort  Wavne. 
It  has  f;o<i(l  water-power.     Pop.  (1880)  3,814  ;  (ISi)O)  4,51(5. 

Delpit,  Albert:  French  author;  b.  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
■Jan.  :iO,  1849:  educated  at  the  Collej;e  of  St.  Harbe,  and  at 
the  Lycec  of  Bordeaux.  In  Jan.,  1870,  he  received  a  prize 
for  an  iVof/c  </c  /jiimiirliiii'.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  war  with  Prussia,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  Aug.  .5,  1871.  His  first  volume  of  verse,  I'lii- 
faaioii  (1872),  and  a  poem  entitled  Le  Jiejjenfir.  on  Jii'ril 
d'lin  cure  de  campagni- (ISIS),  won  Montyon  prizes,  and  in 
1880  the  Academy  awarded  him  the  Vitet  prize.  He  wrote 
many  novels,  e.  g.  Lfs  Compngnons  du  Roi;  La  Vengeresse,; 
Jean  Su-Pieds;  Lr  Mi/stere  dii  Bax-Meudoii;  Les  Fits  de 
joie;  Le  Dernier  (jeHtilhomme;  La  FamiUe  C'ai-ilie;  The- 
resine;  Dixparii.  etc.  A  collection  of  his  [joems  in  the  Re- 
vue de  Deux-Miindes  was  published  under  the  title  Les 
Dieux  qu'on  brise,     D.  in  Paris.  Jan.  4,  189:1 

Benjamin  B.  Holmes. 

Del  Rio :  town  :  capital  of  Val  Verde  eo.,  Tes.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  5-E);  situated  on 
So.  Pac.  R.  K.,  3  miles  from  Hio  Grande  river;  has  a 
publico  school,  ice-factory,  cotton-gins,  water-works,  electric 
lights,  and  graded  streets.  The  town  is  the  center  of  a  sys- 
tem of  irrigated  farms,  the  water  for  which  is  supplied  by  a 
series  of  springs  2  miles  from  the  town.  There  are  here 
a  medicinal  well,  and  large  unworked  deposits  of  mineral 
paint.     Pop.  (1880)  50 ;  (1890)  1,980 :  (1893)  estimated.  3,200. 

Editor  of  "  Record." 

Dclsarte,  del  saart',  Fr.\n(;ois  Alexandre  Xrolas  Che- 
Ri  :  musician  and  investigator;  b.  at  Solesmes,  Prance,  Dec. 
19.  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a  [jhysician,  but  wsus  early 
orphaned,  and  bf?came  a  rag-picker  in  Paris;  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  devised  an  original  method  of  musical  notation 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  musician  Bambini, 
who  adopte<i  and  educated  him;  he  was  admitti^l  to  the 
Conservatoire  when  f<Hirteen,  but  owing  to  pernicious  train- 
ing his  voice  failed;  forced  to  abandon  the  lyric  stage,  he 
became  a  teacher  and  an  investigator.  For  about  forty 
years  he  studied  all  phases  of  human  nature  and  its  ex- 
pression, seeking  a  natural  and  scientific  basis  for  all  art, 
especially  for  oratorical,  musical,  and  dramatic  expression. 
Leading  artists,  orators,  and  philosophers  sought  his  in- 
struction. The  King  of  Hanover  conferred  upon  him  the 
Hanoverian  medal  of  arts  and  sciences,  also  the  cross  of  a 
chevalier  of  the  (iuelph  order.  Fearing  "unripe  public- 
ity," he  wcjuld  not  permit  the  results  of  his  researches 
to  be  puljlished :  the  oidy  records  of  his  work  are  charts 
of  his  formulations  and  fragmentary  writings.  Although 
his  philosophy  lives  mainly  in  tradition,  it  has  become 
the  acknowledge<i  basis  of  the  highest  art-criticism  and 
culture.     I),  in  Paris,  July  19,  1871.        E.milv  M.  Bishop. 

Delsurte  System  :  an  analytical,  educational,  jrsthetie 
study  of  man  and  of  art  based  ii|ion  Francois  Delsarte's  state- 
ment:  ••  Thi-re  is  in  the  world  a  universal  formula,  namely, 
the  trinity,  that  may  be  applied  to  all  sciences  and  to  all 
things  pos-iibli'."  Man  has  sensation,  mind,  and  soul,  or, 
a  vital,  mental,  and  an  emotional  nature,  each  <listinct  but 
not  separable  from  the  other  two.  Tones  express  the  vital 
nature,  words  the  mental,  gestures  the  emotional;  the  trin- 
ity formula  is  again  applied  to  each.  The  body  whose  ac- 
tivity manifests  the  passions,  thoughts,  emotions,  consists  of 
three  great  members  that  correspond  with  the  inner  spirit- 
ual essence.  The  limbs  are  the  primary  vital  agent,  the 
head  the  mental,  the  torso  the  emotional.  Kach  agent  is 
divided  and  subdivided  into  three:  thus  in  the  torso  the 
abdominal  zcme  is  vital  in  expression,  the  lung  zone  men- 
tal, the  heart  zone  emotional. 

The  Formula  applied  to  Motion. — All  movements  from 
the  center  (the  body)  are  eccentric  or  vital,  all  toward  the 
center  concentric  or  mental,  all  around  the  center  cen- 
tered or  normal.  The  laws  of  opposition,  succession,  rhythm, 
altitude,  force,  direction,  velocity,  reaction  are  the  princi- 
pal ones  governing  bodily  motion  and  expression. 

In  the  U.  S.  this  system  has  been  popularized  and  devel- 
oped into  a  broad  culture,  artistic  and  utilitarian.     It  has 


had  influence  on  the  pliustic,  graphic,  decorative,  literary, 
and  histrionic  arts,  and  been  made  jirac-tical  by  the  applica- 
tion of  its  fundamental  principles  to  health.  Delsarte 
taught  the  philosophy  of  expression,  and  illustrated  by  fa- 
cial and  pantomimic  series;  from  his  teachings  have  been 
developed  series  of  psychophysical  exercises  governed  by  the 
law  of  ccjrrespondence :  "Every  outward  manife.station  is 
the  expression  of  an  inner  state."  They  consist  of  (1)  re- 
laxing movements  for  removing  over-nervation  and  con- 
serving vital  energy;  (3)  energizing  movements  for  directing 
the  nerve-force;  (3)  icsthetic  movements  for  harmonizing 
all  of  man's  threefold  powers — thus  producing  health,  har- 
monious development,  natural  expression. 

Emily  M.  Bishop. 

Delta:  the  name  originally  applied  to  the  triangular  al- 
luvial plain  in  the  moutli  of  the  Nile,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  A  (delta).  (See  Egypt,  Ancient.)  The 
name  is  now  aiijilied  to  any  deposit  of  land-waste  laid  down 
by  a  river  or  sli\-am  at  its  mouth  in  a  sea  or  lake.  Deltas 
are  stony  when  rapid  streams  descend  from  steep  mountains 
into  quiet  waters;  but  the  greater  deltas  of  the  world  are 
formed  by  large  rivers  of  gentle  slm^e,  whose  detritus  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  fine  silt.  !Near  their  mouths  such 
rivers  give  out  distributary  streams,  diverging  on  either 
side,  and  thus  spreading  their  silt  over  a  deltoid  area.  On 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  such  distributaries  are  called 
bayous.  Deltas  are  generally  very  fertile,  but  their  slow 
drainage  and  marshy  surface  often  render  them  malarial, 
and  their  occupation  is  difficult  from  danger  of  flooding  by 
overflow  of  the  rivers  or  by  invasion  of  high  storm  tides 
from  the  sea.  The  greater  deltas  of  the  world  are  those  of 
the  Mississippi,  Mackenzie,  Nile,  Po,  Ganges  and  Brahmapu- 
tra, and  Hwang-ho.  Deltas  are  wanting  in  rivere  whose 
lower  course  has  recently  been  submerged  by  depression  of 
the  land.     See  Estuary. 

Fan  deltas  are  gently  sloping  alluvial  deposits  formed 
where  steep  streams  run  from  mountain  gorges  out  upon 
more  open  valleys  or  lowlands,  as  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  that  inclose  the  desert  plain  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
When  a  steep  side-stream  joins  a  larger  river  of  gentle 
slope,  a  fan  delta  may  push  the  river  against  the  opposite 
side  of  its  valley,  as  on  tlie  Rhone  above  Lake  Geneva;  or 
occasionally  even  obstruct  the  river  and  form  a  lake,  as  in 
Lake  Pepin  on  the  upper  Mississippi  above  the  entrance  of 
tlie  Chippewa.  Similar  fan  deltas  are  rapidly  formed  in 
the  lower  valleys  when  the  upper  mountain  slopes  are  de- 
forested, thus  throwing  much  land  waste  into  the  streams, 
as  in  Savoy.  They  attain  great  size  in  arid  regions,  as  in 
Southern  California.    See  Rivers,  Floods,  and  Plain. 

W.  M.  Davis. 

Delta :  a  territory  of  Venezuela ;  occupying  the  delta  of 
the  Orinoco  river  and  extending  southward  along  the  coast 
to  the  boundary  of  English  Guiana,  claimed  by  Venezuela 
lo  be  the  Essequibo  river.  The  western  boundary  N.  of  the 
Orinoco  is  the  Cano  Vagre  or  Manomo  outlet  of  that  river. 
S.  of  this  river  the  western  boundary  is  the  Sierra  Imataca, 
about  80  miles  inland.  England  claims  the  most  of  the 
southern  pcution:  area  claimed  by  Venezuela.  25.347  sq. 
miles.  The  land  is  alluvial,  generally  heavily  wooded,  sub- 
ject to  overflow  and  malarial.  Populati(m  almost  exclu- 
sively Indian,  whose  dwellings  are  often  in  trees.  Capital, 
Tucupita  on  the  Manomo.  M.  W.  H. 

DelllC,  de-li'ik',  Jean  Andr#.,  F.  R.  S  :  a  Swiss  geologist 
and  natural  philosopher;  b.  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8,  1727.  He 
invented  a  portable  barometer,  and  published  in  1772  Re- 
.■iearches  im  the  Modijirations  of  the  Atmosphere.  In  1773 
he  removed  to  England ;  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  became  reader  lo  the  ipieen.  He  ])ublished  in 
1778  Letter.^.  I'lii/sical  and  Moral,  on  the  Jlisfori/  of  the 
Forth  and  Man,  in  which  he  defended  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Bible,  and  ascribe<l  the  formation  of  the  present  con- 
tinents to  a  great  and  violent  revolution  which  occurred 
about  4,500  years  ago.  He  wrote  several  other  works  in 
French.  He  became  a  professor  in  Giitlingen  in  1798,  but 
subsequentlv  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  Windsor, 
Nov.  7,  1817. 

Deluge  [O.  Fr.  deluge  :  Ital.  dilurio  <  Lat.  diluvium, 
flood ;  di-,  apart  -t-  lu'ere,  wash] :  an  inumlation  or  overflow 
of  land  by  water,  a  term  especially  applied  to  the  flood  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Genesis 
vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  It  is  often  estimated  to  have  occurred 
B.  c.  2516.  but  its  date  may  have  been  much  earlier.  The 
Jewish  narrative  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  a  double 
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source— an  Elohistic  document  extending  the  duration  of  the 
Flood  to  a  whole  solar  year,  and  alludiiisj  to  tlie  legal  dis- 
tinction between  clean  and  unclean,  ami  a  Jeliovistic— but 
both  sources  agree  in  ascribing  the  Flood  to  the  depravity 
of  mankind,  in  the  description  of  the  rescue  of  Xoah,  and  in 
the  promise  that  a  deluge  shall  never  again  take  place. 
Traditions  of  the  Flood  occur  in  many  countries.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  is  the  Chald;ean  account  pre- 
served in  a  fragment  of  Berosus.  and  somewhat  resembling 
that  given  in  the  Bible.  In  many  of  its  details  it  complete- 
ly coincides  with  the  biblical  narrative ;  thus  in  the  triple 
letting  out  of  the  birds.  Otherwise  it  seems  founded  on 
cuneiform  sources.  Mr.  George  Smith  published  (1872), 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  the  Flood,  corres])onding  in  many  particulars  with  those 
of  ;Moses  and  Berosus.  It  was  found  in  the  library  of  King 
Asshurbanipal.  and  dates  from  about  660  b.  c.  Sisi't  (Hasisa- 
dra),  an  old  Chakhean  king,  takes  tlie  place  of  the  Xisuthros 
of  Berosus  and  the  Noah  of  Genesis.  He  describes  the  god- 
lessness  of  the  world,  the  divine  command  to  build  an  ark, 
the  coming  of  the  Flood,  etc.  Bunsen  states  that  no  trace 
of  Noah's  deluge  is  found  in  the  Chinese  traditions,  but  mis- 
sionaries, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  assert  that 
the  Chinese  have  a  story  remarkably  like  that  contained  in 
the  Bible.  The  Jlahabharata  of  the  Hindus  contains  still 
another  tradition  of  the  same  event.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
and  many  other  tribes  of  American  Indians  have  similar 
accounts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  and  many  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
Egyptian  monuments  appear  to  have  no  account  of  a  gen- 
eral flood. 

It  is  n^w  generally  held  by  Christian  scholars  that  the 
flood  recorded  in  the  Bible  was  local,  and  not  universal. 
The  language  of  the  original  account  does  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  this. 

Ueliision  :  See  Insanity. 

De  Lutherboiirg,  Philip  James:  French  landscape 
painter;  b.  in  Strassburg  about  1735;  d.  in  London,  1812. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Casanova:  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy: removed  to  London  1771.  where  he  painted  decora- 
tions for  the  opera-house,  becoming  celebrated  for  mechani- 
cal constructions.  He  excelled  in  landscapes,  battle-pieces, 
and  sea  views :  he  etched  his  own  designs.  C.  H.  T. 

DelyaiiiiLs.  Thkodore:  Greek  statesman  :  b.  at  Kalavryta 
in  1826;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1863;  associated  with 
the  so-called  Economical  ministry,  1877  ;  represented  Greece 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  and  was  Premier  1885-86,  and  again 
in  1890,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Tricoupis  ministry ;  but  on 
Mar.  1, 1892,  was  overthrown  by  Tricoupis,  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  alleged  incompetence  in  managing  the  finances.  lie 
was  again  Premier  from  Apr.,  1895,  to  Apr.,  1897. 

Dema'des  (in  Or.  An/xaS-ns) :  an  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue, who  was  a  violent  opjionent  of  Demosthenes.  He 
was  witty,  eloquent,  and  profligate,  and  acquired  great  po- 
litical influence.  He  fought  against  Philip  of  Macedon  at 
ChaTonea,  338  b.  c,  Init  afterward  took  a  l^ribe  from  that 
king,  and  favored  the  interest  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander. He  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antipater  (or  Cas- 
sander)  in  318  li.  c. 

Demand  and  Supply  :  See  Political  Economy. 
Oeniaiitoid  :  See  Gahnkt. 

I)(Miiarcatioii,  or  Demarkatidii:  aline  or  boundary  by 
whieh  one  object  is  separated  or  marked  off  from  another"; 
a  limit  ascertained  and  marked,  or  the  act  of  ascertaining^ 
and  marking  a  limit  ;  the  "dead  line"  between  two  armie^ 
I  he  '•  line  ot  demarkation  "  is  a  name  given  especially  to  an 
imaginary  north  and  south  line  drawn  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  360  unles  VV.  of  the  Azores,  all  newlV  discovered  lands 
to  the  eastward  being  granted  by  him  to'  Portugal  and  all 
westward  to  Spain  (1494). 

Demarcst,  David  D.,  D.  D.  :  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  ;  b.  in  Orailell.  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  July  .30 
1819.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College  (1837)  and  the 
^ew  Brunswick  Theological  .Seminary  (1840).  After  pas- 
torates in  Keformed  churches  in  FJatbush,  N.  Y  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.,  and  Hudson,  X.  Y..  he  became  in' 1 865 
Professor  of  Pasloral  Theology  and  Sacreil  Rhetoric  in  tlie 
Xew  Brunswick  .Seminary,  holding  in  connection  with  this 
other  positions  of  trust  and  usefulness  I).  June  21  1898 
He  published  The  Reformed  Church  in  Aiiifi-icn'  Cs'pw 
\oTk,  1856;  4th  ed.  1889);  The  Litun/ienl  Spirit  and  Fen- 
inres  uf  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  in  Centennial 


Discourses  {1875) :  Hislor;/ of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
JSiew  Brunsinck  (in  the  centennial  vol.  of  1884) ;  The  Hu- 
guenots on  the  llackensack  (1886).        Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Demare.st,  John  Terhuxe,  D.  D.  :  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church;  b.  at  Teaneck,  N.J.  Feb  20 
1813;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  (1834)  and  New  Bnms- 
wick  Theological  Seminary  (1837).  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  pastor  at  New  Prospect,  N.  J.,  and  he  has 
been  emeritus  pastor  from  1885.  During  an  interval  in 
this  pastorate,  1850-67,  he  was  pastor  at  Minisink,  jirincipal 
of  Harrisburg  Academy,  and  pastor  at  Pascack.  He  has 
published  E.rposition  of  the  Emdent  Cause  of  Reqenera- 
tiim  (New  Brunswick,  1842);  "Exposition  of  i  Peter  (New 
York.  1851);  Commentary  on  2  Pc/cc  (1862)';  Christocracu 
jointly  with  Dr.  \V.  R.  Gordon  (1867 :  2d  ed.  1878) ;  Com- 
mentury  on  tlie  Catholic  Epistles  (1879). 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Demaveud' :  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Persia,  about  45 
miles  N.  E.  of  Teheran ;  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Elburz 
chain,  which  separates  the  low  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
from  the  high  table-land  of  Persia.  It  has  a  conical  form 
and  a  crater-shaped  summit,  wliicli  is  covered  with  a  large 
deposit  of  .sulphur.  Its  height  is  18.600  feet,  as  determined 
by  a  Russian  Caspian  survey.  An  Englishman  (William  T. 
Thompson)  ascended  to  the  top  of  Demavend  in  1837.  As 
it  is  a  eonsjiicuous  object  from  the  great  trade-route  between 
India  and  Western  Asia,  it  is  connected  with  the  early  Per- 
sian legends  much  as  Etna  is  with  those  of  the  Greelis.  It 
is  classed  among  extinct  volcanoes. 

Dem'bea.  Tzaiia.  or  Tana  :  a  lake  of  Abyssinia ;  in  lat. 
12"  N.  and  Ion.  37^  15'  E. ;  40  miles  long,  anil  has  an  aver- 
age width  of  25  miles.  It  occupies  part  of  a  fertile  ])lain, 
and  is  6,108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Blue  Nile 
issues  from  this  lake. 


Deme,  or  De'inos  [Gr.  STtfios.  people] :  one  of  the  smaller 
dinsions  of  the  ancient  Attic  tribes.  When  Clisthenes 
broke  up  the  four  old  Attic  tribes  into  ten  new  ones.  Herod- 
otus states  that  he  subdivided  these  int<i  100  denies,  but  as 
there  is  no  otlier  authority  for  such  statement,  and  the  num- 
ber of  denies  was  actually  173  or  174.  different  exjilanations 
have  been  attempted  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus.  The 
denies  were  local  divisions,  in  the  registers  of  which  the 
citizens  had  to  enroll  their  names  for  political  and  other 
purposes.  These  denies  were  named  sometimes  after  iilaces. 
sometimes  after  persons,  and  those  of  the  same  tribe  were 
not  always  adjacent,  but  might  be  in  quite  different  parts 
of  Attica.  They  had  each  its  own  presiding  officer  (Si,iiapxot). 
treasurer,  and  other  officers,  and  its  own  assembly,  in  which 
the  business  of  the  deme  was  transacted.  Lists  of  the 
names  of  the  denies  under  their  proper  tribes  are  given  by 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Alterth.,  Anliang  iv. ;  by  Leake  in 
his  Denies  of  Attica ;  and  by  Mliller.  Hist.  Gr/pc.  Fraam 
vol.  ii.,  jip.  357-359.  '' 

Dpmen'fia  [Lat.  deriv.  of  r7eV«fH.s.  demented  ;  rfp,  oft" -t- 
mens.  mind] :  a  form  of  insanity  characterized  by  gradual 
extinction  of  all  the  mental  powers.  It  is  one  of  "the  most 
hopeless  forms  of  mental  disease.    See  Insanity. 

DeiiiPi-a'ra :  river  of  British  Guiana,  rising  in  the  Mao- 
cari  :\Iountains  and  flowing  northward  to  the  Caribliean 
Sea;  length  about  350  miles.  The  lower  portion  is  navi- 
gable for  about  75  miles  for  large  vessels,  and  aliove  that 
small  vessels  ascend  some  ilistance  farther  to  the  Kaicoutshi 
rapids.  This  part  of  the  river  was  originally  lined  with 
forest,  but  much  of  it  is  now  under  cultivation!  The  upjier 
river  flows  through  ojien  lands,  and  is  much  obstructed. 
The  Demerara  has  given  its  name  to  the  most  po|iulous 
county  of  Guiana,  and  the  term  is  ajiplied  loosely  to  the 
whole  colony,  and  in  particular  to  the  cajiital,  Georgetown 
(?•  ''•)•  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Demesne,  de'e-meen',  or  Demaiii :  in  law,  originally  that 
portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  a  lord  which  was  held  in 
his  own  occupation  or  reserved  for  his  immediate  use. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  those  parts  of  a  manor 
which  the  lord  has  in  his  own  hands.  Copyhold  estates  are 
also  considered  demesnes,  because  the  tenants  are  held  to  re- 
tain them  only  at  the  will  of  the  lord.     See  Domain. 

Deme'ter;  See  Ceres. 

Deme'triiis  (Russian.  Dmitri):  Czar  of  Russia,  usually 
called  the  False  Demetrius.  He  pretended  to  be  a  son  of 
Ivan  IV.,  who  at  his  death  in  1584  left  two  sons,  Feodorand 
Demetrius.     The  latter  died  probably  in  1591.     The  False 
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Demetrius  raised  an  army  of  Poles  in  1603,  invaded  Russia, 
and  defeated  Boris  in  battle.  He  bejran  to  ri'lirii  in  Mos- 
cow ill  lt)()5,  but  his  partiality  to  the  i'i>les  olTeiidi'd  the 
Russians,  who  revolted  and  killed  him  May  2X.  ItiUU.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Basil  111.,  or  Shuisky.  .See  also  Deme- 
TRifs  THE  False. 

Ueiiie'triiis  I'liale'rons :  Grecian  orator  and  philoso- 
[ilu'r;  b.  at  I'lialiTuui  in  Attica  about  'MH  B.C.  He  was  a 
disci]ile  of  Theciplirastus  the  philosopher.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Athens  by  t'assandcr  in  31~n.  c,  and 
held  that  ollice  ten  yeai-s.  His  administration  was  so  pros- 
perous and  iiopular  iluit  the  Athenians  erected  ti>  him.  it  is 
said,  360  statues.  He  escaped  to  Ejrypt  when  .Vthens  was 
taken  by  Demetrius  I'oliorcetes  in  the  year  306.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  historical  and  philosophical  works, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  frajjments,  are  not  extant.  I). 
in  Ej;vpt  about  284  H.  c.  A  rhetorical  treatise  On  Style 
{irfpl  ep,uT)vf/oj),  which  bears  the  name  of  Denu'trius  Phale- 
reus.  belonics  in  all  jirobaliility  to  the  first  century  I),  c.  It 
is  to  lie  found  in  \\  alz,  Rhflarcs  Onfci,  vol.  ix.,  \)\t.  1-1'26, 
and  Spengel,  Rhetores  Grtfci.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  2.59-328. 

Revised  by  I{.  L.  Giluersleevk. 

Deiiictrius  I'oliorce'tes  (in  Gr.  Ar)|U7JTp'or  no\iopio)T^s. 
i.e.  Demetrius  the  Ijcsieger  of  cities):  King  of  31aeedon  ; 
b.  about  338  B.  c. ;  a  .son  of  Antigonus,  King  of  Asia.  He 
was  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  besieger  of  cities,  on  account  of 
his  success  as  a  general.  He  fought  for  his  father  against 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in  Syria.  In  306  B.  c.  he  captured  Athens 
from  Cassander,  and  defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  naval  battle 
near  Cyprus.  His  renuirkalile  successes  caused  him  to  be 
treated  by  the  Athenians  with  disgraceful  servility,  even  to 
the  extent  of  raising  altars  to  him  as  a  god.  and,  it  is  said,  of 
allowing  him  to  dwell  in  the  Parthenon  as  the  guest  of  Min- 
erva. He  gave  proof  of  superior  military  skill  in  a  long 
siege  of  Rhodes,  but  he  failed  to  take  that  city.  After  the 
death  of  .\ntigonus,  and  his  owni  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ip- 
sus  in  Phrvgia  (301  ii.  c),  he  lost  his  possessions  in  Greece, 
but  sub.^i'ipiently,  on  forming  an  alliance  with  Seleucus,  re- 
gained them  in  part.  He  usurped  the  throne  of  Maeedon  in 
294.  but  was  driven  out  by  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus,  and 
finally  was  forced  to  surrender  to  his  former  ally,  Seleucus, 
by  whom  he  was  held  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  about  286 
B.  c.     See  Plutarch.  Lift-  of  Demetrius. 

Demetrius  of  Sii'iiiiini:  Cynic  philosopher,  who  en- 
joye<i  a  high  reputation  for  correctness  of  life  anil  firmness 
of  principle,  lie  lived  at  Ronu'  under  the  emperors  from 
Caligula  to  Domitian,  and  was  the  frien<l  of  'Phrascas  Partus 
and  of  Seneca.  Living  with  the  greatest  strictness  himself, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  even  those  in  high  position, 
for  which  freedom  of  speech  he  was  banished.  He  is  proba- 
bly the  same  philosopher  as  the  Demetrius  of  Corinth  men- 
tioiu'd  by  Phiiostratus.  ac<-ording  to  Ritter.  who  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  his  doctrines  in  his  Iliatnrii  of  Pliilosuphy,  vol.  iv.. 
p.  108,  Kng.  trans,     lie  left  no  writings. 

Hk.nrv  Drisler. 

Deme'trius  So'ter  (in  Gr.  ATj^^rpios  Sarfip.  i.  e.  Deme- 
trius the  preserver:  so  called  liy  the  l!al)yloMians  because 
lie  freed  them  from  their  tyrants):  King  of  .Syria;  b.  about 
185  b.  c;  a  son  of  Seleucus  Philopalor.  He  was  a  hostage 
at  Rome  when  his  father  died  in  17.5  B.  c,  and  his  uncle, 
.\ntiocluis  Epiphanes.  obtained  thethrone.  Having  escaped 
from  Koine  in  101  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Syrians. 
He  wageii  war  against  the  Maccabees.  Syria  was  invaded  by 
.Alexander  IJalas.  by  whose  army  Demetrius  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  l.")0  ii.  c.  His  son,  Demetrius  Xicator.  even- 
tually became  King  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  till'  False:  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia: liegaii  to  urge  his  claim  in  1007.  He  atrirmed  that  ho 
was  Demetrius,  the  sun  of  Ivan  IV..  and  was  sii|iportecl  by 
many  partisans.  He  was  killed  by  a  Tartar  chief  in  1610. 
For  the  first  pretender,  see  I)E.MEOiifs. 

Deme'trius  'I'rielili'ius  :  Greek  scholiast  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  i>  known  for  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Sopho- 
cles which  long  served  as  a  basis  of  subsequent  revisions. 
He  also  composeil  scholia  on  Sophocles,  first  published  by 
Tnrnebus  in  his  edition,  and  two  other  works  on  the  same 
jioet,  tile  one  on  the  meters  (irepl  ixiTpav).  the  other  on  the 
figures  (irtpl  ffxiM'^'ruji'),  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  value. 
He  compiled  scholia  also  on  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Aris- 
tophanes. He.nrv  Drisi.er. 

Deme'trius  Ze'inis:  a  writer  of  Zacynthus,  who,  about 
1530  .\.  11..  translated  the  liatnichomyoinuchia  into  modern 


Greek  in  the  so-called  m-txoi  jroKtrticoi  (popular  verses).  This 
is  printed  in  Ilgen"s  edition  of  the  Homeric  Hymns,  pp. 
123-139,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Jl.  Crusius.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Miillach,  Berlin.  1837.  He  composed  a 
poem  in  the  same  measure  on  Alexander  the  Great,  printed 
at  Venice,  1829. 

UemidofT:  a  Russian  noble  family,  distinguished  for  the 
possession  of  great  wealth,  and  the  devotion  of  it  to  works 
of  practical  benevolence.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
NiKiTA,  b.  166.5,  who  established  the  first  iron-foundrv  in 
Siberia,  and  was  ennobled  by  Pi'ler  the  Great  in  1720.  >fico- 
LAi,  who  fought  against  the  Turks  in  1789,  raised  and  fitted 
out  a  regiment  at  his  own  expen.se  when  Xapoleon  invaded 
Russia,  1812,  and  becanu!  a  count  and  a  privy  councilor; 
added  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  to  the  family'estate.  His 
son,  Anatoli,  author  and  patron  of  learning,  b.  1812.  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  ;  wrote,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  several  French  authors  and  artists  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  travels,  Yoynye  duns  la  liussie  meridion- 
alii  et  la  Crimie,  par  la  Honyrie,  Vatachie  et  Jloldavie  (4 
vols.,  Paris,  1839-41).     D.  in  Paris,  1870.         F.  M.  Colby. 

Demi-gods  (literally,  half-gods) :  fabulous  heroes  of  the 
(ireek  and  Koman  mythologies.  They  were  sometimes  dei- 
fied heroes  and  sometimes  the  offspring  of  a  divinity  and 
a  mortal. 

De  Mille.  James  :  Canadian  author ;  b.  at  St.  John.  X.  B., 
in  Aug.,  1837,  and  graduated  at  Brown  L'niversity  in  18.54. 
He  was  Professor  of  Classics  at  Acadia  College  1860-65,  and 
of  History  and  Rhetoric  at  Dalhousie  College  1865-80. 
Among  his  works  are  Helene's  Household  (Xew  York,  1858); 
Andy  O'Hara  (1860);  The  Soldier  and  the  Spy  (1865) ;  The 
American  Baron  (1870);  An  Open  Question  (1872);  Tlie 
Living  Link  (1874);  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  (1878).  D.  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1880.  Neil  Macdonald. 

Demi-luiie  [Fr.  demi,  half  (<  Lat.  dimi'dius)  +  lune, 
moon  <  Lat.  lunii ;  so  called  because  it  is  somewhat  crescent- 
sh.-ipcdj:  in  fortification,  an  outwork  constructed  to  cover 
the  curtain  and  the  shoulders  of  the  bastions.  It  is  composed 
of  two  faces  and  two  flanks,  the  former  being  inclined  at  a 
salient  angle  toward  the  outside. 

Demilig :  town  and  railway  center  (founded  in  1881) ; 
Grant  co..  Xew  Mexico  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
X'ew  Mexico,  ref.  14-Q) ;  has  four  churches,  fine  public 
schools,  an  extensive  factory  for  the  reduction  of  canaigre, 
or  tannin  plant,  which  is  indigenous  antl  abundant  on  the 
surrounding  plain,  and  sampling-works.  Demirig  is  the 
center  of  a  leading  silver-producing  region,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  cattle-range.  Poy).  (1890)  1,136 ; 
(1893)  estimated,  1.600.  Editor  of  "  Headlight." 

Demiur'gns.  (u-  Dem'iurge  [Gr.  Srifi.ioiipy6s.  liandicrafts- 
luan,  artisan  :  a  term  ii|>plied  in  llie  Platonic  philosophy  to 
the  Creator:  S-fi/nos.  public,  pertaining  to  the  pcojile  (Srjfws) 
+  ipyov.  work]:  a  word  originally  applied  to  an  artisan  or 
workman;  afterward  used  by  Plato,  and  esjiecially  by  tlie 
Neo-Platonists  and  the  Gnostics,  to  designate  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Gno.stics  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Su|irenie  Deity.  In  their  fantastic  elabora- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  emanation  the  demiurge  generally 
denotes  the  principle  which,  by  entering  chaos,  produced 
the  world.  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  highest  magis- 
trates in  some  of  the  Grecian  cities. 

Dcmmin,  dem-meen' :  a  town  of  Prussia;  in  Ponierania; 
on  the  river  Peene;  about  75  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Stettin  (see 
map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  2-(t).  It  is  very  old  and  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  its  fortifications  have  been  demol- 
ished. It  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  bells,  ironware, 
bricks,  lime,  hats,  woolen  an<l  linen  fabrics,  hosierv,  etc. 
Pop.  (1890)  10.8.52. 

Deinoi'p'tll'S  (in  Gr.  Aj)juo(tT)ST;s) :  Greek  ]ihysician  of  Cro- 
tona ;  b.  about  550  n.  c.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  carried  to  the  court  of  Darius  I.,  to  whom  he  gave 
medical  advice.  The  Queen  .\tossa.  wdiose  favor  Democedes 
had  gained,  pei-suaded  Darius  to  .send  liim  to  Greece  with  a 
small  party  of  Persians  on  a  secret  mission.  Democedes  es- 
caped from  them  and  returned  to  Crotona. 

Democli'ares  (in  Gr.  A7);uox<£p')s) :  Athenian  orator;  a 
nephew  of  Demosthenes:  a  leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party.  He  was  b.anished  about  295  B.  c,  but  returned  in 
287  or  286.  after  which  he  rendered  important  service  as 
mini.ster  of  finance.     D.  after  280  B.  c. 
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Dem'ocles  (in  Gr.  Ajj^okx^j)  :  Attic  orator  trained  in  the 
school  of  Theophrastus ;  a  contemporary  and  opponent  of 
Demochares  (q.  v.).  He  is  believed  to  have  left  written  ora- 
tions, since  Uionysius  of  Haliearnassus  attributes  to  him  an 
oration  previously  ascribed  to  Dinarchus.  Dionysius  and 
Suidas  call  liim  Democlides. 

Democracy  [Gr.  STijuo/tporfa;  Jij/wi,  people +  KpaTos,  power]: 
government  by  the  people :  a  state  in  which  the  people  at 
large  possess  the  whole  sovereignty.  There  are  but  three 
clearly  distinguishable  methods  of  government — the  mon- 
archical, the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rule  of  one,  of  a  number,  or  of  the  whole.  The  prefixes 
despotic,  hereditary,  and  elective  merely  describe  varieties 
of  the  first ;  an  oligarchy  is  only  a  particular  kind  of  the 
second ;  and  such  terms  as  republic  and  commonwealth  im- 
port little  that  is  distinctive  as  to  political  structure.  Of 
sovereignty  in  other  forms  there  has  been  ample  exjierience, 
but  governments  based  exclusively  upon  the  democratic 
principle,  without  any  admixture  of  other  elements,  have 
not  been  known  until  a  recent  period  on  any  considerable 
scale.    But  see  Thomas  Erskine  May's  Democracy  in  Europe. 

Essential  Principles  of  Democracy. — A  pure  or  simple  de- 
mocracy deciding  questions  of  policy  by  direct  vote  is  perhaps 
competent  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  in  an  independent 
state  of  slight  extent ;  opinions  concur  in  denouncing  it  as 
impracticable  in  a  large  one.  The  representative  form  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  only  practicable  method  of  ad- 
ministering government  on  the  democratic  principle.  Con- 
sistently with  it  political  power  may  be  denied  to  some 
members  of  the  state,  who  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  pro- 
tection and  such  privileges  as  are  suitable  to  their  condition. 
Age,  sex,  or  ascertained  unfitness  may  form  grounds  of  ex- 
clusion ;  so  in  respect  to  a  distinct  race  very  inferior  in 
numbers,  as,  for  instance,  the  whites  of  Haiti.  The  right  to 
exclude  criminals  after  their  guilt  has  been  ascertained  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  social  order — and,  prac- 
tically, it  may  be  aimed  against  a  class,  as  in  the  known  in- 
stance of  certain  polygamists — but  it  should  never  operate 
otherwise  than  upon  the  olfending  individual  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  personal  delinquency.  Even  in  this  case  per- 
nicious opinions  can  not  properly  be  held  to  impair  the  citi- 
zen-riglit,  though  foreigners  known  to  entertain  them  may 
be  denied  naturalization  or  hospitality  in  any  form.  With 
this  qualification  it  may  be  broadly  asserted  that  democracy, 
as  a  principle,  entitles  eacli  citizen,  in  common  with  every 
other,  to  an  equal  interest  in  the  state.  A  government  based 
upon  it  can  acknowledge  no  conflicting  interests  among  the 
people  to  be  favored  or  opposed.  All  its  legitimate  ends  are 
accomplished  when  public  safety  and  individual  liberty  are 
maintained.  Where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  actually  sov- 
ereign this  must  ever  be  the  fact,  for  it  is  an  irresistible  de- 
duction of  reason  that  the  supreme  will  never  can  inten- 
tionally enact  a  law  which  is  not  required,  or,  in  other  words, 
lay  upon  its  own  freedom  any  needless  restraint.  Hence  the 
axiom  that  in  a  democracy  every  positive  regulation,  not 
actually  indispensable  to  the  public  and  general  welfare, 
which  restrains  or  even  indirectly  tends  to  restrain,  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  any  degree,  however  slight,  so  far  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Democracy  and  Privileged  Classes. — The  existence  of 
classes  is  the  very  essence  of  monarchy.  Their  interests  are 
necessarily  adverse — a  circumstance  enforcing  upon  the  rul- 
ers a  general  activity  in  support  of  tlieir  pre-eminence.  In 
states  actually  or  approximately  despotic  standing  armies 
and  frerinent  wars  are  the  forces  for  this  purpose  ;  where  a 
nominal  place  is  assigned  to  the  democratic  princijile  per- 
manent political  parties  might  serve  in  lieu  of  the  soldier  to 
iiI)hold  t  he  political  machinery,  but  in  general  they  only  sup- 
lilemcnt  him.  Tlius  in  great  monarchies  the  so-styled  com- 
miiu  people  have  always  been  oppressed  by  enormous  estab- 
lishments, military  or  naval,  or  botli.  Tliese  are  easily  jus- 
tified to  uni-cMi'cting  observers  on  tlie  score  of  necessity,  for, 
aggressive  wars  by  monarchs  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  de- 
signs being  of  constant  recurrence,  armed  organization  for 
defense  seems  a  requisite.  War,  witli  its  inherent  rapine  and 
cruelty,  is  not,  indeed, due  to  tlie  crimes  of  any  one  monarch  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  patent  that  it  is  an  evilfounded  in  the 
principle  iif  monarchy,  and  insi-paralile  from  it.  The  active 
and  enterprising  spirits  of  every  climi'  and  age  have  found  se- 
ductive occupation  in  these  war-estalilishments, and  through 
their  agency  large  portions  of  society  have  always  been  with- 
drawn irotn  useful  emjiloyments  to  feed  ujionthe  labor  of 
the  rest.    (Compare  Herbert  Spencer's  Political  In.st  Hut  ions. 


chapters  xvii.,  xviii.,  on  the  Militant  and  Industrial  Types 
of  Society.)  The  annals  of  government  are  consequently 
little  else  than  a  recital  of  the  devices  by  which  from  the 
beginning  every  civil  society  has  been  preyed  upon  by  its 
own  official  corps.  This  is  easily  effected  wherever  mon- 
archy or  aristocracy  prevails.  Democracy,  being  based 
upon  absolute  equality,  admits  of  no  governing  class,  nor  of 
any  interest  adverse  to  the  people  in  those  who  conduct  the 
public  business.  But  by  artifice  and  irregular  methods  the 
hitter  may  become  a  class,  may  grasp  powers  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  may  involve  their 
country  in  all  the  evils  incident  to  hereditary  rule.  Perse- 
cution for  moral  nonconformity  may  be  from  time  to  time 
practiced  until  resistance  is  provoked  and  a  color  afforded 
for  war.  To  this  condition  the  grandly  patriotic  spirit  en- 
gendered by  free  institutions  gives  great  force  and  breadth  ; 
the  entire  people  at  once  rush  to  arms,  and  public  debt  is 
incurred  at  a  pace  twentyfold  more  rapid  than  would  be 
tolerated  under  the  cautiously  regulated  coi'ruiition  of  mon- 
archies. These  are  abuses,  and  are  deviations  from  the  dem- 
ocratic principle. 

Democracy  in  the  U.  S. — The  founders  of  the  U.  S.  recog- 
nized not  only  the  ineptitude  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
but  the  necessity  of  repressing  in  the  newly  conceived  sys- 
tem their  most  conspicuous  aljuses.  Standing  armies  were 
denounced  as  dangerous  to  liberty :  wars  for  the  extension 
of  territory  were  regarded  as  unjust,  foreign  alliances  as  in- 
expedient, and  public  del)t  as  mischievous ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  no  barriers  whatever  were  instituted  against  any  of 
these  practices.  On  the  contrary,  powers  to  introduce  and 
foster  the  most  dangerous  of  them  were  expressly  delegated, 
in  the  name  of  the  peo|)le,  to  their  public  agents.  The 
natural  ill-effects  were  foreseen:  but  they  were  deemed  sus- 
ceptiljle  of  being  kept  within  endurable  bounds.  Jlonarchy 
and  aristocracy  were  indeed  effectually  repudiated  for  the 
time.  Xeither  could  long  exist  without  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, nor  could  these  be  upheld  where  commerce  in  land 
was  free,  and  inheritances  were  equally  partible  by  com- 
pulsion or  from  social  habit :  so  primogeniture  and  the 
accustomed  contrivances  for  rendering  estates  permanent- 
ly inalienable  were  extirpated.  But  the  founders  of  the 
American  Union  invested  the  national  government  with 
most  of  the  powers  by  which  the  few  had  oppressed  the 
many  in  all  previous  times.  The  State  governments  were 
framed  in  the  same  way.  The  powers  of  government  in 
common  use,  originally  designed  by  the  officeholding  aristoc- 
racy to  create  or  uphold  their  own  interests  against  the 
governed  mass,  were  all  sanctioned.  Under  the  vicious  and 
unjust  systems  previously  existing  they  were  no  doubt  in- 
dispensable ;  they  were  therefore  assumed  to  be  necessary, 
even  in  a  representative  democracy.  As  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  mixed  system  existing  in  England  had  de- 
veloped the  best  administration  then  known,  it  was  thought 
that,  monarchy  and  all  hereditary  distinctions  being  ex- 
cluded, complexity  would  afford  adequate  preventives  of 
ofiicial  malversation.  The  same  example  induced  a  reliance 
upon  the  free  action  of  political  parties  as  a  motive-power 
to  keep  the  official  counterchecks  in  healthy  action.  Obvious 
distinctions  between  the  old  and  the  new  governments  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked.  In  the  former  permanently  antag- 
onistic interests  were  legalized,  and  so  commingled  in  the 
political  constitution  as  to  induce  and  necessitate  continual 
conflict  as  a  duty.  Each  of  the  three  estates  was  there 
obliged  to  maintain  a  constant  contention  with  the  others, 
in  order  to  protect  its  own  peculiar  and  rightful  privileges  ; 
while  in  the  U.  S.  there  were  to  be  no  classes,  no  separate 
estates,  and  no  peculiar  privileges.  Everything  was  reduced 
to  the  dead  level  of  absolute  equality;  there  was  nothing 
fundamental  that  needed  a  check  or  required  to  be  bal- 
anced. Oppression  by  a  permanently  privileged  class  had 
heretofore  been  the  grievance  of  nations.  Such  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  and  apparently  in  fact,  as  oppression  of 
the  people  by  themselves  was  not  anticipated ;  to  their 
virtue  and  intelligence  it  was  therefore  committed  to  carry 
the  experiment  to  its  full  fruition,  with  an  admonitory  warn- 
ing that  perpetual  vigilance  was  the  price  of  liberty.  The 
extent  to  which  popular  vigilance  could  be  kept  in  lienefi- 
cial  .action  was  then  a  problem  :  in  some  respects  it  is  still  so. 

Till-  Tcndi-nry  of  I'ulitiral  Parties. — In  a.  great  and  (iros- 
perous  state  the  private  interests  of  business  or  pleasure  af- 
ford engrossing  employments.  Minds  fully  occupied  with 
such  sul)jects  can  not  lie  at  the  same  time  employed  on  large 
conceptions  of  governmental  policy  and  in  devising  plans 
for  their  execution.     The  wealthy  are  regardless  of  govern- 
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mental  action,  unless  led  to  seek  aid  for  their  private  enter- 
prises through  oflicial  favoritism.  The  necessary  fircoci-upa- 
ti(m  of  the  citizens  in  their  private  atfaii-s,  not  lack  of  judg- 
ment or  intelligence,  is  the  great  im]H'diment  to  wise  and 
just  administration  in  representative  democracies.  There 
is  much  injustice  on  both  sides  in  the  nuitual  criminations 
which  disfigured  the  early  debates  of  parties  in  the  U.  S.  on 
this  topic.  It  was  never  a  fact  tliat  one  party  distrusted  the 
popular  judgment,  or  that  the  other  relied  upon  it.  All  the 
leaders  well  knew  tlial.  as  the  political  system  was  arranged, 
the  people  could  never  act  directly  on  pul>lic  alfairs,  and 
those  leaders  failed  to  <ievise  an  etfectual  method  of  .securing 
in  permanence  the  choice  of  desirable  legislators.  It  is  a  de- 
lusion to  suppose  that  in  a  representative  democracy  popu- 
lar attentioih  can  be  kept  riveted  on  public  affairs  by  the 
contentions  of  party.  In  mixed  governments  this  may  be 
possible.  There  aniagoiiislical  |)artics  are  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  conflicting  ideas  or  principles  expressed  in  in- 
telligible maxims,  and  the  original  faith  of  each  party,  to- 
gether with  the  social  aiul  political  condition  in  which  it 
originated,  is  consequently  perpetuated  in  the  same  lines 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  may  thus  acquire  a  fixed 
place  ill  the  mind  and  heart,  and  nuiy  become  an  active 
moral  sentiment.  In  a  represent.Htive  democracy  there  is  no 
legitimate  basis  for  just  and  honorable  antagonisms  of  this 
permanent  characli'r.  .\s  in  tin-  nature  of  things  was  in- 
evitable, the  so-called  political  parties  have  ever  since  been 
gradually  losing  their  hold  upon  distinctive  opinions,  and 
tending  to  a  unity  of  views  and  purposes  in  which  princi- 
ples have  little  part.  With  such  a  unity  parties  can  he  noth- 
ing more  than  bands  of  rival  leaders,  keejiing  on  foot,  and 
employed  as  their  respective  forces,  bodies  of  traders  in  the 
business  or  occupation  of  nuuii|)ulating  the  masses,  the  l>al- 
lots,  or  the  returns.  A  government  carried  on  by  such  agen- 
cies must  at  last  attain  a  worse  perfection  than  any  which 
could  exist  under  monarchical  forms.  According  to  these 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  as  ruling  otheers.  have  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  state  descendible  to  their  heirs.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  that  inheritance  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  ])o.s- 
terity  they  will  take  some  care  of  the  state.  In  a  repre- 
sentative <lemocracy  the  otliceholders  of  the  hour  are  the 
rulers  of  the  hour:  their  term  is  brief,  aiul  if  corrupt  they 
will,  like  the  similarly  situated  pashas  of  Turkey,  make  haste 
to  grow  rich,  for  their  positions  are  soon  to  be  surrendered 
to  others. 

Abuse  of  Power  hi/  the  Official  Class. — It  is  not  through 
parties  contending  for  control  of  the  government  that  the 
benefits  of  democracy  can  be  realized.  The  principle  it- 
self must  be  phu-ed  lieyond  the  power  of  sucli  parties. 
Permanent  barriers,  like  those  devised  against  monarchy, 
must  be  introduced,  which  shall  absolutely  restrain  gov- 
enunental  agents — that  is  to  say,  the  officeholdi'rs — from 
any  action  not  indispensably  neces.sary  to  the  common 
weal.  Public  offices  an<l  employments  must  be  thus  ren- 
dered tindesirable  to  the  indolent  aiul  the  avaricious.  This 
safeguard  can  only  lie  established  by  a  representative  de- 
mocracy. Monarchical  [irinciples  are  directly  opposed  to 
such  a  condition  of  things,  anil  wholly  incompatilile  with  it. 
Its  practicability  depends  upon  the  question  whether  a  per- 
sistently active  and  capable  supervision  of  the  ruling  ollice- 
hohler  can  be  established  among  those  who  neither  hold 
nor  expect  office — that  is  to  say,  among  the  biu'den-bearing 
multitude  who  support  the  ofVicial  corps.  In  effect,  and 
quite  consciously  too  during  advanced  stages  of  politi<'al 
degradation,  the  organized  class  of  olfice-seekiTs  will  actu- 
ally become  allies  of  the  party  in  power.  Their  function  is 
to  perpetuate  among  the  people  a  belief  that  a  conflict  con- 
cerning jirinciples  is  ever  going  on.  Through  the  ordimtry 
revolutions  of  the  political  lottery  such  contestants  divide  be- 
tween themselves,  and  altermitely  enjoy,  all  that  through  the 
forms  of  law  can  be  wrung  from  the  multitude.  They  have 
been  known  to  concert  in  perfect  harmony  before  elections 
the  means  of  accomplishing  a  prearranged  result.  On  public 
emergencies  the  heroic  virtui's  do  indeed  exhibit  themselves 
in  acts  of  great  disinterestedness,  but  there  is  vi'ry  little  of 
this  spirit  displayed  while  nations  are  in  their  noriiuil  con- 
dition. In  an  exceedingly  small  or  greatly  imiioverished 
country  the  vices  natural  to  rulers  may.  indeed,  lie  without 
opportunitiis:  but  in  a  great  and  prosperous  state  there  is 
no  [lossible  safeguarii  against  robbery  by  those  who  control 
the  machinery  of  govermuent.  if  the  machinery  be  in  itself 
a<lequate  to  etfect  that  object  when  pushed  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. Those  who  enact  the  laws  and  a<lniinister  them  will 
always  promote  their  private  interests  at  the  public  cost  if 


vested  with  sufficient  power.  Such  is  human  nature,  no  mat- 
ter what  form  or  name  the  government  may  adopt.  Democ- 
racy accejits  this  as  an  indisputable  truth,  and,  distrusting  all 
rulers,  it  gives  to  none  of  them  any  jiowerthat  can  safely  be 
withheld.  The  policy  of  instituting  checks  upon  power  un- 
avoidably granted,  though  not  to  be  absolutely  repudiated, 
is  of  little  value.  Appointing  one  set  of  official  persons  to 
watch  another  is  a  bootless  contrivance.  The  remedy  really 
aggi'avates  the  disea.'ie:  it  fosters  the  primary  evil  of  gov- 
erinneiit — a  nudtiplication  of  public  agents.  The  watcher 
and  the  watched  .soon  learn  to  co-operate  for  joint  benefit  in 
the  work  of  deluding  the  mass,  whom  it  is  the  interest  of 
both  to  circumvent.  The  judiciary  may  form  an  exception. 
The  ancient  practice  of  assigning  reasons  for  the  judgment 
pronounced  still  exists,  and  the  duty  is  regarded  as  unavoid- 
able. This,  with  the  institution  of  review  on  appeal,  does 
afford  a  protection  of  some  strength.  Besides,  for  the  honor 
of  our  common  nature  let  it  be  said,  as  it  is  true,  that  the 
habitual  study  of  justice  tends  to  create  a  sincere  love  of  it. 
The  inherent  vice  of  all  governments  is  a  tendency  among 
the  official  rulers  to  devour  the  people's  substance,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  in  a  strict  application  of  the  democratic 
principle.  All  powers  which  can  be  dispensed  with  should 
be  withheld  from  the  government,  and  numerous  vicious 
methods  now  in  the  highest  favor  should  be  suppressed. 
Permitting  revenue  or  the  means  of  defraying  public  ex- 
penditures to  be  drawn  from  duties,  imposts,  excises,  loans, 
or  any  source  whatever  other  than  immediate  taxation  en- 
ables those  who  control  the  administration  to  conceal  their 
wa.ste  of  the  people's  wealth,  and  protects  them  from  any 
effective  supervision.  Coini)elling  them  to  procure  all  rev- 
enue from  the  last  named  source  would  obviate  these 
evils. 

Safeguards  against  Official  Extravagance  in  the  U.  S. — 
In  a  democratic  State  of  wide  extent  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  electoral  body  can  not  govern  directly.  Even 
were  the  electors  composed  only  of  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  of  the  non-officeholders,  they  could  afford 
neither  the  time  nor  leisure  to  govern  directly  by  their  own 
act,  or  to  watch  the  machinery  of  government  in  its  varied 
details,  and  tiy  that  sort  of  guardianship  prevent  abuse. 
They  could  not  even  study,  in  this  extended  sphere,  the 
character  and  capacity  of  their  representatives.  To  hope 
for  any  of  these  things  were  idle  and  visionaiy.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  the  mass  can  do  to  secure  good  govern- 
ment. Each  citizen  can  for  himself — and  if  suitably  spurred 
to  the  duty  he  will — give  attention  to  preventing  levies 
u]ion  his  own  private  purse,  made  directly  before  his  eyes 
by  government  officials.  Because  of  this  tendency  of  the 
human  niiiul  a  supervisory  spirit  among  taxpaying  elec- 
tors may  be  evoked.  In  great  emergencies  patriotic  zeal 
may  be  relied  upon,  but  the  needs  of  everyday  life  can  be 
supplied  in  iu>  other  way  than  by  thus  appealing  to  the 
common  and  constantly  active  impidses  of  mere  individual 
self-interest.  The  ditfiCulty  of  inducing  the  citizen  to  pay 
ta.xes  directly  must  be  admitted.  The  very  quality  of 
mind  which  is  relied  upon  for  thus  controlling  public  ex- 
penditure, and  conseiiueiit  taxation,  creates  an  aversion  to 
this  duty.  The  evil  art  of  the  politician  who  calls  himself 
a  statesman  consists  in  perceiving  and  acting  upon  the  ab- 
surd preference  for  being  robljed  extensively  tlirough  the 
secret  and  unfelt  instrumentality  of  duties,  excises,  and  the 
like,  rather  than  paying  directly  moderate  exactions  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  This  weakness  of  the  citizen  forms  the 
strength  of  those  evil  counselors  who  misgovern  the  State. 
It  must  be  corrected  or  intolerable  evils  will  ensue.  In 
the  action  of  Congress,  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  of 
the  municipalities  official  extravagance  has  been  fostered  to 
a  shocking  extent  Iiy  allowing  these  unfelt  nu'thods  of  rais- 
ing revenue,  borrowing  money  for  long  terms  on  the  public 
credit  being  the  most  prominent.  I'nlcss  the  numerous 
governments  intertwined  in  the  American  system  <an  be 
checked  in  this  career,  the  system  itself  nnist  ere  long  per- 
ish. This  can  not  be  accomjilished  otherwise  than  liy  abso- 
hitely  forbidding  all  methods  of  obtaining  revenue  or  funds 
tor  outlay  other  than  immediate  taxation.  Simple  taxation 
must  always  be  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  those  who  pos- 
sess property.  A  policy  which  would  draw  directly  at  the 
moment  of  need,  and  from  the  pockets  of  this  cla.-is.  through 
the  immi'diate  agency  of  thi'  taxgatherer.  the  whole  supply 
for  public  expenditure,  would  keep  its  members,  from  a  re- 
gard to  their  own  private  interest.s.  under  the  pres.sure  of  a 
constant  and  potent  stimulus  to  restrain  injudicious  enter- 
prises in  war  or  peace. 
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Effect  of  Public  Debt. — The  creation  of  public  debt  dimin- 
islies  present  drafts  upon  tlic  people,  as  duties,  excises,  and 
the  like  expedients  conceal  them.  Both,  consequently,  facili- 
tate wars  and  needless  public  works.  If  every  governmental 
outlay  were  immediately  defrayed  by  the  taxpayers,  very  dif- 
ferent results  would  ensue.  The  most  wary  and  influential  of 
the  citizens,  instead  of  being  tempted  to  foster  expense,  would 
find  in  the  approach  of  the  unwelcome  taxgatherer  a  potent 
stimulus  to  labor  for  its  prevention.  The  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  government  jobs  would  relieve  from  public  employ 
the  multitudes  whom  corru])t  officials  now  drive  to  the  polls 
as  cattle  to  the  shambles.  The  favoritism  displayed  in  taxing 
all  others  for  the  means  to  confer  a  bounty  upon  manufac- 
turei-s  would  likewise  disappear.  The  obtaining  of  revenue 
by  secret  or  unfelt  methods,  independently  of  its  keeping  up 
a  costly  and  vicious  estaljlishment,  is  in  itself  a  positive 
evil.  A  sensibly  felt  pressure,  in  the  form  of  taxation,  is  an 
indispensable  provocative  to  vigilance  among  the  taxpaying 
electors. 

Proper  Limits  of  Legislation. — By  means  of  general  laws 
admitting  of  no  favoritism  or  partiality  all  requisite  facili- 
ties, through  corporate  forms  or  otherwise,  sliould  be  afforded 
to  individuals  for  conducting  every  description  of  lawful 
business.  This  should  include  banking,  insurance,  the  es- 
tablishing of  roads,  canals,  docks,  fairs,  or  markets,  and  tlie 
furnishing  of  supplies  of  every  description.  Under  this 
head  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  progress  in  effectively 
applying  the  democratic  principle,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
needless  action  by  the  government,  or  the  emjiloyment  of 
its  officers  in  any  affairs  that  experience  might  show  could 
be  safely  committed  to  individuals  as  a  business.  Regulation 
by  general  laws  being  sufficient,  no  power  should  exist  to 
create,  repeal,  or  alter  any  private  corporation.  Monopolies 
and  fraudulent  or  extortionate  rivalries  in  trade  should  be 
alike  prohibited,  as  well  as  all  power  of  enacting  private 
laws.  A  general  structural  law  for  each  kind  of  civil  di- 
vision, say  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  should  be 
adopted,  subject  to  alteration  only  by  amendments  like- 
wise general  in  their  ajiplication.  This  would  at  once  reduce 
the  volume  of  statute  law.  simplify  its  form,  conduce  to  its 
intelligibility,  diminish  litigation,  and  restrain  corrupt  prac- 
tices. Under  a  system  of  whicli  this  affords  a  specimen, 
laws  might  become  few,  simple,  and  easily  understood. 
There  would  not  be  seen  in  one  single  State  of  the  Union  a 
legislative  body  sitting  for  four  months  of  each  year,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hired  lobby,  and  engaged  in  confounding  the 
courts  and  the  people  with  2,000  pages  of  additional  legis- 
lation, most  of  it  hurriedly  passed  during  the  last  week  of  the 
session  in  such  confusion  and  disorder  that  the  clerks,  if  dis- 
posed, can  make  alterations  in  bills  after  their  passage  and 
before  their  formal  engrossment  or  authentication  as  laws. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  the 
democratic  principle  since  its  adoption.  I'^ew  of  the  steps 
hitherto  taken  or  as  yet  proposed  liy  |iarties  with  that  pro- 
fessed object  are  of  a  beneficial  tendency.  A  State  school 
s.ystem  was  deemed  judicious,  and  had,  in  its  early  stages, 
a  beneficial  effect.  It  dispelled  that  low  grade  of  ignorance 
which  was  the  only  evil  under  this  head  demanding  strong 
measures.  But  in  process  of  time  the  trading  politician 
seized  upon  State  education,  and  rendered  it,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  another  foster-parent  of  the  jobbery  and  elec- 
tioneering abuses  incident  to  a  loose  administration.  It  is  in 
some  places  enormously  expensive,  a  means  of  official  patron- 
age, and  a  football  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  in  factious  con- 
tentions, involving  at  times  a  plain  infraction  of  religious 
liberty.  Religion  can  exist  oidy  as  a  conviction  deeply 
seated  in  the  individual  mind,  ami  it  is  Ijelieved  to  Vie  essen- 
tial in  forming  good  citizens;  yet  from  the  variety  of  its 
forms  n(jn-interference  with  it  by  government  is  a  fixed 
democratic  dogma.  Theoretically,  there  seems  an  incon- 
sistency in  these  projxisitions.  but  practically  they  are  found 
to  harmonize.  Religious  convictions  bring  into  full  action 
the  voluntary  principle,  and  divine  worship  is  nowhere  more 
amply  provided  for  than  in  the  U.  S.  The  differences  of 
opinion  constituting  what  is  calleil  sectarianism,  apart  from 
which  religion  is  miknown,  form  the  precise  objection  to 
governmental  interference  with  religious  worship  hitherto 
relied  upon.  The  statesman's  assumed  aid  to  either  if  it  do 
not  begin  in  actual  obstruction  is  sure  to  end  there. 

Reforms  needed  in  the  U.  S. —  (a)  The  Ciril  Service. — 
There  is  room  for  the  introduction  of  many  real  reforms. 
Short  terms  and  fiUMpicnt  ele<'tions  are  no  doubt  necessary 
as  to  the  chief  executive  and  the  legislative  bodies.  Due 
responsibility  to  the  real  sovereignty — i.  c.  the  jieople — can 


not  otherwise  be  maintained  ;  but  as  to  all  other  officers  re- 
movals should  lie  for  cause  only — that  is  to  .say,  fault  or  in- 
capacity. Rotation  in  respect  to  public  agents  of  any  kind 
is  a  mistake  in  doctrine.  Faithful  service  and  proved  "capac- 
ity are  singular  grounds  of  disqualification.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  no  absolute  right  of  the  citizen  is 
invaded  Viy  introducing  certain  limits  to  eligiliility,  and 
expediency  may  require  it  in  respect  to  one  office.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  long  quarantine  should  be 
required  between  exercising  military  command  and  aspiring 
to  tlie  chief  magistracy. 

(b)  The  Registration  of  Voters. — To  guard  against  fraud, 
registry  laws  are  expedient  in  densely  peopled  districts.  A 
considerable  period  should  elajjse  between  the  registry  and 
the  vote,  without  allowing  exceptions  on  account  of  inter- 
mediate changes  in  residence.  The  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent the  elector's  habits,  the  better  his  duties  will  be  per- 
formed. Xo  public  interest  is  subserved  by  a  multitudinous 
or  floating  constituency:  it  is  enough  if  the  electoral  body 
be  sufficiently  large  to  secure  efficient  supervision  in  the 
choice  of  representatives.  It  would  lie  expedient  to  exclude 
from  the  elective  franchise  all  officers  and  employees  re- 
ceiving pay  from  the  public,  and  vast  benefits  would  result 
if  severe  penalties  were  decreed  against  any  who  should 
compel  this  class  to  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  elec- 
tions. 

(c)  Conflicting  State  Lairs. —  The  Federal  Government 
was  designed  as  an  organ  of  limited  powers,  yet  it  has 
exhibited  ample  capacity  to  einish  or  modify  at  will  not 
only  State  institutions,  but  the  States  themselves.  Prac- 
tically considered,  the  latter  exist  merely  by  sufferance, 
holding,  as  it  respects  the  essentials  of  political  power,  no 
higher  relation  to  the  central  authority  than  towns  or  coun- 
ties do  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  As  bul- 
warks of  liberty  or  constitutional  rights  they  are  nearly 
if  not  entirely  powerless.  But  while  thus  superannuated 
and  rendered  ineffectual  for  the  high  purposes  of  the  found- 
ers, they  exercise  a  power  which  tends  to  serious  mis- 
chiefs. Through  their  conflicting  legislation,  enforced  by 
independent  judiciaries,  they  may  ultimately  derange  the 
laws  concerning  trade,  contracts,  and  some  other  subjects  of 
general  concern.  By  the  identity  of  their  language,  moral 
ideas,  and  social  habits,  and  by  their  essential  proximity 
effected  through  railroads  and  telegraphs,  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  U.  S.  have  become  commercially  and  sociidly  one 
nation.  Conflicting  laws  and  a  jarring  jurisprudence 
among  them  should  be  prevented,  it  prevention  be  prac- 
ticable. A  court  of  ultimate  appeal,  as  well  from  the  State 
as  from  the  Federal  tribunals,  composed  of  judges  selected 
by  the  States,  and  neither  subject  to  official  interference 
nor  possessing  coercive  machinery  of  its  own,  might  pre- 
serve this  desirable  unity  of  jurispnulence  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  might  also  defend  the  autonomy  of  the 
States. 

The  course  of  reform  suggested  would  eventually  mature 
the  democratic  system  by  securing  to  all  citizens  the  utmost 
measure  of  freedom,  affording  material  progress  every  aid 
to  its  most  perfect  development  which  an  equal  and  impar- 
tial Government  can  bestow,  and  terminating  official  mis- 
rule. Its  aim  is  to  break  tlic  scepter  of  the  trading  politician, 
and  thus,  at  last,  to  e.stalilish  liberty  on  the  only  reliable 
basis — a  popular  censorshi[i  on  democratic  principles,  per- 
petually stimulated  to  its  duty  by  the  simple  operation  of 
intelligent  self-interest. 

The  fullest  treatment  of  the  questions  here  outlined  is 
found  in  Brvce's  American  Commonwealth.  Compare  De 
Tocqueville.  Deniocraoj  in  America:  Stickncy.  Democratic 
Governntrnt ;  and  an  anonymous  work.  Class  Iiifere.tts  (New 
York).  See  also  Burgess.  Political  Science  and  Constitu- 
tional Law.    Compare  articles  Republic,  and  Sovereignty. 

Revised  by  A.  T.  Eadlev. 

Dciiioe'ratps  (in  Gr.  ATj/ioKpaTTjs) :  a  supposed  Pythagorean 
philosopher  (of  whose  personal  life  no  notice  has  come  down 
to  us)  under  whose  name  a  collection  of  moral  sayings  called 
the  "  Golden  Maxims  "  (yfii^oi  xp""'"')  has  come  down  to  our 
time.  These  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  simple  and  correct  character,  which  highly 
recommends  them  even  to  a  modern  reader.  The  author  is 
otherwise  unknown,  and  the  age  of  the  collection  is  not  de- 
termined. They  are  printed  along  with  the  collection  of 
Demoi'Iiilis  (g.  v.). 

Democrates :  an  Attic  orator  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,   and  was   an   opponent   of  the   Macedonian 
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party.  lie  is  mentioncil  in  the  Decrees  in  tlie  oration  of 
Demosthenes, /)e  Corona,  as  serving  with  Deiiiosllienes  on 
two  embassies — the  one  to  Philip  to  receive  the  oaths,  the 
other  to  the  Thebans  to  enlist  them  on  tlio  side  of  Athens 
against  Philip. 

Deiiiorratic  Party :  one  of  tlie  two  jrrent  political  parties 
of  tl]i-  r.  S.  In  studying  its  historv  the  fact  shoidd  be  borne 
in  iiiiiid  that  no  party  can  be  free  throughout  its  career  from 
ajipaniit  inconsistencies,  in  which  its  original  characteristics 
will  be  for  a  time  lost,  and  its  genuine  significance  obscured 
by  its  temporary  policy. 

From  the  very  nature  of  men  o|]posing  parties  appear 
to  be  a  necessity.  Roughly  s|)eaking,  there  is  a  radical 
difference  between  those  who  prefer  change,  and  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  force  which 
lies  in  the  direction  of  progress  and  the  conservatism  which 
desires  to  preserve  are  always  in  opposition.  Hy  whatever 
name  men  choose  to  designate  the  voluntary  organizations 
into  which  they  array  themselves,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
generiil  iirojiositioii  that  there  will  always  be  found  those 
■who  may  be  designated  as  progressive  and  those  who  may 
be  called  conservative. 

Wherever  there  is  any  form  of  freedom- political  parties 
will  be  organized,  and  the  two  great  divisions  will  l)e  of 
those  who  believe  that  all  powers  spring  from  the  jieople, 
and  those  who,  in  some  form  or  other,  believe  that  powers 
are  inherent  in  those  who  are  called  to  nde.  These  two  lines 
of  division — that  between  the  radical  and  conservative,  and 
that  between  those  who  believe  in  delegated  and  those  who 
believe  in  inherent  ]iowers — can  not  always  be  |iarallel.  The 
history  of  a  party  will  be  somewhat  like  the  meanderings  of 
a  great  river.  The  general  direction  will  always  be  toward 
the  ocean,  but  there  will  be  frecpient  windings,  some  making 
very  sharp  horseshoe  bends,  so  that  the  casual  observer, 
studying  only  a  particidar  period,  will  be  wholly  unable 
to  understand  the  drift  of  the  party  or  to  comprehend  its 
current. 

77ie  Thfory  of  Onvernmenf  proclaimed  i}>  the  Declara/inn 
of  I/ulepe?idence. — The  formation  of  the  colonies  in  America 
necessarily  produced  difference  of  interests  between  these 
communities.  There  were  also  some  differences  in  blood 
and  religion,  so  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  all  the 
colonies  were  completely  homogeneo\is,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  was  and  always  will  be  impossible  that  this  should 
be.  The  clinuitic  influences  which  have  so  [lotent  and  subtle 
a  power  will  always  create  differences  of  interests  between 
New  England  and  the  cotton  States:  between  the  wheat- 
growing  States  of  the  Northwest  and  the  mineral  regions  of 
our  mountain-ranges.  There  is  an  occult  growth  for  which 
we  can  not  entirely  account,  even  under  the  sjime  general 
conditions,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  national  peculiarities 
which  can  be  instantly  discovered  as  one  crosses  the  imagi- 
nary lines  in  European  coinitries.  The  inst itut ion  of  slavery 
itself  had  two  distinct  induences — one  to  compact  those  col- 
onies in  which  it  was  ]irotitable,  the  other  to  separate  the 
colonies  into  two  divisions.  The  difference  in  population 
and  size  between  the  colonies  also  raised  troublesome  ([ues- 
tions,  so  that  if  there  had  been  no  division  among  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  on  the  grave  question  of  separation  from  the 
Rritish  empire,  and  they  had  attempted  simply  to  form  a 
union,  it  woidil  have  been  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter: 
possibly  it  wovdd  not  have  been  feasiljle  except  under  the 
great  enthusiasm  and  the  eminent  leaders  which  the  Revo- 
lution produced.  To  secure  national  independence  (jur  fore- 
fathers were  obliged  to  pass  over  those  ol  her  questions  which 
might  have  bein  impossible  of  mutual  compromise  and 
settlement. 

To  justify  that  revolution  it  was  necessary  to  agree  upon 
some  theory  of  governnuMit,  and  that  has  never  been  so  well 
expressed  as  in  the  Declaration  of  In<lei)endence.  It  has 
always  lieen  true  that  God  created  men  in  his  own  likeness: 
that  from  this  necessarily  resulted  the  truth  that  nuin  as 
man  was  capable  of  self-government,  and  therefore  was  the 
equal  of  every  other  man,  and  therefore  free :  that  these 
men  when  organized  into  comnumities  ought  to  be  equal  in 
each  community,  and  that  each  conimunity  ought  to  lie  free; 
that  the  only  reason  which  justified  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety was  the  protection  of  its  meinliers  in  those  inalienable 
rights  which  follow  from  fn'edom  and  e(|uality.  All  jiowers, 
therefore,  must  be  delegated  powers,  and  the  only  ba.sis  upon 
which  government  could  rest  would  be  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  natiomil  independ- 
ence those  communities  could  unite  with  each  other,  so  as 


to  give  to  each  the  power  of  all  and  yet  to  preserve  to  each 
its  freedom  and  equality.  Upon  this  theory,  jiroclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Continental  Congress 
represimting  tlu'  Ihirtcicn  colonies  necessarily  was  recognized 
as  having  a  principal  from  whom  il  received  its  powers,  and 
in  whose  name  it  acted.  That  princi]ial  was  primarily  the 
thirteen  colonies  acting  separately,  but  the  power  exercised 
in  each  colony  by  virl  ue  of  which  t  hese  delegates  were  chosen 
was  also  a  delegated  power,  being  given  by  the  people  of 
each  colony,  and  therefore  the  principal  was  the  peoples  of 
each  colony  respectively.  In  that  Continental  Congress  atid 
among  those  who  were  eons[)icuous  in  the  war  were  men 
who  received  these  opinions  with  grave  questioning;  they 
doubted  whether  liberty  could  be  preserved  under  such  in- 
stitutions: they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  old  concep- 
tion that  in  some  form  governments  possessed  their  powers 
inherently.  When  it  is  remembered  that  for  many  centuries 
kings  reigned  and  parliaments  enacted  laws  by  divine  right, 
that  for  nuich  the  larger  jMirt  of  what  we  callthe  history  of 
our  race  men  ruled  by  virtue  of  authority  not  derived  from 
those  ruled:  when  we  recall  the  struggle  between  Church 
and  state,  it  is  not  strange  that  among  the  ablest  of  those 
patriots  were  men  who  adhered  to  these  traditional  opinions. 
A  "strong"  government  was  held  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  a  strong  government  meant  one  in  which 
the  rulers  were  practically  without  limitation,  and  where 
the  iieople  were  without  rights,  having  only  privileges.  Pa- 
ternalism as  used  in  the  vernacular  of  to-day  is  simply 
another  form  of  stating  the  old  claim  made  by  Church  and 
king,  by  wliatever  name  they  might  choose  to  call  it,  that 
the  power  and  right  to  rule  were  not  derived  from  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  governed.  Under  this  theory,  of  course,  men 
were  not  citizens,  but  subjects;  communities  were  not  free 
and  equal  or  autonomous ;  distinctions  and  privileges  were 
of  favor;  taxation  was  a  kingly  prerogative,  its  extent,  sub- 
ject, and  mode  to  be  determined  by  kingly  discretion ;  pub- 
lic moneys  belonged  to  the  public  authorities,  who  were  not 
trustees  for  its  expenditure.  Under  this  theory  splendid 
empires  were  possible,  and  sujjerb  monuments  of  human 
progress  created. 

The  Formation  of  Parties. — Even  some  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  power  rested  in  the  people  and  was  delegated  by 
them  doubted  the  success  of  free  institutions,  except  in 
commuiuties  comparatively  restricted  in  territory  and  small 
in  population;  that  law  and  order  could  not  be  maintained 
under  free  institutions  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  They 
also  believed  in  what  was  called  the  necessity  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  peoples — that  is.  that,  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment except  that  of  despotism,  peoples  of  different  races  or 
religions  could  not  successfully  work  out  the  experiment  of 
freedom. 

Out  of  these  various  conflicting  views  and  out  of  the  di- 
verse interests  of  the  colonies  there  necessarily  grew  the 
formation  of  parties,  not  with  strict  lines  of  accurate  or 
logical  division,  and  not  with  close  and  compact  jiarty  or- 
ganization. This  division  can  be  traced  in  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  Continental  Congress;  it  ap]>ears  very  strikingly 
in  the  contest  over  the  secret  treaty  offered  by  Spain  and 
Prance  by  which  it  was  proposed  tliat  the  unifecl  colonies 
should  reach  only  to  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Jlonntains, 
and  that  all  west  of  the  Alleghanies  should  be  divided  be- 
tween France  and  S|iain,  France  to  receive  all  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Spain  all  south.  This  was  defeated  largely 
by  men  like  Jeffersim  and  Patrick  llenrv.  who  believed  en- 
tirely in  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  'l)eclaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  practical  results  which  woulil  follow 
from  those  doctrines,  and  possibly  the  division  of  parties 
nniy  be  fouiul  as  well  at  that  point  as  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

To  acfjuire  the  western  country  became  the  passion  of 
Henry.  .TefTerson.  and  that  school  of  thinkers  who  believed 
that  under  a  confederation  somewhat  loosely  formed,  but 
based  uiion  the  general  principles  set  out  above,  a  republic 
could  be  successfully  established  which  would  include  the 
entire  continent.  The  opposition  of  Henry  to  every  .step 
taken  toward  the  formation  and  adopticm  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  can  be  understood  only  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  after  1780  he  believed  the  Eastern  States  were  willing, 
if  not  determined,  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  repulilic 
toward  the  West,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  success 
of  the  American  experiment  depended  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  western  territory.  This  also  will  explain  much  of 
the  history  of  the  contest  over  the  Constitutiim. 

The  Jeffersonian  Party.— The  debates  in  the  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  and  in  the  various  State  conventions 

called  to  ratify  that  Constitution,  and  in  the  pamphlets  of 
the  period,  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  division  upon  the 
general  lines  indicated  herein,  and  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  compromise  between  these  diverse  opinions.  Those 
who  believed  that  it  was  not  wise  to  form  a  centralized  re- 
public, who  secured  the  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who  construed  the  Constitution  to  mean  only  dele- 
gated powers,  under  the  lead  of  Jlr.  Jefferson  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  a  party.  Its  first  plattnrm  may  be 
said  to  be  the  letter  of  Jlr.  Jefferson  to  President  Washing- 
ton in  which  he  laid  down  with  great  clearness  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  opposed  to  the 
Hamiltonian  construction.  Without  having  any  compact 
organization,  and  therefore  not  being  in  the  strict  sense  a 
partv,  those  who  shared  these  opinions  carried  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration  of  Gen.  Washington  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  indicate  that  at  his  retirement  from  tlie 
presidency  there  would  be  an  attempt  to  control  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  interests  of  their  opinions.  Jlr.  Jefferson, 
who  was  a  great  party  leader,  accepted  the  Constitution  with 
the  ten  amendments  as  a  finality,  and  so  construed  it  as  to 
give  vigor  to  the  Federal  Government,  preserve  the  sover- 
eigntv  and  autonomy  of  the  .States,  and  secure  the  individ- 
ual liljerty  of  the  people.  The  acts  of  the  Federal  party 
under  the  lead  of  Joliu  Adams,  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  the  known  opposition  of  its  leaders  to 
the  acquisition  of  western  territory,  gave  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  followers  great  advantages. 

The  Resolutions  of  179S-99. — Perhaps  the  first  formal 
platform  of  any  party  were  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions of  1798 — those  in  Virginia  drawn  by  3Ir.  Madison, 
those  passed  by  Kentucky  apjiroved  by  JNIr.  Jefferson,  and 
drafted  in  part  by  him  and  in  part  by  John  Breckinridge, 
who  offered  them  and  drew  up  the  additional  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1799. 

These  resolutions  were  at  the  time,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
Union  resolutions.  They  consolidated  the  Union.  Ken- 
tucky had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eastern  States 
under  the  Federalist  construction  of  tlie  Constitution  were 
inimical  to  her  interests;  that  under  their  control  Kentucky 
would  never  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  and  that  the  larger  States  close  to  the  Federal  capital 
would  dominate  the  republic.  The  growing  sentiment  that 
continued  union  with  the  Eastern  States  was  not  profitable, 
further  aroused  by  the  election  of  John  Adams  and  the  con- 
sequent refusal  to  annex  Louisiana,  would  in  all  probability 
have  led  to  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  republic  at  the 
Alleghany  Mountains;  but  if  the  construction  put  upon  the 
Constitution  by  the  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  was  received 
as  the  proper  construction,  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  coutroled  thereby,  then  Kentucky  was  urgently 
desirous  to  strengthen  her  ties  to  the  Federal  union,  and 
intensely  loyal  to  it.  The  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  upon  this 
platform  obliterated  all  desire  in  the  West  for  separation 
and  insured  the  loyalty  of  the  entire  West  and  Southwest. 
It  created  a  national  party  based  upon  that  construction  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  secured  to  each  .State  the 
control  of  its  own  affairs,  which  limited  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  Federal  matters,  and  yet  gave  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  sovereign  power  of  increasing  the  territory 
of  the  republic,  and  furnished  hope  of  unlimited  expansion. 

The  Louisiana  Terriior;/. — The  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
territory  was  really  the  first  great  act  of  sovereignty  per- 
formed by  the  republic.  It  practically  destroyed  the  Fed- 
eral [larty.  It  gave  to  the  U.  S.  the  capacity  for  growth, 
and  was  an  inspiration  of  invincible  prestige. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  acquiring  territory  in  the  mode 
in  which  Louisiana  was  acquired,  they  were  forever  settled 
by  the  action  of  the  rcpulilic.  and  from  that  day  it  may  l)e 
considereil  as  settled  that  we  have  the  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory without  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  HepubliriDi  I'arhj. — The  decadence  of  the  Federal 
party  gave  to  its  oppoiu'iil  s  opportunity  to  consolidate  them- 
selves upon  the  general  princijiles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  inaugural  address. 

If  all  peo[ile  were  free  and  ec|uai.  ami  all  power  rested  in 
them,  and  the  grants  called  the  Constitution  were  wholly 
from  them,  it  followed  necessarily  that  those  who  were 
chosen  to  execute  those  duties  were  trustees  for  the  |ieople; 
that  all  burdens  were  to  be  distributed  ei|Ually;  that  all 
l)enefits  were  to  be  impartially  given ;  that  no  taxes  could 
be  imposed  except  for  |)ublic  purposes;  that  those  who  re- 


ceived these  taxes  were  trustees  of  the  people  for  their  ex- 
penditure ;  that  no  expenditures  could  be  justified  except  for 
[lublie  purposes.  This  would  require  an  economical  gov- 
ernment, a  strict  account  of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
constant  reference  to  the  Constitution  to  ascertain  the  grants 
and  limitations  contained  therein,  and  upon  any  new  ques- 
tion which  might  arise  such  a  party  would  naturally  decide 
according  to  these  principles. 

Under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Jefferson  the  Democratic  party, 
then  called  the  Republican  party,  was  organized,  and  all  his 
and  its  utterances  are  precisely  in  this  line — to  the  general 
Goverinnent  a  faithful  allegiance  and  a  loyal  obedience 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  Constitution;  the  careful  and  vigi- 
lant preservation  to  the  States  of  their  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence in  all  matters  not  granted  to  the  Federal  author- 
ity ;  the  equal  and  impartial  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
common  people ;  the  careful  and  economic  expenditure  of 
public  money;  the  just  imposition  of  impartial  taxation. 

The  Tendency  to  Free  Trade. — From  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  tendency  of  those 
who  afterward  became  Democrats,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  was  toward  free  trade.  Free  commerce  with  all 
nations  was  considered  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia  " 
by  the  congressional  caucus  in  1800  the  sixth  jilank  was 
"Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  political  connection  with 
none,  and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establishment."  And  this 
represented  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
called  themselves  Jeffersonian  Republicans.  This  was  not 
considered  incompatible  with  a  system  of  imposts  on  im- 
ports by  which  revenue  was  raised,  because  the  Government 
had  to  be  maintained  by  taxation :  but  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  object  to  be  finally  attained,  and  it  grew  out  of  the 
principles  held  to  be  fundamental.  There  is  no  right  more 
sacred  than  that  of  free  labor.  It  is  perhaps  the  highest 
form  which  freedom  can  assume  that  a  man  shall  have  the 
right  to  labor  for  his  daily  bread  and  the  support  of  tho.se 
dependent  upon  him  as  to  him  shall  seem  best.  Free  labor 
necessarily  carries  with  it  free  disposition  of  the  product  of 
his  labor.  It  is  illogical  and  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  may 
labor  as  he  pleases,  but  he  shall  not  dispose  of  the  product 
of  his  laljin'  as  he  pleases.  The  dollar  earneil  is  the  labor- 
er's dollar,  to  be  spent  where,  how,  and  as  he  pleases,  save 
so  far  as  his  conduct  may  injure  others.  It  therefore  was 
almost  a  necessary  tenet  of  those  who  held  these  general 
views  that  a  laborer  may  sell  and  buy  in  whatever  market 
seems  to  him  best,  the  limitation  being  that  he  should  pay 
out  of  his  labor  his  share  of  the  public  taxes,  which  might 
be  levied  upon  that  labor  in  the  shape  of  imports  into  which 
it  had  been  transmuted. 

But  the  question  of  protection  and  protective  tariffs  was 
not  made  a  party  issue  until  long  after  this  period,  and  did 
not  become  a  divisive  one  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  The 
right  and  power  of  the  Government  to  lay  imposts  had  been 
asserted  for  many  generations  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  it  was  accepted  withcuit  much 
question  or  consideration  by  that  generation  of  thinkers 
and  statesmen.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  during 
the  debates  on  these  financial  questions  from  181.5  to  1828 
there  were  no  party  organizations  in  the  present  sense  of 
those  words.  The  destruction  of  the  Federal  party  had 
become  complete  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  prac- 
tically unanimous,  so  that  men  of  various  opinions  claimed 
to  belong  to  the  same  organization.  During  this  jieriod 
began  those  divisions  whicli  resulted  in  the  reformation  of 
party  lines  under  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay ;  and  it  would 
be  a"  curious  inquiry,  if  there  were  any  mode  of  making  it 
certain,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  party  organiza- 
tions if  Jlr.  Clay  had  in  1824  elected  Gen.  Jackson  Presi- 
dent instead  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  Clay  and  Jackson  had 
united  in  the  same  organization  instead  of  becoming  ene- 
mies. 

The  Election  of  Mr.  Adams. — The  election  of  Jlr.  Adams 
gave  to  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  followers  a  plea  that  public 
opinion  had  been  disregarded ;  and.  while  that  election  was 
entirely  legal  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  it  was  held  by 
the  subsequent  judgment  of  the  American  people  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  tlie  election 
of  Gen.  Jackson  was  a  declaration  of  the  American  ]ieople 
that  public  officers  are  luililic  servants,  to  act  each  in  his 
place  within  the  limitations  of  the  law,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  a.seerlained  public  will ;  and  that  while  it  may  not  be 
illegal  to  do  a  certain  act,  in  the  lower  sense  of  a  violation 
of  statutes,  it  may  be  unlawful  in  the  higlier  sense  of  dis- 
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obedience  to  the  ascertained  public  opinion.  Those  who 
would  most  probably  have  been  intensely  JctTersonian  in 
ISOl  liccaiiie  .lacksuuian  iti  1S2S  because  of  this  plea.  Di- 
vided as  Ihey  were  upon  the  tinaneial  questions  of  the  day, 
and  ilisapproving.  as  no  doubt  many  of  them  did,  the  some- 
what arliitrary  conduct  of  Oen.  Jackson,  they  yet  adhered  to 
him  because  he  represented  the  couce|(tion  that  public 
opiniim  when  once  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  prescribed 
forms  enacted  by  law  ouj^ht  to  be  domimmt  ;  that  the  people 
as  peo])le  are  sovereii;ii.  and  that  all  {joveruinental  authori- 
ties are  ajrencies  and  not  rulers. 

The  divisions  upon  financial  ([uestions  were  nearly  parallel 
with  this  division  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  those  who  believed  that  the  defeat  of 
(ien.  Jackson  by  the  Iliuise  of  Representatives  was  an  im- 
proper act  should  be  restive  under  any  system  which  <;ave 
to  a  natioiud  bank  great  powers,  and  which  looked  to  the 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  (Tovernment  of  lariri'  sums  of 
moiu'y  for  internal  improvements,  or  which  t<'nded  in  any 
other  way  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  (iuvernment. 

The  NnUiJivntinn  Coiitexl. — At  the  same  time  the  contest 
between  Jackson  and  Calhoun  over  tlie  ludlification  resolu- 
tions of  South  C'arolimi  demonstrated  that  the  niajurity  of 
the  Democratic  party  adhered  strongly  to  the  policy  of 
nniintaining  th<'  Feileral  (iovernmeut  in  all  its  vigor.  .South 
C'arfilina  won  that  tight  as  to  the  practical  results.  The 
comprondse  measures  adopted  by  Congress  under  the  lead 
of  Jlr.  Clay  were  practically  a  surrender  to  tlu'  claim  of 
South  Carolina.  Morally  (ren.  Jackson  achieved  a  notable 
triumph.  lie  both  revealed  and  intensified  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  that  the  union  of  the  States  was  extremely 
precious.  From  the  election  of  Jlr.  Jett'erson  to  18:i2  that 
.sentiment  had  increased.  The  war  of  11S12  hail  compacted 
the  States,  and  tlw  glory  won  by  our  navy  had  added  to  the 
national  pride.  The  navy  is  our  most  national  institution, 
and  its  triumphs  were  the  common  triumphs  of  the  nation. 
and  its  victories  gave  strength  to  the  belief  that  the  union 
was  in  and  of  it.self  an  ine.stiuuible  blessing.  This  was  also 
increased  by  the  .superb  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  in  his 
famous  debate  with  Mr.  Ilayne  and  by  the  fervent  appeals 
of  .Mr.  Clay,  so  that,  while  South  Carolina  obtained  such 
modification  of  th<>  tarilT  laws  as  she  could  honoralily  sub- 
mil  to,  and  her  statesmen  could  claim  that  they  ha<l  tri- 
umphe(l  in  the  contest,  the  result  of  these  debates  and  of 
(ien.  Jackson's  proclamation  and  action  was  to  give  fervor 
and  almost  universality  to  the  union  sentiment  in  the 
country. 

Jaekxon's  Leader-ihip.—Tho  leadership  of  Oen.  Jackson 
securcMl  for  the  Democratic  party  the  legitimate  succession 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  gave  to  it  the  right  to  boast 
that  it  was  the  party  of  .lelTerson  as  well  as  that  of  Jackson, 
lie  preserved  int.nct  the  organization,  he  consolidated  its 
ihiiiKers,  he  made  permanent  its  discipline.  As  JelTerson  had 
lieen  the  gn^atest  of  political  leaders  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
policy,  so  Jackson  was  the  greatest  in  the  ])ower  of  his  dis- 
cipline. Jefferson  formed  a  party,  it  is  true,  and  made  it 
victorious  and  led  it  to  the  absolute  destruction  of  its  ene- 
mies, but  it  was  a  party  of  thinkers  without  much  coln'sion  ; 
Jackson  orgainzed  it  into  a  great  army,  a  powerfid  and  vig- 
orous machine,  made  it  callable  of  great  victories  and  of 
withstanding,  witliout  loss  of  mnrolc.  vi\un\  disasters.  Under 
his  leadership  every  mendier  of  it  became  inspired  with  the 
desire  not  only  to  enforce  policies,  but  to  secure  victory. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  Deim^cratic  party  ha.s  never  lost  the 
mi>mlf  of  organization  nor  the  jiower  of  self-discipline,  and 
has  survived  defeats  which  wtmld  have  destroyed  any  other 
organization  known  to  the  hi.story  of  the  U.  S. 

<>rijnnizntii)n  and  First  Plrttfuim. — During  Jackson's 
two  administrations  the  Democratic  party  needed  no  plat- 
forms. It  stood  substantially  u])on  his  messages.  Its 
principles  were  eiuineiated  by  him  or  his  followers,  and 
were  fully  understixid  by  the  |)eople.  It  was  mil  consid- 
ered ni'cessary  to  formulate  jiarty  beliefs  through  party 
platforms.  From  1S08  to  1S41)  it'may  fairly  l)e  said  that 
the  Democratic  jiarty  formulated  no  creed.  Resolutions 
were  passed  by  various  public  assemblies  of  Democrats: 
statements  were  made  in  various  state  papers,  but  the 
jiarty  in  foruuil  convention  did  not  jait  out  any  creed,  and 
yet  there  was  no  doubt  or  niu-ertainty  in  the  miluls  of  its 
memtiers  as  to  its  principles  or  its  [lolieies:  but  in  1840 
it  became  necessary  for  the  jiarty  as  a  party  to  exjiress  in 
some  open  and  formal  way  wliat  its  purposes,  its  principles, 
and  its  policies  were,  and  the  Democratic  platform  adopted 
at  Ualtimore  on  Mav  6,  ltj40,  gives  as  clear  a  statement  of 
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its  beliefs  as  has  been  made  from  the  time  of  Jeflferson,  and 
is  as  follows : 

Jiexolied.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited 
powers,  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution, and  the  grants 
of  power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all 
the  departments  and  agents  of  the  Clovernmeut.  and  that  it 
is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitu- 
tional [lowers. 

'2.  /t't>«;//v(/.  That  the  Constitution  docs  not  confer  upon 
the  general  (iovernment  the  power  to  commence  and  carry 
on  a  jreneral  system  of  internal  imjirovemenl.s. 

3.  Heso/rcd.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  au- 
thority upon  the  Federal  (iovertuuent,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  assmne  the  debts  of  the  several  Slates,  contracted  for 
local  internal  improvements  or  other  State  purposes;  nor 
would  such  assumption  be  just  or  expedient. 

4.  Resiilred.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
Federal  tiovernment  to  foster  oiu'  brau<'h  of  industry  to  the 
<letriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  inleri'sts  of  one  por- 
tion to  the  injury  of  another  jiortion  of  our  commcm  coun- 
try; that  every  citizen  and  every  .sectiim  of  our  country  has 
a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights  an<I 
privileges,  and  to  complete  and  ample  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  from  domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

T).  Jifsolred.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  braiu:h  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue 
ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

6.  Bfnolved,  That  Congress  has  no  pow'er  to  charti'r  a 
U.  S.  baidc ;  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of 
deadly  liostility  to  the  Vjest  interests  of  the  country,  dan- 
gerous to  our  reiiublican  institutions  and  the  lilierties  of 
the  jieople,  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try within  the  control  of  a  concentrated  monef  jiower  and 
above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

7.  Jiesolifd,  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  and  that  such  Stales  are  the  sole 
and  [iroper  judges  of  everything  pertaining  to  their  own 
alTairs  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution:  that  all  efforts 
liy  abolitionists  or  others  made  to  induce  Congress  to  inter- 
fere with  (piest  ions  of  slavery  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in 
relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  conse(|uences,  and  that  all  such  efforts  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  endanger  the  stability  and  pernuinence  of  the 
l.'nion,  and  ought  not  to  be  counienanced  by  any  friend  to 
our  political  in.stitution.s. 

8.  lifsdlrfd.  That  the  .separation  of  the  moneys  of  the 
Government  from  banking  institutions  is  indispen.sable  for 
the  safety  of  the  fuiuls  of  the  Government  and  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

0.  Reso/red.  That  the  liberal  jirinciples  emliodied  by  Jef- 
ferson in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  sjinctioned 
in  the  Constitution,  which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty 
and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever 
been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith;  and  every 
attempt  to  abridge  the  present  jirivilege  of  becoming  citi- 
zens and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us  ought  to  be  resisted 
with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
from  our  statute-book. 

Of  these,  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  are  the  enun- 
ciation of  geiu'ral  and  permanent  principles,  the  others 're- 
late to  the  iiracticid  issues  then  before  the  people  for  .settle- 
ment; of  these,  slavery  has  been  settled  by  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  anuMidments;  the  system  of  inter- 
na! improvenu'iits  is  too  firudy  rooted  to  be  overturned  ;  and 
the  question  of  the  mitional  bank  has  assumed  a  wholly  new 
and  different  asoect. 

In  all  Jiarty  platforms  there  must  be  these  two  elements — 
fundamental  jiolitical  principles  and  declarations  as  to  prac- 
tical living  issues.  As  to  the  first,  we  may  ex])ect  exact  and 
clear  statements:  as  to  the  latter,  there  will  probably  be 
compromise,  concession,  and  possibly  ambiguitv. 

The  Annexation  of  Texan. — The  defeat  of  Jlr.  Van  Huren, 
the  election  of  (ien.  Harrison  and  his  early  death,  the  repu- 
diation liy  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
extra  session,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clay  from  the  Senate, 
and  theilitlicultieswith  Mexico.  ]iroduced'a  slate  of  affairs  in 
1844  which  ought  to  have  given  to  the  Whig  [larfy  a  triumph, 
and  which  probably  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  desire 
of  the  eountrv  to  annex  further  territory.     Jlr.  Clav  and  the 
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Wliigs  made  tlie  same  mistake  in  1844  which  Adams  and 
the  Federalists  made  in  1801.  There  are  always  local  and 
^transitory  causes  %vhich  operate  with  permanent  and  deeper 
"motives.  Mr.  Clay's  position  on  the  slavery  question,  his 
unfortunate  Raleigh  letter,  the  alleged  frauds  iti  tlie  Pla- 
quemine  precinct  of  Louisiana,  may  have  contributed  to  his 
defeat;  but  the  intense  desire  of  ttie  American  peojile  to  ac- 
quire more  territory  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  even  witli  all  these  other  causes 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
Whigs  upon  the  Texas  question.  And  looking  back  upon 
that  controversy,  it  can  be  asserted  that  no  one  now  regrets 
the  decision  uniler  which  we  obtained  Texas  and  acquired 
the  territory  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  election 
was  the  real  deathblow  to  tlie  Whig  party.  It  did  not  die 
at  once,  even  as  the  Federal  party  did  not  disintegrate 
upon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  enabled  by  a  divi- 
sion in  New  York  to  elect  Gen.  Taylor  in  1848 ;  but  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  had  been  .sown — the  death  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  revealed  that  the 
Whig  party  was  no  longer  a  compact  party,  and  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Gen.  Scott  in  1852  pi-actically  put  that 
party  out  of  the  active  list  of  political  combatants.  Its 
leaders  were  as  able  and  perhaps  more  elo(|uent,  and  cer- 
tainly as  patriotic,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party,  but 
like  the  Federal  party  it  ceased  to  represent  either  the 
nationality  of  the  republic  or  any  great  local  interest.  The 
South  distrusted  its  loyalty  on  the  slavery  question,  the 
North  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion  because  of  its  disposi- 
tion to  compromise,  and  its  failure  to  recognize  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  the  country  turned  from  it  the  younger 
generation. 

The  Walker  Tariff. — The  Democratic  party  under  the  lead 
of  yiv.  Polk  achieved  two  notable  victories — the  successfid 
termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  passage  of  the 
Walker  tarift  bill,  which  was  framed  upon  the  general  lines 
of  Democratic  policies  as  laid  down  in  the  first  platform  of 
1800.  Taxation  is  always  an  important  public  question.  In 
times  of  peace  it  becomes  the  most  im])ortant  public  question. 
It  touches  everybody ;  its  burdens  must  be  borne,  and  they 
may  become  very  heavy ;  it  can  be  so  laid  as  to  give  vast 
advantages  to  certain  interests;  it  can  be  the  means  of  wide 
corruption;  it  involves  every  financial  problem;  it  affects  all 
industries;  upon  it  men  are  forced  to  differ  by  reason  of  cli- 
mate, product,  and  interest,  who  would  otherwise  agree  upon 
principle.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  at  different  peri- 
ods, under  different  circumstances,  with  diverse  leadership, 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  declarations  or  legis- 
lation which  can  not  always  be  reconciled,  Jiut  the  Walker 
tariff  may  be  held  to  be  the  practical  crystallization  of  the 
general  views  which  the  Democratic  party  then  held  on  the 
subject  of  raising  revenue  by  imposts  on  imports,  and  the 
experiment  was  an  eminently  successful  one,  as  shown  by 
the  action  of  all  i>arties  in  18.^6  and  the  legislation  of  18.5t. 
Tlie  later  claim  that  under  that  tariff  our  industries  lagged 
and  disasters  occurred  was  a  new  discovery  made  after 
1870,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1846-48  would  seem  to  have  entered  upon 
a  period  of  control  as  long  as,  and  as  absolute  as,  that  upon 
which  it  entered  in  1801.  That  it  did  not  do  so  is  wholly 
due  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  Slavery  Questifm. — It  is  impossible  to  give  a  history 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  article,  but  I  his  much  ma'v 
be  said:  When  the  cargo  of  Africans  was  landeil  at  James- 
town in  1610,  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
1620,  slavery  was  universally  considered  proiier.  It  became 
legal  in  all  the  colonies.  It  was  a  local  domestic  institution 
recognized  and  legalized  by  each  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
also  recognized  by  the  ('(Jiistitnlioii,  ami,  in  fact,  a  compro- 
mise was  niaile  liy  which  the  impnrtation  of  slaves  was 
made  legitimate  til'l  1808,  ujion  the  consideration  that  Con- 
gress should  have  the  power  to  pass  navigation  laws — a  con- 
tract effected  by  a  union  of  certain  maritime  Northern 
States  and  Soulhern  slavcholiling  States  against  the  protest 
of  the  larger  slaveholding  States.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  by  Hli  Whitney  made  slavery  highly  Jirofitable. 
It  was  an  iustiliilioii  whliii  interwove  itself  in  the  domestic 
fabric  of  Southern  civilization.  The  slaves  were  dilferent 
in  race  and  color  from  the  masters,  and  the  prolih'm  of 
gradual  emancipation  was  one  from  which  the  Southern 
statesmen  shrank.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  other  Southern 
States  urged  the  adoption  of  some  plan  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation, and   the  majority  of  slaveholders   were   probably 


always  in  favor  of  some  such  system.  It  was  defeated 
mainly  because  of  the  inability  of  the  men  of  the  South  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  the 
emancipated  negro.  They  did  not  see  how  he  could  be  de- 
ported, and  they  were  not  willing  to  make  him  a  ))artner  in 
their  political  control  or  an  equal  in  their  social  life,  and 
they  shrank  from  the  experiment  of  having  so  large  a  body 
of  freemen  who  were  held  to  be  both  politically  and  socially 
inferiors.  Amalgamation  was  intolerable.  And  so  the  con- 
servatism of  preserving  the  existent  order  of  things  always 
prevented  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. To  these  motives  may  be  added  the  enormous  value 
which  the  slaves  represented.  The  South  had  bought  and 
paid  for  them  ;  to  make  the  slaves  freemen  seemed  to  be  an 
act  of  confiscation  of  the  most  cruel  character,  and  to  inflict 
the  burden  of  compensation  for  them  upon  the  non-slave- 
holding  part  of  the  community  seemed  to  lie  ei|ually  cruel. 
So  the  slaves  increased  in  number  and  in  value,  and  the 
problem  grew  in  danger  and  in  difliculty.  Tliere  was 
always  a  very  wide  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North,  and 
finally  the  Abolition  party  was  organized,  and  became  a 
factor  in  political  matters.  As  a  rule,  the  Democratic 
party,  being  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  power  of  the 
State  over  domestic  institutions,  rested  upon  the  principle 
of  Federal  non-interference  with  slavery,  and  of  remitting 
all  questions  concerning  it  to  the  various  States.  Mr.  Clay, 
]\Ir.  Calhoiui,  and  others  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  saw 
that  this  could  be  only  temporary.  To  postpone  any  na- 
tional interference  the  policy  of  keeping  the  balance  of 
power  equal  was  adopted,  so  that  with  the  admission  of  a  free 
State  a  slave  State  should  also  be  admitted,  and  the  equality 
of  power  in  the  Senate  be  thereby  maintained.  Jlr.  Calhoun 
foresaw  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  under  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  would  necessarily  change  the  form  of  this  prob- 
lem and  require  congressional  action,  and  he  was  indubit- 
ably correct.  Tlie  compromise  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise could  not  be  permanent,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
all  compromises  that  they  are  only  temporary.  New  and 
unexpected  transactions  produce  new  and  unexpected  com- 
plications, and  each  generation  must  solve  its  own  problems 
for  itself. 

From  1801  to  1850  this  question  had  entered  constantly 
into  political  thought,  but  never  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  iliflicnlt  of  solution,  but  it  constantly  increased  in 
gravity.  The  South  became  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which 
threatened  it;  it  became  sensitive  to  attack  and  anxious  as 
to  the  final  result.  The  mountainous  character  of  so  large 
a  part  of  the  South  and  the  cheap  prairie  lands  of  the 
North  made  migration  to  the  North  so  large  as  to  render 
certain  the  loss  of  political  power  in  the  South.  It  took  no 
acumen  to  calculate  when  the  Northern  States  would  great- 
ly outvote  the  slaveholding  States.  Every  day  the  disparity 
was  becoming  more  apparent,  and  if  division  had  to  come, 
the  sooner  it  could  be  brought  about  the  more  nearly  equal 
the  struggle  would  be.  So  the  South  turned  readily  to  that 
party  which  stood  by  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
which  denied  any  power  of  the  Federal  authorities  unless 
granted  in  that  instrument  which  it  regarded  as  its  sole 
barrier  and  its  only  hope.  On  this  issue  the  Whig  party  in 
the  South  was  practically  destroyed,  but  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  North  had  a  difKcult  if  not  impossible  task  to 
jierform.  As  slavery  existed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  which  the  U.  S.  liad  ab-~(ilute  control,  as  niider  the  fu- 
gitive-slave law  the  authorities  i->f  the  Northern  States  were 
often  called  to  act.  as  there  were  territories  over  which  Con- 
gress legislated,  and  which  had  to  be  organized  into  and 
admitted  as  States,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  to  concern  itself  with  slavery ;  and  the  North- 
ern Democrat  had  to  face  the  (]uestion  as  to  what  his  action 
would  be  concerning  these  questions,  which  were  not  within 
the  domain  of  State  action.  lie  could  well  agree  with  his 
Southern  brother  that  as  to  the  institution  in  the  States 
Congress  could  exercise  no  power,  V)ut  he  gradually  ascer- 
tained that  he  could  not  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done  on 
these  other  matters.  To  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  territories 
was  practically  to  limit  this  institution  so  as  to  make  it  the 
victim  of  the  increasing  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Not  to  do 
this  was  held  by  the  Northern  States  to  require  of  them  to 
become  partners  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Shivery  in  the  Territories. — When  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  territorial  governments  for  the  new  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  and  of  the  admission  of  California 
came  up  for  decision,  a  division  was  inevitable.    It  was  post- 
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poni'd  by  tlic  enmpnimise  mcasiiri'S  of  1850-51.  It  was  ap- 
parently sottli'(.l  by  the  iiiiprefcilenled  victory  of  Gen.  Pieree 
over  (ien.  Scott  in  1853.  hut  it  is  now  clear  that  the  division 
was  inevitable.  11  may  have  been  unwise  in  Mr.  Douglus  and 
those  who  urged  him  to  do  it  to  repeal,  in  form,  the  Missouri 
(  omproraise,  and  thereby  to  give  the  occasion  for  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  anti-slavery  parly;  but  if  this  had  not  then  been 
done  the  (pieslion  would  liave  hail  to  lie  met  in  some  form, 
and  the  same  division  would  have  occurred.  The  convention 
of  185(i  adopted  a  compromise  platform  on  this  question 
which  enaliled  the  party  to  carry  the  election  of  that  year; 
and  if  it  had  been  wisely  and  ably  led  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Huchanan,  it  is  proliable  that  the  division  could 
have  been  postponed  and  some  pacific  solution  of  the  problem 
ascertained.  Thi'  re(|uireinent  of  the  .Southern  Democracy 
that  the  territory  should  be  looked  upon  a.s  a  common  terri- 
tory purchased  iiy  the  joint  contribution  and  aciiuired  by 
the  joint  expenditure  of  blood,  and  therefore  to  be  held  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  States  and  of  all  the  people,  with 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  carry  his  property  into  that 
common  territory,  was  always  a  liarren  claim,  and  if  ad- 
mitted would  never  have  made  a  single  territory  a  slave 
State.  The  view  of  Mr.  Douglas,  known  as  "  squatter  sover- 
eignty." however  acute.  wa,s  one  which  furnished  no  settle- 
ment, and  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  that  slavery 
was  solely  a  local  institution,  and  property  in  slaves  purely 
statutory,  and  therefore  not  to  be  recognized  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  sovereignty  whose  statute  created  it, 
put  in  issue  the  entire  question.  The  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  Charleston  was  inevitable,  aiul  its  division 
made  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  certain.  The  war  of 
secession  destroyed  slavery,  overturiu'd  the  State  govern- 
nient,s  in  eleven  States,  created  a  largo  public  debt,  and 
caiLsed  the  issue  of  greenbacks. 

The  Xew  (^iieiitions  arming  out  of  the  War. — The  new 
questions  thus  arising  out  of  the  war  had  to  be  met  under  un- 
usual and  |)eculiar  circumstances.  The  Republican  party 
was  in  control  of  every  State  of  the  Union  except  Kentucky, 
Xew  .Icrsey.  and  Connecticut,  and  the  exercise  during  the 
war  of  those  powers  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  were 
called  ■■  war  powers"  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
enormous  power.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  re- 
quired in  the  judgment  of  those  in  control  of  Congress  the 
issue  of  many  millions  of  greenbacks,  to  which  the  quality 
of  legal  tender  had  been  given,  and  the  creation  of  a  large 
public  dclit.  The  general  Government  hail  become  neces- 
sarily interested  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  people.  It 
hiul  taxed  out  of  existence  the  circulation  of  the  State  banks, 
and  suljstitulcd  for  State  banks  a  system  of  national  Vianks. 
The  Walker  tariff  had  been  re[iealed  and  the  Morrill  tariff 
enacted.  The  Democratic  party  at  once,  at  its  convention 
in  1868,  took  such  posit  ion  as  was  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  founded.  As  it  had  always  believed 
in  the  equality  and  autonomy  of  the  Stales,  it  declared  for 
the  ■■  ininieiliate  restoration  of  all  the  .States  to  their  rights 
in  the  Union  under  the  Conslitution.  and  of  civil  government 
to  the  American  people";  and  "amnesty  for  all  past  polit- 
ical offenses,  and  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
the  States  by  their  citizens."  Heing  utterly  opposed  to 
centralization  in  all  its  forms.it  declared  in"  favor  of  the 
payment  of  all  the  public  dcl)t  iLs  rapidly  as  practicable; 
and  that  all  money  clrawn  from  the  people  by  taxation,  not 
requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  (Tovcrnment  economically 
administered,  lie  honestly  applied  to  such  payment.  Heing 
committed  to  the  eipud  distribution  of  burdens,  it  declared 
for  equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  according  to 
its  real  value,  and  for  one  currency  for  the  Government 
and  the  people  and  for  every  class  of  citizens.  It  com- 
mitteil  itself  to  "economy  in  the  admiinstration  of  the 
Government ;  the  reduction  of  the  standing  army  and  navy  ; 
.  .  ,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  such 
e<)ual  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  as  will 
afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  mainilactures,  and 
as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  lea.st  bur- 
den upon,  and  best  promote  and  encourage,  the  great  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country." 

From  1865  to  1876  it  vigorously  and  ceaselessly  contended 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  eleven  States  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  Confederate  moveincnl  :  for  the  restoration 
of  every  citizen  to  equal  rights;  for  the  removal  of  the 
army  from  those  States;  for  the  ces.sation  of  military  gov- 
ernment; for  the  jiayment  of  the  public  debt;  and  for  a 
return  to  the  fonner  peaceful  modes  of  government.  Dur- 
ing these  years  questions  of  taxation  were  not  as  important 


as  they  have  since  become,  because  the  questions  at  issue 
involved  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions  and  the  exist- 
ence of  State  governments. 

77ic  Convenliutis  of  IS7~. — In  1873  Greeley  and  Brown, 
having  been  nominated  by  the  Liberal  convention,  were 
also  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention,  not  because 
it  agreed  with  tlie  views  of  these  gentlemen  upon  the  ordi- 
nary questions  of  taxation,  liut  because  they  represented 
gimd  government  :  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  in 
Federal  mattei-s  ;  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  au- 
tonomy; the  subordination  of  military  power  to  civil  au- 
thority ;  and  the  equality  of  citizenship.  Perhaps  this  aided 
the  Democratic  party  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1874  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congre.s.s,  and  it 
exercised  the  power  thus  given  to  it  by  reform  of  aliuses  and 
the  reduction  of  expenditures.  Under  the  lead  of  .Samuel  J. 
Randal!  the  Democratic  House  secured  a  reduction  of  over 
•isJiO.UOO.OOO  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government, 
and  at  once  ii'storcd  to  the  House  of  Representatives  its 
power  over  the  |)ublic  purse. 

IVie  Convention  of  1S76. — In  1876  at  St.  Louis  the  Demo- 
cratic ])arty  in  substance  reafiirmed  the  platform  of  1868,  but 
in  addition  thereto  demanded  that  all  custom-hou.se  taxation 
should  be  only  for  revenue,  and  on  that  platform  it  claimed 
that  Samuel  J.  Tildcn  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  were  legally 
elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  The  elec- 
tion being  disputed.  Congress,  composed  of  a  Republican 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  House,  created  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission which  declared  Mr.  Hayes  elected  President,  to 
which  decision  the  Democratic  party  submitted.  The  result 
of  that  election  at  least  was  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  troops  from  the  Southern  States,  and  to  restore 
to  the  three  States  of  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida 
their  autonomy  ;  to  put  an  end  to  Federal  interference  with 
the  local  affairs  of  the  .Southern  States ;  to  have  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  a  full  representation  from  those 
States,  which  was  soon  followed  by  having  that  representa- 
tion really  elected  by  the  people  ;  and  to  enable  the  country 
to  take  up  with  more  deliberation  and  le.ss  ]iassion  the  eco- 
nomic questions  which  are  now  in  process  of  discussion  and 
settlement. 

Tlie  Convention  of  ISSO.—ln  1880.  at  Cincinnati,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  enabled  to  take  position  upon  these  eco- 
nomic questions  with  greater  hope  of  union,  and  in  that 
platform  it  expressed  its  general  faith  in  these  words: 

"  Third.  Home  rule,  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  ])aper  convertible  into  coin  on  demand;  the 
strict  nuiintenance  of  public  faith.  State  and  national;  and 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ;  the  subordination  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  power;  and  a  general  and  thorough  reform  of 
the  civil  service." 

The  defeat  of  Gen.  Hancock  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Gar- 
field, followed  by  his  untinu'ly  death  and  the  unexpected 
succession  of  Mr.  Arthur,  led  to  the  postponement  of  what- 
ever reforms  might  otherwise  have  been  possible;  and  the 
Repulilican  party  coming  into  possession  of  both  branches 
of  the  Forty-.scventh  Congress,  took  advantage  of  having 
the  I'resident  and  Congress  to  revise  all  the  tariff  laws  by 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  Mar.,  1883.  In  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  the  Democratic  party,  though  having  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  found  itself  so  divided  on 
the  question  of  taxation  as  to  render  any  action  on  that 
question  iuqiossible. 

The  Convention  of  ISS4.— The  leader  of  the  House,  the 
Hon.  William  R.  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  found  himself  overborne  by  the  combi- 
nation between  the  Republican  parly  and  the  minority  of 
the  Democrats  led  by  the  Hon.  .Samuel  .1.  Randall.  This 
division  of  the  Democratic  party  was  carried  into  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  at  Chicago  in  1884.  and  resulted  in  a  conqjromise 
platform,  the  exju-t  meaning  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  dispute,  and  which  prevented  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  from  pass- 
ing a  tariff  bill.  In  1887  the  President,  .Mr.  Cleveland,  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress 
his  celebrated  tariff  message,  in  which  lie  ranged  himself 
with  that  wing  of  the  jiarty  which  had  attempted  legislation 
in  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses,  and  which, 
though  strong  enough  to  elect  its  representative,  the  Hon. 
.lohn  G.  L'arlisle,  of  Kentucky,  Sneaker  of  both  houses,  had 
not  been  able  to  pass  a  tariff  bill.  After  many  months  of 
deliberation  and  discussion,  the  House  did  enact  a  conserva- 
tive Democratic  bill  known  as  the  Jlills  Bill,  from  the  Hon, 
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Roger  Q.  Mill>,  of  Texas,  leader  of  the  Ilcuise  and  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coniinittec. 

The.  Concentiiin  of  ISSS.—Xi  St.  Louis,  in  1888,  tlie  con- 
vention indorsed  the  Mills  Bill  and  construed  the  platform 
of  1884  as  contended  for  by  the  revenue  Democrats,  and  nomi- 
nated Grover  Cleveland  and  Allen  G.  Thurman  upon  that 
platform.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  t'leveland  carried  with  it  tlie 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House,  and  again  tlie 
Republican  party  had  pos.session  of  the  presidency  and  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  again  took  advantage  of  it  to 
revise  the  tariff  by  the  passage  of  the  JIcKinley  Bill,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Hon.  William  MeKinley,  Jr.,  "of  Ohio,  by 
which  act  the  duties  on  such  articles  as  were  left  dutiable 
were  greatly  increased;  Ijouuties  were  paid  on  sugar  and 
other  articles,  and  raw  sugar  made  free.  An  attem)it  was 
made  to  pass  an  election  bill  which  has  become  known  to 
the  country  as  "The  Force  Bill,"  and  the  Speaker,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  reversing  the  ruling  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  ruled  that  a  quorura  of  those  present  and  not 
voting  could  be  counted  for  legislative  purposes.  ThisCon- 
gress  also  enacted  what  has  become  known  as  the  Sherman 
law,  by  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  monthly  4.500,000  oz.  of  silver,  to  issue 
therefor  treasury  notes,  and  with  power  to  coin  only  so  much 
of  the  silver  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  redemption  of  these  notes.  Upon  these  issues 
— 1,  the  taritf :  'Z.  the  force  bill;  3,  the  currency  question; 
and  4,  parliamentary  liberty — the  Democratic  party  appealed 
to  the  country,  and  secured  the  lower  house  of  the  Fifty -sec- 
ond Congress  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  and  upon  the 
same  issues  nominated  at  Chicago  Grover  Cleveland  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President. 

TliK  Election  of  Mr.  Cleveland. — The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  was,  even  if  no  platform  had  been  adojited,  equiv- 
alent to  a  pledge  by  the  party  that  it  would  repeal  the 
MeKinley  tariff  act  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  law  iuqios- 
ing  imposts  uiiou  imiiorts  upon  the  principle  of  raising 
revenue  only,  and  that  it  would  repeal  the  Sherman  law  and 
give  to  the  country  a  scjund  and  stable  currency  ;  it  also 
pledged  repose  to  the  Soutlieru  States,  and  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  permitting  improper  Federal  interference  at  the  polls. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  by  so  large  an  electoral  ma- 
jority may  be  taken  as  a  solemn  declaration  by  the  people 
of  America  that  all  interference  by  congressional  legisla- 
tion, or  Federal  authority,  with  elections  in  the  States  must 
cease:  that  from  this  time  forth  elections  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people  resident  within  the  several  States. 
The  battle  for  the  equality  and  autonomy  of  the  States  may 
be  considered  as  won,  and  the  long  contest  for  equal  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  citizens,  lor  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  security  of  htmie 
rule,  may  be  considered  as  ended.  This  uuich  the  Demo- 
cratic, party  may  claim  as  its  contribution  to  the  peace, 
ri'pose,  and  liberty  of  every  State  and  every  section. 

Tlie  Sherman  Law. — The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  must 
also  be  considered  as  promised.  What  shall  be  put  in  its 
place  will  be  a  matter  of  consideration  and  agreement  by 
the  Fifty-third  Congress,  which  in  both  its  branches  has  Ijc- 
come  Deuujcratic  under  the  verdict  of  the  American  people 
upon  the  issues  submitted  at  the  election  of  1802.  For  the 
tii'st  time  since  Mar.  4.  IHtil,  the  President  and  Congress  are 
Democratic  ;  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  can  the  Democratic 
party  undertake  to  enact  a  statute,  and  for  the  first  time  can 
it  be  held  responsible  for  legislation.  It  will  take  action 
upon  the  question  of  the  currency,  and  .settle  it  upon  the 
principles  ainiouiiced  in  these  various  platforms,  and  jirob- 
ably  never  bc'tlcr  than  in  that  of  1880  in  Ihv  words  :  "  Honest 
money,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  , ami  paper,  convertible 
into  coin  on  demand."  It  declared  in  1808,  "  for  one  cur- 
rency lor  the  (iovernment  and  the  people,  the  laborer  and 
the  officeholder,  the  pensioner  anil  the  soldier,  the  producer 
and  the  bondholder."  These  two  dechu'ations  are  e(|uivalent, 
though  in  language  they  seem  to  be  dilTerent.  They  mean 
that  every  <lollar  issued  by  the  Government  shall  be  ec|iud  to 
every  other  clollar,  and  shall  bi'  the  ecpud  of  any  dolliir  in 
any  market  in  the  world.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fundauu'ulal  princii)le  of  Democracy.  As  the  agent  of  the 
people  it  must  see  t(i  it  that  no  dishonesty  is  practiced,  and 
il  follows  that  when  it  issues  a  dollar  it  has  pledged  that  it 
is  in  fact  and  value  a  dollar,  eqiud  to  every  other  dollar,  and 
worth  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be  worth.  How,  practi- 
cally, this  is  to  be  carried  out  is  a  mere  question  of  detail  in 
.statesmanship.  There  is  no  dnubt  that  it  will  be  success- 
fidly  accomplished. 


Taxation. — The  saiue  general  remark  can  be  made  as  to 
how  the  questions  of  taxation  and  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  met.  They  will  be  reduced  within  the 
limits  of  a  fair  and  liberal  economy.  What  are  proper 
governmental  expenditures  will  be  answered  in  the  light  of 
the  principle  that  no  inoney  shall  be  taken  by  taxation  from 
the  citizens  except  for  such  purposes  as  are  eimmerated 
within  the  Constitution,  and  only  to  such  extent  as  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  those  purposes.  To  meet  these  expenses 
revenue  must  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
revenue  must  be  raised  first,  by  imposts  on  imjjorts  ;  second, 
by  internal  revenue  from  spirits  and  tobacco  ;  third,  the 
deficit,  if  any,  must  lie  made  up  by  some  form  of  internal 
taxation,  either  by  an  income  tax  or  by  increasing  the  sub- 
jects of  taxation. 

In  laying  imposts  on  imports  the  principle  that  it  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  otdy  of  raising  revenue  will  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  ;  but  in  framing  a  tariff  bill  certain  ju-acti- 
cal  principles  must  be  observed  to  which  the  Democratic 
party  is  committed.  In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Hon.  William  R.  MorrLson,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  rejiorted  a  bill  repealing  all  duties  on 
raw  wool.  This  committed  the  party  to  the  principle  "of 
free  raw  material."  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
settled  that  such  material  in  its  raw  and  crude  state  as  can 
not  be  used  except  for  the  jiurpose  of  manufacture,  and  upon 
which  further  lalior  must  be  employed  before  it  can  go  into 
consumption,  will  be  admitted  either  entirely  free  of  duty 
or  with  the  lowest  revenue  tax;  second,  that  on  all  articles 
only  such  duties  will  l)e  laid  as  will  produce  a  fair  revenue, 
aiul  that  they  will  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  proilucing 
revenue,  and  not  for  the  puriiose  of  protection ;  third,  that 
the  necessities  of  life  will  be  admitted  free.  The  ]irinciple 
involved  in  this  is  that  he  who  makes  a  dollar  shall  have 
the  control  of  that  dollar,  and  shall  purchase  in  such  nuirket 
as  he  chooses  free  from  any  other  limitation  than  that  of 
equal  taxation  to  support  the  government  which  gives  him 
firotection. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  been  in  its  action  a 
conservative  party.  It  has  never  lacked  caution.  The  re- 
forius  which  it  has  pledged  itself  to  accomplish  will  be  done 
in  a  spirit  of  conservatism  and  caution.  It  will  not  destroy 
any  industry  which  can  live  under  fair  and  just  competi- 
tion :  it  w  ill  not  make  sudden  changes,  but  will  give  fair 
and  reasonable  time  for  such  necessary  readjustment  as 
modifications  of  the  tax  law  may  require. 

The  country  is  so  rich,  its  products  soenoriuous,  the  value 
thereof  so  great,  the  surplus  which  must  be  sold  abroad  so 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  home,  that  under 
a  proper  financial  system  it  ought  to  be  able  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world.  With  proper  amemlments  to  our 
navigation  laws  by  which  our  citizens  can  buy  ships  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  citizens  of  other  countries,  we 
can  regain  the  control  of  the  sea;  by  removing  all  unneces- 
sary barriers,  taking  off  all  inqmqier  burdens,  and  giving  to 
American  industry  a  fair  nuirket,  we  can  control  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  ;  and  under  a  just  and  impartial  taxation 
the  income  of  America  will  be  justly  distributed  among 
those  who  produce  it. 

Under  the  presidency  of  any  Democrat  who  is  a  sincere 
believer  in  Democratic  principles,  and  who  will  see  to  it 
that  economy  is  practiced  in  all  the  departments,  and  that 
the  civil  service  is  fairly  carried  out,  the  expeiulitures  can 
be  greatly  lessened  ;  also  under  such  a  President  who  will 
require  of  public  servants  that  they  shall  execute  the  duties 
of  their  office  as  if  it  were  a  pulilie  trust  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  can  be  increased,  and  therefore  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  pulilic  debt  without  an  increase  of  taxation  may 
be  reasonably  looked  for. 

This  will  divorce  the  Govermuent  from  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  citizen;  it  will  limit  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  its  just  fmictions — the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  ;  it  will  also  divorce 
the  Govi'rnment  from  the  banking  operations  of  its  citizens, 
anil  limit  the  issues  of  its  currency  to  the  constitutional 
requirements. 

With  the  autonomy  of  the  States  entirely  recognized, 
with  repose  in  every  State,  with  equal  taxation,  with  eco- 
nomic expenditure,  with  hoiu'.st  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ermi'nt,  the  future  of  the  rcjiublic  will  surpass  the  utmost 
flight  of  our  hopes.  \\  illiam  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 

Democ'ritus  (in  Gr.  AtjijlSkpitos)  :  a  celebi-ated  and  pro- 
fouiul  Greek  |)hiloso]iher ;  b.  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  about 
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460,  or,  some  say,  469  b.  c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Leuc'i|>pus,  and  to  have  received  lessons  from 
some  C'lmMa'an  niaKi.  He  iiilieriteil.  it  is  saiil,  from  his 
father,  a  fortune  of  100  talents.  In  early  life  he  traveled 
in  pursuit  of  kmiwledjie  in  Efjypt,  Greece,  "Pei-sia,  and  India, 
and  continued  his  travels  until  he  had  spent  nearly  all  his 
ptitrimiiny.  Ilavins;  returned  to  Al>dera,  he  declined  po- 
titi<'ul  himors  and  cmplovment,  |ireferrini;  to  puss  his  life  in 
study  and  retirement.  /le  had  a  hiirh  reputation  for  virtue 
as  well  as  learning.  He  appears  to  have  been  versed  in  geom- 
etry, physics,  natural  history,  and  ethics,  on  which  suljjects 
he  wrote  numerous  works,  but  lume  ot  them  is  nowexlaiit. 
According  t'l  the  later  biographers  he  was  called  the  "lausjh- 
iiiK  philosopher,"  from  his  habit  ot  laughing  at  the  follies 
of  mankincl.  He  was  a  man  of  noble,  pure,  and  diligent  life. 
It  appeal's  that  he  admitted  the  existence  of  law  in  nature, 
but  not  that  of  design.  He  died  357  B.  c.  His  system  is 
sometimes  called  the  corpuscular  philosophy.  He  taught 
tiiat  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  the  universe  is  composed 
of  empty  space  and  indivisible  atoms  which  are  infinite  in 
number!  To  these  atoms  he  attributes  a  primary  motion, 
which  brings  them  into  contact  and  forms  innumeral>le 
condiinations,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  multifarious 
productions  and  phenomena  of  nature.  He  imagined  that 
the  soul  or  thought  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  round  fiery 
atoms.  Many  of  his  ideas  and  theories  were  adoplcd  by 
Epicurus,  and  explained  by  Lucretius  in  his  poem  De  lieruni 
datura.  Of  his  works  only  the  smallest  fragments  have 
been  preserved.  "See  Erdmainrs  Ili/itiiry  of  Philompliii: 
Mullach,  Fragmenta  Philus.  Grwc;  Zeller's  Prt-Socnttic 
PIdhiH.  (vol.  ii.). 

Demod'dcus  (in  Gr.  AriiiiioKos) :  the  celebrated  bard  of 
the  Phaacians:  represented  in  the  0(/y.*veyas  singing  at  the 
banquet  of  Alcinous,  when  he  entertained  Ulysses,  the  l)at- 
tles  and  the  fate  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  with  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  that  city,  and  also  the  loves  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  Later  writers,  who  regarded  him  as  an 
historical  persoiuigc,  represent  him  as  an  old  and  blind 
musician  and  [Joet  of  C'orcyra.  who  composed  a  poem  on 
the  destruction  of  Troy  ('IKiov  oAmint),  and  another  on  the 
loves  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

l)e  Moireot,  df-mo'iho,  .Jacques  Cl.u-de:  author;  li.  in 
I'aris.  July  o.  18()8;  educated  in  seminary  of  St.  Xicholas 
of  Cliardonnet ;  entered  the  L'niversity  of  Paris  later  ;  lec- 
turer at  Heauvais,  Hordeaux.  and  Lyons;  aiipointcd  to  the 
chair  of  Khetoric  at  the  Lycee  St.  Louis  at  Paris  1843 ;  au- 
thor of  Lix  Ltlfrrs  ef  hs  Ilmnmes  de  Le/lres  au  XIX' 
.SVfc/t  (18oH) ;  Ilinfiiire  de,  lit  Lif/era/ure  frani;itiiie  (ISo"!): 
Tableau  de  la  Litterature  franfaise  au  X  VIP  iiiicle  (1859) ; 
and  Histoire  des  Litteratures  etrangires  (1880). 

C.  H.  Thukber. 

Deniogor'aroil  [from  fir.  iainuv.  spirit,  demon  4-  Topydi. 
•  iorgon.  deriv.  of  ■)'op7(<j.  terriblej :  a  dreadful  and  mysteri- 
ous being  alluded  to  by  some  of  the  later  classical  writers. 
and  by  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Spenser.  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
others.  In  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  he  is  the  con- 
queror of  Jupiter.  The  ancients  dreaded  the  verv  mention 
of  his  name. 

Doiiion.  or  Dseinon  [from  Gr.  iaiiiuv.  spirit,  demon] :  a 
term  of  Greek  origin,  used  in  classical  wiitei-s  i)rinuirily  for 
the  Snprenu'  Divinity,  somelimes  as  a  synonym  for  Strij,  a 
god.  and  later  more  especially  as  a  tutelary  or  guanlian 
divinity  which  was  supposed  to  attend  upon  men.  Thus 
Socrates  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  attended  by  a  bene- 
ficent dainon.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, Whether 
such  an  idea  is  justified  by  the  language  of  Xenophon  (see 
Memorabilia.\.,-i.  et  seq.)'oT  Plato  (.-l/»/.  Sorr.).  Socrates 
appears  to  have  meant  simi)ly  that  a  divine  influence  or  in- 
tinuition  of  some  kind  within  him,  a  sign  or  voice  (irrifi.f'iou. 
<paiirii.  in  I'lato), ••out rolled  his  actions.  (See  Socrates.)  .\c- 
coriling  to  Plato,  ••  Kvery  daemon  is  a  middle  being  between 
liod  and  man."  "  Intercourse  between  gods  and  men  iscar- 
ried  on  by  diemons."  He  further  says:  ■•  The  poets  speak  ex- 
cellently when  they  say  that  when  goixl  men  die  .  .  .  thi'y 
iK'Come  (hemons."  These  ideas  were  greatly  am|>lified  by  the 
Xeo-Platoiiists.  who  divided  the  da'inons  into  good  and  bad. 
The  dread  of  evil  ihcmons  became  so  great  that  in  time  the 
word  came  to  b<'  almost  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the 
(ireek  Xcw  Testament  evil  spirits  are  often  called  da'inons 
(Satji6via.  coramoidy  translated  devils),  and  lieelzebub  is 
spoken  of  as  the  prince  of  chcmons  (i  ipx'"'  TiiK  iaiiionluv). 
See  Demo.nolouv. 


Demon  (in  Gr.  ei-fiimi'):  a  Greek  writer:  author  of  an  A/- 
this.  or  Ilistorg  of  Atlicn;  flourished  about  280  n.  c.  His 
writings  were  regarde<I  as  of  no  great  authority.  He  is  also 
the  author,  according  to  Schneidewin  aiul  .Miiller,  of  a  work 
on  [)roverbs  (ircpl  irapoi/xiwy).  Of  botii  these  works  some 
fragments  still  exist.  Those  of  the  proverbs  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Parirmiographi  (irtFci  of  Schneidewin  and 
Leutsch,  and  all  the  extant  remains  have  been  collected  by 
Siebelis.  Pfianodenii,  Demon  is,  etc.,  "ATfllSaic  Frngm.  (Leipzig, 
1802),  and  bv  Miiller,  Ilisl.  Gra-c.  Fiayni.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  378- 
38:!. 

Denio'iiax  (in  Gr.  Aitinuva^) :  Cynic  philosojiherwho  lived 
an<l  taught  at  Athens  in  the  second  century  a.  d.  His  claim 
to  distinction,  liowever,  is  not  so  much  that  of  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  as  of  a  model  Cynic,  and  in  this  character  he  is 
depicted  in  Lucian's  treatise  called  after  Iiis  name.  Though 
a  native  of  Cypru.s,  he  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Athens, 
where  he  was  greatly  honored  while  living,  and  wlien  dead 
he  was  buried  by  the  public  with  great  magnificeiu'c.  An 
outline  of  his  doctrines  will  be  found  in  Uittcr's  Uistorij  of 
Plnlosophi/  (Knglish  translation),  vol.  iv..  p.  l(i!),  and  several 
of  his  aiiothegms  are  given  in  Orelli's  O/iusciila  (Irac.  vet. 
Sentenliosii.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144,  seq, 

Dcilioiietizatiou:  the  removal  of  the  legal-tender  (|uality 
from  money;  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  de-stnu'tion  of  its 
character  as  money.     See  Moxev. 

Dcnionology  [from  Gr.  Saiiunv,  spirit,  demon  -i-  \6yos, 
word,  reason):  the  branch  of  the  science  of  religion  which 
relates  to  demons.  (See  Demon.)  Belief  in  supernatural  be- 
ings, neither  divine  nor  human,  yet  affecting  direct  ly  human 
beings  for  their  weal  or  woe,  seems  to  be  universal  and  from 
the  earliest  times.  Among  savage  nations  evil  demons  play 
a  prominent  jiart.  To  them  is  attributed  diseases  anil  other 
misfortunes  and  calanutics.  Fear  of  them  is  the  curse  of 
heatheiusm  and  the  exorcist  is  the  great  miin.  the '■  medi- 
cine "man  of  the  savage.  Among  those  a  little  higher  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  the  demon  is  still  a  dreaded  being 
who  can  control  a  man  to  his  loss  and  compass  his  death. 
So  also  in  China,  Iialia.  Japan,  and  among  the  Moham- 
medans sometimes,  the  di'inon  plays  comparatively  harndess 
praidis,  but  usually  he  means  mischief.  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  not  entirely  emancipated  from  belief  in  demons. 
The  allegation  of  witchcraft  among  the  Puritans  of  Xew 
England  proves  how  persistent  it  is.  for  the  alleged  witches 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  civilization  in  many  re- 
spects remarkable  for  its  purity.  Modern  s[iirilualism  is 
preseid-day  |)roof  of  the  same  thing.  It  cuuld  never  hold 
its  place  after  repeated  exposure  as  a  delusion  and  a  fraud 
if  there  were  not  Ijclief  in  demons. 

The  question  whether  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos.session 
mentioned  in  the  Xew  Testament  are  really  such  or  only 
thi>se  which  modern  physicians  would  class  under  hysteria, 
epilejisy,  lunacy,  or  the  like,  is  frequently  discussed.  To 
the  theological  mind  there  is  no  ilifTiculty  in  supposing  that 
the  denu)ns  (not  "devils."  as  the  Authorized  \  ersion  calls 
them)  really  had  permission  to  vex  men  in  order  that  their 
powerlessness  before  Christ  might  be  nnmifested.  who  at  his 
word  compicred  them.  He  surely  seems  to  have  acted  as  if 
demoniacal  jiossession  was  a  fact.  In  Matt.  iv.  24  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  those  who  were  possessed  with  demons 
and  those  who  were  lunatics.  In  Matt.  viii.  32  the  demons 
are  declared  to  be  numerous  enough  to  enter  into  a  herd  of 
swine.     So  in  immy  other  jiassages. 

It  is  not  clenied  that  the  ancient  .lews  believed  in  demons. 
The  law  of  Moses  connnanded  to  kill  those  who  had  familiar 
spirits  (Lev.  xx.  27),  and  it  is  said  that  Saul  "  put  away 
tliose  who  had  familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards  out  of  the 
land  "  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3).  His  recourse  to  a  witch  proves 
his  own  belief  in  their  existence.  Much  later  is  the  story  of 
the  apocryt)hal  book  of  Tobit  with  its  similar  testinumy. 
Belief  in  demons  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Churcii. 
The  lives  of  the  saints  have  many  a  story  of  their  appear- 
ance. They  loved  to  tempt  holy  men  and  women.  St.  An- 
thony is  a  classic  illustration.  It  was  held  as  a  dogma  that 
every  child  born  into  the  world  was  under  the  power  of  an 
evil  spirit,  and  so  the  early  Church  used  a  regular  formula 
of  exorcism  befori?  the  baptismal  formula,  and  so  do  the  pres- 
ent Roman  and  (ireek  Churches.  The  exorcists  were  one  of 
the  minor  orders  of  clergy.  They  exercised  their  functions 
in  c<innection  with  what  are  now  called  nervous  diseases. 
They  relied  much  upon  the  use  of  the  name  of  Christ  for 
expelling  the  evil  spirits.  The  heathen  world  was  by  the 
early  Fathers,  and  bv  the  far  later  Christian  nussionaries.  con- 
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sidered  to  be  full  of  demons,  and  to  their  opposition  the 
slow  progress  of  the  truth  was  attributed.  Idolatry  has  fre- 
quently been  represented  as  the  worship  of  demons  (e.  g.  1 
Cor.  X."  20). 

As  might  be  expected  there  are  stories  innumerable  about 
demons.  Many  of  them  are  collected  in  such  books  as  G. 
Roskoffs  Geschichte  de.s  Teufels  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1869); 
E.  B.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture.  (2  vols.,  London,  1871); 
M.  D.  Conway's  Dcmnnolog y  (Did  Devil-lore  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  187S*).      Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Demoiistratioii  [from  Lat.  demonstrare.  show  forth] :  an 
indubitable  proof  of  a  proposition  ;  properly,  a  perfect  proof, 
such  as  a  mathematical  one.  The  term  was  used  by  Aris- 
totle and  the  older  writers  to  signify  any  manner  of  show- 
ing either  the  connection  of  a  conclusion  with  its  premises 
or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  its  asserted  cause ;  but  it  now 
signifies  in  pliilosophical  language  only  that  process  by  which 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  prem- 
ises from  which  it  is  asserted  to  follow.  The  word  demon- 
stration is  also  ajiplied  to  all  imperfect  proof,  yet  of  a  nature 
such  that  no  reasoiialilc  dcnibt  is  possible,  as  Kepler's  proof 
that  Mars  moved  in  an  ellipse. 

Demonstration,  in  common  language  or  in  everyday 
speech,  signifies  an  exhibition  or  display,  generally  of  an 
oppositional  character ;  and  very  often  the  word  is  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  a  slight  censure  or  disappro- 
bation. 

Demoph'iliis  (in  Gr.  ^rifi.6<pi\os) :  a  philosopher  of  the 
new  Pythagorean  school,  whose  age  is  not  certainly  known. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  filov  eepawfla,  from 
which  there  is  .still  extant  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  en- 
titled yyafiiKa  Siiota/iara.  which  are  edited,  along  with  the 
Golden  JIa.rims  of  Democrates,  by  Schier  (Leipzig,  1754), 
and  which  are  printed  also  in  Orelll's  Opuscula  Oneco.  vet. 
Sententiosa,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seq. 

Denioph'oon,  or  Dein'oplion  (in  Gr.  A-rifioipiav.  or  Atj^o- 
^Hv):  in  Grecian  mytliology, a  King  of  Athens;  son  of  Tlie- 
seus  and  Phivdra,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
Greeks  on  their  expedition  against  Troy,  whence  he  rescued 
his  grandmother  ^Ethra.  When  Diomed,  on  his  return 
from  Troy  with  his  Argives.  ran  in  by  night  to  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  began  to  plunder  it,  Demophon  attacked  him 
and  carried  off  the  Palladium,  or  statue  of  Pallas.  De- 
mophon is  said  also  to  have  assisted  the  Heraclid*  against 
Eurystheus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  that  took  place,  and 
to  have  received  Orestes  when,  after  his  mother's  murder, 
he  sought  refuge  at  Athens. 

Demop'olis :  city;  Marengo  co.,  Ala.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Alabama,  ref.  5-B);  on  railway  and 
Tombigbee  river  just  below  the  mouth  of  Black  Warrior ; 
has  a  cotton  compress,  two  large  lumber-mills,  oil-miUs,  an 
ice-factory,  and  an  active  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,389;  (1890)  1,774;  (1893)  estimated,  1,850. 

Editor  op  "  News." 

De  Mor'gan,  Augustus  :  English  mathematician ;  h.  in 
Madura,  Madras  Presidency,  in  June,  1806 ;  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  University  College.  London.  He  wrote  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  Elemeiitx  of  Alyehra  (1835);  an 
Esuay  on  Probabilities  (1838);  and  Formal  Lnqir,  or  the 
Calculus  of  Inference,  Necesmri/  and  Probable  (1847).  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia.  D.  Mar.  18, 
1871. 

Demos :  See  Deme. 

Deiiios'theiics :  the  most  illustrious  of  Greek  orators; 
the  son  of  Demosthenes,  a  ^vell-to-do  Athenian  citizen, 
proprietor  of  a  cutler's  establishment  and  a  chair-factorv. 
Born  in  383  (or  384)  n.  c,  he  lost  his  father  before  he  was 
eight  years  old.  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
guardians,  who  approi.riated  a  large  part  of  the  fourteen 
talents  (^14,000)  whicli  should  have  been  husbanded  for  the 
heirs.  Two  years  after  reaching  the  legal  age  of  eighteen 
Demosthenes,  who  by  that  lime  had  Ijeeii'trained  in  law  and 
rhetoric  by  Is.eus  (</.  v.).  brought  suit  against  his  guardians 
and  won  hisca.se,  which  he  iileaded  in  person,  but  recovered 
only  a  part  of  his  property,  so  that  he  found  him.self  obliged 
to  mend  his  fortunes  by  following  the  profession  of  a  speech- 
writer.  He  soon  became  a  distinguished  and  successful  ad- 
vocate, and  we  have  a  niimlicr  of  speeches  ]>rc|ianMl  Ijv  him 
for  use  in  private  suits  fnnu  the  guardian  speeches  just 
mentioned  down  to  the  year  345.  In  35it  he  began  the  prep- 
aration of  speeches  to  be  used  in  piihlie  suits,  and  in  354 


appeared  in  the  case  against  Leptines  and  won  his  right  to 
be  considered  a  master.  In  351 — the  date  of  the  first  Philip- 
pic— began  his  long  struggle  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
first  Philippic,  in  which  Demosthenes  uttered  his  call  to 
arms,  was  followed  in  349-8  liy  the  Olynthiacs,  three  short 
speeches,  which  are  marvels  of  condensed  vigor.  In  the 
same  twelvemonth  with  the  Olynthiacs  falls  the  speech 
against  Meidias,  who  had  assaulted  Demosthenes  while  the 
orator  was  discharging  a  public  function,  but  this  speech, 
one  of  the  most  famous  among  the  extant  orations,  was 
never  delivered.  In  346  Athens  made  the  peace  with  Philip 
known  as  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  first  to  negotiate  and  then  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  The  conduct  of  ^schines,  who  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  embassy,  gave  occasion  to  the  fa- 
mous speech  '•  On  the  Malembassy"''  (irtpl  irapajrpc(7/3€(os).  with 
the  reply  of  .<Eschines  (344),  both  of  them  in  their  extant 
form  diligently  manipulated  by  their  authors.  To  this  pe- 
riod belong  the  second  Philippic  (344)  and  the  third  Philip- 
pic (341).  Open  war  was  declared  in  340.  and  ended  in  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Cha'ronea  (338).  Demosthenes  took  part 
in  the  battle,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Tlie  cheap 
charge  of  cowardice  did  not  affect  either  his  position  or 
his  influence.  He  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration 
over  the  faUen.  and  was  active  (by  personal  superintendence 
and  personal  contributions)  in  furthering  the  work  of  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  Athens.  For  this  patriotic  service 
Ctesiphon  brought  in  a  bill  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
publicly  crowned.  This  proposal  was  made  in  336.  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Philip.  Legal  technicalities  were  inter- 
posed by  ^Eschines.  who  brought  against  Ctesiphon  a  charge 
of  unconstitutional  legislation.  The  case  dragged  its  slow 
length  along,  and  did  not  come  to  trial  until  330.  Demos- 
thenes triumphed,  and  ^Eschines  did  not  receive  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes,  and  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  tlie  city. 
The  Speech  on  tlie  Crown  is  not  only  the  culmination  of 
Demosthenean  eloquence,  but  outranks  all  speeches  known 
to  fame.  After  this  achievement  Demosthenes  lived  to  be 
drawn  into  the  disgraceful  affair  of  Harpalus  (q.  v.).  lived 
to  be  banished  from  Athens  in  324  on  the  charge  of  receiv- 
ing bribes.  In  323  the  death  of  Alexander  brought  hope  to 
Demosthenes,  brought  him  restoration  to  Athens.  But  the 
hope  was  of  brief  duration.  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  Demosthenes  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  made  his  escape  to  the  island  of  Calaurea,  but  was  fol- 
lowed into  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  by  the  emissaries  of 
Antipater,  from  whom  he  escaped  by  taking  a  quick  poison 
which  he  carried  concealed  on  his  person  (322). 

Of  the  sixty  orations  extant  which  bear  the  name  of  De- 
mosthenes modern  criticism  has  rejected  a  considerable 
number,  but  we  have  anqile  material  for  a  study  of  his  art 
in  its  higher  lines.  That  art  was  not  easily  acquired,  and 
there  are  many  stories  as  to  the  painful  processes  by  which 
Demosthenes  won  his  way  to  perfect  mastery.  Nature  was 
against  him.  He  was  of  delicate  constitution,  his  voice 
was  poor  and  unmanageable,  his  articulation  so  bad  that 
he  could  not  pronounce,  it  was  said,  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  rhetoric  (his  own  art),  and  his  manner  was  awkward. 
To  remedy  these  defects  he  recited  vei'ses  with  pebliles  in 
his  mouth,  declaimed  while  running,  while  walking  up- 
hill, while  facing  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  gesticulated 
before  a  mirror.  Hooted  down  and  laughed  down  in  the 
assembly,  he  did  not  despair.  He  took  lessons  of  actors,  and 
persevered  until  his  delivery  matehed  his  thoughts,  and  be- 
came dramatic  and  inipassioned — t<io  dramatic  and  impas- 
sioned for  his  critics — so  that  the  professional  actor  ^Eschi- 
nes  sneered  at  the  rant  of  the  amateur  actor  Hcnidstlicnes. 
But  Demostiienes  was  an  actor  who  had  "  to  know  his  lines  " ; 
he  had  to  be  "  part  perfect,"  and  seldom  trusted  himself 
to  extempore  speech,  though  even  there  he  was  brilliantly 
successful.  He  was  first  and  last  a  student,  and  the  story 
that  he  transcribed  Thucydides  eight  times  in  order  to  steep 
himself  in  the  style  of  the  historian  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
current  criticism  that  his  speeches  smelt  of  oil.  He  was  a 
student  first  and  last  ;  and  it  is  only  the  close  student  of  the 
original  that  can  ap|ireciate  the  fineness  of  the  texture. 
Vocabulary,  syntax,  order  of  words  in  reference  to  sound  as 
well  as  to  sense,  periodology.  rhythm — all  these  things  that 
contribute  so  much  to  the  total  effect,  so  much  to  the  "ac- 
tion" of  oratory,  are  lost  in  translation.  But  the  directness 
of  his  style,  his  manly  cdiitcmpt  of  ornament.  "  the  light- 
ning and  the  thunder"  of  liis  eloipience,  illumining,  terri- 
fying, transfixing,  the  rush  of  a  great  personality  which 
gives  weight  and  cogency  to  argument,  the  inspiration  of  a 
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passionate  patriotism — these  are  not  all  lost  in  modern  ren- 
deiin<rs;  anfl  there  is  enough  to  justify  the  lanpui^e  of 
lir"u;:tiaru.  who  ialle<l  Di  iiioslhenes  "the  fiist  of  (iratnrs,  at 
the  head  uf  all  the  uiifjhty  masters  of  speech."  His  nature 
wius  austere,  it  is  true  ;  he  laekeil  tenderness,  he  lacked  play- 
fulness; hut  there  was  little  room  for  these  in  his  public 


orations,  and  with  the  (irivate  speeches  criticism  has  been 
too  busy  to  allow  full  justice  to  tne  resources  of  this  "  Pro- 
teus" of  orators,  as  Dionysius  calls  him. 

For  the  period,  see  (irote's  Jlinturji  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.,  eh. 
Ixxxvii. ;  'Ihirlwall's  Iliatnry  of  Greece ;  the  exhaustive 
Work  of  Arnold  .Shiifer,  VeiiiosHieiien  iitid  xeiiif  Zeit  (:i  vols. ; 
2d  ed.  1H8.5-7).  For  the  style,  see  Brouffham.  DiKsertatiim  on 
the  Eloqueiue  of  the  Ancients  and  Blass's  Atti.iche  liered- 
siimkeit.  vol.  iii.,  and  for  an  admirable  account  in  brief  com- 
pass of  both  statesman  and  onitiT,  Butcher's  DemoHtkenea 
(IfSHl).  The  chief  annotated  edition  of  all  the  orations  is 
that  of  Dindorf  (!J  vuls..  O.xford,  1S4(>-.')1);  critical  editions 
by  Bekker  (1824),  Sauppe  (bS4:{),  Dindorf-Blass,  in  the 
Teubuer  collection.  Ammii;  the  best  editions  of  sinj;le  or 
select  orations  are  those  of  Blass,  Buttmann.  Dissen,  Kch- 
dantz,  Sandys,  Shilleto.  Vomel.  Wayte,  Weil,  Wcstermann. 
Whiston,  F.  A.  Wolf.  English  transl.,  by  C.  K.  Kennedy 
(5  vols.),  in  the  Bohn  Library.  B.  L.  Gildeksleeve. 

Demo-xtheiies :  an  Athenian  general  who  acted  a  promi- 
nent [lart  in  the  I'elo|i(innesian  war.  Pie  and  Eurymedon 
jointly  commanded  an  army  sent  in  413  B.  c.  to  re-enforce 
Nicias  at  Syracuse.  After  the  .\thenians  had  been  defeated 
hi-  surrendered,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  victors  in  413  B.  c. 

DeniotMca  (anc.  Didymotichos) :  a  town  of  European 
Turkey;  in  Ailrianople  province,  on  the  river  JIaritza,  25 
miles  S.  of  Adrianople  (see  map  of  Turkey,  ref.  4-D).  It 
is  defended  by  a  citadel  or  castle,  and  has  several  Greek 
<-liurches;  also  manufactures  of  silk  and  woolen  goods  and 
pottery.  Here  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  lived  in  retirement 
after  his  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa  (1709).     Pop.  about 

Demotic  or  Enchorial  Writing:  a  cursive  or  short- 
hand ^dphabet  used  in  anc'ieiit  Egypt.  It  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  hieratic  writing,  which  was  itself  an  abridged 
form  of  the  true  hieroglyphics.  Its  remains  are  difficult  to 
decipher.  It  began  to  come  into  use  al)out  the  origin  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty  (()T2-.52i)  B. c),  and  was  still  used  in 
2(H)  A.  D.  It  contained  forty-two  lettei-s  and  forty-eight  sylla- 
bic charactei-s.  It  appears  on  the  Kosetta  Stone,  and  was 
extensively  employed  even  in  i]ulilic  documents.  Remnants 
<if  this  alphabet  appear  in  the  Coptic.     See  Euvptiax  Lan- 

«ilAGE  AND  LiTERATlRE. 

Ueiuiirrage :  in  mercantile  law,  an  allowance  made  to 
the  master  or  owners  of  a  ship  by  the  merchant  or  freighter 
wlien  he  detains  the  ship  in  port  beyond  the  time  sjiecified 
in  the  charter-party.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  charter- 
party  or  agreement  that  if  delay  occurs  in  loading  or  un- 
loading the  vessel,  the  merchant  who  charters  and  freights 
her  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  per  diem  for  the  extra  time 
Tlie  rule  is  that  during  the  loa<ling  and  unloading  the  mer- 
chant runs  all  the  risk  of  interruptions,  even  from  necessary 
and  accidental  causes.  But  no  demurrage  can  be  claimed 
for  a  delay  caused  by  the  detention  of  a  ship  by  a  public 
enemy,  or  for  delay  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  master,  own- 
ers, or  crew.  The  word  demurrage  is  also  employed  to  mean 
the  delay  itself.  Revised  by  F.  Stiroes  Allex. 

Demurrer:  in  law,  a  suspension  of  action  in  a  cause  un- 
til the  determination  of  some  jjoint  by  the  court;  distin- 
guished from  an  Answer  (</.  c).  In  a  pleading  in  equity,  as 
well  as  at  law.  it  raises  a  ipiestion  as  to  the  sufficiency  in  law 
of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party.  There  may  also 
be  a  demurrer  to  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
offered  by  a  jiarty  in  a  cause  is  insufficient  lo  maintain  or 
overthrow  the  issue.  Revised  l>y  F.  Sturoes  Allex. 

De  Mnrska,  cl'--moorsh  kali,  Ilma  :  opera-singer;  h.  in 
Pesth,  Hungary,  in  1H44;  taught  singing  in  Paris  and  Vien- 
na, and  made  her  dehiit  in  opera  in  Florence  when  nineteen 
yeais  old.  Appeared  in  London  in  I860,  and  in  New  York 
in  1874,  with  great  success.  Her  voice  broke  and  she  soon 
sank  into  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  died  in  Jlunich,  Jan. 
17.  1H,S!).  •  I).  E.  Hervev. 

Dennin.  di^-niiiV  :  a  town  of  France  :  di'[iartment  of  Xord; 
on  the  Scheldt,  and  on  a  railway:  •')  miles  \V.  of  Valen- 
ciennes (see  nmp  of  France,  ref.  2-<i).  It  is  in  an  exten- 
sive coal-field,  and  has  iron-works  and  manufactures  of  beet- 
root sugar  and  bramlv.     Pop.  (IsyC)  lU,yiO. 


Dena'rins  [a  Lat.  term,  from  deni,  ten]:  a  Roman  silver 
coin :  originally  ecpial  to  ten  asses ;  was  first  coined  2(59  B.  c. 
Its  weight  varied  at  ditferent  periods,  and  its  value  was 
afterward  ecjuivalenl  to  sixteen  asses,  or  about  sixteen  cents 
of  U.  S.  money.     See  Aureus. 

Denbigh,  ilenbee:  capital  of  Denbighshire,  Wales;  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd;  22  miles  W.  of  Chester  (see  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  ref.  8-E).  It  stands  on  tlie  sides  and  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  limestone  hill,  crowned  by  the  imposing 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  1284,  and  has  many  handsome  an- 
tique houses,  an  old  parish  church,  an  ancient  chapel,  an 
asylum  for  lunatics,  a  home  for  orphan  girls,  and  maimfac- 
tnres  of  shoes  and  leather.     Poj).  6,535. 

Denbighshire:  a  county  of  North  Wales;  bounded  N. 
by  the  Irish  Sea  and  W.  by  the  river  Conway.  Area,  664  stp 
miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged  aii<l  mountainous,  but 
fertile  and  beautiful  valleys  occur.  Coal,  copper,  iron,  lea<l, 
limestone,  and  slate  are  found  in  this  county.  The  chief 
towns  are  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Abergele,  Llangollen,  and 
Ruthin.     Poll.  (1881)  108.931 ;  (1891)  117.9.50. 

Deu'derah  (anc.  Tentyra,  probably  taken  from  Tei  n 
Atlior,  abode  of  Athor) :  a  town  of  Upper  Egjpt,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  in  lat.  26'  13  N..  Ion.  32  40'  E.,  and 
opposite  Keneh.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  temjile, 
dedicated  to  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  of  the  ancient  structures  of  Egypt.  It  has  a 
portico  supported  by  twenty-four  columns.  The  chambers 
and  passages,  as  well  as  the  exterior  walls,  are  ornamented 
with  portraits,  among  which  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
son  Ca'.sarion.  There  are  also  two  other  temples — one  dedi- 
cated to  Isis  and  the  other  called  Typhonium.from  the  rep- 
resentation of  Typhon  on  its  columns.    See  Egypt,  Axciext. 

Dendennon'de,  or  Termon'de:  a  fortified  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  East  Flanders:  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender 
and  the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Mechlin  to  Os- 
tend ;  16  miles  E.  of  Glient  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, ref.  9-1)).  It  has  a  town-house,  and  a  very  old  church 
called  Notre  Dame  ;  also  manufactures  of  linens,  cotton 
yarn,  and  beer.     Pop.  (1890)  9,298. 

Dendrite  [from  Gr.  SivSpov,  tree  -i-  suffix  -He,  used  of 
minerals] :  a  peculiar  mineral,  c(mtaining  internally,  or  hav- 
ing its  surface  covered  with,  filamentary  forms  resembling 
moss,  ferns,  trees,  etc.  Jloss  agate  and  Jlocha  stone  are 
examples. 

Dendro'bium  [from  in-.  StySpov.  tree  +  0los.  life;  so 
called  because  they  live  on  trees]:  a  genus  of  epiphytic 
orchids,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
Australia.  They  have  flowers  of  great  beauty,  sometimes 
also  remarkable  for  grotesqueness  of  form  or  for  fragrance. 

Den'drolites  [from  Gr.  SeVSpov.  tree  -1-  a  corrujition  of 
KiSot.  stone,  under  influence  of  suffix -iVfJ:  petrifactions 
found  in  Sei'ondary  and  coal  formations.  They  cimsist  of 
plants  and  fragments  of  trees,  having,  generally,  nothing  in 
common  with  those  now  growing  in  the  .sitme  regions. 
They  are  mostly  cycads,  tree-ferns,  conifers,  etc. 

Dendrology:  See  Forestry  and  Nursery. 

Den'droi)his  [from  Gr.  SiySpov.  tree  +  !i(pis.  serpent]:  a 
genus  of  tree-snakes  (Dendrophidw)  found  in  India  and 
Australia.  The  species  are  of  moderate  size,  up  to  4  feet  in 
length,  very  slender,  and  either  of  a  green  color,  which  har- 
monizes with  the  leaves,  or  brightly  marked  in  a  maniu^r 
suggestive  of  floweis.  Thev  feed  on  insects,  tree-frogs,  and 
birds.  ■  F.  A.  L. 

D'Knghien :  See  Enghien. 

Dengue,  deng'gf?  [Span,  prudery,  fastidiousness,  subst.  to 
drni-yur -.XUiX.  deniyare -.Vv.  de  liter  <  hal.  denega  re,  re- 
fu.se;  first  used  by  the  Span,  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  pre- 
sumed ecpiivalent  of  Eng.  diindy]:  an  e|iidemic.  seldom 
fatal,  disea.se,  which  has  prevaileil  at  different  times  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  is  called  "  daiuly  fever  "  or  "  dengue."  which  is  a  Spanish 
perversion  of  "dandy."  from  the  stiff  carriage  of  those  af- 
fected. It  is  also  called  "  break-bone  fever."  The  sjnnp- 
toms  are  headache,  fever,  pain  and  swelling  of  the  smaller 
joints,  an  erupticm  of  the  sKin,  and  gouty  pains  which  often 
cause  lameness  for  a  considerable  time.  The  disea.se  is  cer- 
tainly infectious,  and  has  many  characters  which  suggest  a 
relation  lo  influenza.  It  may  be  the  same  disease  modified 
by  the  climates  iu  which  dengue  occurs. 

Revised  bv  William  Pbpper. 
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Denliam.  Sir  John  :  poet ;  b.  in  Dublin  in  1615.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1684,  and  stud- 
ied law.  His  principal  worl<s  were  Suplnj  (1641),  a  tragedy, 
an<l  a  poem  entitled  Conper's  Hill  (1643).  He  was  a  royal- 
ist in  the  civil  war.  and  fled  to  France  in  164S,  but  returned 
in  1652  and  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  works  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  D.  in  1669,' and  was  buried  in  West- 
nunster  Abbey. 

Deiiina,  d«-nee'naa,  Gi.uommakia  Carlo:  historian;  b. 
at  Kevello,  in  Piedmont,  Italy.  Feb.  2S.  1731.  He  pub- 
lished The  Vicinsi/iidcs  of  Literature  (Viceitde  delta  Lel- 
teratiira,  1T60).  His  ])riucipal  work  is  a  History  of  ftie 
RevolutionH  of  Itati/  (Intoria  det/e  Rivoluzioni  d'Hcdia,  3 
vols.,  17(i!)-T0),  which  traces  the  history  of  Italy  from  the 
time  of  the  Etruscans.  Having  been  invited  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  he  removed  to  Berlin  in  1782,  where  he  wrote 
Revolutions  of  Germanii  (8  vols..  Florence,  18(14).  In  1S04 
he  was  appointed  by  Xaiioleon  imperial  librarian  at  Paris. 
Among  his  works  is  a  History  of  Western  Italy  (1809).  D. 
in  Paris,  Dec.  5,  1813.  See  Carlo  (1.  Reina,  Vita  di  C. 
Denina  (1820). 

Denis,  de-nee',  .Jean  Ferdinand:  author;  b.  in  Paris, 
Aug.  13,  1798.  He  traveled  extensively  in  America  from 
1816  to  1821,  and  subsequently  visited  Spain  and  Portugal 
with  the  special  object  of  studying  the  literature  of  tho.se 
countries.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  libiarian  of  the  min- 
istry of  public  instruction,  a  post  wliich  he  left  in  1841  to 
take  that  of  conservator  of  the  Ste.-Oenevieve  library  ;  in 
1865  he  became  administrator  of  the  Ste. -Genevieve.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Denis  wrote  sev- 
eral descriptive  and  historical  works  on  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
the  Platine  states,  and  on  Portuguese  literature,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  historical  novels  and  luimerous  articles  for  the 
Xouvelle  Bioyraphie  generate  and  otlier  cyclopipdic  works. 
Among  his  best-known  books  are  Precis  de  I'liistoire  litte- 
raire  dii  Portugal  et  da  Bresit  \  Le  Bresil  and  Le  Portugal. 
in  the  collection  called /y'tOi/cers  pittoresijue;  Chroniques 
chevaleresques  de  I'Espagne  et  du  Portugal;  and  Scenes  de 
la  nature  sous  le  Tropique.     D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1890. 

Herbkrt  H.  S.mith. 

Denis.  Saint  (Lat.  Dionysius) :  the  patron  saint  of  France 
and  first  Bisliop  of  Paris.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours 
(540-594  A.  D.),  lie  was  one  of  seven  missionaries  sent  from 
Rome  about  250  a.  d.  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gauls, 
and  after  he  had  converted  great  multitudes  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom prolialily  in  272  under  Valerian.  His  festival  is 
on  Oct.  9.  Tlie  identity  of  .St.  Denis  of  Paris  and  Diony- 
sius the  Areopagite,  was  first  maintained  by  Hilduin,  Abtiot 
of  St.-Denis  (834).  Previous  to  that  time  all  the  ancient 
martyrologies  of  French  origin  distinguished  them,  celebrat- 
ing the  feast  of  the  Areopagite  on  the  3d  and  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  on  Oct.  11.  (See  Tillemont,  JSemoirs  for 
Cliurch  History,  vol.  xiv.)  Their  identity  is  no  longer  de- 
feniled  by  any  serious  writer.        Revised  by  J.  J.  Keane. 

Denison  :  town  ;  capital  of  Crawford  co.,  la.  (for  location, 
see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  5-D) ;  situated  on  Chi.  and  N.  W.  K.  R., 
and  on  Boyer  river;  64  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs; 
has  six  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  normal  college.  Pop. 
(1880)  1,441 ;  (1890)  1,782 ;  (1895)  2,256. 

Editor  of  "  Review." 

Denison:  city  and  important  railway  center;  Grayson 
CO.,  Tex.  (for  location  of  county,  see  nuip  of  Texas,  ref.  2-1) ; 
has  St.  Xavier  cimveiit.  a  business  college,  good  schools,  ice- 
factory,  nu'at-refrigerator,  planing-mill,  foundry,  railroad 
machine-shops,  water-works,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  3.975  ;  (1890) 
10,958.  Editor  OF  "Herald." 

Denison,  Georoe  Taylor:  officer;  b.  in  Toronto,  Can- 
iida,  .\ug.  31,  1M39:  eilucated  at  Upper  Canada  College  in 
that  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861 ;  entered  the 
militia,  and  was  promoted  to  command  of  Governor-Generars 
Bodyguard  in  1866,  and  commanded  outposts  on  Xiagara 
river  during  the  Fenian  raid  the  same  year.  In  1872  and 
again  in  1873  he  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  represent  On- 
tario in  emigration  matters;  and  in  1877  was  a)i]i(iinted 
police  magistrate  of  Tnrontn.  His  work.  History  of  Cantlry 
(London.  1H77).  was  awardi'd  a  prize  of  5,000  rul)les,  olfcred 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Manual  of  Outpost  Duties 
(T..n>nto.  1S60)  anil  Modern  Caralry  (Loiulnn.  ISOS).— His 
lirother  I''nEl)Eitl(K  Ciiaules.  C.  M.  (i..  b.  in  Toronto,  Xov. 
22,  1846, 'was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1870.     lie  served  as  orderly  to  Gen. 


Wolseley  in  the  Red  River  expedition  of  1870;  went  to 
Egypt  in  command  of  tlie  Canadian  voyageurs  ein|iIoyed 
in  the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Gordon,  and  was 
made  a  C.  M.  G.  for  his  services.  He  entered  the  Dominion 
Parliament  in  1887,  and  was  re-elected  in  1891.  A  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  author  of  Historical 
Record  of  the  Gorernor-G eneraV s  Body-guard. 

Xeil  Macdonald. 

Denison  University  (formerly  known  as  Granville 
CoLLKoK):  an  institutidii  of  learning  established  and  lo- 
cated at  Granville,  Licking  co.,  0..  by  a  vote  of  the  Ohio 
Bajitist  Education  Society  May.  1831.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended for  a  manual-labor  school,  and  hence  located  on  a 
200-acre  farm,  U  miles  W.  of  the  town.  As  a  manual-labor  J 
school  it  was,  like  most  (ithers  of  the  time,  a  failure.  It  was  1 
incorporated  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  Feb.  3.  1832.  under  the 
name  of  the  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution. 
The  name  was  changed  in  1845  to  Granville  College,  and 
this  again  under  the  general  law  of  Ohio  was  changed,  June, 
1856,  to  the  name  it  now  liears. 

The  buildings  are  four,  containing  dormitories  and  study- 
rooms  tor  178  students,  liesides  a  fine  chapel,  natural  his- 
tory room,  two  society  halls  and  liliraries,  college  library 
(with  over  14.000  volumes),  lecture-rooms,  recitation-rooms, 
etc.  The  fourth  building  is  for  the  librarv,  and  is  called 
Doane  Hall.  It  was  the  gift  of  \V.  H.  Doaiie,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  completed  in  1879.  A  fine  science  hall, 
costing  $40,000,  and  an  academy  building,  costing  $30,000, 
are  in  process  of  erection.  These  buildings  are  the  gift  of 
E.  J.  Barney  and  W.  H.  Doane,  respectively. 

Five  four-year  courses  are  provided — classical,  scientific, 
Latin  philosophical,  Greek  philosophical,  and  literary.  The 
preparatory  department  is  called  Granville  Academy. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  ten  professors  and  five 
instructors  in  the  academy.  The  number  of  students,  in- 
cluding Shepardson  College,  is  about  600.  The  fixed  prop- 
ertv  of  the  universitv,  in  ground,  buildings,  etc.,  is  estimated 
at  1110.000:  librarv' and  apparatus.  !j;40.000:  and  the  pro- 
ductive endowment  is  |375,000,  making  a  total  of  |.525,000. 
Shejiardson  College  for  women,  affiliated  with  Denison  L^ni- 
versity,  established  1887,  occupies  six  buildings,  has  an  en- 
dowment of  1100,000,  and  a  faculty  of  thirteen  instructors, 

I).  B.  PURI.VTON. 

Denizen  [0.  Fr.  deinzein,  one  within,  as  opposed  to  for- 
ein.  one  without;  deriv.  of  deins.  dens>  Mod.  Fr.  dans  < 
Lat.  de  +  infus.  from  within] :  in  Great  Britain,  an  alien 
who  had  received  from  the  sovereign  letters-jaatent  to  make 
him  a  British  subject.  He  miglit  take  lands  by  purchase 
and  devise,  but  could  not  take  liy  inheritance.  Since  1870, 
however,  aliens  can  take  and  inherit  lands  the  same  as  nat- 
ural born  subjects.  A  denizen  can  not  l)e  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  or  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  can  not 
hold  any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Deniz'li.  m-  De^nizH  :  a  town  of  Asia  Jlinor;  in  Anato- 
lia ;  53  miles  S.  E.  of  Alashehr  (see  map  of  Turkey,  ref.  5-E), 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  or  hills,  and  has  a  castle  and 
several  mosques.  Leather  is  made  here.  It  is  stated  that 
12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  killed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1715.     Pop.  about  20,000. 

Dennian,  Herbert:  figure-painter;  b.  in  Brooklvn,  X.  Y., 
June  20.  1855.  Pupil  of  Art  Students  League.  Xew  York, 
anil  (_'arolus-Duran,  Paris ;  honorable  mention,  Paris  Salon, 
18K6,  and  Paris  Exposition,  1889:  member  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists  1887.  His  work,  which  is  sometimes  decorative 
in  cliaractcr.  is  marked  by  good  qualities  of  color  and  draw- 
ing. One  of  the  best  of  his  works  is  T/ie  Trio,  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  of  1886,  and  representing  three  young  women  with 
musical  instruments.     Studio  in  Xew  York.  W.  A.  C. 

Dennian.  Thomas,  First  Lord  Denman  :  an  English 
judge;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  23,  1779.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1806.  and  elected  to  Parliament  in  1818.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Lilieral.  He  became  Attorney-General  in  1830,  and 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  1832.  In  1834  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.     D.  Se])t.  22,  1854. 

Denmark:  a  kingdom  of  Xorthcrn  Europe;  consisting 
of  the  jieuiusula  of  .lutlaud  and  several  adjacent  islands  of 
the  Baltic  Sea — viz..  Seeland,  Fiinen,  Falster.  Laaland, 
Samsiie,  I5ornholm,  Langelaud,  and  Moen,  together  with  the 
Faroe  islands.  Area,  15,289  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1890)  2,185,- 
335.  Besides  Denmark  proper,  the  Danish  monarchy  pos- 
sesses Greenland,   Iceland,  and   the  West   India  islands   of 
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Snnta  C'rii/,  St.  'rhomiis,  aiiJ  St.  .lolin.  .\rca  of  the  colo- 
nies, 8C.()14  si|.  miles.  Pop.  (1S!»())  ll;{,-i08.  Jutland  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  hv  the  .Skager-Kaek,  on  the  K.  by  the 
Cuttegat.  and  on  the  NV.  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  surface  is 
low  and  level,  the  highest  elevation,  lliniinelbjernret  (the 
Mountain  of  Heaven),  bein^  only  otio  feet,  and  was  formerly 
covered  by  forests  of  beech,  bircli.  oak.  et<'.  The  eastern 
coasts  are  indented  with  numerous  bays  or  Jion/s.  whih-  the 
western  are  lined  with  a  double  row  of  sand-tianks,  beliind 
which  extensive  marshes  oc<-ur  in  various  parts.  Denmark 
has  no  considerable  river.  Seeland  is  separated  from  Sweden 
bv  the  Sound,  anil  from  the  island  of  Fiinen  by  a  channel 
called  the  Great  Belt. 

Climiitf.  Siiil.  etc. — The  climate  is  Iiuinid.aml  is  modified 
by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  so  tliat  the  winter  is  milder 
than  that  of  \ortherii  (iermany.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  about  -((!  F.  The  weather  is  chaniieable,  but  the 
transition  frtini  winter  to  summer  is  slower  than  in  most 
other  countries.  In  spring  and  summer  the  west  wind  pre- 
vails. The  soil  is  generally  productive,  either  alluvial  or 
sandy.  The  marshy  districts  produce  good  pasture.  Den- 
mark is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country.  The  staple 
productions  are  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, beans,  pease,  and  flax.  The  Danish  fiiriners,  however, 
di'rive  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  from  cattle,  horses,  and 
the  products  of  the  dairy.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
cereal  grains,  butter,  horses,  hides,  and  fish.  The  fior<ls 
abound  in  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish.  As  Denmark  has  no 
coal,  nor  any  other  mineral  resources,  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  comparatively  unimportant.  There  are.  however, 
in  the  king<lom  nunu-rons  iron-foundries,  sugar-refineries, 
paper-mills,  ami  ilistilleries,  and  Danish  furniture,  porcelain, 
gloves,  articles  of  horn,  lione,  and  ivory,  etc..  an'  celebrated. 

I'omiiii'rce,  Reivniii'.  ftc. — The  commerce  of  Denmark  is 
carried  on  maiidv  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweih'n, 
The  total  value  of  impcu-ts  amounteil  in  18H0  "to  807,0:il,l!l4 
kroner  (!)!),50!l,2!l!)  kroner  from  Germany,  ()T,o61,:ioi  kroner 
from  (treat  Britain):  that  of  the  exports  amounte<l  to  2:i:i,- 
8;iT,iK^7  kroner  (.■)S,r)S!l,.")7:J  kroner  to  Germany,  12!),47T,3(t-'5 
kroner  to  Great  Britain),  The  ])rineipal  articles  of  export 
to  Kngland  are  butter  and  live  animals.  The  value  of  I  lie 
butter  export  has  increased  from  t767,l!)()  in  1870  to  t4,- 
422,257  in  18!t().  The  value  of  the  export  of  live  aiuimds 
amounted  in  18!)0  to  £!)U8,028,  of  which  €243,578  was  for 
oxen  and  bulls,  f4:!(>.H<)2  for  cows  and  calves.  t2():!.44!)  for 
sheep,  tlt>,4-i8  for  horsi's,  and  t'5,(571  for  swine.  The;  ]irin- 
cipal  articles  of  import  from  Kngland  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  varn  (t442.722  in  18!(0).  coal  (f7(>7,27;H).  and  iron 
(f214,:i()2)."  On  Jan.  1.  18111,  the  commercial  fleet  of  Dcn- 
iinirk  consisted  of  :i,54:i  vi'ssels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
302,194  tons,  of  which  330.  of  112.788  tons'  burden,  were 
steamers.  In  I8!)l  there  were  1.247  miles  of  railway  and 
3.674  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  operati(m,  of  which,  respec- 
tively. l,illlOand  2,'79()  belonged  to  the  state.  In  1800  the  rev- 
enue of  t  he  state  amounted  to  57.3!)2.!t8()  kroner,  the  expend- 
iture  to  (>2.32!M SI  kroner,  and  the  pulilie  delit  to  188,148,- 
541  kroner,  of  which,  however,  oidy  10,l)O.j,7OO  kroner  is 
foreign  debt.  The  army  consists  (1891)  of  42,9.50  regulars 
and  1(5,.500  reserve;  the  navy  consists  of  10  ironclads,  20  tor- 
pedo-boats of  various  classes,  20  unprotected  ves.sels,  16 
troop-boats,  and  a  few  other  vessels, 

Reliijum  and  Ednratiim. — The  established  religion  is 
Lutheran,  t<i  which  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  l)eloiig. 
and  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Other  sects  are  tolerated.  Tlu>  kingdom  has  a  good  .system 
of  education,  which  is  generally  ililfused  among  the  people. 
All  <'liildren  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  are 
comiielled  to  attend  school.  Education  is  given  gratuitous- 
ly in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose  parents  arc  too 
poor  to  pay  for  it.  Of  higher  schools,  Demnark  has  a  good 
iniiversity  at  Copenhagen.  13  gymnasia,  27  Healschulen,  and 
5  training  colleges  I'oi'  teai-hers. 

(hirirnini'ii/. — The  (Tovernment  is  a  hereditary  eonstitu- 
tioiuil  monarchv.  The  present  constitution  is  embodied  in 
the  charter  of  .luiie  5,  1849,  according  to  which  the  execu- 
tive power  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  kiitg  and  Diet  {JUi/mIiii/)  jointly.  The  Kigsilag 
is  composed  of  two  houses,  called  ilie  L.-indsthing  and  the 
Folkething.  The  latter,  which  is  the  lower  house,  consists 
of  102  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  The  Higsdag  must  nu'ct  every  year  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October.  All  money  bills  must  "in  the  first  in- 
stance be  submitted  by  the  Goveriunent  to  the  Folkething. 
Besides  its  legislative  "functions  the  liandslhing  has  the  duty 


of  appointing  from  its  midst  the  assistant  judges  of  the 
Uigsret,  which  forms  the  tribunal  before  which  parliumeu- 
tary  impeachments  are  tried, 

Jlixttirij. — Denmark  is  one  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  (.See  Sca.nuix.vvh.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Ko- 
inan  empire  the  Scandinavians,  under  the  name  of  North- 
men or  Nonnans.  became  a  formidalilc  and  aggressive  race, 
nnich  addicteil  to  |iiracy  and  maritime  enterprises.  The 
Danes  conciuered  Normandy  in  912,  invaded  Kngland  with 
success  in  the  ninth  century,  and  compleled  the  conquest  of 
it  about  1010,  in  the  reign  of  Canute  or  Kmid,  who  was  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time.  He  reigned 
over  Denmark  as  well  as  Kngland.  and  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  his  dominions.  JIargaret.  Queen  of 
Denimirk  and  Norway.  coui|uered  Sweden  in  1388,  and  pro- 
cured the  adojition  uf  tin-  Union  of  Calmar  (13il7),  bv 
which  the  three  Scandinavian  kingiloms  were  nnitcil,  and 
her  nephew,  Kric,  was  apiujinted  her  heir.  At  her  death 
(1412)  each  kingdom  chose  its  separate  rtder.  In  1448  the 
Danes  elected  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldcidiurg,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  royal  family  that  has  continued  to  reign 
to  the  present  time.  The  momirchy  was  elective  until  1660, 
when  tlie  clergy  and  peojile,  im|ielled  by  cimiity  to  the  no- 
bility, ordained  that  the  power  of  the  king  shoulil  be  hered- 
itary aiul  absolute.  As  an  ally  of  Napoleon.  Deinmirk  was 
involved  in  a  war  again.st  Great  Britain  and  liussia,  and  suf- 
fered great  disasters.  The  Britisli  fleet  bombarded  Copen- 
hagen in  .Sept.,  1807.  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede  Nor- 
way to  Sweden  in  1814.  Christian  VIII..  by  the  Open  Letter 
of  1846.  declared  his  intention  to  extend  the  law  of  succession 
of  Demmirk  proper  to  the  duchies  of  Schlcswig-IIolstein.  the 
iuhaliitants  of  which  are  mostly  Germans,  in  order  to  secure 
in  this  way  t  he  in<livisibility  of  the  Danish  mimarchy.  When 
Frcderi<-  VII.  in  1848  ascended  the  Danish  throne  a  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  Schleswigand  Holstein.  which  was  put  down 
in  1850.  though  it  was  openly  supported  by  Gerimmy  and 
secretly  also  by  Prussia.  In  the  meanwhile  thi"  non-German 
great  powers  and  Sweden  had  agreed  (June.  1850)  to  declare 
the  indivisibility  of  Deinmirk.  and  Austria  soon  alter  {.\ug., 
1S50)  acceded  to  this  declaration.  On  .Iiiiie  5.  1851.  Prince 
Christian  of  Gliicksburg  was  designated  in  the  Protocol  of 
Warsaw  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  on  May  8,  1852,  he  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  great  powers  and  Sweden.  In 
1849  Denmark  had  olitaine<i  an  extremely  liberal  constitu- 
tion, which  secured  the  most  entire  civil  liberty  and  univer- 
sal right  of  sulTrage.  This  constitution  was  somewhat  mod- 
ified in  18.55,  and  extended  to  the  duchies,  but  found  no 
favor  with  the  German  population  of  Holstein,  which  carcil 
verv  little  for  lilierty,  but  was  very  enthusiastic  for  its  Ger- 
maii  nationality.  In  Nov.,  1858.  the  king  aliolished  the 
joint  constitution  of  the  Danish  state  for  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  and  restored  absolute  monarchy  in  thesi;  coun- 
trie.s.  By  a  jiroclamation  of  IMar.,  1863,  a  new  fundamental 
law  was  pre]iared  for  Denmark  and  Sehleswig,  War  with 
Gerinanv  broke  out  soon  after,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna  (Oct..  1S64).  and  Dc-nmark  was  compelled 
to  renounce  all  claim  on  .Selileswig-llolstein.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  duchies,  thus  become  independent,  should 
be  subject  to  Prussia  or  whether  they  should  be  dependent 
upon  Austria  was  settled  by  the  war  of  1866  in  iavor  of 
Prussia.     See  Scni.Kswiu-lIoilsTi'.iN. 

.Sec  .AIU'ii.  Iladiiilhiy  I  Fa' d  re  I  an  dels  Hisloire  (6tli  ed. 
1863);  Dalilmann,  (if.^'c/iic/iff  run  Ddni-mufk  (3  vols..  1840- 
43).  For  the  language  and  literature,  sec  Danish  Lan- 
guage and  Danish  Literatuke. 

Revised  by  C.  K.  Adams. 

Doii'iior.  Baltiiasar  :  painter  of  portraits  and  genre;  b. 
in  Hamburg,  ({erinany,  Nov.  15,  1685,  He  painted  with 
such  extreme  minuteness  that  his  heads  have  become  syn- 
onvmous  with  the  mo.st  slavish  literalism,  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows,  and  even  the  objects  re- 
flected in  the  eyes,  being  rendered.  As  curiosities  of  art  his 
portraits  are  ranked  highly.  In  spite  of  this  excessive  at- 
tention to  detail  of  the  least  importance.  Denner  showed  a 
great  mastery  of  execution,  and  his  work  has  not  the  hard- 
ness of  the  earlv  purists,  as  it  has  none  of  their  exaltation. 
I),  in  Hostock,  Apr.  14,  1747.  W.  J.  S. 

Dcn'ncwitz  :  a  village  of  Prus,sia  ;  province  of  Branden- 
burg; 42  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Berlin  (.see  map  of  German  Em- 
pire, ref.  3-G).  Here,  on  Sept.  6.  1813,  an  army  of  50,000 
Prussians,  under  Billow,  defeated  an  army  of  70.000  French, 
Saxons,  and  Poles  commanded  by  Marshal  Ney.  The 
French  lost  about  15,000  killed,  wouiided,  and  prisoners. 
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Dennie.  Joseph  :  author  and  critic  ;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  10, 1768 :  graduated  at  Harvard  and  studied  law.  wliich, 
however,  he  did  not  iiraotice.  From  1796  to  1798  lie  eiiited 
The  Fanner's  WeeK-ly  Museum  at  Walpole,  X.  H.  Having 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1799,  he  founded  the  Portfolio, 
a  literary  magazine,  which  he  edited  with  ability  from  1801 
till  1812.  Among  his  writings  is  The  Lay  Prtacher.  D. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1812. 

Dennis.  John:  English  dramatist  and  writer  of  satires 
and  pamphlets:  b.  in  London  in  16.57.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  after  his  return  was 
led  to  devote  himself  to  literature  through  his  acquaintance 
with  Dryden,  Wycherly,  etc.  He  had  no  talent.  Neverthe- 
less, his  "tragedy  iocf  Asserted  (1704),  achieved  a  success  by 
its  anti-French  tendency.  His  temper  was  quarrelsome,  and 
he  provoked  the  enmity"  of  many  persons  by  his  libels.  He 
was  lampooned  by  Swi"ft,  and  satirized  by  Pope  in  the  Diin- 
ciad.     I).  Jan.  6, "1734. 

Ueiinison  :  village:  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Ohio.  ref.  4-H) ;  situated  on  railway,  100 
miles "E.  N.  E.  of  Columbus:  has  railway  car-shops  and 
machine-shops.     Pop.  (1880)  1..518  :  (1890)  2.92.5. 

Dennison.  ^^■ILLIAM :  statesman :  b.  in  Cincinnati,  0., 
Xov.  23,  181.5:  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1835;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1840:  practiced  at  Columbus,  ().,  1840- 
48 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  1848-50 ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Exchange  Bank  and  of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia 
R.  K.  Co.;  delegate  to  the  Pittsburg  convention  in  1856 
which  inaugurated  the  Republican  party,  and  also  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention ;  Governor  of  Ohio  1860-62 ;  Post- 
master-General 1864-66.     D.  in  Columbus,  June  15,  1882. 

Denon.  dc-noiV,  Domixique  Vivant,  Baron :  artist  and  au- 
thor; b.  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  France,  Jan.  4,  1747.  He  be- 
came charge  d'affaires  at  Naples  in  1782  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1787.  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  art.  and  gained  distinction  as  an  art  critic.  He  accom- 
panied Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798.  and  in  1802  he  published 
an  admirably  illustrated  work  entitled  Travels  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  1).  in  Paris,  Apr.  27, 1825,  leaving  an  \ra- 
Uni^hed  History  of  Art. 

Density  [Lat.  den'sitas,  deriv.  of  densus,  thick] :  in  phys- 
ics, the  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body  contains  per  unit 
of  volume.  Density  thus  defined  is  called  "absolute  densi- 
ty." The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  is  called  its  mass, 
and  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  al- 
ways proportional.  The  density  of  bodies  is  therefore  di- 
rectly as  their  mass  and  inversely  as  their  volume.  It  is 
customary  to  express  density  in  terms  of  that  of  some  sub- 
stance selected  as  a  standard.  In  the  ease  of  solids  and  liq- 
uids water  at  4'  C.  is  the  usual  standard.  Gases  are  com- 
pared with  air  or  with  hydrogen.  This  is  "  relative  density," 
a  term  which  is  synonymous  with  specific  gravity. 

E.  L.  Nichols. 

Density  of  tlip  Eartli :  See  Earth  (Density). 

Dental  Formula:  a  tabular  mode  of  indicating  the  kinds 
and  number  of  teeth  possessed  by  a  mammal.  The  letters 
i.,  c,  pm.,  and  m.,  respectively  mean  incisor,  canine,  pre- 
molar, and  molar,  while  figures  affixed  to  these  letters  denote 
the  number  of  each  kind  of  tooth.  These  figures  placed 
above  or  below  a  horizontal  line  indicate  that  the  teeth  re- 
ferred to  occur  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  The  dentition  of 
both  sides  is  often  given,  but.  as  the  nuinberof  teeth  on  each 
side  is  normally  the  same,  it  is  common  to  give  the  formula 
for  one  side  (mly.  When  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  first, 
or  milk  dentition,  the  letter  d..  deciduous,  or  31.,  milk,  is 
prefi.xed  to  the  formula.  The  milk  or  deciduous  mcjlars  cor- 
respond to  the  premolars  of  the  adult  animal. 
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The  dental  formula  of  an  adult  man  is  as  follows:  i,  | — - 
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The  formula  for  a  child  is  M.  i,  "     "   J/,  c.  -. : 


3' 

M.m,, 


The  terms  cutting-teeth  and  cheek-teeth  are  used, 


3-3 
3-3' 

especially  by  English  writers,  to  denote  respectively  the  in- 
cisors and  canine  collectively  and  the  premolars  and  molars. 
See  also  Teetm.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Denta'linm  [Mod.  I-at.  deriv.  of  dens,  tooth,  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  the  shell]  :  a  genus  of  marine  MoUusca  which 
presents  so  many  points  of  dillercnce  from  all  other  mol- 


Dentatium  ele- 
phantinuni. 


lusks  that  it  forms  a  group — class  Scaphopoda — by  itself. 
The  shell,  shaped  like  an  elephant's  tusk,  is  open  at  both 
ends,  and  from  the  larger  o]iening  the  bur- 
rowing foot  and  the  fringe-like  gills  can  be 
protruded.  The  body  is  perfectly  bilaterally 
symmetrical,  the  nervous  system  is  untwisted, 
the  sexes  distinct.  With  the  mouth  is  con- 
nected a  lingual  ribbon.  (See  Mollusca.) 
There  is  no  heart  and  there  are  no  distinct 
blood-vessels.  The  embryos  are  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  five  ciliated  rings 
about  the  body  behind  the  ring  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  mollusean  larva».  About  fifty 
species  of  Dentaliuni  (and  the  allied  genera 
tSiphono-dentalium.  Entaliuiii)  are  known,  all 
living  in  the  sand  in  depths  of  10  to  100  fath- 
oms in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

J.  S.  KlXGSLEY. 

Denta'tus,  Manius  Ciriis :  a  Roman  ple- 
beian consul  noted  for  his  martial  exploits, 
frvigality,  and  integrity  ;  said  to  have  been 
born  with  teeth  :  hence  the  surname.  He  de- 
feated the  Saranites  in  290  b.  c,  and  gained 
a  decisive  vicioiy  over  Pyrrhus  near  Bene- 
ventum  in  275.  He  was  consul  for  the  third 
time  in  274.  and  censor  in  272  B.  c.  During 
his  censorship  he  constructed  an  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  water  from  the  Anio  to 
Rome.     D.  in  265  B.  c. 

Den'tex  [New  Lat..  from  Ijat.  (7eH^i'j-.  name 
of  a  fish,  now  called  in  Ital.  dentate  ;  from  Lat. 
de/is,  dentis,  tooth] :  a  genus  of  marine  fishes 
belonging  to  the  sub-family  Denticin(e  (of 
which  it  is  the  type)  and  family  Sparida.hM 
resembling  perch  in  shape.  They  have  scaly 
checks,  curved  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  a  single  dorsal,  and 
a  forked  tail.  They  are  found  in  tlie  Jlediterranean  and 
Red  Seas,  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  East  Indies,  China, 
and  Japan.  Some  species  attain  a  weight  of  30  lb.  and  are 
valuable  for  food.  F.  A.  L. 

Dentifrice  [from  Lat.  rff «/(//•(■  cn/m.  tooth-powder;  dens, 
tooth  +  frica're,  rub]:  a  jiowder  or  wash  of  various  kinds 
used  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Among  the  substances  em- 
ployed are  charcoal,  chalk,  common  salt,  myrrh,  catechu, 
cinchona,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Den'tils  [mod.  deriv.  of  Lat.  dens,  tooth] :  in  architecture, 
square  blocks  or  projections  in  the  bed-moldings  of  the 
cornices  of  the  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  composite  orders. 
The  term  is  also  apjilied  to  ornaments  in  cornices  of  rooms 
which  are  founiled  on  the  same  style  of  decoration. 

Dentin,  or  Dentine:  See  Teeth. 

Dentiros'tres  [from  Lat.  dens,  de7itis,  tooth  +  rostrum, 
beak]  :  a  term  applied  by  Cuvier  to  a  group  of  passerine 
birds  whose  members  have  the  upper  mandible  notched  on 
each  side  near  the  tip.  It  inchuled  the  gi-eater  number  of 
insectivorous  birds,  thrushes,  warblers.  Old  World  fly- 
catchers, shrikes,  etc.,  and  was  contrasted  with  Coxihostres, 
FissiRosTRES,  and  Texuirostres  {ij{j.  r.).  The  term  was  used 
in  the  same  way  by  G.  R.  Gray  in  his  Hand  Li-st,  and  in  a 
much  restricted  sense  by  more  recent  ornithologists.  As 
groups  thus  characterized  have  ])roved  to  be  more  or  less 
unnatural,  the  use  of  the  word  lias  been  practically  aban- 
doned, F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dentistry  [ileriv.  of  dentist  :  Fr.  dentiste :  Ital.  dentista, 
deriv.  of  Lat.  dens,  tooth] :  that  branch  of  the  healing  art 
which  has  for  its  province  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 
lesions  of  the  human  teeth  and  their  replacement  by  substi- 
tution when  lost. 

While  civilized  nations  consider  their  teeth  most  beauti- 
ful in  their  natural  form  and  (■•'lor,  some  nalinns  mutilate 
their  teeth  by  chijiping,  filing,  and  altering  their  form,  in 
some  ca.ses  also  staining  them  tn  conform  to  their  peculiar 
ideas  of  beauty.  Mutilation  is  i)racticed  by  certain  wild 
tribes  of  Africa.  New  tiiiinea.  .lava,  and  the  Tasmanian 
coast  of  Australia,  and  is  promjited  by  fashion,  sujierstition, 
or  conformity  with  religious  rites.  With  the  Malays  filing 
the  teeth  is  a  rcligio\is  act  performed  at  pulierty.  wliile  in 
Indo-China  and  Jajian  girls  have  their  teeth  .stained  black 
at  the  time  of  marriage.  Filing  the  front  teeth  to  points 
is  practiced  by  Abyssinians  to  increase  the  savageness  of 
their  aspect  and  terrify  their  foes. 

Early  History. — Heroilotus,  the  Greek  hi.storian  (Hi-'it,  ii., 
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84),  tells  I  if  till'  attention  given  to  diseases  of  the  teeth  as 
well  as  of  the  eye  anil  ear  in  Ki;_viit,  ami  lielzoiii  and  other 
writers  olaini  to  have  found  in  Kf,'y|>liaii  tombs  artificial 
teeth  made  fmni  ivory  and  wnciil.  some  of  which  were  mount- 
ed u|ion  ijiild  plates.  'I'erth  of  mummies  at  Tlicbcs  are  said 
to  have  liccri  found  lilled  with  >;old  and  a  while  lement, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  evidence.  In  1.S84  Dr.  Van 
Marter.  of  Florence,  discovered  in  the  museum  at  C'orneto, 
Italy,  skulls  exhumed  from  Etnisciin  tombs  in  which  pure 
gold  wire  was  wound  amund  natural  teeth  and  the  spaces 
between  them  where  teeth  were  lacking,  in  s\u-h  a  way  as  to 
indicate  |ilaiuly  that  artificial  or  jiossilily  human  teeth  had 
at  some  time  been  thus  supported  in  place. 

As  tlie  Ktruscans  prececled  the  Romans  in  occupying  the 
land  now  known  as  Italy,  the  antii[uity  of  this  form  of  re- 
parative dentistry  is  well  established.  As  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Greeljs  or  Kgyptians  practiced  dentistry  as  a 
specialty  before  the  Christian  era,  there  is  no  definite  infiu'- 
mation.  The  only  writings  of  ancient  times  extant  where 
dentistry  is  sjiokeu  of  as  an  art  are  those  of  (laleii,  who 
wrote  in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Frmn  Galen  un- 
til Aiulu'nse  I'are  published  his  celelirated  work  on  surgery 
in  15.10.  but  little  was  added  to  dental  literature.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  probably  less  than  a  dozen  disserta- 
tions on  the  teeth  were  published.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury about  50  and  iji  the  eighteenth  some  1.50  es.says  and 
voUnnes  upon  tlie  subject  appeared,  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  sui'h  men  as  Hunter,  .lourdaiu.  Lechi/.e,  Blake,  etc. 

Later  History. — Din'ing  the  eighteenth  century  dentistry 
became  a  subject  of  more  critical  inquiry  and  tlioi^aigh  in- 
vestigation. Men  of  intelligence  aiui  e<lucation  <l(n-oted 
themselves  to  it  exclusively,  and  as  a  result  its  advancement 
in  both  literary  and  scientific  directions  during  the  nine- 
teenth ceiiturv  has  been  most  marked.  This  is  shcjwn  bv 
the  fact  that  from  ISOI)  to  ISili  there  were  published  in  Eu'- 
rope  anil  America  some  2110  vohimes  treating  exclusividy  of 
the  care  and  diseases  of  the  teeth,  liesides  numerous  mono- 
graphs upon  the  same  subject.  Among  the  list  of  European 
authors  ajipear  the  well-known  names  of  Bell,  Baume,  Dela- 
barre,  Laforgne,  Fox,  Jlatu'y,  Le  jMaire,  Owen,  Nasmyth, 
Tomes,  Wedl,  Magitot,and  Coles,  while  in  the  U.S.  the  more 
prominent  authors  are  Ciardette,  Koecker,  Fitch,  Spooner, 
Goddanl,  Harris,  Taft.  Richardson,  Garretson,  Gorgas, 
Flagg,  Liteh.  I'.lack,  anil  :\lilliT. 

I'ntil  the  latter  jiarl  of  the  eighteenth  century  any  ad- 
vance in  dentistry  was  confined  to  Europe,  but  since  then 
its  most  rapid  strides  have  lieen  taken  in  the  U.  S. 

Dentistry  in  the  C  S.  and  Europe. — The  first  dentist  in 
the  U.  S.  of  whom  there  is  any  account  was  one  Le  Maire, 
who  aecoinpanieil  the  French  army  which  aided  the  revo- 
lutionists of  177o-H:i.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Le  Maire 
an  English  clentist  named  Whitlock  .settled  in  the  U.  S. 
John  Greenwood,  who  liegan  to  practice  in  Xew  York  about 
178S,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  native  dentist.  In 
17U0  and  in  17!)5  he  constriicteii  entire  dentures  for  Gen. 
\Vashingtc'ii.  These  were  carved  from  iviuy  and  retained  in 
the  mouth  by  means  of  spiral  springs,  (ireenwood  was  fol- 
lowed by  .Spence  from  Kngland,  Garilette  from  France.  Ilud- 
.son  from  Iri'land,  and  Koecker  from  Loudon,  hi  IS'20  then' 
were  aliout  1110  practitioners:  in  1S!)'2  tlie  number  was  is.lioo. 
The  first  dental  .school  in  the  U.  S.  was  chartered  bv  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  in  18:ii),  with  the  title  of  the  lialti- 
more  College  of  Dental  Surgery  :  the  OhioCollege  of  Dental 
Surgery  (at  Cincinnati)  was  chartered  and  establisheil  in 
184.5;  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  .Surgery  {at  Fhila- 
delnhia)  was  established  in  18.56.  and  the  I'liiladi'lphia  Dental 
Collcfje  in  1805.  In  1H!)2  the  iiuniber  of  dental  colleges  in 
tin-  L'.  .S.  wa^  :iK.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  vari- 
ous dental  colleges  of  the  U.  S.  from  1SS0-!I2  ini  lusive  was 
6,;i2i),  while  the  number  of  graduates  in  18it2  alone  amount- 
ed to  l,4.'<:i.  Among  these  were  many  young  women.  The 
first  diploma  granted  to  a  woman  was  in  18()i).  The  first 
dental  |ieriodical  in  the  V.  S.  was  published  at  Haltimorein 
18:{!):  in  1M!)2  the  number  of  such  periodicals  was  17.  The 
first  dental  .society  in  the  V.  S.,  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Suriieoiis,  was  organizeil  about  1840;  in  1892  there 
Were  l:w  .if  dilTerent  kinds. 

In  Europe  the  number  of  both  periodicals  and  societies 
is  markedlv  less  than  in  the  L'.  S.  To  prevent  charlatan- 
ism, as  well  as  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  attainment 
among  those  seeking  to  enter  upon  dental  jiraclice,  most 
countries  have  enacted  dental  laws,  which  reipiire  in  general 
that  the  camlidate  for  |iraetice  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a 
reputable  dental  school  or  pass  a  sjitisl'actory  examination 


before  a  legally  constituted  board.  Some  countries  and 
certain  of  the  I'liited  States  reciuire  both  a  diploma  and  an 
examination  before  permission  to  practice  is  granted. 

I'mfcsxiiiiKil  Adrancfmi'nt. — In  former  times  a  dentist 
perfiu-med  all  dental  operations  and  niani|)iilations.  Jlanv 
of  these  an^  now  relegated  to  specialists:  for  instance,  cases 
of  disease  of  the  soft  or  bony  tis.sues  of  the  mouth,  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  under  the  influence  of  an  ana-.sthetic,  and  cor- 
rection of  irregularity  of  )iosition  of  the  teeth  are  usually 
referred  to  specialists  in  these  departments.  The  making 
of  sets  of  artificial  teeth,  as  well  as  what  is  denominated 
crown  and  bridge  work,  is  attended  to  by  practitioners 
who  limit  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  "those  branches. 
The  carving  and  baking  of  porcelain  teeth,  which  was  oik'c 
done  by  the  general  practitioner,  was  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  turned  over  to  inanufacturer.s. 

Operative  Dentixtri/. — The  ojieration  requiring  the  least 
skill  is  that  of  .scaling  or  cleansing  the  teeth.  This  consists 
in  the  mechanical  removal  of  salivary  calculus  or  tartar, 
which  in  nearly  all  iiiout  lis  accumulates  about  the  ti'eth  near 
the  gum  margin.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  mineral 
ingredients,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  being  the  chief, 
and  unless  removed  in  time  is  apt  eventually  to  cause  the 
teeth  to  become  loose  and  fall  out.  Its  rapid  accumulation, 
even  in  the  mouths  of  the  young,  is  one  reason  why  it  is  well  to 
have  the  teeth  examined  at  least  once  a  year.  The  use  of  a 
brush  of  medium  hardness  and  tooth-|iowder  of  very  fine 
grit  will  rio  niucli  to  check  the  accumulation  of  the  ac- 
cretion. Thedentist  removes  tartar  with  instruments  called 
scalers,  and  then  completes  the  process  of  cleansing  with 
wooden  points  charged  with  fine!  ])owder.  Whatever  the 
condition  of  the  teeth  may  be,  they  should  be  brushed  at 
least  twice  daily,  and  a  (]uill  toothpick  or  floss  silk  should 
be  used  after  each  meal,  for  decomposing  articles  of  food 
generate  an  acid  which  directly  attacks  and  dissolves  the 
tooth  substance. 

Filling. — When  teeth  have  once  become  affected  liy  de- 
cay, it  is  necessary  to  check  its  inroads  and  repair  the  in- 
jury done.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  operation  known 
as  filling.  The  first  ste|)  after  gaining  proper  access  to  the 
cavity  is  to  remove  all  the  decayed  matter,  shape  the  cavity 
so  that  it  will  mechanically  retain  the  filling,  and  dress 
the  margins  to  the  line  of  stri'iigth.  After  this  the  cavity 
is  usually  swathed  with  some  medicament  liaviiig  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  properties,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  one  of 
the  essential  oils.  After  careful  drying  the  cavity  is  ready 
for  a  filling.  The  number  of  materials  for  filling  is  very 
great,  none  of  them  possessing  all  of  the  best  qualities.  Of 
the  metals,  gold  is  ]ireferred,  liecause  of  its  purity,  adapt- 
ability, and  resistance  to  both  the  force  of  mastication  and 
the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  Tin  foil  probalily 
conies  next  to  g<ild,  is  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  requires 
somewhat  less  time  for  its  introduction,  is  almost  as  du- 
rable, and  is  much  less  ex))ensive. 

Amalf/am.  which  consists  of  an  alloy  of  two  or  more  met- 
als (principally  silver  and  tin)  mixed  into  a  pasty  mass  by 
the  aid  of  mercury,  is  verv  largely  used  for  the  filling  of 
teeth.  It  is  easily  |ireparei\  and  quickly  introduced,  but  the 
molecular  changes  occurring  in  the  mass  during  solidifica- 
tion make  it  a  less  jierfect  stop]iing  than  any  of  the  pre- 
viously named  nii'tals,  while  its  discoloration  causes  it  to 
become  (piite  unsightly.  Nevertheless  its  durability  is  often 
remarkable. 

Gutta-percha  is  the  only  vegetable  product  in  use  for  fill- 
ing teeth, and  to  add  to  its  resisting  power  it  is  mixed  {after 
being  refined  and  bleached)  with  a  small  iiroportion  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  usually  ]iiilverized  feldspar  or  oxide  of  zinc. 
It  is  introduced  with  healed  instruments,  and  po.s.sesses  rea- 
sonable durability.  Its  inertness,  non-conductivity,  and 
color  es]iecially  recommend  it  in  certain  cases. 

There  are  only  two  combinations  of  metallic  oxides  in 
common  use  :  i>.ryrhli>ride  of  zinr  and  i)xyph(i.tphatp  of  zinc. 
The  former  consists  of  zinc  oxide  combined  with  dilute  zinc 
chloride;  the  latter  of  zinc  oxide  with  deliquesced  phos-' 
piKU'ic  acid. 

The  combination  in  each  case  is  made  just  before  in- 
troduction, for  the  "setting,"  especially  in  the  ease  of  the 
pliosphate,  is  very  rapid. 

The  color  of  these  fillings  is  harmonious  with  that  of  the 
tooth,  but  each  is  irritating  to  the  vascular  tissue  of  the 
tooth,  and  their  durability  is  so  slight  that  they  can  Ije  re- 
garded only  as  tenijiorary  fillings. 

In  the  iiitroductioii  of  any  of  the  filling  materials  men- 
tioned, except  gold  and  tin,  the  cavity  can  usually  be  pro- 
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tected  from  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  kept  dry  sufficiently 
long  for  the  introduction  of  the  fillinnr  liy  the  aid  of  small 
raouth-napkins.  but  when  either  of  tlic  two  first -named  met- 
als is  enijiloyed  a  lnufjer  time  is  requiivd  tor  insertion,  and 
a  coffer-dam  of  rubber  is  used.  This  is  simply  a  piece  of 
sheet-rubber  with  a  small  liole  punelied  through  it,  wliich, 
wlien  stretched  and  slipped  over  the  tooth,  grips  it  with  such 
tenacity  that  all  moisture  is  excluded.  It  was  invented  by 
Dr.  S.  C.  Barnmn,  of  New  York,  in  1864,  and  is  probably 
the  most  useful  dental  appurtenance  ever  devised. 

Gold  as  pre]jared  for  dental  use  is  primarily  either  in 
the  form  of  foil  or  of  a  loose  crystalline  mass  thrown  down 
from  a  solution.  Foil  in  being  further  jirepared  for  use 
is  folded  into  wide  or  narrow  ril)bons,  twisted  into  ropes,  or 
rolled  into  cylinders  of  various  sizes  and  density.  In 
whatever  form  it  nuiy  be  employed,  it  is  always  introduced 
in  small  ]iortions  at  a  time,  and  thoroughly  condensed,  so 
that  the  filling  when  completed  shall  be  as  dense  and  homo- 
geneous as  [lossible  in  order  to  exclude  all  moisture  and  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  .withstand  the  force  of  nuistication. 
When  introduced,  it  is  most  important  that  the  external 
surface  be  dressed  to  conform  to  the  original  outline  of  the 
tooth  and  be  made  absolutely  smooth. 

Tlie  instruments  employed  in  removing  the  decay  and 
preparing  the  cavity  are  usually  steel  hand  instruments  of 
various  forms,  ami  technically  known  as  cliisels  and  exca- 
vators. Since  about  1870,  however,  hand  instruments  for 
these  operations  have  been  largely  superseded  by  burs  and 
drills,  which,  being  operated  through  the  medium  of  a  dental 
engine,  do  their  work  more  satisfactorily  and  rapidly  than 
formerly.  The  engine  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  miniature 
lathe-head  comiected  with  a  movable  or  flexible  shaft  ter- 
minating in  a  mandrel  which  carries  the  various  burs.  The 
lathe-head  is  mounted  upon  a  delicate  but  rigid  upright 
standard  with  base,  the  power  being  communicated  to  it  by 
means  of  a  cord  or  belt  connected  with  the  driving-wheel, 
which  in  turn  may  be  operated  by  the  foot,  a  water-n\otor, 
or  an  electric-motor.  In  some  cases  the  head  and  sluift  are 
mounted  upon  a  swinging  bracket,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
standard  and  base. 

The  condensation  of  the  gold  during  introduction,  which 
was  at  one  time  done  entirely  by  hand-pressure,  is  ncjw  ac- 
complished by  the  impacting  power  of  a  mallet  in  some 
form.  The  hand  mallet,  made  of  wood  or  metal ;  the  auto- 
matic mallet,  operated  by  a  spiral  spring  alternately  com- 
pressed and  released :  the  mechanical  mallet,  operateil  by 
the  engine;  or  the  electric  mallet,  operated  by  the  electric 
current — all  are  in  use. 

The  operation  of  preparing  the  cavity  has  been  measur- 
ably relieved  of  its  most  objectionable  features  by  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  desiccating  the  cavity  with  warm  air,  the 
use  of  medical  pain-obtundents,  and  the  employment  of 
rapidly  revolving  and  keen-edged  burs. 

Another  method  of  filling  is  known  as  pcu'celain  filling, 
and  possesses  some  ailvantages  over  the  older  nu'thods.  It 
consists  in  shaping  a  ]>iece  of  porcelain  to  the  form  of  the 
prepared  cavity,  and  cementing  it  into  place  with  thinly 
nnxed  phosphate  of  zinc.  There  are  three  ways  of  [irepar- 
ing  and  shaping  the  ])orcelain  stopper:  1,  by  grinding  a 
section  from  a  porcelain  tooth  of  jiroper  shade;  3,  by 
burnishing  into  the  prepared  cavity  a  piece  of  platinum 
foil,  removing  it,  and  filling  the  mold  thus  formed  with 
pulverized  silex  or  "tooth-body,"  and  baking  it  in  a  muffle- 
furnac:<> ;  ;i,  by  burnishing  pure  gold  or  gold  and  platinum 
foil  into  the  cavity,  as  in  the  previous  case,  filling  the  mold 
with  pulverized  glass  of  suitable  color,  and  fusing  it  in  the 
flame  of  an  alcoliol  lamp.  In  both  of  these  latter  methods 
the  gold  or  platinum  foil  is  stripped  from  the  mass  be- 
fore it  is  cemented  into  place.  The  third  method  produces 
a  filling  which  is  sim|ily  fused  glass,  but  for  convenience  is 
includecl  under  the  head  of  pcircelain  filling.  Fillings  of 
this  cliaraeler  have  the  advantage  of  being  furiued  out  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  highly  esteemed  because  by  the  ,iudi- 
cious  admixture  of  earthy  coloring-matter  they  can  be  nuide 
to  af)proximate  the  color  of  the  natural  tooth  more  closely 
■ihan  any  other;  but  as  the  cement  which  retains  them  in 
place  is  so  readily  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  the  fluids  of 
the  moutli,  their  durability  is  not  as  great  as  nnglit  be  desired. 

Prol>ably  the  most  common  complication  met  with  in 
conne<:tion  with  tlii>  preparation  of  cavities  is  the  exposure 
of  that  delicate  and  highly  vascular  organ  of  sensation  and 
nutrition,  occui)ying  the  central  portion  of  the  tooth,  known 
as  the  dental  pulj).  In  the  earlier  days  of  dentistry  such 
exposure  was  deemed  sufficient   cause  for  the  extraction  of 


the  tooth,  but  later  it  was  found  that  it  might  be  devital- 
ized by  the  application  of  certain  medicaments  (usually  ar- 
senious  acid),  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  some  inert 
and  insolulile  sulistance,  thereby  greatly  prolonging  the 
usefulness  of  the  tooth.  Such  continues  to  be  considered 
good  practice,  but  an  advance  has  been  made  in  that  simple 
ex]iosure  of  the  pulp  does  not  necessarily  call  for  its  devital- 
ization. The  more  conservative  method  now  prevails  of 
capping  or  covering  the  exposed  portion  with  sonu'  non-irri- 
tant substance,  and  filling  ovei'  this  in  the  usual  way. 

When,  as  a  result  of  long  continued  decay  or  other  cause, 
the  pulp  loses  its  vitality  and  is  not  removed,  putrefaction 
sets  in,  and  an  abscess  at  the  end  of  the  root  is  the  result. 
Relief  is  usually  gained  by  perforation  to  allow  the  gases 
resulting  from  putrefaction  to  escaiie,  after  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  dead  pulp  tissue,  and  inject  into  the 
canal  formerly  occupied  by  it  such  medicaments  as  will 
sterilize  and  destroy  the  microbic  agents  that  were  active  in 
the  production  of  the  abscess.  For  this  purpose  various 
drugs  are  employed,  such  as  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  iodo- 
form, eugenol,  oil  of  cassia,  etc.  Before  introducing  any  of 
these  agents  it  is  necessary  to  rid  the  abscess  sac  of  its  pu- 
rulent contents.  After  each  treatment  some  of  the  medica- 
ment used  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  canal  which  is  her- 
metically sealed  at  its  outer  opening.  When  a  cure  has  been 
eft'ected,  the  entire  canal  is  peruumeiitly  filled,  as  in  the  case 
when  removal  of  the  Jjulp  followed  immediately  upon  its 
devitalization. 

Ancesflietirs. — It  is  said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
teeth  extracted  in  civilized  countries  are  renujved  under  the 
influence  of  anaesthetics.  Ether  and  chloroform,  alone  or 
combined,  were  in  common  use  at  one  time  for  the  purpose, 
but  nitrous  oxide  has  largely  sujiplanted  them,  its  use 
being  comparatively  tree  from  danger,  and  its  effects  eva- 
nescent. In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  slightly  to  prolong 
the  anssthetic  effect,  combinations  of  the  vajior  of  ether 
with  gas  are  often  used,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
reluctance  felt  by  many  persons  to  being  placed  in  an  un- 
conscious condition  gave  rise  to  the  erajjloyment  of  agents 
that  would  exercise  a  benund)ing  effect  only  upon  the 
parts  to  be  operated  upon.  Among  these  were  the  galvanic 
current  and  the  sju-ay  of  such  volatile  liquids  as  sulphuric 
ether  and  rhignlene.  but  all  have  been  superseded  by  mu- 
riate of  cocaine.  This  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  4-to-lO- 
per-cent.  aqueous  solution,  and  is  hypodermically  injected 
into  the  soft  tissues  surrounding  the  tooth.  In  some  cases 
other  drugs,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  chloral  hydrate,  menthol, 
etc..  are  iutroiluced  into  the  solution,  but  ]u-obably  the  co- 
caine is  aliinc  responsible  for  the  ett'eet  produced. 

Oral  •Siirgeri/. — The  treatment  of  all  lesions,  diseases,  and 
abnormal  growths  occurring  in  the  soft  and  hard  tissues  of 
the  mouth,  aside  from  the  teeth  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
surgical  operations  called  for  in  the  same  region,  fall  within 
the  province  of  oral  surgery.  One  novel  operation  in  this 
dejiartnient  was  advocated  and  performed  by  Dr.  Younger, 
of  San  Francisco,  in  ISSl.  It  is  the  implantation  of  a  human 
tooth  in  an  artificially  formed  socket  of  the  jaw.  The  op- 
eration nuiy  lie  briefly  described  as  follows ;  A  tooth  that 
has  been  extracted  (no  matter  how  long  before)  is  pirepared 
by  thoroughly  reaming  out  the  contents  of  the  root  canal 
from  the  root  end,  and  filling  it  with  softened  gutta-percha, 
ca])ped  with  a  minute  ]ilug  of  gold  foil.  The  tooth  thus 
prepared  is  placed  for  a  time  in  a  sterilizing  .solution  of 
mercuric  bichloride,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  110°  F. 
The  cavity  into  which  this  tooth  is  to  be  implanted  is 
formed  by  making  an  incision  in  the  soft  tissues  overlying 
the  jaw-bone  at  the  point  desired,  drilling  into  the  bony  tis- 
sue beneath  with  a  spear-shajied  drill  to  a  dejith  corre- 
sponding to  the  length  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  to  be  im- 
planted, reaming  this  to  a  proper  size,  au<l  then,  after  irri- 
gating the  cavity  with  a  sterilizing  li(|uid,  ]ilacing  the  tooth 
in  ])osition  and  ligating  it  to  any  adjoining  teeth.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  ligatures  iuv  removed,  aiul 
the  tooth  is  found  to  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  its  socket. 
The  tooth  must  be  sound,  must  have  upon  the  surface  of  its 
root  a  covering  of  healthy  peri-ccmental  membrane  such  as 
existed  there  at  the  time  of  its  extraction,  and  must  corre- 
spond in  size  and  color  with  the  adjoining  teeth.  A  new 
bony  material  forms  in  the  socket  surrounding  the  tooth, 
holding  it  finuly  in  jiosition  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
percentage  of  operations  of  this  character  that  have  been 
successful  is  large. 

lieguUttnifi  the  Ti-dh. — The  teeth  of  the  second  or  per- 
manent set  are  liable  to  be  misplaced  either  iluring  eruption 
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Ml-  afterward,  often  crowding  or  overliipping  eiich  other. 
The  time  at  which  correction  can  be  most  readily  and  jier- 
tVc-tly  acroiii|ilished  is  l)etweeii  tlie  twelfth  and  twentieth 
years,  whiU'  the  liony  process  which  holds  tliem  in  |iosition 
is  still  pliable.  The  appliances  used  in  the  operation  are 
almost  iniiumeraiile,  ami  are  constnicted  from  a  variety  ol 
materials  varying  from  u  delicate  silk  ligature  to  the  stiffesi 
i;cild  or  steel  spring. 

After  th(^  teeth  have  been  brought  into  proper  position 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  them  fii'mly  by  artificial  nu>ans  until 
new  bony  material  has  been  formeil  aliout  their  roots.  This 
requires  six  months  or  hmger.  Jf  released  earlier  than  this 
tliey  will  most  likely  return  to  their  former  positions. 

Mi'fhanival  Denlistnj. — Sets  of  artificial  teeth,  or  den- 
tures, astlu'y  are  technically  called,  consist  of  |iorcelain  teeth 
Tuonnted  upon  and  attached  to  a  base-plate  covering  the 
whole  or  a  portiiui  of  the  arch  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  The 
teeth  are  called  porcelain  because  they  are  composed  of  the 
same  minerals  (sile.\,  feldspar,  and  kaolin)  aiul  arc  baked  or 
hiUMU'd  in  the  same  manner  as  porcelain  ware  in  giMieral. 
Tile  making  of  them  is  a  large  industry  in  itself,  there  being 
al  least  fifty  manufactories  in  the  V.  S..  and  probably  half 
MS  many  more  in  of  hei' countries,  principally  in  Great  Uritaiu, 
Kraiice.  and  Germany. 

In  the  making  of  the  teeth  the  finely  pulverized  mineral 
ingredients,  in  projier  ]irop(]rtioii.  are  mixed  willi  water  into 
a  putty-like  mass,  which  is  tlien  placed  in  carved  molds  and 
subjected  to  great  pressure  to  consolidate  it.  After  this  the 
molded  teeth  are  removed,  thoroughly  dried,  placed  on  fire- 
clay slabs,  and  vitrified  in  a  large  furnace.  The  platinum 
pins  which  are  found  in  teeth,  and  furnish  the  means  by 
which  tlieyare  attached  to  the  tooth-plate,  are  introduced 
in  the  process  of  molding.  The  enamel  or  tlux  which  gives 
to  the  tooth  its  pulished  ap]iearance  and  the  coloring-mat ti'r 
of  the  gum  portion  are  nl.so  laid  on  in  the  mold  before  the 
mass  of  '•  body  "  is  introduced.  The  various  colors  or  shailes 
in  (lilTerent  teeth  are  produced  by  incorporating  with  the 
body  certain  metals  or  their  oxides. 

Mital  I'ltites. — Gold  is  the  jiriiu-ipal  metal  now  used  as  a 
basis  for  artificial  teeth,  silver  having  fallen  into  disfavor. 
\\\  impressirjii  of  the  furm  of  the  jaw  and  palate  is  taken, 
usually  with  i)laster-of-l'aris  mixed  with  wafer.  From  the 
impression  a  plaster  model  is  made,  and  from  the  plaster 
model,  by  the  process  of  molding  in  sand,  a  duplicate  in  /ine  is 
produced,  from  which  in  turn  a  reverse  or  counter-die  of  lead 
is  made.  Between  these  two  a  jiroperly  shaped  jiiece  of  gold 
plate  is  laid,  and  by  repeated  swaging  is  maile  to  assume 
the  shajie  of  the  zinc  die.  This  constitutes  the  (date  pro]ier. 
and  to  it  the  teeth,  after  being  arranged  and  ground  fo  fit. 
are  attached  by  means  of  jiieees  of  heavier  gold-iilatc.  which 
are  at  the  same  time  soldered  to  the  ]iins  in  the  teeth  and  to 
the  plate.  During  the  soldering  the  teeth  and  plate  are  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  sand  or  asbestos  and  plaster,  to  guard 
against  the  breaking  of  the  teeth  by  sudden  change  of  tem- 
[lerature  or  the  warping  of  the  plate.  When  cool  the  piece 
is  carefullv  smoothed  and  polished. 

\'ii/c(milif  pl(itc«  have  vulcanized  rubber  instead  of  metal 
for  the  base.  For  their  construction  the  impression  and 
model  are  made  the  same  as  for  metal-work,  but  no  swag- 
ing or  soldering  is  required.  Upon  the  pla.ster  model  a 
temporary  base-plate  of  wax  is  formeil.  having  a  raised 
ridge  of  wax  to  represent  the  li'iigfli  and  outline  of  the 
leeth.  and  upon  this,  after  being  mounted  upon  an  articu- 
lator, the  teeth  are  arranged  or  "  set  up ''as  intended,  and 
the  whole  made  smooth  and  shapely. by  the  adilition  of 
melted  wax  until  the  exact  form  of  tlie  li'nishcil  plate  is  ob- 
tained. The  whole  is  then  inca.sed  in  plaster  in  a  parting- 
fiii-sk,  and  after  the  pla.ster  has  become  hard  the  flask  is 
openeil,  the  wax  removed,  and  its  place  suiiplied  with  pieces 
of  warm  vulcaiiizable  rubber.  The  flask  is  then  again  closed 
ami  pressure  applied  to  force  out  the  excess  id'  rubber,  after 
wliieli  it  is  ]ilaccd  in  I  he  steam  vulcanizer  and  the  mass  in- 
durated by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  heat  for  a  given  time. 
The  eomjileted  jiiece  is  then  trimmed  and  polished  by  means 
of  files,  scrapers,  and  gnided  polishing  powders. 

( 'e/liiliiid  I'/d/cx. — In  making  plates  of  this  material,  which 
lacks  iliirabilily,  the  process  is  very  similar  to  the  one  just 
described.  The  difTereiice  consists  principally  in  the  method 
of  molding  the  plate,  for  while  rubber  is  packed  into  the 
flask  in  small  pieces  and  in  a  soft  stale,  the  celluloid  is  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  a  hard  "  blank."  and  after  being 
.softened  by  heat  is  pressed  into  form.  After  being"  formed  " 
it  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  resumes  its  former  hardness. 
It  is  then  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  u  rubber  plate. 


The  teeth  used  for  both  ruljber  and  celluloid  work  are  usu- 
ally arranged  in  blocks  of  "twos"  and  " threes,"  and  have 
the  pins  headed  on  the  outside  to  enable  them  to  be  retained 
in  jilace  in  the  material  of  the  plate. 

<'oiitiuuous-i/um  Plalis. — In  1848  Dr.  .John  Allen,  of  New 
Vork,  inventeil  an  improved  method  of  making  a  plate  of 
porcelain  with  a  platinum  base.  The  platinum  was  swaged 
to  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  soldered  to  it,  very 
much  as  in  the  construct  ion  of  other  metal  plates.  After 
this  the  entire  lingual  surface  of  the  iilate  was  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  porcelain  hody  and  tired  in  a  furnace.  A 
second  coating  was  then  put  on  and  fired,  after  which  the 
final  layer  of  pink  gum  enamel  was  applied,  and  the  piece 
pas.sed  through  the  fire  for  the  third  time.  It  came  out  of 
the  fire  finished  and  smooth.  This  style  of  work  found 
much  favor  with  the  profession  on  account  of  its  cleanliness 
and  great  licauly.  for.  being  made  of  porcelain  tinted  to  the 
exact  shade  of  the  natural  gum.  its  artificiality  could  scarce- 
ly lie  detected.  It  is  still  considered  the  most  arli.stic  work 
in  mechanical  dentistry,  and  the  only  drawbacks  to  its  more 
general  use  are  its  brittleness,  difficulty  of  repair,  and  expen- 
siveness. 

Croini  and  Bridye  M'diT;. — This  is  a  method  of  supplying 
artificial  crowns  or  teeth  without  the  em|iloymcnt  of  a  iilate. 
The  attaching  of  an  artificial  crown  to  a  natural  root  which 
has  through  accident  or  decay  been  deprived  of  its  own 
crown  was  practiced  in  a  rude  way  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  the  method  was 
scientific  and  the  results  arti.stic  it  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Originally  the  crown  of  an  extracted 
tooth  was  used  for  niounting  nprai  the  natural  root,  but  as 
it  proved  disappointing  in  durability  it  was  .soon  superseded 
by  one  of  porcelain.  The  porcelain  crowns  were  first  made 
with  a  round  hole  in  the  base  into  which  was  fitted  a  ])ivot  or 
dowel  of  tough  hickory-wood.  The  natural  hole  (or  canal) 
extending  through  the  root,  after  being  closed  at  its  upper 
end,  was  reamed  out  to  the  size  of  the  wooden  dowel  and  the 
porcelain  crown  with  its  dow-el  forced  into  ]iosition.  Many 
crowns  thus  mounted  have  been  worn  with  satisfjiction  for 
many  years,  luiiirovements  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  the  method,  such  as  the  employment  of  a  (ilaf  ilium 
ilowel  fused  into  the  crown  at  the  time  of  its  construction, 
placing  a  gold  or  platinum  ferrule  around  the  expo.sed  edge 
of  the  root  to  guard  against  splitting,  and  the  making  of 
crowns  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  iiorcelain,  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  the  metal  with  the  beauty  of  the  porce- 
lain. All  crowns  with  metal  dowels  are  cemented  into  the 
roof  either  by  means  of  warm  gutta-percha  or  zinc  phosphate, 
wliiih  serve  the  tripli'  purpose  of  greater  si'curify,  prevention 
of  decay,  and  more  perfect  cleanliness.  Single  crowns,  prov- 
ing so  useful,  naturally  led  to  experiment  in  the  way  of  unit- 
ing several  crowns  together  to  bridge  a  space  created  by  the 
entire  loss  of  some  teeth.  The  results  nave  been  so  satis- 
factory that  the  method  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  artistic  in  the  whole  range  of  dental 
substitution.  In  bridge-work  it  is  usually  necessary  to  have 
two  teeth  or  roots,  one  at  either  end  of  the  space,  to  act  as 
piers  or  abutments.  These  terminal  teelh  or  roots  have 
dowel  crowns  or  metal  ca[is  made  [or  them,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening space  are  arranged  a  suitable  number  of  gold  and 
porcelain  crowns  (called  "  dummies"),  after  wdiich  all  are 
united  together  with  gold  solder  and  projierly  smoothed  and 
polished.  When  completed,  the  dowel  crowns  or  cajis  are 
lined  on  their  lower  portions  with  zinc  phos|iliate  and  the 
entire  piece,  or  /</■/<///('.  (piickly  forced  into  position.  If  thus 
properly  mounted  it  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  den- 
tal masticating  apjmratus,  and  answers  all  required  pur- 
poses. 

A  modification  of  this  method  consists  in  having  the 
dummies  alone  united  together  and  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  fastened  to  the  pier  crowns  or  caps  after  the  latter 
have  been  placed  in  |iosition.  This  is  known  as  a  nmuvahle 
bridge,  because  it  can  at  any  time  be  readily  removed  for 
cleansing  or  repair.  A  pmiiiiiimt  bridge  is  sometimes  con- 
structed of  porcelain  and  plat  ilium  in  one  jiiece,  and  by  some 
practitioners  is  thought  to  possess  advantages  over  the  one 
lueviously  described.  In  its  const ruet ion  a  bar  of  platinum 
is  made  to  bridge  the  space,  and  is  fitted  at  either  end  into 
cavities  prepared  for  it  in  the  pier-teeth.  I'pon  this  bar 
porcelain  teeth  are  arranged  and  attached  by  adding  porce- 
lain "  body  "  ami  fusing  in  a  furnace.  The  jiicce  when  coin- 
jileted  is  placed  in  position,  and  secured  by  plugging  the 
ends  of  the  bar  into  the  prepared  cavities'in  the  natural 
teeth.     See  'I'ketm.  S.  II.  Giii.ford. 
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Dentition :  See  Teeth. 

Denton:  city  and  railway  junction:  capital  of  Denton 
CO.,  Tex.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Texas,  ref.  2-H) ; 
has  numerous  churches,  a  public  school,  normal  college, 
flouring-mills,  two  nurseries,  cotton  and  oil  mills,  watei- 
works.  electric  lights,  and  several  flowing  artesian  wells. 
Pop.  (1880)  1,194  ;  (1890)  3,558  ;  (1893)  estimated.  3,500. 

Editor  of  "  Chronicle."' 

D'Entrecasteaux.  dalintr  ka'as  to ,  Arcliipelago  :  a  part 
of  the  British  colony  of  New  Guinea  :  lying  N.  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  New  Guinea  and  N.  \V.  of  the  Louisi- 
ade  islands.  The  largest  island  is  Fergusson.  the  next  Nor- 
manbv  and  Goodenough  islands.  Area,  1.214  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
estimated  at  12.400. 

Denudation  [from  Lat.  chnudare.  lay  bare,  deriv.  of 
nu'diis.  bare,  naked] :  in  geology,  as  defined  by  Lyell.  "the 
removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea.  and  the 
consequent  laying  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  This  opera- 
tion has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust  as  universal  and  imjiortant  as  sedimentary  deposition 
itself :  for  denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the 
production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The 
formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sedi- 
ment and  pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been 
somewhere  else  a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  frag- 
ments, sand,  or  mud  equal  in  quantity  to  the  new  strata." 
Denuilation  may  be  divided  into  subaerial,  which  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  wind,  rain,  and  rivers,  and  submarine, 
which  is  caused  by  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea.  In  many 
instances  deep  and  wide  channels  or  valleys  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  rocky  strata  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
rivers;  and  these  are  called  valleys  of  denudation.  As  the 
strata  exposed  on  the  sides  of  these  valleys  correspond  to 
each  other,  both  in  composition  and  order  of  position,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  originally  continuous.  "The  larger 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  world,"  says  Dana,  "are  formed 
entirely  bj;  running  water." 

Denver:  city  and  important  railway  center;  capital  of 
Colorado  and  of  Arapalioe  County  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Colorado,  ref.  2-F) :  beautifully  situated  on 
South  Platte  river.  15  miles  E.  of  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains:  5.200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  lat. 
39"  45  21-68"  N.,  Ion.  104'  59  35-05"  W.  It  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  mountain-scenery,  including  Pike's, 
Long's,  and  other  noted  peaks  perpetually  covered  with 
snow.  The  clinuite  is  pecidiarly  serene  and  healthful,  and 
the  city  is  a  noted  resort  for  invalids  suffering  from  ])ul- 
monary  diseases.  The  sti-eets  are  wide  and  shady,  and  tlie 
residences  and  public  buildings,  built  largely  of  brick  and 
yellow  stone,  are  stately,  handsome,  and  attractive.  Denver 
is  appropriately  called  "  The  Queen  City  of  the  Plains." 

Public  Institutions,  etc. — The  city  has  over  sixty  churches, 
among  them  St.  John's  Cathedral  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
noted  for  its  stained  glass  window  representing  the  Ci-uci- 
flxion.     The  public  schools  are  excellent,  and  the  city  is  also 


State  capitol,  Denver,  Col. 

the  seat  of  Denver  University,  Wolfe  Hall  (a  ladies'  semi- 
nary), and  several  jirivate  schools.     The  State  capitol  is  38.'! 


feet  long  and  313  feet  wide.  It  stands  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  city.  Other  promi- 
nent buildings  are  the  city-hall,  the  county  court-house, 
and  especially  the  U.  S.  court-house  and  post-office.  Den- 
ver has  cable  and  electric  street  railways,  and  is  lighted  by 
gas  and  electricity.  It  has  two  excellent  systems  of  water- 
works, water  for  drinking  purposes  being  obtained  largely 
from  artesian  wells.  Seven  railways  center  here,  and  the 
Union  depot,  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  buildings  in 
the  city,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Mar.  18,  1894. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — Denver  is  an  important 
center  for  mining,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising,  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  State.  It  has  a  branch  U.  S.  mint, 
many  important  manufactories,  and  great  possibihties  as  a 
manufacturing  city.  Three  smelting-works.  one  of  them 
the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  in  1890 
produced  gnld.  silver,  lead,  and  cojiper  bullion  to  the  value 
of  s24.;iso.O(l(J.  Semi-official  statistics  for  the  year  1891 
showed  857  manufacturing  establishments;  capital.  ^11.790.- 
335 :  average  number  of  persons  employed.  12,890 ;  wages 
paid.  18.300.715  :  value  of  products,  $50,931,890. 

Population. — Denver  was  settled  as  a  mining-camp  in 
1858-59.  Its  growth  has  been  remarkably  rapid  and  steady. 
Pop.  (1870)  4.759;  (1880)  35.6-29:  (1890)' 106.713.  including 
suburbs,  126.000.  Editor  of  "  Repl-blican." 

Denver.  Gen.  James  W.  :  soldier  and  frontiersman  ;  b.  in 
Winchester.  Va.,  1817;  moved  to  Ohio  with  his  father  in 
1830 ;  studied  law ;  moved  to  ^Missouri ;  raised  a  company 
and  served  in  the  Mexican  war ;  went  to  California  in  1850, 
where  he  became  prominent  in  jiolitics  and  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  .State,  and  afterward  elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Congress  as  a  Democrat.  Before  the  end  of  his  congres- 
sional term  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, but  left  the  office  to  accejit  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Kansas.  The  Territory  was  in  an  almost  lawless  condition. 
He  returned  to  Washington  after  twelve  months  of  service, 
leaving  it  well  organized  and  law  abiding.  He  returned  to 
California  in  1859,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Wilmington, 
0. :  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  civil  war  until 
1863.  Gen.  Denver  suggested  the  name  Colorado  for  the 
Territory  formed  out  of  Kansas,  and  the  city  of  Denver  was 
named  in  his  honor.     D.  Aug.  9,  1892. 

De'odand  [from  Lat.  Deo  dandus,  to  be  given  to  God  ; 
deo.  dative  of  deus.  God  +  dandus.  fut.  pass.  ptc.  of  dare, 
give] ;  in  English  law.  any  personal  chattel,  animal,  or 
thing  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  and 
for  that  reason  was  applied  to  pious  uses,  or.  as  the  term  im- 
plies, given  to  God.  It  was.  in  fact,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  high  almoner.  The  origin  of 
this  singular  law  is  very  obscure,  and  the  juridical  develop- 
ment which  in  course  of  time  it  underwent  affords  no  light. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  an  animal  or  a  thing  in 
motion  and  one  at  rest.  If  a  sailor  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned  while  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  both  the  hull  and 
the  cargo  were  forfeited ;  if  the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  only 
the  hull,  not  the  cargo,  was  deodand.  If  a  man  was  thrown 
from  a  cart  and  killed  while  t!ie  cart  was  in  motion,  the 
cart  and  the  load  were  forfeited  :  if  he  fell  while  climbing 
the  wheel,  only  the  wheel,  and  not  the  cart,  was  deodand. 
But  these  and  other  distinctions  of  similar  description  seem 
to  be  wholly  arbitrary.  Two  hypotheses  have  been  proffered. 
The  Mosaic  law  demands  that  "  if  an  ox  gore  a  man  that  he 
die.  the  ox  shall  be  stoned  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten  "  ; 
and  the  Athenian  law  demanded  that  "whatever  was  the 
cause  of  a  man's  detith  by  falling  upon  him  should  be  ex- 
terminated or  cast  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  republic," 
thereby  ascribing  a  moral  effect  on  the  animal  or  thing  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being. 
The  law  was  abolished  by  statute  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  62. 

Deodar :  See  Cedar. 

Deo'datus.  or  Deiis'dedit.  Saint:  pope;  succeeded  Boni- 
face IV.  in  615:  died  Nov.  9,  618,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  V.    He  is  regarded  as  a  worker  of  miracles.    His 

day  is  Nov.  8. 

Deodorizers :  See  Disinfecticv. 

Deoxidation  [deriv.  of  deoxidate  ;  de-,  privative  -I-  o.ri- 
date,  a  deriv.  (it  iLri/i/en]  :  tlu'  chemical  process  by  which 
oxygen  is  atistracted  from  a  compound.  This  term  when 
applied  to  metals  is  synonymous  with  reduction.  A  com- 
pound of  a  metal  with  oxygen  may  in  many  cases  be  re- 
(luced  or  deoxiilized  by  heating  it  with  carbon  or  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas. 
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Dcparlmeiit  [Fr.  lUpartement,  deriv.  of  dipartir  :  \i&\. 
di.t/j(tr/in;  <  I>iit.  (lis-,  upart  +  parti  re.  divido  (ilixpi'rti'rr)] : 
liliTiiUy,  a  divisicin;  a  purtidii :  a  dislim-t  province;  a  ter- 
ritDrial  division ;  a  princi|ial  division  of  exct-ulive  j;ovorn- 
inent.  In  the  U.  8.  wuli  (jf  the  niendjere  of  the  cabinet  is 
llie  head  of  a  department.  These  are  called  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Interior,  Justice,  Xavy,  Post-ollicc, 
State,  Treasury,  and  War.  A  department  is  not  defined  by 
the  Constitution,  but  is  rccoj;nized  and  mentioned  .several 
tinu's  in  that  instrument.  It  is  a  division  of  f;overnmcnt 
business  over  which  the  head,  by  law,  exercises  exclusive 
control,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
President.  The  Attorney-General  is  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Justice.  establishe<l  in  1870.  Portions  of  the  duties 
of  several  departments  are  allotted  to  bureaus,  but  there  are 
no  separate  bnreans  in  the  Department  of  State  or  that  of 
the  Post-office.  The  term  de[)artment  is  also  applied  to  the 
three  principal  branches  or  co-ordinate  ])Owers  of  the  re- 
public. ••  I  nder  the  Federal  Constitution,"'  says  Ciillet, 
"  the  national  (iovernnu'iit  is  composed  of  three  distinct  and 
independent  departments — the  lei/ixlafive.  the  Jiidii'idl.  and 
the  exerutife."  The  whole  territory  of  the  V.  S.  is  divided 
into  military  departments,  each  uncler  a  general  officer. 

Dkpartment.  in  peography,  a  primary  division  of  France. 
In  17!H)  the  old  divisions  called  provinces  were  abolished, 
and  the  country  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments, 
most  of  which  were  designated  liy  the  names  of  French 
rivers  or  mountains.  The  old  boundary-lines  between  the 
provinces,  with  their  toU-gate.s,  custom-houses,  military 
posts,  etc.,  were  effaccil,  and  very  often  districts  from  two  or 
three  dilTerent  provinces  were  united  to  form  one  depart- 
ment; the  object  was  centralization.  During  the  first  em- 
pire the  number  increa.sc<l  to  130,  including  Kclgium,  por- 
tions of  Italy,  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Uerman  war 
in  1870  the  number  of  departments  was  eighty-nine.  In 
1871  France  ceded  to  the  (jerman  empire  the  whole  of  Bas- 
Rhin,  a  large  i)art  of  Ilaut-Khin.  nearly  all  of  Moselle,  a 
small  part  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  a  [lart  of 
Meurthe.  Each  department  is  divided  into  arrondisse- 
ments,  and  is  governed  by  a  prefect.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  some  other  South  American  re- 
publics are  also  called  departments. 

De|iarture.  in  navigation  :  See  Navigation. 

l)e  I'aiMV  University:  an  institution  of  learning  situ- 
ated in  (Jrci'ncastle,  Putnam  co.,  Ind.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Indiana  Conference  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
chartered  in  18:i7.  The  first  class  graduateil  in  1840.  The 
campuses  of  the  university  comprise  I.IO  acres.  There  are 
eight  buildings  used  for  e<lucational  purposes.  Until  1884 
the  institution  consisted  of  a  college  and  a  preparatory 
schoi>l,  and  was  called  the  In<liana  Asliury  L'niversity. 
Hon.  W.  C.  l)e  Pauw.  of  New  Alliany.  provided  by  his  will 
for  an  endowment  of  alxiut  §1.00I).0(K),  besides  giving  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  large  sums  for  the  better  eiiuipment  of  the 
university.  In  recognition  of  these  munificent  gifts  the  cor- 
poration in  1884  changed  the  nanu-  of  the  institution  to 
De  P.-iiiw  l'niversity.  .\t  the  time  of  this  change  the  insti- 
tution became  a  university  in  fact.  Professional  schools  of 
theology  and  law  and  special  school.s  of  music,  art,  and 
pedagogics  were  established,  and  graduate  courses  were 
added  in  the  college  of  liberul  art.s.  In  18!)()  the  school  of 
pedagogics  wils  disccmtinued,  and  at  the  same  time  the  uiu- 
versity  adopted  new  conrses  of  study  in  harmony  with  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  age.  A  very  liberal  range  of  eleclives 
is  permitteil.  All  candidates  for  an  academic  degree  must 
pursue  a  major  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  entire  course, 
anil  a  minor  eiiual  to  one-eightli  of  the  same.  The  major 
and  the  minor  must  be  in  unlike  sulijects.  A  limited  num- 
biT  of  courses  is  required  in  mathematics,  history,  English, 
a  foreign  language,  and  a  lalioratory  .science.  The  remainder 
of  the  course  is  made  up  of  free  electives.  The  orilimiry 
class  distinctions  do  not  exist.  Modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  employed  throughout  all  the  departuu'nts.  As  the 
student  advan<es  in  his  coui-se  the  indiviilual  rather  than 
the  distinctively  class  method  is  approximated.  The  lil)ra- 
rii's  and  laboratories  are  condiu-ted  according  to  the  best 
modern  plans,  and  seminaria  are  established  in  numy  of  the 
departments.  The  various  post-graduate  degrees  re(|nire 
examination  on  work  done  in  residence.  The  total  nundier 
of  graduates  exceeds  1.400.  The  present  faculty  nuiidiers 
sixty  professors  and  instructors,  and  the  number  of  students 
exceeds  1,000.  The  president  is  John  P.  D.  John,  elected  in 
1889.  J.  P.  D.  John. 


l)e  Pere,  de-peer' :  city,  on  railway ;  Brown  co..  Wis. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  W^isconsin.  ref.  5-F); 
situated  on  the  right  liank  of  Fox  river,  and  connected  with 
West  l)e  Pere,  on  the  opiiosite  bank,  by  a  bridge  1,.')00  feet 
in  length.  It  is  supidied  with  water-power,  and  has  smelt- 
ing-furnaces,  iron-works,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  jiaper,  tile,  bricks,  and  woodenware,  etc.  A 
line  of  steamers  makes  regular  trips  to  Chicago,  and  the 
Buffalo  line  takes  freight  to  Buffalo  and  intermediate  ports. 
Pop.  (1880)  3,834;  (18ii0)  3,625;  (18'J.J)  4,292. 

l>opew,CnALN(ET  MnniELL.  LL.  1). :  lawver;  b.at  Peeks- 
kill.  X.  Y..  Apr.  28,  1834;  graduated  at  Yale  College  18.j«  ; 
studied  law :  member  of  the  X'ew  York  Assembly  1861-62 ; 
Secretary  of  State  of  Xew  York  1H63-6.J  :  minister  to  Japan 
for  a  short  perioil ;  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
party  for  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Xew  York  1872,  but  not 
elected:  chosen  regent  of  the  State  Univei-sity  1874;  ap- 
pointed capital  commissioner  1871;  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Yale  1887;  made  the  speech  nominating  Presi- 
dent Harrison  in  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis  in  June,  18!)2  ;  (U-livered  the  oration  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  the  World's  Cohnnbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  Oct.  21,  1892,  In  1866  he  became  attorney  for 
the  Xew  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  and  on  its 
consolidation  with  the  Xew  York  Central,  counsel  for  the 
united  com]>anies  1869;  .second  vice-president  of  the  X'ew 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  1882;  president,  188.5; 
also  i>residcMt  of  the  West  Shore  R.  R.  Mr.  Depew  has  won 
eminent  distinction  as  a  railway  manager  and  as  a  political 
leader,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orators  and  after- 
<linuer  speakers  in  the  U.  S. 

De  PeysttT,  Abrauaji  :  chief  justice ;  b.  in  Xew  York, 
July  8.  16.58 ;  eldest  son  of  Johannes  De  Peyster:  deputy 
mayor  of  X'ew  York  in  1677  :  was  acting  Governor  and 
president  of  the  council  in  1700:  chief  justice  1700-01; 
colonel  commanding  the  militia  of  the  city  and  county  of 
X'ew  York,  and  treasurer  for  many  years  of  the  colonies  of 
Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey.     D.  Aug.  10,  1728. 

De  Peyster.  Johann'es  :  merchant ;  b.  in  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land, about  1600:  was  of  French  Huguenot  extraction; 
emigrated  to  X'ew  Amsterdam  (Xew  York);  was  schepen  in 
16-50,  etc.,  alderman  in  1666,  etc.,  burgonuister  in  1673.  and 
then  deputy  nuiyor  in  1677,  refusing  the  mayoralty  because 
he  could  riot  speak  English.  He  displayed  his  patriotism 
and  firmiu'ss  in  one  of  the  most  trying  crises  of  the  Dutch 
colony  (1673).     I),  in  Xew  York  about  1685. 

De  Peyster,  John  Watts:  author:  b.  in  X'ew  York  city, 
Mar.  9,  1821  ;  a  descendant  of  Johannes  De  Peyster.  deputy 
nuiyor  of  Xew  York  in  1677:  educated  at  t'ohnnbia  College; 
joined  the  State  militia,  and  on  tlie  military  reorganization 
of  the  State  was  a.ssigned  to  the  command  of  the  twenty- 
second  distri<'t :  in  1855  became  adjutant-general;  in  1866 
breveted  major-general;  assisted  in  organizing  the  present 
police  force  of  Xew  York.  He  luus  published  numy  military 
and  historical  works,  including  Life  i>f  Fiild-Marslml  Tors- 
tenmn  (18.55);  The  iJiifrli  at  the  North  Pole  (1857);  and 
I'ersiinal  and  Military  History  of  General  Philip  Kearny 
(1869). 

Depil'iitory  [from  Lat.  depila're,  deprive  of  hair;  de, 

off  +  pihis.  hiiirl :  a  name  given  to  applicaticms  used  to  re- 
move hair  from  any  part  of  the  liody.  A  thin  jiaste  of 
powdered  iiui<'klime  and  water  applieil  to  any  part  until  a 
ijurning  sensiition  is  produced,  and  then  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponge,  will  generally  remove  hair. 

Deposit:  that  which  is  deposited  or  placed  in  trust  with 
another,  as  earnest  money  paid  by  the  liuyer  of  goods  to 
make  the  contract  of  sale  binding,  or  as  title-deeds  given  as 
security  for  del)t  (a  practice  once  common  in  Great  Britain). 
Specifically  :  («)  In  the  law  of  bailments,  the  placing  of  per- 
sonal property  in  the  hands  of  another  to  be  kept  by  him 
gratuitously  and  returned  upon  denumd.  Yarious  classes 
of  deposits'were  set  up  by  the  civilians  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliuh  the  deposit  was  made  or  the  pur- 
pose had  in  view;  thus  necessary  deposits  are  those  ma<le 
upon  some  sudden  emergency;  voluntary  deposits  are  such 
as  are  nuidi!  by  the  consent  or  agreement  of  the  jiartics. 
Where  a  deposit  is  made  by  two  or  more  persons  having  ad- 
verse interests  in  controversy  with  respect  to  it  it  is  called  a 
seiiuestraliou.  and  is  I'ither  judiiial  or  voluntary  according 
as  to  whether  it  is  madi-  with  or  without  an  order  of  court 
in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  (4)  In  banking  law, 
the  lodging  of  money,  bills,  etc.,  in  a  bank  so  that  the  rela- 
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tion  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  thereby  established  between 
the  depositor  and  the  bank.  When  the  identical  articles, 
whether  money,  plate,  jewelry,  or  the  like,  is  to  be  returned 
in  specie  it  is  called  a  special  depusit.  and  the  bank  is  a 
bailee  for  hire.  F.  Sturues  Allen. 

Deposit:  villap;  Broome  and  Delaware  cos.,  >r.  Y.  (for 
location  of  counties,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  6-G) :  situ- 
ated on  the  Erie  K.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Delaware  river; 
177  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York.  It  has  an  academy,  union 
free  schools,  stock-yards,  a  planing-mill,  a  flouring-mill, 
pearl-button  factory,  hand-sled  factory,  and  iron-foundry. 
Pop.  (1.S8U)  1,419;  (1890)  1,530;  (1S!«)  estinuitol,  1,800. 

Editor  of  "Courier." 

Deposition  [from  Lat.  depositio,  deriv.  of  depo'tiere,  de- 
po  situs,  lay  ilowii.  lay  off;  rfc,  off  +  pn'nere.  place]:  in  law, 
a  written  statement  under  oath  ;  specihcally  and  usually  tlic 
testimony  of  a  witness  set  down  in  writinji  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatories legally  exliiliited.  Depositions  are  taken  either 
by  a  judge,  a  commissiimer,  or  other  official  authorized  by 
law.  The  questions  to  which  the  depositions  are  answers 
are  usually  ]iut  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  or  their  legal  rep- 
resentatives, and  an  o]iportunity  for  cross-examination  must 
be  given  as  in  any  taking  of  testimony.  It  is  a  rule  in  the 
law  of  evidence  that  a  deiiosition  can  not  be  read  where  the 
witness  himself  miglit  be  produced,  because  his  oral  testi- 
mony is  the  most  satisfactory  medium  of  proof.  Deposi- 
tions are  frequently  taken  to  perpetuate  testimony  likely  to 
be  material  in  the  future,  but  otherwise  liable  to  be  then"  un- 
available. Revised  by  P.  Sturges  Allen. 

Dep'piiia:,  Georo  Bernard:  historian;  b.  at  Milnster, 
Prussia,  Jlay  11,  1784.  but  removed  in  early  life  to  Paris. 
In  1817  he  published  in  Jjvipzig a.  Sammlunff'der  besten  aUrii 
spanischen  liisfur.  Hitter-  u.  mnurischen  Romanzen.  In  1820 
he  published  in  French  L'llistoire  des  expeditions  iiKiri- 
times  des  A'onnands  et  de  lenr  I'talilissemeiit  en  France  an 
X.  Steele ;  in  1834,  in  German,  Die  Jaden  im  3IittelaUer  ;  in 
1835  Histoire  de  Norniundie  (a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Liequet).  He  began  a  general  history  of  Spain,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  for  political  reasons.  Other  works  by 
him  have  less  reinite,  though  many  of  them  are  valuable. 
D.  Sept.  5, 1853.  Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsu. 

Depres,  or  Despres,  .losvn.v:  musical  composer;  b.  at 
Vermand,  in  French  Flanders,  about  1440.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Ockeghem,  or  Ockenheim,  a  noted  Flemish  musician  ;  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  went  to  Rome,  on  invitation  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  to  instruct  the  nuisicians  of  Italy,  and  remained 
there  until  the  death  of  his  benefactor  (1484),  when  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Hercules  I.,  Duke  of  Este.  After  a 
time  he  became  chief  singer  of  the  roval  chapel  of  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  but  the  closing  y-ears  of  his  life  were  siient 
at  Conde,  in  French  Flanders,  in  the  capacity  of  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, and  was  justly  considered  fjy  his  contemporaries  to  be 
the  greatest  composer  of  his  time.     D.  at  Conde,  Aug.  37, 

Deprez,  d((-]ira'.  Marcel  :  French  engineer,  electrician  ; 
b.  at  Adlant-sur-iMilleron,  Loiret,  Dec,  37,  1843;  studied  at 
the  Lycce  St.-Louis  ;  failed  in  liis  examinations  at  the  Poly- 
tc^ehnic  School,  and  was  not  admitted  to  the  School  of  Mines. 
His  mechanical  and  elect rical  inventions  rendered  him  con- 
siiicuoiis,  many  ,,t  tlnwu  being  of  great  vahic,  and  those 
made  for  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance  of  France  caused 
him  to  be  twice  nominated  as  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Oct.  3,  1883~a  dis- 
patch was  read  from  the  committee  on  electricity' of  the 
Exposition  of  Munich  announcing  the  complete  success  of 
the  attempt  of  .Marcel  Deprez  to  transmit  power  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  tel.-grajih  wire  from  Munich  to  Miesbach,  a  dis- 
tance of  3.3  miles.  'iMiis  was  the  first  |)ractical  example  of  t  he 
electrical  transmissmn  of  povyer  to  a  distance,  an  applicalii.n 
as  now  perfected  (jf  the  utmost  value  to  the  industrial  woHil 
In  1H83,  a  syndicate,  hewled  by  M.  Rothschild  and  the  .'ivat 
cngineering-shoMs  of  Crcusot  and  Fives-Lilies,  fui'iiislied  the 
money  for  miicli  more  extensive  exiieriments,  which  were 
made  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Kaihvavof  France,  llu'  re- 
sults of  whii'li  were  reported  in  1885  to  the  Academy  as  a 
large  advance  upon  iirevious  experiments.  The  theory  and 
person  of  Deprez  have  been  the  object  of  liitter  crit'icism 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  praise.  In  1881  he  was  madi'  chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  1883  officer  of  the  same, 
and  in  1886  he  was  electeil  nieinl)er  of  the  Academy  in  the 
place  of  Tresca.     Since  18'JO  he  has  been  Professor  'of  Elec- 


tricity at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  of  Phys- 
ics at  the  College  of  France.  W.  R.  Hutton^ 

Dt'ptforrt :  town  of  England ;  on  the  Thames ;  4  miles 
below  London  bridge,  and  separated  from  Greenwich  by 
the  Ravensbourne,  which  here  enters  the  Thames  (see  map 
of  England,  ref.  13-J).  It  is  partly  in  Kent  and  partly  in 
Surrey.  The  famous  dockyard  established  by  HeniT  Vlll., 
in  which  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship-builder,  was 
closed  in  1869.  Part  of  its  site  is  occupied  by  a  foreign 
cattle-market.  The  victualing-yard,  from  which  the  navy 
is  su|i|ilied  with  provisions,  is  the  largest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  large  marine  engineer- 
ing establishments  and  an  extensive  electric  light  plant. 
Pop.  aljout  80,000. 

Deputy  [O.  Fr.  depute  :  Ital.  deputatn  <  l\ledia^v.  Lat.  de- 
piita'tiis,  partic.  of  depntare,  (class.  Lat.)  ]iruiie  down,  (Med. 
Lat.)  select,  appoint  as  representative] :  a  jierson  appointed 
to  act  for  another  as  representative,  lieutenant,  viceroy,  or 
agent ;  a  delegate  ;  a  legislator  chosen  to  represent  liis  con- 
stituents. One  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  France  under  the 
monarchy  (1814-48)  was  called  the  Chambre  des  Deputes, 
which  term  is  now  applied  to  the  lower  house  of  the  French 
National  Assemljly.  In  Italy  the  lower  house  is  called  Cam- 
era de"  Deputati,  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  consists  of  about 
500  deputies,  elected  by  the  peojile  who  pay  taxes. 

De  (Jiiincey,  Thojias  :  author;  b.  in  Manchester,  England, 
Aug.  15,  1785.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant. He  once  ran  away  from  school  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  passed  nearly  two  months  in  extreme  want 
and  strange  adventures.  He  entered  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  1803,  and  there  contracted  a  habit  of  using  opium. 
In  1808  he  quitted  the  university,  became  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  began  to 
reside  at  Grasmere  in  the  lake  district.  He  married  in 
1816.  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  literature,  made  good  trans- 
lations from  Lessing.and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  contrib- 
uted articles  on  biography,  philosophy,  and  other  subjects  to 
Blackwood's  3Iagazine.  When  in  the  prime  of  life  he  over- 
came the  habit  of  the  excessive  use  of  o]iium,  and  in  1831 
he  published  Confessions  of  an  Enfflis/i  Opium-eater.  He 
removed  to  Scotland  in  1843,  and  passed  the  later  years  of 
his  life  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
magazine-writers  of  his  time,  and  wrote  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  but  his  works  are  mostly  fragmentary.  The 
first  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published  in"  Boston 
(18  vols.,  1851-58).  D.  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  8,  1859.  See 
Masson,  De  Qm'ncei/  (1881). 

Dera  Gliazi  Klian.  dera-gaVzee'kaan  :  a  town  of  the 
Punjaub.  British  India:  on  the  river  Indus,  and  65  miles 
N.  W.  of  Bhalpur  (see  map  of  N.  India,  ref.  4-B) ;  in  a  large 
but  thinly  populated  district  of  the  same  name,  lying  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Suleiman  Mountains.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  trade,  anil  has  manufactures  of  silk 
!Uid  cotton  goods  anil  cutlery.  Pop.  37,886  (one-half  Mo- 
hammedan).    Silk  and  woolens  are  manufactured  here. 

Derail  (Arab,  deraa) ;  the  unit  measure  of  length  in 
Egypt.  The  subdivisions  are  the  kadam,  =  one-half  of  a 
derail,  the  ahdri I  =  one-f\\i\\  of  a  derah,  and  the  kerat  = 
one-twenty-fourth  of  a  derah.  Sevei'td  derails  are  in  use — 
viz.,  the  common  derah  of  Egypt  =  23'37  British  inches; 
the  derah  Ileiidazeh,  by  which  dry  goods  are  sold  — 35'5 
British  inches;  the  derah  Istaniliouli  (Constanlinopolitan 
derail),  used  fiM'  European  dry  goods  =  66'34  Britisli  inches  ; 
and  the  ancient  derah  of  the  Nile  or  of  Memphis  =  30'699 
British  inches.  The  first  three  values  aliove  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  Report  of  t/ie  International  Conference  on 
Monei/s.  Weights,  ajii]  Measures  (Paris,  18(57):  and  the  last 
on  that  of  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth.  This  measure  has  some  in- 
terest in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  discussions  con- 
cerning the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egyjit  and  the  purpose  of  its 
construction. 

Dera  Ismail  Khan,  -("es-maa-eel  kaan' :  a  town  of  the 
Punjaub.  Urilish  India  ;  in  a  very  large  district  of  the  same 
name  ;  on  the  Indus  :  17  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bukkiir  (see  map 
of  N.  India,  ref.  4-B).  It  has  an  active  transit  trade  with 
KhorMsan  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth.     Pop.  34.906. 

Derajat.  der-a-jaat'-:  a  division  of  British  India;  compris- 
ing the  western  ]iart  of  the  Puiijauli  between  the  Indus  river 
and  AfgliMii  ,'Moinilains,  with  an  almost  equal  territory  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  .Iheluin.  ami  ineluding  the  districts 
of  Dera  I-smail  Khan,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  Bannn.  It 
lies  between  lat.  38'   37'   N.  and   33     16   N.,  and  Ion.  70^ 
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15'  E.  and  72°  3'  E.  It  is  three-quarters  uncultivable  and 
larfjely  devoted  to  grazing.  The  popuhition  is  spai^se  for 
India.'  Ijirgflv  nnniadie.  and  very  largely  Mulianimedan. 
Area.  2:J,;ii7  sq.  miles.     Pop.  (1891)  l,6.")0,atiO.      .M.  W.  II. 

Derayeh,  El,  el-dcrle :  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Nedjed ; 
aluiut  -l-SO  miles  X.  K.  of  Mecca;  was  formerly  the  capital 
if  the  Wahabees  (see  map  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  ref.  t5-E). 
It  has  a  beautiful  situation,  with  gardens  and  fertile  fields 
ill  the  environs.  It  was  once  a  populous  town,  and  con- 
tained about  thirty  mosques,  but  it  was  taken  and  partly 
destroyed  by  Ibriihim  Pasha  in  1818.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

Derhcnd'.  "i-  IH'rhciit':  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  Kus- 
~ia ;  capital  of  Dagliestan ;  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Si-a;  lat.  42'  N..  Ion.  48  1.1  K.  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref.  12- 
II).  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at  the  en- 
1  ranee  of  a  defile  called  by  the  ancients  Albaniw  Pijhv.  and 
now  the  Pass  of  Derbend.  To  the  south  lies  the  seaward 
extremity  of  the  great  Derbend  or  Caucasian  >vall,  known 
to  the  'l"urks  as  Alexander's  wall,  which  originally  had  a 
height  of  29  feet  and  a  thickne-ss  of  10.  and  was  provided 
with  iron  gates  and  watch-towers,  forming  a  valuable  de- 
fense of  the  former  l)oundaries.  The  harbor  is  very  ancient. 
It  is  poor  ami  accessiljle  only  to  small  boats.  In  ancient 
times  Uerbend  was  a  very  important  town.  The  Arabs  estab- 
lished a  khanate  there  in  728,  and  it  was  from  time  to  time 
the  dwelling-place  of  Ilaroun-al-Rashid.  but  in  the  course  of 
siiceewling  centuries  it  changed  masters  many  times.  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia  captured  it  from  the  Persians,  who,  how- 
ever, subsequently  regained  it,  but  the  siege  of  1795  gave  it 
again  to  Russia,  with  which  it  was  formally  incorporated 
by  the  treaty  of  18i;i.     Pop.  15.000. 

Revised  by  51.  W.  IIarrixoton. 

Derby:  a  manufacturing  town  of  England;  capital  of 
Di-rbyshire;  on  the  river  Derwent;  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Midland  Railway;  119  miles  X.  X^.  W. 
of  London  and  35  miles  X^.  X.  E.  of  Hirniingham  (see  map 
of  England,  ref.  9-11).  It  is  an  old  town,  and  during  the 
Heptarchy  was  called  Sorthwotking.  Its  present  name, 
•'  Derby,"  or  "  Deoraby,"  was  given  to  it  by  tlie  Danes.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  I.  Its  charter  was  granted  to 
it  in  1G83  by  Charles  II.  Derby  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament.  The  private  houses  are  built  mostly  of  brick. 
Here  is  a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1162.  Derby  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  lace,  hosiery,  porcelain  of  great 
beauty,  jewelry,  and  ornaments  of  fluor-spar;  also  iron- 
foundries,  rolling-mills,  and  tanneries.  The  chief  industry 
is  tlirowing  silk.     Pop.  (1891)  94,146. 

Derby :  city ;  Xew  Haven  co..  Conn  ;  on  both  sides  of  the 
Xaugatuck  river,  iinmeilialelv  aliove  its  junction  with  the 
llousatcmic ;  on  the  X.  Y.,  X.  II.  and  Hart.  Railroad  ;  9  miles 
W.  of  X'ew  Haven  (for  location,  see  map  of  Connecticut,  ref. 
U-F).  It  was  formed  by  act  of  Legislature,  taking  effict 
^■M\.  1. 1894.  from  the  borough  of  Bikmixgham  {q.  v.)  and  the 
village  of  Derby.     Pop.  (1894)  estimated,  7,000. 

Derby,  Earls  of  (England,  1485);  Barons  Stanley 
(United  Kingdom,  18:!2),  and  baronets  (1627).  The  Kings 
of  Man  were  of  this  line  from  1406  till  1505,  when  they 
took  the  title  of  lords  of  that  island.  The  lordship  of  Man 
piussed  from  the  Derby  family  in  17:S.5. — Kdwakd  IIexrv 
Smitii-Staxli;v.  fifteenth  earl.  P.  C.  1).  C.  L..  formerly  styled 
Lord  Stanley,  was  born  at  Knowslev  Park,  .Inly  2i.  1826; 
eilucated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  elected  to  Par- 
liament in  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  inost  liberal  members 
..f  the  Conservative  party.  In  Feb.,  18.58.  he  entered  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  for  "the  Colonies,  antl  in  the  ensuing 
May  he  became  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India.     He 

retired  fi i  office  when  the  Liberals  came  into  power,  in 

.luiie.  18.59.  Un  the  formation  of  a  Conservative  ministry 
by  his  lather  in  .lune.  1866,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Foreign  xVITairs.  He  presided  over  the  conference  of  the 
European  powers  which  was  held  in  London  In  May,  1867. 
He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  Dec,  1868,  and  iidierlt- 
ed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby  in  Oct.,  1869 ;  became  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  1874,  and  reslgne<l  JIar.  28,  1878.  He 
joined  the  Liberals  1880,  and  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
1882-85.  He  did  not  folli>w  (jl.idstone  in  l.'^86  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  D.  Apr.  21,  189:i,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Lord  Staidey  of  Preston. 
— Frkderkk  Arthur  Staxlkv,  sixteenth  earl;  b.  In  Lon- 
don, Jan.  15.  1841  ;  represented  Preston  in  the  House  of 
Commons  1862-65;  Secretary  of  Stale  for  War  1878;  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  later  President  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  Salisbury's  government ;  was 
Governor-General  of  C!anada  1888-93. 

Derby,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley,  Poin-tcenth 
Earl  of;  English  .statesnum;  b.  in  Latieashire,  Mar.  29, 
1799.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  elected  to  I'arlia- 
inent  in  1820,  representing  successively  Stockl)ridge,  Pres- 
ton, Windsor,  and  Xorth  Lancashire,  and  became  Ji  master 
of  the  art  of  parliamentary  debate.  In  1825  he  married  a 
<iaughterof  Lord  Skelmersdale.  He  became  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  1830  and  supported  the  Reform  bill,  whose 
principles  he  had  favored  from  the  first.  As  Irish  secretary 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  coercion  bill  through  the  llouse 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  O'Connell,  and  brought  in  the 
first  national  education  act  for  Ireland,  In  1833  he  entered 
tlie  Whig  ministry  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  while 
holding  that  office  he  used  all  the  weight  of  his  influence 
and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  in  carrying  through  the 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  resigned 
office  in  1834  because  of  the  (tovernment's  position  on  the 
question  of   the  Irish  Church,  whose  surplus   revenues  it 

f)roposed  to  apply  to  educational  purposes,  a  course  which 
10  eharaeterizeci  as  pUinder.  So  strong  was  his  feeling  on 
this  subject,  and  so  bitter  his  hostility  to  his  former  col- 
leagues, that  he  abandoned  the  Whig  party.  He  was  .Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  in  the  cabinet  of  .Sir  Robert  Peel  from 
1841  to  1845.  Having  been  created  Baron  Stanley  in  1844, 
he  then  pjissed  into  the  House  of  Lords.  He  resigned  office  in 
1845  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  .soon  after  this  dale  began  to  be  reganled  as  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  and  protectionist  party.  He  stood  in 
the  ioremost  rank  as  a  parliamentary  debater.  On  the  death 
of  his  lather  in  1851,  he  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  Derby. 
He  was  Prime  Minister  from  Feb.  to  Dec,  1852,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  resigned  in  Feb.,  1858.  Lord  Derby  then  formed 
a  new  ministry,  in  which  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Premier).  Tliis  ministrr  is  noted  for  the  ]iassage  of  the 
bill  removing  the  disabilities  from  the  .Tews  and  of  that 
transferring  the  control  of  India  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  crown.  He  introduced  a  bill  for  electoral  re- 
form, but  the  Ihiuse  adopted  an  ami'udment  offered  by  Lord 
.John  Russell.  Lord  Derby  therefore  dissolvi'd  Parliament 
and  appealed  to  the  country,  but  the  Liberals  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  which  met  In  June, 
1859,  anil  Lord  Derby  then  resigneil  office.  He  produced  a 
translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  into  blank  verse  (1867),  which 
is  highly  commended.  Russell  and  C.ladslone,  whose  Re- 
form bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
tired from  power  in  June.  ISCfi,  and  Lord  Derliy  was  then 
requested  by  the  (jueen  to  form  a  new  ministry.  He  failed 
in  his  elloi-ts  to  draw  several  \\'hig  or  Liberal  Ic'adei-s  into  a 
coalition.  His  principal  colleague  was  Di.sraeli,  who  pre- 
pared a  new  Reform  bill,  passed  in  1867,  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  great  numbers  of  the  middle  class. 
Lord  Derby  resigned  in  Feb.,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Disraeli,     h.  Oct.  23. 1869. 

Derby,  Georoe  IIoratio:  officer  and  luimorist  ;  b.  in 
Dcdiiam.  JIass.,  Apr.  3.  1823;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846;  and  July  1,  1860,  captain  of  topographical  engineers. 
He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1846-47;  engaged  at 
\'cra  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo  (severely  woundeil  and  brevet 
first  lieutenant) ;  on  various  surveys  and  explorations  1846- 
52;  on  improvement  of  San  Diego  harbor,  Cal.,  185.3-54; 
on  staff  of  commanding  general  and  in  charge  of  military 
roads  department  of  the  Pacific  18,54-.56;  on  coast  survey 
1856  ;  and  lighthouse  engineer  1857-59.  Under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  •'John  Pha-nlx"  he  was  author  of  Phani.ciana 
(185.5) ;  Sqiiibob  Papers  (1859).  D.  in  X'ew  York,  Mar  15, 
1861. 

Derby,  Orville  Adelbert;  geologist;  b.  at  Kello^sville, 
X.  Y.,  iuly  23,  1851.  He  studied  at  the  State  Xormal 
School  and  subsequently  at  Cornell  I'nlverslty.  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  1874.  In  1870  and  1871  he 
had  made  brief  trips  on  the  Amazon.  He  was' instructor  in 
geology  at  Cornell  from  1873  to  1875,  wlien  he  resigned  to 
take  a  place  on  the  geological  commission  of  Brazil.  In 
1878  tlie  commission  was  dissolved,  and  its  chief.  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hartt.  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Derby  was  apjiolnled  curator  of 
the  geological  department  of  the  Xatlonal  Museum,  where 
he  was  engaged,  among  other  things,  in  arranging  and 
studying  the  rich  material  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  geological  coramissioii.     In  1885  he  organized  the  geo- 
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graphical  and  geological  commission  of  Sao  Paulo,  of  which 
he  is  still  the  chief  (1893).  He  has  explored  nearly  every 
state  of  Brazil,  and  is  the  highest  living  authority  on  the 
geology  and  physical  geography  of  that  country.  He  has 
published  several  important  papers  on  the  geology,  paleon- 
tology, etc.,  of  Brazd,  and  hjis  been  employed  in  nimierous 
scientific  commissions  by  the  Government.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  London  Geological  Society,  and  of  numerous  other 
scientific  associations.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Derbyshire :  an  inland  county  of  England ;  occupies 
nearly  the  center  of  the  country,  and  has  an  area  of  1,029 
sq.  miles.  In  the  time  of  the  Britons  it  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Coribani;  under  the  Roman  rule  it  formed 
part  of  Brilaiuiia  Prima;  in  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy 
it  stood  under  the  Kings  of  Mereia.  It  is  bounded  E.  by 
Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire,  W.  by  Staffordshire 
and  Cheshire,  N.  by  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  and  S.  by 
Leicestershire.  Derbyshire  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Trent 
and  Derwent.  The  county  is  remarkalde  for  the  great 
variety  of  its  scenery,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Penine 
chain,  formed  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  which  abounds 
in  precipices,  caverns,  and  roeking-stones.  The  Peak,  the 
highest  land  in  Derljyshire,  has  a  summit.  Kinder  Scout, 
2,082  feet  in  altitude."  This  county  is  rich  in  minerals — 
viz.,  coal,  copjier,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  marble,  fluor-spar,  etc. 
Here  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
worsted  goods,  metallic  wires,  and  porcelain.  It  is  trav- 
ersed bv  several  canals  and  railways.  Capital,  Derby.  Pop. 
(1891)  527,886. 

Derbyshire  Spar:  the  fluoride  of  calcium  or  Fluor- 
spar (q.  v.). 

Dercyl'Iidas  (in  Gr.  AepxvWlSas) :  a  Spartan  commander 
sent  to  aid  the  Asiatic  (ireeks  in  their  resistance  to  the 
Persian  forces  under  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes,  b.  c. 
399.  He  captured  a  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
built  a  wall  to  protect  the  Greeks  of  the  Chersonesus 
against  the  Thracians.  He  was  superseded  bv  Agesilaus, 
B.C.  396. 

Der-el-Bahari :  See  Egypt,  Ancient. 

Der-el-Mediiieh  :  See  Egypt,  Ancient. 

Der'emboiirg,  IIartwig  :  French  Arabist ;  b.  in  Paris, 
June  17.  1844;  since  1885  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  He  has  published  the  Arabic  texts  of  Jawa- 
liki  and  llm  Jamlh.  and  numerous  dissertations  on  Arabic 
and  Sabeau  suljjects.  C.  H.  Toy. 

Dereiubotirg.  Joseph:  father  of  Hartwig  Derembourg; 
nel)raist  and  Arabist ;  b.in  Mayence.  Gennany.in  1811 :  since 
1852  a  resident  of  Paris.  He  has  pul)lished  editions  of  Lok- 
luan  and  Hariri,  The  Histnrtj  of  Pahslhii'  from  Rabbinical 
tiourrcs  (Xa^l);  two  Heljrew  versions  of  Dimna  and  Kalila, 
and,  in  cimjunction  with  his  son.  The  Sabean  ami  Ilimyar- 
itic  MfiHiimnit.s  of  the  Loiirre  (1886).  C.  H.  Toy. 

Derg.  Luiigh  (Red  Lake):  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Shannon,  in  Ireland;  between  Tipperary.  Galway.  and 
Clare;  24  miles  in  length  and  averaging  2  miles  in  width. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  small  lake  of  Ireland  between 
Donegal  and  Tyrone.  It  incloses  an  isle,  the  reputed  en- 
trance to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  is  visited  annually 
by  nuiny  devotees,  and  was  long  the  most  celebrated  place 
of  pilgrinuige  in  Ireland. 

Derived  Fiiiietiuii,  or  Derivative:  a  term  first  used  by 
Lagrange  in  his  C'aloil  des  Fonctinns  to  indicate  the  coeffi- 
cient of  k  in  the  dcvelopnumt  of  a  function  F(.c  +  h)  ac- 
cording to  powers  of  h.  It  is  itself  a  function  of  .r,  and  is 
usually  represented  by  the  symbol  V(.r).  In  a  similar  man- 
ner the  derived  function  of  F  (.r )  is  termed  the  second  de- 
rived function  of  F(.r),  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  F"(j:). 

Dermap'tera  (see  Dermoptera):  a  name  frequently  given 
to  the  order  of  insects  kncjwn  as  Eiiplexoplera.    See  Forfi- 

CULIDJE. 

Dermalology :  the  branch  of  medical  .science  which 
treats  of  ."^KiN  Diseases  (g.  v.). 

Dermat'ophytes  [from  Gr.  Sfpim.  Jf'p/mTos,  skin  -I-  (pvT6i>. 
plant,  growtli]:  cry|)togamic  vegetal)le  growths  wliich  in- 
habit the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  and  give  rise  to  certain  skiu- 
diseases,  such  as  favns,  ringworm,  etc.  It  is  held  that  the 
various  forms  of  these  i)lanls  are  in  many  cases  transmut- 
atiie  into  each  other.  For  example,  the  favus  plant,  the 
barl)er"s-itch  plant  (Achorion).  and  the  chloasnni  jilant 
(Micrnitpnrnn)  are  only  forms  of  the  yeast  plant  (Turula  or 
Cri/ptococcHS  cerei'tsiw). 


Dernies'tes  [from  Gr.  Sfp^ia.  skin  +  iaSUiv.  eat] :  a  genus 
of  small  dull-colored  beetles  of  the  family  Dermestidw, 
whose  larviB  feed  upon  dry  animal  substances,  such  as  skin, 
horn,  and  feathers.  Dermesles  lanlariiis  (the  bacon  beetle) 
and  D.  maculattis  are  among  the  most  active  and  danger- 
ous of  museum  pests,  attacking  all  manner  of  dried  animal 
preparations  that  have  not  been  poisoned.  The  larva  of  a 
related  species,  a  small  steel-blue  beetle  (Aitfhreniis  museu- 
riim)  is  particularly  given  to  destroying  the  beaks  and  nails 
of  birds.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dermop'tera  [from  Gr.  Septiiirrfpos,  having  membranous 
wings  (as  a  bat) :  Stpim.  skin  +  nrepiiv.  wing] :  a  sub-order  of 
insectivorous  mammals,  distiiiguisiied  by  a  fold  of  skin  ex- 
tending from  the  wrist  to  the  ankle,  and  thence  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail.     See  Flying  Lemur  and  Insectivora. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dermoskeletou  [from  Gr.  Septia.  skin  -l-  aKeKerdv.  skele- 
ton, neut.  of  CTKtXeT^j.  dried  up.  withered  (sc.  trw^jo,  body) ; 
cf.  ffxeWeiv,  to  ]>arch]:  the  crustaceous,  testaceous,  or  os- 
seous integument  which  covers  many  invertebrate  animals, 
as  the  beetle  and  lobster ;  also  some  vertebrate  animals, 
as  the  tortoise.  It  serves  to  protect  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body,  and  affords  points  of  attachment  for  the  organs  of 
locomotion. 

Der'iie.  Der'iia.  or  Bel'ed-al-Soor  (auc.  Dar>n\-<):  a  sea- 
port-town of  Xortliern  Africa;  in  Barca;  a  mile  from  the 
Mediterranean:  lat.  32°  46'  X.,  Ion.  22'  41'  E.  (see  map  of 
Africa,  ret".  2-E).  Its  harbor  is  insecure,  and  its  general 
prosperity  is  decreasing.  During  the  hostilities  between  the 
L'.  S.  and  Tripoli  this  town  was  taken  in  1805  by  the  forces 
under  Gcii.  Eaton.     Pop.  about  6.000. 

De  Rosiiy.  dc-ro'nee',  Leon  :  Japanese  and  Chinese  schol- 
ar ;  b.  Apr.  5.  1837;  professor  in  the  School  of  Living  Ori- 
ental Languages  at  Paris.  He  has  published  a  history  of 
the  yellow  race,  a  Chinese  grammar,  a  Japanese  anthology, 
and  many  dissertations  on  the  peoples  and  the  civilization 
of  the  extreme  Orient.  C.  H.  Toy. 

D^roiilede,  dilrookTd',  Paul:  politician;  b.  in  Paris,  J 
Sept.  2.  1848:  studied  law:  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  ■ 
1870:  was  wounded  at  Sedan,  but  escaped  into  Belgium. 
His  Chansons  d'un  sohlat  (1872)  and  youreaux  rhansons 
d'lin  soldat  (1875)  attracted  uuuh  attention,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  their  intense  anti-German  spirit,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  His  I'Hetman.  a  drama  in  five  acts  and  in 
verse,  also  proved  a  success  (1877).  But  within  the  next  few 
years  his  reputation  rested  mainly  on  his  political  activity, 
while  chief  of  the  Patriotic  League,  an  organization  that  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  patriotic  devotion  of  all  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  party.  In  1884  when  Boulanger  became  Minister 
of  War,  Deroulede,  who  was  his  stauncli  supjjorter,  sought 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  further  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy  and  excite  anti-German  feeling.  He  was  conspicuous 
in  the  presidential  crisis  of  Dec,  1887,  attacking  the  finan- 
cial scandals  of  the  Elysee.  The  power  of  the  league  under 
his  able  and  zealous  direction  showed  itself  in  the  election  of 
Jan.  27,  1889,  which,  after  the  repeated  successes  of  Boulan- 
ger in  the  departments,  gave  him  an  enormous  majority  as 
deputy  from  Paris.  After  the  condemnation  of  Boulanger, 
Deroulede  continued  to  be  his  faithful  and  ardent  defender, 
and  in  Sept..  1889,  was  elected  a  Boulangist  deputy.  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  De  rEducaiion 
tiationale  (ISS'2);  Monsieur  le  Uhlan  et  les  Trois  couleurs 
(1884);  lief  rains  mililaires  (1788);  and  Hisloire  d' Amour 
(1890).  Revised  by  F.  M.  Colby. 

Derfini,  Santiago:  politician:  b.  at  Cordova,  Argentine 
Republic,  al)Out  1810.  In  tlic  [Kilitical  struggles  which  fol- 
lowed the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the  Unitario  party,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  bring  tlie  Platine  states  under  one 
government.  In  1842  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Caagiiazu,  and 
in  1846  he  was  banished  by  Rosas.  After  the  fall  of  Rosas 
he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  congress  of  the  prov- 
inces at  Satita  Fe  (1853):  subsequently  minister  under 
Urquiza,  and  finally  president  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion (not  including  Buenos  Ayrcs)  after  the  retirement  of 
Urquiza  (1S60).  The  struggle  with  Hiu-nos  Ayrcs  continued, 
and  the  army  of  the  confederation  was  finally  beaten  by 
Gen.  Mitre  at  Pavon.  near  BiuMios  Ayres,  Sept.  17.  1861. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution,  and 
Der(|ui  retired  to  t'orriente.s  where  he  died  soon  after. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Derriek  [so  named  from  Derick,  originally  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Theodorie,  or  Derrick,  a  celebrateil  hangman  at  Ty- 
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burn  ill  the  sevcnteetitli  contury] :  a  kind  of  crane  or  appa- 
ratus for  liftin;f  anil  transport  ins;  to  short  distanees  heavy 
wei-jlits,  siu-h  as  stone  in  a  (|uarry.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
tall  mast  suppurteil  on  a  pin,  on  which  it  may  revolre,  the 
pin  beinj;  jonriialed  in  a  liole  in  a  larf;e  stone  sunk  in  the 
ground,  held  steady  1)V  several  fruy-ropes  or  rods,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  bciom  hin;red  near  the  Ixitlom  of  the  mast, 
whicli  may  be  raised  or  lowered  liy  suitable  rope-tackle,  the 
blocks  of  which  are  fastened  respictively  near  the  topof  Ihe 
mast  and  near  the  outer  end  of  the  boom.  A  tackle  also 
depends  from  the  outer  end  of  the  boom,  by  which  the  load 
is  carried.  The  tackle-ropes  are  operated  by  suitable  wheel 
gearing  fastened  near  the  bottom  of  the  mast. 

Dervishes  [from  Pers.  derwisch,  mendicant,  beggar] :  an 
order  or  sect  among  the  Mohammedans,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  monkish  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  mendicant  friars,  and  having  in  some  particulars 
a  resemblance  to  the  Freemasons  of  medianal  Kurope.  The 
name  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  fakir,  by  which  term  the 
order,  or  at  least  the  inferior  portion  of  it,  is  known  in  India 
and  Arabia.  The  order  is  also  described  by  the  terms  .van- 
liin  and  ki'iH,  which  latter  terra  Sir  John  Malcolm  uses  in 
liis  //ixfori/  iif  Ffraiti. 

The  dervishes  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  population 
in  Western  and  Central  Asia  and  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
Africa.  The  origin  of  the  order  is  involved  in  a  goo<l  deal 
of  obscurity.  It  is  clear  that  the  leading  philosophical  and 
religious  ideas  on  which  the  order  is  based  had  been  long 
and  widely  prevalent  before  there  was  any  fornud  organiza- 
tion. They  endeavor  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  caliph  Ali, 
one  of  the  innnediate  successors  of  Mohammed.  There  is 
no  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  sect  in  definite  form 
earlier  than  the  twelflh  century. 

This  order  has  both  a  religions  and  a  philosophical  basis. 
At  the  center  of  its  philosophy  is  the  idea  that  the  soul  is 
an  emanation  from  (iod,  anil  tliat  man's  highest  aim  is  to 
seek  a  total  absorption  in  the  Deity.  On  their  surface  the 
tenets  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  order  ap|)ear  to  be  of  a 
pure  and  exalted  character.  They  partake  largely  of  the 
mysticism  jirevalent  among  the  Hindus,  and  have  striking 
analogies  with  those  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  dervishes  are  an  luscetic  order,  and  practice  very  aus- 
tere rites  and  ceremonies.  But  the  membership  docs  not 
involve  the  giving  up  of  private  properly  or  entire  seclusion 
from  the  world ;  aiicl  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade. 
and  some  are  allowed  to  nuirry.  The  various  and,  to  us, 
strange  rites  and  ceremonies  in  vogue  among  them  are  only 
different  ways  by  which  they  seek  for  union  with  and  ab- 
sorption in  tiud.  They  claim  that  in  these  exercises  they 
may  in  time  become  endowed  w-ith  miraculous  powers;  and 
their  books  teem  with  wonderful  stories  of  feats  of  mind- 
reading  and  mesmerism  performed  by  them  in  the  ecstatic 
conditions  into  which  they  are  brouglit  by  these  exercises. 
The  feats  that  they  [lerforra  as  a  part  of  their  religious  serv- 
ice— thrusting  swords  and  knives  into  their  flesh,  eating 
flass,  and  swallowing  t\\v — seem  little  less  than  ndraculous. 
heir  chief  religious  exercise  is  the  ijerforiinince  of  the 
"zikr,"  which  is  a  repetition  in  many  different  ways  of  the 
name  and  attributes  of  (iod,  accompanied  with  violent  exer- 
tion of  arms  and  head  and  of  the  whole  body,  with  intense 
mental  strain.  This  is  practiced  often  and  for  a  long  lime, 
until  the  bodily  powers  are  exhausted,  and  often  a  cotidiliim 
of  catalepsy  induced.  The  merit  of  the  exercise  depends 
upon  its  severity  and  Ihe  length  of  its  continuance. 

While  the  dervishes  are  Moslems,  their  doctrines  differ 
widely  from  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  The  Moslems  in  gen- 
eral think  of  religion  as  having  lilt  le  to  do  with  personal  char- 
acter, it  being  with  them  mainly  a  means  of  escaping  from 
perdition;  the  dervish,  on  the  other  liand,  values  religion  as 
an  aid  in  gainingdelivenmce  from  Ihe  dominion  of  sin.  There 
are  among  I  he  dervishes  many  sects  or  classes  having  more  or 
less  clearly  marked  jieculiarities.  The  chief  distinction  is 
between  tiiose  who  are  definitely  organized  and  settled  in 
convent.s,  where  they  observe  prescribed  rites  and  give  them- 
selves to  meditation  and  penance,  and  those  who  are  unor- 
ganized, bnt  still  engage  more  or  le.ss  in  the  ajipointed  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Tliese  convents  are  endowed  with  lands 
which  are  incapalile  of  alienation,  and  arc  otherwise  the  re- 
cipients of  large  gifts. 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  dervishes  that  at  the  fii-st 
there  were  only  two  orders  among  them,  and  tliat  afterward 
twelve  orders  arose,  one  from  each  of  the  twelve  imams  who 
succeeded  the  first  caliphs.     The  best-known  and  most  dis- 


tinctly marked  of  the  orders  in  Turkey  are  the  Mevlevi,  or 
whirling  devishes,  and  the  Hedevi,  or  howling  dervishes. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  nund)er  of  other  classes,  variously 
stated  at  thirty  to  one  hundred.  This  uncertainty  as  to  their 
number  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  they  do  not  exist,  or 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  organizeii. 

There  are  many  dervishes  who  have  no  coimection  with 
any  regular  organization  and  no  fixed  abode.  They  go  from 
place  to  i)lace  in  search  of  employment,  or  are  simjily  men- 
dicants; and  in  their  trade  they  display  great  skill  and 
effrontery,  often  dcmamling  aid  in  such  a  way  that  refusal 
is  impossible,  or  at  least  dangerous.  And  so  they  have 
come  to  be  both  respected  and  feared. 

In  the  early  times  the  higher  orders  of  the  dervishes  had 
chiefly  and  decidedly  a  religious  character,  but  for  a  long 
period  they  have  wielded  a  pDWerful  social  and  political  in- 
fluence, and  at  times  they  have  bei'U  a  dangerous  power  in 
the  stale.  As  they  acknowledge  no  authority  but  tliat  of 
their  sjiiritual  guides,  and  do  not  accept  the  interin-etation 
which  the  ordinary  tribunals  put  upon  the  letter  of  the 
Koran,  the  sultans  have  always  regarded  them  with  jeal- 
ousy. In  1826  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  seeing  what  they 
were  doing,  and  apprehending  more  serious  trouble,  put  to 
death  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the 
onler.  There  followed,  however,  a  reaction,  and  the  order 
in  a  short  time  regained  its  influence.  See  Madden,  The 
Tiirkinh  Empire  (London,  18G2);  Malcolm,  History  uf  Per- 
Kia  (London,  1829);  Lane,  Tlie  Modern  Egi/ptians  (London, 
1836);  Brown.  The  £»em'.s/ie.5  (Philadelphia,  1868);  Hughes, 
Dictionarji  of  Islam  (London,  1885).  John  Edmaxus. 

Dervish  Pacha,  dcr  vi.sli-i>a''a-sha;i  :  Turkish  general  and 
diplomatist ;  b.  1817  at  Eyoub,  Constantinople  ;  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  France  to  study  engineering  by  the  Government : 
filled  various  professional  and  di]ilomatic  positions;  ap- 
pointed commander  of  all  the  military  schools  of  the  Turkish 
empire  18oo ;  director  of  the  administration  of  mines  and 
forests  1861;  defended  Batoum  against  the  Russians  1878; 
suppressed  an  insurrection  of  Albanians  1880-81 ;  agent  of 
the  sultan  to  Egypt  1882.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Der'neiitwater,  also  called  Keswick  Lake  :  a  beautiful 
lake  of  England  ;  in  Cumberland;  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Derwent.  It  extends  southward  f rum  Keswick;  is  3  miles 
long  and  1  mile  wide.  It  is  238  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  banks  are  rocky,  steep,  and  wooded.  On  this 
lake  is  a  floating  island,  covered  with  vegetation  and  full  of 
air-bubbles,  which  render  it  buoyant. 

Dervveiitvvater,  James  Radclykke.  ICarl  of :  an  English 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jacobite ;  b.  in  Northumberland,  June 
28,  1680.  He  inherited  the  earldom  from  his  father  in  1705. 
In  1715  he  raised  a  small  body  of  his  retainers  to  fight  for 
the  Pretender.  He  was  one  of  Ihe  leaders  of  the  army  that 
was  defeated  at  Preston  (Nov.  13).  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
lie  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  beheaded  Feb.  24,  1716. 
His  estates  were  given  to  Cireenwich  Hospital. 

Derzhaviii.  der-zhaa'vin,  written  also  Derzaviii.  or  Der- 
.javine.  tiAnaiKi.  Ro.MAXOviTni:  lyric  poet;  b.  at  Kazan, 
Russia.  July  3.  1743.  He  entered  the  army  in  1762,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Having  gained  the  favor  of 
tlie  Empress  Catharine,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  1791.  He  became  a  .senator  in  1793,  imperial  treasurer 
in  1800,  and  minister  of  justice  in  1802.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished four  Vfilumes  of  poems,  remarkable  for  originality, 
snlilimity.  and  for  purity  of  sentiment.  His  most  iiojiular 
]iiiem  is'an  Ode  to  the  Deity  ((Ida  Boyti).  which  has  been 
translated  into  I'.nglish,  Chinese,  and  other  languages.  His 
works  were  published  in  five  volumes  in  St.  Petersburg 
(1810-15).     D.  July  6,  1816. 

Desagiiadero.  ikT-sali-gwali-daro :  a  river  of  Bolivia.  See 
TrncAcA. 

Desaguadero:  a  river  of  Central  America.  An  old  name 
for  the  San  Juan.     See  NiCARAnUA. 

Desaix  de  Veygniix,  d(>-sri'dp-v(7'goo',  Louis  Charles 
Antoink:  general";  b.  near  Riom,  Auvergne,  France,  Aug. 
17.  1768.  He  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  geiiend.  In  1798  he  took  tiarl  in"  tlie  expedition  to 
lOgypt.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Sidiman  in  October  (if  that 
vear,  and  completed  Ihe  conf|Uest  of  I'pper  Egypt  in  1799. 
lie  afterward  governed  that  lu-ovince  wilh  such  moderation 
and  justice  that  the  natives  called  him  "  The  JusI  Sultan." 
In  Jiav,  1800,  he  returned  to  France,  and  hastened  to  join 
the  ar'mv  in  Italy.     The  French  were  about  to  retreat  at 
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Marengo,  when  Desaix  an-ived  with  a  reserve,  and  convei'ted 
defeat  into  a  decisive  victory,  liut  he  was  killed  in  this 
action.  June  14.  1800.  See  J.  Lavallee.  Elaye  historique  du 
General  Desaix;  Thiers,  History  of  the  Consulate. 

T)e  Sanctis.  Praxcesco:  scholar  and  statesman;  b.  in 
Italy  in  1818.  He  was  educated  in  Naples,  and  there  began 
his  career  as  teacher  or  professor.  This  wa.s  always  his  nat- 
ural calling,  yet  it  was  hard  in  the  troubled  days  of  the 
fifties  for  an  Italian  to  avoid  the  complications  of  politics. 
De  Sanctis  had  opinions,  and  the  result  was  three  years' 
imprisonment  (1850-5;:!).  After  his  release,  he  taught  for  a 
time  in  Turin,  then  in  Zurich,  returning  to  Naples  in  1860. 
Here  in  1862  he  became  jjrofessor  in  the  university,  found- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  jouvnal  L'ltnlia.  He  will  be  long- 
est remembered  for  his  Storia  delta  letteratura  italiana  (2 
vols.,  1870).     D.  at  Naples.  Dec.  29,  1883.      A.  R.  Marsh. 

De  Sanctis.  Luioi :  a  leader  of  the  Protestant  movement 
in  Italy:  b.  in  Rome.  Dec.  31.  1808:  was  for  some  years  a 
priest  (1831)  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Rome :  became  a 
Protestant  in  1847;  was  in  1864  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  Waldensian  Seminary  in  Florence,  and  es- 
tablished there  the  Protestant  periodical  Eco  delta  Verita. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  against  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church,  which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
D.  in  Florence,  Dec.  31,  1869.  See  the  anonymous  Life  of 
him  (Florence.  1870). 

Desanlniers,  da'sol'ni-a',  Frax^ois  Severe  Lesieur  : 
journalist:  b.  at  Yamachiche,  P.  Q..  Canada.  Sept.  19.  1850; 
educated  at  Nicolet  College,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1879.  He  has  been  editor  of  Le  Consfitiitionnel,  Le  Cana- 
dien,  Le  Foyer  Domestiqne,  Le  Messager  de  Kifolet.  and 
Le  Journal  des  Trois-Hirieres.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec  1878-86;  entered  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  in  1887,  and  was  re-elected  in  1891. 

Neil  Macdonald. 

Desbrosses.  do'brSs',  Jean:  landscape-painter;  b.  in 
Paris,  Slav  28.  1835.  Pupil  of  Ary  .Scheffer  and  Chintreuil ; 
seeond-class  medal.  Salon,  1887 ;  third-class,  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1889.  He  usually  paints  sunlight  effects  on  summer 
landscape  motives.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Descartes.  Ad  kaarf.  Rexi-:  :  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician ;  b.  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine.  France.  Mar.  31,  1.596; 
educated  at  the  college  of  La  Fleche,  where  he  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Jlersenne.  He  left  college  in 
1612,  dissatisfied  with  the  method  and  doctrines  whichwere 
then  in  vogue.  He  resolved  to  efface  from  his  mind  all 
.scholastic  dogmas  and  the  prejudices  of  his  edvicatitm.  to 
reject  the  authority  of  books,  and  to  admit  only  that  which 
was  confirmed  by  reason  and  experiment.  He  entered  the 
Dutch  army  in  1616.  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in 
1619,  but  renounced  the  military  profession  in  1621.  In 
pursuit  of  knowledge  he  traveled  for  several  years  in  Italy, 
France,  and  other  countries.  He  settled  in  Holland  in 
1629,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  metaphysics,  etc.  He  made  important  discov- 
eries in  algebra  and  geometry,  which  he  announced  in  his 
Discourse  on  the  JMhod  of  Reasoning  \Yell  and  of  Investi- 
gating Scientific  Truth  {Discours  de  la  Jlefhode  'pour  hirn 
conduire  la  Jiaison,  etc..  1637).  This  work  comprises  trea- 
tises on  metaphysics,  dioptrics,  and  geometry.  He  was  the 
first  who  introduced  exponents  or  applied  the  notation  of 
indices  to  algebraic  powers,  and  he  gave  a  new  and  inge- 
nious solution  of  equations  of  the  fourth  degree. 

He  ptililishcd  in  1641  .Vcditationesde  Prima  Philosophia. 
which  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  philosophical  incpiiry. 
He  founded  the  supei-struetm-e  of  all  positive  knowledge  on 
the  basis  of  self-consciousness,  or  the  relation  between  con- 
sciousness and  existence,  which  he  expressed  in  tliis  phrase  : 
Cogito,  ergo  sum — I  think,  therefore  I  exist.  Hi'  worked  a 
greater  change  in  nieta|ihysical  thought  than  any  modern 
jihilosopher.  The  innovations  and  paradoxes  of  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  excited  much  hostility  among  the  theolo- 
gians and  trie  disciples  of  Aristotle.  His  book  was  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome.  Among  his 
other  works  is  Principle^!  of  Pliitosophi/  (I'rineipia  P/iiloso- 
phiip.  1644),  in  which  he  jiropounds  his  theory  of  tlic  world 
— that  the  sun  is  tlie  center  of  a  vortex  of  an  ethereal  lluid, 
whose  whirling  motion  i>rodnces  the  revolution  of  the  plan- 
ets and  other  phenomena.  The  French  court  granted  him 
a  pension  of  3.000  livres  in  1647.  Having  been  invited  to 
her  court  by  Christina,  Queen  of  .Sweden,  he  went  to  Stock- 


holm in  1649,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11,  1650.  Complete  edi- 
tions of  his  works  were  published  in  1690  and  1824.  See 
The  Method,  Meditations,  and  Selections  from  the  Princi- 
ples of  Descartes,  translated  by  John  Veitch  ;  a  translation 
of  the  Meditations,  by  W.  R.  Walker  in  Jour.  Spec.  Philos., 
vol.  iv. ;  Kuno  Fischer,  Geschichte  der  Keueren  Philos.,  bd. 
i. ;  Adrien  Baillet,  Vie  de  Descartes  (2  vols.,  1691);  Thomas, 
^loge  de  Descartes  (1765):  G.  H.  Gaillard,  JEloge  de  Des- 
cartes (1765):  Millet.  Descartes,  sa  Vie,  etc.  (1869). 

Descartes"s  Rule  of  Signs  :  a  theorem  by  means  of 
which  the  maximum  number  of  positive  or  negative  roots 
of  an  equation  can  be  ascertained  by  inspection.  The  the- 
ory reduces  itself  essentially  to  this:  The  number  of  positive 
roots  of  an  equation  can  not  exceed  the  numlierof  variations 
in  the  signs  of  its  coefficients,  considered  in  their  pi-oper 
order.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  cubic  equation  F(j-)  = 
Sx^  —  7x^  +  llj;  -1-4  =  0.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  but  two 
variations  of  signs  on  passing  from  one  extreme  term  to  the 
other,  through  the  intermediate  ones,  we  conclude  that  the 
cubic  can  not  have  more  than  two  positive  roots.  To  ascer- 
tain the  maximum  number  of  negative  roots,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  apply  the  same  theorem  to  the  equation  which 
is  obtained  from  the  orisinal  bv  changing  x  into  —  x. 
Thus  the  positive  roots  F(-  x)  =  —  3.r»  -  Ix^  —  llj:  +  4  = 
0  are  negative  roots  of  the  original  cubic,  and  by  Descartes's 
rule  their  number  can  not  exceed  one.  This  rule  is  a  partic- 
ular case  of  Fourier's  theorem. 

Descent:  in  law,  the  succession  to  landed  estate  after  the 
owner's  death,  in  cases  where  he  has  not  made  previous  dis- 
position of  the  estate.  The  rule  of  descent  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  was  that  the  sons  shared  alike,  and  the  daugh- 
ters were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  their  brothers. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  eldest  son  had  a  double  portion. 
With  the  ancient  Romans  sons  and  daughters  shared  alike. 
The  former  English  law  was  very  complicated,  but  has  of 
late  received  important  modifications.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture prevails  as  to  males,  while  several  females  of  equal 
degree  claim  as  one  heir. 

The  subject  of  descent  is  regulated  by  positive  rules  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  but  few  of  general  application  can  be  stated. 
The  following  may  be  referred  to  as  either  of  common  rec- 
ognition or  having  some  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice : 

1.  Title  by  descent  depends  upon  a  rale  of  law.  The  per- 
son from  whom  the  land  descends  is  termed  an  ancestor; 
the  one  to  whom  it  passes  is  called  an  heir,  who  has  no  voli- 
tion in  the  matter.  The  estate  is  cast  upon  him,  at  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  even  against  his  consent. 

2.  The  persons  to  wliom  land  descends  are  specifically 
designated  by  positive  rule,  and  may  he  grouped  as  follows: 
(1)  Lineal  descendants.  These,  if  of  equal  degree,  take 
equally  undivided  shares  or  are  "tenants  in  common."  If 
of  unequal  degree,  those  who  are  more  remote  take  the 
share  that  would  have  belonged  to  their  jiarent  if  living. 
Thus  if  the  ancestor  had  left  a  son  A.  and  C,  D.  E.  children 
of  a  deceased  son  B.  the  grandchildren  taken  together  would 
have  the  share  of  B.  Those  who  inherit  on  equal  terms  are 
said  to  take  per  capita ;  those  who  take  the  shares  of  de- 
ceased persons,  as  above  illustrated,  are  said  to  take  per 
stirpes.  (2)  Where  there  are  no  descendants,  the  next 
claimants  would  regularly  be  the  parents  (the  father  being 
frequently  preferred  to  the  mother),  as  they  are  removed 
but  one  degree  from  the  intestate,  wliile  the  nearest  collat- 
eral relatives  (brothers  and  sisters),  reckoning  according  to 
the  methods  of  the  civil  law  (see  Coxsaniuixitv),  are  two 
degrees.  Still,  if  the  estate  descended  to  the  intestate  from 
maternal  relatives,  thei-e  are  cogent  reasons  for  preferring 
the  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  father,  and  the  same  reasons 
for  preferring  them  to  the  mother  where  the  land  came 
from  paternal  relatives.  Under  these  circumstances  the  law 
of  some  of  the  States  gives  the  land  to  the  father  or  mother 
for  life  only,  as  the  case  may  lie.  and  the  estate  itself  to  the 
brothers  aiid  sisters.  (3)  If  there  be  no  father  or  mother 
or  descemlauls.  the  land  will  descend  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  equally,  with  the  same  distinctions  as  to  taking /;er 
capita  and  per  stirpes  tifi  noticed  under  subdivision  (1). 
(4)  The  next  claimants  are  cither  grandparents,  or.  if  these 
be  passed  over,  as  may  be  the  case,  uncles  and  aunts  and 
their  descendants.  In  the  instance  of  uncles,  etc..  tlie  law 
of  some  of  the  States  distinguishes  between  the  case  where 
the  intestate  acquired  the  estate  by  his  own  act  and  where 
he  obtained  it  by  inheritance.  In  the  former  instance  the 
descent  would  take  place  to  maternal  and  paternal  uncles 
and  aunts  and  their  descendants,  without  discrimination; 
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ill  the  latter,  the  uncles,  etc.,  belonging  to  that  branch  of 
the  family  from  which  the  estate  was  derived  would  have 
the  preference.  More  remote  claimants  neetl  not  here  be 
nutici'il.  ("))  Distinctions  sometimes  are  rccof^nizcd  between 
relatives  of  the  whole  blood  and  those  of  the  half  blood,  so 
that  the  latter  are  excluded  from  inheriting.  An  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  law  of  Xew  York,  under  which,  for  ex- 
ample, a  briither  of  the  half  blood  on  the  maternal  side 
(frdtir  ulerinua)  can  not  inherit  lantl  from  a  brother  having 
a  dilVerent  father,  which  land  such  brother  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  as  the  claimant  is  not  in  tluit  case  of  the 
blood  of  the  immediate  ancestor  from  whom  the  estate  was 
derived  bv  the  brother  from  whom  inheritance  is  claimed 
(W/iee/cr  \s.  C/itlffi-hiicli,  .~)3  New  York  Kcoorts  67,  1ST3). 
(K)  Posthumous  children  inherit  as  if  they  had  been  born 
during  the  life  of  the  ancestor.  They  must  l)c  born  alive, 
and  nf  such  a  stale  of  <levelopmeiit  that  by  tlie  laws  of 
physiology  they  arc  capable  of  living.  (7)  The  English 
common  law  will  i)revail  unless  abrogated  by  statute. 
Thus  in  Xew  York,  wliere  the  special  cases  referred  to  in 
the  statute  of  descents  do  not  occur,  primogeniture  still  is 
recognized. 

3.  Illegitimate  relatives  can  not  in  general  inherit,  though 
in  a  number  of  the  States  they  may  under  certain  ijualifu-a- 
tions,  particularly  from  the  mother  and  maternal  relatives. 

4.  The  law  of  the  State  where  the  land  is  situate  governs 
descent,  without  reference  to  the  law  jjrevailing  where  the 
owner  resides. 

5.  In  general,  all  interests  in  and  rights  to  land  are  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  descent.  Thus  shoidd  the  intestate 
have  only  a  right  of  action,  or  be  the  owner  of  a  future  es- 
tate, or  have  simjily  a  beneficial  ownership,  such  as  an  estate 
held  in  trust.  Ids  rights  and  (lualilied  estates  of  this  nature 
will  be  transmitted  under  the  same  general  rules  as  if  he 
were  legal  owner  in  possession.  Tliis  proposition  is  in 
some  respects  in  marked  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law.  This  system  required  the  ancestor  to  have 
been  at  some  time  seized  or  to  have  an  estate  of  which 
seizin  could  be  affirmed.  (.See  Skizix.)  Accordingly,  if  he 
had  acquired  oidy  a  right  of  action,  tliis  could  not  descend 
from  him.  nor  could  in  general  an  estate  of  which  he  had 


acquired  the  ownership,  subject  to  a  life  estate  in  another. 

Still,  if 

of  his  s( 
descent. 


he  had  once  been  seized,  the  unlawful  deprivation 
of  his  seizin  would  not  prevent  the  operation  of  the  law  of 


6.  In  a  numlier  of  the  States  aliens  can  not  inherit.  This 
is  a  rule  of  the  English  common  law.  In  other  States  it 
has  been  abrogated.  T.  W.  Dwioirr. 

Deschanihaitlt.  d(7-shaam-bo' :  town  of  Quebec,  Canada  : 
in  Port  Xeiif  t'ounty.  an<l  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  It  is 
a  railroad  station,  3!)  miles  S.  W.  of  Quebec.  See  map  of 
Quebec,  ref.  4-1).     Pop.  1.4.m 

Pcschanips.  drtshaluV,  I^mile:  poet  and  dramatist;  b. 
at  Hourges,  France,  Feb.  20.  1791.  He  produced  in  1818 
two  successful  comedies,  entitled  Selmourf!  et  Finnan  and 
Le  Tour  da  Fanur.  and  took  position  in  the  literary  world 
as  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. In  1828  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  called 
Kludi's  fnanaises  et  I'traiii/eres.  He  contributed  to  the 
journals  some  prose  tales  ami  a  great  number  of  critical  ar- 
ticles. He  also  translated  Romeo  ami  ■lutief  and  Mdcheth. 
D.  Apr.  'J:!.  1871. 

Descllinims,  ErsT.\<ni:,  entitled  Morel  during  his  life : 
poet;  b.  at  Vertus,  in  Champagne,  Prance,  in  1328:  has  an 
important  place  among  the  artificial  versifiers  of  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  lie  chiefiy  produced  hal/nrlex.  ron- 
deaitx.  virelaU,  and  similar  forms  of  verse.  Still  we  have 
by  him  a  poem  of  13.()t)0  lines,  entitled  Mimirde  J/(iri(i(/e. 
and  an  .1/7  of  I'oetri/  (Traictie  de  I'ltr/  de  dirler),  which  has 
much  interest  for  tiie  student  of  French  verse.  I).  al)out 
1410.  The  edition  of  the  works  edited  by  the  Marouis  de 
Qiieux  de  Saint-IIilaire  for  the  Societe  des  Anciens  Textes 
I'rani.ais  is  not  yet  complete  (1892).  See  A.  Sarradin,  E. 
Deschampx.  sa  vie  el  w.s  (eiivrea  (1880).  A.  H.  Maksh. 

Doschanel,  dn  sha"ii'ner,  ^milk  ArofsxE  Etif.nxe  JIar- 
riN:  author;  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1819;  i)ublished  in  18.50 
C'li/honcixine  et  Socinlisme.  and  articles  for  the  republican 
press  which  caused  his  banishment.  Ucturning  in  1859,  he 
oecame  an  editor  of  the  Journal  de.i  Debata;  in  1881  he  was 
uade  Professor  of  Modern  French  Literature  in  the  College 
le  France.  He  printed  Les  Courtisanes  de  la  Griee  (18o4): 
ifitloire  de  la  I 'onversation  (1858) ;  Phi/siolni/ie  deg  ecrivai'ns 
it  des  artisteg  (1864) ;  Etudes  sur  Aristophane  (1867) ;  Le  liu- 


mnnlisme  dex  da/isiques  (1882) ;  Racine  (2  vols.,  1884) :  Paii~ 
cal.  La  Ruchefuucauld,  Bossuet  (1885) ;  Le.  Theatre  de  Vol- 
taire (1886);  Boileau,  Charles  Perrault  (1888). 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Maksh. 
Descllt;  a  river  of  Baluchistan:  enters  the  Arabian  Sea 
in  lat.  25'  15'  N.,  Ion.  61'  ,50'  E.     It  is  nearly  900  miles  long, 
but  is  shallow  in  all  ]iai1s  of  its  course. 

D'Esflot,  Esclot,  or  Sdot,  Bkrxat  :  Catalan  historian, 
whose  Chronicle  was  first  published  in  the  original  text  bv 
Buchon,  together  with  a  translation  of  Muntaner  and  other 
matter  in  his  Collection  of  Chroniyue.i  I'trinifjeres  relatives 
aux  Expeditions  fran^aise-s  pendiint  le  XJII'  Siecle  (Paris, 
1841,  8vo).  The  years  of  DTfeclot's  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, but  his  Cronica  del  Rei/  En  I'erc  e  dels  .seua  ante- 
cessors pussafs  ai^pears  to  have  been  composed  in  1285. 
This  w^ork  has  not  the  fervor,  the  "  wrath  and  partiality," 
of  JIuntaner's  chivalric  narrative,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
less  trustworthy;  and  it  often  contains  piquant  details 
which  Muntaner  sacrificed  to  his  rhetoric.  D'KscIot's  is 
the  oldest  historical  conqiosition  of  any  moment  which  re- 
mains to  us  from  the  early  stage  of  tlic  Catalan  language, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  great  linguistic  as  well  as  literary 
interest. 

Descriptive  Geometry:  See  Geometry,  Descriptive. 

Desearta :  island  of  the  West  Indies.    See  Guadelol-pe. 

Deseret',  University  of:  a  collegiate  institution  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  U. :  incorporated  in  1850  liy  the  assembly  of  the 
provisional  State  of  Descrct.  In  X'ov.,  1850,  it  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  under  the  supervision  of  Or.son 
Spencer,  A.M.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  patronage  the  school  was 
discontinued  till  1867.  when.  un<ler  David  O.  Calder,  it  was 
started  as  a  commercial  college.  In  18G9.  under  the  presi- 
dency of  .lohn  R.  Park,  51. 1).,  scientific,  classical,  and  nor- 
mal departments  were  added  to  the  commercial,  and  in  1870 
an  academical  department  was  established,  as  well  as  a 
model  school.  A  deaf-mute  department,  was  established  in 
1884.     Both  .sexes  are  aiimitfed  to  the  university. 

Deseron'to:  town  (founded  in  1850);  Ha.stings  co.,  Onta- 
rio, Canada  (for  location,  see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  3-G). 
It  is  connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canada  Pacific 
R.  R.  by  a  branch  line,  and  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
(Juiiite.  130  miles  W.  of  Toronto.  Deseronto  has  four 
churches,  high  school,  extensive  lumber-mill.s,  sash  and  door 
factorv.  terra-cotta  works,  car  and  locomotive  shops,  flour- 
mills, 'brick-vard.  distilling  works,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  1.070; 
(1890)  3,388 ;'  (1893)  estimated,  4,000. 

Editor  of  "Tribuse." 

Deserts  [0.  Fr.  desert:  Ital.  deserto:  Span,  de.'iierto  < 
Lat.  deser'tum,  plnr.  deser'fa.  uninhaliited  land,  deser'tus 
pte.  of  dese'rere,  abandon] :  barren  land  areas,  determined 
by  aridity,  cold,  or  the  absence  of  soil.  They  are  commonly 
thought  of  as  dry  plains,  but  they  may  possess  great  variety 
of  form.  inclu<ling  all  areas  scantily  occupied  bv  or  free 
from  animal  and  plant  life.  The  barren  rocks  ami  snows  of 
mountain  summits,  the  icy  plateau  of  Greenland,  the  fresh 
lava  Hows  of  volcanic  <listricts.  and  the  sail-beds  of  extinct 
lakes  may  all  be  included  with  arid  lands  under  the  general 
term  desert. 

The  dryness  by  which  arid  deserts  are  produced  depends 
on  three  things:  1.  Jlountains  inclosing  the  region  from 
moist  winds.  Thus  the  deserts  of  the  western  basins  of 
Nevaila,  Utah,  and  Arizona  are  sheltered  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  from  the  vapor-bearing  winds  of  the  Pacific;  the 
mountains  that  rise  above  these  deserts  may  have  rain  or 
snow  enough  to  supjiort  forest  growth  at  high  levels,  but 
the  intervening  plains  are  extremely  barren.  The  great 
interior  basins  of  Asia  are  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains which  receive  rain  from  the  oceans  on  their  outer 
.slopes;  streams  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  inclosed 
basin,  supporting  small  settlements  where  they  emerge  from 
their  steeper  valleys,  and  then  dwindling  away  as  they 
advance  across  the  sandy  wastes.  2.  The  occurn'oce  chiefly 
or  exclusively  of  warming  winds  ;  that  is,  of  winds  which  flow 
toward  the  equator,  warming  as  they  advance  and  yielding 
no  rain.  Thus  the  great  Sahara  lies  chiefly  under  the 
N.  R.  trade  winds ;  its  northern  margin  receives  light  rains  in 
winter,  when  cyclonic  storms  pass  by  from  th<'  Atlantic; 
the  southern  margin  has  rain  in  summer,  when  the  eiiuato- 
rial  rain-belt  migrates  luu'th ;  but  the  central  area  has  no 
rains  except  where  its  mountains  rise  high  enough  to  pro- 
voke precipitation.  The  deserts  of  Atacaina  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  of  Lower  California  are  dry 
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even  though  near  the  ocean,  because  their  winds  blow 
equatorward.  3.  Distance  from  the  ocean,  even  though  not 
inclosed  by  mountains.  The  deserts  and  steppes  of  the 
Aralo-Caspian  region  may  be  reached  by  Atlantic  winds 
crossing  the  lowlands  of  Central  Europe,  but  the  overland 
distance  is  so  great  that  most  of  the  vapors  brought  from 
the  sea  fall  as  rain  on  the  way. 

The  form  of  arid  deserts  varies  greatly :  from  unbroken 
plains,  as  the  beds  of  extincts  lakes  or  seas  in  Utah,  Nevada 
(see  BoNXEViLLE  and  Lahoxtan),  and  Australia,  to  sandy 
and  stony  plateaus  much  diversified  by  high  and  low  land, 
as  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Sahara.  The  former  ac- 
tion of  running  water,  indicative  of  a  moister  climate,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  dried  valleys  orwadies  which  traverse 
the  Sahara,  where  they  are  often  JEollowed  as  caravan  routes ; 
but  the  present  agent  of  greatest  geological  change  is  the 
wind,  by  which  the  finest  dust  is  blown  far  away,  even  to 
the  ocean,  and  tlie  sand  is  drifted  about  obliterating  rather 
than  forming  valleys,  carving  the  rocks,  and  heaping  up 
dunes  several  hundred  feet  high.  See  Arid  Region,  Dune, 
Oasis,  and  Sahara.  W.  M.  Davis. 

Desfontaines,  ddfohtan',  Rexe  Louiche:  botanist;  b. 
at  Treniblay.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  P>ance,  in  Feb.,  1750.  Among 
his  publislied  works  were  Flora  Atlantica  (2  vols.  4to,  1798), 
which  treats  of  the  plants  of  Africa,  and  Description  of  the 
Trees  and  S/irubs  of  France.     D.  Nov.  16,  1833. 

Dcssrenettes,  da'2he-nef,  Nicolas  Rene  DrFRicHE, 
Baron:  physician;  b.  at  Alen^on,  France,  May  23.  17G2. 
He  was  chief  physician  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  179.5-96.  in 
Egypt  1798;  was  physician  to  the  grand  army  during  the 
empire,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  lost  his  position 
at  the  Restoration.  He  wrote,  besides  other  medical  works. 
The  Medical  History  of  the  Army  of  the  East  (1802).  D. 
Feb.  3,  1837. 

Desg'Offes,  da'gof,  Blaise  Alexandre:  still-life  painter ; 
b.  in  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1830.  Pupil  of  Flandrin  ;  second- 
class  medals.  Salons,  1863  and  1878;  third-class  medal, 
Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His  work  is  finished  with  the  great- 
est minuteness  and  exactness.  Many  of  his  paintings  repre- 
sent groups  of  s|:ilendid  objects  of  art,  ivories,  bronzes,  en- 
amels, lapis-lazuli  vases,  and  the  like.  Amethyst  Vase  and 
Crystal  Vase  and  other  Objects  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery, Paris.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Des'iccant  [from  Lat.  desic'cans.  pres.  ptc.  of  desicca're, 
to  dry  anything  up ;  de,  off  +  sicctis.  dry] :  in  medicine,  an 
application  used  to  check  the  secretion  of  a  membrane  or 
ulcer. 

Desiccation :  a  process  of  extracting  moisture  by  chem- 
ical agency  or  by  the  use  of  air  and  heat.  Fused  calcium 
chloride,  (|uicklime,  fused  potassium  carbonate,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Desiderio  (Da  Settignaiio) :  See  Settionano. 

Desima :  a  very  small  artificial  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  shaped  like  a  fan.  whence  the  Japanese 
name.  In  the  early  history  of  European  relations  with 
Japan,  the  Dutch  were  the  only  people  admitted,  and  they 
were  confined  to  this  island  and  subjected  to  manv  indigni- 
ties. 51".  W.  11. 

Desiardins,  da'zhaardiin' :  a  sculptor,  whose  real  name 
was  Martin  van  den  Bogaard  ;  b.  in  Breda  in  1640.  In 
1670  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1671  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy a  bas-relief  representing  Hercules  crowned  by  Glory, 
and  two  other  works.  These  caused  his  election  into  tlie 
Academy.  He  executed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  the  city  of  Lyons,  liis  first  and  finest  work  of  this  size. 
In  the  vestilnde  of  the  church  of  the  Mazarin  College  he 
sculptured  the  Evangelists  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in 
six  groups ;  these  were  destroyed  in  the  Revolution  ;  he  pro- 
duced the  marble  statue  of  Evening  for  the  park  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  finished  Lcfevre's  Artemis.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  erect  a  statue  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  Place  de  la 
Victoire  in  Paris,  for  which  he  was  paid  a  million  francs; 
this  was  also  destroyed  in  1792.     D.  in  1694.  W.  J.  S. 

Dcsjardiiis,  .Vlphonse  :  member  of  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment; b.  at  Terreboiuie.  P.  (^.,  May  6,  1841,  and  educated 
at  Jlasson  College.  He  was  admit'ted  to  the  bar  in  1862; 
in  1868  forsook  law  for  journalism,  ami  has  edited  L'Ordre 
and  Le  Nouveau  Jllonde  newspajiers.  lie  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Canadian  papal  zouaves  sent  to  aid  the 
PojK'  in  1808:  one  of  the  aiilhors  of  the  Programme  Calho- 
lique  1871 ;  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Pius 


IX.  in  1872.  He  entered  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1874, 
and  has  been  re-elected  at  every  subsequent  election  up  to 
and  including  that  of  1891.  Neil  Macdoxald. 

Desman  [Swed.  desman-ratta.  musk  rat] :  the  common 
name  fur  the  two  species  of  musk  shrews.  The  Russian  desman 
(Jlyogale  moschata)  is  aliout  8  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  as  much  more.  The  fur  is  soft,  brown,  and 
glossy,  the  hind  feet  long  and  webbed,  the  tail  naked  and 
vertically  flattened.  In  fact,  but  for  its  long,  slender  nose, 
the  desman,  although  an  insectivore,  bears  a  strong  ex- 
ternal likeness  to  a  small  nnisk  rat.  It  inhabits  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Southeastern  Russia,  and  feeds  on  aquatic 
insects.  The  Pyrenean  desman  (M.  pyrenaica),  so  named 
from  its  habitat,  is  smaller,  and  has  a  round  tail.  See  Tal- 
piD-E.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Desmids  [from  Gr.  Z€ati.6i.  chain  +  ilSos.  form] :  micro- 
scopical, single-celled,  fresh-water  alga^  (Desmidiaceir).  num- 
bering about  1,100  species.  In  many  ways  they  remind  one 
of  the  Diatoms,  but  they  have  true  chlorophyll,  and  their 
walls  are  not  silicified.  In  shape  they  vary  from  fusiform  to 
cylindrical  and  disk-shaped,  and  are  often  much  constricted 
at  the  middle.  In  some  cases  they  have  the  power  of  move- 
ment, somewhat  as  in  Diatoms ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  mechanism  is  the  same  or  not. 

They  reproduce  by  splitting  (fission),  and  by  a  sexual 
process  (conjugation).  In  the  former  the  neck  joining  the 
two  halves  elongates,  and  divides  by  a  partition  (Fig.  1), 
producing  two  unsymmetrical  individuals.  By  subsequent 
growth  of  tlie  smaller  lobes  the  two  desmids  soon  become 


Fig.  1— a,  B,  the  splitting  (fission)  of  Cnsmarium;  C,  the  splitting  of 
Desmidium^  in  which  the  new  individuals  remain  attached. 

symmetrical,  and  usually  separate  from  one  another.  In 
some  species  they  remain  attached,  and  thus  form  long  fila- 
ments. 

In  the  sexual  process  two  contiguous  cells  break  open, 
and  their  contents  unite  into  a  single  mass  which  soon  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  thick  wall,  thus  becoming  a  resting- 
spore  (zygospore).  In  germination  these  spcjres  separate 
their  contents  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  eventually 
becomes  a  new  desmid. 

In  the  classification  of  desmids  three  sub-families  are  rec- 
ognized as  follows :  (1)  Cells  after  division  forming  a  fila- 
ment {Endesmidie(e),  as  in  Desinidium  (Fi^.  1,  C).  SyaJo- 
theca,  Gonatozygim.  etc.  (2)  Cells  after  division  free,  but 
connected  by  a  hyaline  branching  filament  (Co.wiocladiefp), 
as  in  the  single  genus.  Co.sniof/nrfiVfn.  (3)  Cells  after  divi- 
sion always  free,  usually  more  or  less  bilobed  (Didymioidece), 
as  in  Ctosterium  (Fig." 2,  A).  Cosmarium  (Fig.  2,  B),  Euas- 
trum,  Jlicrasterins  (Fig.  2,  C),  etc. 


Fio.  2. 
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—A,   CJosterium   striolatinu  ;    B,    Cnamarium   radiosltm  ; 
Micrasterias  americana.  all  highly  magnified. 


Literature.— 7?n7(.sA  Desmids.  by  M.  C.  Cooke(1887),with 
6.5  plates:  De.tmids  of  the  Vnited  States,  by  Francis  Wolle 
(1H84).  with  53  plates;  Si/llnqe  Algnrum.  (vol.  i.,  pp.  777  to 
1236),  by  J.  B.  De  Toni  (1889),  including  descripti(ms  of  all 
known  species.  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Des  Moines,  dc-moin'  :  river  of  the  V.  S.,  the  largest  that 
traverses  the  State  of  Iowa:  rises  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Minnesota.  It  flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  the  capital 
city,  Des  Moines,  below  which  it  runs   nearly  southeast- 


DES   MOINES 


DESSALIXES 
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■ward  until  it  enters  the  Mississippi  river  at  tlie  sotitheast 
extremity  of  Iowa,  about  4  miles  Ih'Iow  Keokuk.  Lenijth 
estimated  at  .500  miles.  It  flows  through  fertile  undulating 
prairies  and  a  large  fitjld  of  bituminous  eoal. 

Des  MoiiU's:  city  and  center  of  seventeen  railways;  capi- 
tal of  Iowa  and  of  Polk  County  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  .>-(t):  on  Des  Moines  river  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Raccoon;  li.")?  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  174  miles 
W.  of  Davenport,  and  ViS  miles  E.  of  Omaha.  The  State 
capital  was  removed  in  I8.J7  to  this  city,  which  was  at  that 
time  called  Fort  Des  .Moines,  founded  five  years  earlier.  A 
new  State-house  has  bee.n  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^3,000,000. 


stale  capit->l.  i 


The  State  library  contains  over  40.000  volumes,  and  the  city 
maintains  a  largo  free  library.  The  State  arsenal,  a  large 
building,  contains,  besides  military  equipments  for  the  State, 
the  tattered  Hags  of  all  Iowa  regimiMits  engaged  in  the  war 
of  1H61-6.").  and  other  trophies  and  articles  of  interest.  The 
city  has  72  churches.  39  public  school  buildings,  and  sev- 
eral private  schools;  2  high  schools,  5  colleges,  a  museum, 
an  extensive  system  of  electric  railways,  water-works,  4 
daily,  23  weekly,  and  1.5  monthly  and  semi-monthly  periodi- 
cals; 14  banks  (4  national,  H  savings.  1  Slate,  and  I  ]irivate), 
with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  ^'-.tlOO.OOO  capital  and  about 
:S1.0(X),0(J0  surplus;  16  insurance  companies  (H  tire,  6  life,  1 
accident,  and  1  live-stock);  a  V.  S.  court-house  and  irast- 
office.  built  of  Joliet  stone,  costing  ^3.50.fH)0.  and  a  large 
county  court-house.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  inex- 
haustible coal  lands,  and  coal  is  mined  for  manufacturing 
purposes  so  cheaply  that  the  cost  of  inotive-iiower  is  trilling. 

ManiifticturfS. — The  manufacturing  interests  are  large 
and  rapidly  increasing,  including  starch-factories,  cotton, 
woolen,  flour,  and  oatmeal  mills,  sewing-machine  factory, 
linseed-oil  mills,  and  manufactories  of  paint,  soap,  boilers, 
plows,  scales,  wagons,  carriages,  brooms,  shoes,  bricks,  boats, 
confectionery,  crackers,  excelsior,  furniture,  woven-wire 
fence,  gloves  and  mittens,  hats,  liariiess,  hosiery,  iron  and 
brass,  proprietary  medicines,  noveltii's,  pottery,  pumps, 
priiuing-presses.  pianos,  suspenders,  show-cases,  tents,  type- 
writing machines,  trunks,  windmills,  white  bronze,  yeast, 
and  washing-machines.  The  U.  S.  census  report  for  1890 
shows  297  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
)f2,792,!l7!l.  giving  emplovment  to  3,149  persons,  at  an  annual 
wage  of  $l,6«0.9fi9.  I'lie  cost  of  nuitcrial  used  was  $2.42.5,- 
790,  and  the  value  of  products  ^5,242.992.  The  assessed 
valuatii>n  for  1890  was  $13,931,700,  and  the  municipal  debt 
$406,841. 

Populnlion. — Des  Moines  is  the  most  populous  city  in 
Iowa.     Pop.  (1880)  22.408 ;  (1890)  .50.093  ;  (189.5)  50.3.59. 

SwRl/r.^RV  OK  C0.M.MEKCIAL  EXCH.^NQE. 

Desinoiiil :  a  noble  family  of  Ireland,  whose  founder  was 
Maurick  FirzGKRALt),  who  became  Earl  of  Desmond  and 
one  of  the  three  chief  governors  of  Dublin.  Garrkt.  Earl 
of  Desmond,  the  head  of  the  Southern  Fitzgeralds  and  an 
all-powerful  chief  in  Munster.  refused  to  sidjmit  to  the  au- 
thority of  l^ueen  Elizabeth,  and  was  declared  a  traitor.  He 
then  submitted,  but  revolte<l  in  1574,  and  again  in  1.579. 
Driven  from  his  lands  and  hunted  as  an  outlaw,  he  was  dis- 
covered and  slain  by  the  English  in  1.583.'  From  that  time 
the  family  ceased  to  be  powerful,  ami  it  is  now  extinct. 


Dosmoiiliiis,  dainoo'liti'r,  Lccie  Simplk e  Camille  Ben- 
gist;  political  jourmilist  and  revolutionist;  b.  at  Guise, 
Aisne,  France,  Mar.  2,  1760;  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  em- 
braced the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  with  boundless  enthusi- 
asm. Some  of  his  writings  had  already  attracted  attention 
and  exerted  considerable  iidluence,  when  he  was  suddenly 
lifted  into  prominence  by  his  passionate  address  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Palais  Royal.  .July  13,  1789,  which  stirred  up  the 
peo[)le  to  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  on  the  following  day, 
and  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  active 
manifestations  of  the  Revolution.  He  became  a  devoted 
follower  of  Danton  ;  edited  the  Jievolii/ions  de  France  et  de 
Brabant  with  great  brilliancy  and  audacity,  reflecting  and 
controlling  the  tunnilt  and  ]ia.ssion  of  the  hour;  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cordeliers  Club,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rising  of  Aug.  10.  1792.  In  1792  he  became  a 
member  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  acted  with  the 
Mountain,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  Still  following  Danton's  lead- 
ership, he  joined  the  latter  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the 
bloodthirsty  excesses  into  which  the  Enrages  plunged  the 
Revolution,  and  in  his  paper  Le.  riciix  Corddier,  which  had 
much  fame  and  possessed  admirable  literary  qualities,  he 
denounced  these  excesses  with  courage  and  often  nobility  of 
spirit.  Indeed,  his  wit  contributed  much  to  his  ruin.  He 
incurred  the  implacable  hatred  of  Saint-Just  by  saying  that 
the  latter  "carried  his  head  like  the  Holy  Sacrament." 
Robesiiierre,  his  schoolnuUe,  who  had  several  times  inter- 
vened in  his  favor,  and  wlio  in  his  speeches  gave  some  very 
striking  characteristics  of  his  noble  enthusiasm  and  danger- 
ous talent,  and  of  the  peculiar  tenderness  and  waywardness 
of  his  character,  finally  deserted  him.  He  was  involved  in 
the  proscription  of  Danton.  and  was  executed  with  him  Apr. 
.5,  1794.  At  the  last  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  guillotine  in  a  state  of  piteous  terror  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  courage  of  Danton.  Lucile 
Duplessis,  to  whom  he  was  nuirried  in  1791,  and  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  soon  followed  him  to  the  guillotine.  He 
was  not  a  great  leader  like  Danton,  but  rather  a  brilliant 
guerrilla.  Of  all  the  actors  of  the  Revolution  he  was  the 
most  gifted  writer.  "  Xo  one."  says  Lanuirtine  (Ilintonj  of 
the  Girondists),  "could  so  well  personify  the  populace  with 
its  tumultuous  movements,  its  nobility,  its  inconstancy, 
and  its  quick  transitions  from  fury  to  pity  for  its  victims. 
A  man  at  once  so  ardent  and  so  volatile,  so  trivial  and  so 
ins|)ired,  so  undecided  between  blood  and  tears,  must  have 
influence  over  an  insurgent  people  in  proportion  as  his  na- 
ture is  congenial  with  theirs."  See  Thiers.  History  of  the 
French  Merolution ;  Carlyle,  French  lievoiulion ;  Lamartine, 
History  of  the  Girondists;  (^^laretie,  (Kuvresde  Camille  Des- 
moulins  (Paris,  1874)  and  Camille  Desmoiilirts  {I'aris,  1875); 
Robinet,  Le  I'roces  des  Dantonistes  d'apres  les  documents, 
etc.  (Paris,  1879) ;  and  the  biography  by  Godart  (1889). 

C.  U.  TllURBER. 

Do  Solo  :  city  ;  Jefferson  co..  Mo.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  nuip  of  Missouri,  ret.  .5-J|;  sittiated  on  railway,  43  miles 
S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  an  important  center  in  a  mining 
district.     Pop.  (1880)  1,989  ;  (1890)  3,960. 

De  So'to.  Hernando:  Spanish  explorer.    See  Soto. 

Do  Sponsor.  Hugh  le:  a  favorite  of  King  Edward  11., 
whose  rapid  rise  and  arrogant  manners  provoked  the  hatred 
of  the  barons.  Aided  by  the  queen  and  led  by  Lancaster, 
the  barons  forced  Do  Spenser  into  exile  (1321),  but  the  king's 
unexpected  energv  discomfited  the  malcontents.  De  Spen- 
ser was  recalled ;  Lancaster  was  defeated  and  executed  with 
many  of  his  adherents.  In  1326  the  barons  revolted,  with 
the  queen  again  on  their  side.  The  king's  party  was  cap- 
tured, and  De  Spenser  nromptly  hanged.  The  king  was  de- 
throned and  imprisoned  (1327).  F.  M.  Colhy. 

Dospoltlado :  See  Puna. 

Dossiilinos.  dessaa'leen',  Jean  Jaques:  Haitian  revolu- 
tionist; b.  at  Grande  Riviere,  departemont  du  Xord.  17.58. 
He  was  a  Xegro  slave,  and  for  a  time  belonged  to  another 
Xegro,  one  Dessalines,  from  whom  he  took  his  name.  Join- 
ing the  insurrection  of  1791.  he  allied  himself  to  the  atro- 
cious bands  of  Hrouckman  ami  Joan  Francois.  Later  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Toussaint  Louverture.  who  rapidly 
promoted  him  until  he  became  a  general  of  division  and 
second  in  commaiul.  Dessalines  was  so  ignorant  that  he 
could  hardly  write  his  own  name,  and  he  was  (^uite  incapable 
of  planning  a  campaign  or  even  a  battle,  l)ut  his  ferocious 
courage  was  very  effectual  in  the  strife  with  the  mulattoes. 
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who  were  generally  led  by  men  as  ignorant  as  himself.  At 
Artibonito  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  English,  and 
snbse(}uently  he  commanded  different  departments  success- 
fully, ruling  by  brute  force  and  cruelty.  When  the  French 
expedition  of  Leclerc  arrived  Dessalines  o]iposed  them  brave- 
ly in  the  department  of  the  West:  at  the  fort  of  Crete  a 
PieiTot  he  defended  himself  with  only  1.000  men  until  nearly 
2.000  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded  (Mar.  35, 1802). 
He  at  length  submitted;  but  after  the  departure  of  Toussaint 
he  joined  with  others  in  a  new  revolt,  and  was  recognized 
as  general-in-ehief  by  the  blacks.  The  French  army  had 
been  decimated  by  yellow  fever:  Dessalines,  aided  by  the 
English,  defeated  them  several  times,  and  thev  finally  evac- 
uated the  island  (Nov.,  1803).  On  Jan.  1,  1804,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Haiti  was  declared,  and  Dessalines  was  named 
governor-general  for  life,  with  full  legislative  and  military 
powers,  and  the  right  of  appointing  his  successor.  He  ex- 
pelled nearly  every  Frenchman  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  and  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  subdue  Santo 
Domingo.  Imitating  Xapoleon,  he  had  himself  proclaimed 
emperor  as  Jean  Jacques  I.  (June  16, 1805).  But  his  tyranny 
soon  provoked  hatred,  and  he  was  waylaid  and  killed  near 
Port  au  Prince.  Oct.  IT,  1806.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Pessan,  dessow:  a  town  of  Germany:  capital  of  the 
diu-hy  of  Anhalt:  on  the  Mulde  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Ell]e:  80  miles  by  railway  S.  W.  of  Berlin  (see  map  of  Ger- 
man Empire,  ref.  -l-F).  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  fine 
ducal  palace,  a  town-hall,  a  theater,  a  college,  and  a  normal 
school.  Here  are  many  paintings  of  the  early  German  mas- 
ters. It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  to- 
bacco, etc.  It  was  at  the  bridge  of  Dessau  that  Wallenstein 
won  his  victorv  over  Count  ^lansfeld  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  Apr.  25.  1626.     Pop.  (189.5)  42,375. 

De  Stael-Holstein,  Axxe  :  See  Stael-Holsteix,  etc. 

Dester'ro,  Xossa  Senhora  do  (often  called  Santa  Catha- 
rina) :  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  state  of  Santa  Catha- 
rina.  Brazil ;  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  facing  the  strait  which  divides  it 
from  the  mainland  (see  map  of  South  America,  ref.  1-P). 
Tliis  strait  forms  an  excellent  and  secure  anchorage,  with 
only  a  slight  exposure  to  south  winds.  The  city  is  backed 
by  high  hills,  and  is  itself  built  on  very  irregular  ground ; 
the  streets  are  ungraded  and  almost  impassable  for  carriages. 
The  pul)lic  buildings  are  of  little  interest,  and  the  trade  of 
the  place  is  small.  Feather  flowers  and  ornaments  are 
manufactured  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  A 
Portuguese  named  Monteiro  settled  here  in  1650,  and  built 
the  chapel  from  wliich  the  place  took  its  name.  He  was 
driven  out  bv  the  Dutch,  but  the  locality  was  resettled  in 
later  years.    "Pop.  about  6.000.  '      H.  H.  Smith. 

Detaille.  de-til',  Jeax  Baptiste  Edouard:  military 
painter;  b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  5,  1848.  Pupil  of  Meissonier; 
medals  of  honor.  Salon,  1888.  and  Paris  Exposition,  1889 : 
officer  Legion  of  Honor  1881.  A  draughtsman  of  great 
skill  and  delicacy,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  painters  of 
the  day.  He  seldom  paints  action  in  war,  but  his  pictures 
of  soldier  life  are  in  every  wav  excellent.  His  name  is  usu- 
ally coupled  with  that  of  de  Seuville,  the  two  being  counted 
the  foremost  military  painters  of  the  modern  French  schooL 
Many  of  his  pictures  are  in  IT.  S.  collections ;  among  them 
Skirmishing  near  Paris.  1870  (Vandcrbilt  collection,  Xew 
York);  French  Cuirasxiers  bringing  in  Bavarian  Prison- 
ers (Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington).  W.  A.  C. 

Determinants:  certain  symmetrical  algebraic  functions 
of  »'•  quantities  of  very  frequent  recurrence  in  the  theory 
of  equations,  and  still  more  in  the  higher  geometry.  Tluis, 
if  we  take  the  product  a,ijra...»„  of  7i  factors,  and  per- 
mute the  subscript  indices  in  every  possible  way,  we  shall 
have  1.2.3.... »  product-s.  If  now  we  give  to  each  one  of  these 
several  products  a  ;)/hs  sign  whenever  the  number  of  inter- 
changes of  indices  necessary  to  produce  it  from  the  above 
product  is  even,  and  a  7niniis  sign  when  the  number  of  inter- 
changes is  mill,  and  add  the  results,  we  have  the  determinant 
of  the  H*  quantities  Oi,  A,,  p,,  ...»,,  n,,  ij,  Cj,  ...7ij,  Oj,  6j,  etc. 
The  determinant  is  usually  written  thus : 

fli  ii  Ci ...  m, 

r/a  63  Cj  ...  7^3 

ai  ht  Ct...  ?i3 


<i„  A,  f, ...  n 

but  it  is  also  sometimes  written  2±   (aih,c,...7i,),  where  the 
product  written  in  the  parenthesis  is  that  of  the  letters 


along  the  diagonal  of  the  matrix,  beginning  at  the  upper 
left  corner. 

Determinants  play  a  most  important  part  in  every  branch 
of  advanced  mathematics.  The  most  extended  treatise  on 
them  is  the  German  one  by  Baltzer. 

Revised  by  S.  Xewcomb. 

Determinate  Problem:  a  problem  in  geometrv  which 
admits  of  a  limited  number  of  solutions,  an  indeterminate 
problem  being  one  whicli  admits  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
solutions.  Thus  the  problem,  "Given  the  base,  perimeter, 
and  area  to  construct  the  triangle,"  is  determinate,  there  be- 
ing in  general  but  four  solutions.  By  omitting  one  of  the 
three  data,  however,  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate. 
For  instance,  an  infinite  number  of  triangles  having  the 
same  perimeter  can  be  constructed  on  a  given  base.  The 
problem,  however,  is  not  perfectli/  indeterminate,  for  the 
vertices  of  jill  such  triangles  are  restricted  to  a  certain  locus 
— i.  e.  the  ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  extremities  of  the  given 
base.  In  general,  the  omission  of  one  of  the  conditions  or 
data  which  render  a  problem  determinate  leads  to  a  local 
problem. 

Determinism  :  the  doctrine  that  denies  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  refers  all  acts  of  seeming  volition  to  a  law  of 
necessity.  According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  use  of  the 
term,  it  signifies  the  theory  of  the  necessitarian  school  of 
philosophei-s,  who  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  deter- 
mined by  an  inner  necessity  arising  from  the  controlling 
force  of  motives  acting  upon  character.  These  motives  in 
man  are  the  result  of  his  peculiar  and  necessary  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe',  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  This  doctrine  is  a  part  of  pantheistic  systems 
of  philosophy,  but  belongs  as  well  to  other  system's,  and 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  ac- 
cording to  which  each  monad,  substance,  or  being  acts  inde- 
pendently of  all  others,  but  by  a  pre-established  harmony 
governing  its  internal  development  is  prevented  from  con- 
flicting with  the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  theory  of  deter- 
minism has  been  maintained  by  the  exponents  "of  various 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  approached  from  widely  differ- 
ent standpoints.  .Sc'hopenhauer,  Julius  iliiller,  J.'S.  Mill, 
and  Buckle  have  advanced  it  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
among  theologians  it  ha.s  given  rise  to  endless  discussion. 
St.  Augustine  emjiloyed  the  argument  of  determinism 
against  the  Pelagians,  and  the  early  Calvinists  zealously 
maintained  this  doctrine  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
theory  of  predestination.     See  Fate,  Kecessity,  and  Will. 

Det'iniie  [0.  Fr.  definu,  past  -pXc.  of  detenir;  Mod.  Pr. 
detenir.  detain  <  Lat.  define' re;  de,  from  4-  tene're.  hold]: 
in  the  common  law,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  personal 
chattel  wrongfully  detained,  or  its  value,  with  damages  and 
costs.  The  action  is  for  the  recovery  of  a  specified  article ; 
the  chattel  therefore  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  others,  as  a  horse.  The  plaintiff  must 
have  an  absolute  or  special  property  in  the  article  at  the 
time  he  brings  the  action.  The  defendant  must  have  had 
possession  at  some  time,  which  should  have  been  acqidred  in 
some  lawful  manner,  as  by  contract  or  finding.  The  nature 
of  the  possession  must  also  continue.  Thus,  if  a  finder  should 
sell  the  thing  found  befcu-e  action,  the  proper  remedy  would 
be  an  action  for  conversion,  though  if  he  had  not  sold  there 
might  be  a  case  of  detinue.  In  the  U.  S.  this  form  of  ac- 
tion has  been  largely  superseded  by  the  less  technical  actions 
of  trover  or  replevin.  Revised  by  F.  Stukges  Allen. 

Detmold.  det'molt :  a  town  of  Germany:  capital  of  the 
princiiiality  of  Lippe-Detmold  ;  on  the  Wcrre ;  42  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hanover  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  4-D).  It 
has  a  fine  castellated  palace,  a  museum,  a  theater,  a  public 
library,  and  a  celebrated  teachers"  seminary ;  also  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woolen  goods,  tobacco,  cards,  and  carvc<l 
work  in  wood  and  stone.  Xear  this  town  is  the  battle-field 
where  Hermann  destroyed  the  Roman  army  of  Varus  in  9 
A.  D.    Pop.  (1890)  9,735. 

Detmold.  William,  M.  D.  :  b.  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Dee. 
27,  1808;  studied  medicine  in  Giittingen;  served  as  stirgeon 
in  the  Hanoverian  army;  in  1837  became  a  resident  of  Xew 
York  city ;  professor  in  College  of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons ; 
introduced  orthopa-dic  surgei-y  into  the  U.  S. ;  during  the  civil 
war  acted  as  volunteer  stirgeon  in  Virginia ;  invented  a  knife 
and  fork  for  one-handed  men,  known  as  "  Detmold's  knife." 
D.  in  Xew  York,  Dec.  26.  1894. 

De  Toeqiieville,  de-tokveel,  Alexis  Charles  Hexri 
Clerel  :  French  publicist.    See  TociiUEviLLE,  de. 
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Detouelie.  Laurent  Didier:  painter;  b.  at  Rheims, 
FraiK-r. .Jiily2i),  1815:  was  ediicatea  for  the  leftal  profession, 
liiit  in  lyy?  enloreil  llio  studio  of  P.  Delaiotlic.  atul  tlionee- 
forth  dfvotcd  himself  to  art.  Among  his  historical  paiiit- 
injps  are  Saint  Paul  ermile,  which  he  gave  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims  in  1840;  Le  Stipplice  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1841), 
which  procured  him  the  cold  medal;  and  La  iJisgrace  de 
Fmiqiief  (1S58).  lie  also  Aid  excellent  work  as  a  painter  of 
ffenre.     I),  at  Paris,  Apr.  28,  1882. 

Detours,  Hipi'olyte:  lawyer  and  politician;  li.  at  Mois- 
sac,  FniiK-e.  .Ian.  5,  1790;  held  ofiiee  under  tlie  restored 
liourbons.  In  l.s:i7  he  was  admitted  to  the  liar,  and  jirac- 
ticed  law.  He  W!ls  elected  to  tlie  Assembly  after  the  Feliru- 
ary  revolution,  and  voted  with  the  extreme  left.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18.51  he  resumed  his  practice  at  Jloissac.     D. 


coup  a  etat  ot  INjl  lie  res 
at  Linuiux,  July  2,  1885. 


Ue  TroUriaml.  de-trobrec'iiaii',  Philip  Regis  :  author  and 
officer  in  U.S.  army:  b.  .June  4.  181(),  in  Tours,  France;  re- 
moved to  U.  S. :  served  with  distinction  on  the  Union  side 
in  the  civil  war:  commanded  defenses  of  New  Vorl<,  May, 
1J^64;  attained  ranlc  of  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers; 
served  in  the  West  after  the  war;  retireil  Mar.  20, 187ii  Au- 
thor of  Les  (fentil-s/i()iiime-i  de  I'Ouest  (Paris,  1841);  Qiiatre 
ans  de  Campagnes  a  t'armee  dii  Potomac  (18C7) :  eilitor  and 
publislier  of  the  Revue  du  nouveau  monde  (New  Yorlv,  1849- 
50);  editor  of  the  Courrier  des  Etatx-Vnia  (New  York, 
is.i4-61).     D.  at  Bayport.  L.  I.,  July  15,  1897. 

Detroit'  [Fr.  detroit,  the  strait]:  an  important  railway 
and  commercial  center;  the  metropolis  of  Michigan  and 
capital  ot  Wayne  County  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Michigan,  ref.  8-K) ;  on  the  west  bunk  of  the  Detroit  river; 
18  miles  from  Lake  Erie  and  7  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair  ; 
in  lat.  42=  19'  p,.\'  X..  Ion.  82"  58'  W.  The  Detroit  river, 
which  is  tlie  boundary-line  between  tlie  L^.  S.  and  Canada,  is 
of  varying  width,  being  half  a  mile  broad  opposite  the  city, 
and  of  great  depth,  forming  an  excellent  harlior. 

The  site  upon  which  the  city  is  built  rises  from  the  edge 
of  the  river,  the  inclination  being  gradual,  at  the  rate  of 
about  58  feet  per  mile,  affording  perfect  drainage.  De- 
troit is  one  of  the  best -sewered  cities  in  the  U.  S.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  number  of  hand- 
some private  residences  and  business  buiMiugs  is  large. 

The  city  is  abun<lantly  .supplied  with  waler,  there  being 
400  miles  of  pipe  laid  up  to  Nov.  1,  1891.  at  which  time  the 
aggregate  cost  of  construction  of  tiie  water-works  amounted 
to  $H,873,55;i.  The  water-works  have  a  bonded  diO>t  of 
$1,229,000.  The  city  has  a  i)erfeetly  disciplined  p.iid  fire 
department,  with  steam  apparatus,  etc.,  costing  ^1.(l(ll),l)00, 
and  alsii  a  lire-alarm  telegraph.  The  expense  of  the  depart- 
ment in  1891  was  $;541,(i()9.  The  city  has  a  uniformed  met- 
ropolitan police  force,  with  a  central,;)  precinct  and  S  sub 
stations.  The  expenses  of  the  force  for  1892  were  |:i50.0l)0. 
There  are  44  public  school  buildings,  valued  at  $1,675,9.50, 
with  542  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  25.000  pupils.  The 
annual  expenses  of  tlie  schools  are  ^575.000.  There  are, 
besides  Detroit  College,  an  art  school,  several  convents.  20 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools,  12  (iermaii  Lutheran 
schools,  and  a  large  inimbcr  of  private  inslitutions,  includ- 
ing y  commercial  colleges.  The  assessed  vahuvtion  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  oitv  in  1891  was  $175,450,- 
310.  The  bonded  delil  of  the  city  Jlily  1.  1891.  was  $2.112,- 
500 — resources  in  sinking  fund,  !i;'79:3,()84  ;  net  ilebt,  |;l,118,- 
816.  An  additional  issue  of  ^."lOO.OIH)  in  bonds  for  public 
sewers  was  authorized  in  1891.  The  princi|ial  work  of  art 
adorning  the  city  is  the  Michigan  Soldiers"  an<i  Sailors' 
Monument,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  built  of 
bronze  and  granite  at  a  cost  of  ^75,000.  The  structure  is 
55  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  colos.sal  bronze  allegorical 
statue  of  "Michigan.''  The  chief  ])ublic  building  is  the 
city-hall,  situated  on  the  Campus  Martins  and  facing  upon 
four  streets,  being  in  length  200  feet,  in  \vi<lth  90.  It  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West,  and  cost  SOOO.OOO. 
The  house  of  correction,  which  has  attained  a  national  and 
European  reputation,  is  valued  at  upward  of  !i;400,000,  and 
has  a  capacity  for  600  iirisoners.  There  are  5  lines  of  street 
railways,  and  one  of  transit  railway.  The  pid>lic  lilirary  con- 
tains 101.;^50  volumes.  There  is  a  bar  library  with  upward 
of  7,0(K)  volumes.  There  are  2  meilical  colleges,  4  ))ublic 
hospitals,  4  orphan  asylums,  2  foundling  and  women  s  hos- 
pitals, an  insane  asylum,  a  house  of  shelter  for  magdalens,  an 
industrial  .school,  a  home  for  the  aged  poor,  an  old  ladies' 
home,  and  numl)ers  of  other  benevolent  instituti<ms  of  less 
prominence.     There  are  143  churches  and  9  chapels.     Some 


of  these  church  edifices  are  noble  specimens  of  architecture. 
The  city  contains  8  national  banks,  15  State  banks,  and  a 
number  of  building  and  loan  associations  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court 
for  the  sixth  circuit,  and  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan,  the  Wayne  County  circuit 
court,  the  recorder's  and  the  probate  court  of  Wayne 
County.  The  U.  S.  custom-house  for  the  port  of  Detroit 
and  the  internal  revenue  office  are  located  liere,  as  are  also 
the  principal  office  of  the  U.  S.  lake  survey  and  the  depart- 
ment in  chaige  of  the  lake  lighthouses.  The  <.iry-dock  is 
the  largest  on  the  Great  Lakes.  (See  Docks.)  Fort  Wayne, 
designed  to  be  the  most  extensive  American  fortification  on 
the  northern  frontier,  is  located  just  below  the  city,  com- 
manding both  it  and  the  river.  Though  in  an  incomplete 
state,  it  includes  a  series  of  batteries  protected  by  earth- 
works, and  is  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  infantry.  There  are 
nine  cemeteries.  The  three  principal — Elmwood,  Mt.  Elli- 
ott, and  Woodmere — are  upon  locations  of  great  natural 
beauty,  and  are  embellished  by  skillful  landscape-gai<lening 
and  tastefid  nuuuimeuts.  There  are  immy  public  parks,  the 
largest  of  which.  Belle  Isle,  contains  about  700  acres.  It 
was  purchased  in  1879  at  an  expense  of  $200,000,  and 
nearly  $1,000,000  has  been  expended  in  its  improvement. 
A  bridge  connects  it  with  the  city  proper,  of  wliich  it  forms 
apart.  Clark  Park,  which  has  an  area  of  17  acres  and  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is  next  in  size.  A 
boulevard  extends  from  the  Belle  Isle  i)ridge  nearly  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  city,  surrounding  a  large  jKirtion 
of  it  on  three  sides. 

JIanufnctures. — The  maniLfacturing  advantages  of  the 
city  are  great,  and  these  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  establishment  of  many  foundries,  blast  furnaces,  copper- 
smelting  works,  locomotive  and  car  works,  ship-yard.s,  dr)'- 
docks,  iron-liridge  works,  safe-manufactures,  furniture  and 
other  establishments  using  wood  as  the  chief  material,  and 
some  of  the  most  extensive  tobacco  and  cigar  factories  in 
America.  There  are  a  number  of  pork-packing  establish- 
ments, and  the  shipping  trade  of  the  city  in  produce  and 
mannfa<'tures  is  very  large.  The  U.  S.  census  report  for 
1890  shows  1,744  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $4ii.275,940.  giving  employment  to  ;ii8,281  persons,  at 
an  ainuial  wage  of  $18,911,712.  The  co.st  of  nuiterials  used 
was  $41,225,534,  and  the  value  of  products  $77,039,177. 
The  a.sse.ssed  valuation  of  propertv  for  1890  was  $143,993,- 
438,  and  the  municipal  debt  $2,215,226.  There  are  9  daily 
papers  pvdilished  in  the  city,  2  being  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, 28  weeklies,  5  semi-monthlies,  9  monthlies,  and  3 
iiuarterlies. 

Jlixtorij,  etc. — The  present  site  of  the  city  was  occupied 
l>y  Indian  villages  at  the  period  of  the  discoveiT  of  the 
country.  In  1610  it  was  first  vi.sited  by  the  French,  and 
renuiined  under  their  dominion  until  1762.  The  first  legit- 
imate settlement  was  made  in  1701,  at  which  time  a  fort 
was  erected  called  Poncharlraiu,  the  first  governor  being 
the  Sieur  de  la  Motte  Cadillac  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
emigrants  were  sent  over  by  the  French  Goveriunent.  In 
1763  the  British  assumed  jiossession,  erecting  fifteen  years 
later  a  fort.  In  1787  its  government  was  a.ssumed  by  the 
U.  S.,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  being  the  first  governor.  In 
1812  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  was  retaken  in 
1813.  In  1824  it  was  incorporated  a,s  a  city.  The  history  of 
Detroit  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  Northwest.  Three  different  sovereigns  have  claimed 
its  allegiance,  and  since  the  U.  .S.  have  held  it  thrice  has  its 
government  been  transferred.  It  has  twice  been  besieged 
liy  Indians,  once  captured  in  war,  and  once  totally  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Pop.  (1870)  79.577;  (1880)  116,340; '(1890) 
205.876 ;  (189 1)  237,837.  Editoh  of  "  Free  Press." 

Detroit  City  :  capital  of  Becker  co..  Minn,  (for  location, 
see  maj)  of  MitMiesota,  ref.  5-B) ;  on  Detroit  Lake  and  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  206  miles  W.  of  Diiluth  ;  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture.     Pop.  (1890)  1,510;  (189.5)  1,801. 

Detroit  River:  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair:  flows  nearly 
southward,  forming  part  of  the  lioundary  between  Mieliigan 
and  Caiuida.  and  enters  Lake  Erie.  It  is  about  24  miles 
long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  wide,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 

Detroyat,  (b-trwa5i  yaa',  Pierre  Li-;oxce  :  soldier  and 
writer;  b.  at  Bayonne.  France.  Sept.  7.  1829;  entered  the 
mivy  in  1845;  served  in  the  Crimean  war  and  in  the  expedi- 
tions to  China  and  to  Mexico.  Accomiianying  the  Empress 
Cliarlotte  back  to  Europe,  he  was  by  the  French  Govern- 
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ment  forbidden  to  return  to  Mexico  on  account  of  the  un- 
favorable report  lie  made  on  Bazaine.  after  which  he  with- 
drew from  the  navy  and  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  In 
18T1  he  was  for  some  time  commander  of  the  camp  at  La 
Roohelle,  but  resumed,  after  the  war.  his  journalistic  work 
as  editor  of  Le  Buns  Sens,  and  afterward  of  L'Estafette. 
He  published  La  Coiir  de  Rume  et  Vinnpereur  3Iaximilien 
(1868);  L'Inferventionfrtin(jaise  en  Mex<que(l^&S)\  Posses- 
sions fran(aisi-s  Jans  i'lndu-Chine  (1887),  and  other  works. 

Dettiiig:en:  Bavarian  village;  on  the  Main;  noted  lor 
an  im].>ortant  battle  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
in  which  the  so-called  Pr.ismatic  army,  consisting  of  the 
Axistrians,  Hanoverians,  and  English  under  George  II.  de- 
feated a  larger  French  force  under  Marshal  Noailles,  June 
27,  1743.  The  French  armies  fell  back  iuto  Alsace,  and 
Charles  VII.  made  peace  with  Maria  Theresa.  This  was 
the  last  time  an  English  king  took  the  personal  command 
of  an  army  in  battle.  Pop.  6.57. — There  is  another  Dettin- 
(iEN.  10  miles  E.  of  Keutlingen,  in  Wiirtemberg.  Pop.  (1890) 
3,;i22. 

Denca'lion  (in  Gv.  A€vxa\lui>) :  in  the  Greek  invthology, 
a  son  of  Prometheus  and  the  husband  of  Pyrrha;  also  the 
father  of  Amphictyon  and  Hellen.  According  to  tradition, 
he  saved  himself  and  his  wife  from  a  deluge  by  building  a 
ship  or  ark,  which,  when  the  water  subsided,  rested  on  Mt. 
Parnassus.  As  soon  as  the  waters  had  retired  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  tlie  loss 
of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  them  the  bones  of  their 
grandmother.  This  expression  meant  only  the  stones  of  the 
earth;  and.  after  some  hesitation  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
obscure  oracle,  they  obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deu- 
calion immediately  became  men,  and  those  thrown  by 
Pyrrha  women. 

Deus  ex  maohiiii).  dee  iis-eks-mak  i-na  [Lat.  translation 
of  Gr.  airh  ^ijxav^s  Seis.  the  god  aiipearing  from  the  stage 
machinery]:  a  supernatural  deliverer;  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  classic  stage  with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  in  having  recourse  to  the  inter- 
vention of  a  god,  who  descended  by  stage  machinery,  and 
brought  about  a  speedy  denoi'imenf  of  the  plot. 

Deuteronomy  [Gr.  ZsuTtpoviiiiov  (late),  duplicate  law ; 
SeuTepos,  seconil  -I-  vti^os,  law] :  the  last  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, consisting  in  jiart  of  a  restatement  of  the  law,  as 
given  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Xinnbers,  and  containing 
also,  besides  special  commands  and  admonitions  not  pre- 
viously given,  an  account  of  the  death  fit'  Jioses.  The  au- 
thorship of  this  book  has  been  traditionally  assigned  to 
Moses,  but  of  course  the  part  relating  to  his  death  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  Much  critical 
labor  has  been  bestowed  uijon  the  book,  and  its  Mosaic  au- 
thorship has  been  both  assailed  and  defended  with  great 
learning  and  aljility.     See  Hexatei'ch. 

Dentscll,  doitch,  Emanuel  Oscar  Mexarem  ;  author;  b. 
at  Neisse,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  Oct.  28,  1829.  He  studied,  in 
Berlin,  Hebrew,  especially  the  Talmud,  Aramaic,  Chahlee, 
etc.;  visited  the  East  twice,  in  1869  and  1878;  was  in  1835 
appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  contributed  a  ntnnber  of  valuable  articles  to  various 
Ijeriodicals  and  encyclopaidias.  His  brilliant  article  The 
Talmud  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Oci.,  1867,  was  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages.  A  volume  of  his  Lit- 
erari/  Remains,  edited  by  Lady  Strangford,  with  a  brief 
sketch  o[  his  life, appeared  in  London  and  New  York  (1874). 
1).  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  May  12,  1873. 

Deiltz.  doits  (anc.  Tuititim):  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne  (q.  i:). 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  extending  to  Minden  (see 
map  of  Geruuiu  Emi>ire,  ref.  5-C).     Pop.  17,773. 

Deilt'ziil  I  named  after  Deutz,  a  botanist  of  Amsterdam] ; 
a  genus  of  shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  Saxifragacecp,  and 
indigenous  in  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Deutzia 
srrihra  has  leaves  very  rough,  with  siliceous  hairs,  which  are 
use<l  in  Japan  for  polishing  wood,  and  which  are  most  beau- 
tiful olijects  under  the  nucroscope.  Deutzia  gracili-%  a  hardy 
shrub  with  elegant  while  flowers,  is  much  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  the  U.  S. 

Deux  Fonts  :  See  ZwEinRt'cKEN. 

Deux  Sevres:  See  SiivRKS  Deux. 

Der.  dav,  or  Dew:  a  Persian  word,  akin  to  the  Sanskrit 
devd,  god,  but  deriving  its  meaning  of   evil    spirit  from 


the  use  of  the  word  daeva  in  the  Zend  Avesta.  For  the 
peculair  differentiation  of  meaning  in  the  word-pair  San- 
skrit asura,  dera  and  Zend  ahuro,  daeva,  see  v.  Bradke, 
Dydus  Asura.     See  Zoroaster,  Reliuion  of. 

Deva,  da'va:  Sanskrit  word  from  vdiv,  shine,  signifying 
god,  and  forming  a  part  of  many  names  in  Hindu  mythol^ 
ogy,  as  Kamadcva  (the  god  of  love),  Mahadeva  (the  great 
god),  a  name  of  Siva  ((/.  v.). 

Devaloka :  literally,  the  sphere  or  abode  of  a  deva  or  god. 
The  Buddhist  system  recognizes  six  devalokas  or  celestial 
spheres,  situated  in  tiers  above  Mt.  Mebu  (q.  v.).  and  be- 
tween the  Brahmalokas  and  the  Earth.  The  lowest  is  the 
heaven  of  the  "  Four  Kings  "  who  guard  the  Earth  and  the 
Heavens  against  the  assaults  of  the  Asuras  or  demons  who 
live  beneath  the  Earth.  Each  of  these  kings  guards  one- 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  second  devaloka  is  the  heaven 
of  Indra,  and  is  called  Trayastrinsha,  or  "the  heaven  of  the 
thirty-three  divinities."  The  third  is  that  of  the  Yamas, 
beings  wlio  take  no  i)art  in  the  war  against  the  Asuras,  and 
are  hence  called  the  "strifeless."  The  fourth  devaloka  is 
the  heaven  that  is  called  Tushita.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
Bodhisatvas,  or  persons  who  are  destined  to  become  Bud- 
dhas.  Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddha,  now  lives  there  and 
presides  over  it.  The  fifth  devaloka  is  that  of  the  Nir- 
manarati,  or  devas  who  delight  in  transformations,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  interpretation,  who  constantly  enjoy 
pleasures  provided  by  themselves.  The  sixth  and  highest, 
tliat  of  the  Paranirmita  vasavartin.  beings  who  constantly 
enjoy  pleasures  provided  by  otlicrs,  or  who,  while  others 
are  transformed,  are  themselves  independent.  In  the  first 
of  these  devalokas  life  lasts  500  years,  but  one  day  there  is 
equal  to  fifty  years  on  earth.  In  the  second  life  lasts  1,000 
years,  and  the  day  is  equal  to  100  earthly  years.  In  the 
third  life  lasts  2.000  years,  and  the  day  equals  200  earthly 
years,  and  so  on  in  geometrical  progression  up  to  the  high- 
est, where  life  lasts  16.000  years,  and  the  day  is  equal  to 
1,600  years  on  earth.  Above  these  six  heavens  are  sixteen 
Brahmalokas  rising  one  above  the  other.  In  these  there  are 
no  sensual  enjoyments  as  in  the  devalokas.  and  there  is  no 
pain,  though  bodily  form  exists.  Above  all  these  are  four 
formless  or  spiritual  Brahmalokas,  in  the  highest  of  which 
life  lasts  80.000  Maiiakalpas  (q.  v.).  dui-ing  which  the  in- 
habitants are  not  fully  conscious  and  yet  not  quite  uncon- 
scious. 

According  to  the  Puranas  {q.  v.)  there  are  seven  deva- 
lokas, the  second  of  which  is  Indraloka  or  Swarga,  and  the 
seventh  Brahmaloka  or  Satyaloka,  "tlie  world  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  truth."  R.  LiLLEY. 

Devanag:ari :  See  .Sanskrit  Language. 

Devapraya'ga :  town  of  Northern  Hindustan;  in  Gur- 
whal ;  lat.  W  8'  N.,  Ion.  78°  39'  E. ;  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Alakanonda  and  Bhagirathi.  which  unite  to  form  the  Gan- 
ges. As  the  origin  of  that  sacred  river,  it  is  considered  a 
holy  place  by  the  Hindus,  and  is  visited  by  multitudes  of 
pilgrims.  A  flight  of  steps  is  hewn  out  in  the  rock  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  two  large  basins  have  been 
formed  for  alilutitm. 

Development :  See  Evolution  ;  also  Darwinism. 

Development  of  the  Enibyro  :  See  B.mbrvology. 

Dev'ens,  Charles,  Jr..  LL.  D. :  jurist;  b.  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  4, 1820  :  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1841  ;  practiced  in  Berkshire  County, 
and  in  1847  was  sent  to  the  State  si'uate;  from  1849  to  1853 
V .  S.  marshal  for  Massachusetts  and  prominent  on  account 
of  his  anti-slavery  attitude.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  (1861)  he  entered  the  service  as  major  of  the  third  bat- 
talion of  Rifles,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  distinguished 
himself,  from  the  early  engagement  at  Ball's  Bluff  till  the 
closing  scenes  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  In-igadier-general  (l>revet  major-general).  He  was 
appointed  associate  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1867,  wliich  fiosition  he  retained  until  Oct.,  1873, 
when  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Appointed  Attorney-General  by 
President  Hayes  Mar.  7,  1877  ;  resmned  his  position  as  asso- 
ciate justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  DIassachusetts  1881.  He 
delivered  addresses  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill ;  at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ments in  Boston  and  in  Worcester;  on  the  deaths  of  Gen. 
iMeade  and  Gen.  Grant  ;  and.  as  presiding  officer,  at  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Harvard  College. 
D.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1891. 
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Uev'enter  (Lnt.  Darentria):  city  of  Holland;  in  the 
province  of  Ovorysscl  ;  on  the  river  Yssel,  about  60  miles  E. 
by  S.  from  Anistenlain  (see  map  of  Ilollaml  an<l  15ili;iiim, 
rcf.  5-H):  is  surroutuloil  by  walls  or  ramparts,  and  has  a 
good  harl)or.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  five  other  churches,  a 
larf;e  ti>wn-li(>use.  a  court-house,  and  several  hospitals,  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  old  Catholic  (Jaiisenist)  bishopric;  has  iron- 
foundries  ami  manufactures  of  carpels,  hosiery,  etc.,  and  ex- 
jiorts  butter.     Pop.  (ISUG)  23,527. 

l>e  Vcre  :  Sec  Vkrk. 

Dcvcrciix  :  See  Essbx,  Earl  ok. 

Dcvcrciix.  John  IIknrv  :  b.  in  Hoston,  Ma^s.,  Ai)r.  5, 
1882;  educated  at  Portsmouth,  X.  II.,  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  befian  to  work  at  once  upon  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads. Prom  1848  to  1861  he  was  engajred  in  the  buihling 
of  railroads  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  lie  was  calleil  lo 
Washington  by  the  (ioverument  Mar.  81,  18(j2,  ami  iti  April 
followluf;  was  appoiutecl  superintendent  of  military  rail- 
roads. In  Mar.,  18(i4,  he  resigned  the  chafge  of  Nirginia 
railroads,  and  became  superintendent,  anil  subsequently 
vice-jiresident,  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R. ;  re- 
signed the  latter  position  in  1808,  and  became  pri'sident  of 
the  Lake  Shore  H.  R.,  and  afterward  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  consolidated  I,ake  Shore  and  ^Michigan  Southern 
K.  H.  Resigning  in  .luue,  lST;i.  lie  was  elected  president  of 
the  Clevelanil,  Columlms,  Cincinmiti  and  Indiaiui|iolis  R.  R. 
Company  (1878) :  of  the  Atlantic  and  (ireat  Westi'rn  Rail- 
way ('otnpany  (1874);  and  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
(1880).  In  1877.  l)y  his  personal  courage,  he  prevented  800 
of  his  men  from  joining  in  the  railwav  riots.  D.  in  Cleve- 
land. ()..  Mar.  17.  1880. 

Df'Vl  (Sanskrit.  goddes.s):  See  P.\rvati. 

Deviation  til'  Projectiles:  See  Gumxery  and  Gyroscope. 

Devialion  of  llic  (Onipass  ;  See  Ship's  Magnetism. 

Deviation  of  the  Pliniib-linc:  a  jihenomenon  es])e(ially 
observed  near  mnuntains,  in  which  case  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  evidently  draws  the  line  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Maskelyne  took  advantage  of  this  fact  in  his  experiments  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth.  (See  Earth.)  The 
same  jilienomenon  has  been  observed  on  plains,  and  is  prob- 
ably caused  either  by  great  caves  under  ground,  or  by  large 
masses  of  matter  near  tlie  surl'a<-e  greatly  surpassing  in 
density  the  average  of  the  earth  near  the  point  of  obs<'rva- 
tion.  Mr.  K.  D.  Preston,  of  the  U.  S.  (,'oasl  Survey,  has  ob- 
served some  striking  instances  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  He 
found  the  total  deflection  at  Kaupo  to  be  2U-1":  at  Kohahi. 
80"  to  the  S. ;  at  Ililo.  15"  to  the  N.  From  his  measui'e- 
inents  he  drew  the  following  conclusions  : 

I.  Deflections  of  the  plumb-line  are  greater  on  island  than 
on  continental  mountains,  presunuibly  on  account  of  the 
lighter  surrnunding  sea  water. 

II.  Deflections  appear  to  be  greater  in  the  vicinity  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  than  near  active  ones.  See  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  305. 

Revised  by  E.  L.  Nichols. 

De  Vig'iiy,  de-veen'yee',  Alfred  Victor,  (^omte  :  French 
nutlKir;  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the 
Romantic  school ;  b.  at  the  castle  Loches.  JIar.  27.  17!)!).  In 
1828  Ik'  pul)lished  a  collection  of  poems  called  i-'ocwcs  n/t- 
ti(jiiex  <•/  nidiliriii's.  He  also  proiluced  (182(>)  (Hnq-Jlara.  or 
(I  Cunnpiracii  under  Loiiix  XIII..  which  was  very  favorably 
received;  Stella,  or  the.  Blue  Derit.i.  ti  narrative;  and  the 
tragedy  of  Chittterton  (1885).     D.  Sept.  18,  18():{. 

Devil  [O.  Kng.  deofol  :  O.  Sax.  ditthal  :  0.  H.  fJerm.  tiiifal 
(>  Mod.  (jerm.  Teufel) :  Goth,  diatiohi.i.  from  Lat.  dia  liolus, 
or  its  source  (ir.  Siiffo\os.  accuser  (Kccles.).  devil] :  the  name 
among  Christians  of  any  evil  spirit,  but  especially  of  the 
chief  of  evil  spirits,  nearly  corre-iponding  in  the  latter  sense 
to  the  llelirew  Satan  and  the  Mohammedan  Hilis  or  Sliytan. 
The  Greek  fur  devil  a|ipears  to  lie  derived  from  the  charac- 
ter of  .Satan  as  pivseiiled  in  the  book  of  .lob — that  of  a 
fault-finder  or  slanderer.  In  the  Jliildle  Ages,  and  even 
later,  the  devil  was  supposed  to  possess  in  [lerfection  every 
kind  of  skill  and  knowledge — a  skill  and  knowledge  resem- 
bling that  of  man,  indeed,  but  immeasurably  surpassing  it 
in  degree.  The  devil  was  believed  to  possess  transcendent 
skill  in  all  the  magic  arts,  and  when  a  man  of  genius  had 
accomplished  some  wonderful  feat  which  seeniecl  rlearly 
aljove  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  hunuin  mind,  it  was 
<'ommonly  supposed  (especially  if  he  was  not  pre-eminently 
religious)  that  he  had  been  either  assisted  by  the  devil  or 


that  the  latter  had  jierformed  for  him  the  entire  work ;  in 
which  case,  of  C(Hirse,  some  promise  (such  as  the  final  sur- 
remler  of  the  soul  of  the  a.ssisted  party)  or  reward  had  to 
be  given  as  an  eijuivalent  for  his  services.  This  idea,  once 
almost  universal  in  Euro[ie,  furnished  the  basis  of  the  legend 
re.siiecting  Dr.  Faustus.  In  the  miracle  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  devil  is  the  comic  character,  yet  the  players  and 
the  autlience  lived  in  daily  fear  of  him.  The  doctrine  of  a 
persomd  devil  was  one  of  Luther's  firmest  po.s.se.ssions,  and 
in  private  and  public  hr  had  much  to  say  about  his  agency. 

It  would  seem  probalile  that  the  prevailing  superstitions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  respecting  the  devil  might  have  been 
consideralily  infiuenced  by  the  notions  entertained  of  the 
character  of  Loki,  the  god  of  evil  in  the  Nin-se  mythology. 
As  Loki  is  said  to  have  taken  various  forms — sometimes  of 
a  woman  and  sometimes  of  one  of  the  lower  animals — in 
order  more  successfully  to  deceive,  so  the  devil  was  supposed 
to  assume  at  one  tinu>  the  appearance  of  a  most  beautiful 
woman  to  mislead  and  ruin  the  .souls  of  men,  at  another 
time  to  take  the  form  of  a  hunted  animal  to  di'aw  the  too 
eager  pursuer  into  danger  and  death  :  but  all  his  wiles  were 
of  course  lost  upon  those  who  looked  lo  Heaven  for  help, 
and  called  on  the  protecting  saints.  For  the  consideration 
of  those  graver  questions  which  belong  more  iirojjcrly  to 
theology,  see  Satan. 

Devil-ilsll  :  a  [lopular  name  for  one  of  the  cuttle-fishes 
usually  (lrtopit.s  riili/aris.  In  the  U.  S.  ap|ilied  in  the  .Scuith- 
ern  Slates  to  a  large  ray  or  skate  (Miintii  hirostris),  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  California  gray  whale  {lihachior- 
nei-fes  i/taiicus).  F.  A.  LucAS. 

Deville:  See  Sainte-Claire  Df.vii.lk. 

Devil's  Coaeli-liorse  (Dei/pus  oteus) :  a  beetle  common  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Contin<>nt  of  Europe ;  belonging  to 
the  family  S/apln/h'nidie.     See  Rove-beetles. 

Devil's  Darning'-iieedle:  See  Draoox-fly. 

Devil's  Dust :  See  Shoddy. 

Devil-vvorsliipers.  or  Yezidees:  a  religious  sect  living 
in  Aruieiiin,  Kunlistiui.  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  num- 
ber more  than  200.00U.  Their  faith  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  degenerate  Christianity,  as  derivi'd  from  the  Gnostics, 
and  jMohammedanism.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  that  they 
treat  the  devil  with  great  respect,  because  they  believe  ho 
will  be  restored  to  heaven,  where  they  wish  him  to  be  their 
friend.  They  hold  the  Old  Testament  in  great  reverence, 
and  pay  much  less  regard  to  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Koran.  They  pract  ice  both  infant  baptism  and  circumcision. 
They  h.'ive  four  orders  of  priesthood.  (See  Layard's  A'i/ie- 
veh.)    There  are  varicnis  otiier  sects  of  devil-worshiiiers. 

De  Vinne,  Theodore  Low:  printer;  b.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Dec.  25,  1828.  He  learned  the  printing  trade  in 
Ncwiiurg.  N.  Y.,  and  in  New  York  city ;  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Francis  Hart  in  1859.  Shortly  after  the  civil 
war  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  forming  the  New  York 
Typothetip,  was  its  first  .secretary,  and  has  since  been  promi- 
nent in  its  proceedings;  was  president  of  the  United  Ty- 
potheta'  of  America  1887-88.  In  1878  his  firm  began  to 
print  the  .S'^  yicholtix  magazine,  and  later  the  Century 
Magazine.  U])on  the  latter  he  was  successful,  after  much 
experimenting,  in  printing  the  illustrated  forms  on  dry  jiaper 
in  lieu  of  wet,  which  had  been  the  trade  usage,  and  thus 
secured  a  far  more  brilliant  effect  with  illustrations.  He 
was  also  the  first  printer  to  use  coated  jiaper  for  magazine 
and  fine  illustrateu  bouk-work.  He  has  written  much  on 
tradi^  tuples,  his  chief  works  being  the  Printers'  Price  List 
(tst  ed.  1869:  2d  ed.  1871)  and  The  Invention  of  Printing 
(1  vol.  8vo,  1878). 

Devi'zes :  town  of  Wiltshire.  England  ;  22  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Salisbury  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  12-(r);  has  manufac- 
tures of  snull  and  malt,  and  some  trade  in  grain.  Here 
are  ruins  of  the  famous  caslle  built  bv  the  Hishop  of  Salis- 
burv  (1182).  and  destroved  bv  Cromwell  (1045).  Pop.  (1891) 
6,42'G. 

Devon:  a  county  of  England.    See  Devonshire. 

Devonian  Period:  the  division  of  geologic  time  follow- 
ing the  Silurian  period  and  preceding  the  Carboniferous;  so 
called  from  Devon,  Englaml.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Silurian, 
(he  most  abundant  vestiges  of  its  life  are  invertebrate,  and 
trilobiles  are  among  the  dominant  forms,  but  fishe.s,  of  whose 
earlier  presence  but  scanty  trace  has  been  discovered,  were 
then  greatly  developed  as  to  variety  and  size.  The  earliest 
traces  of  trees  belong  to  this  period.     In  the  U.  S.  Devonian 
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rocks  are  greatly  developed  in  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  have  Ijeen  classed  under  tlie  terms  Oriskany 
(oldest),  C'orniferous,  Hamilton,  Chemung,  and  C'atskill. 
From  tills  district,  which  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  typical 
American  area,  a  long  and  diminishing  belt  extends  S.  W. 
to  Alabama,  the  formations  appearing  in  various  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  mountain  system.  In  Maine  the  rocks 
have  been  recognized  in  a  metaniorphic  condition.  In  the 
lower  peninsula  of  -.Michigan  tliey  surround  the  coal  basin. 
In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  tliey  surround  the  Silurian 
area  of  the  Cincinnati  uplift,  and  they  are  also  developed  in 
Eastern  Iowa.  F'art  her  west  ward  their  occurrence  is  s])oradic, 
and  they  are  usually  of  little  thickness,  l>ut  in  Xevada  they 
are  well  developed.  In  New  York  and  Uhio  they  include 
limestones  and  sandstones,  which  afford  large  quantities  of 
excellent  building  material.  Among  the  upper  members  are 
great  carbonaceous  shales,  which  yield  by  natural  distilla- 
tion much  of  the  petrolemn  and  natural  gas  stored  in  the 
sandstones  of  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio,  and  some 
of  these  sandstones  also  belong  to  tlie  Devonian  series. 
One  of  the  British  formations  of  the  period  is  a  fresh-water 
deposit  called  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  and  was  the  theme  of 
a  classic  work  by  Hugh  Jliller,  entitled  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.  For  descriptions  of 
the  American  rocks  and  their  life,  see  the  ofTicial  reports  on 
tlie  geology  and  pahtontology  of  New  York  and  Oliio,  and  an 
essay  by  II.  S.  Williams  on  The  Deeun  km  and  Carbon  iferous, 
constituting  Bulletin  No.  80  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
See  also  Fossil  Fishes  and  Building-stoxe.  G.  K.  G. 

Dev'onport  (before  1824  called  Plymouth  Dock)  :  a  mari- 
time and  fortified  town  of  Devonshire,  England  ;  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  tlie  Tamar  (called  the  Haraoaze) ;  3 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
15-D).  It  occupies  high  ground,  and  is  separated  from  its 
suburbs.  Stoke  and  Morice  Town,  by  the  glacis  of  its  now 
dismantled  fortifications.  It  derives  its  importance  from 
the  dockyard  and  naval  arsenal,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
in  Great  Britain.  The  national  works  occupy  about  350 
acres,  and  the  dockyard  comprises  six  building-slips  for  ves- 
sels of  various  rates.  Here  are  also  five  docks,  and  manu- 
factures of  sails,  ropes,  anchors,  soap,  etc.  Devonport  has  a 
residence  for  the  port-admiral,  a  military  hospital,  large 
barracks,  and  extensive  commercial  wharves.  It  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament.     Pop.  (1891)  54,736. 

Devonshire  (Lat.  Devonia) :  a  county  of  England  ;  bound- 
ed X.  by  the  Bristol  Channel  and  S.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Area,  2,586  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  and 
in  some  parts  rocky.  The  highest  point.  High  Willhayse, 
on  Dartmoor,  has  an  altitude  of  3,039  feet,  (jranite.  niag- 
nesian  limestone.  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks  occur  here  ; 
also  copper  and  tin.  It  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Exe,  Dart, 
Tamar.  and  Torridge.  the  estuaries  of  which  form  good  har- 
bors. The  climate  of  the  south  coast  is  mild  :  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  This  county  produces  good  apples,  and  is 
famous  for  its  cider.  The  Red  Devon  breed  of  cattle  is 
highly  esteemed.  The  fisheries  are  extensive,  and  the  manu- 
factures are  very  important.     Pop.  (1891)  631,767. 

Devonshire,  Dukes  (1694) :  Earls  Devonshire  (1618), 
Barons  Cavendish  (1605). — William  Cavendish.  K.  G., 
P.  C,  D.  C.  L.,  P.  R.  S. :  seventh  duke,  lord-lieutenant,  and 
cnstos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Derby,  high  steward  of 
Cambridge,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc.  ; 
b.  Apr.  37,  1808 :  succeeded  his  cousin,  William  George 
Spencer  Cavendish,  in  1858:  d.  Dec.  21,  1891;  succeeded 
by  his  iddcst  son,  Si-encer-Compton  Cavendish,  Marquis  of 
Ilartingtdii.     See  IIartinotos,  Marquis  of. 

Dew  [O.  Eng.  deaw  :  0.  Sax.  dau  :  Germ.  Tliau.  connected 
with  the  Skr.  root  dhav-,  flow]:  moisture  deposited  during 
tlie  night  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
Dew  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  watery  vapor  from 
the  atmosphere.  Itsde|)osition  is,  however,  unaccompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  any  visible  mist.  Such  mist  appears 
when  the  condensation  takes  place  within  the  body  of  the 
air  itself,  and  is  then  called  "fog"  in  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  "cloud  "in  the  higher.  Dew  occurs 
only  at  the  surface  of  contact  with  solids,  the  air  above  re- 
maining clear.  The  deposit  of  dew  is  caused  by  the  cool- 
ing of  the  bodies  bedewed,  and  this  takes  place"  in  conse- 
<pience  of  the  radiation  of  heat  into  open  spac(^  without  any 
e([uivalent  return.  Exiieriments  on  Tai)orization  have 
shown  that  when  a  licpiid  is  exposed  in  a  confined  space  to 
a  constant  temperature,  vapor  will  be  formed  from  it  until 
the  density  reaches  u  certain  determinate  limit,  invariable 


for  the  temperature,  but  greater  as  the  temperature  is 
higher,  after  which  evaporation  will  cease.  This  maximum 
density  is  called  thedensity  of  saturation  or  the  density  due 
to  the  temperature.  Air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  vapor 
when  the  density  of  the  vapor  in  it  is  the  density  due  to  its 
temperature.  Should  the  tempei'ature  of  a  body  of  air  in 
this  condition  be  in  the  slightest  degree  depressed,  the  air  will 
be  supersaturated,  and  some  of  the  vapor  will  be  condensed, 
forming  a  visible  cloud.  But  if,  the  temperature  remaining 
the  same,  a  body  colder  than  the  air  be  immersed  in  it, 
condensation  will  occur  on  the  surface  of  that  body  only, 
and  the  air  itself  will  remain  clear.  If.  as  is  usual  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  air  contain  vapor  without  being  saturated, 
it  may  be  brought  by  cooling  to  a  temperature  at  which  it 
will  be  saturated,  anil  then  any  further  cooling  will  produce 
precipitation,  as  in  the  case  before  supposed.  Or  if  the 
temperature  of  air  in  this  condition  remain  unchanged,  a 
body  colder  than  the  air  immersed  in  it  may  produce  con- 
densation, provided  its  tempei'ature  Ije  as  low  as  the  point 
of  saturation,  or  lower,  but  not  otherwise.  This  point  is 
called  the  Dew-poixt  (q.  v.). 

During  the  day  the  loss  of  heat  by  bodies  on  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  radiation,  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  amount  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun. 
After  sunset  all  such  bodies  begin  to  cool,  but  they  cool 
with  unequal  rajiidity.  because  of  their  different  relations 
to  heat.  The  atmosphere  cools  very  slowly.  Badly  con- 
ducting solids  cool  rapidly.  Good  conductors,  if  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  cool  less  rapidly,  because  the  heat  they 
lose  by  radiation  is.  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  their  con- 
ducting power,  restored  by  conduction  from  the  earth  be- 
neath. If  of  small  mass,  however,  and  insulated  by  bad 
conductors,  their  temperature  falls  more  rapidly.  So  soon 
as  the  cooling  process  has  depressed  the  temperature  of 
any  object  down  to  the  point  of  saturation  for  the  vapor 
present  in  the  air.  dew  will  begin  to  form  upon  it.  Some 
bodies  are  bedewed  very  soon,  others  more  tardily,  and 
some  occasionally  escape  altogether.  Grass,  which  radiates 
well  and  conducts  ill,  is  in  the  first  class;  wool  and  woolen 
stuffs,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wood,  earth,  gravel,  stone,  and 
metals  contract  dew  with  less  and  less  facility,  nearly  in 
this  order.  Polished  metallic  surfaces  often  remain  untar- 
nished by  moisture  throughout  the  night.  In  clear  nights 
the  difference  of  temperature  shown  by  two  thermometers, 
one  lying  on  the  grass  and  the  other  suspended  in  the  open 
air,  a  few  feet  above,  is  often  8°  or  10'  i ..  and  is  sometimes 
much  greater.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Glaisher  {Phil.  Trans., 
1847)  observed  a  difference  as  great  as  38i°  F.,  the  lower 
thermometer  lying  on  raw  wool. 

Clouds  check  the  formation  of  dew  by  obstructing  radia- 
tion, or  restoring  by  counter-radiation  some  of  the  heat  lost. 
When  the  sky  is  wholly  overcast  no  dew  is  formed.  N^either 
is  any  dew  formed  beneath  an  open  shed  or  shelter,  though 
the  earth  around  may  be  so  distinctly  wet  as  to  leave  the 
form  of  the  roof  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground.  Facts  of 
this  kind  were  long  supposed  to  prove  that  the  dew  descends 
like  rain — a  belief  of  which  the  trace  is  still  preserved  in 
the  expression  "  the  falling  of  the  dew."  Even  a  very 
slight  screen,  as  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, spread  out  above  an  object  exposed  in  the  open  air, 
will  protect  it  perfectly  against  moisture  from  dew.  Wind 
also  prevents  the  formation  of  dew.  by  continually  changing 
the  strata  of  air  in  contact  with  the  colder  solids.  The 
nights  most  favorable  to  the  deposit  of  dew  are  those  in 
which  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  air  motionless.  The  profuse- 
ness  of  the  deposit  will  depend,  however,  upon  the  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Very  various  and  very  absurd  notions  prevailed  among 
the  ancients  in  regard  to  the  dew.  By  some  it  was  supjiosed 
to  descend  from  the  stare,  and  to  be  possessed  of  wonderful 
virtues.  The  Roman  ladies  were  accustomed  to  use  it  as  a 
cosm(?tic,  supposing  it  superior  to  all  other  ap]dications  for 
the  improvement  of  the  complexion.  The  true  theory  of  dew 
was  first  clearly  si-f  forth  by  William  Charles  Wells',  a  jiliy- 
sician  of  London,  in  his  famous  Esrtai/  on  Dew,  first  pub- 
lished in  1814.  This  standard  authority  has  been  many 
times  reprinted.  Revised  by  M.  W.  Harrington. 

Dewar,  James:  See  the  Appendix. 

Deivart.  Edward  Hartley.  D.  D.:  minister:  b.  in  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  Mar.  30,  1828 ;  received  his  .school  educalion 
at  Toronto,  Canada:  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  1851;  became  editor  of  the  Christian 
Guardian  (published  at  Toronto,  the  oldest  and  chief  of 
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tlie  iieriodicals  of  the  ranadinn  Methodist  Church)  1860 ; 
!iiithi>r  of  Thf  Dcvelopmi'iil  of  Diirfrine  (187!();  Jimts  the 
Mtx.tidli  ill  Prophreij  and  Pullillmenl. 

Dewberry :  a  kind  of  trailiiij;  tihiekbeirv.  Two  species 
are  cultivated  in  the  I'.S. — liiihua  caniulvnsisoi  the  North- 
ern States,  and  U.  /ririnlis  of  the  South.  The  fornuT  is 
the  nuire  important.  A  variety  of  liubiin  rnnadi'iinix.  called 
the  Lucretia,  is  the  best  known  and  iirobahly  most  valuable 
of  the  dewl)i'rries.  This  came  into  cultivation  from  West 
Virtjinia  aliout  is7.x  Other  varieties  of  this  spe<'ies  are 
Bartel  and  Windom.  The  Pacific  coa.st  dewlierrv  (A',  r-i/i- 
fiitiiis)  has  also  been  introduced  to  cultivation.  The  dew- 
berries are  <rrown  in  alniost  the  same  way  as  blackberries, 
i\ce|it  that  they  are  usually  trained  on  a  trellis  or  tied  to 
slakes.  L.  II.  Bailev. 

Dewdiiey.  Edgar:  Canadian  cabinet  minister;  b.  in  De- 
viinshire.  Eii};lan<i,  in  b'^:S.).  and  educated  as  a  civil  engineer. 
He  moved  to  British  Columbia  in  18,5!);  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  .\ssembly  of  that  jirovince  1868-09;  of  llie  Do- 
minion Parliami'ut  187'J~T9 ;  and  in  tlie  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed Indian  cominissicmer.  lie  was  Lieutenant-Oovern- 
or  of  Nort  hwest  Territory  fri>m  Dec.  I!,  1881.  to  .July  K  1888, 
and  on  Aug.  3  of  the  latter  year  became  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  e.r-officin  Su|>erintendent-General  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  Canada.  In  Oct..  1S!'"3.  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-(iovernor  of  Britisli  Columliia.  Neil  Macdoxald. 

!)■  F-wes.  Sir  Svmoxds  :  ant  iciuary ;  b.  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land :  educated  at  St.  .lohn's  College,  Cambridge,  and  called 
to  the  bar  \ti23.  but  gave  up  his  i)racti(;e  for  the  .study  of 
numismatics  anil  hislorical  uumuscripts.  He  entered  Par- 
liament for  Sudbury  in  1040,  and  supported  the  popular 
party  against  the  king,  but  being  too  moderate  in  his  views 
to  suit  the  radical  element  he  was  one  of  those  driven  from 
the  House  by  Pride's  Purge  (1048).  D.  at  Stow  Langtoft 
Hall.  Apr.  18,  lOoO.  ^laterials  for  a  liistory  of  England, 
collected  but  never  jiublishcd  by  him,  have  been  of  great 
service  to  subsetpient  histori.HUS.  His  .Jounuilx  of  nil  the 
Pftrlinmcntx  diiriutj  the  L'i'irjn  of  Queen  Elizabetli  were 
publislicil  in  1082.  The  Antobioi/niplii/  and  Correspond- 
ence, edited  by  .1.  I.  Halliwell  (Lonihm,  1845),  presents 
some  curious  and  interesting  details  of  the  mannei's  of  the 
time.  F.  M.  Coebt. 

De  Wet'te,  WiLUELM  Mabtin  Lkuerecht  :  German  bib- 
lical critic;  b.  at  L'Ua,  near  Weimar.  .Ian.  12,  1780.  He  took 
his  gymnasial  course  at  Weimar,  under  the  influence  of 
llerdi-r,  and  studied  theology  al  Jena,  where  Paulus  was  his 
teacher.  In  1807  he  was  aiipointed  Professor  of  Theology  at 
lleidcllierg.  and  in  1810  he  was  called  to  the  newly  fminded 
Tniversity  of  Berlin.  In  ISl!)  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
chair  and  baiiisheil  fi-om  Hie  Prus.sian  territories  because  he 
had  writtiMi  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  mother  of  the  Sand 
who  murdered  Kotzebue.  He  removed  to  Weimar,  and  was 
in  lS->-3  calleii  to  Basel,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
His  contributions  to  (_)ld  Testament  crilicism  (especially  in 
determining  the  d;itc  of  Deuteronomy)  and  to  biblical  theol- 
ogy (in  recognizing  the  literary  independence  of  each  bibli- 
cal writer)  were  of  great  importance  in  his  day.  His  writ- 
ings are  cliaracterized  l)y  freshness  and  vigor  and  by  an 
attractive  combination  of  freeness  and  reveretice.  Among 
his  works  area  Commentiiri/  on  tlie  P.-inlmx  (Mill);  Jewis/i 
Archifoloyi/  (1814);  Christian  Bof/maticji  {lHl:i-l()):  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  and  Xeic  TeMaineHln  (1817-20),  translated 
by  Theodore  Parker  and  Frederick  Frothingham  (184:i-5S) ; 
Lectures  on  L'lliies  (1824);  together  with  an  cxegelical 
manual  to  the  Old  Testament  and  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
(in  conjunct  ion  with  Augusti).  He  also  wrote  two  romances, 
Theudor  ami  lleinrich  Melclithal.  D.  at  Basel.  June  16, 
184!).  See  accounts  of  De  Wclte  l)V  Schenkel  (1849),  Hagen- 
baeh  (1849),  Ijileke  (1850),  and  Stiihclin  (1S80). 

Kevised  by  C.  H.  Toy. 

Dewe.V,  Chester.  I).  D.,  LL.  D.  :  botanist  and  teacher; 
b.  in  Shelheld.  Mass..  Oct.  25,  178:!;  graduated  at  Williams 
College  ISIKi;  liecaiue  Professor  of  Mai hemal ics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  at  Williams  College,  1810;  principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Iiisiitute  at  Uochesler.  N.  Y..  in  18:i0  ;  and  from 
1850  till  1800  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Uoihe.ster.  lie  wrote  many  excellent  monographs  on  the 
Carices  of  North  America,  etc.     D.  Dec.  15,  1807. 

l>DWcy,  Cteorhe,  IJj.  D.  :  V.  S.  naval  oflicer;  b.  nt  Mont- 
pclier,  Vt..  Dec.  2(i,  18:!7:  gra<iualed  at  the  Naval  .Academy 
m  1^.58;  served  with  ilistinction  on  board  the  steamer  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  pa.ssage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and 


the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Apr.  24,  1802.  again  on  board 
the  .Mississippi  when  she  was  lost  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  Jiar.  14.  1803.  and  on  the  Colorado 
at  Fort  Fisher,  1864-05.  On  Aug.  1. 1889,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  bureau  of  equipment.  Navy  Department,  with  raidv 
of  commodore.  He  took  command  of  the  Pacific  S(|uadron 
on  Jan.  1,  1898,  and  on  May  1  destroyed  the  Spanish  lleet 
in  ^Manila  Bay,  the  Philippines,  without  himself  losing  a 
ship  or  a  man.  He  also  captured  Cavile.  and  later,  in  con- 
junction with  Gen.  Merrill,  look  Manila  itself  (Aug.  13). 
He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  May  11. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  M.  A. :  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
10,  1851;  graduated  at  Amherst  C'oUcge  in  1874;  acting 
librarian  there  1873-70;  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
founded  (1)  the  American  Library  Association,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  fifteen  years,  and  then  president;  (2)  the 
Library  Journal,  the  nionlldy  ollicial  organ  of  lilirary  in- 
terests, of  which  he  edited  the  lirst  five  volumes;  (3)  the 
metric  bureau  for  introducing  decimal  weiglits  an<l  nicjis- 
ures;  (4)  Spelling  l-ieforui  Association  for  simplifying  Eng- 
lish orthography — has  been  from  the  first  secretary  of  the 
last  two  societies.  In  May,  1883,  he  became  chief  libra- 
rian of  Columbia  College;  in  May,  1884,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Library  Economy  and  ilirector  of  the  Columbia 
Colli'gc  School  of  Ijibrary  Economy,  proposed  by  him  to  be 
opened  in  Jan.,  1887;  in  188!)  elected  .secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  University  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, and  direct- 
or of  the  New  York  State  Library,  retaining  also  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  library  school,  wliich  was  transferred  to 
the  State  Library.  Perhaps  his  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  contribution  to  education  is  the  careful  revision 
anil  ani]ilification  of  the  laws  of  New  York  pertaining  to 
higher  education,  including  libraries,  made  in  1892  and 
known  as  the  I'niversity  Law.  Tin;  Deeimal  Classification 
and  Relative  Index,  the  peculiar  system  devised  by  him  in 
1873  for  increasing  the  efliciency  and  reducing  the  expenses 
of  library  administration,  first  pid)lished  in  1876,  has  pa.ssod 
through  numerous  editions,  us  \ms  Rules  for  Authors  and 
Classed  Catalogs,  now  pidilished  witli  his  rules  for  other 
library  departments  as  Lihrary  School  Rules.  He  has 
edited,  liesides  the  Lihrary  Journal.  Ijibrary  Xotes.  Metric 
Bulletin  and  Metric  Advocate,  and  is  co-eilitor  of  Spelling, 
a  continuation  of  the  Spelliny-Reforni  Bulletin. 

Dewey,  Orville,  D.  D,.  LL.  I), :  Unitarian  minister:  b. 
in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Mar.  28,  1794.  Originally  a  Calvinist, 
he  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1814,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1819 ;  he  then  became  a  Unitarian 
and  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Bostcm,  as 
his  assistant,  for  nearly  two  vears.  He  was  pastor  at  New 
Bedford  1823-33,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  1835-48.  In 
18.58  he  liecame  minister  of  the  New  South  church  in  Bos- 
ton, but  retired  in  1802  to  his  farm  in  Shellield  and  devoted 
himself  to  religious  studies  with  occasional  preaching.  He 
was  an  original  thinker  and  an  impressive  pulpit  orator. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  volume  of  Eu- 
ropean travels,  and,  as  his  chief  work.  The  Problem  of  Hu- 
man Destiny  (n.  e.  1S64).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  memoir  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey,  his  daughter,  ap- 
peared in  1885  (Boston).  Channing's  favorite  theme  was  the 
dignity  of  hunum  nature  and  Dewey's  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man life,  and  in  his  own  person  he  gave  it  ample  illus- 
tration.    D.  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  JIar.  21,  1882. 

Revised  by  J.  W.  Ciiauwick. 

Dewing.  TiioMAS  Wilmkr:  figure  and  jiortrait  painter; 
b.  in  Boston,  M.iy  4,  1851,  Pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Le- 
febvre,  Paris ;  National  Academician  1888;  member  Society 
of  American  Artists  1880;  Clarke  jirize,  Nsitional  Acad- 
emy, New  York.  1887 ;  second-cla.ss  medal.  Paris  Exnosition, 
1889.  His  pictures  are  ndined  and  delicate  in  color,  and 
his  portraits,  notalily  those  of  women,  are  nuirked  by  ele- 
gance of  style  and  arrangement.  He  has  painted  some  im- 
portant decorations,  inchuling  a  ceiling,  a  composition  of 
three  female  figures,  in  the  Hotel  Imperial.  New  York.  The 
Prelude  (1S83).  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  C.  T.  Barnev,  New  York;  other  comjiosit ions  are  The 
Days  (1887)  and  The  Garden  (1884).     Studio  in  New  York. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

De  Winter.  Jax  Willem  ;  b.  at  the  Texel  in  1750;  en- 
tered the  Dutch  navy  in  1762.  but  fled  to  France  in  1787, 
having  taken  part  in  the  attempts  of  the  revolutionists; 
served  afterward  under  Dumouricz  and  Pichegru  with  the 
Frencli  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793.  rising  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  brigade ;  returi>ed   to  Holland  1795, 
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and  was  by  Napoleon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
fleet.  In  the  battle  of  the  Texel  he  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  the  English  under  Admiral  Duiican.  but  an  inves- 
tigation of  his  conduct  amply  vindicated  his  gallantry  and 
military  skill.  He  became  minister-plenipotentiary  to  France 
from  1798  to  1803,  when  he  was  again  jjlaced  in  command 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  he  was  highly  trusted  and  honored 
both  bv  Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Holland.  D.  in  Paris, 
June  2,'  1812. 

De  Witt :  town  (founded  in  1841) :  Clinton  co.,  la.^  (for 
location,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  5-K):  on  Chi.  and  X.  W. 
and  Chi.,  Jlilwaukee  and  St.  P.  R.  Rs. ;  25  miles  N.  of  Daven- 
port and  20  miles  W.  of  Clinton.  The  town  has  si.\  churches, 
a  public  park,  some  manufactories,  and  a  system  of  water- 
works. Its  principal  imUistry  is  agriculture.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,608 ;  (181)0)  1,35U;  (1805)  1,344.    Editor  of  "Observer." 

Dc  AVitt,  CoRXELii's  :  Dutcli  naval  officer  and  statesman  ; 
b.  at  Dort,  .June  23,  1623:  had  a  high  command  under  De 
Ruyter  in  1666.  when  he  burned  the  English  shipping  in  the 
Thames:  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  battle  of  .Sole- 
bay  in  1672.  In  the  same  year  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
complicity  in  a  )ilot  to  poison  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  acquitted,  but  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  prison  was  murdered,  bv  a  mob,  with  his  brother 
John  De  Witt  (q.  v.),  Aug.  20,  1672. 

De  Witt.  John  :  Dutch  statesman :  b.  at  Dort,  Sept.  25. 
1625.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  party  which  was  hostile  to 
the  House  of  Orange,  or  wished  to  reduce  the  power  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  William  II.  died  in  1650.  and  De 
Witt  was  elected  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  in  16.53,  in 
which  position  he  controlled  the  jiolicy  of  the  state  in  the 
interest  of  the  republicans.  In  1654  he  negotiated  with 
Cromwell  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  a  secret  article  stipu- 
lated that  no  member  of  the  Orange  family  should  ever 
be  stadtholder.  He  was  re-elected  grand  pensionary  for  a 
term  of  five  years  in  1658,  and  again  in  1663.  In  1665 
Charles  II.  of  England  declared  war  against  the  Dutch, 
whose  fleet  entered  the  Thames  and  burned  some  shipping 
at  Chatham.  De  Witt  conducted  the  war  with  ability, 
and  it  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  1667.  In  the 
same  year  a  perpetual  edict  was  issued  forever  abolishing 
the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  the  policy  of  the  grand  pen- 
sionary seemed  absolutely  triumphant.  Jleanwhile  Louis 
XIV.  had  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  De  Witt, 
thoroughly  realizing  the  danger  to  Holland  which  would 
arise  from  the  annexation  by  Prance  of  those  ]irovinces, 
formed  the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Sweden,  and 
Holland,  and  compelled  Louis  XIV..  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  give  up  his  i)lans.  The  French  king,  however, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  this  humiliation,  succeeded,  by  his 
crafty  diplomacy,  in  estranging  England  from  Holland  and 
in  exciting  a  number  of  the  minor  German  princes  against 
the  republic.  In  the  meantime  a  change  took  place  in 
the  position  of  the  grand  pensionary.  His  popularity  began 
to  wane.  The  clergy,  his  natural  enemies,  openly  attacked 
him.  Finally  the  king  invaded  the  republic  with  a  great 
army.  De  Witt,  being  unable  to  repel  the  enemy,  who  cap- 
tured several  towns,  was  blamed  for  these  misfortunes,  and 
naturally  became  the  object  of  public  fury,  which  was  further 
arcjused  through  the  efforts  of  the  Orange  party.  William 
of  t>range  was  chosen  general-in-chief  and  stadtholder.  De 
Witt  went  to  prison  "to  visit  his  brother  Cornelius,  who 
had  been  tried  and  acquitted.  They  were  both  nuirdered 
by  the  populace  at  the  prison  Aug.  20.  1672.  See  Motley, 
United  ^  elherlands  (4  vols.,  1880):  V.  Simon,  J.  de  Witt  en 
Zijn  rijd  (3  vols.,  1832-35). 

l»e  Witt.  .louN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D. :  biblical  scholar 
of  the  Reformed  (I)utcli)  Church:  b.  in  Albany.  New  York, 
Xov.^29, 182!»:  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  iii  1H3S,  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  New"  Brunswick,  in  1842.  Be- 
tween 1842  ami  ISi;:!  he  was  pastor  of  several  chui-clies.  .and 
then  became  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Seminary.  From  1884  till  he  retired  in  1892 
liis  department  was  Hellenistic  Greek  an<l  New  Testament 
Exegesis.  He  published  The  Sure  Ftmiidation,  and  How 
to  Jiiiild  on  it  (New  York,  1848:  2d  ed.  1800):  Tlie  P.snlms. 
a  new  Tranxlation  (1891),  the  latter  practicallv  displacing 
his  earlier  work  on  the  Psalms  (1884  and  18H5). 

WiLi.is  J.  Beecuer. 

I)«  Witt,  John,  D. D.,  LL.D.:  Presbyterian  divine:  b.  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1843 ;  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege (1861);  studied  theology  at  Princeton  (1864)  and  Union 


Theological  Seminaries  (1864-66).  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Irvington-on-Hudson  186.5-69,  of  the 
Central  Congregational  church,  Boston,  1869-76,  and  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  1876-83:  Professor 
of  Church  History,  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1883-88,  of 
Apologetics  and  Missions  in  JlcCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  1888-92,  and  since  of  Church  History  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  has  published 
about  thirty  review  articles,  many  other  papers  and  dis- 
courses, and  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life  (New  York, 
1885).  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Dewlet-Glierai  III.:  the  last  khan  of  the  Crimea:  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  Kerim-Gherai,  as  chi^f  of  the  Crimean 
Tartars  in  1769.  He  ha<l  more  taste  for  court  etiquette  and 
ceremonies  than  for  war.  and.  though  supported  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  expelled  by  the  generals  of  Catharine  II.  D. 
in  Constantinople  about  1780.  Three  years  later  the  Crimea 
was  incorporated  with  Russia. 

Dew-point:  the  temperature  at  which  watery  vapor  in 
the  air  begins  to  be  condensed.  Its  determination  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  meteorologist,  as  by  comparing  it 
with  the  actual  temperature  he  can  tell  tlie  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  air.  He  knows  that  at  the  actual  tempera- 
ture the  air  would  be  saturated  if  it  contained  a  certain 
quantity  of  moisture :  and  also  that  the  actual  quantity 
present  is  tmly  such  as  would  suffice  to  saturate  air  at  the 
observed  dew-point ;  the  ratio  of  this  last  quantity  to  the 
former  expresses  the  relation  between  the  actual  humidity 
of  the  air  and  the  humidity  of  saturation  at  the  observed 
temperature.  The  dew-point  in  the  evening  further  shows 
the  temperature  near  which  the  minimum  during  the  night 
is  likely  to  lie.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  the 
dew-point,  the  vajmr  in  the  air  will  be  condensed,  and  an 
amount  of  heat  will  be  set  free  which  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  The  temperature  will  again  sink  by 
radiation  somewhat  below  the  dew-point ;  dew  will  be  formed, 
and  the  temperature  again  be  rai.sed.  .See  Dew  and  Rain. 
Revised  by  M.  W.  II.\rrixgton. 

DeAVsbury  :  town  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land: on  tlie  river  Calder:  8  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Leeds  (see 
map  of  England,  ret.  7-H).  It  is  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  and  is  connected  with  London  by  an- 
other I'aihvay.  It  has  a  grammar  school,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, an  infirmary,  and  a  handsome  town-hall.  It  has 
manufactures  of  blankets,  carpets,  and  coarse  woolen  goods 
made  from  shoddy  (i.  e.  refuse  rags  worked  over).  There 
are  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1891) 
29,847. 

Dexip'piis  (in  Gr.  Ae^nnros):  Greek  philosopher;  pupil 
of  lamblichus;  lived  about  A.  D.  35.5.  He  wrote  connnen- 
taries  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  sought  to  defend  the  latter 
against  the  attacks  of  Plotinus.  There  is  extant  a  treatise 
of  his  on  the  Caleyories  of  Aristotle,  but  only  in  a  Latin 
translation,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  (8vo,  1549). 

Dexippiis,  PuBLros  Herenxius  :  Athenian  author,  rhet- 
orician, anil  soldier  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  attained  the  highest  honors  in  his  native 
state.  He  was  also  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
against  the  Goths  (Scythians),  who  had  invaded  Attica,  and 
defeated  them,  though  not  before  they  had  captured  Athens. 
A  public  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor,  the  base  of  which, 
with  its  inscription,  still  exists.  The  fragments  of  the  his- 
torical works  of  Dexippus  are  to  be  found  in  .M tiller,  Frayin. 
Hist.  Gru'C.  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  666-687). 

Dexter:  town,  on  railway:  Penob.scot  co..  Me.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  Maine,  ref.  6-E):  has  7  churches, 
5  woolen-mills,  and  2  machine-shops,  and  is  a  center  of 
trade  for  the  surrounding  country.  The  increase  in  pop- 
idation  since  1890  is  due  to  the  opening  of  a  new  woolen- 
mill.  Pop.  of  townshij)  (1880)  3,563:  (1890)  2,732;  (1893) 
estimated,  3,.500.  Editor  ok  "Gazette." 

Dexter.  Henry  Martvn.  D.  D..  LL.D.:  minister:  b.  at 
Plympti.u.  JIass..  Aug.  13.  1831  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1840 
and  at  Andovcr  in  184-t:  pastor  in  Manchester.  N.  11.  1844- 
49:  and  of  the  present  Berkeley  Street  Congregational 
church.  Boston  1849-67.  From  1859  to  1866  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  ('unijref/atiiiniit  Qiiarterti/,  and  in  1867  be- 
came editor-in-chief  of  tlie  ('(inyrefiatiiiniilist.  Dr.  Dexter 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  and  polity  of  Congregationalism,  and  with 
New  England  liislory  generally.  In  this  field  he  was  a  dili- 
gent explorer  and  an  authority.     One  of  his  most  important 
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works  is  The  Coiif/rft/alinnaHsm  of  the  Last  Tlirei>  Hundred 
Years,  ftc.  (N'l-w  York.  1880).  lie  loft  in  niumi.-icript  un  un- 
liiiislictl  work  on  which  ho  liail  been  lonj;  oiiffiigeil,  on  the 
EiKjli'ili  and  Dutch  Life  iif  the  Phpnouth  Pilyriiiia.  He 
hail  mucli  iiifluenuo  in  the  crclesiastical  affairs  of  tlie  t'on- 
jfroK'ili'J'"'!  hoily.  D.  in  Xl-w  Hi-dlnnl.  Mass..  Nov.  la, 
18U0.  Revised  hy  (jkokuk  P.  Fisher. 

Dpxter,  S.vMi-KL,  LL.  I). :  jurist  and  statesman:  h.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  14.  1761 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  :  studied 
hiw  in  Woreestir.  Mass.,  with  Levi  Lincoln;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1784:  attaelied  himself  to  the  Federal  party,  and 
was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  V.  S.  in  IVJK.  lie  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  in  1800  by  .John  .\danis.  and  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury  early  in  18C1.  When  the 
executive  power  was  transferred  to  .Jefferson  in  1801,  Dexter 
retired  from  the  i)ublic  .service  and  resnnu-d  the  practice  of 
law  in  Boston.  He  had  no  superior  and  few  equals  as  an 
advocate  before  the  Supreme  ('ourt  in  Washington.  As  a 
supporter  of  the  war  against  Kngland,  he  se|)arated  from 
the  Federalist  party  in  1813,  lie  published  Letter  on  Free- 
masonry, Progress  of  Science,  and  Speeches  ami  Political 
Papers'.     D.  in  Athciis,  X.  Y.,  May  4,  1816. 

Dextrin  [from  Lat.  dexter,  right  hand]:  a  substance  (C- 
Hioi  'j)  formed  liy  the  action  of  diastase  on  .starch, and  by  the 
action  of  mineral  acids  on  starch.  There  are  .several  com- 
mercial products  known  as  de.xtrin,  British  gum,  starch 
gum,  which  are  mixtures  containing  perhaps  some  dextrin. 
These  products  are  used  as  substitutes  for  gum-arabic  and 
other  gums,  in  stiffening,  sizing,  and  glazing  calicoes,  nets, 
crapes,  laces,  silks,  papers,  cards,  etc.,  as  mucilage  on  every 
ofBce-table,  and  for  the  atlhesive  layer  on  the  back  of  postage- 
stamps  and  on  self-sealing  envelopes.  Some  varieties  of  ink 
are  thickened  with  them.  Pure  dextrin  is  a  cohirless, glassy 
body,  wliich  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white  powder.  It  is 
practically  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  It  is  converted  into 
maltose  and  then  into  dextrose  by  treatment  with  mineral 
acids.  Revised  by  Ira  Uk.mse.v. 

Dexfrosry'rate  Tfrom  Lat.  dexter,  v\^\\{]\a\v\  +  jujra're, 
turn]:  a  term  applied  in  optics  to  crystals  which  have  the 
power  to  rotate  a  plane  of  polarization  of  a  plane  polarized 
ray  towjird  the  right.  It  is  opposed  to  lamoyi/rale,  which 
expresses  the  power  to  rotate  the  plane  in  like  manner 
toward  the  left. 

Dextrose:  See  Suo.\r. 

Dey,  dil  [via  Fr.  from  Turk.  da;/,  malirnal  uncle,  a  title 
of  respect] :  a  Turkish  title  of  dignity  given  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  armies  of  Al- 
giers, and  signifying  originally  elder,  since  command  de- 
pended upon  seniority;  but  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  dignity  of  pasha  was  added  to  the  dey,  who  thus  be- 
came the  chief  civil  as  well  as  military  officer  in  Algiers. 
His  authority  ended  with  the  French  conquest  in  ls:i0,  but 
the  title  of  dey  is  still  given  to  the  chief  ruler  of  Trii>oli. 
Tunis  wiis  governed  by  a  dey  at  one  period,  but  this  title  in 
the  latter  country  has  long  been  supplanted  by  that  of  bey. 

Dezflll,  dez-fool,  or  DczHI,  -feel' :  town  of  Persia;  province 
of  Khuzistan  ;  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  here  crossed  by 
a  fine  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches;  28  miles  W.  X.  W.  of 
Shuster  (see  maj)  of  Pci-sia  and  Arabia,  ref.  3-F).  It  is  the 
chief  mart  of  Khuzistan.  Ancient  ruins  and  mounds,  evi- 
dently of  Sassjinian  origin,  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
estimated  at  30,000. 

Dliar,  daar:  town  of  Central  Hindustan,  in  Mahva;  the 
capital  of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name,  32  ndles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Indore  (see  map  of  X.  India,  ref.  8-D).  It  has 
two  large  mosques  of  red  stone,  and  a  fort  with  twenty-six 
towers.     Pop.  about  1.5,000. 

I>lia>valaghiri,  da-waal-n-gee'nr :  lofty  peak  olthe  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  in  Nepaul,  Xorthern  Hindustan  ;  lat.  28  42' 
N..  Ion.  82  32  E.  Its  altitude  is  26.820  feet,  and  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth. 

Dliegilia  IiKHaiis:  .See  Siof.vN  Indians. 

Dliolt',  ilr.l :  a  species  of  wild  dog,  Canis.or  Ciion,  didc- 
kiinensis,  found  in  the  Western  Ghauts  and  other  mountain- 
ous parts  of  India.  It  is  of  a  rich  bay  color,  with  a  sharp 
muzzle,  and  large,  pointed  ears  ;  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
Wolf,  and  is  remarkable  for  fierceness  and  courage,  and  for 
hostility  to  animals  of  the  feline  race. 

Dhill'ka  :  town  of  British  India:  presidencv  of  Bombay : 
22  miles  S.  W.  of  .VhraadAbad  (see  map  of  S.  India,  ref.  l-C). 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  stands  in  the  miilst  of 


ruined  palaces,  mosques,  mausoleums,  and  spacious  tanks 
lined  with  ma.sonrv.     Pop.  17,716. 

Dholpiir.  dol-poor':  town  of  R.ajputana,  British  India: 
on  the  Chiunbal,  34  miles  S.  of  Agra  (see  map  of  X.  India, 
ref.  6-R) ;  is  the  capital  of  a  feudatory  state,  with  an  area  of 
1,156  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  2^9.890.  A  fair  lasting 
two  weeks  is  held  here  annually.     Pop.  16,000. 

Dhiiii'du'C,  or  Dhanchi :  plant  of  the  genus  Sesbania  and 
family  Leyuminostt,  having  an  extended  lomcnt  with  many 
seeds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  extensively  in  some 
parts  of  India  for  its  fiber,  which  is  use<l  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  corilage,  canva.s,  and  cloth.  The  plant  has  a  slen- 
der stem  about  8  feet  high. 

Dhyiina :  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  contemplation  or 
meditation.  Its  Pali  equivalent  is  jhdna.  It  is  used  in 
Buddhism  to  denote  (1)  a  kind  of  abstract  contemplation 
intended  to  destroy  all  attachment  to  existence  in  thought 
or  wish,  and  1  hus  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  Nirvana  ;  and  (2) 
one  of  four  groups  of  heavens  called  Brahmaloka.s,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  degrees  of  stages  of  this  mystic  con- 
templation. (.See  Devalokas.)  In  the  first  stage  of  Dhyana 
the  mind  is  so  fixed  that  while  the  thinking  faculties  are 
exercised  a  state  of  tranquil  joy  is  attained.  Those  who  ar- 
rive at  this  stage  are  re-born  in  one  of  the  three  heavens 
which  constitute  the  first  Dhyiina  or  grou])  of  Brahmalokas. 
In  the  second  stage  the  meditation  has  been  carried  on  so 
far  that  only  the  tranquil  joy  remains.  This  insures  re- 
birth in  the  second  Dhyana  or  group  of  heavens.  In  the 
third  everything  but  tranipiillity  is  eliminated,  and  re-birth 
in  one  of  the  third  group  of  Brahuuilokas  is  the  result.  In 
the  fourth  stage  the  wliolc  being  is  freed  from  every  fetter 
which  would  bind  to  existence,  a  condition  of  iiuliilerence 
is  reached,  and  six  kinds  of  supernatural  wisdom  as  well  as 
ten  kinds  of  supernatural  miracle-working  power  are  ac- 
quired. Those  who  attain  to  this  condition  are  re-born  in 
one  of  the  seven  highest  heavens  in  which  bodily  lorm  still 
continues.  K.  L. 

Dhyaiii-Iiiiddlias :  incorjioreal  beings  who  exist  in  "the 
formless  worlds  of  meditation  "  (i.  e.  the  four  Brahmalokas 
situated  above  the  sixteen  worlds  of  form),  as  the  spiritual 
counterparts  and  representatives  of  those  Buddbas  who  ap- 
pear on  the  earth  from  time  to  time  to  teach  men  how  to 
attain  to  Nirvana.  The  Dhyani-Buddhas  of  the  present 
Kalpa  or  age  are  five  in  number,  corresponding  to  the  three 
Buddhas  wlio  had  preceded  Gautama  Buddha,  to  Gautama 
himself,  and  to  Maitreya  the  coining  Buddha.  The  Dhyani- 
Buddha.  corresponding  to  Gautama,  the  historical  Buddha 
who  appeared  in  India,  is  Amifubha,  the  Buddha  of 
"  boundless  light."  He  presides  over  the  "  Paradise  of  the 
West,"  and  among  X'orthern  Buddhists  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  Buddhas.     See  Tsixg-tu  and  .Sui.nsur-.      K.  L. 

Diabase :  an  igneous  rock  of  the  trap  family,  and  there- 
fore related  to  Basalt,  (iabbko,  etc.  (</q.  v.).  The  term  was 
first  proposed  by  Brongniart  in  1813  (in  allusion  to  its  two- 
fold composition)  for  the  same  rock  which  was  more  gener- 
ally known  as  diorite.  The  name,  therefore,  was  superfluous 
until  llausmann  revived  it  in  1842  for  eruptive  rocks  com- 
[loscd  of  pyroxene  and  labradorite  feldspar.  Chemically 
and  mineralogicHlly  diabase  is  about  idculical  with  bu.salt 
and  gabbro.  It  is  distinguished  from  these  by  its  structure, 
which  is  its  chief  characteristic.  Its  feldspar  is  in  well- 
formed,  lath-shaped  crystals,  in  the  irregular  spaces  between 
which  lies  the  younger  pyroxene.  The  rock  diffei's  from 
ba.salt  in  being  coarser  and  in  containing  little  or  no  glas.s. 
Its  |ieculiar  structure  is  called  diabase  or  o/jhilic  stnicture. 
All  diabase  contains  iron  oxide  in  the  form  of  magnetite  or 
ilmenite  ;  some  diabases  also  contain  olivine  as  a  fourth  con- 
stituent. 

In  general  apiJearanco  diabase  is  dark,  heavy,  and  com- 
pact, and  it  is  tlie  best  representative  of  the  rocks  popularly 
known  as  trap  or  nigger-head.  The  rock  has  not  usual- 
ly cooled  at  the  surface,  but  occurs  either  in  dikes  or  in- 
trusive sheets.  It  disintegrates  into  irregular  or  spherical 
bouldei-s,  and  gives  rise  to  a  deep-red  soil.  I'nder  the  in- 
fluence of  intense  jiressure  in  the  earth's  crust  diabase  is 
metamorphosed  to  a  green  schist  composed  mostly  of  horn- 
blende or  chlorite. 

Economically,  diabase  has  little  value  except  for  making 
foundations,  stone-walls,  or  roads.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
.Scaiulinavia  and  in  other  parts  of  pjurope  :  also  in  the  red 
sandstone  formation  (Trias)  of  the  Atlantic  border  region. 

(;koroe  11.  WlLI.UMS. 
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Diabe'tes  [Gr.  Sia^rirns,  diabetes,  also  comiiass.  siplion ; 
its  value  as  a  Gr.  medical  term  is  derived  directly  from  its 
etymology,  Sii,  through  +  0aiv€ti/,  pass,  go] :  disease  char- 
acterized by  the  excessive  excretion  of  urine  ;  occurs  in  two 
forms.  Diaheti'S  insipidus,  now  called  Polyuria  (q.  »'.),  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  much  more  dangerous  disease 
by  the  fact  that  the  urine  is  very  watery,  but  otherwise  not 
abnormal.  It  is  neither  frequent  nor  formidable.  But  Din- 
betes  me/litus,  "sweet"  or  "  honeyed  diabetes  "  (Cilyeosuria), 
is  often  one  of  the  most  incurable  and  serious  of  diseases. 
The  urine  is  light  colored,  but  has  its  specific  gravity  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  diabetic  sugar,  a  substance  be- 
lieved to  be"  identical  (in  most  cases)  with  liver-sugar,  and 
very  closely  approaching  grape-sugar  in  its  composition  and 
reactions.  In  some  eases  it  appears  to  be  muscle-sugar 
(inosife).  The  disease  is  further  characterized  by  excessive 
appetite,  intense  thirst,  wasting,  and  prostration  of  mind  and 
body.  Its  causes  are  obscure  and  its  treatment  not  well  un- 
derstood. Some  eases  are  greatly  benefited  by  opium,  tlie 
avoidance  of  sugars  and  starchy  food,  and  the  use  of  strictly 
nitrogenous  diet,  like  gluten  bread  and  skim  milk.  A 
milder  form  of  diabetes  is  not  infrequent  in  the  obese  and 
those  of  gouty  habits.  After  a  variable  duration  the  glyco- 
suria may  in  these  cases  cease  entirely ;  and  there  is  rarely 
much  disturbance  of  the  general  healtii.  Temporary  diabe- 
tes has  been  observed  after  tlie  administration  of  laughing- 
gas,  chloral,  chloroform,  woorari  poison,  and  other  drugs. 
Revised  by  William  Pepper. 

Diacaustics  :  See  Caustic. 

IHadeiu  [from  Gr.  SioStijuo,  fillet,  band  about  the  head ; 
Siti,  tlirough  +  Sew  bind] :  the  symbol  of  royalty  among  sev- 
eral Oriental  nations;  originally  a  fillet  wound  round  the 
forehead  and  temples.  Among  the  Persians  the  diadem  was 
a  broad  light-blue  band  made  of  silk,  linen,  or  wool.  Iiound 
round  the  tiara  or  turban,  and  from  them  it  was  borrowed 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Ptolemys  of  Egypt  and  tlie 
Seleuoid:p  of  Syria  used  plain  fillets  of  gold  encircling  the 
head.  Mark  Antony  assumed  the  diadem,  but  Diocletian 
was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  adopted  it.  After  his 
time  it  was  embroidered  with  gold  and  adorned  with  pearls 
or  precious  stones. 

Uiagno'sis  [Gr.  Sioy^ioo-is,  discrimination,  decision,  con- 
neoted  with  Stayiyvcia-Kiii',  to  discern ;  Sid,  apart,  through 
+  yiyviiaKeiy.  know]:  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  disease,  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  and  important  branches 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  Diagnosis  is  based  ui>on  "phys- 
ical signs  and  rational  symptoms";  "signs"  being  appre- 
ciable by  the  senses,  and  "  symptoms "  arrived  at  by  the 
educated  judgment.  Both,  Iiowever,  are  popularly  known 
as  symptoms.  Diagnosis  is  best  learned  at  the  bedside,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  good  instructors.'  The  stethoscope, 
thermometer,  laryngosco])e,  etc.,  furnish  important  aid  in 
this  branch  of  medical  practice.  The  term  is  often  nseil  by 
naturalists  for  the  discrimination  of  species  of  animals, 
plants,  or  minerals. 

Diagoin'eter  [an  irreg.  mod.  compound  from  Gr.  Stdyeiv, 
conduct  +  utrpof,  mciisure]  :  electric  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  conducting  power  of  fixed  oils,  invented  by  M. 
Kousseau.  It  consists  of  a  dry  pile,  by  means  of  which  a 
current  is  passed  through  the  oil,  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  dc^lerinined  by  a  magnetized  needle.  It  is  used  es- 
pecially for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil, 
said  to  have  the  lowest  conducting  power  of  such  oils. 

Diagonal  (from  Gr.  Sioyulvioj,  from  angle  to  angle ;  Sici, 
through -I- 7(oWa,  angle]:  a  straight  line  drawn  through  a 
figure,  joining  two  ojiposite  angles.  Tiio  term  is  chieflv 
used  in  geometry  in  speaking  of  four-sided  figures,  but  it 
is  also  properly  ajiplied  with  reference  to  all  polygons  of 
more  than  three  sides.  Euclid  uses  the  term  (hnme/er  in  the 
sauie  sense,  but  modern  geometers  use  diameter  only  when 
speaking  of  curved  lines. 

Diag'oras  (iu  Gr.  Aiay6pas):  Greek  |)oet  and  phil(jsoplier ; 
born  in  the  ishind  of  Melos;  lived  aliout  42.')  ».  c  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  ilis(i]ile  of  Deniocritus  of  Alidera.  lie  was 
a  citizen  or  residr'ut  of  Athens.  As  he  rejected  or  doubted 
the  popular  religion  and  polytheism,  he  was  stigmatized  as 
an  atheist.  He  fled  from  .Vihens  in  411  B.  c,  or,  as  some 
say,  was  banished  for  impiety.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
witty  and  fearless  man  of  good  moral  character.  His  works 
are  not  extant.  He  lived  at  Pallene  for  a  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  See  Keulhc-u,  IJe 
Atheismo  Diagorif,  1813. 


Dial  [from  Lat.  dialis.  daily,  pertaining  to  the  day, 
deriv.  of  dies,  day]  :  instrument  showing  tlie  hour  of  day 
by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  or  style  cast  by  the  sun  on  "a 
graduated  arc;  also  called  Sundial.  The  invention  is  of 
great  antiquity,  the  Greeks  having,  it  is  said,  learned  its  use 
from  the  Chalda'ans.  In  the  eonstruetion  of  a  dial  the  ob- 
ject is  to  find  the  sun's  distance  from  the  meridian  by  means 
of  the  shadow.  When  this  is  known,  the  hour' also  is 
known,  provided  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  motion  to 
be  uniform,  and  that  it  moves  in  a  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator  during  the  whole  day.  In  point  of  fact,  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  fulfilled,  liiit  the  error  arising  from  this 
is  of  small  amount.  Although  dials  have  many  dift'erent 
constructions,  the  general  principles  are  the  same.  The 
style,  gnomon,  or  axis  of  the  dial  is  either  a  cylindrical  rod 
or  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal.  It  must  be  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis,  an<i  thus  it  may  be  considered,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  earth's  diameter  compared  with  the 
distance  of  the -sun,  as  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  diur- 
nal rotation ;  consequently  the  plane  which  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  sun  and  the  style  will  coincide  with  the 
shadow,  and  will  turn  with  the  sun,  as  the  sun  turns  round 
the  style,  by  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  motion.  Dials  are 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  plane  of  the  dial  with  respect  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place.  The  essential  principle  is  that  the  rod  shall  pioint  to 
the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

Dialectic  [from  Gr.  t?  StaXtKTmri  (sc.  rexfti.  art),  the  art 
of  discussion,  femin.  of  adjee.  SmAeKriKcis.  pertaining  to  dis- 
cussion, conversation.  Gr.  5idA.eicTos|  :  technical  term  much 
used  in  both  Greek  and  German  ]iliilosophy.  but  of  a  some- 
what vague  signification.  In  the  Greek  philosophy  it  may 
be  best  explained  by  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  logic. 
Logic  was  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thinking,  the  science 
of  conclusion  and  evidence  :  it  taught  the  manner  by  wdiich 
to  arrive  at  truth.  Dialectic  treated  of  the  truths  arrived 
at ;  it  was  the  science  of  expressing  and  setting  forth  ideas, 
the  science  of  definition.  With  an  idealistic  thinker  like 
Plato,  with  whom  truth  is  an  intuition  and  the  idea  an  in- 
spiration, dialectic,  the  science  of  definition,  the  art  of  de- 
fining, means  the  highest  function  of  science — science  itself. 
With  a  realistic  thinker  like  Aristotle,  with  whom  truth  is 
tlie  result  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  the  idea  an  evi- 
dence, dialectic  means  only  a  part,  and  even  an  inferior  one, 
of  logic.  Hence  the  multitude  of  contradictions  which  in- 
vest this  word.  In  the  German  philosophy  it  may  be  best 
explained  by  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  the  expression 
"  clogmatical."  Dogmatical  is  applied  to  a  definition  when 
it  excludes  absolutely  the  opposite ;  "  dialectical,"  when  it 
combines  the  opposites  as  correlatives.  According  to  the 
dogmatical  definition, everything  is  either  good  or  bad;  and 
if  it  is  good,  it  is  not  bad ;  if  it  is  bad.  it  is  not  good.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dialectic  definition,  anything  which  is  essen- 
tially good  may  have  some  bad  in  it,  and  anything  which  is 
essentially  bad  may  have  some  good  in  it.  According  as 
the  object  passes  under  different  views,  the  difl:erent  con- 
stituents of  the  idea  shift  place  and  importance  in  the  defi- 
nition;  relativity  is  the  character  of  the  actual  world,  rela- 
tivity must  be  the  character  of  the  woiid  of  thought.  Both 
in  the  Greek  and  German  philosojihy  the  word  dialectic  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  a  mere  word-fence. 

Dialects  [from  Gr.  fi  StaKcKToi  (sc.  y\u(T(ra.).  conversational 
language,  discourse,  conversation,  deriv.  of  SiaXeyeirdai,  dis- 
cuss, argue,  converse] :  various  modes  of  speech  regarded 
as  local  and  divergent,  forms  of  a  central  or  standard  lan- 
guage, or  as  closely  related  descendants  from  a  common 
original.  I:i  the  latter,  which  is  the  less  frequent  meaning, 
the  word  is  used,  for  instance,  of  the  four  traditional  forms 
of  the  Greek  language — the  Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  yEolie 
dialects — and  it  was  in  this  sense  and  in  connection  with 
these  that  it  was  first  appropriated  to  grammatical  use  by 
the  Greek  grammarians.  The  common  popular  view,  that 
dialects  represent  a  debased  or  perverted  form  of  the  stand- 
!ird  language,  is  in  general  nearly  the  rever.se  of  tlie  truth. 
The  staudfird.  sometimes  known  as  the  literary  language,  is 
generally  based  historically  upon  one  of  a  numlicr  of  sister 
dialects,  liut  is  generally  more  or  less  of  .an  .artificial  struc- 
ture, including  compromises  and  mixtures  with  various  dia- 
lects. It  is  called  into  being  by  the  practical  necessities  of 
intercommunication  in  some  form  of  centralizing  civiliza- 
tion, and  corresponds  in  its  materials  and  shape,  as  well  as 
in  the  extent  of  its  recognition,  to  the  controlling  factors 
and  constituency  of  that  civilization.     The  dialects,  so  far 
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as  they  survive,  rpprescnt  tlio  continuance  of  language  in  its 
natural  growths  and  acconling  to  the  natural  laws  of  its 
ilfvelnpmeut.  Hence  arises  the  surpassing  importance  of 
the  dialects  for  all  study  of  the  life  and  growth  of  language, 
and  as  the  o:dy  natural  growths  they  furnish  also  the  only 
reliaiile  norms  for  lU'terinining  the  development  and  testing 
the  materials  of  the  standard  language. 

The  demands  of  exact  scientific  grammar  have  in  recent 
years  directed  the  attention  of  pliilologists  more  particu- 
larly to  the  stu<ly  of  the  folk-dialects,  and  in  every  province 
of  historical  grammar  great  activity  has  been  shown  iu  the 
collection  and  arrangemcMit  of  dialectal  material.  For  the 
English  dialects  a  large  amount  of  valualile  material  has 
been  collected  iu  the  publications  of  the  English  Dialect  So- 
ciety. Of  pre-eminent  value  is  The  Jixistinti  I'hunoloijij  of 
Emjlish  Dialects^  cnmpaK'd  with  l/irit  of  Went  Stuon 
Speech  ;  part  v.  of  Early  English  Pionuneiiilioii,  by  A.  J. 
Ellis  (1889).  Among  a  great  number  of  valuable  works  are 
also  to  be  mentioned  as  peculiarly  representative  of  the 
modern  method  of  scientific  language  study.  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, The  Dirihrt  of  the  Soiilheni  Counties  of  Scotland  :  its 
Pronunciation  and  Historical  Relations  {\HT-i};  C.  C.  Rob- 
inson.-Iu  Uutline  Graiitinar  of  the  Mid-Yorkshire  Dialect; 
J.  Wright,  I'lie  Yorkshire  Dialect  of  Windhill,  Shipley 
(189:i).  A  compendious  dictionary  of  the  English  dialect  is 
I  now  in  pre()aration  under  tlic  auspices  of  the  English  I)ia- 
'  leot  Society.  A  bibliography  of  the  most  important  exist- 
ing material  in  glossaries  and  grammars  is  to  be  found  iu 
the  artic'le  on  the  English  Dialects  by  Joseph  Wright  in 
Paul's  Urundriss  der  german.  Philulugie,  vol.  i.,  pp.  UTo  If. 
(18!)1). 

The  dialects  of  the  XJ.  S.  have  not  as  yet  been  clearly  de- 
fined and  characterized,  but  collections  of  material  with 
this  in  view  are  now  being  made  by  the  American  Dialect 
Society,  and  are  published  iu  the  Dialect  yoles  (lS'M)-i>2) ; 
five  parts  have  appeared.  A  sample  investigation  of  a  local 
dialect  is  O.  F.  Emerson,  The  Ithaca  Dialed  (1891).  Val- 
uable bibliography  will  be  found  in  parts  i.,  ii.,  and  v.  of 
the  Dialect  ^otes. 

For  the  stuily  of  the  relation  of  dialects  to  each  other  an<l 
to  the  standard,  the  history  of  the  German  language  alfords 
a  particularly  instructive  Jield :  cf.  A.  Socin,  Schriftsprache 
uml  Dialekte  im  Deutschen  nach  Zeugnissen  alter  und  neuer 
Zeit  (1888);  Jostes.  Schriftsprache  und  Volksdialekte.  Jahr- 
buch  des  Yereins  fur  nieder  deutsche  Sprachforsrhung,  vol. 
xi.;  F.  Kluge,  Von  Luther  his  Lessing  (3d  ed.  1888).  Sam- 
ple investigations  of  local  dialects  may  be  found  in  J.  Win- 
teler.  Die  Keremer  Mundart  in  ihren  OrundzHgen  darge- 
stellt  (1876);  F.  llolthausen.  Die  Soester  Mundart  (1886). 
Maps  of  the  dialect  boundaries  ai'e  to  be  found  in  Peschel 
und  Andree,  Physical isch-statistische  Atlas  des  deutschen 
Reiches,  Karte  x.  (1877);  liernhardi-Stricker,  Sprachkarte 
von  Deulschland  (2d  ed.  1849) ;  map  accompanying  Behag- 
hel's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  in  Paul's  Orundriss, 
vol.  i. 

For  the  dialects  of  France  and  the  abundant  literature  of 
the  subject,  cf.  II.  Suchier,  Griiher's  Orundriss  der  roman. 
Philol.,  i.,  592  IT.;  for  the  dialects  of  the  other  Romance 
languages,  cf.  Grober,  Orundriss,  i..  426  tf.  (an  enumeration 
and  classification  of  the  entire  body  of  dialects);  T.  Gart- 
ner, Oriiber's  Orundriss,  i.,  461  tf. ;  F.  D'Ovidio,  Ccoier's 
Orundriss,  i..  .')48  ff.  (Italian  Dialects). 

The  best  and  most  recent  summaries  of  the  work  in  the 
Greek  dialects  are  contained  in  R.  Mcister,  Die  griechischen 
iJw/eWe,  2  vols.,  appeared  1882-89;  Wo^mann,  Die  griech- 
ischen, Dialekte,  2  vols.,  appeared  1891-9:{. 

UbXJ.  InE  WnEELER. 

IHuIogiie  [from  (Ir.  SiaKoyos,  conversation,  dialogue,  deriv. 
of  iittKiyvxBai,  converse:  Sid,  between  two,  through  +  \iynv, 
speak] :  originally  a  discourse  between  two  or  more  persons. 
In  literature,  a  composition  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  two  or  more  imlividuals.  The  dialogue  was  the 
form  most  generally  ado|)ted  by  t  he  ancients  for  the  convey- 
ance of  instruction,  and  Wiis  considered  applicable  to  tl'ic 
gravest  and  most  philosophical  subjects.  It  was  adopted  by 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Lucian  with  great  success.  The  philo- 
sophical dialogue  has  also  been  employed  by  several  eminent 
modern  writers,  as  Feuelon,  Fontenelle,  Macchiavelli,  Berke- 
ley, Lessing,  and  Ilenler.  In  the  drama,  dialogue  is  com- 
bined with  acticm,  and  those  dramas  which  are  luit  written 
for  the  stage  dilfer  from  the  dialogue  chielly  in  having  a 
plot  and  a  denoument,  while  the  dialogue  is  more  strictly 
didactic. 
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Diill'ysis  [Gr.  SiaKvcrts,  dissolution ;  Sii,  in  two  +  Kifiy, 
loose]:  the  separation  of  certain  substances  by  means  of 
liquid  diffusion.  The  dialyzer  is  usually  a  hoop  on  a  low, 
broad  glass  bell-jar,  open  above  as  well  as  below.  A  piece 
of  wet  parchment  pajier  is  stretched  over  the  hoop  and  se- 
curely tied  in  ])lace.  The  lluid  to  be  dialyzed  is  poured  into 
the  hoop  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inidi,  and  the  whole  is 
floated  on  distilled  water.  C'rystallizable  bodies,  as  common 
salt,  nitrate  of  potassa,  etc.,  and  bodies  closely  allied  to 
them,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  pass  rapidly 
through  the  membrane  into  the  water ;  while  bodies  which 
do  not  crystallize,  but  are  inclined  to  assume  the  gelatinous 
form,  such  as  silicic  acid,  hydratud  alumiiui,  starch,  gum, 
caramel,  tainiin,  alljumeu,  gelatine,  and  extractive  matters, 
diffuse  with  <xtri'me  slownes.s.  Such  bodies  are  called  col- 
loid, from  K(i\A7),  glue.  When  a  mixture  of  sugai;  and 
gum  was  i^Iaced  in  the  dialyzer,  three-cjuarters  of  the  sugar 
passetl  through  iu  twenty-four  hours,  without  a  trace  of  the 
gum.  On  treating  silicate  of  soda  (solul)le  gla.ss),  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  .same  way,  seven-eighths  of 
the  silicic  acid  was  left  in  the  dialyzer  at  the  end  of  five 
days,  without  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of 
sodium.  Urine  dialyzed  for  twenty-four  hours  gave  a  li(|- 
uid  so  free  from  mucous  and  gelatinous  matter  that  on 
evaporating  to  dryness  and  extracting  with- alcohol  a  solu- 
tion was  ol)taiued  which  gave  pure  urea  in  crystalline  tufts. 

'I'he  purification  of  soluble  colloids  is  best  effected  by 
dialysis ;  they  are  thus  completely  freed  from  crystalloids. 
A  solution  of  pure  hyclrated  alumina  is  obtained  by  dialyz- 
ing  its  solution  in  the  chloride  or  acetate.  In  a  similar 
manner  nuiy  be  obtained,  in  solution,  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  of  chromium ;  Prussian  blue  from  its  solution 
in  oxalatic  acid;  an  acmeous  solution  of  silicic  acid  from 
silicate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  pure  albumen  from 
albumen  and  acetic  acid ;  pure  guramic  acid  from  gum- 
arabic  (gummate  of  calcium)  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Mi-. 
Whitelaw  was  granted  a  patent  for  the  apjilication  of  di- 
alysis to  brine  from  salted  and  corned  meats.  The  salt  and 
niter  pass  rapidly  through  the  parchment  jiaper,  while  the 
nutritious  extractive  nuitters  dissolved  out  of  the  nu'ats  are 
retained,  and  may  be  used  lor  soup.  For  the  a{)plication  of 
dialysis  to  the  purification  of  beet-molasses,  see  Enuos.mose. 

Dialysis  is  specially  useful  in  examining  animal  fluids  for 
poisons  where  the  presence  of  the  colloids  interferes  with 
the  ordinary  tests.  Arsenious  acid  may  be  readily  separated 
in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  contents  of  a  stomach  in  suf- 
ficient purity  to  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  usual 
tests.  'Tartar  emetic,  morphine,  strychnine,  and,  in  fact,  al- 
most all  soluble  poisons,  may  be  thus  separated. 

Decompositions  are  also  effected  by  dialysis.  Bisulphate 
of  potassa  is  partially  separated  into  neutral  sulphate  and 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid;  alum  is  partially  separated  into 
sulphate  of  alinuina  and  sulphate  of  ])otassa;  sidjihate  of 
potassa  and  lime-water  yield  considerable  hydrate  of  po- 
tassa and  sul]ihate  of  lime.  Separations  and  ilecomiiosi- 
tions  of  this  kind  undoubtedly  occur  in  plants  aiul  animals, 
and  in  the  soil ;  and  dialysis  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
common  processes  in  nature.  See  Watts's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  under  Liquids,  Diffusion  of;  also  the  original 
papers  of  Prof.  Graliam,  who  minutely  investigated  this 
subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1850  and  1862), 
and  in  the  Journal  Cltein.  Soc.  (iii.,  60,  257 ;  iv.,  8o ;  xv.,  216). 

C.  P.  C'HAXULER. 

Diaiuagiietic  Polarity :  the  polarity  imparted  under 
certain  conditions  to  substances  which  have  been  magnetized 
by  means  of  an  electric  current.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed 
in  a  helix  or  spool  of  copper  wire,  through  which  circulates 
a  current  of  electricity,  the  bar  will  be  magnetized,  and  the 
end  of  the  bar  round  which  the  current  passes  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  will  be  a 
south  magnetic  pole.  When  a  bar  of  bismuth  replaces  the 
bar  of  iron,  the  end  above  uiiMitioned  becomes  a  iKU'th  nuig- 
netic  pole — that  is,  bismuth  has  its  poles  the  reverse  of  iron 
when  it  is  placeil  in  the  same  conditions  of  magnetization. 
Weber  held  to  the  opinion  of  the  reversed  polarity  of  bis- 
muth, but  Faraday  denied  any  such  condition.  Tyndall 
settled  the  question  by  a  series  of  experiments  of  great 
delicacy  made  with  an  apparatus  designed  for  that  purjiose 
by  Weber,  and  proved  conclusively  the  existence  of  reversed 
polarity,  not  only  in  bismuth,  but  also  in  other  diamagnetic 
solids  and  liquids.  A.  M.  Mayer. 

Diamagnetism  :  phenomena  exhibited  by  certain  sub- 
stances which  under  the  influence  of  magnetism  place  them- 
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selves  with  the  longer  axis  at  right  angles  t(j  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force. 

The  line  joining  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet  is  called  the  axial  line,  while  a  line  bisecting  at 
right  angles  this  axial  line  is  called  the  equatorial  line  of 
the  magnet.  The  space  included  between  tlie  opposite  polar 
surfaces  of  tlie  magnet  is  called  the  mai/iiefic  field.  When 
small  bare  of  iron,  nickel,  cotialt,  manganese,  etc.,  are  sus- 
pended between  tlie  poles  of  a  magnet,  tliey  place  their 
lengtlis  in  the  axial  line.  Substances  talving  the  above  posi- 
tion are  called  magnetic  substances,  or,  as  Faraday  termed 
them,  paramagnetic  substances.  Tlie  majority  of  bodies, 
however  (e.  g.  bismuth,  antimony,  ]ihosph(u-us,  heavy  glass, 
wood,  water,  blood,  Ijread,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia),  when 
delicately  suspended  in  the  magnetic  field,  place  their 
lengths  equatorially,  anil  to  distinguisli  them  from  magnetic 
substances  they  wei-e  called  diaiiiagnefic  (Sia,  across,  and 
liiyvrts,  tlie  magnet)  Ijy  Faraday,  who,  in  Dec,  1845,  gave 
the  discovery  of  diainagnetism  to  tlie  world  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 

The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netic  substances  in  the  magnetic  field  was  thus  concisely 
stated  by  Faraday :  Jlagnetio  sulistances  tend  to  go  from 
weaker  to  stronger  places  of  magnetic  action,  while  diamag- 
netic  bodies  tend  to  go  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  in 
the  magnetic  field. 

Faraday  found  that  not  only  solids,  but  also  liquids  and 
gases,  possessed  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  properties.  In 
experimenting  with  these  bodies  he  inclosed  them  in  glass 
tubes,  whose  magnetic  behavior  was  determined  before  they 
were  filled  with  the  liquids  or  gases  to  be  examined,  and  the 
previously  determined  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  empty 
tube  was  deducted  from  the  resultant  magnetic  effect  on 
both  the  tube  and  its  contained  licpiid  or  gas.  Or  two  tubes 
of  exactly  the  same  size  and  material  were  hung  opposite 
each  other  from  the  ends  of  a  short  piece  of  light  wood, 
which  was  then  placed  across  the  end  of  a  longer  wooden 
rod,  and  the  latter  was  suspended  by  silk  fibers  or  by  a  fine 
silver  wire.  The  two  tubes  hung  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
axial  line  of  the  magnet,  and  with  their  centers  equidistant 
from  it.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  actions  exerted 
by  the  magnet  on  the  glass  tubes  neutralized  each  other,  and 
whatever  motion  lie  observed  was  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  two  substances  they  con- 
tained. By  filling  one  of  the  tubes  with  water  or  air,  and 
the  other  successively  with  different  liquids  and  gases,  he 
determined  the  specific  /iiagnetium  of  these  substances  rela- 
tively to  water  or  air  taken  as  unity.  Further  experiments 
on  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  on  water  and  air  inclosed 
in  a  vacuum  gave  the  data  for  reducing  all  of  his  measures 
to  what  he  would  have  found  lisid  all  the  substances  been 
suspended  iii,  vacuo  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
PHioker  in  Germany  and  F.  Becqucrel  in  France  also  made 
extensive  researches  in  this  field,  and  obtained  very  refined 
measures  of  these  actions. 

In  the  following  table  are  contained  the  results  of  Fara- 
day's measures  of  the  actions  of  attraction  or  repulsion  of 
magnetism  on  various  substances,  determined  by  means  of  a 
delicate  torsion  balance.  In  the  comparisons  equal  volumes 
of  the  substance  were  used,  and  the  action  on  water  taken 
!is  the  unity  of  intensity.  The  sign  +  indicates  that  the 
substance  is  magnetic,  while  the  sign  —  shows  that  it  is  dia- 
magnelic : 

TABLE   OF  SPECIFIC   MAGNETISM. 


SUBSTANCES. 


Iron 

Protochloride  of  iron 

(saturated  solution) 
Proloatnnioniuret  of 

copper 

Peraniniuuiuret      of 

cojtper 

Oxygen 

Air 

Uiefiant  gas 

Nitro(?en 

Carbonic  acid 

Hydrogen 

Ammonia  tgas) 

Cyanogen 

Glass 

Zinc 

Ether  


•-HlOO.OtX) 

+630 

-|-I-,390 

-H-240 
-HO- 181 
-HO-035 
+0-OOU 
-1-0-003 
0-000 
-0-001 
-0-005 
-0009 
-0-188 
-OTT-i 
-0-797 


SUBSTANCES. 


Absolute  alcohol 

Essence  of  citron 

Camphor 

Camphine 

Linseed  oil 

Olive  oil 

Wax 

Nitrj(?  acid 

Li'pnii  ammonia 

Bisulpliide  of  carbon.. 

Nitrate     iif      pota,ssa 

tsatnrated  solution). 

Siilpliuric  acid 

Sulphur 

Chloride  of  arsenic. . . . 

Borate  of  lead 

Bismuth 


Powers. 

-0-81.5 
-0-888 
-O-S.i.'j 

-o-aw 

-0-886 
-0-886 
-0-687 
-0-Wl 
-1010 
-1031 

-1-0.36 

~ro8i 

-1-8-Jl 

-1-2I>(} 

-1--II3 

-SO-369 


*  Weber's  value.    Becquerel's  value  is  2,080,000  if  we  take  the  satu- 
rated solution  of  protocliloride  of  iron  at  62. 


The  following  tables  contain  additional  measures  by  Beo- 
querel : 

SOLIDS, 


Ice 

100     Selpniiim 

Zinc 

-0-2.5 
-0-57 
-1-14 
-1-53 
I'M 

Pure  copper 
Pure  silver  . 

-1-71 

Pure  sulphur 

Lead 

Phosphorus 

Bismuth 

Density. 

-2176 

Water 

LIQUIDS. 

]-00 

Sulphide  of  carbon. . 

130 

Alcohol 

0-79 

Chloride  of  sodium. , 
Sulphate  of  copper.. 
Sulphate  of  nickel... 
Sulphate  of  iron ... 
Sulpliate  of  iron 

;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;-;; 

1-208 
1-126 
1-08-2 
1-192 
1-172 
1  069 
1-276 
1  433 

-113 

4-0-81 

-1-2-16 

-1-21-11 

-rl8-0-' 

Pn.t..,hl.iri. 

e  of  iron 
e  of  iron 
e  of  iron 

Pn.l.ielilori, 
Protoehlorii. 

(saturated  solution). 

4-36-07 
-t- 55-81 

The  general  law  of  these  actions  was  discovered  by  Para- 
day,  and  Becquerel  has  formally  stated  it  as  follows:  If 
we  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnetic  pole  a  fixed 
vessel  filled  with  a  fluid,  tlie  latter  will  experience  no  mo- 
tion. Imagine  any  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass 
isolated  ;  it  is  solicited,  according  as  it  is  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic, by  a  force/',  positive  or  negative;  and  as  it  is  not 
displaced,  the  medium  which  surrounds  it  must  necessarily 
exert  on  it  an  equal  and  contrary  pressure  equal  to  — /;  this 
is  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  Archimedes  applies  as  well 
to  these  forces  as  to  gravity.  Replace  now  the  mass  of  the 
fluid  we  supposed  isolated  from  the  same  fluid  surrounding 
it  by  another  which  is  bounded  by  the  same  surface  as  the 
former,  but  of  a  different  magnetic  nature :  it  will  receive 
from  the  magnet  a  different  action/',  positive  or  negative, 
and  from  the  surrounding  fluid  the  same  action  as  above,/; 
the  resultant  action  on  the  new  substance  will  be/'—/. 
Consequently,  the  action  which  the  pole  of  a  magnet  exerts 
on  any  body  whatever,  plunged  in  a  fluid  medium,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  actions  whicli  it  exerts  separately  on 
this  body  and  on  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  susiiended. 

From  these  considerations  the  following  consequences  re- 
sult :  When  the  medium  is  magnetic/is  positive,  and/'  — / 
is  negative  ;  consequently,  any  body  whatsoever  tends  to  be- 
come diamagnetic  in  a  magnetic  fluid  or  medium.  Con- 
versely, in  a  diam.agnetic  medium/  is  negative,  and  —  /  is 
positive  :  and  the  sulistance  may  act  as  though  it  were  mag- 
netic, even  when  it  really  is  not  when  testetl  in  a  vacuum,, 
and  will  become  more  diamagnetic  when  it  really  is  diamag- 
netic when  suspended  in  a  vacuum  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet. 

Faraday  beantifuUy  illustrated  the  above  principle  by  the 
following  ingenious  exiieriments  :  He  filled  glass  tubes  with 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  (a  magnetic  substance)  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  strength,  and  suspended  them  between  the 
poles  of  his  magnet  in  similar  solutions,  also  of  different 
degrees  of  strength.  When  the  solution  in  the  tube  was 
stronger,  or  contained  more  iron,  than  that  in  the  solution 
in  which  it  was  suspended,  it  pointed  axially:  when  it  was 
wesiker,  or  contained  less  iron,  than  that  in  the  surrounding 
liqtiid  it  pointed  eguaforialli/;  and  when  the  solution  in  the 
ttilie  and  outside  of  the  tube  were  of  the  same  degree  of 
strength  the  tube  was  indiff'erent. 

In  Sept.,  bS47,  Bancalari,  of  Italy,  discovered  that  when 
the  flame  of  a  candle  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet  it  was  defiected  into  the  equatorial  line  the 
moment  the  ii-on  of  the  magnet  was  magnetized,  and  the 
flame  returned  to  its  first  ])osition  when  the  magnet  was  de- 
magnetized. Faraday  repeated  these  experiments  with  the 
powerful  magnet  of  the  Koyal  Institution,  and  greatly  ex- 
tended these  oliservaf  ions  liy  his  discovery  of  the  magnetic 
character  of  oxygen,  olefiaiit  gas,  and  nitrogen,  when  these 
gases  were  contained  in  tubes  and  placed  in  a  vacuum  in 
the  magnetic  field  ;  and  observed  thtit  hydrogen,  cytinogen, 
and  ammonia  were  diamagnetic  when  placed  in  similar  con- 
ditions, Faraday  made  many  important  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  the  change  of  temperature  and  prcssui-e  in  modi- 
fying the  magnetic  conditions  of  gases,  ami  found  tluit  the 
action  in  the  magnetic  field  on  the.se  liodies  diminished  with 
an  eleviition  of  their  temperatui-e  and  a  diminution  of  their 
density.  Thus  hot  air  is  shown  to  be  diamagnetic  when 
allowed  to  ascend  through  cold  air  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet.  This  and  other  similar  facts  he  showed  by  causing 
the  currents  of  gas  in  their  progress  towai-d  the  magnetic 
field  to  pass  over  pieces  of  paper  siiturated  with  chloi-hydric 
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aciil,  while  lictwoen.  iiroiiinl.aml  above  the  poles  were  placed 
little  tubes  moistened  with  aiiinionia.  When  the  gases  en- 
tered one  of  these  tubes  the  fact  was  known  by  the  forma- 
tion in  it  of  white  fumes  of  chloride  of  auimonium.  He 
thus  fiiunil  that  the  heated  air  on  reaching  the  magnetic 
tield  was  repelled  from  the  poles,  while  a  descending  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  was  attracted  toward  the  poles. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  devised  a  method  of  observ- 
ing these  [ihenomena  by  passing  through  the  gases,  as  they 
ascend  or  descend  or  pass  between  the  poles,  a  strong  diverg- 
ing beam  from  an  electric  light.  The  difference  in  refract- 
ing power  of  the  hot  or  cold  gas  currents  and  the  surround- 
ing air  causes  shadows  of  the  currents  to  be  projected  on  a 
screen  placed  on  the  side  of  the  magnet  opposite  tlie  light ; 
and  thus  can  lie  seen  at  once  all  the  parts  of  the  phenomena. 
In  these  experiments  the  powerful  electro-magnet  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  was  used.  With  this  mag- 
net the  experiments  of  Hancalari  are  very  remarkable.  On 
bringing  the  flame  of  a  candle  slowly  upward  between  the 
poles  of  the  nnignet  the  toi)  of  the  Hame  is  first  depressed 
and  spreail  out  equatori.-dly  in  the  nuignetic  Held  ;  as  the 
(lan\e  is  elevated  it  spreads  out  vet  more,  and  often  takes 
the  form  of  an  oval-shaped  vase  flattened  eijuatiu'ially,  with 
an  anterior  deijression  extending  down  nearly  to  the  base  of 
the  wick.  A  larger  flame  becomes  compressed  into  a  flat- 
tened elliptical  dish,  willi  two  curveil  arms  or  handles  pro- 
jected upward.* 

After  Faraday  hail  discovered  the  magnetic  properties  of 
oxygeh.  he  experimentally  determineil  that  one  cubic  meter 
of  this  gas  erpialed  in  magnetic  effect  .54  centigrammes  of 
iron,  and  hence  that  the  whole  atmosphere  acted  iis  would 
a  layer  of  iron  which  enveloped  the  earth  and  had  a  thick- 
ness of  -^  mm.  Parts  of  this  gaseous  magnetic  shell  are 
successively  heated — and  therefore  weakened  in  magnetic 
intensity — by  the  sun  in  his  apparent  daily  and  yearly 
changes  of  position ;  and  hence  Faraday  reasoned  that 
here  was  certainly  a  true,  and  probably  a  sufficient,  cause  of 
the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle.  (Phil.  Trans.  It.  S., 
Nov.,  IN.jO.) 

The  results  of  Faraday's  experiments  on  the  action  of  the 
magnetic;  field  on  gases  are  given  in  tin;  following  talile.  A 
gas  which  is  magnetic  in  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  top 
line  of  the  table  has  +  before  it.  If  it  is  diamagnetic  it 
has  —  before  it. 
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Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbonic  oxide 

Nitrous  oxide 

Nitric  oxide 

-weak 
—weak 

defiant  gas 

—weak 
O 

Sulphuric  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Hydriodic  acid 

Fluosilicic  acid 

Ammonia 

Chlorine..., 

Bromine. ... 

Cyanogen 

Hecqui-rel  (Comp/es  Reiidiis,  1881)  has  found  that  ozone 
is  more  magnetic  than  oxygen. 

Faraday,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  bars  of 
bismutli,  met  with  the  following  anomalous  actions.  He 
found  that  some  ciist  bars  of  liismuth  pointed  axially, 
others  eiprntorially,  while  yet  other  bars  took  inlermccliaie 
positions  of  rest.  These  extraordinary  phenomena  both  he 
and  Pliicker,  of  Germany,  endeavored  to  explain,  and  thcv 
both  observed  that  there  was  some  relation  between  the 
positions  of  crystals  in  the  magnetic  field  and  their  crvstal- 
line  forms.  The  plii'iiomena  received  their  fidl  explanation 
at  the  hands  of  Tyndall. 

Tyndall's  discoveries  can  best  be  made  clear  by  quoting 

•  It  is  not  necesisary  to  use  the  intense  field  of  a  powerful  elecfro- 
magnet  l<>  olmiin  the  phenomena  of  diamnnnetism.  The  writer  has 
successfully  used  the  magnet  ie  Held  of  a  stec-1  horseshoe  magnet 
ninde  by  Van  Wetteren.  of  Haarlem.  Holland.  This  magnet  is  formed 
of  live  plates.  The  legs  are  aii  em.  lone,  with  a  cross  seelion  of  I  bv 
3  cm.  bi  the  field  of  this  maijnet  bismuth  shows  it.self  strongly  dia- 
magnetic, and  even  a  parallelopiped  cut  out  of  a  banana  points 
equatorially. 


from  his  paper  On  Diiimngneli.tm  mid  Maqne-crystallic 
Action  (L..  E.,  and  1).  F/til.  J/oy.,  July,  ISoO)  the  follow- 
ing expcriiuents,  and  giving  in  his  own  words  the  law  which 
embraces  their  characteristic;  phenomena:  "If  we  take  a 
slice  of  apple  about  the  .same  size  as  a  penny,  but  somewhat 
thicker,  and  pierce  it  through  with  short  bits  of  iron  wire 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  flat  surface,  such  a  disk, 
suspended  in  the  magnetic  field,  will,  on  the  evolution  of 
the  magnetic  force,  recede  from  the  ])oli>s  and  set  its  hori- 
zontal diameter  .strongly  equatorial;  not  by  repulsion,  but 
by  the  attraction  of  the  iron  wires  pa.ssing  through  it.  If, 
instead  of  iron,  we  use  bismuth  wire,  the  disk,  on  exciting 
the  magnet,  will  turn  into  the  axial  |)osilion ;  not  by  attrac- 
tion, but  by  the  repulsion  of  the  bismuth  wires'  passing 
through  it. 

"If  we  suppose  the  slice  of  apple  to  be  replaced  by  a 
little  cake  made  of  a  mixture  of  flour  and  iron  filings,  the 
bits  of  wire  running  through  this  will  as.sert  their  predomi- 
nance as  before  ;  for,  though  the  whole  is  strongly  magnetic, 
the  superior  energy  of  action  along  the  wire  will  determine 
the  position  of  the  ma.s.s.  If  the  bismuth  wire,  instead  of 
piercing  the  apjile,  pierce  a  little  cake  niadi^  of  flour  and 
l)isniuth  filings,  the  cake  will  .stand  between  the  poles  as 
the  apple  stood ;  for  though  the  whole  is  diamagnetic,  the 
stronger  action  along  the  wire  will  be  the  ruling  energy  as 
regards  position. 

"  Is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  an  arrangement  among 
the  particles  of  a  magnetic;  or  diamagnetic  crystal  capable 
of  producing  a  visible  result  similar  to  that  here  cle.scribed  i 
If.  in  a  magnetic  or  diainagiic>tic'  mass,  two  directions  exist, 
in  one  of  which  the  contact  of  the  ]iarticdes  is  closer  than  in 
the  other,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that  the  strongest 
exhibit icni  of  forc-e  will  be  in  the  former  line,  wliic-h  there- 
fore will  signalize  it.self  between  the  poles  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  bismuth  or  iron  wire<  .  .  . 

"  If  analogic  proof  be  of  any  value,  we  have  it  here  of 
the  very  strongest  clescription.  For  example:  bismuth  is 
a  brittle  mcMal.  and  can  readily  be  reciuced  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  mortar.  Let  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdiTcd  metal  be 
wetted  with  gum-water,  kneaded  into  a  ])aste,  and  made 
into  a  little  roll,  say  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  Hung  between  the  excited  poles,  it  will  set  itself 
like  a  little^  bar  of  bismuth — ecjnatorial.  Place  the  roll, 
protected  by  bits  of  [la.steboard.  within  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 
squeeze  it  flat,  and  suspend  the  plate  thus  formed  between 
the  poles.  On  exciting  the  magnet  the  plate  will  turn,  with 
the  energy  of  a  magnetic  siihstanc'c.  into  the  axial  jiosition, 
though  its  Icmgth  may  be  ten  times  its  breadth. 

"  Pound  a  jiiece  of  c-arbonate  of  ircm  into  fine  i)Owder. 
and  form  it  into  a  roll  in  the  manner  described.  Hung  be- 
tween the  excited  poles,  it  will  stand  as  an  ordinary  inag- 
iietic  substance — axial.  Sciuecjze  it  in  the  vise  and  sii.spend 
it  edgeways,  its  position  will  be  immediately  reversed.  On 
the  development  cd'  Hie  magnetic-  I'orc-c  the  plate  lluisformeci 
will  recoil  from  the  poles  as  if  viulenlly  rcjulled.  and  Uikc 
up  the  ecpiatorial  position, 

"  We  have  here  "  a|iproach '  and  '  recession,'  but  the  cause 
is  evident.  The  line  of  closest  c'ontact  is  perpendicular  in 
each  case  to  the  surface  of  the  ])late — a  consecpience  of  the 
pressure  which  the  particles  have  undergone  in  this  direc- 
tion :  and  this  per|iendicular  stands  axial  or  equatorial 
according  a.s  the  plate  is  magnetic  or  cliainagnelic." 

Prof.  Tyndall  thus  sums  up  the  law  which  rules  all  of 
these  acticuis:  "If  the  arrangement  of  the  component  ]iar- 
ticles  of  any  body  be  such  as  to  present  dilTercnt  degrees 
of  proximity  in  different  directions,  then  tlicr  line  of  closest 
proximity,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  will  be-  that 
chosen  by  the  respective  forces  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
greatest  energy.  If  the  mass  be  magnetic,  this  line  will 
stand  axial ;  if  diamagnetic,  equatoiiaj." 

The  above  law  explains  clearly  the  anomalous  actions 
Faraday  ob.sc>rved  in  his  bars  of  bismuth.  Bismutli  is  a 
crystallized  body,  and  the  lines  of  greatest  proximity  of  its 
parti(;les  are  in  the  direction  of  its  clc-avage  planes.  There- 
fore this  line  of  greatest  condensation  will  always  place 
itself  equatorially  in  the  magnetic  field.  In  other  words, 
the  |)lanc;s  of  cleavage  will  take  an  equatorial  direction. 
But  in  casting  bars  of  liismuth.  these  planes  may,  on  the 
solidification  of  the  bismuth,  take  various  positions  in  ref- 
erence to  the  length  of  the  bars;  hence  the  anomalous  ac- 
tions which  are  sometimes  ob.served  in  these  bars. 

When  the  crystal  cleaves  equally  easy  in  two  planes,  the 
Hues  of  greatest  compression  will  be  parallel  to  both  of 
these  jilanes,  and  therefore  the  intersections  of  these  planes 
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will  determine  the  position  the  crystal  takes  in  the  magnetic 
field.     This  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

It  there  are  tliree  cleavage  planes,  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  as  in  rock-salt,  or  if  there  are  none,  as  in  quartz, 
there  will  be  no  line  of  elective  pnhirity,  and  the  body  will 
act  as  though  it  were  not  crystallized. 

Finally,  when  three  planes  of  cleavage  are  not  perpen- 
dicular, there  is  generally  one  direction  of  greatest  com- 
pression, which  is  found — for  example,  in  calc-spar — par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  crystallization  :  tliis  line  will  plac-e  itself 
axially  if  the  crystal  is  magnetic,  and  equatorially  if  it  is 
diamagnetic.  This  deduction  has  been  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. 

Villari  (Pogg.  ^4x7!..,  1879)  has  made  experiments  to  find 
the  time  necesfinri/  to  produce  the  maximum  diamdi/iictiza- 
tion.  A  disk  of  flint-glass  was  rotated  in  a  magnetic  field 
with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  disk  perpendicular  to  the  po- 
lar axis  of  the  magnet,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  disk  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field. 
A  beam  of  polarized  light  was  passed  through  the  disk  in  the 
direction  of  its  diameter.  When  the  disk  was  stationary  the 
flint-glass  disk  caused  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 
equal  to  19  divisions.  Velocities  of  rotation  of  the  disk  of  110, 
121,  143.  and  180  turns  per  second  reduced  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  by  2,  5,  10,  and  17  divisions,  respec- 
tively, Villari  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  g-J^ 
second  is  required  to  jiroduce  a  diamagnetization  sufficient 
to  be  detected  by  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization, 
that  xIt  second  is  required  to  develop  the  maximum  dia- 
magnetization of  flint-glass,  and  that  its  diaraagnetism  lasts 
in^-^  second  aft«r  the  magnetic  inducing  force  has  disap- 
peared. Alfred  M.  Mayer. 

Diaiiiantiiia,  dee-fia^mift.n-tee'naa  (formerly  Tejuco):  a 
city  of  Brazil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Minas 
Geraes;  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Serra  do  Espinhaeo,  aljout  4,000  feet  aliove  the  sea  (see  map 
of  South  America,  ref.  6-G).  It  is  built  partly  on  tlie  steep 
sides  of  a  hill  and  partly  on  level  ground  above,  presenting 
a  curious  appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  affluents 
of  the  Jequitinhonha.  Diamantina  owed  its  first  impor- 
tance, as  well  as  its  name,  to  the  rich  diamond  washings  of 
the  vicinity;  these  are  by  no  means  exliausted,  but  since 
tlie  discovery  of  the  South  African  diamond-fields  they  have 
been  in  great  part  abandoned.  The  city  retains  its  position 
as  a  center  for  the  trade  of  Northern  Minas.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  numerous  churches.   Pop.  about  10,000. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Dianiaiitilio :  city  of  Brazil ;  province  of  Matto  Grosso ; 
OK  a  small  tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  It  was  founded  in 
1730,  and  was  a  very  flourisliing  place  for  a  time  after  the 
iliscovery  of  diamonds  in  1746,  but  now  numbers  less  than 
2,000  iiilialiitants,  mostly  Indians.  The  chief  products  are 
i|)ecacuanha  and  vanilla. 

Biaineter  [from  Gr.  r)  Siinerpos  (sc.  ypaiinv,  line),  the  line 
measuring  the  distance  across;  5ia,  across -i- ^eVpoi',  meas- 
ure] :  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  a  circle,  and 
terminated  in  both  directions  by  the  circumference.  In 
architi^cture  diameter  is  the  measure  across  the  lower  part 
of  a  classic  shaft  or  column,  and  is  used  as  a  convenient 
scale  of  relative  dimension  for  the  various  parts  of  an 
order.  Some  writers,  follmving  tlie  Italian  tradition,  arbi- 
trarily divide  the  diameter  into  two  modules  and  twenty- 
four  to  »i^ty  parts  or  minutes,  according  to  the  order.  In 
astronomy  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  celestial  body  is  the 
angle  which  the  latter  subtends  at  the  eye,  and  is  measured 
by  the  nucrometer.  The  distance  of  tlie  body  in  question 
from  the  earth,  when  multiplied  by  the  sine  "of  this  angle, 
gives  the  real  diauirter  of  the  body.  In  elementary  geom- 
etry diameter  is  any  right  line  through  the  center  of  a  figure. 
In  conies  a  diameter  always  bisects  a  system  of  parallel 
chords.  Newton  sluiwed  that  the  centers  of  mean  distances 
upon  a  system  of  parallel  lines,  of  the  n  intersections  of 
each  with  a  curve  of  any  order,  always  lie  on  a  right  line, 
which  may  be  calli'd  a  (liairieter.  A  diameter  of  any  curve 
is  simply  the  polar  line  with  respect  to  the  curve  of  an  infi- 
nitely distant  pdint.  The  /-Ih  diameter  is  the  rth  polar  of  an 
infinitely  distant  point,  and  consiMjUeiitly  a  curve  of  the 
(»— r)""  order.  The  (?(.— 2)""  diamrter  is  called  the  diametral 
conic,  the  (n — S)""  the  diametral  cubic,  etc.  The  same  exten- 
sioii  is  applicable  t<i  surfaces.  When  the  primitive  surface  is 
of  the  second  order,  there  is  but  one  diametral  surface,  and 
that  is  the  diametral  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of  paral- 


lel chords.  Three  diametral  planes  so  situated  with  respect 
to  each  other  that  each  bisects  aU  chords  parallel  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  other  two,  constitute  a  system  of  conjugate 
diametral  planes,  and  intersect  each  other  in  conjugate  di- 
ameters. 

Diamond  [M.  Eng.  and  O.  Fr.  diamant  :  Ital.  and  Span. 
diamante  <  Lat.  a  damas, -antis,  with  change  of  da-  to  dia 
under  influence  of  Gr.  prefix  dia.  Lat.  adamas,  adamant, 
is  a  loan  from  Gr.  aSifias,  -avTos.  unconquerable,  a  hard  metal ; 
d-,  not  +  Safiav,  to  suiidue] :  a  mineral  which  is  the  hardest 
known  substance,  and  the  only  gem  that  is  combustible  or 
that  phosphoresces  by  attrition.  Certain  blue-white  Bra- 
zilian diamonds  phosphoresce  in  the  dark  after  exposure  to 
the  sunlight.  Diamonds  can  be  split  by  cleaving  them  on 
the  cleavage  parallel  to  the  octahedron,  and  are  cut  by 
rubbing  two  of  them  together  until  they  assume  the  desired 
form.  They  are  then  polished  by  being  ground  on  a  disk 
of  soft  steel  about  a  foot  in  diameter  covered  with  diamond- 
dust  and  oil,  the  wheel  or  disk  making  about  3,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  They  are  generally  cut  in  what  is  known 
as  the  brilliant  form,  having  a  flat  table  surrounded  with 
thirty-two  facets  on  the  upper  side,  the  small  point  called 
the  culef,  and  twenty-four  facets  on  the  back.  Kose  dia- 
monds are  flat  on  the  back  and  brought  to  a  point  above, 
the  upper  or  dome-shaped  side  consisting  of  triangular 
facets.  Their  weight  is  but  one-third  that  of  a  brilliant  of 
the  same  surface. 

At  present  over  98  per  cent,  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce 
are  produced  at  or  near  Kimberley,  South  Africa,  where 
they  have  been  mined  since  1870.  in  what  is  known  as  the 
blue-stuff,  which  in  fact  is  an  altered  peridotite  (a  volcanic 
rock)  inclosing  pieces  of  a  shale  rich  enough  in  carbon  to  be 
ignited  with  a  match.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  vol- 
canic intrusion  broke  through  this  shale,  the  diamonds  re- 
sulted fri  ■in  the  distillation  of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon.  Since 
1868  )si300.000,000  worth  of  rough  diamonds,  worth  $600,000,- 
000  after  cutting,  have  been  produced  here — more  than  the 
entire  world's  yield  for  two  hundred  years  before  the  discov- 
ery of  these  mines.  (See  Diamond-fields  of  South  Africa.) 
In  Brazil,  India,  and  Borneo,  diamonds  have  always  been 
found  in  an  alluvial  deposit,  but  the  mines  have  almost 
ceased  to  yield.  Diamonds  have  been  found  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  and  California, 
but  the  entire  product  of  all  these  States  could  be  held  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  largest  diamond  of  modern  times  is  the  Victoria  or 
Imperial  diamond,  purchased  bv  the  Nizam  of  Hvderabad 
for  over  $1,500,000.  It  is  a  perfect  blue-white  oblong  brill- 
iant, weighing  180  carats.  The  De  Beers  light-yellow  dia- 
mond weighs  225  carats,  and  was  liought  by  an  East  Indian 
potentate.  The  Eegent  or  Pitt  diamond,  weighing  136  car- 
ats, now  in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  in  the  Louvre,  is  perhaps 
overestimated  at  $2,400,000.  The  Koh-i-niir  at  Windsor 
Castle  weighs  102J  carats.  (The  stone  exhibited  with  the 
jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  only  a  glass  model.)  The 
largest  diamond  in  America  is  the  Tiffany  yellow,  weighing 
125f  carats.  More  diamonds  weighing  over  100  carats  each 
have  been  found  since  the  opening  of  the  African  mines  than 
were  known  before  that  time.  The  Hope  diamond,  privately 
owned  in  England,  is  almost  sapphire  blue,  and  weighs  44'^ 
carats.  The  Dresden  Green,  at  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dres- 
den, Saxony,  is  a  rich  light  green,  and  weiglis  48^  carats. 
The  red  diamond  of  Czar  Paul  is  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
weighs  10  carats. 

Blue,  red,  and  green  diamonds  are  most  highly  prized, 
the  red  even  more  highly  than  the  ruby,  a  J-carat  stone  be- 
ing sold  for  $1,200.  Fine  shades  of  brown  and  yellow  com- 
mand very  high  prices.  Off-colored  and  imperfect  stones 
have  greatly  depreciated  in  ]irice  since  the  oiiening  of  the 
South  African  mines,  and  sell  for  $50  a  carat,  and  often 
much  less,  even  when  of  considerable  size.  The  compact 
amorphous  variety  of  the  diamond  known  as  bort  or  bortz 
is  found  in  the  provinces  of  lialiia,  Brazil,  and  is  of  great 
value  in  drillingtuiniels  and  rocks,  cutting  mill-stones,  saw- 
ing and  tuniing  .stone,  etc.  It  must  n(Jt  be  confounded  with 
boiirt.  the  imperfect  and  flawed  variety  of  crystalline  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  are  used  extensively  for  forming  splints, 
for  writing  on  glass  and  stone,  and,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
for  slitting  rock-sections,  glass,  and  in  engraving  glass  and 
hard  stones.  tiEoROE  P.  KuNZ. 

Diaiuoiid-beetlp  :  the  common  name  of  a  Brazilian  beetle 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Weevils  ((/.  c).  It  is  over  an  inch 
in  length,  black  in  ground  color,  with  a  golden-green  band 
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on  the  prothorax  ami  the  wing-covers  with  numerous  rows 
of  mclullic  green  spots.     It  is  the  i:nlimits  imperiahs  of 
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The  diamond-beetle. 

nntiinilists,  and  receives  its  common  name  from  its  brill- 
iaiKV. 

Diamond-bird  (Pardalotus  punctahi,i) :  member  of  the 
Dicajum  family  (Dicmida);  found  in  Southern    Australia 

_  and  Van  Dienien's 

^i~^  -  \i ."  -  -  ^^- :'  Land;    so    niuncd 

.   \ '  -  from      the     white 

^1  .  markings     on     its 

_^   -      =-^  phnuago,  which   is 

~^-_ ,       .  varied  witli  l)h»ek, 

brown,  red,  and 
yellow.  The  liird 
is  3^  inches  long, 
and  builds  an  elab- 
orate nest  at  the 
bottom  of  a  burrow 
2  or  3  feet  deep. 
V.  A.  L. 

Dianionil-fields 
of  Suiith  Africa: 

tlie  region  in  South 
Africa  affording 
the  principal  sup- 
ply of  diamonds ; 
situated  in  Griqua- 
land  West,  Cape 
Colony.  The  farm- 
ers along  the 
Orange  river  near 
Hopelown  had  ob- 
served stones  of 
striking  appear- 
ance, but  that  tliey 
were -diamonds  was 
not  discovered  un- 
til 1867.  when  a  peljble  with  which  a  native  boy  was  playing 
was  found  to  be  a  rare  gem.  Miners  V)egan  to  flock  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hopetown.  and  in  1869  a  native  found  a 
gem  of  s;{  carats,  the  Star  of  the  South,  which  was  sold  for 
about  .tOd.OOO.  The  Orange  river  fields,  however,  did  not  1 
prove  profitable,  and  the  discoverv  of  diggings  at  Pniel,  on 
the  Vaal  river,  about  100  miles  K.  of  Hopetown,  drew  the 
crowd.  The  diamon<ls  of  the  Vaal,  assocuited  with  agalc. 
quartz,  and  chaleedonv,  are  of  fine  ijualitv.  and  the  dig- 
gings yielded  (1870-86)  more  than  .^110.000.000  worth  of 
gems.  Hut  these  mines  were  entirely  surpassed  after  187ii 
by  the  discovery  of  the  diamond-l)earing  mud  craters  about 
2.5  miles  S.  E.  of  Pniel,  where  the  city  of  Kimhf.kt.kv  (q.  v.) 
now  stands.  The  most  famous  arc  the  Bultfontein,  Du  ' 
Toil's  Pan.  Kimberlev,  and  De  Beei-s.  The  Kimberley  mine 
proved  to  be  the  ricliest  in  the  world,  its  annual  product 
averaging  over  ^4.000.000.  To  control  the  output  tiie  four 
great  companies  were  consolidated  in  1887,  ancl  the  absorp- 
tion of  weaker  companies  steadily  progressed  till  the  entire 
mining  interests  can\e  practically  under  one  management. 

Cyrus  C.  Adams. 

Diamond  Necklace :  a  celebrate<l  necklace  containing 

.WO  diamonds,  and  valued  at  1.800,000  livres  (about  ?:400,- 

000):  made  in  1773-7.J  by  order  of  Louis  XV.  for  Madame 

du  Harry,  his  mistress.     Before  it  was  finished  the  king  died, 


Dianion(l-t)ird. 


and  Du  Barry  was  excluded  from  court.  In  the  years  1783- 
84  the  Prince-Cardinal  dc  Rohan  was  persuaded  by  the  so- 
called  Countess  Jeanne  <le  Laniotte-Valois,  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  that  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  regarded  him 
with  interest,  which  would  be  increased  if  he  would  assist 
her  in  buying  the  diamond  necklace  bv  becoming  her  surety 
for  the  [layment  of  its  jirice  to  the  makers  of  the  ornament, 
JIM.  Boehmer  and  Bassanges.  The  cardinal  agi'eed  to  stand 
surety  for  the  paynu-nt.  The  necklace  was  delivered  to 
him,  but  it  was  stolen,  broken  up.  and  sold  in  pieces.  The 
jewelers,  not  having  received  their  pay,  went  to  court  and 
made  complaint.  Cagliostro,  the  cardinal,  and  others  were 
thrown  into  the  Baslile.  The  trial  in  178.5-8(>  proved  the 
guilt  of  no  one  but  the  Countess  Laniot  te.  who.  with  her 
husband,  was  branded  on  each  shoulder  and  sentenced  to  a 
life  imprlscmment,  from  which  slie  shortly  afterward  escaped 
to  Lomlon,  where  she  died  Aug.  23. 17!il.  The  details  of  the 
atTair  attracteil  veiy  general  attention,  and  were  so  discred- 
itable to  the  members  of  the  court  that  they  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  popular  tumult  which  almost  immediately 
after  resulted  in  the  French  Revolution.  See  Vizetelly,  The 
Story  of  the.  Diamond  Necklace  (new  ed.  1880). 

Dian'a:  Italian  divinity ;  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans as  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  tier  name  is,  indeed,  the 
feminine  form  of  .faiuis.  She  was  thought  to  preside  over 
the  woods  and  the  lakes,  to  govern  the  changes  of  human 
character,  more  especially  tho.se  of  the  female  sex,  and  to 
lead  in  chase  and  war.  Worshiped  by  the  Sabines.  the 
^Equi,  the  Hernici,  the  Latins,  etc.,  she  had  sanctuaries 
among  all  trhese  tribes ;  but  her  most  celebrated  sanctuary 
was  her  grove  at  Aricia,  on  the  Lake  of  Nemi.  whence  she 
was  called  Xemorensis.  The  principal  festival  of  Uiana 
was  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  August — that  is,  the  full 
moon  or  the  hot  season — and  torcldight  was  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  celebration.  She  was  identified 
by  the  later  Romans  with  tlie  Artemis  of  the  Grcek.s. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona,  and  the  sister  of  -Vpollo,  with  whom  she  shared  his 
attributes  of  destruction  and  healing.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  a  virgin  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  patroness  of  chastity.  As  the  goddess  of 
the  moon  she  was  often  called  Selene  and  Pluebe.  and  was 
rejiresented  as  loving  to  dwell  in  groves  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  wells. 

Diana:  the  natron  goddess  of  Bphesus,  where  she  had  a 
splendid  temple;  dilTerent  from  tlie  Diana  of  the  Latins 
and  Greeks,  being  rather  a  personification  of  the  reproduc- 
tive and  nutritive  powers  ot  nature,  and  identical  with  the 
divinity  called  Cybele,  or  Ma,  or  Anaitis.  whose  worship  ex- 
isted ill  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Capjiadocia.  Armenia,  and  Bactria. 
Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus  had  such  an  elTcct  upon  her 
worship  that  the  makers  of  the  little  shrines  which  were 
put  in  her  temple  as  votive  offerings  stirred  up  a  riot  (Acts 
xix.).    See  Dia.na,  Temi'I.k  ok.  S.  31.  Jackson. 

Diana  Monkey:  African  nwnVuy  (Cftcopithecus  diana); 
so  nanietl  from  a  wliile  mark  on  the  forehead  which  bears  a 
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Diana  moDkcys. 


fdncied  resemblance  to  the  silver  crescent  of  the  goddess. 
The  general  color  is  greenish  gray,  the  lower  part  of  the 
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back  chestnut,  the  chest  and  long  liair  on  sides  of  face  yel- 
lowish white.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Diana.  Temple  of:  at  Ephesus:  one  of  tlie  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  World ;  built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the 
Asiatic  states.  The  chief  architect  was  Chersiphron ;  and 
Pliny  says  that  220  years  were  employed  in  completing  this 
tem])le,  whose  riches  were  immense.  It  was  425  feet  long. 
225  broad,  and  was  supported  by  127  columns  of  Parian  mar- 
ble 60  feet  high,  some  of  which  were  peculiar  in  this — that  a 
licit  of  figure  sculpture  in  relief  surrounded  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft.  This  was,  according  to  legend,  the  eighth  tem- 
ple built  upon  the  site.  The  seventh  temple  had  been  set 
OM  fire  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  nativity  Ijy  an  obscure 
individual  named  Erostratus,  who  confessed  on  the  rack 
that  the  sole  motive  which  had  prompted  him  to  destroy  so 
magnificent  an  edifice  was  the  desire  of  transmitting  his 
name  to  future  ages  (356  B.  c).  The  famous  eighth  temple 
was  burned  by  the  Goths  in  their  naval  invasion  (a.  d. 
256).  See  J.  T.  Wood.  Modern  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of 
Ancient  Ephesus  (London,  1890). 

Diaue  de  Poitiers.  de"e'aan'de-pwaS,'ti-a' :  beautiful 
French  lady ;  b.  Sept.  8. 1499  :  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  Louis  de  Breze.  After  his  death  (1531)  she  became  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  king's  son.  who  in  1547  ascended  the  throne  as 
Henry  II.,  and  created  her  Duchess  of  Valentinois  in  1548. 
She  had  great  influence  over  the  king,  who  permitted  her  to 
exercise  royal  power  and  control  his  foreign  policy.  She 
maintained  her  asceudencv  until  the  death  of  Henry  in 
1559.     D.  at  Anet,  Apr.  22,'  1566. 

Diaiithus :  See  PiXK. 

Diapa'soil  [dr.  Sia  iraaSiv.  througli  all  (the  notes)  the  oc- 
tave, i.  e.  ^  5ia  Tratrwi/  xophwv  avinptjivia..  the  Concord  olitained 
by  passing  tlirough  all  the  notes  of  the  scale:  cf.  ^  Sia  ireWe, 
tlie  fifth] :  in  music,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  interval 
of  an  octave  ;  the  consonance  obtained  by  going  through  all 
the  strings  of  tlie  lyi-e  from  first  to  last.  In  France  it  came 
to  mean  a  tuning-fork  and  the  pitcli  registered  by  it.  The 
diapason  normal,  the  standard  of  pitch  generally  I'ecognized 
in  France,  gave  435  vibrations  for  the  A  above  middle  (".  In 
Great  Britain  the  name  is  given  to  the  most  important  foun- 
dation-stops of  the  organ.     See  Organ. 

Diapen'sia  [from  Or.  8ia  TreWe.  by  five]  :  small  flowering 
plant,  an  inch  or  two  liiLdi.  with  a  tuft  of  small  leathery 
leaves  and  low  flower-staik,  which  Ijears  a  single  pentapetal- 
ous.  greenish  flower.  It  is  interesting  as  occurring  in  the 
U.  S.  only  on  the  summits  of  mountains  in  Xew  York  and 
New  England,  although  common  from  Lalirador  to  Arctic 
America  and  Greenland.  It  occurs  also  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland.  It  probalily  reached  the  Eastern  U.  S.  during 
the  glacial  period,  and  has  persisted  there  upon  the  cold 
mountain-tops.  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Pi'aper  [O.  Fr.  diaspre,  jasper,  a  cloth  of  various  colors 
(cf.  Mod.  Fr.  diapre,  variegated  in  color)  :  Ital.  diaspro  : 
Sjian.  diaspero.  jasper  <  Lat.  iaspis  =  Gr.  Ifoo-Trij,  jasper,  the 
precious  stone] :  textile  fabric,  such  as  toweling,  in  wliich  a 
small  and  simple  woven  pattern  is  repeated  over  the  whole 
surface.  Also  the  decorative  pattern  itself  when  of  a  similar 
character,  having  one  or  two  simple  units  constantly  re- 
peated, as  in  some  wall-papers,  anil  as  often  stenciled  on 
walls.  These  are  the  nioi'e  common  uses  of  the  term  ;  origi- 
nally it  meant  a  jiattern  of  the  .same  general  color  as  the 
ground,  relieved  eitlier  by  being  of  a  slightly  different  tint  or 
by  the  run  of  the  tlireads  in  weaving :  and  also  the  fabric  itself 
which  was  so  decorated.  Sometimes  diaprr  is  distinguished 
from  a  s/jrutA/crf  or  ,<(-me' pattern  in  that  the  latter  consists 
of  units  which  do  not  touch  one  atiotlier  and  are  separated 
by  the  field  or  ground,  while  the  units  of  the  diaper  contin- 
ually grow  out  of  one  another,  or  are  formed  each  by  the 
other:  thus  a  cliecker-board  or  a  honeycomi)  is  of  the  sim- 
plest possible  diaper,  whereas  a  plain  gniund  with  round 
spots  is  the  simplest  form  of  sprinkled  pattern.  In  herald- 
ry, diaper  or  diapering  is  an  ornament  not  made  up  of  true 
heraldic  bearings  or  charges,  but  covering  any  surface,  as  of 
the  field  or  a  bearing,  which  is  then  .siiil  to  be  diapered.  It 
is  not  common. 

Diapliore'sis  [Gr.  Sia(p6priiris.  a  carrying  ofl',  perspiration 
(Galen):  deriv.  of  Staipofie7v,  carry  off.  carry  off  iiy  perspira- 
tion ;  8ia,  through  +  (popeix,  carry  ] :  the  excretion  of  sweat 
from  the  skin  without  iierceptil)le  mf>isture:  insensible  per- 
spiration. Me<licines  |ironioting  this  excretion  are  called 
diaphoretics,  while  those  producing  perceptible  wetness  of 
the   skin   are   called    sudoriflcs.      But   the   terms  diajiho- 


retic  and  diaphoresis  are  frequently  applied  to  both  the  sen- 
silile  and  insensible  perspiration. 

Diaphragm,  or  Mliritt'ldiaphratjm  is  from  Gr.  Sid(ppaytxa, 
barrier,  midriff :  deriv.  of  Siacppayvvnat,  separate  by  a  barrier  ; 
5ia,apart  -l-  i^poyi'woi.  fence  in ;  midriff  is  trom  A.S.mid/rrif; 
miilil.  miildle -H  hrif.  bowels,  womb]:  the  thin  muscuro- 
aponeurotic  septum  which  in  mammals  separates  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  from  the  thorax.  Its  center  in  man  is  occupied 
by  the  cordiform  tendon  ortrifolium  (trefoil),  so  called  from 
its  shape,  which  roughly  resembles  a  clover-leaf  (Lat.  tri- 
folium).  The  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  col- 
umn by  two  muscular  buttresses  or  pillars  called  crura  (Lat. 
crus.  cruris,  a  leg).  It  is  traversed  by  the  phrenic  (internal 
respiratory)  nerves,  and,  like  the  other  respiratory  muscles, 
is  partly  involuntary.  In  forcible  inspiration  it  is  drawn 
down  like  the  piston  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  one  of  the  lu'in- 
ci)ial  agents  in  the  various  expulsive  acts,  and  also  in  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  and  laughing.  Hiccough  (Lat.  singultus)  is 
a  clonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 

Diarbekir.  de'e-aar-be-keer'  (in  Turkish.  Kara-Am  id): 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey:  capital  of  a  pashalic  of  the  same 
name ;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  its 
source,  and  about  300  miles  N.  E.  of  Aleppo ;  lat.  37°  55'  N., 
Ion.  39°  52'  E.  (see  map  of  Turkey,  ref.  5-1).  It  is  inclosed 
by  a  high,  strong  stone  wall  flanked  with  towers:  is  the  seat 
of  a  Nestorian  and  a  Jacobite  pal  riarch,  and  of  a  Catholic 
and  an  Armenian  bishop,  and  has  numerous  handsome 
mosques,  bazaars,  and  khans.  It  was  formerly  a  more  popu- 
lous city,  and  had  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, but  these  have  declined.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is 
still  carried  on.     Pop.  40.000. 

Diarrliffa  [Gr.  Siippoia.  a  flowing  through,  diarrha?a  ;  5ia, 
through  +  fife7i>.  flow] :  a  disease  characterized  by  frequent 
soft  alvine  discharges.  The  causes  of  diarrhoea  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  condition  must  be  considered  as  a  symp- 
tom of  many  diseases  rather  than  a  disease  itself.  Intestinal 
irritation  and  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  are  frequently 
the  causes,  and  these  depend  on  improper  food  and  drink. 
The  effect  of  improper  drinking  water  is  known  to  every- 
one. In  the  case  of  children  bad  milk  is  the  common  cause, 
and  especially  in  summer  when  fermentative  changes  are 
prone  to  occur  from  the  heat.  In  many  diseases,  as  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  coiisunii>tion.  diarrhoea  oc- 
curs as  a  sym]itom,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  bowel.  Diarrhcea  is  occasionally  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme debility,  in  wasting  diseases  like  consumption,  and 
occurs  from  the  leaking  of  the  watery  elements  of  the  blood 
into  the  bowels.  This  is  akin  to  the  profuse  perspii-ation  of 
similar  conditions.  Sometimes  the  diarrhoea  may  be  salu- 
tary, and  an  ciVcU't  on  the  part  of  nature  to  remove  poison- 
ous matters,  as  in  certain  cases  of  Brighfs  disease.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  check  it  suddenly  in  such  ca.ses. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  requires  a  close  consideration 
of  its  cause.  If  irritating  substances,  as  improper  food, 
have  provoked  it,  a  brisk  purge  like  castor  oil  or,  especially 
in  children,  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb  should  first  be 
given.  The  diet  must  in  all  cases  be  regulated,  especially 
in  children.  Mild  astringents  like  bismuth  and  prepared 
chalk  are  frequently  used  with  good  result.  The  more 
active,  as  iron,  lead,  and  vegetable  astringents,  require  more 
care,  and  o|>ium  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  es- 
pecially to  children,  who  bear  all  narcotics  poorly.  Change 
of  scene,  climate,  and  mode  of  life,  all  find  their  ap))lica- 
tion.  more  particularly  in  chronic  cases. 

Revised  by  William  Pepper. 

Dias.  Antonio  Gon^'alves  :  See  Gon(;alves  Dias. 

Di'astase  [Gr.  Siao-Too-is.  separation :  Sio,  apart  +  arrji/cu, 
stand]:  a  substance  contained  in  sprouted  barley,  that  has 
the  power  to  convert  star<h  into  dextrin  and  maltose  and 
dextrose.  It  is  contained  also  in  the  leaves  of  most  jdants, 
and  many  other  germinating  seeds  besides  barley,  and  in 
the  horse-chestnut.  Saliva  has  the  same  power  as  diastase, 
and  it  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  diastase  is  contained  in 
saliva.  Diastase  has  not  yet  been  prepared  in  a  fine  state, 
but  in  concentrated  form  it  can  be  made  from  low-dried 
barley  malt  by  grinding,  treating  with  water,  filtering  by 
mean's  of  a  press,  ami  adding  alcohol.  This  precipitates  the 
diastase,  which  is  then  washed  with  alcohol,  and  afterward 
dried  i/i  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  AVhatever  method  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  diastase,  the  product  is 
not  a  i>ure  chemical  com|iound.  Diastase  is  a  white  solid 
substance,  soluble  in  water.     Its  iirincijial  [iroperty  is  the 
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power  to  convert  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  According 
to  recent  roseardios,  wlu-n  starcli  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  diastase  at  (i;i.  one-tliird  is  convertod  into  doxlrin  and 
two-thirds  into  maltose.  It  anpears  probable  that  some 
forms  of  diastase'  convert  starcii  into  dextrose  or  glucose. 
The  activity  of  diastase  is  greatly  influenced  by  heat,  the 
action  stopping  at  75"  to  76'.  The  activity  is  destroyed  by 
the  ordinary  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  by  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  citric  acids,  and  many  other  substances.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  beer  diastase  "changes  the  starch  into  sugars, 
and  tliis  cluinge  is  then  followed  by  ferinentatioii. 

lUA  IvEMSEN. 

Diatlier'niancy  [from  Or.  Siaefpiialveiv.  to  warm  through, 
deriv.  of  Sio.  tliroiigh  +  eepfi6s,  warm] :  the  jirotierty  of  trans- 
mitting radiant  heat,  the  property  of  not  transmitting  radi- 
ant heat  being  calleil  (idintltermanci/.  When  a  source  of 
radiation,  such  as  a  lamp  flame  or  a  Leslie  cube,  sends  out 
energy  to  a  thermopile  or  thermometer,  it  is  found  that  the 
interposition  of  certain  suljstances,  as  glass,  ice.  (piarlz.  cal- 
cite,  lamjiblack.  vulcanite,  etc.,  fails  to  ininede  altogether 
the  passage  of  the  rays.  The  thermopile  still  indicates  the 
reception  of  energy  from  the  source.  Such  bodies  are  said 
to  be  diathfrman'ous.  The  most  remarkable  substance  in 
this  respect  is  rock  salt.  Jlelloni  found  a  layer  26  inm. 
thick  capable  of  transmitting  '.fi'A  per  cent,  of  the  radiation 
falling  upon  it.  An  alum  plate  of  the  same  thicknesstrans- 
mittecl  only  !)  per  cent.  (/>«  T/iermoclii-u-^f.  p.  227;  Naples, 
1S.50).  'Pile  modern  method  of  stu<lying  diathermancy  con- 
sists in  measuring  tlie  transmitting  power  of  the  material 
under  investigation  for  each  wave-length  of  the  spectrum 
separately.  The  diathermancy  of  various  vapors,  liipiids, 
and  solids  have  thus  been  determined  by  Angstrom  (Stock- 
holm Ac'ad.  of  Sciences.  IS'JO,  Xo.  7),  Kuliens  (Wiedemann's 
Annalfii,  vol.  xlv..  p.  2.")8),  E.  F.  Nichols  (Physical  Review, 
vol.  i.,  p.  1),  and  others. 

So  far  as  the  wave-lengths  which  constitute  the  visible 
spectnnn  are  concerned,  diathermancy  and  transparency 
are  synonymous. 

Bodies,  however,  may  be  quite  transparent  and  yet  of  low 
total  diathernumcy  ;  thus  alum  ceases  to  transmit  altogether 
wave-lengths  greater  than  I'-lf.  Others  may  be  opaque 
through  failure  to  transmit  the  particular  group  of  waves 
which  affeet  the  eye  and  may  yet  possess  high  total  diather- 
inan<'y.  like  liard  ruliber.  which  for  wave-lengths  greater 
than  ()•!)»'  transmits  radiation  almost  as  freely  as  does  glass. 

'  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Diath'esis  [Or.  Smfleo-is.  arrangement,  distribution,  dispo- 
sition, condition  :  5ii,  ajiart  +  deti/ai,  set.  The  word  Is  exact- 
ly translated  by  Lat.  tllspusitia]:  in  medicine,  a  predisposi- 
tion ;  a  constitution  of  body  tending  toward  some  particular 
disease.  Writers  mention  the  strumous,  cancerous,  scorbutic, 
rheumatic,  gouty,  lucmorrhagic,  and  other  diatheses.  These 
tendencies  exercise  a  most  powerful  inllueiii-e  upon  life  and 
health,  and  their  detection  and  treatment  are  matters  of 
great  pniclical  iuqiortauce. 

IMiitonis  [from  Or.  5h{to/ios,  cut  in  twain;  dcriv.  of  8ia- 
Tffwfii':  5ia,  through  +  -reixvav.  cut]:  the  lower  alga>  com- 
prised in  the  family  Dinlnimtccti'.  or  Bacillariea'.     The  fam- 
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world.  They  are  microscopic  in  size,  and  corisist  of  single 
cells  of  peculiar  construction.  In  many  ways  they  are  like 
the  DiiSMlDs  (q.  ('.),  to  which 
they  are  probably  related ;  in- 
deed the  difference  between 
tliem  lies  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  desmids  have 
walls  of  cellulose  simply,  the 
diatoms  have  their  walls  early 
infiltrated  with  silica,  making 
them  hard  and  rigid.  On  this 
account  provision  is  made  for 
the  increase  of  the  protoplasm 
by  the  sliding  of  one  part  of 
the  wall  upon  the  other,  as  a 
deep  box  cover  slides  upon  the 
sides  of  the  box.  This  is  accom- 
plished bv  the  splitting  of  tlie  Fiq.  a.— A  and  B,  different  views 
loall  parallel  to  its  surface.  "f,    X^n-inda    vmdis  ■    c, 

1  he  coloring-matter  of  dm-  ^^„  ,,i„|,|-^.  maguilied. 

toms  is  dialomiu.  which  dif- 
fers from  chlorophyll  in  being  yellow  or  brown  in  color;  its 
sjiectrum  shows  some  differeiu'cs  also,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  functionally  the  same,  and  that  cheini- 
cally  it  differs  Imt  little  from  clilorophyll.  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  a  marked  modification.  The  siliceous  walls 
constitute  verital)le  shells,  and  nermanently  retain  their 
shapes  after  the  death  of  the  cell;  as  a  consequence,  they 
exist  in  great  quantities  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Tertiary  and 
later  beds.     The  walls  are  often  marked  with  stria',  dots, 

points,  etc.,  which  have  long  made  them  objects  of  interest 
to  the  microscopist. 

Diatoms  reproduce  by  splitting  (fission),  one  plant  in  this 

way  giving  rise  to  two,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.     Under  certain 

conditions  two  individuals 

part  their  shells  suflicient- 

ly  to  allow  the  protoplasm 

to  escape  from  each  one, 

when  they  unite  to  form 

a    single   rounded     spore 

(zygospore),  which  after  a 

time   divides    again    into 

two  cells,  each  a  new  (and 

larger)  diatom.     This  sim- 
ple sexual  process  appeal's 

to  be  for  the  ]iurpose  of 

invigorating      the       r:e  .  , 

whose  individuals  bceoim 

.smaller  and  smaller  by  the 

splitting   process   (fission) 

described  above.      It   ap- 

|)ears  tliat   large  individ- 
uals are  produced  asexu- 

nlly  also  by  tlie  escape  of 

the    protoplasm     from    a 

small  plant,  and  this  after 

iucrejising  in  size  clothes 

it.self  with  a  wall  again,  thus  assumiui: 

form. 

While  many  diatoms  are  sejiarate  cells,  many  others  re- 
main attached  to  one  another  after  splitting,  thus  forming 

bands   or    ribbons,  as   seen    in    Pig.  4,  B.     In  some   cases 

they  secrete   a   mucilaginous   sidistance   upon  which    they 

rest,  as  upon  stalks.     The  free  species  usually  are  actively 


Via.  1.— Ideal  cross  spctfons  of  Navicula,  showinc  the  successive 
stpps  in  ttie  division  of  the  cell.  The  deeply  sliaded  portions  are 
the  ■'  dialomin  "  Ijodieg. 

ily  is  represented  by  numerous  species  (about  four  thousand), 
numbering  countless  individuals  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 


Fig.  .3.— a  and  B.  different  views  of 
ttie  Ktn'tlietnia  turgida  ;  C  and 
D,  ditlereDt  views  'of  Xifzachia 
linearis,  var.  tenuis.  All  IiiRhly 
magnified. 


the  proper  diatom 


Fig.  4.— a,  Surirella  elegnns  :  B.  a  number  of  individuals  of  Dia- 
toiua  vult/are,  var.  ehrcnbergii,  more  or  less  united  ;  C,  dillerent 
view  of  a  single  individual.    All  highly  maguilied. 

motile  and  move  through  the  water  with  a  good  deal  of 
rapiditv.  Olwrvers  are  not  vet  agreed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the 'mechanism  bv  which  ihey  move,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  by  means  of  protoplasmic  protrusions  through  the 
walls.  ,, 

The  regularilv  and  fineness  of  the  markings  on  tlic  shells 
of  diatoms  have'made  them  favorite  olijects  of  observation 
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with  microscopists.     These  markings  have  been  measured 
as  follows : 

Phurosigma  halticum -0006  mm.  (about  tv^ws  inch). 

"  angulatum. . . .  '0005  mm.  (about  ztstows  inch). 

Amphijfileura pellucida -0002  mm.  (about  TWrou  inch). 

Diatoms  are  classified  upon  the  structure  of  their  shells. 
Three  main  groups  (sub-families)   are   recognized,  viz. :  I. 


Fio.  6, — ArnchntiidiiiCxtR  ehren- 
bergiiy  highly  magnified. 

tions  of  all  known   Diatoms : 


A  B 

Fig.  5.— a  and  B,  different  views  of  Biddulphia  pulchella,  highly 
magnified. 

Those  with  a  distinct  ridge  on  the  principal  face  of  the  shell 
(Jiaphidiece),  as  in  Navicula,  Pleurosigma  (Pig.  2).  Amphi- 

pJenra,  etc. ;  II.  Those  with 
only  an  indistinct  or  false 
ridge  {Pseudoraplikliece.  as 
in  EpHhumki.  Xitzschia 
(Pig.  3),  Surirelln.  Dinfoma 
(Pig.  4).  etc.  ;  III.  Those 
with  no  ridge  whatever 
(Araphidieif,  or  Cryptora- 
p/iidieie).  as  in  Isthmia, 
Biddulphia  (Pig.  .5).  Arach- 
noidiscus  (Pig.  6),  Cosciiw- 
discus,  etc. 

In  the  study  of  the  Dia- 
toms the  following  works 
may  l)e  profitably  consult  ed : 
Syilcge  Ah/arum,  by  J.  B. 
De  Toni  (vol  ii.,  BaciUa- 
riexe,  1891),  contains  descrip- 
Synopsis  dcii  Diatomees  de 
Belyique..  by  II.  Van  Heurck  (188.5),  contains  133  excellent 
plates;  Diatmnacem  of  North  America,  by  Francis  Wolle 
(1890),  contains  112  excellent  plates.    Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Diatonic  Scale  of  Colors :  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
seven  jirimary  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  supposed 
by  Xewton  to  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
strings  that  sound  the  seven  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  of 
music.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  this  tlieory  is  not 
well  founded,  although  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
pitch  of  sounds  and  tlie  color  of  bodies. 

Diaz,  dee  a'liz.  or  dee'aas,  Bartolomeu  :  Portuguese  navi- 
gator: commanded  an  expedition  sent  in  1486  to  explore 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  He  sailed  or  was  driven  by 
the  wind  around  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Pish  river.  Returning  homeward,  he 
discovered  the  cape  which  he  had  jireviously  douliled  im- 
awares,  and  called  it  Torinentoso,  which  was  soon  exchanged 
for  the  name  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cabo  de  Buena  Espe- 
ranza).  He  was  captain  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  of 
Cabral  which  sailed  for  India  in  l.~)(IO,  aucl  he  ]ierished  by 
shipwreck  May  29  of  that  year, 

Diaz,  I'oRFiRio:  Mexican  general  and  statesman:  b.  in 
Oaxaca,  Sept.  \'i.  1830,  He  studied  law,  hut  joined  the 
army  during  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  (1847),  and  sub.sequently 
ai>plied  himself  to  military  science.  In  1854  he  opposed 
.Santa  Anna,  commanding  a  battalion  in  the  army  of  Al- 
varez, and  in  18.58  lie  adhered  to  .Tuarez  and  the  liberal 
party.  He  was  elected  deputy  in  1801,  but  soon  after  look 
the  field,  and  won  a  victory  over  the  reactionist  forces  of 
Marquez.  From  the  first,  he  strongly  opposed  the  French 
intervention:  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Pueblo  May  .5, 
1802,  anil  in  subsecjuent  operations,  and  was  ca|itureil  at 
Pueblo  May,  1803.  Soon  after  he  escaped,  and  during  the 
supremacy  of  Maximilian  he  kept  up  the  resistance  in  the 
south  until  forced  to  surrender  at  Oaxaca  Feb.,  1865.     He 


again  escaped  in  September,  and  got  together  a  small  force 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army,  recruits  flocked  rapidly  to  Diaz:  he  took 
Pueblo  by  assault  Apr.  2.  1867,  drove  Marquez  before  him 
into  Mexico,  besieged  the  city,  and  took  it  .lune  21,  1867. 
In  the  elections  of  Oct..  1867.  Diaz  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  Juarez.  From  that  time 
his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  to  overthrow  Juarez  and 
his  successor,  Lerdo — sometimes  in  congress  and  through 
the  press,  oftener  heading  revolts.  Several  times  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  U.  S..  and  his  adventures  and 
escapes  read  like  romance.  In  1876  he  was  successful,  and 
Lerdo  was  driven  from  the  country.  Gen.  Mendez  then 
became  president,  and  was  succeeded  by  Diaz  May  5,  1877. 
Under  his  administration  order  was  at  once  restored,  and 
an  era  of  prosperity  began.  By  the  Jlexican  constitution 
the  president  was  not  eligilile  to  immediate  re-election,  and 
Diaz  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Gen.  Gonzales,  in  Dec, 
1880.  At  the  end  of  Gonzales's  term  (1884)  Diaz  was  again 
elected,  and  he  has  since  held  the  presidential  office  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections,  the  constitution  having  been  amended 
to  permit  this.  Though  he  first  reached  power  by  irregular 
means,  he  has  been  decidedly  the  best  ruler  that  Mexico 
ever  had,  and  his  wisdom  and  executive  ability  have  opened 
a  bright  future  for  the  country.  He  is  very  popular  with 
nearly  all  classes  in  Mexico.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Diaz  de  la  Peiia.  -df-lalt-panya1i,  Xarciso  Yiroilio : 
landscape  and  fisure  painter:  b.  of  Spanish  parents  at  Bor- 
deaux, Aug.  21,'^1808;  d.  at  Mentone.  Nov.  18.  1876.  He 
was  a  painter  on  porcelain,  and  began  to  paint  pictures 
without  instruction  from  a  master.  His  figure-pieces  are 
merely  excuses  for  color  eompositions,  and  many  of  tliem 
are  beautiful  in  color  harmony.  He  was  one  of  tlie  great 
landscape-painters  of  the  Pontainebleau  group,  and  in  some 
of  his  works  attains  to  a  very  high  level.  His  pictures  of  the 
forest  of  Pontainebleau  are  those  which  have  made  his 
reputation.  He  received  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of 
1848  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1851.  His  pictures  are 
numerous  but  are  often  counterfeited.  Several  are  in  the 
Lou\Te.  A  fine  example  of  his  work  is  The  Storm,  in  the 
collection  of  W.  T.  Walters.  Baltimore.  W.  A.  C. 

Diaz  del  Castillo.  Bernal:  Spanish  soldier  and  author; 
b.  at  Medina  del  Campo,  Valladolid,  about  1498.  He  went 
to  Darien  with  Pedrarias  in  1514  as  a  common  soldier;  soon 
after  drifted  to  t'uba ;  was  with  Francisco  Hernandez  de 
Cordoba  in  1517,  when  Yucatan  was  discovered:  atiil  with 
Grijalva  during  the  exploration  of  the  Mexican  coasts,  1518. 
On  his  return  he  enlisted  with  Cortes  (1519).  and  served 
through  the  subsequent  campaigns  and  in  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  never  rising  above  subaltern  offices.  He  then 
marched  with  Alvarado  to  Guatemala,  where  he  received  an 
encom  ienda  of  Indians ;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Santi- 
ago de  los  Caballeros,  and  regidor  of  that  town.  In  1668 
he  began  to  write  his  Curiiniea  de  la  Conquinta  de  Niiei'a 
£spai)a.  a  narrative  of  tlie  events  in  which  he  had  taken 
part.  It  was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  Gomara's  history, 
but  it  remained  unpublished  until  long  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  aliout  1593.  It  was  first  published  at  JIadrid  in 
1632,  and  there  are  later  editions,  the  best  being  that  in  the 
Biblioleca  de  Autores  Expafioles.  vol.  xxvi.  The  Corunica 
is  a  sim]ile  soldier's  narrative,  embodied  in  rough  language, 
but  fidl  of  information  and  liaviug  the  impress  of  trutliful- 
ne.ss.  It  is  perhaiis  the  best  original  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Diaz  do  Soils,  Juax:  See  Solis. 

Dib'din.  Charles:  musician  and  writer  of  songs;  b.  at 
Southampton.  England,  Mar.  15.  174.5.  He  composed  over 
1,000  se.a-songs.  amonir  tlimi  7'"m  Boirling  and  other  favor- 
ites of  the  British  tar.  D.  July  25.  1814.— His  son,  Thomas 
John  Dibdix,  b.  in  1771,  was  an  actor  and  atithor  of  in- 
numerable melodramas,  farces,  etc.,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  The  Cabinet.  D.  Sept.  16,  1841.— Another  son,  Charles 
Dinnix  (1768-1833).  wrote  songs  and  dramas. 

Dibdin.  Thomas  Progxall,  D.  D.  :  English  bibliographer  ; 
b.  in  Calcutta  in  1776:  a  nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the 
writer  of  sea-songs;  took  onlers  as  a  priest  in  1804;  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  Bihliomania  (1809):  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Ames's  Typographical  A)iliipiitie.<i  of  Great  Britain 
(4vols.,  1810-19):  Bibliiigraphical Decameron. or  Ten  Days' 
Pleasant  Discourse  over  Ilhiwinated  MSS.  (1817);  and 
Reminiscences  of  a  Literari/  Life  (2  vols.,  1836).  D.  Nov. 
18,  1847. 
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Australian  diofemn. 


Diltrandiia'ta  [from  Gr.  Ji-.  twice  +  Ppiyxia.  gills] :  an 
nvdfv  ol'  C'(///ialupoda.  or  cuttlefishes;  ehaiactirized  by  liav- 
iiifj  two  gills  in  the  mantle  cavity.    See  Ckphalopoda  and 

OlTOI'ODA. 

Dicaear'chns  fin  Gr.  AtKalapxos) :  Greek  philosopher  and 
aiithiir:  disoiiile  of  Arl-^lotle.  History  and  geography  were 
his  cliiof  stiulies;  his  great  work,  the  Life  of  Greece  {plos 
'EAAoSoj),  or  rather  Life  of  the  Greek  People.  Dieaearchus 
is  the  source  of  many  of  the  extant  Greek  biographies.  The 
^(■nnt  fragments  of  his  writings  may  be  found  in  Miiller's 
Fragmenta  Ilislnricorum  Grwconiiii,  vol.  ii..  pp.  225-2G8, 
and  Geographi  Grceci  Minores,  vol.  i..  pp.  ilT-1  U). 

B.  L.  GiLDERSLEEVE. 

Pioa>'mil  [so  named  by  Cuvier,  perhaps  from  Gr.  Slxatos, 

jus!] :  !i  ■_''iiiis  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Xecturiniihe, 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their 
rapid  flight,  and  the  sweetness  of 
their  long-continued  tlunigh  very 
soft  notes.  They  are  of  small  size, 
usually  have  a  slender  arched  bill, 
short  tarsi,  and  red  conspicuous  in 
the  plumage.  They  inhabit  the 
liighe-st  trees,  aiul  weave  a  jiurse- 
sha])ed  nest  from  the  down  found 
about  the  seeds  of  many  plants. 
Among  the  best-known  species  are 
I  lie  Australian  dicanim  (l)ic(eum 
hirimdinaceum,  and  the  IMaeum 
iruentatnm  of  India. 

Di'cast  [from  Gr.  Sikoo-t^i,  ju- 
ror, judge,  deriv.  of  S(k7),  justice] : 
a  member  of  a  body  of  Alheuiari 
it  citizens,  consisting  of  6,000,  who 

V  ,        were  chosen  yearly  by  lot  from  the 

'-^  -i      body  of  freemen  for  the  purpose 

of  assisting  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  They  were  divided  in- 
to ten  sections,  generally  about 
500  each,  before  which  causes  were  tried.  The  leading 
points  of  law  and  evidence  were  previously  ascertained  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  and  the  conflicting  issues  were  reduced 
to  a  formal  statement  called  the  anakrisis.  This  was  car- 
ried for  decision  before  a  section  of  the  dicasts,  who  were 
supreme  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  They  were  k<'pt 
in  ignorance  of  the  cause  which  was  to  come  before  them, 
and  each  dicast  wa-S  sworn  to  vote  according  to  the  law 
and  justice.  The  analogies  of  the  system  to  jury  trial  arc 
obvious,  as  are  also  the  differences  between  the  two  systems. 
The  word  dicasterion  was  used  to  denote  the  whole  body 
of  the  dicasts  and  the  place  where  their  session  was  held. 

Dice.  plur.  of  die  [the  sing,  is  reconstructed  from  *dee, 
under  influence  of  phir. ;  O.  Fr.  de.  det :  Ital.  dudo  <  Lat. 
datum,  what  is  given,  hence  theresultof  the  throw,  the  throw, 
the  die  itself]  :  small  cubes  used  in  playing  certain  games  of 
chance.  They  are  made  of  bone,  ivory,  or  close-grained 
wood,  having  their  six  sides  marked  with  dots  or  pips,  from 
one  up  to  six.  These  dots  arc  so  arranged  that  the  ninnbers 
on  two  opposite  sides  taken  together  always  count  .seven. 
The  dice  are  shaken  in  a  box  called  a  dice-bo.x.  and  then 
thrown  on  a  board  or  table,  and  the  numlier  of  dots  on  the 
ui>per  faces  decide  the  game.  The  invention  of  dice  is  very 
ancient,  and  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  by  Herodotus  to  the  Lydians.  Dice  similar  to 
those  of  our  day  have  been  found  in  Thebes.  The  Greeks 
gave  the  names  of  their  gods  and  heroes  to  the  ditTerenl 
throws.  The  game  of  dice  was  popidar  among  the  Koinaus, 
and  it  is  said  that  during  the  decline  of  the  emijire  wealthy 
Komans  not  unfrequently  staked  their  whole  fortunes  on  a 
single  throw.  Gamlilers  resort  to  the  practice  of  loading 
dice  by  adding  leail  to  them  on  one  side,  so  that  the  higher 
numbers  are  almost  stire  to  turn  up.  When  this  trick  is 
susjiected,  tlie  tlirower  should  turn  down  the  mouth  of  the 
box  aliruplly,  and  this  will  prevent  the  dice  from  arranging 
themselves  imjuslly.  Two  cubes,  suppo.sed  to  be  Etruscan 
dice,  but  marked  with  words  instead  of  pips,  have  given 
ground  for  'J'aylor's  theory  that  the  Etruscan  was  a  Tura- 
nian language,  the  words  being  assumed  as  numerals. 

Dicen'tra  [from  Gr.  SlKfinpos.  double-spurred ;  Si-,  two  + 
Klvrpov,  sting,  spur ;  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
blossom] :  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials  belonging  to  the 
family  Pumari(ice(V.  They  are  found  in  moist,  rich  wood- 
laiuls,  and  flower  in  spring.     Among  the  species  native  in 


the  V.  S.  are  Dicentra  cucullaria  (commonly  called  Dutch- 
man's breeches),  Dicentra  canadensis  (squirrel  corn),  and 
Dicentra  eximia.  Dicentra  rlirysantha,  found  in  Califor- 
nia, has  large  golden-yellow  flowers.  Dicentra  spectabilig, 
introduced  from  .Japan  about  1840,  grows  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  3  feet,  and  produces  long  racemes  of  rosy  blossoms 
of  great  beauty. 

Dicey,  Edward,  C.  B. :  journalist;  b.  in  Leicestershire, 
England,  in  .May,  1832;  educated  at  Cambriilge  ;  became  a 
freipient  contributor  to  the  leading  perio<licals,  and  after 
.serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Dailij  Telegrnpli.  acted  as  the 
special  correspondent  for  that  \m\tev  in  ditTci-ent  parts  of 
the  Continent.  lie  was  for  three  months  editor  of  the  Daily 
yews  in  1870,  and  then  became  the  editor  of  the  Observer, 
remaining  in  the  latter  position  till  188!).  Besides  his  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  he  has  written  A  J/emoir  of 
Cavoiir;  Rome  in  18(i0;  The  Hchlesteig-Ifolslein  War; 
The  Battle-fields  of  ISCS;  The  Morning  Land;  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  the  New  Plutarch  Series  (1882). 

Diclilamyd'eons  [from  Gr.  5i-,  two  -i-  x^o/ius,  cloak]:  in 
botany,  having  both  calyx  and  corolla.  Tims  buttercup.s, 
ro.^es.  beans,  etc.,  are  dichlamydeou.s,  while  anemones,  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  are  monochhimydeous. 

Dicliotoiiiy:  an  artificial  system  for  the  arrangement  of 
natural  objects,  based  upon  principles  of  binary  distinction. 
In  logic,  the  division  of  a  class  into  two  stib-dasses,  which 
are  opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction.  In  anthro- 
pology, the  recognition  of  two  factors,  and  only  two,  in 
man — the  physical  and  the  spiritual — contrasted' with  tri- 
chotomy, which  recognizes  in  man  three  factors — viz.,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit. 

Di'cliroisni  [from  Gr.  Uxpoos.  two-colored ;  Si-,  two  -i- 
xpoia.  coliir|:  the  property  possessed  by  some  crystallized 
bodies  of  showing  two  dilTerent  colors,  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  whicli  rays  of  light  pass  through  them.  The 
crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  palhidiuin  and  potassium, 
for  example,  appear  deep  red  along  the  axis,  and  vivid 
green  in  a  transverse  direction.  Dichroism  in  physiological 
optics  is  a  term  freciuently  applied  to  color-blindness,  be- 
cause the  Daltonist  or  color-blind  individual  possesses  a  sys- 
tem of  colors  based  upon  only  two  of  the  three  primaries" of 
the  "  trichroic  "  or  normal  eye.     See  Color-blindness. 

Di'dirnite,  Cordieritc,  or  lolite :  a  silicate  of  imignesia, 
ferric  oxiile.  and  alumina.  It  is  found  in  prisms  belonging 
to  the  trimetric  system,  and  is  sometimes  used  its  a  gem. 

Diclii'omatisiii  [from  Gr.  Si-,  twice -^  xp'i'y"*  color]:  in 
ornithology,  a  color  variation  found  in  some  birds,  a  given 
species  exhibiting  two  distinct  phases  of  coloration  not  due 
to  sex,  luir  to  changes  produced  by  ago  or  season.  One  of 
the  best  examjilcs  of  this  is  shown  by  the  little  screech  owl 
{3/egascops  asio),  which  may  be  either  gray  or  red,  young 
of  each  color  being  found  in  the  same  nest.  The  little  blue 
heron  (Ardea  cwrulea)  also  exhibits  dichroniatism,  and  nmy 
be  either  blue  or  white.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dicli.  Thomas,  LL.  D.  :  Scottish  author ;  b.  in  the  Ilill- 
town,  Dundee,  N'ov,  28,  1774;  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  1794-1801,  but  after  lu-eachiug  a  while  as  a 
licentiate  he  became  a  teacher,  and  had  schools  at  Methven 
and  at  Perth.  The  success  of  his  first  book,  Tlie  Christian 
Philosopher  (Glasgow.  182;i;  8th  ed.  1842).  induced  him  to 
give  up  teaching  in  1827,  and  devote  himself  to  literature. 
He  lived  at  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous i)opular  scientific  and  religious  works,  among  which 
are  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  (182."));  The  Philosophy  of 
a  Future  State  (1828):  Celestial  Scenery  (1838);  and  the 
Sidereal  Hearens  (1840).  He  received  a  iiension  from  the 
Government  (1847).  D.  at  Broughty  Ferry.  July  2!).  18.57.  In 
the  Christian  Philosopher  he  aimed,  as  he  said,  "to  illustrate 
the  harmony  which  subsists  between  the  svstein  of  nature 
and  the  system  of  revelatiim,  and  to  show  tliat  the  manifes- 
tations of  God  in  the  material  universe  ought  to  be  blended 
with  our  view  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the  vol- 
iiuu"  of  inspiration."  His  above-mentioned  later  works  were 
all  supplementary  in  aim  to  the  Christian  Philosopher. 

Dicliens,  Charles:  novelist;  b.  at  Landporl,  Pods- 
mouth,  England,  Feb.  7,  1813.  His  father  was  John  Dick- 
ens, who  held  a  position  in  the  navy  pay  dejiartment,  and 
who  afterwiird  became  parliamentary  reporter  for  one  of 
the  London  daily  papers.  x\fter  studying  in  a  college  near 
Rochester,  young  Dickens  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office 
to  learn  the  profession  of  the  law.     This  pursuit  proving 
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uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  left  it  and  obtained  a  position 
as  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  In  this 
paper  appeared  tlie  first  efforts  of  his  genius,  his  Sketches 
of  Life  and  Charncter.  whicli  in  18::!6  were  poUected  and 
published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  Sketclies  by  Boz. 
Tiie  public  gave  these  a  favorable  recejition,  and  in  1837 
tliey  were  followed  by  The  Posthumoim  J'apers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club,  wliieh  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  montldy  p^u■ts. 
The  work  had  an  imnieiliati;  and  almost  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, anil  raiscil  its  autlior  at  once  to  the  first  rank  among 
tlie  popular  writers  of  tlie  day.  In  its  peculiar  vein  of 
luimor  it  has  never  been  equaled  in  English  literature.  He 
was  married  in  1888  to  the  daughter  of  George  Hogartli,  a 
music  critic,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  Oliver  Twist, 
a  novel  in  three  volumes.  This  was  followed  by  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Sicklebi/  (3  vols.,  1839) ;  JIaster 
Jlumphreifs  Clock  (1840-41);  and  Barnaby  Budge  (1841). 
In  1841  lie  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  following  year  ap- 
jieared  his  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation,  in 
which  life  and  character  in  the  L^  S.  were  somewhat  severe- 
ly satirized.  The  Xotes  were  followed  in  1843-44  by  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzleunt  (3  vuls.),  a  work 
wliieh  reflected  still  miore  on  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the 
peiiple  of  the  U.  S. 

In  1844  Mr.  Dickens  went  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned  in 
184.1.  and  toward  the  end  of  that  year  he  assumed  the  chief 
editorship  of  the  Daily  News,  a  Liberal  Jouriuil  then  just 
established.  He  soon,  however,  resigned  this  position.  In 
l,S4T-48  appeared  his  Dombey  and  Son.  which,  in  some  of  its 
passages  at  least,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  works  either 
in  power  or  pathos.  It  was  followed  in  1850  by  71te  Per- 
gonal History  of  David  Copperlield,  which  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  besi;  of  all  his  novels.  Certainly  in  none  other 
is  the  interest  more  intense  or  better  sustained  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  in  the 
story  of  David  Gopperfield  the  novelist  has  introduced 
numy  of  the  incidents  or  circumstances  of  his  own  life, 
without,  however,  following  so  closely  the  real  history  as  in 
any  way  to  compromise  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he 
dissociated.  Among  his  other  works  mav  be  mentioned  Bleak 
House  (18.53) ;  Ilcird  Times  (1854) ;  Little  Dorrit  (1857) ;  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  (I860) ;  Great  Expectations  (1863) :  Our 
JLitual  Friend  (1864-65) :  and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Household  Words,  a 
weekly  periodicid  originated  by  him  in  1850,  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive circidation.  He  afterward  in  185!)  started  another 
weekly  journal  entitled  All  the  Year  Round.  In  1867  he 
made  "a  second  visit  to  the  U.  S.,  and  met  everywhere  with 
a  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  reception.  He  gave  in  the 
principal  cities  public  readings  from  his  own  works,  which 
were  attended  by  crowded  audiences.  He  returned  to  liis 
native  country  in  the  spring  of  1868.  and  died  at  Gad's  Hill, 
-Tune  !l.  1870. '  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abliey  June 
14,  1870.  See  his  Life  by  John  Forster  (3  vols.  8vo,  1871- 
72-74).  and  Kent's  Charles  Dickens  as  a  Reader  ;  also  Jli.ss 
Kate  Field's  Pen  Photographs  of  Charles  Dickens's  Read- 
inys  in  America. 

lUckey,  Charles  Andrkws.  D.  I). :  Presbyterian  preacher 
and  pa.sti>r ;  b.  in  Wheeling,  West  Va..  Dec.  25,  1838;  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (18.58).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  of  Allegheny  City, 
Pa..  1861-6!),  of  the  First  Presljyterian  church  of  St.'  Lou'is 
186!)-7.5.  and  of  the  Calvary  Presbj-terian  church.  Philadel- 
phia, from  187.5-!)3,  when  he  resigned  that  he  might  devote 
Iiis  time  to  the  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Phila- 
<lelphia,  of  which  institution  he  has  been  president  since 
1883.  Willis  J.  Bekcher. 

Dickiiis.  Joiix;  ^lethodi.st  Episcopal  preacher:  b.  in 
Lonilon,  .\ug.  24,  1747:  studied  at  Kton;  and  emigrated  to 
America  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1774  he  became 
a  IMetliodist,  and  soon  began  to  preach.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  jiivachers  of  his  day,  and  contributed  nuich  to 
the  foundation  of  Cokesbiiry  College,  near  Abingdon,  Md., 
4uid  the  Jlrtliodist  Hodk  Concern.  Died  of  vellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sejit.  27, 17!I8. 

Ilickiiisoii:  town  (foundi'd  in  1882);  Stark  CO.,  N.  Dak. 
(for  loiaticin  of  county,  see  map  of  North  Dakota,  ref.  3-C); 
.situated  on  Ili'art  river,  and  on  N.  Pac.  R.  H.;  10!)  miles 
W.  of  the  Missouri  river;  has  churches  of  six  denomina- 
tions, good  public  .school,  heaili|uarters  of  the  Jlissiou  Divi- 
sion on  N.  P.  It.  R..  cigar-maiuil'actory,  briek-works,  and 
<itlier  minor  industries.  Pop.  (18!»0)  8!)'7  ;  (18!)3)  estimated, 
l.OdO.  K.iiiToR  OK  '•  Pkkss." 


Dickinson,  Anna  Elizabeth:  orator;  b.  of  Quaker  par- 
ents at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  28,  1843;   was  educated  in  the 
Friends'  free  schools.     Her  first  public  speech  was  delivered 
in  Jan.,  1860,  at  a  meeting  for  tlie  discussion  of  woman's 
rights,  and  at  once  established  her  reputation.     During  the 
civil  war  she  delivered  many  patriotic  and  political   ad- 
dresses, and  subsequently  spoke  nuich  upon  labor  reform,       j 
woman's  suffrage,  etc.     In  1875  she  entered  upon  the  dra-       I 
matie  profession  and  produced  two  plays,  Marie   Tudor        ■ 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  both  of  which  she  performed  the  prin- 
cipal part. 

I)ickin$ion.  Daniel  Stevens,  LL.D.  :  Senator  and  law- 
yer; Ij.  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept.  11.  1800.  He  was  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  Senate  of  New  York  in  1836,  and  became 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  State  in  1842.  In  1844  he 
was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  six  years.  lie  was 
distinguished  as  a  debater,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  con-  ( 
servative  (Hunker)  Democrats  of  New  York.  After  he  re- 
tired from  the  Senate  he  ]5racticed  law  at  Binghamton 
with  success.  In  1861  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
New  York.  During  the  civil  war  he  zealously  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Union  by  public  speeches.  He  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1865.  I),  in  New  York  city,  Apr.  12, 
1866.  See  his  Life  and  Works  bv  his  brother  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1867). 

Dickinson,  Don  M.  :  lawyer;  b.  at  Port  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
in  1845,  but  was  taken  when  a  child  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where 
he  has  since  resided :  studied  law  at  Micliigan  University, 
and  began  practice  in  Detroit ;  was  Postmaster-General  Jan. 
16,  1888,  to  :\Iar.  5,  1889. 

Dickinson,  John.  LL.D.:  lawyer  and  statesman;  b.  in 
Maryland,  Nov.  13.  1732.  He  received  his  legal  education 
in  London:  i)racticed  law  with  success  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  a  deputy  to  the  first  Colonial  Congress  in  1765.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and 
wrote  for  that  body  several  important  state  papers,  among 
which  was  a  Dcelaration  to  the  Armies.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent and  ready  debater.  In  1776  he  spoke  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  regarded  as  prema- 
ture, and  he  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  Congress  who 
did  not  sign  that  declaration.  He  consequently  became 
unpoiHilar,  and  was  defeated  in  the  next  election,  but  he 
served  as  a  jirivate  soldier  in  the  war  of  Independence.  In 
1779  he  rejiresented  Delaware  in  Congress.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  in  1782-85.  He  wrote  numerous 
political  essays,  and  had  a  high  i-c]Hitation  for  learning.  In 
1783  he  founded  and  endowed  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.     D.  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Feb.  14,  1808. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan;  Presbyterian  theologian;  b.  at 
Hatfield.  Jlass..  Apr.  22,  1688;  griiduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1706.  He  preached  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  from  1709  till 
his  death;  became  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
1746.  He  wrote  several  works  on  theology.  D.  in  Eliza- 
bethtown. N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1747,  His  collectell  writings  were 
|)ublished  in  Edinburgh  1793. 

Dickinson  CoUegrc;  an  institution  of  learning,  situated 
in  Carlisle.  Pa.  It  was  founded  in  1783,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  the  State.  In  consequence  of  the  valuable  gifts  and 
personal  interest  of  Hon.  John  Dickinson,  "  president  of 
Pennsylvania,"  the  institution  received  his  name.  The  first 
presidiint  was  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Scotland 
and  minister  at  Jlontrose.  Later  presidents  have  been  Rob- 
ert  Davidson,  D.  D.,  elected  in   1804;   Jeremiah  Atwater, 

D.  D.,  in  1809;  .John  M.  Mason.  D.I).,  in  1821;  William 
Neill.  D.  D.,  in  1824;  Samuel  B.  How,  in  1830:  John  P.  Dur- 
bin  D.  1)..  in  18:J3 :  Robert  Einorv,  D.  D.,  in  1845;  Jesse  T. 
Peck.  D.  D..  in  1848;  Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,inl852;  Her- 
man JI.  Johnson,  D.D.,  in  1860;  Robert  L.  Dashiell,  D.  D., 
in  1868  :   James  A.  McCauley,  D.  D..  LL.D.,  in  1872  ;  George 

E.  Reed,  D.  D..  in  1889. 

The  institution  is  denonnnational.  Until  1833  it  was  un- 
der Presbvterian  control,  but  the  division  of  that  Church 
into  the  old  and  new  branches  brought  the  college  under 
grave  embarrassments.  The  Old  School  kept  the  educa- 
tional funds;  the  New  School  had  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  but,  being  without  funds,  transferred  the  col- 
lege to  the  Melhodisi  denomination,  tnider  whose  care  it 
now  rennuns.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (1861)  it 
had  many  students  from  the  Southern  States;  these  left, 
others  were  called  to  the  battle-fieid,  and  the  college  suf- 
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fered  in  its  finances  until  the  year  of  the  centenary  of 
Jli'tliodisni,  when  its  oiidowmont  fund  was  increased  $100,- 
(M)0.  Since  11S82  I  he  eridowiiiciit  has  been  increased  by 
al)out  $120,000.  and  buildings  and  other  equipment  added 
at  a  cost  of  abnut  $125,000.  The  new  liuildings  are  the 
.lacob  Tome  Scientilic  liuildinj;,  James  W.  ISosler  Memo- 
rial Library  Buildin};.  and  a  syninasium.  making:  six  build- 
ings in  all.    The  library  contains  about  80,000  vohimes. 

Tliere  are  three  courses  of  study — (1)  the  cla.ssical  course. 
(2)  the  Lai  in-scientific  course,  and  (3)  the  modern  lan- 
{.'uage  course.  Greek  is  omitled  from  the  Latin-scientific 
course,  and  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  m(Hlern  language 
course.  .Jamks  A.  .McCailev. 

Dickson.  .Sir  Collishwood:  soldier;  b.  1817:  entered 
the  Koyal  Artillery  as  second  lieutenant  in  1885 ;  became 
captain  in  1840  and  colonel  in  I8tiG;  .served  ilurins;  the  East- 
ern campaign  of  1854-55  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Kaglan.  and 
was  present  at  Iheactionsof  Biilgaiuicand  l\IcKen/.ie"s  Farm, 
battlesof  .\lmaand  Inkerman.  capture  of  I5alaklava.  expedi- 
tion to  Kertch.  and  siege  of  .Sebastopol;  wounded  Feb.  4, 
1S.55:  commanded  the  right  siege-train,  and  was  present  at 
the  bombardment,  gaining  the  Victoria  Cross  for  gallantry 
Oct.  17;  was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel;  re- 
<'eived  medal  with  four  clasps  from  his  own  Government, 
also  the  Turkish  medal,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  (JiU'cn.  ollicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  created  a 
('.  B.  He  is  also  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  and 
<if  Isabella  the  Cathiilie.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  ins|iect- 
or-general  of  artillery,  and  in  1871  nominateil  a  K.  C.  P.. 
In  1875  he  was  made  a  colonel-commandant  of  the  ninth 
brigade  of  Koyal  Artillery;  general  1877. 

Difkson.  Samiel  IlEXitv.  M.  D..  LL.  D.  :  physician;  b.  of 
Scottish  parentage  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  20.  1798; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1814.  and  rec<'ived  the  degree  of  51.  D. 
nt  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  In  1824  he 
became  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Jledicine 
at  Charleston  Medical  School  (S.  C);  was  Professor  of  Prac- 
tice in  the  L'niversity  of  New  York  1847-30,  returning 
then  to  Charleston.  In  1858  he  was  called  to  tlie  chair  of 
practice  at  .Jelferson  College.  Philadelphia.  He  was  tlie  au- 
thor of  Maiiiitil  of  Palhologfi  and  Piuctice  of  Jlediiiiie  ; 
h'suni/s  on  Fatholiign  and  lliernpeidicx;  Esuai/s  on  Lifi. 
Slei-p,  Pain,  if/c:  Elements  uf  Medicine;  and  numerous 
pamphlets  upon  medicine  and  other  subjects.  D.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa..  Mar.  :il,  1872. 

Difksnii.  \Vii,LiAM  Purdie.  I).  D..  LL.  D.  :  Scottish  edu- 
cator and  biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Pettinain  manse.  Lanark- 
shire, Oct.  22.  1823:  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews 1851.  He  was  minister  of  Cameron  parish.  Fife, 
1851-63;  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University  of 
(ila-sgow,  1863-73;  and  from  1873,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  that  university.  Under  his  cai'o  as  curator 
the  university  library  has  become  celebrated  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  catalogues.  He  has  been  a  large  contril)utor 
to  books  of  referen('e  and  periodicals.  He  published  a  trans- 
lation  of  Mommscn's  Jlmlory  of  Home  (4  vols.,  London, 
1X62-66;  revi.seded.  1868;  two  supplemental  volumes.  1887) 
.iiid  a  translation  of  Meyer's  Commentari/  on  the,  ]\^ew  Tenta- 
III' nt  (Kdiulnirgh.  Is7:i-l80).  Willis  J.  Beeciii:r. 

Diclinic-  System:  See  Crvstali.oghaimiv. 

Dicotyle'doiiS  [from  Gr.  Si-,  two  +  cotyledon,  a  seed  leaf, 
a  cavityj:  a  sub-class  of  higher  flowering  plants  (Angio- 
■iperms);  characterized  by  having  their  first  leaves  (cotyle- 
dons) in  pairs,  llie  veins  of  the  later  leaves  mostly  netted, 
the  |)arls  ot  their  flowei-s  commonly  in  fives,  and  tlie  woody 
bundles  of  their  stems  arranged  concentrically.  There  are 
♦•xceptions  to  every  one  ot  the  foregoing  characters,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  general  agreement  of  the  characters  that  the 
sub-class  is  defined. 

Here  are  included  all  the  trees  of  northern  climates,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  shrubs  and  herbs.  In  woody 
plants  the  stems  of  dicotyledons  are  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  sub-class  (monocotyledons)  by  hav- 
ing distinct  pith.  wood,  and  bark,  but  this  (U)es  not  serve  to 
separate  them  from  those  of  the  Conifers  among  the  (iymno- 
-sperms.  In  fact  the  resemblance  of  the  stems  of  dicotyledons 
to  those  of  the  Conifers  led  the  older  botanists  to  inciude  all 
(iynniosperms  in  the  dicotyledons,  ignoring  the  profound 
differences  in  the  ovule,  and  ovuliferous  leaves.  The  real 
relation  of  these  groups  to  one  another  is  more  as  follows: 

Anthophvta,     (  Clas-s  II.  AnRio-        i  Sul)clas.s  11.  Dicotyledons. 

or  -  sperms. '( Sub-class   I.  Mouoeotyletloiis. 

Thanerooamia.  f  Class   I.  Gyinnosperins. 


The  dicotyledons  include  many  orders  and  a  great  many 
families.  Charles  E.  Bessev. 

Diclainiius:  See  Dittany. 

Dictii'tor  [Lat.,  commander,  dictator,  deriv.  of  dicta're, 
commandj :  a  magistrate  of  ancient  Home  who  was  invested 
with  extraordiuaiy  authority.  He  was  elected  in  cases  of 
especial  danger  to  the  re[iublic  and  retained  his  office  for 
six  months,  but  might  be  elected  again  if  the  state  still  stood 
in  need  of  his  services.  The  senate  decided  when  it  was 
neeessiiry  to  elect  a  dictator,  and  made  over  to  one  of  the 
consuls  the  power  of  noiuinating  a  man  to  the  office.  The 
first  dictator  was  chosen  during  the  war  with  the  I^at- 
ins,  500  B.C.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  recognized 
no  superior.  He  could  raise  and  disband  forces;  he  could 
proclaim  war.  and  could  inflict  such  punishments  as  he 
plea.sed.  During  his  rule  all  other  magistrates  except  the 
tribunes  of  the  jieoplc  were  suspeniled  from  their  duties. 
He  was  jireceded  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  the  fasces. 
When  elected  he  chose  a  subordinate  called  magister  equi- 
tum,  who  at  first  a  mere  transmitter  of  orders,  after  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  had  almost  as  nnich  power  as  the  dictator. 
But  the  dictator's  authority  was  limited  in  several  ways.  He 
could  not  pass  the  borders  of  Italy:  he  could  not  touch  the 
treasury,  neither  could  he  ridi>  on  horseback  on  any  expedi- 
tion. The  office  at  first  was  confined  to  patricians,  and  held 
in  great  honor,  but  afterward  became  odious  on  account  ot 
the  usurfiations  of  Sulla  and  Julius  C;esar,  so  that  on  the 
death  of  the  lattc^r  the  senate,  on  the  motion  of  Antony,  dc- 
creeil  that  no  nujreilictators  should  be  appointed.  The  last 
regular  dictator  held  office  202  B.  c. 

Diftioiiary :  a  book  whose  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  arrangi'inent  of  its  subjects  according  to  some  stated 
princi|ile  connected  with  the  form  of  their  names,  usually  the 
principle  ot  alphabetic  order.  In  its  original  and  proper  use 
the  term  was  limited  to  books  in  which  the  subjects  treated 
were  words  or  names,  but  it  is  now,  liy  restriction  of  the 
characteristic  to  alphabetic  arrangement,  freely  extended  to 
books  treating  of  other  subjects.  Thus  we  have  dictionaries 
of  biography,  antiquities,  politics,  history,  history  of  special 
countries,  geography,  statistics,  heraldry,  medicine,  natural 
history.  ]ihilosopliy,  arts  and  manufactures,  quotations,  con- 
versation, the  Bible,  etc.  There  are  dictionaries  of  things 
(Germ.  liealwiirterbiicher)  as  distinguished  from  word-books 
or  dictionaries  proper.  The  dictionary  of  things  which  un- 
dertakes to  cover  all  fields  of  knowledge  is  called  an  encyclo- 
pa'dia  or  cyelopa-dia.  As  dictionaries  of  things  will  be  duly 
treated  under  the  special  topics  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, the  present  article  restricts  itself  to  the  term  dic- 
tionary in  its  original  ami  purely  linguistic  sense. 

There  area  number  of  terms  partly  synonymous  with  dic- 
tionari/,  at  least  in  current  nsjige.  and  partly  indicative  of 
subordinate  classifications,  which  ileserve  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. Lexirim  is  a  term  most  commonly  applied  to  dic- 
tionaries of  Greek.  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  but  may  be  a])plied 
to  any  dictionary  of  .a  dead  or  foreign  language.  Thesaurus 
(Gr.  dTi<ravpSs,  treasury)  is  a  term  which  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  more  extensive  lexical  works  involving  copious  cita- 
tions and  discussions.  Vocaliulaiy  refers  in  its  common  use 
to  a  word-list  with  concise  definitions  accompanying  a  spe- 
cial text  (U-  extract.  Thus  a  Voealiulanj  to  the  First  Six 
Books  of  the  Iliad.  A  gtos-iari/ i:i  properly  a  collection  of 
rare,  obscure,  dialectal,  or  antiquated  words  with  no  attempt 
at  com]ileteness  in  any  line.  Idioticon  (Gr.  iSkotik<(s,  deriv. 
of  IfSiof,  peculiar  to  one's  self)  applies  to  a  collection  of  the 
words  of  a  single  dialect.  Onomustiron  (Gr.  oyoiiaaTiK6i/  (sc. 
$i0Klov),  deriv.  of  uyo/ux,  name)  is  a  collection  of  names  or  of 
the  technical  terms  of  a  S(>iencc  or  art.  The  classical  exam- 
ple is  the  Onomaslieon  of  Julius  Pollux  (.second  century  a.  d.), 
in  which  the  words  of  the  Greek  language  are  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  their  meaning;  thus  under  such  head- 
ings as  the  house.  |)arts  of  the  house,  doors,  locks,  ships, 
nautical  terms,  parts  of  the  day,  etc. 

Closely  related  to  the  dictionary  or  word-book  is  the  con- 
cordance, which  arranges  the  material  of  an  important  work 
or  set  of  works  in  passages  or  phrases,  classifying  them  ac- 
cording to  prominent  words  or  catch-words,  and  indicating 
the  book,  chapter,  verse,  or  line  of  their  occurrence.  Or  it 
may  be  viewed  as  an  index-list  of  the  prominent  words  ac- 
companied by  the  jiassages  in  which  they  occur.  Examples 
are  Cruden.  A..  .1  Complete  Concnrilnnce  to  the  Iloly 
Scri])tures;  Bruder,  K.  II.,  Concordantiae  omnium  vocum 
Novi  Te.ttamenti  Gra'ci  primum  ah  E.  Schmidt  editm- 
I  Clarke,  Mrs.  Cowden,  Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare ; 
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Premlergast,  G.  L.,  Concordance  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer;  Dun- 
bar. H.,  Concordance  to  the  Odyssey  and  Hymns  of  Homer. 

A  list  of  the  words  or  word-forms  in  an  author  or  woi-k 
alphabetically  arranged  with  reference  to  the  passages  where 
they  occur  is  called  an  index.  Thus  Seber,  W..  Index  vo- 
cabulorum  in  Homeri  Hiade  atque  Odyssea ;  Gehring.  In- 
dex Homericus:  Whitney,  W.  D.,  Index  Verborum  to  the 
Piibl.  Texts  of  the  Atharva-Yeda. 

Gazetteer  is  a  name  frequently  applied  to  dictionaries  of 
place-names,  i.  e.  geographical  dictionaries.  This  title  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  name  of  an  early  work  of 
the  kind,  Echard"s,  Tlxe  Gazetteer's  or  Newsman's  Interpret- 
er. Examples  are  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  a 
Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Diction- 
ary; De  Colange,  L.,  The  National  Gazetteer,  a  Geograph- 
ical Dictionary  of  the  United  States. 

Following  is  a  list  of  dictionaries,  selected  and  arranged, 
not  on  an  historical,  but  on  a  purely  practical,  basis,  as  being 
the  most  important  for  general  use  in  connection  with  the 
English  language,  the  historical  development  of  the  English 
dictionarv  being  reserved  for  the  article  Lexicography 
(g.  V.) : 

Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language  in  English. — A 
New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  founded 
mainli/  on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Soci- 
ety, ettitcd  by  .James  A.  H.  Murray  (Oxfonl.  1888).  The  let- 
ters A.  B.  and  the  greater  part  of  C  and  E  had  appeared  in 
Jan..  1893.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  "  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  meaning,  origin,  and  history  of  Eng- 
lish words  now  in  general  use,  or  known  to  have  been  in 
use  at  any  time  during  the  last  700  years."  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  forms  in  which  each  word  appears 
since  the  formation  of  the  language  in  the  eleve^nth  century, 
or  since  the  introduction  of  the  word  into  the  language,  and 
is  consequently  invaluable  for  the  history  of  orthography. 
It  discusses  these  varieties  of  form  in  the  interest  of  deter- 
mining the  historical  development  of  their  pronunciation. 
It  attempts  to  arrange  all  the  meanings  known  to  have  been 
attached  to  each  word  in  the  order  of  their  development. 
and  to  account  for  this  development.  It  furthermore  seeks 
to  give  by  appUeation  of  the  comparative  method  the  pre- 
historic etymology  of  the  word.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  dic- 
tate to  usage,  but  to  record  usage.  It  promises  to  be  as 
valuable  a  classified  word-inventory  as  has  ever  been  made 
foi'  any  language. 

The  Century  Dictionary,  an  Encyclopiedic  Lexicon  of 
the  Engli.ih  Language,  prepared  tmder  the  superintendence 
of  William  Dwight  Whitney  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1891),  ad- 
dresses itself  more  directly  to  the  demands  of  general  use 
than  Murray's  Dictionary.  It  is  far  less  pretentious  in  its 
aims,  and  is  naturally  less  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the 
history  of  form  and  meaning,  being  based  upon  far  smaller 
collections  of  material.  Its  etymologies  are  generally  brief. 
Free  use  of  excellent  illustrations  and  much  explanation  of 
things  as  additional  to  that  of  words  proper  cause  it  to  share 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  encyclopaedia.  In  its  vo- 
cabulary (over  200,000  words)  it  goes  far  beyond  any  other 
dictionary,  having  added  a  great  number  of  modern  scien- 
tific and  technical  terms,  and  many  provincial  and  dialectal 
words. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  a 
Complete  Encyclopiedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Technological,  by  John  Ogilvie :  new  edit,  by  Charles  Annan- 
dale  (London,  1883).  This  is  the  prototype  of  the  Century 
Dictionary,  which  has  followed  its  general  plan  and  is  based 
to  some  extent  upon  its  material. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, being  the  Authentic  Edition  of  Webster's  Vna- 
bridged  Dictionary,  Revised  under  Supervision  of  Noah 
Porter  (Sf)ringfield,  Oct.,  1890).  This  is  the  most  servicea- 
ble dictionary  of  its  compass  (one  volume).  It  includes  a 
dictionary  of  noted  names  of  fiction,  a  pronouncing  gazet- 
teer, a  pronouncing  biographical  dictionary,  a  pronouncing 
vocabulary  of  Scripture  proper  names,  of  Greek  and  Latin 
proper  names,  and  of  English  Christian  names,  a  collection 
of  phrases  and  proverbs  from  foreign  languages,  and  one  of 
arbitrary  signs  used  in  printing  and  writing.  Its  definitions 
are  precise.  The  etymologies,  though  limited  to  the  barest 
essentiuLs,  represent  the  best  scicnlific  work.  The  citations 
from  literature  arc  limiteil. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Eitglixh  Language  by  Rev.  James 
Stormonth,  the  Pronunciation  Revised  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp 
(New  York,  188,5).  A  iliclionary  ba-setl  essentially  upon  the 
standard  English  of  England,  and  as  such  a  particularly 


valuable  book  of  reference,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  does  not  seek  to  present  an  inventory  so 
much  as  a  norm  of  usage.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  word-material  in  groups  according 
to  derivation,  or  sometimes  according  to  etymology  ;  thus  in 
one  group  under  music:  musical,  musically,  musicalness, 
musician,  music-glasses,  etc. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  by  Ch. 
Richardson  (2  vols.,  London,  1839).  Valuable  for  its  nu- 
merous quotations  from  standard  authors,  chronologically 
arranged.  Its  etymologies  are  remarkable  for  their  perver- 
sity. A  new  anil  greatly  condensed  edition,  omitting  the 
useful  citations  and  retaining  the  baneful  etvmologies,  ap- 
peared in  1860. 

A  Dictioimry  of  the  English  Language,  Founded  on  that 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  Numerous  Additions  and 
Emendations,  by  R.  G.  Latham  (4  vols..  London,  1866) ;  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  adapt  the  famous  dictionary  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  first  appeared  in  1755,  to  present  needs. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Joseph  Emer- 
son Worcester  (Boston,  1860,  and  in  many  other  subsequent 
editions). 

Schmidt's  Shalcespeare  Lexicon,  a  Complete  Dictionary 
of  all  the  English  Words.  Phrases,  and  Constructions  in  the 
Works  of  the  Poet  (2  vols.,  1874-75),  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
sample  of  the  dictionaries  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the 
meanings  of  words  as  used  by  particular  authors. 

Etymological  Dictionaries  of  English. — Skeat,  W.  W.,  An 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  Arranged 
on  an  Historical  Essis  (Oxford,  1882 ;  2d  edit.  1884 ;  abbrev. 
of  same,  ^1  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary,  2d  edit.  1885). 
The  best  work  of  its  kind,  but  very  defective  on  the  side  of 
scientific  phonology.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  loan  clement  of  the  language  and  in  the 
field  of  general  Indo-European  philology. 

Mueller,  Eduard,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  en- 
glischen  Sprache  (2d  edit.  2  vols.,  Cothen,  1878).  Repre- 
sents the  best  philological  attainment  of  the  date  of  publi- 
cation.   Needs  revision. 

Wedgewood,  H..  A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology  (2d 
edit.  187"2).  Though  containing  much  original  and  valuable 
material,  its  uncritical  method  and  fantastic  views  of  the 
growth  of  language  render  it  entirely  untrustworthy. 

Palmer,  A.  S.,  Folk-etymology,  a  dictionary  of  verbal  cor- 
ruptions or  words  perverted  in  form  or  meaning  by  false 
derivation  or  mistaken  analogy  (London.  1882).  A  most 
valuable  and  useful  collection  of  material,  neeiling,  how- 
ever, a  more  critical  treatment. 

The  Stanford  Dictionary  of  Anglicized  Words  and 
Phrases,  edited  by  C.  A.  M.  Fenriell  (1892).  This  work  deals 
principally  with  the  material  imported  into  English  from 
other  languages  since  the  introduction  of  printing. 

Dictionaries  of  Phrases  and  Synonyms. — Roget's  Thesau- 
rus of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  classified  and  arranged 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  ideas  and  assist  in  lit- 
erary composition  (London,  1852. 1879, 1886, 1892).  A  classi- 
fied vocabulary  of  standard  English,  with  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  phrases  and  proverbial  expressions. 

Smith,  Charles  John.  Synonyms  Discriminated,  a  diction- 
ary of  synonymous  words  in  the  English  Language,  illustrated 
with  quotations  from  standard  writers  (new  edition  1882). 

Crabb,  G.,  English  Synonyms  Explained  (latest  edition 
1889). 

Dictionaries  of  Quotations.  Literary  Allusions,  Pseu- 
donyms, etc. — Bartlett.  J.  R.,  Familiar  Quotations  (1889); 
Brewer,  E.  C,  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  (1880);  The 
Readers  Handbook  (1888):  Wlieeler.  W.  A.,  Noted  Names 
in  Fiction  (1889) ;  Familiar  Allusions  (1882) ;  Allibone, 
S.  A.,  Great  Authors  of  All  Ages  (1885);  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors (5  vols.,  1872-91J ;  Ward.  A.  L..  Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions in  Prose  (1889);  Bent.  S.  A..  Short  Sai/ings  of  Great 
Men  (1882);  Frev.  A.  R.,  Sobriquets  and  Nicknames  (1888); 
Reddall.  U.  F.,  Fact.  Fancy,  and  Fable  (1889);  Barbier, 
A.  A.,  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  (4  vols.,  1880); 
Weller,  E.,  Lexicon  Pseudonymorum  (1886) ;  Halkett-Laing, 
Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of 
Great  Britain  (4  vols.,  1888);  Cusliing.  W.,  Initials  and 
Pseudon yms (1^5 ;  second  series  1888) ;  Cushing.W.,  Anonyms 
(1890);  Franklin,  A.,  Dictionnaire  des  Noms,  Surnoms,  et 
Pseudonyms  Latins  de  VHistnire  Litteraire  du  Moyen  Age 
(1875);  Adams.  W.  I)..  Dictionary  of  English  Literature: 
includes  in  its  headings  names  of  authors  and  noms  de 
plume,  titles  of  books,  first  lines  of  familiar  poems, 
|ihrases,  etc. 
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Dictionaries  of  yiimes  of  Persons  and  Places. — Lippin- 
cott's  Gazetteer  of  tlie  World,  edited  bv  Thomas  and  iJald- 
wiu  (1^82):  Johnston,  A.  K.,  General  Dictionary  of  Ge- 
ograptty  (1882);  Putnam's  Globe  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World  (1S88) :  Ulaekie,  C.  Dictionan/  of  Place-names, 
giving  their  derivations  (1887):  Century  Cyclopwdia  of 
Xames  (1894):  Klcinpaul.  \i...  Menxchen-  und  Vulkeruamen 
(iss.")) ;  Joyce,  1'.  A\'.,  Irish  Xames  and  Places,  3  series  (188S) ; 
i.owvv. 'SI.  A..  English  Surnamts  (3  vols.,  1875);  Patrony- 
mica  Britannica,  dictionary  of  family  names  (1860);  cf. 
also  Yougc,  C.  M.,  History  of  Christian  Names  (1884). 

Dictionaries  of  English  Dialects,  etc. — Wriglit.  Thomas, 
Dictionary  of  (ilisolete  and  Provincial  English,  contjiinin<j 
wordsfriiiii  tlie  Knjtlish  writers  previous  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury whieh  are  no  longer  in  use.  or  are  not  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  words  which  are  now  used  only  in  the  provincial 
dialects  (2  vols.,  1857;  later  edition  by  S.'J.  Herrtage,  1S86); 
Ilalliwell-Phillips,  J.  O.,  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  Phrases,  etc.  (3  vols.,  latest  edition  1880). 

Britten  and  Holland,  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names 
(.3  j)arts,  1878-84) ;  Bartlett,  J.  R.,  Dictionary  of  American- 
isms (1877) ;  Farmer,  J.  S.,  Americanisms,  Old  and  New 
(1889). 

For  special  dictionaries  to  various  local  dialects  of  Eng- 
land, see  bibliography  by  J.  Wright  in  Paul's  Grundriss  der 
german.  Philol.  i.,  976  ff. 

Dictionaries  of  Middle  English. — A  Middle-English  Dic- 
tionary, containing  words  used  by  English  writers  from  the 
ttrelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Francis  Stratmann.  Xow 
edition,  rearranged,  revised,  and  enlarged,  by  Hein-y  Brad- 
ley (1891).  The  earlier  edition  of  tliis  work  appeared  under 
tlie  title  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language. 

Altenylische  Sprachproben  nebst  einem  WorterbucJi  her- 
ausgegehen  von  Eduard  Matzner.  The  first  volume  is  made 
up  of  selections;  the  second  (1878-91)  is  the  dictionary 
proiier,  and  has  appeared  through  the  letter  L.  The  title 
'■  Altenglisch"  is  used  to  designate  what  is  now,  in  English, 
generally  called  "  Middle  English." 

,1  Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  bv  A.  L.  May- 
hew  and  W,  W.  Skeat  (1888.  273  pp.). 

Dictionaries  of  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon). — An  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  manuscript  collections  of 
Joseph  Bosworth,  edited  and  enlarged  bv  Northcote  Toller 
(4  parts,  A-Sw  complete,  1882-92). 

(jrrein,  Sprachschatz  der  angelsdchsischen  Dicliter,  3  vols., 
1861-64  (vols.  iii.  and  iv,  of  the  Biblioihek  der  angelsach- 
sischen  Poesie).  An  abbreviated  form  of  same  by  Groschopp 
(1883).  and  in  English  form,  Harrison  and  Baskerville,  A 
Handy  Poetical  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  (1885). 

Leo,  IL,  Angelsdchsisches  Glossar  (1877). 

The  Most  Available  Greek  Dictionaries. — Liddell  and 
Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon,  7th  edition  (1889) ;  also  vari- 
ous abridged  editions. 

Yonge,  C.  1).,  English-Greek  Lexicon  (1870) ;  also  an 
abridged  edition. 

Thayer,  J.  H.,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated,  revised, and  enlarged  from  Grimm's  Wilke's 
Clavis  Noi'i  Teatamenti  (1889). 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  By- 
zantine Periods  (1870) ;  memorial  edit,  revised  bv  J.  U. 
Thayer  (1887). 

Ct)ntopoulos,  N.,  Af^tKhy  'EW-nuoaYy^-ticSy  (Modern  Greek- 
English),  3d  edit.  1889 ;  also  a  vol.  for  English-Modern 
Greek. 

Cremer,  H.,  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  (1887). 

Pape,  W'.,  Wiirterbuch  der  griechischen  Eigennamen 
(proper  names),  2  vols. 

Stejjhanus.  II.,  Thesaurus  Lingnw  grcecce  (Greek-Latin) ; 
best  edit,  edited  by  Hase,  C.  B.,  Dindorf,  G.,  Dindorf,  L-. 
(Paris.  1831-65). 

The  Most  Available  Latin  Dictionaries. — Harper's  Latin 
Dictionan/,  bfised  on  Freund's  Latin-German  Lexicon, 
edited  bv  E.  A.  Andrews  and  revised  bv  C,  T.  Lewis  and  C. 
bhort  (1886). 

White  and  Riddle,  Latin-Enqli.fh  Dictionary  (2  vols., 
1880),  abriilged  (ls(i.-,):  English-hatin  Dictionary  (1870). 

Forcellini,  Aeg..  Totius  Latinitalis  Lexicon  ;  5th  edit,  re- 
vised by  V.  I)e  \'it  (6  vols.,  1858-75) :  Onoma.iticon  totius 
Latinitalis;  .5th  edit,  revised  by  De  V'it  (1859-).  The  most 
complete  of  all  the  Latin  lexicons. 

Georges,  K.  E.,  Deutsch-Lat.  und  Lat.-Deutsches  Worter- 
buch  (4  vols.,  1880-85).  A  very  serviceable  work,  accurate  and 
compact.     The  best  of  the  Latin  dictionaries  in  German. 


Du  Cange,  C  D.,  Glo!<snrium  medi(e  et  infimce  Latinitalis, 
edited  by  Henschel  (10  vols..  1882-«8). 

Best  Dictionaries  of  Modern  European  Languages  (into 
English). — Pliigel,  A  Universal  Engli.Hh-German  and  Ger- 
man-English Dictionary  (3  vols. ;  fourth  thoroughly  re- 
vised edition,  3  vols.,  appeared  1891).     Altogether  the  best. 

Grieb,  C  F.,  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Lan- 
guages, 3  vols.  (1885):  Lucas,  N.  J..  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  Languages  (4  vols.,  1868) ;  Whitney,  W.  D., 
German  and  Engl.  })ict.  (1877);  Kohler,  F.,  German  and 
English  Dictionary  (1881):  tlie  best  of  the  smaller  dic- 
tionaries. Eger,  Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English 
and  German  Languages  (1886). 

Calisch,  Complete  Dictionary  of  English  and  Dutch  Lan- 
guages (i  vols.,  1890):  V\v>iyA.  .\..  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish-Dutch and  Dutch-English  Languages  (1877) :  Ferrall- 
Repp-Rosing,  Danish-English  and  English-Danish  Dic- 
tionary (1873) :  Larsen.  A..  Danish-Noricegian-English  Dic- 
tionary (19^);  Geelmuyden,  J.,  English-Norwegian  Diction- 
ary (1887) ;  Nilsson-Widmark-Bollin,  English-Swedish  Dic- 
tionary (1889) ;  Oman,  V.  E.,  Swedish-English  Dictionary 
(1889). 

S[)iers  and  Surenne,  French  and  English  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  (1891):  Ga.sc,  F.  E.  A.,  English-French  anii 
French-English  Dictionary  (1889):  llarailton-Legros. /^ic- 
tionnaire  International  FranfaLs-Anglais  (1888);  Bellows, 
J.,  Pocket  Dictionary  Freyich-English  and  English-French 
(1877) ;  an  ideal  pocket  dictionary ;  compact,  accurate,  and 
arranged  on  such  a  i)lan  that  the  exact  use  of  the  words 
can  usually  be  easily  determined. 

Baretti,  J..  Italian-English  and  Engli.sh-Italian  Dic- 
tionary (1877);  James  and  Grassi.  Dictionary  of  English 
and  Italian  Languages  (1884) :  Millhouse,  J.,  New  English 
and  Italian  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  1889). 

Velasquez,  M.,  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
and  English  Languages  (3  vols.,  1889),  abridged  (1889); 
Xeuraan  and  Baretti,  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Languages  (2  vols.,  1874) ;  Lopez  and  Bensley,  New 
Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages  (1878) ; 
Valdez,  J.  F.,  Portuguese-English  and  English-Portugue.se 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  (3  vols.,  1879):  de  Lacerda,  Jose, 
New  Dictionary  of  Portuguese  and  English  Languages  (2 
vols.,  1871) ;  Elwes,  A.,  Portuguese-English  and  English- 
Portuguese  Dictionary  (1888) ;  Contopoulos,  X.,  Greek-Eng- 
lish and  English-Greek  (Modem  Greek)  Lexicon  (1889) ; 
Alcxandrow,  A.,  Complete  English-Russian  Dictionary  (3 
vols.,  1879);  Pawlowsky,  J..  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  Languages  (1874) ;  Baranowski,  J.  J., 
Anglo-Polish  Lexicon  (1884);  Redhouse,  J.  W..  Turkish 
an!i  English  Dictionary  (1887) ;  Bizonfy,  F..  English-Hun- 
garian Dictionary  (1878);  Hungarian-l^nglish  (1886). 

For  dictionaries  of  other  languages  see  under  head  of 
special  languages. 

Etymological  Dictionaries. — Those  on  English  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  the  special  liead  of  Englisli. 
Tile  following  list  contains  the  titles  of  the  most  important 
works  of  present  scientific  value : 

Fick,  A.,  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  indogerman- 
ischen  Sprachen  (4  vols.,  3d  edit.  1876) :  of  4th  edit,  one  vol. 
appeared  (1890).  Tlie  only  etymological  dictionary  covering 
the  whole  field  of  Indo-European  speech  which  is  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  present  status  of  science. 

Pott,  A.  P.,  Wurzel worterbuch  der  indogemi.  Sprachen 
(6  vols..  1876).  Though  now  entirely  antiquated  in  its  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  it  remains  a  storehouse  of  valuable  and 
suggestive  material. 

C'urtius,  G.,  Grundziige  der  griechischen  Etymologic  (5th 
edit.  1879);  in  Engl,  translation  bv  Wilkins  and  England 
(3  vols..  1886).  This  work  offers  the  fullest  collection  of 
material  available,  but  in  its  theories  of  scientific  etymology 
is  already  antiquated,  and  can  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an 
authority. 

Vanicck,  A.,  Oriechisch-Lateinisch  elymologisches  WBrt- 
erbuch  (\8~1).  Absolutely  lacking  in  critical  value,  but  use- 
ful for  its  references  to  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject. 

Prellwitz,  W.,  Efymologi.sches  Worterbuch  der  griech. 
Sprache  (1892).  The  best  available  handbook,  but  it  coii- 
tains  no  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  is 
not  free  from  a  certain  laxity  in  the  application  of  phonetic 
laws. 

Wliarton,  E.  R..  Elyma  Graca  (1882).  Contains  little  in- 
dependent material. 

I'ajie,  W..  Elymologisches  Worterbuch  der  griech.  Sprache 
(1836).     This  is  not  strictly  an  etymologicaldictionary,  but 
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is  a  collection  of  the  word-material  of  the  language  arranged 
according  to  endings  or  suffixes,  and  is  often  of  great  con- 
venience for  etymological  or  grammatical  purposes. 

Vanicek.  A.,  Etijmologisches  Worterhuch  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  {1S81) ;  uncritical.  Wharton,  E.  \i.,Etyma  Latina 
(18!)()) ;  a  convenient  handbook.  Brcal-Bailly,  Dictionnaire 
it;iiitolo(ii(jiie  Latin  (1886) ;  intended  especially  for  school 
use :  words  are  arranged  into  convenient  groups  around 
their  primitives.  Postgate  and  Vince,  Dii-fioimri/  of  Latin 
Etymoiogy  (in  preparation).  A  Latin  etymological  diction- 
ary by  Prof.  Osthoff,  of  Heidelberg,  is  also  in  preparation. 
There  follow  two  dictionaries  of  Greek  loan-words  in  Latin 
which  are  serviceable  for  etymological  purposes :  Weise,  F. 
0.,  Die  griech.  Worter  ii/i  Lateinischen  (1882) ;  Saalfeld,  G. 
A.,  Tensaurus  ItalngriFCiis  (18'^4). 

Diez,  F.,  Eti/moiogisches  Wiirferhuch  der  romanisclien 
Sprachen(18Sl).  Korting,  G., Luteinisch-Romanisches  Wort- 
erhuch (1893).  This  is  really  an  etymological  dictionary  of 
the  Romance  languages,  having  its  material  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  its  sources,  i.  e.  generally  under  the  Latin 
form  ;  a  most  valuable  book.  Brachet,  A.,  Etymological 
French  Dictionary,  translated  from  French  by  G.  W.  Kitehin 
(1878).  Scheler,  A.,  Dictionnaire  d' Etymologic  Fran(-aise 
(1880).  The  great  French  dictionary  of  Littre  (4  vols,  and 
suppl.,  1874-84)  is  also  invaluable  for  its  etymological  ma- 
terial. Coelho,  P.  A.,  Diccionario  manuel  etymologico  da 
Lingua  Portuguesa  (1890).  Schade,  0.,  Altdeutsches  Wort- 
erbi'ich  (2d  edit.  1872-82).  Kluge,  F.,  Etymologisches 
Worterbueh  der  deutschen  Sprache  (4th  edit.  1889).  The 
fourth  edition  has  appeared  in  English  translation.  One  of 
the  best  etvmological  dictionaries  of  anv  language.  Wci- 
gand,  F.  L.  K.,  Deutsches  Worterbueh  (2  vols.,  1882).  Of 
first  importance  for  the  modern  German,  especially  for  the 
development  of  signification,  is  the  monumental  work  begun 
by  the  Grimm  brothers.  Grimm,  J.  and  W.,  Deutsclies  Wort- 
erbueh (begun  in  1852  still  (1893)  incomplete). 

Feist,  S.,  Onmdriss  der  gotischen  Etymologie  (1888). 

Balg,  G.  H.,  A  Comparative  Glossary  of  the  Gothic 
Language  (1887-90). 

Jliklosich,  F.,  Etymologisches  Worterbueh  der  slavischen 
Sprachen  (1886). 

Mever,  G.,  Etymologisches  Worterbueh  der  albanesichen 
Sprache  (1891). 

Scientific  Dictionaries.  —  Dictionaries  explaining  the 
meanings  of  words  peculiar  to  the  arts  or  sciences  or  the 
technical  or  scientilic  meanings  of  words  also  in  general 
usage  have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity,  keeping  close  to 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences  themselves.  This 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  vast  terminology  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  precludes  the  incorporation  of  a  great 
portion  of  their  terms  in  any  general  dictionary.  All  the 
more  important  technical  or  scientific  dictionaries,  as  of 
chemistry,  electricity,  mechanics,  medicine,  law,  philosophy, 
theology,  etc.,  are  found  in  most  public  libraries. 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

Dlc'tjoareiis  [from  Gr.  Hktvov,  net  +  root  of  Gr.  yivos, 
race] :  a  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for  a  sub-class  of  plants 
included  by  other  botanists  among  raonocotyledonous  plants. 
While  they  agree  with  the  latter  in  the  structure  of  the  em- 
bryo, they  are  distinguished  by  having  net-veined  instead  of 
parallel-veined  leaves,  and  the  growth  of  their  stems  appears 
to  partly  resemble  that  of  dicotyledons  and  partly  that  of 
monocotyledons.  The  most  important  families  referred  to 
this  class  are  Dioscoreacem  and  Sniilacece,  and  among  the 
plants  are  the  ditferent  species  of  yam  and  sarsaparilla. 

Dic'tys  Cretcn'sis :  an  apocryphal  history  or  journal  of 
the  Trojan  war  (Ephemeris  Belli  Trojani)  in  six  books, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  bv  a  certain  Dictvs,  who 
went  with  Idomeneus,  King  of  Crete,  to  Troy.  The  original, 
written  on  bark  in  Plicenician  characters,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  transl;ited  into  Attic  Greek.  The  work  in 
its  present  form  is  probalily  a  compilation  of  the  fourth 
century.  Scliolars  are  still  <livided  as  to  whctlier  it  is  or  is 
not  a  translation  of  a  Gr<'ek  original.  The  professed  Latin 
translator,  L.  .Septimius,  dedicates  his  work  to  Q.  Aradius. 
There  are  many  imitations  of  Sallust,  Vergil,  and  other  Latin 
writers.  Dictys  and  Dares  were  very  popular  in  tlie  Jliddle 
Ages,  and  from  them  many  Homeric  legends  were  introduced 
into  Romance.  Sec  edition  Ijy  U.  Meister  (Leipzig,  1872)  and 
article  Dares.  M.  Warren. 

Dicyn'odon  [from  (!r.  8i-,  two  4-  kuv,  noniin.  Kiwv, 
dog  +  oSoiJj,  toolhj :  a  genus  of  fossil  reptiles  whose  remains 


have  been  found  in  South  Africa.  Animals  of  this  genus 
united  in  their  structure  the  characteristics  of  different  rep- 
tiles. The  closed  orbits  and  sharp,  compressed  jaws  covered 
with  a  horny  plate  ally  it  closely  to  the  tortoise,  but  it  also 
has  affinities  with  the  lizard  and  crocodile.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  tusks  growing  down- 
ward, one  from  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  articulat- 
ing surfaces  of  the  vertebne  being  hollow,  it  mav  be  sup- 
posed that  these  reptiles  were  good  swimmers;  aiid  if  they 
were  inhabitants  of  the  water,  the  construction  of  the  bony 
passages  of  the  nostrils  proves  that  they  must  have  come  to 
the  surface  to  breathe  air. 

Didactic  [from  Gr.  SiSoKTiKis.  pertaining  to  teaching ; 
Siiaanftv,  teach]  ;  skilled  in  teaching,  imparting  instruction. 
Didactic  poetry  aims  chiefly  to  teach  some  art,  science,  or 
system  of  philosophy.  Among  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  ancient  didactic  poems  are  Lucretius's  De  Rerum 
Naturd  (designed  to  explain  and  defend  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus),  which  Macaulay  pronounces  "  the  finest  didactic 
poem  in  any  language "' ;  Vergil's  Georgics  (a  treatise  on  agri- 
culture) ;  and  Horace's  De  Arte  Poetica  (On  the  Poetic  Art). 
Many  fine  didactic  poems  have  also  been  written  in  modern 
times.  Among  the  principal  of  these  are  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry 
(De  Arte  Poetica) ;  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry  (L'Art  poetique); 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  and  Essay  on  3Ian ;  Darwin's 
Botanic  Garden  ;  and  most  of  Cowper's  longer  poems. 

Didel'pliia  [from  Gr.  8i-,  twice  +  S(\(pis,  womb,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  double  condition  of  the  uterus]  :  that  one  of  the 
tlu-ee  sub-classes  of  mammals  containing  the  marsupials,  or 
pouched  mammals,  equivalent  to  the  Jllelatheria  of  Hux- 
ley. Contrasted  with  Ornithodelphia,  the  Monotremes,  or 
egg-laying  mammals,  atid  the  Monodelphia,  or  placental 
mammals.     See  Mammals  and  Marsupialia.         P.  A.  L. 

Didelpliys:  See  Opossum. 

Diderot,  dn-'dro',  Denis:  French  philosopher;  b.  at  Lan- 
gres,  Oct.  5,  171.3  ;  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  destined  for 
the  Church  and  later  for  the  law,  but  eagerly  embraced  the 
study  of  literature.  His  father,  a  prosperous  cutler  of  stern 
character,  withdrew  from  him  all  support  upon  his  refusal 
to  pursue  his  professional  studies.  Among  his  first  writings 
were  a  free  translation  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Concerning 
Virtue  and  Merit,  with  comments  of  his  own :  Philosophic 
Tlioughts  (1746),  soon  followed  by  the  essay  On  the  Suffi- 
ciency of  Natural  Religion,  in  both  of  which  he  presented 
the  rationalistic  objections  to  revealed  religion  ;  and  Lettre 
sur  les  Areugles  (1749),  in  whicli  he  showed  the  dependence 
of  men's  ideas  upon  the  five  senses,  and  foresliailowed  the 
modern  theory  of  variability  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
He  suggested  too  the  possibility,  since  realized,  of  teaching 
the  blind  to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch.  This  work  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  but  cost  him  a  year's  imprisonment. 
His  earlier  works  were  all  written  under  the  stress  of  pov- 
erty. His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  Encyclo- 
pa'dia  (Encyclopedie.ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des Sciences, 
des  Arts  et  Metiers),  of  which  he  and  D'Alenibert  were  joint 
editors.  He  wrote  the  articles  on  ancient  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  on  the  arts  and  trades,  and  supervised  other  parts 
of  the  work.  He  expended  many  years  on  this  arduous 
labor,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  great  quickness  of  in- 
tellect and  extent  of  information.  Grimm  expressed  the 
opinion  tliat  he  had  perhaps  the  inost  encycloniedic  head 
tliat  ever  existed.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1751.  The  Government  suspended  the  publication 
because  it  revealed  too  progressive  a  spirit.  The  ideas 
which  seemed  so  radical  and  dangerous  to  the  governing 
class  of  France  in  1759  soinid  strangely  commonplace  to 
the  modern  reader  of  the  Encyrlupirdia.  It  did  not  advo- 
cate atheistic  views,  nor  did  it  directly  attack  either  the 
•Church  or  tlie  slate;  but  it  took  for  granted  the  righteous- 
ness of  religious  tolerance,  it  exalted  scientific  knowledge 
and  peaceful  iiulustry,  and  it  assumed  that  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  jieople  should  be  the  chief  object  of  pub- 
lic concern.  The  tendency  of  all  this  was  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  regime.  In  spite  of  the  suspension  the 
work  was  clan<iestinely  continued,  but  the  greater  contribu- 
tors feared  to  compromise  themselves  by  writing  for  an  ille- 
gal publication,  a  .d  for  .seven  years  Diderot  worked  almost 
iniaided,  finishing  several  hundred  articles,  reading  jiroofs 
and  attending  lo  the  details  of  the  workshop,  in  the  midst 
of  repeated  insults  and  the  frequent  interference  of  the  po- 
lice. It  was  completed  in  1705.  In  that  year  Catharine  II. 
of  Russia  granted  him  a  pension  and  invited  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  whither  he  went  in  1773,  but  he  soon  returned 
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to  France.  Among  his  works  are  novels  entitled  The  Nun 
mid  Jacques  the  FataliM.  He  is  considered  us  the  chief  of 
the  skei)lieal  philosophers  called  Encyclopiedists.  D.  in  Paris, 
July  30,  17W4.  His  complete  works  were  published  by  Nai- 
irron  (15  vols.,  1798;  new  eil.  23  vols.,  1821).  See  Dainiron, 
Mhiioire  sur  Diderot  (18.52);  Carlyle,  E.i»aij  on  ])iderol; 
Kosenkranz,  icAcH  und  Werke  DiderotsCi  vols.,  1866);  Mor- 
ley,  Diderot  and  the  Encyelopwdista  (2  vols.,  1878). 

Revised  by  F.  M.  Colby. 

Didier,  dee'di-a',  Jules:  landscape  and  animal  painter; 
li.  in  Paris,  May  26,  1831.  Pupil  of  Leon  Cof^iiiet  and 
Laurens;  (fraud  Prix  de  Rome  1857;  medals.  Salons,  1M66 
and  1869  ;  third-class  medal,  Paris  E.vposition,  1889.  One 
of  his  best  works,  Farm  in  lioman  Campagna.  is  in  the 
Luxemljourj;  Gallery,  Paris.     Studio  in  Paris.       W.  A.  C. 

Did'iiis,  Salvus  Juliaxus  :  a  Roman  emperor;  b.  at 
Milan  in  133  A.  I).  He  had  a  hijjh  command  in  the  army, 
and  was  chosen  consul  with  Pertinax,  after  whose  death,  in 
193  A.  I).,  the  prictoriaus  nlTcred  the  empire  at  public  auc- 
tion to  the  hiijhest  bidder.  Didius.  who  was  very  rich,  gave 
6,2.50  drachmas  to  each  solilier,  and  was  proclaimed  empe- 
ror. After  reigning  nearly  two  months  he  was  killed  in  his 
palace  by  his  soldiers,  Juno  1,  193.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Severus. 

Di'do  (i.  e.  the  fugitive),  whose  real  name  was  £li$)sa  or 
Klisa:  a  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Ageiior, 
after  whose  death  she  and  her  younger  brother  Pygmalicm 
(Piimelium)  were  to  reign  conjointlv.  But  Pygmalion, 
aided  liy  democratic  partisans,  usurped  the  wliole  autliority, 
and  |jrcicured  the  assassination  of  her  luisliand  and  uncle 
(the  .Siclia-us  of  Vergil).  She  then  fled  with  many  Tyrians 
bv  sea.  and  founded  Carthage  at)Out  870-860  B.  c.  Iliarbas, 
King  of  Xumidia,  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage,  threat- 
ening war  in  Ciise  of  refusal,  and  to  escape  this  fate  Dido 
stabbed  herself  upon  a  funeral  pile.  Vergil  has  b(H'n 
charged  witli  committing  an  anachronism  in  representing 
her  as  contemporary  with  ^Eueas.  See  Vergil's  lEneid  (i., 
ii.,  and  iv.). 

Didon,  dee'doii',  J.  Hexri,  Pere :  a  French  Dominican 
preacher  and  writer;  b.  Mar.  17,  1840;  has  attracted  much 
attention  for  his  series  of  elociuent  Lenten  sermons.  Hav- 
ing come  into  conflict  with  his  superiors  because  of  his 
views  about  democracy,  he  ceased  for  a  time  to  preach. 
His  leisure  was  spent  in  preparing  a  life  of  Jesus  which 
should  be  an  antidote  to  the  skeptical  Vie  de  Jesus  of  Renan. 
The  result  was  his  Je.ius-Chnst  (2  t.,  1891),  a  book  which 
moveil  Paris  and  France  deeply.  He  has  also  written  a 
book  about  Germany,  Les  Allemands  (1884). 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Didot.  di'e'do,  Fraxvois  :  printer;  b.  in  Paris  in  1689; 
founiied  there  a  famous  house  of  printers  and  tvpe-fouiid- 
ers.  1).  Nov.  1,  1757.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
sons,  Frax(;ois  Ambrolse  (b.  in  1730,  d.  July  10,  1804),'who 
nuide  improvements  in  the  printing-press  and  paper  nuimi- 
facture,  and  Pierre  Frax(;ois.  Of  the  sons  of  the  former, 
Pierre  (b.  1760.  d.  Dec.  31,  1853,  leaving  as  his  successor 
his  son  Ji'LES)  took  cliargo  of  the  printing-house  in  1789, 
and  [)ublished  magniiiceiit  folio  editions  of  Vergil,  Horace, 
Racine,  and  other  cla.ssical  authors;  and  Firmix  (I).  17(i4,  d. 
Apr.  24,  1836)  took  charge  of  the  type-foundry,  improved 
the  art  of  stereolyi)ing,  and  became  known  also  as  an  author 
and  translator.  His  business  wa.s  inherited  by  his  sons, 
Ambroise  Fiumix  (1>.  Dec.  20,  1790,  d.  Feb.  22,  1876)  and 
Hyacixtiie  Fiumix  (b.  Mar.  11,  1794,  d.  Aug.  6,  1880). 

Didruii.  (k'e  droiV,  Adolphe  Xai'oleox:  French  archa-- 
ologist ;  b.  at  llautvillers.  Manic,  Mar.  13,  1806.  He  began 
in  1H44  to  pul)lish  Annates  Archeoloi/itjues.  devoted  to 
median-al  art  and  aiitiipiitie.s,  which  he  continued  to  twenty- 
seven  quarto  volumes.  This  work  was  completed,  long  after 
his  death,  by  the  twenty-eighth  volume,  which  included  a 
general  index.  It  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  medi.eval  art 
ami  arclneology.  His  chief  works  are  a  Manual  of  Christian 
Iconographi/  translated  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and 
Vhrislian  Jconinjraphy  (1843),  which  forms  a  history  of  the 
representations  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  iu  art,  their 
attriluites.  etc.     I).  Nov.  13,  1867. 

Didym'iiim  [from  Gr.  MSu^ot,  twofold]:  an  element  sep- 
arated by  Mosander  in  1S42  from  the  mineral  cerite.  Its 
occurrence  with  lanthanum  led  to  the  name  didymium, 
which  refers  to  the  twiiilike  relation  between  the  two 
metals.  According  to  von  Welsbach,  the  element  hitherto 
called  didymium  is  a  mixture  of  two  elements  which  can 


be  separated  by  repeated  crystallizations  of  the  nitrates. 
One  oi  these  he  calls  praseodymium,  the  other  neodymium. 
When  a  salt  of  one  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  the  other  a  salt 
of  didymium  is  obtained.  Crookes,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  separating  didymium  into  two  distinct  substances. 
Didymium  is  more  closelv  allie<l  to  bisniuth  than  to  any 
other  common  clement.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  Di,  and  its 
atomic  weight  about  143.  "        Ira  Rk.msen. 

Did'ynms  (The  Rlixd):  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age;  b.  at  Alexandria,  A.  1).  308;  liecame  blind  in  his 
fifth  year.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  theological  school  in 
Alexandria  from  390  to  395,  the  year  in  which  he  died.  His 
extant  works  are  a  treatise  upon  the  Spirit,  a  treatise  upon 
the  Trinity,  the  work  On  the  Canonical  Epistles,  and  the 
treatise  Against  the  Manichceans. 

Didymiis  of  .\lexaiidria  :  Greek  grammarian,  surnamed 
for  his  industry  Chalcenlerus  (Brazenbowels);  b.  about  63 
B.  c. ;  lived  in  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  written  more  than 
3,500  ■'  books,"  chiefly  commentaries  on  (ireek  authors.  To 
Didyiiuis  and  his  excerptors  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  learned  investigations  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars. 
See  JI.  Schmidt,  Didymi  Chalcenteri  Fragmenta  (1854). 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 

Die:  in  coinage,  the  instrument  by  which  impressions  are 
stami>ed  upon  coins.  The  intended  device  is  first  engraved 
1)V  hand  upon  a  plug  of  forged  steel,  which  is  softened  f<n' 
the  purpose  by  heating,  and  which,  when  complete,  is  hard- 
ened and  is  called  a  matrix.  From  this,  coins,  medals,  or 
the  like  could  be  struck  directly,  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
make  dies  from  it  by  means  of  a  |)uncli.  For  this  purpose, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  fly-press,  an  impression  in  relief  is 
taken  upon  another  piece  of  soft  steel,  which,  when  duly 
shaped  and  hardened,  is  called  Uic  punch.  From  this  again 
impressions  upon  pieces  of  steel  are  taken,  which,  being 
shaped  in  the  lathe  and  tempered,  are  the  (f(p.«,  and  whicli 
are,  of  course,  exact  reproductions  of  the  original  die  or 
matrix.  A  good  pair  of  dies  will  sometimes  yield  from 
200,000  to  300,000  impressions  before  they  become  too  much 
worn  for  use.  The  engraving  of  dies,  technically  called 
die-sinking,  has  acquired  increased  importance  on  account 
of  tlie  great  exteiisinn  of  the  process  of  stamping  metal. 
Many  kinds  of  work  formerly  made  by  the  hammer  and 
punch  are  now  shajied  by  a  few  blows  between  suitable 
dies.  As  examples  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  ornamen- 
tal w'ork  of  gas-fittings,  buttons,  common  jewelry,  ornamen- 
tal trays,  dishes,  boxes,  small  parts  of  firearms,  etc.  For 
such  ]iur] loses  a  pair  of  dies  is  reiiuired^-one  in  relief,  the 
other  in  intaglio — and  the  metal  is  ]iressed  between  them. 
Tlie  astonishing  chea|mess  of  many  of  the  metallic  wares  is 
mainly  due  to  the  use  of  dies  for  doing  l)y  a  single  blow  the 
work  ihat  formerly  required  long  and  tedious  manipulation. 

Die,  in  architecture,  is  that  part  of  a  jjedestal  which  lies 
between  its  ijase  and  its  cornice. 

Die  (pill.  Dice):  See  Dice. 

Dicbitcll.  dee'bitch  (surnamed  Sabalkanski).  Haxs  Karl 
Frieiirich  Antox,  ('(mnt:  Russian  "eiieral ;  b.  in  Silesia, 
May  13,  1785.  He  served  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  1805, 
and  became  a  major-general  in  1812.  Having  distinguished 
liimself  at  the  lial  I  les  of  Liitzcn.  Dresden.  aii<l  Lei|izig,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  liculi'iiant-gcni-ral  in  1813.  He 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  imperial  staff  about  1820.  Hav- 
ing obtained  command  of  an  armv  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  he  took  Varna  in  1828,  and  became  general-in-chief 
in  1829.  He  defeated  the  Turks  at  Kulevdclia  and  .Silistria 
and  cro?.sed  the  Balkans,  hence  his  title  .Sabalkaxski  (cross- 
erof  the  Balkans).  With  an  army  that  had  dwindled  to 
20,000  he  penetrated  almost  to  Constantinople,  which  was 
expected  every  moment  to  fall  into  his  hands,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  great  powers  brought  about  an  adjustment 
in  the  treaty  of  Adriaiiople,  .Sept.  14,  1829.  He  was  rai.sed 
to  the  rank  "of  fieUl-marshal,  and  in  Jan.,  1831,  took  com- 
mand of  an  armv  sent  to  subdue  the  Polish  insurgents.  D. 
of  cholera  June"  10,  1831.  See  Belmont,  ifraf  Diebitsch 
(1830). 

Diec'klioir,  deekhof,  .VrofST  Wilhelm.  D.  D. :  Lutheran 
theologian:  b.  in  tiiittingen,  Prussia,  Feb.  5,  1823;  was 
resident  privat  doci'iit  and  professor  extraordinary  and 
ordinary  there  1847-60.  Since  1860  he  has  filled  the  chair 
of  Historical  Theology  at  the  Cniversity  of  Rostock,  and  is  a 
memlier  of  the  Coiisistorium  of  Mecklenluirg.  He  has  lieen 
a  voluminous  author  on  subjects  chiefly  of  a  dogmalico- 
historieal   character;  has   been  prominent   in   his  attacks 
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upon  the  theology  of  Ritschl  and  of  the  Missourians,  and  in 
1891  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  in 
which  he  dissents  from  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Diedpiihofeu.  deeden-ho-fen :  the  German  name  for 
TnioxviLLE  ((/.  v.). 

Diefeiibaeli.  Lorexz  :  philologist :  b.  at  Ostheira,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  July  39,  1806;  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Giessen,  and  became  the  pastor  and  librarian  at  Solms- 
Laubach  for  twelve  years.  Greatly  interested  in  religious 
reform  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  Catholic 
party,  and  was  elected  as  deputv  from  Offenbach  to  the 
Frankfort  parliament  of  1848.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
second  librarian  to  the  city  of  Frankfort.  In  1876  he  re- 
tired to  Darmstadt,  where"  he  died  Mar.  28,  1883.  As  a 
writer  he  was  indefatigable.  Poetry  and  romance,  as  well 
as  philosophical  works  of  great  value,  attest  his  remarkable 
industry.  The  most  important  of  his  writings  are  Celti- 
ca  (3  vols.,  1839-40) ;  Yerghirhendes  Worlerbuch  der  Goth- 
ischen  Sprache  (3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1846-51) :  Glossarium 
Latino-Oermanicum  3Iedice  et  TnfimcB  ^tatia,  a  supple- 
ment to  Ducange's  Glossary  (1857);  Origines  Europtvm 
(1861) ;  Hoch-  und  Nieder-Deutscher  Worlerbuch  (1874-85). 

Dieffeubach,  dee'fen-baaA-h,  Johaxn  Friedrich  :  sur- 
geon ;  b.  in  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  Feb.  1. 1794.  He  graduated 
in  1822,  and  began  to  practice  in  Berlin,  where  he  gained  a 
high  reputation;  became  professor  in  the  university  there  in 
1833;  noted  fiu'  his  plastic  operations.  Author  of  Chinir- 
gische  Erfahrungen  (4  vols.,  1839-35) ;  Durchschneidung  der 
Sehnen  und  Mnskebi  (1841) ;  Veber  das  Scliielen  (1842);  and 
Operative  Chirurgie  (2  vols.,  1844r49).     D.  Nov.  11,  1847. 

F.  M.  C. 

Dieg'O  Garcia  Island :  See  Chagos  Archipelago. 

Diego-Suarez,  de"e-ago-swaa'res :  town  andltay  (also  An- 
tomboka  Bay) ;  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Madagascar ;  ceded 
by  the  Hova  Government  with  a  small  surrounding  district 
to  France  in  1885  (see  map  of  Africa,  ref  7-1).  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Madagascar.  The  governments  of 
Nossi-Be  and  Ste.-Marie  de  Madagascar  were  united  with 
that  of  Diego-Suarez  in  1890.    Pop.  (1887)  4,007. 

C.  C.  Adams. 

Diegneno  :  See  Yuman  Indians. 

Diel  dii  Parquet.  .Jacques  :  French  soldier  and  admin- 
istrator; b.  about  1600.  He  was  in  the  West  Indies  with 
his  uncle,  d'Enarabuc,  or  d'Esnambuc,  and  succeeded  him  in 
1638  as  chief  of  the  infant  colony  at  Martinique.  This  posi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  French  West  Indian  Company, 
who  gave  him  the  title  of  seneschal,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. His  rule  was  efficient  and  generally  pros- 
perous, though  he  had  some  trouble  with  a  rebellious  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Christopher's  (1643)  and  with  the  Caribs.  In 
1650  he  went  to  France  and  bought  for  60,000  livres  the 
proprietorship  and  government  of  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada, 
islands  which  at  that  time  liad  not  been  colonized.  The 
English  opposed  him  at  St.  Lucia,  and  gained  possession  of 
that  island  1654.  Diel  du  Parquet  successfully  established 
a  French  colony  at  Grenada,  but  in  his  absence  the  Cariljs 
of  the  island  attacked  it.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Grenada  Cariljs  were  exterminated,  the 
survivors  submitting.  The  Caribs  also  attacked  Martin- 
ique, where  Du  Parmiet  only  escaped  through  timely  aiil  re- 
ceived from  some  Dutch  ships.  D.  at  St.-Pierre,  Martin- 
icpie.  Jan.  3,  1658.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Dielectric  {di-  (=  Gr.  Sio,  through)  +  electric  (see  Elec- 
TRiciTYi]:  any  medium  witliin  which  it  is  possible  to  set  up 
an  electrostatic  field  of  force;  in  ot  her  words,  any  substance 
through  which  electrostatic  induction  will  take  pl.ice.  Die- 
lectrics are,  as  a  class,  insulators  rather  than  conductors  of 
electricity.  Solids,  li(pnds,  and  gases  alike  possess  the  die- 
lectric property,  although  in  varying  degrees.  The  dielec- 
tric value  (specific  inductive  capacity)  of  each  substance  is 
nu'asured  by  the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  in 
which  it  forms  the  insulator,  to  the  capacity  ot  the  same 
condenser  with  a  vacuum  as  a  dielectric.  For  a  table  of 
dielectric  constants  tluis  determined,  see  Indixtive  Capac- 
ity, Sl'ECIKlr. 

On  the  electro-m.agnetie  theory  of  light,  according  to 
which  the  medium  which  transmits  radiation  is  the  same  as 
that  through  which  induction  takes  place,  there  should  be  a 
definite  relation  between  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a 
substance  and  its  index  of  refraction,  the  square  root  of  the 
former  constant  being  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction  for 


very  long  waves.  It  has  been  shown  by  Arons  and  Rubens 
(  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  xlii.,  p.  581.  and  xliv.,  p.  306,  1891), 
and  by  Huhens  {Wiedemann's  Annalen, '^Iv.,  p.  257,  1892), 
that  in  so  far  as  the  two  constants  have  been  determined, 
the  above  relation  holds  true.  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Dielmau,  deel'malin.  Frederick;  genre-painter;  b.  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  Dec.  25,  1848.  Pupil  of  the  Munich 
Academy;  National  Academician  1883.  Removed  to  the 
V.  S.  when  quite  a  young  man.  and  spent  six  years  in  the 
U.  S.  engineering  department  in  Virginia.  One  ot  the  first 
pictures  he  exhibited  in  New  York  was  A  Patrician  Lady, 
at  the  National  Academy  in  1877.    Studio  in  New  York. 

W.  A.  C. 

Diels,  deels.  Hermann:  classical  scholar:  b. in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  May  18,  1848:  graduated  at  Bonn  in  1870;  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin  since  1880,  and  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy.  In  1879  appeared  his  epoch-making 
work,  Doxographi  Gntci,  in  which  the  sources  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Greek  philosophers  as  handed  down  by  post-Aris- 
totelian scholars  are  for  the  first  time  determined.  Other 
publications  are  an  edition  of  Simplicius's  Commentary  on 
the  Physics  of  Aristotle ;  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Chron- 
ica of  Apollo'dorus  (Rhein.  Mus.  xxxi.,  p.  1  ff.) ;  on  Aristotle, 
Rhet.  bk.  iii.,  Empedocles  and  Gorgias,  Seneca  and  Lucan, 
Leucippos  and  Democritos,  Sibyllinische  Blatter  (1891). 
He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Archiv  f.  Gesch.  der  Philoso- 
phic, begun  in  1887.  Alfred  Gvdeman. 

Dieineu,  dee'men,  Anthony,  van :  naval  officer ;  b.  at 
Kuilenburg,  Holland,  in  1593.  He  served  for  many  years 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  became  an  admiral.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1636, 
and  sent  out  in  1642  an  exploring  expedition  under  Abel 
Tasman.  who  discovered  Van  Diemeii"s  Land.  D.  at  Batavia, 
Apr.  19,  1645. 

Die'penbeck,  written  also  Diepenbeke,  Abraham,  van: 
historical  painter ;  b.  at  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  in  1607  or, 
.according  to  some  authorities,  in  1596 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Ru- 
bens, and  after  a  residence  in  Italy  became  his  assistant.  In 
1641  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp. 
Ho  painted  with  facility  on  glass,  but  devoted  especial  at- 
tention to  oil-painting  and  designing;  imitated  Rubens 
with  great  freedom,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
skill  in  composition  and  coloring.  Among  his  works  is  a 
scries  or  fiftv-eight  designs  callecl  The  Temjile  of  the  Muses. 
D.  in  Dec,  1675. 

Dieppe,  decep' :  seaport -town  of  France ;  department  of 
Seinc-Inferieure  ;  on  the  English  Channel ;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Artpies,  and  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Rouen  and  Dieppe  Railway;  33  miles  N.  of  Rouen,  and  143 
miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Paris ;  lat.  49'  55'  N.,  Ion.  1°  5'  E.  (see 
map  of  France,  ref.  2-E).  It  stands  between  two  high 
ranges  of  chalk  cliffs,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  castle 
built  on  a  high  cliff.  Vessels  of  500  tons  can  enter  the  har- 
bor at  high  water,  but  at  low  tide  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry. 
Dieppe  has  a  college  and  a  school  of  navigation,  a  theater,  a 
public  library,  and  manufactures  of  watches,  lace,  fine  linen, 
paper,  and  ivory  wares.  Ship-building,  distilling,  and  fish- 
ing arc  important  industries.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  its  commercial  importance  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  the  Italian  cities.  It  became  a  center  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  its  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  to  sup- 
port Hcnrv  IV.  No  city  of  France  suffered  more  severely 
from  the  Revocation  of"  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  of  France,  and 
is  a  favorite  landing-place  of  British  tourists  visiting  France. 
Its  import  and  exjiort  trade  is  chieflv  with  England  and 
Norway.     Pop.  (1896)  23.439. 

Di'es  I'rie ;  a  Latin  hymn,  probably  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  Thomas  da  Celano, 
commencing — 

Dies  Trap,  dies  ilia. 
Solvet  sfpclum  in  favilta. 
Teste  Daviti  cum  SiljyUa. 

Day  of  Wrath  !  On  that  dread  day 
In  ashes  earth  sliall  pass  away. 
Attest  the  Kind's,  the  Sibyl's,  lay. 

The  Western  Church  soon  gave  it  a  place  in  its  offices  as  the 
"Sequence  for  the  Dead,"  so  called  because  in  the  Roman 
ma.ss  it  is  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  follow- 
ing immediately  after  the  Gr.adual  Hymn,  when  that  is 
sung.  In  an  English  form  it  has  also  been  adopted  into  the 
hymn-books  of  tlie  Church  of  England  and  others.  It  is 
cl'iiet  among  the    "  seven  great   hymns   of   the    mediaeval 
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Cliurcti."  aiiiDiis  wliich  are  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  Come, 
Hull/  Uhust  (  Vtni.  Saitcte  Spirifii/i),  etc.  Of  all  tliose  sacred 
lyrics  none  can  coni|iare  in  point  of  sublimity  or  touching 
pathos  with  the  Dits  Ine.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the 
favorite  alike  of  Koiuan  and  I'rotestant  Christendom. 

The  coni|icisilion  is  evidently  sujrgcsted  liy  the  words  of 
Zephaniah,  in  the  \'ul.i,'ute  (Zepli.  1.  l.^i,  l(i);  in  Knslish : 
'•  That  Dttij,  a  liny  of  Wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress, 
a  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and 
jfloDuiiness,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  the 
trumpet  and  alarm  against  the  fenced  cities  and  against  the 
high  towel's  I " 

The  translations  into  modern  languages  are  numbered  by 
scores,  jierhaps  Ijy  hundreds;  but  the  Latin  verse  of  the 
Franciscan  monk,  simple  and  easy  as  it  appears  at  the  first 
glance,  has  in  it  a  secret  force  which  baiUes  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  translators.  Among  the  versions  complete  or 
incomplete  in  English  may  be  mentioned  one  ascribed  to  the 
Earl  of  Roscommon,  the  condenstil  n-ndering  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Stiiiistrel,  one  by  W.  J. 
Irons,  D.  I),,  that  of  Gen.  John  A,  I)i.\  while  he  wiis  in  com- 
mand of  Fortress  Monroe  during  the  civil  war  in  the  I'.  S., 
and  tliirteen  versions  by  Dr.  Abraham  Coles.  The  words  of 
the  Dies  Jrce  constitute  the  iiriucipal  subject  of  the  music 
of  the  t&mo\xs  Requiem  of  Mozart. 

itevised  by  E.  S.  Sheldos. 

Di'esis  [Or.  Sfttru,  a  letting  through,  a  semitone;  Sii, 
through -I- I'fVm,  let  goj :  in  music,  an  interval  less  than  a 
(•omnia.  The  harmonical  diesis  is  the  difference  between 
the  small  and  the  great  semitone,  as  from  C  to  C  sharp,  and 
from  C  to  L)  Hat. 

Dies  non,  or,  in  full.  Dies  non  jnridicns:  a  day  that  is 
not  a  court-day:  that  is.  a  day  upon  which  courts  do  not 
sit,  and  upon  which  jirocess  can  not  onlinarily  issue,  be  exe- 
cuted, or  returned.  Every  legal  holid;iy  is  a  dies  non,  as 
well  as  such  other  days  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

F,  Sturoes  Alles. 

Diesterweg,  dees  tf  r-cfTrh.  Frikdrich  Anoi.pn  Wilhelm  : 
educator:  b.  at  Siegen,  Prussia,  Oct.  2!t,  1T!»0;  educated  in 
the  Eatin  School  there,  and  at  the  Universities  of  llerborn 
and  Tiibingen  1S<()8-11;  tjiught  at  Mannheim  and  Worms 
lxll-i:i  in  1813  he  was  called  to  the  Model  School  in 
Frankfort,  where  he  became  associated  with  some  of  Festa- 
lozzi's  pupils,  ami  came  under  the  inil\ience  of  I'estalozzi's 
iileas.  .Inly  3.  IX'M,  he  ijecame  director  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  at  Miii-s,  and  director  of  the  City  Xorinal  Scliool 
in  Herlin  l.s:!2— 17.  In  1851  he  was  pensio'ne<l  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  employed 
mainly  in  literary  work.  He  founded  the  Padngogi.irhe 
Jnhrliiirti.  and  in  i8.5;>  was  elected  a  meinl>cr  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputii-s.  Among  his  very  numerous  educa- 
tional writings  are  J fciiirich  Pe-stnhzzi'  (IH-iii);  Wegieeise?- 
zur  liildunfi  deutxcher  Lefirer;  and  Kheinische  Matter,  of 
which  he  was  the  editor.  Diesterweg  early  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  building  up  of  the  common  schools. 
His  great  service  to  education  was  in  the  line  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  He  wa-s  the  first,  in  Gernumy  at  least,  to 
recognize  that  a  good  practice  si'hool  is  indispensable  in 
connection  with  every  institution  for  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers.     D.  in  Herlin,  July  7,  1866. 

C.  II.  Tni-RBER. 

Diet  [0.  Fr.  diete  <  Lat.  diceta  =  Gr.  Slaira,  manner  of 
living] :  See  Food  and  Xutritiox. 

Diet  (Late  Lat.  diwla):   the  assembly  of  the  German 

states,  probably  deriving  its  origin  from  the  national  a.ssem- 
blies  of  tlic  ancient  Teutons.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  a  feu<lal  body,  with  no  trace  of  popular  representation, 
and  constituteil  the  central  authority  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  composed  of  three  colleges  or  <livisions, 
which  met  and  voted  separately.  The  first,  that  of  the 
electors,  consisting  of  three  spiritual  and  four  temporal 
princes,  whose  privilege  was  permanentlv  guaranteed  by 
the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  iV.  (l:!.")6),  harl  the  duty  of 
choosing  the  emiierfjr.  The  second  college  was  composed  of 
the  iirinccs  of  tlie  realm,  who,  though  not  having  the  elec- 
toral ]irivilege,  were  in  all  other  respects  the  cnuals,  and  in 
some  the  superiors,  of  the  electors,  Tlie  third  body,  com- 
posed of  the  free  cities,  was  far  inferior  to  the  other  two  in 
inlluence,  and  was  not  formally  recognized  until  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  Oct.  34.  1G48.  'The  Diet  met  at  different 
places,  whose  names  are  used  to  designate  the  sessions,  as 
Diet  of  Worms,  Diet  of  Spires,  etc.,  but  from  1663  down  to 
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the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806  it  was 
held  at  Ratisbon.  These  dales,  too.  nnirK  its  steady  decline 
in  power  and  the  failure  to  secure  centralization  in  the  Ger- 
man state.  The  German  confederation  (181.i-66)  vested  its 
central  authority  in  a  diet  which  met  at  Frankfort,  and  in 
which  the  iuUuence  of  Austria  was  generally  predomiiuint. 
The  legislative  bodies  of  other  countries  are  sometimes 
called  diets.  The  Diet  of  Hingary  ((/.  v.)  formerly  met  at 
Pressburg,  and  was  active  in  the  exciting  events  of  1848-49. 
Since  1861  it  has  met  at  Pest.  The  parliament  of  Japan, 
though  moileled  in  the  main  on  the  British  Parliament,  is 
also  termed  a  diet.  F.  M.  Colby. 

Dieterici,  di'e-te-reet'sc'fe,  Karl  Friedrich  Wtlhelm  :  po- 
litical economist;  b.  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Aug.  23,  1790;  be- 
came Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Berlin  in  1834,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1844,  and 
member  of  the  IVrlin  Aca<lemy.  He  published,  besides 
other  works.  PiiUic  Wrifare  in  the  I'nissiun  States  {ISid), 
and  Manual  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Prussian  State,  con- 
tinued by  his  "son  (1858-61),  D.  July  29,  1859.— His  son, 
Frieukicii  Dieterici,  was  b,  at  Berlin,  July  6,  1821 ;  be- 
came in'ofessor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1850;  has 
published  a  number  of  works  on  the  Arabic  language  and 
literature,  among  which  are  The  Logic  and  Psi/rli(ilii(iy  of 
the  Arais  (1868);  Ttie  Science  and  Natural  Pltilosojiliy  of 
tlie  Arabs  (1875);  Darwinism  in  the  Tenlti  and  Nineteentti 
Centuries  (1878). 

Dietet'ics  [from  Gr.  SiotrrirtK-li  (sc.  t^xit).  art),  art  of  liv- 
ing healthfully,  deriv,  of  S^oira.  manner  of  life] :  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  food  and  drink.  In  a  wider 
sense  it  may  treat  of  the  recovery  or  maintenance  of  health 
by  means  of  correct  haliits  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking, 
exercise,  the  wearing  of  jn-oper  clothes,  etc.   See  Hvuiene. 

Dietrich,  dee  trich.  Christian'  William  Erxest  :  painter; 
h,  in  Weimar,  Oct.  30.  1712.  He  studied  drawing  with  his 
father  and  wit  h  t  he  landscape-painter  Alexamler  Thiele.  At 
eighteen  Count  Bruhl  employed  him  to  lU'Corali'  his  vaiious 
castles.  His  work  was  so  much  adn\ired  that  the  King  of 
Poland  invited  him  to  entei-  his  service.  After  leaving  this 
court,  from  jealousy  of  the  Italian  artists,  and  having  trav- 
eled through  Holland  and  visited  his  own  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Dresiien  and  worked  for  the  court  there  in  1742. 
lie  was  sent  to  Italy  to  stuily  the  old  mastei-s,  and  painted 
landscape  there.  He  imitated  Remlprandt's  manner  as  to 
historic  painting,  adding  his  own  peculiar  i)ower  in  painting 
landseaiie  lia<'kgrounils.  Dietrich  also  was  very  able  as  an 
engraver  and  etcher.  Impressions  from  two  hundred  plates 
are  extant,  but  are  very  rare,  because  having  made  one  im- 
pression he  scraped  the  jjlate  to  use  again.  D.  at  Dresden 
in  1774.  W.  J.  Stillmax, 

Dietrielisen.  dee  trik-scn,  Lorentz  Hexrik  Leoelcke  : 
art  critic  :  b.  in  Bergen.  Norway,  Jan.  1, 1834.  His  works  on 
art  and  literature  ar(-  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  great  value.  R.  B.  A. 

Dietrieli  von  Bern  :  See  Theodoric. 

Dietz,  Feodor  :  historical  and  military  painter;  b.  at 
Xennstetten,  Baden,  May  29,  1813;  iiujiil  of  Munich  Acad- 
emy and  of  Alaux  and  Horace  Vernet.  Paris.  Among  his 
works  are  March  to  Paris  in  1S'14,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Berlin  ;  Attnel,-  of  Tiararians  on  Tiirt^s,  Siege  of  Vienna, 
National  Museum,  Munich.  Died  while  accompanying  the 
German  army  in  France,  at  Gray,  Haute-Saone.  Dec.  18, 
1870.  ■  ■  W.  A.  C. 

Dieii  et  iiioii  Droit,  di-o'a-mon'drwiui'  [Fr.] :  See  JIotto. 

Dieiilafoy,  di-ii  hiii  fwa'a',  Maijcel  Auguste  :  engineer  and 
arch.-eoli  igisi  ;  b.  in  Toulouse.  France,  Aug.  3, 1844 ;  is  famous 
for  his  exidorations  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Persia, 
described  in  his  Ancient  Art  of  Persia  (1884-89)  and  his 
Acropolis  of  Susa  (1890).  In  his  work  he  has  been  assisted 
by  his  wife,  who  has  for  her  part  \m^t\yhed  Persia.  Susiana, 
and  Chaldea  (1866),  and  .1/  Susa  (1887),  C.  H.  Toy. 

Diez.  deets,  FRiEDRirn  Christian:  philologist  and  found- 
er of  the  scientific  study  of  Romance  philology;  b,  at  Gies- 
sen,  Germitny,  Mar.  15,  1794.  Ilesirved  against  the  French 
in  1813.  and  afterward  continued  his  studies  at  Giesscn  and 
Gi'ittingen,     As  results  of  his  Provencal  studies  amjeared  in 

1825  Beitrdffe  zur  A'enntnis.t  der  romnnfisrhen  Poesie;  in 

1826  Die  Poesie  der  Trouljadoiirs;  and  in  1829  Xfftcn  tiitd 
H'erAe  der  Troubadours  (.second  editions  of  the  last  two 
were  published  after  his  death,  with  additions  by  Bartsch). 
He  was  api>ointed  professor  at  Bonn  in  1830,  and  held  that 
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position  until  his  deatli.  Mar  29,  18T6.  His  two  greatest 
works  are  tlie  (friimmatik  der  romanischen  Spracken  (183(i- 
43 ;  3cl  ed.  1870-72,  tlie  last  during  his  life)  and  Ett/molo- 
gisclies  Worferbuch  der  romanischen  Spracken  (1853,  and 
several  editions  since).  He  applied  to  the  Romance  lan- 
giiages  the  comparative  and  historical  method,  following 
most  successfully  the  example  of  J.  Grimm's  work  on  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
ticmed  Altromaniache  Sprachdenkmale  (ISid);  Z'lrei  (iltru- 
yniiHiKche  Gediclite  (1852);  Ueber  die  erste  portitgieniache 
Kiiiisl-  und Ilofpoesie  {\S63)\  Altronianische  Glossare  (Wda). 

E.  S.  Sheldo.n. 

Diez.  WiLHELM  :  genre  and  military  painter :  b.  at  Bai- 
reutli,  Germany.  Jan.  17,  1839.  Pupil  of  Piloty.  Munich; 
professor  at  tlie  Munich  Academy.  His  work  is  minutely 
finished,  even  in  canvasses  of  considerable  size.  Picnic  is  in 
the  National  Gallery,  Berlin.  W.  A.  C. 

Difference  Engine :  a  calculating-machine  which  oper- 
ates by  the  metliod  of  differences.  Such  are  the  calculat- 
ing-machines of  Babliage  and  Scheutz.     See  Calculating- 

3IACHIXES. 

Differences.  Jletliod  of:  in  algebra,  a  method  of  find- 
ing any  distant  term  of  a  series,  or  the  sum  of  a  definite 
number  of  terms,  by  means  of  the  differences  between  the 
initial  terms,  the  differences  of  their  diiferenccs.  and  so  on. 
A  first  order  of  differences  is  found  by  taking  each  term  of 
the  series  from  the  next  term  following.  Thus  if  the  series 
be  o.  b,  c.  d.  etc..  the  first  order  of  differences  isb  —  a.  c  —  b, 
d  —  c,  etc. :  and  tlie  first  of  these  {b  —  a)  may  be  indicated 
by  (/i.  The  second  order  of  differences  will  be  found  by  tak- 
ing each  first  difference  from  the  next  following  first  differ- 
ence, and  the  first  of  the  second  differences  may  be  indi- 
cated by  dn.  In  like  manner  are  found  di.  d,,  etc.  If  the  law 
of  .the  series  be  expressed  by  a  formula  in  which  the  ir.dices  of 
the  powers  of  the  variable  are  integral,  or  which  is  capable 
of  being  transformed  into  such  an  one,  the  differences  of 
the  order  denoted  by  the  highest  jiower  of  the  variable  will 
be  equal  and  those  of  higher  orders  will  be  zero.  Thus  if 
this  highest  power  be  the  m*,  there  will  be  m  orders  of  dif- 
ferences. 

Differential :  in  mathematics,  an  infinitesimal  difference 
between  two  values  of  a  variable  quantity.  When  a  vari- 
able quantity,  as  x.  is  taken  in  two  states  indefinitely  near 
to  each  other,  as  x  and  x  -(-  h,  the  infinitely  small  difference, 
h,  is  called  the  differential  of  the  variable,  and  is  written  in 
analysis  dx.  If  the  given  quantity  is  not  x  itself,  but 
a  function  of  .r,  say  F(x).  then,  when  x  becomes  x  +  h. 
F{x)  becomes  F{x  +  li).  and  the  differential  is  J^(.r  -l-  70  — 
F{x).  which  may  be  written  F  {x,  h).  The  analytic  method 
which  is  founded  on  differentials  is  called  the  differential 
calculus.    See  Calculus. 

Differential  Calculns:  See  Calculus. 

Differential  Tlierniometer :  a  thermometer  for  indi- 
cating very  slight  variations  of  tem|ierature.  The  instru- 
ment as  here  described  was  invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie.  It 
consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  narrow  tube, 
which  is  usually  bent  in  the  foi-m  of  a  U.  The  bulbs  are 
uppermost,  and  are  filled  witli  air,  while  the  tube  contains  a 
column  of  mercury  or  sul])huric  acid.  The  measurement  is 
effected  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  one  of  the  bulbs. 
This  instrument  is  far  more  sensitive  than  mercurial  and 
most  other  thermometers,  owin^;  to  the  greater  expansive 
power  of  gases.  It  is  estimated  that  a  change  not  greater 
than  the  6,000t  h  ]iart  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  can  be  indicated 
by  it.  The  differential  thermometer  has  been  largelysuper- 
seded  for  delicate  measurements  of  temperature  bv  the 
Thermoi'ILE  ((/.  v.). 

Differentiation:  the  operation  in  mathematics  by  which 
the  differential  of  a  function  is  determined.  The  allied 
operation,  whicli  leads  to  the  determination  of  the  derived 
function  (or  differential  coefficient),  is  usually  termed  deriva- 
tion. The  partial  cliff('rentiati(m  of  a  function  of  two  or 
more  independent  varialdes  is  the  differentiation  of  that 
function,  on  the  hv|)ofhesis  that  one  only  of  these  variables 
suffers  change.  Pinite  differentiation  is  the  operation  by 
which  the  difference  of  a  function  corresponding  to  a  finite 
difference  of  a  variable  is  determined.  The  term  is  also 
usecl  to  denote  the  process  of  development  in  plants  ami 
aidmals  from  simple  to  complex  organizations. 

Diffraction  [from  Lat.  rfi's-.  ai>art  +  franr/ere,  fraclum, 
break]:  in  optics,  a  deviation  or  deflection  which  the  ravs 
of  light  undergo  in  passing  very  near  any  opaque  body,     it 


had  been  observed  by  Grimaldi.  liut  Xewton  first  explained 
its  cause.  Let  a  beam  of  solar  light,  reflected  horizontally,, 
be  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber  through  a  small  round 
hole,  and  received  on  a  white  screen.  If  the  hole  have  a 
sensible  diameter  the  image  of  the  sun  on  the  screen  will 
suffer  no  sensible  alteration  of  color;  but  if  we  place  in  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  and  at  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet  from  the 
hole  tlirough  which  it  is  admitted,  a  metallic  plate  having  a 
very  fine  puncture,  and  intercepting  all  other  liglit  than 
that  whicli  ]iasses  through  the  pnncturc,  the  appearance  on 
the  wall  will  be  surrounded  with  several  concentric  colored 
rings,  covering  a  space  far  exceeding  in  extent  that  which 
the  solar  beam  would  have  occupied  if  its  rays  had  followed 
their  rectilinear  direction.  By  substituting  a  very  narrow 
slit  for  the  puncture  in  the  plate,  or  several  punctures  or 
slits  close  to  each  other,  very  beautiful  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced.   See  Optics  and  Color. 


Dififractiou  fringes  produced  by  tlie  passage  of  monoclironiatic  light 
through  a  triangular  hole. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  series  of  diffraction 
fringes  formed  when  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a 
small  triangular  aperture  and  is  caught  upon  a  screen. 
The  original  photograph  of  which  this  is  an  enlargement 
(about  10  diameters)  was  obtained  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Snow 
without  the  use  of  lenses,  the  sensitive  plate  being  exposed 
in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  mnnocliromatic  light  after  the 
passage  of  the  rays  through  a  minute  triangular  hole. 

Revised  by  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Diganinia  [Gr.  St-,  two,  double  +  ydfiit.a.  name  of  third  letter 
of  t;  reek  aljihubet]:  a  name  applied  by  the  Greek  grammarians 
of  the  Roman  jieriod  to  what  was  originally  the  sixth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  as  received  from  the  Phcenicians.  Its 
original  name  was  Van.  It  survived  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial alphabets,  as  in  those  of  Laconia,  Heraclea,  Argos, 
Corinth,  Corcyra,  Jlegara,  Crete,  Pliocis,  Locris,  Epirus, 
Thessaly.  Bteotia.  Elis,  Arcadia,  but  in  the  historical  period 
had  disappeared  from  the  alphabets  of  Lmia  and  .\ttica,  as- 
the  sound  it  denoted  had  disappeared  from  the  dialects  of 
tliose  localities.  It  passed  over  into  tlie  Roman  alphabet 
as  P  from  the  alphabet  of  Chalcis.  of  which  the  Roman  was 
only  a  continuation.  The  present  standard  Greek  alphabet 
of  literary  use  is  the  Ionic  alphabet  as  used  at  Athens  since 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Dialectal  iiud  rare  or  obsolete 
words  cited  liy  the  grammarians  and  in  the  old  glossaries, 
e.  ,g.  that  of  Hesychios,  often  show  the  diganima  under  the 
guise  of  B  or  F.  or  even  T.  The  last  two  are  due  to  miscon- 
ception of  the  form  of  the  letter,  the  first  to  an  attempt  to 
approximate  the  sound.  Traces  of  an  existence  of  the 
sound  at  the  period  when  the  Homeric  poems  were  first  tak- 
ing shape  are  found  in  its  influence  upon  the  quantity  of 
syllables  and  its  closing  of  ap|iari'nt  hiatus,  though  it  never 
appears  in  written  form.  Thus  in  arop  {"ittjiti.  the  final  syl- 
lable of  the  former  word  may  be  used  as  long  on  accmint  of 
the  f  which  was  originally  pronounced  as  initial  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  loss  of  the  sound  in  Greek  may  often  also  be  veri- 
fied by  etymologies;  thus  oZtoj.  wine  :  Lat.  rl  mini ;  Us, 
poison,   Lat.   virus,   etc.      The  sound   of  digamma  was  a 
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bilabial  spirant,  probably  not  unlike  the  German  w  in  zwei, 
or  Spanish  b.  Cf.  Ilartel,  Ilomerisc/ie  Htudii-)! :  Meyer,  G., 
Grii'ch.  Urammatik,^%%i2^  S..;  Brujjmanii,  Oriech.' (fram- 
matik,  »  §  13,  Bknj.  Iue  Whekler, 

Digby :  seaport-town;  capital,  of  Digby  co.,  Nova  Sco- 
tia ;  on  railway,  anil  on  Dijfoy  Neck,  Bay  of  Fundy ;  about 
110  miles  \V.  of  Halifax  (see  map  of  (Juebec,  etc.,  ref,  3-A). 
It  has  an  academy,  exports  lumber,  nuickerel,  and  herrings, 
and  carries  on  ship-building.     Pop,  about  2,000, 

Disrby,  (iEOROK,  riarl  of  Bristol:  an  English  royalist 
noted  fiir  his  instabilily  and  inconsistency  in  politics  ;  b.  in 
Madrid  in  Kil'J  :  was  among  the  champions  of  privilege  in 
the  Long  I'arlianienI,  and  famous  for  his  speech  against 
StatTord,  whom  he  characterized  as  the  great  apostate  to  tlie 
commonwealth  who  "  must  not  ex|)ect  to  be  pardoned  in 
this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  tfie  other,"  And  yet  he 
would  not  .sign  the  bill  of  attainder,  and  almost  immediately 
joined  the  king's  party,  lie  was  accu.scd  in  Parliament  of 
liigh  treason,  liut  weni  to  France,  whence  he  corresponded 
with  the  ipieen  and  his  royalisl  friends,  lie  retnrneil  home 
in  loot),  and  rashly  impeached  Lord  Clarendon  in  1068.  He 
enjoyed  the  coiilidence  of  the  king  for  a  considerable  time, 
however,  and  was  much  employed  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  court  concerning  the  Spanish-English  marriage. 
lie  wiis  the  author  of  Elfirak.  a  comedy.     U.  Mar.  "20,  1(577. 

Diffby,  Sir  Kexelm  :  English  author:  a  son  of  Sir  Ever- 
ard  (b.  in  1.5S1.  and  executed  .Ian.  80,  1606,  for  abetting  the 
(tunpowder  Plot):  b.  at  Gayhnrst,  Huckinghamshire,  .Inly 
11,  160:i.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchaiMl)er  at  the 
court  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  a  royalisl  in  the  civil  war.  In 
1686  he  was  converted  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Clnirch.  He 
passed  much  time  in  France,  and  was  an  associate  of  fles- 
cartes.  His  wife  was  V'enetia  Anastasia  Stanley,  a  well- 
known  beauty.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  Obsermlions 
itpnn  lielif/io  Miilici  (London,  1648);  a  Treatise  on  the  Sa- 
tiire  of  Bndiex  (Paris,  1644;  London,  165M) ;  TIte  fiocli/  and 
Soul  of  Man.n  famous  treatise  on  sym]ia1hetic  cures;  T/ie 
Cure  of  Wouiiit.s  Ijy  tlie  Powder  of  iSi/inpat/ii/.  witit  Jn.strnc- 
tion-t  liom  to  make  the  said  Powder  (16.W) ;  and  Private  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Kenetm  Digby  (first  published  in  1827).  U.  in 
London,  .June  U,  KUi.i, 

IMarby,  Kknki.m  IIkxrv:  author;  b.  in  Ireland  in  1800; 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  having  become  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, devoted  himself  to  scholastic  theology  and  mediaeval  an- 
li({uities.  He  published  I'he  liroad  Stone  t/f  Honor  (l><2<.)): 
Mores  Oalholici  (1840);  Compifiim  (1851).  and  oilier  works, 
which  have  many  warm  admirers,  and  are  imbued  with  the 
nobler  characteristics  of  Middle  Age  thought.  1).  in  Lon- 
don, Mar,  22,  1880. 

Digpst :  in  legal  terminology,  a  condensation  or  system- 
atic arrangement  of  laws,  statutes,  or  decisions.  The  name 
is  often  applied  to  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  See  Justin- 
i.\x. 

DisTPSter,  Papiii's  [named  from  Denis  Papin  {(/.  v.),  a 
French  savant,  who  invented  it  in  1681]:  an  invention  by 
which  bodies  nniy  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  high-pre.s- 
siire  steam  or  water  raised  above  its  ordinary  boiling  tem- 
perature to  400  F..  and  sometimes  higher.  The  digester  is 
a  strong  l)oiler  made  of  copper  or  iron  with  a  tightly  ad- 
justed cover  furnislied  with  a  safety-valve.  It  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  even  bcmes,  and  has  been  emi)loyed  in 
France  to  a  considerable  extent  in  jireparing  soup  from 
bones. 

Digestion  [from  Lai.  diyes  tio.  arrangement,  distribution  ; 
(/i-,  apart  +  ye  re  re,  curry]:  the  function  possessed  by  most 
animals  of  converting  food  into  assimilal)le  substances.  The 
nature  of  the  process  naturally  varies  very  much  with  the 
character  of  the  fooil,  and  in  certain  of  the  very  lowest 
forms,  as  also  in  some  eiitozoic  parasites  like  the  taiieworms, 
there  is  no  digestion  at  all,  the  imtritious  materials  being 
taken  in  by  endosmosis.  These  anim.'ds  form  a  sort  of  transi- 
tion between  animals  and  vegetables,  the  latter  always 
directly  al)sorbing  their  nutriment  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow. 

In  man  digestion  comprises  a  number  of  stages,  beginning 
with  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  ending  in  the  intestines. 
In  the  mouth  the  starches  of  the  food  are  converted  into 
grape-sugar  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  ferment,  jityalin, 
of  the  saliva.  The  sugar  so  produced  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  any  starch  not  digested 
acted  upon  in  the  intestines  tiy  a  ferment  similar  to  ptya- 
lin,  though  nmeh  less  active.     It  will  appear  from  this  that 


thorough  mixture  of  the  foo<I  with  the  saliva  is  necessary, 
and  that  mastication  must  be  curefnUy  performed.  De- 
rangements of  the  general  health,  such  as  fevers,  "  colds," 
etc.,  seem  to  alter  tlie  character  of  the  saliva,  preventing 
healthy  action. 

In  the  stomach  the  aluminous  portions  of  the  food  are 
particularly  acted  upon.  The  food  is  thoroughly  com- 
miiigleil  with  the  gastric  juice  by  the  various  churning  and 
rollingmovementsof  the  stomach  walls.  The  gastric  juice  was 
first  demonstrated  in  1752  by  Keaumur,  though  its  presence 
and  activity  had  been  long  before  suspected.  It  is  a  clear, 
yellowish  fluid  of  acid  reaction,  slight  odor,  and  saltish 
taste.  It  will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  change.  The 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  ilue  to  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  there  are  contained  besides  this  various  mineral  ingre- 
dient.s,  chief  among  which  is  sodium  chloride.  Of  all  the 
constituents  the  most  important  is  an  organic  .substance 
called  pepsin.  There  is  probably  very  little  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  when  the  stomach  is  at  rest,  but  soon  after  in- 
gestion of  food  alnmdaiit  outpouring  occurs.  This  ha.s  been 
found  to  result  largely  from  the  mere  presence  of  something 
within  the  stomach,  as  it  occurs  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  irritated  through  an  artificial  fistula  leading  into 
the  organ.  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  per  diem  probably 
varies  widely,  but  has  been  stated  at  14  lb. 

The  important  function  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  con- 
version of  albuminous  substances  into  peptones,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  ferment  pepsin,  acting  by  its  presence 
rather  than  by  itself,  entering  into  the  chemical  changes. 
There  is  little  action  on  starches  or  fats  in  the  stomach,  but 
milk  is  curdled  liy  the  operation  of  a  special  ferment  as- 
sisted by  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  name  Chy.mb 
(5f.  r.)  is  applied  to  the  stomach  contents  when  digestion  is 
complete.  The  (leptones  produced  are  largely  absorlieil  by 
the  blood-ves.sels  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach;  the  remaining 
matters  pass  into  the  intestines.  The  rapidity  of  gastric 
digestion  de]iends  upon  a  great  variety  of  conditions  of  the 
stomach,  the  body  in  general,  and  the  food.  In  animals  it 
varies grciitly.  re(|iiiriiig  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  dog,  and  in  rabbits  the  stomach  is  never  entirely  em|ity  of 
food.  There  is  a  great  dillVrence  in  different  kinds  of  food, 
in  the  manner  of  their  preparation,  and  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  mastication  is  jierformed.  In  disturljanci^s  of 
the  general  health,  anil  especially  in  fevers,  digestion  is  a])t 
to  be  imperfect  and  retarded.  Ingestion  of  excessive  iiuanti- 
ties  of  sugars,  of  alcohol,  or  of  any  other  food  retards  diges- 
tion: but.  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  amounts  of  alcohol 
stimulate  the  ga.stric  fuiu-t  ion.  and  moderate  drinking  with 
the  meals  is  on  this  account  advisable  in  old  people  in 
whom  digestion  is  apt  to  be  sluggish.  The  drinking  of 
water  with  the  meals  has  long  been  regardcil  as  very  [ireju- 
dieial  to  proper  digestion,  but  experimental  observations  fail 
to  sustain  the  view,  though  excessive  drinking,  especially  of 
cold  water,  would  appear  to  be  harmful. 

The  chyme  having  passed  into  the  duodenum  is  further 
acted  upon  by  tlie  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  The 
starches  not  altered  in  the  mouth  arc  converted  into  sugar 
and  so  absorbed  ;  albuminous  substances  unatfected  in  the 
stoniaidi  are  changed  into  peptones ;  and  fats  not  at  all 
affected  in  mouth  or  stomach  are  broken  up  into  a  very  fine 
emulsion  and  carried  off  in  the  lacteals.  (See  Lv.mpuatics.) 
Conditions  affecting  the  gastric  digestion  favorably  or  other- 
wise probably  act  also  on  the  intestinal  digestion,  but  the 
proces,ses  are  here  much  more  complex  and  less  thoroughly 
worked  out.  .Signs  of  intestinal  indigestion  resemble  those 
of  derangement  of  gastric  digestion  very  clo.sely,  but  are 
a|)t  to  come  on  a  longer  time  after  the  taking  of  food^ — that 
is,  when  the  chyme  is  passing  into  the  duodenum.  See 
Stomach  and  Dyspepsia.  William  Pepper. 

Digger  Iiidlaiis:  See  Shoshoxeax  I.ndia.vs. 

Digges :  an  English  family,  several  members  of  which 
attained  note  as  scholars  and  writers.— Leonard  ;  b.  at  Har- 
hain,  Kent ;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  about  1578.  He 
wrote  TectonicOH  :  MeasurinffofLand,vl(:(\i'MG).i\ii  arith- 
metic, and  a  military  treatise  entitled  Stratoniros.  which 
was  enlarged  by  his  son  Thomas  (d.  ]5!I6).  who  edited  his 
father's  works  and  publishi'd  Ce/esfial  Orbs.  Panlometria,  a 
geometrical  work.  etc. — Sir  Didlev:  son  of  Thomas  (1.583- 
168!l):  educated  at  Oxford:  studied  law;  and  was  eniployeil 
as  ambas.«ador  to  Russia  and  Holland,  but  afterward  lost 
the  favor  of  the  king  on  account  of  his  independence,  and 
was  even  imiirisoned  for  a  shoi't  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  liiyitt  and  Pririleyes  of  the  Subject,  a  correspondence 
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between  Walsiiigham,  Burleigh,  and  others  concerning  the 
marriage  of  Klizaheth  and  tlic  Duke  of  Anjou  (1642),  and 
the  Cui/ip/i-af  Ambassaildr  (Ifioo).— His  son  Dudley  pub- 
lished Uiildirfit/iicss  of  Subjects  Talking  up  Anns  ayainst 
their  Suvereiyn  (Kii^)."    D.  in  1642. 

Dlgllton  Rock,  di'tfai'rok'  :  a  stone  bearing  a  rude  and 
unrcachible  inscription,  attributed  by  some  to  tlie  North- 
men ;  stands  on  Taunton  river  in  tlie'town  of  Berkley,  Bris- 
tol CO.,  Mass. 

Digit  [from  Lat.  di gilus,  finger]  :  in  arithmetic,  one  of 
the  ten  symbols,  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  by  which  all  numbers  are  ex- 
pressed. In  astronomy  the  term  is  used  in  speaking  of 
eclipses  to  denote  the  "twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  moon.  Tints  tlie  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  ten  digits  if 
ten  parts  of  the  twelve  are  concealed.  Digit  is  also  a  meas- 
ure of  dimension  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and  esti- 
mated at  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Dig-ita'lis  [from  Lat.  digita'le,  glove,  or  digitalis,  be- 
longing to  finger  (rfi"^(7»s).  used  as  translation  of  Humble ; 
Genu.  Finger/iut]  :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
Scrophulariacem.  With  the  exception  of  the  common  fox- 
glove (Digitalis  purpurea),  which  is  a  native  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  species  arc  mostlv  found  in  Southern  Europe  and 
diff -rent  parts  of  Asia,  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea 
are  largely  used  in  medicine.  They  are  dried  and  redticed 
to  powder  or  dissolved  as  an  infusion  or  tincture.  They 
have  a  verv  bitter  taste,  and  are  administered  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  to  which  they  act  as  a  powerfiU  stimulant.  They 
contain  a  crystalline  principle  called  digitalin,  and  also  digi- 
tonin,  digitoxin,  ami  digitalein.  Several  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

Dinitate  [from  Lat.  digita'tus,  having;  fingers,  deriv.  of 
digitus,  finger]  :  a  botanical  terra  applied  to  compound 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  all  borne  on  the  apex  or 
tip  of  the  i}etiole,  as  the  clover  and  horse-cbestimt.  Such 
leaves  are  also  called  palmate.    ' 

Digitigra'da.  or  Dig'itlgrades  [from  Lat.  digitus,  fin- 
ger -I-  gradi,  walk]  :  those  carnivorous  quadrupeds  that  walk 
on  their  toi'S,  as  opposed  to  plantigrades  or  those  that  walk 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lai-ge  num- 
ber of  quadrupeds  walk  on  their  toes,  notably  the  ungu- 
lates, but  the  term  is  commonly  used  in  speaking  of  the  car- 
nivora.  A  group  of  carnivora  is  so  called  in  the  system  of 
Cuvier.  Among  the  digitigrada  are  included  the  eat.  the 
dog.  tlie  hyiena,  weasel,  etc. 

Digne,  deen  (ane.  Dinia) :  town  of  France  :  capital  of  the 
dcfiartment  of  Basses-Alpes :  on  the  river  Blconue,  60  miles 
X.  E.  of  Marseilles  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  8-1).  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  public  library,  and  several  tanneries;  also  a 
trade  in  almonds,  prunes,  grain,  honey,  wax,  and  hemp.  It 
suffered  much  on  several  occasions  during  the  Huguenot 
wars.     Pop.  (1890)  7,276. 

Dignitary  [from  Lat.  dignitas,  rank,  deriv.  of  dig'nus, 
worthy]:  in  canon  law,  originally  an  ecclesiastic  of  higher 
rank  than  an  ordinary  priest.  To  this  class  exclusively  be- 
longed all  bishops,  deans,  an<l  archdeacons,  but  it  now  in- 
cludes also  prebendaries  and  canons.  Any  officer  of  high 
rank  may  be  called  a  dignitary. 

Diliong,  dee-hong',  also  called  Tsanpo :  the  upper  part 
of  the  Brahmajiutra  river  above  Assam.  (Sec  Braiima- 
I'UTKA).  It  ri.ses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas,  trav- 
erses part  of  Tibet,  and  bin'sts  through  that  niounlain-chain 
near  lat.  28=  15'  N. 

Dijon,  dee'zhoi'i'  (anc.  Dibio):  town  of  Prance;  capital  of 
the  departuumt  of  Cote-d'Or;  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
river  Ouelie,  at  its  junction  with  the  Suztm  ;  about  175  miles 
S.  K.  of  Paris,  and  121)  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  with  both  of 
which  it  is  cotmcctcd  by  railway  (see  map  of  France,  ref. 
.VIl).  Its  environs  are  remarkably  bcaulilul.  Dijon  was 
fnrmerly  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  and  the  residence  of  tlie 
Dukes  of  Burguiuly  for  three  centuries.  Originally  a  Roman 
I'orlilied  camp,  it  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  being 
burned  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  sacked  by 
I  lie  Normans  in  the  ninth,  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
twelfth,  and  besieged  by  llie  Swiss  in  1513,  but  "saved  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  humiliating  treaty.  Severe  fightingtook 
filaee  around  il  in  the  Franco-German  war.  and  it  was  siu'- 
eessively  caiitured  by  the  (lertnans  and  the  French.  It  is 
W(dl  built,  has  spacious  and  clean  streets,  and  is  inclosed  by 
ramparts.  Among  the  principal  public  edifices  are  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Princes  of  Conile  ;  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  struct- 


ure founded  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  noble  Gothic 
church  of  Notre  Dame ;  a  theater  and  town-hall.  Dijon 
has  a  large  public  lilirary,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an  acade- 
mie  universitaire  :  also  mainifactures  of  beer,  brandy,  wool- 
en cloth,  blankets,  hosiery,  chemical  products,  cotton  fabrics, 
and  jiottery.  Its  prosperity  is  largely  derived  from  the 
trade  in  Burgundv  wines,  flowers,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.    Pop.  (f89())  '67,736. 

Dike,  or  Dyke  [0.  Eng.  die  (whence  also  with  umlaut 
ditch)  :  Germ.  7V/f/i,  pond  ;  Fr.  digue  is  borrowed  from  Low 
Germ.,  cf.  Dutch  di/k] :  in  engineering,  an  embankment 
erected  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  or  river  in  order  to  ]irevent 
inundation.  Such  embankments  raised  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river  are  called  levees.  The  coasts  of  Holland  are 
protected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  by  dikes 
constructed  on  a  grand  scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner. 
A  large  part  of  that  country  is  so  low  that  it  would  be  over- 
flowed by  the  sea  during  high  tides  if  it  were  not  ])rotected, 
jiartly  by  natural  sandhills  or  tlunes  and  partly  by  artificial 
dikes.  The  latter  are  also  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Hhine, 
Waal,  and  other  rivers  near  their  mouths.  The  dikes  are 
broad  at  the  base,  and  are  usually  of  such  magnitude  that 
there  is  room  on  the  top  for  a  public  road.  The  fabric  is 
strengthened  by  willows,  either  growing  or  interwoven  as 
wicker-work  on  the  sides  of  the  dike,  W'hich  should  present 
a  very  gradual  slope  toward  the  sea  or  river.  The  Ammn- 
phila  and  other  creeping  grasses  are  carefully  cultivated  on 
some  of  the  dykes,  and  contribute  much  to  their  security. 
The  base  is  often  faced  with  masonry,  and  protected  by  vast 
heaps  of  stones  (usually  brought  from  Norway),  and  by  rows 
of  piles  projecting  6  or  7  feet  above  ground,  connected  by 
timber,  and  filled  in  with  fascines  weighted  with  stones. 
The  most  stupendous  of  these  embankments  are  the  dikes 
of  the  Heldcr  and  of  West  Kappel,  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The  term  dike,  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Fr.  digue,  is  applicable  to  Breakwaters,  Jet- 
ties (qq.  v.),  to  the  dams  of  Holland  constructed  for  engi- 
neering purposes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  work 
by  which  the  Y  is  isolated  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  (see  Canal), 
and  also  to  that  by  which  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Maas  has 
been  obstructed. 

Dike :  in  geology,  a  broad  and  relatively  thin  plate  of 
igneous  rock,  originally  introduced  while  molten  into  a 
fissure.  Dikes  are  inclined  at  all  angles  to  the  horizon,  but 
the  greater  niuuber  are  approximately  vertical.  When  in- 
serted between  the  layers  of  a  sedimentary  formation,  they 
are  calleil  intrusive  sheets.  Rocks  traversed  by  dikes  usu- 
ally show  alteration  at  and  near  the  surface  of  contact,  due 
to  the  heat  of  the  injected  liquid.  As  dikes  are  laid  bare  by 
erosion,  their  material  often  proves  more  resistant  than  the 
inclosing  rock,  in  which  case  they  project  above  the  general 
level  in  wall-like  ridges,  whence  their  name.  Sec  Rocks  and 
Volcanoes.  G.  K.  G. 

Dike,  Samuel  Warrex,  LL. D.  :  minister;  writer  on 
economic  and  social  questions;  b.  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  Feb. 
13,  1839 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1863,  and  at  An- 
dover  Tlieological  Seminary  1866;  held  pastorates  in  the 
Congregational  church  1868-82;  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  National  Divorce  Reform  League  1881 ;  assisted  Carroll 
D.  Wright  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  on  marriage 
and  divorce  in  the  I.  S.  and  Europe;  has  prominently 
urged  the  study  of  sociology  in  educational  institutions;  au- 
thor of  numerous  papers  iijion  sociology  and  the  marriage 
and  divorce  problem,  wliich  have  been  published  in  the 
Political  Science  (juarterlij.  Century,  Arena,  Atlantic 
Moiithli/,  etc.  '  C.  II.  Thurber. 

Dilemma  [Gr.  SlKr^ixixa.  a  double  assumption,  argument 
from  a  double  assiuiiplion  :  5i-,  two -|- A^^ijuo,  assumption, 
deriv.  of  Ao/Sei;/,  take,  assume] :  a  syllogism  with  a  conditional 
premiss,  used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsity  of  some  as- 
sertion. A  conditional  proiiosition  is  assumed,  of  which 
the  antecedent  is  the  assertion  to  be  disproved,  and  the  con- 
sequent is  a  disjunctive  proposition  setting  forth  the  suppo- 
sition on  which  the  assertion  can  be  triu'.  If  the  supposi- 
tion be  denied,  the  assertion  must  also  be  denied.  Thus,  if 
A  is  B,  either  C  is  D  or  E  is  F ;  but  C  is  not  D,  and  E  is  not 
F;  therefore  A  is  not  B.  The  dilemma  was  called  the  syl- 
Ingismus  cornntns  (horned  syllogism),  the  two  members  cf 
the  consequent  being  the  "  horns  of  the  dilemma,"  on  which 
the  a<lversary  is  caught.  Since  there  may  be  more  than 
two  horns  to  the  dilemma  (giving  us  a  trilctnma,  tetra- 
lemma,  or  polylcmma),  Hamilton  jiroposes  the  term  hypo- 
thetica-disjunctive. 
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Dilcttaii'te  [Ital.  pres.  pto.  u[  dilettare  <  Lut.  dflecta're, 
dfli^lit]:  an  Italiii!!  tenn  iiaturalizeil  in  English,  Froneli, 
ami  German;  oii;;iiiallv  synonymous  with  an  amateur  or 
lover  of  till"  tine  arts.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  person 
who  pursues  an  art  without  serious  i)urpose  or  for  mere 
amusement,  and  is  often  used  as  a  torni  of  reproach  for  one 
whose  knowledfie  is  supcrlieial  and  alTeeted.  The  plural  is 
diletlaitti.  In  1734  the  Soeiety  of  the  Dilettanti  was  estab- 
lished in  Great  liritain  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
It  sent  an  expedition  to  the  East  in  1704,  and  published  in 
1769  the  first  part  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  the  fourth 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1881.  t'handlor's  7'ravels  in 
Asia  Minor  ai)pcared  in  1775,  and  his  Travels  in  Greece 
in  1770;  the  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica  in  1817,  An- 
tique Sculpture  in  1835,  and  Atlienian  Architecture  in  1851. 

Diligence,  dee  U'e  3ha"an.s  [Fr.,  with  nieaniti};  developed 
throuiih  "attention,"  "speed,"  "expedition,"  "dispatch"]: 
a  four-wheeled  public  vehicle  used  in  Europe.  The  French 
diligence  is  very  strongly  built,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  front,  called 
the  coup?,  holds  three  persons,  the  second  compartment  (the 
interieur)  six,  and  the  rotonde,  entered  from  behind,  also 
six.  Diligences  are  also  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Russia;  the  German  diligence  (Eilwagen  and  Post- 
»•«(;««)  is  attached  to  the  post-ollice.  Diligences  are  much  less 
used  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  railway  travel. 

Ililke,  C'HAKLiiS  WiiNTWORTii ;  English  critic  and  jour- 
nalist ;  b.  Dec.  H,  1789;  educateil  at  Cambridge,  and  served 
for  twenty  vears  in  tlic  navy  pay  office;  edited  Old  Eng- 
lisli  Plays  (6  vols.,  1S14).  He  mifcha.sed  in  1830  the  Athe- 
nipuin,  wliicli  he  edited  with  ability  and  success  until  1840. 
He  established  the  Daily  News,  a  Liberal  jourmil.  in  1846, 
and  edited  it  for  three  years.  D.  at  Alice  Holt,  Hants,  Aug. 
10,  1864.  See  the  collection  of  his  ccmtributions  to  news- 
pa|)ers  and  periodicals,  with  biographical  sketch,  entitled 
Tiie  Papers  of  a  Critic  (1875). 

Dilkc,  Sir  Charles  Wextworth  :  politician :  b.  in  Chel- 
sea, Enghmd,  Sept.  4.  1843;  educateil  at  Cambridge,  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  He  travided  through  the  U.S., 
Australia,  and  India,  and  on  his  return  published  Greater 
Britain,  a  Record  of  Trarel  in  Encilisli-speaking  Coun- 
tries during  1800-07  (1868),  which  speedily  piLssed  through 
several  editions,  and  procured  the  author's  election  to  Par- 
liament for  Chelsea.  He  wa.s  re-elected  in  1874,  thovigh 
violently  opposed  because  in  the  meantime  he  had  acknowl- 
edged himself  a  republican.  In  18>>0  he  was  appointed  iin- 
der-sccretary  of  state  for  foreign  aftairs,  ami  in  1882  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government  boanl,  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  In  1884  he  was  ajipoiitted  chairman  of  the  Koyal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  the 
other  members  being  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Cardinal  Maiming.  In  1886  he  was  defeated  for  Par- 
liament, doubtless  for  having  been  the  co-respondent  in  a  di- 
vorce suit  brought  by  Capt.  Crawford.  He  was  not  again 
in  public  life  until  1892.  when,  after  a  contest  of  much  bit- 
terness, he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  by  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  with  a  heavy  majority.  Up  to  his  retire- 
nu>nt  in  1886  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  probable  future 
leader  of  the  Lilieral  party,  lie  succee<led  liis  father  and 
grandfather  !Ui  proprietor  of  the  Atlienieiim.  is  pro])rietor  of 
Sotes  and  Queries,  and  one  of  the  i)roprietors  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  In  addition  to  Greater  Britain,  he  is 
the  author  of  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics 
(\i*X~);  The  British  Army  (1888);  Prohlems  of  Greater 
Britain  (1890);  and  several  minor  works,  magazine  and 
review  articles.  Kevised  by  C.  H.  Thurbeb. 

Dilke.  Lady  E.Mir.iA  F.  (Strong):  English  author;  b.  in 
1842.  She  was  married  in  1802  to  the  Kev.  Mark  Pattison, 
and  in  1885  to  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke.  She  has  eontriliuted 
art  criticisms  to  the  Academy,  an<l  published  The  Itenais- 
siince  of  Art  in  Era n ce  {lS7i)):  Claude  lyorrain.  sa  Vie  et 
ses  (JEiirres  (Paris.  1879);  The  Shrine  of  Death  (1886);  and 
Art  in  the  Modern  State  (1888).  H.  A.  B. 

IMll :  any  plant  of  the  geims  Peucedanum  of  the  family 
Vmbellifera\  The  most  important  of  these  is  Peucedanum 
grnveolens  (formerly  called  Anefhum  yrareolens).  a  weed- 
like annual  plant  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Its  oval-oblong  flat  fruits  have  a  smooth  brown  surface  and 
a  membranous  border.  These  fruits  are  aromatic,  and  con- 
stitute the  dill-seed  or  dill  of  comnu>rce,  which  are  of  some 
importance  in  pharnnuy.  where  they  arc  known  under  the 
name  of  "anethum."     Medicinally  they  arc  stimulant,  car- 


minative, and  stomachic.  From  them  a  pale-yellow,  pun- 
gent oil  used  in  making  dill-water  is  obtained.       C.  E.  B. 

IMHen,  .Iohann  Jakod,  M.  D.  :  botanist;  b.  at  Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  in  1687.  In  1721  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  edited  Hay's  Synopsis  of  Plants  (1724).  He  ob- 
tained in  1728  the  chair  of  botany  founded  by  Sherard  at 
Oxford.  He  published  Ilortus  Elthamensis  (1732)  and  a 
good  History  of  Mosses  (1741).     1).  Apr.  2,  1747. 

Dil'liiigeii :  town  of  Bavaria ;  in  the  circle  of  Suabia ; 
on  the  Daiuilii'.  24  miles  N.  W.  of  .\ugsburg  (sec  map  of 
German  Empire,  ref.  7-E).  It  is  inchjsed  by  old  walls;  has 
a  palace,  threir  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  Cath- 
olic institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls,  with  which  is  also 
connected,  since  1869,  an  institution  for  cretins.  The  uni- 
versity, which  was  established  in  1554,  and  was  a  chief  seat 
of  the  Jesuits,  \vas  suppressed  in  1809.  The  town  has  also 
manufactures  of  cutlery.     Pop.  (1890)  5,791. 

Dilliiiniin,  Christian  Friedricii  August:  theologian 
and  ( liieutalist ;  b.  at  lllingen,  Wl'n-temberg,  Apr.  25,  1823; 
became  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  at  Tiibingen  in 
1853;  of  Oriental  languages  at  Kiel  in  18o4;  of  Exegetical 
Theology  at  Giessen  in  1861 ;  and  at  Berlin  in  1801).  He 
has  distingiushed  himself  by  his  works  on  the  Ethiopic 
language,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are  Gramma- 
tik  der  yEtliiopischen  Sprachc  (1857) ;  Chrestomathia 
^thiopica  (1866);  Lexicon  lingum  ^Ethiopiar  (3  parts, 
1862-65);  editions  of  the  old  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Bible 
(1855-73);  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  p;iioch  (1851);  the 
book  of  Adam,  the  book  of  .Jubilees,  and  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah.  He  also  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  the  Ilexa- 
teuch,  Isaiah,  and  Job,  and  was  author  of  the  article  on  the 
Ethiopic  Language  in  the  present  work.     D.  July  4,  1894. 

Kevised  by  C.  II.  Tot. 

Dillon:  city;  on  I^tah  and  Northern  R.  R.,  capital  of 
Beaver  Head  co..  Mon.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of 
Montana,  ref.  7-E).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Xormal 
School,  is  a  trade  center  for  a  large  stock-raising,  agricul- 
tural, and  mining  region,  and  is  lighted  by  electric  lights. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,012;  (1893)  city  census,  1.500." 

Editor  of  "TRinuXE." 

Dillon,  John,  M,  P. ;  Irish  politician  ;  b.  1851 ;  son  of  an 
Irish  agitator,  John  Blake  Dillon,  who  was  obliged  to  flee 
in  1848  to  America;  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin; 
studied  medicine ;  elected  to  Parliament  for  Tipperary 
1880;  susiicnded  Feb.  2,  1881,  the  first  of  the  Parnellite 
party  to  be  so  treate<l ;  again  elected  to  Parliament  1885- 
86-92;  has  been"  several  times  arrested  for  political  causes; 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leadere  of  the  Irish  national 
movement.  C.  H.  T. 

Dillon,  Westwobth;  See  Ro.scommox,  Earl  of. 

Uilmaii,  deel-niaan' :  town  of  Pereia;  province  of  Azer- 
bijan ;  .50  miles  N.  X.  W.  of  Urumiya  (see  map  of  Persia 
and  .\rabia.  ref.  1-E).  It  is  about  +  miles  east  of  an  old 
ruined  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  and  is  described  as  a  neat  and  healthful 
l)lace,  carrying  on  some  trade  and  manufacturing  industry. 
Pop.  6,000." 

Diln'vinni ;  a  Latin  word  signifying  deluge;  applied  by 
the  older  geologists  to  certain  gravels  and  comparatively  re- 
cent deposits  which  ap]iear  to  be  the  result  of  a  deluge,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  fine  sand  and  mud  which 
is  washed  down  l)y  rivers,  and  is  called  alluvium.  Those 
deposits  are  now  known  to  have  been  formed  through  the 
agency  of  glaciers  in  the  pleistocene  perioil.     See  Drift. 

Di'inan.  Jeremiah  Lewis.  I).  D.:  cler«ryman  ;  b.  at  Bris- 
tol. R.  I..  Jlay  1.  1831;  graduated  at  Brown  Universitv, 
1851.  and  at  Andover  Theological  .Seminary,  1856,  spend- 
ing in  the  meantime  two  yeai's  in  study  abroad.  He  was 
settled  over  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Fall  River, 
Mas.s..  in  1850,  and  over  the  Harvard  church  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  in  1860.  In  1804  he  became  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  Brown  University.  He  published  nu- 
merous addresses  and  articles  in  the  leading  reviews,  and 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  oratm-.  D.  in  Providence, 
K.  I.,  Feb.  3.  1881.  Published  posthumously  The  Theistic 
Argument  (Boston,  1881) ;  Orations  and  Essa ys (ISSl).  His 
Life  was  written  by  Caroline  Hazard  (Boston.  1887). 

Revised  by  Georoe  P.  Fisher. 

Dime  (<>.  Fr.  disme  <  Lat.  de'cinius.  tenth] :  a  silver  coin 
of  the  U.  S.  eiiuivalent  to  ten  cents  or  one-tenth  of  a  dol- 
lar.    It  was  formerly  written  disme. 
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Dimension  [from  hat.  ih'nte.n'sio,  Aeriw  of  dimeti'ri, 
measure  off ] :  in  matlieinatics,  the  capacity  of  exlensioii  to 
be  measured  in  some  direction.  In  geometry,  a  jioint  lias  no 
dimensions:  a  line,  wlietlier  straight  or  curved,  iias  one  di- 
mension— namely,  length:  a  surface  has  two — lenglli  and 
breadth  ;  and  a  solid  has  three  dimensions — lengtli.  lueadlh, 
and  thickness.  As  the  latter  is  the  most  general  form  of  ex- 
tension, space  is  of  three  dimensions.  Space  of  four  dimen- 
sions, an  expression  used  by  some  mathematicians,  is  simply 
an  algebraic  term. 

lliminntion  [from  Lat.  rfi'mmHere.  make  small :  de.  oS.+ 
minus,  less] :  the  act  of  making  or  becoming  less:  decrease; 
in  architecture,  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  a 
column  from  the  base  to  the  upper  end.  In  heraldry,  the 
word  diminutions  is  sometimes  used  for  differences,  marks 
of  cadency,  and  brisures  indifferently. 

Diminntive  [from  Lat.  ilimiiiiifi  viis.  deriv.  of  dimhm- 
ere.  lessen,  make  smaller]:  in  grammar,  a  derivative  which 
softens  the  meaning  of  its  primitive,  or  expresses  a  young 
or  a  small  object  of  the  same  kind  as  its  primitive:  tluiL. 
animalcule  (Lat.  nnimalcKlum)  to  animal.  The  principal 
<iiminutive  suffixes  in  English  are:  -e.t,  -let.  -de.  -cute.  -kin. 
-ling.  -ock.  -in.  -y.  -ic:  cf.  re>:sicle,  particle,  ixlet.  coronet, 
lealtet.  lambkin,  inanikin.  diirklinff.  gosling,  darling,  bul- 
lock, hillock,  hammock :  compare  Latin  filiohis.  little  son. 
with  filius.  son.  horn  uncut ns.  little  man,  with  homo,  man, 
regnlus,  prince,  with  re.c.  king:  so  Fr.  maisonette,  little 
liouse,  with  maison,  house;  Germ,  mddchen,  with  magd,  etc. 

Dimity  [via  Media^v.  Lat.  from  Gr.  Sli;.iros,  of  donl)le 
thread:  Si-,  twn  -i-  /j(tos.  thread]:  a  cotton  fabric  of  thick 
texture,  and  generally  figured  or  striped.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  for  bed-hangings  and  window-curtains.  Origi- 
nally, dimity  was  commonly  white,  or.  at  least,  of  one  uni- 
form color,  but  now  they  are  made  of  different  colors.  The 
cloth  is  made  with  a  woven  pattern  and  a  plain  band  alter- 
nating, and  a  colored  jiattern  is  jirinted  on  the  latter. 

Dimorphism  [from  Gr.  Sltwpipos.  of  double  form  :  5i-.  two 
-♦-  /xopcpT}.  form] :  in  biology,  the  occurrence  of  individuals  of 
the  same  species  under  two  distinct  forms,  which,  were  not 
the  connection  known,  would  be  regarded  as  distinct  species 
or  even  as  distinct  genera.  In  many  cases  the  dimorphism 
is  sexual,  the  male  and  female  presenting  entirely  different 
characters.  Thus  in  the  canker-worm  moth  the  male  is 
•winged,  the  fenuile  lacks  the  wings.  In  other  cases  differ- 
ences may  be  seen  among  the  individuals  of  the  same  sex. 
Thus  in  a  South  American  Isopod  (7'o;ir(('s).there  occur  two 
types  of  males,  one  stronger  and  with  strong  ]iincers  for 
(dasping  the  female,  the  other  weaker,  with  a  differently 
shaped  pincer,  and  with  abundant  smelling  hairs.  For 
other  instances,  see  Polymorphism.  J.  S.  K. 

Dimorphism  :  in  crystallography,  the  capacity  of  a  sub- 
stance to  crystallize  in  two  distinct  iforms.  Carbon,  sulphur, 
and  calcium  carbonate  are  examples.  Sulphur  when  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  from  its  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide 
crystallizes  in  octaheilra,  but  sulphur  melted  by  heat  on 
cooling  forms  prismatic  crystals.  The  latter  have  a  tend- 
ency to  break  up  into  octahedra,  hut  these  when  heated 
form  smaller  prismatic  crystals.  Carbon,  as  the  diamoml, 
crystallizes  in  octahedra  and  allied  forms,  but  as  graphite  it 
forms  hexagonal  crystals. 

Dimsdale.  Thomas:  physician:  b.  at  Thoydon-Garnnn. 
England.  1712:  practiced  in  Hertford,  and  became  famous 
for  his  inoculation  for  the  small|iox.  In  1768  he  was  sum- 
moned by  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  to  inocidate  herself 
and  her  son,  and  for  his  services  was  rewarded  with  a  title 
and  a  pension  of  t.iOU  per  aimum.  Returning  to  England 
he  [jublished  a  treatise  on  luoculnfion  (1706),  and  afterward 
liecame  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Hertford.  I),  in  Hert- 
ford. Dec.  :{0,  1800, 

Dinahnr^:  same  as  Di'xAnuHu  (</.  v.). 

Dinsijpnr,  dre-naaj-poor' :  district  in  the  northeastern 
jiart  (Kajshahi  division)  of  Bengal,  British  India;  area, 
4,118  sc|.  miles.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  tlie  climate 
is  nnhealthful.  Rice  is  the  staple  product  of  the  soil.  The 
I)Opulation  is  chietly  of  aboriginal  descent.  Pop.  1,525,000. 
The  capital  of  the  district  is  Dinaipur.  221  miles  X,  of  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  Purnabhaba  river  (see  map  of  N.  India,  ref, 
6-1).  It  is  meanly  built,  and  its  trade  is  inconsiderable. 
Pop.  12.560. 

Dinan.  dil'naliiV  :  an  olil  town  of  France:  department 
of  Cotcs-du-Nord;  on  the  river  Ranee,  30  miles  N.  W.  of 


Rennes  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  -i-C).  It  stands  on  a  hill  of 
granite  about  250  feet  above  the  river,  is  inclosed  by  walls 
and  defended  by  a  castle.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a 
public  library,  a  college,  and  a  town-hall.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  falirics.  sailcloth,  hats,  beet-root 
sugar,  etc.  The  Ranee  is  navigalde  from  its  mouth  to  Dinan. 
Po|i.  (1890)  10,620. 

Diuaut'  [in  Fr.  pron.  dee  iia'aiV.  Lat.  Dinantium] :  town  of 
Belgium;  province  of  Namur:  on  the  river  jNIeuse ;  15  miles 
S.  of  Namur  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  ref.  12-F). 
It  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
picturesque  scenery.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  town-house, 
two  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  cutlery,  paper,  woolen 
goods,  hats,  and  leather.  Dinant  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century,  was  stnmgly  fortified  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  has  suffered  much  from  sieges.     Pop.  (1891)  7,048. 

Dinapur.  dee-iufa-poor' :  town  and  important  military 
station  of  British  India;  province  of  Bengal:  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  12  miles  above  Patna  (see  map  of 
N.  India,  ref.  6-H).  Here  are  spacious  barracks,  and  about 
8,200  houses,  mostly  of  mud. 

Dinar'chus  (Aehapxos) :  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators;  a 
native  of  Corinth  who  came  to  Athens  about  342  B.  c.  and 
took  up  the  profession  of  a  composer  of  speeches.  He  ro.se 
to  influence  imder  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  fell  with  him 
in  807.  After  spending  fifteen  years  in  exile  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  it  was  only  to  die  in 
penury  and  almost  total  blindness.  Though  a  virulent  op- 
ponent of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  his  principal  extant 
oration  is  directed,  he  imitated  the  great  orator  in  a  rough 
way.  and  hence  was  called  a  "  barleybread  Demosthenes" 
(xpidims  Ai)fioiT8(iiris}.  This  imitation  is  evident  in  the  three 
speeches  extant,  all  pertaining  to  the  miserable  affair  of 
Harpalus  (g.  v.).  Edited  with  elaborate  commentary  by 
.Matzner  (1842) :  critical  edition  by  Thalheim  (1887). "  See 
Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit.  vol.  iii.  (B),  pp.  236-247. 

Dinar'if  Alps  (in  Lat.  A/pes  Dinaricce) :  the  name  given 
to  the  range  of  mountains  (tonnecting  the  .Julian  Alps  with 
the  western  ranges  of  the  Balkan.  It  divides  Dalmatia  from 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  a  spur  extends  into  Dalmatia. 
The  highest  summits  are  'SU.  t)rjen  and  Mt.  Dinara,  the 
former  of  which  rises  about  6.225  feet  aljove  the  sea.  The 
rocks  of  this  range  are  mostly  limestone. 

Dln'dorf.  Wilhelm  :  philologist :  b.  in  Leipzig.  Saxony, 
.Tan.  2,  18112 ;  became  Professor  of  History  and  Literature 
there  in  1828.  but  resigned  in  1833  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Thesaunis  of 
Stephanus.  which  his  brother  Ludwig  Dindorf  and  Hase 
had  begun  in  Paris.  Along  with  this  he  prepared  critical 
editions  of  very  many  classical  authors;  among  them,  an 
edition  of  Demosthenes  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (1849), 
and  editions  of  ^^'Jschylus,  So))hocles,  Euripides,  and  Aris- 
tophanes, to  which  were  added  commentaries,  and  a  work 
on  the  meters  of  the  same  poets;  later  he  compiled  a  Lexi- 
con Sophocleum  and  a  Leriron  ^-Eschyleum.  D.  Aug.  1, 
1883.     See  Biogr.  Jahrbuch.  vi.  (1883).  pp.  112-121. 

Revised  by  A.  Gldeman. 

Dinsdin^rs.  T|ie:  a  part  of  the  Straits  Settlement  colony 
(British)  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  con- 
sists of  the  island  of  Pangkor,  with  a  small  .strip  of  the 
coast  of  Perak.     It  is  about  30  miles  S.  of  Penang. 

Dingr'elstedt.  Fraxz.  von  :  German  poet ;  b.  at  Halsdorf, 
in  Hesse.  Jan.  30.  1814:  appointed  librarian  to  the  king  at 
.Stuttgart  in  1843;  intendant  of  the  royal  theater  of  Munich 
in  1850;  an  intendant  of  the  Weimar  tlieater  in  18.)!);  direc- 
tor of  the  court  opera  at  Vienna  in  1867;  and  director  of 
the  Burgtheater  of  Vienna  in  1H71.  Author  of  Lieder  eines 
kn.imopolifischen  Kachticachters  (.Siiiigs  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
Night  watch.  1841);  the  tragedy  Das  Jlaus  der  Barnereldt 
(The  House  of  Barnevcldt,  18.50) ;  Sacht  und  Morgen  (Night 
and  Jlorning,  a  collection  of  poems,  1850);  seversd  novels, 
mostly  humorous,  sketches  of  travel,  etc.  His  free  transla- 
tions of  Shakspeare's  works,  especially  of  the  historical 
dramas,  became  famous  (m  the  (ierman  stage.  I).  May  17, 
1881.  Revised  by  Julius  Goebel. 

Dingo  (the  native  Australian  name) :  a  species  of  dog 
(CoJu's  (?iH(/o)  inhabiting  Australia.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  shepherd's  dog,  of  a  tawny  color,  with  erect  ears  and 
a  bushy  tail.  The  dingo  is  extremely  fierce,  and  being  very 
destructive  to  sheep,  its  numbers  have  been  greatly  lessened 
by  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  In  its  wild  state  the  dingo 
does  not  bark,  but  learns  to  do  so  in  captivity.     It  is  re- 
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markable  for  beinj;  the  only  clog  livinjj  both  in  a  wild  and 
in  a  domesticated  slate,  antl  also  from  the  fad  that  it  is  the 
sole  large  terrestrial  mammal  not  a  marsupial  I'ouiid  in  Aus- 
tralia. From  its  striking  contrast  to  the  other  Australian 
mammals  it  would  seem  that  the  dingo  couhl  scarcely  have 
reached  Australia  without  the  aid  of  man,  and  vet  its  remains 
jire  found  fossil  in  pliocene  ti'rtiary  deposits.   P.  A.  LucAS. 

Dinieh'tliys  [from  (ir.  Seii/6s.  terrible  +  ixBis.  fish] :  a  ge- 
nus of  placodcrm  fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  l.j  feet  and  up- 
ward, whose  remains  are  found  in  the  lower  Carboniferous 
of  Ohio.  The  craiuum  was  very  massive  :  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  protected  by  bony  plates,  llie  prkicipal  dorsal 
shield  sometimes  having  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  Xo  scales 
have  been  found,  and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body  was 
Iirobably  covered  with  rough  skin.  The  mouth  was  large, 
the  lower  jaw  of  some  species  being  2  feet  in  length.  There 
were  two  large  triangidar  teeth  in  front,  above  and  below,  and 
back  of  these  a  few  small  |)oinled  teeth.  The  dentition  is 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  these  teeth  were  formed  by 
lirojections  of  the  jaw-bone.  Revised  by  F.  A.  I,ic.\s. 

Dilika.  or  Deiikn:  a  people  inhabiting  about  60.000  ,sq. 
miles  W.  of  the  White  Nile,  and  between  0°  and  9"  X.  lat. 
They  belong  to  the  darkest  of  negro  races,  are  clean  in  their 
persons  and  in  what  they  eat,  give  all  their  attention  to  cattle- 
raising,  and  possess  immense  herds.  Their  principal  wea[)- 
on  is  the  lance.  The  men  dispense  entirely  with  clothing. 
lilt  the  women  are  well  dressed.  Though  their  tribes  light 
lie  another,  their  union  against  the  Arab  slavers  luis  pre- 
\inti'd  the  Khartoum  raiders  from  get  ting  a  foothold  on  liieir 
soil.     Sue  .Scliweinrurtli's  Urart  of  Africa.     C.  C.  Ad.\ms. 

Dinkelsbiilil.  ding  kfls-biil:  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria; 
•on  the  river  Wernitz.  44  miles  .S.  W.  of  Xuremberg;  for- 
merly a  free  city  of  the  empire  (see  map  of  German  Empire, 
lef.  6-E).  It  has  u  J^alin  school  and  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  (WJO)  4.4S4. 

Diiiocoras:  S.c  Tixoceras. 

Dino  Coinpuarni.  deeiiS  kum-paanyee :  Italian  magis- 
trate. an<l  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  Florence  com- 
prising the  period  1380  to  1812;  became  prior  and  gonfalo- 
ider  of  justice.  Though  of  noble  birth,  he  supported  the 
democratic  cause.     D.  at  Florence,  Feb.  26,  182;i. 

Di'lioinys  [from  Gr.  Seiv6s.  terrible  +  /ivs.  a  mouse] :  the 
■only  genus  of  tlie  Diinxiiijiilir.  a  family  of  rodents  based  on 
Ji  single  specimen  of  a  mammal  from  Peru,  named  Dinoiiujs 
hicinirkii  by  Prof.  Peters.  The  body  is  about  2  feet  and 
the  bushy  tail  !)  inches  iu  length;  the  hair  is  harsh,  the 
color  grizzly  gray  marked  with  two  white  stri|)esand  nu- 
■luerous  white  spots  on  the  back  and  head  ;  there  are  four 
toes  on  each  ffjot.  The  animal,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  paca  with  a  bushy  tail,  combines  characters  of 
the  agoutis,  jiacas,  and  chinchillas.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

IHiior'nis  [from  Gr.  i(iv6s.  terrible -l- upws,  bird]:  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  l>iii(irnilliid(c  ;  a  group  of  ex- 
tinct birds,  known 
as  moas,  whose  re- 
mains occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  most 
recent  de|iosits  of 
New  Zealaiul.  By 
some  authors  the 
Moas  arc  regarded 
a.s  forming  an  or- 
der Viy  themselves. 
but  they  are  usual- 
ly considered  as  a 
family  of  the  order 
Sfruthiones  and 
placed  near  the 
cassowaries,  these 
birds  and  the  kiwis 
(Ap/eri/x)  being 
their  nearest  living 
relatives.  Cant. 
Hutton  divides  tlie 
birds,  once  united 
in  the  single  genus 
Diiiortii.s.  into  sev- 
en genera  and 
twenty-six  species, 
ranging  in  size 
"from  a  turkey  to  a  bidk  exceeding  that  of  an  ostrich.  The 
Moas  were  much  more  nuissive  in  their  structure  than  any 
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existing  birds,  the  leg  bones  in  particular  being  extremely 
strong  and  heavy,  DinorniH  eh'phantopiis  taking  the  lead  in 
this  respect,  allhough  not  the  largest  species.  All  were  in- 
capable of  flight,  and  in  some  species  not  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  wing  were  present.  The  head  of  these  birds  was 
small  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  an<l  indicates  them  to  have 
been  sluggish  and  stupid.  JJiimrnis  maximus,  one  of  the 
Ix'st-known  members  of  the  group,  was  about  9  feet  liHi 
when  standing  erect,  but  coukl  easily  have  reached  2  or  3 
feet  higher.  The  tibia  of  this  bird  w"as  34  inches  long,  the 
combined  length  of  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsus  being  nearly  6 
feet.  DilTerences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  date  at  which 
these  gigantic  birds  became  extinct,  but  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  were  in  existence  within  the  last 
300  years,  possibly  even  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand. 

Their  remains  occur  in  caves,  in  fissures  caused  by  earth- 
ciuakes  and  enlarged  by  the  action  of  water,  in  swamps,  and 
in  some  localities  bones  are  plowed  U[)  in  bringing  land 
under  cult ival ion.  The  best  sKcletons  have  been  obtained 
from  narrow  fissures,  into  which  birds  had  fallen  and  died, 
the  specimens  plowed  up  being  always  imperfect,  and 
often  bearing  evidence  showing  that  the  missing  portions 
had  been  cut  off  by  man.  The  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
Moas  was  brought  about  by  man.  who  feasted  on  their  flesh 
and  eggs,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  beginning  of  their  de- 
crease was  due  to  increasing  severity  of  climate. 

A  most  interesting  deposit  of  bones  was  found  in  a  swamp, 
or  lagoon,  fed  by  springs,  in  which  the  Moas  are  believed  to 
have  sought  refuge  from  the  colil,  X'o  less  than  7  tons  of 
bones,  rejiresentingat  least  400  individuals,  were  taken  from 
this  spot,  intermixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  (|uartz  peb- 
bles from  their  crops.  Feathers,  fragmeiits  of  skin,  and 
bones  with  dried  tendons  attached  have  been  discovered  in 
caves,  and  a  very  few  eggs  have  been  found,  principally  in 
graves.  The  largest  egg  measures  10  by  7  inches,  not  espe- 
cially large  for  the  bidk  of  the  bird,  and  far  inferior  in  size 
to  the  egg  of  the  extinct  ^pi/orni,<s  of  Madagascar.  A  few 
renuiins  a.ssigned  to  Dinornis  and  to  a  nearly  related  bird, 
Dromorniis,  have  been  discovered  in  Queensland,  Australia. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dinosairriu  [from  Gr.  ifiv6s,  terrible  -I-  o-aCpor.  lizard]: 
an  oriler  of  extinct  reptiles  related  to  the  crocodiles  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  birds  on  the  other,  containing  the  largest 
land  reptiles  and  many  which  often,  or  habitually,  walked 
on  their  hind  legs.  The  smallest  species  were  fiot  more 
than  3  feet  long,  while  the  largest  attained  a  length  of  60 
feet.      See  VkuteBRATKS,  FoSSIL.  F.  A.  \,. 

Uinotho'riiilii  [from  Gr.  Scifiis.  terrible  +  e-ripiov.w'M  ani- 
mal) :  a  genus  of  extinct  mammals  related  to  llie  mastodon 
and  elephant,  but  having  no  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw.  and 
two  tusks  projecting  downward  and  slightly  backward  from 
the  lower  jaw.  The  skull  is  broad  and  flattened,  and  there 
are  two  premolars  and  three  molars  on  cither  side  of  each 
jaw.  The  first  molar  has  three  A-shaped  cross  ridges,  the 
other  teeth  two.  Remains  of  the  DiiiDt/icrimn  occur  in  the 
Miildle  and  Upper  Miocene  of  Germany.  France,  Greece,  Asia 
Jlinor,  and  Imlia.  The  skull  first  discovered  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  limb  bones,  ami  the  animal  was  supposed  lo  have 
becnai|initic  and  allied  to  the  manatee.  Limli  bones  have  since 
been  found,  among  them  a  femur  nearly  6  feet  long,  and  Di- 
nothc.rium  is  now  regarded  as  a  [iroboscidean.        F.  A.  L. 

I)io.  or  Dion  (sunuuncd  Chrysostomus,  '■  Gold  Mouth," 
on  account  of  his  eloquence):  Greek  rhetorician  and  philoso- 
pher: b.  at  Prusa.  in  Bit hynia.  about  .50  B.  c.  Honored  by 
Ves[)asian.  he  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Domitian,  but 
recalled  by  his  patron  X'erva.  and  favored  by  Trajan.  lie 
traveled  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  to  these 
travels  we  owe  interesting  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  em- 
pire. I)io  is  not  exempt  from  the  unreality  of  his  age,  but 
the  thought  is  deeper,  the  moral  conviction  more  thcu-ougli, 
than  we  find  in  the  mere  "  sophist  "  or  "  rhetorician  "  of  the 
Greek  Renais.s)ince. ,and  his  orations  or.  better,  "essays"  are 
something  more  than  rhetorical  exercises.  His  style  isclear 
and  fluent,  he  is  a  good  story-teller,  and  his  Atticism, 
though  not  the  success  it  was  once  held  to  be.  is  more  than 
respcclablc.  Best  ed.  by  Kmperius  l^'44,  text  with  valuable 
introduction  by  L.  Dindorf  in  the  Tcubner  .series.  See 
Schmid,  At/ici!<mii.s,  i..  141  foil.,  and  Ilertzberg.  O'lucliichte 
Oriec/ienlands  uuter  der  Jhrmchaft  <lir  liiimei;  vol.  ii..  pp. 

186-188.  ■      B.  L.  (ilLUERSLKEVE. 

Di'o  Cas'shis :  the  most  iiniiortant  Greek  historian  of  the 
imperial    period ;    grandson   of   Dio   Chrysostomus ;   b.  at 
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Nica-a,  Ml  Bithyma,  155  a.  d.  He  rose  to  high  position  and 
was  twice  consul.  Of  liis  great  Histonj  of  Rome,  in  eio-htv 
books,  from  the  landing  of  J^neas  to  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  Dios  consulship  of  229,  books  36-60 from 
68  n.  c.  to  47  a.  d.  are  extant,  mutilated  in  parts,  the  rest  only 
in  fragments  and  in  excerpts.  Dio  Cassius  is  our  most  ini- 
portant  source  for  tlie  period  of  which  lie  treats,  and  he  is 
a  vivid  and  interesting  writer,  showing  the  soldier  and  the 
man  of  affaii-s  at  every  turn.  But  he  repels  by  his  grovel- 
ing superstition,  and  his  groveling  self-aljaseinent  before 
the  imperial  power.  His  model  of  style  is  Thucvdides, 
whom  he  imitates  so  closely  that  his  text  is  often  appealed 
to  by  the  commentators  of  his  great  original.  Ed.  by 
Bekker  (1849),  and  Dindorf  (1863-65).     D.  about  235. 

B.  L.  GlLDBRSLEEVE. 

Diocese  [(.X  Pr.  diocise  (>  Mod.  Fr.  diocexc) :  Ital.  dio- 
cesi  <  Lat.  dicece'sis,  district,  province  =  Gr.  SioM-niris.  man- 
agement, proWnce.  dcriv.  of  Sioocew,  manage,  administer; 
!io,  through  -|-  oIkiip.  inhabit.  Imld.  manage,  deriv.  of  oIkos. 
house]  :  the  district  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisiliction  of  a 
Bishop  (q.  v.)\  belonged  originally  to  the  civil  hierarchy. 
Under  Constantine  the  Great  the  Roman  empire  was  di- 
vided into  thirteen  civil  territories  called  dioceses,  which 
were  again  subdivided  into  120  provinces.  These  dioceses 
were  governed  either  by  prefects,  proconsuls,  or  vicars,  and 
the  provinces  by  rectors.  The  word  gradually  acquired  an 
ecclesiastical  use  ;  but  its  meaning  varied.  lii  the  Western 
Church  by  the  end  of -the  fourth  century  it  meant  what  is 
now  meant  by  it.  In  the  East  it  meant  a  patriarchate 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  known  as  a  province  with  suf- 
fragan sees.  Revised  by  J.  J.  Keane. 

Dioclc'tian  (Lat.  Diochtlanus),  or,  more  fully,  Caiius 
Valerius  Aiirelius  Dioeletiauiis:  a  Roman  emperor;  b. 
in  Ualmatia.  in  245  a.  d..  of  humble  parentage.     He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  under  .iurelian  and  Probus. 
On  the  death  of  Xumerianus,  in  284,  he  was  proclaimetl 
emperor  by  the  army  at  Chaleedon,  and  after  a  brief  war  in 
Moesia,  in  which  his  rival  Carinus  was  killed,  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Nieoniedia.     In  the  year  286  he  adopted  Max- 
imian  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  which  was  disturbed  by 
incursions    of  barbarians  and   menaced   by  the   Persians. 
They  suppressed  revolts  in  Gaul,  and,  in  order  to  divide  the 
labor  of  ruling  so  vast  an  empire,  chose  Galerius  and  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  as  their  assistants  in  202  a.  d..  and  gave 
them  the  title  of  ca3sar.     This  was  the  beginning  of' the 
division  of  the  empire  into  Eastern  and  Western."  Diocle- 
tian reserved  to  himself  Asia  and  Egypt;  Maximian   re- 
ceived power  over  Italy  and  Africa  ;  Thrace  and  Illvricum 
were  assigned  to  Galerius :  and  (iaul  and  Spain  to  Constan- 
tins  Chlorus.     The  supremacy  of  Diocletian  (whose  court 
was  at  Nieoniedia)  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  three. 
After  this  disti'ibution  of  power  the  Roman  armies  gained 
successes  in  Egypt,  Persia,   and  Britain.     Diocletian   pro- 
tected or  omitted  to  persecute  the  Christians  until  303  a.  d., 
when  a  persecution  was  commenced  at  the  instigation  of 
Galerius.  ^  Diocletian  abdicated  the  throne  in  305  a.  d.,  in 
favor  of  Galerius,  and  retired  to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  to  horticulture.     The  immense  palace 
which  he  built  at  Salona  marks  a  great  change  in  architec- 
tiire  from  the  pure  classic  Gneco-Roman  style  to  the  earliest 
Romanesque.     This  palace  is  the  subject'  of  an  excellent 
book  by  R.  Adam,  published  in  1764,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  a  true  archaeological  treatment.     The  modern 
town  of  Spalato  is  almost  wholly  contained  within  the  Widls 
ol  this  palace.     1).  in  313  A.  D.     See  Gibbon,  Ikcline  and 
1<  all  , If  llic  Raman  Empire;  Tillemont,  Hi.ttoire  des  JEm- 
pKiriir.i:   \ogel,   Ih-r  Kai.'ii'r  Diuclelutn  (1857). 

IHofletian  Kra  (called  also  the  Kra  of  Martyrs,  on  ac- 
count (if  the  persecution  in  Di.n-lrtiaii's  reign"):  the  pe- 
riod in  the  early  Christian  chronology  dating  from  the 
year  284  A.  u.,  the  year  of  the  proclamation  of  Diocletian  as 
einiieror.  The  term  was  employed  till  the  method  of 
reckoning  fnne  from  the  birth  of  Christ  was  introduced  bv 
Dioxvsius  Exim:i;s  (</.  c.)  early  in  the  sixth  oeiiiurv,  and  is 
stdl  used  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts. 

Diotla'ti,   Giovanni  :   Calvinistic   theologian  ;    b.   of  an 
Itali.-ui   family  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  June   6,   157G 
pointed  Professor  of  Ilebri'w  at  his  nativ 
became   Professor  of  Theology  there 
1645.     In  1618  he 
Syno<l  of  Dort 


ap- 
placc  m  ].)97; 
gy  then'  in  1609,  resigning  in 
representeil  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  the 
where  his  rcpulation  was  so  high  that  he 
was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  write  the  articles  of 
faith.     He  produced  the  still  most  widely  circulated  Italian 


(Geneva,  1607)  and  French  (1644)  translations  of  the  Bible 
and  wrote  several  treatises  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
nnin  CathoUc  Church.  D.  in  Geneva,  Oct.  3,  1649.  See  his 
Life  in  French  by  E.  de  Bude  (Geneva.  1869). 

Di'odon  [from  Gr.  Si-,  two,  double  -|-  bSois,  oS^v.  tooth] : 
a  genus  of  marine  fishes  of  the  order  FIcctognaflii,  with- 
out distinct  teeth,  but  having  the  jaws  covered  with  an 
ivory-like^  substance,  which  is  fonned  by  the  blending  of 
the  teeth  into  one.  Some  of  them  have  the  power  of  fillino- 
their  stomachs  with  air  and  assuming  a  globular  forn? 
whence  they  are  called  globefish ;  others  ai-e  designated 
porcupine-fish  from  their  numerous  spines,  which  starid  out 
like  those  of  a  hedge-hog.  Most  of  the  diodons  of  the  At- 
lantic waters  of  the  U.  S.  are  called  balloon-fish.  They  are 
of  several  species. 

Diodo'riis  Sic'ulus:  Greek  historian;  b.  at  Agj-rium,  in 
Sicily;  flourished  about  50-20  B.  c.  He  traveled  in  Europe 
and  Asia  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a  universal  his- 
tory, and  afterward  became  a  resident  of  Rome.  He  ex- 
pended many  years  in  the  composition  of  his  history,  which 
is  entitled  Historical  Libra nj  {Bi^Moe-nK-n  i(nopiitTi).' in  forty 
books.  It  is  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times 
to  60  B.  c.  The  name  describes  it  fitly.  It  is  a  collection  of 
books  in  abridged  editions,  the  facts  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  the  authoi'ities  often  a  nuitter  of  dispute. 
The  librarian  lacks  knowledge  of  th(^  world,  critical  faculty, 
vision,  and  sense  of  projxirtion.  The  annalistio  arrange- 
ment is  unhajipy  and  the  style,  though  clear  and  simple  ex- 
cept where  it  rises  by  a  spasmodic  rhetorical  effort,  has  lit- 
tle movement  and  is  wearisome  by  its  repetition  of  set 
phrases.  Fifteen  entire  books  of  his  work,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  others,  are  extant.  Among  the  best  editions 
are  those  by  Bekker  (4  vols.,  1853-54)  and  by  L.  Dindorf  (5 
vols.,  1867-68).  Revised  by  B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 

Dlo^'eiies  (in  Gr.  /l^toyivris) :  a  famous  Cynic  philosopher; 
b.  at  Sinope,  in  Asia  Jlinor,  about  412  b.  c."  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Antisthenes,  who  declared  that  it  was  god-like  not  to  need 
anything.  Accepting  this  principle,  Diogenes  inured  him- 
self to  extreme  privations  ;  his  house  was  a  tub,  his  wealth  a 
cloak,  a  \yallet,  a  staff,  and  a  wooden  cup,  and  this  he  threw 
away  on  seeing  a  lad  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  was  a  severe  and  caustic  censor  of  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  Athenians,  who  allowed  him  a  great  latitude  of  com- 
ment and  reproof.  He  was  renowned  "for  his  witty  and  sar- 
castic sayings.  He  once  received  a  visit  from  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  inquired,  •'  What  can  I  do  for  you  f  "  Diog- 
enes replied,  "Cease  to  stand  between  me  and  the  sun." 
Having  been  captured  by  pirates,  who  ofllered  him  for  sale 
in  a  slave-market  of  Crete,  he  cried,  "  Who  wants  a  master? 
The  man  who  buys  me  must  obey  me  as  masters  obey  their 
physicians."  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  citizen  of 
Corinth,  who  was  a  kind  master,  and  soon  liberated  him 
and  employed  him  as  a  tutor  of  his  children.  D.  about  323 
B.C.  Sec  liiltei;  Hisfort/ of  Pliilosoplii/;  Grimaldi,  Viladi 
Diogeiie  Ci/nico  (1777). 

Diogenes  Laertius  (in  Gr.  Aioyivns  6  Aafpnos) :  the  name 
attached  to  a  kind  oF  scraii-ljook  labeled  Lires  and  Doc- 
trines of  Famoifs  Phitosopliers.  Of  Diogenes  himself  we 
know  alisolutely  nothing.  The  work  contains  important  in- 
formation, interesting  anecdotes,  and  priceless  extracts  from 
lost  works,  all  put  together  in  the  most  mechanical  \yav. 
See  Usener's  Epicurea,  introduction.  The  standard  edition 
is  still  that  of  Hiibner  (4  vols.,  1828-33).  B.  L,  G. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia:  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher; 
b.  in  Crete;  lived  about  470  b.  c. ;  a  disciple  of  Anaxi- 
nienes,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  regarded  air 
as  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
luiture  or  cosmology,  which  is  not  extant. 

Diogeniii'nus:  Greek  gnuiunarian  of  Heraclea ;  flour- 
ished al«>ut  the  middle  of  the  second  century  A.  D.  From 
him  was  derived  the  mass  of  what  is  found  in  "the  lexicon  of 
Ilesychius.  Ills  name  a|)pe:irs  also  as  one  of  the  collectors 
of  Greek  proverbs  on  Paroemiograplii  (Jra'ci,  ed.  liy  von 
Leiitseh  and  Schneidewin,  i.,  pp.  177-320.  B.  L.  G. 

Dioniedea:  See  Alb.^tross. 

Di'oniede  Islands:  a  group  of  three  small  islands  in 
the  middle  of  Bering's  Strait,  midway  bet^yeen  Asia  and 
America. 

Dionie'des,  often  anglicized  Di'oniede  or  Di'onied  (in 

Gr.  Aio/nriSris) :  a  Greek  warri(U-  and  King  of  Argos,  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  legends  as  a  son  of  Tydeus  (hence  he  was 
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callpil  Tydidcs),  ami  a  favorite  of  Jlinerva.  Ho  foii<;lit  with 
distinction  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  ami,  accordiiij;  to  Uotuur, 
voiituroil  to  attack  Mai's,  who  defuiuieil  the  Trojans.  Dioine- 
des  and  L'lysscs  are  saiil  to  have  cjirried  away  tlif  Palladium 
of  Troy.  Some  writers  relate  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
he  settled  in  Italy. 

Diomedt'S :  a  kin^  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace  ;  fabled  to 
have  fed  his  hui-ses  ou  human  flesh.  He  was  slain  by  Her- 
culi's. 

IMomodps :  Latin  srrammarian  of  the  fourth  century.  His 
treatise  on  frramniar  in  three  books  has  considerable  value. 
havinjr  incorporated  much  from  earlier  writcK  of  authority 
now  lost.  It  is  printe<l  in  the  first  volume  of  Keil's  edition 
of  the  Irrammatici  Luiini.  Jl.  W. 

Di'oii  (in  Or.  aW):  statesman  of  Syracnsc;  b.  about  410 
B.  r. ;  inherited  an  ample  fortune  from  his  father.  He  .<ic- 
quired  trreat  influence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
who  had  married  Aristomache,  a  sister  of  I)ion.  He  was  a 
pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Plato,  who  taujrht  at  Syracuse. 
After  the  accession  of  Dionvsus  the  Voi.vger  ((/.  c).  Dion 
persuaded  him  to  invite  Plato  to  ret  urn  to  Syracuse.  The 
virtue  and  austere  morals  of  Pion  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  the  di.ssolute  tyrant  and  his  courtiers.  He  was  banished, 
and  took  refuse  at  Athens,  leaving  at  Syracuse  his  wife 
Arete,  who  was  compelled  to  marry  another  man.  In  order 
to  revenge  himself  and  liberate  his  country,  he  raised  a  small 
body  of  troops  in  3")7  B.  i\,  and  attacked  Syrac\ise.  which  he 
occupied  without  much  resistance.  He  e.xjiellcd  Dicjnysius, 
but  was  soon  deprived  of  power  by  the  intrigues  of  llera- 
clides.  Dion  was  recalled  by  the  people,  but  was  assassinated 
by  Calippus  about  354  B.  r.  See  Life  of  D-ion,  by  Plutarch, 
who  compares  hira  to  Marcus  Brutus;  Cornelius  Xepos, 
Dion.  ' 

Dion  :  See  Dio. 

IHoiiiv'a  [a  name  of  Venus] :  a  genus  of  insectivorous 
plants  of  the  family  Droseracece.    But  one  species  is  known, 

the  D.  muscipula,  or  Venus"s 
flytrap,  which  grows  upon 
the  moist  sandy  latid  near 
Wilmington,  N.  t'.  It  is  a 
low  perennial  herb,  having  a 
rosette  of  peculiarly  shaped 
leaves  which  lie  flat  upon 
the  ground.  Each  leaf  has 
a  broad  wedge-shaped  pet- 
iole and  a  nearly  round 
blade.  The  margins  of  the 
blade  are  fringed  with  bris- 
tly hairs,  while  the  surface 
bears  three  sensitive  hairs 
upon  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib. When  the  sensitive 
hairs  are  touched  by  a  fly 
the  two  halves  of  the  blade 
-|>ring  up  suddenly  and  in- 
close it.  the  marginal  liairs 
overlapping  so  as  to  impris- 
on still  more  .securely  the 
unfortunate  insect.  Very 
soon  an  acid  exudation  from 
the  leaf  surface  incloses  the 
insect  and  dissolves  its  soft 
parts.  Still  later  the  solu- 
tion is  absorbed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  shell  and 
hard  parts  of  the  insect's  body,  when  the  leaf  opens  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  capture  of  another  insect.  The  plant  has 
been  grown  in  conservatories,  and  has  been  much  studied 
by  many  botanists.  For  a  further  discussion,  see  the  article 
iNSECTivoitors  Pla.nts  and  the  writings  of  Gray  and  Oar- 
win,  who  gave  the  plant  much  attention.  C.  E.  15. 
Dion  Ciissiiis:  See  Dio  Cassius. 

Dionys'in  (in  Gr.  ^lovitria) :  great  annual  festivals  in  honor 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus) :  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Egypt  in  1415  u.  v.  They  were  of  four  kinds — 
the  rural  or  lesser,  the  Lena'an,  the  ,\nthesterian,  and  the 
great  Dionvsia.  They  were  chiefly  celebrated  at  At  hens.  See 
Moeckh,  Ahhandlung  Berliner  Akademie  (1816-17),  pp.  47- 
1~4.     See  Bacchaxaua. 

Dionys'iiis,  Saint:  called  The  Great;  the  mo.st  distin- 
guishe<l  convert  and  disciple  of  Origen  ;  b.  in  Alexandria: 
became  (Jrigeirs  assistant  in  the  catechetical  school  in  '2:«: 
bishop  of  Ale.xandria  in  248  A.  D. ;  was  driven  out  of  that 


Dioncen  :  Ventis's  llytrap. 


city  by  severe  persecution  in  250.  In  257  a.  d.  the  persecu- 
tion was  renewed,  and  Dionysius  was  banished  to  Libya,  but 
he  was  restored  in  tlie  year  260.  He  occupied  a  mi')derate 
position  amid  the  controversies  of  his  time,  opposing  the 
Salxdlians,  and  gently  urging  the  Novatians  to  be  gentle 
with  the  lap.sed.  He  <icnie(i  the  A|)ostolic  origin  of  the 
Revelation,  attributing  it  to  the  Presbyter  John.  He  wrote 
many  letters  and  religious  treatises,  which  ai-e  not  extant, 
exce|>t  in  fragments,  which  are  found  in  Jligne,  Put.  Or.  X., 
and  in  English  translation  by  S.  D.  P.  Salmond,  in  the 
New  York  edition  of  the  AnteSicene  Falherx.  vol.  vi..  77- 
120.  See  the  monograph  on  him  by  Franz  Dittrich  (Frei- 
burg im  Br..  1^67),  and  by  Paul  M'orize  (Paris,  1.S81).  D. 
in  2(>5  A.  D.  His  day  in  the  Greek  Chni-ch  is  Oct.  -i ;  in  the 
Latin  Church  Nov.  17. 

Dionysius  ExiEr'nus:  a  learned  monk:  b.  in  Sc>-thia ; 
was  a  friend  of  Ca.ssiodorus.  He  lived  at  Rome,  and  brought 
out  an  enlarged  and  revised  Latin  translation  of  a  collection 
of  apostolical  canons  and  decisions  of  councils,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  canon  law.  He  was  the  first  who  dated 
the  Christian  era  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  unfortunately 
made  it  four  yeai-s  too  late,  so  that  the  common  chronology 
which  was  ilerived  from  him  is  wrong.  His  name  Exiguus, 
'■  the  little."  refei-s  either  lo  his  small  stature  or  to  his  low- 
liness of  mind.  D.  about  556.  See  his  works  in  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat.  LXVJI. 

Dionysiii.s  of  Halioarnassns  (in  Gr.  AionJo-ios  i  'AKixapya- 
<revs):  Greek  rhetorician  and  histori;ui ;  b.  at  llalicarnassus  in 
Caria  :  went  to  Rome  under  .\ugustus,  ami  passed  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  in  the  composition 
of  a  Greek  history  of  Rome,  his  Bomari  Antiquities  ('Poj/ioi/c^ 
ipxaio\oyla)  in  twenty  books,  of  which  we  have  eleven  and 
fragnU'Uts.  The  theme  was  selected  for  its  rhetorical  oppor- 
tunities. "History,"  he  says,  "is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example."  and  the  speeches  are  introduced  to  |)oint  the 
lessons  of  events  ami  to  display  the  lesources  of  the  writer's 
art.  Of  the  period  whiih  he  undertook  to  represent  he  had 
no  vision.  The  stunly  Romans  of  the  early  republic  be- 
came loquacious  Greekliugs  of  the  early  empire.  Nicbulir 
wjLs  the  first  to  assail  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  which  he 
demolished,  but  Dionysius  used  goo<l  sources,  and  can  not 
be  neglected.  As  a  litcniry  critic,  Dionysius  is  more  satis- 
factory than  as  a  historian,  and  although  he  is  narrow  in 
his  judgment  of  larger  matters,  in  all  thai  pertains  to  ora- 
torical style  he  is  an  invaluable  guide.  I'nder  Roman  in- 
fluence he  became  a  passionate  partisan  of  the  Attic  against 
the  Asiatic  school  of  rhetoric,  and  Demosthenes  was  his 
canon  of  excellence.  His  own  style  is  fluent,  and  abounds 
in  happy  turns.  D.  after  8  A.  D."  Ed.  of  all  the  works  by 
Reiske  (1774) ;  of  the  Antiquitie,s  by  Kiessling  in  the  Teub- 
ner  series  (1860-70).  and  by  .Jacoby  (1885).  Valuable  edition 
of  the  De  Compositiuiie.  by  Schaefer  (1808),  of  the  treatises 
ou  Thucydides  by  Kriiger  (1823):  specimen  of  a  critical  edi- 
tion by  U seller,  /je  Imilatione  (1889).  See  Blass,  De  Dionysii 
Ilalicarnassensis  scriplis  rhetoricis  (1863). 

B.  L.  GlLDERST.EEVE. 

Dionysius  Periege'fes  :  Greek  geographer :  author  of  a 
Descripliuii  of  the  Eitrllt  in  1,187  hexameters.  He  flourished 
under  lladrian,  and  his  poem  became  the  great  school  geog- 
riiphy.  It  was  often  translated  into  Latin,  e.  g.  by  Avienus 
and  Priscian.  and  copiously  con)mente<l.  Ed.  by  Bern- 
hardy  with  commentary,  1820;  also  in  MUller,  Geographi 
Gneri  Jlinorex.  vol.  ii.,  103-452.  B.  L.  G. 

Dionysius  tho  Areop'agite:  nunitiimed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  .Vpostles  (chap.  xvii.  :{4»  as  one  of  the  persons  converted 
at  Athens  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  court  of  Uie  Areopagus  when  Paul 
a^ipeared  before  that  tribunal.  According  to  an  early  tra- 
dition, he  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  and,  according  to 
a  later  tradition.  sulTered  martyrdom  there.  In  France  he 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Dionvsius  who  went  as  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  Paris  about  the  inidiUe  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  who  is  commonly  called  St.  Denys.  The  spurious 
mystical  \\Titings  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  had  per- 
manent influence  in  developing  Roman  Catholic  mystical 
thc'ology,  attempt  to  unite  Xcoplatonic  ideas  with  those 
ilistinctively  Christian.  They  appear  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  .Mexandria  cluring  the  liftli  century.  In  the  ninth 
century  they  were  brought  into  Western  l-Iurope,  and  trans- 
lated into  lialin  bv  Scotus  Erigena.  They  are  found  in 
Migne.  Pat.  Oner.  711..  IV.;  Scotus's  vei-sion  in  Pal.  Lat. 
CXXIT.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  J.  Dulac  (Paris, 
1865).   Cf.  the  ti-eatisc  by  C.  M.  Schneider  (Regensburg,  1884.) 
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DionysinS  (Gr.  Aioviirtos)  the  Elder  :  tyrant  of  Syracuse ; 
b.  about  430  B.  c.  He  was  in  his  youth  an  obscure  private 
citizen,  and  became  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  republic 
of  Syracuse  when  Sicily  was  invaded  by  the  Carthagiuians. 
In  the  year  405  he  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  Syracvise, 
which  then  ceased  to  be  a  republic.  He  suppressed  several 
insurrections  of  his  subjects,  and  in  897  B.  c.  began  or  re- 
newed hostilities  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  then  held 
some  towns  in  Sicily.  His  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  besieged  Syracuse,  but  their  success  was  hin- 
dered by  a  pestilence,  and  Dionysius  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  them  after  they  had  lost  great  numbers  Ijy  disease. 
He"  also  captured  several  towns  in  Sicily,  and  nuide  con- 
quests on  the  Italian  peninsula.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  dis- 
played superior  political  talents,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  his  time.  At  the  request  of  Dion  he 
invited  Plato  to  his  court,  but  the  lectures  of  that  philoso- 
pher offended  the  tyrant,  who  ordered  the  captain  of  a  ship 
to  take  Plato  away  and  sell  him  as  a  slave.  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  literary  fame,  and  wrote  poems  and  tragedies,  some 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  prize.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  very  suspicious,  and  took  many  jirecautions  against 
the  traitors  and  conspirators  who  (he  imagined)  intended  to 
kill  him,  aiul  there  are  many  stories  told  of  his  craft  and 
crueltv  as  a  tyrant,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  so-called  Ear 
of  Dionysius,  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  communicating 
with  his  room,  from  which  he  could  hear  all  that  was  said 
by  his  victims  in  the  adjoining  prison;  but  these  traditions 
are  doubtless  exaggerated,  D.  in  367  B.  c.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Dionysius.  See  Grote.  History  of  Greece, 
part  ii..  chaps.  Ixxxi.-lxxxiii. ;  Holm,  Oeschichte  Sicilie7is, 
ii.,  92  foil. 

Dionysius  tlie  Toiiiicrer:  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  son  of 
Dionysius  the  elder,  wljum  he  .succeeded  in  367  B.C.  He 
was  indolent,  dissolute,  and  inferior  to  his  father  in  ptilitical 
talents.  He  was  persuaded  Ijy  Dion  {q.  i\)  to  invite  Plato  to 
Ills  court,  but  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  that  jihilosopher 
were  unavailing  to  reform  him.  Dionysius  banished  Dion, 
who  in  357  b.  c.  returned  with  a  small  army  and  expelled  the 
tyrant.  The  latter  fled  to  Locri,  and  became  the  despotic 
ruler  of  that  city.  He  recovered  power  in  Syracuse  about 
the  year  346,  soon  after  which  the  oppressed  Syracusans 
-applied  for  aid  to  the  Corinthians,  who  sent  Timoleon 
with  an  arniy  in  344  B.  r.  Dionysnis  was  tlien  deposed,  and 
went  as  an  exile  to  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  taught 
school. 

Dionysius  Tlirax.  or  tlie  Tliracian :  disciple  of  Aristar- 
chns;  compi>srMl  .nlxiut  100  ji.  c.  the  first  (rreek  grammar 
(Te'xi")  ypa/ifxaTiKri),  a  famous  compendium,  which  was  nuide 
the  liasis  of  grammatical  study,  and  has  come  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  well-qualified  scholars,  substantially 
in  its  original  form.    Ed.  by  Bekker  in  his  Anecdofa  Urwca. 

Dionysus:  See  Bacciiits. 

Dioplian'tine  Analysis  [so  called  from  Diopuaxtus 
{(].  i'.)] :  a  bnuich  of  algclira  not  reducible  to  systematic  rule, 
wliich  treats  of  imleterminate  problems,  principally  such  as 
involve  square  or  cube  numbers,  or  the  relal  ions  of  the  jiarts 
of  right-angleil  triangUis;  and  in  v.-hich  integral  or  com- 
mensuralile  values  are  found  for  the  indeterininates  by  means 
of  artifices  suggested  by  the  nature  or  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lems themselves.  The  subject  is  now  generally  included  in 
llie  llieory  of  numbers. 

Dioplian'tus  (in  Gr.  ^i6ipavTos) :  Greek  mathematician; 
lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  between  200  and  400  A.  u.  He 
is  the  author  of  tile  most  ancient  extant  treatise  tm  algebra, 
and  is  the  rejnited  inventtfl-  of  algebra,  according  to  Lagrange 
i\.\\i\  others.  He  wrote  an  imi)ortant  work  called  Aritlimetica, 
in  thirteen  books,  of  which  only  six  are  extant. 

Diop'sis  [from  Gr.  Si-,  two  +  i^is.  view] :  a  genus  of  dip- 
terous insects  belonging  to  the  family  of  flies  {Mii.in'dii')  re- 
markable for  having  the  eyes  and  antenna^  at  the  end  of  long, 
horny  stalks  growing  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  In  some 
instances  the  distance  of  the  eyes  from  tlie  head  is  ahnost 
as  great  as  the  length  of  the  wings. 

Dioptrics  [from  Gr.  t4  StowTptKa,  science  of  diojitrics;  de- 
riv.  of  5t6trTpa  or  SioTTTpov.  names  of  optical  inslrumeiits; 
5i£i,  through -I- root  ott-.  see ;  cf.  J>(/ir,  view] :  that  branch  of 
geometrical  optics  whicli  t  reats  of  the  refraction  of  liglit,  or 
of  the  changes  which  take  ]ilace  in  the  <lirection  of  rays 
transmitted  from  one  medium  to  another  (as  from  air  to 
water,  etc.),  or  through  media  of  varying  density.     It  is  ap- 


plied chiefly  in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  microscopes, 
and  other  instruments  requiring  the  use  of  refracting  lenses. 
See  Optics  and  Lens  ;  also  Littrow,  Dioplrik  (1830) ;  Prechtl, 
Prcidische  Diopfi-ik  (1828);  Steiidieil,  Angewandte  Optik 
(Leipzig,  1890);  and  ^Mascart,  Traite  d'Uptique. 

Di(H)tric  System  :  an  arrangement  of  lenses  for  condens- 
ing light  in  lighthouses ;  devised  by  Presnel  about  1819,  and 
based  on  the  discoveries  of  BuHon,  Condorcet,  Brewster,  and 
otiiers.     Sec  Lighthouse  Illumination. 

Diora'ma  [from  Gr.  5io.  through  +  opa/ia,  vision,  spec- 
tacle ;  deriv.  of  dpav,  sec] :  a  mode  of  scenic  display  invented 
by  Daguerre  and  Bouton.  and  first  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1832. 
The  painting  is  viewed  through  a  large  aperture  or  pro- 
scenium, be)ond  which  it  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  light  is  thrown  upon  it  at  a  proper  angle  from  the  roof, 
which  is  glazed  with  grouml  glass,  and  can  not  be  seen  by 
the  spectator,  who  is  in  comparative  darkness,  receiving  no 
other  light  than  what  is  reflected  from  the  jiainting  itself. 
By  means  of  shutters  or  curtains  the  liglit  may  lie  diminished 
or  increased  at  pleasure  ;  and  some  parts  of  the  picture  being 
transparent,  light  may  be  admitted  through  it — an  artifice 
which  secures  the  advantages  of  painting  in  transparency 
without  its  defects. 

Di'orite:  a  name  given  near  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  French  mineralogist  Ilaily  to  a  rock 
belonging  to  an  important  group  of  granular  and  massive 
greenstones,  which  in  apijearance  and  structure  resemble 
granite,  but  whicli  in  com])osition  differ  materially  from 
tills  rock  type.  Diorite  is  conqiosed  essentially  of  the  two 
minerals  hornblende  and  triclinic  feldspar  (oligoclase,  an- 
dcsine  or  labradorite).  It  is  to  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the.se  constituents  that  the  rock  owes  its  name  (Gr.  Stopi(iii/, 
to  distinguish).  Other  minerals  may,  hftwever,  also  be  pres- 
ent in  varying  amounts,  giving  rise  to  varieties  of  the  main 
type.  Thus  tlie  most  acid  contain  free  quartz,  and  are 
known  as  qiiarh-diorite ;  the  hornblende  may  be  partially 
rejilaced  by  mica  or  augite.  producing  niica-dlorite.  itiigite- 
diiirite,  etc.  The  most  frequent  non-essential  constituents 
are  magnetite,  apatite,  and  syihene.  In  general  appearance 
and  mode  of  occurrence  diorite  is  so  like  granite  that  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  popularly  known  by  this  name.  It  is  available  for 
all  the  uses  to  which  granite  is  applied. 

In  its  origin  diorite  also  resembles  granite.  It  is  usually 
an  igneous  rock,  which  owes  its  coarse  and  granular  stiiic- 
tiire  to  the  fact  that  it  solidified  slowly  while  deeply  buried 
in  the  earth's  crust.  In  chemical  composition  diorite  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  volcanic  or  surface  igneous  rooks 
called  Andesite  (q.  v.).  and  it  occujiies  an  intermediate  po- 
sition between  gi'anite  and  gabbro,  just  as  andesite  does  be- 
tween I'hyolite  and  basalt.  In  many  cases  diorite  has  been 
shown  to  have  originated  from  an  augitio  rock  (gabbro)  by 
the  gradual  alteration  of  its  augite  into  hornblende.  See 
Granite,  Gabbro,  and  Rocks.  Georoe  II.  Williams. 

Dioscor'ides  Peda'nius  (in  Gr.  Awa-KovplS-ns  neSivios): 
Greek  botanist ;  b.  at  Anazarba  in  Cilicia  :  liveil  between  00 
and  200  a.  d.  He  traveled  in  Asia  Minor,  (Trecee,  and 
Italy  to  procure  information  about  plants,  and  wrote  in 
Greek  a  celebrated  work  on  materia  medica,  in  which  he 
describes  or  names  more  than  500  plants.  This Work  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  for  fifteen  centuries  or 
more,  and  was  universally  used  by  medical  and  botanical 
students.   Best  edition  by  Sprengel  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1829-30). 

Dioscu'ri  (in  Gr.  Aido-Koupoi)  (i.  e.  sons  of  Zeus) :  a  name 
given  to  Castor  and  Polux  (q.  v.). 

Dios'nia  [from  (Jr.  Sloanos.  transmitting  odor,  full  of 
odor:  Sio,  thniugh  +  off^ii  odnr|:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Ji'iitirmv.  The  bucliu  leaves  are  obtained  from  the 
Diii!<iiiii  erciKtta  and  other  species. 

Diospolis:  See  Eoypt,  Axciicnt;  also  Thebes. 

Dios'pyros  [Gr.  AiiirrTrupos,  name  of  a  plant,  liter.,  the 
wlK'at  of  Zeus;  Aiiis,  genit.  of  Zeus,  Zeus  -1-  inip6s.  wheat]:  a 
large  genus  of  trees  of  the  ebony  family,  comprising  about 
100  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropical  jiarts  of  tlie  Old 
World.  They  generally  have  hard  wood,  and  many  of  them 
yield  edible  fruits.  The  persimmon  tree  of  tlie  Atlantic 
U.  S.  and  Mississippi  valley  {Diosjii/rox  rirf/iiiiana)  is  well 
known  for  its  fruit,  which  liccoiiirs  edible  l.Mte  in  autumn, 
and  for  its  wood,  which  is  used  by  makers  of  lasts  for  shoes. 
It  is  represented  in  Texas  and  Northern  Mexico  by  the 
Diusprjroii  texann  diersimmon,  ebony,  or  japote).  The  pisha- 
min  or  date-plum  (Dioxpi/ro-i  /otiix)  grows  in  Kuroiie  as  far 
N.  as  London,  and  its  fruit  is  made  into  preserves  or  eaten 
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wiihout  oookiiiK.  OUicr  species  are  prized  in  China,  Africa, 
and  Japan  for  tlieir  fruit.  The  Calamander-woou  (q.  v.) 
ami  several  other  Uiospyri  of  Asia  are  greatly  valued  for 
their  tinilier.  Anions  these  is  the  true  cliony  (Diofpi/ros 
I'lieiiKw),  which  ;;ro\vs  principally  in  Ceylon.  (See  KnoxY.) 
Ueniains  of  many  fossil  s|)ecies  are  found  in  the  Kocenc  of 

the  r.  s. 

l>i|»:  in  geology,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  a  stratum  to 
tlie  horizon.  Where  the  country  is  level  an  inclined  stratum 
.  iits  the  surface  in  a  line,  and  the  direction  of  this  line  is 
c  ailed  "the  .s//'/A-c  of  the  stratum.  The  direction  of  the  dip 
i-^  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.  The  belt  through  which  a 
stratum  is  exposed  at  the  surface  is  called  its  outcrop.  In  a 
level  counlry  the  outcro])  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
strike;  in  a  hilly  or  moiuilainous  country  it  may  have  a  very 
dillerent  direction.  When  strata  are  moderately  regular, 
the  line  of  strike  is  a  very  usi'ful  fact  to  detcrmiue.  as  it 
iiialiles  the  geologist  to  follow  the  same  bed,  and  when  con- 
r.aled  suggests  the  place  where  he  should  seek  for  it.  Heds 
dipping  at  a  high  angle  are  soon  lost  sight  of,  being  covered 
up  with  other  deposits  of  newer  date.  In  the  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  dip  beds  of  older  date  come  up  from 
iu'low.  or  ■•c-n>p  out."  Revised  by  G.  Iv,  (i. 

Diph'iliis  of'Siriopo:  a  master  of  the  new  Attic  comedy 
and  contemporary  of  Meiuinder;  liourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century  n.  c.  lie  was  especially  famous 
fi>r  the  comic  elfectivcness  of  his  plots.  The  ( 'ashia.  liiidcns, 
and  Viilidrin'f  of  Plautus  were  modeled  on  plays  of  Diphihis, 
and  Terence  has  borrowed  from  him  in  tlie  Ai/c/p/ii.  In 
some  of  his  pieces  he  wrote  sidjjects  that  belonged  rather  to 
the  middle  comedy,  such  as  Sappho,  Fragments  in  the 
collections  of  Meineke,  vol.  iv.,  p.  :J75,  foil.,  and  Kock,  vol. 
i       ii.,  p.  .541,  foil.  B.  L.  Gii^DHRSi^KiiVE. 

Diplltlieria  [from  Gr.  Bi<pdfpa.  a  skin,  piece  of  leather, 
ill  allusion  to  the  false  membrane  described  below]:  an 
acute  infectious  disease  (also  called  iindiynant  sore  t/ironf, 
iiii-Dihrfiiioux  tiii;/iiiii,  etc.)  characterized  by  iullammalion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  attended  by  an 
exudation  of  lymph,  generally  assuming  the  character  of  a 
false  membrane,  which  ma,v  extend  into  the  larynx  and  air- 
pa.ssages,  into  the  a'sophagus,  and  into  the  mouth,  occasion- 
ally also  a[ipea  ring  upon  raw  or  nnu'ous  surfaces  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  ;  it  is  also  attended  liy  prostration  and  albumi- 
nuria, which  may  or  may  not  be  pei-sistent.  The  infectious 
nature  of  this  disease  was  long  suspected,  but  finally  and 
definitely  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause,  a 
form  of  bacillus,  generally  known  by  the  mimes  of  the  dis- 
coverers— Klebs-Lolller.  Its  diirat  ion  and  symptoms  are  vari- 
able, ami  the  distinctive  exudation  is  by  no  means  of  uniform 
appearance.  In  general,  the  mucous  mendiram;  is  congested, 
and  the  exudation  growing  from  one  or  more  centers. if  torn 
away,  leaves  a  bleeding  and  sensit  ive  surface.  The  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  tliose  of  a  profound  general  depression, 
with  fever  and  nervous  disturbances,  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  poisonous  substances  produced  at  the  point  of  local 
infection  bv  the  action  of  the  bacillus.  Hesides  these 
symptoms  there  are  those  called  forth  by  the  local  disease, 
such  as  intense  sore  throat  with  involvement  of  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands,  dillicidly  in  breathing  when  the  larynx  is 
occluded  by  membrane,  and  the  like.  Laryngeal  diiihtheria 
is  practically  .synonymous  with  croup,  though  there  are  cases 
of  membranous  croup  which  can  not  yet  be  called  diphtheria 
with  entire  propriety.  (See  CkoijP.)  The  prognosis  is  always 
grave,  no  case  l)eing  free  from  danger.  The  mildest  attack 
may  be  followed  by  i)aralysis  or  by  fatal  prostration.  Xo 
routine  treatment  can  be  laid  down  for  tliis  disease.  In 
mild  <'ases  it  is  permissible  to  use  detergent  washes  for  the 
mouth,  and  the  general  treatment  may  be  mainly  expectant, 
provided  the  jiidse  is  firm.  The  meiliciual  preparations  of 
mercury  seem  to  have  a  decided  inlluence  in  this  disease, 
and  are  borne  in  very  unusual  doses,  a  (iroof  that  they  sup- 
ply some  need  of  the  system.  Sulphate  of  quinia  has  the 
happiest  ellects  upon  many  cases.  The  inhalation  of  vapor- 
ized water  is  an  excellent  measure.  The  treatment  of  the 
various  sequeliu  of  diphtheria  rei|uires  the  careful  u.sc^  of 
tonics,  such  as  strychnia  and  iron,  with  the  best  hygienic 
conditions.     See  Axri-Toxixi:.  \V.  I'. 

Uiplltlinng  I  from  Gr.  SltpBoyyos :  Si-,  two  -t-  ipSdyyos,  sound, 
coiniected  wilh  ((>e^77f<rfloi,  emit  sound):  the  union  of  two 
vowels  pronoiuiced  together  in  one  syllal>le,  i.  e.  with  one 
jiush  or  impulse  of  voice;  thus  o«  in  /oiid,oi  in  soil.  An 
improper  diiihthong  is  one  which  is  such  only  in  orthogra- 
phy, as  t'((  in  luiil.    A  genuine  dijihthong  may,  on  the  other 


hand,  be  represented  bv  a  single  vowel  sign,  as  i  in  five 
(pron.  /(ii:c).  ■  B.  I.  W. 

Bipli'jodoiit :  See  Teeth. 

l)i|llogra|>tlls  I  from  Gr.  SiirKios.  double  +  yp<nrr6s.  marked, 
engraved  :  ypdipetv,  write] :  a  genus  of  fossil  Ciclenterates  of 
the  extinct  sub-order  (irn/jlu/il/u'ihe;  occurring  in  abun- 
dance in  some  of  the  black  shales  of  the  Silurian,  distin- 


ells  in  a  double 


le  monograptus  by  the  oci 
row  along  tne  slender  stem 


or  axis. 

n.  S.  W. 


Diploma  [(ir.  SlirXaifia.  a  folded  letter;  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, deriv.  of  5i7rA($os,  double] :  formerly  any  royal  charter 
or  letter-patent ;  .so  called  because  uniler  (lie  Roman  em- 
perors charters  were  inscribed  on  two  tablets  of  copper, 
joined  together  so  as  to  fold  in  the  form  of  a  book.  The 
charter  by  which  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  declared  (lualified 
to  practice  his  iirofession  is  called  a  diploma.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  certificate  of  graduation  given  to  every 
one  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  a  college  or  university. 

Dipldiiiacy  [deriv.  of  Dii'I.oma  (q.r.)]:  the  art  of  con- 
ducting the  otTicial  intercourse  between  foreign  states;  it 
is  generally  managed  by  ambassadors  instructed  in  the 
policy  to  be  pui-sued.  or  by  the  ministers  of  foreign  aiTairs. 
The  negotiation  of  treaties  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  these  envoys,  but  freciuently  they  exercise  a  delicate 
and  yet  profound  influence  over  th<'  nation  with  whicli  they 
are  sent  to  deal.  In  receiving  his  iiisi ructions,  much  must 
sometimes  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  dijilomatist.  Very 
early  in  history  heraUls  and  ambassadors  are  found  bearing 
messages  from  one  power  to  another.  Generally  these 
messages  were  special.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that 
diplomatists  are  established  permanently  in  foreign  courts 
to  watch  the  interests  of  their  own  governments.  From  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case  ambassadors  have  been  held 
personally  sacred.since,  were  it  notso.it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  vi'iiture  into  unfriendly  states.  Kven  among 
barbarians  their  privileges  were  respected.  When  resident 
ambassadors  first  came  to  be  employed  they  were  looked  on 
as  spies,  but  as  the  usage  became  gcnerai  its  advantages 
were  made  manifest.  It  tends  to  bring  nations  nearer  to- 
gether, ami  to  make  them  respect  one  another;  when  there 
are  representatives  of  foreign  states  in  each  country,  the 
community  of  nations  is  more  vividly  felt.  Ambassadoi-s 
become  ac(|uainted  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and  liLstory 
of  the  land  where  they  reside;  they  protect  their  country- 
men who  are  there  as  travelers  or  residents;  they  foresee 
dilliculties  and  are  able  to  jirevent  them;  they  put  their 
countries  on  their  guard  against  the  preparations  for  war  of 
other  states;  and  when  they  withdraw  on  acccnmt  of  war 
their  absence  causes  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  to 
make  more  im])ression.  Kven  the  exchange  of  compliments, 
the  op]iortiinity  of  representing  their  country  in  expressions 
of  friendship  at  public  and  festive  gatherings,  as  well  as  by 
condolence  and  forms  of  sympathy — these  minor  uses  of 
resident  ministei-s  will  not  be  despised  by  those  who  rightly 
estimate  the  ellect  of  siu'h  things  on  national  feeling. 

Revised  by  T.  S.  Woolsky. 

Diplomatic  AgPllts:  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  other 
representatives  accredited  by  a  sovereign  or  government  to 
otlier  .sovereigns  or  governments.  Fvery  ])arty  to  interna- 
tional law  is  a  treaty-making  power,  and  every  such  power 
must  act  by  some  representative.  Xo  inferior  community, 
no  body  of  lower  grade  than  a  state,  no  organization  trying 
to  become  a  state  but  not  yet  recognized  as  such,  is  entitled 
to  send  rejircsentatives  abroad  who  have  international  rights. 
Bulgaria  and  Egypt,  for  instance,  do  not  enjoy  the  right 
of  embassy,  being  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Uow 
far  the  members  of  a  confederation  pos.sess  this  right  will 
depend  ujion  the  terms  of  their  niiicm.  Thus  in  the  Ger- 
manic confederation  the  right  remained  to  the  individual 
states  composing  it,  while  in  the  V.  S.  an<i  in  Switzerland  it 
reposes  in  the  general  government  only.  In  a  personal  union, 
like  that  binding  X'orway  to  Sweden,  one  set  of  diplomatic 
agents  represents  the  two  countries  and  their  one  sovereign. 
A  province,  or  colony,  or  city  may  have  agents  in  foreign 
lands,  but  such  persons  have  noiu'  of  the  rights  of  nmhnxKU- 
tlor.t.  This  term,  (imboxKiidor,  may  be  n.sed  generically  to 
include  various  grades  or  kinds  of  diplomatic  ministers,  and 
it  is  often  used  also  to  denote  o?i(>,  and  generally  the  hiyhest, 
class  of  sucli  ministers.  Other  words  are  hyiilex  and  hk«- 
ri»«,  usually  denoting  representatives  of  (he  pope;  charges 
d'affaires,  a  term  for  a  lower  grade  of  amba.ssadors ;  envoys 
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and  phnipofentiaries,  which  kilter  terra  generally  means 
less  tlian  its  deri%'ation  implies.  There  are  again  ambassa- 
dors sent  for  a  parrieular  object,  and  others  whose  functions 
relate  to  all  the  political  transactions  of  one  nation  with  an- 
other ;  there  are  temporary  and  resident  ambassadors :  there 
are  also  persons  who  discharge  the  office  without  taking  the 
name.  Thus  kings  or  commanders  of  armies  sometimes 
negotiate  treaties.  All  ambassadoi-s.  of  whatever  rank  they 
may  be.  have  the  privileges  which  belong  to  this  class  of 
persons  by  the  law  of  nations. 

As  for  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents,  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  leadinc;  pow- 
ers concerned  in  the  Congress  at  Vienna  are  generally  fol- 
lowed, together  with  the  supplementary  rule  adopted  at 
Ais-la-Chapelle  in  1S18.  The  ranks  are — (1)  ambassadors, 
legates,  or  nuncios :  (3)  envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accred- 
ited to  sovereigns ;  (3)  resident  ministers ;  (4)  charges  d'af- 
faires accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  or  secretaries 
of  state. 

The  distinctions  between  these  classes  are  not  very  clear. 
Ambassadors  represent  tlie  person  of  their  sovereign,  and 
are  received  with  ahnost  equal  dignity.  Agents  of  the  sec- 
ond class  represent  their  sovereign  in  his  affairs  rather  than 
in  his  person.  Resident  ministers  deal  usually  with  the 
state  department,  though  representing  in  some  degree  the 
person  and  dignity  of  their  sovereign.  Tliey  are  treated 
with  less  ceremony  than  ambassadors  or  envoys.  Charges 
d'affaires  represent  their  foreign  ministers  only.  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  U.  S.  ambassadors  are  now  employed 
in  some  cases,  but  minister  resident  is  the  rank  customary, 
and  previous  to  1893  no  diplomatic  agent  of  higher  rank 
than  that  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ever  represented  the  U.  S.  in  foreign  countries. 

In  each  class  or  rank  the  diplomatic  employees  take  pre- 
cedence among  themselves  according  to  the  date  of  the 
official  notification  of  their  arrival.  tVTien  the  ministei-s  of 
several  powers  sign  acts  or  treaties  in  common  the  order  of 
signature  is  determined  by  lot.  These  niles  cut  off  some  of 
the  quarrels  between  ambassadors  of  different  nations  in  re- 
gard to  rank  and  national  honor,  which  were  not  infrequent 
in  earlier  times.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  one  minister 
may  be  accredited  to  two  different  powers ;  on  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  smaller  states  may  be  represented  by  a 
single  agent  at  one  court. 

Ambassadors  have  had  from  very  early  times  a  sacred 
character,  which  has  been  sometimes  accounted  for  by  their 
being  originally  pei'sons  of  a  religious  order;  but  it  is  better 
to  say  that  the  office  was  protected  by  religious  sanctions 
on  account  of  its  great  importance  and  because  witliout  per- 
sonal inviolability  it  could  not  be  usefully  administered. 
The  ancient  herald  became  a  sacred  person  because  he  could 
not  otherwise  safolv  mediate  between  armed  men.  The  am- 
bassador needs  for  his  protection  the  same  sanctions,  anrl, 
as  he  represents  the  highest  interests  of  a  state,  it  is  a  great 
crime  to  treat  him  with  indignity  or  injury.  There"  is  a 
difference  between  the  ambassadors  of  ancient  and  those  of 
modern  times,  consisting  especially  in  this — that  the  former 
were  sent  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  returned  .-.Iter  com- 
pleting tlieir  work;  but  the  latter,  since  the  time  of  Ijouis 
XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  have 
g:enerally  resided  in  the  foreign  country  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  resident  minister  is  now  expected  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  country  where  lie 
lives,  to  calculate  the  chances  of  war  and  peace,  to  use  a 
constant  influence  in  behalf  of  his  own  country;  and  thus. 
since  this  custom  began,  nations  have  felt  themselves  more 
secure  than  before.  As  intercourse  is  suspended  by  war. 
ambassadors,  on  tlie  outbreak  of  a  war  or  in  expectation  of 
it.  are  either  dismissed  or  summoned  home.  When  peace 
returns,  the  renewal  of  intercourse  is  marked  by  the  parties 
receiving  each  other's  diplomatic  representatives. 

An  aml)as,sailor  represents  the  sovei-eign  or  the  sovereignty 
of  his  country.  In  a  republic  the  power  of  appointing  such 
officers  is  determined  liy  the  constitution  (U- the  laws,  but 
instructions  arc  given  by  the  executive  authority.  In  the 
U.  S.  di|>lomatic  agents  are  appointed  by  the  Pre.sident  with 
the  contirmation  of  the  Senate.  In  most  monarchies  the 
king  or  emperor  appoints  those  who  represent  liim  in  foreign 
courts,  but  this  he  does  as  the  head  of  the  government. 
Hence,  when  a  sovereign  is  deposed  and  is  no  longer  the  ac- 
tual head  of  the  ailministration,  oilier  countries  are  not 
bound  to  recognize  his  ambassadors,  nor.  on  the  other  hand, 
are  they  bound  to  receive  those  of  a  new  sovereign  rfc 
facto.     The  rule  here,  apart  from  dynastic  and   political 


preferences,  is  the  same  which  holds  good  when  new  states 
ai'e  recognized.  When  the  de  facto  government  is  acquiesced 
in  by  a  country,  and  is  in  orderly  operation,  other  countries 
will  enter  into  new  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  If  agents 
of  the  old  and  displaced  authority  are  received  also,  they 
will  have  no  rank,  and  to  do  this  at  all  after  an  established 
state  of  things  exists  in  the  revolutionized  country  is  an  un- 
friendly proceeding,  implying  a  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
counter-revolution. 

There  is  no  positive  obligation  on  the  part  of  one  state  to 
enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  another.  But  if  sucli 
relations  have  been  customary,  to  break  them  off  is  proof  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition.  As  a  rule,  a  government  will  accept 
the  agent  accredited  to  it  without  question.  His  social  po- 
sition, religion,  profession,  training,  and  fortune  are  matters 
which  concern  only  his  own  state.  But  there  are  certain 
reasons  which  will  warrant  a  country  in  declining  to  receive 
him.  If  he  be  a  notoriously  bad  charactei',  it  will  ill  ac- 
cord with  the  dignity  of  a  state  to  do  so.  If  he  be  a  subject 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  he  may  be  f>bjccted  to, 
since  his  diplomatic  immunities  will  conflict  with  the  rights 
which  that  country  has  over  him.  Mr.  Burlingame,  for  in- 
stance, the  negotiator  of  a  number  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  in  behalf  of  China,  was  treated  with  in  the  U.  S.  as 
a  special  agent  and  not  as  an  envoy,  since  he  was  stiU  a 
L'.  S.  citizen.  If  a  proposed  minister  has  expressed  views 
hostile  to  the  government  to  wliich  he  is  accredited,  or 
merely  if  he  is  personally  disagreeable  or  unacceptable  to 
it,  a  persona  nan  grata,  his  coming  may  be  declined,  though 
not  without  explanation,  for  one  of  his  chief  duties  is  to 
foster  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  if 
his  character,  sentiments,  or  antecedents  render  this  work 
clearly  impossible,  he  may  be  fairly  objected  to.  Thus,  in 
1892.  China  declined  to  receive  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  be- 
cause he  had  spoken  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  from  the  V.  S.  and  had  denounced  the  Mongolian 
race.  But  if  an  ambassador  is  received  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  his  office,  whatever  may  have  been  his  his- 
tory, as  when,  in  1888.  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  was  sent  by  the  U.  .S. 
to  Pi-ussia  and  fulfilled  his  mission,  though  a  political  exile 
fi'om  that  c<iuntry. 

The  privileges  of  ambassadors  may  be  comprised  under 
the  terms  inviolability  and  exterritoriality.  As  the  privi- 
leges themselves  are,  in  great  part  at  least,  due  to  comity, 
and  as  the  feelings  of  men  will  change  from  age  to  age  with 
changes  of  civilization  and  greater  closeness  of  intercoui'se, 
these  terms,  especially  the  second,  may  vary  somewhat  in 
their  extent  of  meaning.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  give  to  ex- 
territoriality the  broadest  meaning  it  can  bear,  and  then 
from  that  meaning  deduce  the  privileges  accorded.  We 
must  inquire  what  is  the  general  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent age  in  regard  to  the  position  which  an  ambas.sador  may 
take  in  a  foreign  land.  an<l  then  perhaps  it  may  happen 
that  his  own  countiy  will  somewhat  contract  his  latitude  of 
privilege.  The  privileges  in  question  are  (a)  inviolability 
of  person;  that  is,  exemption  from  all  violence,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  public  authority  or  from  private  per- 
sons. The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  that  the  public  au- 
thority, when  he  has  committed  a  gross  crime,  may  send 
him  beyond  the  borders,  using  so  much  force  as  is  necessary 
for  this  end ;  and  that  private  pei-sons  do  not  lose  their 
rights  of  self-defense  if  he  is  an  aggressor,  (ft)  He  has  va- 
rious privileges,  summed  up  in  the  word  exterritoriality, 
which  amount  to  exemption  from  the  operation  of  foreign 
law.  There  is  no  departure  from  the  theory  of  his  office  if 
when  he  returns  home  he  is  called  to  account  for  transac- 
tions pronounced  to  be  illegal  by  his  country's  laws  which 
take  place  while  he  resides  abroad,  and  if  he  commits  a 
crime  such  trial  is  a  matter  of  course.  His  first  privilege — 
which  may  be  referred  to  his  inviolable  character,  as  well  as 
to  his  exterritorial — is  his  iremption  from  the  criminal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  country  where  he  is  resident.  If  there  he 
commits  crimes,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  iiuu-al 
sense  of  mankind,  he  can  not  In-  tried  or  punished,  but  can 
be  required  to  leave  the  hind,  and  only  in  an  extreme  case, 
if  he  refuses  to  do  this,  can  force  be  applied.  He  can  not 
be  forced  to  testify  in  a  criminal  case  where  he  has  been  wit- 
ness to  the  act.  though  his  government  may  instruct  him  to 
do  .so.  He  can  not  commit  treason,  but  he  can  abet  treason 
and  be  a  party  to  revolutionary  measures,  yet  his  punish- 
ment must  be  left  to  his  own  sovereign  and  country.  Some 
of  the  older  British  lawyei-s,  as  Sir  Mattliew  Hale,  thought 
that  any  capital  offense  except  treason — as  rape,  munler,  or 
theft — might  subject  an  ambas.sador  to  indictment  and  trial 
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like  other  aliens ;  and  still  later  it  was  held  that  for  crimes 
oinmitted  by  them  against  those  moral  laws  which  keep  all 
i-iuties  tiisether  they  might  tje  brought  to  justice  like 
rlier  otri-ndcrs.  But  this  opinion  would  hardly  find  favor 
I  present.  Hot h  the  law  and  the  feeling  of  Kngland  have 
M-reased  in  the  respect  they  attach  to  these  foreign  repre- 
iitatives.  Tlie  ncc<l  of  a  rule  is  obvious,  for  if  subject  to 
•rest  and  trial  an  andiassador  might  not  be  al)le  to  dis- 
large  his  functions,  (c)  The  diplomatic  agent  is  exempt 
•  iin  tlie  ciri/  jurisdiction  of  the  land  where  he  is  resident. 
I'liis  exemption  is  conceded  to  him  every wliere,  although  it 
is  not  strictly  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  If 
he  contracts  debts,  the  only  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  his  sov- 
ereign or  by  suit  in  his  country's  courts  after  liis  return 
home.  The  laws  of  the  U.  S.  include  distress  lor  rent 
apiong  other  legal  remedies  which  are  ilenied  to  the  cred- 
itors of  a  foreign  minister.  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that 
he  be  free  from  the  consequences  of  conviction;  no  suit 
against  him  should  be  brouglit.  In  the  case  of  M.  Drouct, 
a  Belgian  secretary  of  legation  in  1854,  the  British  courts 
denied  this,  but  if  this  principle  held  there  would  be  no 
real  immunity.  ((/)  The  hotel  also  and  the  goods  of  an  am- 
biissador  have  the  same  immunity  from  local  jurisdiction. 
As  far  as  he  himself  and  his  retinue  are  concerned,  his 
house  is  a  sanctuary,  but  the  immunity  will  not  alliw  him 
to  defy  the  law  of  the  land  l>y  sheltering  transgressors.  It 
is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  at  the  present  day  that  criminals 
belonging  to  the  country  of  his  residence,  if  not  his  serv- 
ants at  the  time  of  the  crime,  may  be  searched  for  and 
seized  in  his  hotel,  and  that  all  the  force  necessary  for 
effecting  an  entrance  for  this  purpose  may  be  applied,  (e) 
By  national  comity  the  pei-sonal  ctfects  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister and  the  articles  from  abroad  which  he  needs  for  him- 
self and  his  family  arc  exempt  from  duties.  He  is  also  free 
from  the  payment  of  local  taxe-s,  except  upon  real  property 
not  used  by  him  for  legation  [jurposes.  Kven  on  the  lega- 
tion property,  owned  by  himself  or  his  government,  taxes 
are  levied  in  some  states,  and  certainly  all  police,  sewerage, 
street,  or  other  local  dues  should  be  paid,  though  they  are  not 
collectible  by  process  of  law.  In  the  U.  .S.  the  rule  of  reci- 
procity is  observed,  water,  paving,  and  sewerage  duos  and 
taxes  on  legation  projierty  being  collected  if  similar  property 
owned  by  tlie  U.  S.  in  the  country  of  the  foreign  minister 
in  question  be  taxed.  He  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  tolls 
and  postage,  but  can  not  be  compelled  to  have  troops  quar- 
tered upon  him.  Formerly,  ambassadors  abused  their  privi- 
lege of  having  goods  pa.sscd  free  of  duty  through  the  cus- 
tom-house, and,  as  Bynkershock,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  charges  upon  them,  they  imported  mer- 
chandise which  they  aftcrwartl  sold.  The  same  abuse  con- 
tinued for  some  time  afterward,  and  was,  when  discovered, 
complained  of  in  more  than  one  country.  A  minister  of 
the  U.  .S.  in  Spain  has  been  charged  willi  making  importa- 
tions for  himself  on  account  of  certain  merchants.  It  is 
plain  tliat  exemptions  from  duties  were  never  intended  to 
cover  any  articles  Ijesides  those  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
embiussy,  and  it  would  be  no  breach  of  comity  to  have  even 
this  privilege  taken  away.  (  f)  Liberty  of  worship.  This  is 
allowed  in  all  Christian  lands,  ami  even  beyotid  their  bor- 
ders, to  ambassadors,  their  families,  and,  by  a  stretch  of 
comity,  to  other  persons  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  but 
co-religionists  with  the  ambassador,  if  subjects  of  the  state  in 
whose  bounds  he  resides,  are  permitted  only  by  sufferance 
to  be  present.  This  exemption,  of  coui-se,  has  no  signifi- 
cance where,  as  in  the  V.  S.,  all  religions  are  free;  and  it 
has,  at  least  in  one  instance,  been  claimed  that,  where  there 
was  already  a  church  of  the  religion  which  the  foreign  min- 
ister professes,  the  permission  to  set  up  another  for  himself 
might  be  dcnie<l  him.  The  jealousies  of  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Christians  in  times  ]ia.«t  have  led  to  the  rule  that 
the  ambassador's  worship  must  be  private,  and  even  hoii.se- 
worship,  without  bell,  organ,  or  other  sign  making  it  known 
to  the  public,  and  that  the  chaplain  must  not  appear  in  his 
canonicals.  The  reasons  for  this  freedom  of  worsliip  are  ob- 
vious. No  state  could  with  any  regard  for  its  own  dignity 
consent  to  send  a  minister  to  another  court  where  he  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  his  own  or  his  country's  religion,  and 
no  honest  or  honoralile  man  would  lie  willing  to  represent 
his  government  where  such  prohibition  existed.  (17)  That 
the  foreign  minister  may  freely  discharge  his  functions  he 
must  hav(^  some  assurance  of  having  liis  retinue  at  com- 
mand. Accordingly,  his  family,  the  sccretarv  of  legation, 
and  the  other  otlicials  who  compose  his  train  have  the  same 
exemptions  which  arc  conceded  to  him.     In  this  privilege 


his  servants  are  usually  included,  as  well  as  the  bearers  of 
his  dispatches.  The  dispatches  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
embassy  records,  are  of  course  inviolable.  But  it  shoidd 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  immunities  are  granted  a  foreign 
diplomatic  agent  solely  in  order  to  enable  him  to  transact 
his  business  unfettered  and  smoothly,  and  tliey  should  be 
construed  strictly  ami  in  accord  with  this  principle.  No 
minister  wishes  to  make  his  residence  a  place  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  If  such  escape  to  him,  they  should  be  surren- 
dered ;  even  his  own  servants  in  most  cases  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  local  aiithorities  for  trial.  (A)  If  the 
state  itself  has  no  direct  control  over  an  ambassador's 
suite,  it  is  evident  that  he  ought  to  have,  but  how  much 
power  he  may  use  over  them  is  a  matter,  in  part,  for  his 
own  country  to  decide.  In  former  times  the  jurisdiction 
of  foreign  ministers  was  almost  us  great  as  that  of  consuls 
from  Christian  states  in  Jlohammedan  countries.  When 
Sully,  then  ."^larquis  of  Hosny.  represented  the  French  court 
in  England  in  l(i03.  one  of  his  train  having  killed  an  Kng- 
lishman  in  a  quarrel,  a  jury  of  Frenchmen  was  called  to- 
gether, found  the  man  guilty,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the 
Eiighsh  authorities  for  execution.  It  is  evident  that  such 
exercise  of  high  justice  would  not  now  be  allowed  in  any 
Christian  state,  and  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure. The  ambassador  now  will  collect  evidence  in  crimi- 
nal cases  and  send  a  tnembcr  of  his  suite  home  for  trial,  un- 
less indeed  he  prefere,  as  already  suggested,  to  turn  him  over 
to  the  local  law.  Nor  has  he  properly  any  cicil  jurisdiction 
except  that  of  a  volnntaiy  kind,  such  as  receiving  and  legal- 
izing testaments  and  affixing  his  seal.  "  The  right  of  conten- 
tious jurisdiction  is  nowhere,"  according  to  Ileffter  (§216), 
■■  conceded  to  ambassadors  in  Christian  coinitries,  even  over 
the  people  of  his  suite."  In  Oriental  countries,  however,  a 
certain  degree  of  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is  often 
conferred  upon  resident  ministers  and  consuls  by  trcafv. 
See  KxTEKHiTOKiALiTV  and  Coxsi-ls.  {i)  lias  the  ambassa- 
dor such  a  kind  of  inviolability  that  third  parties — for  in- 
stance, enemies  of  his  country — aie  bound  to  respect  his  offi- 
cial immunities  f  The  answer  given  by  history  is  that  one 
enemy  has  had  no  scruple  at  capturing  negotiators  of  the 
other,  and  at  treating  them  like  every  other  foe  in  war. 
Further,  although  a  friendly  ])ower  would  be  regarded  as 
committing  a  hostile  act  if  it  seized  or  imprisoned  such  a 
])erson,  yet  it  might  refuse  him  transit  through  its  territory, 
and  in  the  act  of  transit,  if  he  were  found  passing  intoa 
hostile  country,  he  might  be  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
journey,  for  his  diplomatic  riyhts  hold  good  only  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent.  Cases  have  occurred  also  where 
foreign  ministers  were  arrested  in  a  third  country  on  account 
of  pecuniary  obligations  contracted  there.  But  there  is  no 
right  to  seize  even  an  enemy's ambassjulor  on  a  neutral  ship, 
much  less  on  neutral  soil.  Where  one  country  is  invaded  by 
another,  neutral  ambassa<lors  Hiere  resident  have  the  right  of 
pei-sonal  inviolability,  and  shoidd  be  peiinitted  free  inter- 
course with  their  own  government  and  with  that  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  Vet  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871 
the  U.  S.  minister  was  allowed  to  sc^nd  his  dispatches  I  hrough 
the  German  lines  only  unsealed,  which  was  stretching  bellig- 
erent rights  unduly,  (j)  The  ambassador's  rights  begin 
when  he  lands  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  con- 
tinue until  he  leaves  its  soil ;  and  this  whether  he  is  received 
<ir  not,  and  whether  or  not  peaceful  relations  continue  be- 
tween his  country  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  court  to  which  he  is  commissioned  he  is  expected 
to  produce  his  letter  of  credence — which  is  somctinu'S  ac- 
companied by  one  of  recouunendation — and  hh  full  power, 
which  inilicates  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  authorized  to 
treat  and  the  amount  of  jjower  with  which  he  is  invested. 
According  to  their  rank,  sonve  envovs  are  accredited  directly 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  some  to  the  minister  or 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  in  either  case  diplonnitic  busi- 
ness will  i.sually  be  transacted  with  the  latter.  After  an 
audience  with  the  sovereign  or  chief  executive,  at  which  the 
original  letter  of  credence  is  presented,  the  official  character 
and  capacity  of  the  new  diplomat  are  established.  He  will 
then  pay  visits  of  etiipiette  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  in  other  respects  conform  to  the  u.sagcs  and  cere- 
monial of  his  place  of  residence,  remembering  that  his  use- 
fulness must  largely  depend  upon  his  tact,  breeding,  tem- 
per, sense,  and  ability  to  transact  business  smoothly  as  well 
as  skillfully.  (<)  The  ceremonial  of  departure  is  as  formal 
as  that  of  reception.  The  mission  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
may  end  from  several  causes.  He  may  have  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent  if  this  was  a  sjiecific  one. 
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He  may  be  recalled  for  promotion  elsewhere ;  because  he  is 
distrusted:  to  indicate  relations  which  are  inconsistent  with 
friendly  intercourse.  Thus  in  18111  the  Italian  agent.  Baron 
de  Fava,  was  withdrawn  from  Washington  because  of  the 
lynching  of  Italian  subjects  at  New  Orleans,  on  J\Iar,  14  of 
that  year.  His  recall  maybe  requested  by  the  state  to  wliich 
he  is  accredited  on  account  of  his  intrigues  or  misconduct. 
The  death  of  the  sovereign  sending  or  receiving  him,  pr  a 
change  in  the  form  of  gnvernincnt  in  either  state,  will  also 
terminate  his  mission,  though  it  may  be  readily  revived  by 
fresh  credentials  from  or  to  the  new  sovereign,  or  from  the 
new  government  if  it  has  secured  recognition. 

By  Article  III..  S§  1, 2.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  the 
Supreme  Court  was  given  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
affecting  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls. 

By  the  statute  of  Apr.  30,  1790,  all  writs  fir  processes 
aimed  at  their  persons  or  property  and  including  their 
suites  and  households  are  declared  nidi  and  void  under 
penalty.  Laws  to  enforce  these  diplomatic  privileges  have 
been  widely  enacted  in  other  countries.      T.  S.  Woolsey. 

Uiploinatics  [deriv.  of  Diploma  (q.  v.)]:  the  science  of 
diplomas,  i.  e.  of  ancient  legal  documents.  It  classifies  their 
parts,  tests  their  genuineness,  studies  the  circumstances  of 
their  creation,  ami  thus  determines  their  worth  as  historical 
evidence.  Their  dates  and  seals  draw  into  its  province  his- 
torical chronology  and  sigillography.  Until  the  nineteenth 
century  pahcography.  the  art  of  deciphering  ancient  hand- 
writing, was  counted  a  jiart  of  diplomatics :  but  the  two  are 
now  distinct  sciences.  Diplomatics  was.  in  1G81,  brought 
into  existence  as  a  science,  and  given  a  name,  by  the  De  Re 
Dip/omaHca  of  the  Benedictine  Jlabillon.  Its  principles 
■were  more  fully  developed  in  the  JS'oureau.  Trnife  de  Diplo- 
matique (17.50-6.5)  of  Toustain  and  Tassin.  The  most  elabo- 
rate modern  treatise  is  Bresslau's  C'rkundenleli re  fii r  Deultii-h- 
land  und  Itrdien;  l)Ut  the  one  comprehensive  liandbook  is 
Giry"s  ailmirable  Manuel  de  Diplomatique  (Paris,  181)4). 
Ijeist's  Katechismus  der  Urkundenlehre  is  a  convenient 
primer.     See  Pal-eography.  George  L.  Burr. 

DipIoiKXla :  See  Myriapoda. 

I)iploz<»'(>ii  [from  Gr.  SnrK6os,  double  -i-  (Ciov.  animal]:  a 
parasitic  trematode  woi-ni  which,  in  the  adult  condition,  is 
a  veritable  double  animal.  The  young  animals,  formerly 
known  as  diporpa,  have  each  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  sucking 


Anatomy  of  diplozoiin.  enlarged  after  Nordmann :  a,  mouth  ;  b 
suckers  :  c,  digestion  tniut ;  /,  e.\-oretory  tubes  ;  g  fc,  reproducl 
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disk.  Two  of  these  come  together,  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  finally  grow  into  oik — the  l)iplciz(»in— shaped  like  the 
letter  X.  The  genus  has  nut  lieeii  found  in  America,  but  is 
not  uncommon  in  Kiirope  upcm  the  gills  of  the  breams. 

J.  S.  K. 
Dipnoi,  dip'no-i  [from  (ir.  5i-.  double -t- irverv,  to  bi-eaihe]: 
an  ahiiost  extinct  group  of  lisli-like  forms  which  show  afiini- 


ties  toward  the  Ganoids  and  the  Batrachia.  The  skeleton  is 
partly  cartilaginous,  partly  converted  into  bone.  The  skull 
consists  of  but  few  bones,  while  the  strong  jaws  have  but 
few  very  large  teeth.  On  either  side  of  the  throat  are  four, 
or  fewer,  gill-slits,  while  respiration  is  mostly  accomplished 
by  means  of  one  or  two  lung-like  organs  homologous  with 
the  swim-bladder  of  the  true  fislies.  The  heart  has  a  mus- 
cular conus  arteriosus  with  internal  valves,  and  there  is  a 
spiral  valve  in  the  intestine  as  in  the  Ganoids.  The  body  is 
covered  with  scales  (large  in  the  Australian,  small  in  the  cither 
forms),  and  the  two  pairs  of  fins  are  weak,  in  the  Protopte- 
rus  havitig  an  axial  skeleton  with  rays  on  one  side,  in  Cera- 
todus  with  rays  on  both  sides.  The  species  popularly  known 
as  liingfishes  are  divided  into  two  groups — (1)  Munopneu- 
motiia,  with  large  scales,  four  large  teeth  in  the  upper  and 
two  in  the  lower  jaw:  a  single  symmetrical  lung;  (2)  Di- 
piieumonia,  with  small  scales,  small  teeth,  and  two  Innj^s. 
To  the  first  belongs  the  genus  Ceratodus,  with  two  species 
from  Australia ;  to  the  second  the  genera  Protopterus,  with 
one  African  species,  and  Lepidosiren,  with  a  single  species 
from  Brazil.  This  distribution  indicates  great  antiquity,  a 
view  which  receives  support  in  the  fact  that  Ceratodus' oc- 
curs in  rocks  of  Permian  age.  The  African  lungfish  lives  in 
the  streams  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  at  the  dry  season  it 
burrows  into  the  mud.  where  it  forms  "  cocoons,"  which  have 
an  opening  for  breathing  and  which  are  frequently  shipped 
as  curiosities  to  Europe.  Specimens  of  all  four  species  are 
comparatively  rare  in  collections,  only  two  individuals  of 
the  .South  American  species  being  known.   J.  S.  Kingsley'. 

Dip  of  the  Horizon:  in  navigation,  the  apparent  depres- 
sion of  the  sea  hoi'izon,  or  line  between  ocean  and  sky,  below 
a  horizontal  line  going  out  from  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It 
arises  from  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  It  varies  with  the 
state  of  the  air,  but  its  amount,  in  minutes  of  arc,  is  nearly 
e(iual-to  the  square  root  of  the  numlier  of  feet  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  above  the  ocean.  The  following  table  shows  the 
dip  at  different  heights  in  feet : 
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Dippers  :  ]iopiilar  name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Cinclus  and 
family  ('iiiclid(e  which  contains  the  ouzels,  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  They  feed  chiefly  on  mollusks  and  on 
aquatic  insects  and  their  larva?,  which  they  seek  in  clear 
lakes  and  streams,  frequently  diving  with  great  facility,  and 
moving  about  under  water  liy  means  of  their  wings.  They 
resemble  the  wren  in  their  manner  of  dipping  the  head,  ac- 
companied with  an  upward  jerking  of  the  tail.  The  dip- 
pers build  very  curious  nests  <jf  interwoven  moss,  having 
the  entrance  in  one  side. 

The  term  is  frequently  applied  on  the  New  England  coast 
to  small  ducks  and  diving  fowl,  es|iecially  to  the  bulllehead 
(Cliiiritonelta  albeola)  and  the  ruddy  diu'k  (h'rismahira 
nihidit).  Revised  by  F.  A.  LucAS. 

Dipping  Needle:  an  instrument  showing  the  magnetic 
dip.  When  a  magnetic  needle  is  hung  within  a  .stirrup  so 
as  to  move  freely  in  a  vertical  direction,  atid  the  wliole  sys- 
tem is  suspended  by  a  thread,  it  will  adjust  itself  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  its  pole  will  dip  toward  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth.  Such  a  needle  is  called  a  di/t/iin//  needle, 
and  its  deviation  from  the  horizontal  line  is  its  inclination. 
When  the  needle  is  carried  nearer  tlie  magnetic  pole  the  in- 
clination increases.  Sir  .Tames  Koss  in  1833  saw  the  dijiping 
needle  stand  within  one  minute  of  a  degree  of  the  vertical 
position  near  liallin's  Bay.  Approaching  the  equator,  it  be- 
comes less  and  less  inclined,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
it  is  horizontal.  This  point  will  be  in  the  mai/netic  etjuiilor, 
or  line  of  no  dip,  which  is  near,  but  not  coincident  with,  the 
equator  of  the  earth.  When  tracing  the  lines  of  ccpial  dip 
on  a  Jlcrcator's  mai),  we  find  that  they  coincide  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  isothermals  or  lines  of  equal  mean 
temiieraturi',  indicating  a  close  connection  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  with  that  of  magnetism,  and  seemingly  a  com- 
mon cause  for  both. 
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The  inclination,  like  the  declination,  is  subject  to  periodic 
and  secular  variations.  Since  1671  it  has  steadily  diminished 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  Ave  minutes  a  year. 

DipsiuTiB:  Sec  Tkasf.l  Family. 

IJip'sas  [dr.  5i\(<oj,  -dSos,  name  of  a  vcmmious  serpent, 
whose  bite  caused  intense  thirst,  deriv.  of  al^pa.  thirst]:  a 
penus  of  non-vcuonious  serpents  belonging  to  tlie  Coin- 
liri/hv;  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  .\sia. 
'I'liey  an'  tree-snakes,  greatly  elcmgated  in  form,  and  liaving 
a  broad,  thick  head;  some  are  of  hirge  size.  Ktymologically 
tlie  name  is  inappropriate. 

Dip-sector:  an  instrument  eimstructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  Sextant  (q.   v.)  for   ascertaining  the  dip  of  the 

horizon. 

•  Dipsomiinia  |from  (ir.  SfiJ/o.  thirst  -l-  fi.avia.  madnessl :  in 
palhology.  a  niorliid  craving  for  alcoholic  drinks,  sometimes 
called  niethomania.  The  disease  has  been  successfully 
treated  in  "inebriate  asylums"  in  various  countries.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  DliLlRiuM  Tricmens  (q.  v.). 
Dip'tcril  [from  Gr.  Stirrepoj,  having  two  wings  ;  Si-,  two  -t- 
irrfpSv.  wing] :  the  order  of  true  insects  whicli  includes  the 
flies.  They  are  the  most  differentiated  (higliest)  of  all  insects, 
and  are  characterized  by  having  ihe  various  mouth  jiarts  so 
modified  into  a  piercingnnd  suckingorgau  that  Iheditferent 
etenientscan  only  willi  ditliculty  l)e  traced.  Tlie  eyes  are  very 
large  ;  the  anterior  wings  alone  are  of  use  in  Higlit.  the  second 
pair  are  reduced  to  short  clublied  "  haiteres  "  or  "  lialancers," 
the  latter  name  given  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  witliout 
them  the  fly  can  no  longer  dii-ect  its  fliglit.  In  their  devi'lop- 
ment  the  flies  undergo  what  is  known  as  a  "complete  meta- 
morphosis." Tlie  larva\  commonly  known  as  maggots,  are 
usually  footless,  and  some  have  lost  the  .sense  organs  and 
biting  mouth  parts.  In  some  (Coarctata)  the  pupa  is  in- 
closed in  a  hardened  [iiipa  case:  in  others  (Oliti^cta,  e.g. 
the  mos(piito)  tlie  pupa  is  free  and  capable  of  motion.  The 
Diptera  are  diviiled  into  two  sub-orders:  (1)  Bracht/cera  {Qi: 
fipaxis.  short  +  Ktpas,  horn)  with  short  anteiiua>.  Here  be- 
long the  common  house-flies,  blow  flies,  bat  flies,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  cert.'iin  forms  which,  like  the  shee]i  louse,  have  so 
degenerated  by  jiarasilism  that  they  have  lost  the  wings. 
(2)  yemacera  (Gr.  vriixa,  thread  -I-  Ktpas.  horn)  wit  li  long,  often 
feathered,  antennip.  containing  the  midges,  the  mosi|uitoes, 
gall  flies,  Hessian  flies,  and  the  like.  The  fleas  (Ai'iiamp- 
TERA,  q.  V.)  are  somctiines  placed  here.     See  Extomoi.ooy. 

J.    S.    KiNOSLEY. 

IMpfcroeiir'pns  [from  Gr.  SlTrrepos.  two-winged  +  xapTris, 
fruit  I :  a  gi'uus of  resinous  trees  of  the  family  Diph'ruruijiiii', 
incUiding  about  flfty  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 
They  are  large.trees  with  opjiosite  simple,  entire  or  dentate 
leaves,  clusters  of  large  white  flowers,  each  with  a  tubular, 
flve-cleft  calyx,  which  in  fruit  has  two  greatly  enlarged 
lobes,  petals  Ave.  stamens  many,  ovary  superior,  three- 
celled,  each  cell  witli  two  ovules.  J),  tnrhi/ia/itf!  of  India 
attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  and  is  valualde  not  only  for 
its  duralile  f  imlier,  but  also  for  an  oil  which  is  used  in  meili- 
cine  and  the  arts.     Other  species  yield  resins.         C.  K.  B. 

Dip'teniS  [from  frr.  Slirrepos,  two-winged;  Si-,  two -t- 
■n-rfpiv.  wing] :  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  whose  fossil  re- 
mains comprising  two  species  are  found  in  the  Ohl  Red 
saudstoiu'.  They  liave  a  large  and  flatlened  head,  and 
double  anal  and  ihn'sal  fins,  opposite  to  each  other. 

Diplydl,  diptik  [from  (Jr.  Sfirruxos,  of  douljle  fold;  Si-, 
two  -f  iTTuxi).  irriJ^,  fold,  connected  with  -miaafw,  to  fold]: 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  pair  of  tablets 
of  ivory  or  wood,  covered  on  one  side  with  wax.  This  form 
had  been  in  use  from  early  times,  but  the  name  is  generally 
given  to  the  presentation  tablets  given  as  presents  by  con- 
suls and  questors.  under  the  empire.  A  number  of  these 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  remain;  they  are  elaborately 
carved,  contain  the  name  and  titles  of  the  consul,  and  were 
distributed  Ijy  him  among  his  friends  on  entering  his  ofTico. 
On  oiii>  -iido  of  the  sacred  diptych  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  living,  and  on  the  other  those  of  deceased,  ecclesiastics 
and  benefactors  of  the  clergy,  which  were  read  during  serv- 
ice by  the  deacon.  Thev  were  often  decoraled  with  scenes 
from  liiblieal  history,  biptychs  are  still  used  in  the  East- 
ern churches.     See  TRiPXVcn. 

Dine :  See  Eumenidks. 

Dircen :  nam  de  plume  of  the  Brazilian  poet  TnoMAS 
Antu.nio  Go.vzaoa  (q.  v.). 


Director  [Lat.  deriv.  of  diri'gere,  direc'fus,  direct,  con- 
trol ;  <l'i  (dis-),  apart  -I-  re'gere,  direct] :  one  who  directs  or 
manages;  usually  one  of  a  number  of  individuals  wliose 
duty  it  is  to  coiuluct  the  altairs  of  certain  enterprises,  such 
as  banks,  railways,  insurance  companies,  etc.  Directors  are- 
usually  elected  by  the  stockholders  from  their  own  number; 
they  have  the  right  of  siip|ilying  casual  vacancies,  and  may 
delegate  their  powers  to  committees  of  such  number  as  they 
may  judge  expedient.  The  title  is  also  usually  given  to  the 
chief  officer  or  superintendent  of  an  astronomical  or  physical 
observatory. 

Directory  (in  Fr.  directoire):  in  French  history,  the  ex- 
ecutive Iwidy  of  the  French  republic  established  by  the  con- 
stitution of  ITito  which  represented  moderate  republicanism 
and  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Jacoliins.  This  constitu- 
tion vested  the  legislative  authority  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  with  the  exclusive  right  of  initiating  the  laws  and 
in  the  council  of  the  ancients  consisting  of  2'){)  members- 
who  considered  the  laws  pro]iosed  by  tlie  former  body.  The 
Directory  consisted  of  five  persons  called  directors  (direc- 
teitrs),  who  were  selected  by  the  Council  of  Elders  from  a 
list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. Their  names  were  Barras,  Carnot,  Larevelliere  de  Le- 
peaux,  Letourneur,  and  Rewbell,  One  of  them  retired  every 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  chosen  in  the  same  way. 
Each  direc-tor  presided  for  three  months  in  turn.  They 
came  into  power  at  a  lime  when  France  was  involved  in  war 
with  nearly  all  lOurope,  and  was  distracted  by  domestic  fac- 
tions. The  French  armies  gained  many  victories  under  this 
rei/ime,  but  the  home  policy  of  the  Directory  was  unpop- 
ular. The  Directory  was  divided  into  two  parties,  and  the 
majority,  consisting  of  Barras,  Larevelliere  de  Leiieaux.  and 
Rinvliell,  removed  their  adversaries  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
ISth  Fnictidor  (Sept.  4.  1797).  In  1797  the  directoi-s  were 
Barras,  Ducos.  (fohier,  Jloulins.  and  Sieyes.  The  growing 
popvilarity  of  Napoleon,  the  dissension  in  the  government, 
and  above  all  the  disastrous  results  of  its  military  ])olicy  in 
1709,  prepared  the  way  for  its  overthrow  by  the  ciiiip  d'etat 
of  the  ISth  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799).  in  which  Napoleon,  his 
brother  Lucien.  and  .Sieyes  were  the  chief  actors.  See  Ba- 
rante,  Jlittioire  dn  Directoire  (185.1).     See  Fran'CE. 

Directory:  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the  iidiabi- 
fants  of  a  city  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with 
the  place  of  business  or  residence  or  both.  Tlie  first  Lon- 
don directory,  A  CoUection  af  the  yames  of  Merclntnta,  elc.^ 
was  publisheil  in  1677.  In  the  L^.  .S..  as  in  Great  Britain, 
every  town  of  importance  has  its  own  directory.  In  several 
States  there  are  also  publisheil  State  directories.  In  New 
York  city  the  earliest  puliHshed  was  in  1786 — a  small 
volume  of  eighty-two  pages  with  about  900  names. 

Directrix,  plu.  Directrices  [femin.  of  director,  formed  on 
analogy  of  Lai.  /«  iiitrix:  Ja  nitor.  i/r  iietri.r :  t/enitur]:  in 
geometry,  a  line  which  serves  for  the  description  of  a  curve- 
or  surface.  The  directrix  of  a  conic  is  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  whose  distance  from  any  point  on  the 
curve  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same 
|ioint  from  the  focus.  Quadric  surfaces  liave  also  directrices- 
possessing  analogous  properties.  When  a  surface  is  con- 
ceived to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  right  or 
cui'ved.  which  always  rests  on  other  fixed  lines,  the  latter 
are  sometimes  called  directrices,  but  more  frequently  direct- 
ing lines  or  directors,  the  former  being  distinguished  as  the 
generator. 

Dirge  [M.  Eng.  dirige  =  Lat.  dirige,  direct,  2d  sing, 
impv.  of  diri'gere ;  the  initial  word  of  the  funeral  hymn 
beginning:  "Dirige  Domine.  Deus  mens,  in  conspectu  tuO' 
viain  meam  "  (Direct.  0  Lord,  inv  God,  my  way  in  thy  sight), 
Ps.  V.  8.] :  a  hymn  of  a  mournful  character  sung  at  funerals, 
much  used  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Dirii  :  See  Dagger. 

Dirsdinil,  deershow:  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  river  Vistula,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Dautzic,-20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dantzic'  (see  map  of 
German  Empire,  ref.  2-.I).  It  has  a  railway  bridge  2.84S 
feet  in  length,  machine-works,  tanneries,  sugar-relinerics, 
etc,  and  a  transit  trade  by  the  river.     Pop.  (1890)  11,897. 

Dis  [Lat.  from  weak  form  (die.-)  of  same  stem  as  in  Ju- 
piter («(('»-).  or.  as  some  hold,  a  contraction  of  dive.s,  rich, 
cf.  Ttkoiray] :  a  name  of  Pluto,  sometimes  applied  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.     See  Pluto. 

Disability  :  in  law,  the  tpiality  or  state  of  being  inca- 
pable of  enjoying  certain  legal  benefits  or  of  doing  a  legal 
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act :  also,  the  fact  or  circumstance  which  makes  a  person  so 
incapable.  The  disability  is  either  absolute,  as  in  the  case 
of  outlawry  or  attainder,  or  it  is  partial,  as  in  the  case  of 
infancy  and  coverture.  It  may  arise  from  the  act  of  God, 
of  the  law,  of  the  person  himself,  or  of  his  ancestor.  See 
Capacity.  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Disappointment,  Cape :  See  Cape  Disappointment. 

Disciples  of  Christ :  a  religious  body  often,  in  the  South- 
ern and  Western  U.  S.,  called  the  "Christian  Church,"  or 
"  Church  of  Christ  "  ;  sometimes  "  Campbellites,"  a  name 
which  is  repudiated,  however,  as  they  are  opposed  to  all 
party  or  sectarian  names. 

Origin. — In  Sept.,  1809,  Thomas  Campbell,  a  minister  in 
the  Seceders'  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  had 
migrated  from  North  Ireland  in  1807  to  AVestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  grieved  by  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  among 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  issued  a  "declaration 
and  address ''  deploring  the  divided  state  of  the  Church  and 
tlie  evils  resulting  therefrom,  and  urging,  as  the  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  a  complete  restoration  of  primitive 
apostolic  Christianity — its  faith,  its  doctrine,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  life,  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  all  creeds  or 
confessions  of  faitli  which  stood  in  the  way  of  such  return 
to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  An  association  was  formed, 
called  the  Christian  Association  of  Washingt(5n,  Pa„  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  new 
declaration  of  independence.  About  this  time  Alexander 
Campbell,  son  of  Thomas  Campbell,  arrived  on  the  scene, 
fresh  from  his  studies  at  Glasgow  University,  Scotland,  be- 
ing then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  having  but  recently 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  ministry.  He  threw  himself  heart- 
ily into  the  new  movement,  and  by  his  ability,  learning, 
and  force  of  character  soon  became  its  recognized  leader. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Campbells  at  first  to  form  a 
distinct  religious  body,  but  so  to  leaven  the  churches  with 
the  principles  they  advocated  as  gradually  to  effect  the 
needed  reforms.  Failing,  however,  to  find  hospitality  or 
even  tolerance  for  their  plea  within  the  fellowship  of  any  of 
the  denominations,  they  found  themselves  compelled,  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  to  assume  an  independent  position. 
Accordingly,  the  Brush  Run  church  was  organized  on  May 
4,  1811,  being  the  first  congregation  formed  by  the  new 
movement. 

Basis  of  Viiion. — In  assuming  an  independent  position, 
the  reformers,  as  they  were  then  called,  did  not  cease  their 
plea  for  Christian  union,  winch  they  believed  it  their  special 
mission  to  promote.  Hence  in  forming  the  first  church 
they  were  careful  not  to  include  anything  in  the  terms  of 
fellowship  which  the  Scrij)tures  did  not  expressly  warrant. 
A  favorite  motto  at  this  time  was,  "  Where  the  Scriptures 
speak,  we  speak;  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we  are 
silent."  Under  this  rule,  first  enunciated  in  the  "  declara- 
tion and  address"  of  Thomas  Campbell,  they  felt  compelled 
to  surrender  some  tenets  and  practices  which  they  had 
liitherto  held  as  binding,  and  to  adopt  others  wliich  thoy 
had  heretofore  disregarded.  Having,  however,  repudiated 
the  authority  of  liuman  creeds,  they  felt  free  to  make  such 
changes  as  would  bring  tliem  into  strictest  harmony  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  enable  them  the  more  eflfectivelv  to 
plead  for  union  on  a  divine  basis.  In  yielding  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  because  they  could  find  no  scriptural 
authority  for  it,  and  in  ailupting  immersion  as  the  proper 
form  of  baptism  liecause  the  New  Testament  seemed  to 
teach  clearly  that  such  was  the  original  practice,  they  found 
themselves  so  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Baptists  iis  to  be 
received  inio  one  of  tlieir  associations,  and  for  a  time  co- 
operateil  with  them.  But  it  soon  devehjped  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  restoration  held  l)y  the  Cam(ibells  and  their  coad- 
jutors were  too  swee])ing  for  a  majority  of  the  Baptists,  and 
the  relation  was  discontinued,  thougli  manv  Ba|itists  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Disciples,  and  went  with  tliem. 
Henceforth  new  congregations  were  formed  on  tlie  simple 
New  Testament  basis.  All  who  gave  credible  evidence  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  were,  upon  confessing  him,  baptized 
and  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  being  asked 
only  to  take  Christ  as  their  leader  and  the  New  Testament 
as  their  guide. 

CardinnI  Prinriphs. — .\side  from  the  great  fundamental 
truths  which  the  Disciples  of  Christ  hold  in  common  with 
all  evangelical  Christians,  the  following  are  some  of  their 
characteristic  principles:  1.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  inten- 
tionally and  constitutionally  one;  and  all  divisions  which 
mar  tliis  unity  are  conlrary"to  the  will  of  God,  and  should 


be  terminated.  2.  As  these  divisions  resulted  from  a  de- 
parture from  New  Testament  Christianity,  the  remedy  for 
them  is  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity.  3.  This 
restoration  involves  the  surrender  of  all  human  formula- 
tions of  doctrine  as  authoritative  bases  of  Church  fellow- 
ship, and  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;  and  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  by  Simon  Peter  (Matt, 
svi.  16)  as  the  creed  of  the  Church  ;  the  exchange  of  all 
party  names  for  scriptural  names,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ordinances  to  their  original  meaning  and  place,  baptism  be- 
ing the  burial  in  water  of  a  penitent  believer  who  has  died 
to  sin,  and  the  Lord's  Supjicr  being  a  memorial  feast  to  be 
observed  each  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  central  act  of 
worship.  4.  The  faith  which  justifies  and  saves  has  Christ, 
not  dogma,  for  its  oViject,  and  is  a  vitalizing  force  which 
issues  in  practical  righteousness,  and  leads  to  a  life  of 
obedience,  and  not  an  ortliodox  set  of  notions  about  God. 
The  polity  of  the  Disciples  is  congregational,  the  local 
officers  consisting  of  elders  and  deacons,  besides  a  minister 
or  pastor,  who  may  be  one  of  the  elders.  They  combine  in 
district.  State,  and  national  organizations  for  missionary 
work,  but  have  no  general  ecclesiastical  body  for  legislative 
purposes. 

JS'umerical  Strength. — The  growth  of  the  Disciples  has 
been  remarkable.  Beginning  in  1811  with  a  single  congre- 
gation of  about  thirtv  members,  thev  numbered  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  1866,  over  300,000.  Statistics  for 
the  U.  S.  taken  in  1892  show  8,419  churches,  5,.506  ministers, 
789,497  members,  and  484,662  Sunday-school  scholars  and 
teachers ;  total  number  of  churches  in  all  lands,  8.976 ; 
ministers,  5,742 :  members,  826.679.  The  General  Christian 
Missionarv  Soeietv  (home),  organized  in  1849,  raised  and 
expended 'during  1892  $40,984.32.  The  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1875,  has  missions  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  England,  and  Scandinavia. 
Its  principal  stations  are  24 ;  out-stations.  35 ;  missionaries, 
64;  native  helpers,  46;  in  all,  110.  In  1892  it  raised  and 
expended  $70,320.84.  The  Cliristian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  (home  and  foreign),  organized  in  1874,  raised  and 
expended  $53,000  in  1892. 

Institutions  of  Learning.- — Among  their  yirincipal  schools 
are  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Va. ;  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Ky. ;  Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind. ; 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  la. :  Hiram  College,  Hiram, 
0. ;  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  111. ;  Christian  University,  Can- 
ton. Mo.  There  are.  besides  these,  many  small  colleges.  All 
these  make  the  Bible  a  text-book.  Their  principal  publish- 
ing-houses are  the  Christian  Pulilishing  Comjiany.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  the  Standard  Pulilishing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
0.  The  Disciples  publish  twelve  religious  weeklies  and  one 
qtuarterly  magazine.  See  CnmsTiANs  and  Christian  Con- 
nection. J.  H.  Garrison. 

Discipline,  Ecclesiastical :  the  means  employed  by 
churches  to  maintain  correctness  of  life  among  their  mem- 
bers, orderly  government  in  church  affairs,  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  heresy  in  their  ranks.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
discipline  was  either  penitential  (tiiat  is,  inflicted  on  those 
who  confessed  their  sin ;  see  Penance)  or  punitive,  which 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  frequently  administered  by  the  civil 
power. 

Discipline.  First  and  Second   Books  of:   important 

documents  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  First  Booi  was  drawn  up  in  1560  by  John  Knox  and 
four  others.  It  lays  down  rules  for  the  election  and  sup- 
port of  ministers  and  othei'  ollicers ;  for  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  colleges;  and  for  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  Though  subscrilied  to  by  many  of  the 
nobles,  it  was  never  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1578. 
Andrew  Jlelville  took  a  leading  part  in  preparing  it.  It 
was  adopted,  but  Parliament  would  not  ratify  it.  It  was 
designed  to  correct  and  augment  the  First  Book,  which  was 
a  hasty  performance,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland  rests.  Both  books  are 
standards  in  that  church. 

The  Disciptine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a 
volume  containing  all  the  iloctrines,  administrations,  and 
ritual  forms  of  that  denomination,  and  is  revised  every  four 
years,  so  as  to  include  tlie  changes  made  by  the  quadrennial 
or  general  conference. 
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Discipline.  Military:  the  training  and  cducjitin};  llip 
soliliiT  ur  sniliir  in  all  Ihc  duties  i^f  his  profession,  and  the 
imphuil  inij  of  that  respect  for  authority  wliioh  eiiuses  him  to 
obey  without  question  tlie  legal  orders  of  his  superiors  under 
all  circumstances,  even  to  the  inihesilating  sacrifice  of  his 
life.  It  can  not  be  obtained  without  good  organization  and 
thorough  and  continued  instruction.  It  is  the  essential  fac- 
tor in  preserving  the  zimI.  spirit.  an<l  conlidence  of  troops 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  defeat,  as  well  as  in  re- 
straining the  excesses  and  preventing  the  demoralization 
which  result  from  victory.  The  term  is  fre(juently,  l)ul  im- 
properly, so  restricted  in  its  meaning  as  to  include  only  in- 
>iruction  in  drill,  and  the  punitive  or  "  disciplinary  nu'as- 
ures"  used  in  armies  and  navies.  James  AlERCfR. 

Hisclaimer:  in  law.  (a)  in  equity  pleading,  a  plea  con- 
taining an  expri'ss  denial  or  renunciation  of  some  claim 
alleged  to  have  bi'eu  made  t)y  the  jiarty  iileading.  (//)  The 
act  of  one  who  renounces  or  refuses  to  accept  a  gift  or  de- 
vise made  to  him  of  land  or  other  jiroperty,  and  generally 
to  the  waiver  of  any  claim,  (c)  In  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  a  ilenial  by  the  tenant  of  the  landlord's  title,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the  tenant's  estate. 
(d)  In  patent  law.  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  what  is, 
or  appeai-s  to  be,  claimed  as  a  part  of  his  invention  by  the 
patentee  in  his  application  for  a  patent. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturgks  Alle.n. 

Disco  :  large  island  in  Davis's  Strsiit  off  the  western  coast 
of  (_;rei'nland  ;  lat.  «!•  H  X.,  Ion.  'y-i  20'  W.  It  belongs  to 
Denmark,  is  mountainous  in  character,  and  has  valuable 
coal  mines.  On  the  southern  coast  is  the  harbor  of  tiod- 
haven. 

Discob'oli  [from  Gr.  Suiko$6\os.  quoit-thrower:  S'uikos, 
quoit  -H  (SoAfiv.  throw;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of 
the  fish  of  pl.'icing  its  disk  on  some  firm  body] :  a  group  of 
fishes,  containing  two  or  three  families,  having  the  ventral 
tins  united  to  form  a  sucking  disk  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  by  which  the  anim.-il  is  enabled  to  attach  itself 
lirmly  to  a  rock  lU'  other  fixed  boity  in  order  to  obtain  food. 
To  this  group  belongs  the  liunpsucker  (Cydoplerus  lumpus) 
and  the  sea-snails  (Liparin). 

Discobolus  [for  etymology,  see  Discoboli]:  a  quoit- 
thrower;  an  ancii'iit  statue  representing  a  man  either  hold- 
ing a  circular  quoit,  but  at  rest,  like  one  in  the  Vatican,  or 
ill  the  very  act  of  hurling  the  quoit,  like  Myron's  statue,  of 
which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Vatican,  one  in  the  Uritish  iNlu- 
seum,  and  one  of '^.leculiar  importance  in  the  Palace  Laiicel- 
lotti  at  Romi\ 

Discocci>irall  [from  (Jr.  SicKos.  quoit  +  KcpaKii,  headj :  a 
suli-order  of  fishes  in  which  the  anterior  dorsal  is  modifieil 
into  a  sucking  disk.  This  disk  is  placed  on  the  hea<l,  an<l 
is  composeil  of  lamina'  so  arranged  that  by  exhaustion  of 
the  water  the  fish  is  enabled  to  adhere  to  larger  fishes  or  to 
ships,  and  is  thus  carried  to  great  distances  without  efTorl 
on  its  own  part.  The  group  contains  one  family,  the  Kche- 
XEiuiD.E  ((/.  c).  David  S.  .Jordan. 

Discoiitiiiiioiis  Function;  in  mathematics,  a  function 
which  dins  not  continuously  iiu-rease  or  diminish  when  the 
independent  varial)le  increases  uniformly.  The  function 
tiDi.  X  is  discontinuous;  for  though  the  arc  .r  increases  uni- 
formlv  from  0"  to  :560  ,  fan.  .r  changes  abrui)tlv  from  -i-  x  to 
—  00  at  .J-  —  m   and  x  =  270". 

Discord  [from  Lat.  discor'dia,  deriv.  of  discors,  iuharnif)- 
nious;  din-,  apirt -f  c«/-,  riirdis.  heart]:  want  of  concord; 
dissension,  strife ;  a  combination  of  sounds  which  have  no 
harmonical  relation.  In  music,  a  combination  of  notes  more 
or  less  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Discords  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  musical  compositions,  being  introduced  byway  of 
transition  between  successise  concords,  of  which  they  serve, 
by  contrast,  to  heighten  the  pleasing  ellect.  They  are  there- 
fore indispeiisafile  to  the  highest  oriler  of  musical  expres- 
sion. The  concord  preceding  a  purposely  introduced  dis- 
cord is  called  the  preparatiun,  and  that  which  follows,  the 
remlution. 

Discoiiut  [0.  Fr.  dixmnter,  reckon  off  <  Lat.  dis-.  from  -l- 
coinpitla  i-e,  reckon]:  an  allowance  or  deduction  made  for 
cash  or  advanced  [payments.  Thus  if  a  seller  allows  a  dis- 
count of  16  per  I'cnt.  for  the  prompt  or  advanced  payment 
of  a  bill  amounting  to  .^2.50.  the  purchaser  may  [lay  it  with 
$212.."iO  (.^2.")0  less  15  i)er  cent.).  Discount  is  also  the  amount 
deducted  from  the  face  value  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of 
excliange,  or  the  like,  in  purchasing  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing it  at  maturitv.  Bunk  dixcount,  the  form  recognized  in 
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business  and  law.  is  simple  interest  paid  in  advance,  and 
reckoned  on  the  amount  of  the  pa|)er  instead  of  on  the 
amount  advanced.  True.  dUcount  is  such  a  deduction  as 
to  be  the  interest  on  the  amount  advanced.  At  bank  dis- 
count a  note  or  bill  for  $100  due  in  twelve  months,  if  dis- 
counted at  6  per  cent.,  would  bring  ^94.  At  true  discount 
the  same  pajier  would  firing  !j;!*4.:i4  (computed  by  dividing 
ijslOO.  the  face  value,  by  s;l.(l(i,  or  *1  +  the  rate). 

Discovery  :  in  ecpiity  jurisprudence  (see  E(^uity),  the  act 
of  disclosure  by  a  clefendanl  of  facts  to  which  he  is  required 
to  answer  by  reason  of  a  "  bill  of  discovery  "  wWch  has  been 
tiled  against  him.  The  court  entertains  such  a  bill  to  secure 
the  due  administration  of  justice.  There  must  be  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  subject  to  which  the  dis- 
covery refers,  and  the  information  sought  must  appear  to  be 
material  either  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  or  of  some 
other  suit  or  action  then  iK'nding  or  which  may  be  begun. 
The  defendant  will  not  be  compelled  to  make  the  discovery 
when  disclosure  would  subject  him  to  criminal  proceedings 
or  to  a  forfeiture.  (The  works  on  equity  jurisprudence 
should  be  consulted  for  fuller  information  :  those  by  Story, 
Adams,  Speiice,  etc.)  In  a  number  of  the  United'  States, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Xew  York  code  of  procedure,  the 
bill  for  discovery  is  abolished.  Either  jia.rty  to  an  action 
under  that  system  may  obtain  an  order  froma  judge  to  ex- 
amine a  party  to  an  action  before  trial.  The  mode  of  ex- 
amination is  regulated  by  rule  of  court.  This  proceeding 
is  a  substitute  for  the  former  bill  of  discovery. 

T.  W.  D wight. 

Discovery  of  America :  See  ITwEi-snix,  Fusaxg,  Saint 
Brendan,  Lf.ie  Erksson,  Vinlan'D,  Norumbega,  JIadoc, 
an<l  Coli'mul'S,  Chkistopher. 

Discovery  of  Territory :  the  claim  to  territory  on  the 
ground  of  discovery,  though  always  somewhat  vague  in  its 
I'haracter,  has  been  a  positive  source  of  state  aggrandizement 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  to-day  is  not  obsolete. 
In  the  early  days  of  adventure  and  discovery  mariners  sailed 
along  a  coa.st,  perhaps  up  its  principal  rivers,  lauded,  planted 
their  sovereign's  flag,  arms,  or  a  cross,  and  claimed  as  his 
territory  in  consequence  the  coasts  visiteil  and  all  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  rivers  thus  discovered.  The  rights  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  were  of  small  importance.  The  whole 
of  the  American  continent.  North  ami  South,  the  Ea.st  and 
West  Indies,  and  large  imrtions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were 
portioned  off  on  the  basis  of  such  claims.  Original  discov- 
ery, liowever,  was  not  enough  to  found  a  permanent  title  to 
territory,  but  must  have  been  followed  by  occupation  and 
"beneficial  use."  By  this  latter  phrase  was  meant  any 
wealth-producing  employm<!iit  of  the  soil  or  adjacent  watere, 
whether  for  agriculture,  fisheries,  or  the  capture  of  and  trade 
in  furs.  The  in<lefiniteiiess  of  claims  to  territory  based  on 
such  grounds  as  these,  both  as  to  character  and  extent,  nat- 
urally brought  nations  into  conflict. 

The  t)regon  controversy  is  an  example.  The  U.  S.  laid 
claim  to  the  Oregon  region  on  the  score  (1)  of  Gray's  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia  river.  Gray  being  a  merchant  cap- 
tain, not  a  commissioned  oflicer  of  the  navy;  (2)  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  beneficial  use  of  territory  by  Astor's  fur-trading 
posts  at  Astoria  and  elsewhere;  (:i)  of  Lewis's  and  Clark's 
exploration  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  to  its 
miHith ;  (4)  of  contiguity  to,  perhaps  inclusion  in,  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  ;  (5)  of  subsequent  extensive  immigration  into 
and  settlement  of  that  region  by  citizens  of  the  L'.  S.  It 
was  owing  to  the  last-mentioned  fact  that  the  ownei'ship  of 
the  Oregon  territory  was  really  secured  by  the  U.  S. 

As  a  recent  example  of  the  accpiisition  of  jurisdiction  over 
unoccupied  territory  on  the  ground  of  discovery  mav  be 
mentioned  the  practice  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  t'.  S. 
to  cover  with  their  [jrotection  and  law.  on  certain  condi- 
tions, those  guano  islands  which  may  have  been  discovered 
and  are  being  worked  by  their  subjects.  And  at  present  on 
the  Afi'ican  continent  discovery  is  constantly  enlarging  the 
territory  claimed  by  states  witli  colonizing  tendencies. 

Theouoric  S.  Woolsev. 

Disease  [0.  Fr.  demise  ;  Ital.  disaflio,  discomfort,  in- 
convenience <  Lat.  dis-,  apart  +  a  word  meaning  com- 
fort, ease,  Ital.  ni/io  :  Fr.  aige  ;  Eiig.  ease ;  of  uncertain 
origin]:  a  deviation  from  a  stale  of  health.  ci>nsisting  in 
most  ca.-ies  (if  not  in  all)  in  some  change,  palpable  or  im- 
palpable, of  some  one  or  more  of  the  tissues,  rendering  such 
tissue  (or  the  organ  containing  it)  incapable  of  performing  its 
proper  part  in  the  economy  of  the  oriranism  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   In  a  less  general  sense,  a  particular  form  of  ill-health 
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is  called  a  disease.  Diseases  are  either  diathetic  (arisine: 
from  the  diathesis  or  predisposition  of  the  patient)  or  imthrtic 
(arising  from  without  the  patient).  It  is  at  present  a  favorite 
theory  with  many  tliat  entlietie  diseases  arise  from  minute 
organisms  or  disease-germs.  For  the  effects  of  climate  upon 
disease,  see  Clijiate  i.\  Relation  to  Medicine. 

Diseases,  Bistribiitioii  of:  See  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion OF  Diseases. 

Disfran'fhisempiit :  the  act  of  depriving  a  person  of  any 
privilege,  liberty,  franchise,  or  immunity,  such  as  depriving 
a  member  of  a  corporation  of  liis  corporate  rights.  It  is 
distinguished  in  this  case  from  '■amotion,"  which  refers  to 
the  removal  of  an  officer  of  tlie  cor])c>ration  from  office,  with- 
out affecting  his  membership.  Anotlier  instance  is  the  act 
of  depriving  a  person  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. This  term  is  often  applied  to  the  act  of  depriving  a 
person  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  Great  Britain  to  tlie  act 
which  deprives  a  constituency  of  the  right  to  return  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Revised  by  F.  Stvrges  Allen. 

Dishonor  [from  Lat.  <Jis-.  un-  -I-  honor,  honor] :  in  mer- 
cantile law.  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  (or  to  accept)  a 
draft  or  a  bill  of  e.xcliange  at  maturity,  or  when  duly  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  act  of  drawing  or  indorsing  such 
a  bill  or  draft  involves  the  drawer  and  indorser  in  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  it  in  ca.se  tlie  drawee  dishonors  tlie  same.  In 
order  that  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn  may  have 
recourse  against  the  drawer  and  indorser,  it  is  necessary  that 
notice  of  the  dishonor  shall  be  given  to  these  parties  witliout 
unreasonable  delay.  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Disinfection  [from  Lat.  dis-,  apart,  un-  +  infi'cere,  in- 
fec'tus,  affect,  infect,  taint,  stain] :  strictly,  the  destruction 
of  the  causes  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  disin- 
fectants being  the  agents  employed  in  the  process  of  de- 
struction. It  is  now  believed  tliat  the  causes  of  all  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases  in  man  and  the  lower  animals 
are  minute  organisms,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  them — 
including  antlira.x,  tuberculosis,  glanders,  malignant  oedema, 
erysipelas,  various  forms  of  suppuration,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  tetanus,  etc. — tliese  organisms  have  been  isolated, 
identified,  and  shown  to  belong  to  the  family  of  bacteria. 
For  others,  including  some  of  those  against  which  disinfec- 
tion is  commonly  practiced,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus  fever,  the  nature  of  the 
organism  is  unknown ;  but  from  manifold  experience  it  is 
inferred  that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  same  agents  that  have 
been  sliown  to  be  effective  against  tlie  specific  pathogenic 
bacteria.  As  employed  popularly  the  word  disinfection 
is  quite  as  often  used  to  denote  efforts  at  the  destruction  of 
infection  supposed  to  be  present  as  it  is  to  denote  the  actual 
destruction  of  infective  matters  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  as  there  is  no  other  single  word  which  can  prop- 
erly be  applied  to  the  use  of  disinfectants,  wlien,  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  we  do  not  positively  know  that  the 
causes  of  infection  are  present,  but  only  believe  them  to  be 
there,  this  loose  employment  of  the  word  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, and  we  therefore  speak  of  disinfecting  privy  vaults, 
sewage,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship,  although  in  many  cases  we  do 
not  know  whether  any  really  infectious  matter  is  thereby 
destroyed. 

Disinfection  is  accomplished  by  both  thermal  and  chem- 
ical means.  Thermal  disinfection  includes  destruction  of 
infection  by  lioth  hot  air  and  steam,  while  chemical  disin- 
fection implies  the  <U'struction  of  infective  particles  by  the 
use  of  sulistances  of  a  chemical  nature.  In  either  case  the 
vitality  of  the  infective  agents  is  destroyed  through  altera- 
tions in  the  protoplasm  composing  tlieni  by  the  agent  em- 
ployed. In  some  eases  this  involves  the  decomposition  and 
disintegration  of  the  inl'ective  particles,  in  others  they  may 
be  simply  killed  iiuil  not  otliervvise  altered. 

Sterilization  is  the  killing  of  all  living  things,  including 
spores  and  vegetative  forms  of  mi<-ro-organism.s,  that  niav 
be  present  in  a  substance  or  inclosed  space,  or  on  a  giveii 
surface.  Sterilization  mav  be  .said  to  involve  disinfection. 
for,  although  a  sterilized  fluid  might  contain  enough  of  the 
specific  products  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  to  produce  the 
pathological  results  of  the  disease  if  injected  into  the  living 
body,  there  would  be  no  increase  of  ihe  vims,  and  hence 
the  ]iersiiii  thus  cliscascd  would  not  convey  infcclion  (ci  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand  disinfection  does  not  always  re- 
quire sterilization,  for  in  a  mixture  of  bacteria  containing 
pathogenic  forms  many  of  the  latter  maybe  destroyed  by 
means  which  would  have  little  effect  on  tlie  spores  of  some 
of  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria  present. 


An  antiseptic  is  a  substance  which  hinders  or  prevents 
the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  and  in  its  employment  is 
directed  especially  against  those  forms  of  bacteria  which 
cause  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or  which  give  rise  to 
suppuration  in  the  living  body. 

In  certain  cases  the  action  of  a  disinfectant  may  be  limited 
to  the  time  of  its  application — as  is  the  case  with  steam — it 
kills  the  living  organisms  present,  but  leaves  the  place  or 
the  sub.stance  capable  of  supjiorting  a  growth  of  other  living 
forms  that  may  sul)se(iucntly  gain  access  to  them;  while 
the  action  of  an  antiseptic  is  more  jiermanent,  hindering  the 
development  of  not  only  the  bacteria  present  but  of  those 
added  afterward,  althoiigh  it  may  not  kill  them.  Agents 
which  destroy  or  mask  foul  and  unpleasant  odors  are  some- 
times called  disinfectants,  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  true 
that  some  deodorizers  are  disinfectants,  and  vice  versa,  but 
there  is  no  definite  relation  between  odors  and  infection, 
and  the  absence  of  the  one  does  not  imply  the  absence  of 
the  other.  The  specific  organisms  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  differ  in  their  vital  properties  and  powers,  so 
that  what  will  destroy  one  may  not  seriously  injui-e  another, 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  sunlight  aiid  the  drying 
action  of  the  air  are  unfavorable  to  their  develoiimentand 
are  nature's  chief  disinfectants.  The  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  as  a  disinfectant  appears  to  be  often  indirect,  by 
favoring  the  growth  of  the  common  a'roljic  bacteria  of 
nitrification  ami  decay,  which  either  destroy  the  organic 
matter  required  by  the  pathogenic  oi-ganisms  as  food,  or 
develop  products  which  are  directly  poisonous  to  such  or- 
ganisms. Cold  is  the  natural  disinfectant  for  yellow  fever 
— the  first  frost  puts  an  end  to  an  epidemic  of  this  disease, 
and  if  cases  occui-  aflei-ward  they  can  lie  traced  to  inclosed 
rooms  in  which  the  tem|ieniture  did  not  fall  to  the  freezing- 
point.  Even  zero  temperafiu'es  do  not  destroy  the  infection 
of  anthrax,  of  typhoid,  of  tuberculosis,  of  sinallpox,  or  of 
some  of  the  pathogenic  micrococci.  Disinfection  is  to  be 
applied  to  substances  and  surfaces  which  are  supposed  to 
have  become  infected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
presence  of  specific  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  The  "proc- 
ess of  removing  or  destroying  all  micro-organisms  on  the 
instruments  or  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  obstetrician,  or  on 
the  skin  of  a  patient  to  be  operated  on,  is  sometimes  called 
disinfection,  but  it  is  more  ])roperly  named  sterilization. 

In  selecting  a  disinfectant  the  following  points  should  be 
considered  :  (1)  its  powers  as  a  germicide  under  different 
conditions  of  concentration  and  length  of  time  retiuired ; 
(2)  its  liability  to  produce  injury  to  persons  or  projierty ; 
(iS)  the  ease  and  certainty  of  its  application  by  unskilled 
persons  :  (4)  its  cost. 

The  most  certain  and  valuable  disinfectant  is  heat,  which 
may  be  applied  by  fire  to  effect  complete  destruction  by 
burning,  by  baking  in  dry  hot  air,  by  steam  under  slight 
pressure,  and  by  boiling  water.  For  all  articles  of  clothing 
and  bedding,  towels,  or  other  things  which  can  be  washed 
and  boiled  without  injury,  this  is  tlie  cheapest,  easiest,  and 
most  .satisfactory  method  of  disinfection. 

The  experience  of  the  large  laundry  connected  with  the 
Hospital  for  Infections  Diseases  in  Glasgow,  extending  over 
fifteen  years,  ha.s  practically  jn'oven,  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  lalioratory  ex|ieriments,  that  the  clothing 
and  bedding  of  smallpox,  tyjilms,  .scarlet  fever,  and  other 
similar  cases  may  be  freely  mingled  and  passed  through  the 
tubs  and  kettles  without  risk  to  subsequent  wearers.  Sim- 
l>le  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  will  destroy  all  known  in- 
fection except  possibly  that  due  to  spores,  which  may  re- 
quire an  hour.  Even  an  hour's  boiling  will  not  certainly 
destroy  the  spores  of  the  hay  bacillus,  but  this  is  not  a  dis- 
ease-producing organism. 

Dry  heat  or  baking  at  temperatures  of  from  230°  to  260' 
P.  or  upward  is  useful  for  sterilizing  articles  of  metal,  gla.s.s, 
crockery,  etc.,  which  will  not  lie  injured  by  a  little  excess  of 
heat,  but  it  is  not  a  good  mcthcid  of  disinfecting  blankets, 
mattresses,  pillows,  etc.,  although  it  is  still  used  in  many 
[ilaces  for  that  purpose.  Dry  heat  penetrates  very  slowly 
into  articles  having  many  air  spaces  and  otherwise  Vicing 
good  non-conductors,  and  the  degri'c  and  duration  of  heat 
which  is  reijuireil  to  destroy  spores  (24.^"  F.  for  five  hours) 
is  perilously  near  the  temperature  which  will  injure  the 
texture  of  woven  stuffs,  and  make  them  either  brittle  or 
change  their  color.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  fixes  stains  from 
blood,  excreta,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  not  be  washed  out,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  a 
large  hot-air  chamber  so  that  all  parts  shall  be  of  a  sufficient 
temperature  and  yet  no  part  in  excess. 
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For  this  reason  ilisinfccting  ovens  are  now  boinj;  replaeod 
hy  cylinders  or  eliainbei-s  into  whieh  steam  un(ier  slight 
pressure  is  ailiiiit ted.  It  is  desirable  that  tlie  steam  should 
nave  a  temperHlure  of  from  220'  to  230  F.,  with  a  pressure 
only  just  suffieieiit  to  prevent  any  deposition  of  moisture  in 
the  eliainlier.  and  that  it  shall  be  so  admitted  as  to  drive 
out  all  air  from  the  interstices  of  the  infected  articles  as 
well  as  from  the  chamber  at  larfje,  and  thus  insure  its  pene- 
tration into  the  interior  of  mattresses,  pillows,  etc.  The 
operator  should  know  when  this  penetration  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  mattress,  and  by  electric  connection,  sounding  a  bell 
when  the  desired  temperature  is  readied. 

It  is  of  advaiitajfe  in  this  form  of  steam  sterilizer  to  have 
the  chaiiil)er  so  arranjjed  that  for  a  period  bi-fore  the  steam 
is  intnxluced  hot  air  can  lie  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber, 
and  penetrate  the  materials  to  be  disinfected.  This  warms 
all  oDJects,  and  prevents  condensation  of  the  steam  and  wet- 
tinfj  of  the  materials  in  tlie  chamber. 

These  disinfect  iuf?  chambers  are  usually  made  of  boiler 
iron,  and  may  be  fixed  or  movable.  Most  larf;e  cities  in 
Europe  now  have  one  or  more  disinfect inj;  stations  under 
[lie  direction  of  tlie  health  authorities,  and  here  a  steam  dis- 
infecting cylinder  is  so  set  that  its  opposite  ends  opt-n  into 
ditfereiit  rooms  in  order  that  the  articles  which  have  been 
disinfected  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  dust  of  a  mom  which 
has  recently  contained  infected  things. 

Dust  is  a  most  important  factor  in  practical  disinfection. 
Bacteria  and  spores  rarely  exist  as  free  particles  in  the  air, 
but  rather  as  adhering  to  fragments  of  carbon,  finely  pul- 
verized straw,  shreds  of  cotton,  etc.  They  arc  not  given  otY 
from  the  surface  of  liquids  nor  from  thoroiiglily  moist  sur- 
faces, unless  with  particles  of  the  liiiuid  thrown  into  the  air 
as  a  spray.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  handling 
infected  articles  to  keep  them  moist  until  they  are  disin- 
fected. Sheets,  underclothing,  etc.,  should  be  thorouglily 
moistened,  or  placed  in  vessels  of  water  before  they  arc 
taken  from  the  infected  room  to  the  laundry,  and  mattresses 
ami  other  articles  to  be  taken  to  the  disiiLfecling  station 
should  be  carried  in  rubber  bags. 

There  are  many  infected  things  and  surfaces  to  which 
heat  can  not  be  applied,  and  for  these  gaseous  or  liquid  dis- 
infectants are  used.  Of  the  gaseous  disinfectants  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  chlorine  are  those  most  used.  The  air  of  a 
sick-room  can  not  be  disinfected  while  the  patient  is  in  it. 
The  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  saucers,  or  of  strips  of  cloth 
soaked  in  carbolic  acid,  or  tlic  burning  of  pastilles  is  use- 
less so  far  as  disinfection  is  concerned. 

The  removal  of  infection  from  walls,  floors,  and  the  sur- 
faces of  furniture  is  best  effected  by  thorough  rubbing  with 
rags  or  sponges  moistened  with  .solutions  of  citfrosive  sub- 
limate 1-1,000,  or  of  carbolic  acid  3  [ler  cent.,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  all  dust,  and  then  boiling  or  burning  the  rags. 
Rubbing  walls  and  ceilings  with  moist  bread  crunilis  is  a 
good  way  of  removing  infect ii>us  dust.  Especial  care  is  to 
be  taken  to  remove  the  dust  from  all  cornices  and  ]iroject- 
ing  ledges  over  doors,  and  from  th(^  tops  of  wardrobes,  etc. 

It  will  usually  be  f(jund,  however,  that  the  walls  and 
wo(jil-work  contain  cracks,  and  that  to  complete  the  process 
it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  sul[ihurous  acid,  produced  by 
burning  suliihur  in  an  iron  jiot  placed  on  sand.  All  open- 
ings into  the  room  should  be  tightly  closed,  and  the  fumes 
should  be  left  to  fill  the  room  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  At 
least  4  lb.  of  roll  brimstone  per  1.000  cubic  feet  will  lie  re- 
ipiire<l,  and  if  the  room  is  not  more  than  usually  airtight  6 
lb.  will  be  needed.  The  gas  diffuses  with  great  rapidity, 
penetrating  U|)liolstery  and  clothing,  and  has  little  injurious 
effect  upon  furniture  or  woven  stuffs.  Its  efficiency  is 
greatly  increased  by  saturating  the  air  of  the  room  with 
water-vapor  at  the  time  the  sulphur  is  being  burned.  This  is 
most  ciitivcnieiitly  accomplished  by  having  several  open  ves- 
sel.-, of  boiling  waier  standing  at  different  parts  in  the  room. 

It  will  not  destroy  spores,  and  is  chiefly  useful  against  the 
infection  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  smallpox.  It  should 
not  be  relied  upon  in  anthrax,  diphtheria,  or  tuberculosis. 

The  licpiids  most  useful  for  disinfecting  purposes  are 
coniinoii  whitewash  made  with  freshly  slacked  lime,  4-per- 
ceiit.  solutions  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime,  .j-per-cent,  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  1-1,000. 

The  solution  u.sed  in  the  Paris  disinfection  .service  is  com- 
posed as  follows : 

Corrosive  sublimate grammes.      4 

Tartaric  acid 4S 

Distilled  water 200 


A  few  drops  of  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carminate  of  in- 
digo are  adrled  to  give  it  a  distinctive  color,  and  the  whole 
added  to  3  liters  of  water. 

Half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  3  gal.  of  water 
ami  a  few  grains  of  anilin  blue  makes  a  .solution  of  general 
utility  for  disinfecting  surfaces  of  all  kinds. 

For  the  disinfection  of  fa'ces  and  of  simta  a  5-per-ccnt. 
solution  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  or  a  S-pcr-ceut.  .solution 
of  carbolic  acid  is  recommended.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  excreta  for  from  six  to  twelve 
hours.  For  disinfecting  privy  vaults  and  cesspools  strong 
milk  of  lime  is  the  best.  Corrosive  sublimate  should  not  be 
used  for  the  disinfection  of  excreta  or  sputa,  as  it  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  albuminous  matters. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  not  a  disinfectant. 

Other  chemical  disinrcctants  which  are  more  rarely  used 
are  permanganate  of  potash,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  various 
coal-tar  products.  These,  with  such  substances  as  iodoform, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  etc.,  are  used  for  special  iiurposes  in 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  but  are  more  costly,  more  lia- 
ble to  inflict  injury,  or  in  other  ways  are  less  desirable  for 
general  use  in  disinfection  than  heat,  lime,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, carbolic  acid,  chlorine,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

For  the  sterilization  of  instruments  useil  in  surgical  o|)cr- 
atioiis  it  is  Vjccoming  cu.stoiiiary  to  boil  them  in  water  con- 
taining 2  jier  cent,  of  cimimon  soda.  This  method  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  to  possess  much  value  as  a  means  of 
disinfection.  J.  S.  Billings  and  A.  C.  Abbott. 

Disintegration  [from  Lat.  difi-,  un-  +  mieyra're.  make 
whole  (in  teyer),  renew] :  the  separation  of  the  integrant 
particles  of  a  body ;  the  destruction  of  cohesion  ;  in  geology, 
the  gradual  wearing  away  of  a  rock  by  ordinary  atmos|)heric 
action,  etc.  :  the  [irocess  by  which  a  soliil  rock  is  reduced 
and  comminuted  to  sand,  gravel,  or  soil.  Soil  or  arable 
laiKl  is  formed  and  prcjiared  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 
The  action  of  the  weather  is  helped  by  frequent  alternations 
of  temperature  above  and  below  the  point  at  which  water 
attains  its  greatest  density — i.  e.  39"  F. 

Disk,  or  Disc  [from  Lat.  dis'cux,  quoit,  plate  =  Gr.  Sfincos, 
quoit] :  in  astronomy,  the  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  planet, 
such  as  it  appears  to  us  proji^cted  on  the  sky.  The  forms  of 
the  celestial  bodies  being  nearly  spherical,  their  projections 
are  circular  planes.  The  fixed  stars,  when  viewed  through 
a  telesco|ie,  present  spurious  dislcs,  in  consequence  of  the 
diffraction  of  light. 

Disk,  or  Disc* in  botany,  is  a  fleshy  expansion  of  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower  ;  a  part  of  the  receptacle,  or  a  growth 
from  it  enlarged  under  and  around  the  pistil ;  also  the  cen- 
tral part  of  a  head  of  flowers  of  the  Compusilce,  as  the  Core- 
opsis. 

Disk  Worship:  See  Egypt.  Ancient. 

Dislocation,  or  Luxation  [dislocatiim  is  from  Lat.  dis-, 
un-  +  loaire.  place,  deriv.  of  laciis.  place  ;  lu.rafion  is  from 
Lat.  Itij-a're,  lo  loosen]:  in  surgery,  the  displacement  of  a 
bone  from  its  jiroper  relation  to  another  bone  with  which 
it  is  articulated.  A  complicated  dislocation  is  the  dis- 
placement of  a  bone,  accompanied  by  a  severe  local  lesion 
of  the  soft  i)arts.  or  fracture  of  a  bone.  Congenital  dis- 
locations are  those  which  occur  before  birth.  The  restitu- 
tion of  a  dislocated  bone  is  called  its  reduction.  Reduc- 
tion of  recent  luxations  is  usuallv  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  those  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  in  old  and  long-neglected  ca.ses  it  is  freciuently  a  most 
formidable  ojieratioii,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  bad 
consequences  to  the  patient. 

Dismal  Swamp :  a  great  morass  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  occupying  the  ea.stern  part  of  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Chesapeake  Hay  and  Albemarle  SouikI.  It  was  orig- 
inally about  3.5  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide,  but  has  been 
diminished  by  the  drainage  of  its  margin  and  of  jiortions  of 
the  interior,  A  large  jiortion  of  it  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  juniper,  cypress,  white  cedar,  and  black  gum  trees, 
the  lumber  of  which  is  exported,  while  other  parts  are  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  reeds.  West  of  the  middle  of 
the  swamp  is  Lake  Drummond,  which  has  an  area  of  about 
6  sq.  miles,  and  abounds  with  fish.  A  canal  through  the 
swamp  opens  .steam  commuiiicalicm  between  Chesapeake 
Hay  anil  Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway  runs  through  the  eastern  portion.  The  swamp  does 
not  occupy  a  basin,  but  is  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  its 
northern,  eastern,  and  soulliern  margins;  its  highest  part  is 
31  feet  above  tide-water. 
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Dispensary  [deriv.  of  verb  dispense  <  0.  Fr.  despenser< 
Lat.  dispeimdre,  weigh  out,  distribute;  f7/«-.  apart  + /«»'- 
dere,  pensum,  \veij;h] :  a  charitable  institution  in  whieh 
medical  and  surgical  aid  is  gratuitously  furnished  to  the 
poor.  During  the  Middle  Ages  dispensaries  were  set  up  in 
the  houses  of  tlie  wealthy  and  in  monasteries,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  established  in  their 
present  form.  They  are  now  established  in  most  large 
cities.  The  oldest  in  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  General  Dis- 
pensary, Bartholomew  Close.  London,  was  opened  in  1770. 
The  oldest  in  the  U.  S,  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1795, 

Dispensation  [from  Lat.  dispetisa'tio,  distribution,  as- 
signment, management:  deriv,  of  dispensa're.  weigh  out; 
dis-,  apart  +  pendere,  weigh] :  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  an  exemption  from  some  canon  or  other  law. 
Bishops  and  priests  grant  dispensations  in  some  ca-ses,  but 
the  pope  alone  has  the  power  of  giving  them  in  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  Pajial  dispensations  were  first  granted  in 
1200  by  Linoeent  IIL  After  the  English  Reformation  the 
dispensing  power  was  assumed  bv  the  kings,  but  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689.     See'PARDo.N, 

Dispen'satory  [for  etymology,  see  Dispensary]  :  a  book 
containing  an  account  of  the  physical  qualities  and  medici- 
nal powers  of  difEcrent  drugs,  with  their  natural  and  com- 
mercial history,  and  their  preparation  and  combinations. 
One  of  the  most  comjilete  works  of  tlie  kind  is  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  bv  Wood  and  Bache  (1833 :  13th  ed. 
1870), 

Dispersion  [from  Lat.  disper'sio,  scattering ;  dis-,  apart 
+  spar'gere,  spar  sum,  scatter]  :  in  optics,  the  angular  sepa- 
ration of  the  constituent  rays  of  light  when  decomposed  by 
the  prism.  Owitig  to  the  unequal  refrangilnlity  of  the  rays 
of  different  colors,  a  beam  of  light  admitted  through  a 
small  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  re- 
fracted by  pa,ssing  through  a  prism,  forms  an  elongated  im- 
age or  spectrum ;  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refracted, 
occupying  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  violet  rays, 
which  have  the  greatest  refraction,  the  other  end.  The  rays 
after  refraction  are  no  longer  parallel,  so  that  the  index  "of 
refraction  (the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  retraction)  is  different  for  each  ray; 
and  the  difference  of  the  indices  for  the  extreme  rays  is  called 
the  dispersion  of  the  light.  The  amount  of  dispersion  varies 
with  the  angle  of  the  prism  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed.  On  the  latter,  too,  depends  the^-elative  breadth 
of  two  parts  of  the  spectrum,  or  irrationality  of  dispersion. 
It  had  been  supposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  that  the  dis- 
persion was  proportioned  to  the  refraction,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  although  the  colors  in  spectra  formed  by 
prisms  of  different  substances  are  always  arranged  in  the 
same  order,  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  relative  amount  of 
space ;  a  prism  of  flint-glass  giving,  in  proportion,  less  red 
and  more  violet  than  a  prism  of  crown-glass,  and  that  sub- 
stances for  which  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  middle  ray 
of  the  spectrum  is  nearly  the  same,  produce  spectra  of  dif- 
ferent lengths. 

Disposition  [I-at,  dispositio,  from  dispoiiere, dispose, imt 
in  order,  arrange] :  in  architecture,  one  of  the  six  essentials 
of  the  art.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  design  by 
means  of  the  ichnography  (plan),  orthography  (section  and 
elevation),  and  scenography  (perspective  view),  and  differs 
from  distribution,  which  signifies  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  internal  parts  of  a  building, 

Disraeli,  diz-ray'li,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfiekl :  states- 
man and  novelist ;  b,  in  London,  Dec,  31, 1804;  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction ;  educated  by  his  father  and  private  teachers.  He 
entered  a  solicitor's  "office,  but  had  no  taste  for  legal  busi- 
ness, and  finally  took  to  literature.  His  principal  novels  are 
Vifian  (rrni/  (1826);  The  Young  Duke  (1830);  Confarini 
Fleming  (\S-i2j;  Ilimriflta  7Vw/)?M1836) ;  Con ('«(/.%  (1844); 
Lothair  (1870) ;  aiul  Eudgmion  (1880),  some  of  which  were 
successful— not  so  much  on  account  of  anv  great  literarv 
merit  as  on  account  of  their  close  reference  to  actual  cir- 
oimstances.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  Radical,  ancl 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  in  1831,  but 
was  defeated.  Having  become  a  Tory,  he  was  again  rejected 
by  the  electors  of  Taunfcin  in  1835,  but  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Maidslnne  in  1837.  His  maiden  speech 
was  so  pretentious,  and  uttered  with  gestures  so  extravagant, 
that  he  excited  the  laughter  ipf  ilie  House,  anil  closed  abrupt- 
ly, saying,  "  I  shall  sit  down  now,  hut  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  inc."     He  married  in  1839  tlie  widow  of 


Wyndham  Lewis,  Having  gradually  acquired  skill  as  a  de- 
bater, he  became,  about  1842,  the  leader  of  the  "  Young  Eng- 
land Party  "  and  an  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he 
denounced  with  unsparing  invective  because  Peel  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  In  1846  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Buckinghamshire,  which  he  represented  for  many 
years.  He  succeeded  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  who  died  in  1848,  as 
leader  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Conservative  min- 
istry of  Lord  Derby  for  nearly  nine  months  in  1852.  About 
the  end  of  that  year  he  resumed  the  post  of  leader  of  the  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons.  Early  in  1858  he  was 
again  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  new  Con- 
servative Derby-Disraeli  ministry.  In  1859  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons,  He  therefore  resigned 
with  his  colleagues  in  June  of  that  year.  He  opposed 
the  electoral  Reform  bill  of  Russell  and  Gladstone,  which 
was  defeated  in  June,  1866.  The  Liberal  ministers  tlien  re- 
signed and  the  Conservatives  formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  wliich 
Disraeli  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  also  became 
the  leader  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  the  most  promi- 
nent minister  except  the  Premier,  Lord  Derby,  He  was  the 
principal  author  and  manager  of  the  Reform  bill  which 
became  a  law  in  Aug..  1867,  and  extended  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  every  householder  in  a  borough.  This  bill  en- 
franchised nearly  a  million  of  men,  mostly  workingmen,  and 
wiis  considered  a  dangerous  innovation  by  the  Conservatives. 
Disraeli  succeeded  Lord  Derby,  who  resigned  the  place  of 
Prime  Minister  in  Feb.,  1868."  He  opposed  the  resolutions 
or  bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  to  disestablish  the 
Irish  (Episcopal)  Church.  After  a  long  debate.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions  were  adopted  by  tlie  House  of  Commons 
on  May  1,  1868,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  Disraeli, 
though  defeated  on  this  important  question,  resolved  not  to 
resign  otfiee,  but  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, which  occurred  in  the  next  November,  The  Liberal 
party  having  secured  a  large  majority  in  tlie  new  Parlia- 
ment, he  and  his  colleagues  resigned  Dec.  2,  1868,  and  Mr, 
Gladstone  then  became  Prime  Minister,  He  was  chosen  lord 
rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  1873,  and  was  Prime  Min- 
ister again  1874-1880,"  During  this  his  last  term  of  power 
he  was  principally  occupied  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country.  Among  the  characteristic  measures  of  his  ministry 
were  the  creation  of  the  title  Empress  of  India,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "scientific  frontier "  between  Afghanistan 
and  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central  Asia,  the  acquisition 
of  Cvprus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Zulus.  D.  in  London, 
Apr."  19, 1881,  See  his  Selected  Speeches  (2  vols,,  1882) ;  Life, 
bv  Ilitchman  (3d  ed,  1884) ;  Brandes  (1879) ;  O'Connor  (hos- 
tile, 1879);  Kebbel  (1888);  Froude  (1890), 

DisraeH,  Isaac  ;  English  author :  father  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli:  b.  at  Enfield  in  May,  1766.  He  studied  in  Am- 
sterdam and  Leydeii,  and  spent  some  years  in  France.  In- 
heriting a  fortune  from  his  father,  a  Hebrew  merchant 
originally  from  Venice,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  Jew- 
ish families  who  escaped  to  Venice  from  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  in  the  tifteenth  century,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  literary  history.  His  |irincipal  works  are  Curiosi- 
ties'of  Literature  (1790):  Calamities  of  Authors  {li<Vi) ; 
Quarrels  of  Authors  (1814);  and  Amenities  of  Literature 
(1841).  D,  at  Brandenham  House,  Buckinghamshire,  Jan. 
19,  1848. 

Disruption  [from  Lat.  rf/.s-.  asunder -I-  rum'pere,  rup'fum, 
break  ;  cf.  dlruplio,  dirum  pere]:  the  schism  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1843,    See  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

Dissection :  See  Anatomy, 

Dissection  Wounds:  See  Wounds, 

Disseizin,  or  Disseisin  [0,  Pr.  disseisin,  deriv,  of  des- 
seisir  >  Jlod,  Fr,  dessaisir.  disseize ;  dis-.  des-,  away  -l- 
saisir,  take,  seize] :  in  law,  an  unlawful  ejection  of  one  who 
is  seized  of  a  freehold  in  lands,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
Seisin  (q.  r.)  and  place  it  in  another.  The  modern  equiva- 
lent for  this  word  is  "  adverse  possession."  There  is  also 
"dis.seizin  by  election,''  where  a  person  chooses  to  consider 
himself  disseized,  though  he  is  not  so  in  fact,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  legal  remedies  applicable  to  a  true  disseizin. 

Dis'sen,  Georg  Ludolph:  classical  scholar;  b.  Dec.  17, 
1784,  near  Gottiiigen;  a  pupil  of  the  philologist  lleyne 
and  the  jihilosopher  Ilerbart :  professor  in  Gottingen  from 
1813  till  his  death.  Having  occupied  himself  in  his  earlier 
years  with   grammatical   and   philosophical  investigations 
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(especially  of  Plato),  he  afterward  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  a'sthelieal  exegesis  of  the  clussies,  laying  special  eiu- 
iihasis  upon  the  development  of  rigid  stylistic  laws,  which 
lie  contended  governed  all  poetical  and  oratorical  compo- 
sition among  the  ancients.  This  new  doctrine,  though 
at  bottom  a  sound  one,  was  carried  by  its  inventor  to  an 
unwarranted  extreme  in  his  successive  commentaries  on 
7VH(/((r(l*iO):  Tiliiillu^iXS'J')):  and  Dcmosthenes's/> coru/in 
( l.S:J7).  See  l)issen, Kliinen  tichrifttn  (Ciottingen.  1S3!I). and 
Uursian,  Gesch.  derclasa.  PhiMogieinDeulschtamI,  p.  751  ff. 
1).  Sept.  31,  1837.  Alfred  Glukman. 

Dissenters  [deriv.  of  disse.nl.  from  Lat.  dissenti're.  dif- 
fer in  opinion ;  dis-.  apart  +  sen/ire.  think]  :  English  Prot- 
estants who  differ  in  their  views  from  tlie  Church  of  Kng- 
land.  This  party  originally  represented  the  desire  for  a 
more  radical  reform  than  that  introdnceil  by  the  Anglican 
t'hurch,  and  was  divided  into  the  Puritans  and  the  Se]ia- 
ratists.  the  former  of  whom  expected  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within,  while  the  latter  resolved  to  leave  its  commnnion. 
The  .\cts  of  I'niformity  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth  had  the  effect  of  alienating  both  these  groui)s, 
and,  in  spite  of  severe  penalties,  the  Puritans  followed  the 
Separatists  in  withdrawing  from  the  Church.  The  tyran- 
nical institutions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissicm  (l.jSJi) 
lessened  the  ho]ie  of  reconciliation,  anil  tlie  re])ressive  enact- 
ments of  the  Sluarts  served  to  embitter  the  nonconrorming 
Protestants  without  suppressing  the  practice  of  their  faith, 
till  the  tables  were  turned  in  the  civil  war  and  left  Puritan- 
ism in  the  possession  of  the  government.  Another  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, passed  after  the  Restoration  (1662).  caused  the  seces- 
sion of  about  2.000  clergymen,  who  in  a  restricted  sense  of  the 
term  have  been  called  the  Dissenters.  .\11  who  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su|irema(y,  ami  the  Eucharist 
accordingto  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  were  ex- 
cluded bv  the  Test  Act  (167;i)  from  Government  euiplovment. 
By  the  Toleration  Act  (1689),  Dissenters  obtained  h'ga'l  secu- 
rity in  celebrating  their  worship,  anil  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Repeal  Act  (1838)  enabled  them  to  accept  public  employ- 
ment without  taking  the  Eucharist.  In  1836  they  were  first 
authorized  to  solemnize  marriages  in  their  own  ))laces  of 
worship  or  at  a  registrar's  ollice.  The  Gi'neral  Body  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  ^linisters  of  the  Three  Denomina- 
tions is  the  olHi-ial  name  of  the  union  of  the  three  boards 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Indej)endent,  and  Baptist  ministers 
resident  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
This  union  was  organized  .July  11,  1727,  and  has  always 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  disestablislnnent 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  some  European  countries 
Dissenters  are  called  Dissidents.  See  also  Noxco.vformists 
and  .Sei'.vratists. 

l>issp|)iiii('iits  [from  Lat.  dissrepimen'tum,  partition,  deriv. 
of  dissirpi  i-e;  dis-,  a.]»ivt  +  sfvpire,  hedge  in,  fence]:  in 
botany,  the  partitions  formed  in  the  ovary  by  the  united 
sides  of  the  cohering  carpels.  Sometimes  dissepiuu'nts  meet 
in  the  center,  and  (livide  the  ovary  or  the  fruit  into  cells ; 
in  other  cases  they  are  partial,  and  leave  the  ovary  one- 
celled. 

Dissidents:  See  Dissenters. 

Dissociation,  or  Disnssociafion  [dissociatimi  is  from 
Lat.  dissocia  rt^,  disrupt  the  companionship  of;  dis-,  apart 
+  sociiis,  companion):  in  chemistry,  the  resolution  of  more 
complex  molecules  into  simpler  ones  by  the  action  of  heat; 
also  called  ihermolysis. 

The  word  was  first  introduced  into  chemical  nomenclature 
by  Henry  .St.  Claire  Deville,  who  presented  a  paper  to  the 
French  Institute  Nov.  23,  1857,  On  the  Dissociation  or  Spon- 
tiini-diis  Decomposition  of  Bodies  under  tlie-  Influence  of  Ileal. 
Deville  says  in  this  paper:  "When  heat  acts  upon  any  body 
it  produces  an  expansion  which  we  attribute  to  a  force  called 
the  repulsive  force  of  heat.  By  selecting  a  prdjier  compound 
and  heating  it  sufficiently,  thb  distance  between  the  mole- 
cules can  be  increased  to  .such  an  extent  that  they  will  scpa- 
lale  into  llieir  elenu'iilary  condition.  This  is  a  spontaneous 
decomposition  not  determined  by  any  chemical  ac(i(m.  I 
propose  to  eall  it  the  dissociation  of  compound  bfpdies." 

A  very  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  dissociation  by 
Jlene  may  be  found  in  the  Reriie  Ilehdomadiiire  de  Cliiniie, 
vol.  iii.,  1871.  See  also  the  researches  of  (iraham,  Debray, 
Grove,  Regnault,  Lamy,  Isambert,  Frankland,  and  Clausins. 

Dissolving  Views:  enlarged  images  of  transparent  pic- 
tures thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  two  magic  lanterns 
placed  side  by  side,  with  their  lens  lubes  a  little  convergent. 


so  that  the  projected  images  may  be  .superposed.  By  means 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  which  differ  in  different  forms  of 
the  apparatus,  one  of  the  images  is  gradually  extinguished 
while  the  other  is  similarly  developed.  At  the  middle  point 
the  two  are  confusedly  interniingle<l,  and  afterward  one 
seems  to  swallow  up  the  other.     See  Magic  Laxterx. 

Dis'sonanee  [from  IjuLdis-sonan  lia  ;  di.i-, apar{.  +  sona're, 
to  sound,  deriv.  uf  so  H».s,  sound] :  the  opposite  of  ctoisoHnjtce; 
those  intervals  in  music  whose  relative  proportions  are  un- 
satisfactory to  the  ear.  In  a  special  sense,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  dissonant  interval  purposely  introduced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  dissonant  note  to  a  concord,  or  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  dissonant  for  a  ci)neordant  note. 

Distaft'  [O.  Eng.  di.fta-f  =  disestivf;  for  former  element 
cf.  Low  Germ,  diesse,  bunch  of  llax  on  the  distaff,  of  which 
noun  dizen,  to  deck  out,  I'cpresents  a  derivative ;  the  latter 
element  is  Eng.  staff]:  oiu'  of  the  earliest  and  nuist  simple 
implements  used  in  spinning,  consisting  of  a  stick  with  a 
cleft  or  pronged  end,  around  which  the  fiber  to  be  spun  was 
wound.  The  distaff  was  usually  held  un<ler  the  lelt  arm,  a 
s])iiuUe  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  thread  and  set  ro- 
tating, and  the  thread  as  it  was  drawn  out  rapidly  by  the 
right  hand  wound  itself  around  the  spindle.  When  the  small 
wheel  used  for  spinning  llax  was  invented  the  distaff  was 
attached  to  it.  The  Fates  are  represented  as  spinning  the 
threa<l  of  life  from  the  distaff.  The  distalf  is  at  present 
not  much  used  except  in  rude  and  barbarous  countries ;  but 
no  spinning-wheel,  mutOi  less  any  machinery  driven  by  water 
or  steam,  has  ever  produced  work  which  can  compare  in 
delicacy  with  the  finest  products  of  the  distaff. 

Distance:  in  nmsic,  the  interval  between  two  notes ;  in 
astronomy,  real  distance  is  an  interval  between  two  heavenly 
bodies  expressed  in  terrestrial  measures,  as  miles,  meters,  etc. ; 
mean  clistance  is  a  mean  between  the  perihelion  and  the 
aphelion  ;  curtate  distance  of  a  jilanet  is  the  distaiu-e  from 
the  sun  or  earth  to  that  point  where  a  per|iciidicular  let  fall 
from  the  planet  meets  with  the  ecliptic.  Line  of  distance 
in  perspective  is  a  straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  princi- 
pal point  of  the  plane.  The  point  of  di-stance  is  that  point 
in  the  horizontal  line  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
principal  point  as  the  eye  is  from  the  same.  Distance  in 
navigation  is  the  number  of  miles  from  point  to  point  in  a 
ship's  course.  The  arc  of  a  rhumb  line  between  two  places 
is  the  nautical  distance.  Distance  in  horse-racing  is  the  last 
350  yards  of  the  course.  Any  horse  not  reaching  the  dis- 
tance-post before  the  winning  horse  has  reached  the  end  of 
the  course  is  said  to  be  distanced. 

Distemjicr  (in  Fr.  detrenijie;  Ital.  temjiera):  a  method  of 
painting  in  which  the  pigments  are  gnmnd  up  with  size  and 
water,  white  of  egg  with  gum-water,  or  similar  vehicles.  It 
is  employed  in  scene-painting  and  in  the  preparation  of 
wall-paper.  Distemper  was  the  ordinary  nu'lhod  of  paint- 
ing in  the  higher  ilcparlnients  of  art  before  the  invention  of 
painting  in  oil.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  vehicle  dries 
reu(h'rs  it  difficult  to  blend  the  tints  in  distemper. 

Distemper:  the  name  of  certain  diseases  of  animals. 
See  DiKi  Distemper,  and  IIorse  Distemper. 

Distliene :  See  Cvaxite. 

Dis'ticll,  dis  tik  [Gr.  Sla-Ttxoi':  5i-,  double -F  o-t^xos,  row, 
verse]:  a  couplet  of  verses.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages the  distich  consists  of  a  hexameter  followed  by  a 
pentameter  verse.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  expression  of  single  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
and  in  the  composition  of  epigrams. 

Distillation  [from  Lat.  deslilla'lio,  a  dripping  or  oozing 
down;  deriv.  i.t  dcslillare;  de,  oS  +  slillare,  to  drop,  cf, 
slil/a,  a  drop  I :  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  a  process  by 
which  substances  which  are  vaporized  at  different  tempera- 
tures are  separated  from  each  other,  or  substances  which 
can  be  vaporized  are  separated  from  those  which  can  not. 
When  the  vaporized  substance  assumes  a  solid  form  after 
distillation,  the  process  is  called  "sublinuit ion."  Distillation 
is  usually  performed  by  means  of  a  boiler  for  raising  the 
vapor,  and  a  condenser  for  reducing  the  vapor  to  a  li^piid  or 
solid  fin-m.  The  condenser  is  often  a  spiral  tutie  or  "  worm," 
which  is  kept  cool  by  water  while  in  use.  A'arious  instru- 
ments for  distilling  are  \ised  in  the  hiboratory  of  the  chem- 
ist. ••  Dry  "  or  ■'destructive  "  distillation  is  the  production 
of  new  compounds  by  submitting  sulistanccs  of  organic 
origin  to  a  high  but  carefully  regulated  heat.  These  prod- 
ucts are  often  complex,  but  sometimes  perfectly  definite. 
"  Fractional"  distillation  is  the  separation  of  one  volatile 
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substance  from  another,  by  collecting  the  parts  that  pass 
over  at  diflferent  temperatures  in  different  vessels,  and  after- 
ward distilling  each  of  the  fractions  a  number  of  times. 
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To  produce  spirits  two  distinct  operations  are  required : 
one  to  convert  vegetable  principles  into  alcohol ;  the  other 
the  separating  of  the  alcohol  from  the  several  substances 
with  which  it  is  united  while  being  produced.  Sugar  is  the 
principle  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  alcohol,  and 
is  useil  dirt^etly  when  molasses  and  similar  saccharine  prod- 
ucts are  submitted  to  quick  fei-mentatiou ;  and  indirectly 
when  sugar  is  produced  from  the  starch  which  certain  grains 
contain,  and  afterward  converted  into  alcohol.  The  latter 
method  is  commonly  employed  in  distilleries,  and  grains  of 
various  kinds,  generally  with  some  malt,  are  mashed.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  a  mixture  is  made  of  the  ground 
grain  and  crushed  malt,  and  infusion  made  in  hot  water, 
constantly  shaken  in  the  mash-tub,  which  is  best  made  of 
circular  cast-iron  plates,  after  which  tlie  wort  is  run  oflE  and 
water  added  until  the  soluble  matter  of  the  grain  is  ex- 
tracted. Wliile  in  process  of  mashing,  ^ugar  is  formed  from 
the  starch,  and  changes  into  alcohol  wliije  fermenting;  the 
mash  gradually  becomes  thinner  in  consequence,  and  as 
soon  as  the  proper  state  is  reached,  which  the  hvdrometer 
determines,  in  order  to  prevent  acetic  fermentation  it  should 
be  distilled.    See  Whisky  for  full  account  of  its  distillation. 

Much  skill  and  care  in  mashing,  fermentatinn,  and  dis- 
tilling is  necessary  to  the  successfid  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  alcoh(.l  from  a  given  quantity 
of  grain,  fruit,  or  other  raw  material.  According  to  Ilerm'- 
stadt,  about  51  lb.  of  alcohol  and  4!)  of  carbonic  acid  may 
be  obtained  from  100  lb.  of  sugar;  100  lb.  of  starch  yield  35 
lb.  of  alcohol,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  foUowing  grains 
yields  a  spirit  containing  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol— namely, 
wheat,  40  to  45  lb. ;  rye,  36  to  43 ;  liarlev,  40  ;  oats,  36 ;  buck- 
wheat, 40;  maize,  40.  Revised  by  Ira  Remsen. 

Distilled  Water  (in  Lat.  aqua  destillata) :  the  condensed 
product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  water,  which  sepa- 
rates from  it  nil  saline  matter  and  impurities,  and  also  most 
of  the  air  wliich  it  had  previously  contained.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  Hat  and  va|)id  to  the  taste.  It  is  much  used  in 
chemical  and  jiharmaceutical  operations.  In  some  points 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  U.  S.,  as  at  Brazos  Santiago,  Tex., 
where  streams  are  unknown  and  springs  scarcely  exist^ 
water  is  procured  for  dritd<ing  and  other  economical  pur- 
poses by  distillation  from  the  sea.  On  some  sea-going 
steamers  the  product  of  tlie  condensers  of  the  low-pressure 
engines  is  ulilized  for  cooking,  washing,  etc. 

IMstillery:  an  establishment  fitted  up  with  apparatus 
for  the  distillation  of  spirits.     See  Distillation. 

Distress,  or  Distrain  :  in  English  law,  the  taking  of  a 
personal  c'hattel  wil  liont  process  of  law  out  of  the  possession 
of  a  wrong-doer,  liy  way  of  [iledge  for  redress  of  an  injury 
or  for  the  performance  of  a  duly,  as  for  non-jiayment  of 
rent  or  taxes,  etc. 

Distribution  of  S|ieci(is:  See  Zoological  Geography. 
Dislribulive  Co-operation  :  See  Co-operation. 
District    [Fr.   distrirf   (doulilet  of    detroit).   territorial 
division,  from  Lat.  deslriclus,  past  jiartic.  of  deslriiigere. 


draw  away  from] :  a  territorial  division ;  a  defined  portion 
of  a  state  or  city,  which  is  divided  into  districts  for  Judicial, 
fiscal,  or  elective  purposes.  The  U.  S.  are  divided  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  Judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which 
there  is  created  a  district  court  (see  Courts).  Each  State 
having  a  sufficient  population  is  divided  into  congressional 
districts,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  population,  and  elect 
each  one  member  of  Congress.  By  the  census  of  1890,  the 
population  of  a  "  district  "  is  to  be  173,901 ;  the  number  of 
districts  is  356.  The  ratio  is  raised  after  each  census,  in 
order  that  the  number  of  members  in  Congress  may  not  be- 
come inconveniently  large.  Each  State  is,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, entitled  to  at  least  one  representative,  though  its  po]iu- 
lation  may  not  equal  the  prescribed  number  for  a  district. 
Nevada,  with  less  than  50,000  inliabitants,  has  one  represent- 
ative, and  Delaware,  with  less  than  170.000,  also  has  one. 
But  each  of  these  States  has  two  Senators.  Every  State  is 
also  divided  into  senatorial  districts,  each  of  whicli  sends  a 
member  to  the  Senate  of  tliat  State.  There  are  also  tax  dis- 
tricts, land  districts,  etc.  Townships  in  many  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  main- 
tains and  manages  one  or  more  public  schools. 

District  Attorneys  of  the  United  States:  the  officers 
apijointed  to  act  as  attorneys  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  several 
Judicial  districts.  Formerly,'  in  Great  Britain,  a  district  of 
country  embracing  several  counties  was  assigned  to  a  Judge, 
in  which  he  held  criminal  courts  called  oyer  and  terminer— 
to  "hear  and  determine" — as  is  still  done  in  some  of  the 
U.  S.  An  attorney  to  represent  tlie  ci-own  or  state  was 
necessary  to  enter  u]ion  trials.  As  he  was  selected  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  whole  district,  he  received  the  appellation 
of  "  district  attorney."  In  the  Federal  courts,  and  in  many 
of  the  States,  the  duties  of  this  officer  have  become  local, 
confined  to  a  particular  county  or  place  of  holding  a  single 
court,  and  the  officer  is  calledVlistrict  attorney,  as  being  the 
attorney  appointed  for  that  district  only.  It'is  the  duty  of 
the  district  attorney  of  tlie  U.  S.  to  prosecute  in  his  district 
all  delinquents  for  crimes  and  offenses  cognizable  under  the 
authority  of  the  U.  S.,  and  all  civil  actions  in  which  the 
U.  S.  are  concerned,  and,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  appear  in  behalf  of  revenue 
officers  against  whom  proceedings  are  pending  to  recover 
money  exacted  by  them  and  i)aid  into  the  treasury.  The 
office  is  much  souglit,  both  for  the  honor  attached  to  it 
and  for  the  [irofit  arising  from  it.  The  district  attorneys, 
with  two  exceptions,  receive  a  nominal  salary  of  $200,  and 
the  residue  of  their  compensation  is  mainly  derived  from 
fees  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress,  The  amount  of  the 
fees  and  emoluments  which  may  be  retained  by  a  district 
attorney  is  limited  by  law  to  ^6,000  over  and"  above  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  office.  When  they  defend  officers 
and  others  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  their  remu- 
neration is  not  regulated  by  law,  Ijut  depends  upon  agree- 
ment. The  district  attorneys  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  must  render  to  him  an  account  of 
their  olficial  proceedings,  and  the  state  and  condition  of 
their  offices,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
direct.  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

District  Conrts  of  the  United  States:  See  Coi'rts. 

District  of  Columbia  :  since  ISOO  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.;  bounded  N.,  N.  W.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  by 
Maryland,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Potomac  river  and 
Virginia.  Area,  64  sq.  miles.  Originally  its  area  was  100  sq. 
miles,  consisting  of  a  tract  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Polo- 
mac.  10  miles  square,  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia  1788-89.  The  Virginia  portion,  with  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  was  retroceded  to  ^'irginia  by  Congress  July  9, 
1846. 

The  soil  of  the  District  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  well  wa- 
tered in  most  parts.  It  Ijclongs  geologically  to  the  Creta- 
ceous formation,  with  deposits  of  marl  underlaid  by  gneiss, 
the  surface  exhibiting  sandstone,  limestone,  pebbles,  clay, 
gravel,  .sand,  anil  loam. 

The  fauna  andjiiira  are  generally  identical  with  those  of 
Eastern  Virginia  and  Marvlanh  {qq.  v.).  The  Potomac 
river  abounds  in  shad,  herring,  black  bass,  perch,  rockfish, 
sturgeon,  etc. 

Climate. — The  temperature  has  a  wide  range,  suddenly 
rising  or  falling  many  degrees,  but  the  climate  is  as  eqna- 
l)le  as  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  generally 
healthy,  though  miasma  prevails  near  the  Potomac  flats. 
The  mean  temperature  of  summer  is  76°.  of  winter  36',  and 
of  the  whole  year  56°.     Average  rainfall,  90  inches  a  year. 
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The  snows  of  winter  rarely  lie  long  on  the  ground.    Storms 
seldom  last  twenty-four  hours. 

Manufactnri'x  are  liniiteil.  Aceording  to  the  census  of 
the  L'.  S.  for  1H!)0.  they  eoinprised  S.WO  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  !j;28,H76,2.58,  giving  employment  to  2:5,477  per- 
sons, at  an  annual  wage  of  if  14,6;i8,7yO.  The  cost  of  ma- 
terials was  ^  17,187, 7.J2l  the  value  of  i)ro(luels,  ^8!(,2!l6,2.n!). 
Carpentering  showed  the  largest  aggregate  product,  ^5,;S11),- 
2.52:  next,  printing  and  publishing,  $5,088,114. 

Finonrcs. — The  assessed  valiu'  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  the  District  in  18111  was  .^141.60!»,891.  Hy  law 
one-half  the  total  expenditure  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  borne  by  the  general  Government,  the  other  half  being 
taxed  on  private  property.  The  net  public  debt  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  lfli),i;W,400,  mainly  created  by  the  vast  street  im- 
provements carried  out  by  the  short-lived  territorial  govern- 
lueiil  and  board  of  public  works  in  1871-74. 

Ii'iii/ifiii/s. — There  are  five  street  railways,  operated  by 
cable,  electric,  an<i  horse  power.  The  Halt,  anil  Ohio  and 
Bait,  and  I'otomac  (branch  of  the  Pennsylvania)  afford 
ready  transit  to  the  N'orth,  South,  and  West. 

The  conimfrrH  of  Ihv  District  is  trilling,  though  George- 
town is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  Potomac  is  navigable  fi^r 
large  vessels  to  the  navy-yard  on  the  east  branch,  and  to 
the  head  of  tidewater  i^  (ieorgetown. 

liii)ik-'<.  etc. — In  18'.ll  there  were  18  national  banks,  capi- 
tal, $2,827,0(M) :  circulation,  !?78«,!»r)4;  and  deposits,  ^lU,- 
7t)8,807:  3  loan  and  trust  companies,  capital  .$2,833,810;  de- 
posits. :?  1,477,81(5 :  and  1  savings  bank,  deposits  .$703,266. 
There  are  8  fire-insurance  companies,  capital,  $800,.500 ; 
assets,  $1,601,233. 

Eil<ic(tlion. — The  public  schools  of  the  District  have  an 
enrollment  of  3.'),7li4  pupils  out  of  a  population  of  5I..")!)0 
children  of  the  school  age  (six  to  seventeen  years),  with 
average  attendance  of  27,61!).  Amount  expended  for  free 
schools,  188!),  $!)44.«40,  of  which  $470,110  was  for  teachers' 
salaries.  Private  schools  for  both  sexes  are  numerous  and 
well  attended.  There  are  5  universities  or  colleges,  with  74 
instructors  and  736  students,  (ieorgetown  College,  found- 
ed in  178!)  (Rcinuin  Catholic),  Columbian  University  (1814). 
and  Howard  University  (colored)  have  each  law,  medical, 
and  collegiate  dejiartnumts.  The  Smithsonian  Institution' 
((/.  V.)  and  the  National  Museum,  erected  in  1880,  are  free 
public  institutions  with  extensive  exhibits  in  natural  his- 
tiiry,  ethnology,  etc.  There  are  66  public  libraries,  num- 
bering 1,203,1.1c  volumes. 

(fuirnimenf. — A  territorial  government  was  created  by 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1871,  repealing 
the  charters  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  merging  them  into  the  same  government.  This  was 
abiilishecl  in  1874,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Di.strict,  including 
those  of  Washington,  are  now  managed  by  three  commis- 
sionci-s  under  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress  for  the 
levying  and  ilisbursement  of  taxes  and  for  all  public  im- 
provements. The  citizens  have  no  vote,  either  in  District 
or  national  aflairs.  .lustice  is  administered  by  a  .Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Ci>lumbia,  having  six  judges,  and 
bv  a  police  court,  presided  over  bv  two  judges. 

"  Pop.  (1880)  177,624  ;  (1890)  230,"3y2.     For  fuller  informa- 
tion, see  Washixuton,  city  of. 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Spofkoru. 

IHstri'tii  Fedcriil  (that  is,  the  federal  district):  a  res- 
ervation alinut  the  Matiunal  capital  in  federal  governments 
in  Latin  .\meric'a.  The  example  was  set  in  the  District 
•  if  Columbia.  It  was  later  ado[)tcd  in  Mexico,  where  the 
distrito  federal  emluvu'es  the  city  of  .Mexico,  ami  has  an  area 
of  463  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  7!)8,480.  The  distrito 
feilenil  of  Venezuela  embraces  Caracas,  ha.s  an  area  of  45 
sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  ab(«it  72.0(10;  this  includes 
Caracas.  The  municipio  neutro  of  Brazil,  embracing  Rio 
DE  Janeiro  ((/.  r.),  is  a  modification  of  the  same  idea.  The 
present  constitution  of  Brazil  provides  for  a  national  reser- 
vation in  the  geographical 'center  of  the  country,  which 
shall  at  some  future  time  serve  for  the  seat  of  the  capital. 

M.  W.  IIarrixgtox. 

Ilisiilpliide  :  See  Carbon  Bisulphide. 

IMtch,  or  Fossp  (in  ljt\t.  foKnn)  ■  in  fortification,  a  deep 
trench  or  excavation  around  a  fort,  serving  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  enemy  and  supplying  earth  for  the  parapet  or  ram- 
part. It  is  generally  dry,  but  is  sometimes  filled  with  water. 
In  permanent  works,  such  as  the  regular  fortifications  of  a 
town,  the  rampart  and  ditch  are  the  most  important;  the 
former  lieing  beside  the  latter,  and  formed  of  earth  exca- 


vated from  it.  The  ditch  is  often  100  feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  deep  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ground, 

Ditli'yruinb  [Gr.  5i9i/poM/3oj,  a  form  of  Greek  lyric  poetry; 
etyiuol.  obscure] :  a  kind  of  lyric  poem  sung  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  invented  by  Arioii,  in  Corinth,  about  620 
B.  c,  according  to  Herodotus.  It  was  of  a  lofty  but  often 
inflateii  style;  hence  the  term  dithfiramh  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  lyric  of  a  boisterous  character,  such  as  might 
be  supposed  to  be  composed  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Ditiiiarscheu,  or,  as  its  Scandinavian  name  reads,  l)it- 
marskeii :  a  district  of  Western  llolstein  siretihing  along 
the  North  Sea  from  the  mouth  (jf  the  Kibe  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Eider,  and  comiirising  an  area  of  about  .500  s(j.  miles, 
with  a  ]>opulation  of  (1887)  77.347;  its  original  name  was 
T/ii((tmarex{/iiliii — that  is,  "  Diet  mar's  Gau."  At  present  it 
forms  no  independent  community:  it  is  nu'rely  a  portion  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  llolstein.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Frisians  in  the  two  coast-marks.  N'orderstrand  and  Slider- 
strand,  and  by  Saxons  in  the  two  inland  marks,  Xorder- 
hainme  and  Sii<lerhamnie :  but  a  strongly  marked  com- 
munity in  all  the  principal  comlitions  of  life  seems  very 
early  to  have  obliterated  the  tribal  differences.  Charle- 
magne claime<l  authority  over  the  cijuntrv  and  conferred 
the  authority  upon  the  Archbishops  of  Bremen,  but  some 
form  of  self-government  had  already  developed  in  that 
corner  of  the  world,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  archbishop 
remained  nu're  vain-glory.  The  Danes  defeated  the  Dit- 
marschers  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
country  became  a  part  of  llolstein  under  Danish  rule  (1.5.59), 
but  continued  to  preserve  much  of  its  local  independence. 
It  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  with  the  rest  of  llolstein,  as  a 
consci|uence  of  the  war  of  1866. 

Dittauy  [0.  Vr.  rJitain,  didame  :  Ital.  dittamo  <  Lat. 
dictumnum  r=  Gr.  SlKrauvov.  a  plant  said  to  be  so  named  be- 
cause it  grew  on  Mt.  Dicte.  in  Crete] :  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Dictamniis  and  family  liutaceii',  with  the  calyx  five-par- 
tite, five  petals,  unequal,  ten  stanieiis,  and  five  one  to  three 
see<led  follicular  capsules.  The  Diclamiunf  frcLiiiwUd  (ruber 
or  (ilhiis)  is  a  perennial  indigenous  in  Soutliern  Europe,  and 
is  often  cultivated  in  ganlens.  It  luis  reil  or  white  flowers, 
of  a  powerful  spicy  fragrance.  In  the  U.  S.  the  dictamnus 
is  often  called  gas-plant,  and  the  name  dittany  is  given  to 
the  Ciiiiilii  iiinrimui.  of  the  order  Labiatre.  It  is  probable 
that  the  dictamnus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Origunnm  dic- 
tamnus, a  labiate  plant  to  which  the  old  authors  ascribe  the 
most  marvelous  powers. 

Pitffall :  same  as  D.^tIva  (q.  c). 

Dit'fon.  IlLMrHKKv:  mathematician;  b.  at  Salisburj', 
England.  Jlay  29.  1675 ;  was  minister  of  a  Dissenting  church 
at  Tunbridge.  He  was  befriended  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
procured  liis  appointment  as  mathematical  master  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  He  wrote  able  works  entitled  La a:i  of 
Nature  and  Motion  (1705);  a  Treatise  on  Flu.rions  (1706); 
and  Synopsis  Algebraica  (1709).     D.  Oct.  15,  1715. 

Dill :  an  island  of  India,  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  (inzerat;  has  a  fortified  seaport,  Diu.  with  a  toler- 
ably safe  harbor  and  the  remains  of  a  famous  Hindu  temple 


(see  map  of  N'orth  India,  rcf.  8-B).     It  has  been  possessed 

sq.   mile 
12,700. 


by   the  Portuguese  since  1515.     Area,  62  sq.  miles;  pop. 


Diuretics :  medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  or  dis- 
charge of  the  urine.  They  are  used  in  certain  stages  of 
kidney  disea.ses.  in  affections  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  dropsy.  Their  action,  though  useful, 
is  lacking  in  certainty,  and  depends  u|ion  various  conditions, 
such  as  the  state  of  tiie  kidneys  themselves,  the  condition  of 
other  organs,  and  the  surniundings  of  the  patient. 

Divnn'  [from  Arab,  d'liriin.  ccmncil.  court  of  justice  or  of 
revenue,  sofa,  perhaps  viii  Fv.diran;  viii  Romance  the  word 
appears  in  Ital.  doijana  :  Fr.  douane  :  Span,  aduann.  cus- 
tom-house] :  a  word  common  to  several  Oriental  languages. 
It  is  employed  by  the  Persians  to  denote  a  collect i(m  of 
poems  by  one  author,  as  the  divan  of  Saadi  and  (hediviin 
of  Ilafiz.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  muster-roll  or 
military  day-book.  The  Turkisli  divan  is  the  great  council 
of  the  empire  or  supreme  judicial  tribunal.  The  word  rfi'rn» 
is  also  among  the  'rurks  a  common  appellation  for  a  saloon 
or  hall  which  .serves  for  the  reception  of  company,  and  along 
the  sides  of  which  are  arranged  low  cushioned  -seats  or  sofas. 

Diver:  any  bird  of  the  genns  0//.vHi//w.?  and  family  fo- 
lymbidw.     The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  and  pointed,  tail  and 
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wings  short,  and  the  toes  webbed.  They  dive  with  great 
facility,  and  pursue  the  fish  on  whicli  tliey  live  under  the 
water."  The  principal  species  are  the  LuoN  (q.  v.)  or  great 
northern  diver  (Colymbus  ghwialis).  tlie  black-throated 
diver  (Colijmbiis  arcticu.'<)^a.\u\  the  red-throateil  diver  (( 'o/i/iii- 
bus  septenfriuiia/ifi).  The  name  is  also  jxiijularly  applied 
to  numerous  aquatic  birds,  such  as  the  greljes  and  auks. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Divers:  persons  who  make  a  business  of  diving,  as  in 
fishing  for  pearls,  sponges,  etc.,  in  blasting  and  nther  en- 
gineering operations  under  water,  and  in  the  recovery  of 
sunken  property.  (See  Pearl-fisheries.)  In  the  fisheries, 
divei-s  still  work  largely  without  mechanical  aid,  although 
the  Diving-dress  (q.  r.)  is  employed  to  some  extent.  An- 
other important  device  employed  by  divers  is  the  Diving- 
bell  (q.  I'.). 

IMvertimeu'to,  or  Divertisseiiieiit,  deVvar'te'es'inaan' 
[ilirerfiiiieiifo  is  the  Italian  and  rf('ce;-/('«sf;«e«<  the  French 
word  for  diversion]:  a  kind  of  musical  composition  ar- 
ranged for  one  or  more  instruments.  It  has  generally  no 
fl.xed  character,  and  may  be  classed  between  the  efiiih  and 
the  capriccioso.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  ballet,  or 
songs  introduced  between  the  acts  of  an  opera. 

Divide :  See  Basin  and  Valleys. 

Dividend  [from  Lat,  dividendus.  to  be  divided,  fiit. 
pass,  partic.  of  divi' dere,A\\'\Ae'\:  in  arithmetic, the  number 
or  quantity  given  to  be  divided;  also  the  sum  apportioned 
to  cretiitors  from  the  realized  assets  of  a  bankrupt's  es- 
tate, the  annual  or  half-yearly  interest  on  the  public  funds 
or  national  debt,  and  the  distributed  profits  of  joint-stock 
companies,  which  are  paid  annually  or  half-yearly  to  each 
stockholder. 

Dividers:  instruments  for  "dividing"  or  marking  off 
distances,  or  for  drawing  circles,  ellipses,  and  other  curves. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  two  or  even  three  bars  or  legs, 
joined  at  one  end  by  a  hinge.  Sometimes  two  movalile 
points  are  arranged  to  slide  along  a  "  beam  "  or  straight  bar. 
"Proportional  dividers"  are  made  of  bars  crossing  each 
other  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  By  means  of  a  sliding 
joint  at  the  point  of  union,  dimensions  included  between 
one  of  the  pairs  of  the  points  may  be  made  greater  or 
less  tlian  those  included  between  the  other  at  the  same  time 
in  any  proportion. 

Dividing'-engiiie:  a  machine  for  marking  the  divisions 
of  scales  of  measurement  in  scientific,  mathematical,  and 
astronomical  instniments.  Scales  for  mechanics'  work  were 
formerly  divided  by  hand,  but  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
accurate  results  by  sucli  methoils,  while  by  a  carefully  made 
engine  a  most  surprising  degree  of  precision  is  reached. 
The  dividing-engine  depends  primarily  for  its  accuracy 
upon  the  degree  of  precision  attainable  in  the  cutting  of  a 
steel  screw.  The  most  remarkable  screws  as  yet  constructed 
are  probably  those  in  two  tlividing-engines  designed  by 
I'rot".  Rowland.  They  are  used  in  the  ruling  of  dift'rac- 
tion  gratings  for  optical  work.  Test-plates  for  the  microscope 
have  been  ruled  by  Mr.  F.  Nobert,  of  Barth,  Pomerania, 
with  divisions  only  iro'iratj  ot  a  French  inch  apart.     See 

RULINQ-MACHINES. 

Divi-divi,  dee'ye"e-dee'vee  {Cxsalpinia  coriaria) :  a  legu- 
minous shrub  of  tropical  America;  valued  for  its  pods, 
wliich  contain  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  It  grows  20  feet 
high,  and  tlie  pod  is  3  inches  long.  It  is  used  principally 
for  tanning  leather  and  dyeing  cloth,  and  large  quantities 
ari^  (exported  from  Savanilla,  Rio  Haclie,  and  JIaracaibo. 

Uiviiia  Coinmcdia,  or  Divine  Comedy:  See  Dante. 

Diviiiiition  [from  Lat.  dii-ina'tin,  deriv.  of  difina're,, 
prophesy,  have  divine  (dii'i'nus)  foresight] :  the  art  of  fore- 
telling events  by  superstitious  experiments,  etc.,  by  observing 
the  fliglit  of  birds,  the  ])lanets,  clouds,  and  also  by  the 
alleged  infiuence  of  s|)irits.  Among  the  ancient  Romans 
divination  was  practiced  in  various  forms,  and  is  su|iposed 
to  have  originated  among  the  Etruscans.  The  Israelites 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Jloses  from  performing  divi- 
nation of  any  kind.  Among  the  ancient  (irceks  divination 
was  extensively  practiced,  liut  it  floui'ished  especially  in 
ChaUhea  and  Egypt.  It  was  not  confined  to  ancient  races, 
however,  nor  to  the  East,  for  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
various  arts  of  divinatimi  were  commoidy  practiced  in  Eu- 
rope.   See  AsTBOLO(iv,  Horoscope,  and  Augur. 

Divine  Itiglil  of  Kin!;s:  the  doctriiu',  proViably  of  very 
ancient  origin,  that  a  monarch  was  the  imm<'diate  represent- 


ative of  Deity,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions.  It  would  appear  that  the  idea  was  gradually 
developed  out  of  the  princiiiie  of  authority  that  prevailed  iii 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  power  of  whose  rulers 
was  derived  from  above,  and  we  find  the  divine  authority  J 
of  the  civil  magistrate  asserted  tluvughout  tlie  Middle  Ages.  I 
In  the  great  jiajial-inqierial  struggle  the  divine  nature  of 
the  emperor's  authority  was  maintained  by  Ghibelline 
writers,  and  Dante's  De  Jloiiarcliui  reveals  the  dream  of  a 
new  world  emperor  ruling  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  the  idea 
was  not  systematically  advocated  till  the  time  of  the  Stuarts 
in  England.  The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  theory 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  Patriarcha.  Hobbes 
and  other  prominent  writers  supported  it.  Among  its  op- 
ponents were  Milton  and  Algernon  Sidney. 

Revised  "by  F.  M.  CoLBV. 

Diving'-bell :  a  hollow,  bell-shaped  chamber,  open  at  the 
bottom,  used  by  divers  to  descend  into  deep  water  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  various  subaqueous  works  or  explora- 
tions. A  kind  of  kettle  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  divers 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  John  Taisnier  (b.  1.50!l)  makes  in 
his  works  the  earliest  mention  of  tlie  practical  use  of  the 
diving-bell  in  Europe.  In  1665  it  was  used  to  raise  portions 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Though  of  clumsy  dimensions 
and  imperfect  in  the  manner  of  supplying  air,  it  was  similar 
in  construction  to  tliose  of  the  present  day.  Di'.  Ilalley's 
plan  for  supplying  fresh  air  was  introduced  about  ITiS. 
His  diving-bell  consisted  of  a  wooden  chamber  open  at  the 
bottom,  where  it  was  loaded  with  lead  to  keep  it  perpen- 
dicular in  its  descent.  Light  was  admitted  through  glass 
set  in  the  upper  part.  Air  was  supplied  by  means  of  a  hose 
attached  to  casks  filled  with  air  and  weighted  with  lead, 
which  were  let  down  lower  than  the  liell.  In  tJie  year  1779 
Sineaton  first  ajiplied  the  diving-bell  to  engineering  pur- 
poses, and  in  17^8  he  contrived  to  supply  it  with  air  by  the 
use  of  the  force-pump.  He  constructed  a  diving-bell  of 
cast  iron,  shape<l  like  a  square  chest,  its  greatest  thickness 
being  at  the  lower  [lart,  that  it  might  not  overturn.  It 
sinks  by  its  own  weight,  and  affords  room  for  two  men,  be- 
ing 44  feet  long,  tlie  same  in  height,  and  3  feet  wide.  This 
construction  of  the  iliving-bell  gives  those  within  it  no 
power  to  raise  or  sink  it.  The  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the 
inside  of  the  bell  can  be  heard  by  those  above  the  water, 
and  in  this  manner  the  divers  communicate  with  the  assist- 
ants by  a  series  of  concerted  signals.  On  account  of  the 
cumljrousness  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  little  used  except  for 
heavy  works  of  subaqueous  engineering.  For  most  opera- 
tions carried  on  beneath  the  water  a  submarine  armor  or 
diving-dress  is  em)iloyed. 

Divinff-dress :  a  waterproof  dress  worn  by  divers,  en- 
abling tiicni  to  walk  and  work  under  water.  An  aquatic 
armor,  consisting  of  a  leather  dress  and  a  helmet,  is  de- 
scrit)ed  in  Schott's  T'echnica  Curiosa,  published  in  1664. 
An  india-ruliber  cloth  diving-dress  was  invented  subsequent- 
ly, with  a  metal  helmet  having  in  front  pieces  of  plate- 
glass.  Attached  to  the  helmet  are  two  tubes — one  to  admit 
fresh  air  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  diving-bell,  the 
otlier  to  carry  off  tlie  waste  air.  Leaden  weights  are  at- 
tached to  the  diver,  enabling  him  to  descend  and  walk 
about.  Communication  can  be  carried  on  with  those  above 
by  means  of  a  cord  running  fietween  the  diver  and  the  at- 
tendants. The  diving-dresses  in  use  at  present  make  the 
diver  inde|>endent  of  any  connection  with  persons  above  the 
water.  They  are  elastic  and  hermetically  closed.  The 
diver  carries  upon  his  back  a  reservoir  containing  air  com- 
pressed to  thirty  or  forty  atmospheres,  which  is  supplied  to 
him  for  breathing  by  a  self-regulating  ap|iaratus  at  a  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  his  depth.  When  he  wishes  to  as- 
cend, he  simply  inflates  his  dress  from  this  reservi>ir.  For 
full  information  see  F.  A.  P.  Barnard's  Bepnrt  on  the  Paris 
£.r/uim'/iiin  (if  1S'I!7. 

Divining:  Rod  (in  IjHt.  rirt/iilfi  dirinci):  a  Y-shaped  or 
forked  liraiich  i>f  wood,  usually  cut  from  a  tree;  sometimes 
artificially  maile,  (U-  a  metallic  rod  similarly  shajied;  by 
which,  acciirding  to  the  belief  of  the  vuigai'.  water  or  miner- 
als hidden  under  ground  may  be  discovered.  The  operator 
grasps  a  prong  in  each  hand,  holding  the  rod  Ijcfore  him 
as  he  walks,  and  when  the  exact  spot  is  reached  the  rod 
twists  suddenly,  ]ioinling  to  it.  The  superstition  is  one  of 
very  great  anticpn'ty.  In  Europe  the  rod  used  for  finding 
water  is  usually  a  branch  of  the  rowan  tree;  in  the  U.  S.  it 
is  generally  cut  from  the  witch-hazel,  or  from  a  fruit-tree. 

Divinity:  See  Theology. 
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Divisibility  :  the  capacity  of  being  separated  into  parts. 
The  (lui'stiiin  whether  matter  can  be  iiihnitely  ilividecl  or 
not  luis  often  been  discussed  by  philosn|iliiTs.  The  subdi- 
vision of  nmtler  in  nature  is  beyond  ealeulation,  nor  can  it 
be  a|i])reciaUMl  liy  t  he  senses.  A  tube  of  glass  has  been  drawn 
out  by  the  blowpipe  to  the  fineness  (if  a  silk  liber,  still 
preserving  the  I'orni  of  a  tulie.  In  the  gilding  of  buttons 
five  grains  of  gold,  applied  as  an  amalgam  with  mercury, 
are  allowed  to  each  gross,  so  that  the  coating  left  must 
amount  to  the  110,(H)Oth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  single 
grain  of  blue  vitricil  will  tinge  .">  gal.  of  water.  The  di- 
visibility of  matter  is  liesi  illustrated  in  the  case  of  odors. 
The  iiarlieles  whic-h  impress  the  sense  of  smell  must  fill 
the  wliule  atmosphere  for  hundreds  nf  cubic  feet,  and  yet  a 
grain  of  musk  may  perfume  a  large  apartment  for  years 
witli  scarcely  a  .sensible  loss  of  weight.     See  Cuemistrv. 

Division  :  one  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic, its  object  being  to  find  out  how  many  times  one  num- 
ber is  contained  in  another.  The  dividend  is  the  number 
to  be  <iivided  :  the  divisor,  the  ntimber  of  parts  into  which 
it  is  to  lie  dividi-d.  tlu'  value  of  one  of  these  parts  lieing  the 
quotient ;  or  the  divisor  may  lie  one  of  these  parts,  and  the 
quotient  the  number  of  them  in  the  dividend.  Dirision  is 
an  inverse  ])r(K'ess,  whose  ellect  is  annulled  by  the  direct 
operation  of  multiplication.  It  is  necessary  in  dividing  a 
number  to  have  recourse  to  tentative  processes,  suggested 
by  previous  knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  procetlure 
may  be  tested  by  multiplication. 

Division  in  logic  is  the  enumeration  of  the  species  which 
make  up  a  given  genus;  thus  tree  is  divided  into  oak,  elm, 
etc. 

Division"  in  military  language  signifies — 1,  two  or  more 
brigades  under  a  general  otKcer;  3,  two  guns  of  a  battery 
of  artillery,  with  their  equipment,  etc.:  3,  two  companies  of 
a  battalion  arranged  in  column  of  two  companies. 

Division  in  music  is  the  separation  of  the  interval  of  nn 
octavo  into  a  number  of  lesser  intervals. 

Division  of  Labor :  in  political  economy,  the  plan  liy 
which  a  meehmiic  or  laborer,  instead  of  tiuishing  the  whole 
of  any  |iiece  of  wcjrk.  is  kept  employed  upon  one  special  de- 
partment of  that  work,  jiany  persons  are  in  some  trades 
employed  in  turning  out  a  piece  of  work  whi('li  would  for- 
inerlv  have  been  finished  by  one  man.  The  first  result  of 
the  division  of  labor  is  the  great  iiicreiLsc  of  production,  for 
ten  men,  each  employed  upon  a  special  branch  of  work,  will 
turn  out  more  and  much  better  work  than  the  same  ten 
men  would  do  if  each  began  and  finished  an  entire  [liece  of 
mechanism.  It  is  objected,  on.llie  other  hand,  that  the  ili- 
vision  of  labor  tends  to  diminish  the  vers.s,lility  and  excel- 
lence of  individual  workmen,  and  the  force  of  this  objection 
is  felt  in  times  of  industrial  depression,  when  highly  special- 
ized labor  can  not  readily  flow  into  other  channels.  Divi- 
sion of  labor  is  extending  with  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Evi'ii  the  learned  professions  are  influenced  by  it.  liuwyers 
more  and  more  devote  themselves  to  particular  departments 
<it  their  professional  work.  Medi<ine  is  becoming  divided 
into  specialties.  Xo  one  man  is  equally  expert  in  every 
liranch  of  a  great  science  like  chemistry,  some  giving  their 
attention,  for  example,  to  organic  chemistry,  some  to  toxi- 
i-o|f>gy,  others  to  analysis,  etc.  The  general  result  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Ijeneficial  to  society. 

Divorce  |().  Fr.  dimrcc:  Uahrlivorzio  Khat. dirorfliim. 
separation.divorce.  deriv.  of  direr' I  are.  separate,  turn  aside] : 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  a  court  of  law,  or.  in  some 
cases,  by  a  legislative  or  parliamentary  act.  In  heathen 
nations  divorces  have  generally  taken  jdace  at  the  will  of 
the  parties  concerned,  and  even  the  ancient  Romans,  din-ing 
the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  einpcrore,  al- 
lowed the  greatest  license  in  this  respect.  Divorce  existed 
to  some  extent  among  the  fireeks.  nmre  especially  at  Athens. 
Kasy  ilivorce.  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  was 
restrained  an<l  discouragi'd.  though  not  done  away  with,  by 
the  laws  of  Moses.  ,\mong  Christian  nations  marriage  is 
for  the  most  part  looked  upon  as  possessing  at  once  a  re- 
ligious and  a  civil  iuqportance.  The  Koman  I'atholic  Church 
denies  the  possibility  of  divorce,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which,  accoriliug  to  the  canon  law,  the  union  is  declared 
to  have  been  illegal  from  the  first,  and  in  reality  never  to 
have  existed  at  all.  In  iMiglish  law  the  word  divorce  has 
been  applied  to  two  distinct  classes  of  ca.ses — one  where  the 
nuirriage  is  by  competent  authority  declared  to  be  voiil  from 
the  beginning:  tile  other,  where  it  is  conc^eded  to  have  been 
valid  in  its  origin,  but  for  some  cause  sulisecjuenlly  arising 


it  is  dissolved  or  suspended.  The  first  instance  is  some- 
times termed  a  ca.se  of  nullity — the  second,  a  case  of  disso- 
lution or  of  judicial  separation.  Sentences  of  nullity  and 
of  judicial  separation,  not  amounting,  to  dissolution,  might 
take  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  marriage  could 
only  be  dissolved  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  the  year  1857 
an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  in  which  was  vested  the  power  pre- 
viously exercised  l)y  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  well  as  by 
I'ailiament.  in  the  I'.  S.,  as  there  are  no  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  the  English  sense,  matrimonial  jurisdiction  is  es- 
tablished by  statutes  in  the  dilTeicnt  States,  enumerating 
the  causes  of  divorce,  which  are  by  no  nnvins  uniform. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  more  numerous  in  the  Western  States 
than  in  the  Eastern.  The  jiower  to  grant  divorces  is  in 
general  exercised  by  courts  having  equity  jurisdiction, 
though  it  exists  in  the  legislature,  unless  taken  away  by 
the  .State  constitution.  This  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  the 
States,  and  among  them  New  York. 

Kevised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Dix.  Dorothea  Lvnde :  philanthropist:  b.  at  Worcester, 
Mass..  about  1794:  was  a  school-teacher  in  her  youth,  but 
about  IHHO  inherited  from  a  relative  a  modest  competence. 
She  devoted  much  time  to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  lunatics,  and  paupere, 
for  which  purpose  she  visited  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  efficiently  promoting  the  estaldishment  of  asylums 
for  lunatics  in  Xew  York,  IVnnsylvauia,  North  Carolina,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  other  States.  Bv  [letitions  to  Congress 
she  induced  that  body  in  18.54  to  "ap)iropriate  10.000.000 
acres  of  public  land  for  the  endowment  of  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  but  President  Pierce  vetoed  the  bill,  eliiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  general  Government  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  make  such  appropriations.  During  the  civil  war 
she  rendered  service  in  the  hospitals  near  Washington.  Be- 
sides children's  books,  tracts,  etc.,  she  published  anonymously 
77(('  Gar/iDid  of  Flora  (1829)  and  Prisons  and  Prison  Dis- 
cijiliiu:  (Boston,  1845).     D.  in  Trenton,  X.  J.,  .luly  19,  1887. 

Dix,  John  Adams,  LL.  D.  :  statesman  and  general ;  b.  at 
Boscawen.  X^  II.,  .Tuly  24,  1798.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1812,  and  became  a  captain  in  1825,  but  soon  resigned  and 
studied  law.  He  removed  to  C'ooperstown,  X.  Y.,  joined 
the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  in 
1833.  After  he  had  jjassed  several  years  in  private  life,  he 
was  electeil  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  in  184.5,  to  fill  a  va- 
(•ancy.  He  advocati'd  in  the  Senate  the  priociples  of  the 
Eree-soil  Democrats,  whose  candidate  for  (jovernor  he  was 
in  1848.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
commerce.  His  term  expired  in  Mar.,  1849,  and  he  was 
then  succeeded  by  Mr.  Seward.  Having  visited  various 
countries  of  Europe,  he  published  a  Summer  in  Spaiti  and 
Florence  (1855).  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
U.  S.  from  .Jan.  to  Mar..  1801,  and  as  such  issued  the  famous 
order:  "If  anyone  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American 
fiag,  shoot  him  on  the  spoil"  referring  especially  to  the 
captain  of  a  revenue  cutter  of  Xew  Orleans  who  had  refused 
to  obey  orders.  In  May.  18(il.  he  became  a  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  in  .luly,  1862,  took  comnnind  of  Eortress 
Monroe.  He  was  appointed  commander  of  an  army-corps 
in  Sept.,  1862,  and  ascending  York  river  in  .lune,  1863,  cut 
(ien.  Lee's  communications.  He  was  minister  to  France  in 
1867-68.  and  chosen  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  K.  K. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Xew  York  by  the  Ke- 
publicans.     D.  in  Xew  York  city  Apr.  21,  1879. 

Dix.  MoROAN,  S.  T.  D.,  I).  C  L. :  an  Episcopalian  divine, 
son  of  Gen.  .1.  .\.  Dix:  b.  in  Xew  York  city  Xov.  1,  1827; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1848,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminarv  18.52 ;  became  assistant  minister  in 
Philadelphia  (St.  Mark's)  1853;  of  Trinity  church,  Xew 
York  city,  1855;  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  1859;  rector 
1862.  He  is  also  president  of  the  standing  committee  of 
the  diocese  of  Xew  York,  vice-president  of  the  X^ew  York 
Protestant  Episcopal  public  school,  and  holds  various  other 
offices.  Among  his  works  are  Conimenlanes  on  lioninns 
(New  York,  18(i4)  and  on  Galatians  and  ddossinns  (1866); 
Lectures  on  Pantheism  (1865);  Lectures  on  the  Two  Estates, 
that  of  the  ^yedded  in  tlie  Lord,  and  thai  of  the  Single  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Hearen's  SaliV  (18?2);  T/ie  First  Prayer- 
hook  of  King  Edward  VL  (1881 ;  4th  ed.  1885) ;  The  Call- 
ing of  a  Christian  Woman  and  Her  Training  to  FiilUll  it 
(1883 :  6th  ed.  1885) ;  Memoir  of  John  A.  lJi.r.  his  father  (2 
vols..  1883):  Gospel  and  Philosopht/ (ISS6);  The  Sacrament- 
al System  (1893). 
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Dixon:  town:  on  railway;  Solano  Co.,  Cal.  (for  location 
of  countv.  see  map  of  California,  ref.  7-C) ;  21  miles  W.  bv 
S.  of  Sacramento.     Pop.  (1890)  1.083. 

Dixon:  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Lee  co..  111. 
(for  locati<in  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  2-E) ;  sit- 
uated on  Kock  river;  98  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  and  40  miles 
E.  of  Clinton.  la.  Dixon  has  a  normal  school,  business  col- 
lege, flouring-mills,  milk-condensing  factory.  ]>low-factory. 
and  three  shoe-factories.  Pop.  (18130)  3.6.58;  (1890)5,161; 
(1893)  estimated,  6,000,  Editor  of  "  Telegraph." 

Dixon,  James,  D.  D.  :  Methodist  minister ;  b.  at  King's 
Jlills,  Leicestershire,  England,  Oct,  28,  1788;  liecame  a 
preacher  in  1812,  and  occupied  important  pulpits  in  his  de- 
nomination ;  was  the  president  of  its  conference  in  1841, 
and  its  delegate  to  the  American  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence in  1848.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  Me/hodism, 
its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Present  Position  (London,  184:3) 
and  Methodism  in  America  (1849).  D.  in  Bradford.  York- 
shire, Dec,  28,  1871.  See  his  Life  by  his  son  R.  \V.  Dixon 
(London,  1874). 

Dixon.  James  Main,  M.  A„  F,  R,  S,  E.  :  teacher;  b.  at 
Paisley.  Scotland.  Apr.  20,  1856;  educated  at  Ayr  Acad- 
emy and  at  Edinburgh  and  St,  Andrews  Uniyersities.  He 
was  Tyndall  Bruce  Scholar  and  Tutor  in  Philosophy,  St, 
Andrews,  1879  ;  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokio,  Japan, 
1886-^92,  and  became  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Wash- 
ington Uniyei'sity.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1892.  He  has  published 
a  Dictionary  of  Idiomatic  English  Phrases  (London.  Edin- 
burgh, and  New  York,  1890)  and  various  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Dixon,  William  Hepworth:  author  and  critic;  b,  in 
Manchester,  England,  June  30,  1821,  of  Dissenting  parents ; 
settled  in  London  in  1846,  and  contributed  to  the  Daily 
News.  His  articles  on  London  Prisons,  in  book  form,  in 
1850.  were  the  precursors  of  Mayhew's  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  the  London  poor.  In  1849  he  published  a  Life 
of  John  Howard,  which  passed  through  three  editions  in 
one  year.  In  William  Penti.  an  Hi.-itorical  Biography 
(1851),  he  replied  to  the  animadversions  of  IMacaulay  on  the 
character  of  the  philanthropical  Quaker.  He  was  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Athenieiim  from  1853  till  1869.  Among  his 
other  works  are  a  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  (1861) ; 
The  Holy  Land  (1865);  Xew  America  (1867);  Spiritual 
M^ives  (1868);  Her  Majesti/'s  Tower  (4  yols..  1869-71) ;  Free 
Bussia  (2  yols..  1870) ;  British  Cyprus  (1879) ;  Boyal  Wind- 
sor (1878-80).     D.  in  London,  Dec.  27,  1879. 

Dixon's  Entrance :  a  strait  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  100  miles  long.  It  separates  Queen  Charlotte 
island  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  archipelago. 

Djeniil  Paslia,  iem-eelpa-shaa',  or  Jenieel  Paslia : 
Turkish  statesman:  b,  at  Constantinople  in  1827;  the  eldest 
son  of  Resheed  Pasha.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  was  for  many  years  a  public  officer,  especially  in 
diplomatic  affairs.  In  i866  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Paris.     D.  Sept.  22.  1872. 

Djezzar,  or  Jezzar  (the  butcher):  surname  of  Achmed 
Pasha;  Turkish  soldier  and  governor;  b.  in  Bosnia.  1735; 
left  his  country  to  escape  inmi'shment  for  a  crime,  and  after 
many  hardships  was  sold  as  a  slave  at  Cairo  to  AH  Bey,  in 
whose  service  liis  success  as  an  assassin  of  his  master's  ene- 
mies won  for  him  the  title  of  butcher.  But  his  reluctance 
in  one  instance  to  commit  murder  cost  him  All's  favor,  and 
he  soon  had  to  flee  tlie  country.  He  then  sought  service  in 
Syria,  where  his  boldness  and"  duplicity  exalted  him  above 
his  rivals  and  brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
Sultan,  who  made  him  Pa.sha  of  Acre  with  the  mission  of 
crushing  out  the  independence  of  the  Druses,  a  work  that  he 
executed  with  savage  effectiveness.  His  violence  to  the 
French  consul  and  residents  at  Acre  was  one  of  the  os- 
tensible grounds  for  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Syria  in  1799. 
Thougli  alarmed  by  the  victories  of  the  Freiich,  Djezzar 
was  induced  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  attempt  the  defense  of 
Acre.  The  residt  was  a  serious  dicek  to  the  French  arms. 
A  three  months'  siege,  in  the  course  of  which  several  as- 
saults were  made,  proved  unavailing;  a  pestilence  liroke 
out  among  the  Ijesiegers.  and  tlie  threatened  attack  of  the 
English  on  Egypt  caused  their  recall,     D.  at  Acre,  1804. 

F.  M.  Colby. 

Djinn :  See  Jinn. 

Dmitrof,  d'lne'e-trof' :  town  of  Russia;  government  of 
Moscow ;  40  miles  N.  of  Moscow  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref. 


7-E),  It  has  seven  churches,  a  college,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods.     Pop.  9,206. 

Dnieper,  nee  per  [the  Borysthenes  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Danapris  of  the  Romans,  the  Vzi  of  the  Turks,  the  Elice 
of  Visconti's  map  (1381).  the  Lerene  of  Contarini  (1437)] :  a 
river  of  Russia,  and.  nest  to  the  Volga  and  the  Danube,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  river  of  Europe ;  rises  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dwina.  in  lat.  55°  52' 
N.  It  flows  nearly  southward  to  Kief,  below  which  its  di- 
rection is  southeastward  to  Ekaterinoslaf.  It  afterward 
runs  southwestward,  and  entei-s  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north 
side.  Its  length,  including  windings,  is  about  1,170  miles. 
The  greater  jiart  of  it  is  navigalile.  Init  some  rocky  rapids 
occur  below  Ekaterinoslaf,  where  the  river  has  to  make  its 
way  through  the  granitic  offshoots  of  the  Carjiatliian  Moun- 
tains. At  Kief  the  river  is  free  of  ice  267  days  in  the  year; 
at  Ekaterinoslaf,  274 ;  and  at  Kherson,  280. "  Tlie  iislieries 
are  insignificant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  but  very  im- 
portant in  the  estuary,  where  they  employ  between  2.000 
and  3,000  persons.  The  Borysthenes  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  river  of  the 
globe,  next  to  the  Nile.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Berezina,  the  Pripet,  the  Merea.  the  .Sozh,  the  Borona,  and 
the  Desna,  aU  of  which  are  navigable. 

Dniester,  neester  (anc.  Tyras,  afterward  Dana-'ifer):  a 
river  of  Europe;  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Jlountains  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  flows  southeastward  into  Russia,  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Bessarabia  on  the  right  and  Podolia  and 
Kherson  on  the  left,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  near  Aker- 
man,  aliout  30  miles  S.  of  Odessa.  Its  total  length  is  aliout 
760  miles.  Its  navigation  is  difficult ;  besides  frequent  shal- 
lows, the  Yampols  rapids,  caused  by  a  granitic  spur  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  obstruct  the  course.  For  ordinary 
river-craft  the  passage  of  these  rapids  has  been  made  possi- 
ble, though  not  free  from  danger,  by  an  artificial  channel. 

Doab,  or  Dnab,  doo-aab'  (i.  e.  two  waters) :  in  Hindustan, 
a  tract  between  two  rivers,  especially  that  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This  doab  extends  from  Allahabad 
to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  a  distance  of  500  miles  or 
more. 

Doane,  George  Washixgtox,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.  :  bishop  and 
poet ;  b.  at  Trenton.  X.  J..  May  27. 1799 :  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1818 :  ordained  as  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in 
1821 ;  preached  in  New  York  city,  and  chosen  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey  in  1832,  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  (1824)  and 
several  works  on  theology,  D.  in  Burlington.  N.  J..  Apr. 
27.  1859.  See  his  Life  and  Writings  (4  vols..  New  York, 
1860). — One  of  his  sons.  William  Croswell  Doaxe.  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  (b.  in  Boston.  Mass..  Mar.  2.  1832),  also  an  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  was  on  Feb,  2,  1869,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Albany. — A  second  son,  George  Hobart  Doane  (li.  in 
Boston.  JIass.,  Sept.  5.  1830).  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest :  was  in  1873  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Newark,  and  in  1886  received  the  title  of  raonsignor. 

Dobbin.  James  Cochrane  :  politician;  b.  at  Fayetteville, 
N,  ('..  in  1814;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1832;  admitted  to  the  bar  1835;  became  a  member  of 
Congn'ss  in  1845,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy 
by  President  Pierce  in  1853,  D,  at  Fayetteville,  Aug.  4, 
1857, 

Dobbs  Ferry  :  village  ;  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  8-J) ;  on  railway 
and  on  Hudson  river;  20  miles  N.  of  New  York  city.  It 
has  manufactories  of  gas-burners  and  piano-stools,  and  is 
a  place  of  summer  residence.  Here  are  remains  of  military 
works  erected  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Pop.  (1890) 
2,083. 

Doi)ell'.  Sydney  ;  poet ;  b.  at  Cranbrook,  Kent,  England, 
Apr.  25,  1824;  a  wine-merchant's  son.  He  began  his  liter- 
ary career  by  T/ie  Roman,  a  poem  (1850).  Among  his  other 
works  are  Balder  (1854):  England  in  Time  of  War  (1856); 
and  England's  Day  (1871).  His  poems  exhibit  a  mixture 
of  the  philosophical  and  poetical  spirit.  D.  Aug.  22,  1874. 
See  his  Life  and  Letters  (2  vols..  1878). 

Diibereiner.  JoHAXX  Wolfgang:  chemist:  b.  near  Hof, 
Bavaria,  Dec.  15,  1780:  studied  at  Jena,  where  he  became 
in  ISIO  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  a  position 
whicli  he  lield  until  his  death.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Goetlie.  by  whom  he  was  aiiled  in  his  investigations.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  combustibiMty  of 
platinum  and  of  the  so-called  Dobereiner's  lamp,  which  is 
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amiiMir  tlic  srtva^'o  Abi[ioiics 
in   1707  lio  livfil  in  \  ii-iina. 


igniU'il  liy  directing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  upon  a  piece  of  plat- 
imiin  sponf,'c.  1).  at  Jena,  Mar.  24,  18411.  Among  liis  writ- 
ings are  /Cxr  Gi'iriinii«rliemii'  (XX'i'i) ;  Jieifrnyr  2ur  /jlii/.til;iil- 
ixi-Uen  C/iriiiif  ( 1824^30) ;  and  Xitr  C/n-mie  dcs  P/<iliii.s\l>i:Hi). 

HobrizliofTtT,  JLirtin:  Jesuit  missionary;  b.  at  Gratz, 
Styria.  Sejit.  7.  1717.  lie  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  in  178(i, 
and  in  174!»  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Paraguay,  wliere 
he  remaini'd  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  South 
America  in  1767.  At  first  he  taugitt  in  the  long-estal)- 
lished  Ciuarany  missions;  later  he  was  sent  to  the  western 
side  of  tile  Paraguay,  where  for  seven  years  he  lalmred 
ndians.  Ketiirningto  Kurope 
I,  Austria;  tlie  Knipress  Maria 
Theresa  often  sent  for  him  tluit  she  might  hi'ar  iiim  recount 
his  adventures.  In  17H4  he  pulilislied  in  Latin  an  account 
of  Paraguay,  and  especially  of  tlic  Ahiponcs,  witli  tlu'  title. 
Hintoria  lie  Abiniinihiix,  Kijiie.i/ri.Bi'/lirosin/iii',  I'lirai/tioriiF 
yalione.  etc.  Tliis  was  repuhlisfied  tlie  same  year  in  (ier- 
inan,  and  there  is  an  Knghsh  translation,  by  .Sara  Culeridge, 
entitled  A)i  Accmint  (if  the  Af'ipoiiix  (3  vol.s.  8vo,  London, 
1822).  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel 
ever  luiblished,  and  gives  by  far  the  liest  account  of  a  tribe 
■which  is  now  extinct.     I),  in  Vieniui,  July  17, 17111. 

IIerhert  11.  .Smith. 

Dobrowski.  dij-brov  skee,  Josei'II  :  philologist ;  b.  near 
Kaab,  Hungary.  Aug.  17,  1753.  Hi'  was  lilierally  educated, 
joined  the  Jesuit.s,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  rc- 
-searches  into  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Slavonic 
nations,  llis  most  important  works  are  a  iiniiiiiiiitr  of  the 
Jiohf/nidii  fj(tfi(/i/i/i/c  ;  a  ///.s/ar//  tif  tJir  HoJiftniitu  /jtingittit/f 
(111(1  Litcraturt  (17'J2);  and  a  (ririttaii  and  liottciiiidu  I)ic- 
//««o;-^  (2  vols.,  1802-21).  lie  also  published  a  number  of 
minor  essays.     I),  at  Hrunn,  Jan.  6,  182!). 

noliriKlscliii.  or  Doliriijdii.  d«-broo'ja'a  :  the  southeastern 
iH.i-tiuri  iif  Uuumania:  separated  from  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  by  llie  l)auul)c,  and  bounded  K.  by  the  Black  Sea.  It 
belonged  to  the  Turks  until  1878.  Pop.  about  17.i.00(j.  con- 
sists of  Bulgarians.  t'os.sacks,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Turco- 
mans, (treeks,  and  Jews. 

Doltson.  IIi;xRV  Ai'sTtx:  poet;  b.  in  Plymouth,  Kngland, 

a    civil   engineer,    l)\it 


in  the  Board   of   Trade 


Jan.  IS,  1S4().  lie  was  educated 
since  1856  has  held  a  clerkshi]! 
lie  has  successful- 
ly domesticated  old 
French  stanza  forms 
in  Kiiglish  verse,  and 
is  unexcelled  as  a 
writer  of  mrs  de  so- 
ciety. Author  of 
Viyncttcg  in  lihijme 
(1873)  ;  Proverbs  in 
Porcelain  (1877);  At 
fhe  Sii/n  of  the  Lyre 
(188.")).  Mr.  Dobson 
has  also  done  much 
to  revive  a  taste  for 
the  ICnglish  art  and 
literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by 
studies  of  lIo(j(irth 
(187!») ;  T/iomax  liew- 
I'cA- (1884);  Sir  Rirh- 
ard Steele (\m^):  Oli- 
ver Ouldmnith  (1887), 
etc.     11.  A.  Bekr.s. 

Dot'e,  do  sd :  a  riv- 
er of  Southeastern 
Brazil;  rising  in  the 
Serra  da  Manti(iueira 
of  Minas  (Jeraes,  and 
flowing  with  a  gen- 
eral easterly  course, 
through  KspiritoSan- 
to,  to  the  Atlantic;  length  from  the  junction  of  the  rivu- 
lets Piranga  and  Gualacho,  which  are  regarded  lus  the 
sources,  4«2  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to 
Sousa,  138  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Doce  embraces  over 
2(),(H)0  sfj.  miles,  largely  of  forest  land,  much  of  wliich  is 
very  fertde.  but  has  not  vet  been  utilized.  The  Doce  valley 
ha,s  long  been  a  principal  source  of  the  rosewood  supply  of 
Brazil.  The  upper  river  flows  through  a  wild  mountain  re- 
gion. See  Ilartt.  Oeolo(jy  and  Physical  deofiraphy  of  Jira- 
zil.  1870,  p.  86,  el  neq.  Herukrt  II.  Smith. 


Doce'tw  [(ir.  AoioiTof,  deriv.  of  SokcTi'.  hold  opinion]:  a 
sect  which  arose  in  the  first  century,  practically  denying  the 
incarnation  of  (iod  in  t'hrist.  Some  of  the  Do'oeta'  ufliriued 
the  body  of  Christ  to  be  a  mere  deceptive  appearance,  others 
only  denied  its  fleshly  character,  but  the  oliject  of  both  was 
to  render  the  conceptions  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  less  gross 
and  material  than  tne  orthodox  view  seenu-d  to  them  to  pre- 
sent. Docetisni  was  one  of  the  earlier  forms  of  Cxosticism 
(q.  v.). 

Dock  :  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  family  Poly- 
gonaceii'  and  genus  liuinex.  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cli- 
mates; has  large  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  greenish 
flowers  in  panicles.  It  increases  rai>idly  from  the  seed,  and 
having  long  tap-roots  is  a  very  trinililesome  weed.  The  roots 
of  several  species  are  valued  in  medicine  for  their  astringent 
properties;  they  are  also  used  in  dyeing.  The  yellow  dock 
(liumer  criisptis)  is  esteemed  in  the  U.  S.  as  an  alterative. 

Ddckot  [ai>iiarently  deriv.  of  verb  duck,  cut  short,  as  an 
abridgment,  summary] :  a  summary  or  abridged  entry  of  a 
ju-oceeding  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment.  Kxemplifica- 
fions  of  decrees  in  chancery,  fiats  in  bankruptcy,  and  other 
instruments  ari'  thus  durketed  for  purposes  of  refiTeiice.  The 
word  docket  is  frniuent  ly  employed  to  designate  an  abridged 
entry  in  a  book,  as  in  the  case  of  judgments  of  courts,  in  or- 
der to  make  tliem  a  lien  upon  land,  and  also  a  book  of  rec- 
ords. Docket  also  denotes  a  list  or  calendar  of  causes  ready 
for  hearing  or  trial,  jirepared  for  the  use  of  courts. 

Revised  by  P.  Stvroes  Allex. 

Docks :  art  ificial  basins  fm-  the  re<'eption  of  .shijis.  A  wet 
dork-  is  a  large  basin  in  which  the  water  is  kept  at  a  certain 
level  by  means  of  walls,  so  as  to  be  unaffected  by  tidal 
changes,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
cargoes.  A  dry  doclc  in  intended  tor  the  repairing  and  ex- 
amination of  ships,  the  water,  after  the  entrance  of  the  ves- 
sel, being  removed  by  pumps  or  other  means. 

In  ])orts  where  vessels  would  be  naturally  much  exposed 
during  rough  weather,  or  where  the  changes  in  the  tide  are 
very  great,  the  necessity  of  secure  and  well-sheltered  docks 
or  artificial  basins,  in  which  ships  may  be  safely  moored  and 
kept  at  one  level,  is  especially  manifest.  In  tlie  northern 
parts  of  Kurope  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  are  so  great  that 
every  port  which  has  any  jiretensions  to  afiret-class  mercan- 
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Fio.  1.— The  West  India  docks. 


tile  harbor  is  necessarily  supplied  with  one  or  m(U'e  wet 
docks;  at  most  of  the  ports  of  (ireal  Britain,  and  especially 
at  those  of  Liverpool  and  London,  docks  have  been  con- 
structed on  a  truly  magnificent  scale. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  imjiortance  of  wet  docks  to 
the  vast  trade  of  London,  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  plans 
for  docks  on  anything  like  an  adequate  scale  were,  at  the 
rei|Uest  of  a  ]iarliamentary  committee,  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Telfonl  and  Douglas,  among  oi)i,i-  plans  for  the  improve- 
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raent  of  the  port  of  London.  The  act  authorizing:  the  con- 
struction of  the  West  India  Docks  was  passed  in  1799  ;  work 
was  begun  in  Feb.,  1800.  and  in  1802  they  were  so  far  com- 
pleted that  a  homeward-bound  vessel  entered  them. 

These,  the  first  docks  of  London,  with  their  entrances  and 
basins,  extend  across  the  isthmus  (at  low  water)  of  tlie  island 
formed  by  the  Thames  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river, 
and  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  They  originally  consisted  of 
an  Import  Dock  containing  an  area  of  30  acres,  and  an  Ex- 
port Dock  with  an  area  of  24  acres,  connecting  at  both 
ends  by  basins  and  locks  with  the  Thames.  They  were  con- 
structed of  brickwork  and  timber.  There  was  a  canal  on 
the  south  side  of  the  diicks.  which  was  subsequently  con- 
verted into  a  dock  called  the  South  Dock,  the  retaining  walls 
of  which  are  34  ft.  lOi  in.  in  height  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dock  to  the  top  of' the  coping,  where  the  width  is  llj 
feet,  spreading  downward  with  a  batter  of  1  in  24 :  the  face 
and  back  of  the  wall  are  of  brick,  the  former  3  ft.  4^  in., 
the  latter  18  inches  thick,  connected  by  vertical  transverse 
walls  2  ft.  3  in.  in  thickness,  and  placed  10  feet  apart, 
the  pockets  thus  formed  being  filled  with  concrete,  upon  a 
foundation  of  which,  3i  feet  in  thickness,  the  wall  stands. 
The  bottom  of  the  dock  is  covered  throughout  with  a  layer 
of  puddle  18  inches  in  thickness.  On  the  north  side  are  sis- 
teen  jetties,  projecting  into  the  dock,  of  timber.  130  feet  in 
length,  furnishing  accommodations  for  thirty-two  vessels, 
and  opposite  each  jetty  is  a  buoy  for  mooring  vessels.  The 
area  of  the  South  Dock  is  2~i  acres. 

The  cost  of  the  South  Dock,  with  the  machinery,  railway 
extension,  dock-basins,  warehouses,  etc.,  was  $2,850,000.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  an  incoming  vessel  can  pass 
directly  into  the  Import  Dock,  unload  her  cargo,  and  then, 
without  being  locked  out  into  the  Thames,  when  the  tide 
permits  may  pass  into  the  Export  Dock  to  receive  her  out- 
ward-bound cargo. 

The  East  India  Docks,  which  are  a  short  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  West  India,  were  at  first  intended  exclusively 
for  ships  in  the  East  India  trade,  but  are  now  open  to  ves- 
sels from  all  parts.  Their  area  is  27  acres,  exclusive  of  en- 
trance-basins, and  their  depth  of  water  is  never  less  than  23 
feet.  They  belong  now  to  the  same  company  as  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  have  magnificent  warehouses  for  tea,  indi- 
go, di-ugs,  spices,  etc.,  attached  to  them. 

The  London,  the  St.  Katherine,  and  the  Victoria  London 
Docks,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  are  under  the 
control  of  one  company.  The  London  Docks  have  a  water- 
area  of  34  acres,  the  St.  Katherine  Docks  a  water-area  of  11 
acres,  and  the  Victoria  London  Docks,  situated  immediately 
below  the  East  India  Docks,  have  an  area  of  74  acres  in  the 
inner  dock  alone,  exclusive  of  16  acres  in  the  tidal  basin. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  inner  dock  varies  from  '24^  feet  to 
26^  feet.  The  entrance  to  this  dock  from  the  Thames  is  by 
means  of  a  lock  320  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  width,  and  with 
a  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  of  28  feet.  The  jetties,  with  tlie 
sides  of  the  dock  and  of  the  basin,  provide  a  length  available 
for  quay-room  of  nearly  3  miles. 

On  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  S.  of  the  West  India  Docks,  are 
the  ^lillwall  Docks,  comprising  two  basins,  one  having  a 
water-area  of  25  acres,  the  other  of  lOJ^  acres.  The  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  intended  for  sliips  with  bulky  commoil- 
ities,  are  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  have  a 
water-area  of  170  acres. 

These  various  docks  have  undergone  extensions  and  im- 
provements, to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  commerce, 
the  latest  addition  ooing  the  Albert  extension  of  the  Victoria 
Dock,  opened  in  IHSO,  and  affording  an  additional  water- 
area  of  TO  acres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  docks  in 
the  world.  The  Tilluiry  Docks  opened  in  1885  provide  76 
acres.  The  total  water-area  of  the  north  side  docks  exceeds 
465  acres,  and  the  Surrey  and  Commercial  docks,  on  the 
south  siile,  cover  330  acres,  giving  an  aggregate  of  over  795 
acres.  Including  the  land  contigtious  to  the  quays  there 
are  over  2.000  acres  devoteil  to  terminals. 

The  docks  are  also  ])rovided  witii  cranes  and  other  appli- 
ances, worked  by  steam  or  hydraulic  power,  for  the  rajiiil 
transfer  of  cargoes. 

The  dock  establishments  of  Liverpool  are  not  excelled  in 
extent  and  arrangement  by  those  of  any  port  throughout  the 
world.  Though  the  number  of  vessels  lielonging  to  this 
port  is  less  than  that  of  London,  yet  the  fact  tlml  Ihoy  can 
not  lie  with  safetv  or  ease  in  the  Mersey  on  account  of  its 
ra]>id  current  and  exposed  situation,  ami  the  great  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  (21  feet  at  neap  and  31  feet  at  spring  tides), 
require  the  dock  accommodations  to  be  of  sufficient  extent 


for  the  entire  trade  of  the  port :  while  at  London  the  Thames 
affords  a  secure  and  convenient  berth  for  a  great  number  of 
vessels. 

The  Liverpool  docks  have,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  a 
sea-wall  of  6^  miles  in  extent,  which,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  modern  times.  In  most  cases  docks  are 
formed  by  excavations  made  on  the  Ijank  of  the  river,  but 
at  Liverpool  they  have  been  formed  in  the  river  itself  by 
inclosing  within  the  wall  referred  to  a  portion  of  the  beach 
of  the  Mersey,  and  afterward  excavating  the  part  thus  re- 
claimed to  a  proper  depth.  The  wall  is  11  feet  in  thickness 
and  40  feet  in  height  from  the  foundatiou,  the  more  modern 
parts  being  faced  with  granite.  There  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  docks,  having  a  water-area  of  363^  acres,  exclusive 
of  19  acres  of  entrance-basins.  The  quay-space  is  over  24 
miles.  Most  of  the  docks  have  a  separate  entrance  from  the 
Mersey,  and  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  ships 
may  pass  from  one  to  another  without  the  necessity  of  Iieing 
locked  out  into  the  river  and  back  again  into  tlie  docks. 
They  are  also  connected  with  the  different  railways  entering 
the  town,  and  by  a  series  of  locks  with  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal. 

The  new  North  Docks  are  estimated  to  cost  120,500,000. 
They  will  include  the  Langton  Dock,  of  18  acres ;  the  Alex- 
andra Dock,  of  44  acres;  and  the  Hornby  Dock,  of  17  acres. 

Large  steamers  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  34,197  have 
been  docked  and  cleared  in  one  tide  of  2^  hours. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  dock  estate  is  vested  in  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  who  enforce  strict  rules 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  prevention  of  fire 
and  depredation.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
injury  of  the  docks  from  the  accumulation  of  nmd  by  the 
use  of  steam-dredging  machines.  The  income  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbor  Board  for  1889  was  ^4.950,000  on  9,292,- 
000  tons.  The  revenue  of  this  board,  after  paying  expenses 
and  interest  on  money  borrowed,  is  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  dock  rates. 

The  landing-stage  is  2,063  feet  long  and  from  80  to  110 
wide,  covering  4  acres.  It  is  sripported  on  158  boiler-plate 
pontoons,  80  by  10  by  7  feet,  and  cost  $2,350,000.  Seven 
hinged  bridges  and  one  floating  roadway  lead  to  it.  The 
traffic  amounts  to  about  2,500.000  passengers  per  year. 

There  are  25  graving-docks,  with  a  total  floor  length  of 
12,490  square  feet,  costing  |4.700,000. 

The  warehouses  are  very  extensive,  covering  93  acres,  with 
sheds  sheltering  94  acres  more,  while  their  cost  has  been 
$16,660,000. 

Birkenhead,  on  the  Mersey,  directly  opposite  to  Liverpool, 
has  a  water-area  of  165  acres  of  docks  and  subsidiary  basins  ; 
among  them  are  two  large  docks,  one  of  52,  tlie  other  of  59 
acres.  The  quay-space  is  betweeen  10  and  11  miles  in  length. 
At  Southampton  there  are  docks  surrounded  by  quays  and 
bonded  warehouses,  and  provided  with  powerful  shears  for 
shifting  boilers,  heavy  machinery,  masts,  etc.  Among  other 
ports  of  tlie  British  islands  which  possess  large  docks  may 
be  named  Bristol,  Hull,  Grimsby,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Sun- 
derland, Glasgow,  Leith,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Tyue,  Cardiff, 
and  Belfast, 

At  Havre,  where  the  rise  of  the  tides  is  from  20  to  27  feet, 
there  are  capacious  docks.  At  Antwerp,  where  in  1803  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  intended  to  make  it  a  great  naval  establish- 
ment, undertook  the  construction  of  docks  on  a  grand  scale, 
new  and  convenient  ones  with  warehouses  have  been  opened. 
At  Bremen  and  Amsterdam  docks  have  been  constructed 
and  improved. 

The  ijort  r^f  Cardiff  is  celebrated  for  its  large  docks.  It  is 
located  on  the  river  Taff.  a  short  distance  from  the  Bristol 
Channel,  where  the  spring  tides  rise  37^  feet  and  tlie  neap 
29;  consequentlv  the  flats,  which  are  bare  at  low  water,  may 
be  readilv  traversed  at  high  tides.  The  town  is  of  recent 
origin.  In  1839  the  West  Bute  Dock  was  built,  covcnng  20 
acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000  an  acre.  The  opening  of 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway  in  1841  so  stimulated  commerce  that 
in  1851  the  East  Dock  was  commenced  and  opened  in  1855, 
although  not  finished  until  1859.  It  covers  46  acres,  but  was 
soon  found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  Roath  Basin  was  oiiened 
in  1874,  covering  12  acres.  Another  large  dock  connecting 
with  this  basin  will  extend  the  total  area  to  aliout  113  acres. 
The  West  Dock  is  onlv  200  feet  wide,  while  the  East  Dock  is 
from  300  to  500  feet  in  width,  the  Roath  Basin  550,  and 
the  New  Basin  600  feet. 

These  basins  are  supplied  with  fresh  water  from  the  TatT. 
The  c^uays  are  fully  supplied  with  coal  tips  or  staiths,  13 
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hnlance  tips  at  the  West  Dock.  13  balance  ami  8  hydraulic 
tips  at  the  Kast,  8  at  the  Ruatli  Masiii.  anil  one  at  the  entrance- 
channel.  One  inoval)le  hydraulic  2i)-ton  crane  is  also  used, 
and  over  12,000.000  tons  of  coal  can  be  shipped  here  each 
vear.  The  pites.  l)ridjres.  and  machinery  are  all  operated 
iiv  hydra\dic  power.  There  are  also  8  frravins-docks.  vaiy- 
iiifr  in  leni;th  from  220  to  (iOO  feet.  The  tonnage  ha.s  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  to  fjive  rise  to  rival  docks  at  Penarlh 
and  Harry,  wliich  are  also  fjrowinj;  rapi<Uy,  being  thoroughly 
iipiipped  with  the  best  modern  appliances. 

In  many  norts  throughout  the  world — such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  New  York,  where  the  harbor  is  naturally  pro- 
tected, and  as  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  is  so  small  a-s  not  to  obstruct  the  loading 
and  \iidoadiiig  of  ships — wet  docks  are  not  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  comnu-rce. 

Hut,  though  in  many  cases  they  may  be  dispensed  witli, 
all  fii'st -class  ports  need  dry  docks  for  the  examination  and 
rcjiair  of  those  parts  of  a  ship  which  ai'e  usually  inunersed 
in  water.  Dry  docks  nuiy  be  separated  into  two  classes — 
the  stdliniuinj  dry  dnrk.  to  which  the  name  graving-dock  is 
generally  applied,  and  tlic  thiiitliTg  duck. 

In  ancient  times,  where  tln're  was  no  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tiiles.  vessels  were  haule<l  up  on  the  beach  and  "careened"; 
where  the  tides  permitted  they  were  grounded  at  high  water, 
so  as  to  Vjc  exposed  at  low.  Sometimes  the  heaving-down 
plan  was  adopted  :  this  was  to  attach  ropes  to  the  heads  of 
the  uuists  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  mooring  rings  of  a 
quay,  or  to  the  deck  of  another  vessel,  so  as  to  liaul  the  ship 
over  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position  on  the  water,  the  bal- 
last or  weights  being  removed  or  shifted.  It  was  while  un- 
dergoing this  very  dangerous  operation  tliat  the  Koyal 
(teorge  foundered  at  Spithead  in  1782,  with  (iOO  pei-sons  on 
board. 

This  method  was  supplanted  by  the  graviug-dnek,  gener- 
ally constructed  of  stone,  though  sometinu'S  of  timber,  and 
usually  of  such  ilimensious  as  to  ci>ntain  only  one  vessel  at 
a  time.  The  siiles  are  formed  in  steps  or  altars,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  dock  is  sonu'what  similar  to  that  of  the  vessel 
which  it  is  to  contain,  but  sulhcient  space  is  left  around  it 
to  enable  the  workuu^n  to  set  at  every  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  and  to  afford  sulKcient  ligiit  for  their  work.  The 
entrance  is  closed  by  gates,  which  open  sideways,  like  a  lock, 
or  fall  u]ion  thi'  bed  of  the  entrance,  or  by  caissons;  the 
latter,  since  the  introduction  of  iron  for  shiji-building  pur- 
poses aiimits  of  thi-ir  being  nuule  of  that  material,  are  al- 
most universally  adopted  for  large  docks,  and  liave  the 
advantage  of  affording  the  means  of  retaining  the  water 
inside  the  dock  as  well  as  of  keeping  it  out,  which  is  of 
importanci-  where  the  tide  is  ebbing  rapidly,  in  allowing 
time  to  adjust  the  vessel  before  it  settles  down  on  the  keel- 
blocks.  The  vessel  is  floated  into  the  dock  at  high  water, 
the  gates  closed,  the  sluices  opened,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  run  out  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  or,  where  the  fall  of  the 
tide  will  not  perniit,  is  j>urnped  out.  leaving  the  dock  per- 
fectly dry,  the  vessel  being  suppiu-ted  on  timber  struts  and 
shores  resting  upon  the  steps  already  mentioned  as  fornung 
the  sides  of  the  dock. 

The  IT.  S.  naval  graving-dock  at  Brooklyn,  \.  Y.,  was, 
in  its  day,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  At  the  tinu^  of  its 
construction  it  ]iossessed  many  features  and  improvements 
that  were  uueiiualed  by  any  other  graving-dock.  Owing  to 
the  naturi'  of  the  soil  selected  for  its  site,  the  excavation  for 
the  foundation  was  attended  with  many  obstacles,  and  af- 
forded opportunity  for  the  display  of  great  engineering  skill. 
This  lower  soil  was  an  almost  impalpable  quicksand,  becom- 
ing semi-lluid  when  saturated  with  water;  and  before  the 
required  level  for  the  foundation  had  been  reached  springs 
coming  from  a  great  de[)th  liurst  up  through  it,  rendering 
necessary  nu'asures  to  overcome  it.  This  was  finally  done 
by  driving  piles  into  the  cavities  formed  by  the  springs,  on 
which  a  flooring  of  plank  was  laid;  upon  this  bricks  were 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  ujxin  the  brick  floor  concrete 
uuisonry,  the  whole  being  done  with  the  greatest  dispatch; 
vent-holes  for  the  water  were  left  until  the  pernunient  foun- 
dations were  completed.  In  this  nuinner  the  flow  of  sand 
was  checked. 

The  gates,  of  iron,  are  supported  on  friction  rollers,  and, 
with  the  machinery  for  turning  them,  weigh  nearly  2(K)  tons. 
The  caisson  is  an  iron  vessel,  with  keel  and  stems  made  to 
fit  the  grooves  in  the  nuisonrv  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock. 
It  is  .50  feet  in  length  at  the  keel,  ami  68  ft.  8  in.  in  length 
at  the  rail ;  its  breadth  at  the  center  of  the  toji  is  16  feet, 
at  the  keel  7  feet.     The  grooves  in  the  masonry,  in  which 


the  stems  and  keel  of  the  cais-son  fit.  are  26  inches  in  width 
and  12  inches  in  depth  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
side  walls  and  in  the  floor.  Ky  admitting  water  into  the 
chambers  of  the  caisson  it  settles  into  these  grooves  and 
closes  the  entrance  ;  it  is  removed  by  pumping  out  suflicient 
water  to  float  it  clear  of  the  grooves.  Its  weight  is  nearly 
218  tons,  exclusive  of  ballast.  It  is  used  when  greater 
length  of  dock  may  be  required,  when  the  turning-gates 
need  repair,  or  to  partially  relieve  the  strain  upon"  them. 
The  engine  and  pumjis  are  of  very  large  capacity,  and  will 


Fio.  3.— Plan  of  dry  dock  at  Brooklj-n  navy-yard. 

relieve  the  dock  of  wafer  in  about  two  hours.  In  order  that 
the  bottom  may  he  dry  and  free  from  water,  there  is  a  slight 
inclination  in  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  and  a  gutter  is  car- 
ried across  at  the  lower  end.  leading  into  a  culvert  which 
passes  entirely  arouiul  the  dock,  from  which  the  water  is 
constantly  pumped.  Several  flights  of  steps  are  provided 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  dock  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
nuMi,  by  which  they  are  enaliled  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
vessel  with  great  facility.  The  main  chamber  of  the  dock 
is  286  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom, 


Fig.  3.— Section  of  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn  navy -yard. 

307  feet  in  length  and  98  feet  in  breadth  at  the  top;  by 
using  the  caisson  an  additional  length  of  .52  feet  may  be 
obtained,  giving  a  total  length  of  359  feet.  The  height  of 
the  walls  is  36  feet,  and  the  sills  are  26  feet  below  high 
w-ater.  The  total  cost,  including  all  mai'hinery  and  appur- 
tenjuices,  was  about  $2,000,000  ;  the  work  was  comiileted  in 
1851. 

The  naval  graving-dock  at  Boston.  JIass.,  built  of  granite 
and  comjileted  in  1833,  is  253  feet  in  length  and  86  feet  in 
width  inside  the  chamber;  the  turning-gates  and  the  cais- 
son are  of  timber  and  composition  fastened  with  copper 
bolts,  the  caisson  being  60  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  height, 
and  16  feet  in  width  amidships.  The  total  co.st  of  this  dock 
was  about  .^700.000.  The  naval  gi'aving-dock  at  Ncu'folk, 
Ya.,  is  almost  precisely  similar  in  stvle  and  dimensions  to 
that  at  Boston,  and  co"st  about  ^iit.iO.IKIO. 

The  masonry  dock  at  Jlare  island,  Cal.,  has  now  (1893) 
been  under  construction  about  twelve  years,  and  has  cost 
nearly  |3,000,000. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  graving-docks  depends 
greatly  upon  the  situation  selected.  At  Hirkenhead  Ave 
graving-docks,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  l,(i:iti  feet, 
were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  at  a  cost  of  ^430,000.  JIany 
of  the  uuist  successful  docks  on  the  Thames  have  been 
built  of  timber  and  brick  at  a  cost  which  is  trilling  by 
comparison.  A  heavy  item  of  expense  in  those  places  where 
the  fall  of  the  tide  is  not  suflicient  to  empty  the  dock  is  the 
cost  of  the  large  engines  and  pumps  needed  to  remove  the 
water. 

In  addition  to  her  magniflcent  wet  docks.  LiverjKiol  pos- 
sesses a  large  nnndier  of  graving-docks,  there  being  on  the 
side  of  till'  Mersey  on  which  that  city  is  situated  no  less 
than  sixteen,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  mer  1|^  miles. 

Among  the  largest  graving-docks  are  the  double  ihick  at 
Brest.  721  feet  in  length,  92  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of 
25  feet  of  water  over  the  sill ;  and  the  double  dock  at  Ports- 
mouth. Knglaud,  6-44  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  breadth. 
Portsmouth   has   besides    nine    single    graving-docks,   the 
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largest  of  which  is  406  feet  in  length  at  the  bottom.  Der- 
onport  has  five.  Cherbourg  eight,  Sheerness  five,  Toulon 
six,  Brest  four.  There  are  several  on  the  Thames,  and 
many  other  ports  have  one  or  more.  Southampton  has 
three,  one  of  which,  the  Eastern  Dock,  is  425  feet  in  length, 
with  a  width  of  entrance  of  80  feet,  made,  in  1«53.  of  briclv- 
worlv  with  Portland  copings,  and  is  stated  to  have  cost 
$260,000. 

The  largest  drv  dock  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America  is  located  at  Detroit,  Mich.  It  was  built  by  the 
Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company  in  1891.  The  caisson  gate  is  of 
steel,  79  ft.  5  in.  long  and  12"feet  beam.  It  contains  five  30-inch 
valves  for  flooding  the  dock,  which  it  is  estimated  will  re- 
cjuire  twenty  minutes.  The  time  required  to  empty  the  dock 
is  an  hour  and  a  half.  There  are  two  centrifugal  pumps 
having  30-inch  dis- 
charge -  pipes,  oper- 
ated by  two  150  H.-P. 
Westinghouse  en- 
gines. The  fuel  for 
the  three  boilers  is 
oil.  The  dock  is 
founded  upon  2.000 
piles  driven  into  a 
fine  blue  clay  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  puddle  5  feet  thick. 
The  cost  was  f200.- 
0(J0. 

T/iP  Simpson  dry 
dock  is  built  of  tim- 
ber. Its  inventors 
claim  for  it  greater 
economy.  freedom 
from  Welter,  facility 
of  access  for  work- 
men, and  better  light 
and   air,   due  to  the 

great  breadth  at  the  coping.  The  altars  have  about  the  size 
and  pitch  of  an  ordinary  staircase.  The  increased  area  of 
base  due  to  the  splay  of  the  sides  is  compensated  for  by 
the  use  of  timber  in  construction,  and  its  durability  and 
economy  have  proven  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  not  less  than 
fourteen  of  them  have  been  constructed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  one  at  St.  .Johns,  Newfoundland,  was  buil'-  be- 
tween Jlay  28,  1883,  and  Dec.  10, 1884.  Th;  cost  of  the  two 
docks  at  Brooklyn  with  one  set  of  pumps  was  '51.283,356, 
and  that  for  the  one  at  the  League  island  navy-vard,  built 
in  1889-90,  was  $548,700.  This  structure  is  .500  feet  in 
length  ;  130  in  width  at  top  :  50  at  bottom ;  80  at  entrance  ; 
25i  feet  depth  on  the  sill,  and  33  feet  to  floor.  The 
dock  at  Newport  News  is  600  by  130  feet  at  top.  the  di- 
merisions  and  draught  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those 
at  St.  Johns.     It  can  be  emptied  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  prominent  feature  of  these  docks  is  th:  gate,  which  is 
made  of  iron  or  steel  plates  fastened  to  a  trapezoidal  frame, 
which  rests  in  a  groove  in  the  abutment.  On  the  outer 
edge  of  the  groove  there  is  a  heavy  semi-oylindrical  strip  or 
bead  of  rubber,  which  serves  to"  make  a"  watertight  joint 
against  the  outside.     In  consequence  of  the  great  spread  of 


the  L .  S.  The  soil  is  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  with  some 
hard-pan. 

The  last  Brooklyn  dock  was  opened  in  May,  1890.  Its 
general  dimensions  are  530  feet  long ;  inside  of  caisson,  500 
feet ;  130  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  center  on  top,  and  50  feet  at  bottom. 
The  entrance  is  85  feet  wide  at  top,  and  53  at  floor.  The 
sill  is  30+  feet  below  coping,  and  25-J  below  mean  high  water. 
Depth  of  floor,  32^  feet.  The  total'cost  was  $.595,892,  while 
the  adjoining  masonry  docks,  onlv  859  feet  long,  cost  $2.- 
241,000. 

The  largest  drv  dock  now  building  on  the  Southern  coast 
is  at  Port  Royal,"  S.  C.  It  will  be  500  feet  long  and  about 
120  feet  wide.  In  its  general  features  it  will  resemble  that 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  T, 

Of  the  floating  dock  there  are  several  distinct  varieties : 


Mr 
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FiG.  4, — Sectional  tlualiug  dock. 

the  sectional  docli,  such  as  is  in  use  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco  navy-yards;  the  Gilbert  balance  dock,  in  use 
in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  navy-yards ; 
Me  iron  floating  dock  of  the  Bermuda  dock  patern ;  G.  B. 
Rennie's  pateiii  iron  floating  dock,  oi  which  the  Cartagena 
dock  is  an  example :  and  Edwin  Clark's  hydraulic  lift 
dock,  in  use  in  the  Victoria  Docks,  London. 

The  sectional  floating  dock  in  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard 
is  made  in  nine  separate  and  independent  sections,  differing 
only  in  their  widths.  Each  section  consists  of  a  pontoon  or 
tank,  watertight,  105  feet  in  length,  30  or  32  feet  in  width, 
and  11  feet  in  depth ;  two  end-frames,  and  two  end-floats. 
Together,  the  sections  form  a  floor  of  over  300  feet  in  length 
and  105  feet  in  width.  At  each  end  of  each  section  is  an 
open  frame  in  which  is  a  float,  connected  with  the  four  posts 
of  the  framework,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  machinery 
— raised  to  as.sist  in  sinking  the  main  tank  to  the  depth  re- 
quired, or  lowered  into  the  water  to  give  it  greater  buoy- 
ancy. 

When  the  dock  is  to  be  used  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
sections  are  joined  together  to  give  the  length  required, 
and  firmly  connected  by  beams  so  arranged  that  they  mar 


DIMENSIOXS   OF   RECENT    DRY   DOCKS    IX   NORTH    AMERIC.\. 


Naval  station,  Paeet  Sound, 
WathiDirtoo,  U.  S.  A. 

Length  on  coping :  head  to  outer  end  of  table .  625'  :i" 

■"  ••      gate 605  9 

"       "  floor :  head  to  inner  abutment 529  3 

Width  on  coping  :  at  body 130  1^ 

at  abutment 92  "t 

"      "  floor:  in  body 67  ij 

Depth,  coping  to  mean  high  water 


"  "       "  floor  in  body 

Draught  over  sill  at  mean  high  water. . 


7  0 
39  3 
30  0 


New  timber  dock  to  lie                                       Detroit.  Simpson's,  at  St.  Johns, 

built  at  Bn>okl}'n.                                         Mich.  Newf.tundland. 

To  inner  abutment .'  560  Length 378t    Length 600 

To  inner  gate 5S0  On  heel 55« 

To  outer  end,  table 625  Width,  head T84 

Atbody l.il  Width 91  "       body I32j 

At  head 94  At  opening 78  "       abutment 84J 

At  abutment 105  On  sill M  "       bottom  abutment. .    .52} 

i  On  floor  at  head 27  On  floor 55      Depth  over  sill 25 

'1    "      '■     in  bodv 64 

"      "     at  end  of  table..  116 

(  Depth,  coping  to  floor...    .35  Depth  to  floor.    201 

'/  Draught  over  sill 28  Draught  on  sill    16j 


the  abutments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  gate  a  few 
inches  beftire  it  may  be  floated  a-sitfe.  Its  weight  at  League 
islanil,  Philadelphia,  is  about  120  tons.  It  is  88  feet  long 
on  top,  54  on  the  bottom,  32^  feet  high,  and  has  a  beam 
width  of  20  feet. 

The  new  dry  dock  for  the  U.  S.  naval  station  on  Puget 
Sound  is  to  be  a  modification  of  the  Simpson  wooden  dock, 
whereby  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  drainage  under 
the  floor,  which  is  to  be  constructed  in  part  of  concrete 
filling  between  piles,  with  drain  pijies  leading  to  open 
conduits.      It  will   be   larger  than   anv  hitherto   built   in 


be  placed  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  apart,  though  they  are  not 
generally  farther  apart  than  3  feet.  They  are  then  con- 
nected by  means  of  shafting  with  the  engines,  of  which 
there  are  four.  At  each  end  ol  each  section  are  three 
pumjis.  When  the  vessel  is  reatly  to  be  docked  the  main 
tanks  or  pontoons  are  filled  with  water,  the  end-floats 
raiseil  by  machinery  upon  the  end-frames  tmtil  the  dock  is 
sunk  to  "the  proper  "depth.  The  ship  is  then  hauled  overthe 
dock,  and  the  end-floats  depressetl  into  the  water  until  its 
keel  lias  a  bearing  upon  the  keel-blocks  ;  the  shores  or  sup- 
ports for  the  vessel  are  then  adjusted,  and  the  water  is 
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pumpeil  from  the  tanks,  the  eml-floiits  being  used,  if  neces- 
sary, to  pri'servc  lh<>  proper  ef|iiilil)rium. 

'fliis  Jock,  as  well  as  Gilbert's  balance  dock,  is  used  in 
connection  wiih  a  basin  and  railways.  The  basin  in  the 
Pliilailelpliia  navy-yard  is  ;^.")0  feet  in  len";lh  by  2'2G  feet  in 
width,  i'he  floor,  of  t;raidte  U)  inches  in  thickness,  is  laid 
upon  a  pile  and  concrete  foundation,  and  is  perfectly  level; 
on  three  sides  of  tliis  floor  are  granite  walls  l-U  feet  in 
height.  The  "  lied-ways '"  are  two.  and  each  consists  of 
three  ■'  ways" — one  to  support  the  keel,  and  two  to  support 
the  bilges;  each  is  :i50  feet  in  length  and  26  feet  in  width. 
The  basin  and  "  ways  "  are  used  thus:  the  dock,  with  the 
ship  upon  it.  drawing  from  8  to  10  feet  of  water,  is  hauled 
into  the  liasin  by  means  of  capstans ;  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  is  brouglit  into  the  line  of  the  "  bed-ways,"  water  is 
adnntted  to  the  tanks,  anil  the  dock  settled  firmly  upon  the 
stone  platform  of  the  basin.  The  vessel,  by  means  of  hy- 
draulic power  and  a  cradle,  is  slid  ni)on  the  bed-ways,  and 
the  dock  may  be  immediately  used  for  another  vessel.  The 
click  without  the  basin  may  be  useil  for  repairing  a  vessel. 
This  ilock  was  completed  in  IH.")!  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
?;si4.(KK).     Its  lifting  power  is  nearly  (i.CKKI  tons. 

The  California  sectional  dock  is  composed  of  ten  sections. 
100  feet  in  length.  32  feel  in  breadth,  and  11  ft.  il  in.  in  depth. 

The  baliDicK  floating  dock  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Gilbert,  of  New  York  city.  Like  the  sectional  dock,  it  is 
constructed  of  timber,  and  consists  of  a  pontoon  bottom 
with  two  side  walls,  possessing  sufficient  disidacement  to 
carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  dock  and  tile  vessel  to  be 
raisi'd.  The  side  walls  are  hollow  and  of  considerable 
width,  serving,  like  the  floats  in  the  sectional  (hjck,  to  pre- 
serve its  stability  in  rising  and  sinking.  The  outside  of 
the.se  walls  is  vertical,  while  the  inside  is  slo|)ing,  so  as  to 
conform  to  a  certain  extent  to  tlie  shape  of  the  ship.  Port- 
holes are  made  in  the  walls  for  ventilation.  The  walls  also 
afford  the  means  of  shoring  u|)  the  ship,  as  in  a  stone  dock ; 
on  the  toll  are  the  engine-house,  pumps,  and  working  plat- 
form. Tliere  are  sometimes  gates  at  the  ends  for  inclo>ing 
till'  dock,  which  are  used  only  wiien  vessels  of  great  weight 
are  to  be  lifted.  t)f  this  description  is  the  Portsmouth,  Va., 
navy-yard  dock,  which  is  .i'M  feet  in  length,  38  feet  in  depth, 
ami  'M  feet  in  inside  width.  This  dock,  with  the  basin  and 
railways,  cost  ^733,000.  The  Pensacola  dock,  whicli  issinu- 
lar,  cost  $!)23,0()0.  There  are  also  balance  clocks  at  New 
York.  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  N'ew  Orleans. 

The  iriin  flouting  dock  at  Ireland  island,  Bermudas,  was 
built  in  Kng'land  and  towed  out  in  18611.  It  is  381  feet  in 
length,  by  124  feet  in  breadth,  weighs  without  the  caissons 
about  8.200  tons,  and  has  a  lifting  power  of  16.700  tons. 

Iron  floating  docks  at  Cartagena  and  Ferrol,  Spain,  con- 
structed by  the  Messrs.  Hennie,  of  England,  are  remarkable 
works.  That  at  Cartagena  is  320  feet  in  length  ;  10.5  feet  in 
breadth  outside:  breadth  inside.  7!)  feet  ;  height  outsid<>.  48 
feet  ;  height  inside,  36*  feet ;  weight  4,400  tons.  This  dock, 
po.vsessing  manv  points  of  resemblance  to  Ciilberfs  balance 
dock,  may  be  described  as  an  oblong  rectangular  box  or 
trough,  without  top  or  ends  ;  walls  and  bottom'  hollow,  and 


Fio.  .5.— Ear!  elevation  of  Rennie's  dock.  A.  level  of  water  when 
ready  to  reeeivr  a  shin  ;  B,  level  of  water  with  ship  clocked  ;  C. 
level  of  water  when  light. 

divided  into  several  independent  chambers;  the  side  walls 
act  as  floats  to  prevent  the  dock  from  sinking  too  rapidly, 
and  eventually  from  l)eing  entirely  submerged.  The  oper- 
ation of  docking  is  performed  thus:  Water  is  admitted  to 
the  base  compartments  by  sluices  and  pi|ies;  the  dock  grad- 
ually sinks  to  a  depth  siifTicient  to  admit  the  ves,sel,  which 
is  then  hauled  in  and  shored  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
engines  and  pumps  tlien  discharge  t^ie  water  from  the  base 
compartments  until  the  floor  of  the  dock  is  out  of  water. 
Among  the  largest  vessels  which  this  dock  has  lifted  is 


the  Spanish  iron-clad  Xuniancia,  of  2H  feet  draught  and 
weighing  3.600  tons.  This  vessel  remained  supported  eighty 
days  without  damaging  or  straining  the  dock.  The  draught 
of  water  of  the  dock,  with  the  Nuniancia  in,  and  with  800 
tons  of  water  in  the  chandlers,  was  Hi  feet;  without  a  load 
the  draught  of  the  dock  is  4  ft.  7  in. 

For  a  description  of  the  hydraidic  lift  and  carriage  for 
transporting  vessels  across  the  islhnuis  of  Teliuantepec  as. 
proposed  by  James  B.  Eads,  see  the  article  on  Sutp-BAli.- 

WAYS. 

Clark's  hydraulic  lift  dock,  first  constructed  by  Mr.  Kdwin 
Clark,  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  London,  consists  of  a  shallow 
pontoon  filled  with  water  and  sunk  between  two  rows  of 
cast-iron  cohnnns.  The  pontoon,  when  the  vessel  is  placed 
over  it,  is  raised  l>y  hydraulic  pumps  acting  on  tlie  pontoori 
by  chains.  In  about  thirty  minutes  a  vessel  drawing  30  feet 
of  water  is  left  afloat  on  a  shallow  pontoon  drawing  only  4 
or  6  feet,  and  may  be  taken  into  the  shallow  dock  prepared 
for  its  reception. 

A  plan  has  been  jiroposed  liy  a  Mr.  Janicki  before  tht"- 
French  Society  of  Engineers  for  a  floating  dock  composed 
of  a  niind-ier  of  pontoons  fmm  which  the  water  is  driven  l)y 
compressed  air.  stability  being  given  to  the  pontoons  by- 
lateral  moving  floats. 

Bibliography. — Professional  Papers  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers;  Reports  of  Secretary  of  War  and  of  Secre- 
tary ofKary;  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers; 
London  Engineering  Xeirs;  The  Engineer;  Engineering; 
Societe  dex  Arls  et  ^Metiem;  Sociefe  des  Ingenieiirs  C'ivils; 
Harbours  and  Docks,  Harcourt  (London,  1885),  etc. 

Kevised  by  Lewis  M.  Havpt. 

Doctor  [Lat..  teacher,  deriv.  of  doce're,  doctum,  teach]: 
a  title  of  lionor  whicli  was  ajiplied  in  early  times  to  teachers 
of  doctrine  in  the  churches,  and  in  more  recent  times  con- 
ferred by  universities;  at  first  as  the  ecpiivalent  of  '•mas- 
ter" {magi.iter).  and  afterward  as  a  still  higher  degree. 
Four  of  the  (ireek  Fathers  <.\thanasius.  Basil.  N'azianzen, 
and  Chryso.stom)  and  three  Latin  Fathers  (Jerome.  Augus- 
tine, and  Gregory  the  Great)  were  distinguished  as  "doctors 
of  the  Church."  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
Bonavcntura.  and  others  bore  the  same  title  in  later  days. 
The  distinction  is  usually  conferred  after  death.  The  title 
"doctor"  was  given  later  in  the  Western  Cliurch  to  proini- 
ni'Ut  teachers  of  scholastic  theology.  Many  of  these  titles 
wvri'  conferred  by  their  followers,  and  had  an  additional 
epithet,  designed  to  be  expressive  of  some  speciid  excellence. 
'I  bus  William  JIalcs  was  callecl  "Doctor  Irrefragabilis" — 
the  irrefutalile  doctor.  William  Ockhani  was  called  by  his 
admirers  "Doctor  Singularis" — the  pre-eminent  doctor — a 
title  given  to  several  other.s.  Doctor  of  law.s,  LI;.  D.  or 
J.  U.  D.  (doctor  utriusque  juris,  teacher  of  both  laws,  i.  e. 
the  civil  and  the  canon  law),  was  the  first  title  of  the  kind 
conferred  by  the  universities.  Bologna  ap|iears  to  have 
been  the  place  where  this  title  was  fir.st  conferred,  but  the 
University  of  Paris  soon  followed,  first  giving  this  degree 
in  1145.  Doctors  of  laws  (except  when  bearing  a  merely 
honorary  title)  long  had  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  the  courts, 
which  is  even  now  scarcely  extinct  in  England.  (See 
Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv..  scene  i.)  In  the 
English  universities  the  doctorate  in  law  is  given  in  course 
at  Oxford  under  the  form  D.  ('.  L.,  and  at  Cambridge  and 
London  undi'r  the  form  LL.  I).  The  degree  of  .S.  T.  D. 
{Sarrosanctip  Theologi(r  Doctor,  i.  e.  Teacher  of  Sacred  The- 
ology) or  D.  D.  (Doctor  of  Divinity),  otherwise  written  T.  D. 
(Doctor  of  Theology),  is  still  given  at  all  the  European  uni- 
versities after  examination  in  the  regular  university  course. 
The  popes  and  archbislio]is  of  Canlerlinry  have  long  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  conferring  the  doctorate  both  in 
law  and  divinity.  The  degree  of  diu.tor  in  medicine  has 
been  traced  back  to  1384,  ancl  that  of  doctor  of  music  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  old.  The  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  confer  the  Ixmorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Let- 
toi-s  (L.  II.  D.)as  their  highest  distinction.  See  Dkgrees, 
CoLLKOE,  University,  Berlix,  Uxiversity  ok,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  other  universities. 

The  word  "doctor"  as  u.s(>d  in  the  Xew  Testament  is 
taken  in  its  primitive  Latin  meaning.  "  teacher."  and  cor- 
responds to  tlie  Hebrew  word  mori  (teacher)  or  to  the  title 
rabl/i  (masterl.  which  was  conferred  during  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  birth  of  Christ  by 
the  "nasi,"  the  chief  of  the  Sanhc'drim,  accompanied  by  the- 
ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Kevised  by  C.  H.  Thurber. 
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Doctor  of  Music:  the  superior  of  two  musical  degrees 
conferred  by  the  English  universities,  the  inferior  being  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Music.  At  Cambridge  and  Oxford  live  years 
must  elapse  before  a  Bachelor  of  Music  can  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music.  The  honorary  degree  has  some- 
times been  conferred  on  distinguished  musicians  who  had 
not  graduated  as  bachelors.  The  following  are  the  pub- 
lished conditions  for  Oxford :  "  Candidate  must  compose 
and  send  to  professor  a  vocal  composition,  secular  or  sacred, 
in  eight-part  harmony  and  good  eight-part  fugal  counter- 
point with  accompaniment  for  full  orchestra.  Length  of 
performance,  forty  to  sixty  minutes."  If  this  "  exercise  " 
be  approved,  a  written,  examination  follows,  in  "  harmony, 
eight-part  counterpoint,  fugue,  form,  instrumentation,  musi- 
cal history,  acoustics,  so  far  as  related  to  theory  of  harmony, 
and  knowledge  of  the  scores  of  great  masters."  If  the  candi- 
date passes  this  examination  satisfactorily,  then  he  "  must 
have  his  exercise  publicly  performed  in  Oxford,  with  com- 
plete band  and  chorus  at  his  own  expense.  He  must  further- 
more deposit  the  manuscript  full-score  in  the  library  of  the 
music  school.  Fees  for  tliis  degree,  £30."  Conditions,  fees, 
etc..  at  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  about  the  same  as  at 
<)xford.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  still  possesses  by 
law  the  right  to  confer  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Music  by  di- 
ploma without  special  examination.  The  only  condition 
appears  to  be  the  payment  of  £63  in  fees.  Germany  and 
Prance  confer  no  such  degrees. 

In  the  U.  S.  many  colleges  confer  this  degree  oftentimes 
without  technical  examination,  so  that  the  title  no  longer 
implies  any  specially  learned  or  scientifie  standing  in  the 
profession.  Dvdlky  Buck. 

Doctors'  Commons,  or  College  of  Doctors'  Commons : 

in  Loudon.  England,  the  popular  name  for  the  courts,  otKces, 
etc..  formerly  occupied  by  the  body  which  was  incorporated 
June  22,  1768,  under  the  "title  of  ■'  The  College  of  Doctors  of 
Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts," 
and  which  had  previously  existed  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies as  a  voluntary  organization.  These  buildings  were 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  were  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  "  community  of  board."  or  dining  to- 
gether, of  the  members  of  the  college.  The  college  con- 
sisted of  a  president  (the  dean  of  the  arches  for  the  time 
being)  and  of  those  doctors  of  law  who,  having  regularly 
taken  that  degree  in  either  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted  advocates  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  rescript  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  elected  fellows  of  the  college  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  charter.  The  functions  of  this  body  of  lawyers  were 
nmch  diminished  by  laws  passed  to  reform  the  system  of 
courts,  and  the  projierty  of  the  college  was  sold,  the  charter 
surrendered,  and  the  corporation  dissolved  under  powers 
conferred  by  statute  in  IH.')*  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  i7,  ss.  116, 
IIT).  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Doctors  of  the  CImrcli :  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch, 
certain  saints  who,  after  death,  have  received  this  title  on 
account  of  their  superior  wisdom  and  excellence.  They  are 
at  present  nineteen  in  number,  viz. :  Sts.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(d.  368  A.  D.),  Athanasius  (373),  Basil  (379),  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (389),  Ambrose  (397),  John  Chrvsostom  (407),  Jerome 
(420),  Augustine  (430),  Peter  Clirvsologus  (450),  Leo  (460), 
Gregory  (604),  Isidore  (636),  Peter  Damian  (1072).  Anselm 
(1109).  Bernard  of  Citeaux  (1153),  Thomas  Aquinas  (1374). 
Bonaventura  (1274),  Francis  de  Sales  (1632).  and  Alphonsus 
of  Liguori  (1787).  Outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
seven  Christian  Fathers  mentioned  in  the  aiticle  Doctor 
(q.  i\)  are  more  especially  designated  by  the  title  "  Doctors 
of  the  Church." 

Doctrinaires,  dok-tri-narz' :  the  politicians  who.  in 
France,  just  after  tlie  restoration  of  1815  occupied  in  the 
(Mianiber  of  Dei>uties  a  place  l)etween  the  Center  and  the 
Extreme  Left.  The  chief  men  of  this  party  were  systematic 
writers  and  speakers  on  governnu'ut.  who  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  form  of  constitution  sf)mewhat  resembling  that  of 
Engla\id.  and  supported  scientific  doctrines  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  aganist  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king.  The 
Word  doctrinaire  was  used  by  their  opponents  to  stigmatize 
them  as  pedantic  and  un])ractical  theorists.  The  leaders  of 
the  Doctrinaires  were  Koycr-CoUard.  Guizot,  the  Due  de 
Broglie.  and  the  Due  de  Decazes.  They  ceased  to  exert 
any  influence  as  a  party  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  The 
term  is  now  frecpiently  used  to  designate  the  jiartisans  of 
abstract  theories,  the  direct  opposites  of  "practical  politi- 
cians." 


Document  [from  Lat.  dociimen'tum,  proof,  example,  i.  e. 
something  from  which  one  learns;  deriv.  of  doce  re,  teach]: 
an  original  or  olTicial  paper  or  writing  relied  on  as  the  basis 
or  proof  of  something:  in  law.  a  written  instrument  ad- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  evidence. 

Dodd,  Charles:  the  assumed  name  of  Hugh  Tootel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  England  ;  b.  at"  Durton-in- 
Broughton,  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  1672 ;  educated  at 
Douay ;  returned  to  England  1698,  and  had  two  charges,  the 
last  at  Harviugton,  where  he  died  Feb.  27,  1743^3.  He 
was  the  author  of  Church  History  of  England  from  1500  to 
1688  (3  vols,  folio.  Brussels,  1737-43),  and  several  other 
works,  chiefly  polemical.  His  history  was  a  reply  to  that 
of  Burnet,  and  has  been  in  part  republished  down  to  1625 
(•5  vols.,  London,  1839-43).  Its  value  is  regarded  as  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  characterized  by  severity  and  unfairness. 

Dodder-laurels  {Cassythacece):  a  family  of  parasitic 
plants  having  the  habit  and  appearance  of  dodders,  but  in 
other  respects  resembling  the  laurels,  to  which  they  are 
generally  referred.  They  replace  the  dodders  in  hot  regions, 
where  alone  they  grow.  The  U.  S.  have  but  one  known  spe- 
cies, the  Cassytha  Jitiformis  of  Florida. 

Dodders  [0.  Eng.  dodder  :  Germ.  Dotter,  connected  with 
0.  Eng.  dott,  point,  spot.  Eng.  clot,  point]  :  leafless  parasitic 
plants,  generally  placed  by  botanists  in  the  genus  Cuscuta 
and  family  Conrolru/acece,  but  sometimes  made  a  distinct 
family  called  Cuscutacece.  They  have  twining  thread-like 
stems  of  orange  yellow,  and  flowers  in  thick  clusters.  They 
are  found  native  in  the  temperate  zone,  in  both  the  Old  anil 
New  Worlds,  and  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  flax,  clover, 
hop.  and  bean  crops  by  smothering  the  plants.  The  dodders 
are  remarkable  for  luu'ing  their  embryos  without  cotyle- 
dons. On  germinating  the  slender  stem  grows  up  from  the 
ground,  and  having  attached  itself  as  a  climbing  parasite  to 
herbs  a'nd  shrubs  the  proper  root  dies,  leaving  the  vine  to 
subsist  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant  which  supports  it.  This 
it  does  by  means  of  papilla-like  roots,  which  penetrate  the 
bark  of  the  plant  on  which  it  lives.  Huge  dodders  in  Af- 
ghanistan grow  upon  the  trees,  and  even  prey  upon  them- 
selves. About  twenty  species  are  known  in  North  America, 
growing  upon  many  herbaceous  plants  and  even  a  few 
shrubs.  C.  arvensis  sometimes  attacks  clover  in  the  U.  S., 
while  C.  epithymnm,  a  foreign  species,  is  very  destructive  to 
clover  in  Europe,  and  is  sparingly  introduced  into  the  U-  S. 
C.  ejiiliuum,  another  foreign  species,  is  occasionally  found 
in  flax-fields  in  the  t^  S.    Revised  by  Charles  E.  Bessev. 

Doddridge,  Johx  :  jurist :  b.  at  Barnstaple,  England, 
1555.  He  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1572,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1576:  was 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  1613-38.  Author  of  The  Law- 
yer's Light  (London.  1629) :  -1  Complete  Parson,  or  a  De- 
scription of  Adrowsons  and  Church.  Livings  (1602);  The 
History  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Estate  of  the  Frinci- 
pality  of'Wcdes  {\mO) :  The  English  Lawyer  (l&il) :  Opin- 
ions Touching  the  Antiquity.  Power.  Order.  State.  Manner, 
Per.'ions,  and  Proceedings  of  the  High  Courts  of  Parliament 
in  England  (1656).     D.  in  London.  Sept.  13.  1628. 

Doddridge.  Philtp.  D.  D.  :  preacher  and  author :  li.  in 
London.  England,  June  26.  1702.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
Dissenting  congregation  at  Kibworth  in  1723.  but  left  in 
1725,  went  to  JIarket  Harborough.  and  removed  in  1729  to 
Xorthampton.  where  he  was  principal  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary and  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  large  congregation. 
In  1730  he  married  Jlercy  Maris.  From  principle  he 
avoided  controversy,  but  that  course  drew  upon  him  the 
charge  of  being  a  trimmer  and  double-dealer.  He  was  an 
earnest  and  devout  preacher,  and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer.  His  most  imporlaut  works  are  Tlie  liise 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  (174.5);  T)ie  Family 
E.rpositor  (6  vols.  4to,  1739-56);  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
(1747);  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pneumcitology.  Ethics,  and 
Divinity  (1763):  and  A  Commentary  on  the  yew  Testament. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  improvements  upon  Jei'emiah 
Rich's  Brief  and  Easy  System  of  Shorthand  (1799).  He 
wrote  374  hymns,  some  of  which  are  admirable.  1).  at  Lis- 
bon (whither  he  had  gone  for  his  hc-dlh).  Oct.  26,  1751. 
See  Job  Orton.  Life  of  Doddridge  (London.  1766);  Thomas 
Stedm.'in.  Letter.^  to  and  from.  Dr.  Doddridge  (1790);  Cor- 
re.-ipondence  and  Diary,  edited  by  John  Dodilridge  Hum- 
])hreys  (5  vols.,  1829);  especially  the  Life  by  Charles  Stan- 
ford (London  and  New  "i  ork,  1881). 

Revised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 
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Dodcc'aaron  [from  Gr.  5w5«Ka.  twelve +  7cu>'(o,  a iisrle] :  a  rcg- 
ilai-  |piilyf;oii  uf  twelve  ei|ual  si<le.s  and  twelve  equal  angles. 

DodeealieMroii  [from  Or.  SdSeKo.  twelve  +  eSpo,  seat, 
base]:  one  of  I  lie  live  Platoiiie  lioilies  or  regular  solids, 
bounded  by  twelve  equal  ami  regular  pentagons;  has  thirty 
equal  edges  and  twenty  equal  solid  angles,  eaeli  Tormed  by 
the  meeting  ol'  three  equal  plane  angles.  Its  volume  is  near- 
ly 7'()G:il'.J  times  that  of  the  eube  of  one  of  its  sides. 

Dodeca'theoil  (l-at.  dodecatheon,  plant  of  the  twelve 
gods;  from  tir.  SaBefco,  twelve  +  flciis,  god,  probably  in  al- 
lusion to  its  curious  nodding  llowei-s,  about  twelve  in  imm- 
ber] :  a  genus  of  jilants  of  the  family  Primiilaci'a'.  The 
Dudfcalhfon  meadia  of  the  U.  S.  is  an  elegant  plant  called 
-Vmeriean  cowslip,  or  shooting  star. 

Diiderlein.  Lidwig:  pedagogue  and  classical  scholar;  b. 
in  Jena,  Dee.  I!).  ITIH  ;  son  of  .lohann  Christ o])h,  a  Protestant 
divine;  studied  |ihilology  in  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Krlangen. 
and  Berlin.  In  IHlo  he  became  professor  in  Hern,  where  he 
published,  together  with  Brerai.  a  large  number  of  exegetical 
editions  of  the  (ireek  and  Koman  classics.  In  181!)  he  went  to 
Erlangen  in  the  double  capacity  of  director  of  a  gymnasium 
and  professor  at  the  university.  D.  Nov.  9,  186;{.  -Vpart 
from  his  elegant  translations  and  eloquent  orations,  his  rep- 
utation cliietly  rests  upon  his  lexicographical  labors,  in  par- 
ticular on  his  Liili'iitische  Syiioni/me  ii.  EtymoliMjii'H  (6  vols., 
\t<:',i^).  See  K.  Kauchcnstein,  S.  ^ihwrizer  JIu.'ieum  (iv.,  pp. 
1.J5-J80);  Bursian,  Al/geiiieine  deuhclie  Biuynqjhie  (v.,  p. 
281  f.).  llevised  by  Alfred  Glukma.n. 

Dodge.  Ebexezer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  a  Baptist  divine  and 
scholar;  b.  at  Salem.  Mass.,  Apr.  ii.  1819;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1840,  and  at  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution in  1845;  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  Covington  Theo- 
logical Institution  (1846-47);  pastor  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  11.  (1847-18);  New  London,  N.  H.  (1S49-.53) ;  profe.«sor 
in  the  theological  department  of  Madison  University.  Ham- 
ilton, N.  V.  (18iJ.'J-C8) ;  and  jiresideiit  of  the  universitv  from 
1868  till  his  death.  Jan.  o.  189U.  He  pulillshed  Ev'uhnce.t 
lit  ChriMiunity  (Boston,  186'J) ;  i'hri.sfian  Jlimlayy  (Ham- 
ilton, N.  v.,  1883) ;  several  able  reviews,  etc. 

Dodjjc,  Grenville  Mellex.  LL.  1).:  general;  b,  at  Dan- 
vei-s,  .^Ia.ss,.  Apr.  12.  1881 ;  graduated  at  a  military  academy 
in  Norwich.  \  t.,  in  18.i0:  became  a  civil  engineer  and  made 
one  of  the  earliest  surveys  along  the  Platte  for  a  Pacific 
railway ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Pea  Kidge  in  Mar., 
1862,  and  became  a  major-general  of  Union  volunteers  in 
June,  11^64.  He  directed  a  corps  of  (Ten.  Shermairs  army 
in  the  cam|mign  against  Atlanta  (May  to  Sept.,  1864),  and 
succeeded  Kosecrans  as  commander  of  the  deparliiient  of 
Missouri  in  December  of  that  year;  resigned  May.  1866,  to 
become  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway.  He 
represented  a  district  of  Iowa  as  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1867-69.  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Hepublican  con- 
vention of  1868,  and  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  1876. 

Dodge,  He.srv:  general;  b.  at  Vincennes,  Ind,.  Oct.  13, 
1782.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in 
various  Indian  wars;  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin  Territorv 
1836-41  and  1845-48  ;  a  delegate  to  Congress  (1841-4.1) :  and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (1849-.57).  D.  at  Burlington, 
la.,  June  19,  1867. 

Dodge,  i\I.\RV  Abi(;.hi,  (Gail  IlamiUiin):  author;  b,  in 
Hamilton,  Jlass,,  about  1830;  was  a  school-teacher  in  her 
youtli;  in  1865-67  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Uur  Youiu/ 
Folk-H ;  in  1876  became  a  resident  of  Washington,  D,  C. 
Among  her  works  are  Gala  Days  (1863);  WuitKinn  VTrongH, 
a  Coiinler-Irritiint  (1868);  Skirmishes  and  Sketches.  The 
liatlle  of  the.  Bniiks  (1870);  Uur  Common-Schuul  System 
(1880) ;  and  The  Insuppressible  Hook  (XiSS'i).  She  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  current  literature.     D.  Aug,  17,  1896. 

Dodge.  jMaky  Mai'ES:  author;  b.  in  New  York  city  in 
ISW,  daughtiT  of  Prof.  James  J,  Majies.  an  eminent  chem- 
ist, and  married  to  William  Dodge.  She  has  written  much 
for  children,  and  has  been  since  1873  editor  of  .S7,  Nicltotas, 
a  children's  nuigazine,  Finns  lirinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates 
(1865),  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  is  the 
best  known  of  her  writings,  which  include  also  Irvington 
Stories  (1864);  Along  llie  Way,  poems  (1879);  Donald  and 
Dorotliy  (1883),  etc,  H.  A,  Beers, 

Dodge,  William  Earle  :  philanthropist;  b.  in  Hartford, 

Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1805 ;  removed  to  New  \  ork  in  his  thirteenth 

vear.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  into  business  on 

his  own  account,  and  became  an  extensive  importer  and 
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manufacturer.  He  was  an  active  member  of  manv  benevo- 
lent and  religious  societies,  a  member  of  the  peace  conven- 
tion of  1861,  and  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  186(>-67. 
He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Svrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege at  Beirut.  D.  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  9,  1883.  A 
statue  of  Mr,  Dodge  was  erected  in  New  York  in  1885.  See 
his  Life  bv  D,  Stuart  Dodge  (New  York,  1887)  and  by  Carlos 
Martyn  (New  York,  1890). 

Dodge  City:  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Ford 
CO..  Kan.  (for  location,  see  map  of  Kansas,  ref.  7-D);  on  the 
Ark.nnsas  river.  It  liasa  Presbyterian  college. graded  schools, 
electric  lights,  water-works,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  996;  (1890) 
1,763;  (1895)  1,857.  Editor  of  '-Tlmes." 

DodgevMle :  city;  capital  of  Iowa  cc.  Wis.  (for  location  of 
couniy.  see  map  of  ^Visconsin,  ref.  7-D);  on  Ch.  and  N.  \V. 
and  ill.  Cent.  Railways;  48  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Madison;  has 
seven  churches,  public  school  with  a  high  school  depart- 
ment, and  manufactures  of  wagons,  buggies,  plows,  flour, 
and  creamerv  butter:  lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    Poi>,  (1880;  1,547;  (1890)  1,722;  (1895)  2,031. 

Editor  of  "Chroxule." 

Dodgson,  CnARLES  Lutwidge,  M.  A. :  author;  b.  in  Eng- 
land aliout  1833;  graduated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  18.54,  with  a  first  class  in  mathematics;  took  holy 
orders  in  1861  ;  was  mathematical  lecturer  at  Christ  Churcii 
College  185.5-81 ;  published  Euclid  and  his  Modern  Rivals 
(1879):  The  Game  of  Logic  (1886):  Jfolhema/ira  Curiosa 
(1888);  also,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lewis  Carroll,  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  (1865)  and  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  (1872):  besides  other  volumes  of  poems,  parodies,  anJl 
children's  stories,  including  Doublets  (1879);  liliyme?  and 
Reason  ?  (1883) ;  and  Sylvie  and  Bruno  (1889).  D.  at  (Juild- 
ford,  England,  Jan,  14,' 1898, 

\ioAo  (Didus  inepttts):  a  remarkable  extinct  member  of 
the  order  Columbm  (pigeons)  and  family  Dididte ;  found 
only  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  A  closely  related  bird,  the 
solitaire  (Pezophaps  .tolitaria).  was  found  in  Rodriguez,  and 
what  was  probably  a  third  member  of  the  family  in  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  The  dodo  is  described  as  larger  than  a 
swan,  of  a  clumsy  form,  with  a  large  head  and  enormous 
bill,  the  upper  mandible  being  the  longer  and  hooked  at  the 
point,  short  thick  legs  covered  with  scales,  and  such  ex- 


Dodo. 

tremely  short,  weak  wings  that  the  bird  could  not  fly. 
With  the  exception  of  the  wing  feathers  the  plumage  was 
soft  and  downy.  The  general  color  was  gray,  the  breast 
brown,  anl  the  wings  and  tail  yellowish.  The  flesh,  though 
tough,  was  eatable,  and  dodos  were  taken  in  considerable 
numbers  by  the  Dutch  voyagei"s  to  provisjim  their  ships. 
Being  incapable  of  flight,  a  poor  runner,  and  withal  stupid, 
the  dodo  was  easilv  captured,  and  its  extermination  was 
rapid.  By  1693,  a  little  less  than  a  century  after  the  dis- 
covery of  .Mauritius,  the  dodo  seems  to  have  been  extermi- 
nated, the  last  record  of  its  occurrence  being  July,  1681. 
Up  to  1866  the  only  known  remains  of  the  dodo  consisted  of 
a  skull  in  Copenhagen,  an  imperfect  skull  in  Prague,  a  foot 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  head  anil  foot  in  Oxford.  In 
1866,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  bones  were  ob- 
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tained  from  a  small  marsh,  termed  tlie  Mare  aux  Ijonges,  and 
others  have  been  procured  still  more  i-ecently.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  external  appearance  of  the  bird — aside  from  the 
descriptions  of  voyagers — is  based  on  the  paintings  of 
Roelandt  and  John  Savary,  who  drew  the  dodo  from  exam- 
ples brought  alive  to  Holland.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dodo'iia  (in  Gr.  ^wSiivri) :  an  ancient  city  of  Epirus ;  seat 
of  a  celebrated  oracle  and  temple  of  .lupiter,  for  a  time  the 
most  famous  oracle  of  Greece  except  that  of  Delphi.  Its 
origin  was  attributed  to  Deucalion.  This  oracle  was  con- 
sulted by  tlie  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  other  nations,  and 
its  responses  were  delivered  from  an  (wiv-tree;  or,  according 
to  another  legend,  by  the  agitation  of  a  row  of  kettles  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  t"he  noise  of  which  was  interpreted  by 
priests  as  tlie  answers  of  the  oracle.  The  temple  of  Dodona 
was  destroyed  by  the  ^Etolians  in  319  B.  c. 

Dods,  Marcus,  D.  D.  :  Scottish  divine  of  liberal  tenden- 
cies; a  minister  of  the  Free  t'liurch  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Bel- 
ford,  N'orthuml]erland,  England,  Apr.  11,  18^4;  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  (M.  A.  1854)  and  at  ^STew  College, 
Edinburgh  (18.")4-58).  He  became  pastor  of  the  Eenfield 
Free  C'liurch,  Glasgow,  1864 ;  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  New  (Jollegs,  Edinburgh,  1889.  Ainong  his 
published  works  are  the  following,  some  of  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions:  The  Pratjer  that  Teaches 
to  Pray  (Edinburgh,  186^);  Tlie  Epistles  to  tlie  Seven 
Churches  (186."));  Jsrae/'s  Iron  Af/e  (London,  1874);  jVu- 
hdi/iiiieil.  Buddlia.  and  Clirist  {1S17):  llandhimk  on  Hai/i/ai, 
Zechariah.  and  Maluclii  (Edinburgh,  1879);  Isaac,  Jacob, 


troduction  to  the  JSfew  Testament  (London,  1888) ;  I'tte  Book 
of  Genesis  (1888);  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(1889);  Erasmus  and  other  JE'ssay*  (1891) ;  The  Gosjiel  of 
St.  John  (3  vols..  1891-92).  Willis  J.  Beecuer. 

Dodslcy,  Robert,  bookseller  and  author;  b.  near  Mans- 
field. England,  in  1708.  He  opened  a  book-store  in  London, 
and  became  a  friend  of  Pope  and  other  literary  men  of  his 
time.  He  produced  in  1737  a  farce  called  The  Kinfj  and  the 
Miller  of  Ilansfield,  which  was  successful.  His  tragedy  of 
Cleone  (1758)  was  performed  with  great  applause.  He  pur- 
eliased  Dr.  .Johnson's  London  for  ten  guineas,  and  his  ^'aH- 
iti/  of  Hinnan.  HV.s/ip.?  for  fifteen  guineas.  He  published  a 
Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays  (13  vols.,  8vo,  1780)  and  other 
works.    D.  Sept.  35,  1764. 

Dodwcll.  Hexry;  chronologist ;  I),  in  Dublin,  in  Oct., 
1641 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Diililiu  :  elected  Camden 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxfor<l  in  1688,  but  deposed  frcnn 
his  chair  in  1691  because  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  III.  Among  his  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  Greek  and  Roman  chronology  are  his  Annates 
Vellei,  Quinlil.,  Statian.  {l(3i)S);  Annitles  Thncyd.  et  Xen- 
ophont.  (1703).  D.  in  Schottesbrook,  June  7, 1711.  See  Dod- 
well's  Works,  abridged,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Fr. 
Brokesby  (3  vols.,  London,  1733).  Alfred  GuuEMA>f. 

Doe,  JouN  :  a  name  in  legal  documents  for  a  person  whose 
name  is  unknown;  specifically,  the  fictitious  plaintiff  in 
E.JECTMENT  {q.  )).). 

Doebereiner:  See  Dobereiner. 
Doedeiicin :  See  DCujerlein. 

Dogbane :  a  plant  of  llie  genus  Apocynum  and  family 
Apoeijniireip,  having  liell-sliaped  flowers,  no  style,  and  the 
fruit  a  pair  of  follich'S.  Some  of  the  species  are  herliaceous, 
others  shruliliy,  and  some  are  found  in  colder  climates  than 
is  usual  for  |Jants  of  this  order.  Tlu^  dogbane  of  North 
America  (Apoci/niini  and rosann i fot i u m)  is  a  perennial  her- 
baceous plant  about  3  feet  high,  with  smooth  stem,  milky 
juice,  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  light-pink  flowers.  It  grows 
in  open,  barren  places  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  is 
valued  for  the  medicinal  iirojiertics  of  the  bark  of  the  root, 
which  is  emetic,  diapliorelic,  and  in  small  dosestonic.  This 
and  the  Indian  hemp  (,1.  cannabinuni),  winch  (Mmtains 
similar  niedicimil  ])roperties,  yields  a  copious  fine  ilax-like 
filler,  used  by  the  Indians;  liut  otherwi.se  the  plant  is  em- 
ployed only  for  medicinal  pur|ioses. 

Dog  Dnvs,  or  Canleiilar  Days:  tlie  forty  days  between 
July  3  and  Aug.  11.  Canicular  is  derived  from  Canicnla, 
the  Latin  name  of  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  which  rose  lieliacally 
near  July  1.  The  ancients  ascribed  the  great  heat  of  sum- 
mer to  the  influence  of  this  star,  but  it  was  by  accident 


only  that  its  rising  coincided  with  the  warmest  season.  The 
time  of  its  rising  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  country, 
and,  owing  to  precession,  is  later  every  yeai\ 

Dog  Distemper:  a  disorder  common  among  young- 
dogs,  considered  to  be  of  a  catarrhal  character.  A  general 
running  from  the  nose  and  eyes  is  a  leading  symptom,  to- 
gether with  a  short  dry  cough,  succeeded  by  loss  of  strength 
and  wasting  of  the  body.  The  flow  from  the  nose,  at  first 
watery,  in  a  little  time  becomes  mucous  and  purulent,  fill- 
ing the  eyes  and  choking  up  the  nostrils,  and  is  attended 
by  coughing  and  vomiting,  with  an  increased  wasting  of 
flesh  and  loss  of  appetite.  A  convulsive  twitching,  paraly- 
sis of  the  extremities,  attended  by  fits,  with  symptoms  of 
an  affection  of  tlie  bi'ain,  apjiear  when  the  disease  becomes 
malignant.  At  such  a  time  the  sight  of  another  dog  often 
brings  on  a  fit,  which  may  be  somewhat  checked  by  fond- 
ling. The  fits  usually  prove  fatal  if  they  continue  to  in- 
crease in  violence  and  frequency.  A  frequent  consequence 
of  the  distemper  is  inflammation  of  the  lungs  an<l  a  dysen- 
teric discharge,  indicating  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

The  leading  remedies,  which  must  be  applied  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  are  laxatives,  emetics,  occasional  bleed- 
ing, etc.  Astringents  should  be  used  to  check  the  diar- 
rhoea, and  the  violence  of  the  fits  may  be  quelled  by  warm 
baths  and  ano<lynes. 

Doge,  doj  [Ital. <Lat.  dux.  ducis,  leader]:  the  title  of 
the  chief  magistrate  in  the  rejiublics  of  Venice,  Amalfi,  and 
Genoa.  The  origin  of  the  office  in  Venice  dates  as  far  back  as 
697.  Previously  Venice  had  been  governed  by  seven  tribunes, 
but  the  intrigues  consequent  on  their  election,  and  the  ris- 
ing power  of  the  republic,  made  it  expedient  to  concentrate 
the  power  of  the  government.  The  first  doge  was  Paoluccio 
Anapeste.  The  doges  were  elected  by  the  people,  but  the 
choice  usually  fell  on  a  member  of  one  of  the  powerful  fam- 
ilies. They  were  invested  with  almost  absolute  power  till 
about  the  year  1173,  when  the  legislative  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  council  of  470  members.  This 
council  elected  twenty-four  of  their  members,  who  in  turn 
elected  twelve  of  their  own  number,  upon  whom  the  choice 
of  the  doge  devolved.  The  first  doge  elected  in  this  man- 
ner was  Sebastiano  Ziani,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  instal- 
lation in  office,  scattered  money  among  the  people  to  win 
their  favor — a  custom  which  was  followed  by  his  successors. 
This  doge  also  introduced  the  custom  of  wedding  the  Ad- 
riatic Sea.  This  was  a  marriage  cereiiKmy  wjiich  took 
place  on  Ascension  Day,  and  which  typified  the  absolute 
dominion  which  the  Venetians  claimed  over  that  sea.  On. 
these  occasions  a  ring  was  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the 
ship  Bucentaur.  The  principle  of  indirect  election  has- 
probably  never  been  carried  to  such  absurd  lengths  as  by 
the  electoral  machinery  established  in  1268.  Ten  or  twelve 
bodies  of  voters  were  successively  chosen  before  the  actual 
electors  were  reached.  Prom  this  time  the  council  grad- 
ually narrowed  the  powers  of  the  doge,  till  in  1638  the  of- 
fices of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  high-admiral  of 
the  navy  ceased  to  belong  to  the  dogate  (or  dogado,  as  the 
dignity  was  called)  unless  by  a  special  decree  of  the  council 
of  foi-ty,  a  high  court  of  justice  composed  of  forty  members,. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  council  of  ten  was  estab- 
lished, and  vested  with  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  which 
entitled  it  to  pass  judgment  even  upon  the  doge  himself. 
About  this  time  the  powers  of  the  doge  became  so  restricted 
as  to  be  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  constant  espio- 
nage to  which  he  was  subjected  made  the  office  no  longer 
an  object  of  ambition.  In  1339  it  was  found  necessary  to- 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  a  doge  who  had  been  elected  from 
resigning  his  jilace.  The  ollice  disappeared  with  the  fall 
of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797.  Lodovico  Jlanin,  elected 
in  17S8,  was  the  seventy-third  and  last  doge  of  Venice. 

The  first  doge  of  Genoa  was  Simon  Boccanera,  elected  by 
the  people  in  1339.  Like  that  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  his 
ofiice  was  origmally  for  life.  His  powers  were  shared, 
though  not  restricted,  by  twelve  aldermen.  In  1538  the 
Genoese  framed  a  lu'w  constitution,  by  wdiich  the  doge  was- 
to  be  re-elected  every  two  years,  and  the  powers  of  the 
otlicc  were  restricted  by  two  councils,  of  which  one  com- 
prised 300  and  the  other  100  nu>iubers.  In  1797,  when  the 
French  occupii'd  Genoa,  the  olllee  of  doge  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1803  it  was  restored  with  the  restoration  of  the  republic, 
but  it  finally  disappeared  in  1804.  The  republic  of  Amalfi  in 
897  A.  D.  exchanged  its  government  by  annually  (  hosen  con- 
suls for  the  dogate,  which  was  held  for  life ;  but  its  repulili- 
can  government  ceased  in  13-50.    Revised  by  F.  M.  Colby. 
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Doarllshps  :  poiiular  name  of  several  small  species  of  shark, 
SI)  iiaini'il  prolialily  from  their  pursuing  their  prey  like  ilogs 
Imntinj;.  The  eommoii  dogfish,  Sf/iiii/iis  acantliian,  is  fouml 
in  great  quantities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides  and  Ork- 
neys. The  same  species  is  al)undaMt  along  the  New  Kngland 
coasts  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  northward.  It  is  everywhere 
caught  for  its  oil.  Most  of  the  small  spotted  sharks  are 
known  as  dogshark  or  doglish.  Tlie  dogfish  of  the  Western 
States  is  the  Amia  {q.  i:). 

I)(iir-f<»x :  a  small  animal  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Criiiiild'.  of  the  genus  ('i/iiiili)pf.r.  It 
lias  erect  pointed  ears,  a  sharp  muzzle,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  a  greyhound,  and  a  bushy  tail. 

Dog'jBTPr  [Dutch  (/»(/(7cc.  codfish] :  a  two-masted  fishing- 
bnat  of  ihe  ketch  build,  with  bluff  bows.  It  is  used  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  Doggerbank  fishery. 

Doggcrbaiik  :  an  extensive  sandliank  in  the  middle  of 
the  (^iernian  Ocean,  between  England  and  Denmark. 
Length  about  170  miles;  average  wiilth,  10  miles.  In  some 
parts  it  is  covered  with  only  8  fiithoms  of  water.  Here  are 
important  cod-fisheries.  An  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  in  Aug.,  1781. 
Sre   Mather,  ^'or'ard  of  ihe.  Dmjytr  (IStfH). 

Dojrgett.  David  Seth,  D.  D  :  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  ;  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va.,  June  'i<S, 
ISIO;  educated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Virginia;  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  in  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  1829.  He  was  professor  in  Kaii- 
dolph-.M.'icon  College,  Virginia,  1841— 4(),  and  was  conse- 
crated t)ishoi>  in  18G7,  from  which  time  his  residence  was  in 
Kichmond.  Va.  He  wrote  Tltf.  War  and  i/s  Close  (Hich- 
mond.  1X1)4).     D.  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  1880. 

Dog:  Islaiiil  Light:  a  revolving  light,  4.5  feet  above  the 
water,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Florida;  lat.  2!)  46  51"  N'., 
Ion.  84'  38'  :i7  W.  The  island  is  30  miles  E.  of  Apfia- 
lachicola,  and  the  light  is  a  mile  E.  of  its  western  end. 

Doi^nia  [<ir.  Siy/ia.  an  opinion,  that  which  seems  good,  a 
decree,  deriv.  of  Soxei.  il  seems  good,  SeSoxrai.  it  has  been 
determined] :  originally  an  opinion,  afterward  an  arti(de  of 
belief  derived  from  authority.  The  term  is  .sometimes  ap- 
plied to  what  are  regarded  as  the  essential  iloctrines  of 
Chrislianily,  U.S  contained  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  wi'itings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  study  or  science  of 
dogmas  (l)ugin(ilik)  has  a  .separate  professorship  in  the 
I'roteslant  universities  of  Germany.  The  term  doctrine  is  a 
preferable  one,  as  dogma  is  coming  more  and  more  to  l)e 
used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 

Dogs:  the  Canida'  in  general,  but  usually  only  the  do- 
mes! icate<l  races  which  are  considered  as  dilferent  varieties 
of  one  species — Cania  famUiaria.  The  domestication  of 
the  dog  took  )ilace  at  an  early  date;  he  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  pictured  on  Egyptian  inonumenls  .5.000  years  old, 
his  bones  occur  in  the  neolithic  shell-heaps  of  Europe  and 
Amcriea,  and,  like  his  master's,  liis  origin  and  early  liistory 
are  largely  conjectural.  As  the  various  races  of  man  are 
supposed  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  so  modern  dogs  are, 
by  some,  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  one  ancient  and 
wild  species.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  vari- 
ous species  of  wild  dogs  have  been  tamed  in  different  |)arts 
of  the  world,  and  that  Ihe  wolf,  coyote, and  jackal  have  been 
the  <'hief  sources  whence  come  the  many  breeds  of  dogs,  al- 
though others  have  been  domesticated.  These  three  .s])ecies 
when  young  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  playful,  cross  with 
domesticated  dogs  and  produce  fertile  hybriils,  and,  al- 
though comnarativcly  silent  in  their  wild  state,  learn  in  cap- 
tivity to  bark,  while  ilogs  that  run  wild  lose  the  liabit.  Foxes 
can  scarcely  have  been  among  I  he  i)rogeriitors  of  the  dogs, 
since,  according  to  liartlett,  there  is  no  well-authenlicated 
case  of  a  cross  between  the  dog  and  fox.  The  length  of 
time  that  dogs  have  been  donieslicaled,  the  various  i)ur- 
poses  for  whicli  thev  are  used,  and  the  demands  of  fashion 
have  given  rise  to  tiie  numerous  breeds  of  dogs,  which  can 
not  be  far  from  200.  'I'he  variation  among  them  is  im- 
mense— in  size,  from  the  toy  terrier  of  2  lb.  or  less  to  the  St. 
liernard  of  over  1.50  lb. ;  in  shape,  from  the  bow-legged  bull- 
dog and  crook-limbed  dachshund  to  the  slender  greyhound  ; 
in  disposition,  from  the  gentle  Chinese  sleeve-dog  to  the 
savage  Tibet  mastifT.  This  great  variation  prevents  any 
exact  classification,  since  between  any  two  extremes  inter- 
mediate forms  can  be  found.  Cuvier  divided  dogs  into 
three  group.s,  mainly  according  to  the  shape  of  the  lieail, 
proportions  of  parietal  bones,  size  of  frontal  sinu.s,  and  size 


and  shane  of  brain  cavity;  but  more  recent  writers  liavo 
arranged  them  in  races  according  to  external  characters, 
dividing  them  into  Wolf-ixxjs,  Greyhounds,  Spaniels, 
Hoi:nds,  Mastikks,  and  Terkiehs  (qq.  v.). 

The  Eskimo,  collie,  and  Newfoundland  are  examples  of 
irolf-dog.i,  the  first  named  with  its  j)ointed  muzzle,  erect 
ears,  and  savage  disposition,  being  indeed  little  removed 
from  a  wolf.  The  Newfoundland  is  regarded  as  either  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  Indian  dogs  and  those  intro- 
duced by  the  English  settlers  or  as  descendants  of  dogs 
brouglit  over  by  early  Norwegian  visitors.  The  breed  is  at 
a  low  ebb  in  Newfoundland  and  at  its  best  in  England. 
The  Leonlicrg  is  a  cross  between  the  Newfoundlan<i  and  St. 
Bernard,  this  last  being  also  included  in  the  wolf-dogs. 
The  original  St.  Bernards  were  exterminated  by  a  distem- 
per in  1820  and  n^placed  by  the  i)resent  breed,  whose  long- 
haired variety  has  been  brought  to  an  enormous  size  by 
English  breeders.  The  grcj/Zioundx  are  an  old  race,  a  breed 
with  curled  tails  being  portrayed  on  Egyptian  monuments 
3,000  years  old.  In  feudal  England  the  greyhound  could 
be  kei)t  only  by  princt's  and  nobles,  and  to  kill  one  was 
punishable  with  death.  The  coarse-haired  dccrhound  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  an  Irish  dog  used  in  hunting  wolves 
and  red  deer,  and  approaches  the  slaghound  very  closely, 
althou";li  this  last  is  placed  with  the  hounds.  Greyhounds 
hunt  almost  entirely  by  sight,  speed  and  wind  having  been 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  other  qualities. 

The  spaniel  group  includes  the  various  spaniels  and  setters, 
the  latter  being  n  comparatively  recent  breed  derived  l)y  se- 
lection from  the  former.  Few  setters  now  ■•set."  although 
this  name  was  given  them  from  their  indicating  the  presence 
of  game  by  crouching  instead  of  pointing,  like  the  pointer. 
In  both  the  habit  has  been  brought  about  by  man's  taking 
advantage  of  (he  stealthy  creep  or  brief  pause  of  the  wild 
dog  before  making  a  sudden  rush  and  bringing  it  to  a  full, 
long-continued  stop. 

To  the  hoiind.'<  ijelong  the  blooilhound,  pointer,  and  re- 
lated lireeds,  the  group  including  those  dogs  which  have  the 
keenest  .scent,  and  rely  on  their  noses  rather  than  on  their 
eyes.  Many  of  them  are  noteworthy  for  speed  and  "stay- 
ing" qualities,  foxhounds  having  been  known  to  make  4 
miles  in  seven  minutes,  and  to  keej)  on  the  run  for  ten  con- 
secutive hours.  The  ))ointer  bears  evidence  of  his  Spanish 
origin  in  names  like  Don  and  Carlo,  which  still  cling  to  him. 

The  ma-'itiffs,  characterized  by  shortness  and  breadth  of 
muzzle  and  generally  robust  form.  e()m])rise  such  well- 
known  forms  as  the  now  popular  iMiglish  mastilV,  bulldog, 
and  pug.  The  race  of  mastilfs  is  an  old  one,  figured  on  As- 
syrian monuments  of  (J40  n.  c,  and  represented  in  statuettes 
of  clay  bearing  such  names  as  "biting  his  enemies,"  "cap- 
turing enemies,"  and  "causing  evil  to  come  forth,"  names 
which  refer  to  the  use  of  these  dogs  in  war.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  breed  mastilfs  of  a  more  slender,  "leggier" 
build  than  formerly.  The  bulldog  is  no  longer  used  for  bull- 
baiting,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  bred  for  show  purposes. 

Lastly,  the  leiTiers  comprise  a  number  of  small,  active, 
and  greatly  varied  breeds.  The  name  comes  from  the  Old 
French,  in  allusion  to  their  digging  habits,  and  they  were 
formerly  used  in  conjunction  with  foxhounds  to  dig  out 
foxes  when  mil  to  earth. 

The  uses  of  dogs  are  manifold.  They  serve  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  in  the  icy  North  furnish  the  sole  means  of  win- 
ter travel.  They  participate  actively  in  the  sports  of  civil- 
ized man,  and  aid  their  savage  masters  in  the  chase,  while 
among  .some  tribes  they  not  only  help  to  obtain  food,  but  are 
themselves  cooked  and  eaten,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Incas 
and  Aztecs,  when  a  special  breed  was  regularly  kept  for  this 
purpose,  and  fed  exclusively  on  vegetable  diet. 

\\  ill!  dogs,  descended  from  the  domesticated  breeds,  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  world;  a  well-established  race  is 
found  in  Cuba,  and  others  in  Africa  and  South  America, 
while  even  the  pariah  or  street  dog  of  the  East  has  so  far 
become  a  distinct  breed  as  to  have  certain  cranial  characters 
of  his  own.  F.  A.  Lii:as. 

Dog's-tail  Grass  :  (1)  a  grass  of  the  genus  Eleusine.  and 
(2)  a  gra.ss  of  the  genus  Ci/noxiirus.  Species  of  both  genera 
are  found  native  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  crested  dog's- 
tail  grass  {Ci/noxiiiiix  cii><latus)  is  much  prized  in  Enjiland 
for  lawns  and  sheep-pistures.  The  Eleiisine  indica  is  ex- 
tensively naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 

Dog  Star  :  a  popular  name  of  SlRlfS  (q.  v.),  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major,  and  the 
brightest  fixed  star  in  the  firmament. 
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Doartootli  Spar :  certain  pointed  crystals  of  calcareous 
spar,  somewhat  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

Doar-watc'h :  on  shipboard,  a  short  watch  of  two  hours. 
Tliere  are  two  dog-watches — the  first  from  4  to  6  o'clock 
p.  Ji.,  and  the  second  from  6  to  8  P.  M. 

Dogwoods:  small  trees  of  the  genus  Conius  and  family 
Coniacc(F.  wliicli  includes  the  cornel  trees  or  dogwoods  of 
Europe,  the  Curnus  florida  of  the  U.  S.,  and  others.  Tlie 
larger  species  are  characterized  by  their  hard  wood,  which 
is  useful  in  turnery,  and  by  their  bitter  tonic  bark.  Tlie 
Cornus  florida  is  well  known  for  its  white,  sliowy  involucral 
blossoms,  appearing  in  Jlay  and  June.  In  the  West  Indies, 
etc.,  other  trees  are  known  as  "dogwoods."  One  of  these, 
the  PisckUa  eri/thrina,  or  Jamaica  dogwood,  a  SHiall  legu- 
minous tree,  found  also  in  Florida,  has  a  valuable  and  very 
hard  timber.  Its  bark  is  a  powerful  narcotic  and  anodyne 
poison,  which  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  and  used 
cjuite  largely  to  take  the  place  of  opium  for  the  reUef  of 
pain.     It  is  not  a  very  successful  substitute. 

The  "poisonous  dogwood"  or  "poison  sumach"  (Rims 
venenata)  is  proljaljly  much  the  most  poisonous  to  tlie  touch 
of  the  native  plants  of  the  U.  S.  It  closely  resembles  the 
Hhus  vernix  or  varnish-tree  of  Japan,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished fi'om  the  harmless  sumachs  by  its  panicles,  which 
are  loose  (not  thyrsoid  or  closely  clustered  in  a  spike,  like 
the  harmless  ones),  and  which  are  axillary,  while  those  of 
the  harmless  species  are  terminal.  (See  Runs.)  The  com- 
mon dogwood  of  Europe,  Cornus sanyuinea.  which  is  found 
also  in  Northern  .\fnca.  is  a  shrub  of  14  to  15  feet  in  height, 
with  greenish-white  flowers  of  an  unpleasant  odor. 

Dolirii,  Anton:  zoologist;  b.  at  Stettin,  Prussia,  Dec.  29, 
1840;  studied  natural  sciences  in  several  universities,  finish- 
ing his  course  at  Jena.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  crustaceans  of  the  English  coast  and  the  shores 
of  the  Jlediterranean.  and  in  1870  founded  a  zoological 
laboratory  at  Naples  which,  within  the  next  ten  years,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  noted  establishments  of  its  sort  in  the 
world.  Among  his  writings  are  Der  Ursprung  der  Wirbel- 
fhiere  (Leipzig,  1875)  and  Studien  zur  Ungeschichie  des  Wir- 
beUhierlorpers  (1882).  F.  M.  Colby. 

Dojsi,  Giovanni  :  Italian  painter.   See  Dossi,  Giovanni. 

Dolabel'la,  Publius  Cornelius  :  a  profligate  Roman 
patrician ;  b.  about  70  B.  c. ;  married  Cicero's  daughter 
TuUia.  He  fought  for  C'lesar  at  Pharsalia  in  48  B.  c,  and 
became  consul  about  the  year  44.  He  was  afterward  a  par- 
tisan of  Antony,  was  defeated  by  Cassius  in  Syria,  and 
killed  himself  in  43  b.  c. 

Dolby,  Charlotte  Helen:  See  Sainton-Dolbt. 

Dolce,  dol'chd.  Carlo:  painter  of  sacred  subjects:  b.  in 
Florence  in  1616.  His  powers  were  feeble  and  his  feeling 
limited,  but  his  work  is  popular  with  the  masses  on  account 
of  its  smoothness  and  elal)orate  finish,  and  its  religious  sen- 
timent, which  at  best  is  weak.  His  art  may  be  designated 
as  the  ideal  of  prettiness.  His  pictures,  which  are  mostly 
small  in  size,  are  chiefly  of  madonnas  and  saints.  D.  Jan. 
17,  16SG. 

Dorcinites,  or  Diil'cinists :  a  sect  of  the  Apostohci(5'.  v.\ 
founded  by  Segarelli  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  deriving  its  luime  from  his  abler  and  more  dis- 
tinguished su(-cessor,  Dolcino,  an  Italian  born  at  Novara  in 
the  lliirlcenth  century.  They  opposed  tlie  popes,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Milman,  held  kindred  tenets  with  the  Fraticelli 
or  Spiritual  Franciscans,  with  some  leaven  of  the  old  doc- 
trines of  the  Patarines  (Puritans)  of  Lombardy.  Dolcino 
mid  some  of  his  followers  were  burned  alive  in  1307. 

Dole,  Sanford  Hallard:  jurist;  b.  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
in  1844.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  American  missionary  who 
went  from  ."Maine  to  Honolulu  in  1840;  received  his  early 
education  in  I'ubahan  College;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  186(i, 
and  studied  in  Williams  College  a  year;  studied  l.aw,  and 
was  admitti'd  to  the  bar  in  Hosion;  practiced  in  Honolulu 
from  1H70  till  1SH7;  and  then  became  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
)ireme  (Jourt  of  Hawaii.  On  the  abrogation  of  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy  in  Jan.,  18!)3,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Hawaii  on  July  4,  1894,  he  became  its  chief  executive. 
See  Hawaii-Nei. 

Dolerite:  See  Basalt. 

Dolet,  do'la',  ^tiennk:  author;  h.  at  Orleans,  France,  in 
1.509,  probably  tm  Aug.  3.  He  lived  at  Tjyons,  where  he  es- 
tablished  a  printing-press  and   published   able  works  on 


theology  and  other  subjects.  His  writings  were  burned  by 
order  of  Parliament  as  heretical  in  1543.  He  translated 
some  works  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  and  wrote  a  great  work, 
Commentariorum  Linguce  Latinee  (1536),  which  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  Latin  lexicography.  He  was 
first  hanged  and  then  burned  in  Paris,  in  the  Place  Mau- 
bert,  on  a  false  charge  of  heresy,  Aug.  3,  1546.  On  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was  erected 
in  1890.  See  iiis  Life,  by  Joseph  Boulmier  (Paiis,  1857),  and 
by  R.  C.  Cliristie  (London,  1880) ;  cf.  also  A.  Firmin-Didot, 
Mssai  sur  la  'Typugraphie.        Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Dolgelly,  dol-geth'li :  market-town  of  Wales  ;  capital  of 
the  county  of  Merioneth  :  on  the  Wnion,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  46  miles  W.  of  Shrewsbury  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
9-E).  It  is  in  a  rich  valley  at  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris,  and 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  woolens  and  flannels.  Here  in  1404  Owen  Glendower 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Charles  YI.  of  France.  Pop. 
4,000. 

Dolgoi'iiki :  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  princely  families 
of  Russia,  connected  with  the  present  ruling  dynasty  by  the 
marriage  of  Maria  Dolgoruki  to  tlie  Czar  MicJiael  in  1624, 
and  having  at  dift'erent  times  exerted  great  influence  in  the 
imperial  court.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  family  was  Yakov  Federovitch, 
who  served  as  chief  of  the  first  formal  embassy  sent  to  France 
and  Sjiain  (1687),  fought  against  the  Turks  (1696-97),  win- 
ning honor  at  the  siege  of  Azov,  was  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Narva  (1700),  and  held  a  prisoner  for  ten  years.  Upon 
his  release  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  held  other  important 
dignities  till  his  death  in  1720. — Yasili  Yladimirovitch, 
also  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  was  banished  in  1718  for  suspected  disloyalty,  but 
recalled  by  Catherine  in  1726,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Persian  war.  Peter  II.  gave  him  the  rank  of 
field-marshal,  but  in  1739  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  frivolous 
charge.  He  was  released  in  1741,  and  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer dignities.  D.  1746. — His  nephew  Yasili  conquered  tlie 
Crimea  in  a  remarkably  brief  campaign,  and  received  the 
title  of  krimskoi  from  the  empress. — Peter  Yladimirovitch, 
author,  was  born  1807,  wrote  a  number  of  political  works,  of 
which  Ln  rerile  sur  la  Rusme  (Paris,  1860)  caused  his  ban- 
ishment and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  He  also  wrote 
La  France  tioiis  le  regime  Bonapartiste  (Paris  and  London, 
1864) ;  De  la  question  du  serfage  en  Russie  (Paris,  1861) ; 
and  La  question  russo-polonaise  et  le  budget  russe  (Leipzig, 
1861).  D.  at  Geneva,  1868.  Two  volumes  of  his  Memoires 
were  published  after  his  death  (Geneva,  1869-71). 

P.  M.  Colby. 

Dolgoriiky,  Katharina.  Pi-incess :  favorite  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  II.,  whose  determination  to  contract  a  morga- 
natic marriage  with  her  caused  much  unhappiness  in  his 
family.  The  marriage  nevertheless  soon  followed  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Marie.  After  the  czar's  assassination  the 
princess  lived  at  Geneva,  and  published,  in  1W2,  uniler  the 
pseudonym  of  Yictor  Lafertc,  Alexander  II.,  Details  inedits 
sur  sa  I'ie  intime  et  sa  mort. 

Doliclioeeplial'ic  [from  Gr.  SoXixiis,  long  -|-  Kf<paK-fi.  head] : 
long-headeil ;  applieil  to  human  skulls  wliich  have  the  oe- 
cipito-frontal  diameter  (tliat  from  tlie  back  to  the  front) 
much  in  excess  of  the  transverse  diameter.  The  native 
Australians  and  West  African  races  afl'ord  extreme  ex- 
amples of  this  form  of  skull.  Those  skulls  which  have  a 
relatively  short  occipito-frontal  diameter  are  called  brachy- 
ceplialic—i.  e.  short-headed.  Examples  of  both  forms  here 
noted  are  found  among  the  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
races  of  Europe.  Which  of  the  two  types  belongs  to  the 
earlier  period  is  an  unsettled  question.  Among  the  his- 
toric peoples  of  Europe  the  dolichocephalic  form  prevails 
among  the  Indo-European  varieties,  and  the  brachyceiihalic 
among  the  Finnic.  See  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland,  and  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Races,  p|).  90-116. 

D(»l'iclios  [Gr.  5oAix<^s,  long — in  allusion  to  the  length  of 
the  pods]  :  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  allied  to  Phase- 
iilu.t.  Tliey  are  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
where  the  pods  and  seeds  are  used  as  food.  The  Chinese 
sauci:  called  soy  is  injule  from  the  Doliclios  soya,  or  soy 
bean,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  some  sjiecies  are  eaten  in 
China.  Otlier  species  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

Do'liiiMi  [Lat.,  a  large  cask  or  jar]:  a  genus  of  gas- 
teropod  mollusks  of  the  family  Doliidie,  having  spirally 
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furrowed  sliells,  which  suggest  the  hoops  of  a  barrel.   Some 
fourteen  liviiiij  species  are  found  in  the  warm  seas  of  tlie 


Doliuin  i;alea. 


eastern  hemispliere,  aiul  several  fossil  ones,  mostly  from  the 
Tertiary. 

Doll  [clip-form  for  Dorothy,  cf.  Dolh/] :  a  toy  made  in 
the  image  of  a  child.  Dolls  have  been  in  use  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  those  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  children  were 
buried  with  them  when  they  died.  Much  ingenuity  is  often 
displayed  in  their  construction,  and  some  of  the  modern 
dolls  can  creep,  walk,  talk,  and  swim.  Large  quantities  are 
manufactured  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerlanti,  England, 
and  the  U.  S. 

Dollar  [from  the  Low  Germ,  form  of  Thaler,  a  clip-form 
of  ./o(ii7ii';«.s//(fir/i?r,  ad jec.  applied  to  name  of  coin,  and  de- 
noting the  place,  i.  e.  .Toachnn's  dak  (in  Bohemia)  whence 
silver  was  obtained  (fifteenth  century)]:  a  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  different  values  current  in  the  IT.  S.,  Canada,  parts 
of  Spanisli  America,  and  several  countries  of  Europe.  In 
the  monetary  system  of  the  U.  S.  it  is  the  unit  of  account. 
It  was  coined  exclusively  in  silver  until  1849,  when  the 
coinage  of  gold  dollars  was  authorized.  Its  value  was  origi- 
nally the  same  as  that  of  the  Spanish  piaster  of  eight 
reals,  but  is  now  somewhat  less.  The  law  of  18:J7  fixes  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar  at  AVik  troy  grains,  of  which 
;J71i  are  pure  silver.  The  so-calleii  trade-dollar,  created  by 
the  act  of  187;{.  weighed  420  grains,  but  it  has  not  been 
coined  since  1883.  The  further  coinage  of  the  standard  sil- 
ver dollar  was  prohibited  by  the  act  of  1873,  but  was  re- 
sumed in  1878  under  the  Uland-Allison  bill  of  that  year, 
and  was  continued  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1800,  providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  "  purchase  from 
time  to  time  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
4,.500,000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in 
each  month."  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act, 
4,8y8,36i).18  fine  ounces,  costing  $4,.i84,826.60,  were  coined 
into  6,333,24.5  silver  dollars.  The  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  at  the  average  price  of  silver  was  .^1'004  in  1873,  but 
steadily  depreciated  till  it  stood  at  .724  in  1880.  In  1800  it 
rose  to  .800,  but  fell  to  .674  in  1802,  and  has  since  declined. 
The  market  value  of  bar  silver  on  ,Iune  16,  1893,  was  83J 
cents  an  ounce.  The  gold  dollar  weighs  2.t8  grains  =  1'672 
grammes,  and  in  exchange  with  Great  Britain  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  4s.  2(/.  The  standard  fineness  for  both  silver  and 
gold  for  coinage  is  nine-tenths,  one-tenth  being  alloy.  The 
liritish  standard  of  fineness  is  eleven-twelfths  for  gold,  and 
thirty-seven-fortieths  for  silver.  Half-dollars,  quarter-dol- 
lars, and  dimes  are  coined  in  silver,  and  a  silver  halt-dime 
was  coined  before  1873.  This  subsidiary  silver  currencv  is 
legal  temler  for  amounts  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  'Phe 
gold  coins  of  the  IT.  S.  are  legal  tender  for  all  sums. 
They  arc  double-eagles,  eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter- 
eagles,  valued  respectively  at  twenty,  ten,  five,  and  two  and 
a  half  dollars;  and  there  arc  also  one-dollar  pieces.  In 
Canada  the  unit  of  .acc(aint  is  also  the  dollar,  though  no 
dollars  are  coineil.  The  German  thaler  has  different  values. 
The  most  current,  that  of  I^russia,  is  worth  seventy-five  cents. 
l''or  the  relative  value  of  the  world's  coins,  see  Coinage.    See 

also  RlXDOLLAR,  Sll-VER  COINAGE,  and  JIoNEV. 

Kevised  liy  F.  M.  Colhy. 
Dollar-bird:  a  bird  (the  Euri/stnmiis  pncijiciis)  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Coraciidw  popularly  known  as  rollers.     It 


is  found  in  Australia,  and  is  called  dollar-bird  by  the  colonists 
on  account  of  a  conspicuous,  rounded,  white  nnirk  on  the  open 
wing.  Like  all  t  he  rollers  the  dollar-bird  is  brightly  colored, 
being  marked  with  blue,  brown,  ami  gi'een.     F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dol'lart.  The  :  a  guLt  of  the  German  Ocean  ;  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  between  Hanover  and  Holland. 
It  is  8  miles  long  and  7  miles  wide,  and  was  formed  by  in- 
undations (1277-1362). 

Diil'lingpr,  .loHAXx  .JosEpn  Ignaz  :  German  divine  and 
leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement;  b.  at  Bamberg,  in 
Bavaria,  Feb.  28, 1709.  He  n'ceived  priestly  orders  in  1822, 
and  almost  inmiediati'ly  after  became  chaplain  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bamberg.  The  Doclrine  of  the  Eucliarist  during 
the  Firxt  Three  Centuries  was  published  by  him  in  1826, 
and  in  that  year  he  became  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Universitv  of  JIunich.  The  substance  of  his  lectures 
there  appeared  in  1828  in  his  Jlntiuitl  of  the  History  of  the 
Church,  and  again,  more  extended,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
History  of  the  Church  (1838).  He  turned  his  attention  to 
politics  in  184.5,  and  repre-seuted  the  I'niversity  of  Munich 
in  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  In  1849,  when  a  delegate  to 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  he  voted  for  the  absolute  sei>aration 
of  the  Church  from  the  state.  In  1801  he  delivered  lectures 
atlvocating  the  abandoinnent  of  the  temporal  power  by  the 
holy  see.  He  published  Orif/ins  of  Christianity  (lSti'i-35); 
The  Religion  of  Mohammed  (1838);  The  Reformation,  its 
Interior  Development  and  its  Effects  (3  vols.,  1846^8) ;  A 
Sketch  of  Luther  (WTA);  Ilippoliitus  and  Callistus,  or  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Third  Century 
(1854 ;  Eug.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1876) ;  The  Gentile  and  the 
Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ  (1857 ;  Eng. 
trans.,  2  vols.,  1862) ;  The  First  Age  of  Christianity  (1860  ; 
2d  ed.,  1868;  Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.  1866);  The  Church  and 
the  Churches,  or  the  Papacij  and  the  Temporal  Power  (\ii&\  ; 
Eng.  trans.  1862) ;  Papal  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1863 ; 
n.  c.  by  .1.  Friedrich,  Stuttgart,  1800) ;  Essay  on  the  Pro- 
phetic Spirit  and  the  Prophecies  of  the  Christian  Era 
(Eng.  trans.,  Xew  York,  1872).  Dr.  DoUinger  in  particu- 
lar obtained  wide  fame  by  his  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  particularly  to  that  one  declaring 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  when  a<ldressing  the  Church  ex 
cathedra  on  questions  of  faith  and  morals.  He  published 
on  this  subject  the  ])amphlets  ^1  Few  Words  on  the  Infalli- 
bility Address  and  The  \ew  liy-hncs  of  the  Council  (1870), 
and  he  was,  with  Profs.  Huber  and  Friedrich,  author  of  Tlie 
Pope  and  the  Council  by  Janus  (1860  ;  Eng.  trans.,  London 
and  New  York,  1869),  one  of  the  most  important  works 
published  against  papal  infallibility,  and  with  Uuher  Let- 
ters from  Rome  on  the  Council  by  Quirinus  (Eng.  trans. 
1870).  As  he  emphatically  declined  to  submit  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Council,  he  was.  on  Apr.  17.  1871,  for- 
mally excomnuniicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Jlunich.  On 
July  20.  1871.  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Munich,  receiving  54  out  of  63  votes  cjist.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Old  Catholic  congresses  of  Munich 
(1871)  and  Cologne  (1872).  In  the  former  he  showed  him- 
self opposed  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  majority  for 
effecting  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Old 
Catholics;  in  the  latter  he  was  ele<'te<l  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  on  the  reunion  of  the  Christian  churches,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  devoted  a  special  attention,  lie  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Bavarian  Diet. 
D.  in  Munich,  Jan.  10,  1800.  In  1872.  in  the  interest  of  a 
union  of  Greek,  Anglican,  and  Old  Catholic  Churches,  he 
published  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches  (ISl'i), 
and  participated  in  the  Bonn  conferences  of  1874  and  1875. 
His  last  pulilications  included  Collection  of  Documents  for 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1876) ;  I'he  Autoliiog- 
raphy  of  Cardinal  liellarmin  (1887) ;  History  of  the  Ethi- 
cal Controversies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  with  Contributions  to  the  History  and 
Characteristics  of  the  Jesuits  (1880) ;  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  llie^  Seels  of  the  Middle  Age  (1800.  2  vols.).  See 
Louise  V(m  Kobell's  Conversations  of  Dr.  Ddllinqer  ([inn- 
don,  1892),  and  his  Life  by  E.  Michael  (Innsbruck,' 1802). 
Revised  by  Samuel  Macaulkv  J.ickso.v. 

Dol'loiid.  .Tonx,  F.  K.  S. :  optician;  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land, June  10,  1706  ;  was  a  silk-weaver  in  his  youth,  and  em- 
ph)yed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  .sciences  and  lan- 
guages. In  1752  ho  became  a  partner  of  his  son  Peter  (b. 
1730;  d.  July  2,  1820)  in  the  business  of  optician.  They 
made  telescopes  of  superior  quality.  John  DoUond  in- 
vented the  acliromatic  telescope,  for  "which  he  received  the 
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Coplev  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1758.     D.  in  London, 
Sept.  30.  1T61. 

Dolly  Vardcii :  common  name  of  a  trout,  tlic  large,  eharr 
{Sal veil II IIS  mrilma);  found  in  all  the  clear,  cold  rivers  of 
the  Pacific-coast  region  from  about  Jit.  Shasta  nortlnvard  to 
Kamtehatka.  The  species  is  similar  to  the  brook  trout  of 
the  Eastern  U.  S.  {Salvelinits  fnntinalis).  from  which  it  is 
best  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  red  spots  which  are 
characteristic  of  all  the  group  of  charrs  are  found  on  the 
back  of  the  fish  as  well  as  the  sides,  while  the  olive-colored 
marblings  which  are  founil  on  the  Eastern  fish  are  wanting. 
It  is  a  gamy  fish,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  12  lb. 
Besides  Dolly  Varden,  which  Prof.  Baird,  U.  S.  fish  com- 
missioner, chose  to  retain  as  the  permanent  popular  name 
when  the  fisli  was  sent  him  for  examination,  this  trout  is 
called  in  Oregon  bull  trout,  and  by  the  Russians  farther 
north  malma  or  golet.  "      David  S.  Jordan. 

Bol'men  [a  word  of  Keltic  origin,  meaning  table-rock ; 
cf.  Breton,  dul.  tidile,  and  Welsh  iiiaen,  rock]  :  in  arclueology, 
the  framework  of  a  chambered  cairn,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  unliewn  stones  placed  erect  in  the  ground  supporting 
a  large  stone  which  serves  as  a  roof.  Formerly  in  England 
such  a  structure  was  called  a  ("ro.mlei'H  (q.  v.).  Kits  Coity 
House,  near  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  England,  is  a  dolmen  com- 
posed of  four  large  blocks.  In  France,  where  dolmens  are 
very  numerous,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  construction 
of  the  cairn,  including  the  covering  of  earth  and  stones. 
See  Cairn. 

Dolomipu,  d"  lo'mi-o',  Dkodat  Gri  Svlvai.v  Tancrede 
Gratet.  de  :  mineralogist;  b.  at  Dolomieu,  in  Dauphiny, 
France.  .June  24,  17.50.  He  joined  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  in  his  youth,  and  liaving  returned  to  France  in 
1791  made  a  study  of  the  geology  of  that  country,  and  wi-ote 
several  treatises,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Journal  de 
Phi/sigiie.  He  was  one  of  the  savants  who  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798 ;  was  thrown  into  a  prison  by 
the  Neapolitans  in  1799,  and  released  the  following  year ; 
became  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  D.  Nov.  26, 1801.  See  Laccpede,  Notice  histoi-ique 
sill-  la  Vie  de  Dolomieu  (1802). 

Dolomite  (named  in  honor  of  the  savant  Dolomieu) :  a 
mineral,  called  also  maffnesian  limestone,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  variable 
proportions,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  equal.  Its  crystals 
are  usually  rhomljoidal.  Dolomite  is  extensively  used  as  a 
building-stone,  and  is  converted  into  good  lime  by  burning. 
It  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  cleavable 
variety  is  calU'd  bitter  spar.     .See  Limestone. 

Dolo'ros  Hidal'g-o.  formerly  Dolores:  a  city  of  Mexico: 
in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  near  the 
Kio  de  hi  Laja  (.see  map  of  Jlexico.  rcf.  6-G).  It  is  in  the 
//e/To  /cifl,  or  cold  lands:  the  hills  of  the  vicinity  cont.nin 
numerous  silver  mines,  now  mostly  abandoned,  and  other 
minerals  occur.  Dolores  was  founded  as  a  mission  village 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Mexican  independence.  On  Sept.  16.  1810,  the  curate, 
Jliguel  Hidalgo  y  Co.stilla,  and  others  gave  the  signal  of  re- 
volt asrainst  the  Spaniards,  called  the  Grito  de  Dolores.  Pop. 
(issiij  7.220.  •        Herbert  H.  S.mith. 

Dolpli.  .1.  H. :  animal  and  genre  painter  :  b.  at  Fort  Ann, 
X.  Y..  Apr.  18.  1835;  pupil  of  Louis  van  Kuyck.  .\ntwerp. 
and  studied  in  Paris  1880-82 ;  associate  National  Academy, 
N.  Y.  His  pictures  of  cats  and  kittens  are  [lopular  and  well 
known  to  collectors.     Studio  in  New  York.  W.  A.  C. 

Dolph.  .losKi'H  Norton:  politician;  b.  at  Dolphsbnrg. 
N.  Y..  Oct.  19,  18:15;  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
in  (ienesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law  at 
Havana,  N.  Y. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  1861  ;  orderly  sergi'ant 
in  (_'rawford"s  Company,  raised  for  protecting  emigrants  to 
the  Pacific  coa-<t  against  hostile  Indians,  1862  ;  settled  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.,  lS(i2;  member  of  Oregon  St.ate  Senate 
in  1866,  1868,  1872,  and  1.S74;  of  IT.  S.  Senate  (Republican) 
1883-95.  D.  in  Porthmd,  Ore.,  Mar.  10,  1897,  C.  H.  T. 
.  Dolphin  [O.  Fr.  dolphin  (>  Moil.  Pr.  dauphin)  <l,at. 
del plii  nils,  from  Gr.  S(\(pis.  -7vos,  dolpliin] :  a  cetaceous 
mammal  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  [Del/Jiiinus  detpliis):  the 
dolphin  of  the  cliissic  poets.  It  is  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  and 
very  active  in  its  habits.  Tliere  are  many  similar  species 
known  as  dolphins  in  various  parts  of  I  hi'  ocean.  The  dol- 
phin or  Dorado  of  modern  sailurs,  the  beauty  of  whose 
colors  wlien  dying  is  so  celebrated,  is  a  true  fisli,  the  Cori/- 
phana  liippurns.  abounding  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  At- 


lantic, where  it  wages  incessant  warfare  against  the  flying 
fish  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  It  is  often  eaten,  al- 
thoiigli  tlie  fiesh  is  rather  dry  and  said  to  be  sometimes 
poisonous.  The  change  of  color  in  the  dying  dolphin  con- 
sists merely  in  the  fading  of  tlie  beautiful  golden  green  of 
life  to  the  dull  leaden  hue  of  death,  a  change  which  takes 
place  very  cpiickly,  the  paling  being  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  flush  or  momentary  increase  of  color.  This  phenome- 
non is  seen  in  most  brightly  colored  fishes,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  dolphin  it  has  become  considerably  exaggerated  by 
the  repetition  of  the  story.  It  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  pigment  cells,  or  chroraatophores,  the  tempo- 
rary access  of  color  being  produced  by  a  temporary  increase 
of  circulation  caused  by  muscular  effort.     See  Delphinid^. 

Doni.  or  Don  [Span.  <  Lat.  domine.  vocat.  of  dominvs  > 
Span,  dueilo  :  Ital.  donno  :  0.  Pr.  dans,  whence  Mid.  Eng. 
Dan.  as  used  e.  g.  by  Chaucer] :  a  title  originally  assumed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  popes.  It  was  afterward  borne 
by  bishops,  and  sometimes  given  to  monks,  as  Dom  Calmet 
aiid  Dom  Mabillon.  In  Portugal  the  title  dom  is  confined 
to  the  king  and  his  family.  The  Spanish  don  was  formerly 
a  title  confined  to  noblemen,  but  is  given  by  courtesy  as  in- 
discriminately as  the  English  3Ir.  In  the  U.  S.,  Roman 
Catholic  dignitaries  of  German  origin  have  the  title  dom. 

Domain  [Fr.  doniaine  :  Ital.,  Span,  dominio  >  Lat.  do- 
mi' niu  in,  sovereignty,  dominion]:  empire,  authority;  the 
territory  over  which  authority  is  exercised:  landed  estate; 
an  estate  which  a  person  has  in  his  own  right ;  that  portion 
of  the  territorial  possessions  of  a  lord  wliich  he  retains  in 
his  own  occupation,  .sometimes  called  Demesne  (g.  c).  The 
term  doniaine  is  applied  in  France  to  iiublic  property  in 
general.  The  public  land  belonging  to  the  Government  or 
people  of  the  L^.  S.  is  often  called  the  public  or  national  do- 
main. 

Domain,  Eminent :  See  Eminent  Do.main. 

Domas  y  Valle,  do  ma'as-e-e-vaaryft.  Jose  :  Spanish  naval 
officer;  b.  at  Cartagena  about  1717.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1737.  and  in  1743  had  attained  the  rank  of  chief  of  squad- 
ron, taking  part  in  many  actions  on  the  coasts  of  Spain 
Italy,  and  at  Oran.  Subsequently  he  commanded  fleets  in 
the  West  Indies  during  the  war  with  England  1778-1780, 
distinguishing  himself  by  safely  convoying  the  treasure 
ships  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Havana,  despite  the  English  fleet 
of  Rodney  which  lay  in  the  way.  He  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Peiisacolain  1781.  and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1784. 
From  1786  to  1794  he  was  governor  of  Panama,  and  from 
1794  to  July,  1801,  captain-general  of  Guatemala.  D.  at 
Guatemala  city.  Oct.  9,  1803.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Doniat,  do'maa,  Jean:  jurist;  b.  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  France,  Nov.  30.  1625.  He  wa.s  a  friend  of  Pascal 
and  other  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  He  officiated  tor  many 
years  as  king's  advocate  at  Clermont,  and  ]iulilished  an  im- 
portant systematic  work  entitled  The  Civil  Laws  in  their 
Natural  Order  (1689),  for  which  he  received  from  Louis 
XIV.  a  pension  of  2,000  livres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  French  legal  writings.  His  selection  from  Jus- 
tinian's laws  was  posthumously  published  under  the  title 
Legum  Delectus,  and  subsequently  appended  to  his  former 
work.  I),  in  Paris,  Mar.  14,  1696.  See  E.  C'auchy,  Etudes 
sur  Doniat  (18.52). 

Doml)ro«slii.  dom-brovs ke'e,  John  Henry:  soldier;  b. 
in  tlie  jialalinate  of  Cracow,  Aug.  29,  1755.  He  fought 
against  Russia  in  1792.  under  Poniatowski,  and  again  in 
1794  when  Kosciusko  raised  the  standard  of  national  inde- 
pendence. In  1796  he  entered  the  French  service,  and  hav- 
ing been  authorized  to  organize  and  command  a  Polish  le- 
gion in  Italy,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Cisal]>ine  re- 
public, 1797.  In  1806  he  raised  an  army  of  30.000  Poles  to 
fight  for  Napoleon,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Dantzic  and  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  in  wliich  he  was 
wounded.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Dirschau  in  1809,  and  took 
part  in  the  liussian  campaign  of  1812.     D.  June  6,  1818. 

Dombrowsky.  Jahoslav:  soldier;  b.  at  Cracow  in  1826; 
served  first  in  the  Russian  army,  and  was  in  1862  compelled 
to  flee  in  consequence  of  having  participated  in  the  Polish 
in.surrect  ion.  He  is  also  accused  of  having  been  a  counter- 
feiter and  a  traitor  to  the  Poles.  He  formed  a  Polish  legion 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Francn-Cierman  war.  was  on  Apr.  8, 
1871.  a|ipoinled  to  the  cummand  of  the  insurgent  troops  at 
Asnieivs,  and  on  May  9  succeeded  Rossel  as  comniauder-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Paris  Commune.  D.  May  23, 
1871,  having  been  mortally  wounded  the  day  before. 
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Itoilie  [•'.  Fr.  dome,  town-house,  cupola  >  Mod.  Fr. 
</(//«(•,  cupola  :  Ital.  duuinii.  catlicdial  <  Lat.  domun,  house, 
in  sense  "  house"  displaced  in  Hoiiiance  lansuagis  by  casa 
atul  mnn'sio] :  a  heniisplieiical  or  nearly  hcniisplu'rioal  vault 
<ir  roof  risinj;  above  the  rest  of  a  builiiinsj,  as  in  numy  Ital- 
ian churches.  It  may  be  either  circular  or  polygonal  in 
plan,  and  its  section  may  be  semicircular,  semi-elliptical,  or 
like  a  poinli'<l  arch.  The  Komans  were  the  first  to  erect 
hu-'je  domes,  and  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Ivoine,  140  feet  in 
diameter  (probably  datini;  from  the  time  of  Trajan),  has 
never  been  surpassed.  J)omcs  were  also  used  on  some  of 
Iheir  circular  temples,  and  over  the  circular  halls  of  their 
iherma'.  The  Hyzantines  first  apiilied  the  dome  to  ecclesi- 
astical .structures,  and  made  it  a  distinctive  feature  of  their 
architecture.  The  dome  of  Santa  Sofia  at  Constantinople 
(.■j;W  A.  D.)  is  the  earliest  known  example  of  a  dome  sup- 
ported on  four  arches  by  means  of  peiiaenlives.  (See  I'kx- 
iiENTivEs.)  Karely  used  in  the  -Middle  Ages,  except  in  the 
Bvzantine  empire,  the  dome  became  a  favorite  feature  of 
Heiiais.sance  cliurch  architecture  (I)uomo  at  Florence:  St. 
I'eters  at  Rome:  St.  I'aul's,  London).  Other  modern  domes 
are  those  of  the  Inv.-ilides  and  Pantheon  at  Paris,  and  of 
the  ("apitol  at  \Vashinj;ton,  the  most  im])ortant  in  .\merica. 
In  many  cases  the  dome  seen  outwardly  is  a  meri'  shell,  sup- 
jiorted  by  the  iinier  dome,  or  by  the  walls;  thus  in  that  of 
.St.  Paul's,  in  London,  a  cone  of  brick  built  around  the  iinier 
<lome  and  a  complicated  tiiubcr  construction  support  the 
outer  shell  with  its  lantern.  Douu\s  are  frequent  in  the 
Mohannnedan  architecture  of  Turkey  and  India.  See  Cv- 
iiij.A.  Revised  by  A.  D.  F.  IIamli.v. 

l)<iiiic-l>ook.  Uuoni-book.  or  lloin-hoe  (in  Lat.  Liber 
■liiilirialis):  a  code  of  laws  couipiled  liy  Kinj;  .\lfred.  iind 
ralitied  liy  the  witan  (wise  men),  ualliercd  from  I  he  Keiilish 
<.wllection  of  Kllii'll)ert,  the  Mercian  laws  of  Oll'a,  and  the 
laws  made  by  his  own  ancestor,  Ina.  The  original  text  is 
said  to  have  been  extant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  is 
now  lost.  Alfred  made  few  original  laws,  but  collected 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  good  of  those  already  existing. 
The  corle  begins  with  an  introduction  reciting  the  ^Mosaic 
laws  (including  the  Ten  ComnKnidmenls)  and  passages  from 
the  N'ew  Testamenl.  It  is  marked  by  an  evident  zeal  for 
justice,  and  shows  a  growth  of  the  country  in  civilization; 
most  were  offenses  punishable  by  tim-s.  'riie  laws  of  Kng- 
land,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Xorman  conquest,  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  vernacular  s|)eech  of  thi'  [leoplc. 

Revised  by  F.  Stl'Ruks  Ai.lk.v. 

Domeilicllilio,  dr;-meii-('e-chee'no  (Domenico  Zampieri): 
[)ain1er;  b.  at  liologna,  Italy,  Oct.  'i\.  1581  :  a  pupil  of  the 
(.'aracci  and  of  Denis  Calvaert  ;  painted  sacred  subjects,  of 
which  the  Comiiiunion  of  St.  ■Jeroini'.ut  tlie  Vatican,  is  con- 
sidered his  masterjiiece.  His  work  is  [lowcrful  in  handling, 
but  purely  at-adcmic  and  devoid  of  any  form  of  inspiration 
or  refinement.  His  reputation  and  I  hat  of  his  nuisterpiece 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  standard  of  taste  was  purely 
artificial  and  rested  on  the  most  su|ierficial  qnalities  of  art. 
I>.  in  Naples,  Apr.  15,  1041.  W.  J.  Still.man". 

Doincsilay  Hook,  or  llooiiisday  Book,  or  frequently 
simply  Itoniesday  (socallid  because  it  is  a  final  authority 
in  certain  iuatlers|:  an  ancient  record  of  Kngland  conlain- 
ing  a  survey  anil  statistical  account  of  \hr  slate  of  that 
country,  made  by  direction  of  William  Ihe  ('oni|ueror,  and 
(inishcd  in  the  year  lOHG.  Several  of  the  northern  counties 
were  not  inchnled  in  this  account.  This  work  is  very 
<!oniprehensive  and  minute,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  his- 
torical accounts  of  those  times.  The  principal  nuiltei"Sof 
which  it  treats  are  the  cla.s,scs  of  persons  in  the  realm,  the 
different  descriptions  of  hind  (arable,  wood,  meailow,  etc.), 
the  denominations  of  money,  the  territorial  jurisdictions 
and  franchises,  varieties  of  tenures,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
historical  and  other  particular  events,  and  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  ancient  mainu'i-s.  By  means  of  it  the  king  accpiired 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  an<l  as- 
certained the  number  of  tiie  landholdei"s,  the  military 
strength  of  the  country,  and  the  best  sources  of  an  iniuvase 
of  revenue.  To  the  people  the  Domritdai/  Book  furnished 
a  record  liy  which  might  be  tried  ipicsl ions  ns  to  whether 
land  was  held  liy  ancient  demesne  or  not.  The  original 
J)omex^l(ii/  lioiili  i^  preserved  among  the  records  in  theex- 
<liequer  at  Westminster,  and  consists  of  two  volumes,  one  a 
large  folio  (called  the  "great*'  Dome.idny).  and  the  other 
a  (pnirto  (called  the  "little"  Domesdii;/).  It  was  the  lii-st 
great  Knglish  record  to  be  published  at  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tion,  and   a|ipeareil   in  two   folios,   printed  with   type  cast 


for  the  purpose.  It  was  ten  years  passing  through  the 
press,  being  completed  in  ITSS;  and  lal'T  supplementary 
records  have  since  been  published,  including  ^1  General  In- 
troduction to  Domesdai/  Book,  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (1833). 
Several  other  English  records  are,  known  as  iJumesdui/n, 
such  as  the  registers  of  the  visitations  and  in(iuisitionsmade 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London  (1181-1222), 
which  were  published  in  1857  by  tiie  Camden  Society. 

Revised  by  F.  Stluoes  AIjLEN. 

Diimostic  Animals :  such  animals  as  are  reared  by  man 
for  his  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  tamed  and  familiar- 
ized to  some  extent  with  num's  jmsence;  but  the  mere 
taming  of  an  inilividual  member  of  a  species  is  not  enough 
to  insure  true  domestication,  which  implies  a  course  of 
breeding  for  many  generations.  The  more  important  do- 
mestic animals  are  the  ox,  buffalo,  yak,  sheep,  goat,  rein- 
<loer,  camel,  llama,  alpaca  (ruminants),  the  horse,  ass,  ele- 
phant, swine  (pachyderms),  ralibit,  guiiica-pig  (rodents), 
dog,  cat,  ferret  (earnivora),  and  of  birds,  the  hen,  turkey, 
peacock,  guinea-fowl,  pheasant  (gallinaceous  birds),  goose, 
duck,  etc.  (natatorcs),  besides  the  iiigeons  and  various  song- 
birds. The  breeding  of  fishes  for  food  is  not  true  domesti- 
cation. The  wonderful  changes  of  form,  habit,  and  temper 
observed  in  various  breeds  of  the  dog,  and  the  still  more 
remarkable  variations  in  the  form  of  jiigeons,  are  adduced 
by  numy  naturalists  to  prove  the  mutability  of  species.  For 
adiscussion  of  the  question  in  this  aspect,  see  Darwin,  'The 
Variation  of  Plantx  and  Animals  under  Domestication 
(1867) ;  also  Dakwixis.m  and  Fvohtion. 

Domett,  Ai.rRED:  jioct ;  b.  in  Surrey,  England.  May  20, 
1811:  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  traveled 
in  America  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return,  about  18;!6-37, 
contriliuted  a  number  of  poems  to  Bhickirood's  Magazine. 
After  two  more  yeai's  of  travel  on  the  Continent  he  was 
called  to  Ihe  bar  (1841),  Vnil  in  the  following  year  emigrated 
to  New  Zealand,  where  he  was  among  the  first  settlers.  He 
held  important  offices  in  the  colonial  government,  and  for 
his  services  was  created  C,  M.  G.  Retiring  from  public  life 
in  1S71  he  returned  to  England  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
eratui-e.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  original  of  Browning's 
poem  of  Waring.  The  best  known  of  his  poetical  writings 
are  lianol/tli  and  Anmlira.  a  Soiilli-Sca  Dm/  Dream  (1872); 
Flotsam  and  Jetnani.  liliijines  Old  and  A'rw  (1877);  Venice 
(18.'i!)).  In  prose  he  has  written  a  Narrative  of  tlie  Wairau 
J/iissarre  (1843)  and  some  works  on  the  laws  and  politics  of 
New  Zealand.  F.  M.  CoLUV. 

Doiiieyko.  Ioxatius:  scientist;  b.  at  Xiedzviadka,  gov- 
evnmenl"of  i^Iiusk.  Lithuania,  .Inly  31.  l.S()2.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wilmi.  Involved  in  the  Polish  revolt 
of  1830.  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  linally 
taking  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  couliuucd  his  scientific 
studies  in  Ihe  School  of  Jlines.  .Subsequently  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  work  in  Alsatia  initil  1838,  when  he  ac- 
cepted employment  wilh  the  Ooverinnent  of  Chili.  His 
services  to  that  country  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  be- 
sides being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  scientific  research, 
his  inttueiR'e  in  introducing  advanced  methods  of  mining 
and  in  developing  the  riches  of  Chili  was  very  great.  He 
founded  a  .school  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Coquini- 
bo ;  was  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  (icology  in  the  Uni- 
vcrsilv  of  Santiago  from  1839,  held  various  other  offices  in 
that  institution,  and  became  rector  in  1867.  Among  his 
published  works  are  La  Araucania  y  (S'h.s  llahitantes  (San- 
tago.  1845),  the  result  of  a  journey  which  he  made  to  the 
country  of  the  Araucanian  Indians:  a  volume  of  travels  in 
Chili,  in  the  Polish  language  ;  a!id  a  great  inimberof  papers 
and  panqihlets  on  geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  etc, 
D.  in  Sanli.igo,  .Ian.  23,  188it.  H'erbekt  H.  S.mitii. 

Doiiiit'ile  [from  Lat.  domicilium,  abode,  deriv.  of  domnn. 
house] :  a  mansion ;  a  place  of  permanent  residence ;  in 
law,  the  place  where  a  person  has  his  home  or  his  legal 
place  of  abode, 

A  distinction  must  be  taken  between  residence  .and  domi- 
cile, A  person  nuiy  have  two  or  more  residences,  but  can 
have  only  one  domicile.  A  domicile  may  be  said  to  be  the 
place  wlicie  a  person  has  his  true  fixed  and  permanent 
home  and  principal  establishment,  and  to  which,  whenever 
he  is  absent,  he  has  Ihe  intention  of  returning.  A  domicile 
mav  be  acipiired  in  three  ways— by  birth,  by  choice,  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Domicile  acquireil  in  the  first  mode  is 
frequently  called  -'domicile  of  origin,"  When  of  choice,  it 
must  consist  both  of  an  act  ami  an  intent.  A  mere  in- 
tent to  acquire  a  domicile  will  have  no  effect.     Xor  will  a 
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prolonged  residence  in  a  particular  place  constitute  a  domi- 
cile, unless  accompanied  hy  an  intent  to  acquire  it.  Domi- 
cile is  acquired  by  operation  of  law  when  it  is  a  consequence 
of  certain  legal  relations,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  wife.  The 
rules  affecting  domicile  have  much  importance  in  inter- 
national law.  whether  public  or  priv.ate.  and  for  this  purpose 
it  may  be  distinguished  into  domestic  and  national.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  Talidity  of  marriages  and  divorces, 
the  execution  and  construction  of  wills,  and  succession  to 
estates,  frequently  depend  on  the  law  of  domicile. 

The  leading  rules  governing  domicile  are  these:  1.  The 
domicile  of  origin  continues  until  a  new  one  is  acquired. 
The  same  rule  of  continuance  ap]ilies  to  successive  domi- 
ciles. 2.  A  person  having  legal  caijacity  may,  in  general, 
change  his  domicile  at  will.  Persons  under  legal  disability, 
such  as  minors  and  lunatics,  have  no  such  power.  The 
domicile  of  a  minor  is  in  general  tliat  of  his  parents  or 
guardian.  3.  The  law  in  some  cases  fixes  the  domicile  of 
a  person  at  the  place  where  the  person  is  under  a  duty  to 
reside.  Under  this  rule  the  holder  of  an  office  may  be 
domiciled  at  a  place  where  official  duty  requires  him  to  re- 
side. On  the  same  principle  the  wife's  domicile  follows  that 
of  the  husband,  tliough  this  rule  is  modified  in  matters  of 
divorce.  4.  To  change  one's  domicile  there  must  be  both 
an  intent  and  an  act.  Tlie  intent  may  be  inferred  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  some  instances  the  inquiry 
ranges  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Under  this  rule  an 
enforced  sojourn  in  a  place  will  not  in  general  constitute  a 
domicile.     See  International  Law.  Private. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Dominant  [from  pres.  panic,  dominans  of  Lat.  dnini- 
na  re,  rule]:  in  music,  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale.  The 
dominant  is  the  ruling  tone  of  the  key,  and  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  first  tone  of  the  scale.     See  Cadence. 

Dominant  Tenement :  in  the  law  of  easements  or  servi- 
tudes, the  tenement  in  favor  of  which  the  easement  is  cre- 
ated.   See  Easements. 

Domingo.  fSanto:  See  Santo  Domingo. 

Doni'inic  (Sp.  Dominyo  de  Guzman),  Saint:  founder  of 
the  oreler  of  Donuuicans;  b.  at  Calahorra.  in  the  diocese 
of  Osma,  Old  Castile,  in  1170:  d.  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Bologna,  Aug.  6,  1221.  He  studied  theology  in 
the  L'^niversity  of  Palencia.  and  was  in  1195  made  a  canon 
of  the  chapter  of  Osma.  In  that  position  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  canonical  life  and  by 
his  success  as  a  missionary  among  the  Moliammedans  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  1204  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  the 
Bishop  of  Osma  on  a  diplomatic  erraml.  and  on  that  occasion 
he  came  into  contact  with  the  Albigenses  of  Southern 
France.  The  ecclesiastical  situation  in  those  regions  was 
ratlier  critical  at  that  moment.  The  Cistercians,  who  had 
been  sent  to  convert  the  Albigenses,  gave  up  the  task  in 
despair  and  retired.  Dominic,  supported  by  a  small  brother- 
hood of  followers,  took  it  up  and  began  preaching.  He  was 
not  more  successful  than  the  Cistercians,  liut  he  was  more 
jiersistent.  Innocent  III.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  after  his  legate.  Peter  of  Castelnau.  had  been 
murdered,  1208.  by  a  partisan  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who 
was  favoi-able  to  them.  In  12H3  the  disciples  of  Dominic 
were  given  charge  of  the  Inquisition  instituted  to  put  down 
the  heresy.  (See  Dominicans  and  Inquisition.)  After  the 
successful  close  of  the  crusade,  Dominic  determined  to  trans- 
form the  brotlierhood  into  a  monastic  oriler.  silence,  poverty, 
fasts,  com|)lete  abstinence  from  flesh,  linen  clothes,  and 
perpetual  preaching  against,  heretics  being  the  vows.  Inno- 
cent III..  Ijccausc  the  councils  of  that  period  discouraged 
the  establishment  of  new  orders,  liarely  allowed  it  to  be 
founded.  Ilis  successor,  however,  llonorius  III.,  was  more 
favorable.  He  confirmed  the  order  (1210)  and  gave  it  great 
privileges.  Monasteries  were  founiled  at  Metz  and  Venice, 
and  Dominie  himself,  having  prea<'heil  during  a  visit  to 
Home  to  the  papal  lionsehold  and  made  a  great  impression, 
was  appointed  mmii,iter  sacri  pahilii,  (n-  court-preacher,  to 
the  pope  — an  office  which  is  still  held  by  a  Dominican. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  order  would  iiot  grow,  anil  it  was  not 
until  121!)  that  Dominic,  being  present  al  a  chapter-general 
held  at  Assisi  by  the  Franciscans.  discoveriMl  the  highway 
to  success.  .\t  tlie  chaptiT-,'ciici-al  held  by  the  Domiuiciins 
at  Bologna  in  1220  they  declared  fur  complete  or  absolute 
poverty,  renouncing  the  possession  ^if  jiroperly  in  any  form 
or  shape,  and  ailopliiig  daily  Ix'gging  for  the  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  .sustenance  of  life.  Tliat  proved  the  key  to 
the  popular  symjiathy,  and  when  the  next  chapter-general 


was  held  (Bologna,  1221),  sixty  monasteries  were  represented, 
and  members  were  sent  to  distant  places  to  make  prepara-        ■ 
tions  for  new  foundations.     Thus  Dominic  lived  to  see  his       ■ 
undertaking  in  a  fair  way  to  success.     Thirteen  years  after       " 
his  death  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.  (1234).    His  Life 
was  written  by  Jordanus.  his  successor  as  general  of  the 
order  (Lacordaire,  Paris,  1840.  and  Caro.  Paris,  1853). 

Revised  by  John  J.  Keane. 

Dominica:  a  British  West  Indian  island,  about  midway 
between  Guadeloupe  and  JIartinique ;  crossed  by  lat.  15°  15' 
N. :  30  miles  long  by  11  in  greatest  width;  area  of  about 
290  sq.  miles  (see  map  of  West  Indies,  ref.  7-M).  It  is  moun- 
tainous throughout,  and  the  peaks  are  the  highest  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles — the  Morne  Diablotin  is  said  to  exceed  5,900 
feet  in  altitude,  the  Tres  Pitones  measures  4,660  feet,  and 
there  are  many  lesser  mountains.  There  are  no  volcanoes 
which  have  been  active  within  historical  times,  but  evi- 
dences of  volcanic  action  are  very  apparent.  Several  hot 
springs  are  known,  some  of  them  impregnated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  ;  the  largest,  called  the  boiling  lake,  occupies 
a  hollow  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  crater.  The 
coasts,  in  great  part,  are  sheer  precipices,  and  even  where 
the  shores  are  low  there  are  no  good  harbors.  Much  of  the 
land  is  still  covered  with  forest ;  tlie  valleys,  which  are  very 
fertile,  have  been  utilized  for  sugar-planting,  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  island.  Latterly  cocoa-planting  has  risen  in 
importance.  Dominica  is  one  of  the  "Leeward  Islands" 
colony,  the  central  government  being  at  Antigua.  The  lo- 
cal government  consists  of  an  administrator,  an  executive 
council,  and  a  legislative  council  of  seven  nominated  and 
seven  elected  members.  The  island  was  named  by  Columbus 
in  allusion  to  his  discovery  of  it  on  Sunday  (Domingo),  Nov. 
3,  1493.  It  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  inhabited 
only  by  Carib  Indians.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  taken  by  the  English  1759, 
retaken  by  the  French  1778,  and  restored  to  the  English  by 
the  peace  of  1783.  A  few  descendants  of  the  ancient  C'aribs 
still  live  on  the  island,  occupying  a  small  reservation.  Pop. 
(1892)  29,500.  Capital,  principal  town,  and  port.  Roseau,  or 
Charlottetown.  See  Ober,  Caynps  in  the  Caribbees  (1S86); 
Coke,  Historij  of  the  ^Yest  Indies  (vol.  ii..  1810). 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Domin'ical  Letter  [dominical  is  from  Lat.  dnmi'nica, 
Sunilay  (for  doniinicii  dies.  Lord's  day)  >  Ital.  domenica  : 
Fr.  dimanche;  Span,  domingo  <  dominicnx  (dies)]:  in  cal- 
endars, the  letter  used  to  denote  Sunday.  The  Romans  used 
the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphaliet  (A  to  H)  to  mark  the 
consecutive  days  of  their  recurring  nundinal  period.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  the  same  plan  for  marking  the 
days  of  the  week,  drop]iing  the  last  one  (II)  as  unnecessary. 
In  the  Church  calendar  A  has  always  stood  for  the  first  day 
of  .lanuary.  B  for  the  second,  and  so  on.  G  therefore  marks 
the  seventh  day.  and  the  cycle  begins  again  with  A  on  the 
eighth.  A  returns  in  like  manner  on  the  15th.  the  22d,  and 
so  on.  Each  day  in  the  year  has  thus  its  calendar  letter, 
and  the  letter  which  falls  on  Sunday  is  called  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  year.  Feb.  28  has  always  the  letter  C.  and  Mar. 
1  has  always  the  letter  D.  Feb.  29  in  leap-year  has  there- 
fore no  letter  provided  for  it.  and  this  makes  a  change  in 
the  Sunday  letter  after  February,  so  that  in  leap-year  there 
arc  two  dominical  letters.  As  the  common  year  contains 
fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day.  the  dominical  letter  changes 
from  year  to  year,  going  backward  one  place  for  every  com- 
mon year  and  two  jjlaces  every  leap-year.  This  nuide  of 
representing  the  days  of  the  week  has  been  uninterruptedly 
employed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
world  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

Dominican  Rei>ublic  (Sp.  Be/iiiblira  Dominicnna):  a 
country  occiipving  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  island 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies.  Area  calculated  at 
18.045  sq.  miles.  The  boundary  with  Haiti  is  uncertain  and 
liable  to  change.  For  physical  features  and  early  history, 
see  Santo  Dominoo. 

Populaf  ion.— Omc\B\\Y  estimated  in  1888  at  610,000,  which 
is  [iroliably  too  high.  The  events  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  French  colony  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
iliil  not  gi'eatly  affect  the  eastern  )iorticm.  It  long  remained 
under  the  rule  of  Spain,  and  the  S]iiinish  language  and  cus- 
toms were  preserved.  Comparatively  few  African  slaves 
were  introduced.  Hence  the  richer  and  more  influential 
class  in  the  Donnnican  Republic  is  largely  composed  of  de- 
scendants of  Spaniards,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Indian, 
and,  to  some  extent,  with  Negro  blood.     The  mass  of  the 
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noimlation  is  a  mixed  rafc.  with  white,  In<iian,  and  African 
blood  in  abont  equal  proiiortions,  and  tliere  are  compara- 
tively few  pure  bhicks.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1795. 
Spanish  is  the  common  language  everywhere,  though  French 
and  English  are  also  used  in  the  coast  towns.  'I'lie  chief 
cities  are  Santo  iJomingo,  the  capital,  with  2">.(X)0  inhab- 
itants: Puerto  Plata,  the  principal  port,  with  15,000;  Santi- 
ago, La  Vega,  and  Saniniia. 

Government. — Theoretically  a  constitutional  republic.  The 
president  and  rice-president  are  now  chosen  for  four  years 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  are  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election. The  president  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  min- 
isters. Congress  consists  of  a  single  house  of  twenty-two 
members — two  from  each  province  and  maritime  district. 
They  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  suffrage  in  this  case 
being  restricted.  The  six  jirovinces  and  five  maritime  dis- 
tricts arc  ailministered  by  governoi-s  apiiointed  by  the  presi- 
lient.  The  highest  judicial  power  lies  m  a  supreme  court. 
The  state  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  cults 
are  permitted,  with  certain  restrictions.  The  mass  of  the 
population  is  still  very  ignorant,  though  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  public  instruction.  Primary 
education  is  now  free  and  obligatory,  at  least  in  theory. 
There  are  over  :!00  nninicipal  schools  for  prinuiry  instruc- 
tion, with  aliout  10,000  pupils,  superior,  technical,  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  a  professional  school  having  the  features 
of  a  university.  The  republic  supports  about  forty  newspa- 
pers, mostly  very  small  sheets,  and  a  number  of  small  libra- 
ries, museums,  etc. 

Finanrex. — The  total  foreign  debt,  including  unpaid  in- 
terest, was.  on  Jan.  1,  18!ll,  al)out  .*().40O,000,  and  this  has 
since  been  largely  increased.  In  addition  there  is  a  consid- 
erable internal  debt.  The  revenues  in  1890  amounted  to 
J!:i828.320.  of  which  about  |1.200,0(X)  was  from  customs 
duties.  These  are  levied  on  both  imports  and  exports,  and 
in  many  cases  are  so  heavy  as  to  be  practically  prohibitory. 
The  expenditures  tor  1890  were  §:18:iT,300.  By  an  arrange- 
ment made  early  in  1898.  the  American  Santo  Domingo  Im- 
provement Company  assumed  control  of  the  custom-house 
on  y\av.  1  of  that  vear,  agreeing  to  pav  from  the  receipts  the 
interest  on  ^(5,500^000  of  the  foreign  debt,  to  provide  ^90.000 
jier  month  for  the  budget,  and  to  finish,  in  conjunction  with 
the  government,  the  railroad  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago. 
The  coiujiany  claims  that  by  careful  management  the  cus- 
toms receipts  may  be  largely  increased. 

Industries  ana  Commerce. — .\griculture, grazing,  and  for- 
estry are  almost  the  only  industries.  It  is  stated  that  five- 
sixtlis  of  the  land  is  lit  for  cultivation,  but  only  a  small 
portion  is  utilized,  and  that  in  a  very  primitive  and  slovenly 
manner.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  tobacco,  cof- 
fee, cacao,  sugar,  a  little  cotton,  and  maize,  beans,  and 
manioc  for  home  consumption.  Large  herds  are  kept  on 
the  open  laiuls,  running  almost  wild.  They  are  used  only 
for  their  hides  and  meat.  Logwood,  liguum-vita',  satin- 
wood,  mahogany,  and  fustic  are  obtained  in  the  forests.  The 
exports  in  1890  were  valued  at  $:}.895.110.  the  principal 
items  being  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  and  cabinet  woods. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  were  officially  stated  at  .*2.- 
406,770;  but  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  large  and  pretty  regular  smuggling  tra<le.  The 
circulating  medium  consists  mainly  of  silver  coins  from 
Spain.  Mexico,  the  U.  S.,  France,  and  England.  The  French 
metrical  system  of  measurements  is  legal,  and  is  coming 
into  general  use.  A  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
Samanii  to  La  Vega.  73  miles,  and  is  being  carried  on  to 
Santiago;  another,  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago,  is  in 
course  of  construction.  There  are  229  miles  of  telegra[)h, 
and  the  island  is  connected  with  Europe  by  the  cable  of  the 
French  Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 

Jlistori/. — The  revolt  oC  the  Negroes  and  mulattoes  in  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  1791-97,  did  not  extend  to  the 
eastern  districts,  which  remainid  faithful  to  Spain.  But  in 
1795  Spain,  by  treaty,  transferred  the  whole  island  to  France, 
and  I'rencli  troops  oceiipieil  .Santo  Domingo  city.  They 
were  driven  out  bv  'I'onssaint  Louverture  .Ian.  2.  1801,  and 
for  a  time  the  whole  island  was  an  indepiMideiit  country 
under  his  ruli'.  In  1802  it  was  again  occupied  liy  the 
French,  and.  though  thev  were  soon  driven  from  the  west- 
ern part,  they  remaineil  maslei-s  of  the  east  until  1809, 
when  Santo  Domingo  and  Samami  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish an<l  turned  over  to  Spain.  The  .Spanish  rulei's,  by 
their  tyranny  and  weakness,  ju-ovoked  a  revolt.  Bover, 
president  of  Haiti,  aided  by  the  rebels,  occupied  .Santo  t)o- 
mingo  in  1822,  and  the  whole  island  was  again  united  in 


the  republic  of  Haiti.  The  deposition  of  Boyer  in  1843 
was  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the  east,  and  on  Feb.  27, 
1844,  the  entire  eastern  or  Spanish-speaking  portion  of  the 
island  formally  separated  from  Uaiti,  taking  the  name 
DoMiNicA.v  Kepiblic.  In  the  war  for  independence  which 
followed  Gen.  Peilro  Santana  was  the  princi|)al  leader  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  the;  Haitians  being  defeated  ho  was 
elected  first  president.  He  resigned  in  1848.  His  successor, 
Zimenes,  was  a  weak  man,  and  is  said  to  have  invited  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Haitian  leader,  Soulouque;  but  the  country 
ttew  to  arms  under  the  old  leader,  Santana,  and  .Soulouque 
was  defeated  at  Ocoa,  Apr.  21,  1849.  Zimenes  was  then  de- 
posed and  Buenaventura  Baez  was  elected  president.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1853  by  .Santana.  who  exiled  Baez,  and  in 
185G  again  defeated  the  Haitians  under  Soulouque;  but  he 
became  unpopular  and  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  in  1857 
Baez  was  recalled  from  exile  and  again  made  president.  A 
revolution  in  1858  drove  Baez  out  an<l  again  made  Santana 
president.  Unable  to  maintain  peace.  Santana  betrayecJ  the 
country  by  ceding  it  to  Spain  under  certain  conditions 
(May,  1861).  The  Spaniards,  once  in  possession,  ignored  the 
conditions,  and  though  at  first  the  people  made  no  resist- 
ance to  them,  the  tyrannical  acts  of  some  of  their  officers 
eventually  provoked  revolts.  Headed  by  .lose  JIaria  Cabral 
the  Dominicans  drove  the  Spanish  troops  out  in  1865  and 
reaffirmed  the  constitution  of  1844  with  certain  changes. 
Baez  was  again  (failed  back  and  made  president,  lie  was 
deposed  by  Cabral  in  1866,  but  recalled  in  Jlar.,  1868;  and 
on  Nov.  29,  1869,  he  signed  with  President  Grant  two 
treaties,  one  for  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
V.  S.,  anil  the  other  for  the  cessiim  of  the  bay  of  Samana, 
both  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people.  The  annexation 
scheme  was  ostensibly,  at  lea.st.  approved  by  the  people  of 
Santo  Domingo ;  but  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  though  a  V.  S.  commission  which  visited  the 
island  reported  favorably  fm  it.  nothing  further  was  accom- 
plished. The  failure  of  this  scheme  led  to  another  revolu- 
tion and  the  banishment  of  Baez.  For  several  years  the  re- 
public was  in  a  disordered  state.  In  1886  Gen.  Ulisses 
Heureux.  a  young  man  of  mixed  race,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  by  a  change  in  the  constitution  he  was  allowed  to 
be  his  own  successor.  He  has  now  (1893)  entered  on  his 
second  term,  and  the  country  under  his  rule  has  been  unusu- 
ally prosperous  and  orderly. 

Rkferkxcf.s. — Francisco  Alvarez  Leal,  La  Republique  Do- 
minical ne  (official,  Paris,  1888);  Hazard,  Santo  Domingo. 
Past  and  Present  (1873) ;  Merino,  £lementos  de  yeografia 
fixica,  pol'itica  y  hisforica  de  la  RepiMica  Dominicana 
(1889) ;  Garcia,  Compendia  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Do- 
mi)i(jo  (1879).  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Doinin'icans  (also  called  Preaching  Friar.'i) :  an  order  of 
mendicant  friars  founded  by  St.  Dominic  at  Toulouse;  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Honorius  ill.  in  12l().  They  were  called 
Black  Friai-s  in  England  and  Jacobins  in  France,  from  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques  (Jacobus),  where  t  hey  first  established  them- 
selves. In  1216  HoiKu-ius  III.  constituted  the  order  under 
the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  which  enjoined  almost  continual 
fasts,  perpetual  silence,  an<l  other  mortifications.  In  1221 
the  order  was  inlroduced  into  England,  and  their  fii"st  es- 
tablishment made  at  Oxford.  In  1276  the  corporation  of 
Ijondon  granted  the  order  two  lanes  near  the  Thames,  where 
.1  monastery  was  erected,  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  still 
called  Blackfriars. 

The  secrets  of  the  immense  success  of  the  mendicant  and 
predicant  orders  were  sim|)ly  their  cultivation  of  poverty 
and  asceticism,  which  made  them  accepted  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  as  brethren,  and  their  popular,  impressive  preach- 
ing, which  made  them  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  masses. 
Their  poverty,  however,  soon  gave  wav  to  the  necessities  of 
other  works  than  preaching.  In  1425  ^lartin  V.  recalled  the 
prohibition,  .so  far  as  the  Dominicans  were  concerned,  to 
po.ssess  real  estate  or  other  property,  and  donations  and  be- 
quests immediately  began  to  pour  down  upon  the  order;  it 
has  erected  some  of  I  he  mo.st  magnificent  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  Christendom.  To  its  preaching  the  order  afterward 
added  lectures.  In  1228  it  obtained  a  chair  of  theology  in 
the  Univei-sity  of  Paris,  and  in  1230  another.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  the  Dominicans  were  the  foremost 
expoundei-s  of  theological  science,  and  the  strenuous  u])- 
holders  of  that  form  of  it,  the  scholastic,  of  which  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  been  the  master  buildi-r. 

Among  the  men  of  genius  and  eminent  scholar?  belong- 
ing to  this  order  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  .VIbertus  Magnus. 
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Jleister  Eckart,  Joliann  Taiiler.  Ileinrich  Suso,  Savonarola. 
Las  Casas.  Vincent  Ferrii-r,  ami  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  It 
has  given  to  the  Cliureh  more  than  SOU  bishops.  150  arch- 
liishops.  60  eardinaU,  and  4  popes.  The  reputation  of  the 
Dominicans  in  historv,  however,  is  famous  for  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Inquisition.  It  was  in  1233,  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  their  founder.  Dominie,  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed inquisitors.  Their  priucijial  rivals  were  the  Fran- 
<,'iscans.  and  the  two  orders  for  a  lon.tr  time  divided  between 
them  the  intellectual  control  of  the  Churcli.  The  history  of 
theolofrv,  philosophy,  and  science  was  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies wholly  taken  up  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans.  j\.11  mental  exertions  were  absorbed 
bv  the  controversy  between  the  Thonusts  and  the  Scotists. 
The  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century  gradually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  intellectual  supremacy  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Dominicans.  Dominican  monks  and  nuns  are,  however,  still 
found  in  most  countries. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  order  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  evangelizing  of  Mexico,  Peru,  New  Granada,  the 
islands  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  Florida,  and  New  Mexico.  Las 
•Casas,  the  chamjiion  of  the  Indians  against  the  cruelty  of 
the  Spanish  colonists,  was  a  Dominican.  They  were  intro- 
■duced  into  California  under  the  Spanish  domination.  Tlieir 
first  foundation  in  tlie  U.  S.  was  made  in  Springfielil,  Ky., 
in  1807.  Revised  by  Johx  J.  Keaxe. 

Dominion  of  Canada:  See  Canada,  Domixiox  of. 

Dom'inis.  Marco  AxToxio.de:  an  Italian  theologian:  b. 
in  the  isle  of  Arba,  near  Dalmatia,  in  1566.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  at  Padua  1579.  and  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  light,  entitled  Dt  RaJiis  Vistis 
*f  Liicis  ill  Vitris  Perspectivis  el  Iride  (1611),  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  rainbow  were  explained  for  the  first  time. 
In  1596  he  left  the  Jesuits,  became  Bishop  of  Segni.  and  in 
1598  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  and  Primate  of  Dalmatia.  He 
^ot  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Church,  in  consequence 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  to  es- 
■cape  trial  fled  to  England,  professed  Protestantism  1616, 
and  was  ramie  Dean  of  Windsor  1617.  He  wrote  De  Re- 
piiblicd  Ecchsiasticd  (On  the  Ecclesiastical  Republic,  1617) 
and  other  treatises  against  Rome:  but  he  did  not  feel  at 
home  in  his  new  surroundings.  His  old  friends  pleaded 
with  him  to  return,  especially  Cardinal  Ludovici,  who  had 
become  Pope  Gregory  XV..  and  so  in  1622  he  retiu-ned  to 
Italy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  gave  his  reasons, 
M.  A.  cle  I),  sui  Redifus  ex  Anglia  consilium  e.rpo)iil  (Rome, 
1623;  Eng.  trans.,  Jly  Jlotives  for  Renouncing  the  Proles- 
Jrmt  Religion,  n.  e.  London,  1827).  Shortly  after  Pope 
Gregory  died  (1623).  He  then  was  accused  of  heresy  before 
the  Inquisition,  thrown  into  prison,  and  ere  his  trial  was 
finished  he  died,  Sept.,  1624.  On  Dec.  21,  1624,  sentence 
was  pronoimced  ;  his  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiljer.  Samuel  Macavley  Jacksox. 

Domin'ium  [Lat.  sovereignty,  deriv.  of  do  minus,  master] : 
iTi  Roman  law,  full  legal  right  in  and  to  an  object,  but  which 
could  not  be  conferred  by  actual  possession  alone  unless  such 
jiossession  had  endured  for  the  period  of  legal  prescription. 

Bomi'tian.  or.  more  fully.  Ti'tus  Fla'vius  Domitia'nus : 

a  Roman  empemr;  b.  Oct.  24.  52  A.  D. :  the  second  son  of 
Vespasian,  lie  succeeded  his  brother  Titus  in  the  year  81, 
and  began  his  reign  with  moderation  and  apparent  respect 
for  justice.  In  the  year  87  he  was  unsuccessful  against  the 
Marcomanni.  and  soon  afterward  was  defeated  by  the  Da- 
cians,  who  compelled  hi;u  to  pay  tribute;  but  in  spite  of  his 
reverses  he  celelirated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  victorious 
titles  of  Germanicus  and  Dacicus.  After  93  A.  D.  he  became 
extremely  cruel  and  suspicious,  persecuted  the  Christians. 
and  causeil  nuiny  innocent  persons  to  be  put  to  death.  He 
banished  a  number  of  ennnent  men  and  pliilosophers.  iu- 
<-ludingEpicletus.  Through  I  he  emperor's  jealousy  the  great 
general  Agricola  was  recalled  from  Britain.  Domilian  was 
assassinated  by  conspirators  in  his  palace  in  96  a.  d.,  and 
was  succeedeil  by  Nerva.     See  Suetonius,  Doinilianux. 

Don  :  a  title.     See  DoM. 

Don  (anc.  Tnnnis):  a  river  of  Russia  :  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tuhi.  ami  Hows  in  a  general  southeasterly  direction 
to  Kachalinsk.  Below  the  town  it  runs  nearly  southwest- 
ward,  and  enters  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
near  the  town  of  Azof.  Its  total  length  is  about  1,125  miles. 
Its  navigatit)n  is  difficult  during  low  water,  but  when  the 
■water  is  high  (i.  e.  in  April  and  31ay)  vessels  can  ascend 


about  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Don  in  its  upper 
course  is  connected  by  canal  and  railway  with  the  Volga. 
In  its  lower  course  it  is  subject  to  two  floods,  called  respec- 
tively the  cold  water  and  the  warm  water,  of  which  the 
former  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  latter  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  regions  of  its  upper  course.  When  flooded  it 
presents  a  very  lively  aspect,  a  great  number  of  steamboats 
traversing  its  waters  from  its  mouth  to  Kachalinsk.  on  the 
Wolga  railway.  But  when  the  flood  subsides,  in  June  or 
July,  navigation  almost  ceases.  The  river  is  generally  closed 
by  ice  from  November  or  December  to  March  or  April,  and 
in  rare  cases  the  freezing  has  taken  place  in  October.  At 
Aksai  it  remains  open  250  days  in  the  year,  but  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  Medvieditza  only  239. 

Don,  Country  of  the:  ajirovince  of  Southeastern  Russia; 
on  the  lower  Don  river.  N.  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Area, 
61.886  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1897)  2.575,818.  It  is  a  low,  level 
plain,  a  part  of  the  southern  steppe  of  Russia,  alkaline  and 
monotonous  in  the  E..  but  somewhat  divei'sified  in  the  W., 
abounding  in  marshes  and  lakes,  some  of  them  saline.  For- 
ests occupy  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  surface,  and  the  soil  is 
such  that  it  is  generally  incapable  of  forestation.  The  coun- 
try is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  but  the  vine  thrives 
along  the  right  bank  of  tlu'  Don.  though  the  wine  is  poor. 
Fish  form  an  important  resource  of  the  province,  and  con- 
siderable salt  is  produced.  The  country  is  well  iirovided 
with  railwavs.  The  people  are  mostly  Cossacks.  Capital, 
Taganrog.    "  M.  "W.  H. 

Don:  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire:  rises  in  Ben 
.\ven.  and  enters  the  North  Sea  a  mile  from  Old  Aberdeen. 
Its  general  direction  is  eastward,  and  its  length,  including 
windings,  78  miles.  Nearly  a  mile  from  its  mouth  it  is 
crossed  by  the  "  Brig  o'  Balgownie." 

Donaldson.  Edward  :  rear-admiral  V.  S.  navy  :  b.  in  Bal- 
timore, Md..  Nov.  17. 1816 :  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
July  21,  1835.  He  commanded  the  steam-gunboat  Scioto  at 
the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of 
New  Orleans  Ain-il  24. 1862.  and  at  the  jiassage  of  the  \'icks- 
bnrg  batteries  June  28.  1862:  and  the  steamer  Seminole  at 
the  battle  of  I^Iobile  Bay.     D.  May  15,  1889. 

Donaldson.  James:  educator  and  author;  b.  at  Aber- 
deen. Scotland.  Apr.  26.  1831 ;  appointed  Greek  tutor  in 
Edinburgh  Universitv  1852;  rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Stirling  1854:  classical  master  (1856)  and  rector  (1866)  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Humanity  1881. 
In  1890  he  became  ]irincipal  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews. Besides  many  contril)Utions  to  British  periodicals, 
he  has  written  critical  and  gramnuitical  works  of  great  value, 
among  which  are  a  Modern  (ireek  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
Classical  Students  (\H5'S):  Lyra  Gneca  :  Specimens  of  the 
Greek  Lyric  Poets  from  Callinus  to  Soutsos  (1854);  Criti- 
cal History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the 
Death  ofilie  Apostles  to  the  Xirene  Council  (3  vols.,  1864- 
66).  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts  he 
edited  The  Anie-Xicene  Christian  Librarij  (24  vols.. 
1867-72). 

Donaldson.  James  Lowry  :  V.  S.  militarv  officer :  b.  Mar. 
17.  1814,  in  Baltimore.  Md. ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1836  ; 
and  July  28. 1866,  assistant  quartermaster-general  V.  S.  army 
(rank  of  colonel);  .served  in  Florida  war  1836-38;  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  184()-48.  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
made  brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general  Sept.  17,  1864, 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
major-general  U.  S.  army  ^lar.  13.  1865.  and  major-general 
U.  S.  volunteers  June  20. 186.5.  for  faithful  and  meritorious 
services;  retired  Mar.  15,  1869;  resigned  Jan.  1,  1874.  He 
was  author  of  Sergeant  Atkins,  a  tale  of  adventures  in  the 
Florida  war  (1871).     D.  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

Donaldson.  Jonx  William.  D.D.  :  philologist  and  biblical 
critic';  b.  in  London,  Enghind.  June  7.  1811 ;  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1834:  wrote  Un^  Xew  Cratyl us  {\S39) ;  was  head  master  of 
King  Edward's  School  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  from  1841  till 
1855.  and  thenceforw.-ird  resiiled  as  a  tutiu-  at  Cambridge. 
In  1854  he  pulilishcd  Jashar :  or.  Fragments  of  Original 
Hebrew  Songs  inserted  in  the  Masoretic  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  book  was  written  in  Latin;  it  excited  a 
great  clamor  and  was  ilefeuded  in  liis  Christian  Orthodoxy 
Reconciled  with  the  Conclusion  of  Modem  Biblical  Learn- 
ing. 1857.  He  also  published  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks 
(1827;  8th  ed.  1875),  once  a  standard  work,  now  quite  an- 
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tiquiitoil;  lite  History  of  the  Lifernlure  of  Ancient  Greece 
(ISoS,  :i  vols.,  tlip  tirst  tAVO  bein<r  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man i)f  O.  Miillor).  etc.,  an<l  fjraniiiiai-s  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
an.l  Latin.      D.  in  London,  tVI).  1(».  1S6L 

Revised  by  A.  Gudeman. 

Donnldsonvillo  :  town  (ineorporateil  in  1813);  capital  of 
Ascension  parisli.  La.  (tor  location  of  (larisli,  see  map  of 
Louisiana,  ref.  10-E);  situated  on  railway  and  on  Mississijjpi 
river, at  the  orijiin  of  Bayou  Lafourche, 64  miles  above  New 
Orleans;  has  6  churches,  2  public  schools,  3  parochial 
schools,  ice-factorv,  2  saw-mills,  2  brickvards,  2  lunilter- 
yards,  electric  limits,  etc.  Pop.  (1880).  2,600;  (1800)  3,120; 
(1803)  estimated,  3,300.  P^ditor  of  "  e'liiEi'." 

Donatelln,  do-naa-tello,  Ponato  di  NiroLo  Di  Bktti 
Bakdi  :  sculptor;  b,  in  Florence,  Italy,  l;^86.  He  carried 
the  true  principles  of  Greek  art  to  the  highest  perfection 
that  Italian  art  luis  ever  seen,  in  some  of  its  finest  qualities 
even  beyond  Michaelanjrelo,  though  with  less  imagination 
and  less  technical  power.  His  ideal  of  character  in  the 
statues  of  historical,  iis  well  as  of  mytliical,  personages  un- 
known to  art,  stamls  uncqiialeil  in  art-liist(U'y  :  and  although 
he  is  induenced  by  tlie  life  around  him.  in  the  types  and 
forms  of  his  ideal  i)ortraiture,  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  and 
the  complete  itleality  of  its  development  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  amongst  the  fii'st  sculptors  of  all  time.  His  art  is 
purely  sculpturesque,  like  Jlichaelangelo's,  but  with  more 
individuality  and  distinctiveness  in  its  idealization  of  char- 
acter. His  great  work  is  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Gallauielata  at  I'adua.  Other  important  works  arc  a  bronze 
statue  of  David  with  Goliath's  head  in  the  Natiniud  >luscum 
at  Florence;  a  marble  statue  of  St.  John  the  H.-iptist  in  the 
same  museum;  a  large  sculpture  in  relief  of  the  Annunci- 
ation in  the  Church  of  Santa  C'roce;  and  the  statues  of  St. 
Peter.  St.  Mark,  and  St,  George,  at  the  Church  of  Orsan- 
michele,  all  in  Florence;  the  front  of  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Anthony  at  Padua,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  out-of-door 
pulpit  of  the  Cathedi'al  at  Pralo.  Italy  is  full  of  his  precious 
works.    1).  in  Flureuee,  Dec.  13,  1466.         \V.  J.  Stili.man. 

II<»natioii :  in  law,  the  giving  or  transferring  of  property 
by  the  owner  to  another  without  consideration;  a  gift. 
The  word  is  often  used  in  its  Latin  form  in  the  phrases 
(lanntio  inter  firot.  a  gift  between  the  living,  and  when  the 
donor  is  not  in  apprehension  of  death ;  and  dontitio  causa 
mortis,  or  gifts  in  prospect  of  death.  In  either  case  a 
delivery  into  the  possession  of  the  donee  is  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  donation.  In  the  case  of  a  doiintio  inter 
vivos  the  property  vests  bey(mil  retraction  in  the  donee  u])on 
delivery,  uidess  the  donor  was  under  some  legal  ilisaltilily, 
as  infancy  or  lunacy,  or  unless  the  <lonatiou  would  work  a 
fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  creditors  of  the  donor.  In  the 
case  of  a  donatio  causa  mortis  the  property  vests  in  the 
same  way,  upon  delivery  and  the  contenqilated  death  of  the 
donor.  F.  Stukues  Allen. 

Donation  of  Constantinc;  a  fictitious  document  by 
which  Coiistaiilinr  is  said  lo  have  bestowed  on  Pope  Syl- 
vester ((/.  V.)  the  lemporal  sovereignty  over  Italy,  in  return 
for  a  miraculous  cure  from  lej)rosy  through  the  agency  of 
that  pontilf.  The  transaction,  though  jiurely  mythic'al,  wjus 
believed  in  for  some  time  and  gravely  urged  by  some 
writers  in  suiiport  of  the  papal  claims  to  Italian  lerritorv. 

F.  M.  CoLBV.  ■ 

Donati's  (do-naatc"ez)  Comet:  a  conu't  discovered  in 
.Tune,  18.")8,  Ijy  the  Italian  astronomer  Giambattista  Douati 
(b.  in  Pisa,  Oec.  16,  1826;  d,  in  Florence,  Sept.  20,  1873). 
It  continued  visible  for  numy  months.  It  was  nearest  to 
the  eartli  in  OcImIiit.  at  which  time  its  tail  was  over  40'  iu 
length  ami  renuirkalily  brilliant.  It  was  carefully  observed 
by  Prof.  Bond  of  Cambridge,  who  publishcil  an  elaborate 
anil  elegantly  illustrateil  nu'iuoiron  the  subject.  Jlr.  G.  \V. 
Hill  combined  all  the  observations  that  were  made  on  its 
position,  and  as  a  result  assigned  to  it  a  period  of  about 
l!(.")(i  years.  Newcomb  says  that  the  uncertainty  arising  from 
imperfect  observations  may  amount  to  lifty  years. 

l>on'atists:  iu  ecclesiastical  history,  a  party  in  the  North 
African  I'luirch  which  elTecled  a  schism  that  lasted  fniin 
311  A.n.  till  the  sixth  century.  They  look  their  name  from 
Donalnsthe  (treat,  who  was  their  bishop  after  Majorinus, 
from  31.1  to  348.  The  early  history  of  this  deeply  interest- 
ing movement  is  obscure  and  complicated.  A  powerful  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  schism  was  the  (|uestion  us  to  the  mild 
or  severe  discipline  of  Christians  who  left  the  faith  in  times 
of  persecution,  the  Donatisis  advocating  rigorous  measures; 


but  there  were  numerous  other  questions  involved  in  the 
controversy,  the  most  inqjortant  ueing  that  of  the  union 
of  the  whole  people  within  the  Churcli  (as  maintained  bv 
(he  Catholic  ])arty),  while  Doualus  demanded  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  world.  Early  iu  his  reign 
Constantine  the  Great  excluded  the  Donaiists  from  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  the  Church,  and  in  316  a,  d.  he 
issued  penal  edicts  against  them.  A  fierce  persecut ion  en- 
sued, lasting  till  321,  when  the  emperor  granted  them  liberty 
of  conscieiU'e.  After  his  death  the  penal  laws  against 
them  were  revived,  but  they  defended  themselves  with  much 
spirit  until,  iu  361  a.  u.,  .lulian  (the  so-called  Apostate) 
restore<l  to  them  their  full  freedom.  Prosperity  followed, 
and  they  boasted  at  one  time  of  having  400  bishops  in 
Africa;  but  controversies  sprang  uji  among  them  as  well 
as  with  the  Catholic  party,  until  the  F.m)ieror  Ilonorius  or- 
dered a  conference  between  seven  re]iresenlatives  on  each 
side  to  take  place  at  Carthage  in  .lune,  411,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mareelliinis,  a  soldier  and  under  secretary  of  state. 
As  it  came  out  very  plaiidy  from  the  Imninous  speech  of 
Augustine  that  the  Catholic  representatives  had  reason 
and  scripture  upon  their  side,  the  emperor  classed  the 
Donatists  as  heretics  (412),  and  all  their  clergy  were  ban- 
ished (414).  Donatism,  as  well  as  the  African  Church  in 
geiu'ral,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  N'andal  conipiest  (428  A.  I).), 
yet  it  survived  in  a  feeble  condition  for  many  years. 

The  Donatists  are  held  by  many  historians  to  have  erred 
by  excessive  fanaticism  and  a  scliisnuitical  spirit,  while  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  treatment  they  received  from 
the  state  Church  was  severe  and  injudicious.  In  doctrine 
they  were  essentially  orthodox,  and  (he  charges  of  immo- 
rality brought  against  them  ajipear  tfi  have  been  the  inven- 
tions of  their  enemies.  There  were  doubtless  errors  on  both 
sides,  but  the  general  posillon  of  the  Doiuitist  party  appears 
lo  have  been  in  accord  willi  that  now  taken  by  those  Prot- 
estant churches  which  deuuind  a  pcrsomil  experience  of 
regeneration, as  separating  their  mendiership  from  the  world 
at  large.  See  Augustine's  Writings  Connected  with  t/ie  Von- 
atist  Controversi/.  tr.  by  .1.  H.  King,  in  vol.  iv.  yicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers,  ist  series,  p[j.  360-(i31 ;  P.  Kibbeck, 
Donatus  iind  Auffustinus  (2  vols.,  Elbcrfeld,  18.57-.')8) ; 
Deutsch,  M.,  Drei  Aktenstucke  zur  Geschichte  des  Donatis- 
mus  (Berlin.  I8T.1) ;  I).  Voelter,  Der  Ursprung  des  Donatis- 
mus  (Fri'iburg,  Baden,  1883).     Revised  by  S.  M.  .Jackson. 

l>onativ»>,  or  in  fiill  Donative  Advowson:  in  Great 
Britain  a  species  of  advowson  in  which  the  benefice  is  in  the 
gift  or  dis]iosal  of  the  patron  of  the  church  or  chapel,  and 
in  wliic-h  the  right  of  visitation  is  in  the  founder,  and  not 
in  the  bishop  or  ordinary.  The  donee  is  vested  with  the 
benefice  without  presentation,  institution,  or  induction,  but 
he  must  be  a  i)riest  in  holy  orders  by  episcopal  ordination. 

F.  Sturues  Allex. 

Donato:  sculptor.    See  Doxatello. 

Dona'tns:  Bishop  of  Casie  Xigra^  in  Xumidia,  an  early 
leadi'r  in  the  Donatistie  schism:  not  (o  be  confounded  with 
Donatus  the  Great,  an  .abler  man.  who  wa.s  the  second  schis- 
matic bishop  (Majorinus  being  the  first),  as  noticed  in  the 
article  Donatists  ((/.  v.). 

Donatns,  -Klus:  Latin  grammarian;  flourished  about 
3.53  A.  D. ;  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  He  was  the  teacher  of 
St.  .lerome.  who  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  grammar,  which  was  commonly  used  in  the 
.schools  of  the  Jiiddle  Ages.  This  exists  in  a  longer  and 
shorter  form.  (See  Keil's  ed.  of  the  drammatici  Latini, 
vol.  iv.)  The  word  Donat  became  synonymous  with  i/ram- 
niar  or  any  kind  of  elementary  lesson.  Donatus  wrote  also 
a  valuable  commentary  to  Vergil's  ^F/ie/rf  and  (reon/ics  and 
to  the  plays  of  Terence.  An  intei'iiolated  copy  of  the  latter 
to  all  1  he  ]>lays  except  the  Ileautontiniorumenos  is  preserved. 
See  Klotz  ed.  of  Terence  in  2  vols.,  Ijeipzig,  1838—10. 

Revised  by  Jl.  Warren. 

Donatns.  TntERifs  Claidhs:  Latin  grammarian  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century;  much  inferior  in  ability  to 
^■Eliiis  Donatus,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  confused.  His 
comruentarv  on  the  yEneid  of  Vergil  is  preserved,  but  has 
little  value."  >1,  \V, 

DonauMiirtll,  do  now-cert :  a  town  of  Bavaria;  on  the 
Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wernitz,  2.5  miles  N.  X.  W.  of 
Augsburg  (see  map  of  (Terinan  Empire,  ref.  7-E).  It  was 
formerly  a  free  town  of  the  empire,  but  has  declined  in  im- 
portance. It  has  several  churches  and  hospitals.  Here 
Marlborough  defeated  the  Bavarians  July  2,  1704.  and  here 
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the  French  general  Soult  gained  a  victory  over  the  Austrian 
general  Mack  Oct.  6,  1805.     Pop.  (1890)  3.733. 

Do'nax  [Gr.  5<!vo{,  reed,  name  of  a  fish] :  a  genus  of  bi- 
valve nioUusks  of  triangular  form,  belonging  to  tlie  Dona- 
cidm.  There  are  forty-five  living  European  and  tropical 
species,  and  tliirty  fossil  ones  from  tlie  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  Donax  is  also  the  specific  name  of  a  reed  or 
grass  {Artmdo  donax)  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  used 
for  fishing-rods  and  other  purposes. 

Don  Benito,  don'bn-nee  to:  a  town  of  Spain:  province 
of  Badajoz  ;  near  the  river  Guadiana  ;  69  miles  by  rail  E.  of 
Badajoz  (see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  17-D).  It  has  manufactures 
of  woolen  goods,  wine,  and  oil.     Pop.  (1887)  16,287. 

Don'caster  (anc.  Danmn) :  market-town  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  England;  on  the  river  Don,  35  miles  S.  of 
York  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  7-1).  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated and  well  built ;  has  two  stone  bridges  across  the  Don, 
a  fine  parish  cliurch,  a  public  library,  and  a  theater,  and  has 
manufactures  of  iron,  brass,  sacking-linen,  locomotives,  rail- 
way ears,  and  agricidtural  machines.  There  is  a  large  corn 
market  here.  The  town  was  burned  by  lightning  in  759 
A.  D.  It  is  famous  for  its  annual  horse-races,  for  wliich  Col. 
St.  Leger  founded  the  stakes  in  1776.     Pop.  (1891)  25,936. 

Boneg'al':  a  county  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
Ireland,  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  X.  and  \V.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Area.  1.870  sq.  miles.  The  coast-line  is  395 
miles  long,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  many  bays  and 
louglis.  Tlie  surface  is  mountainous  and  boggy ;  about  one- 
third  is  arable.  Granite.  Devonian  rocks,  and  carbonifer- 
ous limestone  are  found  here.  This  county  has  some  man- 
ufactures of  linen  and  worsted  hose,  and  good  fisheries  of 
cod,  sole,  plaice,  herring,  and  mackerel,  but  it  was  at  one 
time  also  the  chief  seat  of  illicit  distilleries  in  Ireland. 
Capital,  Lifford.     Pop.  (1881),  206.035;  (1891)  185,211, 

Donegal :  a  seaport  of  Donegal  county,  Ireland  ;  on  Don- 
egal Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eske,  11  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Ballyshannon  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref.  4-F).  It  has  a  har- 
bor for  vessels  which  draw  12  feet  of  water.  Corn  and 
butter  are  exported.  Lat.  54°  39'  N.,  Ion.  8"  6'  W.  Pop. 
1,400. 

Donegal,  Marquesses  of  (1791) :  Earls  of  Donegal  (1647), 
Earls  of  Belfast  (1791),  Viscounts  Chichester  and  Barons  Bel- 
fast (Ireland,  1625),  Barons  Fisherwiok  (Great  Britain,  1798), 
Barons  Ennishowen  and  Carrickfergus  (United  Kingdom, 
1841).— George  Hamilton  Chichester  (b.  Feb.  10,  1798), 
third  marquess,  K.  P.,  G.  C.  H.,  F.  R.  S.,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Queen,  succeeded  his  father  Oct.  5,  1844.  D.  in  Oct.,  1883. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edward  (b.  June  11,  1799), 
who  died  Jan.  20, 1S89,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Georoe 
Augustus  Hamilton  Chichester,  fifth  marquess,  b.  June  27, 
1822. 

Don'elson,  Andrew  .Jackson,  LL.  D.  :  U.  S.  military 
officer  and  diplomatist:  b.  Aug.  25,  1800,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  graduated  at  West  Point" in  1820.  He  served  (1821- 
22)  as  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  his 
uncle,  Maj.-Gen.  Jackson,  when  governor  of  Florida,  just 
acquired  from  Spain.  He  resigneil  from  the  army  Feb.  1, 
1822,  studied  law  and  became  a  cotton-planter  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  was  private  secretary  to  President  Jack- 
son 1829-30;  chargii  d'affaires  to  Texas  1844-5,  negotiating 
its  annexation  to  the  U.  S. ;  U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Prussia  1846-49 ;  and  to  the  federal  government  of  Ger- 
nuuiy  1848-49.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  be- 
came enlisted  in  etforts  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
slavery  agitation  growing  out  of  tlie  acquisition  of  territory 
from  Mexico.  With  strong  national  views  he  became  editor 
of  the  Washington  Uniiin  1851-52,  and  in  1856  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  American  jiarty  for  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 
After  his  defeat  he  relireil  altogether  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  planting  interests  in  Mississippi.  D. 
at  Mempliis,  Tenn.,  June  26,  1871. 

Doiielson,  Fort:  See  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson. 

Do'nets :  a  river  of  Southern  Russia ;  the  chief  afifiuent  of 
the  Don  :  rises  in  the  government  of  Koorsk.  It  ftows 
nearly  southeastward,  ami  enters  the  Don  40  miles  N.  E. 
of  Novo-Telierkask.     Length,  about  400  miles. 

Don^ola,  dong'go-la:  town  of  Nubia,  in  East  Sudan: 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  (sei-  map  of  Africa,  ref.  3-F). 
It  is  generally  called  Dongola  .Xakarali,  or  New  Dongola, 
in  contradistinction  to  Dongola  Angusa,  or  Old  Dongola,  a 
village,  half  in  ruins,  situated  about  75  miles  farther  up  the 


river  and  once  a  flourishing  place,  but  destroyed  by  the 
Mamelukes  in  1820.  New  Dongola  grew  up  around  the  new- 
military  and  administrative  buildings  which  were  estab- 
lished on  the  spot  in  1820  by  the  Egyptian  government,  and 
it  is  now  a  thriving  place,  with  well-furnished  bazaars,  an 
indigo-factory  belonging  to  the  government,  public  baths, 
and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  10,000. 

Donizet'ti,  Gaetano :  composer;  b.  at  Bergamo,  Nov. 
29,  1797;  received  his  musical  education  in  his  native  city 
and  in  Bologna;  produced  his  first  opera, ^wrico,  at  Vienna 
in  1818  ;  composed  about  thirty  other  ojjeras,  now  forgotten, 
in  the  style  of  Rossini :  entered  a  new  sttige  of  develop- 
ment by  "his  Atma  Bolena  (Jlilan.  1830).  partly  under  the 
influence  of  Bellini,  partly  in  rivalry  with  him;  acquired 
a  European  fame  by  his  Lucia  di  Lainmermoor  (Naples, 
1835) ;  produced  at  Paris  in  1840  La  Fille  du  Efgiment, 
Fdiiiifu,  and  La  Favorita;  at  Vienna,  in  1S42,  Linda  di 
C/nimouiii;  at  Paris,  in  1843,  Z)oh.  Pasquale ;  was  in  1844 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  spent  his  last  years  for  the  most 
part  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     D.  at  Bergamo,'  i\pr.  1,  1848. 

Donjon,  or  Dungeon  [0.  Fr.  dongeaii.  Mod.  Fr.  donjon 
<  Jled.  Lat.  dominio.  domain,  ca.stle] :  the  central  building, 
tower,  or  keep  of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  was  often  erected  on  a  natural  or  artificial 
elevation.  The  lower  story  of  the  donjon  was  used  as  a 
prison.    See  Castle. 

Don  Jnan  :  a  legendary  personage  ;  according  to  Spanish 
tradition,  a  profligate  nobleman  wlio  killed  in  a  duel  the 
father  of  a  lady  he  had  attempted  to  seduce.  The  story  is 
localized  at  Seville,  and  the  hero's  name  is  given  in  full  as 
Don  Juan  de  Tenorio.  In  later  versions,  however,  he  is 
confused  with  one  Don  Juan  de  Marana.  who  sold  himself 
to  the  devil  that  he  might  indulge  his  unbridled  sensuality. 
The  original  Don  Juan  having  invited  to  a  feast  the  stattie 
erected  to  his  victim,  he  challenged  the  spirit,  whose  exist- 
ence he  denies,  to  manifest  itself  to  him.  The  spirit  there- 
upon proves  its  power  and  condemns  him  to  perdition.  This 
story  was  dramatized  by  Tirso  de  Molina ;  it  also  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  Moliere's  comedies,  of  Mozart's  celebrated 
opera,  Don  Giovanni,  and  of  Byron's  famous  poem. 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Donkey :  See  Ass. 

Donne.  John,  D.  D.  :  poet;  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1573:  educated  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford;  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn,  London,  1592.  He  married  Anne  More,  a  niece  of  Sir 
George  More,  of  Loxly,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who 
was  visiting  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton.  afterward 
Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  where  he  had  a  position  as  pri- 
vate secretary.  Though  Donne  had  already  acquireil  a  rep- 
utation as  a  poet.  Sir  George  alisolutely  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  marriage,  and  when  they  were,  nevertheless, 
married  clandestinely  (1600),  he  disinherited  the  daughter. 
Donne  afterward  became  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(1615),  although  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  and  not 
without  scruples  on  that  account.  But  James  I.  had  con- 
ceived high  ideas  of  his  theological  capacity,  and  would  give 
him  no  other  preferment  than  in  the  Church.  Having 
gained  distinction  as  the  only  eloquent  jireacher  of  liis  time, 
he  was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  1621.  He 
wrote  elegies,  satires,  and  other  poems,  ami  belonged  to  the 
school  called  "  Metaphysical  Poets,"  whose  works  abound  in 
forced  conceits.  Some  of  his  early  poems  are  very  licen- 
tious, but  many  have  great  poetic  merits.  His  sermons  are 
justly  admireil.  They  are  given  by  II.  Alford  (6  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1839).  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was  is- 
sued in  2  vols.  (London.  1872).  D.  in  Li.nd..n.  .Mar.  31. 1631. 
See  Izaak  Walton,  Life  of  J.  Donne  (1640) :  II.  Alford,  Life 
of  Donne  (1839). 

Donnelly,  Ignatius:  politician  and  writer;  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  3,  1831.  Since  1856  he  has  resided  in  Minnesota, 
which  State  he  has  several  times  represented  in  Congress. 
As  an  author  he  is  kno%vn  chiefly  from  the  eccentric  geo- 
logical theories  propounded  in  Atlantis  (1882)  and  Ragna- 
rolc  (1883),  and  from  his  claim  to  have  discovered  a  crypto- 
gram or  word-cii)licr  in  Shakspeare's  plays  which  transfers 
their  authorship  to  Francis  Bacon.  Henry  A.  Beers. 

Don'uer,  Johann  Jacob  Christian:  translator;  b.  in 
Creteld,  Germany,  Oct.  10,  1799 ;  professor  in  Stuttgart. 
He  translated  Homer.  Pindar.  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Eurip- 
edes,  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  Persius, 
in  the  meters  of  the  originals.  D.  in  Stuttgart,  Mar.  38, 
1875.  A.  G. 
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Hoii'iipr  Lake :  a  small  lake  in  Xorada  oo.,  Cal.,  near  the 
Criitral  I'atilic  Railroad;  154  miles  from  Sai'ramento;  is  a 
place  of  summer  resort.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  tragical 
fate  of  a  party  of  overland  eniifjrants.  led  by  a  man  named 
Itonner,  who  in  the  winter  of  1841)  were  snow-bound  at  this 
I  "lint,  and  nearly  all  starved  to  death,  those  who  escajied 
luivinj;  survived  by  eating  the  (lesli  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Don'nybrook :  village  of  Ireland;  county  of  Dublin; 
partially  "incorporated  in  Dublin  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref. 
!I-I).  It  lias  a  magdalen  asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  hospital 
for  incurables,  and  an  asylum  for  lunatics  called  the  Bloom- 
licld  Retreat,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  for- 
merly had  a  famous  annual  fair.     Pop.  1,800. 

UoMoho,  Gainks  Riiikk:  landscape-painter;  b.  at  Church 
Hill,  Miss.,  Dec.  21.  18.57.  Pupil  of  R.  Swain  GifTord,  New 
York, and  Uoulangerand  Lefebvre,  Paris;  diploma  of  honor. 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  1885;  seoond-cla.ss  medal,  Paris 
Exposition,  188!);  member  Society  of  American  .Vrtists 
18,82;  Webb  prize  for  landscape,  S.  A.  A.,  1892.  His  work 
is  virile  in  execution,  true  to  nature,  and  strong  in  color. 
Studio  in  Xew  York.  W.  A.  C. 

Doiio'so  forty's.  .JfAN  Francisco  Maria,  Alanines  de 
Valdegamas:  writer  and  diplomatist;  b.  in  El  Vallc.  Estiv- 
madura,  Spain,  May  6,  1809.  He  opposed  Don  Carlos,  and 
r  became  secretary  to  Queen  Isabella  in  1844.  In  1848  lie  was 
sent  as  ambassailor  to  Herlin.  fie  was  conservative  in  poli- 
ties, and  defended  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  his  hssai 
sur  Ik  C'afhutkistiii',  le  lAberalisme,  et  le.  Socialiame  (Essay 
on  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism,  1851).  I),  in 
Paris,  3Iay  3,  1853. 

Doiioso.  .IrsTo:  Chilian  prelate;  b.  in  Santiago,  1800. 
He  was  rector  of  the  .Seminario  l.'onciliar  at  Santiago;  lec- 
turer on  theology  in  the  university ;  judge  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court,  and  one  of  the  fmniders  of  the  Jiei'istii  Catoliva, 
an  organ  of  the  Church  fiarty.  In  1844  he  was  named 
Hishop  of  Ancud.  and  in  1855  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  La  Serena.  Bishop  Donoso  Is  well  known  for  his  works 
on  canonical  law.  which  are  authorities  throughout  South 
America.  1).  at  La  Serena.  Feb.  22.  1868.  All  his  projierty 
was  beriueathed  for  charitable  purposes.  H.  U.  S. 

Donoiighnion',  Earls  of,  and  Viscounts  Suirdale  (1800), 
liarous  Donoughinore  (Ireland,  1783),  Viscounts  Hutchinson 
(I'nited  Kingdom,  1821). — .loiix  LrKE  GEORot;  lli:i,v  Hi  tch- 
I.NSON.  fifth  earl:  b.  Mar.  2,  1848;  succeeded  his  father  Feb. 
22.  18U0. 

Don  Quixote  dc  In  .llaiiclia,  Sp.  pron.  don  ke'e-tho  t(J- 
dc-laa-maan  chaa  ;  the  hero  of  the  celebrated  romance  in 
which  Its  author,  Miguel  Cervantes  de  Saavedra,  satirized 
the  dangerous  prejudices  of  race  and  blood  and  the  con- 
tempt of  useful  work  which  prevailed  among  the  Ifirger 
part  of  Spanish  society  at  his  time,  and  held  u|i  to  his  coun- 
trynuMi  a  higher  moral  ideal.  The  first  part  of  the  famous 
work  of  Cervantes  was  published  at  JIadrid  in  100.5.  the 
second  in  1015;  the  first  complete  edition  dates  from  1637. 
The  best  annotated  editions  are  still  those  of  the  .Spanish 
Academv  (1780  and  numerous  reprints),  of  Pellicer  (5  vols., 
Madrid."  1797-99),  of  Ideler  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  1804),  and  of 
Clemeucin  (6  vols.,  Madrid.  1833-39).  Of  translations  may 
be  mentioned  as  especially  faithful  llie  (terrnan  one  by 
Hraunfels  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1884),  the  English  one  by 
Ormsbv  (4  vols.,  London,  1885),  and  the  French  bv  L.  Biart 
(4  vols!,  Paris.  1878).  Hexrv  R.  Lang. 

Doo,  Gkoroe  Tuomas,  F.  R,  S.  :  engraviT;  b.  in  Surrey, 
England,  .Ian.  0,  1800.  He  became  historical  engraver  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  1843,  and  was  elected  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1850.  Among  his  works  are  Ecce  llumo.  after 
Correggio ;  Knox  Pretwhiiiy,  after  Wilkie  ;  and  I'ilyrimn 
Comhig  in  Si(//(l  of  Hume,  after  Eastlake.  He  exhibited  at 
the  great  Kxposition  of  Paris  in  1867  his  engraving  of  Saint 
Autjuxline  aiul  .Siiiiil  .Miiiiicd.  after  .ScheU'er,  and  in  1878 
three  portraits.     D.  Nov.  13,  1886. 

Doobovka:  same  as  Dubovka  (q.  v.).    ' 

D'Oogo.  Maktix  LfTHER;  Profes.sor  of  Greek;  b.  July 
17.  1S39.  at  Zonnemaire.  )iroviine  of  Zealand.  Netherlands; 
Ph.  1).,  Leipzig,  1872;  LL.  D..  University  of  Michigan,  1889  ; 
has  been  [irincipal  of  .\nii  .\rbor  High  School;  Professor  of 
(ireek  in  the  University  of  Michigan;  president  of  .Vmeri- 
can  Philological  .Association;  director  American  School  of 
Cla-ssical  Studies  at  Athens;  editor  of  Demost henes's  On  the 
Crown  (1875);  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (1884). 

0.  n.  T. 


Doolittlo.  Theodore  Sandford,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. :  minister 
and  educator  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church;  b.  In  Ovid, 
N.  Y'.,  Nov.  30,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College 
1859,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminarv  at  New  Brunswick 
1862;  became  pastor  at  Flat  lands,  N."  Y.,  1862;  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Metajiliysics  in  Rutgers  College 
18(i4 ;  and  vice-president  1890,  acting  as  president  for  live 
months  in  1891-92.  He  published  llinlonj  uf  Rutgers  Col- 
lege (1879)  and  S;/llal>u.i  of  Arc/dlccture  (1802).  He  was  ed- 
itor of  the  Christian  at  Work  from  1873.  and  a  prolific  con- 
triliutor  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  was  also  known 
as  a  lecturer  on  art  and  other  subjects.  D.  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Apr.  18,  189:1  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Doom  [0.  Eng.  ddm,  judgment,  sentence  :  Goth,  doms, 
judgment ;  Eug.  deem  ;  Goth,  domjan  is  from  same  root] : 
the  old  name  given  in  England  to  the  La.st  .ludgment,  and 
to  re[)resentatioiis  of  it  in  churches  by  painting  or  other- 
wise. Jlost  of  tln^sc  were  obliterated  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  but  a  tine  one  stiU  exists  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Coventiy. 

Doom-book :  See  Dome-book. 

Doom-  or  Diim-  Palm  {Tlyphnme  thebaica):  a  tree  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Central  .Vfrica.  where  it  sometimes  forms 
forests,  growing  even  in  the  deserts.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  single,  ami  invariably  divides  at  a  certain  height 
into  two  branches,  each  of  these  again  being  bifurcated, 
always  in  two  sets.  The  wood  is  tougher  than  that  of  most 
other  palm-trees.  It  has  fan-shaped  leaves,  globular  fruit 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with  the  outer  skin  red,  inclos- 
ing a  thin  spongy  substance  which  resembles  gingerbread. 
From  this  substance,  which  forms  an  article  of  food,  it  has 
been  called  the  giugerbread-tree.  Ornaments  are  made 
from  the  hard,  .semi-transparent  kernel  of  the  fruit.  This 
tree  produces  the  gum  resin  called  Egyptian  bdellium,  and 
its  filler  is  made  into  ropes  which  are  dyed  black. 

Doomsday  Hook  ;  See  Domesoav  Book. 

Doou  :  a  river  of  Scotland  ;  rises  in  Ayrshire  ;  flows  near- 
ly northwestward,  and  enters  the  Frith  of  I'lyde  2  miles  S. 
of  .\yr.  It  is  ;W  miles  long,  and  passes  through  picturesque 
scenery.  The  Doon  has  been  immortalized  by  the  poet 
Burns.  Loch  Doon.  an  expansion  of  this  river,  is  5  miles 
long,  and  is  iiu'losed  liy  mountains. 

Door  [O.  Eng.  (/or  :  Germ.  Thor  :  Goth,  dor:  ef.  Gr.  ftiipa, 
Lat./o)V'.s-.  Skr.  iti-dr] :  the  panel  of  wood  or  other  material 
by  which  the  cntriince  of  a  hou.se.  etc.,  is  opened  or  clo.sed. 
D'ooi-s  are  of  different  kinds,  the  most  common  being  made 
to  move  on  hinges.  Other.s.  called  sliding  doors,  are  moved 
on  rollers.  A  trap-door  opens  vertically  oier  a  hole  in  a 
roof  or  floor,  while  a  jili-door  is  niaile  even  with  the  wall 
and  concealed  lus  nearly  as  possible. 

In  architecture  great  altentlon  has  been  paid  to  the  or- 
nainentatioii  of  dooi-s,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  made 
of  metal,  with  very  ornate  decoration,  such  as  the  bronze 
dooi-s  or  gates  of  the  baptlMery  of  Florence,  those  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  those  of  Trinity  church. 
New  Y'ork  city. 

Doora ;  Sec  Durra. 

Doorak  ;  same  as  Durak  (g.  v.). 

Dooriiboom.  dornbdm  (thorn-tree.  Acacia  horrida):  a 
tree  growing  abundantly  in  South  Africa,  so  named  by  the 
Dutch  on  account  of  its  sharp  and  numerous  spiues.  Its 
usual  height  is  about  30  feet,  and  the  wood  is  valued  for 
building. 

Doostec  :  same  as  Descht  (</.  v.). 

Do'ra  (ri.s'tria  [from  Istria,  the  Roumanian  name  of 
the  Danul)el:  the  literary  p.-^eudonym  of  Helena  (ihlka. 
Princess  KoitzofT  Massalsky,  a  Koumanian  writer;  b.  at 
Bucharest,  .Ian.  22,  1829;  ii  daughter  of  Prince  Michael 
Ghika  and  niece  of  Prince  Alexander  Ghika,  ex-hospodar  of 
Wallachia.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  classical  litera- 
tures and  languages  from  her  home  education,  she  ma.stered 
the  principal  Kuropean  languages  and  literature  by  exten- 
sive travels.  After  an  unfortunate  marriage  to  Prince  Koit- 
zofT MiLs.salsky  in  1849  she  lived  jiartly  in  Russia,  partly  in 
Italv  and  Switzerland.  Her  iirmclpal  works  are  Monas- 
tic Life  in  the  Oriental  Church  (1855) ;  The  Hemes  ofJiou- 
maniii;  The  Roumanians  and  the  Papacy;  Wome.yi  in  the 
(hient  (2  vols..  18.58);  On  ^Yomen.  by  a  Woman  (1864);  The 
Poetry  of  the  Ottomans  (1873).  She  wa.s  elected  member  of 
several  scientific  societies.     D.  at  Florence,  Nov.  22,  1888. 
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Dora  Baltoa.  ilo  raa-lia'iil-ta  lia  (aue.  Duria  Major) :  a 
river  of  Italy  ;  in  Piciliiiunt ;  rises  at  the  foi)t  of  the  Little 
St.  Beriiani.  ami  enters  the  Po  near  Creseentino.  Length 
about  90  miles. 

Dorado,  El :  See  El  Dorado. 

Dorania.  do-raa  inaa :  a  town  of  Araliia :  in  Xeiljed  ;  30 
miles  X.  E.  of  Derayeh  (sec  map  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  ref. 
6-F).  The  caravans  moving  between  Persia  and  Jlecca 
halt  here  to  obtain  supplies.  It  was  taken  in  1818  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  who  killed  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  Pop. 
about  8.000. 

Dorasques:  See  Indians  of  Central  America. 

D'Orbiariiy.  Alcide  :  See  Orbigny. 

Dor-bug: :  a  name  applied  in  England  to  the  Cockchafer 
(q.  r.).  and  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  numerous  species  ot  May  or 
June  bugs,  Laclinostenia. 

Dor'cas  Society :  a  benevolent  association  of  ladies, 
usu.'dly  of  the  same  congregation,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  poor  with  clothing.  It  is  so  called  from  Acts 
ix.  39:  "And  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping,  and 
showing  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas  made  while 
she  was  with  tliem." 

Dor'eliester  (ano.  Durnnvaria  and  Durinum)  :  town ; 
capital  of  Dorsetshire,  England  ;  on  the  river  Prome  ami 
on  the  South  Downs;  11.5  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  London,  and  7 
miles  from  the  English  Clianncl  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
14-G).  The  Southwestern  Railway  connects  it  with  Lon- 
don and  Weymouth.  It  has  a  county  museum,  a  free 
grammar  school,  a  large  agrieultur-al  market,  held  weekly, 
and  a  trade  in  ale  and  beer.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the 
most  perfect  Roman  amphitheater  in  En^-Iand,  218  feet  long 
and  163  feet  wide.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  were  formed 
of  masses  ot  chalk,  rising  30  feet  above  the  arena.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Poundbury  camp,  to  the  X.  W.  of  the  town, 
is  of  Roman  origin.  Durnovaria  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  tlie  Romans  in  England,  and  was  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  parts  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  a  fosse.  Crom- 
well captured  and  held  the  town  in  1645,  and  George  Jef- 
fries ((/.  v.)  held  his  Blooilv  Assize  here  in  168.5.  Pop.  (1891) 
7,946. 

Dorchester:  formerly  a  separate  town  of  X'orfolk  co., 
Ma.ss. ;  on  Dorcliester  Bay,  an  arm  of  Boston  harbor:  4 
miles  S.  of  Boston,  to  which  city  it  was  annexed  in  1869, 
constituting  the  Sixteenth  Ward.  It  was  settled  in  1630 
by  a  party  ot  Puritans,  and  was  named  after  Dorchester, 
England,  ifrom  which  many  of  the  colonists  came.  In  Mar., 
177(3.  Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded  the  town  and 
harbor  of  Boston,  were  fortified  by  Gen.  Wasliington,  and 
the  British  soon  after  evacuated  the  latter  place. 

Dorchester:  a  river-port  and  capital  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Xew  Brunswick ;  on  the  Meniracook  river,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  tlie  Interi-olonial  Railway:  11.5  miles  f].  X.  K. 
of  St.  John  (see  map  of  (juel)ec.  etc.,  ref.  .5-1 1.  Large  ships 
can  asc-end  from  the  Bay  of  Pundy  to  this  place,  which  has 
an  active  trade.  Gas-coal  and  building-stone  are  largely 
exported.    Pop.,  including  Dorchester  township,  about  7,00(). 

Dorchester,  Danikl,  D.  D.  :  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epi-scopal  Church;  b.  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Mar.  11,  1827: 
educated  at  Xorwich  Academy  and  Wesleyan  University: 
has  been  active  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  and  has 
served  in  the  Connecticut  Senate.  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  as  comiuissioner  of  idiocy  in  Connecticut, 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools  for  the  U.  S. :  author  of 
Concessionn  «/  Liberalisfs  fo  Orfhodo.fi/  (Boston,  1878) ; 
Proli/i'in  of  Reli</ioui  Proyrenf!  (Xew  York,  1881);  La/esI 
Drink  Sophi.itries  versus  Total  Ahsfi/ienri'  (1883)  :  Liquor 
Prolilnn  in  All  A(/e.i  (1884) ;  T/ie  ^^^I1/  of  Methodism  (1887) ; 
Clirisliaiiiti/  in  llie  United  States  (1888);  Romanism  versus 
the  Piiljlic  School  System  (1888). 

Dordogiie.  dor  doiT  :  a  river  rising  in  the  south  central 
part  of  France;  flows  nearly  westward  through  the  dejiart- 
inents  of  Correze,  Lot,  and  Dordogne,  and  enlei-s  the  Ga- 
ronne 13  miles  X.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  about  3.50  miles  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  18.5  miles. 

DordoarilC:  department  of  Southwestern  France:  area, 
3,.545  sr(.  iniles;  bounded  X.  by  Hante-Vienne.  \\'.  by  Clia- 
rentc  and  Charente-lnferieure.  S.  W.  by  Gironde.  S.  by  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  and  K.  by  Lot  and  Correze.  It  is  drained  by  the 
river  Dordogne.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  marshes, 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  Chestnuts 
and  wine  are  among  the  stajile  productions.     It  has  mines 


of  coal,  copper,  and  iron,  quarries  of  marlile  and  alabaster 
and  manufactures  of  paper,  brandy,  hosiery,  and  iron.  Cap- 
ital. Perigueux,  which  is  also  the  .seat  of  a  bishopric.  Pop. 
(1881)  495,037  ;  (1891)  478.471 ;  (189(i)  404,822. 

Dordrecht :  See  Dort. 

Dorf.  do  ra',  Gustave  Paul  :  figure-painter,  illustrator, 
and  sculptor:  b.  in  Strassburg,  Jan.  6.  1833;  went  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  began  his  career  liy  making  sketches 
for  illustrated  papers  :  exhibited  his  fir.st  ]iicture  in  oil,  Bat- 
tle of  Alma,  in  1855;  officer  Legion  of  Honor  1879.  Dore 
worked  rapidly  and  produced  a  large  number  of  (lictures. 
His  illustrations  are  almost  countless,  including  designs  for 
Rabelais  (1854),  Balzac's  Contes  Drolatiqiies,  Don  Quixote 
(1862),  Dante"s  Inferno  (1861),  Bible  (186.5-66),  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables  (1867),  Idijh  of  the  King  (1867-68),  The  An- 
cient Mariner  (1876),  and  Poe's  Raven\\iiii?i).  As  an  illus- 
trator he  was  marvelously  fertile  in  invention,  but  a  jioor 
technician.  He  exhibited  frequently  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
being  exempt  from  the  examination  of  the  jury  through  his 
first  decoration  as  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  sriven 
him  by  the  emperor  in  1861.     D.  in  Paris.  Jan.  27,  1883. 

William  A.  Coffin. 

Doree :  same  as  Dory  {q.  v.). 

Dore,  Mont,  moii  dor  :   a  group  of  high  mountains  in 
Auvergne.  France;  department  of  Puy-de-D6me.     They  are 
I  of  volcanic  formation.     The  highest  summit  is  the  Pic  de 
Sancy.  which  has  an  altitude  of  6.190  feet. 

Dore'inns.  Robert  Ogden,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. :  chemist;  son 
of  .Sarah   Platt  Doremvs  (q.  v.)\  b.  in  X'ew  York.  Jan.  11, 
1829:  studied  at  Columbia  College:  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
j  versify  of  X'ew  York  1842:  studied  chemistry:  a.ssistant  to 
I  Prof.  Draper  in  the  medical  department:  went  to  Europe 
!  in  1847  to  contiinie  his  chemical  researches,  and  graduated 
at    the    medical   department  of  the  Xew   York   University 
(1850).     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  York  Medi- 
cal College.     In  1861  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Toxicology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  positioti 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York.     Dr.  Dorennis  has 
devoted  ranch  time  to  applied  chemistry  and  has  patented 
several  processes. 

Doremus,  Sarah  Platt  Haines:  philanthropist;  b.  in 
Xew  York,  Aug.  3.  1802:  married  .Sept.  11,  1821,  to  Thomas 
C.  Doremus  ;  in  1828,  with  eight  other  ladies,  organized  the 
Greek  Relief  Society,  whose  almoner  was  Rev.  Dr.  Jonas 
King;  in  1836  aided  Madame  Henriette  Feller  in  her 
Grande  Ligne  Jlission  to  the  French  peasantry  of  Can- 
ada; with  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick  established  in  1842  the 
Home  for  Women  from  Prison,  now  called  the  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  Home;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  House  and  School 
of  Industry,  and  a  manager  of  the  City  Bible  .Society  and 
of  the  City  Jlission  and  Tract  Society  from  their  beginning; 
in  1849  labored  efficiently  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken  people  of  Ireland:  in  1854  became  vice-president 
of  the  Xursery  and  Child's  Hospital;  in  1855  aided  in  or- 
ganizing the  Woman's  Hospital  Association:  in  1863  as- 
-sisted  in  organizing  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
Women.  For  fifty  years  she  labored  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions  with  untiring  zeal.  Her  memorial  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  organized  in 
X'ew  York  in  1860,  and  the  prototype  of  similar  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  U.S.  Her  labors  in  behalf  cf  the  sick  and 
wounded  toldiers  from  Xorth  and  S(.utli  during  the  civil 
war  were  not  excelled  bv  those  of  anv  other  woman  in  the 
U.  S.     1).  in  Xew  York  city,  Jan.  29,  1877. 

Do'ria:  one  of  the  four  most  noble  and  powerful  fami- 
lies of  Genoa.  It  was  attached  to  the  Ghibelline  party.  In 
1339  the  families  of  Doria,  Spinola,  Grimaldi,  and  Fieschi, 
which  hail  by  their  rivalry  long  lro\d)led  the  republic,  were 
exiled. — Pagaxixo  Doria.  a  famous  Genoese  admiral,  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Venetian  admiral  Pisaiii  in  1352. 

Dorin.  Andrea:  admiral  ami  patriot,  called  the  restorer 
of  Genoese  liberty:  li.  at  Oneglia,  Italy,  in  141)6.  He  en- 
tered the  |>o|ie's  guards  and  afterward  served  with  honor 
under  the  Duke  ot  Urbino  and  Alfonso  of  Xaples.  Re- 
turning to  Genoa  he  was  rewarded  for  his  military  exploits, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral  in  1513.  For  several  years 
he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  .su pju'essing  the  Turkish 
corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  sincere  patriot,  he  dread- 
ed the  loss  to  Genoa  of  her  inde)iendcnce  througli  the  am- 
bition of  France  or  Spain.  In  1.522  the  imperial  interest 
became  pai'aniount  in  Xaples,  and  Doria  gave  in  his  allcgi- 
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mice  to  Franois  I.,  whose  fleet  lie  coiniiiaiuled  witli  svicccss 
in  lilt;  war  willi  Charles  V.  In  1524  ho  (ielVated  tlie  im- 
perial fleet  near  I^larseilles.  lie  also  cajitureil  (ienoa,  from 
which  he  expelleil  the  Adorni.  In  152m  he  al)aM(lone(l  the 
service  of  Francis  I.,  an<l  l>ecanie  an  ally  ami  adherent  of 
Charles  V..  on  the  condition  that  Genoa  slioidd  lie  a  free 
and  indepenilont  state,  lie  entered  (Jenna  in  152!),  was 
welciinied  by  the  citizens,  and  gave  Iheni  a  free  constitution, 
which  remained  in  vijior  until  the  repuhlic  ceased  to  exist. 
He  afterward  acted  a.s  admiral  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror, and  fjained  a  victory  over  the  Turks  near  Patras  in 
1.5.'i2.  In  15:i5  he  contriljuted  greatly  to  the  conquest  of 
Tunis,  but  the  rest  of  his  career  was  marred  by  reverses. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  o(T  I'revesa.  ami  Ids  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  with  Charles  V.  in  1541  emlid  in  disaster. 
Charles  V.  gave  him  the  title  of  I'rince  of  JK-lli.  I),  with- 
out issue  at  Genoa  in  Nov.,  15tiO.  See  t!arlo  Sigonio,  De 
Vita  et  O'eslis  A.  Dorice  (1586);  Richer,  Vie  d' Andre  Doria 
(1789). 

l)o'riaiis(inGr.  Auipicrs):  one  of  the  four  principal  branches 
or  tribes  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  people;  claimed  Ihat  they 
were  descended  from  Dorus,  a  son  of  Ilellen.  Tlii'y  are 
supposed  to  have  originally  lived  in  Doris,  from  whicli  they 
migrated  to  the  Moponnesus.  where  they  fiiunded  Sjiarla, 
Argcis.  and  Messenia.  The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  whi<'h  is  called  the  return  of  the  Heracli- 
d:p,  and  forms  a  cclebrateil  epoch  in  ancient  chronology,  is 
said  to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  1104 
B.  c.  Dorian  colonies  were  planted  in  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
.\sia  Minor.  The  Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  They  surpassed  the  lonians  in 
soliility  and  earnestness  of  character,  but  were  less  refined 
and  ingenious.  Their  language  was  the  Doric  Dialect 
((/.  v.).  See  K.  ().  Jliiller.  Div  Diirin-  (2  vols.,  1824  :  :!d  ed. 
3  vols.,  1844) :  Curtius,  Hinlori/  of  (rieece. 

Dor'ic  Dialect :  a  strongly  marked  division  of  the  Greek 
language;  distinguishing  itself  from  at  least  three  other 
important  groups  of  dialcet.s,  the  Ionic  (Al tie-Ionic),  the 
^Bolio  (Lesbie-Tliessalian),  and  the  Arcado-Cypriaii.  lis 
center  of  distribution  s,'ems  to  have  been  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  extreme  N'ortliwestern  (rreeee.  The  gre.at  Dorian 
migration  (about  10(10  n.  c.)  spread  it  over  the  Eastern 
Peloponnesus  and  the  Istlimns,  where  it  displaced  or  ab- 
sorbed the  native  .Vcha'an;  later  migrations  carried  it  over 
the  southern  islands  of  the  ^Egean  and  to  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Jfinor;  and  colonists  carried  it  later 
still  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  Sicily,  Itsdy,  and  elsewhere. 
The  most  prominent  branches  of  the  dialect  which  havi; 
left  a  record  in  inscriptions  or  in  literature  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  Laeonian,  probably  surviving  in  the  modern 
Zakoni.an  :  (2)  the  lansruage  of  tlie  Spartan  colonies  Tarcu- 
tum  ami  Ileraclea  in  Italy;  (3)  the  language  of  Argolis  and 
the  island  Jigina ;  (4)  the  language  of  Megara  and  its 
colony  Byzantium  ;  (5)  of  Corinth  and  its  colony  Corcyra 
(Corfii);  (C)  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  colonies  in  Sicily,  espe- 
cially Syracuse;  (7)  of  Messenia;  (8)  of  the  islands  Thera 
and  Melos ;  (!))  of  Rhodes  and  its  Sicilian  colonies  Agrigen- 
tum  ami  Gela;  (10)  of  Crete.  As  compared  with  its  chief 
Competitor,  the  Attic,  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by 
its  retention  of  the  inherited  broad  a.  which  in  Attic  hail 
been  largely  changed  to  open  e.  This  characteristic  it 
shares,  however,  with  most  other  dialects  except  the  Ionic- 
Attic.  Its  really  pe<'uliar  features  are  the  use  of  the  end- 
ing -lies  (.\ttic  -^fv)  in  first  plural  active  of  verbs,  the  reten- 
tion of -Tt  (.\tti(t  -o-i)  in  third  personal  ending  of  verbs,  the 
formation  of  futures  in  -|<o  from  verbs  in  -(a,  the  use  of  ac- 
tive personal  endings  in  the  future  passive,  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  accentuation. 

AuTiioHiTiES. — Ahrens,  Be  Grwcrr  liuffuw  dialect  is  (M<m- 
4:i)  ;  Jlcistcr,  De  diateetp  Herarliensiitm  Jtalimriim  in 
Curtius's  iSy«(/)VH.  iv.,  3.55  ff . ;  liaunack, /^/p //i«c/iri/<  mil 
Gurti/n  (1885) ;  llerfortli,  De  diolecio  Cretica  (1887) :  Sehiiei- 
.ler,  De  dialecto  Megarica  (1882);  Miillensicfen,  De  titiilo- 
riim  Lacunicorum  dialecto  (Strassb.  Dissert,  vi.,  131  If.). 

I?i:xj.  liiE  Wheeler. 

Doric  Ordor:  a  form  of  column  and  entablature  named 
from  the  Dorians,  its  rejuited  inventors.  From  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  perhajis  earlier,  to  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  it  appears  to  have  been  the  only  order 
used  by  the  Greeks,  except  perhaps  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
someauthoritiesascribe  an  equal  anti(|uityto  the  Ionic.  The 
Greeks,  whether  they  originally  derived  it  from  wooden  pro- 
totypes or  from  primitive  structures  in  stone,  developed  this 


order  to  a  wonderful  perfection,  realized  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  (438  B.C.).  Tlie  column,  measuring  in  height  from 
4  to  <)  or  even  7  diameters,  and  decorated  with  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  shallow  flutings  with  sharp  arrises  or  edges,  rises 
directly  and  without  a  base  from  a  stepped  sti/lutjute  or 
platform.  It  tapers  slightly  toward  the  capital,  which  is. 
composed  of  a  spreading  circular  echinus  and  a  plain 
square  abacus  or  cap.  The  column  supports  a  plain  archi- 
trave, with  a  frieze  above  it  haviii"  square  metopes  separated 
by  triyli/it/is,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  cornice  decorated 
with  wh/i/Vps  and  (7«//(/e.  The  Romans  employed  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  (ireek  Doric  entablature  with  li  column  de- 
rived presumably  from  .  Etruscan  models,  more  slender 
than  the  Greek  column,  and  adorned  with  a  molded  base. 
They  rarely  used  it  as  a  free-standing  column,  but  applied 
it  to  the  lower  stages  of  arcaded  struc-tures  like  the  Coli- 
seum. A.  D.  F.  Ha.mlin. 

Ihnioii,  d(j  ri-oiV,  Sir  Antoixe  Aime:  Canadian  jurist;  b. 
at  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade,  P.  y.,  .Jan.  17,  1818;  educated  at 
Xicolet  College;  called  to  the  bar  in  1842;  appointed 
queen's  counsel  in  18(i3;  and  chief  justice  of  the  Province 
of  t^uebec  in  1874.  He  represented  Mcmtieal  in  Canada 
Assembly  18.')4-(il ;  llochclaga  in  that  body  lS62-()7 :  and 
the  same  county  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  from  that 
date  till  1872,  when  elected  for  Xapierville,  which  he  reji- 
resented  until  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  During  his- 
political  career  he  held  at  various  periods  the  portfolios  of 
Commissioner  of  (.'rown  Lands,  Provincial  Secretary,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Minister  of  .lustice.  He  was  leader  of  the 
Rouges  or  French-Canadian  Liberal  party  of  the  Province 
of  (Quebec  from  his  entrance  into  politics  until  his  retire- 
ment, and  was  knighted  in  1877.     D.  May  31,  1891. 

Neil  Macuonald. 

Do'ris  [from  the  Gr.  A<up(r.  the  name  of  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Xereus]r 
a  genus  of  marine  gasteropodons  moUusks  belonging  to- 
the  section  yudibranchiata.  They  are  found  mostly  in 
southern  seas,  but  several  species  are  native  on  northern 
coasts.  They  have  an  oval  body;  the  mouth  is  a  jiroboscis. 
with  two  tentacula,  and  the  vent  is  encircled  by  branched 
gills.     They  are  sometimes  called  sea-lemons. 

Do'ris  (in  Gr.  Aapls) :  a  small  mountainous  district  of 
ancient  (ireece;  bounded  by  The.ssaly,  Locris,  Phocis,  and 
-Ktolia.  It  Wiks  the  original  home  of  the  Dortaxs  (^r.  c). 
and  forms  part  of  the  nomarchy  of  Phocis  in  the  moilern 
kingdom. — The  name  DoKis  is  also  given  by  some  ancient 
writers  to  that  part  of  Caria  which  was  occupied  by  Dorian 
colonists  ami  their  descendants. 

Dorniiint  .Vninials:  See  Hiberxatiox. 

Doriiiiint  I'nrfiicr :  in  law,  jiroperly  a  partner  who  does 
not  actively  parliciiiate  in  the  conduct  of  the  partnership 
business;  in  an  inaccurate  but  common  use  of  the  term,  a 
|iartner  whose  name  does  not  a,)pear  as  such ;  a  silent  or 
secret  jiartner.  F.  S.  A. 

Dorinor  [orig.  meaning,  a  sleeping-room,  from  0.  Fr. 
doniieor.  from  a  dciiv.  of  Lat.  dorm  i  re,  sleep,  cf.  dormilo- 
riitm],  or  Dormer  Window,  also  written  Doriiieiit  or  Dor- 
mar:  a  window  inserted  on  the  inclined  pl.ine  of  the  roof 
of  a  house,  the  frame  being  placed  nearly  vertically  with 
the  rafters.  It  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
attic  or  garret  of  modern  dwelling-houses.  In  some  styles- 
of  architecture,  large  and  showy  dormers  rising  from  steep 
roofs  are  an  im|)ortaiit  part  of  the  design,  especiallv  in  the 
later  French  Gothic  and  in  the  French  and  German  Renais- 
sance. Revised  by  Russell  Sturgis. 

Dorinoiisc  [dorm,  sleep  -|-  mouse,  because  dormant  in 
winter]:  a  common  name  for  the  various  members  of  the 
family  Jli/o.rida;  a  grouji  of  small  rodents  related  to  the 
mice,  liut  arboreal  in  their  habits.  Called  dormice  from 
their  habit  of  lying  torpid,  or  dormant,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  winter,  waking  only  on  warm  days  to 
eat  a  little  of  the  food  which  they  store  up  in  the  fall. 
They  have  large  eyes  and  ears,  hmg  hairy  tails,  and  soft 
fine  fur.  Thev  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  .-ifrica. 
The  common  dormouse  {Miiscardinus  avellaiiarius)  is  red- 
dish brown  above,  yellowi.'ih  white  below,  and  the  tail  is 
bushy.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  house  mouse,  and  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits.  Tho  fat  dormouse  {JU!/o.riis  g/is)  is 
larger,  and  was  regarded  as  a  dainty  morsel  by  the  old 
Roman  epicures.  Tlie  garden  dormouse  (Eliomys  nitela),  as 
its  name  indicates,  freepieuts  cultivated  grounds  and  often 
does  considerable  damage  to  choice   fruit,  of  which   it   is 
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very  fond.  Eacli  jaw  contains  four  molar  teeth  on  each 
side ;  tliere  are  no  cheek-pouches ;  each  of  the  fore  paws 
has  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and  tliey  liave  five 
toes  on  tlie  hind  feet.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dorii.  JoHAXN  Albrecht  Berxhard:  Orientalist:  b.  at 
Sclieuerfeld.  Saxe-C'oburg.  Mar.  11.  180.5.  He  became  in 
1843  the  chief  liljrarian  of  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  history  and  lan- 
guages of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Caucasia.  D.  in  St. 
Petersburg,  May  31,  1881.  Revised  by  C.  H.  Toy. 

Doriier.  Isaac  August,  D.  T>.  :  Protestant  theologian  ;  b. 
at  Xeuhausen-ob-Eck,  in  Wilrtemberg,  June  20,  1809 :  edu- 
cated at  Tubingen ;  became  Professor  of  Theology  there 
1837:  at  Kiel  1839:  at  Konigsberg  1843:  at  Bonn  1847: 
at  Gottingen  1853 ;  and  at  Berlin  1862.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  Ilixiory  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine 
of  (he  Person  of  Christ' (1839:  2d  ed.  1845-o6;  Eng. trans., 
Edinburgh.  1861-63)  and  an  able  work  entitled  History  of 
Protestant  Theology,  particularly  in  Germany  (1867  ;  Eng. 
trans.  1871.  2  vols);  also  History  of  Pietism,  especially  in 
Witrtemberci  (Hamburg,  1840):  The  Principle  of  our  Church 
(Kiel,  1841'):  .1  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1879-80: 
Eng.  trans.  4  vols,,  1880-82);  System,  of  Christian  Etiiics 
(1885:  Eng  trans.  1887):  his  correspondence  with  Marten- 
sen  was  publislied  in  1888.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1873  as 
a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He 
was  the  leading  German  conservative  theologian.  D.  at 
Wiesbaden.  July  8,  1884. 

Dor'iioch :  a  royal  burgh  (established  in  1628) ;  capital 
of  Sutherland  county,  Scotland  ;  on  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
called  Dornoch  Frith:  14  miles  X.  of  Cromarty  (see  map  of 
Scotland,  ref.  5-G).  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  which  was  re- 
stored bv  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  1837.  Pop.  (1891) 
514. 

Dc'roffolmsll :  a  town  of  Russia ;  government  of  Smo- 
lensk;  on  the  river  Dnieper:  about  55  miles  E.  X.  E.  of 
Smolensk  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref.  7-D).  An  engagement 
took  place  here  in  Oct..  1812,  between  the  Russians  and  the 
rear-guard  of  the  retreating  French.  The  latter  partiallv 
burned  the  town.     Pop.  9.000. 

I)orp :  a  town  of  Prussia ;  in  the  Rhine  province  ;  on  the 
Wupper  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  5-C);  has  iron, 
steel,  and  paper  factories.  It  was  before  1849  an  insignifi- 
cant place,  Init  since  that  time,  like  many  other  towns  in  the 
Wupper  valley,  it  has  greatly  increased,  and  has  become 
the  center  of  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  owing 
principally  to  the  presence  of  extensive  coal-deposits.  Pop. 
13.500. 

Dor'pat,  or- Derpt  (Russ.  Yoorief):  a  town  of  Russia: 
government  of  Livonia;  on  the  river  Embach;  138  miles 
X.  E.  of  Riga  (see  map  of  Russia,  ref.  6-C).  It  is  well 
liuilt.  and  has  a  stone  bridge  across  the  river.  The  old 
ramparts  have  been  converted  into  gardens  and  public 
promenades.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  in  1632  a 
university  which  became  a  large  and  celebrated  institution. 
Xearly  all  the  lectures  at  the  university  are  given  in  the 
German  language,  but  the  Russian  Government  has  since 
May,  1877,  turned  it  into  a  thoroughly  Russian  institution. 
Struve  and  Jliidler  have  successively  directed  the  astro- 
nomical observatory  of  Dorpat,  which  their  labors  liave 
made  famous.  Tlicre  are  five  faculties  in  the  university 
and  about  2,000  students.  Dorpat  was  founded  in  1030,  be- 
came an  important  town,  sank  into  decay,  but  revived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  captured 
bv  the  Swedes  in  1625,  and  by  the  Russians  in  1704.  Pop. 
(1897)  42,421, 

Dorr,  Thomas  Wilson-  :  politician ;  b.  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Xov.  5,  1805 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823 :  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  leader  of  the  suffrage  party.  Under  the 
old  charter  the  riglit  to  vote  was  limited  to  "men  who  pos- 
sessed a  certain  amount  of  real  estate,  and  to  their  eldest 
sons.  In  1841  the  sulTrage  party  formed  a  new  constitution, 
and  chose  Mr.  Dorr  Governor  oi'  the  State.  His  official  ac- 
tion wiis  resisted  in  May.  1842,  by  the  government  chosen 
according  to  the  old  eliarter.  Dorr  was  arrested,  convicted 
of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was 
pardoned  in  1847.  D.  in  Providence,  Dec  27,  1854.  See 
boRit  Rebei.i.iox. 

Dorrcgo,  dor-ra  g«,  Ma.suf.l  :  Argentine  statesmiin  ;  b.  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  1787.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1810  went  to 
Santiago,  Chili,  to  complete  his  legal  education  there.  The 
Chilian  revolution  breaking  out  tliat  year,  he  joined  the  patri- 


ots and  served  through  the  earlier  campaigns.  Returning  to 
Buenos  Ayres  he  joined  tlie  army  engaged  against  the  Si)an- 
iards  in  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia),  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  1816  Pueyrredou  banished  him  feu-  alleged  acts  of  insub- 
ordination, and  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  Returning  after 
some  yeai's  he  became  the  leader  of  the  feileralist  party, 
and  in  Aug.,  1827.  he  was  elected  governor  of  Buen<js  Ayres. 
He  at  once  undertook  to  organize  a  new  confederation  of 
tlie  provinces,  and  at  first  was  successful.  In  1828  tlie  war 
with  Brazil  was  brought  to  an  end.  both  countries  agreeing 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Uruguay,  which  had  been 
the  territory  in  dispute.  A  revolt  of  the  army  under  La- 
valle  compelled  Dorrego  to  fly  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Dec.  1, 
1828;  joined  by  the  forces  of  Rosas  he  attempted  to  regain 
the  city,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Lavalle,  and 
shot  without  trial  Dec.  13,  1828.  Dorrego  was  a  man  of 
estimable  character;  his  lawless  execution  gave  rise  to  dis- 
orders which  culminated  in  the  tyranny  of  Rosas  a  few  years 
later.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Ihirr  Rebellion :  a  popular  uprising  in  Rhode  Island 
(1841-42)  under  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  [q.  v.).  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Up  to  that 
time  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  lived  under  the  charter 
adopted  as  early  as  1663.  according  to  which  none  but  free- 
holders of  an  estate  valued  at  not  less  than  f  134,  or  renting 
for  §7.00  a  year,  were  entitled  to  vote.  Representation 
in  the  Legislature  was  also  very  unequal,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  certain  towns  and  the  decline  of  others. 
The  Legislature,  made  up  under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  was  stubbornly  opposed  to  any  important  change. 
X'ew  Constitutions  were  proposed  in  1824  and  in  1834,  but 
were  defeated.  The  popular  zeal,  however,  could  not  be 
suppressed  or  ignored.  A  suffrage  association  was  formed, 
and  a  convention,  summoned  without  regard  to  legal  voters, 
was  brought  together  in  1840,  and  having  framed  a  new 
constitution  providing  for  universal  suffrage  and  equal  rep- 
resentation, submitted  it  to  popular  vote.  Another  conven- 
tion, called  by  the  Legislature,  proposed  a  constitution  pro- 
viding for  a  more  limited  suffrage.  The  so-called  people's 
constitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14,000  against  8,000. 
There  were  cliarges  of  fraud  in  the  election,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  supporters  of  the  people's  constitution  now 
stood  face  to  face  against  the  regularly  organized  govern- 
ment under  the  charter.  The  Legislature  undertook  to  sup- 
press agitation  by  declaring  that  any  persons  who  should 
preside  over  illegal  meetings  or  allow  their  names  to  be 
used  on  illegal  tickets  should  be  subject  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment;  but  the  agitation,  so  far  from  being  discontinued, 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Governor  called  for 
aid  upon  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  President  Tyler 
reiilied  that  he  would  render  assistance  in  case  any  violence 
should  be  committed.  But  the  populists  were  in  no  way 
intimidated.  They  proceeded  w  itli  their  election  and  chose 
as  Governor  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  popular  leaders, 
Thomas  W.  Dorr.  Civil  war  on  a  small  scale  immediately 
followed.  r)orr  organized  his  government  at  Providence, 
wliile  Governor  King  at  Xew|iort  was  helpless.  The  Gov- 
ernor renewed  his  call  upon  the  President,  and  U.  S.  troops 
arrived  at  Newport  in  May,  1842.  Dorr  made  an  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  Providence  arsenal,  but  was  un- 
successful. This  defeat  discouraged  many  of  his  followers, 
and  Dorr  himself  fled  from  the  State.  But  he  soon  returned. 
Throwing  up  intrenchments  a  few  miles  from  Providence, 
he  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance.  It  became  evident, 
however,  that  even  the  insurgents  had  little  faith  in  his 
courage  or  ability:  for  when  within  a  week  several  thou- 
sand men  had  volunteered  to  march  against  them,  they 
found  that  the  works  had  been  aliandoned.  Though  it  is 
customary  to  refer  to  the  movement  of  wliicli  Dorr  was  the 
leader  with  ridicule,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  was  in- 
directly the  means  of  securing  the  desired  end.  The  in- 
surgents disbanded  in  June;  in  the  following  .September  a 
State  convention  adopted  a  constitution  which  embodied 
nearly  every  provision  that  had  been  advocated  by  Dorr  and 
his  followers. 

Authorities. — King,  77(p  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son Dorr  (Boston,  1859);  Might  and  Right'[A  History  of 
the  Dorr  Pebellion],  by  a  Rhode  Islander  (Providence,  1844) ; 
Jacob  Frieze,  A  Concise  History  of  (he  Efforts  to  obtain  an 
Extension  of  Suffrage  in  Rhode  island  (Providence,  1842). 

C.  K,  Adams. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  K.  G.,  Sixth  Earl  of:  an 
English  courtier  and  wit ;  b.  Jan.  24, 1637;  a  son  of  Richard, 
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the  fiftli  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  brave,  witty,  ami  gener- 
ous, and  had  su|)erior  talents,  but  was  indolent  and  unam- 
bitious. His  [lopular  qualities  rendered  him  a  general 
favorite.  He  was  distinguislied  as  a  patron  of  literary 
men,  and  bestowed  his  bounty  witli  ei|Ual  juilgnient  and 
liberality,  Dryden  was  one  of  the  authors  who  enjoyed  his 
bounty.  Lord  Dorset  was  appointed  lord  eluimberlain  by 
William  III.  in  16H9.  He  wrote  several  aduiired  satires 
and  songs.  D.  at  Bath,  ,lan.  Iti,  1706,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Lionel  Cranfield,  seventh  earl,  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  Charles  Sackville  Germain, 
fifth  duke,  dieii  unmarried  July  29,  1843. 

Dorset,  Thomas  .'sackvim^e,  K,  G,,  Pii-st  Earl  of  :  states- 
man and  poet;  b.  at  Buekhurst,  Sussex,  England,  in  \'hi6. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Oorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex 
(1.J61),  which  was  jiraised  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  also  the 
Jndnrtioii  to  the  Mirnir  for  Mfiijiatniti's  (1,")G3).  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Lord  Buekhurst  in  loOG,  and  was  .sent  as 
minister  to  France  in  1570.  In  loO'J  he  succeeded  Lord 
Burleigh  as  lord  treasurer  of  England.  He  was  afterward 
<M'ealed  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  D.  at  Whitehall,  Apr. 
19,  1008,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert, 

Ilorsi'tshirp,  or  Dorset:  a  county  in  the  southern  part 
of  ICugland  ;  boundnl  N.  by  Somerset  and  Wiltshire,  E.  by 
Hampshire,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by  Devon- 
shire. Area,  9S()  sf],  miles.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  oc- 
cupied by  chalk-downs.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Prome 
anil  tlie  .Stour.  Among  the  mineral  resources  are  clialk, 
cliina  clay,  atid  the  celebrated  Portland  building-stone. 
The  chalk-downs  or  hills  produce  fine  pasture,  on  wliich 
vast  niunbers  of  South  Down  sheep  feed.  Dorset  is  mainly 
a  pastoral  county,  and  exports  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  and 
cheese.  From  the  middle  of  Man-h  to  midsummer  great 
((uantities  of  mackerel  are  caught  along  its  shores.  The 
chief  towns  are  Dorchester  (the  capital),  Poole,  Bridport, 
Weymouth,  and  Shaftesbury.  The  Saxons  called  the  coun- 
try Dornxota  or  Dorsntii.  from  the  root  dirr,  water.  In 
the  Koman  period  it  belonged  to  Britannia  prima,  and  in 
the  British,  previous  to  the  landing  of  Ca'sar,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemv,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  name  Duro- 
tri,/,'s.     Pop.  (1891")  104,487. 

Dorsey.  Jamks  Owen:  anthropologist;  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Oct,  31.  1S48.  He  attended  the  high  school  of  that 
eity  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  ;  ordained  a 
deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcoiial  Church  (1871),  and  be- 
came missionary  among  the  Ponka  Indians  in  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. From  1878  until  his  death  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Feb. 
4.  1 W).")),  he  was  engaged  in  linguistic  and  sociologic  work  for 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Among  his  published  works  are 
till  following:  Omaha  Sociolo;/;/ (rhivii  .\n.  Kept,  of  the  Bur. 
of  Kthnology) ;  Osagp  Traditions  (Sixth  An.  Kept,  of  tlie  Bur. 
of  Elhnoliigy) :  Contriljiitionxto  A'o/7/i  American  L'l/rnoloi/y, 
vol.  vi. :  Tlie  Dliei/ilia  /jan//>ia(/e.  Mytlin,  Storiea.  and  Let- 
ters (pulilished  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology);  Omalia  and 
Ponka  Letters  (Bureau  of  Ethnology).  He  contributerl  nu- 
merous articles  to  the  American  Anti(/uarian,  American 
Nat  uralist,  American  Anthropologist, a.\u\  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folk-lore. 

Dort,  also  called  Dor'dreclit  (Lat. /)orf/rac«TO):  a  forti- 
fied town  of  the  Neth(  rlaud^ :  in  South  Hollan<l ;  on  an 
island  in  the  Meuse;  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Rotterdam  (see  map 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  ref.  7-E).  It  is  traversed  by  canals, 
is  accessilile  to  large  ships,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  grain, 
flax,  timlier,  and  salt  fish.  Here  are  ship-building  docks, 
sugar-refineries,  sawmills,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
white  lead,  etc.  In  1421  a  terrible  iinindation  destroyed 
seventy  villages,  and  converted  the  ground  where  Dort 
stands  into  an  island.  The  Synoii  of  Dort  met  here  in  IfilH. 
and  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  Pop.  (1896) 
3(1,()87. 

Dortiiiiiiid,  dort'moont:  town  of  Pru.ssia:  in  Westphalia; 
on  the  Embscher  and  on  the  Cologne  an<l  !\Iinden  Kailway ; 
47  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cologne  (see  nuip  of  (iermau  Empire, 
ref.  4-C).  It  has  several  fini^  churches,  three  hospitals,  a 
Protestant  gymnasium,  and  a  Realgyniiuisium ;  also  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  fabrics,  cutlery,  and 
nails.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Feiimic  Court.  Its  trade  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Dortmund  was  ceded  to  Prussia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.     Pop.  (1895)  111,232. 

Dort,  Synod  of  (in  T;at.  Synodus  Dordracena) :  a  great 
synod  (if  liie  national  Church  of  Holland;  convened  at  Dort 
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from  Nov.  13,  1618,  to  May  19,  1619,  consisting  of  39  minis- 
ters, 18  ruling  elders,  and  5  professors,  deputies  from  the 
several  states  of  the  Netherlands,  besides  24  foreign  depu- 
ties representing  the  Anglican  and  most  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches.  The  synod  was  convoked  by  the  States-General 
on  account  of  the  controversies  between  the  Goinarists  (Cal- 
vinists)  and  Remonstrants  (.Vrminians).  The  latter  derived 
their  nauu'  from  tlie  remonstrance  which  they  addressed  to 
the  States-General  defining  their  religious  iloctrines  in  the 
five  articles  henceforth  known  as  the  five  points  of  Arinin- 
ianism.  The  synod  was  convened  in  the  Calvini.stic  interest, 
and  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fairness  of  its  proceedings,  because  of  its  refusal  to  permit 
the  Arminian  de|)uties  to  aid  (heir  brethren  who  were  cited 
before  the  synod  to  ilefeml  I  heir  views.  The  principal  work 
of  the  synod  was  the  preparation  of  canons  setting  forth 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  the  publication  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical censure  against  the  Remonstrants,  calling  ujion  the 
civil  power  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  synod  by  banish- 
ment, imprisonment,  or  fines  imposed  upon  the  refractory. 
The  canons  are  ably  drawn  up,  and  were  officially  received 
by  the  Reformed  cliurches  of  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate,  but  were  some  years  later 
rejeeled  bv  the  Church  of  England.  See  the  oillcial  Acta 
iS'ynodi  (4lo,  11)20).  Revised  by  F.  M.  Colby. 

Dory,  or  John  Dory  [Oory  is  a  corruption  of  Pr,  doree, 
gilded,  in  allusion  to  its  golden  tinge,  John  may  be  merely 
the  proper  name,  or,  as  some  give  it,  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
jaune,  yellow] :  a  marine  fish  (Zeus  faber)  having  the  mem- 
brane of  the  back  fin  extending,  like  streamers,  tar  beyonil 
the  spines.  The  head  is  large,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous 
black  spot  on  each  side.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  attains  a  length  of  18  inches.  It  is  among  the 
various  fishes  jioiiited  out  by  tradition  as  the  one  from  whose 
mouth  SI.  Peter  took  the  penny,  the  spots  on  the  sides  be- 
ing the  impression  of  his  thumb  and  finger. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Dosith'cans:  an  unimportant  Samaritan  sect  founded 
in  the  tir.st  ceiilury  after  Christ  by  Do.sitheus,  who  is  said  to 
have  represented  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  In  the  fourth 
century  there  still  remained  a  few  who  believed  iuijilicitly 
in  the  claims  of  Dosilheus. 

Dossert,  Frank  G,  :  organist  and  composer :  b.  in  I'.utfalo, 
X.  v.,  1801 ;  at  the  age  oi  eighteen  succeeded  his  lather  as 
organist  of  the  cathedral.  He  has  held  several  important 
organ  jiositions.  and  since  188IJ  has  been  organist  of  .St. 
Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  church,  New  York  city.  His 
compositions  inclu<le  songs,  motets,  several  masses,  and  other 
sacred  works,  a  mass  in  K  minor,  and  some  pieces  for  orches- 
tr.i.  One  of  his  masses,  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  XllL,  was 
produced  at  Rome  in  1893.  D.  E.  Hervey. 

Dossi,  dossee,  GiovAXXi :  painter;  b.  at  Dosso,  near  Ferra- 
ra,  either  in  1474  or  1479.  He  stmlied  under  Lorenzo  Costa. 
In  connection  with  his  brother  Baltista  he  %vorked  much  at 
Ferrara  and  at  .Modena.  Perhaps  his  most  important  work 
still  existing  is  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the  Ferrara  JIu- 
seum.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1542.  He  is  often  called 
Dosso  Dossi. 

Dost  .Holiaiiiined;  See  Afuuanistan. 

Dostoiev'ski,  Fedor  JIiKnAlLovncn :  Russian  novelist; 
b.  in  .Moscow  in  1822.  Ilis  literary  career  began  in  184U 
with  the  book  Poor  Fvo/ile,  in  which  he  described  vividly 
and  pathetically  the  life  of  the  small  tradesman  and  laborer 
in  Russia.  h\  1849  came  an  event  of  the  most  terrible  con- 
sequence in  his  own  life.  An  eager  liberal,  he  had  associ- 
ated himself  with  a  club  whose  aim  was  the  reform  of  gov- 
ernmental abuses.  Suspicion  soon  fell  upon  the  club;  its 
members  were  arrested  and  at  once  condemni'd  to  death. 
Only  on  the  scaffold  itself  was  their  sentence  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Siberia.  Dostoievski  wjis  given  ten  years 
of  hard  labor  in  place  of  death.  The  full  penalty  was, 
however,  not  infiicted:  by  1854  he  was  relieved  of  "the  re- 
quirement of  hard  labor."  Yet  it  was  1800  before  he  was 
able  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  he  found  his  wife  hope- 
lessly broken  in  health,  his  own  fortune  ruined,  and  want 
staring  him  in  the  face.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  given  to 
the  hard  struggle  of  earning  his  bread  with  the  [)en.  In 
1861  he  published  The  Downtrodden  and  Oppressed,  a 
novel  full  of  the  same  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  weak  and 
lowly  that  he  had  shown  before  his  exile.  Still  he  would 
not  ally  himself  with  the  nihilists;  and  in  1M67  his  novel 
Fcil  Hearts  seemed  to  contain  his  renunciation  of  their 
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principles.  Later  in  tlie  same  year  the  greatest  of  his  works. 
Crime  and  Punishment,  made  this  still  more  clear.  In  fact 
this  terrible  book,  with  its  psychological  analysis  of  appar- 
ently the  utmost  realism,  did,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to 
show  in  human  life  a  tliread,  a  tendency,  a  purpose  of  a  dis- 
tinctly spiritual  and  even  religious  character.  The  extreme 
party" was  not  slow  to  see  this,  and  denounced  the  author  as 
a  reactionary  and  mystic.  In  1869  appeared  77if  Idiot;  in 
1873.  Podrostok.  The  Brothers  Karnmrasov,  Krotlnia.  and 
77if  Underground  Spirit.  In  1876  Dostoievski  undertook 
to  proiluce  by  liimself  alone  a  periodical  entitled  An  Au- 
thor's Journal,  in  which  he  printed  from  time  to  time  his 
reflections  upon  tlie  fundamental  questions  interesting  Rus- 
sia, always  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ardent  Slavophil. 
Although  denounced  by  the  nihilists,  he  remained  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  educated  young  men  and  women, 
even  of  liberal  leanings,  in  Russia.  His  death  was  the 
cause  of  almost  national  mourning.  D.  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Jan.  28  (Feb.  9  of  the  English  calendar),  1881. 

A.  R.  Marsh. 

Dotis :  same  as  Tons  (q.  v.). 

Dtitterel :  the  popular  name  for  a  species  of  plover  (Eu- 
dromias  morinellus),  common  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
plumage  above  is  varied  with  black  and  rusty  red.  the  belly 
is  black,  the  breast  yellow,  and  there  is  a  band  of  white  and 
black  on  the  neck.  '  The  bird  is  about  9  inches  in  length. 
The  young,  which  run  about  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  good 
examples  of  protective  coloration,  so  Vilending  with  the 
sandv  pebbly  places  wliich  they  frequent  as  to  escape  de- 
tection by  crouching  flat  on  the  ground.         F.  A.  Lucas. 

Doiiai.  dooa  (in  Lat.  Duacum) :  fortified  town  of  France  ; 
department  of  the  Nord ;  on  the  river  Scarpe  and  on  the 
Cheniin  de  Fer  du  Xord ;  21  miles  S.  of  Lille  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  2-F).  It  is  well  built,  has  several  fine  churches 
and  hospitals,  a  theater,  an  arsenal,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
national  college  representing  the  Douai  LTniversity  founded 
by  Philip  II.  in  1562.  with  which  was  affiliated  the  famous 
college  for  the  education  of  English  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Allen  in  1562.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  Douai  was  tlie  center  of  Englisli  Roman 
Catholicism  and  the  refuge  for  the  persecuted  members  of 
that  Churcli.  Missionaries  from  the  college  returned  to 
England  and  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  faith. 
Of  its  alumni  it  is  stated  that  thirty  became  bishops,  while 
160  sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  scailold  for  the  papal  cause. 
The  college  was  suppressed  and  its  property  confiscated  by 
the  French  Government,  Oct.  12,  1798.  After  their  expul- 
sion the  members  of  the  college,  among  wliom  wa-s  the  his- 
torian Lingard,  founded  a  similar  college  at  Crook  Hall, 
afterward  transferred  to  Ushaw,  near  Durham,  England. 
At  Douai  are  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  gauze, 
paper,  glass,  pottery,  and  soap.  Douai  existed  in  the  time 
of  Ciesar.  It  has  often  been  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French  and  Flemings.     Pop.  (1896)  31,397. 

Revised  by  F.  M.  Colbt. 

Donai,  or  Donay,  Bible,  The :  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  English  Roman  Catliolie  divines  connected  fii-st  with  the 
college  at  Rheims,  and  afterward  with  the  college  at  Douai. 
The  translators  were  Gregory  Martin,  William  Allen,  Rich- 
ard Bristow,  William  Reynolds,  and  others.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  published  at  Rheims  in  1382.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, then  already  translated,  was  published  at  Douai  in 
1609-10.  Both  Testaments  were  translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate. The  annotations  were  quite  copious,  and  intensely 
Roman  Catholic.  Numerous  editions  have  appeared,  which 
greatly  vary  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes.  An  exact 
reprint  of  the  original  Rheims  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1833.  Of  the  original  Douai  Ohl 
Testament  there  lias  been  no  exact  modern  reprint.  See 
Henry  Cotton,  Rhemes  and  Doway  (O.xford,  1855). 

Doiib,  Peter,  D.  D.  :  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South;  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C,  Mar.  12,  1796.  He 
joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1818.  Many  thousands 
m  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  brought  into  the 
church  by  his  ministry.  He  was  a  polemical  preacher  of 
great  power.  He  was  for  three  years  before  his  death  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  Trinitv  College,  N.  C.  D. 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Aug.  24,  1869. 

Double  Consetonsness,  sometimes  called  Double  Per- 
sonality :  a  form  of  mental  disease  involving  confusion  in 
the  idea  of  [lersonal  identity.  I'ersons  with  this  disorder 
are  variously  affected ;   some  conceive  that   parts  of   their 


frame  belong  to  another  person  ;  others  that  they  are  inhab- 
ited by  another  entity  in  addition  to  their  own,  and  which 
opposes  itself  to  their  will  and  interests:  others  appear  to 
be  possessed  at  one  time  of  one  personality,  at  another  of 
another,  according  to  the  mental  or  physical  conditions 
under  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  last-named  form  of 
the  phenomenon  the  person  affected  can  not  remember  in 
one  state  the  events  which  happened  during  the  other.  The 
phenomena  of  double  consciousness  have  never  received  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  For  some  striking  examples  of 
the  last-named  variety,  see  Wayland,  Intellectual  Fhilos- 
oji/iy.     See  also  Psychology  (Physiological). 

Doubleday,  Abner:  general:  b.  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y., 
June  26,  1819 :  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  be- 
came a  captain  in  1855,  and  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumter  in  1861 :  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Feb.,  1862 : 
major-general  Nov.,  1862,  and  engaged  in  battles  of  Manas- 
sas, South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  and  at 
Gettysburg  commandeil  the  First  Corps  in  the  first  day's 
fight  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Reynokls :  brevet  brigadier 
and  major-general  U.  S.  army :  became  a  colonel  of  infan- 
try in  1867.  Retired  in  1873.  He  published  Reminiscences 
of  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  in  1860-61  (New  York,  1876) 
and  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  (1882).  D.  Jan.  26. 
1893. 

Double  Refraetion :  a  phenomenon  exhibited  by  Ice- 
land spar  and  several  other  crystals.  A  ray  of  common 
light  passing  tlirough  tliem  is  diviiled  into  two  polarized  rays, 
which  take  different  directions  and  are  refracted  according 
to  different  laws.     See  Refraction  and  Polarization. 

Double  Stars,  or  Binary  Stars  (see  Binary  System)  : 
sidereal  systems  composed  of  two  stars,  one  revolving 
around  the  other,  or  both  about  a  common  center.  These 
were  noticed  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1803.  Subsequent 
observations  have  confirmed  this  discovery,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  periods  of  revolution  have  been  determined. 
Some  of  these  binary  systems  have  periods  of  great  length, 
and  some  of  them  afford  curious  instances  of  contrasted 
colors,  the  color  of  the  smaller  star  being  coniplementaiy  to 
that  of  tlie  larger.  In  such  instances  the  larger  star  is 
usually  reil  or  orange,  and  the  smaller  star  blue  or  green. 

Doublets:  in  historical  grammar  a  pair  of  words  in  a 
given  language,  which  have  been  differentiated  out  of  what 
was  originally  one  and  the  same  word  ;  thus  hotel  and  hos- 
pital, which  are  historical  descendants  of  Lat.  (vulg.)  hospi- 
tale.  The  differentiation  of  form  is  almost  always  found 
to  be  utilized  for  the  expression  of  some  variety  of  signifi- 
cation. It  is  this  indeed  which,  by  giving  the  doublets  a 
rai.son  d'etre,  insures  their  existence.  Their  linguistic  im- 
portance lies  in  the  fact  that  their  divergence  of  form  ex- 
hibits an  accurate  measure  of  the  liistorical  forces  that  make 
for  change  in  the  different  linguistic  routes  which  the  words 
have  followed.  The  differentiation  of  form  may  be  either 
phonetical  or  analogical  (nunor  variations  of  suiJix  being 
disregarded  in  our  classification). 

A.  Phonetical  differentiation  may  make  itself  apparent — 
(1)  When  a  given  language  borrows  a  word  cognate  to  one 
of  its  own  from  a  related  language :  thus  name  is  the  native 
English  word  of  Teutonic  stock,  whereas  noun  comes  via 
French  from  the  cognate  Lat.  HomcH  ;  so  brother  :  friar  (O. 
Fr.  frere)  ;  so  the  verb  ward  (r=  Germ,  irarten)  :  guard,  which 
has  come  to  us  from  Germ,  via  Old  French ;  so  vain 
{=  Germ,  wagen)  :  wagon  (Dutch).  (2)  When  a  word  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  earlier  sources  of  a  language.  This  is  called 
"  learned  "  borrowing.  Thus  Pr.  meuble  and  mobile  both 
represent  I^at.  mobilis,  cf.  cliose  :  cause,  droit  :  direct,  miir  : 
mature,  chetif :  captif.  (3)  When  different  dialects  of  the 
same  language  contribute  cognate  forms  to  its  literary  lan- 
guage: thus  church  :  kirk  (No.  Engl.  Scandin.  influence); 
so  road  :  raid  (cf.  inroad),  whole  :  hale.  Germ,  sanft  :  sacht 
(Low  Germ.);  Lat.  popina  :  coquina;  palumha  :  cutumba. 
(4)  When  a  language  borrows  from  two  different  dia- 
lects of  another  language,  or  at  two  different  periods  of 
its  history;  thus  suit  (from  O.  Fr.)  :  suite  (from  Mod.  Fr.) 
=  Lat.  secta;  hostel  :  hotel;  reason  :  ration —  hat.  ratio- 
nem ;  beast  :  bete  =  Lat.  be.'itiam  ;  corpse  :  corse  ;  corps;  rout : 
route  =  Lat.  ruptam;  cadence  :  chance;  fashion  ;  fa{on  = 
Lat.  factionem.  (5)  When  a  language  borrows  cognates  from 
two  languages:  tlius  guitar  (Fr.)  :  zither  (Germ.)  =  Gr, 
Ki^dpa;  gopher  (Web.)  ;  cypress  (Gr.);  C2ar  (Russ.)  :  An/ser 
((Term.)  =  Lat.  Ccfsar;  castle  (hal.)  :  chateau  (Fr.):  blame 
(O.  Fr.)  :  blaspheme  (Lat.);  preach  (().  Vr.): predict  (Lat.); 
place (().  Fr.): piazza  (Ital.).   (6)  When  a  language  gives  per- 
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raaiieiit  ret-i ignition  in  its  literary  form  to  variants  of  a 
single  word  originally  ilue  to  ilitTcrent  positions  in  the 
phonetic  sentence;  thus  of:  off:  one:  an:  Lat.  prehen- 
dere  :  prendere  \  pro' videns  :  prude ns;  Germ,  jungfrau: 
junyfer. 

B.  Analogical  differentiation  appears  when  a  neologism  is 
given  a  permanent  place  beside  the  old  form  by  its  appro- 
priation of  a  special  signification  or  function ;  thus  mister 
(jlr.)  formed  from  master  by  the  analogy  of  mist  reus  is 
made  permanent  bv  its  special  use  as  a  title ;  so  clothes  : 
clotfis;  brethren  :  hrotkers;  pence  :  pennies;  Pr.  plier  : 
ployer;  sachant  :  savant;  Germ.  Iiescheiden  :  beschieden; 
i-erdorben  :  verderbt;  Lat.  partim  (old  accus.  used  as  adv.)  : 
partem. 

Some  doublets  are  merely  orthographical :  tlms/oi^o; 
bass  (music,  term)  :  base  (adj.). 

HiHLioOKAi-nv. — Skcat.  Principles  of  English  Elymologi/, 
i.,414  tf.  (1H87);  Skeat,  Eti/mological  Dictionary  of  English 
Language  (List  of  Doublets)  n72  ff.  (1884);  Behaghel,  iJie 
neuliochdeutschen  /Cwillingsworter,  Germania,  xxiii.,  257  11. 
(1878);  Brachet.  Dictionnaire  des  doublets  de  la  langue 
fran<;aise  (18(58;  suppl.  1871);  yUebaeUs,  Romariische  ll'or/- 
schopfung  (1H7G):  Hrcal,  Les  doublets  latins:  JHem.  Soc. 
Ling.,  i..'l()2  tf.  (18G8).  Benj.  L  WHt;ELER. 

Doilhlooii'  [from  Fr.  donblon,  from  Span,  doblim :  Ital. 
doppioite.  from  deriv.  of  Lat.  duplus.  double] :  a  Spanish 
gold  coin  nearly  equivalent  to  si.\teeu  dollars.  It  is  the 
double  of  a  pistole. 

Duubs,  doobz  (anc.  Dubis) :  a  river  of  France ;  rises  in 
the  .Jura  Mountains,  flows  nearly  southwestward  through 
the  departments  of  Doubs  and  ./ura.  and  enters  the  Saone 
at  Veraun-sur-.Saone.  Total  length  about  250  miles.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bcsau(,'on  and  Dole.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Dole. 

Uoilhs :  a  department  in  the  eastern  part  of  France ; 
bordering  on  Switzerland.  Area,  2.018  sq.  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  river  Doubs.  The  surface  is  traversed  by 
several  ridges  of  the  .Jura  Mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  walnut,  and  other  trees.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  pasture.  Here  are 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  and  qiuirries  of  marble.  Among 
the  exports  are  cattle,  horses,  iron,  and  butter.  Capital,  Be- 
5an(;on.     Pop.  (1881)  ;S10,827  ;  (1891)  303,081 ;  (1896)  302,046. 

Doubting  Insanity  (in  Ft.  folic  du  doute):  a  form  of 
melancholia  in  which  the  patient  pauses  in  doubt  as  to  which 
of  two  trivial  things  must  be  done.  This  very  peculiar  con- 
dition is  iu>l  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  insanity  itself,  but 
is  a  symptom  in  certain  cases,  and  has  occurred  in  a  number 
af  illustrious  men  not  regarded  insane.  It  is  well  known 
that  Samuel  .Johnson  would  not  pa.ss  along  the  streets  of 
London  without  touching  each  post,  and  it  he  neglected  to 
touch  one  he  returned  to  it.  Flaubert  said  the  "mania  of 
3oubl  exhausts  me.  I  doubt  about  everything;  even  about 
my  doubts."  Certain  persons  can  not  decide  which  stock- 
ing or  shoe  to  put  on  first,  aiul  would  pause  for  hours  should 
no  help  be  given.  While  thus  the  insanity  of  doubt  not 
rarely  occurs  in  those  of  generally  sound  mind,  it  is  apt  to 
be  met  in  its  more  pronounced  types  only  in  the  otherwise 
insane.  "  WiLlilAM  Pei'I'eh. 

Doiicet,  doosa',  Ia'cien:  figure  and  portrait  painter;  b. 
in  Paris,  Aug.  23,  1856.  Pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  Houlanger; 
Grand  Prix  de  Home  1880;  second-cla.ss  medals.  Salon, 
1887,  and  Paris  Exposition,  1885);  first-class  medal,  Paris 
Exposition,  ISSi),  for  pastels;  Legion  of  Honor  18!U.  His 
work  is  individual  and  extremely  brilliant  technically;  his 
portraits  of  women  arc  graceful  and  refined.  Portrait  of 
^Irnc.  Galli-Marie,  a  remarkable  work,  is  in  the  Marseilles 
Museum.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Dough :  See  Cookery. 

Dougherty,  <loAher-ti,  Daniel  ;  lawyer;  b.  of  Irish  par- 
entage, in  Philailelphia,  Oct.  15,  1826 ;  at  eighteen  began 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  soon 
became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  in  Philadelphia;  was 
a,  prominent  speaker  on  the  Democratic  side,  but  being  an 
uncompromising  Unionist  left  the  Democratic  party  in  1861 ; 
retunu'd  to  the  Democratic  party  on  nomination  of  Samuel 
Tilden  in  1876;  in  IS80  nominated  Gen.  Hancock  as  a  can- 
lidate  for  the  presidency,  in  a  speech  which  won  for  him  the 
title  "silver-tongued  orator."  Another  remarkable  oration 
was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Roman  Catholic  lay  congress 
(n  Baltimore,  Xov.  11, 1889.  He  nominated  G rover  Cleveland 
is  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1888.     Mr.  Dougherty 


was  an  orator  of  great  finish  and  power,  and  was  as  well 
known  on  the  lecture  platform  as  for  political  adtlresses. 
Although  prominent  in  politics,  he  never  held  oflice.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  renujved  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  law.  D.  Sept.  5, 
1891. 

Doughty, dow'ti.Tiio.MAs:  landscape-painter:  b.  in  Phil- 
adelphia, I'a.,  .luly  19,  1793.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
landscaiic-painters  of  the  U.  S.,  having  begun  to  paint  about 
1820.  lie  was  self-taught.  Five  of  his  pictures  are  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  .Vcadeiny,  Phila- 
ilelphia. and  possess  an  historical  interest  merely.  D.  in 
New  York,  July  24,  1856.  \V.  A.  C. 

Douglas,  dug'las:  a  seaport  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  on  the  east  coast ;  80  miles  N.  W.  of  Liverpool 
(see  map  of  England,  ref.  .5-D).  It  stands  on  a  picturesque 
bay,  and  has  a  harbor  which  will  admit  vessels  di'awing  10 
to  13  feet  of  water.  It  contains  a  custom-house,  hand- 
some villas,  good  hotels,  and  liaths.  The  excelleiu-e  of  its 
sea-bathing  renders  this  an  imp<u-tant  watering-ijlace.  Pop. 
about  18,000. 

Douglas:  the  name  of  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Scot- 
land which  has  produced  nuiny  eminent  men.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  wIkj  appears  on  record  was  William 
of  Douglas.  1175-1200.  By  far  the  most  famous  member  of 
the  family  before  it  entered  into  the  earldom  was  the  Good 
Sir  .James,  known  as  the  Black  Dougla.s,  the  hero  of  many 
battles  ill  the  Scotch  war  of  independence,  the  bravest  and 
most  faithful  .sujiporter  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  w.is  slain  in 
1330  while  bearing  the  heart  of  his  royal  master  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Sir  William,  who  had  been  made  the  first  Earl  of 
Douglas  in  1357,  was  a  competitor  for  the  crown  in  1371, 
but  agreed  to  recognize  his  rival,  Robert  II.,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  his  son  James  should  marry  a  ilaughter  of  that 
king.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  died  in  1384.  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  James,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn 
ill  1388.  As  he  left  no  lawful  issue,  Archibald  the  Grim,  a 
natural  son  of  Sir  .lames  the  Good,  became  the  third  Earl  of 
Douglas.  He  died  in  1401.  leaving  a  son,  Archibald,  the 
fourth  earl.  This  was  Douglas  the  Tineinan,  or  loser,  so 
called  from  his  misfortunes.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  in  1402  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Ilotspiir.  In  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1403,  though  he 
displayed  great  bravery,  he  was  again  wounded  and  captured, 
lie  Went  to  France  where  he  became  Duke  of  Touraiiie.  and 
was  killed  at  Verneuil  in  1424.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  s(m 
Archibald,  the  fifth  earl,  who  died  in  1439.  His  son  and  heir 
William,  the  sixth  earl  (b.  about  1422),  became  an  object  of 
fear  and  suspicion  to  the  court  on  account  of  his  power 
and  foreign  possessions.  He  was  beheaded  after  a  hasty 
trial,  Nov.  24.  1440.  and  left  no  issue.  The  carlilom  was 
then  given  to  his  graiiduncle  James,  who  died  in  1443  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  the  eighth  earl,  a  power- 
ful and  turbulent  i)erson.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  by  James  II..  but  soon  lost  the  royal 
favor.  He  was  killed  by  that  king  Feb.  22.  1452,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  ninth  Karl  of  Douglas, 
who  waged  oiicn  war  against  King  James  11.  in  1454.  He  was 
defeated  aii<l  taken  prisoner  in  1484.  and  died  in  1488,  when 
that  branch  of  the  Douglas  family  became  extinct.  The  Earls 
of  Angus  and  the  Earls  of  Morton,  besides  other  noble 
lines,  belongeil  to  the  family  of  Douglas,  which  is  now  rep- 
resented in  the  peerage  by  the  Earls  of  Selkirk. 

Revised  by  F.  M.  Colbv. 

Douglas,  ARciiiBALn :  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  surnamed 
Bei.l  the  Cat,  was  a  son  of  George,  the  fourth  earl,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  against  the  older 
branch  of  the  family  by  ii  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  latter's 
estates.  Archibald  was  a  powerful  and  ambitious  suliject, 
and  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  was  the 
father  of  Gawin  Douglas,  the  poet,  and  of  other  sons.  He 
derived  his  popular  name  from  his  boldness  in  headingthe 
disaffected  nobles  who  in  1488  seized  and  imprisoned  King 
James  III.  D.  in  1514.  His  grandson  .\rchibald  became 
the  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  and  married  in  1514  .Margaret, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  aiul  widow  of 
James  I\'..  of  Scotland.  'He  had  a  daughter,  who  became 
the  wife  of  the  Karl  of  Lennox  and  the  mother  of  Lord 
Darnley.  The  sixth  earl  died  about  1660.  and  his  title 
was  inherited  by  his  nephew  George,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Regent  Morton.  The  eleventh  Karl  of  Angus  was  created 
Marquis  of  Douglas  in  1633.  See  David  Hume,  History  of 
the  flou-ies  of  Douglas  and  Angus  (1644). 
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Douglas,  David  :  botanist :  b.  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire, 
ScotUmd,  in  1798.  As  an  agent  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  he  lisited  the  U.  S.  in  1823  to  collect  botanical 
specimens.  He  returned  to  England  in  182T,  and  afterward 
went  on  a  scientitic  excursion  to  the  Sandwich  islands, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  wild  bull  July  12,  1834. 

Douglas.  Oawix  :  Scottish  poet ;  b.  in  1474 ;  the  third 
son  of  Archibald,  fifth  F^arl  of  Angus.  He  was  educated  for 
the  Church,  and  became  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1515.  His 
most  remarkable  production  is  a  translation  of  Vergil's 
^neid  into  Scottish  verse  (1513),  which  is  lughly  com- 
mended. His  chief  original  poem  is  Tim  I'ulace  of  Honor. 
D.  in  1522. 

Doiigrlas,  Georue  Cuxint.hame  Monteath,  D.  D.  :  scholar 
and  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in  Kilbar- 
chan,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland.  Mar.  2, 1826;  educated  in  the 
Univei-sity  of  Glasgow  and  Xew  College,  Edinlmrgh  ;  pas- 
tor at  Bridge  of  Weir,  Renfre%vsliire,  1852-57.  Then  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  Free  Church  College.  Glasgow,  and,  later,  principal  of 
the  college.  Among  his  published  works  are  articles  in 
Fairbairn's  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary  (1866) ;  annotated 
translation  of  Keil's  Jntnidiiclion  to  the  Old  Testament  (2 
vols.,  1869-70) ;  Mlii/  I  .still  beliere  that  Jloxes  u'rote  Deuter- 
onomi/  (Edinburgh,  1878);  The  Book  of  Judges  (1881); 
The  Book  of  Joshua  (lH»i) :  The  Six  Intermediate  Minor 
Prophets  (1890),  the  last  three  being  in  the  Dods  and  Whyte 
Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes;  A  Short  Analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1889).  He  was  a  member  of  the  British 
company  of  the  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Donglas,  Stephen  Arnold:  statesman;  b.  at  Brandon, 
Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  Apr.  23.  1813.  He  entered  upon  an  aca- 
demical course,  first  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  then  at  Canandai- 
gua,  N".  Y.  At  the  latter  place  he  remained  until  1833,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  office  of  the  Messrs. 
Hubbel,  and  prosecuted  this  in  connection  with  his  aca- 
demic course.  After  some  wanderings  in  the  Western  States 
in  quest  of  a  new  home  where  his  fortunes  were  to  be  tried, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  where,  after  teach- 
ing school  for  three  months,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
opened  an  office  in  1834.  He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession. 
Within  a  year  from  the  time  that  he  received  his  license  to 
practice  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  State.  Hav- 
ing been  reai'ed  in  the  Jeffersonian  school  of  politics,  Mr. 
Douglas  zealously  espoused  the  Democratic  side  on  all  pub- 
lic questions  then  agitated,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  orators  of  liis  party  in  Hlinpis.  He  was  at  an 
early  day  in  his  political  life  styled  "The  Little  Giant,"  in 
allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature  in  contrast  with  the  ex- 
tent and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellectual  powei's.  In 
1835  he  resigned  his  position  as  attorney-general  upon  his 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1841  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1843  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  IT.  S. 

When  Mr.  David  Wilraot,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Aug.,  1846. 
moved  his  celcljrated  proviso  for  slavery  restriction  to  any 
new  territory  tliat  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  Jlr.  Douglas  was  one  of  five  only  in  the 
House,  from  the  entire  North,  who  took  decided  position 
against  that  measure.  The  internal  polity  and  domestic,  in- 
stitutions of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union  were 
subjects,  in  his  judgment,  over  which  the  Federal  legislative 
authority  did  not  extend  under  the  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  1847  lie  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  a  full  term  of 
six  years.  In  that  body  he  was  no  less  distinguished  than 
he  had  been  in  tlie  House.  Xo  man  in  the  Senate,  not  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Clav  or  Jlr.  Webster,  acted  a  more  conspicuous 
part  than  he  did  in  what  is  known  as  the  Compromise  or 
adjustment  of  the  sectional  questions  of  1850.  In  1852  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  for  another  full  term.  Un- 
der his  lead  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  triumphantly 
earrieil  in  tlie  Senate,  on  the  grounds  that  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  the  public  domain  between  the  sections  by  the 
Missouri  or  any  other  line  had  been  totally  abandoned  by 
the  adjustment  of  1850,  and  the  |irinciple  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  anywhere  in  (he  Territories  substituted  in 
its  stead.  On  the  like  ground  it  was  triumphantly  carried 
in  the  House,  and  constitutes  wliat  is  known  as  the  '•  Terri- 
torial legislation  of  1854."  (.See  Jltnper's  Magazine,  Sept., 
1859.)    In    1858  Mr.  Douglas  wa.s  again  re-elected  to  the 


Senate  for  another  full  term,  after  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
bitterest  contests  ever  before  waged  in  the  U.S.  for  a  similar 
position. 

As  early  as  1852  the  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  had  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  Democratic  nominating 
convention  at  Baltimore  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but,  at  his  own  instance,  was  not  [iressed  by  his  friends.  In 
1856  it  was  again  in  like  manner  presented  to  the  Cincin- 
nati convention,  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  ]Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  a  majority  in  that  body  he  gave  positive  in- 
structions to  his  friends  in  that  convention  by  telegram  from 
Washington  to  withdraw  his  name  and  not  to  allow  it  to 
be  used  in  any  contest  for  the  nomination  under  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  The  platform  of  political  principles  which  had 
been  adopted  there  before  the  subject  of  nominating  candi- 
dates had  been  taken  up  was  just  such  as  had  governed  the 
whole  of  his  putilic  life,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Buchanan  a  cordial 
support  upon  his  indorsement  of  them.  In  1860,  after  his 
triumphant  return  to  the  Senate  at  his  last  election,  he  was 
the  most  prominent  candidateof  the  Democracy  of  the  U.  S. 
for  the  presidential  nomination  at  the  convention  held  that 
year  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  very  probably  would  have  re- 
ceived it  by  a  two-thirds  vote  but  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
delegates  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  a  majority  of  those 
from  Georgia.  The  presidential  canvass  that  year  was  per- 
haps the  most  exciting  that  had  ever  occurred  since  that  be- 
tween Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams  in  1800.  Four 
tickets  for  President  and  Vice-President  were  in  the  field — 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  supported  by  the  Republicans;  Bell 
and  Everett,  supported  by  those  styling  themselves  the 
American  party ;  Douglas  and  Johnson,  supported  by  one 
wing  of  the  Democracy,  and  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  sup- 
ported by  the  other.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Douglas  on 
the  part  of  his  former  Democratic  associates,  who  refused  to 
support  him.  was  what  was  called  his  squatter-sovereignty 
doctrine.  The  result  of  the  election,  by  the  popular  vote, 
was  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  1.857,610;  for  Douglas  and 
Johnson,  1,365,976;  for  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  847,953; 
and  for  Bell  and  Everett,  590,631.  The  result  by  the  college 
of  electors,  however,  was  very  different.  By  this  Messre. 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  180  votes;  Messrs.  Brecken- 
ridge and  Lane.  72;  Messrs.  Bell  and  Everett.  39;  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  Johnson  received  12  only. 

The  great  events  of  1861  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  spared  their  full  development.  He  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Chicago,  June  3, 
1861. 

Douglas  Island  ;  an  island  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  cele- 
brated for  its  gold  mines.  It  is  X.  of  Admiralty  island  and 
opposite  Juneau,  in  lat.  58'  20'  X..  Ion.  134'  30  E. :  is  about 
20  miles  long  by  10  broad,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  very  nari-ow  strait,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Taku  inlet.  The  Treaiiwell  gold  mine  on  this  island  is  the 
best-known  mine  in  Alaska.  It  works  a  pyritic  ore  which 
is  very  easily  reached,  and  though  yielding  only  |4  {)er  ton 
gives  a  good  profit. 

Douglass.  David  Bates:  civil  and  military  engineer;  b. 
at  Pompton.  X.  J.,  Mar.  21.  1790:  graduated  at  Yale  College 
Sept.  18.  1813.  and  Oct.  1,  1813,  was  appointed  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  corps  of  engineers  U.S.  army,  and  was  promot- 
ed to  first  lieutenant  in  the  following  year  tor  his  services  in 
the  operations  around  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.  He  resigned 
his  position  in  the  army  Mar.  1.  1831,  to  become  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Morris  Canal  Conijiany  ;  was  one  of  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Croton  aqueduct  18:33-35 ;  and  chief  engineer 
of  Greenwood  Cemetery  1837-40.  Ho  was  president  of  Ken- 
von  College,  (Hiio.  from  1840  till  1844,  when  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  was  engaged  till  1848  in  important  en- 
gineering work.  In  1848  he  became  Professor  of  .Mathemat- 
ics at  llobart  College,  Geneva,  and  retained  the  position 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.     D.  at  Geneva,  X".  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1849. 

Douglass.  Fredekick:  orator;  b.  at  Tuckahoe.  near  Eas- 
ton,  Md.,  in  Feb.,  1817;  son  of  a  white  man  and  a  negro 
woman  who  was  a  slave;  at  ten  years  of  age  sent  to  Balti- 
more to  live  witli  a  relative  of  his  master.  Col,  Lloyd ;  found 
employment  in  a  ship-yard,  and  learned  to  read  and  write ; 
escaped  to  Xew  Bedford,  iMass.,  in  1838;  changed  his  name 
from  Lloyd  to  Douglass;  became  agent  of  the  Massacliusetts 
Anti-Slavery  .Society,  and  lectured  in  Xew  England  and 
Great  Britain  ;  editeil  at  Roiheslcr.  N.  Y..  a  weekly  journal. 
The  Xorth  Star;  lectured  frequently  before  lyceums;  in 
1870  became  editor  of  the  JVeio  National  Era  :' in  1S71  a.s- 
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pistant  secretary  to  the  commission  to  Santo  Domingo;  in 
1872  first  in  the  list  of  presidential  electors  chosen  t>y  the 
I\epiil>licaii  piirty  of  the  State  of  Nc'w  York;  U.  S.  marshal 
District  of  ColiiMibia.  1877-81;  recorder  of  deeds  in  same 
Distrii-t  18Sl-S(j ;  I'.  S.  minister  resident  and  consnl-fccneral 
at  Haiti  188U-!)1.  D.  in  Washington,  Feb.  20,  1800.  lie 
published  Xnrratiift  of  My  Experience  in  .SVnrery  (Boston, 
1844):  M'l  lioiidage  and  My  Freedom  (Rochester,  1855); 
Jjifc  and  Times  of  Frederick  Douijtass  (Ilartford,  1881). 

Dtiui^lass.  .loHN  IIa.ncock,  M.  D.  :  b.  in  Waterford,  N.  Y.. 
in  1827 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1843 ;  in  t  he  medical 
department  University  of  Pennsylvania  1847;  studied  two 
years  in  Kurope  ;  editor  of  tlie  American  Medical  Monflily 
(18.-)(5-62)  ;  Aeic  York  Medical  Journal  (1865-()G)  ;  served 
with  L'..S.  Sanitary  Commission  during  the  war  and  became 
its  secretary.  He  was  the  leading  [)hysician  in  attendance 
on  Gen.  Grant  in  his  last  illness.     D.  Oct.  2,  18!)2. 

C.  H.  'I'nuRBiiR. 

Douglass,  Sir  .Iamks  Xicnoi-AS,  F.  K.  S. :  civil  engineer; 
b.  at  Bow,  London,  England,  Oct.  16,  1826;  after  regular 
training  for  the  profession,  became  assistant  engineer  to  his 
father  1847;  in  1862  became  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Trinity 
House;  has  been  mainly  engageil  in  the  construction  of 
lighthouses,  inchuliiig  the  Bishops,  Snuills,  Wolf,  Long- 
ships,  Great  and  Little  Basses,  Eddystone,  and  JIuricoy ; 
kniglited  on  completion  of  the  present  liglithouse  on  the 
Eddystone.  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Dour,  door :  a  town  of  Belgium  ;  department  of  Hainaut ; 
9  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  JIous  (see  map  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
ref.  ll-D).  It  has  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  iron-works,  and 
industries  in  weaving  and  bleaching.     Pop.  (1891)  10,615. 

Doiiro,  doo'ro  (in  Sp.  Diiero;  anc.  Duriit.s):  a  large  river 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;  rises  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  province 
of  S  iria.  It  flows  westward  through  the  provinces  of  Val- 
ladolid  and  Zamora  until  it  touches  the  northeast  extremity 
of  Portugal.  It  then  runs  soutliwestward,and  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Spain  an<l  Portugal.  Resuming  a 
westward  ilirectiori,  it  traverses  the  northern  p.art  of  Portu- 
gal, and  enters  the  Atlantic 3  niilis  below  Oporto.  Its  total 
length  is  nearly  500  miles.  Rocks,  sandbanks,  and  the  rapid 
current  reniler  its  navigation  dillicult.  In  Spain  it  is  a  nar- 
row but  deep  river,  pressed  in  between  precipitous  banks. 
But,  in  spite  of  its  unecpuil  fall,  it  could  easily  be  made 
navigable  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  water  it  carries. 
In  Portugal  it  is  a  stately  stream,  forming  a  large  lake-like 
basin  just  before  disemboguing.  Its  mouth  is  narrow,  how- 
ever, and  somewhat  embarrassed  by  sand.  Of  its  many  alllu- 
ents  the  Pisuerga  is  the  most  important. 

Doiiroiicotili,  door-roo-koo  lee :  the  common  name  of 
several  species  of  small,   nocturnal  monkeys,  found  from 


The  ilouroucouli,  or  the  night  monkey. 

Central  America   to  .Southern   Brazil.     'I'he  most  common 
species  (yyctipitliecus  trivirgatus),{rom  Guiana  and  Brazil, 


has  a  short  muzzle,  large  round  eyes,  and  long,  soft  fur.  It 
is  a  littleover  2  feet  in  total  length,  of  a  silvery-gray  color, 
light  chestnut  below  ami  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limbs,  with 
three  black  marks  on  the  face.  The  douroucouli  is  dull  and 
sluggish  by  day,  but  active  at  night,  when  it  emerges  from 
the  hollow  tree  that  forms  its  home,  to  pilfer  birds'  cggg, 
gather  fruit,  and  catch  insects,  these  last  forming  the  biilk 
of  its  diet.  p.  A.  Lucas. 

Douveii,  dow'ven,  or  doo'ven,  Jan  Francis  :  portrait- 
painter ;  1).  at  Koermond,  Holland,  Mar.  2,  1656;  studied 
under  Gabriel  Lambertin  at  Liege,  and  in  1684  settled  at 
I)iis.seldorf,  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Xeuburg.  He  visit- 
ed Vienna,  Jladrid,  and  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  the  portraits  of  sovereigns  and  other  nolile  person- 
ages, anil  executed  so  many  works  of  this  kind  that  he  is 
well  styled  the  court-painter  of  Europe  of  that  time.  D.  in 
Prague  in  1710. 

Doiivillt',  doo'vcel',  .Than  Baptiste  :  traveler  ;  b.  at  Ham- 
bye,  department  of  Blanche,  France,  Feb.  1.5,  1794;  inher- 
ited a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  travel  extensively  in 
Asia  and  America ;  in  1832  published  at  Paris  a  work  in 
three  volumes  describing  his  explorations  and  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Socicte  de  Gcographie 
awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London  made  him  an  honorary  member,  and  the  French 
maps  and  text-books  were  altered  in  accordance  with  his 
publiciUion.  He  was  soon  expo.sed  as  an  impostor,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  supposed  explorations  was  teaching  lan- 
guages in  England.  He  again  visited  South  America,  and 
was  murdered  there  in  1835. 

Dove  [O.  Eng.  diife  :  Germ.  Tauhe;  origin  doulitful] :  in 
Christian  art,  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  saints  and 
martyrs,  it  represents  the  soul  purified  by  suffering.  Hold- 
ing in  its  mouth  an  olive  branch,  it  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 
In  Catholic  churches  the  pyx  or  ciborium  containing  the 
host  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  It  is  mentioned 
more  than  fifty  times  in  the  Bible.  It  was  the  only  bird 
which  could  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  among  the  Jews,  and, 
as  it  was  cheap,  it  was  often  selected  for  that  puqiose  by 
poor  people.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand,  the  raising  of 
(loves  was  from  early  times  a  pursuit  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  dealers  hail  their  stalls  on  the  premises  of  the  temple. 

Dovo,  in  ornithology  :  Sec  Pigeon. 

Do've,  Heinru-h  Wilhelji  ;  physicist ;  b.  at  Liegnitz, 
Silesia.  Oct.  6,  1803  ;  graduated  at  tlie  University  of  Berlin 
in  1826.  He  became  Professor  of  Physics  there  in  1829,  and 
made  researches  into  the  laws  of  climate  and  atmosplieric  phe- 
nomena. He  published,  besides  other  works  on  meteorology, 
electricity,  etc.,  Mefeorologische  Untersuchungen  (Meteoro- 
logical Researclies.  1837) :  Verbreitung  der  W'arme  anf  der 
Oberfldche  der  Erde  ('Vhv  IMSnavm  «i  Heat  on  the  Earth's 
Surface,  1852  ;  published  in  1853  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion); Gesetz  der  StSnne  (The  Law  of  Storms,  4th  cd. 
1874).     D.  Apr.  4,  1879. 

Dove,  Richard  Wilhelm  ;  jurist ;  son  of  Heinrich  Wil- 
helra  Dove  ;  b.  in  Berlin.  Prussia,  Feb.  27,  1833 ;  studied  in 
Berlin  and  in  Heidelberg;  became  in  1859  privat  docent  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  ;  in  1862  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tiibingen  ;  in  1865  at  Kiel;  and  in  1868  at  Gottin- 
gen.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  German  Reichsrath, 
where  he  voted  with  the  National  Liberal  jiarty.  He  began 
in  1860  the  publication  of  the  Zeilschrift  fUr  Kirchenreclit, 
the  leading  periodical  in  Europe  on  all  questions  relating 
to  church  law. 

Dovekie,  or  Sea  Dove  :  the  jiopular  name  for  one  of  the 

small  auks  (Atlc  alle),  a  bird  about  8  inches  long.  The  head, 
neck,  and  upper  parts  are  black,  the  under  jiarls  white.  In 
winter  the  white  extends  to  the  bill  and  upon  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  The  dovekie  is  found  in  northern  latitudes  on 
liotli  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  during  summer  occurs  in 
myriads  at  its  breeding-places  on  the  shores  of  Greenland 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  In  winter  it  frequents  the  open 
ocean,  and  during  storms  is  frequently  blown  inshore,  occa- 
sionally inland.    See  AvK.  P.  A.  Lucas. 

Do'ver  (anc.  Dubris) :  city  and  seaport  of  Kent,  P^ngland  ; 
situated  on  Dover  Strait,  66  miles  E.  S.  B.  of  London  and 
26  miles  from  Calais,  France  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
13- L).  It  is  the  point  in  England  nearest  to  the  Continent, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Southeastern  Railway.  It  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  depression  in  an  amphitheater  of 
chalk-hills  and    clitl's.     This  city   is  defended    by  Dover 
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Castle,  which  is  built  on  chalk-cliffs  320  feet  high,  and  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent.  This  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Dover  con- 
tains a  custom-house,  a  town-hall,  a  theater,  and  a  military 
hospital.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  stone  pier  built  of 
solid  masonry,  60  feet  wide,  and  extending  about  l.SOO  feet 
into  the  sea.  Dover  is  tlie  chief  port  of  communication  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  is  only  21  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Continent.  .Steamers  ply  daily 
between  this  port  and  Boulogne  and  Calais.  Dover  returns 
a  member  to  Parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
A  submarine  cable  was  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1850. 
With  respect  to  its  physical  condition,  the  place  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  England,  and  the  agreeable  variation  of 
open  downs  and  steep  cliffs  in  the  surroundings  makes  it 
a  favorite  summer  resort.     Pop.  (1891)  33,418. 

Dover  :  capital  of  Delaware  and  of  Kent  County  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Delaware,  ref.  4^N) ;  on  .St. 
Jones  river  anil'on  railway:  48  miles  S.  of  Wilmington  and 
about  .5  miles  W.  of  Delaware  Bay.  It  stands  on  high 
ground,  the  streets  are  wide,  well  shaded,  straight,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  most  of  the  buildings  are 
built  of  brick.  The  principal  buildings  face  an  open  square 
planted  with  fine  elms.  It  has  7  churclies,  an  excellent  public 
school,  3  select  schools,  the  Conference  Academy,  a  State- 
house,  with  a  State  library  containing  50.000  volumes,  a 
fine  U.  S.  post-office  building,  a  job-printing  office,  2  fruit- 
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packing  houses,  4  fruit-evaporating  houses,  flouring-mill. 
sash  and  fruit-crate  factory,  foundry,  machine-shop,  carriage- 
manufactory,  stocking-factory,  gas-works,  and  the  Holly 
system  of  water-works.  It  is  the  center  of  a  great  fruit- 
growing section.  The  town  was  settled  in  1687,  and  was  in- 
corporated about  1720.  Its  first  church  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal) was  completed  in  1708.  Dover  became  the  capital  of  the 
State  at  the  time  of  tlie  outbreak  of  the  RevolutionaiT  war. 
A  handsome  monument  commemorates  the  patriotic  services 
of  John  Haslett,  31.  D.,  colonel  of  one  of  the  Delaware  regi- 
ments during  the  Revolution,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton.     Pop.  (1880)  2,811 ;  (1890)  3,061. 

Editor  of  "  Delawareax." 
DoTer  :  city  and  railway  center  ;  capital  of  Strafford  eo., 
N.  H.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Xew  Hampshire, 
ref.  8-G) ;  situated  on  Cocheeo  river  ;  68  miles  N.  of  Boston 
and  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Portsmouth.  It  is  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  and  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  river,  32  feet 
high,  affording  abundant  water-power ;  the  city  has  twelve 
chui-ches,  high  school,  private  academy,  a  State  library  of 
16,000  volumes,  several  large  cotton-mills,  extensive  print- 
works, a  large  number  of  brick-yards,  belt-factory,  and  manu- 
factures of  woolen  cloths  and  flannels,  shoes,  machinery, 
etc.,  electric  railwav  4  miles  in  length,  and  a  costly  system 
of  water- works,  'fhe  Dover  Navigation  Company  has  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  schooners,  and  the  amount  shipped  from  this 
port  is  very  large.     Dover  was  founded  in  1623,  and  is  the 


oldest  town  in  the  .State.     Pop.  (1880)  11,687  :  (1890)  13,791 ; 
(1892)  estimated,  13,500.  Editor  of  "  Repubucan." 

Dover :  town  ;  on  railway;  Morris  co.,  N.  J.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  New  Jersey,  ref.  2-D) ;  on  the  Morris 
Canal,  and  on  Rockaway  river.  It  has  several  iron-forges, 
iron-foundries,  steel-works,  spike-factories,  and  rolling-mills. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,958 ;  (1895)  5,091. 

Dover :  town  ;  capital  of  Stewart  co.,  Tenn.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  .5-D) ;  on  tlie  Cumber- 
land river ;  75  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Nashville  and  a  mile  E. 
of  Fort  Donelson.  A  national  cemeterv  is  situated  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  W.  of  Dover.  Pop.  (1880)  317 ;  (1890)  not  given 
in  census. 

Dover's  Powder  [named  from  its  inventor.  Dr.  Dover, 
an  English  physician]  :  a  sudorific  composed  of  ipecacuanha 
and  opium,  1  part  each,  with  sugar  8  parts,  rubbed  together 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Where  the  brain  is  unaffected  and 
the  tongue  and  skin  moist  it  is  of  great  service.  Its  com- 
position now  differs  considerably  from  that  given  in  Dover's 
formula. 

Dover.  Strait  of  (in  Fr.  Pas-de-Calais';  Lat.  Fretiim  Oal- 
licum) :  the  strait  which  separates  England  from  France, 
and  connects  the  English  Channel  with  the  North  Sea.  It 
is  atiout  20  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  The  depth 
varies  from  6  to  29  fathoms.  The  English  side  of  the  strait 
is  bordered  by  chalk-cliffs,  some  of  which  are  about  600  feet 
high.  Chalk-cliffs  also  occur  on  the  French  shore.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  unite  England  with  the  Continent  by  way 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  the  channel  by  a  bridge,  a  tubular 
railway,  or  a  tunnel,  but  all  these  schemes  have  met  with 
Government  opposition. 

Dov'refleld  :  a  mountainous  plateau  in  Norway,  forming 
the  northern  end  of  the  central  mass  of  the  Scandinavian 
system.  It  extends  along  the  noilh  side  of  the  Rauma 
valley,  which  separates  it  from  Langfjeld  plateau,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Lougen,  and  thence  N.  E.  to  those  of  the 
Glommen.  Its  highest  peak  is  the  Sneehaettan,  7.613  Eng- 
lish feet,  formerly  considered  the  highest  in  Scandinavia. 

Dow,  dow,  or  Donw,  Gerard  :  painter ;  b.  at  Leyden, 
Holland,  Apr.  17, 1613  ;  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.  He  excelled 
in  chiaroscuro  and  in  technical  skill,  and  finished  his  works 
with  excessive  delicacy.  Among  his  works,  which  are  small 
in  dimensions,  are  The  Charlatan  ;  llie  Dropsical  ^yo^nan; 
The  Dentist ;  and  T/ie  Village  Grocer.    D.  in  Feb.,  1675. 

Dow,  Lorenzo  :  clergyman ;  b.  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct. 
16,  1777;  received  a  meager  education;  admitted  to  the 
Connecticut  (Methodist)  Conference  1798.  He  soon  dropped 
his  official  relations  with  that  body,  and  went  to  Ireland  to 
preach  against  Romanism.  Immense  crowds  listened  to 
him,  attracted  by  his  eloquence,  his  eccentricity,  and  his 
evident  sincerity.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  he  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  Jesuits,  preaching  mostly  in  the  South. 
Here,  too,  he  attracted  great  congregations,  despite  the  preju- 
dices excited  by  his  increasing  eccentricity.  He  published 
Polemical  Works:  The  Stranger  in  Charleston,  or  the  Trial 
and  Confession  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  History  of  a  Cosmopolite, 
or  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dote,  containing  his 
Experiences  and  travels  in  Europe  and  America  up  to  near 
his  Fiftieth  Year,  etc.  D.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  2, 
1834. 

Dow.Neal:  temperance  ref  ormer :  b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  Mar. 
20,  1804;  educated  in  Portland  and  New  Bedford;  was  very 
earlv  interested  in  the  temperance  cause ;  while  mayor  of 
Portland.  1851.  drafted  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  took  the  bill  to  the  Legislature 
then  in  session  at  Augusta  ;  had  a  public  hearing  before  a 
special  committee  which  voted  to  report  the  bill  exactly  as 
presented.  It  was  printed  that  night,  and  the  following  day, 
May  30,  was  passed  by  both  houses.  That  act  became  widely 
known  as  the  "  Maine  Law."  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  Volunteers,  and  afterward 
brigadier-general.  He  was  the  Prohibitionist  candi<iate  for 
President  in  1880.    D.  at  Portland,  Oct.  2,  1897.    C.  II.  T. 

Dowager :  a  widow  endowed — that  is.  who  either  enjoys 
a  dower  from  her  deceased  husband,  or  has  property  of  her 
own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage,  and  settled 
on  herself  after  his  decease.  In  Great  Britain  the  terra 
is  used  in  a  less  technical  sense  to  distinguish  the  widow 
from  the  wife  of  her  Imsband's  heir  of  the  same  name  and 
title,  thus  tlie  dowager  duchess,  dowager  countess,  etc.  No 
man  can  marry  a  queen-dowager  without  special   license 
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from  the  sovereign  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  land  or  goods. 
A  ([ueen-dowaKer  dues  not  lose  her  regal  title  when  she 
marries  a  subjett.  Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Uowagiac :  city;  Cass  co.,  Mich,  (for  location  of  county, 
see  niap'ot  Michigan,  ref.  8-11):  situated  on  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  and  on  the  Dowagiac  river;  103  miles  E. 
of  Chicago;  has  H  churches.  2  schools,  and  manufactures 
.if  stoves,  agricultural  implements,  flour,  and  feed.  I'op. 
(1880)2,100;  (1890)  2,80(5 ;  (18'.)4)  3,5:52. 

Kditok  ok  "  Rki'uulicax." 

Dowdpii.  Edwaud,  LL.  D.  :  .Vnglo-Irisli  scholar  and  au- 
thi>r:  b.  in  Cork  in  1843.  Since  1>S(>7  lie  has  been  Professor 
of  Oratory  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
A utiior  of"  several  volumi's  of  .Slialisperean  studies,  of  lives 
of  Sijiifhfi/  (IMSII)  and  Shelli'ij  (18S()):  Sliidien  in  Lihra- 
fiire  (1878);  Tniii-'<cripfii  (iiid  Studies  (1888),  etc.:  in  1888 
-ucceeded  Prof.  MiUler  )U<  president  of  the  English  (ioethe 
Socictv.     Ho  is  secretarv  to  the  Liberal  Union  of  Ireland. 

H.  A.  B. 

Dower  [0.  Fr.  doaire  (>  Mod.  Fr.  dunairi')  <  Lat.  *do- 
lariuin,  deriv.  of  doii,  do/ix,  dower]  :  in  the  common  law  of 
England,  an  estate  for  life  wliich  a  widow  has  in  one-third 
part  of  all  the  lan<ls  an<l  tenements  i>f  which  her  husband 
was  seized  beneficially,  or  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage. 

1.  T/ie  Xdturn  tif  the  Ksteile. — Dower  passes  through  three 
stages.  While  the  husliand  lives  it  is  but  an  inchoate  right 
and  incapalile  of  enforcement.  Should  the  liusband  sell  to 
»  stranger  and  leave  her  destitute,  she  would  liave  no  claim 
to  the  land  while  the  husband  lived.  On  her  husband's 
death,  and  before  dower  is  assigned,  she  has  a  right  of  act  ion. 
After  dower  is  assigned  she  has  an  estate  in  the  land.  Tlie 
rights  of  dower  dei)end  upon  a  rule  of  law  which  is  founded 
oil  ]iulilic  policy.  The  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is 
situated  governs  it. 

2.  The  Requisites  of  Dower.— These  are  threefold — mar- 
riage, seizin  of  the  husband,  and  his  death.  The  leading 
questions  on  this  subject  concern  seizin.  I?y  this  is  meant 
Beneficial  ownership  of  a  present  estate  of  freehold,  which 
may  descend  to  llic  husband's  heirs.  There  can  be  no 
dower  in  an  estate  for  years,  however  long  it  may  last.  Nor 
can  there  be  in  a  reversionary  estate  which  is  preceded  by  a 
prior  estate  of  freehold  or  for  life  owned  by  another  person, 
though  there  may  be  where  the  prior  estate  is  for  years.  The 
widow  of  a  trustee  can  not  be  endowed,  as  he  is  not  a  bene- 
ficial owner.  This  proposition  would  be  applied  to  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  partner,  who  could  only  be  endowed 
subject  to  the  adjustnu'iit  of  the  affairs  of  the  jiartnership. 
Formerly  the  trust  estate  itself  was  not  the  subject  of  dower. 
This  rule  does  not  prevail  in  the  U.  S.,  and  dower  may 
sometimes  be  had  in  money,  which  by  the  doctrine  of 
equitable  c(mversion  is  treated  as  land.  Whenever  the 
husband's  estate  is  defeated  bv  a  superior  title,  dower  falls 
with  it. 

3.  Assignment  of  Dower. — As  dower  is  one-third  part  of 
the  liusband's  estate,  it  must  be  assigned  cither  by  the  par- 
ties or  liy  act  of  the  law.  Certain  legal  rules  must  regu- 
larly be  followed,  when  dower  is  .said  to  be  assigned  of  com- 
mon right.  These  may  be  rela.xed  by  agreement  under  seal, 
when  the  assignment  is  said  to  be  against  common  right. 

4.  liarrini;  of  Dower. — The  right  can  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  husband.  Creditors  also  take  sub- 
ject to  this  claim.  It  can  in  general  be  V)arred  only  by  the 
wife's  own  act.  as  by  joining  in  a  conveyance  with  the  hus- 
band, or  by  a  jointure  settled  before  marriage.  The  hus- 
band often  in  his  will,  either  e.Kpressly  or  by  im]ilication, 
gives  his  wife  property  in  lieu  of  dower.  In  this  case  she 
may,  after  his  death,  elect  to  take  such  projierty  or  her 
dower,  but  can  not  take  both. 

This  right  occasioned  nuich  inconvenience  in  England  by 
impiMliiig  the  convevaiK'C  of  propertv.  For  this  reason,  bv 
the  Dower  Act  of 'Aug.  20.  18:?3,  the  right  of  dower  was 
virtually  placed  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  the  husband  in 
the  case  of  all  marriages  contracteil  after  .Ian.  1,  1831.  The 
husband  may  now  dispose  of  his  lands  by  will  or  otherwise, 
free  from  any  claim  of  dower  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  If, 
however,  he  dies  intestate,  his  widow,  under  the  statute  of 
distributicm,  receives  not  merely  for  life,  l>ut  absolutely,  one- 
third  of  his  personal  estate.  In  tlu'  U.  S.  the  general"  rules 
of  the  English  common  law  still  jirevail.  Asa  general  rule, 
also  at  least  one-third  of  the  liusband's  personal  estate  is 
given  to  the  wife,  as  by  the  English  statute  of  distribution. 

T.  W.  DWUIHT. 


l)o«lais :  an  outlying  district  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wales, 
noted  for  its  large  iron  and  steel  works. 

Doiv'latabad :  a  fortified  and  decayed  town  of  Hindustan ; 
in  the  Nizam's  Dominions;  10  miles  W.  of  Aurungabad  (sec 
map  of  South  India,  ref.  2-1)).  It  is  defended  by  a  rock- 
fortress  which  occupies  the  sninmil  of  an  isolateil  rock  about 
.500  feet  high.  The  lowest  third  of  this  rock  is  perpendicu- 
lar, so  that  the  summit  is  accessible  only  by  a  passage  exca- 
vated in  the  interior.  Near  this  town  are  the  cave-temples 
of  Flora. 

Duwiing,  Jonx,  D.  D. :  clergyman  and  author;  b.  in  Pe- 
ven.sey,  Sussex,  England,  May  12,  1807 ;  became  a  resident 
of  the  U.  S.  in  18;J2,  and  an  eminently  successful  writer  and 
Baiitist  preacher  of  New  York  city.  lie  published  a  De- 
fense of  tlie  Protestiiiil  Scriptures  (New  York,  1843);  His- 
tory of  Jiomanism  (184.5);  and  other  works.  D.  in  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1878. 

Down :  a  county  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster;  bounded  N.  by  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough,  E.  and 
S.  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  W.  by  Armagh.  Area,  957  sq. 
miles.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bann  and  the  Lagan.  The 
surface  is  mostly  hilly  or  undulating,  and  the  southern  part 
is  occupied  by  the  Mourne  Mountains,  the  highest  |)cak  of 
which  is  2,7i)()  feet  high.  The  soil  of  many  parts  is  fertile. 
The  chief  articles  of  ex|)ort  are  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  grain, 
butter,  pork,  and  hides.  The  fisheries  of  this  county  are 
important,  though  tlicv  are  verv  far  from  being  fulfv  de- 
veloped. Capital,  Dow'n  pat  rick."  Pop.  (1881)  272.207 ;  (1891) 
260,893. 

Downcast :  in  mines,  the  shaft  through  which  air  for  ven- 
tilation descends,  the  impure  air  asceiuling  through  another 
shaft,  the  "upcast,"  at  the  bottom  of  wliich  a  fire  is  kept 
up.  In  other  mines  various  forms  of  fans  are  used  to  secure 
ventilation. 

Downie,  David,  M.  .\.,  D.  D. :  missionary  ;  b.  in  Glasgow. 
Scotland.  July  29,  1838:  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  in  1852; 
graduated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  1865.  at  Brown 
University  1869,  and  at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
1872 ;  appointed  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary I  nion  in  1873,  and  went  to  Nellore,  India.  During 
his  ministry  the  number  of  missionary  stations  has  increased 
to  fourteen,  and  the  number  of  communicants  from  1,.500  to 
80,000.  He  has  i.ubli^hed  The  Ilistonj  of  the  Telugu  Mis- 
sion (Pliiladelpliia,  189;J). 

Downieville  Unite :  a  mountain-peak  in  Sierra  co.,  Cal. ; 
about  12  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Downieville.  Altitude  about  8.800 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Downing  Street :  a  short  street  in  Westminster,  London, 
Englanil,  where  the  colonial  and  foreign  oflices  and  the 
official  residence  of  the  Premier  are  located.  As  the  place 
of  the  cabinet's  meetings  it  has  become  closely  identified 
with  the  ]iolicy  of  the  ministry,  and  the  name  is  ,'iometinies 
used  to  signify  the  (iovernment.  Tlie  street  was  namcQ 
from  Sir  George  Downing,  Secretarv  to  the  Treasury  in 
1067. 

Downingtown  :  borough  and  railway  junction;  Chester 
CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  imip  of  Pennsylvania, 
ref.  G-1);  in  Chester  valley;  32  miles  W.  .if  Philadelphia. 
It  has  a  young  ladies'  academy,  the  Chester  Valley  Academy 
for  young  men  and  boys,  a  limestone  cpiarry,  manufactures 
of  carriages,  shoes,  paper,  woolen  goods,  stoves,  and  ma- 
chiii.'ry,  water-works,  etc.    Pop.  (1880)  1.480;  (1890)  1.920. 

Dow  n|>at'riek  :  a  seaport  of  Ireland  ;  capital  of  the  coun- 
ty of  D.iwn;  near  the  mouth  of  the  (^noyle  (which  enters 
Ijough  Strangford);  21  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Belfast  (see  map  of 
Ireland,  ref.  6-.)).  It  has  a  cathcilral.  a  hospital,  .and  manu- 
factures of  sewed  muslin,  linen,  soap,  and  leather.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  Ireland,  and  was  burned  by 
Edward  P>nice  in  131.5.  The  see  of  Down  was  united  with 
that  of  Connor  in  1442.  and  with  that  of  Dromorc  in  18-12. 
P.ip.  3.400. 

Downs.  The:  two  broad  ridges  of  undulating  chalk-hills 
S.  of  the  Thames  river  in  England.  They  extend  from  the 
middle  of  Hampshire  ea.stward;  the  North  Downs  through 
Surrey  and  Kent  to  Dover,  and  the  South  Downs  through 
the  southeastern  part  of  Hampshire  to  Beachy  Head.  Be- 
tween the  two  ridges,  the  former  .>f  wlii.-h  is  nearly  120  miles 
long,  lies  the  valley  of  thi>  Weal.l,  from  which  the  chalk 
strata  have  been  removed  by  di'nudation.  Toward  the  Weald 
the  ridge  sides  are  somewhat  steep,  constituting  the  "chalk 
escarpment,"  and  the  outward  slopes  are  relatively  gentle. 
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The  ridges  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  streams,  even 
in  time  of  rain,  the  porous  chalk  absorbing  the  water  as  it 
falls.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  adapted  to  tillage, 
and  contain  no  villages,  but  they  produce  line  aromatic 
grass,  and  are  the  home  of  the  famous  Southdown  slieep. 

Revised  by  G.  K.  G. 

Downs,  The :  a  portion  of  the  Xortli  Sea  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  Kent,  England,  between  the  North  and  South  Fore- 
lands ;  important  as  a  shelter  for  shipping,  which  is  jirotected 
by  the  Goodwin  Sands,  a  natural  breakwater.  This  large 
natural  harbor  of  refuge  is  8  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide, 
having  an  anchorage  which  varies  from  4  to  12  fathoms  in 
depth.  It  is  safe  except  during  a  south  wind.  In  time  of 
war  it  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy. 

Downshire.  Marquesses  of  (1789) :  Earls  of  Hillsborough 
{1751),  Viscounts  Hillsborough  (1717),  Viscounts  Kilwarlin 
(1751),  Barons  Hill  (Ireland,  1717).  Earls  of  Hillsborough  and 
Viscounts  Pairford  (1772),  and  Barons  Harwich  (Great  Brit- 
ain, 1756). — Arthl'r  Wills  .John  Wellington  Blundell 
Trumbull  S.indys  Rodex  Hill,  sixth  marquess,  b.  July  2, 
1871 ;  succeeded  his  father  Mar.  31,  1874. 

Dowry  [for  dowery,  an  extended  form  of  Dower  (q.  r.)] : 
in  law,  the  marriage  portion  brought  by  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band. This  term  is  often  confounded  with  dower,  but  has 
a  different  signification. 

Doxolog'y  [from  Gr.  S0I0X07/0 ;  S<f|a,  praise  -I-  Keyeiv,  speak]  : 
a  form  of  praise  said  or  sung  in  divine  service,  commonly  at 
the  close  of  a  prayer.  The  Great  Doxology,  as  it  is  called, 
is  an  expansion  of  the  angelic  hymn,  and  is  sung  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
It  begins  with  the  words  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  The  Lesser 
Doxology  is  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  the  substance  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  metrical  doxologies  in  use  among  Protestants 
generally. 

Doyen,  Gabriel  Francois  :  artist ;  b.  in  Paris.  1726 :  stud- 
ied under  Carl  Vanloo,  and  gained  the  great  jjrize  in  1746. 
After  seven  years'  study  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1753.  His  pictures  attracted  very  little  attention  ;  they  were 
even  condemned.  But  he  was  too  proud  to  yiehl  to  the  bad 
taste  reigning.  He  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  the  mag- 
nificent picture  La  Mart  de.  Virginie,  and  it  took  the  pub- 
lic by  storm.  His  masterpiece,  however,  is  Le-  Miracle  des 
Ardents  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roeh,  in  Paris  (1773).  In  1701 
he  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  director  of  its  academy  of 
art.     D.  in  St.  Petersburg,  June  5,  1806. 

Doyle,  Richard  :  illustrator  and  caricaturist :  b.  in  Lon- 
don in  1826.  He  was  one  of  the  staff  of  Punrh,  founded  in 
1841,  and  designeil  the  cover  of  that  paper,  which  has  never 
been  changed ;  but  he  left  Punch  in  1851,  because  of  the 
attacks  of  that  paper  on  the  new  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England.  He  illustrated  many  books,  such  as  Thackeray's 
Newcomes;  and  published  some  collections  of  his  work  in 
Punch,  such  as  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  Englislie  ;  other 
humorous  stories,  chiefly  told  in  pictures,  such  as  The  For- 
eign, Tour  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  ;  and  some 
charming  books  of  fairy-land  illustrations.  D.  in  London, 
Dee.  11,1883.  Russell  Sturgis. 

Doylestown :  borough  (incorporated  in  1835);  capital  of 
Bucks  cii..  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, rcf.  5-J);  terminus  of  Doylestown  Branch  of  Phil. 
and  Heading  R.  R. ;  32  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Philadelphia  ; 
has  a  public  library  founded  in  1856,  graded  public  school 
and  private  seminary,  spoke-factory,  agricultural-machine 
works,  water-works,  gas-works,  and  electric  lights.  It  is 
much  frequented  bv  summer  visitors  from  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,070;  (1890)  2,519;  (1893)  estimated  with  sub- 
urbs, :!.0t)0.  Editor  of  "  Democrat." 

Dozy.  Rein-hart:  .Semitist;  b.  at  Leyden,  Holland.  Feb. 
21,  1820;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1844.  In 
1850  he  became  Professor  of  History  at  Leyden.  Most  of 
hi.s  works  are  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Moslems 
in  Spain  and  North  Africa.  Especially  important  are  Jie- 
cherches  sur  V Histoire  et  la  Litteroture  de  I'Espagne  pen- 
dant le  Moyen  Age  (3d  ed.  2  vols.,  Paris,  1881);  Histoire  des 
Musulmtins  d'Espagne,  a  book  of  extraordinary  charm 
(Paris,  18()1  and  1881);  Olossaire  des  mots  espagnols  et  por- 
iugais derires  de  I'arabe  (2d  ed.  Leyden,  186!)).     C.  II.  Toy. 

DraaWadi:  the  longest  river  of  Alorocco,  though  some 
others  contain  a  greater  volume  of  water.  Hising  in  the 
Atlas  Mountains  of  Central  Morocco,  it  flows  S.  to  the  bound- 
ary, which  it  then  follows  through  the  Western  Sahara  till 


it  reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Nun.  It  is  the  only  river  of 
the  Western  Sahara  that  lias  a  constant  flow  of  water,  and 
it  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  the  nomads  of  the  des- 
ert and  the  settled  tribes  of  South  Morocco.  Its  banks  and 
bed  are  of  light  alluvium,  capable  of  great  fertility  if  culti- 
vated.    The  river  is  not  navigable.  C.  C.  Adams. 

DraciB'na  (Ira'co,  or  Dragon-tree:  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  family  Liliacea.  some  examples  of  which  grow  to  pro- 
digious size  in  the  Canaries  and  India.  The  height  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  stem,  and  the  head  is 
crowned  with  short  branches  having  tufts  of  sword-shaped 
leaves.  It  produces  a  part  of  the  resin  called  Dragon's 
Blood  {q.  v.).  A  specimen  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  was 
described  by  Humboldt  as  having  a  stem  about  45  feet  in 
circumference  in  1799.  It  had  the  same  measurement  in 
1402.  It  was  worshiped  by  the  Guanches,  and  its  hollow 
trunk  was  eonveited  by  their  conquerors  into  a  chapel.  This 
extremely  old  tree  was  overthrown  in  1868. 

Drachenfels,  draa  fhen-fels  (i.  e.  dragon's  rock) :  a  moun- 
tain-peak in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine:  about  8  miles 
S.  E.  of  Bonn ;  1,056  feet  high.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the 
river,  and  is  renowned  in  Byron's  verses  commencing — 

The  castled  crag:  of  Draclienfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  aud  winding  Rhine. 

Its  summit,  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  commands  a  beau- 
tiful prospect. 

Drachm,  or  Dram  [from  Gr.  Spaxp-n;  in  Pr.  drachme; 
Lat.  drachma]:  a  measure  of  weight.  The  avoirdupois 
drachm  is  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce ;  the 
apothecaries'  drachm  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  troy  ounce. 
The  orthography  drain  is  commonly  employed  in  avoir- 
dupois weight,  and  drachm  in  apothecaries'  weight.  In 
apothecaries'  measure  a  fluid  drachm  is  one-eighth  of  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Dracluna  :  a  silver  coin,  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  Athenian  drachma  was  equivalent 
to  six  oboli,  or  nearly  twenty  cents,  and  weighed  from  sixty- 
three  to  sixty-six  grains.  Other  Greek  states  had  drachmas 
of  different  values. 

Draehmann,  draak'man,  Holger  Henrik  Herholdt: 
Danish  poet ;  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  9,  1846.  In  his  youth 
he  studied  art  and  won  some  reputation  as  a  marine  painter. 
In  1872  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  (Digte),  and  another 
of  sketches  (Med  Kiil  og  Kridt),  and  since  that  time  he  has 
made  literature  his  profession,  producing  with  astonishing 
fecundity  lyrics,  narrative  poems,  dramas,  novels,  tales,  etc. 
His  best  work  is  his  lyric  verse,  which  takes  rank  with  the 
best  in  Danish  literature,  and  his  sketches  of  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen and  sailors  (cf.  Blicher).  Draehmann  is  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Danish  writers  that  have  been  influenced  by 
Georg  Brandes  (5.  V.)  and  follow  what  is  called  the  new 
direction.  (See  Danish  Literature.  Latest  Period.)  At 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  intensely  radical,  but  his 
sentiments  have  undergone  some  modifications.  He  has 
traveled  much  and  made  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  many  conditions  of  men.  The  restlessness 
of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  in  him  com- 
bined with  a  remarkable  poetic  genius,  which,  though  mani- 
festing itself  in  very  different  degrees  in  his  various  works, 
has  already  given  them  the  position  of  classics.  Of  his 
numerous  ])ublications  the  following  mav  be  mentioned  : 
/  Storm,  og  Stille  (1874);  En  Overkomplei  (1876);  Vngl 
Blod  (WTi) :  Sange  ved  Havet  (1877);  Tannhauser  (1877); 
Paa  Semanils  Tro  og  Love  (1878) ;  Derovre  fra  Grce7i.ieti 
(1877);  Prin.sessen  og  del  halve  Kongerige  {\S~8);_Panker 
oq  Roser  (1879) ;  Urigdom  i  Dig!  og  Sang  (1879) ;  Osten  for 
Sol  og  Ve-'ifen  for  Maane  (1880) ;  Vandenes  Datter  (1881) ; 
Strandbq  Folk  (1883) :  Der  var  en  Gang  (2d  ed.  1887);  .4/- 
hihiades  (1886) ;  To  dramatiske  Digte  (1888) ;  TroldtHJ 
(1889  ff.);  Tusind  og  en  2\at  (1889);  Forskrevet  (1890); 
Tarvis  (1891).  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

Draeo.  or  The  Dragon  :  a  constellation  near  and  around 
the  north  celestial  pi^le.  It  wa.s  from  observations  upon 
the  star  y  Draconis  tiiat  Bradley  was  led  to  his  brilliant  dis- 
covery of  the  aberration  of  light. 

Draco  (in  Gr.  ApaKotv) :  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Stra- 
lonicea,  in  Caria,  of  whose  life  few  traces  are  found,  but  who 
flourished  probably  about  125  A.  n.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
assign  to  Draco  a  great  number  of  works  on  grammar,  on 
meter,  and  on  the  poems  of  Pindar  and  Alca;us,  all  of  which 
have  perished,  with  one  exception,  a  treatise  on  Greek  meters 
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(ir€p!  litrpaiy  iroiTjTi/taii'),  which  Hermann  considers  an  epitome 
of  Draco's  work,  wiUi  numerous  interpolations  from  other 
(|iiartirs  bv  a  later  hand.  This  was  edited  by  Ilermann 
(lAMiizig,  1812). 

Dril'c'O.  or  Dra'l'on  (in  Cn:  ApaKwy) :  an  Athenian  legis- 
lator wlio  was  ai'chon  in  621  b.  c,  and  was  the  author  or 
coMipiler  of  the  first  written  laws  among  the  Atlienians. 
.Judged  by  the  standard  of  a  more  humane  age,  this  code 
was  extremely  liarsh,  llie  death  penalty,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, being  inflicted  for  every  olTense,  but  of  the  code  itself 
not  a  line  has  come  down  to  us,  and  tradition  has  undoulrt- 
I'dly  exaggerated  its  cruelly,  while,  if  it  be  taki'U  in  conricc- 
tion  with  the  rude  state  of  society  at  the  time,  it  will  appear 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  judicial  system.  Jt  remained  in 
force  until  the  time  of  .Solon,  who  substituted  milder  jx'ual- 
ties.  The  term  draconic  is  sometimes  applied  to  laws  which 
are  excessively  severe. 

Drat'oii'tiiim  [from  Gr.  ipaK6vTiov,  literally  a  little  dragon, 
from  souu-  sujiposed  fanciful  likeness  to  a  dragon]  :  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  family  AracKe.  The  iJnicontium 
poli/pjii/llum,  a  native  of  (iuiana,  India,  and  .lapan,  has  a 
powerful  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  asthma.  The  flower  emits  an  intolerable  stench 
when  it  first  opens.  The  Dracontiuni  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia is  the  skunk-cal)bage  (Si/mplnrarpnn  ftefidits), 
which  has  similar  medical  properties.  It  is  kindred  to  the 
true  Drdcontiniii.  and  like  it  has  a  strong  offensive  odor. 

IJracoiriiiis.  Blossiis  ^EsiiLits:  advocate  in  Carthage: 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century;  was  a 
writer  of  poetry  of  considerable  merit.  Besides  several 
ej)yllia  on  mythical  subjects,  two  epithalamia,  an<l  an 
elegiac  poem  called  »SV(/('.s/f(c/(o,  addressed  to  Gunthamund, 
King  of  the  Vandals  (484-^4!>6),  by  whom  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, he  wrote  a  didactic  poem  in  three  books  entitled 
Laiidex  rff(, a  part  of  which  (the  Hexiemeron),  containing  an 
account  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  was  edited  separately, 
and  is  praised  by  Isiilorus.  In  the  seventh  century  Eu- 
genius.  Bishop  of  Toledo,  added  to  it  an  account  of  the 
seventh  day.  Dracontius  shows  a  surprising  familiarity 
with  classical  writers,  and  his  manner  is  very  rhetorical. 
On  account  of  the  resemblances  in  diction  and  meter,  the 
]ioem  known  as  Oresfi.i  trugcedia  is  now  generally  ascribed 
to  Dracontius.  See  edition  of  the  Cannina  minora  by  P. 
de  Duhn  (Leipzig,  1873).  M.  Wabbe'x. 

Draft  :  a  bill  of  exchange;  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  drawn  by  one  person  upon  another;  also  a  tentative 
copy  of  a  legal  document  or  other  formal  writing  made  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  matter  which  is  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fair  copy.    See  Bill  ok  Exchanue. 

Draft  Riots :  certain  outbreaks  that  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  .New  York  citv,  .lulv  i:i-17,  186:1  occasioned  bv  the 
first  draft  under  the  Enrollinent  Act  of  Apr.  16, 1862,  which 
provided  for  the  enrollment  by  provost  marshals  and  en- 
rolling oflicers  of  all  able-bodied  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  to  be  chosen  by  lot.  The  draft  was 
held  by  many  to  be  not  only  unconstitutional  in  itself  but 
most  unfair  in  its  working  on  account  of  the  excessive  quota 
rei|uired  of  the  urban  districts.  Moreover,  the  clause  per- 
mitting the  purchase  of  exemption  from  service  for  the  sum 
of  $:iiHJ  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  Inflamed  bv  the  in- 
teuiperate  words  of  some  of  the  newspapers  and  by  thi'  lia- 
raugues  of  agitators,  the  mob,  consisting  chiefly  of  tlie  poorer 
classes  and  those  of  foreign  birtli,  burst  into  a  house  in  the 
tipper  p)art  of  tlie  city  where  the  drawing  was  going  on, 
drove  out  the  clerks,  <lestroyed  the  papers, and  set  fire  to  the 
building.  Then  followed  a  series  of  brutal  outrages,  wnich 
the  police  though  etlicieiit  were  powerless  to  prevent.  Stores 
were  plunden'il,  buildings  burned,  and  unofl'ending  citizens 
murdered.  The  fuiw  against  the  colored  race  showed  itself 
in  the  murder  of  .several  Negroes  anil  the  buniing  of  the 
Coloreil  Orphiin  .Asylum.  The  crowd,  now  swollen  to  thou- 
sands, encountered  no  serious  ojujosition  till  the  troops  from 
the  posts  in  the  harlior  gathered  in  the  streets.  From  that 
tiuu!  collisions  were  frei|uent,  with  the  heavier  losses  on  the 
side  of  the  rioters,  but  for  four  days  the  tumult  conliiuied. 
The  return  of  the  militia  from  Pennsylvania  ami  of  sonic 
regiments  of  veterans  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
restored  order.  The  loss  of  property  was  severe,  but  the 
owners  were  in  part  indemnified  by  tlie  payment  of  $1,.500.- 
001)  by  the  city  government.  Gov.  .Seymour,  sympatliizing 
with  the  opposition  to  the  draft,  petitioned  tlie  President 
for  its  suspension  until  its  constitutionality  should  bo  de- 


cided upon,  and  complained  especially  of  the  unfair  appor- 
tionment, but  President  Lincoln,  though  willing  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  more  equitable  distribution,  thought  the 
matter  too  urgent  to  admit  of  delay.  In  the  following 
month  the  draft  was  resumed  in  New  York  and  completed 
without  resistance.     See  Greeley,  American  Conflict. 

P.  M.  Colby. 
Drag'oninii  [deriv.  of  Gr.  Sparyoituuios  <  Ar.  tarjuman  >  E. 
tngiim] ;  in  the  Levant,  an  interjjreleror  guide  for  foreigners. 
The  dragoman  of  the  Sulilinui  Porte  is  an  important  Turkish 
oftieer,  who  forms  the  meditnu  of  communication  between 
his  own  Government  and  foreign  andm.ssadors.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  iuterpreti'rs  attached  to  European  em- 
bassies and  consulates  in  the  Levant.  They  are  usually 
natives  of  Italian  extraction.  They  and  their  families  are 
not  subject  to  the  Turkish  laws,  but  are  mider  the  protec- 
tion of  the  embassies  which  they  serve. 

Dragon  [deriv.  of  Gr.  SpaKun.  a  serpent,  a  dragon];  a 
small  inotfensive  East  Indian  lizard  of  the  genus  Draco, 
called  winged  dragon,  or  flying 
dragon  (Draco  timbriafus  and 
rolanti),  remarkable  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  skin  on  each 
side,  supported  by  the  greatly 
elongated  last  six  ribs,  forming 
a  kind  of  wing,  which  sustains 
the  animal  like  a  parachute ; 
when  not  in  use  the  ribs  and 
fold  of  skin  are  folded  along 
the  body.  Other  species,  the 
dragon  lizards  (Ada),  belong- 
ing to  the  TejidcB,  are  natives 
of  South  America  only.  They 
have  the  tongue  forked  like  a 
serpent,  back  and  tail  crested, 
and  are  sometimes  6  feet  long, 
they  are  bold  and  resolute  in  self-defense. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  L. 

Drag'onet:  any  fish  of  the  genus  Callion>/mus  and  family 
Gobiido'  (goby  family) ;  found  in  the  temperate  seas  of  the 
Old  World.  There  is  no  air-bladder;  the  ventral  fins  are 
larger  than  the  pectorals  and  placed  under  the  throat,  and 
the  gill-openings  are  reduced  to  a  small  hole  on  each  side  of 
the  nape.  One  of  the  finest  species  is  the  gemmeous  dragonet 
(Callionyinus  lyra),  of  a  golden  color,  variegated  with  sap- 
phire blue. 

Dragon-fly  (in  Fr.  dhnoisMe. ;  Germ.  Sfechfliege) :  the 
popul.'ir  nanu'  of  the  members  of  the  families  Libellulidce, 
.i.'.«7(«('(/«',  and  .•li'yj'('«)i/i'/(f,  which  include  an  immense  num- 


Flying  dragrou  :  Draco  volaiis. 
They  have  no  parachute  ; 


DraRon-tty  :  Atjriun. 

ber  of  species  of  neuropterous  insects.  They  have  large 
globular  heads,  strong  mandibles,  eyes  lateral,  large,  and 
projecting,  antcnnaj  short,  four  narrow,  gauze-like  wings, 
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strongly  reticulated,  and  the  abdomen  often  remarkably 
slender.  They  are  found  in  northern  countries,  but  they 
are  most  common  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  frequent 
marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Their  food  is  insects,  wliich 
they  devour  with  great  voracity.  They  are  sometimes 
known  as  "  devil's  darning-needles."  and  are  often  regarded 
by  the  ignorant  with  groundless  dread. 

Dragoiinade,  drag-on-nad  :  a  persecution  carried  on  with 
the  aid  of  troops  ;  specifically,  one  of  a  series  of  persecutions 
which  the  French  Protestants  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI\'. ;  so  called  because  dragoons  (in  Fr.  dragons)  were  em- 
ployed as  instruments  of  the  persecution. 

IJouvois,  the  king's  minister,  is  thought  to  have  originated 
these  measures,  which  were  executed  with  great  severity  in 
1684  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  (168.5).  "A  body  of  dragoons  led  by  a 
bishop  and  intendant  marched  through  the  provinces,  re- 
quiring the  Protestants  to  abjure  their  religion,  and  per- 
secuting those  who  refused.  Troops  were  quartered  in  Prot- 
estant households  and  allowed  to  subject  the  inmates  to 
every  kind  of  insult  and  injury,  from  which  the  only  escape 
was  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Such  conver- 
sions accordingly  took  place  in  great  numbers,  but  with 
questionable  sincerity.  See  Perkins,  France  under  the  Re- 
gency;  see  also  the  article  Hic;uexots. 

Dragon's  Blood,  or  Gnm  Dragon  (in  Lat.  Sanguis  dra- 
conis) :  a  resin  obtained  from  various  trees  growing  in  warm 
climates.  Among  these  are  the  Drac^na  draco  (<jr.  v.).  the 
red  sandal-wood  (Pterocarpus  sanfnlinus)ot  the  East  Indies, 
the  Iterocarpus  draco,a  leguminous  tree  of  South  America, 
and  the  Calamus  draco,  an  East  Indian  rattan  palm.  The 
dragon's  blood  of  commerce  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color, 
smooth,  and  brittle,  and  dissolves  in  oil,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  solution  is  used  for  staining  leather,  wood,  and  even 
marble.  The  resin  is  also  an  ingredient  of  some  varnishes 
and  lacquers.  It  comes  from  the  Moluccas,  Socotra,  Brazil, 
and  Teneriffe. 

Dragoon :  See  Cavalry. 

Drainage:  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  from  the 
soil,  either  by  means  of  canals  and  open  ditches  or  by  un- 
derground sewers,  pipes,  and  hollow  tUes.  Xo  part  of  farm- 
husbandry  pays  a  larger  profit  upon  capital  invested  than 
the  judicious  drainage  of  land.  In  the  IJ.  S.  there  is  very 
little  ground  that  is  not  too  wet  in  rainy  weather  and  too 
dry  in  the  frequent  and  long-continued  droughts.  Thorough 
drainage  not  only  relieves  the  first-mentioned  evil,  but. 
strange  as  it  at  first  appears,  it  greatly  mitigates  the  bad 
effects  of  dry  weather.  When  soil  is  drenched  with  water 
and  dried  by  evaporation,  it  becomes  hard,  especially  if  it  be 
argillaceous ;  land  that  is  dried  by  drainage  is  porous  and 
permeable  to  the  dews  and  showers ;  while  the  soil  deepened 
by  drainage  permits  growing  crops  to  put  forth  longer  roots, 
and  thus  become  secured  against  drought.  Experiments  in 
draining  bogs  have  shown  tliat  when  the  water  is  given  free 
passage  through  a  cold  soil  by  thorough  drainage  its  temper- 
ature at  the  depth  of  7  inches  may  be  raised  10°  above  that 
of  the  adjoining  undrained  soil. 

It  appears  also  that  good  drainage  diminishes  the  relative 
number  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  malarial  origin,  while 
it  is  almost  certain  that  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  consumption.  So  important  is  this  subject 
considered  in  Great  Britain  that  Parliament  in  1846  offered 
in  the  Drainage  Act  to  advance  money  on  easy  terms  to 
landholders  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  drainage  of 
land.     The  act  has  proved  a  great  blessing. 

Underground  drainage  is  the  best  for  land  that  is  not  de- 
cidedly marshy;  find  of  all  underground  drains  those  made 
with  tiles  (hollow  cylinders  of  porous  burned  clay)  are  the 
most  effective.  The  tiles  should  be  laid  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  effect  a  thoroiigh  drying  after  rains,  and  deep 
enough  to  escape  the  plow  and  frosts,  and  to  afford  "  draught  " 
from  the  soil  above.  From  3+  to  4  feet  deep  is  considered 
the  projjcr  depth.  The  ideal  drainage  system  places  these 
tile  drains  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  4  rods  throughout 
the  field.  It  is  very  important  to  avoid  curves  and  angles 
in  the  vertical  plane  of  drains,  because  any  earth  which  may 
enter  the  tiles  will  lie  sure  to  lodge  at  depressed  points. 

Draining  lakes  and  marshes  is  a  matter  rcqtiiring  great 
capital  an<l  much  engineering  skill,  but  it  is  sure  to  become 
a  very  important  question  in  the  South  and  West  of  the 
U.  S.  In  Holland,  steam-pumps,  wind-mills,  and  tide-gates 
are  used  extensively.  The  great  Haarlemer-meer  was 
drained  and  is  kept  drained  by  steam-power.     See  Haarlem 


Lake.     For  the  drainage  of  cities,  see  Sewekage,  and  for 
house-drainage,  see  Plumbixg. 

Revised  by  Mansfield  Merriman. 

Drainage,  in  physical  geography :  See  Rivers  and  Val- 
lets. 

Drake,  Benjamin  M.,  D.  D.  :  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South;  b.  in  Robeson  co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  11, 
1800.  He  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1820,  but  the 
next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi  Conference.  He 
built  the  first  Jlethodist  church  in  New  Orleans,  was  presi- 
dent of  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  the  first  Methodist 
school  established  in  Mississippi,  18'28-32.  and  was  president 
of  Centenary  College,  Jackson,  La.,  from  1854  till  his  death 
in  Mississippi  in  1860. 

Drake,  Charles  Daniel;  jurist;  a  son  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  an  eminent  physician  and  writer  on  medical  subjects ; 
b.  at  Cincinnati,  0..  Apr.  11,  1811.  He  served  as  midship- 
man in  the  na.vj  1827-30,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar  in  1833.  In  1834  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
became  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician;  was  in  1864 
vice-president  of  the  convention  wliich  revised  the  constitu- 
'tion  of  Missouri;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1867-71.  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  in  1871, 
retiring  in  188.5.  He  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church  ;  published  Law  of  Attachments  (1854) 
and  £ife  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  (1871).   "D.  Apr.  1.  1892. 

Drake.  Sir  Francis  ;  English  naval  hero  ;  b.  probably  at 
Tavistock.  Devonshire,  about  1.540.  Nothing  is  positively 
known  of  his  early  life.  In  1567  he  commanded  a  little  ves- 
sel, the  Judith,  in  the  squadron  of  his  kinsman,  John  Haw- 
kins, which  was  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  only 
the  Judith  and  one  other  vessel  escaping.  He  made  voy- 
ages to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  main  (1570  and 
1571).  and  in  1572  he  left  England  with  two  vessels  and  sev- 
enty-three men.  the  object  being  to  attack  Nombre  de  Dios. 
A  s  England  was  then  nominally  at  peace  with  Spain,  the 
enterprise  was  (iractically  a  freebooting  expedition.  Nombre 
de  Dios  was  taken,  and  an  immense  amount  of  treasure  was 
found ;  but  Drake  was  wounded,  his  men  became  disheart- 
ened, and  the  town  and  treasure  were  abandoned  (July  2!), 
1572).  Ijater.  Cartagena  and  Porto  Bello  were  successfully 
attacked,  many  Spanish  ships  were  taken,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  silver  was  captured  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
most  of  it  being  abandoned  because  the  men  were  unaljle  to 
carry  it.  Drake  crossed  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  and  was  the 
first'Englishman  to  see  the  Pacific.  In  Dec,  1577,  he  .started 
on  another  cruise  with  five  vessels,  as  before  without  a  royal 
commission.  The  object  was  to  attack  Spanish  vessels  off 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  The  squadron  passed  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  safely,  but  shortly  after  one  ship  was 
lost  and  another  turned  back.  With  the  rest  Drake  plun- 
dered Valparaiso  and  Callao  (Jan.  and  Feb.,  1579),  captured 
a  treasure  ship  with  over  $800,000.  crossed  the  Pacific,  and, 
after  cruising  among  the  Malay  islands,  returned  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sept..  1.580.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  Drake  on  his  ship  and  knighted  him  there, 
and  thereafter  he  held  important  commands  in  the  royal 
navv.  In  1584-85  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  In 
158.5  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Virginia.  Spain  was  preparing  the  great  armada  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  JEarly  in  1587  Drake  was  sent  with  a 
strong  fleet  against  the  Spanish  coast  to  "singe  the  King  of 
Spain's  beanl,"  an  operation  which  he  conducted  with  his 
usual  daring  and  success.  Nearly  100  unfinished  shijis,  in- 
tended for  the  armada,  were  sunk  or  burned  at  Cadiz  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  homeward-bound  Portuguese  East  India- 
man  was  captured  with  a  rich  booty.  In  July,  1.588,  Drake 
commanded  a  division  of  the  English  fleet  under  Howard  in 
the  great  fight  with  the  Spanish  armada.  In  1595  he  com- 
manded another  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  but  died 
Jan.  28,  1596,  as  the  fleet  was  approaching  Porto  Bello. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Drake.  Francis  Samuel  ;  author;  b.  at  Northwood,  N.  II., 
Feb.  2'2,  1828;  son  of  the  antiquary  and  historian,  Samuel 
Gardner  Drake.  He  published  a  "valuable  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  (1872);  a  volume  of  memorials  for  the 
JIassachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati ;  Life  of  General 
Henri/  Knox  (1873);  and  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks 
(1885).     D.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  22,  1885. 

Drake,  draa'k<>.  Friedrich  ;  sculptor ;  b.  at  Pyrmont, 
Germany,  June  23.  1805;  was  a  pupil  of  Kauch.  He  gained 
a  high  reputation   by  statues  and   linsis  of  many  eminent 
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Germans  of  his  time,  including  the  Humboldts  and  Oken, 
and  two  colossal  statues  of  Kinfr  Frederick  William  III. 
Atnong  his  other  works  is  an  aIlet;orieal  group  of  the  Eight 
Provincfs  of  Pnis-sid  (1844).  in  the  castle  of  Berlin  ;  a  re- 
markable colossal  statue  of  his  teacher,  Kauch,  for  the  new 
museum  at  Berlin  ;  and  an  etjuestrian  statue  of  King  Will- 
iam I.  of  Prussia  for  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 
L).  Apr.  6.  1882. 

Drake.  .Joskpii  Rodman  :  poet ;  b.  in  Xew  York  city,  Aug. 
7.  17!).^:  studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  in  1816;  be- 
<ame  an  intinuite  friend  of  Fitz-Oreene  llalleck  and  James 
Feniniore  Cooper.  A  volume  of  his  poetical  works,  pub- 
lished in  1836.  includes  his  longest  iraagiiuitive  poem.  The 
Culprit  Fell/,  written  probably  in  181!),  and  some  spirited 
verses  entitled  The  American  Flag.  I),  in  Xew  York  citv, 
.Sept. -.il,  1820.  II.  A.  B.' 

Drake.  Sami'EL  Gardnkr  :  antiquarian ;  b.  at  Pittsfield, 
X.  H.,  Oct.  U,  1798.  For  many  years  a  school-teacher  in  a 
country  district,  he  removed  in  1828  to  Boston,  where  he 
opened  an  antiquarian  bookstore,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
L.  S.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  Kngland  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Society,  and  publislied,  besides 
other  works,  Indian  Biogriiplnj  (1832);  Tlie  Bunk  of  the 
/;((//««•<  (ISW);  Ili-ttory  and  Antii/uities  of  Boston  (18.'56); 
and  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  the  United  Utates  (1869).  D. 
in   Boston.  Mass.,  June  14,  1875. 

Drakenlierar,  draa  ken-berg  (that  is.  Dragon  Monn- 
l((i)t\.  Range:  the  highest  aiKl  longest  portion  of  the  series 
of  mountain  buttres.ses  in  South  Africa  running  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  forming  the 
divide  between  the  river  systems  tributary  to  the  Atlantic 
and  those  of  the  Indian  Oceans.  This  sandstone  range  ex- 
tends, under  the  name  of  the  Drakenberg,  from  about  31° 
.S.  lat.  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  at  a  mean 
distance  from  the  sea  of  aliout  120  miles.  Its  southeast 
slopes,  ex[)Osed  to  abundant  rain,  are  greatly  worn  by  denu- 
dation, and  show  many  valleys  and  jagged  peaks,  some  of 
which  are  iniposing  summits — e.  g.  Giant  Castle.  9,6.i7  feet ; 
Champagne  (,'astle,  10,3-57  feet ;  and  Monts  aus  Sources,  10,- 
OOO  fei't.  Presenting  from  the  coast  regions  every  appear- 
ance of  a  mountain-range,  it  largely  loses  this  asjiect  when 
viewed  from  the  plateau  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  higher  peaks  alone  rise  impressively  above  the 
general  level.  C.  C.  Adams. 

Drakenhoreli.  draa  ken-borAh.  Arnold,  von  ;  philologist; 
b.  in  Utrecht,  Holland,  Jan.  1,  1664;  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  there ;  edited,  with  notes,  an  edition  of  Licy  (17 
vols.,  .Stuttgart,  1828),  which  is  still  of  great  value.  D.  at 
Utrecht  Jan.  16,  1748.  A.  G. 

Dram :  See  Drachm. 

Drama,  draa  ma  [(ir.  Sp5/io,  action,  deriv.  of  ipav.  do]: 
originally  the  exhibition  of  human  actions  (especially  those 
which  reveal  the  feelings  and  pa.ssi(ms)  upon  the  stage.  The 
ancient  Greek  drama,  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy,  had  its 
origin  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  The  Dionysian 
dithyrambs  sung  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  sometimes  ex- 
pressed wild  aiul  boisterous  gaycty,  at  other  times  passionate 
sorrow.  From  the  former  was  at  length  developed  the  old 
Greek  comedy,  which  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  high- 
est perfection  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanks  {q.  v.);  from  the 
latter  arose  the  Greek  tragedy,  which  found  its  most  perfect 
expression  in  the  immortal  works  of  .lEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

The  Roman  drama  was  derived  from  the  Greek,  to  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  distinguished  critics,  it  was 
much  inferior.  The  most  celebrated  Roman  dramatic  poets, 
Plautus  and  Terence,  appear  to  have  taken  Menander  and 
Philemon  (of  the  Xew  Greek  comedy)  as  their  models,  and 
their  pnxhict ions  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  modern  comedy.  In  tragedy  ancient  Rome  produced 
one  truly  great  poet,  Seneca. 

The  liindu  drama,  quite  independent  of  the  drama  of  Eu- 
rope in  its  origin,  has  i)roduced  some  wtirks  of  great  merit, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Sakonntald,  or  the  Lost 
Ring,  of  Kiilidasa  (who  is  suppo.sed  to  have  lived  about  50 
B.  c.) — a  work  which  has  received  the  highest  commendation 
from  sonu^  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  modern  Europe, 
and  hiisbeen  pronounced  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 
This  renuirkable  pnMluction,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
five  acts,  like  the  classic  and  moilern  drama,  consists  of  seven 
acts. 

The  Chinese  also  have  a  drama,  but  greatly  differing  in 


some  respects  from  that  of  the  Western  nations ;  a  single 
piece  being  often  extended  through  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tions of  several  successive  days. 

In  modern  times  the  drama  has  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, it  may  be  said,  by  all  the  principal  European  nations, 
but  more  especially  by  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Germans.  For  a  long  period 
the  French  were  generally  supposed  to  surpa.ss  all  other 
nations  in  the  genius  and  skill  of  their  dramatic  writers,  as 
well  as  in  the  admiralile  performance  of  their  actors.  The 
French  critics  usually  insisted  on  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  the  classic  drama,  and  [jarticularly  to  what  are 
commoidy  termed  "the  three  unities."  Until  the  time  of 
Lessing  the  German  theater  was  scarcely  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  that  of  Paris,  but  that  great  author  and  critic 
taught  his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the  trammels  and  affec- 
tations of  a  foreign  school,  aiul  to  give  entire  freedom  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  national  genius.  Since  that  time  the 
German  authors,  taking  the  English  for  their  model  rather 
than  the  French,  but  without  servilely  following  any,  have 
produced  the  finest  dramatic  works  that  have  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Among  the  German 
dramatic  writers,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  by  universal  consent, 
occupy  the  foremost  rank.  Denmark  has  also  produced 
some  eminent  dramatic  writers,  among  whom  Ohlen- 
scHLAGER  {q.  V.)  is  the  most  celebrated.  Italy  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  produced  any  dramatic  poets  of  the  highest 
order;  anumg  her  best  are  perhaps  Goldoni  in  comedy,  and 
Alfleri,  Man/oni,  and  Silvio  Pellico  in  tragedy.  The  Span- 
ish drama  has  given  to  the  world  many  productions  display- 
ing rare  genius,  but  none  that  are  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  greatest  dramatic  works  of  Greece,  England, 
Germany,  or  France.  The  most  celebrated  names  in  Span- 
ish dramatic  literature  are  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cal- 
deron,  the  former  surpassing  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  in  the  marvelous  fertility  of  his 
genius;  the  latter  pre-eminent  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  im- 
agination, as  well  as  for  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  but 
neither  of  them  producing  any  work  of  the  highest  order. 

The  French  drama  justly  holds  a  high  place  in  European 
literature.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  comedy  the 
writers  of  no  other  nation,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  have  equaled  the  French.  The  best  plays  of  Mo- 
liere  may  be  sjiid  to  be  not  only  unrivaled,  but  unapjiroaehed, 
by  those  of  any  ot  her  author,  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Schiller 
excepted.  In  tragedy,  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire  all  ex- 
hibit genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  Racine,  in  tlie  natural, 
graceful  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  the  exquisite  finish,  of  his 
productions  is  generally  admitted  to  have  approached  most 
nearly  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy. 

Though  the  dramatic  literature  of  England  presents  us 
with  fewer  writers  of  the  highest  order  than  that  of  France, 
the  former  can  boast  of  one  whose  dramatic  genius  sur- 
passes everything  to  be  foimd  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times.  While  in  his  best  comedies  Shakspeare  is  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  Moliere.  in  his  tragedies,  not  merely  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  conflict  of  the  mightiest  human  passions, 
but  also  in  his  representation  ot  the  workings  of  the  most 
intricate  and  subtlest  of  human  motives,  he  has  no  equal. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  critics  the  highest  exhibition  of 
poetic  genius  is  to  be  found  in  the  tragic  drama,  whii^h  nat- 
urally combines  the  fire  and  passion  of  lyric  inspiration 
with  that  representation  of  outward  circumstances,  conduct, 
and  events  which  belongs  to  epic  poetry.  It  thus  unites 
every  a<lvantage  for  the  exhibition  of  human  character.  It 
not  only  shows  us  the  external  conduct,  but  in  the  various 
soliloquies  and  discourses  of  the  dramatis  personw  it  reveals 
to  us  the  hidden  thoughts  and  pa.ssions  of  the  soul.  In  this 
last  respect  it  has  a  great  superiority  over  epic  poetry,  in 
which,  though  the  expression  of  feeling  occasionally  occurs, 
it  is  always  made  subordinate  to  the  events  of  the  story. 
See  Theater. 

Dram'men :  seaport-town  of  Xorway ;  in  Aggershmis ;  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Drammen.  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Christ iania  Fiord  ;  about  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Christiania  (see 
map  of  Xorway  and  Sweden,  ref.  10-C).  It  has  a  college, 
extensive  sawmills,  and  numufactures  of  chicory,  sailcloth, 
ropes,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported  from 
this  port.    Pop.  (1891)  20,684. 

Draiter.  Andrew  Sloan,  LL.  D.  :  lawyer  and  educator; 
b.  at  Westtord.  X.  Y.,  June  21,  1848:  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  Albany  Academy,  aiul  the  law  department  of 
Union  L'niversity ;  practiced  law  in  Albany  1871-84 ;  mem- 
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ber  of  school  board  in  Albany  1878-81 ;  member  New  York 
Legislature  1881 ;  one  of  the  judges  of  the  U.  S.  court  of 
Alabama  claims  1884-86  ;  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. New  York,  1886-92:  LL.  I)..  Colgate  University,  1800; 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland  18!r2 ;  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois  1894  ;  has  published  What 
Ought  the  Common  Schools  to  do  ?  How  Can  it  be  Done  '/ 
(1886):  How  to  Improve  the  Country  Sehools  (1887);  The 
Powers  and  Obligations  of  Teachers  (X^Sl);  School  Admin- 
istration in  Large  Cities  (1888) ;  The  Indian  Problem  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (1888) ;  The  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  New  York  Common  School  System  (1889);  A  Teaching 
Profession  (1890);  The  Authority  of  the  State  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  her  Children  (1890) ;  The  Legal  Slatusofthe  Pub- 
lic Schools  {18^0);  The  Normal  and  Tr<iining  School  System 
of  New  I'orA:  (1891);  Tlte  Responsibility  and  Authority  of 
Trustees  {\8Q\);  American  Schools  for  American  Citizenship 
(1891) :  Public  School  Pioneering  in  New  York  and  3Iassa- 
chusetts  (1892).  C.  H.  Thurber. 

Draper,  Daniel,  ]\r.  E.,  Ph.  D. :  meteorologist :  b.  in  New- 
York  city,  Apr.  2,  1841 :  son  of  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper;  educated  in  New  York  city, 
and  obtained  his  doctorate  from  the  New  York  University. 
From  1857  for  several  years  he  assisted  his  brother  Henry 
in  his  observatory  at  Hastings  on  the  Hudson.  From  1860 
Jie  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  at  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  passing  through  the  foundry,  mechanical  shops, 
and  drawing-room.  In  1865-66  he  was  assistant  port-engi- 
neer of  the  Star  line  of  steamships  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1867-68  he  was  amanuensis  to  his  father  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  and  the  Civil 
War  in  America.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
New  York  Meteorological  Observatory,  in  which  position 
he  has  since  remained  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  care 
with  which  he  has  conducted  the  work  of  the  observatory, 
and  by  his  success  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  self- 
registering  meteorological  instruments.  He  has  also  issued 
annually  an  excellent  report  of  the  work  of  his  institution, 
in  which  are  given  many  discussions  of  meteorological  top- 
ics. In  particular  his  paper  on  the  Cause  of  Pneumonia  has 
attracted  much  attention,  and  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  M.  W.  H. 

Draper,  Henry,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. :  scientist ;  b.  in  Prince 
Edward  co.,  Ya.,  Mar.  7, 1837:  son  of  .John  AVilliam  Draper  ; 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1858 ;  became  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology there  in  1860.  and  also  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  scientific  department.  He 
published  On  the  Construction  of  a  Silvered-glass  Telescope 
and  Text-book  of  Chemistry  (1864).  He  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  photographic  and  spectroscopic  examinations  of 
the  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  D.  in  New  York  city, 
Nov.  20,  1882. 

Draper,  John  Christopher,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. :  physiologist 
and  chemist:  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  Jl.ar.  31,  1835; 
a  son  of  John  William  Draper:  graduated  in  1857  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York;  Professor  of  Physiology  there  1858-60;  subsequentlv 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Cooper  Union,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  University  Medical  College,  and  of  Physiology 
and  Natural  History  in  College  of  City  of  New  York;  pub- 
lished On  Respiration  and  Text-book  on  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  Ihjgiene  (New  York,  1860).  D.  in  New  York  city, 
Dec.  20,  1885. 

Draper,  John  William,  M.  D..  LL.  D. :  chemist  and 
writer:  li.  near  Liverpool,  England,  .May  5,  1811  ;  educated 
at  the  University  of  London,  and  emigrated  to  llie  [I.  S.  in 
1833.  He  graduated  as  .M.  I),  in  the  t'liiversitv  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  in  1836;  was  Professor  of  Chernislry  and  Phvsiolo'gy 
at  Hampden-Sidney  College  1836-39.  and  became  ProtessDr 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New  York  in  1839.  In 
1841  ho  wius  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  newly 
founded  medical  department  of  that  university.  In  1839 
he  took  the  first  photographic  purtrail  ever  taken  from  the 
life.  He  discovered  many  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  spec- 
trum analysis,  and  pulilished  them  1S41-50.  He  [lulilished 
Human  Physiology,  Statistical  and  Diiiirimical.of  the  Con- 
ditions and  Course  of  Life  in  Man  (1856) ;  History  of  the 
Inlellectunl  Development  of  Europe  (\8G.i):  and  llislory  of 
the  American  Civil  War  (^A  vols.,  1S67-68),  and  ininieidus 
monographs  on  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  o[>tics.  I),  at 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,"l882. 


Draper,  Lyman  CopELAND :  antiquarian:  b.  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1815 ;  as  secretary  he  edited  the  Collections 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society :  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Wisconsin,  1858-59 ;  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  collection  of  the  State  Historical  Library  at 
Madison  of  about  120,000  volumes.  Author  of  3Iadison,  the 
Capitfd  of  W iscotis in  {1S57);  King's  Ilountain,  its  Heroes 
(1881) :  Essay  on  the  Autograph  Collection  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution 
(1889).     D.  Aug.  26,  1891.  C.  H.  T. 

Draper,  William  Henry  :  Canadian  jurist ;  b.  near  Lon- 
don, England,  Mar.  11, 1801.  and  removed  to  Canada  in  1820. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828;  became  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1837;  solicitor-general  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1838,  and  afterward  attorney-general.  He  was 
appointed  puisne  judge,  court  of  queen's  bench,  in  1847; 
chief  justice  court  of  common  pleas  in  1856;  chief  justice 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1863 ;  and  president  court  of  errors 
and  appeals  in  1869.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speaker.     D.  in  Toronto,  Nov.  3, 1877.     Neil  Macdonald. 

Drapery  [0.  Fr.  draperie.  deriv.  of  drap.  cloth :  Ital. 
drappii  <  Lat.  drappus.  possibly  of  Germ,  origin] :  cloth  or 
woolen  stuffs,  clothing,  or  apparel.  The  dealers  in  such 
commodities  are  called  drapers  in  England.  Drapery  in 
painting  and  sculpture  is  the  clothing  applied  to  the  hu- 
man figure,  the  various  costumes  and  modes  of  dress  used 
by  different  nations  and  classes  of  people.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  although  they  often  executed  nude  statues  of  heroes 
and  gods,  surpassed  all  other  artists  in  the  representation 
of  drapery  and  costume.  The  art  of  disposing  the  folds  of 
drapery  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  painter's  and  sculp- 
tor's study,  and  requires  good  taste  and  judgment.  See 
CosTrME. 

Draught  (of  a  chimney) :  See  Chimney. 

Draughts :  See  Checkers. 

Drave  (anc.  Dravus ;  in  Germ.  Drau ;  Slavonic  Drava) :  a 
river  of  Europe ;  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  flows  nearly  east- 
ward, through  Carinthia  and  Styria,  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Hungary.  It  afterward  runs  southeast%vard,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  Hungary  on  the  left  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  on  the  right,  until  it  enters  the  Danube  14  miles 
E.  of  Essek.  Its  total  length  is  nearly  400  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  over  200  miles. 

Dravid'ian  Languages:  a  family  of  languages  formerly 
called  Tamulic,  from  Tamil,  the  chief  member  of  the  group. 
The  objection  to  this  name  was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  Dravidian  is  not  altogether  free  from  the 
same  objection,  for  the  name  which  the  Aryans  first  gave  to 
this  family  was  "  Andhra-Drivida-Basha,"  which  means 
"The  Telugu-Tamil  Language."  Nevertheless,  Dravidian 
has  become  the  generally  accepted  term  for  this  group. 

Scholars  have  been  divided  as  to  the  relation  which  the 
Dravidians  sustain  to  the  Aryans.  Carey,  Colebrooke,  Pope, 
and  others  have  claimed  that  they  were  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
that  their  language  was  an  offshoot  of  Sanskrit.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rask,  Norris,  Max  Miiller,  Caklwell,  and  others 
claim  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  Dravidian  languages 
are  independent  of  Sanskrit,  except  that  they  have  bor- 
rowed largely  fi-om  the  .Sanskrit  vocabular)'.  What  Trench 
siiys  of  the  contribution  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  to  Eng- 
lish may  be  said  with  equal  truth  respecting  the  relation  and 
proportion  which  the  Dravidian  ami  Sanskrit  elements  bear 
to  Tamil,  Telugu,  etc.  "  All  its  joints,  its  whole  articula- 
tion, its  sinews,  and  its  ligaments,  the  great  body  of  articles, 
pronouns,  conjunctions,  prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary 
verbs,  all  smaller  words  which  serve  to  knit  together  and 
bind  the  larger  into  .sentences,  these,  not  to  speak  of  the 
grammatical  structure,"  are  exclusively  Dravidian.  The 
Sanskrit  "has  contributed  its  tale  of  bricks,  yea  its  polished 
hewn  stones,  but  the  mortar,  with  all  that  holds  and  binds 
these  together,  and  constitutes  them  into  a  house,"  is  Dra- 
vidian. 

A  few  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  are  as  follows;  The  verb  occui)ies  the  last  place 
in  the  sentence.  He  struck  me  is  rendered  he  me  struck. 
Prepositions  become  postpositions.  To  m,en  becomes  men 
to.  Nouns  are  inflected  by  means  of  postpositions.  The 
first  person  phu-al  has  two  pronouns,  one  of  which  includes 
and  the  other  excludes  the  person  addressed.  Relative  par- 
ticiples are  used  instead  of  relative  pronouns.  The  person 
who  came  is  rendered  the  u<ho  came  jterson.  There  is  no 
passive  voice. 
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The  territory  covered  by  the  Dravidian  languages  is,  in 
general,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  the  Vind- 
hya  .Muuntains,  in  the  north,  to  (.'ape  Ccinioriii,  in  the  south, 
and  also  tlie  northern  half  of  the  island  of  t'eyloii. 

The  number  of  Dravidian  languages  is  twelve — Tamil, 
Telugu,  Malayalam,  Canarese,  Tulii.  Tuda,  Kudagu,  Kota, 
(Joml.  Khond.  Oraon.  and  Rajinahal.  Of  the.se  only  the 
first  four  are  cultivated  languages,  though  Oust  and  others 
inchule  also  Tnlu  and  Kudagu.  As  Tamil  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  inembrr  of  the  I)ravi<lian  group,  a  fuller 
aeeount  of  it  uniy  be  desiralile.  Telugu,  though  seeoiul  oidy 
to  Tamil,  need  not  be  .so  fully  discussed,  and  the  renuuning 
mend)ers  need  but  the  briefest  mention. 

Tamil. — Tamil  wius  sjioken  in  India  before  the  Aryan  in- 
vasions took  place,  or  i)robably  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Hut  when  the  Aryans  entered  Iiulia  the  Tamils 
were  driven  south.  .'Uid  now  occupy  the  country  lying  lie- 
tween  Cape  Coniorin.  in  the  extreme  south,  and  Lake  Puli- 
eat.  about  2.5  miles  X.  of  Madra.s,  aiul  inlaiul  from  the  Hay 
of  Hengal  aliout  half-way  across  the  peninsida.  where  it 
joins  the  Canarese  country.  It  is  also  tlic  language  spoken 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  number 
of  people  speaking  Tamil  is  about  Ui.OOd.OOO. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Tamil — the  cla.ssical  andthecollo- 
<piial — and  they  are  almost  as  different  as  Latin  and  Italian. 
It  is  the  most  copious  as  well  as  the  most  higldy  cultivated 
of  the  Dravidian  languages.  On  this  point  Dr.  Caldwell 
says:  "The  extraordinary  eo|nousness  of  the  Tamil  vocabu- 
lary is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  school  lexicon  of  the  Tamil 
language,  pulilished  liy  the  American  missioiuiries  at  Jafna, 
contains  no  less  than  .58..500  words;  notwithstaiuling  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  .several  thousands  of  technical 
terms,  besides  provincialisms,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  authorized  compounds,  in  order  to  reiuler  the  list 
eomplete."  It  also  has  an  enormous  mmdier  of  syuonym.s. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ancient  Tamil  and  Jlalaya- 
lain  were  identical ;  aiuI  there  are  the  clearest  evidences 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  other  Dravidian  languages  was 
long  subsequent  to  Tamil.  This  is  proved  by  the  early 
Tamil  inscriptions  which  exist.  These  are  always  in  the 
Tauul  character,  and  no  .Sanskrit  inscriptions  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Tamil  country  earlier  than  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  not  the  case  with  the  inscriptions  of  the  other 
Dravidian  languages.  Dr.  Caldwell  also  finds  numerous 
names  of  places  which  he  .says  are  petrified  into  Greek  and 
Latin  nanu'.s.  This  shows  both  the  antiquity  of  Tamil  and 
the  early  date  at  which  India  began  to  be  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

'I'l'lugu. — Telugu  ranks  at  least  second  among  the  Dra- 
vidian languages.  Tamil  is  probably  older,  as  it  certaiidy 
is  more  copious  and  more  indepemlent  of  foreign  words.  In 
euphony  and  melodious  sweetness,  however,  Telugu  de- 
servedly holds  the  first  place.  From  this  latter  qindity  it 
has  been  likeiu'cl  to  Italian,  and  has.  in  fact,  been  called  the 
■■Italian  of  the  East."  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
dominating  inlluence  of  the  Aryans,  the  'I'elugu.  in  cominon 
with  the  Tamil  aiuI  other  Dravidian  languages,  has  inccU'- 
porated  a  large  luimber  of  Sanskrit  terms.  Of  the  higher 
or  literary  Telugu  fully  one-third  of  the  vocal)ulary  is  .San- 
skrit. The  proportion  is  less,  however,  in  the  languag(!  of 
the  cotumon  people.  It  is  chiefly  because  of  this  large  San- 
skrit element  in  the  Dravidian  languages  that  some  have 
claimi'd  for  theiu  an  Aryan  origin. 

The  Telugu  cotiutry  was  origiiuilly  <livided  into  two  king- 
doiEis — the  .\ndhras  anil  the  Kalingas.  The  former  occupied 
the  interior  an<l  northern  portion  of  the  country.  The  lat- 
ter occupied  the  seaboard,  and  although  less  known  to  the 
Aryans,  who  gave  the  name  Andhras  to  both  nations,  yet  it 
is  to  the  Kalingas  that  the  name  Telugu  is  to  be  traced. 
From  Kalinga  canu-  Talinga  and  Teimgu — the  name  which 
is  even  now  fri'quently  ajjplied  to  the  lan;;uage  bv  s(uue 
pundits.  Hut  the  favorite  derivation  of  Ti'bigu  pundits  for 
I'elugu  is  Trilinga,  or  country  of  the  three  lingas.  These 
three  celebrated  lingas.  or  stone  cmlp|<'ms  of  the  divine  crea- 
tive power,  are  .said  to  he  at  Kalahastry  in  the  south,  Sree- 
s.'dem  in  the  west,  and  Draeharamu  in  the  north.  .\  Ix'tter 
known'  boundary  Is  Pulieat  in  the  south,  Chicachole  in  the 
north,  and  I'dgiri  in  the  west.  The  country  thus  described 
contains  about  7:i,~'28  scj.  miles. 

('iiiKii-fxi: — Caiuirese  claims  the  third  place  among  the 
Dravidiiiu  grouji.  Its  territory  is  W.  of  the  Telugu  coun- 
try, S.  of  the  Malu-atta,  and  includes  the  Mysore  plateau 
and  portions  of  the  Ni/am's  territory.  The  people  speaking 
Canarese  nundier  about  10.000,000.     In  common  with  Tamil 


and  Telugu,  Canarese  has  a  classical  and  colloquial  dialect. 
The  dialect  of  the  Biulngas,  a  numerous  tribe  inhabiting 
the  Neilgherry  hills,  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The  Canarese 
character  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Telugu. 

J[(ilai/uhim. — Malayalain  is  si)oken  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  includes  the  native  states  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  Caldwell  plactes  Malayalam  second  in  the  list  of 
Dravidian  langiuiges,  because  of  its  close  resemblance  to 
Tamil.  Cust.  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  siniplv  an 
offshoot  of  Tamil,  though  greatly  altered,  and  for  that  "very 
reason  puts  it  fourth  in  the  li.st.  JIalayalam  is  the  language 
of  the  800,000  Syrian  Christians  who  dwell  there.  There  is 
also  a  colony  of  white  Jews  who  have  lived  there  from  a 
very  early  period.  The  population  of  the  Malayalam  coun- 
try is  about  4.000.000.  ftlalayalam  has  a  larger  proportion 
anv  other  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 


of  Sanskrit  words  t  haii 
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7'iilu. — .\lt  hough  Tulu  has  neither  a  character  of  its  own, 
the  Canarese  character  being  used,  nor  a  literature,  yet 
Caldwell  and  others  claim  that  it  belongs  to  the  cultivated 
languages.  The  number  of  people  speaking  Tulu  is  so 
small  and  they  are  so  mixed  with  other  tribes  that  the  lan- 
guage will  probably  soon  disappear. 

Kudagu. — This  also  is  regarded  by  Caldwell  and  Cust 
being  a  cultivated  language,  but  like  the  Tulu.  it  has  neither 
character  nor  literature,  and  hence  the  claim  is  a  doubtful 
one.  The  name  Kudagu  is  seldom  heard  in  India,  Curg 
being  the  modern  name  of  the  country.  Like  the  Tudas,  the 
people  practice  polyandry  and  worship  demons.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  both  people  and  language  will  soon  be  extinct. 

Tuda. — Tuda  or  Toda  is  the  lafiguage  of  a  rude  tribe 
who  claim  to  be  the  original  owners  of  the  Neilgherry  hills. 
Their  claim,  however,  is  denied,  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  <'iirly  emigrants  to  the  hills  from  the  Canarese 
country,  and  their  language  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Canarese.  They  numljcr  only  about  700;  they  practice  poly- 
andry, and  are  fast  ilying  out. 

Kota. — The  Kotas  are  a  small  tribe  of  people  of  a  very 
low  type.  They  are,  however,  an  industrious,  peaceful  peo- 
ple, dwelling  among  the  Todas  on  the  N'eilgherrie.s.  They 
pay  a  small  trilmte  to  the  Todas,  who  claim  to  be  the  lords 
of  the  hills.  Like  the  Toda,  the  language  is  allied  to  the 
Canarese.  It  has  no  independent  character  of  its  own,  nor 
any  literature. 

Ootid. — The  Gonds  are  a  wild  .iungle  people,  number- 
ing about  1..500,0(M),  and  occupy  the  hill  country  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  tribes,  four  of  which  are  called  Koitors,  and  this  is 
the  name  which  the  (ionds,  as  a  whole,  prefer  to  call  them- 
selves. To  the  missionaries  who  have  settled  among  them 
we  are  indel)ted  for  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  (ionds. 

Kliond. — The  Khonds  are  a  w-ild  people  inhaliifing  the 
hilly  parts  of  Orissa.  Up  to  a  verv  recent  date  they  prac- 
ticed human  sacrifices.  The  name  Ivhond  is  traced  by  some 
to  the  Telugu  word  konda.  meaning  a  hill.  But  the  Telu- 
gus  do  not  call  the  people  Khonds,  but  (ionds,  and  as  they 
call  themselves  Kus.  the  derivation  from  konda  is  at  lea.st 
doubtful.     The  number  of  Khonds  is  id)out  1.50,000. 

Onion. — The  Oraons  number  about  ".JTri.OOO,  and  occupy 
the  district  of  Chutia  Nagpur  in  the  i>rovince  of  Hengal. 
The  language,  though  clearly  Dravidian,  is  surrounded  by 
the  Aryan  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  not  only  incorpo- 
rated a  large  number  of  Aryan  words,  but  even  the  jironun- 
ciat ion  and  orthography  have  been  modified.  Although  it 
retains  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Dravidian  languages, 
yet.  since  it  has  neither  ti  character  of  its  own  nor  a  litera- 
ture, it  will  scarcely  survive  the  struggle  for  life. 

Rajmahal. — This  is  the  name  of  a  mountaineer  tribe  oc- 
cupying the  hills  of  the  .same  name  in  the  Province  of  Ben- 
gal. Tlie  language  is  Dravidian.  though  the  Santals,  who 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  hills,  are  not  Dravidians,  but 
Kolarians.  Another  name  for  Kajmahal  is  Maler,  liut  the 
couiiuon  name  is  Uajmahal.  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  language.  A  few  vocabularies  have  been  compiled,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  language  can  survive. 

The  nuiulier  of  people  speaking  the  Dravidian  languages 
as  above  enumeraled  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Tamil 

Telugu 

('anarese 

.Alalavalam. 

Tulu". 

Kudagu. . .  . 
Tuda 


in.oon.nno   Kota. 


17,00(1.(1110 
lo.ooo.t-too 

4.000.000 

:iOO.ooo 

1.50.000 
700 


Gond.  .  . . 
Khond. . . 
Oi'aon . . . 
Kajmahal 


1.112 

1.. 500.000 

1.50.000 

275,000 

41.000 


Total 49,417,812 
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According  to  this  estimate  the  Dravidian  races  may  be 
put  down  at  not  far  from  fifty  millions.  - 

Bibliography. — R.  Caldwell,  The  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  Languages  ;  Dr.  Bowen,  Tamil  Language 
and  Literature  (Calcutta  Review,  vol.  xxv.-) ;  Dr.  Hunt- 
er's Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryan  Languages 
of  India  ;  R.  X.  Cust,  77ie  Jlodern  Languages  of  the  East 
indies;  Introduction  to  Brown's  Telugu  Dictionary;  Dr. 
Winslow's  Tamil  Dictionary.  D.  Downie. 

Dravidian  Literature  :  Tamil  literature  is  of  consider- 
able extent.  The  more  ancient  portion  of  it  was  composed 
in  verse.  Works  on  grammar,  medicine,  theology,  science,  or 
art  were,  by  the  universal  law  of  custom,  written  in  verse. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  Tamil  prose  has  been  cultivated  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Concerning  the  precise  date  of 
the  rise  of  Tamil  literature  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  ripest  Tamil  scholars  can  do  no  more  than  guess  when 
any  question  of  date  comes  up  respecting  the  ancient  works 
or  their  authors.  One  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  great- 
est, of  Tamil  poems  is  entitled  the  Kurcd.  It  w'as  composed 
by  Tiruvalluvar,  a  pariah,  and  probably  was  written  be- 
fore the  tenth  century  A.  D. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Kural ; 

The  flute  is  sweet :  the  lute  is  sweet  say  they 

Who  have  never  heard  the  prattle  of  their  own  children. 

Another  celebrated  poem  is  the  Ramayana.  in  Tamil. 
The  version  is  by  Kamban,  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  or- 
nate of  the  Tamil  classical  writers.  The  Tamil  Ramayana 
is  not  a  slavish  translation  of  Valmiki's  Sanskrit  epic,  but 
it  is  rather  an  adaptation  of  it  in  Tamil.  Two  other  famous 
Tamil  poets  of  Kamban 's  time  are  Pugalendi  and  Ottakkut- 
tan.  Apparently  there  did  not  arise  any  great  Tamil  au- 
thors until  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Kamban,  when 
there  was  a  literary  revival.  A  new  poet,  Athivirarama 
Pandya,  now  flourished,  and  this  elegant  writer  produced 
the  Neidadam,  the  Kdsikandam.  and  Vettri  Verkei — the 
latter  a  small  poem  which  has  attained  enormous  popular- 
ity. About  this  time,  too,  Villiputturar  translated  the 
Sanskrit  3Iahabhdrata  into  Tamil  verse.  At  this  period 
also  was  probably  composed  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
Vedantic  poems  in  Tamil,  the  Onana  Vdsishtham.  Not 
much  later  than  this  time  were  written  those  poems,  full  of 
similes  and  metaphors  and  pleasant  moral  aphorisms,  which 
are  taught  in  every  Tamil  vernacular  school  in  the  Madras 
presidency. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  several 
writers  of  the  highest  eminence  have  flourished  in  the  Tamil 
country.  Among  these  Tayumanavar,  of  Trichinopoly,  and 
Beschi,  of  Madura,  have  left  an  imprint  of  their  genius  on 
the  literature  of  Tamil  which  will  not  be  erased  as  long  as 
that  literature  exists.  Tayumanavar  is  perhaps  the  purest 
and  most  chaste  of  Tamil  writers ;  his  style  is  a  model  of 
elegant  simplicity.  His  poems  have  a  high  philosophic  and 
religious  tone,  and  in  some  of  them  distinct  traces  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  are  to  be  met  with.  Beschi  composed  a  large 
number  of  controversial  treatises,  as  well  as  a  Tamil  sa- 
tirical novelette,  the  first  in  the  language.  It  is  greatly 
owing  to  him  that  Tamil  now  possesses  a  prose  literature. 
But  it  was  especially  as  a  poet  that  he  left  his  mark  upon 
Tamil.  His  great  poem  the  Tembavani  is  recognized  by 
the  most  learned  Hindus  as  a  Tamil  classic  of  the  highest 
merit.  Brahman  pundits  named  him  Vira  Mamuni,  "the 
heroic  devotee."  Since  Beschi's  time  the  literature  of 
Southern  India  has  been  enlarging  itself  at  a  prodigious 
rate,  but,  though  a  large  number  of  works  has  been  pro- 
duced, their  quality  has  sadly  fallen  off.  The  Tamil  Bible, 
translated  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Madras 
Bible  Society,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  rare  scholar- 
shi[)  and  a  most  faithful  rendering  of  the  sacred  Word. 
The  Madras  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  has  also  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  Tamil  and  Telugu  works,  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  mission,aries  and  native  Christian  scholars, 
and  a  school  lexicon  in  the  Tamil  language  is  published  by 
the  American  missionaries  at  Jafna.  Like  Tamil,  Telugii 
has  a  considerable  literature,  including  all  the  great  epic 
poems  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  library  of  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  there  is  a  c^py  of  the  Mahaliharata  in 
eight  volumes,  written  in  Sanskrit  in  the  Telugu  charac- 
ter on  palm  leaf.  William  Carey,  the  Baptist  missionary, 
was  the  first  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Telugu. 
The  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were 
the  first  to  translate  the  whole  Bible. 

Canarese  literature  is  not  extensive,  but  it  has  a  number 


of  linguistic  books,  and  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
the  language.  There  is  a  grammar  of  the  Tulu  language. 
Certain  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
Ghond,  and  a  brief  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  that  lan- 
guage has  been  published  by  Rev.  .1.  Dawson,  of  Allahabad. 
A  few  Khond  books  have  been  written  in  the  Uriya  charac- 
ter, and  a  few  vocabularies  of  the  Rajmahal  language  have 
been  compiled.  D.  Downie. 

Drawbacli  :  in  commerce,  a  paying  back  or  remitting  of 
money  paid  as  duty,  freight,  or  otlier  charge.  The  term  is 
especially  applied  (a)  to  the  refunding  or  remitting  by  a 
common  carrier  of  a  part  of  the  regular  freight  charges  paid 
by  the  shipper,  so  that  he  really  pays  less  for  the  services 
rendered  than  another  person  or  persons  is  charged  for 
similar  services ;  (6)  to  an  allowance  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  merchants  on  the  re-exportation  of  certain  import- 
ed goods  lialile  to  duties ;  also  a  repayment  or  remission 
of  a  duty  laid  on  any  article  producetl  in  a  country  and 
suitable  for  the  foreign  market,  when  such  article  is  entered 
for  exportation.  In  some  cases  this  allowance  or  remission 
consists  of  the  whole  of  the  customs  or  excise  duties ;  in 
others,  of  a  part  only.  In  the  LT.  S.  drawback  has  been  regu- 
lated by  various  acts  of  Congress.  Such  duties  are,  of 
course,  an  enhancement  of  the  natural  price  of  the  com- 
modity on  whicli  they  are  imposed.  The  object  of  the  allow- 
ance or  remission  is  to  establish  or  stimulate  a  trade  with 
foreign  countries  in  the  commodity.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Wealth  of  JVations,  thus  speaks  of  the  remission  or  repay- 
ment of  the  latter  form  of  duty  :  "  To  allow."  he  says,  "  the 
merchant  to  draw  back,  upon  exportation,  either  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland  duty  is  imposed  upon 
domestic  industry,  can  never  occasion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  wi.nild  have  been  ex- 
ported had  no  duty  been  imposed.  Such  encouragements 
do  not  tend  to  turn  toward  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  coimtry  than  what  would 
go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder 
the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  share  to  other 
employments.  They  tend"  not  to  overturn  that  balance 
whichnaturally  establishes  itself  among  all  the  various  em- 
ployments of  the  society,  but  to  hinder  it  being  overturned 
by  "the  duty ;  they  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve  what 
it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve,  the  natural 
division  and  distribution  of  labor  in  the  society."  These 
remarks  are  subject  to  this  qualification :  provided  the 
drawback  is  equally  applicable  to  all  domestic  produc- 
tions that  are  sought  to  be  exported.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
shown  also,  by  experience,  that  the  practice  of  giving  draw- 
backs is  liable  to  abuse ;  for,  supposing  a  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  some  excisable  article,  it  may  be  exported  with  a 
view,  partly  or  entirely,  to  get  the  drawback.  An  important 
species  of  commerce  would  thus  be  fostered.  Of  course  the 
government  must  guard  against  deceptions  by  exercising 
an  oversight  of  the  packing,  weighing,  tying  and  sealing  of 
such  goods,  of  their  ownership,^!!'  the  time  when  such  goods 
were  charged  w'ith  the  duties,  and  of  the  exportation  ;  and 
in  some  particulars  it  requires  a  verification  by  oath. 

Revised  by  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Drawbridge  :  a  bridge  which  can  lie  drawn  back,  lifted 
up,  or  swung  around  so  as  to  prevent  travel  over  it  {as  at 


Tower  bridge,  London.  Knt^Iand. 

the  portals  of  fortifications)  or  to  allow  vessels  to  pass.  The 
swing  or  iiivot  drawbridges  are  in  most  common  use,  and 
these  will  be  found  described  in  the  article  Bridges.  A 
rolling  drawbridge  is  placed  on   friction  rollers,  and   the 
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shore  eml  is  eouiitcrweightcul  so  tlmt  it  can  easily  be  drawn 
back ;  these  have  been  used  but  to  a  limited  extent  and  only 
for  very  short  spans.  Liftinff  drawbridges  consist  of  one  or 
two  leaves,  or  spans,  which  turn  in  a  vertical  plane ;  these  have 
also  been  little  used,  but  there  are  two  which  deserve  notice. 

The  Tower  bridge  across  the  Thames  in  Lonilon  has  two 
movable  leaves,  each  of  which  is  50  feet  wiile,  100  feet  long, 
and  iloO  tons  in  weight.  When  closed  these  form  a  roadway 
2!)  feet  above  the  water  and  200  feet  in  span.  When  they 
are  opened  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels,  foot  passengers 
can  cross  over  by  ascending  in  elevators,  situated  in  the 
towers,  to  a  permanent  foot  bridge  placed  135  feet  above 
the  water.  This  structure  has  also  two  side  spans  of  270 
feet  each.     Its  total  cost  is  stated  at  alxiut  .i;:i.00O.0()O. 

A  lifting  railroad  drawbridge  W!us  completed  in  1892  at 
the  crossing  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
R.  R.  over  the  Harlem  river  at  KUtli  Street,  New  York.  It 
is  a  double-tracked  structure  93  feet  long.  The  tower  which 
carries  the  lifting  machinery  is  120  feet  high.  The  bridge 
has  two  counterbalance  weights  of  45  tons  each,  and  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  in  twenty  seconds.     See  BRiixiKs. 

Maxskield  Merkim.ix. 

Drawee'  and  Draw'er:  See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Drawing:  originally  delineation,  or  representation,  de- 
scriptinn,  etc.,  by  nutans  of  lines.  By  extension,  the  repre- 
sentation of  solid  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  Ijy  means  of 
lines  and  tints,  and  by  contrast  and  gi'adation  of  dark  and 
light.  In  this  sense  drawing  is  the  applying  of  lines  and 
tints  to  a  flat  surface  in  such  a  way  that  a  picture  sluiil  ap- 

S ear  there.  But  the  original  sense  is  also  in  use,  an<l  the 
rawing  of  an  engineering  driuightsman  does  not  produce  a 
picture  of  a  machine  or  a  canal-lock,  but  a  conventional 
diagram  by  means  of  which  the  machine,  etc.,  may  be  cor- 
rectly made  or  put  together.  In  like  manner  architectural 
drawing,  as  of  a  plan  or  section,  will  not  produce  a  picture 
of  a  house  or  of  any  part  of  one.  These  kimls  of  drawing,  by 
means  of  straight  ruled  lines,  curves  drawn  mechanically, 
etc.,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  mechanical  drawiny.  Per- 
spective and  isometrical  perspective  are  varieties  of  me- 
chanical drawing,  because  they  are  produced  by  rule  and 
with  the  general  use  of  instruments  of  accuracy,  but  their 
purpose  is  the  representation  of  objects  nearly  as  they  look 
to  the  eye,  so  that  these  methods  approach  artistic  or  free- 
hand drawing  in  their  residts.  This  last  is  the  kind  of 
drawing  usually  meant  when  the  word  is  used  alone. 

Such  free-hand  drawing  may  be  done  with  the  lead-pencil, 
with  what  are  called  crayoiin  (see  Crayon),  with  powdered 
crayon  or  sauce  and  the  stump  or  e-^tompe.  which  spreads 
the  black  powder  over  the  pa|)er,  and  may  produce  very 
delicate  gradations,  with  a  hard  ])oiiit  on  tinted  paper  (see 
.SiLVER-POlXT),  with  pen  and  ink,  with  the  brush  and  india- 
ink  or  sepia,  or  bister  or  other  one-colored  material,  and, 
finally,  with  precisely  similar  materials,  but  of  several  or 
many  colors.  There  are  also  some  curious  and  unusual  meth- 
ods of  drawing,  jis  with  a  hot  metal  point  which  burns  and 
chars  a  smooth  surface  of  wood.  Jloreovcr,  it  is  really  draw- 
ing that  an  etcher  does  on  the  surface  of  his  varnish,  or  a 
dry-point  engraver  on  the  copper,  though  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful whether  I  he  terra  should  be  employed  for  engraving  with 
the  burin.     See  ExciRAVixo. 

The  concrete  term  a  drawing  is  applied  to  any  piece  of 
the  mechanical  work  of  architectural,  engineering,  or  ma- 
chinist draughtsmen,  also  to  the  slightest  scrawls  or  feeble 
attempts  of  children  and  savages,  and  in  writing  and  talk- 
ing about  the  tine  arts,  to  all  pictures  on  a  flat  surface,  nut 
incised  nor  in  relief,  except  oil-paintings,  frescoes,  the  larger 
and  more  elaborate  paintings  on  walls  of  any  kind,  and  the 
more  elaborate  tempera  pictures  of  old  times.  Thus  in  the 
exhibitions  and  studios  it  is  customary  to  use  picture  for  an 
oil-painting  and  drawing  for  a  water-color. 

Russell  Sti'rois. 

Drayton,  Michael:  poet:  b.  at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire, 
Englaiid,  in  1.563.  His  chief  work  is  Poly-Olhiim  (1613),  a 
poetical  description  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  valleys,  and 
forests  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  traditions  coniuxted  with 
them.  lie  was  anpointeii  poet-laureate  in  1626.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  The  Barons'  Wars  (1596),  an  his- 
torical poem  somewhat  tedious  in  character  but  containing 
many  fine  pa-ssjiges;  Poems.  Ijijric  and  Heroic  (1606):  Nym- 
phidia,  a  fairv  i>ocm  (1627);  and  The  JIuses  Elysium 
(1630).     I),  in  1631. 

Drayton,  William  Hexrv:  statesnum;  b.  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Sept.,   1712.       He  wrote  politiial    works,   was   chosen 


chief  justice  of  South  Carolina  in  1776,  and  president  of 
that  State  in  1777.  In  1778  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  D.  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  3,  1779, 
leaving  in  MS.  a  History  of  the  Jievolulion,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son  (2  vols.,  1821). 

Dream :  a  series  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  of  the  im- 
agination occurring  in  sleep.  In  some  cases  the  reasoning 
powers  are  abnormally  active  in  dreams,  but  in  general  the 
mental  action  is  incongruous.  Dreams  usually  arc  evidence 
of  imix'rfect  sleep.  They  take  their  character  from  some 
preceiling  state  ot  the  mind,  and  are  often  modified  by  the 
conditions  of  the  health.  The  Bible  speaks  of  dreams  as 
being  sometimes  prophetic  or  suggestive  of  future  events. 
This  belief  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  there 
are  numerous  modern  examples,  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated, which  wiiulil  appear  to  favor  this  hypotheses.  The 
interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
soothsayers  at  the  royal  courts  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  other 
ancii'iit  nations.    See  Sleep. 

Dredges  and  Dredg'iiig :  the  machines  and  operations 
employed  in  removing  submerged  ob.structions  by  mechan- 
ical means  rather  than  by  utilizing  the  natural"  forces  of 
currents  and  tides,  as  in  scouring. 

The  material  may  be  lifted  entirely  from  its  site  by  vari- 
ous classes  of  dredges  known  as  the  hag  and  spoon,  dipper, 
clam-shell,  ladder, grapple,  and  others,  which  hoist  a  definite 
quantity  of  rock  or  earth  at  each  movement;  or  it  maybe 
raised  by  vacuum,  sand,  or  centrifugal  pumps,  and  be  ejected 
into  barges  or  directly  upon  the  neighboring  shores  through 
conduits  ;  or  it  may  be  merely  dragged  off  the  reefs  or  bars 
by  scrapers  or  scoops  into  dee'piT  water  adjacent  to  the  lo- 
cality. 

The  earlier  forms  of  these  machines  as  used  by  the  Ital- 
ians and  Dutch  were  crude,  limited,  and  expensive.'  The  bag 
and  spoon  dredge,  the  simplest  and  earliest  form,  was  much 
used  on  the  shallow  canals  and  ditches  of  Holland.  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  leather  sack  laced  to  an  iron  ring  of  about 
2  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  cutting  edge.  It  was  operated 
by  a  pole,  which  served  as  a  guide,  while  a  rope  fastened  to 
the  ring  served  to  drag  it  along  the  side  of  the  scow,  at  the 
bow  of  which  a  winch  was  fastened.  A  similar  device  was 
used  (in  the  Fossdyke  Canal  in  England  for  removing  135,- 
000  tons  of  soft  material.  It  is  slow  and  very  limited  in 
application. 

j'he  scraper  consists  merely  of  a  scoop  of  iron  or  steel 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a"  beam,  which  is  pivoted  at  its 
upper  end  to  a  scow.  It  is  operated  V)y  towing  or  dragging 
the  scow  over  the  bar,  from  which  the  material  is  scraped 
off  mechanically.  It  is  a  very  inefficient  device  in  this  form, 
and  the  results  are  not  pennanent  where  there  is  a  current. 
The  earlier  form  of  scraper  dredges  consisted  of  two  barges 
moored  on  opposite  banks  of  the  channel  to  be  improved, 
and  connected  by  ropes  running  over  pulleys.  A  bucket 
was  suspended  by  chains  so  as  to  traverse  the  interval  be- 
tween the  boats,  across  the  bottom  of  which  it  was  drawn 
by  a  windlass  and  crab  operated  by  six  men  for  the  full 
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bucket  and  two  for  the  empty.  This  process  was  in  use  on 
the  river  Tay  in  Scotland  until  1833,  but  wsis  primitive  and 
prevented  navigation  during  its  operation. 

Tli(^  application  of  steam  to  dredging  is  said  to  have  been 
first  made  on  the  Wear  at  Sunderland,  England,  in  1796, 
when  a  machine  was  made  for  Mr.  Grimshaw  by  Bonlton 
and  Watt. 

Ladder  or  li>irl;i'f  dredges  consist  of  a  series  of  scoops  or 
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buckets  attached  to  an  endless  belt  or  chain  jiassing  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  or  through  an  opening  amidships,  and 
working  over  pulleys  or  wheels  so  arranged  that  the  chain 
can  be  lowered  or  raised  to  suit  various  depths  of  water. 
The  buckets  descend  empty,  fill  themselves  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  they  rise  over  the  upper  wheel  discharge  into 
troughs  leading  to  scows  alongside. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  longitudinal  section,  and  Fig.  2a  an  en- 


larged view  of  buckets  and  lower  wheel,  of  a  powerful 
steam-dredger  used  on  the  river  Clyde,  Scotland.  The  hull 
is  of  boiler  plates  and  angle  iron,  being  161  feet  long,  39 
feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  10  feet  greatest  depth  of  hold. 
An  endless  band,  carrying  40  dredge-buckets  of  nearly  14 
cubic  feet  capacity  each,  works  through  a  well  amidships, 
passing  over  two  wheels,  one  at  either  end  of  an  iron  bucket- 
girder  90  feet  long,  and  weighing  135  tons  when  working, 
inclusive  of  the  contents  of  the  ascending  buckets  and  hoist- 
ing chains.  The  axis  of  the  upper  wheel  is  stationary  at  the 
height  of  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  girder  re- 
volves about  this  axis  sufficiently,  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  submerged  end,  to  allow  the  dredging  to  be  carried  on 
at  any  depth  from  6  feet  to  30  feet.  One  man,  by  means  of 
a  lever  on  deck,  has  comi)lete  control  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  bucket-girder. 

By  suitable  appliances  provision  is  made  for  moving  the 
vessel  aliead,  astern,  and  atliwartship.  Surging  heads  are 
also  fitted  to  cralis  to  haul  the  hopper  barges  alongside,  also 
hand  gear  to  work  the  surging  heads  independent  of  steam. 
Friction  gearing  is  provided  and  adapted  to  work  these 
moorings  at  three  different  speeds.  The  main  gearing  and 
girder  hoisting  gear  are  alsofitteil  with  adjustable  friction- 
wheels,  to  prevent  accidents  in  case  of  undue  strain  coming 
on  the  buckets  or  girder.  'I'his  divdger,  working  at  full 
speed  in  10  or  15  feet  of 
water,  can  raise  abovit  .500 
tons,  or  380  cubic  yards, 
of  ordinary  soil  per  hour. 

The  European  commis- 
sion employed  on  the  Su- 
lina  branch  of  tlie  Dan- 
ube the  open-ended  sin- 
gle-ladder machines  with 
mud-pumps,  such  as  were 
used  also  on  the  Amster- 
dam ship-canal  as  well  a> 
at  St.  Petcrsluirg.*  The 
material  was  convcyi'l 
through  floating  tub' 
over  dikes  8  feet  higii 
The  dredges  were  115  fint 
long,  35  beam,  and  lOJ 
draught.  Each  machine 
was  operated  by  a  40- 
horse-power  engine,  and 
had  a  capacity  of  only 
1,300  cubic  yards  [)er 
day  of  twelve   hours  in 

favorable  ground.     The  average  cost  of  this  dredging  was 

6'2  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  for  towing  4,000  feet  2  cents, 

•  See  Engineering,  Nov.  8,  1872. 


exclusive  of  depreciation  and  interest  on  plant.  When  the 
mud-pumps  and  distributing-pipes  were  used  the  cost  vias 
increased  to  7'5  cents  per  yard.  The  season  was  but  200 
days  long,  and  coal  was  dear  on  the  lower  Danube.  In  the 
inner  port  at  Boulogne,  France,  the  plant  consisted  of  two 
powerful  bucket-ladder  dredges,  which  discharged  into  hop- 
per barges  having  a  3-mile  haul.  The  contract  price  was 
34J  cents  per  yard  in  the  barge.     The  material  was  nnid  and 

sand  mixed  with 
stones  ;  underlying 
this  was  a  hard  stra- 
tum of  clay  and 
schist,  for  which  the 
price  was  64J  cents. 
The  buckets  were  too 
light,  and  repairs 
were  frequently  nec- 
essary. 

The  first  bucket- 
ladder  dredge  was 
driven  by  steam  at 
Sunderland  harbor, 
Oct.,  lisll,  of  which 
it  was  said  :  "  A 
steam-engine  of  great 
power  was  erected 
upon  a  floating  barge, 
which  continually 
drove  round  a  num- 
ber of  iron  buckets 
fastened  to  a  chain, 
which  filled  them- 
selves with  sand  and  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor, 
and  successively  emptied  themselves  at  the  top  of  a  shaft 
into  a  spout  to  receive  them.  The  machine  could  lift  55  tons 
in  thirty-five  minutes."  This  type  gives  a  very  low  efficien- 
cy, as  most  of  the  power  is  required  to  run  tlie  machinery. 

On  the  Suez  Canal  the  plant  consisted  of  a  ladder  dredge 
with  a  shoot  and  supporting  girder,  about  73  feet  in  length, 
a  portion  of  which  is  not  shown  in  the  illustration.  Where 
the  banks  of  the  canal  were  too  high  to  use  the  long-shoot 
dredger,  an  elevating  apparatus  was  employed,  consisting  of 
a  portable  tramway  supported  by  two  partdlel  lattice  gird- 
ers, the  lower  end,  about  10  feet  above  the  water,  resting 
upon  a  barge  in  the  canal,  and  the  shore  end,  45  feet  above 
the  water,  upon  a  truck  running  upon  a  railway  laid  along 
the  bank  of  tlie  canal.  In  operating  this  aj/paratus  the 
dredgings  are  first  delivered  from  the  dredge  into  boxes 
arranged  side  by  side  upon  a  raft  or  float ;  the  raft  is  then 
floated  under  the  lower  end  of  the  tramway,  and  the  boxes 
are  hooked  on,  one  after  another,  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
tramway  truck,  and  conveyed  to  the  U]iper  end  of  the  tram- 
way and  tipped  by  steam-power.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  a  portion  of  the  shore  end  not  being  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  tipping  is  effected  by  (wo  wlieels 
attached  to  the  lower  rear  eiige  of  the  bi>x  which  run  up  a 
sleep  incline  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tramway. 


Km.  3. 

Wheel  Dredgers. — Instead  of  an  endless  chain  to  carry 
the  buckets,  these  are  sometimes  placeil  upon  the  perimeter 
of  a  wheel  35  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  or  larger  according 
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to  the  depth  to  be  ilredgeii.  This  wheel  is  set  in  a  well  in 
the  boat,  its  axle  or  shaft  working  in  boxes  that  can  be  low- 
ered or  raised  by  suitable  machinery  as  the  depth  reciuires. 
As  the  wlieel  revolves  the  buckets  scoop  themselves  full  at 
the  Vjoltom,  and  in  as- 
cendinj;  lift  in  succes- 
sion the  upper  end  of  a 
shoot  adjusted  against 
the  periiMeter  of  the 
wheel,  which,  falling 
liack  to  its  pla<-e,  causes 
the  bottom  of  tlie  buck- 
et to  unlatch,  and  the 
contents  to  be  dis- 
charge<l  into  the  shoot, 
and  thence  into  a  scow 
alongside.  The  dredge- 
boat  is  drawn  along  by 
a  cable  le.ading  to  the 
engine  at  the  precise 
rate  whicli  the  progress 
of  the  excavation  re- 
<juires.  Under  favora- 
ble circumstances  a  24- 
foot  wheel  carrying 
four  buckets  has  been 

known  to  excavate  1,200  cubic  yards  in  ten  working  liours. 
See  Fig.  5. 

Clam-nhell  Dredgers. — Each  dredge-boat  operates  but  one 
bucket,  which  is  in  two  parts  hinged  together  horizontally, 
something  like  a  clam-shell,  with  arrangements  by  which 
it  is  opened  and  closed  liy  the  same  power  which  lowers  and 
raises  it  Ihmugli  the  water.  The  bucket,  being  open  and 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  crane-jil),  descends  vertically 
through  the  water  until  it  rests  on  the  bottom.  It  is  then 
filled  by  closing  together  tiie  two  parts,  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  short  horizontal  trough  or  hollow  semi-cylinder 
closed  at  the  ends.  It  is  then  raised  out  of  the  water, 
swung  round  over  a  scow,  opened,  and  emptied. 

When  working  in  hard  material  like  compact  clay,  hard 
sand,  or  gravel,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  bucket  are  pro- 
viik'd  with  sharp  teeth. 

The  bucket  is  guided  in  its  descent  by  a  pair  of  wooden 
poles  attached  to  the  guides  of  the  crossbar,  and  working 
up  and  down  through  eyes  near  the  end  of  the  crane-jib. 
For  raising  stones,  logs,  fragments  of  wreck  after  blast- 
ing, etc.,  a  strong  grapple  with  stci'l-pointed  prongs  is  used 
in  place  of  the  bucket. 

A  mammoth  grapp!e-dredg('  was  used  in  removing  ob- 
structions in  the   Kast  river  at   Xew  York.     The  barge  was 


of  the  kind),  and  Figs.  6a  and  6b  tlie  bucket  and  grapple 
of  such  a  dredger.  For  these  dredges  two  sizes  of  buck- 
ets are  usually  made  ;  the  smallest  weighs  3,500  to  4,000 
lb.,  with   li  cubic  yards  actual  capacity,  or  2  yards  when 
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120  by  44  by  l.^j  feet  deeji.  The  beam  was  65  feet  long,  and 
sustained  grapples  havnig  a  clear  opening  of  15  feet  and 
weighing  14  tons.  The  grapple  was  operated  by  IJ-inch 
steel-wire  ropes  connected  witli  a  friction  <lrum  on  the  scow. 
This  nuichine  was  designed  to  hoist  boulders  weighing  70 
tons,  tlie  average  load  being  20  to  30.  These  nuichines 
were  used  on  IIcU  Gate  and  Flood  Kock  reefs,  in  a  strong 
tideway,  and  were  built  by  the  Atlantic  Dredging  Company, 
Fig.  6  gives  a  view  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  clam- 
shell dredger  manufactured  in  New  York  (perhaps  the  best 
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heaped  up.  ami  the  largest  weighs  6,500  or  7,000  lb.,  with  3 
cubic  yai'ds  actual  ca)>acity,  or  41  to  5  yards  when  heaped  up. 
The  teeth  are  made  from  6  to  9  ini-hes  long.  Th<'  grapples 
also  are  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  5  feet  along  the 
hinge,  and  8  feet  wide  between  the  points  of  the  jirongs  when 
open.  In  25  feet  of  water  three  lifts  can  be  made  in  two  min- 
utes with  the  3-yard  bucket.  The  largest  dredge-boats  are 
80  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  the  smallest  60  feet  long 
and  25  to  30  feet  wide.  The  power  for  the  hea^y  grapple 
is  supplied  by  two  20-inch  cylinders  with  20  inches  stroke, 
45  lb.  steam-iiressure,  and  making  from  40  to  60  revolutions 
per  miimte:  for  the  large  buckets,  two  12^-inch  cylinders 
with  30  inches  stroke,  75  lb.  steam-|>ressure,  and  making 
from  60  to  70  revolutions  jier  minute;  and  for  the  small 
buckets,  two  10-inch  cyliiulers  with  24  inches  stroke,  75  1b. 
steam-pressure,  and  making  from  00  to  70  revolutions  per 
minute. 

In  Baltimore  harbor  a  machine  with  a  3-yard  Ijucket, 
operating  partly  in  soft  mud  and  partly  in  oyster  .shells,  in 
26  working  ilays,  of  which  7  were  lost  by  breakages  and 
bad  weather,  leaving  only  19  days  work  of  10  hours  each, 
raised  26.334  cubic  yards,  or  a  daily  average  of  1,386  cubic 
yards.  The  best  day's  work  was  1.980  cubic  yards.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  water-way  was  21  feet,  with  occasional  lumps 

with  16  feet  sound- 
ings.     The  depth  to 
be    attained  was  24 
feet.      Anotlier   nui- 
chine with  bucket  of 
the  .sime  size,  in  26 
days,  of    which    two 
were  lost,  raised  48,- 
000  cubic  yards.     In 
the      same      harbor, 
opcr.ntingin  soft  mud 
in  a  16-l'eet  channel, 
III    nuike    it    24    fei't 
deep,  a  machine  with 
a     IJ-yard      bucket, 
working  26  days,  of 
which    7J    were  lost, 
raised    23,310    cubic 
yards.  The  best  day's 
work  of  10  hours  was 
1.665     cubic     yards. 
Another  uiaehnie  of 
the  same  size,  work- 
ing 21  ilays,  of  which 
two  were  lost,  raised   19,109  cubic  yards.     The  aggregate 
(piantity  raised  by  the  four  dredgers  during  the  respective 
periods   above  specilied  agreed  to  within  about  150  cubic 
yards  with  the  return  made  by  the  engineer  inspector,  upon 
which  payment   for  the  work  was  made.     In  Boston  liarbor 
a  3-yard  bucket  of  the  kind  shown  in  Pig.  6a,  working  26 
days  in  stiff  whitish-gray  clay,  raised  oidy  3,335  cubic  yards, 
or  I28J  yards  per  day  of  10  hours.     In  this  case  the  teeth 
di<l  not  penetrate  more  than  8  or  0  inches,  tearing  up  the 
clay  in  large  lumps,  but  not  so  as  to  fill  the  bucket. 
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In  making  shallow  cuts  much  time  is  lost  in  moving 
the  dredger  forward. 

Single-scoop  or  Dipper  Dredyers  (Fig.  7). — By  these  ma- 
chines dredging  is  performed  with  a  single  bucket,  shaped, 
as  the  name  implies,  like  a  scoop  or  dipper,  having  a  swing- 
ing door  closing  with  a  catch  at  its  back,  by  which  it  is  emp- 
tied. This  bucket  is  fixed  to  a  beam  or  handle  of  a  length 
suitable  for  any  depth  of  water  in  which  the  dredger  is 
intended  to  work.  The  bucket  with  its  handle  is  worked 
from  a  crane,  which  has  its  post  set  on  a  movable  platform 
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placed  in  the  center  of  the  bow  of  tlie  dredge-boat.  The 
crane-post,  jib,  and  stay  are  each  built  of  two  parallel  tim- 
bers, secured  to  one  another  at  tlie  foot  of  the  stay,  neck  of 
the  post,  and  end  of  the  Jib.  The  bucket  handle  works  in 
the  space  left  between  these  parallel  timbers.  This  beam 
or  handle  is  slotted  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  and 
on  the  back,  on  either  side  of  the  slot,  has  two  racks  work- 
ing on  pinions  whose  shaft  is  fixed  upon  the  crane-jib 
about  one-third  its  length  from  the  post.  These  racks  are 
kept  in  contact  with  their  pinions  by  a  friction-roller  press- 
ing on  the  front  of  the  handle,  and  made  fast  by  a  link 
passing  througli  the  slot  to  the  shaft  of  the  pinions. 

An  improvement  on  the  ordinary  crane,  which  had  a 
radius  of  about  19  feet,  has  been  applied  to  the  scoop  used 
in  the  Osgood  dredge, 
namely,  an  extension 
of  the  end  of  the 
crane-jil5,  by  which  a 
longer  cut  aheail  can 
be  made  by  the  buck- 
et and  a  greater  widt  h 
of  bottom  covered  by 
the  swing  of  the 
crane,  thus  saviny; 
time  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in 
moving  the  machine. 
The  extension  of  the 
jib  is  carried  out 
nearlv  liorizontally, 
the  bucket  being  sns- 
petulc  I  a-i  licfore  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  the  outer  shive  at  the  cud 
of  the  jib  lu'comes  a  traveling  one,  with  a  tendency  to  keep 
a-position  directly  over  the  bucket.  In  machines  with  the 
larger-sized  buckets  the  cranes  have  a  counlerpoise  attached. 
In  very  li.ird  ground  the  l)ucket  is  taken  off  and  a  pick  or 
plow  .'ittMched.  will)  which  the  ground  is  broken  up,  to  be 
afterward  picked  up  with  the  l)ueket. 

Thi--e   machines  are  made  of  various  sizes,  those  most 
commonly  built  having  buckets  of  3,  IJ,  and  1^  cubic  yards 


capacity.  The  dimensions  of  boat  for  the  larger  machines 
are  about  65  feet  length,  26  feet  beam,  and  6^  feet  depth 
of  hold,  and  having  a  hoisting  chain  of  \\  inches.  Their 
power  is  derived  from  a  pair  of  15-inch  cylinders  with  13 
inches  stroke. 

The  larger  machines  of  tliis  pattern,  with 
3  yards  capacity  of  bucket,  when  working 
in  soft  mud  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances— that  is  to  say.  from  a  fixed 
position — will  aver- 
age in  20  feet  of 
water  about  2,000 
cubic  yards  per  day 
of  10  hours.  Under 
ordinary  circum- 
stances it  may  be 
expected,  in  a  series 
of  working  days  of 
10  hours  each,  to 
average  about  1,300 
cubic  yards  of  soft 
mud  or  800  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  and 
sand. 

In    the    slips    of 
New    York    a    ma- 
chine with  a  bucket 
of    1^    cubic    yards 
capacity,  7-inch  cyl- 
inders with  12  inch- 
es stroke,  a  steam- 
pressure   of   60   lb., 
and  with  200  revo- 
lutions, working  in 
soft  mud,  in  12  days 
of    10    hours   lifted 
10,302  cubic   yards, 
I  ir  K5U  yards  per  day. 
The  best  day's  work 
was  i)68  yards.     The 
-r,-     same  machine  work- 
ing in  soft  mud  at 
Wallabout,    Brook- 
lyn, with  a  cut  of  from  3  feet  above  to  10  feet  below  low 
water,  in  131  working  days  of  10  hours  lifted  72,621  cubic 
yards,  or  nearly  550  yards  per  day  of  10  hours.     At  the  same 
place  the  same  machine,  working  in  gravel  and  sand,  with 
a  cut  of  from  15  to  22  feet  below  low  water,  in   14  days 
lifted  5,591  cubic  yards,  or  nearly  399  yards  per  day  of  10 
hours. 

Another  machine  with  a  If-yard  bucket,  and  with  cylin- 
ders of  10  inches  diameter  and  15  inches  stroke,  cutting  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  through  a  meadow  at  the  junction  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  the  material  seemingly  con- 
solidated r.iud,  in  26  working  days  of  10  hours  lifted  12,- 
532  cubic  yards,  an  average  of  482  yards  per  day.  The 
same  machine,  near  Philadelphia,  working  from  a  fixed  po- 
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sitiou,  picking  uj)  S(.fl  mud  which  had  lieen  dumped  under 
it  from  scows,  and  loading  into  cars,  iil'li'd  1.11(10  cubic  yards 
in  10  hours;  its  average,  however,  was  aliout  800  yards 
per  day.  These  working  days  include  the  time  lost  in  re- 
pan-ing  chains  and  other  slight  danuiges  incidental  to  the 
best  nniniug  m.Hchines. 

A  tug  of  10(1  horse-power  can,  with  4  .scows  of  about  150 
yards  capacity  each,  keep  one  of  the  smaller  machines  bu.sy 
when    the   tow   does   not    exceed   3   miles.      The   smaller 
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(Ircilgcr  consumes  about  IJ  ton-^,  anil  llic  tui;  jiljout  lA  tons, 
of  coal  JUT  day. 


C'rRRKNT  DKEiiuEs  constitute  a  class  of  niacliiiies  which 
are  cheap,  simple,  and  ctTective.  The  principle  embodied  in 
them  is  that  of  a  vertical  deflection  of  tlie  currents  and  a 
partial  reduction  in  the  area  of  the  cross  section,  whereby 
the  head  as  well  as  the  velocity  due  to  it  are  increased. 
Thus  in  the  formula  for  the  discharge  of  a  stream,  Q  =  A  V, 
the  velocity  1'  varies  directly  as  Q,  tlie  quantity,  and  inverse- 
ly as -1,  the  area  ipf  cross  section.  As  the  bottom  velocities 
are  very  low,  while  those  near  the  surface  are  high,  to  utilize 
these  higher  velocities  for  scour  numy  simple  devices  have 
been  tried. 

Kinijston  dredger  was  one  of  the  earlier  forms.  It  was 
used  on  tlie  river  Stour,  in  England,  and  consisted  of  a  boat 
with  a  broad  rake  fitted  to  the  bow.  and  capable  of  adjust- 
ment to  (lifTercut  depths.  At  the  side  of  the  l)OHt  were 
hinged  two  wings  of  the  same  depth.   The  rake  being  dropped 


Fig.  9.— Kingston's  dredge. 

to  the  required  depth  and  the  wings  extended,  they  formed 
a  temporary  datn,  cau.sing  a  "head."  varying  from  6  to  12 
inches,  which  drove  the  boat  forward  and  carried  the  mud 
with  it.  The  rate  of  motion  was  ;i  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory  in  cleansing  the  river. 

For  removing  the  silt  from  the  tail  bays  of  the  Indian 
canals  at  Calcutta  and  on  the  Orissa  coast,  Mr.  John  Kings- 
ton proposed  a  simple  wooden  shield  to  be  lowered  over  the 
down-stream  end  of  the  tiarge  and  hauled  taut  at  an  angle, 
so  that  its  lower  edge  rested  near  tlie  bottom,  thus  forcing 
the  current  under  it  ami  cutting  away  the  bar.  The  barge 
was  let  down  stream  by  hawsers  or  by  a  tug  at  a  slower  rate 
than  the  currents.     See  Fig.  9. 

This  idea  has  also  been  applied  on  the  Garonne,  in  France, 
where  a  very  similar  device  was  employed  for  removing  bars 
at  the  rate  of  aliout  60  yards  of  clay  and  sand  per  day,  at  an 
expense  of  4^  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  boat  was  but  a 
small  alfair. 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Apjohn  has  enlarged  and  improved  upon 
Mr.  Kingston's  elementary  device,  until  he  has  produced  an 
iron  caisson  carrying  a  deflector  operated  by  a  walking-beam, 
whereby  the  bars  are  cut  down  at  the  rate  of  from  6  inches 
to  3  feet  for  a  length  of  I^OO  feet  in  about  two  houiN. 

In  188.")  the  writer,  believing  himself  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
the  matter  of  utilizing  surface  currents  for  scour,  patented 
the  simple  device  shown  in  Fig.  10.  and  soon  after  tested  its 
eniciency  l)y  erecting  a  temporary  |ilant  sujiported  on  piles 
driven  into  a  bar  on  the  Delaware.  In  two  tides,  or  after 
about  22  hours,  it  had  increased  the  depth  from  9  to  IS  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  up  and  down  stream  of  about  ;iOO  feet,  at 
the  9-foot  curve,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  its  practicability 


where  the  material  is  not  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream. 

The  general  principle,  however,  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  device  of  tien.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
who,  on  Oct.  25,  18o;i,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  rectangular 
bo.\  open  at  both  ends,  but  having  an  inclined  diaphragm 
of  limber  placed  inside,  thus  making  the  passage  wedge- 
shaped.  It  was  expected  that  the  ebb  tide  passing  through 
this  contracted  oiiening  at  the  outer  end  would  remove  tlie 
sand  of  the  bars  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
apparatus  was  to  be  anchoriHl  with  heavy  stone.  No  means 
of  locomotion  were  provided,  and  it  was'useless. 

In  187G  Capt.  J.  Grant  used  a  .series  of  |>lanks  attached  to 
vertical  rods  near  the  bottom,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  lit  the  bed  of  the  stream.  They  were  held  in 
place  by  a  framework  placed  on  a  barge,  which  was  held 
broadsiile  to  the  current  with  which  it  drifted  down,  and  by 
these  means  the  bars  <m  the  lower  M is.sissippi  were  shorn  off 
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several  feet,  but  as  there  were  no  permanent  structures  to 
change  the  regimen  of  the  stream  permanently,  the  bars 
soon  formed  again. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  devices,  some  of  which 
are  quite  complicated  and  local  in  their  .action,  for  removing 
bars  by  the  application  of  surface  currents.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  long  been  in  u.se  in  the  vannes  used  in  cleansing 
the  cunettes  of  the  Paris  sewers. 

Steam-pump  and  Hijdraulic  Dredgers. — At  Boulogne  the 
entrance  to  the  port  was  for  some  years  maintained  by  a 
steam  hopper  dredge  with  a  .sand  [uiinp,  which  ran  to  and 
fro  across  the  bar  when  the  swell  did  not  exceed  3  feet  for 
head  waves  and  1^  for  cross  waves.  The  haul  to  dump  was 
2  miles  and  the  price  14J  cents  per  cubic  yard,  while  the 
estimated  cost  of  dredging  by  this  plant  was  only  the  half 
of  this  sum.  A  similar  plant  was  used  by  M.  Plocq  at  Dun- 
kirk in  1875,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment authorized  its  use  at  Calais  also  in  1881.  During  the 
year  ending  Jlay  1,  1882,  this  dredge  removed  about  49O,.50O 
cubic  yards  from  before  the  Dunkirk  jetties,  and  obtained  a 
least  de|ith  over  the  outer  bar  of  oj  feet  below  zero. 

On  Oct.  19.  1870,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  U.S. 
for  enlarging  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  St.  Johns  river 
entrance,  Florida,  by  raking  or  otherwise,  to  a  width  of  80 
and  depth  of  10  feet.  The  contractor  never  having  secured 
more  than  2  feet  increased  depth,  his  contract  was  an- 
nulled May  23,  1871,  and  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore  a.ssumed  the 
work.  lie  recommen<led  a  sand-pumping  dredge,  consist- 
ing of  a  9-inch  centrifugal  drainage  pump  connected  with 
two  6-inch  suction-pipes  with  flexible  hose — all  mounted  on 
a  steam-liaigc  i;!2  feet  long.  21  J-beam,  drawing  5^  feet.  The 
material  was  discharged  in  bins  on  deck  through  a  9-inch 
pipe,  which  was  bifurcated  into  two  G-inch  pipes.  The  en- 
gine was  a  low-pressure  one  of  130  hoi-se  power,  containing 
two  10-inch  cylindei-s  of  lO-inch  stroke,  running  at  25  lb. 
pressure  with  a  sjpeed  of  180  revolutions  \wt  minute.  The 
pump  was  run  by  a  belt  at  lilo  revolutions. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  suc'tion-pipes  were  loaded  with  an 
iron  frame  and  drag,  each  weighing  about  200  lb.  To  Hie 
under  edge  of  this  frame,  lielow  the  mouth  of  the  pine,  a 
number  of  teeth  were  attached  to  loosen  the  sand.  Each 
pipe  was  supported  liy  a  chain  reaching  up  to  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  and  tackles  were  used  for  regulating  the  depths. 
The  total  cost  for  equipping  this  steamer  was  |6,:i00,  while 
the  rent  of  the  boat  was  l?2,500  per  month.  The  total  ex- 
pense per  month,  inclnding  interest,  was  .$;?,000. 

At  high  spi'ed.  from  .50  to  55  per  cent,  of  ,«and  was  pumped, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  swell  over  the  bar  45  per  cent, 
was  seldom  reached,  the  average  under  favorable  conditions 
being  H5.  The  least  cost  during  any  one  month  was  in 
May,  1872,  when  it  was  36  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  greatest 
cost  was  in  Dec,  1871,  when  it  reached  |;1.22  per  yard.     The 
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best  day's  work  was  on  May  14,  1873,  when  770  yards  were 
removed  in  10^  hours,  at  a  cost  of  only  13  cents  per  yard. 
The  average  cost  for  the  entire  seven  months  was  o3f  cents. 
Much  time  was  lost,  due  to  low  water  and  bad  weather. 
The  total  quantity  of  sand  removed  durinjr  the  fiscal  year 
1873  was  40,763  yards,  giving  a  channel  1.50  feet  wide  at 
bottom.  9'7  feet  deep,  and  3,400  feet  long  at  low  water.  The 
tide  is  5'4  feet.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  vear  was 
$39,803. 

This  early  and  experimental  dredge  was  improved  upon 
from  time  to  time  until  it  has  been  developed  into  a  ma- 
chine capable  of  handling  3,000  yards  per  diem.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  for  dredging  the  main  ship  and 
Gedney's  channels  leading  into  New  York  harbor  gives  for 
the  total  cube  of  excavation  under  the  several  contracts 
4,399,858  yards,  costing  .11,385.863.94,  or  24t^%  cents  per 
yard,  which,  it  is  said,  is  only  23'37  per  cent,  of  the  original 
estimate.  The  dredges  employed  in  this  exposed  locality 
were  the  Advance,  with  two  15-ineh  centrifugal  pumps,  and 
capable  of  carrying  500  yards ;  the  Mt.  Waldo,  375  yards 
capacity  ;  and  the  Reliance,  with  two  18-inch  centrifugals 
and  a  capacity  of  650  yards.  The  material  was  raised  from 
a  depth  of  34  to  35  feet  under  water  to  the  bins  on  the 
dredges,  a  total  height  of  from  36  to  46  feet.  In  addition 
to  the  three  dredges  there  were  provided  four  large  scows  of 
500  yards  each,  four  tugs,  one  steam  supply-boat,  one  steam 
tender,  docks,  repair-shops,  etc.  The  working  capacity  of 
the  Mt.  Waldo  was  eight  scow-loads  of  500  yards  per  diem. 

The  suction-pipes  are  15  and  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  60  feet  long,  terminating  opposite  the  stern  in  suit- 
able mouth-pieces,  termed  drags,  to  fit  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel and  facilitate  the  ingress  of  material.  The  pipes  contain 
a  flexible  rubber  section  to  provide  for  rolling,  and  are  sus- 
pended by  chains,  as  in  Gen.  Gillmore's  design.  The  Ad- 
vance was  sunk  and  destroyed  by  a  collision  during  the 
work. 

The  following  data  are  from  the  record  of  tlie  Reliance  : 
Average  time  pumjjing  a  load  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1891,  48'6 
minutes;  cubic  yards,  . 584-87 ;  time  per  day  in  piimiiing,  4 
hours  58'4  niin. ;  time  from  bar  to  dump,  34  min.;  dumping, 
13-i'i,-  min. ;  back  to  bar,  35'7  min.  Under  steam  per  day,  16 
hours  4'3  min.  Number  of  loads  per  day,  6'73  ;  cubic  yards 
per  day,  3,936'65 ;  rate  per  minute,  13'03  yards.  Time  lost  in 
repairs,  3  hours  34  rain. ;  by  bad  weather,  33  hours  50  min. 
The  total  time  lost  out  of  38i  working  days  was  458  hours. 
Portions  of  the  work  were  done  at  the  rate  of  946  cubic 
yards  per  hour.  The  round  trip  to  the  dump  averaged  36 
to  38  miles  for  part  of  the  work,  and  from  13  to  14  miles 
for  the  balance.  These  pumps  have  raised  up  from  the 
ocean  bed  bars  of  pig  iron  and  cannon  balls,  passing  them 
through  the  pumps  to  the  hoppers  46  feet  high.  It  is  an 
efficient  method  of  removing  bars  in  a  seaway,  but  there  is 
in  general  no  assurance  of  permanency  in  the  results. 

Another  form  of  hydraulic  dredge  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  stage  of  perfection  and  remarkable  efficiency  is 
the  machine  patented  by  A.  B.  Bowers,  of  California.  This 
consists  substantially  of  a  large  barge  carrying  engines. 
boilers,  pumps,  cutters,  and  gearing,  with  a  flexible  distribut- 
ing-pipe supported  upon  floats,  whereby  the  spoil  is  con- 
veyed ashore,  and  used  for  liack  filling  ami  reclain.ation  of 
low  or  marsh  lands.  The  boat  is  so  arranged  as  to  cut  a 
swath  of  about  130  feet  in  length,  and  to  a  depth  of  over  30 
feet.  The  earth  mixed  with  water  is  fed  to  a  delivery-] lipe 
sxtending  to  tlic  cutter,  and  drawn  into  the  delivery-jjipe 
i)y  a  centrifugal  pump.  The  invention  dates  back  to  1868, 
when  hydraulic  dredges  were  very  crude,  but  so  rapidly  has 
improvement  been  ailded  to  improvement  that  dredge  No.  3, 
working  at  Tacoma  on  Puget  Snund,  put  in  place  165.000 
cubic  yards  in  July,  1891,  an<l  during  the  year,  with  a  loss 
of  three  months,  it  handled  831,700  cubic  yards. 

The  stimulus  given  by  Mr.  Bowers  to  this  class  of  dredges 
has  effected  great  economy  in  the  removal  of  obstructions 
to  navigation.  In  1887  Sir  .lohn  Coode  described  a  snuill 
centrifugal  dredge  in  use  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mans  which 
lifted  400  tons  of  saml  in  23  minutes.  Had  the  hopper  been 
large  enough  it  could  have  pumpeil  1.000  tons  in  one  hour. 
Ten  or  more  smaller  mac'hiues  of  this  type  had  lieen  work- 
ing at  that  silt  for  seven  or  eight  years,  .in  an  undulation  of 
from  2  to  3  feet.  The  projiortion  of  sand  w.as  about  30  per 
cent.  The  general  principle  of  these  machines,  as  covered 
by  Mr.  Bowers's  patents,  is  a  revolving  cutter  with  interior 
delivery,  connected  with  a  non-rotating  suction-pipe,  where- 
by the  spoil  is  removed  from  the  cutter  after  suitable  dilu- 
tion with  water,  and  pumped  ashore  or  to  hoppers  or  barges 


alongside.  The  proportion  of  earth  to  water  removed  by 
these  dredges  has  reached  over  70  per  cent.  Where  the 
material  must  be  removed  from  the  stream  they  are  the 
most  efficient  machines  known. 

Among  the  other  devices  belonging  to  this  class  of  hy- 
draulic machines  may  be  mentioned  the  various  pulsometers 
and  the  three-throw  plunger  pump  patented  by  Mr.  C.  11. 
Booth  and  the  sucker  dredge  of  Mr.  J.  31.  Robbins. 

Dredging  Operations. — Where  the  activity  of  the  bar- 
building  agencies  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  dredg- 
ing plant,  successful  competition  is  out  of  the  question. 
Such  instances  are  frequently  found  along  the  seaboard, 
where,  between  wave-action  and  littoral  currents,  the  littoral 
drift  is  supplied  faster  than  it  can  be  removed.  In  rivers 
and  embayed  sounds  or  estuaries,  the  conditions  are  much 
more  favorable.  In  Great  Britain  the  best  examples  of  suc- 
cessful works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Clyde  and  Tyne.  In  the 
former  the  depth  at  Glasgow  has  been  increased  from  5  ft. 
8  in.  to  36  feet.  Here  the  operations  extend  over  150  years, 
and  although  many  millions  of  yards  have  been  removed  the 
improvement  is  not  permanent,  and  a  fleet  of  heavy  dredgers 
is  required  to  remove  annually  the  million  yards  necessary 
to  maintain  the  channel.  The  Tyne  improvements  date 
from  1861,  and  there  is  now  a  depth  of  37  feet.  The  flood 
line  has  been  lowered,  and  the  scour  greatly  increased  by  the 
removal  of  the  obstructing  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  U.  S.  numerous  attempts  to  dredge  ocean  bars  or 
to  cut  through  spits  of  sand  have  resulted  in  failure.  It  is 
oidy  when  such  work  is  supplemented  by  permanent  struc- 
tures which  modify  the  physical  conditions  that  satisfactory 
results  can  be  expected. 

For  more  detailed  and  specific  information,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Ciril  Engineers,  especially  vol.  Ixxxix. 

Revised  by  Lewis  M.  ITaupt. 

Dred  Scott  Case:  the  case  of  Scott  rs.  Samlford  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1856,  reported  in  19  Howard 
K.,  393.  A  slave  named  Dred  Scott  was  carried  by  his  mas- 
ter (Sandford)  from  IMissouri  into  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
and  thence  back  to  Missouri.  Scott  was  descended  from 
Africans  who  were  slaves.  lie  brought  an  action  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  U.  S.  to  assert  his  title  to  freedom.  The 
judgment  of  that  tribunal  was  carried  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  there  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  court  that  if  Scott  were  assumed  to  be  free  he  was  not 
a  "  citizen  of  a  State,"  so  as  to  bring  the  action  ;  and  further 
that  he  was  still  a  slave.  Accordingly,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed for  want  of  Jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  circuit 
court.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  he  was  still  a  slave, 
the  court  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  lu'ohibited  a 
citizen  from  holding  slaves  in  the  Territories  of  the  U.  .S. 
N.  of  36°  30'  N.  lat.  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The 
action  of  the  court  has  been  severely  criticised  in  respect  to 
this  last  point,  as  being  unwarranted  after  the  decision  was 
made  that  Scott,  considered  as  a  freeman,  was  not  a  citizen. 
It  is  niiuntained.  on  the  other  hand,  that  both  questions 
under  the  pleadings  were  properly  decided.  Some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  decision  was 
rendered  will  be  found  in  letters  of  Justices  Campbell  and 
Nelson  in  Tyler's  Life  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  pp.  382-385. 
The  chief  justice,  when  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
made  an  historical  survey  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  concerning  the  African  race  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  Constitution.  Among  other 
things  he  said  :  "  They  (the  Africans)  had  for  mori'  than  a 
century  before  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
atul  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either 
in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  inferior  that  they 
had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect.'' 
JIuch  injustice  has  been  done  him  by  an  erroneous  state- 
nu'iit.  still  occasionally  repeated,  that  the  chief  justice  had 
himself  affirmed  that  the  Negro  had  "  no  rights  which  the 
while  man  was  bound  to  respect."  T.  W.  DwnsnT. 

Di'cibuiid  :  See  Triple  Alliance. 

Dreissp'iia  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dreysscn,  a  Belgian 
naturalist]  :  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dreissenidd',  a 
group  of  fresh-water  lamellibrancliiate  mollusks  related  to 
the  mussels  (Mi/tilus),  differing,  however,  from  the  true 
mussel  in  having  the  mantle  closed  except  at  the  branchial 
and  anal  slits.  Dreissena  polijmnrpha,  a  Russian  species, 
in  siMue  mainu-r  introduced  into  English  waters,  has  invaded 
even  the  water-pipes  of  London.  Ten  fossil  species  are  foimd 
in  Europe.  Kevised  by  F.  A.  LucAS. 
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Drellncourt,  clre-lfiiVkoor',  Charles:  a  French  Protes- 
tant iiiiiiister;  b.  at  Soilaii.  July  10,  1595.  He  preached  at 
Charcatuii.  near  I'aris,  Ircpin  Ui'iO  on,  ami  <;aineil  jjreat  |i(i|i- 
nlarity.  lie  was  also  distinj;iiislicd  as  a  writer  of  poleniieal 
theology.  Among  his  very  numerons  works  was  '1  lie  Chri.i- 
lian's  Defense  ai/itiust  the  Fear  of  Death  (Chareiiton,  1651), 
which  was  translated  into  P^ngllsh  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  Its  sale  in  England  has  been  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Defoe,  in  his  famous  story  of  T/ie  Appdrition  of 
Mrs.  Veal  (1700),  makes  that  lady,  "a  maiden  gentlewoman 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,"'  assert  on  her  return  from  the 
dead  that  Drelincourt,  in  his  book  on  death,  liad  presented 
"  the  (dearest  notions  of  death  and  of  the  future  state  of  any 
who  had  handled  that  subject";  (Defoe"s  Novels  and  Jlts- 
cellaneuiis  Works.  Tegg's  eel.,  Oxford,  1840.  vol.  v.,  ;i44,  :iiS). 
Hut  the  fact  is  that  the  book  was  very  popular  before  the 
appearance  of  Defoe'sjiamphlet.  D.  in  Paris,  Nov.  ;!,  1060. 
— ilis  son.  Charles  Drklixcourt  (1G;^;M)7),  physician  to 
William  III.  and  (Jueen  Mary,  was  the  author  of  numerous 
medical  works. 

Drenthe,  drtTntf  :  a  iirovince  of  the  Netherlands  border- 
ing on  Prussia;  area,  1,0H3  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  level 
and  partly  occupied  by  marshes.  A  large  portion  of  the 
soil  is  poor.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  branch 
of  industry.     Capital,  Assen.     Pop.  (180G)  14a,028. 

Drepa'iiius,  Latinus  Pacatus:  a  Gallic  rhetorician:  b. 
in  A(iuitania  in  the  south  of  Gaul ;  classed  among  the  Latin 
Panegyrists.  He  attained  the  rank  of  proconsul  A.  D.  ;!!)0, 
and  under  this  tith'  was  addressed  by  Ausonins  in  one  of  liis 
))oems,  in  which  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  poetical  aliili- 
ties  of  Drepanius.  Of  his  poetry  nothing  remains,  lint  the 
panegyric  wliich  he  delivered  in  tlu^  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Tiieodosius  in  ;i89  A.  I).,  when  he  was  sent  to  congratulate 
the  conepieror  on  the  overthrow  of  Maximus,  is  extant,  and 
is  contained  in  the  collection  entitled  Panegyrici  Ve.teres, 
edited  by  Jaeger  (Nuremberg,  3  vols.  8vo,  17!)0),  and  by 
Haehrens  (Leipzig,  1874). 

Dresden:  ca]iital  of  the  king<lom  of  .Saxony;  called  the 
"Florence  of  the  Elbe";  situateil  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Elbe ;  116  miles  .S.  of  15erlin,  73  miles 
S.  E.  of  Leipzig:  hit.  51  'A  16"  X.,  Ion.  i;i°  44'  E.  (see  ina]i 
of  Gernuin  Empire,  ref.  o-ti).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
are  the  Altstadt,  in  which  are  most  of  the  interesting  liuild- 
ingsand  collections,  with  three  suburbs,  aiul  Eriedrichslailt, 
separated  from  the  Allstadl  by  the  W'eisseritz;  on  the  right 
bank  the  Xeustadt  and  the  Aidonstadt.  The  Elbe  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges,  of  whicli  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  is 
the  Augustus  bridge.  Dresden  is  the  center  of  the  Saxon 
railway  system.  Numerous  steamers  ply  on  the  Elbe;  the 
manufacturing  interests  are  considerable;  th(^  chief  exports 
to  the  U.  S.  are  artificial  llowers ;  the  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  Zwinger,  built  in  the  Rococo  style  (1711-23)  liy  Au- 
gustus the  Strong,  originally  intended  as  the  vestibule  to  an 
enormous  palace,  now  containing  the  celebrated  Royal  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  a  collection  of  engravings,  zoological  museum, 
mineralogical  and  geological  museums  and  hall  for  mathe- 
matics and  physi<'s.  The  picture  gallery  is  rivaled  only  by 
those  of  Florence  and  the  Louvre.  It  contains  over  3,500 
pictures,  being  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools.  Rapliael's  Madonna  de  San 
Sisto,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  collection,  is  exhibited  in  a 
separate  room.  'I'he  castle  and  residence  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  contains  the  Green  Vault,  a  remarkable  collection 
of  objects  in  gold,  silver,  amber,  aiul  ivory,  precious  stones, 
pearls,  crown  jewels,  etc.  The  Museum  Johanneum.  on 
whose  outer  walls,  facing  the  Augustslrasse,  are  the  noted 
frescoes  by  Waltlier  representing  all  the  Saxon  princes,  con- 
tains an  historical  museum,  a  gallery  of  armory,  and  collec- 
tion of  porcelain.  The  Museum  Alberlinnm  contains  plaster 
casts  and  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  works  of  the  famous 
sculptor  Rietscliel.  The  Japanese  palace  in  the  Xeustadt 
contains  the  Roval  Pulilic  Librarv.  numliering  between  :>00,- 
0011  and  4110,0110  volumes,  with  :i.ilOO  .MSS.  and  30.000  m.-ips. 
The  Hriihl  Terrace,  rightly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  Dresden,  is  a  fine  elevated  promenade  along 
the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  running  E.  from  the  Augustus  bridge 
and  comiminding  a  charming  view  of  the  Ellie  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  main  park  is  tlu>  Gro.sser  (Jarten, 
containing  a  palace  built  in  1600  and  the  zoological  garden. 
The  prineijial  churches  are  the  Erauenkirche,  So|ihienkirche, 
the  Hofkirche,  and  the  Kreuzkirche.  The  city  contains  an 
academy  of  arts,  a  technical  school,  four  gymnasia,  and 
numerous  other  institutions  of  learning,  academies  of  sci- 


ence, etc.  The  principal  street  is  Pragerstrassc  in  the  Alt- 
stadt, a  part  of  the  continuous  thoroughfare  from  the  Elbe 
S.  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  bears  successively  the 
names  Schloss-strasse,  Seest rassc,  Pragerstrassc,  and  Keich- 
strasse.  The  new  Kiinig  Johann  Strasse,  running  E.  from 
the  Altmarkt,  first  opened  in  18i)0.  is  a  short  but  remarkably 
broad  and  haiulsome  street,  lined  with  fine  shops.  Tliere 
are  two  theaters,  the  one  in  the  Altstadt,  a  handsome  build- 
ing in  the  Renaissance  style,  erected  (1871-78)  on  the  site  of 
till!  old  oi)era-liouse  wliich  was  destroyed  in  the  revolution 
of  1840,  devoted  mainly  to  opera,  with  occasional  representa- 
tions of  classic  dramas;  and  one  in  the  Xeustadt,  <-rected 
1871-7;J,  devoted  to  the  production  of  comedies  and  light 
dramas.  There  are  also  one  or  two  other  theaters  of  less 
note.  The  two  royal  theaters  are  supported  by  the  Govern- 
nu'Ut,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  admirable  organ- 
ization than  for  the  celebrated  actors  and  musicians  perma- 
nently engaged.  In  tli(!  Altmarkt  stands  tlie  monument  of 
Vic/uri/  by  lleiize.  Other  notable  nionunients  of  the  city 
are  the  erjueslriau  statue  of  King  John,  in  the  Theaterplatz, 
by  Prof.  Schilling,  the  statue  of  Weber  by  Kietschcl,  an(l 
that  of  Theodor  Korner  and  the  Rietscliel  monnmeiit  on 
the  Briihl  Terrace  by  Schilling.  Dresden  has  always  been 
a  favorite  spot  with  tourists,  and  is  especially  attractive  to 
English-speaking  people  living  abroad.  The  picture  gallery, 
the  opera  and  theater,  the  educational  opportunities,  and  the 
social  attractions  of  the  city  unite  to  draw  together  a  con- 
siderable colony  of  U.  S.  and  British  residents.  A  section 
of  the  Altstadt  is  known  as  tlu:  English  quarter,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  English  church  is  located.  A  part  of  the  Neu- 
stadt  S.  of  the  railroad  is  known  as  the  American  quarter, 
and  contains  what  is  called  the  American  church.  A  lit- 
tle beyond  the  church  is  the  village  of  Raecknitz,  where 
stands  the  monument  to  Jloreau  erected  U}ion  the  spot  where 
he  fell  in  181:3.  The  surroundings  of  Dresden  are  extremely 
picturesque.  The  steamers  on  the  Elbe  offer  enjoyable  ex- 
cursions, and  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  brings  one  to  the  famous 
region  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Dresden  is  of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  was  known  as  early  as  1306,  the  present  Ncustadt 
having  been  first  settled.  In  1370  it  became  the  capital  of 
Henry  the  Illustrious,  Margrave  of  Meissen.  In  1485  it  fell 
to  the  Albcrtine  line,  which  has  since  held  it.  From  1405 
to  1510  it  sulTercd  severely  in  the  Seven  Years'  war;  also  in 
181:3,  wlien  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon's  army,  and 
during  the  revolution  of  184!) ;  was  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians in  1866;  since  1871  has  lieen  greatly  improved  and 
has  increased  rapidly  in  population.     Po]i.  (1895)  336,440. 

C.  li.  TnURBKR. 

Dresden:  town;  Kent  co.,  Ontario,  Canada  (for  location, 
see  map  of  Ontario,  ref.  6-H) :  situated  on  railway  and  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sydenham  river.  The  town 
has  a  large  trade  in  staves,  timber,  ami  lumber,  and  also  has 
a  ship-building  industry  and  a  large  canning  industry.  Pop. 
(1881)  1,979;  (1891)  3,0o8  ;  (189;i)  estimated.  3,300. 

Editor  of  "  Times." 

Dresden,  Battle  of:  a  battle  between  the  French  and 
the  allied  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  ami  Prussia,  Aug.  37, 
1813.  Dresden  was  occupied  by  a  French  army  of  30,000 
men,  when,  on  Aug.  23,  1813,  the  army  of  the  allies  appeared 
before  it.  Napoleon,  with  the  main  army,  came  to  relieve 
it,  and  entered  the  city  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 
Schwarzenberg,  the  commander  of  the  allied  army,  imme- 
diately assaulted  and  bombarded  the  city.  Having  been 
repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the  French  guard  on  the  36th,  he  re- 
newed the  attack  on  the  37tli,  when  a  great  pitched  battle 
was  fought.  Napoleon  gaining  the  victory.  The  French 
were  forced  to  surrender  the  city  on  Xov.  11. 

Dress  [subst.  of  vb.  dress  <  M.  Bng.  dressen,  set  right, 
make  straight,  clothe  <  0.  Fr.  dresser,  arrange,  dress  :  Span. 
derezar  :  Catal.  dressar  :  Ital.  dirizzare  <  Vulg.  Lat.  *direc- 
tidre.  make  straight,  dcriv.  of  directus,  straight  >  Ital. 
diretto  :  Fr.  droit  >  Span,  dereclio] :  P>om  the  time  of  the 
first  crude  covering  of  the  body  with  leaves,  tradition  and 
history  furnish  interesting  accounts  of  the  imjiortance 
which  savage  and  civilized  people  alike  have  attached  to 
the  clothing  and  ornamentation  of  their  persons. 

With  all  civilized  or  semi-civilized  races  some  form  of 
covering  has  been  considered  necessary  to  modesty  and  de- 
cency, but  the  ideas  of  what  constitutes  modesty  have  dif- 
fereii  widely  with  different  peo[)les  and  ages. 

The  histoVy  of  dress  is  full  of  interesting  inconsistencies 
and  incongriiitics,  and  careful  analysis  of  the  successive 
forms  of  covering  worn  by  successive  races  establishes  the 
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fact  that  neitlier  nature  nor  art  has  been  recognized  in  any 
modern  form  of  dress  as  fully  as  among  the  ancients. 

The  earliest  Semitic  races  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
account — the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Egyi-itians, 
Scythians — wore  but  few  garments.  The  Old  Testament 
often  mentions  raiment  for  the  body,  and  the  vestments  of 
the  early  priesthood  are  enumerated  in  several  important 
passages — Exod.  xxviii.  42  (1491  B.  c.) :  "  And  thou  shalt 
make  them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness  :  from 
the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall  reach."  Other 
passages  occur  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Maccabees  concern- 
ing sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  other  books  of  the  Bible 
important  mention  is  made  of  the  raiment  of  needlework 
and  jewels  worn  by  kings  and  the  daughters  of  kings  (Gen. 
xxiv.  53;  Ezek.  xvi.  10-13,  etc.).  There  is  frequent  mention 
also  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  the  sackcloth  of  sorrow 
and  repentance. 

Among  the  Hebrews  mantles  were  made  four-cornered 
and  were,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  bordered  with 
fringes  and  ribbons  of  blue.  Herodotus  refers  to  Egyptian 
dresses  of  fine  linen  liaving  a  bordering  of  fringe  about  the 
legs.  With  the  Israelites  fringes  and  fine  needlework  seem 
to  have  been  in  universal  use.  Their  garments  were  few  in 
number.  The  sadin  was  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  outer 
tunics  were  known  as  coats.  Gold  and  silver  were  un- 
doubtedly regarded  as  important  adjuncts  to  the  costumes 
of  the  Israelites,  and  there  was  a  wide  distinction  in  the 
richness  of  the  garments  and  ornaments  worn  by  people  of 
different  degrees  of  rank. 

The  monuments  of  the  early  Theban  dynasties  show  little 
difference  between  the  garments  worn  by  men  and  those 
worn  by  women,  the  long  flowing  robe  and  girdle  being 
common  to  both.  Slaves  and  othere  who  were  oliliged  to 
labor  were  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  single  garment.  The 
early  Egyptian  dress  was  very  simple,  but  after  the  new  em- 
pire (1600  B.  c.)  it  became  exceedingly  elaborate  in  orna- 
mentation among  the  higher  classes,  and  gold  and  precious 
st(mes  were  used  for  every  form  of  personal  adornment. 

The  Assyrians,  wlio  were  advanced  in  the  arts  of  dyeing, 
weaving,  and  embroidery,  were  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  their  attire.  The  invention  of  the  Assyrian 
dress  of  rank  has  been  attributed  to  Semiramis.  This  dress 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  an  undergarment  embroidered 
and  fringed,  and  confined  with  a  girdle  having  cords  and 
tassels.  Over  this  a  second  garment,  also  richly  embroid- 
ered, was  worn  nearly  the  length  of  the  first.  Sandals  were 
worn  by  both  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  The  fabrics 
employed  for  dress  were  very  largely  made  from  cotton  and 
fiax.  Among  the  Egyptians  woolens  were  forbidden  to  be 
worn  next  the  skin,  and  priests  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  temples  when  this  material  formed  any  part  of  their  at- 
tire ;  such  parts  were  laid  aside  for  the  time. 

The  Greeks  accepted  and  retained  a  fashion  of  clothing 
which  gave  the  figure  perfect  freedom,  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  a  graceful  and  attractive  covering.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  a  kind  of  noble  simplicity  marked  this 
period  in  dress.  The  cliHun  was  the  chief  garment  worn  by 
women.  This  was  a  single  piece  of  material  sewed  together 
and  worn  in  the  form  of  a  long  garment  which  was  confined 
under  the  bust  by  a  zoster  or  girdle.     See  Costume. 

The  lonians  wore  a  long  linen  chiton  with  sleeves,  and 
the  outside  garment,  known  as  liimaiion,  was  of  wool.  The 
sleeves  of  \hv  cliitDii  were  formed  by  drawing  the  folds  of 
the  garnuMit  down  from  the  shoulders,  and  fastening  them 
anjurid  the  arm  with  butt  oris  and  loops. 

Some  modern  writers  have  contended  in  support  of  the 
corset  of  the  prc^sent  day  that  the  women  of  Greece  and 
Rome  wore  a  garment  wlueh  served  the  same  purpose,  but 
there  is  nowhere  any  account  of  a  similar  garment.  Both 
(ireek  and  Roman  women  seem  to  have  worn  a  kiuil  of 
breast  sujiport,  l)ut  it  was  a  single  band  of  cloth  which 
served  its  purpose  without  liaving  the  objectionable  ten- 
dency to  compression  ami  deformity  which  distinguishes  the 
stays  of  latter  centuries.  For  extra  warmth  a  half-length 
garment,  known  as  the  diplnulion,  was  worn  outside  the 
chifim. 

Much  attention  was  undoubtedly  given  to  embroidery 
and  dignified  ornamentation  by  both  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Whih'  the  character  of  tlieir  dress  was  simple,  its 
perfec^t  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  their  lives,  to  climate, 
and  other  conditions  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Among  men 
there  wjis  a  distinction  in  the  garments  worn.  Workmen 
wore  a  garment  which  left  the  arms  and  legs  free,  while 
oflicials,  priests,  and   those  of  rank  wrajjped  themselves  in 


the  ample  classic  folds  of  the  himation.  Among  the  early 
Romans  the  loose  and  flowing  tunica  and  toga  found  favor, 
and  much  attention  was  given  to  covering  for  tlie  feet.  The 
artistic  value  of  dress  during  this  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  dignity  of  its  flowing  lines,  has  been 
established  beyond  a  peradventure  of  doubt. 

With  the  decadence  of  Rome's  civil  power,  changes  oc- 
curred which  afforded  practical  advantages  for  war  and 
work,  and  the  trousers  or  brncae  of  the  more  active  barba- 
rian races  came  into  use.  There  is  no  doubt  that  trousers 
originated  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  whicli  is  now 
recognized  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Aryan  race.  The  first 
trousers  were  worn  by  the  Aryan  people,  who,  under  Cyrus, 
descended  from  their  mountains  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  overthrew  the  Semitic  empires,  wliich  had 
ruled  tlie  Euphrates  from  the  beginning  of  history.  From 
this  time  the  history  of  dress  in  Europe  is  changeable  and 
nondescript,  but  the  tendency  for  many  centuries  has  been 
toward  the  degradation  of  the  human  form,  and  away  from 
the  recognition  of  that  symmetry  and  simplicity  which  was 
the  result  of  the  idealization  of  bodily  proportion  as  immor- 
talized by  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks. 

Through  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  have 
been  certain  arbitrary  distinctions  in  dress,  like  the  ecclesi- 
astical, monastic,  judicial,  etc.,  which  have  been  compara- 
tively permanent,  but  the  dress  of  the  masses  has  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  change,  without  reason,  for  a  long  period. 

Among  Eastern  and  Oriental  nations  generally  no  such 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  very  nearly  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  general  design  prevails  century  after  century,  all 
changes  in  dress  being  ornamental  in  character.  The  Ori- 
entals delight  in  flowing  robes,  gorgeous  coloring,  and  rich 
ornamentation,  but  not  in  change  of  form.  Western  nations, 
on  the  contrary,  revel  in  the  most  extreme  and  novel  changes 
in  the  shape  and  cut  of  their  garments,  and  pay  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  true  art  in  decoration. 

This  love  of  change  in  the  form  of  dress  has  necessarily 
led  to  some  most  extravagant  departures  from  symmetry 
and  proportion  in  effects,  and  consequently  to  deteriorated 
physical  conditions,  since  the  internal  organization  has  been 
compelled  to  conform  to  outward  changes  which  were  in 
direct  violation  of  physiological  law. 

During  tlie  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  robe 
of  the  primitive  Christian  minister  was  simple,  loose,  and 
dignified,  and  the  magnificence  of  ecclesiastical  costume  ob- 
tained between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the 
plain  white  of  the  early  priestly  robes  gave  place  to  materials 
of  different  colors,  rich  with  various  decorations  of  gold  and 
silver  work  and  gems,  and  wrouglit  with  elaborate  embroider- 
ies. Tlie  principal  vestments  ot  the  Christian  ministry  since 
the  seventh  century  have  been  the  all),  stole,  dalmatic,  chasu- 
lili',  amice,  tunic,  cope.  pall,  surjilice.  and  miter.  The  hood  or 
cowl,  gown  or  cassock,  and  cloak  form  the  principal  gar- 
ments of  the  monastic  order. 

All  nations  have  paid  more  or  less  attention  to  military 
ilress.  even  .savages  having  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  their  enemies  by  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  paint  and  feathers ;  while  more  civilized  nations 
have  retilaced  the  feathers  with  bullion  and  gold  lace  and 
other  equally  gorgeous  paraphernalia  for  making  their  otfi- 
cers  of  rank  impressive. 

For  many  centuries  a  kind  of  dignity  attached  to  men  of 
profound  li'arning,  to  judges,  and  other  ollicers  of  slate, 
which  found  expression  in  ceremonial  dress  of  ample  dimen- 
sions ;  but  the  age  of  reverence  for  everything  human  hav- 
ing pa.ssed,  the  leveling  tendency  ot  modern  life  lias  been 
toward  doing  away  with  all  costume  and  insignia  of  learn- 
ing and  otfice.  and  what  still  obtains  among  the  royalty  and 
nobility  of  older  cimntries  is  tolerated  as  an  attractive  spec- 
tacle where  it  was  formerly  regarded  with  respectlnl  awe  as 
the  essential  expression  of  superiority. 

Planche  writes  of  dress  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era:  "We  must  resort  to  those  mosaics  of  Italy 
which  have  been  preserved  for  us  for  a  view  of  those  dresses 
aad  ornaments  which,  worn  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
becanii^  the  fashion  among  the  various  races  that  had  overrun 
the  west  of  Europe  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era — the  Greeks,  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  Lom- 
bards. In  tlie  Beoie  ArehftjlDfiiqiie.  1830.  are  cojiied  mosa- 
ics from  the  originals  of  St.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  one  represent- 
ing the  Emperor  Justinian,  his  court,  and  the  clergy  of 
Ravenna:  and  the  other  his  wife,  the  Em|)ress  Theodora, 
and  her  attendants,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  artists 
about  the  year  540.     X  singular  mixture  of  Greek,  Koman. 
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and  Asiatic  decoration  gives  a  peculiar  cliaracter  to  the  cos-    of  fabric  and   ornamentation   kept   pace  with  the  general 


tunie  of  all  classes  at  tliis  period,  and  it  will  be  remarked 
that  while  an  Oriental  taste  was  gradually  increasing,  to  the 
obliteration  of  all  features  of  ancient  Koman  classical  dress 
among  the  people  in  and  adjacent  to  Constantinople,  the 
Franks  and  other  Scythic  or  Teutonic  nations  occupying 
the  old  provinces  of  Rome  were  assuming  more  and  more 
the  dress  and  habits  of  the  former  euiiiire  of  the  West." 

Mediaeval  dress  is  interesting  as  far  as  any  historical 
facts  are  ascertainable.  Jlen  of  the  higher  classes,  nobles 
and  knights,  were  so  constantly  in  an  altitude  of  aggression 
or  defense  that  the  principal  feature  of  their  attire  was 
necessarily  the  protecting  armor  and  garments  to  be  worn 
under  or  over  it,  conforming  to  requirement.  The  three 
centuries  following  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
and  the  Sa.xons  in  England  were  marked  by  simplicity  of 
attire  and  little  variation.  With  the  Norman  comjuest, 
however,  many  absurdities  were  introduced  intodres.s.  Dur- 
ing the  twelfth  century  sleeves  became  utterly  preposterous 
in  size  and  style,  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  feet  of  the 
wearer.  whil<>  all  manner  of  excess  and  luxury  in  personal 
adornment  w,hs  indulged  in.     See  Costime. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  limited  article,  to  do  justice 
to  any  of  the  important  features  of  dress  since  the  twelfth 
century,  but  a  few  of  the  more  extravagant  and  eccentric 
fancies  that  have  apjieared  in  the  clothing  of  men  and  women 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  utter  degeneracy  of  dress  at  in- 
tervals during  several  centuries  of  our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  sixteenth  head-gear 
was  eccentric  and  exaggerated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  defy 
wcurale  description.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  chronicled 
the  success  of  the  monk  Thomas  Counecte,  who  traveled 
from  town  to  town  preaching  down  that  wonderful  head- 
covering  known  in  his  day  as  a  hennin.  with  such  vigor  that 
women  threw  them  aside  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  sight  of  the  puljjit.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  monstrous  head-dresses  were  the 
horned  head-dress,  the  miter,  and  the  butterfly.  These 
strange  devices  were  built  to  such  height  as  to  render  pass- 
ing through  an  ordinary  doorway  without  stooping  an  im- 
possibility, and  the  drajiery  depended  from  them  sometimes 
reached  to  the  fioor.  Anything  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  laws  of  beauty  and  art  as  a  head-covering  the 
human  mind  can  not  conceive,  while  ingenuity  must  have 
been  exhausted  in  their  construction.  15ut  head-dresses 
came  in  for  part  only  of  the  exaggerated  dis])lHy  of  this 
period.  From  the  time  of  Rufus  to  that  of  Henry  VII. 
shoes  were  so  grotes(iuc  in  shape  a.s  to  excite  ridicule  from 
poets  and  historians,  as  well  as  censure  from  the  clergy.  At 
one  time  shoes  were  worn  so  long  jiiul  pointed  that  their 
wearers  were  compelled  to  fasten  the  toes  to  the  knees  by 
small  chains.  Waists  were  contracted  to  wasp-like  dimen- 
sions with  both  men  and  women.  In  the  time  of  George 
III.  tailors  advertised  "Codrington  corsets  and  Petersham 
stiffness  for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen  of  fashion  '" ;  fifteenth- 
century  gallants  deserve  syin[)athy  in  retrospect  for  the 
misery  they  must  have  endured  in  their  clothing.  The 
tunic  was  worn  close  and  short,  and  their  hose  so  tight  that 
they  were  compelled  to  have  assistance  in  dressing  and  un- 
dressing ;  their  waists  were  laced,  and  their  shoes  so  pointed 
and  long  as  to  eml)arrass  movements. 

Catherine  de  Medici  is  said  to  have  invented  a  corset 
which  was  opened  longitudinally  by  hinges  secured  by  a 
hasp  and  pin  like  an  ordinary  box  fastening.  Among  other 
absurdities  in  dress  the  enormous  ruffs  of  Cjueen  Eliza- 
beth's tinu'  must  be  mentioned.  Concerning  these  Stubbs 
wrote  in  15S:!  as  follows  :  "  There  is  a  certain  liquid  matter 
which  they  call  starch  wherein  the  ilevil  hath  learned  them 
to  wash  anil  ilye  their  ruffs,  which  being  dry  will  then  stand 
stiff  and  intlexilile  about  th<'ir  necks."  The  farthingale  for 
women,  a  wheel-like  contrivance  which  carried  the  skirts 
out  from  the  hips,  and  the  truidv-hose  for  men  came  into 
use  at  about  the  same  time.  Of  the  farthingale  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  sjiid  that  it  made  his  great-great-grandmolher 
lf>ok  as  if  she  were  standing  in  a  drum.  The  portrait  of 
(jui'en  Klizalieth  was  |)aiute(l  in  this  unsightly  garb,  which 
continueii  in  favor  during  the  entire  reign  of  James  I. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  dress  of  women  was  so 
fantastic  that  the  Spectator  declared  the  wife  of  a  dignitary 
of  state  to  be  looped,  ribboned  and  wrinkled  and  furbe- 
lowed  until  she  resembled  a  Friesland  hen.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  during  all  of  these  successive  centuries  of  ex- 
aggerations in  the  shajie  of  dress,  extravagance  and  splendor 


spirit  of  excess.  The  sleeves  to  the  haiippeland  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  had  embroidered  upon  them  the  words 
and  music  of  a  song.  The  lines  of  the  music  were  worked 
in  gold  thread,  and  each  note  was  finished  with  four  pearls. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  some  remarkable 
changes  in  the  shape  and  style  of  the  garments  worn  by 
women,  such  contradictions  indeed  of  the  human  form  iii 
its  purity  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  modern  women 
could  be  found  to  disfigure  themselves  so.  The  enormous 
hooi>s  worn  in  the  sixties,  in  which  women  looked  like  ani- 
mated pyramids,  were  no  less  artistic,  and  certainly  not  so 
vulgar  as  the  bustle  which  after  some  years  succeeded  them. 

In  the  early  efforts  of  the  few  at  " dress  refoiin  "  there 
was  no  concerte<i  movement  in  favor  of  all-round  im- 
provement, and  there  was  a  very  widespread  belief  that 
freedom  of  body  and  artistic  grace  were  incompatible,  a 
theory  which  gained  force  with  the  masses  by  the  example 
of  the  early  dress-reformers,  who  offended  good  taste  ami 
irsthetic  sensilnlity  with  their  utterly  graceless  habiliments. 
The  work  of  modern  dress  improvement  is  founil  to  rest 
upon  the  sounil  ]>rinci|iles  of  a^stlietic  grace  no  less  than 
upon  aiuitomical  and  physiological  laws.  The  failure  of 
early  "dress  reform"  was  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
its  advocates  to  recognize  all  of  the  principles  involved  in 
any  general  change  not  authorized  by  that  arbitrary  and  in- 
cxplicalile  force  known  as  fashion.  The  dress-reformers 
said.  "  The  dress  worn  by  women  is  wrong."  but  they  did 
not  demonstrate  how  to  make  it  right  upon  any  basis  that 
appealed  to  critical  judgment  as  cmbo(lying  all  that  was 
needed  in  a  change  from  existing  forms  and  fashions. 
Dress  reform,  however  well  meant,  did  not  rest  upon  the 
essential  basis  of  symmetrical  bodily  development  as  a  first 
principle,  and  the  graceful  and  artistic  clothing  of  the  per- 
fected structure  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  proportion, 
utility,  and  harmony.  Without  recognition  of  the  philoso- 
phy underlying  bodily  expression.  inii)roved  dress  is  impossi- 
ble. Fashion  does  not  recognize  the  body ;  it  sut)jugates  it. 
and  becomes  itself  the  central  and  arbitrary  point  of  at- 
traction. Fashion  does  not  demand  the  co-fjperation  of  the 
body  in  expression,  but  rather  .seeks  in  every  possible  man- 
ner to  deprive  the  body  of  independent  expression  in  order 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  inconsequential  model  for  the  ex- 
ternal dccorati(m.  Fashion  does  not  seek  to  ornament  the 
woman,  but  rather  to  use  the  woman  as  a  lay  figure  for  the 
display  of  its  own  novel  features  of  attra<-tiveness. 

When,  however,  integrity  of  bodily  function  is  the  end 
sought,  all  of  the  conditions  are  revereed  and  the  woman 
becomes  a  medium  for  giving  expression  to  clothing.  Deco- 
ration is  then  studied  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  her 
best,  drapery  is  designed  to  meet  her  re(|uirements  for  util- 
ity and  |ioetry  of  motion,  and  suggested  instead  of  revealed 
form  becomes  the  supreme  ideal.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  work  of  early  dress-reformers  came  in  as  a  non- 
descript movement,  conforming  to  neither  the  laws  of  fash- 
ion nor  the  laws  of  expression.  Dress  reform  demanded  of 
bodies  that  had  been  cramjjed  into  stays  to  the  point  of  ac- 
tual deformity,  of  sunken  chests,  rounded  shoulders,  curved 
spines,  and  protruding  abilomens,  that  they  should  not  only 
get  along  without  the  artificial  supports  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  but  that  they  shi>uld  in  such  a  state  of  physical 
degeneracy  prove  attractive  points  of  display  for  clothing, 
which  was  in  its  main  features  devoid  of  all  artistic  consid- 
eration, being  loose  and  comfortable  only.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion, when  arrayed  against  popular  prejudice,  was  necessarily 
doomed  to  failure.  liut  much  good  has  come  from  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  the  aggressive  earnestness  of  the  dress- 
reformei"s;  the  dress-refornu'rs  made  the  dre.ss-improvers 
possible  because  they  awakened  thought,  and  thought  has 
led  to  study  of  the  actual  principles  involved  in  a  system 
of  healthful  and  at  the  same  time  attractive  dress. 

Correct  dress  should  not  violate  either  health  or  the  plas- 
tic beauty  of  the  figure  by  cramping  any  part.  The  natural 
points  of  support,  like  the  shoulders  and  hips,  should  be 
recognized  as  those  from  whi<'h  all  dra|iery  should  radiate 
iTi  fiiu'  flowing  lir.es  free  to  follow  ancl  accentuate  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  until  the  outward  covering  expresses  the 
wearer's  personality  and  suggests  something  special  to  each 
individual.  The  highest  type  of  dre-ss  must  recognize  not 
only  freedom,  expression,  radiation,  and  color,  but  such  sub- 
divisions as  utility  in  freedom,  grace  in  exnression,  harmony 
in  radiation,  and  subtlety  in  color,  qualities  that  should 
remain  supreme  through  all  the  variations  affecting  the  mi- 
nor changes  of  dress.     See  Costi'mk. 
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who  has  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  ornithology,  especially  to 
that  of  Europe.  A  monograph  of  the  bee-eaters  is  one  of  his 
most  important  works,  but  that  by  which  he  is  probably  best 
known  is  .-l  History  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  a  monographic 
work  in  eight  quarto  volumes,  with  colored  plates  (London, 
1871-81).  Mr.  Dresser  has  been  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  Lonilon,  president  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union,  and  secretary  of  the  British  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union.  '  F,  A.  Lucas. 

Drenx.  dro  (anc.  Durocasses) :  a  town  of  France ;  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir ;  on  the  river  Blaise  :  about  50  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Paris  and  22  miles  N.  of  Chartres  (see  map  of 
France,  ref.  3-E).  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  town-hall. 
a  theater,  and  manufactures  of  serge,  woolen  hosiery,  hats, 
etc.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  old  half-ruined  castle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  crowns  the  hill  overlooking  the  town, 
a  chapel  of  great  magnificence  was  begun  in  1816  by  the 
Dowager-Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  completed  by  Louis 
Philippe.  Here  the  Roman  Catholic  army,  led  by  Constable 
Montmorenci,  defeated  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Hugue- 
nots Dec.  19,  1.562.     Pop.  (1896)  9,718. 

Drew,  Daxiel  :  capitalist ;  b.  in  Carmel,  Putnam  co., 
N.  Y.,  July  29,  1797;  began  active  life  as  a  cattle-drover; 
became  conspicuous  as  a  steamboat-builder,  still  later  in 
connection  with  railways,  especially  in  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  Erie  road,  and  at  last  was  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  the  stock  speculations  of  Wall  Street.  He  was 
also  distinguished  for  liberality  to  certain  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  founded  the 
Drew  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Drew 
Theological  Semixary  (q.  v.),  D.  in  New  York  city,  Sept. 
18,  1879. 

Drew,  Jonx :  actof ;  b.  Sept.  3,  1825.  He  first  appeared 
at  the  Bowery  theater.  New  York,  in  1845,  as  Dr.  O'Toole 
in  The  Irish  Tutor.  After  acting  for  some  time  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  favorite 
and  wius  manager  of  the  Arch  Street  tlieater  in  that  city  in 
1853,  in  conjunction  with  William  Wheatley.  He  acted  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  and  afterward  visited  Eng- 
land and  Australia.  He  returned  to  the  V.  S.  in  1863,  and 
retired  from  the  stage  May  9  of  that  year.     As  an  Irish 


comedian  Drew  had  few  equals.     D.  in  Philadeljihia,  May 
21,  1862.  B.  B.  V.  ■ 

Drew.  JoHx:  actor;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  13.  18.53; 
son  of  John  and  Louisa  Drew ;  educated  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy  in  that  city;  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Arch  Street  theater,  Philadelphia,  Mar.  22, 1872,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Plumper  in  Cool  as  a  Cucumber.  He  played  many 
and  varied  parts  for  two  years,  and  on  Feb.  17.  1875,  ap- 
peared at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theater  as  Bob  Ruggles  in  TTie 
Big  Bonanza.  Then  followed  the  long  run  of  Pique,  and  a 
short  season  of  Shakspeare  at  the  same  theater  with  Edwin 
Booth,  playing  such  parts  as  Rosencrans  in  Hamlet,  France 
in  King  Lear,  and  other  minor  roles  in  the  tragedian's  rep- 
ertory. During  the  temporary  retirement  of  Augustin  Daly 
from  the  theater  in  America  during  the  season  of  1878-79, 
Drew  traveled  through  tlie  country  playing  Henry  Beau- 
clerc  in  Diplomacy.  The  opening  of  the  new  Daly's  theater 
in  New  Y'ork  in  1880  found  Drew  again  a  member  of  the 
company,  where  he  remained  until  1892,  visiting  Europe 
with  Daly's  company,  creating  many  parts  in  original  plays, 
and  playing  in  Shaksperean,  Sheridanian,  and  other  classic 
rSles.  In  the  autumn  of  1892  he  began  his  career  as  a  star 
in  a  comedy  translated  from  the  French  of  Bisson,  called 
in  English  The  Masked  Ball.  B.  B.  Vallextixe. 

Drew,  Samuel  :  Wesleyan  theologian  and  metaphysician  ; 
b.  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  England,  Mar.  6,  1765 ;  was  a 
shoemaker;  settled  in  London  in  1819.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  famous  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke,  the  first  American  Jlethodist  bisho|:i,  whose  Life  he 
wrote.  Among  his  other  works,  the  principal  are  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (1802);  Es- 
say on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body  (1809);  and  History  of  Cornu-all  (1820-24).  D.  at 
Helston,  Mar.  29,  1833.  See  his  Life  bv  his  son,  J.  H.  Drew 
(London,  1834;  2d  ed.  1835;  abridged  ed.  1861). 

Drew  Theological  Seminary:  an  institution  founded 
in  1866  by  the  liberality  of  Daniel  Drew,  of  New  York.  Its 
object  is  to  train  young  men  fur  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churcli.  The  seat  of  the  seminary  is  Mad- 
ison, N.  J.,  25  miles  from  New  York.  The  seminary  park 
contains  95  acres  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  walks  and  drives,  trees  and  shruljbery.  On  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  seminary  park  are  the  buildings,  four  in 
number.  Over  $275,000  were  spent  by  Daniel  Drew  in  the 
purchase  of  these  grounds,  the  erection  of  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional buildings,  and  in  securing  the  valuable  collections 
of  books  that  now  compose  the  library.  The  Cornell  Library 
Building,  entirely  fire-proof,  cost  §80,0(K).  The  lilirary  itself 
is  large  and  is  rapidly  growing.  The  institution  was  for- 
mally opened  for  students  Nov.  6, 1867.  The  course  of  study 
occupies  three  years,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  attain- 
ments of  college  gi'aduates.  The  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  has  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  faculty,  seminary,  and  the  theological 
instruction  and  education  therein,  constituting  the  bishops 
of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church  as  its  board  of  super- 
vision, and  thus  virtually  controlling  the  management  of 
the  seminary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  McClintock  was  the  first 
president  of  the  seminary  and  the  organizer  of  its  course  of 
study,  and  was  succeetled  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.  D.  Dr. 
Foster  was  elected  bishop  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.  D..  as  president.  Dr.  Hurst  was  elected 
liishop  in  1880.  His  successor  in  the  presidency  was  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.  D.  For  the  encouragement  of  advanced 
scholarship  two  fellowships  are  endowed.  Those  who  hold 
them  have  the  privilege  of  studying  either  at  the  seminary 
or  in  foreign  lands.  Johx  F.  Hurst. 

Dreyse,  drize,  Johann  Nikolaus,  von :  inventor  of  the 
needle-gun:  b.  at  Sominerda,  in  Prussia,  Nov.  20,  1787:  the 
Sim  of  a  locksmith;  worked  in  a  Paris  gun-factory  1809-14; 
after  his  return  to  Germany  established  an  iron-ware  factory 
in  .Siimmerda,  and  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  im- 
provement of  firearms.  He  perfected  the  famous  Needle- 
GUX  {q.  V.)  in  1836,  and  in  1841  he  established  an  extensive 
gun  and  ammunition  factory.     D.  Dec.  9,  1867. 

Drift,  or  Glaeial  Drift :  certain  detrital  deposits  of  dis- 
tant origin,  for  a  long  jieriod  unexplained,  but  now  known 
to  have  been  produced  during  tlie  Pleistocene  period  through 
the  agency  of  glaciers.  The  most  characteristic  deposit  is 
till  or  bowlder  clay,  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  fine  and 
coarse  material,  usually  without  lamination  or  bedding.  The 
fine  stuff,  constituting  a  sort  of  matrix,  is  usually  clay,  but 
sometimes  sand.     The  coarse  stuff.  iml>edded  in  the  fine. 
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niiiKcs  from  grains,  pebbles,  and  cobbles  to  bowlders  of 
great  size — occasionally  many  yards  in  diameter — and  is 
characterized  by  worn  surfuccs.  with  groups  of  parallel 
scratches,  and  often  with  facets  flattened  by  grinding.  Usu- 
ally the  fragments  differ  in  character  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  deposit  rests,  and  it  is  often  demonstrable  that 
the  parent  beils  from  which  they  were  torn  lie  many  miles 
away.  From  this  fact  the  bowlders  are  called  ernifir.s.  As- 
sociated with  the  till  are  usually  gravels  and  sands,  likewise 
of  distant  origin,  but  more  or  less  stratified  anil  assorted  a« 
by  the  action  of  running  water.  In  some  regions  broad 
tracts  are  covered  by  laminated  clays  including  scratched 
pebbles  and  bowldei-s  like  those  in  till,  and  these  deposits 
are  ascribed  to  bodies  of  water  in  wliieli  icebergs  floated. 

The  superficial  forms  of  drift  are  no  less  characteristic 
than  its  material.  .\s  ^tok/k/ monn'He  the  till  mantles  the 
land  uneiiually.  atul  presents  a  gently  un<lulating  sm'face. 
As  marffi/iril  murnine  it  is  hea]ied  in  irregularly  tlisposed 
hills  and  hillocks  which  inclo.se  undrainod  hollows,  and  these 
hills  are  grouped  in  belts  one  or  more  miles  broad  and  of 
great  length,  tracing  on  the  face  of  the  country  curved  and 
more  or  less  cscalloped  figures,  and  outlining  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ice  at  various  times.  It  also  forms  (Irmiilins.  iso- 
lated oval  or  lens  sliaped  hills  of  symmetric  form,  trending 
in  the  direction  of  ice-motion.  The  assorted  drift,  gravel, 
and  sand  constitutes  kamex,  or  irregular  grouped  hills  simi- 
lar to  moraine  hills;  kaiiie  plains,  or  plains  diversified  by 
al)ru])t  kettle-shaped  depressions  and  nuirgined  by  kames; 
frontal  aprons,  or  sloping  alluvial  plains  on  the  oulc-r  flanks 
of  marginal  moraines;  and  osar,  or  long  narrow  ridges 
trending  in  the  direction  of  ice-motion;  besides  other  rarer 
features.  The  laminated  clay  with  stones  has  the  smooth 
surface  characteristic  of  lacustrine  and  marine  deposits. 
See  (iL.iciKRs.  Pleistocexk,  andGKOLOGY.   G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Drill :  .Sec  Blastixu. 

Drill :  an  old  English  word  for  ape;  supposed  by  Ilusley 
to  be  the  source  of  the  name  mandrill  (i.  e.  a  man-like  ape), 
but  the  latter  word  appears  to  be  the  original  one.  (See 
Mandrii.i..)  The  terra  drill  is  applied  especially  to  the 
Cynoceplialus  leucophivii.i,  a  l)aboon  of  Africa. 

Drill.  .Military  :  the  instruction  of  soldiers  and  the  exer- 
cises thniugh  which  they  are  required  to  pass.  See  Tactics, 
Military. 

Drip:  in  architecture,  the  same  as  Coroxa  (q.  v.). 

Dris'lcr.  IIexry.LL.  I).:  scholar;  b.  Dee.  27, 1818 ;  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  in  188!);  clas.sical  instructor  in 
its  grammar  school  for  several  years;  appointed  tutor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the  college,  1848;  luljunct 
profe.s.S(>r  in  the  same  department,  184.5;  Professor  of  Latin, 
18.")7 ;  transferred  to  the  chair  of  (ireek  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Anthon.  18ti7  ;  in  the  same  year  was  acting  president  of  the 
college  d\iring  President  Barnard's  absence  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Exposition  Univcrselle  in  Paris.  lie  again  be- 
came acting  president  in  1888.  and  was  dean  of  the  School 
of  Arts  1889-94.  I),  in  New  York,  Nov.  80,  1897.  Prof. 
Drisler  was  for  several  years  engaged  with  Dr.  Anthon  on  his 
seriesofcla.ssical  text-books,  etc.  His  contributions  to  classi- 
cal learning  are  an  enlarged  edition  of  Licldell  and  Scott's 
Passow's  (fri'e.k  Lexicon  (1846),  co-operation  in  the  seventh 
revised  Oxford  edition  (1888),  and  a  revised  an<l  greatlv  en- 
larged edition  of  Yonge's  Englixh-Greek  Lexicon,  (1870); 
general  editor  of  Harper's  Classical  Series. 

Droghrdn.  droAh>-da ;  aseaport-town of  Leinster.  Ireland  ; 
on  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath, 
and  on  the  river  Boyne,  4  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
sea,  and  25  miles  N."  of  Dublin ;  lat.  ,18"  44'  N.,  Ion.  6°  12' 
VV.  (see  map  of  Irelaml,  ref.  8-1).  The  Dublin  and  Belfa.st 
Railway  here  crosses  the  Boyne  by  a  viaduct  95  feet  high. 
The  town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  several  convents, 
and  a  custom-house,  and  maiiufaclurc'S  of  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  steam-engines,  etc.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  ascend 
the  river  to  this  port,  from  which  grain,  cattle,  linen,  hides, 
butter,  and  ale  are  exported,  mostly  to  Liverpool.  Drogheda 
was  formerly  a  town  of  great  importance,  the  meeting-place 
of  several  parliaments,  among  them  that  at  which  Poyning's 
laws  were  enacted  in  149."),  and  the  chief  military  station  of 
Leinster  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  seventeenth, 
but  it  is,  above  all,  noted  a,s  the  |ilace  of  a  massacre  by 
Cromwell  in  1649.  After  a  brief  but  courageous  resistance 
he  captured  it,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept thirty,  who  escaped,  but  were  afterward  captured  and 
transported  to  Barliados.     Pop.  (1891)  11,812. 


Droliobicz,  dro'ho-bitch :  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia; 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester;  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Sambor  (see 
map  of  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  3-K).  It  has  a  castle,  two 
handsome  churches,  a  monastery,  and  extensive  salt-works. 
Pop.  (1890)  17,784. 

Droit  d'Aiibaine,  drwaado  ban' :  the  right  of  a  sover- 
eign to  inherit  the  property  of  a  foreigner  dying  intestate 
without  native-born  heirs.  This  practice  was  abolished  in 
1790,  but  was  restored  by  Napoleon  I.  See  Interxatioxal 
Law, 

Droit'nich  (anc.  Salina-) :  a  town  of  \Vorcestershire, 
England;  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway;  7  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Worcester  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  iO^G).  It 
derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from  its  trade  in  salt,  for 
which  it  has  been  famous  from  remote  times.  Here  are 
brinc-.siirings  rising  from  a  depth  of  200  feet  through  new 
red  sandstone,  and  yielding  annually  about  100.000  tims  of 
salt,  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe;  also  saline  baths  which 
are  visited  by  thou.sands  annually.     Pop.  (1891)  4,021. 

Drolling',  dro  ling,  Michel  Martix:  historicid  painter; 
b.  in  Paris.  Mar.  7,  1786;  pupil  of  his  father,  JIartin  Driil- 
ling.  a  genre-painter ;  studied  also  with  David,  and  took  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome ;  member  of  the  Institute  1883  ;  Legion 
of  Honor  1887.  He  was  the  master  of  several  of  the  great 
French  painters  of  the  present  day.  Ilis  works  are  classical 
in  style.  There  is  a  ceiling  by  him  in  the  Louvre.  D.  in 
Paris.  .Jan.  9.  1851.  W.  A.  C. 

Drome,  drom  :  a  dejiartraent  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
France  ;  area.  2.519  sij.  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  river 
Rhone,  and  drained  by  the  Drome.  The  surface  is  partly 
hilly  and  mountainous.  Coal,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  mar- 
ble are  found  here.  The  highlands  are  covered  with  forests 
of  oak,  pine,  beech,  and  chestnut.  Among  the  staple  pro- 
ductions are  grapes,  olives,  chestnuts,  silk,  and  wine  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  wine  called  L'Hermitage  is  celebrated. 
Drome  is  intersected  bv  the  Lvons  and  Avignon  Railway. 
Capital,  Valence.     Pop."(1891)  306,419;  (1896)  303,491. 

Dromedary  [from  Late  Lat .  ttromeda  rius,  deriv.  of  tlromas 
=  Gr.  ipofids.  -o5os.  running  (i.  e.  running  camel) ;  cf.  Spa/KTv, 
to  run]:  the  Arabian  and  .\frican  camel  (Camelus  drtnnitln- 
riu.f),  a  species  diiTei'ing  from  the  Bactrian  camel  in  having 
only  one  hump  on  tlu'  liack.     It  has  also  mon-  slenderness 


uiuiiifdary,  ur  .Viabiau  caiael. 

and  syrniDi'try  of  form.  Its  usual  pace  is  a  trot,  which  it 
often  maintains  for  numy  hours  together  at  the  rate  of  9 
miles  an  hour.  The  dromedary  surpasses  other  camels  in 
si)ee<i,  and  can  travel  several  days  without  drink.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  bea.st  of  burden  in  Africa  and  Arabia. 
See  Camel. 

Droiigo-shrike :  any  bird  of  the  family  Dicruridm,  a 
group  of  fly-catching  birds  related  to  the  crow.s,  inhabiting 
Africa,  .Southern  Asia,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  islands. 
Tlie  dror.gos  are  about  the  size  of  an  American  robin,  of  a 
blue  or  metallic  blue-black  color,  with  long  forked  tails,  the 
outer  feathers  of  which  arc  in  some  species  curved  outward 
and  have  a  racket-shaped  termination.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Droiitlieim  :  See  Tronuiijkm. 

Dropping  Tube:  in  chemistry,  a  slender  tapering  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  but  terminating  at  the  lower  in  a  narrow 
orifice,  used  to  supply  liquids  in  (lelicate  experiments,  drop 
by  drop.     A  bulb  to  hold  the  liquid  is  blown  near  the  upper 
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extremity.     The  flow  is  regulated  by  placing  the  finger  on 
the  open  upper  end,  so  as  partially  or  entirely  to  close  it. 

Dropsy  [for  Early  Eng.  ych-opsie  <  0.  Fr.  hydrupisie  < 
Lat.  hijdropisis,  from  a  dcriv.  of  Gr.  ii5pti>i(/,  dropsy  (cf. 
uSpwirfouris),  deriv.  of  tiSwp,  water];  a  condition  cliaracterized 
by  excess  of  tlie  natural  fluid  in  any  of  the  serous  cavities 
of  tlie  body  or  in  the  areolar  tissue.  Dropsy  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  disease,  but  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  symptom 
of  many  diseases,  caused  for  tlie  most  part  by  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  other  vascular  derange- 
ments. If  the  cerebro-spinal  fluiil  be  increased,  it  consti- 
tutes hydrocephalus,  or  "  water  on  the  brain."  If  the  exces- 
sive secretion  (exudation)  takes  place  from  the  pleura,  it  is 
called  hydrolhorax,  or  "  dropsy  of  the  chest."  If  the  fluid 
collect  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  disease  is  called  Ascites 
(g.  v.).  a  disease  which  may  arise  without  assignable  cause, 
ijut  which  most  frequently  comes  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
a  contracted,  hardened  condition  of  that  organ,  mechanically 
obstructing  the  jiorlal  circulation,  and  thus  leading  to  trans- 
udation of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels.  Habitual  intem- 
perance- is  its  most  frequent  cause.  General  dropsy  of  the 
serous  and  areolar  tissues  is  called  anasarca  (from  Gr.  dva, 
throughout  +  aapi  (gen.  (TapK6s),  flesh).  Obstructive  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  .und  degenerative  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  general  dropsy,  which  is 
therefore  a  very  important  symptom.  Ilydropericard i iim , 
or  "water  on  the  heart,"  hydrarthrus,  or  effusion  into  a 
joint,  hydrorachi.%  which  is  seated  in  the  spinal  canal,  and 
hydrocAi'.  in  the  scrotum,  are  forms  of  dropsy.  Ovarian 
dropsy  is  a  fluid  collection  occurring  in  ovarian  cysts,  which 
may  be  unilocular  (of  one  sac)  or  multilocular  (composed  of 
many  aggregated  cysts),  the  whole  frequently  forming  a 
mass  of  enormous  size.  Thus  far  its  only  successful  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cysts  by  excision,  one  of 
the  boldest,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best,  of  the  more 
recent  surgical  operations.     Revised  by  William  Pepper. 

Droschky,  or  Droshky  [a  Slavic  word,  Polish  drozhlca, 
Russ.  drozhici,  dimin.  of  dnxji,  carriage,  which  has  passed 
into  most  European  languages  ;  cf.  Germ.  Droschke,  Swed. 
droska'] :  originally  a  low  tour-wheeled  Russian  carriage  in 
which  the  passenger  sat  astride  a  seat  placed  lengthwise, 
with  his  feet  resting  on  steps,  to  which  were  fastened  fenders 
which  curved  over  the  wheels.  When  other  forms  of  pul)lic 
conveyances  were  introduced  into  .St.  Petersburg,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  them,  and  it  is  now  applied  in  both  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  to  a  fiacre  or  other  comfortable  public 
carriage  resembling  a  victoria. 

Dros'era  [from  Gr.  hpoafpis,  dewy] :  a  genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  I)roserace(e,  popularly  called 
sundew,  several  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  glands  of  the  leaves  ex- 
ude drops  of  a  clear  fluid  glittering  like  dewdrops ;  hence 
the  name.  When  flies  or  other  small  insects  light  upon  a  leaf 
they  are  held  by  the  sticky  fluid  of  the  glands;  the  leaves 
then  roll  down  from  the  apex  and  eventually  surround  the 
insect.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  insect  is  digested  and 
absorbed  by  the  leaf.  Revised  by  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Drosom'eter  [from  Gr.  Spi(ros,  dew  4-  /jJrpov,  measure] : 
'  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew  which 
falls  upon  the  surface  of  an  exposed  body.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  balance  ;  the  body  under  observation  is  supported 
by  one  arm,  while  the  weights  are  placed  in  a  scale-pan  at- 
tached to  the  other,  and  protected  from  the  dew. 

Droste-Hiilshoir,  dros'te-hul'shof,  Annette  Elisabeth, 
von:  German  poet;  b.  near  Miinster,  .Jan.  12,  1797.  Her 
works  {freiUclitc,  1838  ;  Jjelzte  Gabeti,  1859)  show  deep  senti- 
ment, powerful  diction,  and  rich  imagination.  No  woman 
of  modern  tiuu's  in  Germany  has  excelled  her  in  poetry.  D. 
May  24,  1848,  at  Mcersburg.  See  Levin  Schiicking,  Annette 
von  Droste  (2d  e<l.  1S71).  Julius  Goebel. 

Droste  zii  Vise  he  ring,  dros'te-tsu-fish>-ring,  Clemens 
August,  von,  Frcilierr:  ecclesiastic;  b.  at  Vorhelm,  near 
Miinster,  Prussia,  .Fan.  21,  177.'{;  became  vicar-general  in 
1807;  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Miinster  in  1827, 
and  Archbishop  of  ('ologne  in  1835.  In  consequence  of 
difficulties  with  the  Prussian  Government  in  regard  to 
mixed  marriages,  which  the  archliisho|)  forbade  the  priests 
to  solemnize  unless  they  rei'eived  the  promise  that  all  the 
children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  he 
was  im|)risoned  in  the  fortress  Mindcn  in  1837  but  was  re- 
leased in  1841.  His  imprisonment  called  forth  an  extraor- 
dinary excitement  in  Germany,  and  greatly  strengthened 


the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli.  T).  in  Munster,  Oct.  19,  1845. 
See  his  Life  by  F.  A.  Muth  (Wiirzburg,  1874). 

Drouet,  droo'a',  Jean  Baptiste,  Comte  d'Erlon  :  general ; 
b.  in  Rheims,  France,  July  29,  1765 ;  fought  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1793-96 ;  general  of  brigade  in  1799 ;  won  praise 
by  his  skill  at  Ulm  and  Hohenlinden,  but  esijecially  by  his 
brilliant  manoeuvcr  which  is  said  to  have  decided  the 
victory  at  Jena  (1806) :  was  conspicuous  in  the  siege  of 
Dantzic ;  severely  wounded  at  Friedland  (1807),  but  after- 
ward serveil  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  war.  lie  was 
trusted  and  honored  by  the  Bourbons,  but  soon  tlisgraced  on 
account  of  suspected  treachery.  On  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  he  succeeded  in  capturing  and  holding  the  fortress  of 
Lille  for  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  peer  of  France.  In 
the  campaign  ending  at  Waterloo  Drouet  commanded  the 
First  Army-corps.  On  the  day  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  he 
wasted  the  time  in  which  he  might  have  been  of  inestimable 
ssrvice  to  Ney  in  a  fruitless  march  between  the  two  battle- 
fields through  a  misapprehension  of  Napoleon's  orders. 
This  unfortunate  mistake  brought  upon  him  the  keenest  re- 
proach. When  Paris  fell  he  fled  to  Bavaria,  but  returned 
to  France  in  1830,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
of  Vendee  in  1832.  He  was  governor-general  of  Algeria 
1834^35,  and  in  1843  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  D. 
Jan.  25,  1844.  F.  M.  Colby. 

Droiiyii  de  Lhuys,  droo  aii'de-lii-ee',  Edouard  :  diplo- 
matist ;  b.  in  Paris.  France,  Nov.  19,  1805.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  commercial  bureau  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  in  1840.  Having  voted  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  against  the  ministry,  he  was  removed  from  office 
in  1845.  He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  jVffairs  in  the  first  cab- 
inet of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1848,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to 
London  in  1849.  He  was  again  appointed  Jlinister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  July,  1852,  resigned  in  1855,  and  was  restored  to 
that  position  in  Oct.,  1862.  He  again  resigned  in  1866.  I), 
in  Paris,  Jlar.  1,  1881. 

Drown,  Thomas  Messinger,  M.  D.  :  chemist  ;  b.  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Jlar.  19,  1842;  graduated  in  1859  at  the  Philadel- 
phia High  School ;  .studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  1862 ;  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  1862-63  ;  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  1863-65 ;  and  at  Freiberg  and  Heidellierg 
1865-68.  He  was  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  La- 
fayette College  for  seven  years,  and  held  a  similar  pnsition  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1883  to  1895, 
when  he  became  president  of  Lehigh  University. 

Drowning  :  death  by  submersion  in  water  or  the  like. 
The  following  rules  for  the  recovery  of  persons  after  ap- 
parent death  from  drowning  are  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  best  physicians :  (1)  It  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
to  keep  the  body  cool  until  resjjiration  be  re-established, 
since  the  application  of  warmth  (both  in  frozen  and  nearly 
drowned  persons)  seems  to  arouse  those  flormant  energies 
that  absolutely  require  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  which 
failing,  death  ensues.  (2)  Respiration  must  be  artificially 
established,  either  by  direct  inflation  of  the  lungs  by  the 
breath  or  the  bellows,  or,  much  better,  by  the  "  Marshall 
Hall  method"  or  some  of  its  modifications.  The  patient 
being  in  a  horizontal  position  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  water 
from  the  lungs,  and  the  heiid  being  slightly  raised,  the  lungs 
are  alternately  infiated  and  compressed  by  gently  rolling 
the  body  from  a  prone  to  a  half-prone  position  (upon  one 
side),  and  reversing  the  process.  The  lungs  may  also  be  in- 
flated by  retracting  the  arms  with  some  force,  and  by  pres- 
sure u])on  the  thorax.  (3)  Expose  the  face  and  chest  to  the 
air,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  (4)  Rub  the  limbs  up- 
ward, and  as  soon  as  dry  clothing  can  be  procured  put  it 
upon  the  patient.  (5)  Avoid  the  use  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, which  is  .'dways  dangerous,  even  in  experienced  hands. 
(6)  Continue  these  operations  until,  if  possible,  natural  res- 
piration be  re-established.  Cases  are  reported  where  arti- 
ficial respiration  had  to  be  kept  up  for  hours  before  signs 
of  life  appeared.  Similar  treatment  should  be  employed 
in  all  cases  of  so-called  "  asphyxia  "  from  whatever  cause. 
See  Resuscitation. 

Drowning,  as  a  capital  jiunishment,  was  formerly  prac- 
ticed in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  Anglo- 
.Saxon  codes  women  convicted  of  theft  were  condemned  to 
be  drowned.  The  ancient  Burgundians  condemned  ,a  faith- 
less wife  to  be  smothered  in  mud.  This  form  of  punish- 
ment was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  seems  to  have 
been  princijially  iidlicted  upon  women.  It  was  not  abol- 
ished in  .Scdlhind  till  1685.  and  in  .\ustria  it  lasted  till  1776. 
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Drojis'deii :  n  village  of  Lancashire,  Eiifrland  ;  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway;  4  miles  K.  of  Manches- 
ter (see  map  of  Knglanil,  ref.  7-(r).  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  several  dye-works.     Pop.  (18!)1)  9,482. 

Droyspii.  droi  zcn,  Joiiann  Gl'stav  :  historian  and  philol- 
o-^ist :  b.  in  Trentow.  near  Berlin,  Prussia,  .luly  6,  1808.  He 
received  his  academic  trainiuf;  in  Herlin,  where  he  became 
privat  docent  in  18^3  and  piofessor  extraordinary  in  18;!5. 
Five  yeai-s  later  he  went  to  Kiel,  and  thence  to  Jena,  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  making  his  stay  in  Kiel  undesirable.  In 
18.T.(  he  returned  to  Herlin  as  Professor  of  History,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  June  1!),  1884.  Droysen  com- 
manded an  extraordinarily  wide  field  of  study,  llis  most 
important  publications  are  O'ftchiclile  Alexanders  ties  Gros- 
tsen  (1833 ;  3d  ed.  1880) ;  Geachichte  des  Ilellenismiis  (3  vols., 
1836);  Lehen  des  Felclmarschalls  Grafen  York  (1851);  Ge- 
schiehte  der  Diadochen;  Geschichie  der  preussischen  Poli- 
tik;  celebrated  metrical  translations  oi  ASscltijl us  and  Aris- 
ttiphane.s.  See  M.  Dunker,  Biogr.  Jahrb.,  vii.  (1884),  pp. 
110-118.  Alfred  (i  IDEM  AS. 

Druids  [of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  O.  Fr.  drtti,  accus.  dniid, 
magician,  sorcerer;  possil)ly  connecteil  with  word  for  oak  ; 
cf.  Welsh  derit;  O.  Fr.  daur,  Ur.  5pSs]  :  the  priests  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  religion.  Li  Ca;sar"s  time  they  formetl  an 
exclusive  class,  which  shared  with  the  nobility  and  the 
knights  the  rule  over  the  people,  and  were  free  from  taxes 
aiul  from  military  service.  They  presided  at  the  sacrifices, 
instructed  the  youth,  and  guarded  the  secret  doctrines  of 
religion.  They  acted  as  judges  in  the  difficulties  between 
ditterent  tribes,  and  exercised  the  art  of  prophecy  ami  of 
sacred  minstrelsy.  Tlu'y  were  also  skilled  in  medicine,  in 
astrology,  the  division  of  time,  and  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, which  were  kept  secret  from  the  masses  of  the  people. 
They  recognized  a  ruling  destiny  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  reverenced  the  oak  and  mistletoe  as  sacred. 
Their  political  importance  ceased  on  the  subjection  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  to  the  Rouuins,  and  tlicir  religious  service  was 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  because  of 
its  feature  of  human  sacrifices.  '1  here  were  also  druidesses 
of  several  ranks.  Of  the  druidical  doctrines  little  is  known. 
.See  d'Arbois  de  Juljainville,  Introduction  d  t'etude  de  la 
litterature  celtique  (Paris,  1883);  Rhvs,  Celtic  Heathendom 
(London,  1888). 

Druids.  Order  of:  a  secret  benevolent  and  beneficial  as- 
sociation, fiiunilcd  in  London  in  1781  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  mere  mutual  entertaiunu'nt  of  its  nu^n- 
bers.  A  system  of  ceremonies  was  adopted  sinnlar  to  tliat 
of  the  Freemasons, but  professedly  based  on  traditions  hand- 
ed down  from  the  ancient  Druids.  As  the  society  extended, 
many  changes  were  introduced,  and  the  original  orgainza- 
tion  in  course  of  tinu"  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
independent  Orders  of  Druids.  The  oliiest  branch  of  the 
society  holds  its  sessions  in  Loudon.  Another  branch,  call- 
ing itscdf  the  Order  of  Druids  in  Fnghind,  is  very  numer- 
ous in  that  country,  having  more  tlian  1.000  loiiges.  The 
whole  number  of  members  l)elonging  to  the  different  orders 
in  Great  Britain.  Australia,  and  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at 
above  100,000.  The  first  lodge  in  the  U.  S.  was  founded  in 
Xew  York  in  183!).  There  are  in  the  V.  S.  15  grand  groves, 
3f)0  groves,  and  over  15,000  members.  Since  184!)  over 
^5,000,000  has  been  paid  in  benefits.  Li  Xorth  America, 
besides  the  degree  conferred  at  the  first  entrance,  there  are 
five  others.  Degrees  have  also  been  instituted  in  (Jreat 
Hritain,  but  they  differ  from  those  used  in  the  C  S.  Though 
of  purely  Knglish  origin,  the  (ierman  element  in  the  Order  of 
Druids  has  obtained  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  U.  S., 
so  that  nearly  if  not  quite  two-tfnrds  of  the  "groves"  con- 
duct their  proceedings  in  the  (ierman  language. 

Driilll :  a  martial  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  having  skin  or  parchment 
stretched  across  one  or  both  ends,  on  which  the  drummer 
beats  with  a  wooden  stick  called  a  drumstick.  The  mili- 
tary drum  is  used  to  give  various  signals,  as  well  as  for 
music.  There  are  three  kinds  of  drums — the  side  drum,  the 
big  or  bass  drum,  an<l  the  kettle  drum.  The  first  of  these  is 
suspended  at  the  side  ol  the  drummer,  who  beats  on  one  end 
of  It  only.  Strings  of  catgut,  called  snares,  are  stretche<l 
across  the  other  end  ;  hence  it  is  often  called  a  snare  drum. 
The  bass  drum  is  beaten  on  both  ends.  The  kettle  drum  is 
of  henuspherical  form,  and  has  but  one  head  or  parchment. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  martial  music,  but  is  now  confined 
to  the  orchestra.     In  its  orchestral  use  at  least  two  kettle 


drums  are  used  (rarely  three),  tuned  at  intervals  of  fourths 
or  fifths  apart,  sometimes  in  octaves,  as  in  Beethoven's 
scherzo  in  tlie  Xinth  Symphony. 

Drlm,  in  architecture,  the  upright  part  of  a  cupola  below 
the  carving  or  rounded  part.  The  solid  part  or  vase  of  a 
Corinthian  or  composite  capital  lienealh  the  acanthus  leaves 
is  also  called  a  drum,  though  more  often  a  bell.  The  term 
drum  is  applied  in  machinery  to  a  hollow  cylinder  fixed 
upon  a  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  driN-ing  another  cylinder  by 
a  band. 

Drim,  the  name  given  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a 
crowded  fashionalile  assembly,  so  styled,  says  Smollett, 
"from  the  noise  and  cm|itiness  of  the  entertainment."  A 
large  assembly  of  the  kind  was  called  a  "drum-major."  The 
name  "  kettle-drum  "  applied  to  an  informal  afternoon  re- 
ception appeare  to  have  originated  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Dniinflsh:  a  marine  fish  (Pngonias  chromis)  belonging 
to  the  family  Seianido",  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  from  Cape  Cod  to  Brazil.  A  similar  species  (Aplo- 
dinotits  grunniens)  occurs  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  drumfish  derives  its  name  from  the  emis- 
sion of  a  peculiar  sound,  somewhat  resembling  the  beat  of  a 
drum,  and  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  air 
in  its  complicated  air-bladder.  A  similar  power  is  possessed 
by  most  other  members  of  the  Scitenidcs. 

Revised  by  D.  S.  Jordax. 

Driiniliu :  in  geology,  a  smooth  oval  hill  composed  of 
till.  The  name,  first  apjilicd  in  Ireland,  was  afterward  in- 
troduced in  Ameri<-a.  where  it  supplanted  "  lenticular  hill  " 
and  "mammillary  hill."  The  contours  and  profiles  of  drum- 
lins  arc  smooth  curves,  attributed  to  the  modeling  power  of 
glacial  ice.  Their  tops  are  rounded ;  their  sides  are  fre- 
quently steep,  but  merge  gradually  with  .surrounding  sur- 
faces. Their  contours  are  oval,  sometimes  long  and  narrow, 
sometimes  nearly  circular.  The  longer  diameter  always  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  ice  movement.  Where  the  hills  are 
grouped  together,  the  groups  frequently  constitute  belts 
running  parallel  to  neighboring  terminal  moraines.  The 
till  of  which  they  are  chiefly  constituted  is  tluu'oughly  com- 
pacted, and  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  Pleis- 
tocene ice-sheets  irom  their  inider  surfaces.  In  the  L*^.  S. 
they  arc  especially  abundant  in  Xew  England.  Western 
Central  Xew  York,  and  Eastern  Wisconsin.  See  Drift  and 
Pleistoie.vk.  (i.  K.  G. 

Driimnioiid.  He.nrv,  F.  R.S.E.,  F.  G.  S.,  LL.  D.:  scien- 
tist and  theoUigian ;  b.  in  Stirling.  Scotland,  in  1851.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Tiilnngen.  Germany,  giving 
his  attention  first  to  theology  and  «fterward  to  the  natural 
sciences.  In  1877  he  liecame  professor  extraordinary  and 
in  1884  Professor  of  Xatural  Science  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  In  1883-84  he  was  engaged  in  expk)ra- 
tion  in  Central  Africa.  lie  lectured  on  religious,  scientific, 
and  .sociological  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  the  L'.  S.,  Canada, 
and  other  English-speaking  countries.  He  pnblisheil  Natu- 
ral Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  (Loiulon  and  Xew  York, 
1883);  Tropical  Africa  (Londiiii,  1S88);  Tfie  Ascent  of  Man 
(1894),  and  several  widely  infitiential  unnor  religious  works, 
mostly  collected  in  T/ie  (ireate.tf  Thing  in  the  World,  and 
other  Addresses  (1893).  Most  of  these  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  (ierman  and  other  languages.  I),  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England,  Mar.  11,  1897.  Willis  J.  Bkecher. 

Driiminond.  Josiah  IIavden  :  b.  at  Winslow,  Me.,  Aug. 
30.  1X21 :  -\.  1!..  Walcrville  College  (now  Colby  University), 
184(i ;  LL.  I).  1871  :  .served  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, twice  a.s  Speaker;  State  Senator ;  and  four  terms 
attorney-general  of  Maine.  Mr.  Drummond  has  been  for 
many  years  prominent  in  Sfasonic  circles,  and  is  author  of 
Maine  Masonic  Text-bouk  for  Use  of  Lodges.        C.  11.  T. 

Drnuinioiid.  Thomas:  engineer;  b.  in  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
laud,  in  Oct..  1797.  He  Wiis  well  versed  in  mathematics  and 
skillful  in  meclianics.  He  was  one  of  the  royal  military  en- 
gineers employed  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Scotland. 
In  1K25.  while  engaged  in  this  ojieration.  he  made  successful 
experiments  with  incandescent  lime  to  render  <listant  otijects 
visible.  (See  Dri'mmond  Light.)  He  was  appointed  uiiiler- 
seeretary  for  Ireland  in  1835.     D.  in  Dublin,  Apr.  15,  1840. 

Drnniinoiid.  Wh.i.iam  (of  llawthorndin):  poet;  b.  at 
llawlhormlen.  near  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  Dec.  13,  1585; 
was  iducated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  studied  law  in 
France.  He  resided  on  his  beautiful  paternal  estate  of 
Ilawthornden,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  retirement  and 
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in  literary  pursuits.  In  1619  Ben  Jonson  traveled  several 
hundred  miles  in  order  to  visit  Druramond,  who  wrote 
Notes  of  Ben  Jonson  s  Conversation  on  this  occasion. 
These  notes  are  among  his  most  interesting  productions. 
He  was  author  of  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Moeliades  (1613) ; 
Poems  (1616) ;  Forth  Feasting  (1617) ;  Flowers  of  Zion 
(1633) ;  besides  a  History  of  the  Fire  Jatneses,  and  some 
political  tracts.    D.  Dec.  4,  1649. 

Drunnnond  Island :  an  island  in  Lake  Huron ;  the 
most  western  of  the  Manitoulin  islands;  belongs  to  Michi- 
gan.    It  is  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide. 

Driimmond  Lig'lit  [named  from  Thomas  Drummond, 
its  inventor],  also  called  Lime  Lig'lit,  Calcium  Li^lit, 
etc. :  an  intense  light  produced  by  throwing  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe  flame  upon  a  pencil  of  lime,  which  is 
thereby  raised  to  vivid  incandescence.  If  magnesia  or  me- 
tallic magnesium  be  used  instead  of  lime,  the  light  is  rich 
in  actinic  rays,  and  hence  is  useful  in  photography,  Zir- 
eonia  is  often  employed  instead  of  lime,  on  account  of  its 
non-volatility. 

Drunkenness:  See  Dipsomania  and  Intemperanxe ;  also 
Civil  Damage  Acts. 

Drupe  [Fr.  drupe  <  Lat.  drttppa,  ripe  olive,  apparently 
an  abbreviated  form  of  Gr.  SpuTrewi)s,  ripened  on  tree,  or 
SpvTT^Tris,  ready  to  fall] :  in  botany,  a  one-celled.  su]ierior 
indehiscent  fruit,  having  a  single  seed  or  kernel,  usually 
inclosed  in  a  hard  and  bony  endocarp  called  a  stone,  as  a 
peach  or  a  plum.  Tlie  outer  part  of  the  fruit,  which  is  suc- 
culent or  fleshy,  is  called  the  sarcocarp  or  mesocarp.  The 
term  putamen  is  applied  to  the  hard,  stony  substance  which 
incloses  the  kernel. 

Dru'ses:  a  peo]>le  of  mi.xed  race  (largely  Persian  and 
Arab),  almost  limited  to  the  Lebanon  and  the  llauran ; 
speaking  the  Arabic  language.  They  number  nearly  90,000. 
They  are  industrious,  hospitable,  brave,  temperate  (all  are 
required  to  abstain  from  tobacco  and  wine),  cleanly,  and 
very  proud  of  their  birth  and  pedigree,  but  revengeful  and 
(■ruel.  Their  chief  business  is  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  silk.  For  about  800  years  they  have  maintained 
a  distinct  religion  and  an  independent  nationality.  Their 
creed  is  an  offshoot  of  Mohammedanism,  probably  devel- 
oped by  the  Shiites,  or  more  especially  by  the  so-called  Ba- 
tiniya,  or  Batenians,  the  most  radical  branch  of  the  Shiites. 
In  some  of  its  fundamental  tenets,  however,  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  very  spirit  of  Mohammedanism,  and  seems  to 
approach  Christianity.  It  emphasizes  the  unity  of  God  as 
strongly  as  Jlohammedanism.  "  Tliere  is  no  god  but  God," 
the  Druses  say,  and  he  is  unknowable  to  man.  But,  though 
he  can  not  be  grasped  by  tlie  senses,  he  Ijccomes  known  to 
man  through  revelation,  they  add ;  and  then  follows  a  doc- 
trine of  incarnation  not  altogether  unlike  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  an  abomination  to  all  Mohammedans.  The  high- 
est, and  also  the  last,  of  these  incarnations  was,  according  to 
the  Druses,  that  of  Hakim  Biamrillahi,  the  sixth  of  the 
Fatimites,  calijih  from  1019  to  1044.  Hakim  was  a  half- 
insane  tyrant;  and  when  his  favorite,  Ismail  Darasi,  a  Per- 
sian by  birth,  one  day  in  1040  began  to  expound  to  the  audi- 
ence assembled  in  the  great  mosque  of  Cairo  that  Allah  had 
revealed  himself  in  Hakim,  that  Hakim  was  an  incarnation 
of  Allah,  a  riot  immediately  ensued,  and  it  could  not  be 
suppressed  until  Darasi  was  expelled  from  the  country.  He 
went  to  the  regions  of  the  Lebanon,  and  his  doctrine  was  ac- 
ce|)ted  by  the  people  living  there;  hence  their  name  Druses. 
But  though  the  new  sect  thus  formed  even  developed  a  lit- 
erature, its  later  history  is  very  obscure.  Externally,  the 
Druses  saw  fit  to  (irofess  Mohammedanism,  and  nothing 
was  known  aliout  their  peculiar  creed  and  tlieir  sacred 
books  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
bloody  war  between  them  and  the  Maronites  led,  in  1860,  to 
European  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Christians.  See 
Maronitks.  See  also  the  K.'irl  of  Carnarvon's  Druses  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ijondon,  1860) ;  Hcv.  .Tolm  Wortaliet,  Researclies 
into  the  Religions  of  S)/ria  {IHGO);  II.  (iuyo.  La  theogonie 
des  Druses  (Paris,  1863) ;  and  La  7iation  Druse  (Paris, 
1864);  and  partieidarly  C,  H.Churchill,  7'en  Years'  liesi- 
dence  in  3It.  Lebanon  (3  vols.,  1853);  The  Druzes  and  the 
Maronites  under  the  7'ur/cish  Rule  from  1SJ,0  to  ISGO  (1863) ; 
Laurence  Oliphant,  Land  of  (lilead  (\mQ)  and  Haifa  (1887). 
Itevised  by  Samuel  Macaulev  Jackson. 

Drn'sns,  Claudius  Nero  :  a  Roman  general ;  b.  in  .38  b.  r. ; 
son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia  (who  subsequently  became 
the  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Augustus),  and  a  younger 


brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He  married  Antonia,  a 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony.  In  13  B.  c.  he  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans near  the  Rhine.  Having  conquered  the  Sicambri  and 
Frisii,  he  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  the  German  Ocean 
and  to  the  river  Elbe.  For  these  victories  he  received  the 
surname  of  Germanicus.  He  died  early  in  9  B.  c,  leaving 
two  sons,  Germanicus  and  Claudius,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came emperor. 

DruSHS.  Marcus  Livius  :  a  Ronuiu  orator  and  politician  : 
became  tribune  of  the  people  in  133  n.  c.  as  a  colleague  of 
Caius  Gracchus.  He  supported  the  cause  of  tlie  senate  and 
optimates,  opposed  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  and  gained  pop- 
ularity by  planting  colonies.  He  was  elected  consul  for 
113  B.  c. 

Drusus.  JIarcus  Livius  :  a  son  of  JIarcus  Livius  Drusus 
and  an  uncle  of  Cato  Uticensis.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
ambitious,  proud,  and  arrogant,  and  a  champion  of  the  sen- 
atorial or  aristocratic  party.  Having  been  chosen  tribune 
of  the  people  for  91  b.  c,  he  courted  the  popular  favor  by 
passing  an  agrarian  law.  Unable  to  win  the  support  of  the 
senate,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  support  of  the  colonies  by 
promising  them  the  right  of  citizenship.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  political  opponent  in  91  B.  c. 

Dry  Bank  Light:  a  lighthouse  on  the  Florida  Reef; 
situated  on  Sombrero  Shoal,  near  Drv  Bank,  Coffin's 
Patches,  and  Sombrero  Key;  in  lat.  24°  37'  36"  N.,  Ion.  81° 
6'  43"  W.  It  is  an  open  framework  of  iron  149  feet  high, 
with  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  class. 

Dryden :  village;  on  railway;  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  5-F);  32 
miles  N.  of  Owego.  It  has  a  large  woolen-factory,  a  tan- 
nerv,  and  sulphur  springs.  Here  is  the  Drvden  Spring 
Place,  a  resort  for  invalids.     Pop.  (1880)  779  ;  (1890)  663. 

Dryden. John:  poet;  b.at  Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire, 
England,  Aug.  9,  1631 ;  a  grandson  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden, 
created  a  baronet  in  1619.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Busby, 
and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  Having 
graduated  as  master  of  arts  in  1657,  he  became  a  resident  of 
London.  He  wrote  Heroic  Stanzas  on.  the  Death  of  Crom- 
well (1658),  and  celebrated  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660  by  a  poem  entitled  Asfrtea  Redux.  His  first  drama 
was  Tfie  Wild  Gallant  (1663).  He  married  Lady  Howard,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  in  1663,  and  wrote  in 
1667  a  poem  called  Annus  3Jirabih's,  or  Year  of  Wonders. 
In  1668  he  was  appointed  ])oet-laureate,  with  a  salary  of 
£200  annually.  He  afterward  wrote  numerous  comedies  and 
tragedies,  among  wliich  are  Marriage  a  la  3Iode,  All  for 
Love  (1678)  and  Aurungzelie.  His  brilliant  political  and 
poetical  satire  of  Absalom  and  Arliitopliel  (1681)  is  directed 
against  tlio  ]iarty  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Monmi.>utli  were  the  leaders.  He  an- 
nounced his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by 
his  allegorical  poem  called  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  (1678). 
He  produced  in  1696  a  metrical  translation  of  Vergil,  which 
Pope  counnended  as  "  the  most  nolile  and  spirited  transla- 
tion I  know  in  any  language."  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
fidelity.  Am(mg  his  other  works  are  an  excellent  prose  Essay 
on  Dramatize  Poesy  (1660)  and  an  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's 
Day.  His  later  works  exhibit  a  purer  taste  than  his  dramas. 
D.  May  1,  1700,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
Enolish  Literature. 

Dry  Dock  :  See  Docks. 

Drying-niacliine :  a  device  for  extracting  the  moisture 
from  falirics.  A  machine  most  commoidy  used  by  dyers  and 
large  laundry  establishments,  called  au  "extractor,"  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  one  within  the  otlier.  The  inner  one  is  the 
receptacle  for  the  goods,  and  is  made  to  revolve  with  great 
ra)iidity.  ex])elling  the  water  tlmmgli  perforations  made  in 
the  sides.  The  outer  cylinder  receives  the  water,  and  from 
thence  it  is  carried  off  by  means  of  a  pipe.  By  this  process 
the  drying  is  not  quite  complete,  but  what  reuudns  is  ex- 
pelled by  drying  in  a  hot  chamber  or  in  the  open  air. 

Drying  Oil  :  in  painting,  oil  which  has  the  property  of 
drying  quickly;  especially  linseed  oil  and  other  seed  oils. 
The  process  of  drying  is  hastened  by  heating  the  oil  with 
oxide  of  lead.     See  Oils  and  Paints. 

Dryobalanops:  See  Camphor. 

Dry'ophis  [from  Gr.  SpGt.  oak  -i-  u<t>ts.  serpent]:  a  genus  of 
.snakes  belougingfothe  Co/H/;y('(/rp,  natives  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica and  the  East  Inilies.  Like  the  Di'ndrophida>,  to  which 
they  are  allied,  they  have  extremely  slender,  elongated  forms. 
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and  live  on  trees.  They  are  sometimes  placed  with  other 
related  genera  in  a  separate  family.  F.  A.  L. 

Dry  Pile:  a  kind  of  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  constructed 
without  liquids,  and  furnisliinp  a  feeble  electric  current. 
The  dry  piles  of  Zaniboni  and  De  Luc  consist  of  disks  of 
copper  and  zinc  papers  placed  in  pairs  back  to  back  and 
piled  up  or  packed  in  glass  tubes,  witli  the  copper  surfaces 
all  in  tiie  same  direction. 

Dry  Point:  in  engraving,  engraving  done  directly  on 
the  copper,  by  the  etching-needle,  and  without  acid.  Prints 
taken  from  plates  so  engraved  are  much  prized.     See  En- 

URAVIXG. 

Dry  Process:  See  Piiotoor.vphv. 

Dry-rot :  a  popular  term  used  to  designate  the  slow  de- 
cay of  w(ji)d  after  it  has  been  dried  or  seasoned.  The  term 
is  used  technically  to  distinguish  the  work  of  certain  fungi, 
particularly  of  Meiuliiis  lacri/ntans.  It  is  a  common  opin- 
ion that  this  disease  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  perfectly  dry 
timber,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
is  quickly  destroyed  when  tlu^  wood  is  made  perfectly  dry. 
Under  all  ordinary  conditions,  however,  there  is  suflicient 
moisture  in  timber  exposed  to  the  air  to  supjily  the  needs  of 
the  fungus.  The  spores  germinate  on  the  surface  of  damp 
timber,  and  the  filaments  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  wood- 
cells  and  feed  upon  them.  Wood  whiih  is  thoroughly  well 
seasoned  and  is  protected  from  dampimss  by  paint  or  other 
means  is  secure  from  the  injuries  of  the  dry-rot  fungi.  Among 
horticulturists  dry-rot  is  the  slow  decay  of  the  heart-wood  of 
fruit-trees,  due  to  the  mycelium  of  various  toadstool  and 
punk  fungi,  wliii-li  gain  an  entrance  through  some  wound  or 
break  in  the  surface  of  the  trunk.  L.  li.  B. 

Dry-stove:  a  glazed  structure  desigiuxl  for  the  protection 
of  the  plants  of  dry.  arid  cliuuites  ;  a  hothouse  in  which  the 
air  is  kept  less  moist  than  in  the  bark-stove.  It  is  |iarticu- 
larly  adapted  to  succulent  plants.  The  temperature  should 
be  higher  than  that  of  a  greenhouse. 

Dry  Tortn'sras  [from  Sp.  tartuffa.  a  tortoise] :  a  group  of 
teji  small,  low,  barren  islands,  belonging  to  Monroe  co., 
Pla.,  situated  over  40  miles  W.  of  the  most  western  of 
the  Florida  keys  projier.  On  the  soulhwestcrnmost  island, 
called  Loggeriiead  Key,  stands  a  brick  lighthouse  1.50  feet 
high,  with  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order; 
lat.  24  m'  5'  X.,  Ion.  83=  52  53"  VV.  There  is  also  a  small- 
er light  for  Dry  Tortugas  harbor  (lat.  24°  37'  47"  N.,  hm. 
Si'  52  53"  W.).  This  lighthouse  stands  inside  Fort  .Jeffer- 
son, an  im[)ortant  fortification  on  Garden  Key.  The  Dry 
Tortugas  served  as  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  persons 
under  sentence  by  courts  martial  during  the  civil  war 
1861-65.  Several  criminals  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  in 
which  President  Lincoln  was  murdered  were  confined  here. 

Dll'alin  [deriv.  of  dual,  from  Lat.  dtia  fi.f.  containing 
two;  duo,  two;  so  called  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  two 
dilTerent  substances] :  an  ex|)losive  compound  introduced  in 
1868  by  Diltmar;  composed  of  XiTRo-oLvrERixK  (</.  r.) 
mixed  with  sawdust,  or  wood-pulp  such  as  is  used  in  [laper- 
raills;  the  latter  being  first  treated  with  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  The  object  of  the  mixture  is  to  diminish  the 
danger  connected  with  the  storage  and  transportation  of 
nitro-glycerin^^     Siw  Explosives. 

Dualism  [from  Lat.  c/uaViX  containing  two;  duo.  two]: 
in  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  exists  by  the 
concurrence  of  two  principles,  the  spiritual  and  the  mate- 
rial, each  necessarily  independent  and  eternal.  The  ■'  dual- 
ism "  of  Zoroaster  belongs  rather  to  religion  than  to  philoso- 
phy. It  assumed  two  independent  principles — one  good,  the 
other  evil— through  the  collision  of  which  was  explained 
the  disorder,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  world.  The  Gnos- 
tics in  the  second  century  adopted  these  views  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  Greek  philosophers  are  called  dualists, 
inasmuch  as  the  most  of  them  held  to  the  belief  that  mailer 
and  spirit  were  each  self-existent  and  indeiiendent  in  origin. 
Their  statements  of  the  doctrine  differ  from  each  other,  and 
are  vague  ami  indistinct.  But  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  a  soul 
of  the  world,  contradistinguished  from  matter  without 
qualities  (Gr.  Siroioj  S\7j),  represents  the  general  drift  of  the 
(rreek  thought.  The  prevailing  mode  of  thought  among 
Christian  theisis  recognizes  the  real  being  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter in  the  constitution  of  man  and  (he  order  of  the  universe, 
while  it  attributes  self-existence  and  creative  power  solely 
to  the  Supreme  Mind.  In  connection  with  theories  of  per- 
ception the  term  dualism  has  been  used  to  denote  the  soul 
and  the  modes  of  matter  in  relation  and  ouuosition  while 


the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  external 
world.     See  Hamilton's  edition  of  Heid's  works,  p.  817. 

Dual  NHinber:  in  grammar,  that  form  of  the  noun,  ad- 
jective, or  verb  denoting  in  some  languages  the  number 
two.  For  example,  in  the  ancient  Greek  tliere  were  three 
numbers  in  grammar, the  singular,  the  dual, and  the  plural; 
but  the  dual  was  not  very  often  used,  and  is  never  found  in 
.fiolic  or  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  It  occurred  most  frequently 
in  the  Attic  dialect. 

Duane,  dyuan',  James:  lawyer;  b.  in  New  York,  Feb.  6, 
1733.  lie  was  a  member  of  Congress  1774-77  and  1780-82; 
the  first  mavor  of  N'ew  York  in  1784.  and  U.  S.  district 
judge  1789-94.     D.  at  Duanesburg,  X.  Y.,  Pel).  1,  1797. 

Duane.  James  Chatham:  U.  S.  military  officer;  b.  at 
Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  June  30,  1824;  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1848,  and  Jan.  10,  1883,  became  a  colonel  of  engineers. 
He  served  throughout  the  civil  war,  taking  part  in  many 
important  engagements  and  receiving  the  brevet  rank  of 
colonel  for  his  services  in  the  Richmond  campaign  and  of 
brigadier-general  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  and  subsequent  operations.  He  served 
in  the  construction  of  the  defenses  of  the  eastern  entrance 
to  Xew  York  harbor  18G.5-68;  member  of  engineer  boards 
1867-73;  became  lighthouse  engineer  of  the  Northeast  At- 
lantic coast  and  superintendent  of  the  fortifications  at  Maine 
and  X'ew  Hampshire.  In  1886  he  became  chief  of  engineers, 
with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Retired  June  30,  1888.  He 
was  commissioner  Croton  aqueduct,  N'ew  York,  from  Aug. 
1.  18.SS.  till  his  death,  in  Xew  York,  Xov.  8,  1897.  Author 
of  .1  JIiiHiial  for  Euyineer  Troops  (18U2). 

Duane.  William  Joh.n:  lawyer  and  statesman:  b.  at 
Clonnul,  Ireland,  in  1780;  son  of  William  Duane,  an  Amer- 
ican journalist;  practiced  law  in  I'!iiladel|)hia,  and  puli- 
lished,  besides  other  works.  The  Law  of  ISations  Investi- 
gated in  a  Popular  Manner  (Phihulelphia,  1809).  He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  L*.  S.  early  in 
1833,  but  was  dismissed  from  office  in  September  of  that 
year  by  President  Jackson,  because  he  refused  to  remove  the 
deposits  of  i)ublic  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  D.  in 
Philadelphia.  Sept.  27,  1865. 

Duarte  Coelho:  See  Coelho. 

Duban,  dii  b.iiiiV,  Jacques  Felix  :  architect;  b.  in  Paris, 
France,  Oct.  14.  1797.  He  was  the  juipii  of  Debret  and  of 
the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  was  made  inspector  of  that 
school  in  1832.  and  soon  afterward  began  the  reconstruction 
of  its  buildings  upon  a  larger  plan.  He  continued  in  charge 
until  his  death.  In  connection  with  Lassus  he  restored  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris.  The  i-estoration  of  the  Chateau 
of  Blois  is  one  of  his  most  important  works.  D.  at  Bordeaux, 
Oct.  12.  1870. 

Du  Harry,  Marie  Jeanne  Gomard  dk  Vaiuerxier, 
Comtesse:  favorite  of  Louis  .\V. ;  b.  of  humble  parents  at 
Vaucouleurs,  France,  Aug.  19.  1746;  went  to  Paris  as  a 
dressmaker,  but  her  beauty  and  cleverness  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  dissolute  Jean.  Comte  Du  Barry,  who  made  her 
his  mistress.  Xoting  the  admiration  she  excited  among  the 
guests  of  his  house  he  brought  about  her  j)resentation  to  the 
king,  then  sixty  years  old  but  still  the  slave  of  his  vices.  In 
spite  of  the  protests  of  relatives  and  advisers  Louis  at  once 
gave  himself  up  to  her  infiuencc.  and  caused  her  introduc- 
tion at  court  by  her  marriage  to  Guillaume,  Comte  Du  Barry 
(1769),  the  brother  of  her  former  patron.  From  this  time 
her  ascendency  over  the  king  was  absolute;  she  had  the 
whole  court  at  her  feet,  caused  the  dismissal  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul.  who  attempted  to  resist  her  power,  and  with  her 
confidant,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  .she  controlled  the  entire 
policy  of  the  government.  On  the  death  of  the  king  (1774) 
she  was  banished  from  the  court,  but  allowed  to  remain  in 
her  palace  at  Luciennes.  In  1792  she  went  to  London  to 
sell  her  jewels,  and  on  her  return  to  France  in  the  following 
year  she  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  squandered  the 
public  treasures,  conspired  against  the  Government,  an<l 
while  in  London  worn  mourning  for  the  late  king.  She 
was  condemned  Dee.  6.  1793,  and  guillotined  on  the  same 
day.  The  amount  of  the  pulilic  money  that  went  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  Comtesse  Du  Barry  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  her  family  is  estimated  at  35.000.000  francs,  but 
some  credit  is  due  to  her  for  her  liberality  toward  artists 
and  men  of  letters.  "P.  M.  Colby. 

Du  Itarta.S,  dil  baar  taa',  GiiLLAi  ME  .Salli'STE:  poet;  h. 
at  Monlfort.  in  the  department  of  Gers.  1544;  undertook 
various  diplomatic  missions  to  f<jreigu  courts  for  the  Ilugue- 
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not  cause ;  fought  in  the  Hugfuenot  army,  ami  died  from  a 
severe  wound  in  tlie  battle  of  Ivry,  Jlar.  14,  1500.  His 
fame  rests  upon  two  epic  poems,  the  second  untinished,  en- 
titled La  Sepmaine  {The  Week)  and  La  secoiule  Sepmaiiie. 
The  first,  which  is  far  the  better  of  the  two,  describes  tlie 
creation  of  the  world ;  the  second,  the  period  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  These  poems  were  very 
popular  in  France  and  much  read  in  England.  In  1598 
Joshua  Sylvester  translated  the  poems  into  English.  They 
were  also  partially  done  into  English  by  Th.  Hudson,  Will- 
iam Lisle,  and  Th.  Winter.  See  Georges  Pellissier,  La  Vie 
et  lea  CEuvres  de  Du  Bartas  (ly«3). 

Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

Dubhs,  Joseph  Henry,  D.  D.  :  historical  and  ethnographi- 
cal writer  and  worker;  b.  at  Xorth  Whitehall,  Pa..  Oct.  5, 
1838;  graduated  at  Franklin  and  ^Marshall  College  1856, 
and  at  the  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary  1859.  After 
several  pastorates  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  he 
became,  in  1875,  Professor  of  History  and  Archeology  in 
Franklin  and  JIarshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  is  a 
member  of  various  ethnographic  and  historical  societies 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America,  and  has  published 
Historic  Manual  of  the  Reforiried  Cliurch  (Lancaster.  Pa., 
1885) ;  Home  Ballads  and  Metrical  Versions  (Philadelphia. 
1888) ;  W/i;/  am  I  Reformed  ?  (Philadelphia,  1889) ;  and  a 
large  number  of  historical  monographs,  addresses,  and  con- 
tributions to  encyclopsedias.  He  edited  The  Guardian,  a 
monthly  magazine,  1882-86.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Du  Bellay  :  See  Bellay. 

Dublin  :  a  county  of  Leinster,  Ireland ;  area,  354  sq. 
miles:  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  intersected 
by  the  river  Liffey,  which  flows  into  Dublin  Bay.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  productive  and  well  culti- 
vated. Granite,  copper,  lead,  and  carboniferous  limestone 
occur  here.     Chief  town,  Dublin.     Pop.  (1891)  429,111. 

Dublin :  city  ;  capital  of  Ireland  and  of  Dublin  county ; 
on  the  Liffev,  at  its  entrance  into  Dublin  Bav  ;  06  miles  W. 
of  Ilolvhead  and  135  miles  W.  of  Liverpool ;'  hit.  53°  20'  38 " 
N.,  Ion'.  6"  17'  30"  W.  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ref.  9-J).  Mean 
annual  temperature,  49°  P.  The  river,  which  runs  eastward, 
divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  are  con- 
nected by  nine  bridges — seven  of  stone  and  two  of  iron.  In 
the  northeastern  and  southeastern  parts  are  many  beautiful 
squares,  streets,  and  terraces,  occupied  by  the  aristocratic 
class.  The  mercantile  business  is  mostly  transacted  in  the 
central  and  northwestern  portions,  where  are  many  resi- 
dences of  the  middle  class.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  the 
Circular  Road,  nearly  9  miles  long,  which  is  a  favorite  drive 
and  promenade  of  the  citizens.  The  most  imposing  street 
of  Dublin  is  Sackville  Street,  120  feet  wide  and  700  yards 
long.  Among  the  numerous  squares  is  Stephen's  Green,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  20  acres.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Parliament 
House),  Trinity  College,  the  custom-house,  the  Four  Courts, 
Dublin  Castle,  occupied  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  St. 
George's  church  with  a  steeple  200  feet  high.  The  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings 
of  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1190  by  John  Corajm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  In  the  next  century  it  was  burnt  down, 
but  was  immediately  rebuilt  in  still  greater  splendor.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  closed,  and  Edward  VI. 
thought  of  using  the  building  for  a  university,  but  the  plan 
was  defeated.  Near  the  north  end  of  Sackville  Street  is  a 
monument  to  Lord  Xelson.  134  feet  high.  Among  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  institutions  are  the  University  (see  Dub- 
lin, University  of),  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Roman 
Catholic  University,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Hibernian 
Academy  for  Paintings,  and  the  National  Gallery.  Dublin 
is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin,  which  are  remark- 
ably beautiful,  is  Glasnevin,  once  the  favorite  residence  of 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Sheridan;  and  Phrenix  Park, 
which  contains  nearly  2,000  acres.  The  fine  scenery  of  this 
noble  park,  the  massive  pulilic  buildings,  the  spacious 
squares,  the  clean  granite  ipuiys  which  line  the  river,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  bay  which  expands  before  the  city,  render 
Dublin  one  of  the  most  Vieautiful  and  agreeable  capitals  of 
Europe.  Railways  extending  in  .several  directions  connect 
this  place  with  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  (iraiid  and  Koyal  Canals,  and  has  a  good 
harbor,  which  has  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  two 
breakwaters.     This  city  has  glass-works,  foundries,  and  dis- 


tilleries; also  manufactures  of  poplin,  which  is  much  cele- 
brated. Dublin  returns  four  members  to  Parliament,  be- 
sides two  who  represent  the  univei-sity.  It  is  a  very  old 
town,  and  its  ancient  history  is  mainly  legendary.  It  was 
taken  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Danes,  and,  though  they 
were  several  times  expelled,  and  completely  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Cloutarf,  they  managed  to  hold  the  city  until  1170. 
In  1172  Henry  II.  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an 
Anglo-Norman  armament.  He  went  to  Dublin,  held  his 
court  there  with  great  magnificence,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Irish  chiefs.  In  1689  James  II.  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Dublin  and  held  a  parliament  there ;  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne  he  speedily  departed.  On  Jan.  1,  1800,  the 
imperial  standard  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  hoisted  on 
Dublin  Castle.  Pop.  (1891)  2.54,709  in  the  city  proper,  but 
361,891  within  the  metropolitan  police  district. 

DiibHn.  University  of  (otherwise  called  Trinity  Col- 
lege, DubHn):  an  institution  of  learning,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1320;  re-established  in  1503  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  endowed  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin  and  by  pri- 
vate gifts,  and  still  further  by  grants  of  James  I.,  who  in 
1613  gave  it  representation  in  Parliament,  which  it  still 
possesses,  sending  since  1832  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Its  government  is  modeled  upon  that  of  the 
English  universities,  but  its  fellows  (since  1840)  are  .at  liberty 
to  marry.  It  has  a  full  corps  of  professors  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  who,  like  the  fellows,  are  liberally  sup- 
ported from  the  income  of  the  college.  The  students  are  of 
four  classes:  (1)  Noblemen,  baronets,  and  the  sons  of  noble- 
men, who  have  peculiar  privileges,  and,  with  the  exce[jtion 
of  baronets,  obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.  without  examination. 
They  pay  about  ,$500  a  year  in  fees.  (2)  Fellow-commoners, 
who  dine  with  the  fellows,  and  have  one  less  examination 
than  the  third  class,  at  about  one-half  the  cost  in  fees  of 
the  preceding.  (3)  Pensioners,  to  which  class  most  of  the 
students  belong.  Their  fees  are  little  more  than  half  as 
great  as  those  of  the  second  class.  (4)  Sizars,  thirty  in 
number,  who  pay  a  nominal  fee.  Each  of  the  ranks  wears 
a  distinctive  dress.  .The  examination  on  entrance  is  thor- 
ough. It  is  possible  to  obtain  degrees  without  great  exer- 
tion, but  the  honors  can  be  obtained  only  by  severe  study. 
No  restriction  is  made  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  fees  for 
graduation  are  much  higher  than  in  American  colleges.  Dub- 
lin University  occupies  a  high  rank  among  European  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  It  has  special  departments  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  divinity,  and  engineering.  Among  the 
eminent  graduates  were  Berkelev,  Ussher,  Swift,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  Sir  W.  llamilton.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attemjit  made  Mar.  11,  1873,  in  the  British  Parliament 
to  unite  the  Catholic  University,  Magee  College,  Belfast, 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  to  abolish  the  Queen's  College  at 
Galway,  led  to  the  temporary  disruption  of  the  Gladstone 
ministry. 

Diibner,  dupncr,  Friedbich :  classical  philologist ;  b.  in 
Horselgau,  Germanv,  Dec.  20,  1802 ;  professor  at  the  Gvm- 
nasiuni  of  Gotha  1826-31.  After  1831  lived  in  Paris,  where 
he  superintended  Didot's  new  edition  of  the  Greek  7'he- 
saurus  of  Stephanus.  Subsequently  he  became  the  chief 
editor  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gra-ca,  for  which  great  under- 
taking he  himself  contributed  the  scholia  to  Aristophanes, 
Theocritus,  the  Antholoyia  Palatina.  Theophrastus,  Plu- 
tarch's Moralia  and  the  Fragmenta  et  spuria.  At  the  di- 
rection of  Napoleon  III.  he  ])re])ared  a  crilical  edition  of 
Ciesar  (Paris,  1867).  For  the  Collection  Elzivirienne  of  the 
same  firm  he  wrote  tlie  commentaries  to  Horace  and  Vergil. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  school  editions,  a  Greek 
grammar,  and  a  Greek-French  lexicon.  He  died  in  Mon- 
treuil-sous-Bois,  near  Paris,  Oct.  13,  1867.  See  Eckstein. 
Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographic,  v.,  440  ff, 

Alfred  Gudeman. 

Diibnitza  :  same  as  Dupnitza  {q.  v.). 

Dubois,  doo-bois' :  borough  and  railway  junction  ;  Clear- 
field CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  countv,  see  map  of  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  ref.  4-D) ;  127  miles  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  The  chief 
industries  are  coal-mining  and  lumbering.  Pop.  (1880) 
2.718;  (1890)  with  extended  limits.  6,149. 

Dn  Bois,  Auo.rsTUS  Jav,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D. :  Professor  of  En- 
gineering; b.  at  Newton  Falls,  0.,  Apr.  25,  1849 ;  graduated 
at  the  Shefiield  Scientific  .School  of  Yale  College  in  1869; 
received  the  degree  of  C.  E.  in  1870  and  that  of  Ph.  D.  in 
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1873.  Sul(sef|ueiitly  lie  studioil  mining  at  Fn-ihcrK,  in  Sax- 
ony. From  1875  lo  1877  he  was  Professor  of  Civil  ami  Me- 
chanical Engineerin;;  in  Lehijjh  University;  from  1877  to 
1884  Professor  of  Dyiiamieal  Engineering  in  the  Slieflield 
Seientifie  Sclinol  of  Yale  College :  and  since  1884  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  same  institution.  lie  is  the 
author  of  Hlfiitmtii  of  Graphical  Statics  (1875);  The  Xitw 
M^thdd  lit'  draphical  Statics  (1875) ;  and  Strains  in  Framed 
Structures  (1883;  8th  ed.  1893) ;  and  valualile  imners  in  en- 
gineering journals.  lie  translated  \Veisl>acirs  llydranlics 
and  If i/draiilir  Motors  (IHIT);  Weyraueh's  Iron  and  Steel 
Structures  (1877);  Weisliach's  Theory  of  the  Steam-e.nyine 
(1878);  and  Hoenlgen's  Thermodynamics  (1880).  He  has 
delivered  and  published  several  lectures  on  the  relations  of 
science  to  faith,  to  the  supernatural,  and  to  immortality. 

Dubois,  dii  Invaa'.  Clkmkxt  Frax(;ois  Theodore:  organ- 
ist;  1).  at  Uosny,  France,  .\ug.  24,  1837:  studied  in  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  gained  many  prizes,  among  them 
the  Prix  de  Itome  in  18(il  ;  was  appointed  maitre  de  cha- 
pelle  of  Ste.  Clotilde  in  1807.  where  he  produced  his  oratorio 
Les  Sept  Paroles  du  Christ.  lie  has  composed  several 
operas  and  operettas,  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  organ-playing 
anil  his  numerous  and  important  organ  cimiposil  ions.  Since 
1877  lie  has  lii'eu  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris,  having 
succeeiled  Saint-Saens  there.  In  1883  he  was  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.        D.  F.  IIervey. 

Dubois,  GriLi.AiME:  ecclesiastic  and  politician;  b.  at 
I  Brives-la-(iaillardc.  Ijiuiousin,  France,  Sept.  0,  IH'ift.  He  was 
preceptor  to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  became  Duke  of  Or- 
leans and  Kegent  of  France  in  1715.  Having  gained  the 
favor  of  this  prince  by  ]iandering  to  his  vices,  he  was  aji- 
pointed  a  councilor  of  stale.  He  exhiliiled  much  political 
cunning  and  talent  for  intrigue.  Among  his  important 
dijilom.atic  acts  was  the  trcatv  lietweeii  France,  England, 
and  llollaiul  called  the  Triple  .\lliance  (Jan..  1717).  He  be- 
came about  1718  -Minister  of  Foreign  AITairs,  and,  tbou;,'h 
his  morals  were  depraved,  .\rchbisliop  of  Cambray  in  1720. 
and  cardinal  in  1721.  He  was  appointed  Prime  Jlinister 
in  1722,  and  retained  power  until  his  death,  Aug.  10,  1723. 
See  C.  L.  Sevelinges.  Jli'moires  secrets  et  corres/iondaiiee  ine- 
dite  du  Cardinal  Dnlxiis  (Paris,  2  vols.,  1815);  Seilh;ic. 
I  L'.lbhe  Dutmis  (2  vols..  18r)2):  Fontaine  de  Kambouillel.  /,a 
I  Reyence  et  le  Cardinal  iJuhuis,  relations  anecdotiques  (188t)). 
Dubois,  Paul:  -sculptor  and  portrait-painter;  b.  at  Xo- 
gent-sur-Seine.  France,  .Inly  18,  182',) ;  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  French  school;  pupil  of  Toussaint;  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors  at  exhibitions  in  Paris  and  else- 
where for  si?ulpture  and  i)ainting:  member  of  the  Institute 
1876;  comnnmder  Legion  of  Honor  1886.  One  of  his  best 
works  in  painting  is  My  Children  (1876).  His  sculptured 
busts  are  admirable.  Among  his  finest  works  in  sculpture 
are  The  Child  St.  John  (1863;  the  four  figures  for  the  tomb 
of  (ieii.  de  la  Moriciere  at  Nantes  (1875);  Narcissus  (1873); 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1880).  Several  works  are  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Callery.     Studio  in  Paris. 

Du  Uois-Itcriuoud,  dil  bwa1i  rf(  moiV,  Fmil:  j)livsiologist; 
b.  in  lierlin,  Prussia,  Xov.  7, 1818;  in  1858  succeeded'  his  teach- 
•  er,  .Joliaiuies  Miiller,  as  professor  at  the  university  there,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he 
became  secretary  in  1867;  published  the  Archiv  fur  An- 
rt/o;«i'«(inconnei-tion  with  Rcichert)  1857-77;  and  since  then 
the  Archir  fur  I'hi/sioloi/ie.  lie  is  widely  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  animal  electricity.  Author  of  Vntersucliungen 
iiber  tierische  h'lektrizitdt  (3  vols.,  1848-84) ;  Ueber  die 
Grenzen  des  Naturerkennens  (6th  ed.  1884);  Gesammelte 
Abhandluni/en  zur  allye.meinen  Muskel-  und  Nervenphysik 
(3  vols.,  1875-77);  lieden  (3  vols..  1886-87).  D.  Dec.  26, 
1897-  Revised  by  S.  -V.  Torrance. 

Dubovlin,  doo-bov'kaa:  a  town  of  European  Russia:  gov- 
ernment of  Saratof  ;  on  the  river  Volga  ;  180  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Saratof  (see  unit)  of  Hu.ssia,  ref.  9-F).  It  has  matnifac- 
tures  of  leather,  tallow,  soa)),  and  tiibacco ;  an  active  trade 
by  the  river,  and  an  annual  fair  lasting  a  month.  Pop.  13,- 
500. 

Dubs.  .lAKon:  Swiss  statesnum  and  publicist;  b.  at  .\ffol- 
tern,  canton  of  Ziirich,  .luly  26,  1822;  stu<lied  law  at  Berne, 
lleiilelberg,  and  Ziirich.  After  holding  several  important 
cilices  in  his  native  canton,  he  became  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eral court  in  1855.  and  in  1857  its  [iresidcnt.  In  1804  he 
was  president  of  the  confederation,  and  again  in  1870.  His 
policy  was  liberal  and  progressive.  1).  at  Lausanne,  .Ian.  l;i, 
1879.     Among  his  works  are  Die  Schweizer  Demokrutie  in 


ihrer  Fortentwickelung  (1866)  and  Das   offentliche  Rechl 
der  Schweizenschen,  Eidgenossenschaft  (1877-78). 

P.  M.  Colby. 

Diibuc.  Joseph  :  Canadian  jurist ;  b,  at  St.  Marline.  P.  Q.. 
Dec.  26,  1840;  grmluated  at  McGill  University  in  1869.  He 
removed  to  Maintoba  in  1870;  ha,s  been  a  member  of  the 
executive  council,  attorney-general,  and  Speaker  of  that 
province ;  and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada. In  1879  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of 
queen's  bench.  He  was  a  comudssioner  to  investigate  rights 
claimed  by  settlers  on  the  KcmI  and  Assiniboine  rivei-s,  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Manitoba  University. 

Xeil  Macdoxald. 

Dubufe,  dil  bilf,  Claude  Marie;  genre  and  portrait 
painter;  b.  in  Paris,  France,  1790.  Pupil  of  David;  first- 
chiss  medal.  Salon,  1831 ;  Legion  of  Honor  1837.  Style 
classical  and  work  mediocre.  Tlie  Surprise  is  in  the  Is'a- 
tional  Gallery,  London;  Portrait  of  General  Jlontesijuimi- 
Fezensac  (Versailles  Museum).     D.  in  Paris,  Apr.  24,  1864. 

\V.  A.  C. 

Dubufv,  6douard:  figure  and  portrait  painter;  b.  in 
Paris,  Mar.  30,  1820.  Pupil  of  his  father,  C.  M.  Dubufe, 
and  of  Paul  Delaroche.  First-class  metlal.  Salon,  1844  ;  sec- 
ond-class, Paris  Expositions,  1855  and  1878;  oflicer  Legion 
of  Honor  1869.  His  portraits  are  showy  but  well  drawn; 
his  decorative  work  is  of  considerable  importance.  Con- 
gress of  Paris  is  in  the  Versailles  Museum;  Portrait  of 
Kmile  Angler  (an  excellent  work)  is  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  Pari.s.     D.  at  Versailles,  Aug.  11,  1883. 

W.  A.  C. 

Dubufe.  l^DorARD  JIarie  Guii.LAt'ME:  figure  and  por- 
trait iiainter;  b.  in  Paris.  May  10,  1853.  Pujiilof  his  father, 
Edouard  Dubufe,  ami  of  MazcroUes  :  secoiul-cla-ss  medal.  Sa- 
lon, 1878;  fii-st-class  medal.  Paris  Exjiosition,  1889;  Legion 
of  Honor  1889.  Among  his  impotrant  works  are  .S7.  Cecilia 
(1878)  and  Sacred  jVusic  and  Profane  Music  (1882).  He 
painted  the  ceiling  in  the  public  foyer  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  Paris.  His  work  is  notable  for  good  teclinical 
cpialilies.    Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Dul>u<|no,  doo-byuk' :  city;  capital  of  I)ubu(|iie  co.,  la. 
(for  local  ion  of  county,  see  map  of  Iowa,  ref.  4-K);  situated 
ojiposite  the  ]Kiint  where  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  reaches  the  ^lississi]ipi  river,  and  occu]iying  13  ,sq. 
miles  of  plateau  and  bluH's  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  337  miles  X.  of  .St.  Louis,  247  miles  S.  of  St. 
Paul,  and  147  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  In  1890  it  was  the 
tlnrd  city  in  size  in  Iowa.  Four  railways  center  here — the 
111.  Cent.",  Ch.,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul,  Ch.,  St-  Paul  and  K-  C-,  and 
the  Ch-,  Bur-  and  XV>-  (('.,  B.  and  Q.).  Dubuque  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  only  packet  line  on  the  Mississip|)i  river, 
and  also  has  the  boat  ways  and  harbor  set  apart  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  wintering  of  boats.  The  city  is  connected 
with  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi  by  two  bridges. 

Institutions,  Churches,  and  Schools. — The  city  has  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  court-house,  a  cu.stoms-house,  a  lloman  Cath- 
olic orphan  asylum,  asylum  for  the  insane,  lioman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  hospitals,  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Iowa,  of  a  Koinnn  Catholic  bishopric, 
and  contains  27  Protestant  churches.  6  Catholic  churches, 
13  Uomati  Catholic  colleges,  academies,  and  jiarochial 
schools,  a  Lutheran  seminary,  and  the  German  Presbyterian 
Theological  School  of  the  Northwest,  10  public  .schools,  in- 
cluding a  high  school,  and  .several  private  schools.  There 
jire  two  parks,  many  beautiful  private  residences  on  the 
terraced  bluffs,  and  three  lines  of  electric'  railways.  The 
products  include  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  wagons,  plows, 
-steel-hulled  steamboats,  carriages,  .steam-engines,  bond's, 
mortising-machines,  waler-wheels,  water-works  appliances, 
hardware  novelties,  and  other  special  machinery,  boots 
and  shoes,  leather,  pumps  and  plumbing  goods,  furniture, 
tobacco,  paint,  paper,  linseed  oil,  and  brick;  there  are 
situated  here  a  p(U'k-packiiig  house,  iron  and  brass  works, 
and  the  Ch.,  Jlil.  and  St.  P.  repair-shops.  The  lead-mining 
industry,  which  before  1857  was  the  principal  one,  has  been 
revived,  and  zinc-works  have  been  established.  According 
to  the  U.  S.  ciMisns  report  for  1890.  there  were  264  industrial 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  1^7,045,802.  giving  employ- 
ment to  4,(12  persons,  at  an  annual  waL'e  of  $3,155,326. 
The  cost  value  of  products  was  i?9.946.544.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1890  was  ij  1 7.890.0.50,  and  the  mu- 
nicijial  delit  was  $815,384. 

Tlie  city  was   named   after  Julien   Dubuque,  a  French 
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trader,  who,  with  others,  settled  here  in  1788  to  work  the 
mines  of  lead ;  this  settlement,  which  was  the  first  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Iowa,  was  abandoned  after  Dubuque's 
death  in  1810,  and  the  site  was  not  again  occupied  until 
1833,  when  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Iowa  was  made 
here  by  miners.  Pop.  (1«60)  13.000;  (1880)  22.'2o4;  (1890) 
30,311 ;  (1895)  40,574.  Citv  Editor  of  '•  Telegraph." 

Due,  dlik,  Joseph  Lons :  architect :  b.  in  Paris,  France, 
Oct.  15,  1802.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Pereier,  and  studied  at 
the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.  In  1840  he  was  made  architect 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the  island,  in  Paris,  and  the  great 
works  connected  with  this  continued  almost  until  his  death. 
U.  in  Paris,  Jan.  22,  1879. 

I)ii  Caiigre,  dilkaan^h',  Charles  du  Fresxe :  historical 
writer  and  lexicographer;  b.  at  Amiens,  France,  Dec.  18, 
1610.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  studied  law.  Among 
his  most  important  works  are  Histoire  de  Vmnpire  de  Con- 
stantinople sous  les  empereurs  frangais  (Paris,  1657),  the 
first  part  of  which  contains  the  text  of  Villehardouin's  Con- 
quete  de  Constantinople  and  extracts  from  Philippe  SIous- 
ket's  Chronique  rimie  ;  a  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Mediie 
el  Infimie  Onecifatis  (2  vols,  folio,  1688;  n.  e.  Breslau,  1890- 
91) ;  and  a  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Media  etinfimce  Lati- 
nitatis  (3  vols,  folio.  1678,  enlarged  to  6  vols,  folio  in  1733- 
36,  and  reissued  with  additions,  in  7  vols,  quarto,  in  1840- 
50,  and  again  in  10  vols.,  Niort,  188:3-87).  He  lived  in 
Paris  after  1668.  D.  there  Oct.  23,  1688.  In  1849  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  at  Amiens,  where  he  had  lived  up  to 
1668.  See  the  essay  upon  him  by  H.  Hardouin  (Amiens, 
1849) ;  L.  Feugere,  Etude  sur  la  i-ie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Du 
Cange  (Paris,  1852).  Revised  by  E.  S.  Sheldon. 

Du'cas,  Michael  (in  Gr.  MixarjX  h  AoDkoj):  a  Byzantine 
historian  who  flourished  about  1450  ;  related  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  covering  the  period  from  the  death 
of  John  Pakvologus  VI.  (1355)  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks  (1462).  This  work  is  written  in  a  barbarous  style. 
but  appears  to  be  trustworthy  (eilited  by  Bekker  for  the 
Bonn  series  of  Byzantine  historians,  1834).     D.  after  1463. 

Revised  by  A.  R.  JIarsh. 

Dncasse,  Jean  Baptiste  :  French  naval  commander  and 
administrator;  b.  at  Bei-ue  about  1640.  He  became  a 
partner  in  the  Senegal  Company,  and  from  1678  to  1690 
seems  to  have  been  jirincipally  engaged  in  shipping  slaves 
from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies;  during  this  time  he  was 
twice  captured  liy  Dutch  privateers  and  forced  to  pay  high 
ransoms.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  French 
colony  in  Santo  DiiniiMgo.  He  managed  to  repress  the 
disorderly  spirit  of  the  l)uccaneers,  who  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  colony,  and  in  1694  he  employed  them  in  an  attack 
on  the  English  at  Jamaica,  reducing  that  island  almost  to 
ruin.  The  English  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  northern 
part  of  French  Santo  Domingo  in  1695.  In  1697  Ducasse 
commanded  the  land  forces  under  De  Pointis  in  a  descent 
on  Cartagena,  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  South  America. 
The  place  was  forced  to  capitulate  May  2.  and,  though  a 
heavy  ransom  had  been  paid,  the  liouses  were  sacked  and  a 
rich  booty  obtained.  During  the  peace  with  Spain  Ducasse 
went  to  that  country,  1700,  and  returned  in  command  of  a 
Spanish  fleet,  having  in  convoy  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and 
troops  for  Cartagena.  He  was  attacked  by  the  English 
squadron  of  Benbow  Aug.,  1701,  and  sustained  a  running 
flght  of  four  days,  but  escaped  with  little  damage.  Return- 
ing to  France  1703,  Ducasse  did  brilliant  service  in  Spain 
during  the  war  of  succession,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general ;  in  1714  he  commanded  the  naval  forces  in  the 
attack  on  Barcelona.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  resigned, 
and  died  in  France,  July,  1715.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Dnc'at  10.  Fr.  ducat,  loan  from  Ital.  ducato  (:  Fr.  duche), 
dukedom,  ducat  <  Lat.  ducn'tus,  command  (Late  Lat.),  duke- 
dom, or  a  Low  Lat.  deriv.  of  Ital.  duca  <  Byz.  Or.  Sovku, 
from  Lat.  dux  (gen.  dncis),  a  lea<i('r.  The  meaning  ducat 
was  probably  due  to  a  motto  on  a  coin  struck  by  Roger  II. 
of  .Sicily  as  Duke  of  Apulia  (twelfth  century) :  "  Sit  tibi, 
Christe,  datus,  quern  tu  regis,  iste  dncatus"  (To  thee,  O 
Christ,  be  given  this  duchy  which  thou  rulest)] :  a  gold  coin 
which  originated  in  Italy  and  was  afterward  coijied  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  Kuro|)e.  In  1.559  the  ducat  was  adopted  as 
a  legal  coin  of  the  (ierman  empire.  There  was  much  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  tlie  ducats  which  circulated  in  various 
countries.  Tliosc  of  Austria,  Holland,  and  Hamburg  con- 
tain about  52'8  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  are  nearly  equiva- 


lent to  two  L^.  S.  gold  dollars.  The  Spanish  silver  ducat 
(ducudo)  is  worth  about  one  dollar.  The  ducat  is  said  to 
have  been  first  struck  in  the  sixth  century  by  Longinns, 
Duke  or  duca  of  Ravenna,  but  Gibbon  attributes  its  origin 
to  the  Dukes  of  Milan. 
Ducato.  Cape  :  See  Cape  Ducato. 

Dnccio.  doot'cho,  di  Boninsegna:  a  Siennese  painter  of 
whom  little  is  known  personally  except  that  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Siennese  school  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  and  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  con- 
temporary with  but  older  than  Giotto.  The  little  work 
by  him  that  remains,  so  far  as  can  be  stated  positively,  is 
at  Sienna  and  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  where 
there  are  three  small  pictures.  At  Sienna  there  is  a  Jla- 
donna  and  a  series  of  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which 
is  shown  the  purest  feeling  for  the  sacred  dramatic  art  and 
a  sentiment  of  harmony  in  composition  which  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  many  later  painters.  His  art  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  of  Cimabue,  save  as  it  is  like  that  descended 
from  the  Byzantine.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Duces  tecum :  in  law,  a  phrase  sometimes  used  as  an 
abbreviation  of  subpoena  duces  tecum.    See  Subpcena. 

Du  Cliaillu,  dii'sha'a'yu ,  Paul  Belloni;  a  traveler;  b. 
in  Paris,  France,  July  31,  1835  ;  son  of  a  French  merchant 
in  Equatorial  Africa  ;  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 
He  explored  the  Gaboon  region,  etc.,  and  published,  besides 
other  works,  E.rplorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa  (1861);  A  Journey  In  Ashango  Land  (1867);  My 
Apingi  Kingdom  (1871);  Wild  Life  under  the  Equator; 
Lost  in  the  Jungle:  The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs;  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun  (1881);  Age  of 'the  Vikings  (\m\t).  He 
was  the  first  white  man  to  hunt  the  gorilla  (18.56),  though 
specimens  living  and  dead  had  been  secured  earlier  (1851) 
by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Ford,  of  the  Gaboon  mission.  Du  Chaillu's 
fame  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  introduction  of  the  gorilla  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  civilized  public. 

Dncliatel,  dli'sha'ater,  Pierre  (Lat.  Castellamis) ;  ec- 
clesiastic: b.  in  Burgundy,  France,  about  1.500.  He  became 
a  thorough  Greek  scholar ;  assisted  Erasmus  ;  was  a  proof- 
reader at  Basel;  studied  at  Rome;  traveled  in  the  East; 
was  made  Bishop  of  Tulle  by  Francis  I.  1539;  Bishop  of 
Macon  1.544  ;  Bjshop  of  Orleans  1551 ;  grand  almoner  of 
France  1547.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  tolerant  prelate,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  Galilean  Church. 
D.  at  Orleans,  Feb.  2,  1.552. 

Duchesne,  dii  shen',  Andre  :  historian  ;  b.  in  Touraine, 
France,  ]\Iay,  1584 ;  became  geographer  and  historiographer 
to  the  king.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works,  among  which 
are  Historic  Xormanorum  Scriptores  Antiqui  (Ancient 
Historians  of  the  Normans.  1619)  and  Historic^  Francorum 
Scriptores  coetani  (Contemporarv  Writers  of  the  History 
of  the  Franks,  5  vols.,  1636-41).  D.  near  Paris,  Mav  30, 
1640. 

Duchobor'zi  (i.  e.  champions  of  the  Spirit) :  a  sect  among 
the  peasantry  of  Russia.  They  seceded  from  the  Molokan 
sect  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  sect  was  founded  by  one  Ilarion  Pobirochin,  who  taught 
the  Trinity  and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  considered 
himself,  it  is  said,  an  incarnation  of  God.  Their  doctrinal 
svstcm,  however,  is  not  well  known,  but  their  ethical  teach- 
ings sliow  a  striking  resemlilance  to  those  of  Quakers,  espe- 
cially in  their  dependence  upon  an  "inward  light."  They  re- 
fuse to  take  oaths,  to  serve  in  the  array,  to  partake  of  the 
sacraments,  and  they  reject  a  saceniotal  class,  a  liturgical 
service,  etc.  They  were  banished  in  consequence  to  the 
regions  near  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  1841  they  were  exiled  to 
the  Trans-Caucasus,  where  they  are  now  chiefly  found. 

Du'cie,  Earls  of  (United  Kingdom,  1837) :  Barons  Ducie 
(England,  1763),  Barons  Moreton  (Ignited  Kingdom,  1837). 
— IIexrv  John  Reynolds  Moreton.  third  earl,  P.  ('.,  F.  R.  S., 
b.  June  26, 1827;  was  M.  P.  for  Stroud  1852-53,  and  succeeded 
his  father  June  2,  1853. 

Ducis,  diVsees,  Jean  Francois:  poet;  b.  at  Versailles, 
France,  Aug.  22,  1733;  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry; 
declined  the  seat  in  the  senate  which  Napoleon  ofl'cred,  and 
lived  in  deep  retirement  in  his  native  city.  C)f  his  original 
works,  the  tragedy  Ahufar  (1795)  became  very  celelirated, 
but  he  is  best  known  from  his  having  translated  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  French  stage  Hamlet  (1769),  Borneo  and 
Juliet  (1772),  Lear  (1783).  Macbeth  (1784),  A'ing  John  (1791), 
and  Othello  (1792).     D.  at  Versailles,  Mar.  31,  1816. 
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Diirk  [connected  with  verl)  A)  rf«<-/.-:  Germ,  tiiiirlieti]:  the 
piipular  name  for  uiuny  waterfowl  of  the  faniily  AniitiiJfr, 
typilieil  by  the  eoinnion  liuck  Aiifi.f  huacas.  In  a  general  way 
•flicks  are  distinfcuished  from  geese  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  niergansei-s  on  the  other  liy  a  broad,  flattened  bill,  short 
legs,  and  scaleil  tarsi.  There  are  about  150  species,  grouped 
in  two  sub-families,  the  river  ducks  (Anatinw)  and  sea  ducks 
(Fuligutinip).  the  former  without,  the  latter  with  a  flap  or 
lobe  on  the  liind  toe.  'J'he  members  of  these  groups  are  by 
no  means  so  restricted  in  their  habitats  as  the  popular  names 
might  seem  to  indicate,  the  fresh-water  species  going  to  the 
sea  and  ricf  ri-r.sd.  The  rudily  duck  and  its  allies  are  some- 
times placed  in  a  group  apart  {Erixma/uiiiKi')  on  account  of 
the  long,  narrow  tail  feathers,  and  the  tree  ducks  (Dent/rofi/i/- 
nn),  which  have  leanings  toward  the  geese,  are  occasionally 
classified  with  those  birds.  There  are  ducks  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  species  being  most  numerous  in  warm 
regions,  the  individuals  m  cold  climates.  The  species  inhab- 
iting the  temperate  zones  usually  migrate  north  or  south 
(according  to  the  hemisphere  they  reside  in)  in  spring  to  their 
l)reeding-places,  while  in  winter  they  a.ssenilile  in  vast  flocks, 
^[ale  ducks  are  generally  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  fe- 
males, and  have  a  peculiar  bony  enlargement  of  the  windpipe 
just  above  the  bronchi.  The  majority  of  species  nest  on  tlie 
ground,  some  in  holes,  while  a  few  build  in  hollow  trees  or 
even  among  the  branches.  The  eggs  are  from  six  to  sixteen 
in  number,  the  period  of  incubation  three  to  four  weeks; 
the  young  are  clothed  with  down  and  run  about  as  socm  as 
liatched.  Most  ducks  lly  well,  anil  some  are  estimated  lo 
make  from  60  to  90  miles  an  hour,  the  old  S(piaw  (Cliiiii/nla 
/ii/ematis)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amerii^a  being  one 
of  the  swiftest.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  species, 
the  steamer-duck  (Tacliijeres  ciiiertus)  of  South  America,  is 
flightless  in  its  adult  form,  although  it  flies  when  young,  the 
growth  of  the  wings  not  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  body. 
In  tilt!  cold  regions  of  the  north  ducks  and  their  eggs  form 
important  articles  of  food,  wliile  their  skins  and  the  down 
used  for  lining  their  nests  are  made  into  garments. 

The  dillercnt  breeds  of  domesticated  ducks,  with  the  prob- 
able exception  of  certain  varieties  in  China  and  tiie  neigh- 
boring countries,  are  all  descended  from  the  mallard.  In 
domestication  ducks  become  polygamous,  although  they  al- 
ways live  in  pail's  when  wikl.  The  male  also  ceases  to  care 
for  his  offspring,  and  even  the  females  are  sometimes  not 
good  mothers,  so  that  it  is  always  better  to  hatch  ducks' 
eggs  under  a  hen.  The  eggs,  owing  to  their  somewhat  rank 
taste,  are  less  prized  than  those  of  the  hen,  but  the  flesh  of 
some  breeds,  such  as  the  Aylesbury  duck,  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy. 

Ducks  .seem  to  have  been  domesticated  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  for  they  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
Koman  writers  of  the  first  century  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  covered  with  netting  to  prevent  their  escape. 
The  mandarin-duck  of  (,'hina,  the  Aix  galericulata,  a  near 
relative  of  the  summer  duck  of  the  IT.  S.,  is  regarded  in 
China  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  affection.      F.  A.  Lucas. 

Duckbill,  or  Water-raole :  a  monotrematous  inammal 
(Ornithorhynchus  anatinus)   of  Van   Diemen's   Land   and 


Duckbill ;  Omithurhyjtchna. 

Australia.     It  deviates  less  from  the  birds  than  any  other 
mammals  except  the  Tachyolossid.*:  {q.  v.). 
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The  duckbill  is  the  only  animal  of  its  genus.  It  is  about 
lo  inches  long,  witli  a  brown  fur.  It  has  a  sort  of  horny 
tooth  near  llie  base  of  each  jaw  or  niandil)lc,  and  the  males 
have  spurs  on  the  hind  legs.  The  female  has  no  nipple,  but 
the  young  (which  are  at  first  very  slightly  developed)  draw 
their  milk  through  a  slit-like  opening. 

This  animal  inhabits  ponds  and  quiet  streams,  where  it 
swims  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  head  some- 
what elevated,  often  diving  for  its  food,  which  consists  of 
insects  and  other  small  aquatic  animals.  It  climbs  trees 
with  facility,  and  is  .sometimes  seen  in  small  groups  on  the 
limbs  of  trees  near  the  water.  It  digs  a  burrow,  often  30 
feet  long,  in  the  river-bank,  with  one  opening  above  and 
another  below  water.  This  burrow  is  projecte(l  in  a  serjien- 
tine  course  into  the  bank  and  a.secnds  toward  its  termina- 
tion, and  at  the  end  is  built  the  nest,  which  is  composed  of 
dried  grasses,  leaves,  weeds,  etc.,  strewn  over  the  floor.  See 
Oknithokuynchiu^. 

Ducking-stool:  a  contrivance  formerly  used  in  Great 
Hritain  and  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  ))niiishment 
of  scolds.  The  most  common  form  seems  to  have  lieeri  that 
of  a  strong  wooden  cliair  attached  to  one  end  of  a  beam, 
which  pivoted  midway  on  a  i>ost  [ilanted  in  the  ground  at 
the  edge  of  a  |)ond  or  stream.  The  woman  having  been 
secured  in  the  chair,  the  beam  was  worked  up  and  down  by 
a  chain  at  the  other  end,  and  she  was  thus  plunged  into  the 
water,  or  "  ihicked."  The  practice  of  ducking  originated  to- 
ward the  close  of  (he  fifteenth  century,  and  very  generally 
prevailed  in  Great  Hritain  until  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  in  some  places  even  lo  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Duck  Ri  ver :  a  river  of  Tennessee ;  rises  in  Coflfee  County ; 
flows  nearly  westward  through  Middle  Tennessee,  and  enters 
the  Tennessee  Kiver  in  Humphries  County.  Length  about 
250  miles. 

Duckweed  :  a  small  ami  usually  floating  jilant,  with  uni- 
sexual flowers,  without  calyx  or  corolla,  and  with  loose 
hanging  roots.  The  duckweeds  belong  to  the  family  Lem- 
nacem,  and  are  relate<l  to  the  arums.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  worhl,  and  several  species  are  found  in  the 
U.  S.,  covering  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters  with  their  flat 
green  fronds. 

Duclerc,  Charles  Theodore  Eug^xk:  statesman;  b.  at 
Hagneres-de-Bigorre,  France.  Xov.  9,  1812;  entered  the  of- 
fice of  Le  Bon  Sens  in  Paris.  1836.  as  a  [iroof-reader,  but 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  editor;  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
jS^atinnal  1840-46,  contributing  a  series  of  important  finan- 
cial articles.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  took  an  active 
part,  displaying  energy  and  bravery  in  the  critical  days  of 
May  and  June.  As  representative  to  the  National  AssemVjly 
(1871)  from  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and  the  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  he  led  the  Republican  Left  and  figured  prominent- 
ly in  debate.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  1875,  and  senator  for  life  Dec.  10  of  that  year. 
On  Aug.  7,  1882.  Duclerc  became  Premier,  but  his  ministry 
was  lacking  in  strength,  and  fell  iu  Jan.,  1883,  on  account  of 
its  persistent  demand  for  the  expulsion  from  French  terri- 
tory of  princes  who  might  lie  dangerous  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  its  refusal  to  consent  to  a  compromi.se  bill. 
D.  July  21,  1888.  F.  M.  Colby. 

Diidos.  dii'klo',  Charles  Pixeau:  author;  b.  at 
Hinan.  France,  Feb.  12.  1704;  wrote  .several  success- 
ful romances;  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1747;  appointed  historiograplier  of  France  in  1753. 
Among  his  works  are  moral  essays  entitled  Consi- 
lUratitins  snr  lex  Mdexirs  de  ce  iSihIe  (Reflections  on 
the  Manners  of  this  Century,  1750)  and  Mhnoire.i 
■ti-cre/s  Kur  h.i  rk/iies  de  Louis  XIV.  et  XV.  (Secret 
Memoii's  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  Paris, 
1  791).     D.  in  Paris,  Mar.  36,  1772. 

Diicrot,  dii  kro',  Auguste  Alexandre;  soldier; 
I',  at  Nevers,  Feb.  24,  1817;  educated  at  Saint-Cyr; 
apjiointed  lieutenant  in  the  army  Dec.  27,  1840,  and 
general  of  division  June  7,  1865.  After  the  battle  of 
Sedan  he  declined  those  favoi-s  which  the  French 
ollicers  could  obtain  on  their  word  of  honor,  and  was 
incarcerated  at  Pont-ik-Mousson.  He  escaped  and 
reached  Paris.  He  commanded  at  Rneil,  La  Jon- 
chere,  and  Buzenval,  and  partook  in  the  various  sor- 
ties. After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  wished  to 
retire  to  private  life,  but  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Eighth  Army-corps,  stationed  at  Bourges.    In  poli- 
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tics  he  opposed  every  scheme  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
empire.  He  wrote  La  Journee  de  Sedan;  La  ^'erile  sur 
VAIgerie  (1871) ;  Ohserrafiuns  sur  le  st/sfime  de  hi  dffense 
de  la  France;  Defense  de  Paris  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1875-78). 
D.  in  Paris,  Aug.  17,  1882. 

Ductility  [Lat.  ducti  lifas,  deriv.  of  Lat.  duc'tilis,  capa- 
ble of  being  drawn,  capable  of  extension;  du'cere,  draw]: 
capability  of  being  drawn  out  into  a  long  and  slender  form. 
The  metals  having  the  greatest  ductility  are  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  aluminium,  and  iron.  A  grain  of  gold  may  be 
drawn  into  500  feet  of  wire,  and  a  wire  of  platinum  not  ex- 
ceeding a  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  has  been  obtained 
by  placing  a  fine  wire  of  jjlatinum  in  the  axis  of  a  larger 
silver  wire,  then  drawing  the  compound  wire  in  the  usual 
mode,  and  finally  dissolving  the  silver  by  nitric  acid.  The 
ductility  of  glass  (when  molted  or  heated  to  a  red  heat)  is 
almost  unlimited.  The  ductility  of  many  bodies  is  modified 
by  temperature. 

Dii  Deffand,  Marqiise :  See  Beffaxd. 

Diulevaiit.  dii  de-va"ari',  Madame:  See  Saxd.  Georoe. 

Dudley  :  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  "a  detached  part  of  Worcestershire  and  South  Staf- 
fordshire; 9  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Birmingham  (see  map  of 
England,  ref.  10-G).  It  is  well  built,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  iron-trade.  Here  are  manufactures  of  glass, 
grates,  fire-irons,  nails,  vices,  chain-cables,  etc.  Xear  Dud- 
ley are  the  ruins  of  Dudley  Castle,  founded  in  760  a.  d.  by 
Dudo.  a  Saxon  prince.  Mines  of  coal  and  iron  and  quar- 
ries of  Silurian  limestone  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Dud- 
ley returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1891)  of  mu- 
nicipal borough.  45,740 ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  90,223. 

Dudley.  Benmamix  Wixslow,  LL.  D.  :  surgeon ;  b.  in 
Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.,in  1785;  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Lexington,  Ky..  and  took  his  degree  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1806.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1810,  and 
during  his  four  years  of  absence  studied  with  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Abernethy,  Cline,  Larrey,  Dubois,  Boyer,  JIarjolin, 
and  others.  In  1817,  in  conjunction  with  Blythe,  Caldwell, 
Brown,  Richardson,  Drake,  etc.,  he  organized  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Transylvania,  which  was 
long  the  leading  school  of  medicine  in  the  West.  He  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  surgeons  of  his 
day.  and  is  said  to  have  performed  lithotomy  225  times  with 
but  six  deaths.     D.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  20,  1870. 

Dudley,  Charles  Edward  :  U.  S.  Senator;  b.  in  Stafford- 
shire, England,  May  23,  1780;  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1794.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Albany  in  1821,  and  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  V.  S.  for  an  unexpired  term  of  four  veai-s  in 
1829.  D.  in  Albanv.  Jan.  23,  1841.  The  Dudley  Observa- 
torv  at  Albanv,  X.  Y.,  was  founded  by  his  widow,  who  gave 
it  i70.000. 

Dudley,  Edmuxd  :  minister  of  Henry  VII.  of  England ; 
b.  about  1462 ;  notorious  for  his  extortions  from  the  people 
in  connection  with  his  associate  Empson,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  king's  avarice;  became  privy  councilor,  but  was  sent  to 
the  block  by  Henry  VIII.  Aug.  18, 1510.  He  was  the  father 
of  John  Dudley,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland 
in  1.551.     See  Xorthimberlaxd,  Johx  Dudley,  Duke  of. 

Dudley,  Henry  Bate:  journalist  and  dramatist;  b.  at 
Fenny-Compton,  England,  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  destined  for  the  Church,  but  devoted  his  time 
and  encrgv  chiefly  to  literature.  In  1775  he  founded  the 
Morning  Post  and  in  1780  the  Morning  Herald,  both  of 
which  achieved  a  great  and  rapid  success.  Of  his  plays  the 
most  important  are  i^/(7f/i  of  i?aco«  (1779);  The  Woodman 
(1791);  T/ie  Blackamoor  Washed  White  (1770);  and  The 
Trarelers  in  Su-itzerland  (1793).  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Garrick.     D.  in  London,  Feb.  1,  1824. 

Dudley,  Joseph  :  Colonial  Governor ;  son  of  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, deputy  Governor  of  Massachn setts;  b.  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  July  23,  1647.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Massiichusctts  in  1686,  chief  justice  of  New  York  in  1690, 
and  was  Governor  of  his  native  province  from  1702  to  1715. 
D.  in  Roxbury,  Apr.  2,  1720. 

Dudley,  Paul,  F.  R.  S. :  lawyer;  son  of  Joseph  Dudley; 
b.  Sejjt.  3,  1675;  graduated  at  Harvard  1600,  and  studied 
law  at  the  Temple  in  London.  He  was  distinguished  for 
eloquence  and  talents;  became  attorney-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1702,  and  chief  justice  in  1745:  founded  the 
Dudleian  Lectureship  at  Harvard  College.  D.  in  Roxbury, 
Jan.  25,  1751. 


Dudley,  Thomas  :  Colonial  Governor ;  b.  at  Xorthampton, 
England,  in  1576 :  served  in  Holland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
army,  and  in  1630  went  to  Boston  as  deputy  Ciovernor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  under  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Brad- 
street.  He  held  tlie  office  twelve  years.  He  was  Governor 
of  the  colony  in  1634,  1640,  164o,  and  1650,  and  became 
major-general  in  1644.  D.  July  31, 1653,  at  Roxbury,  where 
he  left  an  estate  long  held  by  liis  descendants. 

Dudley,  Thomas  Uxderwood:  bishop;  b.  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Sept.  26,  1837;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; served  in  the  Southern  army  during  the  civil  war; 
studied  theology  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1867. 
He  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  in  Baltimore,  in  1869  ; 
was  chosen  assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky  in  1874,  and  in  1884 
became  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Duel  [Fr.  duel :  Ital.  duello,  based  upon  duellum.,  the  Old 
Lat.  form  of  helium,  which  was  adopted  into  Romance  on 
the  pedantic  but  mistaken  presumption  that  the  word  im- 
plied a  contest  between  two  (duo) ;  the  word  may  be  con- 
nected with  Gr.  SaFls.  battle.  SiiFios,  hostile,  or  with  Sanskr. 
dvis-,  hate]  :  originally  a  trial  by  battle  resorted  to  by  two 
individuals,  either  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  of  decid- 
ing a  disputed  right ;  in  more  recent  times  a  hostile  meet- 
ing between  two  persons  in  consequence  of  an  affront  given 
by  one  to  the  other,  and  for  the  pui-pose  of  affording  satis- 
faction to  the  injured  party. 

The  practice  of  fighting  duels  as  a  means  of  deciding  pri- 
vate differences  seems  to  have  originated,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  with  tlie  feudal  system.  The  appeal  to  arms  as 
an  alternative  to  tlie  trial  by  ordeal  was  placed  under  defi- 
nite regulations  liy  a  code  promulgated  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  of 
France,  in  1306.  This  same  monarch,  however,  discouraged 
private  duels. 

In  England,  dueling  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
this  period  appeared  the  famous  Treatise  of  Honor,  by  Vin- 
centio  Saviolo,  a  fierce  and  punctilious  Italian.  He  was  a 
fencing-master  by  profession.  His  work,  published  in  1594 
— now  little  knovyn — appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference  in  cases  of  supposed  insult.  Sa- 
violo resolves  all  quarrels  into  the  lie — that  is,  he  supposes 
the  original  insult  to  be  followed  by  a  regular  series  of  re- 
plies and  retorts,  until  one  of  the  parties  is  reduced  to  give 
the  lie  direct:  which,  like  the  phrase  "stupid  youth"  in 
some  German  universities,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
appeal  to  arms. 

Henry  II.  of  France  issued  an  edict  in  1574  prohibiting 
the  public  or  judicial  combat.  This  decree  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  liis  favorite  La  Chataigneraye  from  wounds 
received  in  the  lists.  The  public  duel  survived  longer  in 
Italy.  Its  abolition  in  France  was  not  followed  by  the  good 
effects  which  the  statesmen  of  those  days  probably  antici- 
pated from  it.  Private  duels,  conducted  with  a  sanguinary 
spirit  before  unheard  of,  became  very  prevalent.  Brantome 
gives  instances  of  duelists  who  prided  themselves  on  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  taken  of  their  opponents,  and 
were  not  less  esteemed  in  society  for  having  done  so;  there 
were  said  to  be  regiments  in  the  same  service,  the  officers 
of  which  were  bound  to  fight  one  another  whenever  they 
met.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  mentions  the  honor  in 
which  the  French  ladies  held  the  brave  Balagny,  a  man 
with  neither  wit.  figure,  nor  fortune,  but  whose  merit  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  eight  or  nine  of  his 
friends  in  single  combat. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  custom  of  the  seconds  tak- 
ing part  in  the  quarrels  of  their  principals  seems  first  to 
have  been  established — a  custom  which  did  not  cease  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  such  prac- 
tices were  rife  in  all  parts  of  France  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
the  extraordinary  asserlious  of  writers  of  those  times — that 
120  gentlemen  were  killed  in  duels  in  a  single  province  in 
six  months;  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  4.000  fell  in  two 
years;  and  that  this  mania  cost  France  more  gentle  blood 
than  thirty  years  of  civil  war.  Henry  IV.  issued  edicts 
against  dueling;  Louis  XIII.  proceeded  against  it  with  such 
severity  that  it  is  said  wounded  duelists  were  dragged  from 
the  field  to  the  gibbet;  but  this  extreme  severity,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  appears  to  have  had  no  good  effect.  In  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  fell,  with  two  of  his  seconds,  in  a  quarrel  with 
another  grandee.    Soon  after  this  many  noblemen  and  gen- 
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tlemen  of  undoubted  courago  luaile  a  voluntary  compact  to 
abstain  from  dueling.  This  ri'solulion  was  seconded  by 
Louis  XI\'.  when  of  age,  in  several  edicts.  It  should  be 
remembered  to  the  honor  of  that  numarch  that  he  labored 
during  his  whole  life  to  correct  this  abuse,  and  with  cousid- 
eralile  success.  One  of  his  expedients  was  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  chivalry,  the  Marechaussee  or  Connctablie,  the 
memliers  of  wliich  were  the  nuirslials  of  France,  which  was 
to  deeide  on  all  questions  in  which  a  gentleman  might  con- 
ceive his  honor  to  be  involved.  French  duels  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  become  rather  farcical.  Ilarndess  enough, 
surely,  were  those  of  Gambelta  and  Fourton,  who  in  1878 
fouglit  on  a  foggy  morning  at  a  distance  of  forty  paces,  and 
of  lien.  Hmdanger  and  Jl.  Fouquet,  in  1888.  in  whicOi  the 
general  "spitted"  himself  on  the  rapier  of  tlic  retired  attor- 
ney. Killing  in  duels  in  France  is  now  punishable  as  homi- 
cide, and  a  civil  action  lies  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the 
man  who  has  been  slain. 

The  first  attempt  made  in  Great  Britain  to  introduce  legis- 
lative enactments  for  the  snjipression  of  duels  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  ITb'i.  when,  after  the  duel  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  with  Lord  Mohun,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  into  the  Commons,  but  lost  on  the  third  reading. 
A  challenge  to  fight  is  now  a  high  misdemeanor.  In  Scot- 
land as  late,  it  would  appear,  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  licenses  for  dueling  were  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  formed  a  source  of  revenue:  killing  in  a  duel  without 
license  was  murder.  In  Germany  duels  are  punishable  with 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  yet  in  1887  an  oniecr  was  ex- 
]ielleil  from  the  army  for  refusing  to  challenge  one  who 
iiad  insulted  him  I  In  no  country  were  duels  more  prevalent 
formerly  tlian  in  Ireland.  Jn  France  the  period  of  the  re- 
stored monarchy  (1815-48)  was  one  of  those  in  which  duels 
were  most  rife,  not  only  among  the  military,  but  among 
civilians:  but  since  1848  they  have  greatly  diminished.  In 
Great  Britain  a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  dueling  in  the 
army  liy  a  new  article  (the  i)8tlO  inserted  in  the  articles  of 
war  of  1844,  rendering  it  an  olTense  punishable  by  cashier- 
ing. Dui^ls  arc  comparatively  rare  in  Belgium,  although 
the  soil  of  that  country  is  fre(inently  chosen  for  the  encoun- 
ters between  gentlemen  from  adjacent  states. 

The  first  duel  in  North  America  is  said  to  have  occurred 
at  Plymouth,  Mass..  in  1631.  The  most  famous  duel  in  tlie 
U.  S.  was  that  lietween  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, in  1804,  in  which  the  latter  lost  his  life.  Other  notable 
duels  were  those  between  Henry  Clay  and  .John  Kandolpli, 
Apr.,  1820 :  bclwi'en  Andrew  .lacUson  and  Charles  Dickin- 
son, in  which  the  latter  was  killed  :  and  between  Thomas  II. 
Benton  and  Lucas,  the  latter  being  killed.  In  the  U.  .S.  by 
common  law  the  survivor  and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of  mur- 
der when  one  of  the  parties  is  killed.  It  is,  moreover,  not 
only  made  illegal  by  statute,  but  is  forbidden  in  the  army 
ancl  navy  liy  the  articles  of  war.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  nuule  to  suppress  dueling,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Hie 
custom  is  still  prevalent  in  some  form,  more  or  less  serious, 
in  all  but  the  Lnglish-speaking  countries. 

The  weapons  usually  employed  in  duels  are  the  pistol  and 
the  sword,  or  rapier.  In  Scandinavian  countries  what  was 
known  as  the  "girdle  duel"  wa,s  formerly  practiced,  in 
which  the  two  comliatants  were  stripped,  tied  together  by  a 
girdle,  and  a  knife  given  to  each.  They  then  fought  until 
one  or  both  succumbed.  This  duel  is  the  subject  of  the 
fanuius  statue  on  the  (jnay  at  Stockholm.  In  Tibet  it  is 
re])orted  tliat  the  two  adversaries  throw  a  white  piece  of 
metal  and  a  black  piece  of  metal  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
water,  plunge  their  hands  simultaneously  at  a  given  signal 
into  the  water,  and  the  one  who  succeeds  in  securing  the 
white  piece  vindicates  his  honor.  In  Germany,  in  wliat  is 
curiously  enough  called  the"  American  duel,"  the  two  jiarties 
draw  lots,  and  the  unlucky  one  is  Ixiund  to  die  by  his  own 
hand  in  a  specified  time.  The  most  interesting  German  duel- 
ing custom  is  the  student  McnKiiri'n.  Nearly  every  student 
lielongs  to  a  Curps,  as  a  memlicr  of  which  he  is  bounil  to  fight. 
If  after  a  rea.sonalile  length  of  lime  he  has  had  no  quarrel 
thrust  upon  him,  the  leader  of  the  corps  informs  him  that 
he  must  have  a  duel  within  a  certain  period.  He  is  then 
ol)liged  to  secure  a  (puirrel  with  some  one — perhaps  he  may 
select  his  best  friend.  The  duels  are  fought  with  Srltldgi'r — 
long,  thin,  double-edged  weapons  whicii  are  sharpened  only 
at  the  extremities.  The  parts  of  the  Ijody  lialile  to  be  hit 
and  also  the  sword  arm  are  protected  bv  padding.  The 
throat  is  protected  by  a  stiff  collar  and  tlie  eyes  by  lieavy 
goggles,  so  that  the  only  exposed  parts  arc  the  face  and 
brow.     Wounds  are  seldom  serious,  but  often   leave  ugly 


scars,  of  which  the  bearers  are  very  proud.  The  custom  is 
senseless  enough,  but  seems  to  be'  firmly  fixed  in  student 
tradition,  and  has  been  sanctioned  l)y  German  leaders,  nota- 
bly by  Prince  Bismarck.  Since  188^!  these  duels  have  been 
punishable  with  imprisonment,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced 
with  nuicli  rigor.  lleviscd  by  C.  II.  Thl'KHER. 

Uiicii'iiil  (in  Sp.  (hu/iia) :  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  on  the 
Queen  of  S|iain  ;  in  a  more  general  sense  a  woman  holding 
a  middle  station  lietween  a  governess  and  a  companion,  and 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  young  ladies. 

Diier,  John,  LL.  D.  :  jurist ;  1).  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7, 
1782;  son  of  Col.  Duer.  He  practiced  law  in  New  York 
city,  whither  he  removed  in  1820,  and  was  elecfed  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  that  city  in  184!(.  .\niong  his 
works  is  T/ie  Law  and  Practice  of  Marine.  Insurance  (3 
vols.,  184.5-46).  He  succeeded  Oakley  as  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  in  1857.     D.  on  Staten  Island,  Aug.  8,  1858. 

DiUT,  William  Alexaxder  :  jurist  ;  b.  in  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1780;  a  brother  of  .John  Ducr.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Alexander,  claimant  of  the 
earldom  of  Stirling.  He  was  admilted  to  the  bar  in  1803, 
and  became  a  partner  of  Edward  Livingston  in  New  Orleans, 
but  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York  about  1813.  He  was  a 
judge  of  tlu'  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  from  1823  to  1829. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  author  of  a  TreatiKe  an  the  Conxlitutional 
Jurisprudence  uf  tlie  United  States  (\'6^iS).  D.  in  New  York, 
May  30,  1858. 

Diiez,  dil  a',  Ernest  A\gk  :  figure-painter:  b.  in  Paris, 
France.  iMar.  8,  184:S.  Pupil  of  Carolus-Duran  :  first-class 
medal.  Salon,  1879;  olUccr  Legion  of  Honor  1889.  His  pic- 
tures of  modern  Parisian  life  are  charming.  He  sometimes 
jiainted  historical  and  religious  subjects.  His  tri|)lych  St. 
Cutlil>ert  is  a  work  of  tine  quality,  and  is  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery,  Paris.     D.  in  Paris,'Apr.  5. 18i)6.    W.  A.  0. 

Diifauro,  dii'for',  Jules  Armand  Stanislas:  orator  and 
statesman  :  b.  at  Saujon,  in  Charente-Infcricure,  France, 
Dec.  4.  17!)8  ;  practiced  law  at  Bordeaux  ;  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1884,  and  became  an  influential 
leader  of  the  liberal  party.  After  the  formation  of  the  re- 
public in  1848  he  was  a  moderate  re[iublican  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  aliout  two 
months  ending  in  December  of  that  year.  He  filled  the 
same  office  from  June  to  Oct.,  1849,  anil  was  driven  from 
the  public  service  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec,  1851,  after 
which  he  gained  great  eminence  at  the  bar.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Justice  by  Thiers  in  Feb.,  1871.  D.  at 
kueil,  June  27,  1881. 

Diifay,  diifa',  Charles  Prani;ois  de  Cisterxav  :  savant ; 
b.  in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  14.  1698.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  theory  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  vitreous  and  resinous, 
and  wrote  treatises  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences.  D. 
July  16,  1739. 

Duff,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary ;  b.  on  a  farm  near  Pitlochry,  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Apr. 
26,  1806  ;  educated  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1839  he  was  or- 
dained the  first  missicmary  of  the  Kirk  to  India,  and  labored 
there  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  many  years.  He  de- 
parted from  the  traditional  methods  of  missionary  work, 
and  laid  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  education  in  .secular 
matters  alongside  of  the  religious.  In  1839  he  published  a 
work  On  India  and  the  Missions.  After  the  disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Church  in  1843  he  was  the  chief  agent  of  the 
mission  which  the  Free  Church  nuiintains  at  Calcutta.  lie 
visited  the  L^.  S.  in  1854,  returned  to  India  in  1855.  and  re- 
mained there  until  1863.  After  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
became  I'rofessor  of  Evangelistic  Theology  in  the  theologi- 
cal schools  of  the  Free  Church.  I),  in  Edinburgh,  Fel).  12, 
1878.  Sec  his  Life  bv  George  Smith  (2  vols.,  Lonikm,  1879  ; 
2d  ed.  1881). 

Diifferiii  niul  .\vii.  FKEnEiui  k  Temple  Hamilton  Black- 
wood, Marquis  of:  British  diplonuilist ;  b.  in  Florence, 
Italy,  June  24.  1836,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  July  31, 
1841  ;  for  a  few  years  subsequent  was  lord-in-wailing  to  the 
Queen  ;  in  18.55  was  attached  to  the  mission  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  to  Yienna  :  in  18(50  sent  as  British  commissioner  to 
Syria  to  investigate  the  nuissacre  of  Christians  there  ;  was 
L'nder  Secretary  of  State  for  India  1864-66,  and  in  the  latter 
year  for  a  sliort  time  Under  Sec:retary  for  War.  In  1868 
lie  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
created  a  British  earl  in  1871,  and  in  1873  appointed  Gov- 
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emor-General  of  Canada,  an  office  which  he.  held  for  six 
years.  He  secured  a  great  degree  of  popularity  during  his 
term  of  office  in  Canada  owing  to  his  courtesy,  and  to  his 
ability  and  tact  in  his  eloquent  addresses.  In  Feb..  1879,  he 
was  appointed  British  aniliassador  at  St.  Petersburg  :  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople  in  May,  1881  ;  in  Oct.,  1882.  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  the  British  tJor- 
erninent  and  Egypt ;  in  1884  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India ; 
in  1888  British  ambassador  at  Koine  ;  the  same  year  was 
created  Jlarquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava ;  and  was  British  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  18S)l-!)6,  when  he  retired  from  the  diplo- 
matic service.  In  1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society:  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Harvard  same  year,  and  that  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford 
in  1S79.  Among  his  published  works  are  Letters  from  Uigli 
Latitudes  (London,  1860) ;  Contriltntiims  ti>  an  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Ireland  (1866):  Speecfies  in  India  (18!t0).— His 
wife,  Georgixa  Kowax  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  186'3,  is  author  of  Our  Viceregal  Life  in  India  (188!))  and 
My  Canadian  Journal  (1801).  Lispings  from  Low  Lati- 
tudes (1863).  erroneously  attributed  to  his  wife,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  ills  mother.  ISIeil  JIacdoxald. 

DiifHeld.  George.  D.I).:  clergyman:  b.  in  Lancaster co.. 
Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1782:  son  of  George  DulKeld,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  about  1782,  and  became  an 
extensive  landliolder.  Tlie  son  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1752.  antl  was  tutor  for  two  years  in  that  institution  ; 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1761 ;  after  minis- 
tering to  churches  at  Carlisle,  Big  Springs,  and  Monaghan, 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  well  as 
in  his  native  State :  opposed  the  Old  Light  party  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (see  Old  Lights)  :  in  1771  was  settled 
over  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  Phihidelphia:  noted 
for  patriotism ;  became  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  was  associate  chaplain  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress (1774):  was  active  in  reorganizing  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli  after  the  war;  author  of  An  Account  of  a  Mission- 
ary Tour  through  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1766.  and  A 
Thanksqiving  Sermon  on  Peace,  delivered  in  1783.  D.  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  2,  1790. 

Diitfleld.  George.  D.  D.  :  clergyman  :  grandson  of  George 
Duffield  (1732-90):  b.  at  Strasburg,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  July 
4.  1794;  educated  at  the  L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  He 
was  for  many  years  a  pastor  of  Presbyterian  cliurches  in 
Philadel|ihia,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  and  was  an  active 
leader  of  the  "  New  School "'  movement.  I),  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  .lune  36,  1869. 

Duffield.  George,  D.  D.  :  clergvman  :  son  of  George  Duf- 
field  (1794-1869):  b.  at  Carlisle,  i?a..  Sept.  12,  1818;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1837,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city,  1840 ;  held  various  Presbyterian  pas- 
torates. Author  of  the  familiar  hymns  Blest  Saviour,  Thee 
I  love  (1851)  and  Stand  up,  stand  up,  for  Jesus  (1858).  D. 
at  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  July  6,  1888. 

Diiffleld.  JoHX  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. :  mathematician  ; 
b.  in  McConnellsburg,  Pa..  Feb.  19.  1823 ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  1841,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
there  1844.  In  the  college  he  became  suecessivelv  tutor  in 
Greek  1845,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  1847,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  18-56,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics  1862.  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  again  1871. 
He  published  The  Princeton  Pulpit  (1850)  and  various  im- 
portant articles  and  pamphlets,  among  them  Tlie  Discovery 
of  the  Law  of  Gravitation;  That  Blemed  Hope  (1866):  The 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics  (1867) ;  Is  the  Origin  of  Man  try 
Evolution  consistent  with  liiblical  Anthropology  9  (1878) ; 
Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  President  McLean  (1886). 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 

DllfBeld.  Saml'el  Augi-stl'S  Willoughby  :  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  religious  poet  ;  son  of  George  Duffield  (1818- 
88)  \  i).  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Sept.  24, 1843  ;  graduated  at  Yale 
1863  ;  since  1882  nreacheil  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Among  his 
publications  arc  Warp  and  Woof  (New  York.  1870) ;  Eng- 
lisli  Ifi/mns,  their  Authors  anil  History  (1886);  and  Latin 
Hi/mn-writers  and  their  Jli/mns  (posthumous,  completed 
and  edited  by  Koliert  Ellis  Thompson,  1889).  D.  at  Bloom- 
field. N.  J.,  May  12,  1887.  H.  A.  Beers. 

Duffy.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  :  statesman  and  author  ;  b.  in 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  1816;  t^diteil  a  journal  in  Dublin  .and 
then  in  Belfast;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nation, 
which  became  the  organ  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and 
at  first  zealously  supported  O'Connell ;  was  tried  and  con- 


victed of  sedition  along  with  O'Connell,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  quashed  the  conviction  on  appeal.  He  was  again 
tried  with  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  in  1848 
for  treason-felony,  but  was  acquitted.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  from  New  Ross  1852.  but  resigned  1856  and 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  filled  a  number  of  impor- 
tant offices  in  Victoria,  becoming  Prime  Minister  of  the 
colony  1871.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Ballad  Poetry  of 
Ireland ;  Young  Ireland :  a  Fragment  of  Irish  History, 
lSJfl'50  (1880) ;  and  Four  Years  of  Irish  Eistorxi,  ISJto-Ifi 
(1883).  F.  M.  Colby. 

Dufonr.  diVfoor',  Guillaume  Hexri:  general ;  b.  at  Con- 
stance, Baden.  Sept.  1.5.  1787;  entered  the  French  army  in 
1809.  and  ro.se  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Hundred  Days, 
liut  retired  from  the  French  service  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  and  resumed  his  Swiss  citizenship.  In  1847  he 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  federal  army  raised 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  republic  against  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Sonderbund.  He  quickly  quelled  the  rebellion. 
In  1864  he  was  president  of  the  Geneva  convention.  Among 
his  works  are  De  la,  fortification  permanente  (On  Permanent 
Fortification.  Geneva  and  Paris.  1824)  and  Cours  de  Tactique 
(Manual  of  Tactics,  1840).     D.  in  Geneva,  July  14,  1875. 

Diiganne. duga'an'.  Augustine  Joseph  Hicket  :  poet  and 
novelist ;  b.  in  Boston.  Mass..  in  1823  :  published  a  volume 
of  poems  (1856)  and  a  prose  work  entitled  a  Class-book  of 
Governments  and  Civil  Society  (1859).  Among  his  poems 
are  TTie  Iron  Harp  (1847)  and  The  Jlission  of  Intellect 
(18.52).     D.  in  New  York,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

Dugdale.  Sir  William:  antiquary;  b.  near  Coleshill.  War- 
wickshire, England.  Sept.  12.  1605  ;  appointed  blanch-lion 
pursuivant-extraordinary  in  1638;  rouge-croix  pursuivant-in- 
ordinary  in  1640 :  became  Chester  herald  in  1644 :  was  a  royal- 
ist in  the  civil  war ;  became  Norroy  king  of  arms  in  1660, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  Garter  king  of  arms 
in  1677.  Dugdale  and  Dodsworth  published  an  important 
work  on  English  monasteries  entitled  3Ionasticon  Angli- 
canum  (3  vols.,  16.5.5-73).  Among  his  other  works  are  An- 
tiquities of  Waru'ickshire  (1656),  which  is  highlv  esteemed, 
and  Origineg  Juridiciales  (1666).  D.  Feb.  10.  1686.  See  Life 
and  Diary  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale  (edited  by  Hamper,  1827). 

Dughet,  diVgil',  Gaspard  (known  in  France  by  the  name 
of  Gaspard  Poissix) :  landscape-painter ;  b.  in  Rome,  1613. 
He  studied  with  his  brother-in-law.  NichoLas  Poussin,  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  then  worked  under  Claude  Lor- 
rain.  After  this,  his  reputation  being  made,  he  worked  for 
the  Princes  Borghese  and  Panfili.  and  the  Constable  Colonna 
and  even  Bernini  employed  him  to  decorate  rooms.  He  was 
a  popular  landscape-painter ;  his  works  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  gallery  in  Italy.  Many  of  his  pictures  have 
been  engraved  in  England.     D.  in  Rome,  1675.      W.  J.  S. 

Dii'goiig  [a  word  of  JIalay  origin] :  a  marine  animal  of 
the  genus  Ilnlirore,  belonging  to  the  Sirenia.  The  dugong 
of  the  Australian  seas  (Ilalicore  australis)  is  generally  about 
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8  feet  long.  The  upper  lip  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  snout ;  the  upper  jaw  bends  downward  almost  at  a 
rigid  angle  ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane; the  skin  thick  ami  smooth.  In  its  internal  structure 
it  has  considerable  re.semlilaiice  to  the  pachyderms,  and  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  alga>.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart  l)eing  entirely  detached  from  each  other. 
Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemlile  beef,  and  is  prized  as  food.  The 
oil  is  recommended  as  a  sulistitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  and 
there  is  a  regular  fishery  for  the  dugong  in  Moreton  Bay. 
The  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean  is  Ilalicore  dugong, 
that  found  in  the  Red  Sea  ha-s  been  called  Ilalicore  taher- 
naculi.  from  a  belief  that  the  skin  of  the  animal  was  used 
by  tlie  Jews  to  cover  the  tabernac'Ie. 

Revised  bv  F.  A.  LucAS. 
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Diiguny-Troiiiii.  da gii-atroo'SiV,  Rene:  French  naval 
ofliicr  and  scildier:  b.  at  St.-Malo,  Jmio  10.  1073.  From 
lO'JO-97  lie  toiiiiiiaiided  a  privateer,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  entered  tile  royal  navy  ai  captain,  .servinj;  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  In  1707  he  cap- 
tured three  English  wai-sliips  with  a  convoy  of  about  .sixty 
nierchant-ve.ssels  and  transjiorts.  When  it  wius  known  in 
France  that  Charles  Duclerc  had  failed  in  his  attack  on  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  that  lie  had  been  imprisoned  and  assassi- 
nated, Uui,'uay-Trouin  resolved  to  re|)air  this  disgrace  to  the 
French  arms.  Fncouiaged  by  the  Uovernmenl.  he  got  to- 
gether at  St.-Malo  16  vessels  and  4,500  men,  and  with  tliis 
squadron  he  appeared  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Sept.  12,  1711.  The 
governor,  Francisco  de  Castro  Moraes.  though  he  hud  superior 
forces,  made  no  resistance,  and  finally  fled  from  the  city. 
The  French  took  jiossession  .Sept.  22.  sacked  the  public  and 
private  buildings,  and.  after  exacting  a  ransom  from  the 
cowardly  governor,  sailed  away  in  triumph.  Duguay-Trouin 
sub,seci\iently  served  with  the  French  army,  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.    'U.  Sept.  27,  1786. 

Herbert  II.  Smith. 

Dii  Gnesflin,  dU'g«'kli5n',  Bertra.vd  :  general :  b.  near 
Reunes,  France,  about  181-1 ;  fought  against  the  English, 
who  occupied  many  places  in  France,  and  defeated  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Rennes  in  1850.  In  1360  he  com- 
numded  an  army  which  fought  for  Henri  de  Trastamare 
against  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  lie  gained  a  victory 
over  Peter.  Ijut  he  was  defeated  ami  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  Black  Prince  in  1807.  He  paid  a  large  ransom, 
and  was  soon  released.  Having  been  appointed  Const alile 
of  France  in  1809,  he  defended  the  country  against  the  Eng- 
lish invadei's.  whom  he  expelled  from  nearly  every  province 
of  France  before  1375.  1).  July  18,  1380.  See ' Froissart, 
Chrnnicha;  Jamison.  Life  of  Duyuesclin  (1864). 

Diiliumel.  diiaaraer,  Joseph  Tuo.mas:  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop ;  b.  at  Contrecoeur,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
Xov.  6.  1H41.  and  educated  at  the  College  of  Ottawa.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1863,  went  to  Rome  in  1800.  and  in 
1874  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ottawa.  He  foundeil  several 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  there;  revisited  Rome  in  1878, 
1882.  and  in  1886  was  appointed  first  Archbishop  of  Ottawa. 
In  1882  he  was  made  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Neil  Macdonald. 

Diihamel  du  Moncean, -dii-moiiso',  Henri  Louis:  bot- 
anist; b.  in  Paris.  France,  in  1700.  .\inong  his  numerous 
useful  works  are  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  land  (1751);  a 
treatise  on  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  entitled 
De.  hi  Phyniijue  des  Arbres  (illiii);  and  a  work  on  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  (1762).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.     D.  Aug.  28,  1782. 

Duliring',  Louis  A.,  M.  D. :  dermatologist:  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa..  Dec.  23.  1845:  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  afleiward  became  Professor  of  Der- 
matology: ex-president  American  Dermatological  As.socia- 
tion  ;  member  of  the  British.  French,  and  New  York  Dermat- 
ological .Societies.  Author  of  TrcafiKe  on  Skin  Ditfnsen 
(1st  ed.  1887,  subsequently  2d  and  8d  eds.,  translated  into 
French.  Italian,  and  Ru.ssian);  Alld.t  of  akin  />/.s«(.>(;.s(1876- 
80) ;  Epilotne  of  Skin  Diseases  (1882). 

Diiillian  Coliiiiin:  the  Columna  lioxlrnta  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum  at  Rome  (as  Quintilian  states)  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  the  consul  Caius  Duillius  in  the 
battle  of  Mylic,  oil  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  260  n.  c. — 
the  first  naval  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans. Columns  of  this  kind  were  called  roxfrata;  from  hav- 
ing the  beaks  of  ships  (rosira)  projecting  on  each  side.  The 
restoration  of  the  Duillian  column  by  Michaelangelo  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori  on  the  Capitolinc 
llill.  retaining  on  the  pedestal  a  portion  of  the  original  in- 
scription in  archaic  Latin.  The  inscription  has  been  copied 
and  printed,  and  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Duker's  Ftoriix.  Hknrv  Drisler. 

I)ilisl)iir£r.  doois-boorth  :  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia  ;  on 
the  Ruhr  and  near  the  Rhine;  16  miles  X.  of  Diisseldorf 
(.see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  4-(').  It  is  an  old  town, 
and  has  a  church  founded  in  1187.  llere  is  a  gymna.sium, 
with  a  Healschule  and  a  high  .school  for  girls  ;  also  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  ponelain,  soap, 
etc.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  a  city  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  The  railway  which  connects  Cologne  with  Minden 
passes  through  this  place,  which  has  been  declared  a  free 
port.    Pop.  (1895)  70.272. 


Dil.ianliii.  diVzha'ardan',  or  De  Janlyii.  Karei,  :  painter; 
b.  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  about  1640;  was  a  pupil  of 
Bergheni.  He  .-itudied  in  Pome  anil  painted  pa.^toral  land- 
scapes. He  made  also  a  series  of  fifty  etchings  of  rural  sub- 
jects, which  are  much  sought.  During  a  second  visit  to 
Italy  he  died  at  Venice.  Nov.  20,  1678. 

Viike  [0.  Fr.  duc=.  Ital.  dm-n.  from  Byz.  Gr.  Sovko,  loan 
from  accus.  form  of  Lat.  dux,  leader ;  the  regular  successor 
of  dux  may  be  found  in  Yen.  doije'\:  a  title  originally  given 
in  the  Byzantine  empire  to  military  governors  of  provinces, 
and  previous  to  the  time  of  Thecidosius  regarded  as  inferior 
to  that  of  count.  Dukes  in  Germany  became  in  course  of 
time  the  chief  princes  of  the  empire.  In  France  and  Italy 
dukes  form  the  second  rank  in  the  nobility,  being  next  be- 
low princes;  in  Englaiul  they  are  first.  The  title  was  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whose  eldest  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  was  made  Duke  of  Cornwall.  In  1351  Henry 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  became  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  dignity  thus  created  in  these  in.stances  was  not  a  duke- 
dom by  tenure ;  it  has  always  remained  a  )>ersonal  title  only, 
hereditary  according  to  the  limitations  of  the  patent.  The 
Austrian  archdukes  and  the  Russian  grand  ilukes  are  i)rinces 
of  the  blood.  The  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony  also 
have  the  title  of  duke.  In  Bavaria  and  Wiirtcmberg  the 
side  branches  of  the  reigning  family  are  called  "dukes  in 
Bavaria  "  and  '•  Dukes  of  Wiirtcmberg."  In  Prussia  the  title 
was  conferred  in  1840  upon  the  Prince  Ilohenlohe  Waklen- 
burg  Schillingsfiirst  (Duke  of  Hatibor),  and  in  1861  upon 
Prince  Hohenlohc  Ochringcn  (Duke  of  Ujest).  Several  reign- 
ing sovereigns  of  German  states  have  the  title  of  duke 
(-\nhaU.  Brunswick,  Saxc-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
Altenburg)  or  of  grand  duke  (Baden.  Hesse,  Oldenburg.  .Saxe- 
Weinuir.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  Jlecklenburg-Strelitz). 
Royal  dukes  in  Great  Britain  are  princes  of  the  blood. 
British  dukes  have  no  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  English 
dukes  are,  next  to  the  peers  of  the  royal  blood  and  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  fii'st  peers  of  the 
realm. 

Diiloe  y  Garay.  dool'tha-ec-ga'a-raa  c'e.  DoMiNno :  Mar- 
quis of  Castell-I'lorit ;  Spanish  general ;  b.  at  Sotes.  Logrono, 
Jlay  7,  1808.  He  entered  the  College  of  Cadets,  1828;  took 
part  in  the  Carlist  war;  was  captain-general  of  Catalonia  in 
1834.  and  in  Julv  of  that  vear  aided  in  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution.  Froin  Dec.  10,  1862.  to  May  30.  1866.  he  was 
captain-general  of  Cuba,  distinguishing  himself  by  I  he  strong 
measures  which  he  took  for  the  supjircssion  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  in  two  years  he  recovered  8.565  Africans  who  had 
been  illegally  imported.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  proposed 
a  plan  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba.  He 
conspired  with  Prim,  Torre,  and  others  for  the  dethronement 
of  Isabel  II.,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the  revolution.  In 
June.  1869.  he  again  Ijecanu'  captain-general  of  Cuba,  but 
the  success  of  the  insurgents  forced  him  to  resign.  Owing 
to  sickness  he  retiied  to  Amelic-Ies-Bains  in  Fiance,  where 
he  died  in  Dec,  1869.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Diileigiio.  dool-chcenyo  (anc.  Olcinium:  Turk.  Olgoon): 
town  and  seaport,  formerlv  of  European  Turkev  ;  hit.  41"  54' 
N..  Ion.  19  12  E. :  on  the"  .\driatic  Sea;  14  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  .Scutari  (see  map  of  Turkey,  ref.  3-B).  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a  trade  in  timber  and  oil.  It  was 
ceded  to  Montenegro  in  1880.     Pop.  5,000. 

Dulles.  Charles  Winslow;  surgeon  and  author;  b.  at 
Madras.  India,  Nov.  29.  18.50;  educated  at  Lawrenccvillc, 
N.  J.,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  (M.  D.  1875).  He  has 
been  surgeon  in  several  hospitals,  is  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  literature.  He  has 
published  11  /itil  to  do  Firxf  in  Arcidenix  or  Poixouinf/  (Phil- 
adelphia. 1880);  M'liaf  to  do  First  in  Accidents  and  Emer- 
gencies (2d  ed.  1883);  Accidents  and  Emergencies  (3d  ed. 
1888). 

Dillons',  drrlrjn'.  Pierre  Loris:  chemist;  It.  at  Rouen, 
France.  Feb.  12,  1785;  studied  and  practiced  medicine,  but 
the  brilliant  discoveries  of  French  chemists  soon  drew  him 
to  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  studied  willi  lierlhollct, 
and  discovered  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  1812.  With  the 
Swedish  chemist  Berzelius  he  ma<le  a  new  analysis  of  water, 
revealing  the  inexactness  of  the  former  analysis,  and  in- 
vestigated the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  his  chief 
distinction  lies  in  his  share  in  the  discovi'ry  of  the  law  that 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  elemenlarv  atoms  is  identical,  known 
in  chemistry  as  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.     He  was  chosen  a 
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member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1823.     D.  in  Paris, 

July  19,  1838. 

Dillon^  aud  Petit's  Law:  See  Chemistry. 

Dulse  :  the  name  popularly  given  to  many  of  the  red  sea- 
weeds. The  Rhodyiiimia  pahmita,  belonging-  to  the  Rho- 
dymeniaceiE,  grows  on  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
islands,  the  U.  S.,  and  other  regions.  It  has  a  sessile  leaf- 
like body  (the  so-called  frond)  of  a  dark-red  or  purple  color, 
irregularly  notched,  and  of  a  leathery  texture.  It  is  an 
important  article  of  food  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  dried  and 
stored  in  casks.  It  is  abundant  on  all  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  food,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
Tlie  Srhyzimeiiia  edulis.  of  the  family  Cri/ptonemiace(e,  is 
also  called  dulse,  and  is  used  as  food.  '  This  also  occurs  in 
the  U.  S.  '•  Pepper  dulse,"  of  the  genus  Laurentia,  is  eaten 
in  Scotla?id.  It  grows  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Revised  by  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

Dulufll':  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  St.  Louis  co., 
Minn,  (.for  location  of  (»unty,  see  map  of  Minnesota,  ref. 
4-F);  situated  at  the  west  extremity  of  Lake  Superior;  l.jo 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  one  of  the  eastern  termini 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R.  It  has  a  custom-house,  a 
weather-signal  office,  and  some  of  the  largest  private  docks 
in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  noteworthy  public  buildings  are 
the  opera-house  and  the  board  of  trade  building.  Tlie  har- 
bor, entered  by  a  ship-canal  230  feet  wide,  is  landlocked, 
being  formed  by  Minnesota  and  Rice's  Points  ;  the  former 
is  a  scythe-shaped  natural  breakwater,  running  out  7  miles 
into  the  lake.  The  harbor  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  several  docks  and  piers,  independent  of  the 
railway  company's  works.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour, 
sheep,  wool,  hides,  iron,  copper  and  silver  ore  and  bullion, 
are  shipped  from  here,  and  the  capacity  of  the  elevators  of 
the  city  aggregates  20.000.000  bushels.  Duluth  has  a  blast 
furnace,  a  large  stove-factory,  machine  and  car-building 
works,  lumber-mills,  lime-kiliis,  and  other  manufactories. 
According  to  the  V.  S.  census  report  for  1890.  there  were 
285  industrial  establishments,  witli  a  capital  of  ^.i,411,614, 
giving  employment  to  4,443  persons,  at  an  annual  wage  of 
$2,183,510.  The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $5,448,568.  and 
the  value  of  products  was  f8,902,718.  There  are  quarries  of 
granite,  sandstone,  slate,  and  trap  in  the  vicinity.  The  fish- 
eries of  Duluth  are  very  important.  The  assessed  valuation 
in  1890  was  .|23,T(iO.(!53,  and  the  municipal  debt  was  $781,- 
500.  In  May,  18C9,  the  site  of  the  city  was  a  forest— the  old 
Duluth  was  on  Jliunesota  Point.  It  "was  nameil  after  Capt. 
Jean  Duluth,  who  built  a  hut  there  in  1760.  The  village  of 
West  Duhith  was  annexed  Jan.  1. 1894.  Pop.  of  Duluth  (1880) 
838;  (1890)  33,115:  (189.5)  59,:W6.  Editor  of  "News." 

Dul'wich :  a  suburb  of  London,  England  ;  in  Surrey,  5 
miles  S.  of  London  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  12-J).  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  Sydenham,  and  has  numerous  hand- 
some villas  and  mansions.  Here  is  Dulwich  College,  founded 
in  1619  by  Edward  AUeyne,  a  tragic  actor. 

Dumas,  dil'maa'.  Alexandre:  poet,  novelist,  and  drama- 
tist ;  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  b.  in  Paris.  July  28. 
1824;  son  of  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas.  Began  his  literary 
career,  while  a  boy  of  seven'teen.  with  a  book  of  trivia"! 
poems.  Pc'c/if's  de  jeunesse  (1847);  traveled  through  Spain 
and  Northern  Africa  with  his  father,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished Avmfures  de  (/uatre  fc.mmes  el  d'lin  perroquet  (1847). 
This  was  followed  by  La  Dame  aiix  came/ias Cl><4H):  Le  Ro- 
man d'une  femme  (184.S) ;  Diane  de  Li/s  (1851) ;  La  Dame  aux 
pefles(\mi)  ;  La  Vie  d  Vhigt  ans  (1856),  and  others  in  rapid 
succession.  Their  style  was  .simple,  natural,  ami  dram.atic. 
and  their  popularity  immediate  and  permanent.  La  Dame 
aux  camelias  put  into  <lrainatie  form  (1852)  brought  in- 
crea-sed  fame  and  fortune,  and  was  followed  by  Diane  de 
Lys  (18.53),  La  Dame  aux  perles  (1855),  and  Demi-Monde 
(185.5).  In  1868  he  jmljlished  a  complete  edit  ion  of  his  plavs. 
and  in  the  prefaces  advanced  bold  and  radical  social  theories 
which  were  wirlely  discussed.  His  most  famous  plavs  arc  Le 
Demi-Mimde  (X'^'in):  Le  Fih  naturel  (XHm);  Les'ldees  de 
Jlme.Aubray  (imi);  Cne  Vixile  de  A'oceii(\87l):  Monsieur 
A/phonse  (1877) ;  ffClra>i;iere  (1876);  Denise(WSh).  He  was 
joint  authorwith  Kniile  de  Girardin  of  Suppliee  d'une  femme 
(1865)  and  Helolse  Paranquet  (1866).  D.  in  his  iiaiace  at 
Marly-le-Roi,  Nov.  27.  189.5. 

Diiiiias.  Alexandre  Davy  :  novelist  and  dranuitist ;  I),  at 
Villers-Cotterel.s.  Aisne,  France,  July  24,  1803.  He  was 
not  liberally  educated.     He  went  to  Paris  in  1823  to  seek 


his  fortune.  In  1828  lie  jiroduccd  Henri  III.,  a  drama 
which  was  very  successful.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  was  remarkable  for  literary  fecundity.  Even 
those  novels  which  seem  loosest  and  least  substantial  are 
distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  fancy  and  a  luxuriance  of 
imagination  which  make  a  certain  imiiression.  He  displayed 
much  skill  in  the  construction  of  plots.  He  understood  "the 
art  of  creating  excitement  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  but 
this  quality,  to  which  his  success  is  chiefly  due,  is  also  the 
principal  argument  against  his  books.  Among  his  novels 
are  Les  Iroi.'i  jm/usquetaires,  with  continuations  (30  vols., 
1844^5),  and  Le  Comfe  de  Monte  Cri.sto  (12  vols..  1845). 
It  appears  that  a  large  jiart  of  the  works  published  in  his 
name  were  written  by  other  men.  A  scandalous  lawsuit 
divulged  that  he  bought  other  peojile's  manuscrijit  and  ably 
retouched  it.  His  dramas  have,  indeed,  a  much  greater 
literary  value  than  his  novels.  Le  Mariage  sokh  Louis  XV. 
is  still  played  with  effect  on  aU  European  stages.  I),  at 
Puys,  near  Dieppe.  Dec.  5,  1870. 

Dumas.  Jean  Baptiste:  chemist:  b.  in  Alais,  France, 
July  14.  1800.  He  began  the  study  of  pharmacy  in  Geneva, 
and  afterward,  following  the  advice  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, went  to  Paris.  He  became  Professor  of  Cheniistrvin 
the  Ecole  centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  His  lectures  were  extremely  attractive.  From 
1849  to  1853  he  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of 
chemistry.  He  studied  the  substituting  action  of  chlorine 
on  organic  compounds  and  developed  his  theory  of  substi- 
tution (1.834).  He  further  devoted  niucli  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  the  siiecific  gravity  of  gases 
and  atomic  weights.  From  1840  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Annahs  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.  D.  at  Cannes, 
Apr.  11,  1884.  Ira  Remsen. 

Dumas,  Mathieu,  Count :  general ;  b.  at  Montpellier, 
France,  Nov.  33.  1753.  He  fought  for  the  U.  S.  in  1780-83 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Comte  du  Rochambeau.  and  was  a 
moderate  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  In 
the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  condemned  to  death,  biit  es- 
caped and  went  into  exile.  He  became  a  general  of  division 
in  1805,  served  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  and  after  the  cam- 
paign was  called  to  Naples  by  the  new  king.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  made  him  his  Minister  of  War.  In  1812  he  was 
intendant-general  of  the  grand  army  in  Russia.  He  wrote 
a  narrative  of  the  French  campaigns  from  1798  to  1807,  en- 
titled Precis  des  Jjvenement.i  Militaires  (19  vols.,  1816-26), 
and  Sonrenirs,  an  account  of  his  career.  D.  in  Paris,  Oct. 
16.  1837. 

Dn  Maurior.  George  Loris  Palmella  Busson:  a  Brit- 
ish artist.  hiiMiorist,  and  novelist  of  French  descent:  b.  in 
Paris.  Mar.  6,  1834 ;  lived  in  France  until  he  was  seventeen  ; 
studied  art  in  Gleyre"s  studio,  Paris,  and  had  intended  to 
be  a  painter  until  he  had  a  severe  affection  of  the  eyes. 
After  his  recovery  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  black-a"nd- 
white  work,  and  especially  to  book  illiistratio"n.  In  1862  he 
was  working  for  Once  a  Week:  but  had  been  a  contributor 
to  Punch  as  early  as  June,  1860.  his  connection  with  which 
continued  until  his  death,  Oct.  8,  1896.  He  also  illustrated 
Thackeray's  Henry  E.smond.  though  not  in  its  original  form ; 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Story  of  a  Feather,  and  other  books. 
His  fame,  however,  now  rests  on  his  novels.  Peter  Ibljetson 
(1891).  r/Z/iy  (1894).  and  The  Martian  (which  appeared  as 
a  serial  in  Harper's  Magazine  shortly  after  his  death),  but 
specially  on  Trilby. 
Dumb :  See  Deaf-mutes. 
Dumb  Ag-ue  :  See  Intermittent  Fever. 
Dumbar'ton  :  a  county  of  Scotland  ;  area,  264  sq.  miles. 
It  consists  of  two  detached  parts,  one  bounded  E.  by  Loch 
Lomond.  S.  by  the  estuary  of  the  t'lyde,  and  W.  by  Loch 
Long ;  the  other,  much  smaller,  lying  on  lioth  sides  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  The  .surface  is  mountainous,  and 
presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  Here  are  mines  of  coal 
anil  iron,  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  slate.  Capital, 
Dumbarton.     Pop.  (1881)  73.3;«  ;  (1891)  94,511. 

Dumbarton,  or  Diiuharfon  :  a  seaport  of  Scotland  ; 
ca|iital  of  the  county  of  same  name;  on  the  river  Leven 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Clyde:  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Glas- 
gow (see  map  of  Scotland,  ref.  11-F).  Sieamboals  plv  regu- 
larly between  this  port  and  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  also 
connected  by  rail.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass,  ma- 
chinery, and  ropes,  and  shii)-building  is  extensively  car- 
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ried  on.  Here,  on  a  steep,  rugged,  basaltic  rock,  rising  to 
the  hciijht  of  560  feet,  stands  the  famous  Dumbarton  Cas- 
tle, whieli  has  been  a  stromjhold  for  many  centuries.  Pop. 
(18S1)  UKiili;  (1891)  U.172. 

I)iinil)-cani> :  a  West  Indian  shrub  {Difffmbachia  se- 
ffiiiii' ),  so  namf(l  from  its  acrid  juice  causing  the  tongue  to 
swell.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Aracew.  The  root  and  the 
juice  have  meilicinal  properties,  and  are  used  in  siigar-re- 
fniiiiLr. 

DiinibiipiliS  :  in  medicine,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  speech, 
from  wliati'ver  cause  arising.  When  associated  with  deaf- 
ness, it  is  usually  t  he  result  of  that  deafness  ;  the  child  being 
unable  to  hear,  of  coiu'se  is  unable  to  learn  to  talk;  but 
there  are  at  least  two  important  varieties  ofiluMdmess  which 
are  the  direct  results  of  disease,  namely  Aimiasia  (</.  i:),  due 
to  brain  disease,  and  Aphonia  (<;.  v.),  due  to  external  dis- 
ease, as  of  the  laryn.x  or  vocal  cords.     See  also  Dkai'-mutes. 

Diiin'diini :  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal;  8  miles 
N.  K.  (■[  Calcutta  (see  mapof  S.  Iiulia.  ref.  l-I).  Here  are  a 
cantonment  and  a  cannon-foundry.  It  was  here  that  in  I?.')? 
the  ruler  of  IJengid  made  treaties  with  the  British  which 
have  permitted  the  progress  of  the  latter  in  Eastern  India  ; 
and  in  18.")T  it  was  the  scene  of  tlie  first  open  resistance  of 
the  Sepoys  to  the  use  of  greased  cartridges.     Pop.  4,.')00. 

lliiinfrirs.  or  Diinifriessliire  :  a  county  in  the  south  of 
.Scotland  ;  bounded  S.  by  Solway  Firth,  K.  by  Cumberland, 
X.  by  Hiixliurgli.  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  W.  by 
Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright.  Area,  1.071  sq.  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Annan,  the  Hsk,  and  the  Xith  rivers.  The  surface  is 
moinitainous  in  the  X.  and  undulating  in  the  S.  The  val- 
leys of  the  Annan,  Esk,  and  Nith  are  fertile.  The  climate 
is,  generally  spi'aking,  mild,  with  a  moan  temperature  of 
.50'  and  a  sullicient  average  rainfall.  The  soils  are  gravel, 
sandy  loam,  clay,  or  along  the  rivers  and  their  estiuiries, 
rich  alluvial  deposits.  The  county  is  consequently  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  one,  and  as  such  it  takes  a  high  rank. 
I^arge  cro|)S  of  oats,  wheat,  tnridps,  etc.,  are  raised ;  the 
cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep,  have  a  high  reputation. 
Among  the  minerals  of  this  county  are  coal,  load,  silver, 
limestone,  and  new  red  sandstone.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
railways  extending  to  Kdioliurgh  and  Glasgow.  The  chief 
towns  are  Dumfries,  Annan,  Motfat,  and  Sanquhar.  Pop. 
(ISSl)  70,1 40;  (1891)  74.308. 

Dumfrii'S  :  a  seaport  of  Scotland;  capital  of  the  county 
of  same  name:  on  tlie  river  Xith  ;  9  miles  from  itsentrance 
into  Solway  Firth,  and  64  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh 
(see  map  of  Scotland,  rcf.  14-11).  It  is  well  built  of  red 
freestone,  and  is  regarded  as  the  cajiital  of  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Two  bridges  across  the  river  connect  it  with 
JIaxwolltown.  The  high  tides  of  Solway  Firth  bring  ves- 
sels of  60  tons  to  the  town,  and  larger  vessels  to  the  river 
quays  near  Dumfries.  Here  are  nuiiiufactures  of  woolen 
clotlis  (tweeds),  hosiery,  hats,  etc.  An  intirniary  and  an  asy- 
lum for  lunatics  are  among  the  public  institutions.  Among 
the  notable  objects  of  the  place  are  the  tondj  of  Burns,  who 
here  ofliciated  as  exciseman,  and  a  statue  of  the  poet.  Pop. 
(1891)  17,804. 

Diimidieil.  du'mich-pn,  .loHAX.viis  ;  Egyptologist;  b.  at 
Weizholz,  near  Grossglogau,  Silesia,  Oct.  1."),  1833;  studied 
in  Berlin,  and  passed  many  vears  in  archieological  research 
in  the  valley  of  the  Xile.  lie  has  written  several  treatises 
on  Egyptian  inscri|)tions. 

Diiinoiit.  diVmiuV,  Pierre  Ktifxxk  Louis:  author;  b.  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Jidy  18,  17.59.  He  was  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  emigrated  iii  1783  to  St.  Pt^tersburg,  where  he 
nreached  for  eighteen  month.s.  In  178.")  he  removed  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  luior  to  the  sons  of  Lord  Shelburne.  He 
was  intiimite  with  SirSamnoI  Romillyand  .leremy  Beutham. 
He  passed  the  years  1790  and  1791  "mostly  in  Pari.s,  where 
he  iissociatod  with  .Mirabcau,  whom  he  aided  in  composing 
his  speeches  and  rejiorts.  Having  returned  to  England  in 
1793,  he  edited  ami  popularized  Bentham's  works  on  legis- 
lation— namely,  Trailfs  de  Ugixlnlion  (1803)  and  Theories 
des  Peines  et  Recompcnsen  (1810).  D.  at  Jlilan,  Sept.  29, 
1839,  leaving  Sourcnir.s  .siir  Jliraheaii  (1833).  See  A.  P.  de 
Candolle,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  i!crits  de  M.  Dumont 
(1839). 

Diimont  d'Urvillp.  -dnr've'el',  Jtlks  SiSnASTii^x  Ci^sar  : 
navigator;  b.  at  Conde-sur-Xoiroan.  Franco.  May  33.  1790. 
Ho  commanded  an  expedition  sent  in  1836  to  obtain  tidings 
of  La  Perouse  and  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Xew  Zealand. 
New  Guinea,  etc.     In  1837  he  conducted  an  exploring  e.xjje- 


dition  to  the  Antarctic  regions.  He  discovered  land,  which 
he  called  Terrc  Adelie,  in"  hit.  66'  30'  S. ;  returned  in  1840, 
and  became  a  rear-admiral.  He  wrote  Eniinieni/io  /j/anla- 
rum  in  inxulis  (ircliipt/ii</i  et  litoribus  Ponti  Kuxitii  (Paris, 
1833) ;  Voyage  de  I'Aslidlabe  (1830-34) ;  Voyage  PMoresque. 
autoitr  du  Monde  (1834;  new  ed.  18-59) ;  aiid  Voyage  au 
pole  sud  et  dans  I'Oceanie  (1841-54).  D.  at  \'ci-sailles,  Jlay 
8,  1843. 

Diinioiilin.  dii  nioo  liliV  (in  Lat.  Molinancs),  Ciiarlks  : 
jurist  :  b.  ill  Paris  in  1.500.  Though  a  Protestant  and  often 
|ierseculcd  for  his  religion,  he  was  not  prevented  from  freely 
expressing  his  views.  He  wrote  several  legal  works  which 
are  esteemed  amoni;  the  greatest  treatises  on  French  law 
ever  published.  The  most  famous  of  these  are  his  f'om- 
mentaires  sur  le  litre  des  Fiefs  de  la  Coutume  de  Paris  and 
De  Diridui)  et  Indiridtio.  In  1504  he  published  a  vigorous 
work  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  examining  its  decrees  in  de- 
tail, and  protesting  against  accepting  th(>in  as  the  laws  of 
the  state.  Ills  books  were  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgato- 
rius,  but  the  Italians  published  them  un<ler  the  lictitious 
name  of  Gasper  Caballinus.  to  evade  the  restriction  against 
citing  him  in  Italy.     I),  in  1566. 

DumoiirifZ.  dii'moori-a',  Charles  Frax(;ois  :  general; 
b.  at  Caiiibrai,  France,  Jan.  3.5,  1739.  He  served  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  was  quartermaster-general  in 
('orsica  in  1768,  and  was  employed  in  a  secret  mission  to 
Poland  by  the  Diike  ofChoisenl  in  1770.  Between  1770  and 
1787  ho  was  commandant  at  Cherbourg,  where  he  planned 
and  directed  great  naval  works.  In  the  Kevolution  he  acted 
with  the  Giruiidists.  He  was  ap|iointi'd  Jlinister  of  Foreign 
.Vffairs  in  Mar.,  1793,  and  acipiired  the  confidence  of  the 
king.  War  having  broken  out  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria, he  resigned  oHice  in  June,  1793,  in  order  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  ;  the  allies,  who  w'cre  advancing  in  great 
force,  were  held  in  check  by  him  in  Maine,  and  the  Prus- 
sians wore  routed  in  tlie  battle  of  Valmy,  llio  first  battle  in 
which  the  republican  iirnis  were  successful.  He  invaded 
Flanders  in  Oct..  1793,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  .le- 
mappos  in  November,  and  conquered  Belgium.  According  to 
Lamartine,  he  was  at  this  period  tln^  virtual  dictator  of  all 
[larlies.  After  his  defeat  by  the  Austrians  at  Xoerwinde,  he 
was  suspected  of  jilotting  a  counter-revolution  and  negotiat- 
ing secretly  with  the  Austrians.  The  Convention  sent  four 
coniiiiissioners  in  Apr.,  1793,  to  summon  him  to  Paris. 
Dumouriez  refused  to  olx'y  the  Conventiini.  and  when  the 
commissioners  ordered  the  soldiers  to  arrest  him  ho  sent 
them  as  prisoners  to  the  Austrian  camp.  His  army  refused 
to  siqiport  him  in  this  defection,  and  he  became  a  fugitive 
and  exile.  I),  near  London.  Mar.  14.  1833.  See  Memoires 
de  Didniiiiriez.  by  himself  (3  vols..  1794). 

I>lini|>y  Lovol :  a  leveling  instrument  with  a  short  tele- 
scope of  large  aperture  and  a  non-reversable  bubble.  It  is 
used  principally  in  Great  Britain,  while  in  the  U.  S.  en- 
gineers ]U'efer  the  wye  level.     See  Leveling. 

Dun  [Celtic,  cf.  Ir.  dim.  Gael.  dun.  hill,  castle,  appearing 
as  -diinum  in  Lat.  names  of  Celtic  towns,  as  Lugdu'num  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Eng.  tun  >  Eng.  town  ;  (icriii.  /Caun\ ;  a  word 
used  as  a  prefix  or  sutllx  in  many  place-names  in  Great 
Britain.  It  assumes  the  various  forms  of  Dun-,  Dum-,  Don-, 
-dun,  as  Dunkirk,  Dumbarton,  Donegal,  etc. 

Dii'naldirg  :  astiongly  fortified  town  of  Russia:  govern- 
ment of  Vitebsk  ;  on  the  river  Duna,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  railway  from  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg;  about  130  miles 
S.  E.  of  Riga  (see  maii  of  Russia,  ref.  6-C),  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  another  railway.  It  is  an  important  military 
position,  and  has  an  active  trade.     Pop.  (1897)  73.331. 

I)una  Fiildvar.  doona"ii-fold-vaar' :  town  of  Hungary: 
county  of  Tiilna  :  on  the  Danulie;  38  miles  X'.  of  Tolna  (see 
mapof  Austria-Hungary,  ref.  7-G).  Here  are  a  Franciscan 
cloister,  impcn-tant  sturgeon-fisheries,  and  two  match-fac- 
tories.    Po]).  (1890)  13.3.50. 

Dillilmr' :  a  royal  burgh  and  seapm-t  of  Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  :  37  miles 
E.  X.  E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  lat.  56°  N.,  Ion.  3'  39  W.  (see  map 
of  Scotland,  ref.  11-J).  It  has  valuable  herring-fisheries, 
and  a  harbor  which  will  admit  vessels  of  300  Ions.  Dunbar 
is  a  fine  old  town,  containing  the  remains  of  Hunbar  Castle, 
which  was  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.  Cromwell 
gained  near  this  town  a  decisive  victory  over  the  royalists 
on  .Sept.  3.  10.50.     Pop.  (1891)  3.545. 

Diinliar.  William  :  poet;  b.  at  Saltoii.  in  Lothian.  Scot- 
land, about  1400.     He  was  a  Franciscan  friar  and  itinerant 
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preacher  in  his  youth.  He  was  employed  by  James  IV.  as 
clerk  of  embassy.  Among  his  works  are  The  Thistle  and 
the  Rose  (150:j),  an  allegory  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
James  VI.,  and  The  Merle  cmd  Nightingale,  poems  showing 
a  rich  fancy.  He  also  wrote  several  poems  of  a  religious 
character,  and  some  powerful  satires,  among  them  The 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  By  many  he  is  considered 
to  be  tile  greatest  of  the  .Scottish  |)oets.  An  edition  of  his 
works.  l;v  Dr.  John  Small,  was  published  in  1884.  D.  about 
1530. 
Diinbarton.  Scotland  :  See  Dr.MBARTox. 

Duncan.  Adam,  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown  :  ad- 
miral :  b.  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  July  1,  1731  ;  entered  the 
navy  inl746.  and  became  a  post-captain  in  1761.  Inl789  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Witli  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet 
in  the  North  Sea  in  179.5,  and  waged  war  against  the  Dutch. 
He  defeated  the  Dutch  and  captured  eleven  of  their  vessels 
near  Camperdown  in  Oct..  1797.  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age for  that  service.     D.  in  Dundee,  Aug.  4,  1804. 

Duncan.  John  :  Hebraist :  b.  at  Gilcomston,  near  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  1796.  He  graduated  from  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  in  1814,  studied  theology  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825.  Having  been  convert- 
ed in  1826  under  the  influence  of  C:psar  Malan,  he  settled  in 
1831  at  Glasgow,  but  went  in  1841  to  Pesth  as  missionary 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  in  1843  appointed  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  in  Edinburgh.  His  conver- 
sation was  extraordinary,  his  spiritual  influence  great,  but 
his  capacity  to  impart  didactic  instruction  very  small. 
See  David  Brown,  Life  of  John  Duncan  (Edinburgh,  1872) 
and  John  Duncan  in  the  Pulpit  and  at  the  Communion 
TaMe  (1874);  also  William  Knight,  Colloquia  Peripatetica 
(1870:  5th  ed.  1879).    D.  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  26,  1870. 

Duncan,  .Johxson  Kelly:  general :  b.  in  York,  Pa.,  Mar. 
19,  1827  :  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  1861,  and  took  command 
of  Ports  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  the  Mississippi  lielow 
New  Orleans.  After  the  fleet  of  Farragut  had  passed  these 
forts  Duncan  surrendered  them,  Apr.  29,  1862.  D.  in  Knox- 
ville,  Ky.,  Dec.  18, 1862. 

Duncan.  Sara  .Teanette:  author:  b.  in  Brantford.  On- 
tario, Canada,  in  1863.  and  educated  there.  She  contriljuted 
extensively  to  Toronto  and  Montreal  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and,  in  her  capacity  as  newspaper  correspondent, 
made  a  tour  of  the  world.  In  1890  she  was  married  to  Sir. 
Everard  Cotes,  of  Calcutta,  India,  where  she  now  resides. 
She  wrote  A  Social  Departure  (New  York  and  London, 
1890);  An  American  Girl  in  London  (New  York,  1891); 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  3Iemsahib  (New  York,  1893). 

Neil  Macdoxald. 

Duncan,  William  Wallace,  D.  D.  :  bishop  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South:  b.  at  Boydton,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1839:  gradu- 
ated at  Randolph  College,  Va.,  1858;  held  pastorates  in  tlie 
M.  E.  Church  ;  elected,  June,  1875,  Professor  of  Metaphysics 
and  Political  Economy  in  Wofford  t'ollege,  S.  C. :  member 
of  oecumenical  conference  in  London  1881 ;  elected  bishcjp 
May,  1886.  C.  IT.  T. 

Duncker,  doonkpr,  Maximilian  Wolfgang  :  historian  ; 
b.  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Oct.  5,  1811 ;  educated  there  and  at 
Bonn,  but  in  the  latter  place,  becoming  implicated  in  the 
democratic  movements,  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
six  years'  imprisonment,  but  was  very  soon  pardoned.  He 
became  J'rofessor  of  History  at  Ilalle  in  1842,  a  member  of 
the  German  National  Assembly  in  1848,  professor  at  Tubin- 
gen in  1857,  and  received  an  appointment  as  keeper  of  the 
Prussian  archives  in  1861.  Among  his  works  are  Oriyines 
Oermanicm  (1840);  a  Ilistori/  of  Anti(juity  (1852).  his  pi'in- 
cipal  work,  translated  \nU>  Knglish  (6  vols.,  1877-82) :  Die 
Krisis  der  lliformation  (Leipzig,  1846);  Zur  Oeschichte  der 
deutschen  lieichsversamlung  (1849);  IL  von  Ga(iern  (WTM): 
Vier  Monate  ansivartigcr  Pulitik  (1850);  Feuilalitiit  iind 
Aristokratie  (1858).  On  Jan.  1,  1875,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  having  accomplished  the  incorporation  of  the  archives 
of  Ilesse,  Nassau,  and  Hanover  with  those  of  Prussia.  I), 
at  Ans|j,'icli,  July  22,  1886. 

Duncnnilic.  dun  kwin.  Thomas  Slingsby:  Fjiglish  radi- 
cal; b.  in  1797;  elected  to  Parliament  in  1826.  He  rejire- 
sented  Finsbury  from  1834  to  lufil.  advocated  tlie  vote  by 
ballot,  extension  of  suffrage,  and  other  reforms.  He  was  a 
witty,  fluent,  and  popular  speaker.     He  made  in  1858  a  mo- 


tion which  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  Jews  from  political 
disabilities.     D.  Nov.  13,  1861. 

Dundalk' :  seaport -town  :  capital  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
Ireland ;  at  the  mouth  of  Castleton  river  and  on  Dunilalk 
Bay ;  50  miles  N.  of  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway  (see  map  of  Ireland,  ret  7-1).  It  has  a  safe  harbor, 
which  admits  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  linen,  timber,  iron,  dairy  products,  and 
live  stock.  Here  are  manufactures  of  salt,  soap,  pins,  leather, 
starch,  etc.  Edward  Bruce  took  Dundalk  in  1315,  and  held 
his  court  here  until  he  was  killed  in  1318.  Pop.  (1891)  13,- 
207. 

Dundas' :  town  (settled  in  1801.  incorporated  in  1848); 
Wentworth  co..  Ontario.  Canada  (tor  location,  see  map  of  On- 
tario, ref.  5-D) :  situated  on  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  and  also  on 
Desjardins  Canal;  50  miles  from  Hamilton  and  43  miles 
from  Toronto  ;  has  five  churches,  high  school,  water-works, 
mills,  and  manufactories.  Dundas  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  region.  Pop.  (1881)  3,709  ; 
(1891)  3,.546.  Proprietor  of  "  Banner." 

Dundas,  Henry,  Viscount  Melville:  British  statesman; 
b.  in  Edinburgh,  Apr.  28,  1742;  admitted  to  the  bar  1763; 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Midlothian  1774,  and  made 
lord  advocate  for  Scotland  1775.  His  political  record  is 
more  creditable  to  his  ability  than  to  his  consistency. 
Though  his  constituents  opposed  the  ministry,  he  supported 
Lord  North's  administration,  and  favored  tlie  war  with  the 
American  colonists  in  opposition  to  Pitt.  He  continued  in 
office  under  the  Rockingham  ministry,  and  when  Pitt  came 
in  power  became  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  faithful  allies 
against  his  former  associates.  He  was  foremost  in  carrying 
Pitt's  India  bill  through  Parliament  (1784),  and  was  made 
president  of  the  board  of  control  established  by  this  meas- 
ure. To  his  searching  investigation  of  Indian  atfairs  is 
partly  due  that  movement  for  reform  which  culminated  in 
the  trial  of  Hastings  (1786).  He  was  appointed  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1791,  and 
held  several  other  important  offices,  but  resigned  with  Pitt 
in  1801.  Accused  of  malversation  in  office  he  was  acquitted 
on  his  trial  and  completely  vindicated,  despite  the  energy 
and  talents  of  his  political  enemies  (1806),  but  after  this  he 
lived  in  retirement.     D.  in  Edinburgh,  Mav  28,  1811. 

F.  M.  Colby. 

Dundas's  Strait:  a  strait  of  Northern  Australia;  sepa- 
rates Jlelville  island  from  Coburg  [ieninsula,  and  is  18  miles 
wide. 

Dundee'  (Lat.  Taodunnm):  a  city  and  seaport  of  the 
county  of  Forfar.  Scotland  :  finely  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Tay ;  10  miles  from  the  sea  and  50 
miles  by  water  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  lat.  56"  27  36"  N., 
Ion.  2'  57'  45"  W.  (see  map  of  Scotland,  ref.  lO-I).  The  prin- 
cipal public  edifices  are  the  royal  exchange,  opened  in  1856. 
the  corn  exchange,  St.  Paul's  church,  with  a  tower  and 
spire  217  feet  high,  the  infirmary  and  town  hall,  and  Kin- 
naird  hall.  Here  is  a  remarkable  tower  156  feet  high,  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  which  three  parochial  churches 
under  one  roof  have  been  annexed.  Dundic  has  a  imiver- 
sity  college,  opened  in  1883,  a  theater,  a  public  liljrary, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  are  several  large  parks. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  in  Britain  of  the  manufacture  of  linen 
fabrics — from  the  finest  damasks  down  to  osnaburgs.  sheet- 
ings, ducks,  dowlas,  drills,  and  canvas.  It  has  also  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  jute,  confectionery,  and  marmalades. 
The  annual  value  of  the  flax.  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 
of  Dundee  is  about  £5.500.000.  l)undee  has  a  number  of 
ship-building  yards,  and  an  excellent  harbor  with  extensive 
docks  which  cost  upward  of  £700.000.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  whale  and  seal  fisliing  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  entering  the  port  is  very  large. 
It  has  direct  railway  communication  with  the  south  by  the 
Tay  bridge,  3.593  yards  long.  Dundee  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  one  of  the  places  of  residence  of  the 
Scottish"  kings.  It  became  a  stronghold  of  Protestantism 
during  the  Reformation.  It  was  burned  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1385,  and  sacked  and  burned  bv  Gen.  Monk  in 
1651.     Pop.  (1891)  155.640. 

Dundee:  vilhige  and  railway  junction  ;  Monroe  co.,  Mich, 
(for  location,  see  map  of  .Micliigan,  ref.  8-K) ;  has  four  church- 
es, union  school,  flouring-mills,  furinture-factory.  creamery, 
cheese-factory, stone-quarry, etc.  It  issituated  in  arich farm- 
ing, fruit-growing,  arul  stock-raising  region.  Pop.  (1880) 
932;  (1890)  1,166;  (1894)  1,232.      Euitor  of  "Reporter." 
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Dundee:  village;  on  railway;  Yates  eo..  X.  Y.  (for  loca- 
titiii  i)t'  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  o-K) :  aliout  12 
mills  from  IVmi  Van.  anil  '.i'2  miles  N.  I)y  \V.  from  Klmira. 
It  lias  an  aeaileniv,  lurnaee,  mills,  etc.  I'o|i.  (ISSO)  1,025; 
(IS!)(»)  1,200.  '  EuiTOK  OF  "Observer." 

Diliuloirald,  E.ARLs  OK  (1C6!)):  Barons  Cochrane  (Scot- 
laml,  11)47). — Thomas  ('()fHR.\XE  {</.  v.).  tenth  Karl  of  Dun- 
(lonald  ;  b.  Dec.  14,  1775;  succeeclcil  his  father  .Inly  1, 18;}! ; 
(1.  Oct.  ;^1,  IHCiO,  and  wius  succeeded  in  turn  hy  his  son, 
Thomas  Harnes,  eleventh  earl  (I).  .Vpr.  18.  1814;  d.  Jan.  15, 
1885),  and  his  grandson.  Doi'ULAS  MacKix.non'  Haielie  Mam- 
ii/rox  CoiiiRA.NE,  twelfth  earl,  son  of  Thomas  Barnes;  b. 
Oct.  29,  1852. 

Dune  [via  Fr.  dune,  from  Celt.  dun.  (0.  Fr.)  hill,  tower, 
and  a  doulilet  of  Enp.  doum.  hill  <  O.  E.  dun  =  O.  Ir.  dun]: 
a  hill  of  sand,  heaped  up  by  the  wind.  Dunes  are  found  m 
various  situations :  (1)  Alons  coast  lines,  especially  where  the 
prevailing  winds  blow  on  shore;  the  sands  delivered  by  the 
waves  are  then  carried  out  of  their  reach  by  the  winds,  forin- 
ins;  hills  often  a  hundri'd  or  more  feet  in  height;  a  great 
accumulation  of  such  dunes  is  found  along  the  shore  of 
Southwest  l''rance,  where  they  have  forced  villjiges  to  retreat 
before  tlu'ir  inland  advance;  their  movement  is  nuich  re- 
duced by  planting  pine  trees,  which  shelter  the  sand  from 
the  wind.  Similar  dunes  occur  on  the  sand-bars  or 
'•  bi-aches  "  that  fringe  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  V.  S.,  and 
also  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  (2)  In  desert 
regions,  where  ariditv  excludes  vegetation  and  alIow.s  the 
wind  to  carry  aliout  tlie  fine  [iroducts  of  rock  disintegration. 
The  coarser  stones  are  left  in  place;  the  finer  dust  is  blown 
far  away;  the  sand  is  drifted  into  dunes,  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Extensive  areas  in  the  Sahara  and 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Central  Asia,  Western  North 
America,  etc.,  are  covered  by  hills  of  drifting  sand;  their 
form  is  sometimes  cresccntic,  convex  to  the  wind.  (:i)  In 
relatively  dry  regions,  as  the  western  plains  of  the  U.  S., 
dunes  are  frequently  formiMi  on  the^leeward  banks  of  rivers 
where  the  sand  is  blown  from  the  river  channel  at  times  of 
low  water.  W.  JI.  Davis. 

Diiliedili,  dun-eedin :  city  (founded  in  1848);  capital 
of  Otago,  and  the  most  important  commerciid  center  of 
New  Zealand;  situated  at  the  head  of  Otago  harbor,  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  Middle  isle;  lat.  45^  50  S.,  Ion.  170' 
36'  E.  The  site  is  somewhat  hilly,  but  the  streets  are  well 
liaved  ;  the  city  has  street  railways  and  water-works,  and  is 
lighted  by  gas.  It  contains  many  handsome  churches  and 
public  buildings,  beautiful  botanical  gardens,  and  manu- 
factures of  wooliui  goods.  Here  also  is  the  University  of 
Otago,  now  atfiliated  with  tliat  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Anglican  and  Konum  Catholic  bishoprics.  The  chief 
export  is  wool.     Pop.,  with  suburbs  (18!)())  47,280. 

DiinrcrniMiiie:  a  handsome  royal  burgh  of  Fifeshire, 
Scotland  :  on  a  long  ridge  :i  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Editiburgh  (see  map  of  Scotland,  ref. 
11-11).  Among  noteworthy  structures  are  the  new  abbey 
church,  corporation  buildings,  the  high  school,  St.  Marga- 
ret's hall,  the  Carnegie  public  library,  and  the  Carnegie  baths. 
It  derives  its  prosi)erity  chiefly  from  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  worsted,  iron,  etc.,  ami  is  said  to  be  unrivaled  by 
any  British  town  in  the  manufacture  of  damask  linen. 
Here  are  also  several  iron-foundries,  collieries,  dye-works, 
and  bleaching-works.  Dunferndine  was  a  town  as  early  as 
1100  a.  u.  Malcolm  Caninore  founded  here  about  1080  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  of  which  some  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Here  was  also  a  regal  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  now  ruined. 
K(jbert  Bruce  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  Pop.  (1891)  23,- 
365. 

Dlinflsli :  in  the  U.S.,  codfish  cured  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  them  a  "  dun  "  color.  Fish  for  "  dunning  "  are 
caught  in  February  or  in  early  spring.  They  are  taken  in 
deep  water,  are  split  and  incompletely  .salted,  then  laid  in  a 
pile  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with 
salt  hay,  eel-grass,  etc.,  an<l  [iressed  by  some  weight.  They 
are  then  un<-overed  and  closely  packed  for  several  months, 
when  they  are  ready  for  use.  They  acquire  a  |)eculiar  flavor, 
which  is  greatly  liked  by  many. 

Diingar'van ;  a  seaport  and  bathing-place  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  Ireland ;  on  Oungarvan  Bay ;  40  miles  E.  N.  T?. 
of  (^ork  (see  map  of  Indainl.  ref.  13-(i).  lis  harbor  ailmits 
only  small  vessels.  It  has  three  convent.s,  and  an  old  castle 
now  used  as  barracks.  It  has  important  fisheries,  and  ex- 
ports fish,  grain,  butter,  and  cattle.     Pop.  7,000. 


Dungr-beetle ;  a  name  given  to  many  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  family  Sr.arahividm  and  of  the  genera  Copris,  P/ia- 
neus,  Aphodiua,  Geotrupes,  Bulborerus,  Tru.r,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  insects  inclose  their  eggs  in  pellets  or  globes 
of  manure.  There  are  many  species  in  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  sacred  searabieus  of  the  Egyptians 
was  a  true  dung  beetle,  the  Akuchus  sacer  of  the  Old 
World. 

Duiiglison.  BoBEEV.  M.  D.,  IjL.  D.  ;  physician  ;  b.  at  Kes- 
wick, F.nglaud.  Jan.  4, 1798;  received  his  medical  education 
at  Lonilon  and  Krlaiisen  ;  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  1S24-33;  of  Therapeutics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marvland  1833-36;  and  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  "the  Jetferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  1836-68.  He 
published  about  twenty  volumes,  anuuig  which  are  Uumnn 
Pliysiolofiji  (1832) ;  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  and  Lit- 
erature (Boston,  1833;  later  ed.  1874);  and  T/ierapeulics 
and  Materia  Medica  (1836 ;  6th  ed.  1857).  D.  in  Philadel- 
I)hia.  Apr.  1,  1869. 

Dunkeld':  a  small  town  of  Perthshire.  Scotland;  situ- 
ated on  the  Tay  (see  map  of  Scotland,  ref.  9-11),  in  a  vale 
inclosed  by  mountains;  15  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Perth.  The 
cathedral,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  ('uldee  monastery, 
was  completed  in  1501,  several  centuries  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Dunkeld.  which  had  become  the  seat  of  a  bishopric' 
in  1127.  Here  is  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  with 
the  largest  and  finest  park  in  Scotland,  including  20  sq. 
miles  of  larch  woods.     Pop.  about  800. 

Dunkers, dfuig kf rz.  Dunknrds,  -ardz, or Tiiukers,  tung- 
kerz  I  Dunker  is  a  dialectic  form  of  Germ.  Tunk-t-r.  dipper,  de- 
riv.  of  verb  tunken,  dip  <  ().  H.  Germ,  dunchun.  tiinrhdn,  cf. 
Lat.  tinyere.  Gr.  Te'77eii',  moisten,  wet] ;  a  sect  of  (rcrman- 
American  Baptists,  called  by  themselves  Bretlirpu,  saifl  to 
have  been  founded  at  Schwarzenau  in  Westphalia  by  one 
Alexander  Mack  in  1708,  and  named  from  their  manner  of 
baptism  by  trine  immersion  of  believers.  Having  been 
driven  from  Germany  by  persecution  between  1719  and 
1729,  they  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  in 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  several  other  States. 
Their  doctrines  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Menuonites.  and 
in  the  simjilicily  of  their  dress  and  speech  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  Society  of  Friends.  From  the  Dunkers  as  a 
sect  must  be  distinguished  the  Seventh-day  Dunkers.  com- 
monly called  Oerman  Seventh-day  Saplints. 

Diin'kirk  (Fr.  Dunkerque):  a  fortified  seaport-town  in 
the  exlrenie  northern  part  of  France;  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  and  on  the  Strait  of  Dover;  about  40  miles  N.  W.  of 
Lille  and  46  miles  K.  of  Dover;  lat.  51°  3'  N..  Ion.  2°  22'  E. 
(see  map  of  Prance,  ref.  1-F).  It  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide 
and  well-paved  streets,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  ram- 
parts. The  harbor  is  shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  large  and 
safe.  Dunkirk  has  several  fine  churches,  a  college,  a  thea- 
ter, a  public  library,  and  a  town-hall;  metal-foundries,  salt- 
refineries,  and  ship-building  yards;  also  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  beet-root  sugar,  soap,  starch,  cordage,  and 
leather.  It  became  a  free  |iort  in  1826,  since  which  it  has 
had  an  active  trade  in  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.  Its  fisheries  are 
very  important.  A  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  here 
in  the  seventh  century  among  the  sandhills  or  dunes,  and 
hence  its  name,  which  signifies  "church  of  the  dunes." 
Dunkirk  was  burned  by  the  English  in  1388  and  was  taken 
bv  them  in  1658,  but  was  sold  to  the  French  king  by  Charles 
It.  in  1662.     Pop.  (1881)  37,528 ;  (1891)  39,498. 


Dunkirk  :  city,  port  of  entry,  and  railway  center;  Chau- 
tauqua I'o..  N.  Y.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  New 
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oua  I'o..  ,  _ 

York.  ref.  6-B) ;  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  40  miles  S.  W.  of 
Buffalo.  It  is  tlie  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  K.  U.,  which 
connects  it  with  New  York  city,  459  miles  distant,  ami  has 
a  good  harbor  anil  an  advantageous  position  for  trade.  It 
has  an  orphan  asylum,  free  library,  extensive  locomotive- 
works,  a  foundry,  large  plauing-mills,  a  coal  elevator,  a  grain 
elevator,  various  mills  and  factories,  gas  and  electric  lights, 
the  HoUv  svslem  of  water-works,  and  electric  street  railways. 
Pop.  (1880)' 7,248;  (1890)  9.416. 

Editor  of  "Observer-Journal." 

Dunla]>;  town;  narrison  co.,  Ta.  (for  location  of  county, 
see  map  of  Iowa.  ref.  5-C) ;  situated  on  (  h.  and  No.  West. 
Railway,  47  miles  N.  E.  of  Omaha;  has  6  churches  and  2 
schools!  I(s  i)rincipal  industry  is  agriculture.  Pop.  (1880) 
1,246  ;  (1890)  1,088  ;  (1895)  1,230. 

EuiTOR  OF  "  Reporter." 
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Duiilap.  William:  painter  and  writev:  b.  at  Perth  Am- 

boy.  N.  J.,  Feb.  10,  1766.  Amonij  his  paintings  are  Christ 
Rejected  (1821)  ami  CUilvdri)  (1828).  lie  was  one  of  tlie  ear- 
liest dramatic  writers  in  the  U.  S.,  and  from  1798  to  1805  was 
manager  of  the  Parlv  Street  theater  in  New  Yorlc.  Among 
his  plays  are  The  Father,  a  comedy,  acted  in  1789,  and 
Leicester  (1794).  tlie  first  American  tragedy  regularly  pro- 
duced. Among  his  other  works  are  Life  of  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown  (1827);  Jli.stori/  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Arts  of  Desi(/ii  in  I  lie  t'lii/ed  States  (18^4):  and  a  Iliston/ 
of  the  'American  Theater  (1832).  D.  in  New-  York,  Sept.  28, 
1839.  Revised  by  II.  A.  Beers. 

Dunlin,  called  also  Sea  Snipe  and  Oxbird :  a  sandpiper 
(Tringa  alpina)  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  occur- 
ring as  a  straggler  in  (ireeidand.  It  is  about  8  inches  long, 
and  is  of  a  black,  rufous,  and  gray  color  on  the  back,  and 
black  and  white  beneath.     A  distinct  geographical  race,  or 


sub-species  {Tringa  alpina  pacijiea),  inhabits  North  Amer- 
ica, breeding  in  the  northern  portions  and  migrating  south- 
ward in  winter.  Dunlins  are  nimble-limbed  birds,  alway.s 
on  the  move,  keeping  close  to  the  water's  edge,  running 
along  the  sands,  pecking  eagerly  at  raollusks  and  worms. 

Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 
Dnnmore :  borough ;  Lackawanna  co..  Pa.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  nuip  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  3-L) ;  situated  on 
the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad,  2  miles  N.  E.  of 
Scranton.  It  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from  coal-min- 
ing.    Pop.  (1880)  5,151 ;  (1890)  8,315. 

Dun'net  Head  :  a  rocky  peninsula  of  Caithness.  Scotland, 
100  to  600  feet  high :  the  most  northern  point  of  Gfreat  Brit- 
ain.    Here  is  a  lighthouse  340  feet  above  the  sea. 

Dunnville  :  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Monck  Co.,  Onta- 
rio, Canada ;  on  the  Grand  river ;  43  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Buf- 
falo and  40  miles  S.  of  Hamilton  (see  map  of  Ontario,  ref. 
5-E).  It  has  several  mills,  a  foundry,  and  a  considerable 
luniljer  aiul  grain  trade.     Pop.  1,808. 

Diinois,  diinwaa',  .Jean,  known  as  the  "Bastard  of  Or- 
leans": S(jldier  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  (q.  v.)\  b.  in 
Paris,  Nov.  23,  1402  ;  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Charles  VI.  As  the  deliverer  of  France  from  the 
English  he  stands  forth  as  the  most  prominent  French  war- 
rior of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  first  important  achieve- 
ment was  the  defeat  of  tlie'  English  at  Montargis  in  1427. 
In  the  following  year  he  occupied  Orleans,  which  he  held 
against  the  English  till  Joan  of  Arc  came  to  his  relief,  and 
to  Dunois  as  well  as  to  the  iVIaid  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
victory  at  that  place  in  1429.  He  was  again  victorious  with 
her  at  Patay,  and  though  checked  for  a  time  by  her  capture 
and  death,  he  renewed  the  war  with  all  his  former  vigor  and 
success,  capturing  Cliarlres,  forcing  Bedford  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Lagny,  and  driving  the  English  out  of  all  French 
territory  e.vcenl  Nornumdy  and  (iuienne.  These  provinces 
were  attacked  1449-51;  l"wo  months  sufficed  for  him  to 
sweep  the  English  from  the  former,  and  by  1455  Calais  was 
the  sole  remindiM'  of  foreign  domination.  "  As  a  reward  for 
his  services  Dunois  was  legitimated  by  Charles  VII.,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  defeiuler  of  his  country  and  the  ollice 
of  grand  cliaudierlaiu.  His  revolt  under  Louis  XI.  caused 
the  loss  of  his  dignities,  but  they  were  restored  to  him  under 


the  treaty  of  Conflans  (1465),  and  he  was  named  president 
of  the  council  for  the  reform  of  the  state.    D.  Nov.  24,  1468. 

F.  M.  Colby. 
Dunraven,  Wyndham  Tho.mas  Wynduam  Quin,  Fourth 
Earl  of:  li.  at  Adare  Abliey,  Feb.  12,  1841;  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  entered  the  First  Life  Guards  1865; 
was  war  correspondent  for  the  Daili/  Telegraph  in  Abyssinia 
1867,  and  again  in  the  Franco-German  war ;  succeeded  to 
the  title  1871 ;  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  two  administrations,  but  resigned  Feb.,  1887. 

Duns,  John,  I).  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. :  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in  Duns,  Berwickshire,  in  1820; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After  some  work 
in  the  pastorate  he  was,  in  1864,  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Science  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  has  pub- 
lished Biblical  Natural  Science;  Science  and  Cliristian 
Thought ;  Life  of  Sir  James  Simpson  ;  Life  of  Professor 
Fleming;  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  JIartin;  Creation  nc- 
cnrding  to  Genesis  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  a  very 
large  number  of  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  and  the  Victoria  Institute.  He  is  a 
contributor  to  the  Nortli  British  Revieti;  of  which  he  was 
for  four  years  the  editor;  was  Rhind  lectui'er  in  Arch;eology 
1890;  and  is  a  member  of  several  American  scientific  socie- 
ties. Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Duns  Sco'tus,  Joannes  :  surnamed  The  Subtle  Doctor  ; 
theologian  and  scholastic  philosopher,  about  whose  life 
nothing  is  really  known.  The  following  statements  are  tra- 
ditional. He  was  born  about  1265  ;  is  claimed  as  their  coun- 
tryman by  the  Scots,  the  English,  and  the  Irish.  He  was  of 
gentle  blood,  studied  at  Oxford,  became  a  Franciscan  friar, 
and  in  1301  Professor  of  Theology  at  that  place.  In  1304 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  theology  with  great 
distinction.  He  wrote  many  works  on  theology  and  meta- 
physics, and  was  a  realist  in  philosophy,  lie  affirmed, 
against  Thomas  Aquints,  that  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God  can  not  be  proved  by  reason,  but  is  known  only  through 
revelation ;  that  the  will  is  absolutely  free ;  and  that  tlie 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  subjectively  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  are  constant  modes  of  action  of  a  unit  of  existence. 
In  theology  he  favored  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
called  Scotists,  who  maintained  for  several  centuries  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Thomists  (i.  e.  the  disciples  of  Aquinas). 
D.  at  Cologne,  Nov.  8,  1308.  His  works,  with  a  Life,  were 
edited  by  Luke  Wadding  (13  vols,  fob,  Lyons,  1639).  See 
Scholasticism. 

Dunstan,  Saint:  an  English  prelate;  b.  at  Glastonbury 
in  925  A.  D.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
gained  renown  by  his  ascetic  piety.  Of  gentle  birth  and 
dauntless  courage,  he  acquired  the  favor  of  Edred,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  in  946  A.  d.,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  government  during  his  reign.  He  was  banished  by 
Edwy  in  955,  but  obtained  the  chief  power  under  Edgar, 
who  became  king  in  959  and  appointed  Dunstan  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Dunstan  enriched  and  exalted  the  monks, 
in  learning,  religion,  and  morals,  and  deprived  the  married 
clergy  of  their  class  privileges.  On  the  accession  of  Ethel- 
red  in  978  his  political  power  was  lost, but  he  kept  the  arch- 
bishopric. I),  in  Canterbury,  May  19,  988.  See  JJeniurials 
of  St.  Dunstan,  ed.  W.  Stubhs  (in  the  Rolls  series). 

Revised  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Dnnster,  Henry  :  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College; 
b.  in  Lancashire,  England ;  educated  at  iMagdalen  College, 
Cambridge  (B.  A.  1630).  To  escape  persecution  he  emigrated 
to  New  England  in  1640,  and  entered  upon  his  presidency 
Aug.  27  of  that  year.  In  1654  he  was  compelled  to  resign, 
in  consequence  of  having  borne  public  testimony  against 
the  baiitism  of  infants,  for  which  offense  he  was  afterward 
tried  by  a  jury  and  placed  under  bonds.  Still  later,  he  was 
again  |ireseuted  by  the  grand  jury  for  neglect  to  have  one 
of  his  cliildren  baptized.  He  removed  to  Scituate,  Mass., 
and  preached  there  until  his  death.  He  was  esteemed  for 
learning  and  piety.  He  assisted  in  tlie  preparation  of  the 
yeic  England  Psalm-book  (1640).  He  secured  tlie  charter 
of  1650,  and,  it  is  supposed,  obtained  that  of  1643.  D.  at 
Scituate,  Feb.  27,  1659.  See  his  Life  bv  J.  Chaplin  (Boston, 
1872). 

Dunton,  John  :  eccentric  English  writer  and  Dissenter;  b. 
at  Grafiham.  May  4,  1659.  He  opened  a  bookstore  in  Lon- 
don about  1685,  but  failed  in  business.     He  published  Tlie 
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Athenian  Mercury  (1690-06) ;  and  wrote,  boside  othci'  works, 
the  Dublin  Scuffle  (1609)  anil  The  Life  and  Ju-mrs  of  John 
Dunton,  with  Ihe  Lires  (ind  Chnractera  of  n  Thouxnnd  I'er- 
fionx,  eotitainiiiK  an  m-coiint  of  a  visit  to  Boston  and  Salem, 
anil  sketclics  of  ministers  and  prominent  eitizens  of  New 
England  in  lOSo  (1705;  new  e<i.  1818).     I),  in  17;i;J. 

DuiMVOodj',  Major  Henry  Harrison  Ciiask:  meteorolo- 
f;ist  ;  b.  in  ll"if;liland  co.,  0.,  Oct.  2:i,  1842:  removed  to  Iowa 
in  1849;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Aeademy  in  1866, 
when  he  was  appointed  seeond  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Ar- 
tillery. He  served  with  his  regiment  from  1866  to  1871,  and 
was  made  first  lieutenant  in  1867.  In  1872  he  was  detailed 
for  duty  in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  to  the  Weather  Hureaii  on 
its  formation  in  1801.  He  has  been  chietly  enLpK.yed  in 
work  [lertaining  to  meteorology,  and  espeeially  in  tlieollieial 
forecast  of  the  weather — a  work  for  whieh  he  has  been  espe- 
cially eomniended  in  numerous  oltieial  reports.  He  origi- 
nated the  system  of  eold-wave  warnings,  and  in  1887  reeom- 
mended  the  organization  of  State  weather  services.  In  1889 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  major,  on  the  score  of  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  his  work  in  the  Signal  t'orps.  Me  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School  (1876).  He  is  the 
author  of  many  jiapers  puldishcd  by  the  Signal  Service. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioni'd  Decrease  of  Temperature 
trilh  Elevation  and  liedur.tion  of  Barometer  to  Sea-level; 
Tables  of  liainfall  and  Temperature  compared  with  Crop 
Production;  \teather  Proverbs;  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Rainfall  in  the  United  Slates;  Absolute  Iluniidity  and 
Mean  Cloudiness  in  the  United  States;  liainfall  in  the 
United  Stales  for  each  month,  from  Januari/.  1S70.  to  De- 
cember, 1S73,  Based  on  Reports  from  Yolunlary  Observers. 

Mark  W.  Hakkinoton. 

Duodecimals,  called  alsoCross-iiniHipHcation  [/Jworfw- 
imals  is  from  Lat.  duode  cimus,  twelfth  ;  duo  decim,  twelve] : 
the  name  given  to  a  method  by  whieh  tlie  area  of  a  rectangu- 
lar surface  is  calculated  when  the  length  and  breadth  are 
stated  in  feet,  inches,  and  lines.  It  is  principally  used  by 
artificers  in  finding  the  contents  of  their  work.  The  opera- 
tion is  performeil  by  substituting  the  duodecimal  scale  of 
notation  for  the  decimal. 

The  DuoDECiMAi,  Scale  is  llie  scale  of  notaticm  obtained 
by  the  division  of  magnitudes  into  twelve  equal  parts.  Com- 
putation in  this  manner  has  .some  advantages,  as  12  admits 
of  so  many  divisors — viz.,  2.  3,  4,  and  6;  but  the  decimal 
scale,  which  coincides  with  our  arithmetical  system  i.s  now 
preferred,  though  still  not  adopted  universally. 

Diiode'num  [Jlod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  duode'ni.  twelve  each, 
so  named  bei'ause  in  man  it  is  about  12  finger-breadths 
long]:  that  part  of  tlie  small  intestine  which  is  nearest  the 
stomach.  In  man  it  is  8  or  10  inches  in  length.  It  is  the 
widest,  shortest,  and  most  fixed  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
having  no  mesentery.  It  is  somewhat  hoi'seshoe-likc  in  form, 
the  convexity  to  the  right.  It  receives  the  secretions  </f  the 
liver  and  the  pancreas.  Its  muscular  fibers  are  more  numer- 
ous than  in  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine. 

Duptinloiip,  du'pH"!iiVloo',  Feli.\  Antoine  Philibert: 
bishop:  Ij.  al  .St.-Felix, near  Aniiecy,  in  Savoy, .Ian.  ii.  1802. 
lie  studied  in  I'aris, and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1825.  In 
1827  he  became  confessor  to  the  Count  of  ('hambord,  in  1828 
catechist  to  tlie  Orleans  princes,  and  in  18:i0  almoner  to 
Madame  la  Dauphine,  but  retired  from  all  those  positions 
after  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed  superior  of  the 
diocesan  seminary  of  I'aris.  He  became  Bishop  of  Orleans 
in  1840,  and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1854. 
He  belonged  to  the  Galilean  party,  vigorously  opposed  the 
infallibility  dogma,  but  accepted  it,  submitting  to  the  deci- 
sicms  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  He  fought  ardently  for 
free  education,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  popular 
treatise  on  education,  De  I'educution  i^A  vols,,  I'aris.  1855-57; 
10th  ed.  1882).  Among  his  other  writings,  which  are  very 
numerous,  the  most  noticeable  are  Le  Mariaqe  Chretien 
(1868;  7th  cd.  1885);  Ilistoire  de  noire  Seiyneur  Jesus-Christ 
(1869),  etc.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  memljer  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  He  was  nomiiuited  Archbishop  of  Paris 
in  1871,  but  declined  that  oflice.  I),  at  Ijaeombe,  near  Lan- 
cev,  Isere,  Oct.  11,  1878.  See  his  Life  bv  F.  Lagi'ange  (3 
vo'ls.,  Paris,  1883-84 ;  5th  ed.  1886 ;  Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.,'Lon- 
don,  1885). 

IMipar(|iiet.  Jacques  Diel:  See  Diel  du  Parquet. 

I)ii|)err6,  diipar'ra.  Victor  fiuv,  Paron  :  admiral;  b,  at 
La  Ivochelle,  France,  Feb.  20,  177-">.  He  gained  the  raid<  of 
vice-admiral  in  1826,  and  conunanded  the  fleet  which  aided 


the  army  to  conquer  Algiers  in  1830,  and  was  made  admiral. 
I).  Nov.  2,  1846. 

IMiiHTrcy,  dii  par  ra,  Louis  Isidore:  navigator  and  hy- 
drographer :  I),  in  I'aris  in  1786;  conducted  an  exploring 
expeililion  in  1822  to  the  islands  of  Ihe  Pacific;  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  parts  of  Australia  ;  returned 
in  1825,  and  published  Viiyaye  autour  du  Monde  sur  la 
corvette  La  Coquille  (1826-30), 

l)ii|tcrr(>ii,  -roii',  Jacques  Davy:  cardinal;  b.  at  St.-L6, 
France,  in  1556;  educated  in  Switzerland  by  his  father,  a 
Protestant  fugitive  from  pei-secution ;  went  to  Pari.s,  where 
his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Count  of  Matignon 
and  the  poet  Desportes.  Having  abjured  Protestantism,  he 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  king.  Though  a  layman  he 
was  chosen  to  preach  before  the  court,  and  was  induced  by 
the  success  of  his  sermons  to  take  orders.  He  was  selected 
to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  on  Mary  (jueeii  of  Scots,  and 
though  his  strictures  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  were  formally 
disavowed  by  the  king,  Duperron  lost  nothing  by  his  vehe- 
mence. After  the  death  of  Ileiu'y  III.  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  whose  secrets  he  is  accused  of 
having  sold  to  Henry  IV.  On  the  hitter's  accession  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Fvreux,  and  as  one  of  those  chosen  to 
instruct  the  king  in  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  is  said  to 
have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  his  conversion.  With 
Cardinal  d'Ossat  al  Home  he  procured  the  w  ithdrawal  of  the 
interdict  that  had  been  placed  on  the  kingdom,  and  the 
ctirdinal's  hat  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  same  year 
(1604).  I),  in  Paris,  1618.  Besides  controversial  works  he 
wrote  ballads,  poetical  satires,  and  a  poem  entitled  V Ombre 
de  I'amiral  de  Joyeuse.  V.  M.  Coi.nv. 

niipetit-Tliouars.  dii'pe-tee'too'aar',  or  Petit-Tlioiiars, 
Ai)i:iy  AuiiisKT:  admiral;  b.  in  France,  Aug.  13,  1793;  son  of 
Aristide  Aubert  Dupetit-Thouars,  captain  of  the  ship  Le 
Tonnant,  destroyed  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile  (1798).  He  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  French  naval  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  seized  the  island  of  Tahiti  in  1842,  but  this 
act  was  disavowed  by  his  Government .  He  published  Voyage 
autour  du  Monde  (10  vols.,  1841-49). 

Diipiii,  dii'pan',  Amaxtine  Lucii.e  Aurore  :  See  Sand, 
GicoitnE. 

Diipill,  Andre  Marie  Jean  Jacques:  lawyer  and  states- 
man; b.  at  Varzy,  Nievre,  France,  Feb.  1,  1783.  He  gained 
distinction  as  the  advocate  of  Marshal  Xey,  Beranger,  and 
other  persons  tried  for  political  ofTenses.  In  1826  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  wliic-h  ho 
aeteil  with  the  liberals.  He  promoted  the  revolution  of 
1830  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  I)e|iuties  eight  times  between 
1832  and  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Aeademy 
in  1832.  In  Feb.,  1848,  he  supported  the  Count  of  Paris  as 
the  successor  to  Louis  Philippe,  but  he  recognized  the  re- 
jiublic  whicdi  w.as  then  formed.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
Ijer  of  the  Constituent  Assemlily.  and  was  president  of  tlie 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
procureur-general  of  Fr.ance.  He  published  Memoires  et 
Plaidoyers  (20  vols.,  1806-30).     D.  Nov.  10,  1865. 

Diipiii,  FraN(,ois  Pierre  Charles.  Baron:  geometer;  a 
bnithir  of  A.  M.  J.  J.  Dui'iN ;  b.  at  Varzy,  France,  Oct,  6, 
1784;  visited  England  in  1816:  pulilished  ^'uyages  dans  la 
Grande  Brelagne  (Travels  in  Great  Britain, 6  vols.,  1820-24), 
and  became  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  in  1810.  He  wrote  on  geometry  and  me- 
chanics, and  did  much  to  advance  the  useful  arts  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  laboring  people.  In  the  legisla- 
ture his  labors  were  extensive.  He  was  an  Orleanist.  D. 
Jan.  18,  1873,  , 

l)ii]iin,  Louis  Ellies:  Jansenist  theologian;  b.  in  Paris, 
.lunc  17,  1657;  educated  there;  embraced  Jansenism  1703, 
and  thereby  lost  his  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of 
France,  His  great  work  is  .1-  Sew  History  of  Ecclesiastical 
Wrilers(i~  vols.,  Paris,  1686-1714 ;  2d  ed.  19  vols..  1690-1715 ; 
Kng.  trans.,  17  vols.,  London,  1693-1707:  3d  ed.  3  vols.,  Dub- 
lin. 1722-24).'    1).  in  Paris,  June  6,  1719. 

Dlipleix,  dii  pla. Joseph,  Marquis:  French  colonial  gov- 
ernor; b,  about  1695.  He  amassed  a  forltme  by  commercial 
operations  in  India,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  governor  of 
Pondicherry  and  idl  the  French  possessions  in  India.  He 
formed  the  ]irojeet  of  founding  n  European  empire  in  that 
country,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Carnatic, 
partly  by  fighting  and  partly  by  political  intrigues.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  lirilish  general  Clive,  who  defeated  the 
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French  in  several  battles.  Dupleix  was  removed  from  the 
command  in  1754,  anil  returned  to  Pi-anee,  where  he  died 
in  1763. 

l)u  Plessis-Moniav.  dilplas'see'miir'nii',  Philippe:  a 
leader  of  the  French  Protestants;  b.  at  Buliy.  Normandy, 
Nov.  .5,1549;  was  an  intimate  friendof  Henry  I V.,  for  whose 
cause  he  fought  with  sword  and  pen.  After  the  conversion 
of  Henry  IV.  to  Romanism,  however,  the  friendship  cooled. 
Several  of  his  treatises  have  been  translated  into  English : 
Discourse  of  Life  anil  Death  (London,  1576)  and  Treatise  of 
file  Church  (1579) ;  Tlie  Tnieiiess  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(London.  l.jST).  One  of  his  most' favorite  treatises  is  The 
Mi/sleri/  of  Iniquity  (1612),  a  violent  attack  on  the  papacy, 
written  iii  the  latter  part  of  his  lite.  D.  at  La  Foret-sur- 
Sevre,  Nov.  11,  1623. 

Duplicate  Whist:  See  Whist. 

Diiponceaii,  diiponso',  Pierre  Etienne,  LL.  D.  :  lawyer 
and  scholar ;  b.  at  St.-JIartin.  island  of  Rhe,  France,  June 
3,  1760;  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1777,  and  served  in  the 
army  as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Steuben;  practiced  law  in 
Philadelphia  with  distinction,  and  was  president  of  the 
American  Philosopliical  Society.  He  wrote  on  philosophy 
and  other  subjects.  In  1S:!H  lie' published  a  work  on  Indian 
languages.     D.  in  Philadelphia,  Apr.  1,  1844. 

Dll  Pont,  Henry  :  second  son  of  Eleuthere  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  ;  b.  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  8,  1812 ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1833,  from  which 
he  resigned  in  1834,  and  became  proprietor  of  the  celebrated 
powder-mills  bearing  his  name  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  which 
under  his  direction  grew  to  immense  size,  and  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  civil  war.  For  many  years  he  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  during  the 
civil  war  served  as  m.ijor-general  of  militia  in  command  of 
the  militia  of  the  State,  by  his  prompt  and  decisive  action 
contributing  very  largely  to  securing  the  State's  allegiance 
to  the  Union.  He  was  presidential  elector  in  the  years 
1868,  1876,  1880,  1884,  and  1888.     D.  Aug.  8,  1889. 

James  Mercur. 

Dupoiit,  dupoii',  Pierre:  song-writer;  b.  in  Lyons, 
France,  Apr.  23,  1821.  He  composed  the  words  and  airs  to 
his  poems  at  the  same  time.  .Among  his  works  are  Les 
deux  anges  (The  Two  Angels,  a  poem, 4842)  and  Le  cJiaiit 
des  ouvriers  (Song  of  the  Workers).  D.  in  Lvons,  July  25, 
1870. 

Vn  Pont,  Samuel  Francis:  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy:  of 
French  descent ;  b.  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J..  Sept.  27,  1803 ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Dec.  19,1815;  was  in 
command  of  the  Cyane  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  during 
the  Mexican  war;  became  captain  in  1855,  and  two  years 
later  went  on  special  service  to  China  in  command  of  the 
Minnesota.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  was  appointed  flag  officer, 
led  the  expedition  that  sailed  from  Norfolk  the  following 
month,  and  successfully  attacked  the  fortifications  defend- 
ing Port  Royal  harbor  on  Apr.  7,  1863.  He  made  a  brilliant 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Charleston.  In  July.  1863, 
being  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
fleet,  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  died  on  June  23, 
1865. 

Diipont  (1ft  rl^tang,  -dc-lrv'tmuV,  Pierre:  French  gen- 
eral: b.  at  Chalianuais,  July  14,  1765:  aided  in  the  victory 
of  Marengo ;  delVali'd  a  superior  Austrian  force  at  Pozzolo 
on  ttie  Alincio;  served  with  distinction  at  Jena  (1806)  and 
Friedland  (1807).  Having  obtained  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Spain,  he  was  defeated  at  Baylen  in  June,  1808.  by 
De  Castaiios,  who  took  from  him  18.000  prisoners.  For  this 
ill-success  he  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  but  his  con- 
demnation was  annulled  on  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who 
appointed  him  i^linister  of  War.  He  was  dismissed  from 
this  office,  but  after  the  second  restoration  was  apiiointed 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  afterward  elected  several 
times  to  the  (^'hamber  of  Deputii's  from  his  department.  I), 
in  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1838. 

Diipont  (le  I'Enre,  -dr-liir,  Jacqies  Charles:  statesman 
and  lawyer;  b.  at  Neubourg.  France.  Fel).  27,  1767;  was  a 
friend  of  the  licvolutinn.  and  remarkable  for  his  consistent 
advocacy  of  liberal  principles  throughout  his  political  career. 
He  was  a  membci' of  tlie  Couiieil  of  the  Five  Hundred  in 
1798,  and  of  the  Corps  Legisliitif  in  1.S13.  As  vice-president 
of  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he 
showed  admirable  firmness  in  opposing  the  reactionary 
projects  of  the  allies.     From  1817  to  1848  he  was  coiitiiui- 


ously  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1848  he 
was  made  president  of  the  provisional  government,  but  fail- 
ing of  a  re-election  to  the  chamber  in  the  following  year  re- 
tired to  private  life.     D.  in  Paris,  Mar.  3,  185.5. 

F.  M.  Colby. 

Diipont  de  Nemours,  dii  poh'dc-ne-moor',  Pierre  Sam- 
uel :  economist ;  b  in  Paris,  Dec.  14,  1739  ;  was  of  the  school 
of  economists  represented  by  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  and  as- 
sociated in  office  with  the  latter,  1774.  sh.Mring  in  his  schemes 
of  reform ;  became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1790,  where  he  sided  with  the  constitutional  monarchists. 
The  effect  of  his  steadfast  opposition  to  the  exces.ses  of  the 
mob  was  to  mark  him  out  for  vengeance  after  Aug.  10, 1792, 
but  he  escaped  the  guillotine,  was  released  from  prison  after 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  afterward  elected  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  He  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1799, 
returned  to  France  in  1802,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  in  both  countries  is  shown  by  his  election  to  arrange 
the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  He  refused  to  take  office 
under  Napoleon,  and  emigrated  to  Delaware  in  1815.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  political  economy  and  natural 
history,  the  Philosophie  de  rUnivers  (1796),  and  contributed 
a  number  of  papers  to  the  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber.    D.  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  6,  1817. 

Dupr€,  dil'pra',  Jules  :  landscape  and  marine  painter;  b. 
at  Nantes  in  1812 ;  studied  design  as  a  boy  in  his  father's 
porcelain-manufactory,  and  taking  up  painting  by  himself 
exhiliitod  five  landscapes  at  the  Salon  of  1831.  lie  received 
second-class  medals.  Salons,  1833  and  1849,  and  Paris  Expo- 
sition, 1867 ;  medal  of  honor,  Paris  Exposition,  1889  ;  officer 
Legion  of  Honor  1870;  one  of  the  great  landscape-painters 
of  the  Romantic  school.  His  work  is  very  individual  in 
method,  and  is  notable  for  fine  qualities  of  color  and  unity 
of  effect.  His  marines  are  often  hard  and  stony  in  the 
painting  of  the  water,  but  are  handsome  as  color  harmonies. 
Morning  and  Evening  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris.    "D.  in  Paris,  1889.  William  A.  CotKiN. 

Diipr^,  JtiLiEN :  landscape  and  figure  painter ;  b.  in  Paris, 
Mar.  17,  1851 ;  pupil  of  Pils,  Lehmann,  and  Langee ;  second- 
class  medals,  Salon,  1881,  and  Paris  Exposition,  1889 ;  Legion 
of  Honor  1892;  medal.  Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  His  pictures  depict  peasant-life,  and  are  painted  with 
frank,  simple  methods;  strong  draughtsman  and  careful  ob- 
server of  nature.  Mowing  Glover  (1880)  and  The  Refractory 
Cow  (1885)  are  in  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris;  The  Pasture 
in  the  museum  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Studio  in  Paris. 

W.  A.  C. 

Diipnis.  diipil-ee'.  Charles  Frax^ois  ;  philosopher ;  b.  at 
Trie-le-Chateau,  Oise,  France,  Oct.  16,  1742.  He  became 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Lisieux  in  1766,  and 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Lalande,  the  astronomer.  His 
Origine  de  tons  les  Cultes.  ou  la  Religion  Universelle  (12 
vols.,  1794),  contains  bold  speculations  on  religion.  D.  near 
Dijon,  Sept.  29,  1809. 

Dnpiiytren,  dii  pii-e"e'tra"an',  Guillaume,  Baron  ;  surgeon 
and  aiuitomist;  b.  at  Pierre-Buffiere,  France.  Oct.  6.  1777; 
became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Paris  in  1811.  He  was  re- 
puted the  most  skillful  French  surgeon  of  his  time,  made 
important  discoveries  in  morbid  anatomy,  and  invented  sev- 
eral useful  instruments.  D.  Feb.  8,  1835.  See  Cruveilhier, 
Vie  de  Diipui/fren  (1841). 

Du(lii(>sne,  dii'ken',  Abraham,  Marquis:  French'  naval 
commander;  b.  at  Dieppe  in  1610.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion against  the  Spaniards  at  Tarragona  in  1641.  In  1643 
he  defeated  the  Danes  near  Gotheuliurg.  and  compelled 
them  to  make  peace.  He  defeated  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
licet  under  De  Kuvter  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Catania, 
in  Ajiril,  1676.  D.  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,1688;  See  Andre  Richer, 
Vie  da  Jfan/iris  Duguesne  (1783). 

Dn(|n()in,  dyu-kwoin' :  city  an<l  railway  junction  ;  Perry 
CO.,  III.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ret. 
10-E) ;  76  miles  N.  of  Cairo.  It  has  a  graded  school,  a  |)ark. 
a  ])ublic  library,  a  foundry,  niachini'-shops.  salt-works,  a 
Houring-mill,  fourteen  coal  mines,  and  gas-works.  Pop. 
(1880)  2,807;  (1890)  4,052;  (1893)  estimated,  4.500. 

Editor  ok  "  Tribune." 

Du'ra  Ma'fer  [Lat.  dura,  femin.  of  diiriis.  hard;  mater, 
mother — so  named  because  it  is  more  unyielding  than  the 
l)ia  mater]:  the  outermost  of  the  three  meninges  or  mem- 
branes enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  vertebrate 
animals.  Within  the  skull  the  dura  mater  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  bones,  forming  their  endosteum.     Its  inner 
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surface  is  covered  with  pavement  epiHielimn,  and  perhaps 
by  the  parietal  layer  of  tlie  araehnoid  membrane,  but  this  is 
denied  liy  Kiillilier.  It  is  usually  studded.  exee|]t  in  infancy, 
by  numerous  small  whitish  masses  called  the  Pacchionian 
bodies,  whose  use  is  not  understood.  The  tentorium  and 
the  falces  (faljc  cerebri  and  falx  cerebelli)  are  induplications 
of  the  <lura  mater  sent  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Within 
the  spinal  canal  the  dura  mater  becomes  a  fibrous  tube, 
separated  fnuu  the  vertcbric  (which  have  au  endosleum)  by 
a  loose  areolar  fatty  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  spinal  cord,  the  space  between  beinj;  tilleil 
by  the  other  meninges  and  by  the  cereljro-spinal  fluid. 

Revised  by  William  1'ei'pkr. 
Hiira'niPn  [Lat..  hardness,  ligneous  vine-branch,  deriv.  of 
rfHC».s-,  lianl] :  the  heart -wood  of  ligneous  plants.  It  is  the 
inner  and  older  wood,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  albur- 
num or  sap-wood  by  its  greater  density  and  hardness,  and 
usually  by  a  darker  color.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  duramen  and  alburnum  is  usually  not  clearly  marke<l. 
The  proportion  of  alburnum  to  the  entire  trunk  runs  from 
O'l  per  cent,  in  chestnut  to  0-4  in  tlie  Scotch  tir.  ( >f  the  re- 
maiiuler,  tlie  greater  part  is  heart-wood.  L.  II.  IJ. 

Duriin.  doo-raan',  Aoustis  :  scholar;  b.  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
Oet.  14.  17H9;  devoted  himself  first  to  legal  studies,  then 
turned  to  literature.  In  18:56  he  became  chief  librarian  of 
the  Koyal  Library;  in  11S54  director  of  the  same.  lie  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  researches  in  the  ballad-poetry  of 
Spain.  His  lionutncero  (re.neml.  or  collection  of  all  the 
Spanish  ballads  accessible  in  his  tinu",  long  renuiined  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  in  Kurope  (2  vols,  in  the  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Espauoles.  lS4!)-oO).     I),  in  Madrid,  Dec.  1,  1862. 

A.  K.  Marsh. 

Durance  (in  Lat.  Druenfta):  a  river  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  France  ;  rises  among  the  Cottian  Alps  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ilautes-Alpes.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  south- 
westward.  It  flows  through  the  departnu'iit  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  forms  the  southwestern  boundary  of  V'aucluse,  and 
enters  the  Rhone  'i  miles  below  Avignon.  Its  total  length  is 
nearly  200  miles.  Marseilles  is  supplied  with  water  from 
this  river  by  an  aqueduct  51  miles  long. 

Dlirand' :  city  ;  caj)ital  of  I'epin  co..  Wis.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  nuip  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  o-B) ;  situated  on  rail- 
way ami  on  Chippewa  river;  about  20  miles  X.  of  Wabasha, 
Minn.;  has  churches  of  three  den(Uuinatious,  high  school, 
creamery,  machine-shops,  saw-mills,  lumber-yard,  etc.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  <listrict.  and  has  a  very  large 
trade  in  hogs.     Pop.  (1880)  642;  (1800)  1.154;  (18fi5)  1..372. 

Editor  of  "  Courier." 

Dnrand,  Altck  Mary  Celeste:  See  Greville,  Hexrv. 

Viirand,  Asher  Brown:  landscape-painter;  b.  at  .lelfer- 
son,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1T!)6.  He  was  an  engraver  until  18;i5, 
when  he  took  up  painting  and  went  to  Europe  to  study 
in  1840.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Aciulemv  of 
Design  in  1826.  and  its  president  from  1845  to  1861."  D. 
at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17,  1886.  W.  A.  C. 

Diirand-riaye.  dii'ra"finkla',  Alfred  Auoustine:  civil 
engineer;  chief  engineer  of  I'onts  et  Chaussees  ;  officer  of 
the  Academy;  b.  in  Paris.  ,Iuly  18.  1841.  After  studies  at 
St.-Barbe  he  entered  the  Polytechnic  School,  taking  the  high- 
est rank  on  his  examinations.  He  graduated  also  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  1S62.  aiul  entered  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et 
Chaussees.  Ap^joiuted  engineer  in  1866  and  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  city  of  Paris,  he  was  assigned  by  Belgrand  to 
study  the  questions  of  the  utilization  of  sewage  and  the  puri- 
fication of  the  .Seine,  a  suliject  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
life.  He  established  the  irrigation  \yorks  in  the  Forest  of  St.- 
Germain  and  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers.  the  first  and  most 
successful  Works  on  a  large  scale  tor  the  purification  of  .sew- 
age. An  indefatigable  worker,  Duraml-Claye  was  upon  all 
the  great  commissions  on  public  works.  He  was  also  pro- 
fessor at  the  f^eole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  at  the  Kcole  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees.  His  principal  writings  are  upon  sew- 
age disposal,  sewage  irrigation,  and  the  purification  of  the 
Seine.  In  1867  he  published  in  Annalesdes  Pouts  et  Chaus- 
sees a  remarkable  theory  of  the  stability  of  arches.  D.  Apr. 
28,  1888.  ■  W.  R.  H. 

Dlirand  de  Saint-Poiir(,'ain,  diinuuVde-sitn'poor'sitn', 
Guillavme,  known  as  the  Most  Resolvtk  Doctor  :  a  scho- 
liustie  divine;  b.  at  St.-Pouri;ain.  Auvergne,  about  1280.  He 
was  a  Dominican  friar  in  liis  youth.  In  l:il8  hi'  became 
Bishop  of  Le  Puy-cn-Velay  (or  Annecy).  and  in  l;{26  Bishop 
of  Meuux.     He  was  a  decided  nominalist,  and  by  his  inde- 


pendent thinking  is  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  the  Refonnation.  His  best-known  writings  are  com- 
mentaries on  Peter  Lombard  and  a  work  on  the  canon  law 
(De  Orinine  JiirisJictioniim).  In  his  treatise  On  the  State 
of  the  Pious  Dead  he  attacked  the  opinions  of  Pope  John 
XXII.     D.  at  Meaux,  Sept.  10,  l;«4. 

Diirniido,  doo-raan  do,  Giacomo:  general;  b.  at  Mon- 
dovi,  Italy,  in  1807.  He  printed  in  1847  a  brochure  in  favor 
of  Italian  unity  under  a  constitutional  government,  which 
had  an  extensive  influence.  He  was  Alinister  of  War  at 
Turin  1854-55;  became  a  senator  in  1860;  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affaii-s  in  the  cabinet  of  Katazzi  1862-6;j ;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  1884-87.    D.  in  Rome.  Aug.  26,  lSi)4. 

Durail'gO  :  a  state  in  the  western  part  of  Jlexico ;  bound- 
e<l  X.  by  ('hihuahua,  E.  by  Coaliuila  and  Zacateca.s,  S.  by 
Jali.sco.  and  W.  by  Sinaloa.  Area.  42.5:!0  sq.  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  state  lies  on  the  ^Mexican  plateau.  The 
Sierra  JIadre  Jlountains  separate  it  from  Sinaloa  and  occu- 
py a  considerable  area  in  the  W.  In  the  S.  E.  there  is  a  re- 
gion of  voleani(-  hills  and  lava-bed.s.  o<'cupyiiig  nearly  1.000 
S(i.  miles  and  known  as  I^a  Brena.  The  plateau  is  generally 
fertile,  but  is  scantily  watered,  and  portions  in  t  he  X.  and  E. 
are  deserts.  Maize  is  the  principal  agricultural  product,  be- 
ing extensively  grown  where  the  land  is  not  too  dry.  A  little 
wheat  is  raised,  and  sugar-cane  and  cotton  are  planted  in 
some  of  the  warmer  valleys.  The  grazing  industry  is  de- 
creasing in  importance ;  recent  statistics  for  the  state  give 
97.000  horned  cattle,  :il.000  horses,  and  105.000  sheep.  The 
mountains  are  well  wooded  and  are  rich  in  minerals,  espe- 
cially silver.  There  are  rich  iron-beds,  as  yet  very  little 
used.  Durango  corresponds  nearly  to  the  old  intendency  of 
Nueva  Biscaya.     Pop.  (1895)  294,:366.    Cajiital,  Durango. 

Herbekt  H.  S.mith. 

Durango.  or  Tictnria:  a  city;  capital  of  the  state  of 
Durango;  in  the  southwestern  part;  al)out  SO  miles  E.  of 
the  Sierra  JIadre  (see  map  of  Alexico.  ref.  5-F).  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extensive  plain  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  little  Rio 
del  Tunel,  at  an  elevation,  according  to  Humboldt,  of  6,847 
feet.  The  celebrated  Cerro  del  Mercado,  near  the  city,  is  a 
hill  about  a  mile  long  and  600  feet  high,  coinpo.sed  of  iron 
ores  (magnetic  and  hematite).  Durango  was  founded  by 
Alonso  de  Pacheco  in  156:}.  and  long  marked  the  limits  of 
civilization  in  Northern  Mexico.  At  ])resent  it  is  reached 
by  diligence  fnmi  Zacatecas.  on  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way, a  thn>e-days  journi-y.  The  city  is  an  episciipal  seat; 
has  a  large  cathedral  and  numy  cluir<-hes.  The  trade  with 
the  surrounding  <listricts  is  considerable.  The  Durango 
mint  was  estalilished  in  1811.  and  up  to  1888  had  coined 
6;},000,0(X)  pesos  in  gold  and  silver.  There  is  a  cotton-fac- 
tory of  some  importance.  The  city  is  furnished  with  warm 
water  from  a  large  spring  at  the  upper  end.  Pop.  (1895) 
42.165.  IIerhert  H.  Smith. 

Durango:  town;  capital  of  La  Plata  co..  Col.  (for  loca- 
tion of  county,  .see  map  of  Colorailo.  ref.  6-B):  situated  on 
Las  .\nimas  river  and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  (irande  R.  R. ; 
450  miles  S.  W.  of  Denver.  It  is  in  an  agricultural,  stock- 
raising,  and  mining  region,  and  is  an  outfitting-point  for 
ininei-s.     Pop.  (1890)  2.726. 

Diirant.  Henry  Fowle  :  philanthropist;  b.  at  Hanover, 
N.  II..  Feb.  20.  1822  ;  named  originally  Henry  Welles  Smith  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1841;  studied  law  with  Beniamin 
F.  Butler ;  changed  his  name  ;  [iracticed  in  Boston  with  suc- 
cess and  made  profitable  business  investments;  in  186;i,  on 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  religion,  and  gave  up  his  lucrative  prac- 
tice to  become  a  lav  preacher;  founded  Wellesley  Col- 
lege ((/.  c).     D.  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1881. 

Durante,  doo-raantu.  Francesco:  composer;  b.  in  Na- 
ples. Italy.  Mar.  15.  1684;  studied  music  at  Naples  under 
Gaetano  Greco  and  under  Scarlatti,  aiul  in  1742  became  di- 
rector of  the  conservatory  of  .Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples. 
His  compositions  consi.st  solely  of  church  nnisic,  and  are 
marked  by  loftiness  and  purity  of  style.  D.  in  Naples,  Aug. 
1:5,  175.5.  ■ 

Dnrao,  Jose  da  Santa  Ritta  ;  See  Santa  Hitta  Di-rXo. 

Dnrazno:  a  central  department  of  Frugnay;  bet%veen 
the  Kio  Xcgro  and  its  southern  affluent,  the  Yi ;  bounded 
X'.  liy  the  departments  of  Rio  Negro  and  Tacuarembo.  E.  by 
Cerrolargoaiul  Treinta  y  Trcs,  S.  by  Treiuta  y  Tres.  San  Jose, 
and  Florida,  and  W.  by  Rio  Negro.  Area,  5.526  sq.  miles. 
The  high  hills  called  tlie  Cuchilla  Grande  ilel  Durazno  cross 
the  middle  from  E.  to  \V'.,  giving  out  many  spurs  on  each 
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side.  The  country  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  generally 
prairie  land,  though  there  are  some  woods  near  the  rivers 
Negro  and  Yi.  Stoek-raising  is  almost  the  only  industry. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  finest  stock-farms  of  Uruguay  are 
situated  here,  and  in  connection  with  them  are  extensive 
meat-drying  establishments  and  some  tanneries  and  soap- 
factories.  Capital,  Durazno,  on  the  river  Yi,  connected 
with  Montevideo  by  railway,  and  having  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants.    Pop.  of  department,  26,000.     Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Dhimzzo,  doo-raat'so  (Turkish  Dragch-.  anc.  Epidamnus, 
afterward  Dijrrhdchium)  :  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey;  in  Albania:  on  the  Adriatic;  lat.  41°  18' 
N.,  Ion.  19"  28'  E.  (see  map  of  Turkey,  ref.  3-B).  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arclibishopric.  It  has  a  safe  liarbor 
and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  tobacco,  and  olive  oil.  The 
ancient  Epidamnus  was  a  populous  city.  The  expulsion 
of  its  arislocrocy  in  480  b.  c.  was  the  origin  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  It  was  captured  by  the  Norman  chief  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  in  1083,  and  by  the  Venetians  in  1205.  Pop. 
5,000. 

Durban,  dur-biin'  (formerly  written  D'Urhan,  in  honor 
of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  once  governor  of  the  Cape) :  the 
principal  commercial  town  and  only  port  of  the  Britisli 
colony  of  Natal,  South  Africa:  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  Port  Natal ;  in  lat.  29°  53  S.,  long  31°  3'  E.  (see  map  of 
Africa,  ref.  9-G).  It  is  on  a  sand  flat,  but  is  well  laid  out 
with  wide,  shaded  .streets.  It  was  foimded  in  1834  as  the 
ca|iital  of  the  republican  colony  of  Victoria.  Pop.  (1866) 
4,991 ;  (1891)  25,513.  M.  W.  H. 

Dur'biii,  .loHN  Price.  D.  D.  :  Methodist  preacher;  b.  in 
Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  in  1800;  educated  at  Miami  University 
and  Cincinnati  College ;  entered  the  ministry  in  1819.  He 
was  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  1834 
till  1845.  Having  visited  Europe  and  the  Levant,  ho  pub- 
lished Oh.serralions  in  Europe,  prineipnllij  in  France  and 
Great  Britain  (3  vols.,  New  York.  1844),  and  Observations 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.  (2  vols.,  1845).  For  many  years  he 
was  missionary-secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(1850-72),  displayed  great  administrative  ability  in  its  affairs, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence.  He  contributed 
largely  to  periodicals,  etc.  D.  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  17, 
1876.     See  his  Life  by  J.  A.  Roche  (New  York,  1879). 

Dii'reii,  or  Mark  Diireii  (anc.  Marcodurum)  ■  a  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia  :  on  the  river  Roer  and  on  the  Cologne  and 
Aix-la-ChapcUe  Railway;  18  miles  E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  5-C).  It  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  female  high  school, 
an  asylum  for  the  blind,  several  fine  churches,  and  manu- 
factures of  woolen  cloth,  carpets,  cotton  goods,  etc.  It  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Charles  V.  in  1543.  Charlemagne 
held  diets  here  in  775  and  779  A.  D.     Pop.  (1890)  31,703. 

Dii'rer,  Albrecht  :  painter  and  engraver ;  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  in  1471 ;  son  of  a  goldsmith.  The  day  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  in- 
serted in  his  father's  diary,  but  it  was  probably  May  31.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  with  whom  he  studied 
and  worked  tlu-ee  years  (1486-89).  He  afterward  passed 
four  years  in  travel,  visiting  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
returned  to  Nuremberg  in  1494.  He  visited  Venice  iii  150.5, 
and  while  there  painted  a  picture  for  the  Tedeschi,  or  guild 
of  German  merchants,  which  was  probably  T/ie  Feast  of  tlie 
Hose  Garlands,  now  in  the  monastery  of  Strahow  at  Prague. 
This  was  his  first  picture  of  importance.  In  1.520  he  went 
to  the  Netherlands,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  during 
his  Journey,  the  object  of  which  is  not  known,  he  kept  a 
minute  diary,  wlii(Oi  was  first  published  in  Von  Murr's  ./(/«;•- 
nal  zur  Kunslf/e.icliiefite  (1775-88)>  This  curious  and  inter- 
esting record  of  early  travel  has  been  several  times  trans- 
lated into  Englisli.  Diirer  returned  home  in  1531,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  native  town  until  his  death,  Apr.  6, 
1538.  Diirer's  works  consist  of  paintings  in  oil  and  en- 
gravings on  wood  and  copper.  lie  has  also  left  a  luimber 
of  etchings;  and  over  .500  of  his  drawings  in  pen  and  ink, 
water-color,  chalk,  charcoal,  india-iuk,  and  with  the  silver 
point,  exist  in  public  and  private  collections.  These  draw- 
ings and  sketches  are  remarkable  for  their  precision,  deli- 
cacy, and  firmness  of  touch,  and  for  the  power  of  observa- 
tion and  patient  study  they  i-eveal  in  the  master.  The 
finest  collections  are  in  thc^  British  Museum,  the  .Albertina 
Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  the  Ullizi  at  Florence.  His  most 
celebrated  paintings  are  '/'lie  Four  .4 /m.s/?(-.s-,  originally  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  but  now  in  iMunich  ; 


his  own  portrait  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  painted  in 
1500,  and  another — an  earlier  one — in  tlie  Uttizi  Gallery  at 
Florence,  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  most  beautiful 
picture,  well  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  trib- 
une. His  best  wooil-euts  are  the  four  series.  The  Apoca- 
li/pse.  The  Great  Passion,  The  Little  Passion,  and  The  lAfe 
<if  the  Virgin,  but  there  are  many  fine  single  cuts.  Durer 
is  not  believed  to  have  engraved  all  the  wood-cnts  that  bear 
his  monogram,  but  only  to  have  made  the  designs.  Per- 
haps the  works  by  which  Diirer  is  most  widely  known  are 
his  engravings  on  copper.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are 
the  Adatn  and  Eve,  the  Melencholia,  the  Knight,  Death, 
and  the  Devil,  the  Saint  Eustache,  Saint  Jerome  in  his 
Study,  and  The  Great  Fortune.  These  are  all  large,  but 
many  among  the  smaller  engravings  are  equal  miracles  of 
execution.  Diirer  was  much  beloved  by  the  Ilmperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
time — by  Luther,  by  Melanehthon,  by  Erasmus,  as  well  as 
Camerarius  and  Pirkheimer.  When  in  Venice  he  received 
much  kindness  from  Bellini,  and  Raphael  and  ho  exchanged 
specimens  of  their  work.  DUrer  has  left  us  valuable  por- 
traits of  Melanehthon,  Erasmus,  Pirklieimer,  and  many 
other  notables  of  his  time.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises — Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Mensuration  with  the 
Bute  and  Compass  (\r)25);  The  Art  of  Fortification  (1.527); 
with  one  on  The  Proportions  of  the  ITuman  Body  (1538).  A 
work  on  the  Proportions  of  the  Horse  is  lost,  as  is  also  one 
on  The  Art  of  Fencing,  with  perliajis  some  others  whose 
names  are  not  known.  The  most  important  works  on  Diirer 
are  J.  Heller,  Das  Lehen  und  die  Werke  A.  Diirers  (1827- 
31) — only  the  second  volume  of  this  valuable  work  ever  ap- 
peared;  his  Life  by  Thausing  (Leipzig,  1876;  Eng.  trans. 
1882),  and  by  Mrs.  Charles  Ileaton  (I>ondon,  1869),  with  the 
Albert  Diirer,  ses  Dessins,  by  Charles  Ephrussi  (Paris,  1883). 
An  English  translation  of  his  writings  is  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  His  engravings  on  metal  have  been  re- 
produced by  Amand-Durand,  of  Paris,  and  his  wood-outs 
of  his  Apocalypse  and  Life  of  the  Virgin  by  Van  de 
Weiger,  of  Utrecht.  A  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of 
The  Little  Passioti  was  issued  by  J.  W.  Bouton  in  1868, 
and  copies  of  his  copper-plates  by  J.  R.  Csgood,  of  Boston, 
in  1873.  Clarence  Cook. 

Dll'ress  [0.  Fr.  durece  :  Ital.  durezza  :  Span,  dureza  < 
Lat.  duri'tia,  hardness,  deriv.  of  durus,  hard] :  in  law,  re- 
straint of  the  person  or  of  goods.  1.  Of  the  Person. — This 
is  exercised  in  two  modes,  either  by  threats  or  by  imprison- 
ment. Duress  by  threats  (per  nnnas),  according  to  the 
older  authorities,  occurred  where  a  person  entered  into  a 
contract  or  performed  some  other  act  through  fear  of  loss 
of  life  or  limbs,  or  grievous  bodily  harm.  It  was  even  an 
excuse  for  some  crimes,  but  not  for  those  of  the  graver  cla.ss, 
such  as  the  killing  of  an  innocent  perscm.  The  modern 
cases  do  not  take  quite  so  technical  a  view  of  the  subject, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  make  tlie  presence  of  duress  turn  on 
positive  inquiry  whether  the  threat  was  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  overcome  the  will  of  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness  and 
prudence.  In  equity  jurisprudence  the  word  is  used  in  a 
broader  sense  than  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  in- 
cludes cases  where  a  party  is  in  extreme  necessity  and  dis- 
tress; and  duress  may  be  exercised  not  only  toward  the 
person  who  makes  a  contract,  but  in  certain  cases  toward 
one  standing  in  confidential  relations  with  him.  Thus  a 
threat  to  prosecute  criminally  a  son,  whereby  a  father  is 
induced  to  execute  a  deed  in  order  to  save  him  from  arrest, 
is  sufficient  duress  in  equity  to  furnish  a  basis  to  set  the 
conveyance  aside.  A  contract  executed  under  duress  is  not 
void,  but  only  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  injiire<l  party. 
Duress  of  imprisonment  can  be  affirmed  only  of  the  case  of 
unlawful  restraint. 

2.  Dure.fs  of  Goods. — This  phrase  refers  to  a  case  where 
a  person  having  goods  illegally  detained  ]iays  money  to 
obtain  their  release.  If  such  payment  is  made  under  pro- 
test, the  money  may  be  recovered  as  being  paid  under  com- 
]iulsion.  An  instance  is  an  exaction  of  unauthorized  duties 
upon  goods  by  the  collector  of  a  port.  The  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  protest  in  this  special  case  is  regulated  in  the  U.  S. 
by  act  of  Congress. 

The  (juestion  has  been  raised  whether  the  doctrine  of 
duress  can  be  applied  in  international  law  to  relieve  a  na- 
tion from  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  answer 
must  in  general  be  in  the  negative,  as  the  terms  of  peace, 
however  humiliating,  arc  the  chances  of  war  to  which  the 
parties  have  appealed.  T.  W.  Dwight. 
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Dlirct.  (lii  ra',  Francisque  Joseph  :  sculptor;  b.  in  Paris, 
Oct.  I'.),  1S04:  stu<lio(l  with  his  father,  with  Hosio,  and 
at  Koine.  His  works,  anionp:  thcni  /'U'.s/ii'r-boi/  Dancing 
(18:^8),  Vintager  (18;i!>),  and  statues  of  Jloliere'  and  Chii- 
teaulirian<l,  arc  dignified  compositions  of  great  power  and 
correctness,  l)ut  somewliat  hicking  in  originaHty  and  in 
vigor  of  conception.  I'erliaps  liis  most  famous  work  is  a 
XrapiililiDt  Dunrer.  exhiliitcd  five  years  after  tlie  Pinlier- 
biiy.  K(|uaUy  fine  are  two  hronze  statues  at  tlie  tomb  of 
Napoleon  I.  at  the  Church  of  the  Invalides.  D.  in  Paris, 
May  2."i,  LSerj. 

irri-rcv.  durfee,  Tiiom.as:  dramatist  of  Huguenot  ances- 
try; li.  at  kxeter,  England,  16.53:  gained  the  favor  of  Charles 
II.  He  wrote  successful  comedies,  among  wliich  were  The 
Fond  Iliisliand,  or  the  Platting  Sinters  (1076),  and  .Si';- 
linrnali;/  Whig,  or  No  Wit  like  a  M'oman'a  (1G81) ;  popular 
songs,  published  collectively  in  1719-20  as  117/  and  Mirth, 
or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy ;  and  odes.  D,  in  London, 
Feb.  26,  1723. 

Diirgii,  or  Donrg'a;  a  Sanskrit  word  signifying  "difKcull 
of  access";  one  of  the  many  names  of  Parv.^ti  (q.  v.). 

Diirhnill.  dur  am  :  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  liounded  X.  by  the  river  Tyne,  E.  by  the  (lernian 
Ocean,  and  .S.  by  the  river  Tees.  Area,  1,012  S(].  miles.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  arable. 
The  rocks  whic-h  underlie  it  are  new  red  sandstone,  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  magnesian  limestone.  Among  its 
mineral  resources  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  marble.  The  col- 
lieries of  Durham  are  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in 
England.  The  county  produces  a  celebrated  breed  of  short- 
horned  cattle.  The  chief  towns  are  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Darlington,  South  Shields,  and  Gateshead.  Pop.  (1881)  867,- 
2J8;  (1891)  1,016,449. 

Diirliaiii:  an  episcopal  city  of  England;  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name;  on  the  river  Wear,  14  miles  S.  of 
Xewcastle  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  4-11).  It  is  built 
around  a  steep  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  castle  and  cathedral.  It  is  connected  by  railways  with 
Newcastle  and  other  towns.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Here  is  a  castle  founded  tiy  William  the  Conqueror 
about  1072.  The  magnificent  cathedral  of  Durham  was 
founded  in  1093,  and  is  a  Norman  structure  .j07  feet  long 
by  200  wide,  with  a  central  tower  214  feet  high.  The  grand 
Norman  church  which  Bishop  Carileph  built,  and  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  strength,  the  exipiisite  proportions  in 
all  its  divisions,  and  the  elaborate  e.'cecntion,  still  forms  the 
main  part  of  the  whole  construction.  Many  additions,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  in  the  course  of  time;  as,  for  instance, 
the  (Jalilee  or  western  chapel,  from  the  Transition  period, 
built  by  Bishop  Pudsey  between  ll."i3  and  119.5,  the  eastern 
transept,  or  the  so-called  Nine  Altars,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  .St.  Cuthbert,  etc.  The  city  itself  originated,  in- 
deed, from  the  cathedral.  Though  there  was  a  small  Homan 
camp  at  Maiden  Castle  Hill,  close  by,  Durham  itself  dates 
only  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Saints  Cuthbert  and  Bede.  A  college 
was  instituted  here  by  Cromwell,  but  was  suppressed  at  the 
Kestoration.  The  present  university  was  openeil  in  1833. 
The  colleges  of  medicine  and  of  physical  science  at  New- 
cast  le-on-Tyne  are  alliliated  with  it.  Durham  also  hius 
seven  parish  churches,  diocesan  training-colleges,  a  gram- 
mar school,  a  school  of  art,  a  miners'  hall,  a  town-hall,  and 
a  prison.  At  Ushaw,  4  miles  to  the  W.  of  Durham,  is  a 
noted  Unman  Catholic  college  called  St.  Cuthbert "s  College. 
Pop.  (1891)  14,863. 

Dill'llillii :  city  and  railway  center;  capital  of  Durham 
CO.,  N.  C.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  North 
Carolina,  ref.  2-G);  25  miles  N.  \V.  of  Raleigh.  It  has 
many  large  factories  producing  smoking  toliacco,  cigarettes 
anil  siuiff,  tobacco-boxes,  fertilizer  using  tobacco  dust  as  a 
basis,  and  tobacco-bags.  There  are  11  churches,  a  seminary 
for  voung  ladies,  graded  schools,  2  news[iapers,  and  water- 
works. The  surrender  of  (len.  .1.  E.  Johnston,  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  took  place  near  Durham,  Apr.  25, 1865.  The 
prospi'rilv  of  the  city  dates  from  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,041 ;  (1890)  5.485  ;  (1893)  estimated  with  suburbs, 
10,000.  Editor  oe  "  Recorder." 

Itlirhaill,  Joux  George  Lambtov,  Earl  of:  statesman; 
b.  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England,  Apr.  12,  1792.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Whigs  in  1813,  and  was 
an  lulvanced  Liberal.  He  was  created  Baron  Durham  in 
1828 ;  became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  in 


Nov.,  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who  prepared 
the  Reform  bill  of  1831,  which  he  supported  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1833  he  resigned  the  ollice  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  received  the  title  of  earl.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  in  1835,  and  in  1838  was  appointeil  Governor- 
(ieneral  of  Canada,  then  in  rebellion,  but  returneil  suddenly 
in  Dec,  1839,  on  account  of  the  Government's  disa|iproval 
of  his  mca.sures.  Me  submilled  an  important  re|iort  on 
Canadian  affairs,  advocating  liljcral  changes  in  the  colonial 
government.     D.  in  ('owes.  Isle  of  Wight,  July  28,  1840. 

Diirluim  Breed  of  Cattle;  See  Shorthorns. 

Dii'rinii,  or  Ihirion :  a  tree  (Dtirio  zibelhiniis)  of  the 
family  Sterculidcew,  a  native  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  culti- 
vated by  the  Malays  for  its  delicious  fruit,  which  forms  a 
great  part  of  their  food.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  simple 
leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pale-yellow  Howcrs.  The  fruit 
is  globular  or  oval,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
hard,  thick,  prickly  rind  inclosing  a  creamy  pulp.  Its  ten 
to  twenty  .see<ls  are  eaten  roasted.  It  combines  the  most 
delicious  flavor  with  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Diiris  of  Saiiios:  Greek  historian  of  the  fourth  century; 
disciple  of  Theophrastus  ;  uncritical  collector  of  historical 
and  annalistie  material ;  one  of  the  sources  of  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch.  See  Mulh^r,  Fraymenta  Ilistoricorum  Onrcorum 
(vol.  ii.,  466-88). 

Diirkheim,  doork  him  :  town  of  Bavaria  ;  on  the  Isenach  ; 
20  miles  N,  of  Landau  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref. 
6-D).  It  has  a  castle,  a  hospital,  manufactures  of  paper  and 
glass,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  scenery,  and  is  a  resort  of  invalids.  The  neigh- 
boring salt-springs  of  Philippshall  not  only  su])ply  the 
bathing-establishment,  but  aniuially  produce  about  8,000 
cwt.  of  salt.  The  city  originated  as  a  <lependency  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Limburg,  came  afterward  into  the 
possession  of  the  Counts  of  Leiningen,  and  had  its  share  of 
the  military  vicis.situdes  of  the  Palatinate.  Pop,  (1890) 
6,081. 

Diirlaell.  door'la/ih :  town  of  Baden;  on  railway  and  on 
the  river  Pfiiiz;  3  miles  E.  of  Carlsruho  (see  map  of  (icrnian 
Empire,  ref.  6-D).  It  is  at  the  base  of  the  Thurmberg,  a 
hill  the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  ruined  castle.  It 
manufactures  linen,  iron,  sewing-machines,  tobacco,  beer, 
vinegar,  and  chiccory.  Before  the  foundation  of  Carlsruhe, 
in  1715,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden  and 
a  prosperous  place,  though  it  was  several  times  devastated 
by  the  French.     Pop.  (1890)  8,240, 

Diiroc,  dii  rok',  Gerard  Ciiristophe  Michel;  Duke  of 
Friuli  ;  general  and  diplomatist;  b.  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
France,  Oct.  25,  1772.  Destined  for  a  military  career,  he 
early  entered  the  military  school  of  his  native  city,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1792  as  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery. 
He  became  in  1796  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Egypt  in  1798.  During  the  consulate  and 
the  empire,  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  other  courts.  lie  was  a  favorite  officer  of  Na- 
poleon, who  made  him  general  of  division,  governor  of  the 
Tuileries.  and  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  who  received  the  news  of 
his  death  with  the  greatest  emotion.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Wurtzen,  May  23.  1813. 

Diirra.  Dhiirra,  or  Doora,  called  also  Indian  Millet: 
a  kind  of  grain  (Sorghum  vulgare)  much  cultivated  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  The  genus  dilfers  from  An- 
dropogon  in  having  herinaphrodite  spikelets  and  glumes, 
with  three  small  teeth  at  the  end.  The  species  are  mostly 
tall,  broad-leaved  annual  gra.sses,  with  large  panicles,  and 
strong  culms  containing  a  sweet  and  juicy  pith.  The  durra 
(sometimes  called  jowaree  in  India)  has  grain  somewhat 
larger  than  mustard-seed.  It  yields  abundant  crops,  and 
the  stalks  and  leaves  are  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  The 
sugar-cane  is  also  a  variety  of  the  same  species.  The  Caffer 
corn  (Sorghum  caffnirum)  is  chiefly  valued  as  food  for 
horses.  Tin-  durra  grows  well  in  the  U.S.,  but  has  not  been 
found  profitable  for  culture. 

Dnrny,  dU'ru-ee'.  Jean  Victor  ;  historian  :  b,  in  Paris,  Sept. 
11,  1811.  He  piiblishe<l  many  popular  and  excellent  histor- 
ical an<l  gcogra]ihical  works,  some  of  which  were  designed 
for  schools.  He  was  minister  of  public  instruction  from 
June,  1863,  to  July,  1869,  and  made  important  chanjres  in 
the  educational  system  of  France.  Author  of  Jlistoire  des 
JtomainJi  (History  of  the  Romans,  2  vols.,  1843-44;  7  vols., 
1870-79);  Ilistoi're  de  France  (2  vols.,  185'2);  mul  Ilisfoire 
de  la  Grece  ancienne  (History  of  Ancient  Greece,  2  vols., 
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1862'),  and  a  numlier  of  important  works  on  liistorical  geog- 
rajiliy.     D.  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1894. 

Diir'yea,  Joseph  Tuthill,  D.  D.  :  clergyman:  b.  at  Ja- 
maica, Long  Islanil,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1832 ;  graduated  in  1856 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  afterward  taught 
Greek  and  rhetoric  1857-59;  graduated  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  1859:  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church,  Troy,  N.  Y..  1859-62 ;  associate  pastor  of 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  church.  New  York,  1862-67; 
liecame  pastor  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  in  1867,  of  Central  Congregational  church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1879,  of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1889.  and  of  the  First  Reformed  church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1895.    D.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  May  17.  1898. 

Diis'seldorf  (i.  e.  Dilssel-Town) :  town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia: the  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg:  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Diissel;  17  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Cologne;  lat.  51"  13"  N., 
Ion.  6'  45  E.  (see  map  of  German  Empire,  rcf.  4-C).  It  is 
eonnected  by  railways  with  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and  other 
towns.  The  Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Diisseldorf  is  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  has  wide  and  reg- 
ular streets.  It  has  several  fine  churches,  a  fine  public  garden 
called  the  Hofgarten,  a  celebrated  academy  of  art  (see  below), 
an  old  electoral  palace,  a  gymnasium,  a  Realsehule,  a  town- 
hall,  a  public  library,  a  theater,  an  observatory,  and  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  jewelry,  hats,  leather, 
carpets,  etc.  Its  prosperity  is  derived  partly  from  trade  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine ;  it  became  a  free  port  in  1839. 
Pop.  (1895)  175,985. 

The  Diisseldorf  Academy,  founded  in  1767  by  Prince 
Charles  Theodore,  led  a  languishing  life  until,  under  the 
patronage  of  Frederick  William  III.,  Cornelius  was  appoint- 
ed director,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  re- 
moval to  Munich  in  1826.  A  man  of  such  ability  and  force 
naturally  quickened  the  growth  of  art,  and  the  academy  soon 
became  the  center  of  a  new  life.  On  the  departure  of  Cor- 
nelius, William  von  Schadow  was  made  director,  and  his 
great  skill  as  a  teacher,  added  to  his  proficiency  in  his  art, 
increased  the  reputation  of  the  academy  as  a  school,  and  drew 
to  it  more  and  more  of  the  rising,  undeveloped  talent  of 
Young  Germany.  The  names  that  make  this  period  in  the 
history  of  German  art.  in  the  eyes  of  Germans  at  least,  a 
modern  Renaissance — Koch,  Overbeck,  Veit,  Schnorr,  Von 
Schwind — are  most  widely  known  by  the  frescoes  with  which 
they  adorned  so  many  palaces,  villas,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  in  Rome.  Munich,  and  Berlin ;  but  the  artists  of 
the  Diisseldorf  school  have  spread  the  name  of  their  alma 
mater  far  and  wide  by  means  of  their  easel  pictures.  Their 
chief  influence  outside  of  Germany  has  been  in  the  U.  S., 
where  many  of  their  best  works  have  been  exhibited  and  sold. 
Several  artists  who  were  trained  in  Diisseldorf  and  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  to  live  aided  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the 
school  throiigh  their  own  productions.  In  1853  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Diisseldorf  pictures,  belonging  to  Mr.  Boker,  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  long  continued  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  town. 

The  school  at  Diisseldorf  was  early  divided  into  two 
parties — the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  former 
seeking  to  restore  the  ancient  exclusive  devotion  of  art,  as 
in  the  Old  Cologne  school,  to  religious,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholic,  subjects;  the  other,  of  which  Lessing  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head,  refusing  to  be  shut  up  in  such  narrow 
limits,  and  painting  all  subjects — landscape,  genre,  histori- 
cal, and  religiou.s — having,  however,  a  strong  leaning  to  the 
Protestant  side.  The  harm  the  Diisseldorf  .school  has  done 
is  not  perhaps  greater  than  has  been  done  by  the  schools  of 
Berlin  and  Municli.  It  inculcates  the  fatal  doctrines  that 
art  can  be  taught  sufficiently  by  an  academic  process,  and 
that  its  ministry  is  that  of  a  preacher  of  doctrines  or  a  nar- 
rator of  anecdotes,  religious,  historical,  domestic.  It  con- 
founds art  witli  science,  and  dissects  where  it  ought  to  cre- 
ate. But  in  their  own  narrow,  pedantic  field  here  were  men 
of  .sense,  talent,  learning,  industry — everything  but  genius; 
the  men  of  genius  in  (iermany,  as  everywhere,  have  grown 
up  and  worked  outside  of  all  schools — and  they  have  had 
the  reward  that  always  awaits  the  commonplace  and  the 
practical.  They  have  been  extremely  popular,  they  have 
stimulated  a  great  nunil)er  of  kindred  minds,  and  they  have 
more  than  supplied  the  demand  for  works  of  art  that  everv- 
body  can  understand. 

Dlissipiix.  diVsi-i),  Louis  Etienxe:  historian  and  geog- 
rapher; b.  in  Lyons,  France,  Apr.   5,   1815;  oblaineil   tlie 


prizes  of  the  Academy  in  1839  and  1840,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor, of  History  and  Geography  in  the  School  of  St.  Cyr 
1842.  D.  1894.  Author  of  L'art  considere  comnie  symbole 
de  I'etat  social  (1838):  J'Jxsai  historigue  stir  Vinvosion  des 
Ilongrois  en  Etirope  et  specialement  en  France  (1839) ;  Re- 
cherches  stir  I'histoire  de.  la  peinture  sur  email  (1840);  Oe.o- 
graphie  historitjue  dela  Frmtce.on  Histoire  de  la  furmation 
dii  terrifoire  frnnrais  (\H4-'<.  iu  thirty-three  charts);  Cours 
de  geogrcmhie  physique  et  pulitique  (1846-48,  with  maps  and 
notes) ;  Les  Artistes  franfais  a  Vitranger  (1852 ;  3d  ed, 
1875) ;  Force  et  faiblesse  de  la  Riissie  au  point  de  vue  mili- 
taire  (1854) ;  Hisfoire  de  France  racontee  par  les  contempo- 
rains  (4  vols.,  1860-62) ;  Cours  classiques  de  geographic 
(6  vols.,  1859-65);  Les  Letlres  intimes  de  Henri  IV.  (1876). 

Dust:  particles  of  matter  so  fine  that  they  may  be  raised 
and  wafted  by  the  wind.  The  recent  discoveries  of  science 
have  shown  that  dust  plays  an  important  part  in  the  spread- 
ing of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  many 
cosmic,  meteorological,  physical,  and  geological  phenomena. 
In  meteorology  it  is  important  for  the  fine  colored  effects  it 
produces  in  the  sky.  These  were  well  illustrated  in  the  brill- 
iant twilights,  green  sun,  bishop's  ring,  and  other  phenom- 
ena which  followed  the  Krakatoa  eruption  in  Aug.,  1883. 
These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  diffractive  effects  of  minute 
bodies.  A  study  of  the  jihenomcna  showed  that  the  minutest 
particles,  which  were  tlirown  the  higliest,  traveled  on  a  high 
west-bound  current  of  air  whose  existence  had  hardly  been 
suspected  before.  They  also  showed  that  these  extrcmelv 
minute  particles  fell  through  the  air  with  such  slowness  that 
they  were  months,  possibly  years,  in  descending.  M 

The  relation  of  dust  to  the  condensation  of  moisture  in      ^ 
the  air  has  been  especially  studied  by  a  Scotch  physicist 
named  Aitken.     He  believes  that  he  has  shown  that  the 
moisture  in  the  air  condenses  to  form  the  particles  of  fog, 
rain,  and  snow,  only  wliere  there  are  particles  of  dust  pres- 
ent to  form  a  nucleus.      His  theory  is  that  moisture  con- 
denses with  dilficulty  unless  there  is  a  free  surface  or  particle 
of  matter  for  it  to  condense  upon  as  a  nucleus,  and  that 
the  particles  of  dew,  fog,  rain,  snow,  and  hail  are  formed 
by  condensation  upon  the  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  particles  of  solid  nuitter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  as        ■ 
the  case  may  be.     This  theory  is  not  yet  universally  ac-       ■ 
cepted,  thougli  all  competent  judges  admit  that  condensa-        ■ 
tion  is  easier  on  free  surfaces. 

The  dusts  at  the  earth's  surface  consist  of  comminuted 
earth  and  rock,  particles  of  fibers  and  fragments  of  vege-       J 
table  tissue,  smoke,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  living       % 
organisms  and  spores.     The  last  play  an  important  part  in 
disease,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  understand. 

Many  of  the  showers  noted  as  extraordinary,  such  as 
showers  of  sulphur,  blood,  etc..  are  due  to  dusts  of  various 
sorts  which  mingle  wilh  the  rain. 

The  electric  reactions  of  dust  are  also  remarkable.  A 
piece  of  rosin  rubbed  will  attract  or  repel  dust,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  fumes  produced  in  some  f^]rms  of  manufac- 
turing can  be  expelled  by  electric  action.  See  Afterglows 
and  Loess. 

Cosmic  Dust  consists  of  the  ashes  of  meteorites.  The 
smaller  meteors  usually  undergo  complete  combustion  in 
the  air  because  of  the  heat  generated  by  their  rapiil  motion. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  results  or  remains  of  combus- 
tion reach  the  eartli's  surface.  Nordenskiold  in  1870  found 
on  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  tear-shaped  grains  of  mag- 
netic iron  with  cobalt,  which  he  attributes  to  a  cosmic  ori- 
gin. There  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  this  hypothe- 
sis, as  volcanic  dusts  are  not  of  this  character,  and  dusts  of 
other  origin  are  improbable  on  this  ancient  ice-sheet.  He 
has  since  found  dust  of  similar  character  on  Spitzbergen 
(1872),  in  Finland  (1872),  and  in  heavy  snows  at  Stockholm. 
See  Nordenskiold,   Voyage  of  the  Vega  (1886). 

Mark  W.  Harrington. 

Dust-bniiid :  See  Smuts. 

Diis'tiii,  Hannah:  wife  of  Thomas  Dustin.  of  Haverhill, 
JIass. ;  was  married  Dec.  3,  1677,  and  became  the  mother  of 
thirteen  cliildren.  She  w.'is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
in  the  attai'k  on  Haverhill,  JIar.  15.  1098.  her  nurse  and 
infant  one  week  old  licing  also  taken,  but  the  child  was 
soon  after  killed.  She  was  placed  in  an  Indian  family  of 
eleven  persons  on  an  island  (now  called  Dustin's  island) 
in  the  ^lerrimack  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook, 
in  New  Hampshire,  but  witli  the  aid  of  the  nur.se  and  a 
white  captive  boy  she  killed  all  the  Indians  in  their  sleep, 
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pxcppt  a  si[uaw  anil  !i  lioy  w)io  escaped.     Slie  returnetl  to 
llavfi-hill  with  their  scalps. 
Dutcli  F.iisl  India  Coiiipiiiiy:  See  East  India  Company. 

lliiti'h  (iiip  C'uiial :  a  cut  throutih  tlie  nari-ow  isthmus 
of  a  peninsula  known  as  Farrar"s  island,  in  llie  Jiunes 
river,  about  .5  miles  below  Kiclnnond,  Va. ;  made  during  the 
civil  war;  desi-jned  to  afford  the  national  vessels  a  nearer 
api>roach  to  the  Confe<lerate  works,  to  avoiil  the  great  ob- 
struelicms  which  had  been  |)laoed  in  the  curve  of  tlie  river, 
and  to  oulllank  the  heavy  Ilowlett  House  batteries.  It  was 
executed  <inder  Maj.  1'.  S.  .Midiie,  by  order  of  (fen.  B.  F. 
Hutler.  The  work  was  undeilaken  Aug.  1.5.  ISfil,  and  fin- 
ished Jan.  1.  180.5;  but  a  large  part  of  the  bulkhead  of  clay 
which  W!is  blown  out  by  powder  on  that  occasion  fell  back, 
so  as  to  obstruct  navigation  for  the  time.  It  Wiis  of  no  serv- 
ice to  either  side  during  the  war.  but  has  since  shortened 
the  navigation  of  the  river  to  Richmond  some  7  miles. 

Dlltcll  Gold  :  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  closely  resem- 
bling common  brass,  but  having  rather  less  zinc  in  its  com- 
position than  brass  generally  has.  It  is  used  for  beating 
into  thin  plates,  resemliling  gi>ld-]eaf  in  aiipearance  when 
new,  and  is  used  for  oriuiraentation  instead  of  gold-leaf.  It 
tarnishes  readily,  and  may  be  tested  by  the  application  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  which  will  not  injure  gold-leaf,  but 
readily  dissolves  the  imitation. 

Dlltcll  (jniaiia  :  See  Glia.na. 

Dutch  L»ii:riiage:  that  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Xetlierhmcls.  In  its  earlier  as  well  as  in  its  present  form 
Dutch  or  Uollandish  is,  witli  some  slight  differences,  identi- 
cal with  tlie  Fi.KMisH  ((/.  r.),  the  language  of  the  Low  Ger- 
man inhabitants  of  Belgium.  Dutch  i.s  furthermore  spoken 
in  tlie  East  and  West  Indian  colonies  of  the  Xetherlands,  in 
the  South  -Vfrican  Repuljlic.  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  Knglish  t'ai)e  Colony. 

The  Term  Duteh. — In  the  Middle  Ages  this  language  was 
called  Dielsnh,  i.  e.  tlie  pojjuhir,  vernacular  langu,-ige,  espe- 
cially in  distinction  from  Latin  and  from  the  Koniance  lan- 
guages. In  the  well-known  poem  Tare  den  vos  Reinaerde 
(vs.  1461,  seq.),  when  Kcinaert  begins^to  make  his  confession 
in  Latin,  Grimbert  answers  to  him  :  Oin,  ivalschedi  ?  Of  r/ki 
iet  irilt.  xpricf  /e</hen  mi  in  IJiefsclie,  dat  let  mach  rerslaeyi 
(i.  e.  Do  you  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue,  uncle?  Talk  Dutch  to 
me,  if  you  please,  so  that  I  may  understand  it).  In  a  similar 
way  Wdhcli  and  Dietneh  are  often  contrasted.  Besides 
Diefsch,the  spelling  Dimtsch.  or  later  on  Duitsch,  is  found. 
As  concerns  its  etymology,  this  term  is  of  course  identical 
with  Deiitnch.  the  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  their  lan- 
guage. Its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  an  early  date  in 
the  history  of  the  Teutimic  languages.  In  the  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bilile  liy  V'nllila.  dating  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  find  (Gal.  ii.  14)  the  adverb  '[iudisko  transl.at- 
iiig  the  (Jreek  {BvikHs.  The  meaning  is  heathen ;  but  the 
word  is  derived  from  ]>('«(/«,  peojile,  in  the  same  way  as 
Greek  iBviK6s  from  iBvos.  or  Latin  (/e/ililis.  heathen,  from 
ge/iit  (genit.  </nili-x),  and  the  more  literal  and  more  original 
meaning  of  tlie  adjective  fiiidisks  is  popular,  found  with 
the  people.  The  same  adjective  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  in 
the  form  \f(jdi^c.  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  meaning  language, 
nation.  In  (_*ld  High  German  the  original  form  yiiir/i.sc 
has  changed,  according  to  Grimm's  law,  to  diiilisc.  Wliile 
diot  in  O.  H.  (i.  is  simply  people,  diulisc  is  only  applied  to 
the  popular  or  vernacular  (i.  e.  German)  idiom,  as  distin- 
guishea  from  tlie  learned  language  and  the  language  of  the 
Church  (i.  e.  Latin).  The  term  was  then  adopted  by  the 
Frankish  authors  of  the  iiintli  century  in  their  writings  in 
Latin,  iind  in  its  Latinized  form  'T/iei/difiriis  (or  sometimes 
DiuliticiiKj  is  found  even  more  freiiuently  than  in  O.  II.  G. 
texts.  Lingua  T/ieodixca  is  used  parallel  with  expressions 
likf!  sernio  viilf/arin.  barbani.%  ruKlioit.  pnlriin),  and  Theo- 
disce,  insteatl  of  vii/r/o,  nixtiee.  In  ^ledia'val  Latin  I'/ieodis- 
CMS  yielded  in  the  tenth  and  the  following  centuries  to  the 
more  learned  form  Teuton  iciis.  The  revival  of  classical 
Latin  by  the  "  humanists"  has  led.  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  replacing  of  TentoniciiH  by  the  more  correct  forms 
(iermanicus  and  Oermanits.  Meanwhile  the  adjective  tliiii- 
diac,  or  diiitinc,  retained  its  place  outside  of  Latin  in  the 
language  of  Germany  and  the  Xetherlands,  and  i.s  still  the 
regular  <lesignation  of  the  vernacular  language,  only  having 
undergone  the  regular  phonetic  changes  to  which  the  di- 
vergence of  Modern  German  and  iilodern  Dut<-h  from  the 
older  stages  of  the  language  is  mainly  due.  Old  High  Ger- 
man diutisc  became  Middle  lligh  German  diutsch  (pro- 
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nounced  dtit-ich)  and  Modern  German  dnitsch.  In  Middle 
Low  German  wo  find  dudexch.  This  form  wouUI  seem  to 
contain  in  its  first  syllable  a  long  u.  But  as  in  Modern 
Low  German  the  adjective  is  ddlscli,  which  presupposes 
Jliddle  Low  German  diidexcli  and  can  not  be  derived  from 
dndeneli,  it  is  more  proliable  that  dudexeh  was  pronounced 
diidescli,  the  modified  vowel,  as  in  other  cases,  not  havin" 
been  marked  in  writing.  In  the  Jlodeni  Low  German  dia- 
lect of  Westphalia  and  Waldeck  fi  is  jironounced  °ii  or  "U 
(by  others  spelled  «f),  and  with  this  or  a  similar  pronuncia- 
tion is  to  be  identified  the  Middle  Dutch  spelling  diiutsch 
and  its  modern  successor  diiitsc/i.  The  old  variation  (/iV/wA 
is  either  simply  a  different  spelling  of  tlie  form  just  men- 
tioned, or  it  bidongs  to  a  diffeient  dialect,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal in  was  (like  original  io)  changed  to  ie. 

Dutch  Dialects. — The  history  of  the  Dutch  language — 
like  that  of  most  written  languages — can  not  be  thoroughly 
undei'stood  without  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Dutch 
dialects.  There  are  three  quite  distinct  sets  of  dialects 
found  among  the  Germanic  inhabitants  of  the  Xetherlands 
and  Belgium,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  our  sources  go — 
Frisian.  Saxon,  and  Frankish. 

(1)  i'V(.s7'fl»  was  originally  in  geographical  area  the  chief 
dialect,  but  has  gradually  retrograded  before  the  two  other 
dialects.  In  the  earliest  times  Frisian  tribes  occupied  the 
whole  north  and  west  of  the  Netherlands,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems  down  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  viz.,  the 
provinces  Groningen.  Friesland.  Drenthe.  Over  Ijssel,  X'orth 
llolland.  South  llolhiiid,  Zealand,  and  (\V.  of  the  Leije  and 
Schelde)  East  and  West  Flanders.  But  as  early  as  in  the 
ninth  century  we  find  part  of  this  territory  occupied  by 
Frankish  and  Saxon  dialects.  In  the  twelfth  century  pure 
Frisian  was  confined  to  Friesland,  the  northern  part  of 
.Vorth  Holland,  and  the  northern  part  of  West  Flanders 
(along  the  seacoa--;!  and  in  the  "  V'rijc  van  Brugge").  A 
mixture  of  Frisian  and  Saxon  was  then  spoken  in  Gronin- 
gen. Western  Drenthe  and  Western  Over  Ijssid,  and  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Xorth  Holland.  A  mixture  of  Frisian 
and  Frankish  was  found  in  the  southern  part  of  North  Hol- 
land (the  Naardingeland  of  Gooiland),  in  South  Holland, 
Zealand,  ami  in  the  greater  part  of  East  and  West  Flanders. 
At  present  Frisian  is  heard  only  in  the  province  of  Fries- 
land (with  the  exception  of  the  towns  and  a  small  area  of 
the  country,  where  Dutch  has  replaced  it)  and  on  the  islands 
Schiermonnikoog  and  Ter  Schelling.  'Traces  of  Frisian  arc 
preserved  in  the  Frankish  dialect  of  the  eastern  jiartof  North 
llolland  and  in  the  Saxon  dialects  of  Groningen  (especially 
the  '■  Westerkwartier,"  where  the  dialect  is  half  Frisian). 

(2)  Saxon  formerly  occupied  a  much  smaller  area  than 
Frisian,  but  has  spread  over  former  Frisian  territory.  It 
Wiis  at  first  confined  to  the  southeast  part  of  Groningen  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  Drenthe,  Over  Ijssel,  and  (lelderland. 
At  present  the  Saxon  dialect  is  found  in  almost  the  whole 
of  the  provinces  (ironingen,  Drenthe,  and  Over  Ijssel,  and 
in  the  county  of  Zutphen  behmging  to  the  pnn-ince  of  Gel- 
dcrland  ;  but  a  difference  is  still  noticeable  in  the  dialect  of 
the  original  Saxon  territory  and  that  of  those  localities 
which  have  adopted  the  Saxon  instead  of  their  former  Fri- 
sian language. 

(3)  /'ronA/.v/i  held  and  still  holds  the  remainder  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Belgium.  It  had  its  original  seat  in 
Limburg,  Antwerp.  South  and  North  Brabant,  Ea-sl  and 
West  Flanders  (excepting  the  parts  of  these  provinces  which 
have  been  mentioned  under  1<  risian),  Utreclit,  and  (ielder- 
land  (exceritiiig  the  county  of  Zutphen).  Like  Saxon,  it 
has  expanded  at  the  expense  of  Frisian,  displacing  the  dia- 
lects along  the  western  coast  of  I  he  Net  herlands  and  Belgium, 
where  originally  Frisian  and  laterona  mi.xtureof  Frisian  and 
Frankish  was  s|)oken.  viz.,  the  provinces  North  and  South 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  northwestern  parts  of  East  and 
West  Flanders.  The  Frankish  dialects  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium  may  at  present  be  subdivided  into  (I)  North 
Hollandi.sh,  (3)  the  dialect  of  South  llolland,  rtrecht.  and 
West  Gelderland,  (3)  Brabantish,  (4)  East  Flemish,  (o)  West 
Flemish,  (6)  Zealaiulish,  (7)  Limburgisli.  All  of  tliese  be- 
long to  the  liow  German  division  of  Frankish,  while  the 
Frankish  dialects  of  Germany  (save  a  s-mall  area  near  the 
Dutch  territory)  constitute  Middle  Frankish  anil  the  High 
Frankish.  Tlie  difference  lietween  the  three  divisions  may 
briefly  be  indicated  by  stating  that  High  Frankish  has  gone 
through  the  second  shifting  of  consonants,  whereas  Low 
Frankish  (like  Low  .Saxon)  has  not  been  affected  by  the  sec- 
ond shifting,  and  Middle  Frankish  takes  an  intermediate 
position  between  High  and  Low  Frankish. 
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The  Literary  Lanouage. — '\\Tiile  in  the  development  of 
the  popular  dialects  botli  Prankish  and  Saxon  have  gained 
at  the  expense  of  Frisian,  the  written  language  manifests  a 
distinct  and  early  preponderance  of  the  Frankish  over  the 
Saxon  as  well  as  the  Frisian  dialects.  The  latter  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  ever  been  literary  languages.  Official 
documents,  laws,  treaties,  contracts,  deeds  were  drawn  up 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Frisian  and  Saxon.  But  even  in 
this  limited  use  of  an  official  language  they  were  at  first  su- 
perseded by  the  Saxon  of  Northern  Germany,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  written  language  of  the  Low 
Prankish  tribes.  Traces  of  the  Frisian  and  Saxon  dialects 
are  still  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  Modern  Dutch  al.iout  to 
the  same  extent  as  traces  of  Low  German  are  found  in  jNIod- 
ern  German.  On  the  whole,  these  dialects  have  probably 
exerted  less  influence  on  Modern  Dutch  than  the  written 
language  of  France  and  Germany.  The  appearance  of  the 
written  language  has  in  course  of  time  considerably 
changed.  Its  development  may  be  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods (corresponding  to  the  division  of  Low  German  into 
Old  Low  German,  Middle  Low  German,  and  Modern  Low 
German). 

(1)  Old  Dutch  (from  the  earliest  times  until  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century). — It  goes  back  to  a  time  when  the 
difference  in  spelling,  pronunciation  and  inflexion  between 
Dutch  and  German  was  not  quite  so  distinct  as  it  became 
later  on.  The  most  notewortliy  monument  of  Old  Dutch  or 
Old  Low  Frankish  is  an  interlinear  version  of  the  Psalter, 
dating  probably  from  the  tenth  century,  but  only  preserved 
(in  a  very  fragmentary  condition)  in  copies  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  language  of  the  Psalter 
represents,  on  the  whole,  an  older  form  of  Middle  Dutch, 
although  its  dialect  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  what  we 
may  suiipose  tn  liave  been  the  original  form  of  the  latter. 

(3)  Middle  Dutch  (from  the  twelfth  century  until  about 
about  1550).  — The  difference  between  Middle  Dutch  and  Old 
Dutch  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  inflexional  endings, 
where  the  various  full  vowels  of  the  older  language  have 
given  way  to  a  monotonous  e.  Other  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  stem-vowels,  con.sonants,  and  inflexions.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  these  changes  sometimes  agree  with  the 
changes  which  Low  German  and  High  German  underwent 
at  about  the  same  time  (e.  g.  the  e  of  final  syllables  or  d 
instead  of  older  tli),  while  in  other  cases  they  are  peculiar  to 
Dutch,  or  only  shared  by  special  German  dialects  (e.  g.  cht 
instead  of  older  //,  or  ud  for  older  Id).  The  earliest  author 
in  Middle  Dutch  that  we  know  of  is  Heinrik  van  Veldeke, 
who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  his 
poems  in  the  Limburgi.sh  dialect  of  Maastricht.  As  Lim- 
burg  is  near  tlie  German  frontier  and  its  dialect  inclines  to- 
ward Middle  Prankish,  it  is  natural  that  Veldeke's  language 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  general  type  of  Middle 
Dutch.  It  is  not  before  the  thirteenth  century  that  this 
type  took  a  definite  and  lasting  form,  which  is  especially 
represented  by  tlie  works  of  the  well-known  Flemish  author 
Jacob  van  Jlaerlant  (123.5-1300).  The  language  found  in 
the  works  of  Maerlaut  and  his  followers  is  the  one  which  is 
called  "  Dietsch."  It  is  a  literary  language  of  a  distinct 
South  Low  Frankish  character.  It  was  based  upon  tlie  dia- 
lect of  Flanders,  but  admitted  from  the  beginning  words 
from  the  closely  related  dialects  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  Zea- 
land. Later  on  it  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  German, 
French,  and  tlie  Northern  Low  Prankish  dialects.  Still  its 
character  remained  about  the  same  until  1450,  when  a  pe- 
riod of  transition  to  .Moilern  Dutch  ensued. 

(3)  Jlodcrn  Dutch  (from  aliout  1550  to  the  present  time). 
— Modern  Dutch  ditl'ers  less  from  MidiUe  Dutch  than  e.  g. 
Modern  German  from  Middle  High  German.  Its  relation 
to  Middle  Dutch  finds  rather  a  more  exact  parallel  in  that 
of  Modern  German  to  Luther's  language.  At  least  in  spell- 
ing, phonetics,  ami  inflexion  the  difference  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  Modern  German  and  Early  Moilern  Ger- 
man. Jlore  considerable  are  the  changes  which  the  vocabu- 
lary lias  undergone.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  that  while  there 
is  a  break  between  the  literary  tradition  in  Middle  High 
German  and  Modern  German,  in  that  the  literary  language 
in  Modern  German  started  with  a  dialect  different  from  that 
upon  which  the  literary  language  in  Jliddle  High  German 
was  ba-sed.  Middle  Dutch  and  Modern  Dutch  may  be  said  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  dialect.  The  literary  language 
which  originated  in  the  southern  provinces  was  gradually 
axlopted  by  the  writers  of  the  northern  provinces  after  these 
had  been  clrawu  into  the  literary  movement  and  had  become 
interested  in  literary  culture.     It  is  from  the  middle  of  the 


sixteenth  century  that  in  the  literary  language  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  southern  provinces  declines,  the  influence  of  the 
northern  provinces  gradually  becoming  predominant.  This 
change  coincides  with  the  opposition  of  many  authors 
(southern  as  well  as  northern)  to  the  great  number  of  fiir- 
eign,  chiefly  French,  words  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Middle  Dutch  language  especially  during  the  period  of 
transition  (with  the  government  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy), and  with  a  general  attempt  at  purifying  the  lan- 
guage and  revising  its  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  syntax. 
The  shifting  of  the  center  of  literature  from  the  south  to  the 
north  was  also  aided  by  the  separation  of  the  soutliern  from 
the  northern  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Antwerp  by 
Parma  in  1585.  While  during  the  sixteenth  century  Frisian 
and  Saxon  were  still  used — besides  Low  Frankish — in  offi- 
cial documents,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
latter  obtained  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
HoUanil.  Another  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  language  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  publica- 
tion, under  the  authorization  of  the  States-General,  of  the 
so-called  Statenbij'bel,  i.  e.  the  translation  of  the  Bible  begun 
in  Itiiy  and  finished  in  1637.  This  translation  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  settling  the  spelling  and  inflexion  of  the  lit- 
erary language,  and  to  strengthening  its  position.  On  the 
whole,  the  history  of  Modern  Dutch  is  remarkably  similar  to 
that  of  Modern  German.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  lit- 
erary language  predominant,  but  still  struggling  with  dia- 
lects which  attempt  to  gain  literary  influence;  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  during  the  seventeenth, 
the  formation  of  learned  societies  whose  members  are  in- 
terested on  the  one  hand  in  poetry  and  literary  produc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand  in  grammar,  spelling  reform,  and  in 
purifying  the  literary  language ;  in  the  eighteenth,  system- 
atic and  often  arbitrary  and  hair-splitting  rules,  dictated  by 
grammatical  authorities  for  so-called  logical  and  practical 
reasons,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  historical  grammar;  in 
recent  times  (from  about  the  middle  of  this  century),  a  steady 
emancipation  of  the  language  from  the  fetters  which  are 
due  to  the  narrowness  of  former  grammarians  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  modern  historical  grammar.  The 
comparison  may  be  carried  up  to  the  most  recent  times, 
when  in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  Germany  a  new  spell- 
ing has  been  introduced.  In  the  Netherlands  the  spelling 
reform  is  especially  connected  with  the  names  of  L.  A.  te 
Winkel  (d.  1868)  and  M.  de  Vries,  the  two  chief  editors  of 
the  great  Woordenboek  der  JS'ederlandsche  Taal,  who  pro- 
posed the  present  orthography  in  1863  (or  in  its  final  form 
in  1865).  Their  proposals  met  with  general  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment as  earlv  as  1864,  and  finallv  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment in  1883. 

Literary  References. — («)  General. — For  the  etymology 
and  history  of  the  terms  Dutch,  Dentsch,  etc.,  comp.  J. 
Gvixavn,  Dent.'iche  Gramm..\..'iA  eA.  (1840),  pp.  10-20;  Ex- 
curs  fiber  Oermaiiisch  uiid  Deutsch ;  and  E.  Verwijs  in 
Taalk:  Bijdr..  i.  (1877),  pp.  217-232.  For  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  Dutch  language,  see  J.  B.  Vinckers  and  J.  H. 
Gallee,  art.  Holland.— Language  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  £n- 
ci/clopiedia  Britannica  ;  Jan  te  Winkel,  Geschichte  der  JS'te- 
derland.  Sprache  in  Paul's  Grundriss  der german.  Pliilologie, 
i.  (1801),  pp.  634-722.  Important  essays  on  various  matters 
connected  with  the  Dutch  language  and  its  history  are  con- 
tained in  several  Dutch  periodicals,  especially  De  Taah/ids 
(Utrecht.  1859-67);  De  Taal  en  Letterbode  (Haarlem,  1870- 
76) ;  Taalkundige  Bijdragen  (Haarlem.  1877-79) ;  Noord  en 
Zuid  (Kulenborg,  since  1876) ;  and  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederl. 
Taal  en  Letterkunde  (Leyden,  since  1881). 

(J)  Dialects. — On  the  modern  dialects  of  the  Netherlands, 
see  especially  J.  Winkler.  Algeineen  JS'ederiluitsch  en 
Friesch  Dial'ecticon  (The  Hague.'  1874).  and  II.  Jellinghaus, 
Die  Niederland.  Mundarten  (Norden  and  Leipzig,  1892). 
Comp.  also  the  references  in  Paul's  Grundri.'is,  vol.  i.,  p.  971, 
.ic/t/.  A  special  perfodieal  on  Dutch  dialects  is  Ome  ]'(ilk.i- 
taal.  ed.  by  T.  II.de  Beer  (1882.  sqq.).  Specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  are  found  in  Winkler's  work,  in  the  third 
volume  of  Firmenich's  Germaniens  Volkerstimmen  (Berlin, 
1856),  and  in  Leopold's  Van  de  Schelde  tot  de  M'eichsel 
(Groningen,  1882).  For  a  study  of  the  Frankish  dialect  in 
general,  comp.  Braune  in  Paul  and  Braune's  Beitrdge,  vol. 
i..  fiage  1  IT.,  and  Ileinzel's  Geschichte  der  Niederfrcink  Ge- 
sclirift-tsprache  (Paderborn,  1874). 

(c)  Old  Dutch. — The  remnants  of  the  Old  Low  Frankish 
Psalms  are  easily  accessible  in  Heyne's  Kleinere  Altnieder- 
deutsche  Denkmdler  (2d  ed.  Paderborn.  1877).     On   the  dia- 
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loot,  see  P.  J.  Cosijn,  De  oudnederlandsehe  Psalmen  (Haar- 
lem. 187:J). 

((/)  Miilille  Dutch. — There  are  two  recent  Krainiiiars  of 
MuUlle  Dutch — J.  Franck,  Mittflniederliindiarlii'  (hnmma- 
tik  (Leipzig,  1883),  and  \V.  L.  van  Helten,  Midddiieder- 
landsche  Sprnnkknnst  (Groningen,  1886).  A  Middelneder- 
hindsch  Woordenboek  is  being  published  by  .1.  \'erdam  and 
Verwijs  (The  Hague,  1882,  sqq.).  Volumes  i.  and  ii.,  con- 
taining the  letters  -V-O,  liave  a|)peared;  for  the  rest  of  the 
alphabet  the  glossaries  of  Middle  Dutcli  texts  have  to  be 
eonsulled.  Cuinj).  L.  D.  I'l'tit.  Bihliitf/rap/tie  der  Middel- 
rtederl.  'I'lial  en  Letterkniiite  (Leyden,  1888). 

(f)  JIddern  Dutch. — (iraininars  of  the  current  speech  by 
Dutchmen  are,  e.  g.  H.  Kern,  Ilandlfiilimi  tut  het  Onder- 
wijs  der  Kederl.  Tanl  (6th  ed.  .Vmsterdani.  188:i);  P.  .1. 
Cosijn,  Xederl.  Sfiraakkunst  (7tli  ed.  Haarlem,  1886) ;  W. 
L.  van  Helten.  Kleiiie  Xederl.  Spraakkunsf  (.ith  ed.  Gron- 
ingen,  18S.)).  The  nre-sent  spelling  is  based  upon  Ij.  A.  te 
W'iiikel,  De  Cfmnitlief/in.ie/en  der  Xederl.  Spellhuj  (4th  ed. 
Leyden.  1870),  and  M.  de  Vries  and  L.  A.  te  Winkel.  Woor- 
denlijut  roor  de  Spelling  der  Xederl.  Taal  ('id  ed.  Leyden, 
1881).  The  representative  Dutch  dictionary  is  tlie  iVoor- 
denboek  der  i^ederlaitd.sche  T<iid,  begun  in  1864  by  JI.  de 
Vries  and  L.  A.  te  Winkel  anil  modeled  after  Grimm's 
Deut.ic.he.<!  MTirlerlmch.  After  Te  Winkel's  death  in  1868 
the  work  has  b<'cn  continued  by  De  Vries  in  co-operation 
with  several  Dutch  scholars  (Vervvijs,  Cosijn,  Kluyver.  and 
others).  An  Eti/mologiscli  Woordenboek  der  Xederl.  Taal, 
by  Joli.  Franck,  begun  in  1884,  was  finished  in  1892.  A 
phonetic  analysis  of  the  Dutch  sounds  (according  to  M. 
Bell's  system)  is  given  in  H.  Sweet's  Handbook  of  Phcmetirs 
(Oxford.  1877).  There  are  elementary  Dutch  grammare  for 
Englisli-speaking  people,  e.  g.  those  of  F.  Ahn  (new  ed. 
London,  1887);  J.  M.  Hoogvliet  (new  ed.  The  Hague,  1889); 
A.  L.  Snell  (London.  188.5) :  also  dictionaries  of  Dutch  and 
English,  e.  g.  those  of  D.  Momlioft  (new  ed.  Arnhem,  1877) : 
and  F.  M.  and  X.  S.  Calish  (new  ed.  Leyden,  1890). 

Hermann  Collitz. 

Dutch  Lifpratiire:  literature  in  the  language  of  the 
people  of  the  Xetherlands.  It  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning  alxnit  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  a  few  fragments  dating  from  the  eighth  century 
and  written  in  Old  Dutch  are  still  extant,  and  translations 
of  the  ('tian.ton  de  lioland  ami  other  French  romances  had 
been  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
About  1'3.50.  however,  appeared  a  Dutch  version,  ijrobably 
by  Willem  the  Minstrel,  of  the  epic  Rei/nard  the  Fox,  writ- 
ten originally  in  Ijatin  l)y  Flemish  priests,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  [)ro(luctionsof  the  Dutch 
literary  genius.  It  became  very  widely  known  ami  popular, 
especially  by  means  of  a  Low  (i<Tman  version,  Reineke  der 
IVw,  which  was  pulilished  in  Li'ibeck  in  1498.  Willem  the 
Minstrel's  work  was  followed  (about  12H0)  by  translations  of 
several  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  of  which  those  dealing  with 
Merlin  and  the  Holy  Grail  were  rendered  into  Dutch  by  the 
famous  .Jakob  van  Macrlant  (12>i.'>-KJ00),  the  so-called  father 
of  Dutch  poetry.  Van  Maerlant,  indeed,  was  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  writers,  who  protested  against  the  works 
of  the  legenilary  poets  and  romance  writers  of  the  day.  and 
devoted  themselvi'S  to  ethics,  religion,  history,  and  natural 
science.  He  left  the  domains  of  Arthurian  legend  and  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  (ridderromans)  for  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry,  and  it  is  in  these  fields  that  his  best  work  was  done. 
Among  his  didactic  works  may  be  mentioned  Der  Xatu- 
ren  Bloeme  (Flowers  of  Nature),  a  treatise  on  natural  history 
in  thirteen  books,  contaitn'ng  many  moral  reflections  and 
satirical  observations  on  the  society  of  his  time,  and  his 
nnisterpiece,  Spiegel  Ilisliiriael  (Mirror  of  liistoi-y).  Of  his 
lyric  poems  Wapene  Martijn.  Der  Kerken  Clage,  and  Van 
den  Lniide  van  Oi'ersee  are  specimens. 

Amonij  the  immediate  succes.sors.  imitators,  and  disciples 
of  Van  Maerlant  may  be  mentioned  Melis  Stoke,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  state  of  Holland  {Rijmkronik)  down  to 
the  year  130.5,  a  work  which  for  its  accuracy  and  fullness  of 
detail  has  been  of  great  .service  to  subse(|uent  writers;  .Ian 
Boendale.  the  author  of  a  rhymed  chronicle,  the  liritbantKche 
Vee.iteti  in  1315;  and  Jan  de  Weert,  a  satirical  and  ethical 
writer. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Dutch  literature  begins 
with  the  institution  of  literary  guilds  called  chnmherx  of  rhet- 
oric. These  guilds  ha<l  their  origin  in  theatrical  companies, 
Oesellen  inn  den,  Spele.  formed  lo  represent  the  vari(jus 
mystery  and  miracle  plays  or  religious  drannis  of  that  time. 


The  earliest  of  these  literary  guilds  dates  from  tlie  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  continued  to  flourish  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  were  wholly 
mediaeval  in  character,  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  craft 
guilds,  and  consequently  opposed  to  aristocratic  tendencies. 
Hardly  a  town  of  importance  in  the  Low  (,'ountries  was 
without  one  of  these  guilds,  whose  wejdth  and  power  became 
considerable,  and  whose  sphiudid  tournaments(mH(/;'HM'ee/««), 
at  which  prizes  for  literary  skill  were  awarded,  were  occa- 
sions of  great  social  importance.  But  the  influence  of  the 
guilds  was  not  favorable  to  genuine  literary- taste  or  to  po- 
etic feeling  and  expression. 

To  the  fati'r  period  of  the  hi.story  of  these  <-hanibers  be- 
long the  names  of  two  prominent  writers.  Hendrik  Laurens- 
zoon  Spieghel  and  lloemcr  Visscher.  who  were  connected 
with  the  Amsterdam  Jruild  called  De  Eqlentier  (The  Eg- 
lantine), the  chief  of  the  chambers  in  Holland.  Another 
eminent  author  of  that  tinu',  but  not  connected  with  the 
chambers,  is  Dirck  Volkertsz  Coornhert  (1.522-90).  the  first 
to  expound  the  principles  of  hunumism  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. He  translated  the  De  Officiis  of  Cicero  and  the  De 
Beneficiis  of  Seneca,  wrote  plays,  poems,  and  controversial 
works,  and  finally  produced  as  his  masterpiece  the  Zede- 
kunst  (Art  of  Ethics),  a  philosophical  treatise  in  which  he 
strove  to  set  an  example  of  pure  and  graceful  style.  The 
period  that  followed  was  the  most  brilliant  iii  the  history  of 
Dutch  letters.  Among  the  noted  writers  were  Jacob  Cats 
(1577-1660).  Pieter  Cornelissen  Hooft  (1581-1647),  Constan- 
tijn  Huvgens  (1596-1687),  and,  greatest  of  all,  Joost  van 
Vondel  (1587-1679). 

Jacob  Cats  (</.  v.).  or  Vader  Cats  (Father  Cats)  as  he  is 
affectionately  called,  was  tlie  writer  of  several  long  poems, 
whose  simple,  homely  style,  excellent  moral  tone,  and 
shrewd  common  sense  have  made  them  wonderfully  popular 
with  the  middle  classes. 

llooft  excelled  in  the  writing  of  tragedy  and  of  history. 
In  the  latter  departuu'nt  he  took  Tacitus  as  his  model. 
Motley  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of 
Europe.  He  was  a  severe  purist  in  .style,  striving  to  rid  the 
language  of  foreign  and  bastard  words:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  introduced  many  Lalitiisms  of  style  and  construc- 
tion. 

Of  Huvgens  it  is  said  that  "  while  he  had  but  little  of  the 
sweetness  of  Hooft  or  of  the  sublimity  of  Vondel,  yet  his 
genius  was  eminently  bright  and  vivacious,  and  he  was  a 
consummate  artist  in  metrical  form.  The  Dutch  language 
has  never  proved  so  light  and  suj)ple  in  any  liands  as  in  his, 
and  he  attempted  no  class  of  writing,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  that  he  did  not  adorn  by  his  delicate  taste  and  sound 
judgment." 

Van  Vondel  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  Dutch 
literature.  He  excelled  in  the  loftiest  species  of  poetry, 
lyric,  satire,  and  tragedy.  His  masteri)ieces  are  Gijsbreght 
van  Aemstel  and  Lucifer,  which,  like  his  other  tragedies,  are 
lyric  and  plastic  rather  than  dramatic,  i/ 1/ fZ/cr  was  pub- 
lished in  1654,  many  years  before  Miltim  wrote  the  work 
treating  a  somewhat  similar  theme,  the  immortal  Paradise 
Lost,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  not  improbable  that 
Milton  derived  his  material  from  the  work  of  Vondel.  This 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Dutch  literature  came  to 
an  end  about  1680.  when  a  long  interval  of  literary  decline 
began,  lasting  until  the  closing  yeai-s  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Among  the  more  noted  names  of  this  period  are  Huibert 
Comelis.sen  Poot  (1689-1733).  a  pastoral  poet,  who  sang  in 
emotional  ami  melodious  verse  the  praises  of  country  as  op- 
posed to  city  life;  Justus  Van  KfYen,  who  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  writings  of  Addison,  Swift,  and  Defoe,  and 
Sublished  the  Utdldndnclie  Spectator  (1731-;J5) ;  and  Jacobus 
cUamy  (1757-1786).  the  author  of  Roo.y'e.  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  touching  ballads  in  Dutch  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  of  many  odes  much  admired  in  their  day. 

With  Willem  Bil'derdijk  (1756-1831)  appeared  the  revival 
of  letters  which  characterized  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Bilderdijk's  greatest  works,  however,  were  pro- 
duced late  in  life,  and  liave  given  him  the  foremost  place 
in  the  Dutch  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of 
wonderful  proiluctive  activity,  he  was  distinguished  in  al- 
most every  department  of  letters.  One  of  his  best-known 
works  is  be  Xiekle  der  geleerden  (1806)  (The  Disease  of  the 
Learned),  a  didactic  poem.  His  most  ambitious  work  was 
an  unfinished  epic,  De  imdergang  der  eerste  waereld  (1820) 
(The  Destruction  of  the  First  World). 

Other  modern  poets  of  note  are  Hendrik  Tollens  (1780- 
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1856),  author  of  the  national  liynin,  Vfien  yuerJandsch 
Wofrf,  and  of  many  Irrical  romances  and  popular  liaHads ; 
Isaac  Da  Costa  (1798-1860),  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Bilderdijk,  and  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  poet  in  Hol- 
land after  the  latter's  death  in  1831 ;  J.  J.  L.  Ten  Kate  (b. 
1819).  author  of  Bladenti  en  BUtemen  (1889)  and  the  pop- 
ular poem  The  Creation  (1866) ;  and  P.  A.  De  Genestet 
(1829-61),  a  poet  of  unusual  promise. 

Among  prominent  writers  of  serious  prose  may  be  men- 
tioned Jan  Hendrik  Van  der  Palm  (176H-1840),  the  famous 
Orientalist :  Joannes  Clarisse  (1770-1846).  J.  J.  Van  Ooster- 
zee  (1817-1882),  theologians:  J.  R.  Thorbeeke  (1798-1872) 
and  G.  Groen  Van  Prinsterer  (1801-1876).  historians. 

Among  the  best  prose-writers  in  lighter  vein  and  fiction 
are  Jacob  Van  Lennep  (1802-68),  whose  masterpiece,  Fer- 
dinand Buyck,  is  a  most  charming  novel ;  Anna  Louisa 
Geertruida  Toussaint  (1812-86),  whose  masterpiece  is  Het 
Huis  Lauernesse  \  Nicholas  Beets  (1814).  whose  Camera  Ob- 
scura  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  English  for  character- 
drawing,  humor,  and  rathos:  Van  Koetsveld  (b.  1807).  who 
wrote  Schetseu  uit  de  Pastorie  te  Mastland ;  and  J.  P.  Hase- 
broek,  author  of  an  excellent  series  of  essays  called  Truth 
and  Dreams. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
Dutch  literature  has  suffered  perhaps  most  of  all  from  the 
fact  that  Holland's  greatest  scholars  and  foremost  literary 
men  did  not  write  in  Dutch,  but  in  Latin.  Witness  only 
the  names  of  Erasmus.  Hugo  Grotius,  and  Spinoza. 

Bibliography. — A.  Ypey,  Beknnpfe  geschiedenis  der  ne- 
derlandsche  tale  (1812);  F.  Willems,  Verhandeling  over 
de  niederduj/fsche  taal  en  letterkunde,  opzigtelijk  de  zuijde- 
Ix/ke  Provintien  der  Nederlande  (1819-1824) ;  W.  de  Clerq, 
Beantwoording  der  vrage;  icelken  invloed  heeft  vreemde  let- 
terkunde, etc.gehad  op  de  nederlandsche  taal  en  letterkunde 
sints  het  begin  der  rijftiende  eeuw  tot  op  onze  dagen  ?  (1825) ; 
Van  Capefle,  Over  den  invloed  der  hullnndfche  letterkunde 
op  de  hoogduitsche  in  de  17  eeuw,  and  Bydragen  tot  de  ge- 
xr.hiedenis  der  wetenschappen  en  letteren  in  Nederland 
(1821) ;  H.  S.  Lebrocquy,  Precis  de  Vhistoire  litteraire  de 
Pays  Bas  (1827);  A.  Snellaert.  Eistoire  de  la  Litterature 
flamende;  J.  Bowring.  Sketch  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Holland  (1829);  L.  G.  Visscher,  Bluetnle- 
zing  uit  de  beste  Schriften  der  nederlandsche  dichters 
van  de  IS'  tot  en  met  de  JS  eeuzv  (1820);  W.  J.  Hofdijk, 
Geschiedenis  der  nederlandsche  letterkunde  (3  druk.,  1864) ; 
J.  Van  Vloten,  Schets  van  de  geschiedenis  der  neder- 
landsche letteren  (3d  ed.  1885) ;  \V.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet,  Ge- 
schiedenis der  Middennederlandsche  Dichikunst  (3  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1851-59);  Geschiedenis  der  nederlandsche  let- 
terkunde (Groningen,  3d  ed.  1881-1886) ;  Johannes  Scherr. 
Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Xj7era/«r  (5thed.  1875,  pp.  309- 
324);  Ten  Brink,  Kleine  Geschiedenis  der  nederlandsche 
Xe//«reft  (Haarlem,  1877) ;  Jan  te  Winkel,  Geschiedenis  der 
Nederlandsche  Letterkunde  (3  vols.,  Haarlem,  1887) ;  De 
Vries,  Proeve  eener  geschiedenis  der  nederlandsche  dicht- 
kunde  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1810) :  Van  Kampe,  Beknopte  Ge- 
schiedenis der  letteren  en  Wetenschappen  in  de  nederlanden 
(3  vols.,  The  Hague,  1821);  Siegenbeek,  Beknopte  Geschie- 
denis der  Nederlandsche  Letterkunde  (Haarlem,  1826);  L. 
Schneider.  Geschichte  der  niederldndischen  Litteratur 
(Leipzig,  1887);  v.  Hellwald,  Geschichte  des  Holland ischen 
Theaters  (Rotterdam,  1874);  George  Edmundson,  Milton 
and  Vondel  (London);  E.  W.  Gosse,  Literature  of  Holland 
(Encyclopmdia  Britannica.  9th  ed.,  under  Holland);  The 
Dutch  Sensitivists,  by  E.  \V.  Gosse,  in  introduction  to  Kline 
Vere.  '  A.  H.  HiizixtiA. 

Hutch  Liquid,  or  Ethylene  Chloride  [called  Dutch 
liquid  because  it  wa.s  discovered  by  Dutch  cliemists  in 
1785] :  a  ciiMil)iiiatioii  of  ethylene  (ulcfiant  giis.  ('a  ID  with 
chlorine;  formula,  CjHjC'la.  It  is  a  thin,  iufiainmalilc, 
colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  fragrance  ami  pleasant 
taste,  somewhat  resembling  chloroform.  Like  chloroform, 
it  has  great  anaesthetic  powers  when  its  vapor  is  inhaled, 
but  the  medical  profession  are  not  satisfied  of  its  safety. 

Revi.sed  by  Ira  Remse.n. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  See  Reformed  Church  of 

A.MERICA. 

Dutch  South  and  East  and  Dutch  'West  Borneo :  See 

Borneo. 

Dutch  West  India  Company:  an  association  formed  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1()21  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with 
America  and  Africa,  establishing  colonies,  and  fitting  out 
privateers  against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.    The  capi- 


tal was  eventually  18.000.000  florins.  It  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  five  chambers,  representing  respectively  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam,  Zeeland,  Rotterdam,  Groningen,  and  the 
district  of  the  north;  these  nominated  nineteen  directors 
who  formed  the  central  body  of  administration.  The  com- 
pany received  from  the  state  200.000  florins  yearly  for  five 
years,  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  Africa  and  America,  the 
right  of  constructing  forts,  raising  fleets  and  armies,  and 
making  treaties;  troops  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  state 
but  paid  by  the  company:  and  in  case  of  war  the  state 
agreed  to  lend  a  fleet.  One  of  the  first  acts  was  to  send  a 
large  fleet  to  Brazil,  where  Bahia  was  taken  (1624)  but  soon 
abandoned :  later,  Pernambueo  was  seized,  and  became  the 
center  of  extensive  Dutch  colonies  in  that  part  of  Brazil. 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  ah-eady  founded,  was  strength- 
ened: powerful  colonies  were  established  in  the"V\'est  Indies 
and  Guiana,  and  for  half  a  century  the  fleets  of  the  com- 
pany ravaged  the  shores  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  taking  cities,  destroying  ships,  and  gathering  an 
immense  amount  of  booty.  The  continual  wars  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  England  eventually  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
company.  Brazil  w'as  given  up  in  1654.  and  New  York  in 
1667.  In  1674  the  company  was  forced  to  dissolve.  A  new 
one  was  formed  in  1675,  and  held  together  until  1791,  but  it 
was  never  very  prosperous.  Of  all  the  conquests  of  the 
West  India  Company  the  Netherlands  now  retain  only 
Dutch  Guiana.  Curasao.  Saba,  St.  Martin,  a  few  smaller 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  fort  of  St.  George  at 
Elinina  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.    Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Dutch  White :  See  Baryta. 

Dutens,  Louis,  F.  R.  S. :  author :  b.  at  Tours,  France, 
Jan.  15,  1730;  removed  to  England,  where  he  obtained 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  the  lucrative  living  of 
Elsdon ;  acted  at  three  different  times  as  pjUglish  charge 
d'affaires  at  Turin.  Among  his  works  are  Becherches  sur 
I'origine  des  decouverfes  attribvees  aux  modernes  (1760); 
numismatical  treatises,  and  Memoires  d'lin  Voyageur  qui  se 
repose  (Pans.  1806).  D.  in  London,  Jlay  23.  1812.— His 
nephew.  Joseph  Michel  Dutens  (b.  at  Tours.  Oct.  15,  1765  ; 
d.  Aug.  6,  1848),  political  economist,  published  Philosophic 
de  I'econoynie  politique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1835). 

Dntertro.  Jean  Baptiste  :  French  Dominican  mission- 
ary and  historian :  b.  at  Calais,  1610.  He  served  in  the 
Dutch  fleet,  then  entered  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Maestricht  1633.  In  1635  he  joined  the  Domini- 
cans and  was  sent  to  the  Antilles  in  1640.  During  the  next 
seventeen  years  he  resided  in  or  visited  most  of  the  French 
West  Indian  islands,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  many 
events  of  the  Carib  wars.  He  several  times  made  short 
trips  to  France,  and  while  there  in  1656  was  employed  by 
M.  de  Cerillac  to  go,  to  Grenada  and  examine  that  island 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  French 
colony.  On  his  voyage  out  he  was  captured  by  an  English 
privateer,  but  was  ransomed,  finished  his  commission  satis- 
factorily, and  finally  returned  to  France  in  1657.  In  1654 
he  published  his  Histoire  generate  des  ties  Saint-Christopher, 
de  la  Guadeloupe,  etc..  enlarged  and  republished  as  7/i's/oi' re 
generate  des  Antilles  habiteespar  les  Francois  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1667-71).  This  work  is  a  standard  authority  for  the  region 
and  period  of  which  it  treats,  but  should  be  consulted  in 
connection  with  the  later  book  of  Labat.     D.  in  Paris,  1687. 

Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Duties  [M.  Eng.  duetee.  deriv.  of  due] :  in  law,  («)  those 
things  which  one  is  legally  bound  to  do  or  refrain  from  do- 
ing: a  legal  obligation.  The  term  is  correlative  to  Rights 
(^.  !■.),  and  when  a  right  is  violated  a  duty  is  neglected. 
Civil  duties,  like  civil  rights,  are  those  which  arise  out  of 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  Duties  of  imperfect  obligation  (so  called  in 
tlie  civil  law)  are  those  not  compellable  by  action,  (i)  In 
a  general  sense,  a  terra  synonymous  with  taxes,  emliracing 
all  impositions  or  charges  levied  on  jiersons  or  things;  but 
in  its  usual  and  more  restricted  sense  the  term  is  used  to 
designate  indirect  taxes  upon  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  goods,  or  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  consumption  of 
goods  within  the  country.  In  the  U.  S.  Constitution  the 
term  is  used  for  "stamp"  duties."  as  is  shown  by  contem- 
porary history.     See  Elliot's  Debates. 

Revised  by  F.  Sturges  Allen. 

Dntt,  ToRu:  Hindu  poet;  b.  in  Calcutta  in  1856; 
daughter  of  Chunder  Dutt,  a  learned  East  Indian  ;  com- 
posed verses  in    English,    French,    and    Hindustani,    and 
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translated  the  Vighnupnra/na  from  Sanskrit  into  English 
blank  vei'se.  .Some  of  lier  literaiy  remains  have  been  col- 
lected in  .1  S/ieaf  Ghiiued  in  French  Fields  (1881)  and 
in  Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Ilindnstau,  with  an 
Jntroductury  Memoir  by  E.  W.  Gosse  (1882).  D.  in  Cal- 
cutta, Aug.  80,  1877.  II.  A.  Beeus. 

IMittoii.  Cl.arence  Edward:  soldier  and  geologist;  b.  in 
Wallingl'ord,  Conn.,  May  I."),  1841  ;  gratluated  in.  arts  at 
Yale  18(i():  first  lieutenant  and  afterward  captain  Twenty- 
fii-st  CuiHiectiput  Volunteers  181)3;  second  lieutenant  of 
ordnance,  U.  S.  army,  1868;  first  lieutenant  18tiT ;  captain 
1873:  major  1890.  As  an  otlicer  of  volunteers  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Fredericksbur",  Norfolk,  Cold  Harbor,  Bermuda 
Hundred,  and  Drury's  Bluff.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  an 
ordnance  ollicer  he  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
gunnery,  and  also  written  on  the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  on 
economics,  but  his  more  iiu|jortant  publications  are  in  the 
field  of  geology.  In  187.')  he  was  detailed  to  assist  the  U.  S. 
survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  under  Maj.  J.  \V. 
Powell;  in  1879-80  he  was  secretary  of  a  commission 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  problems  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  land  system  ;  from  1880  to  1891  he  was  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Among  his  geologic  writ- 
ings are  Geology  of  the  Hiyh  Plateaus  of  Utah  (Washing- 
ton, 1880);  Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Cailoii  District 
(1882);  Hawaiian  Volcanoes  (1884);  Mount  Taylor  and 
the  .,?»/;/ P/u/cou  (188(i);  and  The  Charleston  Earthquake 
of  Aitijust  Jl.  1,S.SC  (1889).  G.  K.  G. 

Iliitton.  Hexrv,  LL.  V>.:  jurist;  b.  at  Plymouth,  Conn., 
Feb.  12.  1790  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1818  ;  was  Professor  of 
Law  in  Yale  1847-.55 ;  became  Governor  of  Connecticut  in 
1854;  and  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  and  court  of 
errors  1861-66.  He  prepared  several  digests,  compilations 
of  State  statutes,  etc.,  which  were  valuable  additions  to 
juridical  literature.     D.  in  New  Haven,  Apr.  12,  1869. 

Diiiim'viri,  or  Duo'viri  fLat.,  a  commission  composed  of 
two  men  ;  duo,  two  -i-  vir.  man] :  the  title  of  various  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Rome  and  her  colonies.  Two  men  jointly 
held  the  otTice,  whence  the  name.  The  duumviri,  "/wri!  di- 
cundo"  (for  pronouncing  judgment),  were  chief  magistrates 
in  municipal  towns.  Naval  duumviri  were  occa.sionaH_v  ap- 
pointed to  equip  fleets.  Duumviri  "  perduellionis ''  were 
appointed  to  try  ca.ses  of  treason  (perduellio)  and  parricide. 
Quinquennial  duumviri  were  the  censors  of  municipal  towns, 
anil  were  chosen  every  five  years,  hence  called  quinquennales 
(from  giiingue,  annus),  but  the  duties  of  the  office  occupied 
only  one  year.  The  position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  Sa- 
cred duumviri  were  sometimes  appointed  to  erect  temples. 
There  were  also  duumviri  for  performing  other  minor  duties. 

Duver^ier  de  Haiiranne.  diirarzhi-ade-ora"iin'.  .Jean: 
theologian ;  b.  at  Bayonne,  France.  l.'JSl ;  was  a  fellow-stu- 
dent at  Louvain  with  .Jansen,  and  became  a  zealous  re- 
former. His  inflexible  character  and  the  asceticism  of  his 
life  won  him  many  followers,  but  his  position  in  the  .Jan- 
senist  controversy  made  the  Jesuists  his  bitter  enemies,  and 
finally  the  Government  began  to  suspect  his  views.  Riche- 
lieu tiirew  him  into  prison  in  1688,  but  after  the  death  of 
the  cardinal  he  was  released.     1).  in  1643. 

Duvergier  de  Hniiranne.  Prosper  :  publicist  ;  b.  in 
Rouen,  Aug.  3,  1798.  He  visited  England,  and  became  in 
1824  contributor  to  the  Globe,  together  with  Guizot  and 
Remusat.  Elected  a  deputy  from  Saucerre,  he  supported 
with  all  his  might  the  policy  of  resistance  which  Casimir- 
Perier  represented,  and  the  cabinet  of  Jlole  he  attacked  in 
the  chamber  and  in  the  press.  The  policy  of  Thiers  he 
adopted  with  great  sympathy,  and  finally  broke  altogether 
with  Guizot.  fjlected  a  memlier  uf  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly of  1848,  he  took  his  seat  among  the  royalist  minor- 
ity. After  the  coup  d'etat  he  was  impriscjiied  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  banished,  but  was  soon  after  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  France.  During  the  second  empire  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  At  the  general  senatorial  election  of  1876 
he  entered  the  senate,  having  declanKl  himself  in  favor  of  a 
conservative  rcpul>Uc;  but  his  influence  seemed  to  have  de- 
erea.sed.  lie  contributed  to  the  Itevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
and  published  Des  principes  du  ijouvernement  representatif 
(1888)  and  Histoire  du  gouvernemenl  parlementaire  en 
France  (10  vols.,  1857-78).  In  1870  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy.     D.  in  Paris,  May  22,  1881. 

Diivcrnoy,  dii  varnwaa',  Georges  Louis,  M.I).:  zoolo- 
gist and  anatomist ;  born  at  Montbeliard,  France,  Aug.  6, 


1777.  He  ediled  Cuvier's  Lectures  on  Comparatiie  Anato- 
my (1805)  at  his  rei|uest.  He  succeeded  Cuvier  in  1887  as 
professor  in  the  College  of  France,  and  became  in  1850  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Among  his  important 
works  is  Lectures  on  Organic  Bodies  (1842).  D.  in  Paris 
Mar.  1,  1855. 

Diivpyrier,  dll  vn'ri-ii',  Henri:  traveler;  b.  in  Paris, 
France.  Feb.  28,  1840;  the  son  of  Charles  Duveyi-icr,  a 
political  and  dramatic  writer,  and  nephew  of  Aime  .Joseph 
Duveyrier,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mclesville,  wrote 
a  great  number  of  theatrical  pieces  in  collaboration  with 
Scribe  and  others.  After  finishing  his  studies,  Henri  Du- 
veyrier went  to  England  to  procure  the  support  necessary 
to  a  tour  of  e.\ph)ratiou  through  Africa.  lie  first  visited 
Algeria,  and  made  some  explorations  of  the  ncu-lhern  parts 
of  Sahara;  and,  having  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  chief 
of  the  Tuariks,  he  finally  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the 
center  of  the  Sudan.  After  his  return,  in  1807,  the  Societe 
de  (Jeographie  of  Paris  gave  him  its  great  gold  medal  and 
made  him  one  of  its  perpetual  secretaries.  He  published 
Exploration  du  Sahara:  Les  Touaregs  duNord  (1864,  with 
thirty-one  maps);  Livingstone  et  ses  explorations  dans  la 
region  des  lacs  de  VAfrique  orientale  (1878) ;  and  La  Tunisie 
(1881) ;  edited  the  Annee  geographique  1876-78.  Commit- 
ted suicide  near  Sevres,  April  26.  1892. 

Ihiyckinck.  di  kingk.  Evert  Aunusxns:  editor  and 
essayist :  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  23.  1816  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College  in  1835.  He  was  the  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Literary  World.  With  the  aid  of  his  brother 
George  he  published  an  iin|)ortant  Cyclopa-dia  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  (2  vols..  1856).  Among  his  works  is  a 
Histori/  (if  the  War  for  the  Union  (3  vols.,  1861-65).  D.  in 
New  York.  Aug.  18,"  1878. 

Duyckinck,  George  Long:  brother  of  Evert  Augustus 
Duyckinck;  b.  in  New  York  citr,  Oct.  17,  1823;  graduated 
at  "the  University  of  New  York  in  1843.  He  was  joint 
author  of  the  Cyclopipdia  of  American  Literature  (1856), 
and  published  several  biographies,  among  which  was  a  Life 
of  George  Herbert  (1858).    D.  in  New  York,  Mar.  30,  1868. 

Dvoffik,  dvorjhiiak,  Antonin:  musician;  b.  Sept.  8, 
1841,  at  Miihlhausen,  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia  ;  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  destined  for  the  same  trade.  He  learned  to 
play  the  violin  from  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  in  18-58 
was  sent  to  school  at  Zlonitz,  where  he  studied  under  the 
local  organist.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  school  at  Kame- 
nitz,  where  he  learned  the  (iernian  language.  In  1857  he 
entered  the  organ  school  at  Prague  and  learned  rapidly. 
Ho  wrote  much,  but  burned  mostly  what  he  composed. 
His  first  published  composition  was  a  patriotic  hymn.  The 
Heirs  of  the  White  Jlountain  (1873).  he  being  then  thirty- 
two  years  old.  Soon  afterward  his  opera  7'he  King  and 
the  Collier  was  accepted  by  the  National  theater  and, 
having  been  withdrawn  and  altogether  rewritten  before 
performance,  was  successfully  produced.  His  Stahat  Mater 
was  composed  in  1876.  published  in  1881.  and  performed  l>y 
the  London  Musical  Society,  Mar.  10,  1888.  It  made  his 
fame  in  England,  and  soon  was  produced  in  the  U.  S., 
where  it  was  sung  by  several  societies.  He  then  composed 
I'he  Spectre's  Bride  for  the  Birmingham  festival  of  1885, 
Saint  Ludmilla  for  the  Leeds  festival  of  1886,  Jiequiem 
Mass  1891.  In  Sept..  1892,  he  remcjved  to  New  York  to 
become  the  musical  director  of  the  National  Conservatoi-y 
of  Music,  and  on  Oct.  21  he  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  a  concert  at  which  he  produced  a  new  Te  Deum 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  He  has  since  published  a 
mass,  and  a  triple  overture  entitled  Jl\"ature,  Life.  Jjove. 

D.  E.  Hervey. 

Dwarfed  Trees;  trees  stunted  in  their  growth.  They 
may  be  produced  in  three  different  ways — by  grafting  on 
dwarf  slow-growing  .-itocks,  as,  for  example,  the  pear  on  the 
quince;  by  planting  in  small  pots  filled  with  poor  soil,  Ijy 
which  the  plant  is  starved  and  stunted;  and  by  causing  a 
portion  of  the  extremity  of  a  branch  to  produce  roots,  and 
then  cutting  it  off  and  planting  it  in  a  pot  with  poor  soil. 
The  last  is  the  Chinese  method,  and  is  thus  perf(U-med :  The 
extremity  of  a  branch  2  or  3  feet  long  in  a  fruit  or  flower 
bearing  state  is  selected,  and  a  ring  of  bark  is  taken  off  at 
the  point  where  it  is  desired  that  roots  should  be  produced. 
The  part  thus  denuded  of  bark  is  covered  with  a  ball  of  clay, 
kept  moist  with  the  frequent  application  of  water.  After 
the  roots  have  grown  out  the  branch  is  cut  off,  planted  in  a 
pot  of  poor  soil,  and  sparingly  supplied  with  water.     The 
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dwarf  tree  will  remain  nearly  of  the  same  size  for  years. 
The  pear-tree  esjieeially  is  often  dwarfed,  because  in  this 
condition  it  will  |irodiice  fruit  while  young,  and  the  trees 
can  be  kept  in  small  compass.  The  apjile  is  dwarfed  tiy 
grafting  it  uiion  the  paradise  apple.  With  the  exception 
of  pears,  dwarf  fruit-trees  are  not  common  in  the  U.  8. 

Revised  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Dwarfs  [O.  Eng.  dweorh  :  0.  H.  Germ,  twerg  >  Jlod. 
Germ.  Ziivrsj'l :  any  animal  or  plant  greatly  below  1  he  usual 
size  of  its  kind,  particularly  a  human  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions. In  ancient  times  dwarfs  were  kept  liy  jjersons  of 
rank  for  their  amusement,  and  the  Roman  ladies  employed 
them  as  domestics.  In  Europe  the  passion  for  dwarfs 
readied  its  height  under  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 

II.  of  France.  Among  the  most  celebrated  dwarfs  were  the 
following:  Philetus  of  Cos,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  who 
lived  about  ^^0-385  B.  c. :  Geoffrey  Hudson,  b.  in  1619,  who 
was  3  ft.  9  in.  high;  Joseph  Borowlawski,  b.  in  1739,  who 
attained  the  height  of  39  inches,  and  was  remarkable  for 
acute  intellect:  and  Nicolas  Ferry,  or  Bebe  {33  inches  high), 
who  was  a  favorite  of  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland.  Tom 
Thumb  (Charles  S.  Stratton,  b.  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in 
1837;  d.  1884)  also  was  celebrated,  and  his  performances  as 
an  actor  were  received  with  applause  both  in  Europe  and 
America.     For  dwarf  races,  see  Pygsiy  Tribes. 

In  Scayidiunrian  miithiihigy,  according  to  the  Younger 
Edda,  dwarfs  were  produced  as  maggots  in  the  flesh  of  the 
great  giant  Ymer.  The  gods  gave  them  the  form  and  un- 
derstanding of  men.  They  shun  the  light  and  live  in  the 
earth  and  rocks,  and  are  very  skillful  artisans.  They  made 
many  excellent  treasures  for  the  gods.  Four  dwarfs,  named 
North,  East,  South,  and  West,  support  the  four  corners  of 
the  heavens.     See  Scandinavian  Mythology. 

Rwelshaiivers-Dery.  Victor:  mathematical  physicist 
and  engineer:  b.  at  Dinant,  Belgium,  Apr.  25,  1836;  edu- 
cated at  Dinant,  the  colleges  of  Dinant  and  Antwerp,  the 
University  of  Brussels,  and  at  Liege.  He  was  reju'/i/eur 
at  the  University  of  Liege  1861-69,  when  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering.  He  is  a  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, and  is  a  doctor  of  science  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
Dr.  Dwelshauvers-Dery  represented  his  Government  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  London  in  1862,  and  wrote  an 
extended  report  on  the  mechanical  division ;  also  at  the  ex- 
hibitions at  Paris  in  1867,  Vienna  in  1873,  Paris,  in  1878, 
Milan  in  1882,  Amsterdam  in  1883,  Antwerp  in  188.5,  and 
Paris  in  1889.  His  numerous  writings  are  published  mainly 
in  the  technical  journals.  He  wrote  much  on  regulation  of 
machinery  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  regulators  and 
governors  up  to  about  1875 ;  since  then  he  has  given  more 
attention  to  the  theory  of  heat-engines,  and  especially  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Hirn  calorimetric  method  of  analysis 
of  the  distribution  of  useful  and  wasteful  energies  in  the 
steam-engine,  and  has  reduced  to  algebraic  form  and  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  equations  for  the  modern  applied 
theory  of  these  engines. 

His  Expose  succinct  de  la,  Theorie  pratique  des  3fote.nrs 
d  Vapeur  (1880-82)  will  be  found  in  La  Heme  Unirerselle 
des  Mines.  Several  of  his  productions  are  separately  print- 
ed, one  of  the  most  notable  being  his  6tude  experimentale 
thermique  de  In  muchine  a  vapeur.  in  the  series  known  as 
the  encyclopedia  of  Leaute  (Paris,  1892).  He  is  a  member 
of  several  learned  and  teclinical  societies,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Anu'rican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
He  retains  his  ]iosition  at  Liege,  and  has  done  some  imjior- 
tant  work  in  experimental  research  (especially  in  the  elab- 
oration of  the  methods  inaugurated  by  Hirn)  and  in  the  or- 
ganization of  an  engineering  laboratory  for  such  pur|)oses. 

R.  H.  Thurston. 

Ihvight:  village  and  railway  junction;  Livingston  co.. 

III.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  rcf.  4-P) ;  72 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  Agriculture  and  stock-r.aising  are 
Ihe  chief  jiursuits.     'P(j|i.  (1880)  1,295:  (1890)  1,354. 

Dwiglit,  Bknjamin  WooDisRiiMJE,  Ph.  D. :  author;  b.  in 
A'ew  Haven,  Conn.,  Al)r.  .5,  1816;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  N'ew  ^'ork,  in  1835;^vas  principal  and  proprietor  of 
ii  high  school  for  boys  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  city  for 
many  years;  anthor  of  T/ie  Iliijlier  Cliristinn  Education 
(New  York,  18.59);  Mailern  /'/ii!/,/o(/y.  First  and  Second 
Series  (2  vols..  New  York,  1H59-64) ;  The  Ili.ttory  of  the 
Strong  Fitmi/g  (2  vols.,  Albany,  1871);  27ie  Jlislorg  (if  the 
Dwight  Fiirnilij  in  America  (2  vols.,  New  Y(jrk,  1874); 
Wonum's  Higher  Culture;  and  The  True  Doctrine  of  Di- 
rine  Providence. 


l>«ight,  Harri.son  Gray  Otis,  D.  D.  :  missionary  ;  b.  at 
Conway,  JIass.,  Nov.  22,  1803;  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, New  York,  in  1825.  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1828 ;  became  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.M.  in  1830 
to  the  Armenians,  making  Constantinople  the  center  of  his 
field  of  operations.  He  published  several  volumes  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  3Iemoir  of  Mrs.  Etizatieth  Barker  Bwight.  liis 
first  wife  (New  York,  1840);  Christianity  Recived  in  the 
Eiist  (1850;  2d  revised  ed.,  under  caption  Christianity  in 
Turkey,  hondon,  1854);  A  Catalogue  of  Armenian  Litera- 
ture in  the  Middle  Ages  (in  Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society),etc.  He  composed  also  several  books  and  tracts 
in  the  native  languages  of  the  East.  He  was  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  near  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  when  on  a  brief  visit 
to  the  U.  S..  Jan.  25,  1862. 

Ihviglit,  John  S.  :  music  critic  and  writer ;  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  13,  1813,  and  from  his  early  youth  connected 
with  musical  enterprises  in  Boston.  Oii  Apr.  10,  1852,  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  Diright's  Journal  of  Music,  which 
continued  until  1880.  He  was  also  the  music  editor  of  the 
Harliinger,  a  periodical  published  at  Brook  Farm,  the  author 
of  a  History  of  Music  in  i?o.5/o;(,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  daily  jjress  on  musical  topics.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  D. 
in  Boston,  Sept.  5,  1893.  D.  HI.  Hervey. 

Dwight,  Joseph  :  soldier  and  judge  :  h.  at  Hatfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  16,  1703;  graduated  at  Harvard  Colh-ge  in  1722;  was 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass., 
and  afterward  of  Berkshire  County,  and  judge  of  ]irobate. 
He  was  eminent  both  as  a  judge  and  a  soldier.  He  com- 
manded the  Massachusetts  Artillery  at  the  reduction  of 
Louisburg  in  1745  with  distinction,  and  led  a  brigade  at 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  second  French  war  in  1756.  He 
was  also  for  eleven  years  member  of  the  general  council 
of  Massachusetts.  D.  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  June  19, 
176.5. 

Dwight,  Nathaniel,  M.  D.  :  physician  and  author ;  brother 
of  Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817) ;  "b.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Jan.  31.  1770:  ))repared  and  pulilished  the  first  school  ge- 
ography ever  issued  in  the  I  .  .S.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Ike  Great  Question  Answered  and  of  A  Cuiiiiii-iiilioiis 
ITiston/  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Imlrjii  ndence. 
1).  June  11,  1831. 

Dwight.  Sereno  Edwards,  D.  D.  :  Congregational  divine ; 
b.  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  May  18, 1786:  aVm  of  Timothv 
Dwight  (1752-1817).  He  gradiiated  at  Yale  in  1803,  anil 
practiced  law  in  New  Haven  with  success  1810-16.  He  was 
afterward  [lastor  of  Park  Street  church,  Boston  1817-26, 
and  was  president  of  Hamilton  College  1833-3.5.  Besides 
other  works,  he  (inblished  the  writings  of  .Jonathan  Edwards, 
with  a  biography  (10  vols..  New  York,  1830).  See  his  Select 
Discourses,  with  memoir  by  his  brother.  Rev.  William  T. 
Dwight.  D.  I).  (Boston,  1851).  D.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 
30,  1850. 

Dwight.  Theodore:  journalist;  a  brother  of  Timothy 
Dwight  (1752-1817);  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  15, 
1764.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1806-07).  He  prac- 
ti<'ed  law  with  distinction,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  Federal- 
ist party.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention  in 
1814.  ilis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
In  1817  he  founded  the  Xew  York  Daily  Advertiser,  which 
he  editeil  until  1835.  He  published  The  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Boston,  1839)  and  ll\e  History  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  (New  York,  1833),  and  was  a  con- 
tributor "to  Tlie  Echo  (1791-96)  and  The  Poliliccd  Green- 
house (1799),  political  satires  in  verse,  published  by  the 
Hartford  Wits.  See  his  lyife  and  M'ritings  (New  York, 
1S46).     I),  in  New  York  city,  July  12,  1846. 

Dwigllt,  Theodore:  author;  son  of  Theodore  Dwight, 
the  journalist:  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  5Iar.  3,  1796,  and 
graduated  at  Y.ale  in  1814.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  Tour  of  Italy  (1834);  a  History  of  Connecticut  (1841);  a 
Life  of  Garihaldi  (1859);  .4  School  Dictionary  of  Roots 
and  Deriratires;  The  Northern  Traveler  (X^-W):  The  Tour 
of  Xeu'  England:  The  Father's  Book:  First  Lessons  in 
Modern  Greek:  Tlie  Roman  Republic  of  liHB  (1851);  and 
The  Kansas  War  (1859).  D.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16, 
1866. 

Dwight,  TuKoiioHE  William,  LL.  D.  :  jurist,  professor, 
and  edilnr;  b.  ill  Catskill,  N.  Y..  July  18,  1822;  graduated 
at  Hamilton  (Jollege,  New  York,  in  1840,  and  at  Yale  Law 
Scliool  in  1843.     In  1846  he  was  elected  Mavnard  Professor 
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of  Law  ill  Hamilton  Colleace,  and  there  cstablisliod  a  law 
school.  Jii  IHoH  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Municipal  Law 
in  Columbia  Collejie.  New  York,  and  was  soon  made  warden  of 
the  law  school,  a  dei)artmont  of  the  college  organized  under 
his  direction.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey  (185!)),  and  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege (I860).  He  published  an  Arguimnt  in  the  Roue  Will 
oH(i  CViori/i/ 6'n.s'ei<  (bS(i;{),  and  oilier  arguments  in  leading 
law  cases.  In  association  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  he  pub- 
lished Prixoits  and  lieformutorii's  in  the  United  States. 
He  edite<l  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (1864).  As  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Law  fiegi.ster  he  wrote  articles  which  were 
separately  publislied,  as  Trial  by  hnpeachinent,  etc.  He 
was  elected  non-resident  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in 
Cornell  Cniversity,  Xow  York  ( IWiSj.and  lecturer  in  Amherst 
('oUege,  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  subject  (186!)).  He  was 
a  meinlicr  of  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1867. 
and  early  in  1873  was  vice-presiilent  of  the  New  York  board 
of  State  commissioners  of  public  charities,  ])residcnt  of  the 
New  York  prison  association,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
well-known  "committee  of  seventy"  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  .Ian..  1874,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dix,  of 
New  York,  a  judge  of  the  commission  of  appeals,  a  court 
sharing  the  duties  of  the  court  of  appeals.  D.  in  Clinton, 
N.  Y..  .luiic  28.  1892. 

Dwisrilt.  TiMOTnv,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).:  divine  an<l  scholar;  b. 
at  Ni>rthami)ton.  .Ma-ss..  May  14,  1752.  He  graduati^d  at 
Yale  College  in  1760,  after  which  he  was  a  tutor  in  that 
institution  for  six  years.  Hetween  1778  and  1782  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  army  or  lived  with  his  mother  at  Northamp- 
ton; in  1783  he  became  minister  of  a  church  at  Greenfield, 
Conn.,  where  also  he  was  priiu'ipal  of  a  flourishing  academy. 
In  17!I5  he  was  elected  i)rcsident  of  Yale  College,  in  which 
he  also  became  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  same  time.  As 
such  it  was  his  functicm  to  preach  in  the  college  chapel. 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  and  Wius  eminently  qualified  as  an 
instnu-tor  of  young  men.  He  contiiuu'd  to  be  president  of 
Yale  College  until  his  death.  His  chief  works  are  The  Con- 
quest of  Canaan,  an  epic  poem  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1785); 
Thenliiijij  Explained  and  Defended  in  a  Series  of  173  Ser- 
mons (5  vols..  New  York,  1818),  often  reprinted:  and  Trav- 
els in  yew  Enqland  and  New  York  (4  vols..  New  Haven, 
1821).  D.  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  II.  1817.  His  influence 
through  the  republication  of  his  Tlieoloyy.  etc.,  in  (rreat 
Hritain  was  great.  .See  \V.  B.  Sjirague,  Life  of  T.  Dwight, 
in  Sparks's  American  Jiiogruphii,  vol.  iv.,  second  series; 
also  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  vol.  ii..  pp. 
152-165.  "  Revised  by  Gkoroe  P.  Fisiikr. 

Ihviglit,  Timothy,  D.I).,  LL.  D. :  grandson  of  Timothv 
Dwight  (1752-1817):  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn..  Nov.  16,  1828; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  184!);  was  a  graduate  student 
two  years  and  a  tutor  in  the  college  1851-55;  May  22.  18.55. 
was  licensed  to  preach;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
and  Hcrlin  1856-58;  became  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1858;  was  ordained  a  minister 
Sept.  15,  1861 ;  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  Neir  Eng- 
lander  Magazine,  of  which  he  became  associate  editor  in 
1880.  He  has  edited  the  volumes  on  Romans,  Philippians- 
Philemon,  'rimothy-llebrews,  James-Jude,  in  the  American 
edition  of  the  Kuglish  translation  of  Meyer's  CowOTcJi/on/ ; 
also  similarly  the  American  edition  of  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Godet's  Conimenlari/  on  John's  Gospel.  He  was 
elected  president  of  Yale  College,  JNIay  20,  1886. 

Dwiarht.  \Yii,liam  Buck  :  scientist ;  son  of  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  Dwight;  b.  in  Constantinople.  Turkev,  Jlav  22,1833; 
went  to  tile  U.  S.  in  184!);  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  1854; 
Union  Theological  .Seminary,  New  York  city,  1857 :  Yale 
.scientific  school  1859;  IS.5i)-65  principal  and  proprietor  of 
Englewood  Female  Institute.  Englewood.  N.  .1.;  1865-67 
occupied  in  mining  and  geological  examinations  in  Yir- 
ginia  and  Missouri ;  1867-70  principal  of  the  (Ulicers'  Fam- 
ily School  at  the  U.  S.  Jlilitary  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. ;  1870-78  associate  principal  and  instructor  in  natural 
sciences  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain.  Conn. ; 
1878  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  JIartha's  Yine- 
yard  summer  institute,  Massachusetts:  in  1882  appointed 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  curator  of  the  museum  in 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.;  in  1885  invented  a 
machine  for  making  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  fossils.  He 
has  investigated  the  Wappinger  valley  limestones  of  Dutch- 
ess CO..  N.  Y.,  and  the  Taconic  limestones  of  Canaan,  N.  Y., 
tt.';d  published  'he  results  of  his  studies  in  scieulific  periodi- 
cals. 


Dwight.  William  Tiieodork.  D.  D.  :  olergvman  ;  son  of 
Timolliy  Dwight  (1752-1817):  b.  at  Greenfielil  Hill,  ('onn., 
June  15,  17i)5:  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813;  practiced  law  in 
Philadelphia  for  len  years  (1821-31),  when  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and  was  settled  as  a  Clongregational  clergvinan  at 
Portland.  Jle.,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-two  vea'i-s  (1833- 
64).  His  ministry  was  one  of  great  success",  and  liis  influence 
was  very  great,  not  only  throughout  Jlaiiie,  but  also  through- 
out the  Ccmgregational  ilenomination  at  large.  I)  in  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1805. 

Dwilia,  or  Norfhorii  Dniiia:  a  large  river  of  Russia; 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Suchona  and  Jug,  in  the 
government  of  Vologda.  It  flows  nearly  N.  W..  and  enters 
the  (iulf  of  Archangel  by  three  principal  mouths.  Near 
Archangel  its  width  exceeds  4  miles.  It  is  free  from  ice 
from  May  to  October.  The  Vytchegda  is  its  principal  trib- 
utary. Its  length  is  estimated  at  4.50  miles;  with  the  Su- 
chona, 760  miles. 

Dwina,  or  Western  Ihviiia.  dwce'naa  (Germ.  Duna):  a 
river  of  Russia ;  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver  near  the 
source  of  the  Volga;  forms  the  boundary  between  Livonia 
and  Courland  and  enters  the  (iulf  of  Riga,  7  miles  below 
the  town  of  Riga,  where  jt  has  an  average  depth  of  26  feet. 
Its  length  is  about  580  miles.  It  is  coniiectecl  by  canal  svs- 
tems  with  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seius,  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  the  Dnieper  and  Neva  rivers. 

Dyaks:  the  aborigines  of  Borneo;  occupy  mostly  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.     See  Borneo. 

Dybeck.  di'i  bek,  Riiiiaru:  Swedish  antiquarian:  b.  on 
Sept.  1,  ISll.  His  areha-ological  works  throw  much  light  on 
the  antiquities  of  Sweden.  He  also  maile  large  collections 
of  Swedish  ballads.  His  Srerikes  liunurkunder  (1800-76)  is 
a  st.-iudard  work.     D.  July  28.  1877.  R.  B.  A. 

Dyck,  A.NTiio.NV  Van  :  See  Vandyke. 

Dyea :  See  the  Appendix. 

l>yi'iiig:  the  art  of  coloring  yarn  or  cloth;  has  been 
practiced  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  fibers  and 
fabrics  u.sually  dyed  are  either  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool. 
(See  Tkxtilk  Fadrics.)  The  coloring-maltiu's  employed 
are  either  the  natural  products  of  animals  or  plants,  or  are 
the  results  of  chemical  processes.  (See  Dyestukks.)  Thor- 
ough cleansing  of  the  fibers  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  dyeing.  Resinous  and  oily  matters  must  be  removed  to 
give  the  dye  liquors  free  access  to  the  fibers,  and  natural 
coloring-matters  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  secure  the 
brightest  and  clearest  tints  of  the  dyes.  Cotton  is  succes- 
sively boiled  with  lime,  soda-ash.  and  rosin  soap;  it  is  then 
soured  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  treated  with 
hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleju-hiiig-powder).  Linen  is  sub- 
jected to  repeated  treatment  with  water,  alkalies,  acids,  and 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  alternating  sometimes  with  exposure 
on  the  grass  to  air  and  sunlight.  Silk  is  boiled  in  a  solulioii 
of  fine  soap  to  remove  the  gelatinous,  resinous,  and  fatly 
matters  which  make  up  a  large  ))roportion  of  its  weight. 
Wool  is  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing  in  weak  soap  or 
carbonate  of  soda  solution,  putrid  urine,  or  weak  ammonia. 
For  the  details  of  these  operations,  see  Bleaciiino. 

The  dyeing  is  effected  upon  loose  or  unspun  fibers,  yarn, 
and  woven  doth,  and  the  o)ierations  |ierformcd  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fiber,  its  condition,  and  the  dye- 
stuff  used.  Loose  materials  are  dyed  in  tubs  or  vats,  yarn 
is  hung  over  sticks  which  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  vat  and  is 
turned  from  time  to  time;  or  warp  yarns  are  dyed  in  long 
chains,  while  pieces  are  dyed  in  a  continuous  dyeing  ma- 
chine, divided  into  a  series  of  coinparlmcnts  which  contain 
the  necessary  mordants  and  dyeslufl's,  or  upon  the  jigger,  a 
machine  c(msisting  of  two  rollers  placed  above  a  lank  which 
contains  the  dyeing  liquor  ;  the  jiieces  are  wound  back  and 
forth  through  the  dye-balh  uiion  the  rollers. 

Some  colors  combine  with  tlie  fibers  very  reailily  as  soon  as 
they  are  immersed  in  their  solutions;  such  colors  have  been 
called  substantive.  Silk  and  wool  take  colors  much  more 
readily  than  cotton  and  linen:  many  dyes  are  therefore 
substantive  for  these  animal  fibers.  Many  of  the  aniline 
colors  belong  to  this  class.  With  such  colors  the  operations 
of  dyeing  are  very  simple.  They  consist  in  the  mere  im- 
mersion of  the  yarn  or  doth  in  cold  or  hot  solutions  of  the 
dye.  with  suflicient  handling  to  secure  the  even  distribution 
of  the  color.  Agents  are  often  added  to  fix  or  set  the  color, 
or  to  obtain  a  more  even  shade  [((.ss/sta/j/s].  such  as  acids, 
alkalies,  tin  salt,  alum,  etc. 

For  adjective  vlyes,  lho.se  which  will  not   unite  directly 
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with  the  fillers,  the  aid  of  mordantt!  is  necossai'y.  Mor- 
dants are  bodies  wliich  possess  an  affinity  for  the  colors, 
and  which  can  be  fixed  in  an  insoluble  condition  on  or 
within  the  filters.  Some  are  metallic  oxides  or  salts,  as 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  chromium,  oxide  of  tin, 
tannate  of  tin,  etc.;  others,  as  tannin,  iire  of  a  dilTerent 
character.  The  mode  of  applying  the  UKU-dant  dcponils  on 
the  fabric,  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  tlie  mordant  itself. 
Silk  and  wool,  when  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum,  take 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt  without  decomposing 
it.  The  acetates  of  alumina,  iron,  and  chromium  are  easily 
decomposed,  with  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  the  acetic 
acid  and  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  basic  acetate.  By 
boiling  cotton  in  their  solutions  the  fibers  become  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  insoluljle  comjiounds,  and  when  the 
yarn  is  transferred  to  the  solution  of  the  dyesluff  the  color 
unites  with  the  mordant,  forming  insoluble  colored  bodies 
in  or  upon  the  fibers,  which  are  called  Lakes  {q.  v.).  The 
goods  thus  become  permanently  dyed.  The  same  decom- 
position of  the  aluminous  or  ferrous  salt  occurs  if  the  goods 
are  simply  immersed  and  then  hung  up  in  the  air.  Chlo- 
ride of  tin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  its  dilute  solution,  with 
the  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  formation  of 
insoluble  oxide  of  tin.  Sometimes  the  insoluble  oxide  or 
salt  is  produced  by  first  immersing  the  goods  in  a  soluble 
salt,  and  then  passing  them  through  a  second  solution  of 
another  agent.  Exposing  fabrics  to  an  iron  salt,  and  then 
to  an  alkaline  lye,  fixes  oxide  of  iron.  A  lead  salt  and  an 
alkaline  lye  fix  oxide  of  lead.  Stannate  of  soda,  followed 
by  a  solution  of  nutgalls,  sumach,  etc.,  fixes  tannate  of  tin 
in  the  fibers. 

Mordants  often  affect  the  natural  tints  of  the  dyes,  thus 
enabling  the  dyer  to  produce  a  variety  of  shades  with  the 
same  dye.  Oxide  of  iron  is  most  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect ;  it  changes  the  red  color  of  madder,  logwood.  Brazil- 
wood, etc.,  to  shades  of  purple,  lilac,  chocolate,  and  even 
black,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  employed. 
The  oxide  of  tin  tends  to  brighten  the  shades,  while  alumina 
fixes  them  in  their  natural  tints.  This  is  a  very  important 
circumstance  in  calico-printing,  as  it  enables  the  dyer  to 
produce  several  colors  on  the  same  cloth  by  one  operation 
of  dyeing.  (See  Calico-printing,  Madder  Style.)  Metal- 
lic pigments  are  often  produced  in  the  yarn  or  cloth  by  the 
successive  application  of  the  agents  necessary  for  their  jiro- 
duetion.  Thus  when  cloth  mordanted  with  oxide  of  iron 
is  passed  into  an  acidulated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  an  insoluble  Prussian  blue  is  at  once  produced. 
Goods  impregnated  with  oxide  of  lead  by  immersion  in  ace- 
tate of  lead  become  bright  yellow  in  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  owing  to  the  formation  in  the  fibers  of  in- 
soluble chroinate  of  lead.  By  subsequently  boiling  with 
lime-water  the  yellow  is  changed  to  orange  basic  chronuite. 
Indigo  blue  is  produced  in  cotton  by  immersing  in  a  solu- 
tion of  colorless  reduced  indigo  (see  Calico-i'rintin(i,  In- 
digo Styles)  and  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  indigo  blue  is 
regenerated  by  oxidation  in  an  insoluble  form. 

The  following  methods  of  dyeing  are  in  use : 

(1)  Direct  dyeing  in  water,  usually  with  an  assistant ;  as 
example,  see  receipt  3. 

(2)  Direct  dyeing  with  the  mordant  in  the  dye-bath ;  as 
example,  see  receipt  5. 

(3)  Mordanting  followed  by  dyeing ;  as  example,  see  re- 
ceipt 15. 

(4)  Dyeing  (called  here  stuffinr/)  followed  by  mordanting 
(called  saddi'niny);  as  in  receijit  .5."). 

(5)  Mordanting,  dyeing,  and  saddening. 

(6)  Production  of  the  coloring-matter  upon  the  fiber,  as 
in  the  ease  of  some  azo-reds. 

The  following  are  a  few  tyjiical  ways  of  dyeing ;  more  de- 
tailed statements  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the  various 
dyestuffs : 

Reds. 

On  Cotton. — (1')  The  most  beautiful  red  on  cotton,  Tur- 
key red,  is  produced  by  means  of  alizarin  dyed  upon  an 
alumina  nmnlant.  This  has  lie<'n  largely  superseded  by  the 
alizarin  red,  dyed  fn'r(uently  as  follows :' The  lilcMelied  cot- 
ton is  thori>ughly  imjiregnated  with  a  water  solution  of  ali- 
zarin assistant  (made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  m:\i\  upon 
castor  oil), dried,  steanu'd,  mordanted  in  acetate  of  alununa, 
dunged  with  ar.seniate  or  fihosphate  of  soda,  <lyed  in  an  ali- 
zarin bath,  again  treated  with  alizarin  assistant  after  thor- 
ough washing,  steamed,  and  very  carefully  washed  with 
hot  soap.     (2)  Aniline  reds  and  pinks  on  cotton  mordanted 


in  nut-galls  or  sumach,  followed  Iiy  a  tin  or  antimony  salt. 
(3)  Substantive  reds  jn'odnced  by  benzopurpurin  and  Congo 
red  ujion  unmordanted  cotton,  and  dyed  in  a  liath  contain- 
ing soap  or  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  soda. 

On  Wool. — (4)  Mordant  wit  h  alum  and  tartar  and  dye  with 
alizarin.  (5)  Cochineal,  with  cream  of  tartar,  sumach,  and 
fustic.  (G)  An  artificial  red  (azo-red)  in  a  bath  containing 
sul|ihuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda.  (7)  Pink.  An  eosine 
in  a  bath  containing  alum.  (8)  Aniline  shades  are  fixed  on 
wool  without  mordants  in  acid  bath.s. 

0>f  Silli. — (if)  Peach-wood  and  fustic,  followed  by  red 
spirits,  with  annatto  for  scarlets,  cochineal  and  .safflower 
for  finer  tints.  (10)  Pink.  Safranine  or  rhodamine  in  soap 
bath,  or  an  eosine  in  a  soap  bath  acidulated.  (11)  Benzi- 
dine reds  in  a  soap  bath,  or  basic  anilines.  (13)  Acid  arti- 
ficial reds  are  applied  to  silk  in  a  warm  bath,  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  acetic,  tartaric,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Blues. 

On  Cotton. — (13)  Prussian  blue  produced  by  an  iron  mor- 
dant, followed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (14)  Indigo 
vat,  a  solution  of  reduced  indigo.  (15)  Anilinf  Idues.  Mor- 
dant with  sumach  or  tannin,  then  a  salt  of  antimony  or  of 
tin ;  dye  in  warm  bath. 

On  \Yool — (16)  Prussian  blue,  as  for  cotton.  (17)  Indigo 
extract,  with  argol  and  alum.  (18)  Aniline  bhie,  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

On  Silk. — (19)  Prussian  blue,  as  for  cotton.  ('.30)  Indigo 
extract  and  alum.  (21)  Anilines,  with  soap  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Yellows  and  Oranges. 

On  Cotton. — (33)  Chromate  of  lead,  produced  by  liath  of 
acetate  of  lead,  followed  by  bichromate  of  potassa.  (33)  The 
chrome  yellow  is  deepened  to  orange  by  boiling  in  lime- 
water.  (34)  Mordant  with  tannin  and  dye  with  chrysoidine 
or  auramine.  (35)  jMordant  in  weak  protochloride  of  tin, 
dye  in  quercitron  bark,  fix  with  protochloride  of  tin.  (26) 
Chrysamine  in  a  bath  containing  soap  or  phosphate  of  soda. 

On  Wool. — (27)  Mordant  in  tartar  and  alum  ;  dye  in  mix- 
ture of  quercitron,  sumach  or  fustic,  and  red  spirits.  (38) 
Weld,  with  alum  and  tartar.  (30)  Picric  acid.  (30)  Acid 
coal-tar  yellows.  (31)  Plavine,  with  a  tin  mordant.  Orange. 
(33)  Alizarin  orange  with  alumina  mordant.  (33)  Acid  ar- 
tificial orange. 

On  Silk. — (34)  Yellow  to  orange.  Annatto,  with  alum 
and  white  soaii.  (35)  Weld,  with  alum  and  tartar.  (36) 
Picric  acid.  (37)  Artificial  neutral  and  basic  yellows  and 
oranges  in  soap  baths.  (38)  Acid  artificial  yellows  in  acid 
baths. 

Greens. 

On  Cotton. — (39)  Dye  blue,  then  yellow  with  fustic  quer- 
citron bark  or  chrome  yellow.  (40)  Aniline  green,  on  cotton 
mordanted  with  sumac. 

On  Wool. — (41)  Dye  yellow  with  fustic  and  aluin,  then 
blue  with  indigo.  (42)  For  olive,  use  fustic  with  logwood, 
madder,  and  peach-wood,  following  with  copperas.  (43) 
Aniline  green.     (44)  Picric  acid  and  indigo  carmine. 

(ht  Silk. — (45)  Fustic,  with  sulphate  of  indigo  and  alum, 
using  logwood  and  co]>peras  to  darken  shades.  (46)  Basic 
artificial  greens  in  a  soap  bath.  (47)  Acid  aniline  green, 
with  sidphuric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar.  (48)  Picric  acid 
and  indigo  carmine. 

Purples,  Violets,  and  Lilacs. 

On  Cotton. — (49)  Sfordant  with  red  spirits,  and  dye  with 
logwood,  to  which  a  little  red  spirits  and  acetate  of  alumina 
have  been  added.  (50)  Dye  light  lilue.  then  redden  in  log- 
wood with  alum.  (51)  Mordant  in  sumach,  then  in  red 
spirits,  anil  dye  in  logwood.  (53)  Safflower  lavender.  Dye 
light  blue,  then  cover  with  .safranine.  (53)  Dye  alizarin  on 
a  mordant  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  (54)  Aniline  col- 
ors. Dlordiint  with  sumach,  followed  by  perchloride  of  tin 
or  tartar  emetic. 

On  Wool. — (55)  Cudbear,  logwood,  barwood,  camwood,  or 
peach-wood,  with  alum.  (56)  Basic  aniline  violets  in  a  neu- 
tral or  soap  batli.     (57)  .Acid  violets  in  acid  baths. 

On  Silk. — (58)  Basic  and  acid  violets,  as  for  wool. 

Blacks. 

On  Cotton. — (59)  Sumach,  followed  by  copperas,  then  by 

logwood,  then   by  weak  co]iperas;  the  color  is  improved  by 

adding  fustic  and  replacing  the  second  cop]ieras  bath  by 

acetate  of  iron.     (GO)  For  blue-black  precede  50  by  the  in- 
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digo  vat.  (61)  Aniline  black.  Impregnate  with  aniline 
salts  anil  an  oxidizing  agent.  Oxidize  l>y  dunging  or  in  an 
o.xidizing  machine,  and  treat  with  biolironiate  of  potash. 
See  CAi.ifo-PRi.VTiNii. 

On  Wool. — (62)  Mordant  with  copperas  and  l)luc  vitriol, 
then  logwood,  finally  copperas.  (()3)  Mordant  in  l)ichro- 
Miate  o(  potassa;  hang  in  the  air;  dye  in  logwood,  liarwood, 
and  fustic;  sometimes  finish  in  copperas. 

On  Sillc. — (64)  C\>pr)eras  and  logwood  repeated ;  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrate  of  iron  and  fustic  improves.  (6.5)  For 
blue-black,  dye  in  Prussian  blue  and  follow  with  64.  Arti- 
ficial blacks  in  acid  or  soap  baths. 

Drabs. 

On  Cotton. — (66)  Sumach,  followed  by  weak  copperas, 
then  fustic,  Lima-wood,  and  logwood  ;  raised  with  alum. 

On  Wool. — (67)  Madder,  peach-wood,  logwood,  fustic,  with 
alum  and  copperas. 

On  Silk. — (68)  Sumach,  fustic,  and  logwood,  with  cop- 
peras. 

Browns. 

On  Cotton. — (69)  Catechu  broien.  Boil  in  oatochu.  puss 
through  hot  bichromate  of  potassa,  wash  in  hot  water  con- 
taining a  little  soap.  (70)  CItocolate  or  French  brown. 
Dye  in  spirit  yellow,  25.  then  in  logwood,  and  raise  with 
acetate  of  uhiniina.  Basic  aniline  browns  on  tannin  mor- 
dants. 

On  Wool. — (71)  Pass  through  a  bath  of  fustic,  madder, 

geach,  and  logwood  ;  then  tlirough  dilute  copperas.  (72) 
ath  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  argol,  and  alum;  then  of 
madder,  peach,  and  logwood.  (73,  74)  Neutral  and  acid 
coal-tar  browns. 

On  Silk. — (75)  Neutral  and  basic  coal-tar  browns  in  soap 
baths.     (76)  Acid  coal-tar  browns  in  acid  baths. 

For  further  details,  see  Sansone's  Dyeing ;  Delmart's 
Echtf&rberei  der  losen  Wolle;  Soxlet's  Fdrberei  dtr  liauin- 
wolle;  Hurst's  Silk  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Pinisfiing  ; 
Hummel's  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics;  and  Kertesz's  Die 
Anilinfarbstoffe.  C.  P.  Cha.ndlkr. 

Revised  by  L.  M.  Norton. 

Dyer,  Eliphalet  :  jurist ;  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  28, 
1721;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1740,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice law  in  1745.  During  the  French  war  (1755)  he  com- 
raandeii  a  Connecticut  regiment,  and  in  1762  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  council.  In  17(>3  he  went  to  England  !us  agent 
for  the  Susipiehanna  Company,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Stamp  -Vet  Congress  in  1765.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
during  the  war  of  Independence.  D.  in  Windham,  May  13, 
1807. 

Dyer,  Georoe  :  antiquary  and  sciiolar :  b.  in  London.  Mar. 
15,  1755.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  lived  by  literary 
labor  in  London  after  1792.  He  edited  Valpy's  Classics,  anil 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  History  of  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge  (2  vols.,  London,  1814).  D.  in  London,  Mar.  2, 
1841. 

Dyer,  John  :  English  poet ;  b.  in  .Vberglasney,  Carmar- 
thenshire, in  1700.  He  was  originally  a  painter,  and  studied 
art  in  Italy.  He  published  in  1727  a  poem  entitled  Crrongar 
Hill,  rcmarkaljle  for  its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  Hav- 
ing taken  holy  orders  in  1740,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Cal- 
thorpe,  Leicestershire,  which  he  exchanged  for  livings  in 
Lincolnshire.  Among  his  works  are  the  Ruins  of  Rome 
(1740)  and  'Hie  Fleece,  a  didactic  poem  (1754).  D.  Julv  24, 
1758. 

Dyer,  William  Turner  Thistleton,  B..Sc.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

C.  M.  G. :  Kiiglish  botanist ;  b.  July  28,  184:3 ;  educated  at 
Oxford,  King's  College,  and  llalh^ ;  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester  (1868) : 
Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland 
(1870) ;  assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 
(1875-85);  became  director  (1885).  He  has  published  The 
Flora  of  Middlesex  (with  Dr.  Trimen,  186!))  and  the  English 
translation  of  Sachs's  Text-book  of  liutany  (1875). 

CuARLKS  E.  Bessev. 

Dyers'  Broom,  called  also  Woadwaxeii,  Dyers'  (jireeii- 
weed,  and  Whin:  a  low  shrub  with  yellow  flowers  and 
simple  leaves.  It  is  the  Genista  tinctoria,  a  European 
leguminous  plant  now  thoroughly  naturalized  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  to  be  the  genet,  the  bush  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  Plantagenet  family.  It  was  introduced  into 
New  England  for  garden  cultivation,  for  its  tops  were  for- 
merly used  to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is 


used  in  Russia  as  a  preventive  to  hydrophobia,  but  it  a])- 
pears  to  be  simply  a  hydragogue  cathartic  of  no  great  value. 

Dyersbnrtr :  city  ;  capital  of  Dyer  co.,  Tenn.  (for  location 
of  county,  .see  map  of  Tennessee,  ref.  6-B);  situated  on  rail- 
way, and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Forked  J)eer  river;  76 
miles  N.  of  Memphis  ;  has  four  churches,  fine  school,  cotton 
compress,  sawmills,  machine-shop,  brick-yard,  planing-mills, 
roller  flouring-mills,  wooden-bowl  factory,  cottonseed  oil 
mill,  electric  lights  and  water-works.  Pop.  (1880)  1,010; 
(1890)  2,009;  (1893)  estimated.  3,00IJ. 

Editor  op  "  Neal's  State  Gazette." 

Dyprsville :  town ;  Dubuque  co.,  la.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  mpp  of  Iowa.  ref.  4-K) ;  situated  on  Ch.  ami  No. 
West,  and  111.  (L'ent.  railways :  30  miles  W.  of  Dubuque  ;  has 
four  churches,  and  public  and  [larochial  schools.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  manufacturing  and  trading,  the  town 
being  one  of  the  best  live-stock  markets  in  the  State.  Poii. 
(1880)  975;  (1890)  1,272;  (1895)  1,301. 

Editor  of  "  Commercial." 

Dyers'  TVeed  or  Weld,  also  called  Woold  and  Rocket : 
the  Reseda  lutfola,  a  Europi'an  herb  of  the  family  Re.ie- 
dacecf,  naturalized  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Y'ork.  It  con- 
siderably resembles  its  congener,  the  mignonette.  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Holland  and  France,  and  to  some 
extent  in  England,  and  is  a  valuable  yellow  dyestuff.  Its 
quality  is  much  improved  by  cultivaticm.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

DycstlifTs  :  bodies  used  to  impart  color  to  textile  fibers 
and  fabrics.  Many  colors  exist  already  formed  in  plants; 
others  are  produced  from  colorless  bodies  by  oxidation  or 
other  processes.  Lakes  are  compounds  of  coloring-matters 
with  metallic  oxide.s,  such  as  alumina,  the  oxides  of  tin. 
lead,  antimony,  and  barium.  They  are  generally  prepared 
from  cochineal,  alizarin,  weld.  Brazil-wood,  aniline  colors, 
etc.  (See  Lakes.)  The  following  are  .some  of  the  most  im- 
portant dyestutfs  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  : 

I.  Animal  Dves. — Cochineal,  the  female  insect  of  the 
species  Coccus  cacti,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Its 
coloring  principle  is  carniinic  acid.  It  produces  scarlets 
and  crimsons  of  great  brilliancy  on  silk  and  wool.  Car- 
mine is  nearly  pure  carminic  acid.  Kermes,  kermes  grains, 
alkermes  is  the  insect  Coccus  ilicis,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
dyes  for  red  shades  on  silk.  Lac  is  the  Coccus  lacco'.  a 
similar  insect.  The  2'yr(fl«^Mra/e  was  obtained  from  mol- 
lusks,  and  is  no  longer  used.  Galls  are  excrescences  produced 
on  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  the  oak  by  punctures  of  the 
gall-wasp,  made  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 
Their  characteristic  constituent  is  tannic  acid,  which  pro- 
duces drabs  and  blacks  with  iron  Sidls.  They  also  serve  as 
a  mordant  for  some  aniline  colors,  and  are  the  basis  of  most 
writing-inks.  Sepia  is  the  fluid  of  cuttlefish;  it  is  not  used 
as  a  dye,  but  as  a  water-color  by  artists.  Murexide  is  a 
purple  compound  produced  by  t)ie  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  on  uric  acid  from  guano ;  it  is  no  longer  used. 

II.  Veoetable  Dves. — These  are  extremely  numerous,  al- 
though only  a  few  are  in  general  use.  They  are  derived 
from  different  parts  of  plants:  (1)  From  roots  the  most  im- 
portant is  madder  {Rubia  tinctorum),  which  contains  two 
principles,  alizarin  and  purpurin.  These  bodies  produce 
on  cotton  the  most  permanent  reds,  purples,  and  chocolates, 
which  makes  them  specially  applicable  for  calico-printing. 
Madder  appeai-s  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  ground  root ; 
garancin,  the  ground  root  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
washed;  and  extract,  a  tolerably  pure  alizarin.  The  use  of 
madder  as  a  dyestull  has  nearly  ceased,  and  it  has  been  re- 
placed by  alizarin  manufactured  artificially  from  the  an- 
thracene of  coal-tar.  Munjeet  is  the  Indian  madder.  Alkanet 
is  the  Anchusn  tinctoria,  formerly  used  for  lilac,  lavender, 
and  purple  on  silk.  Its  coloi-s  were  always  fugitive.  Jiar- 
berry  produces  a  yellow  of  little  importance.  Turmeric,  the 
tuber  of  Curcuma  tinctoria.  or  Indian  sallron,  produces  a 
fugitive  yellow.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  for  yellow  lac<iuers, 
as  a  test  for  alkalies,  for  mixing  with  curry-powder  and 
with  mustard,  and  in  dyeing  wool.  Soorangee  is  a  yellow 
much  used  in  India.  (2)  Among  the  more  important  woods 
are  logwood,  containing  ha-matoxylin,  extensively  used  for 
reds,  purples,  violets,  blues,  and  blacks;  Jirazil-wood.com- 
prisiiig  several  species  of  C'ftJf(i//>(/u'a,  found  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  in  .Japan,  known  as  Lima,  Pernambuco, 
Santa  Martha,  Peach,  Nicaragua.  Sapan  or  Japan,  etc.  It 
yields  a  coloring-matter  known  as  brazilin,  which  produces 
rich  reds.  Sandal-wood,  from  Ceylon,  and  camwood  or  bar- 
wood,  tvom  Africa,  contain  santalin,  which  gives  reds,  violets, 
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and  scarlets.  Fustic,  or  vellow  wood,  is  the  Morus  tinctoria 
from  the  West  Indies.  'Fiistftt,  young  fustic,  or  Hungarian 
yellow  wood,  is  the  Rhus  cofinus.  (3)  The  only  bark  of 
sjiecial  importance  is  the  quercitron  from  the  Quercus  tinc- 
toria, which  contains  quercitron  and  produces  a  rich  yellow, 
and  greens  when  coml)ined  with  blue  :  a  pulverized  prepara- 
tion made  from  it  is  known  as  florine.  Lu-kao,  or  ('liiyicsf 
green,  is  a,  gvucn  lake  prepared  by  the  Chinese  from  the  bark 
of  a  species  of  Hhitmnus,  or  buckthorn.  (4)  Leaves  of  the 
Rhus  cofinus  are  known  as  sumach;  they  produce  a  yellow, 
but  are  generally  used,  on  account  of  the  tannic  acid  they 
contain,  either  as  a  mordant  or  to  produce  blacks,  etc.,  with 
iron  salts.  Chica.  which  gives  an  orange  on  cotton,  consists 
of  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  chica.  (5)  Ftowers.  The  petals 
of  Carthamus  tinctorius  constitute  safflower.  They  contain 
a  useless  yellow  coloring-matter,  soluble  in  water,  and  a 
beautiful  jiink  (crirthamiji),  soluble  in  alkalies.  Saffron,  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye.  consists  of  the  stigmas  of  Crocus  safirus. 
(6)  Fruit.  Persian.  French,  Turkey,  etc.,  berries  are  derived 
from  several  species  of  Rhamnns.  They  contain  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye  (chrijsortiumiiine)  axiA  olive  yellow  (xanthorham- 
nine).  They  are  used  in  calico-printing,  for  paper  jjulp,  and 
for  lakes.  Annatto  or  annotto  is  an  extract  of  the  seed- 
pellicles  of  liijii  orellana.  It  is  used  for  yellows,  oranges, 
and  with  reds  for  scarlet.  It  is  also  employed  for  coloring 
butter  and  cheese.  Divi-divi  is  the  pod  of  the  Ccesalpiiiia 
coriarid.  It  contains  tannic  acid.  Catechu,  terra japonica, 
and  f/amhir  are  the  extracts  prepared  from  the  fruit,  wood, 
twigs,  and  unripe  pods  of  several  plants  growing  in  India. 
Their  active  principle,  as  well  as  that  of  diri-dici,  is  a  species 
of  tannic  acid.  They  are  used  as  mordants,  with  iron  salts 
for  drabs  and  blacks,  and  in  tanning  skins;  catechu  and 
gambir  furnish  browns.  (7)  Entire  plants.  Indigo  from 
various  species  of  the  Indigofera,  and  woad  from  the  Isatis 
tinctoria,  contain  a  glucoside  (indican)  which  by  fermenta- 
tion yields  indigo  blue  (indigotine).  This  color  has  long 
been  used  as  one  of  the  most  permanent  blue  dyes.  Several 
preparations  are  employed  by  the  dyer:  (n)  solution  of  col- 
orless or  reduced  indigo,  with  which  the  cloth  or  yarn  is  im- 
pregnated, ;ind  from  which  the  insolulile  blue  indigotine  is 
precipitated  on  exposure  to  the  air:  (J)  in  solution  in  sul- 
phuric acid  as  sid])ho-purpuric  acid,  purple  blue,  or  as 
sulpho-indigotic  acid,  deep  blue ;  (c)  as  carmine  of  indigo, 
or  extract,  the  soda  compounds  of  the  above-mentioned 
acids,  usually  the  sodium  salt  of  indigo-disulphonic  acid. 
It  is  used  for  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  and  in  calico-printing. 
Lichens.  A  variety  of  lichens  yield,  by  a  kind  of  oxidation, 
a  series  of  products  known  as  archil  or  orchil,  cudl/ear  or 
persio,  and  litmus.  The  weeds  (from  the  Canaries,  the  Pyr- 
enees, etc.)  are  pulverized  and  moistened  with  urine,  when 
certain  acids  they  contain  are  changed  to  the  coloring- 
matter  orcein.  Archil  appears  in  commerce  as  a  purine 
paste,  cudbear  as  a  red  powder,  litmus  as  a  blue  lake.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  tlie  aniline  colors  the  most  beautiful 
purples  for  silk  were  obtained  from  archil.  Vi'eld,  the 
Ri-sidii  luteola,  contains  lutioline.  which  yields  a  rich  but 
fugitive  yellow.  Extracts  containing  the  coloring-matters 
in  concentrated  form  are  prepared  from  most  of  the  dye- 
woods,  and  are  found  in  trade  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form." 

III.  ARTrKiciAL  OR  CHEMICAL  CoLORs. — (1)  Pigments  are 
insoluble  metallic  compounds,  either  produced  in  the  yarn 
or  cloth  by  successively  applying  the  necessary  reagents,  or 
attached  mei-hanically  to  the  surface  by  albumen  or  other 
adhesive  substances.  Prussian  l/lae  is  a  ferrocyanide  of 
iron ;  chrome  yelloiv  and  orange  are  chromates  of  lead ; 
Schweinfurf  green  is  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper;  Gui- 
gnel's  green  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  ;  ultramarine 
is  a  compound  of  alumina,  silica,  soda,  and  sulphur.  (2) 
Coal-tar  colors  which  have  become  equal  to  if  not  more  im- 
portant than  tlie  natural  ones.  The  consumption  of  these 
colors  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  tinctorial  arts.  This  en- 
tirely new  class  of  dyestuffs,  the  creation  of  modern  chem- 
istry, is  derived  from  the  refu.se  tar  produced  in  gas-works 
from  bituminous  coal.  The  colors  belong  to  four  distinct 
series :  (a)  'I'he  aniline  series,  including  the  red  rosaniline 
salts,  the  purple,  violet,  ami  blue  substitution  products  de- 
rived frnm  them. the  greens, yellows,  Ijrowns,  black.and  pinks, 
all  of  which  are  described  under  Aniline  Colors  (</.  v.).  (Ii) 
Tlie  jibenol  or  carbolic  acid  series,  including  picric  acid, 
and  other  nitro-coloritig  matters,  the  cosines,  coerulein,  etc. 
(Sei^  Phenol  Colors.)  (c)  The  azo-coloring-matters,  chrysoi- 
dine,  Mismarck  brown,  the  trojiaHilins,  the  numerous  wool 
scarlets,  and  the  benzidine  or  tetrazo-colors.  ((/)  Anthra- 
cene series,  of  which  artificial  alizarin  anthrapurpurin,  aliz- 


arin orange,  anthracene  blue,  etc.,  are  the  representatives. 
See  Anthracene,  Alizarin,  and  Madder. 

All  the  important  animal  and  vegetable  dyestuffs  above 
mentioned  are  described  more  fully  under  their  respective 
titles.  For  fuller  information,  consult  the  works  on  dyeing 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Dyeing.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Revised  by  L.  M.  Norton. 

Dying:,  or  Deathbed,  Declarations  :  in  law,  statements 
made  by  a  person  in  the  prospect  of  impending  death  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  In  most  countries  such 
statements  can  not  be  received  in  civil  cases  as  evidence, 
and  in  criminal  cases  only  when  the  cause  of  death  of  the 
deceased  is  the  subject  of  the  charge.  They  must  be  made 
in  the  firm  belief  that  death  will  soon  follow,  must  relate  to 
facts  oidy,  must  be  complete  and  unqualified,  and  must  be 
freely  made.  They  are  further  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  evidence.  The  theory  is  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death  creates  an  obligation  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  a  judicial  oath.  Revised  by  F.  Sturoes  Allen. 

Dyke :  See  Dike. 

Dylies.  James  (Oswald.  D.  D.  :  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England :  b.  in  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Aug.  14,  1835;  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  New  Col- 
lege, pjdinburgh.  and  Heidelberg  and  Erlangen  Universi- 
ties, Germany.  After  two  Free  Church  pastorates  in  Scot- 
land, and  four  yeai's  of  work  as  preacher,  teacher,  and 
editor  in  Jlelbourne,  Victoria,  he  settled  in  London  in  1869, 
where  he  was  minister  of  the  Regent  Square  Presbyterian 
church  till  1888,  when  he  became  iirincipal  and  Barbour 
Professor  in  the  Theological  College  of  the  PresV)yterian 
Church  of  England.  Besides  editing  for  some  years  the 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  he  has  published 
On  the  Written  Word  (London,  1868):  'Jlie  Beatitudes  of 
the  Kingdom  (1872):  The  Laws  oflhe  Kingdom  (1873);  The 
Relations  of  the  Kingdom  (1874) — these  three  in  one  vol- 
ume ;  The  llanifesto  of  the  King  (1881),  From  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch:  Sketches  of  the  Primitive  Church  (1875;  5th 
cd.  1890);  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God  (1877;  3d  ed.  1878); 
Sermons  (IVS-i):  The  Law  of  the  Ten  lV'on7s  (1884) ;  The 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Paul  (1888) ;  Plain  Words  on  Great 
Themes  (1892).  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Dynani'eter  [contraction  of  dynamometer;  from  Gr. 
Sirafiis.  jiower  +  iiiTpou.  measure]:  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope.  This  power 
is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the 
object-glass  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-piece,  consid- 
ered as  a  single  lens;  and  this  ratio  being  the  same  as  the 
ratio  of  the  effective  diameter  of  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  to  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  the  same  formed 
at  the  solar  focus  and  seen  through  the  eye-piece,  the  object 
of  the  instrument  is  to  measure  the  exact  diameter  of  this 
image,  which  can  be  either  projected  on  mother-of-pearl  or 
measured  by  optical  means.  Ramsden  proposed  for  this 
I)urpose  the  double-image  dvnameter,  or  micrometer,  which 
is  formed  by  dividing  the  eye-lens  of  a  positive  eye-piece 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  mounting  them  so  that  the  di- 
vided edges  are  made  to  slide  along  each  other  by  means  of 
a  fine  screw  apparatus.  Each  semi-lens  gives  a  separate 
image:  and  the  distance  of  the  two  centers,  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  screw  when  the  borders  of  the  two 
images  are  brought  into  contact,  gives  the  distance  of  the 
centers  of  the  images  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  them. 

Dynani'ics:  literally  and  in  modern  usage,  the  science 
which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  laws  and 
principles  which  govern  the  action  of  forces.  The  science 
of  dynamics  may  be  divided  into  various  branches,  each  em- 
liracing  the  princi|)les  applicable  to  some  special  conditions 
of  the  action  of  forces  or  of  the  bodies  acted  on,  such  as  the- 
subject  of  statics,  or  the  equilibrium  of  forces;  tlie  subject 
of  kinetics,  the  actitm  of  forces  in  connection  with  the  mo- 
tions and  changes  which  they  produce ;  and  the  special  ap- 
[dications  of  both  these  subjects  to  bodies  in  the  solid  and 
Jluid  states. 

The  abstract  iilea  of  force  is  derived  from  our  knowledge 
and  experience  in  regard  to  the  forces  of  nature — gravita- 
tion, inertia,  friction,  molecular  force,  muscular  force,  etc. 
These  rorces  arc  so  tar  similar  and  idcntic-al  in  their  effects 
as  to  admit  of  a  common  measure,  and  of  being  subjectcil  to 
the  same  laws  and  i)rincii)les.  In  general  they  arise  from 
the  action  of  one  body  on  another  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  action  is  distributed  among  all  the  particles  or  is  ex- 
erted through  a  surface.     But  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to 
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assume  a  single  force  acting  through  a  definite  point  and  in 
a  piirticuhir  direction,  which  shall  be  c<jiiivalent  in  its  ef- 
fects to  such  i-oniliined  or  ilistribiitod  forces.  The  force  of 
gravity,  for  instance,  is  an  attractive  influence  exerted  be- 
tween two  Imdies,  whicli  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  exerted 
by  the  separate  particles  or  molecules  of  each,  and  yet  a 
single  force  e(|uivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of  all 
the  iiarticles  of  a  boily,  and  acting  tln'ough  its  center  of 
gravity,  is  usually  assumed  to  represent  the  force  of  gravity. 
A  force  nuiy  tlius  lie  regarded  as  an  influence  or  action  be- 
tween two  bodies  or  between  two  molecules  of  matter  which 
requires  two  elements  for  its  determination — its  line  of 
action  and  its  mai/tiiliide. 

Tliis  abstract  idi^a  is  applicable  to  all  forces,  and  furnishes 
tlie  starting-point  or  l)asis  of  the  system  of  principles  whicli 
constitutes  the  science  of  force.  These  principles  depend 
also  on  certain  axioms  of  physical  science  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  forces  and  their  etrects;  and 
also  upon  I'crtain  geometrical  laws  involving  the  relation 
between  the  magnitudes  of  forces  and  motions,  ami  their 
equivalent  components.  To  compare  the  magnitudes  of 
forces  a  standard  unit  or  measure  must  be  adopted  which 
is  applicable  to  all  forces  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 
As  all  standards  of  measure  are  arbitrary,  such  a  unit  of 
measure  may  be  found  in  the  elTects  which  a  given  force 
will  pmduce  under  conditions  which  ]iermit  of  the  cfTect 
being  measured  liy  some  other  known  standard  of  measure. 

To  explain  the  standard  or  unit  of  force  adojjted  in 
dynamical  science,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  just  what 
is  understood  liy  the  mass  of  a  body.  If  we  suppose  (for 
tlif  purpose  of  litis  explanation  onli/)  that  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles or  molecules  of  all  substances  are  the  same,  and  that 
we  may  designate  by  the  term  chnsiti/  the  degree  of  pro.x- 
iinity  of  the  particles  of  any  body  to  eacli  other,  then  the 
nuinl)er  of  particdes  in  a  given  volume  may  be  taken  to  d(4 
note  the  mass  of  tlie  body — i.  e.  this  number  would  rejue- 
sent  the  guantiti/  of  mntter  in  the  boil;/.  This  quantity  of 
matter  or  mass  has  important  properties  as  regards  force. 
First,  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  body  is 
directly  |)roportional  to  the  mas-; ;  and  this  mass  possesses 
a  peculiar  jiower  of  resistance  to  any  force  which  acts  to 
change  its  condition  in  respect  to  motion.  It  is  inert  as 
regards  any  powur  in  itself  to  change,  but  a  force  of  resist- 
ance is  ilevelo|ie(l  with  the  action  of  an  impressed  force. 
The  truth  of  this  principle  is  so  well  established  that  the 
following  relation  between  an  impressed  force,  the  mass  of 
a  Viody  free  to  move  without  resistance  (other  than  its 
inertia"),  and  the  vehwity  which  is  jiroduced  in  a  unit  of 
time,  has  the  force  of  a  scientific  axiom.  This  relation 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  T/te  velocity  produced  in  <i  l)odij 
free  to  move  without  resistance  in  a  unit  of  time  will  he  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  intensiti/  or  amount  of  the  impressed 
force,  and  inversel;/  proportional  to  the  ma.fs  of  the  hodij. 
tn  algebraic  symbols,  if  v  be  the  velocity,  F  the  force,  and 
M  the  mass,  the  relation  will  be  expressed  bv  the  equation 

P 

!■  =  — .     From  this  is  <lctermined  tlie  value  of   the   force 

V  =  Me,  If  the  nniss  JI  be  that  of  a  given  volume  of  some 
substance  assumed  as  a  standard,  the  unit  of  force  may  be 
assumed  to  be  that  force  which  will  produce  a  given  velocity 
— the  unit  of  velocity,  for  instanci — in  a  unit  of  time.  This 
is  an  absolute  unit  of  force,  and  serves  as  a  univi'rsal  meas- 
ure. Another  measure  ado])ted  is  more  specific,  but  not  an 
invariable  standard.  It  is,  however,  that  in  most  common 
use,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  understood  as  the 
.standard  of  measure  for  forces.  It  the  force  F,  instead  of 
being  any  force,  be  taken  as  the  force  of  gravitation,  the 
total  attraction  of  the  earth  at  a  given  place  on  the  ma.ss  M 
will  be  what  is  commonly  called  the  weight  of  the  body; 
representing  this  by  W,  we  shall  have  W  =  Me,  If  the 
same  standard  ma.ss  he  chosen  as  before,  the  weight  of  this 
ma.ss  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  force.  Such  a  unit  has 
been  generally  a<lopted  for  diflerent  national  standards. 
For  Knillish  lui'asurcs  the  nuiss  M  is  that  of  a  iiieee  of  plat- 
inum carefully  preserved,  the  weight  of  which  is  called  1, 
or  1  lb.  This  weight  will  dilTer  for  different  latitudes,  be- 
cause the  force  of  attraction  of  the  earth  varies  with  the 
latitude,  and  hence  this  measure  is  not  absolute  in  its  char- 
acter, but  it  is  convenient  for  use,  and  is  generally  employed 
in  ordinary  calculations  and  transactions  involving  weight 
measure  and  the  stress  of  iiiatrriaN  in  Knglish  measures. 
In  electricity  and  magnetism  the  alisolule  unit  forms  the 
bases  of  computations.  It  any  mass  be  allowed  to  fall 
under  the  inlluence  of  gravity,  the  velocity  generated  in 


one  second  may  be  determined  experimentally,  and  the 
equation  W  =  Mr  will  give  the  relation  between  the  weight, 
mass,  anil  velocity  under  these  circumstances.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  London  this  velocity  is  32-2  feet  approximately;  so 

that  .T5;5  =  JI.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  thus  found  by  divid- 
ing the  weight  by  33'2.  The  unit  of  force,  for  British  mea.s- 
ures,  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  one  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  the  mass  of  the  body  may  be  found  by  dividing  the 
weight  by  the  number  :i22;  these  iiuantities  reiuesenting 
British  measures  referred  to  the  latitude  of  London,  The 
corresponding  French  unit  of  force  is  1  kilog.,  equivalent  to 
about  'Z'i  British  units. 

A  force  being  fully  represented  by  its  maynilttde,  direc- 
tion, and  point  of  application,  the  first  problems  in  order  in 
the  action  of  impressed  force  relate  to  the  laws  of  equilib- 
rium, or  the  rules  for  finding  the  resultant  of  any  number 
of  forces  acting  on  a  body.  If  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
forces  all  pass  through  (he  same  ]ioint.  the  resultant  may  be 
found  by  the  application  of  the  geometrical  theorem  called 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.  If  two  forces  act  upon  one 
point,  and  portions  of  their  lines  of  direction  be  taken  to 
represent  the  inagiiitude  of  the  forces,  their  resultant,  or  a 
single  force  equivalent  to  the  .H<'tion  of  the  two,  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  the  other  two.  By  countiiiK  the  forces  which 
act  on  a  point  two  and  two,  and  repeating  the  jirocess,  a 
single  resultant  for  all  may  be  found.  Or,  to  determine 
graphically  the  resultant,  from  the  extremity  of  the  line 
representing  one  of  the  forces  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  any  other  force,  of  a  length  representing  the 
magnitude  of  this  force;  then  from  the  extremity  of  this 
last  line  draw  another,  parallel  to  and  e(|uivalent  to  another 
force,  and  so  on  ;  the  hnal  resultant  will  be  a  line  drawn 
from  the  extremity  of  the  last  Hue  to  the  origin,  or  point  i>f 
application;  if  this  line  is  zero,  then  the  forces  are  in  equi- 
librium. If  the  forces  do  not  all  act  on  one  point  in  the 
body,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  that  the  action 
of  the  forces  shall  bi;  such  that  they  not  only  produce  no 
motion  of  the  Vjody  in  a  straight  line,  but  there  must  be  no 
unbalanced  effort  to  turn  the  body  about  any  line  as  an 
axis. 

The  moment  of  a  force  in  reference  to  an  axis  is  the 
product  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  its  line  of  action  from  that  axis. 

Several  special  cases  may  be  considered  as  leading  to  the 
most  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  any  number  of  forces 
acting  upon  a  rigid  bo<iy  in  any  direction. 

1.  To  linil  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in 
the  same  direction,  divide  any  line  across  their  common 
direction  into  ]iarts  inversely  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  forces;  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
may  thus  be  found,  ami  its  magnitude  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  forces,  A  third  force 
e<]ual  and  opposed  to  this  resultant  will  produce  equi- 
librium. 

2.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  acting 
in  one  plane  and  in  the  same  din-ctioii  may  be  found  by 
finst  finiiing  the  resultant  of  two,  then  the  resultant  of  this 
with  a  third,  and  .so  on, 

3.  For  any  nuinljcr  of  parallel  forces  not  in  one  plane, 
the  conilitions  of  equilibrium  require  that  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  forces  shall  be  equal  to  zero,  and  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  forces  in  reference  to  any  two  rect- 
angular axes  in  the  plane;  that  is,  the  combined  action  of 
the  forces  must  produce  neither  a  motion  of  translation  nor 
of  rotation. 

4.  Two  equal  parallel  and  contrary  forces  not  acting 
on  the  same  point  produce  a  ciniple  which  has  no  single 
resultant. 

Ti.  When  a  system  of  forces  acts  in  various  directions  and 
on  various  points  of  a  rigid  body,  it  three  axes  be  a.ssumed 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each  of  the  forces  may  be  re- 
placed by  three  component  forces  in  the  direction  of  these 
axes.  The  components  of  each  force  being  found  by  niul- 
tiplving  the  magnitude  of  the  force  by  the  co.sine  of  the 
angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  direction  of 
the  component  (a  process  which  depends  on  the  theorem  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces),  then  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  the  system  are  that  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
components  in  tlie  directions  of  the  three  axes  shall  be  zero, 
and  also  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  in 
reference  to  these  axes  must  be  zero. 

The  ajiplication  of  these  princi|)les  to  find  the  centers  of 
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gravity  of  various  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  is  made  by  sup- 
posing the  body  to  be  divided  into  small  elementary  por- 
tions, and  these  portions  to  be  acted  on  by  tlie  parallel  forces 
of  gravity  acting  on  each.  In  a  corresponding  manner  the 
center  of  pressure  of  fluids  resting  upon  surfaces  may  be 
found. 

The  various  eases  of  equilibrium  when  no  other  forces  act 
on  a  body  than  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  body  and  fixed  supports,  constitute  a  large  class 
of  problems  which  occur  in  the  applications  of  dynamics  to 
engineering ;  the  stresses  and  strains  which  are  produced  in 
the  pieces  of  a  structure  being  the  principal  objects  for  cal- 
culation. In  the  action  of  forces  where  motion  is  produced, 
the  elements  of  time,  space,  and  velocity  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  body  acted  on. 

The  three  fundamental  axioms  or  truths  on  which  the 
science  of  dynamics  [jrincipally  rests  are: 

1.  Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uni- 
form motion  until  compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
its  state. 

3.  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  resultant  of 
the  impressed  forces,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
straiglit  line  in  which  that  resultant  acts. 

3.  There  can  be  no  action  of  a  force  without  a  contrary 
and  equal  reaction. 

The  work  of  a  force  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  force  by  the  space  passed  over  by  its 
point  of  application. 

According  to  the  above  axioms  or  fundamental  principles, 
the  effort  of  any  force  must  be  opposed  by  an  equal  and 
contnu'y  eflfort  from  some  other  force.  In  cases  of  bodies 
free  to  move  under  the  influence  of  any  force,  a  portion  of 
the  resistance  to  the  external  force  is  always  supplied  by  the 
inertia  of  the  body.  If  no  other  force  acts  upon  the  body 
than  the  force  which  produces  the  motion,  the  whole  of  the 
resistance  will  be  supplied  by  inertia,  and  the  expression 
which  has  been  employed,  F=M!',  gives  the  relation  between 
the  force  and  the  resistance  in  terms  of  the  mass  and  veloc- 
ity. The  quantity  Me,  called  by  some  writers  quantity  of 
motion,  and  by  others  momentum,  may  be  interpreted  as 
implying  that  this  is  the  measure  of  a  force  which,  acting 
for  a  unit  of  time  upon  the  inass  (M),  generates  the  velocity 
V.  If  the  force  continue  to  act  on  the  body  so  as  to  acceler- 
ate the  velocity,  the  ivorh  of  the  impressed  force  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  resistance  during  any  given 
time  or  through  any  given  space.  A  body  moving,  for 
instance,  with  a  velocity  r,  and  having  by  the  action  of  an 
impressed  force  its  velocity  changed  to  v' ,  the  change  of 
momentum  will  be  IVI.(y— «').    The  force  necessary  to  pro- 

V —  V 
duce  this  change  in  the  time  t  will  be  P=M. — - — .     If  dur- 
ing this  time  we  suppose  the  body  to  have  passed  with  a 
uniformly  accelerated  velocity  over  the  space  s,  the  work  of 
the  force  P  will  be  Vs.    But  the  space  s  is  equal  to  the  mean 


velocity  multiplied  by  the  time,  or  equal  to 
have 


I'+C 


t,  and  we 


p,,=,I— .X  — .^=M.(-^). 

If  the  l)ody  start  from  rest,  the  initial  velocity  will  be  0,  and 
we  shall  have 

„  Mf« 

The  same  may  lie  proved  whether  tlie  impressed  force  is 
constant  or  variable;  and  the  important  principle  is  thus 
established  that  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  multi- 
plied by  half  the  S(|iiare  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  body 
is  moving,  is  equivalent  to  the  vnrk  of  the  impressed  force 
which  produces  this  velocity  in  the  body.     And  generally  a 

change  in  the  value  of  -^  is  always  equivalent  to  the  work 

Mr' 
of  the  force  which  produces  the  change.     The  quantity  -— 

is  called  living  force,  and  sometimes  actual  energy  of  the 

body,  because  a  body  moving  with  the  velocity  v  will  always 

M)'» 
require  the  expenditure  of  the  work  represented  by  — ^  to 

bring  it  to  rest. 

In  cases  where  external  resistances  act  on  the  body  in  op- 
position to  the  impressed  force,  the  work  of  the  resistance, 
added  to  the  work  of  inertia,  will  be  equivalent  to  the  work 
of  the  impressed  force.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very  simple 
enumeration  of  the  laws  of  all  machines — viz.,  the  work  of 


the  effort  or  prime  mover  must  always,  during  any  interval 
of  time,  be  equal  to  the  total  work  of  the  resistances  added 
to  the  actual  energy  or  living  force  accumulated  in  the 
moving  pieces.  If  during  a  given  period  the  living  force  of 
any  piece  is  alternately  increased  and  diminished,  the  quan- 
tities of  energy  stored  and  re-stored  may  Just  equalize  each 
other;  and  such  a  piece  maybe  employed  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  up  and  restoring  work,  as  a  regulator. 
The  common  tly-wheel  is  such  a  piece  in  machinery. 

If  a  body  has  a  rotary  motion  about  any  axis,  the  actual 
energy  or  living  force  due  to  the  rotation  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  angular  velocity  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  with  reference  to  the  axis.  If  the  angular  velocity 
be  represented  by  a,  the  actual  energy  due  to  rotation  will  be 

—I ;   the   moment  of  inertia  I  being  found  by  means  of 

what  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration,  which  is  that  radius  or 
distance  in  a  rotating  body  the  square  of  which  is  the  mean 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  particles  of  the  body 
from  the  axes.  For  the  fly-wheel  this  radius  is  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  rim. 

When  a  body  in  motion  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  curve, 
the  force  which  causes  it  to  deviate  at  each  instant  from  the 
tangent  is  found  by  nuiltiplying  the  mass  by  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  and  dividing  by  the  radius  of  curvature.  The 
deviating  torce  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  influence  which 
tends  to  draw  the  body  away  from  the  axis,  the  centrifugal 
force,  and  hence  the  centrifugal  force  is  always  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

In  the  application  of  the  laws  of  dynamics  to  fluids  the 
principle  of  living  force  holds  true  as  for  solids.  Every 
fluiil  mass  in  motion  has  a  living  force  proportional  to  the 
mass,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

The  force  of  heat  is  derived  from  the  same  general  dy- 
namical law.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  molecules 
of  all  bodies  have  a  constant  vibratory  motion,  and  these 
molecules  having  weight,  the  energy  exerted  when  a  body  is 
cooled  is  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  or  change  of  living 
force;  and  when  a  body  is  heated,  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  particles  being  increased  in  velocity,  living  force  or 
actual  energy  is  stored. 

The  property  of  matter  which  is  called  inertia,  by  virtue 
of  which  masses  in  motion  possess  a  force  which  is  appro- 
priately called  Ui'ing  force,  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
economy  of  macliines.  and  of  special  importance  also  to  liv- 
ing beings.  In  nearly  all  moticms  of  animals  this  principle 
acts  to  aid  the  muscles  in  the  eaecution  of  particular 
movements,  which  would  otherwise  be  accomplished  by 
fatiguing  exertions,  and  would  often  be  otherwise  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  demonstrations  and  applications  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  enunciated,  with  their  secondary  con- 
sequences, usually  occupy  entire  volumes.  Works  of  this 
character  have  generally  been  entitled  works  on  mechanics, 
and  are  often  divided  into  two  subjects  or  parts,  statics  and 
dynamics,  but  the  tendency  of  modern  writers  is  to  exclude 
the  word  mechanics  from  definitions  connected  with  atistract 
science,  and  to  employ  the  term  dynamics  to  designate  the 
whole  science  of  force.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Dynamic  Units:  units  for  measuring  forces  and  their 
effects.  The  simple  unit  of  force  has  been  defined  under 
Dynamics.  A  nnit  of  work  combines  two  elements — viz., 
force  acting,  and  space  throngli  which  it  acts :  and  is  the 
product  of  a  unit  of  force  and  a  unit  of  distance.  Such  is 
the  foot-pound,  which  is  the  work  done  in  raising  1 
lb.  1  foot ;  or  the  kilogrammetre,  the  work  done  in  rais- 
ing 1  kilog.  1  meter.  A  unit  of  power,  or  of  rate  of  work- 
ing, involves  the  additional  consideration  of  time.  It  is 
a  definite  amount  of  work  conventionally  fixed  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  as  the  work  of  a  unit  of  time.  Thus  the 
horse-power,  the  unit  of  rate  commoidy  used  in  the  U.  S.  in 
estimating  the  |ierforinance  of  machines,  is  .550  foot-pounds 
jicr  second,  or  Si.ddll  jiri-  minute.  The  cheval-vaprur  {Vrywh 
horse-power)  is  75  kilonrainmetres  per  second,  or  4,500  per 
minute ;  e(piid  to  54'-2i  foot-pounds  per  .second,  or  32,550  per 
minute,  nearly — a  little  less  than  the  former. 

\V.  P.  Trowrrihge. 

Dynamite:  Sec  Explosives. 

Dynamito-gnn  :  a  gun  for  throwing  dynamite.  An  ex- 
perimental gun  fi^r  this  purpose  was  made  in  New  York  city 
and  tried  at  Fort  Hamilton  in  Apr.,  1S84.  The  gun  con- 
sisted of  a  tube  40  feet  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
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with  a  l)ore  4  inches  in  diameter,  connected  with  a  hirgc  steel 
cylinder  supplied  with  compressed  air  by  a  steam-engine. 
I'he  target  was  8  feet  by  10,  IJ  miles  distant,  and  the  proj- 
ectile first  used  was  22  lb.  in  weight  and  loaded  with  sand  in- 
stead of  dynamite;  afterward  two  shots  were  discharged 
loaded  with  fulminate  of  mercury.  Neither  of  the  shells  ex- 
plode«l  until  it  struck  tlie  earthworks,  and  both  penetrated  4 
or  .5  feet  into  I  he  earth.  Tlie  experiment,  which  was  conducted 
by  Col.  John  Hamilton  and  Lieut.  E.  L.  Zalinski.  was  entire- 
ly successful.  On  Mar.  26,  18M7,  a  projectile  of  140  lb.,  and 
containing  50  lb.  of  dynamite  and  nitro-glyeerine,  was  dis- 
charged from  a  gun  of  8-inoh  bore,  thrown  about  a  mile,  and 
exploded  under  water  in  New  York  harbor.  For  illustra- 
tion and  further  information,  see  Ordnance. 

Dynamo-ploctric  Machine  (usually  called  simply  dy- 
namo) :  a  machine  for  the  transformation  of  mechanical  ener- 
gy into  electrical  energy,  or  vice  versa.  Machines  of  the  latter 
class  are  usually  called  electric  motors.  Fundamentally,  in  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  an  electric  current  is  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  conductors  in  the  presence  of  a  magnetic 
field,  or  by  the  mechanical  variation  of  nuignetism  embraced 

by  electric  conductors. 
A  conductor  carrying 
electric  current  in  a  mag- 
netic field  is  acted  on  by 
a  force  tending  to  move 
the  conductor  across  the 
field  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  magnetiza- 
tion. An  electric  conduc- 
tor, when  moved  across  a 
magnetic  field,  has  an 
electromotive  force  pro- 
duced in  it  that  causes  an 
electric  current  in  the  conductor  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  motion.  Fig.  1  shows  the  relations  of  the  direction  of 
magnetic  lines  of  force,  motion  of  a  conductor,  and  induced 
current.     Fig.  2  gives  one  an  idea  of  a  simple  dynamo.     The 

quadrangular  conductor 
is  rotated  in  the  field  of  a 
magnet.  The  right  con- 
ductor of  the  quadrangle 
is  moving  down  through 
the  field,  and  has  there- 
fore an  electromotive 
force  developed  in  it  that 
tends  to  cause  a  current 
toward  the  pulley,  while 
the  left  conductor  is  mov- 
ing up  through  the  mag- 
netic field  across  the  lines 
of  force  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  has  therefore 
an  electromotive  force  de- 
veloped in  it  that  will 
cause  a  current  away  from 
the  pulley  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  result 
of  the  two  electromotive 
forces  is  to  produce  a  cir- 
culating current  in  the 
quadrangle.  This  con- 
tinues while  the  conduc- 
tors, as  the  quadrangle  rotates,  are  moving  across  the  field 
or  "  cutting  lines  of  force"  ;  but  when  the  quadrangle  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  the  conductors  no  longer 

cut  across  the  lines  of 
force,  but  for  the  time  be- 
ing are  moving  parallel 
to  them.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  no  electromo- 
tive force  is  produced  in 
the  conductors,  and  the 
current  in  the  quadrangle 
is  zero.  As  the  rotation 
continues,  the  conductors 
have  exchanged  positions 
in  their  relation  to  the 
magnetic  field.  The  right- 
hand  conductor  in  Fig.  2 
is  now  on  the  left  hand, 
and  moving  up  across  the  lines  of  force,  whereas  it  was  go- 
ing down  before.      This  reversal  of   relations  produces  a 
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corresponding  revei'sal  of  the  electromotive  forces  in  the 
conductors,  and  therefore  a  reversal  of  the  current  in  the 
quadrangle.  The  current  then  during  one  half  of  the  revo- 
lution is  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  dur- 
ing the  other  half.  Hy  a  continuous  rotation  we  have  thus 
produced  an  alternating 
current  in  the  quadrangle. 
We  nuxy  open  the  quad- 
rangle at  any  point,  and 
extend  the  ends  thus  pro- 
duced by  means  of  me- 
tallic conductors  to  two 
insulated  metallic  rings 
upon  which  press  station- 
ary insulated  nu'tallic 
brushes,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  '.i.  From  these  brush- 
es insulated  conducting 
wires  may  extend  to  any 
point,  and  there  be  joined 
through  ati  apparatus  for 

utilizing  the  electric  current.  If  the  conductor  leading  from 
the  brushes  be  joined  through  a  galvanometer,  its  needle 
will  1)0  deflected  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other 
as  the  rotation  of  the  quadrangle  continues.  ]5y  joining 
the  ends  of  the  quadrangle  each  to  semicircular  rings,  thus 
forming  a  "two-part  commutator"  (see  Fig.  4),  the  current 
in  the  circuit  external  to  the  quadrangle  will  always  be  in 
the  same  direction,  but  fluctuating  in  amount. 

Practical  dynamo-electric  machines  are  constructed  and 
operated  on  the  principles  just  described  :  the  field  is  made 
greater  and  more  intense,  while  the  two  conductors  forming 
a  single  turn  are  replaced  by  many  turns.  There  are  two 
great  classes,  dircct-cuiTent  and  altenuiting-current  gen- 
erators. The  former  includes  all  dynamos  for  the  pro<luction 
of  electromotive  force  an<l  current  that  are  of  the  same 
sign  or  direction  at  all  instants.  The  latter  includes  all 
machines  for  the  production  of  •'alternating"  electromotive 
forces  and  currents  that  for  one  short  interval  of  time  exist 
with  one  sign  or  direction  and  for  the  next  instant  exist 
with  the  oi)posite  sign  or  direction.  Usually  the  electro- 
motive forces,  and  therefore  the  currents  that  are  induced 
in  the  active  conductors,  are  alternating,  as  in  the  sim|)le 
dynamo  described  above.  In  direct-current  dynamos  the 
two-])art  commutator  of  the  simple  dynamo  is  replaced  by 
one  of  many  parts ;  each  part  is  connected  to  the  end  of 
one  generating  coil,  or  to  the  end  of  one  generating  coil  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  alternate-current  dynamos 
the  generating  coils  or  conductors  are  connected  in  series, 
and  the  remaining  terminals  are  connected  to  rings  (as  in 
Fig.  3),  when  the  coils  instead  of  the  magnets  constitute  the 
moving  parts  ;  and  when  the  coils  are  stationary  their  ter- 
minals are  connected  to  binding  i)osts.  The  alternating 
current  is  taken  off  by  means  of  insulated  conductors  from 
the  rings  or  binding  posts,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  all  but 
the  smallest  dynamos  the  electric  current  is  used  for 
establishing  the  magnetic  fields  in  which  the  conductors 
move.  This  is  done  by  encircling  the  magnetic  circuit  with 
numerous  turns  of  insulated  copper  wire,  carrying  current. 
The  product  of  the  current  in  amperes  into  the  number  of 
turns  thus  applied  is  the  number  of  ampere-turns.  The 
magnetomotive  force  of  each  ampere-turn  is  1-257  in  centi- 
meier-gramme-second  units,  so  that  7!).5'0  am]x're-turns  set 
up  in  air  a  magnetization  of  1,000  lines  per  sq.  centimeter 
through  a  distance  of  1  centimeter,  or  .318-2  ampere-turns 
will  set  up  in  air  1,000  lines  per  sq.  inch  through  a  distance 
of  1  inch.  Cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  ami  steel  castings  are 
used  to  nuike  up  the  greater  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in 
dynamo-electric  nuichincs.  For  magnetic  densities  below 
10,000  lines  per  sq.  centimeter  in  cast  iron  and  18,000  lines 
per  sq.  centimeter  in  wrought-irbn  and  steel  castings  the 
number  of  ampere-turns  required  to  set  up  a  given  nuignelic 
density  through  a  given  clistance  is  far  less  than  for  air. 
Kelations  between  the  magnetic  densities  in  lines  per  sq. 
centimeter  and  ampere-turns  requisite  to  set  up  such  mag- 
netic densities  through  a  distance  of  1  centimeter  for  cast- 
iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel  castings  are  given  in  the  dia- 
grams of  Fig.  5. 

In  all  dynamo-electric  machinery  the  collection  of  parts 
in  which  the  electrical  energy  is  generated  is  called  the 
rinnalure.  The  collection  of  narts  utilized  in  providing  the 
magnetic  field  is  called  the  field.  In  Fig.  6  the  portions  of 
the  field  from  which  the  magnetism  enters  the  armature  are 
called  thc/)o/c.«;  those  about  which  the  current  circulates 
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for  setting  up  the  mag;netism  are  called  the  field  cores :  the 
portion  that  joins  tlie  field  cores  together  at  their  extremi- 
ties opposite  the  poles  is  called  the  yoke ;  the  windings  on 
the  cores  through  which  the  excitation  current  is  set  u|i  are 
called  the  field  coils.  In  general  the  construction  of  the 
magnetic  circuits  of  direct-current  dynamos  necessitates  the 
rise  of  laminated  iron  cores  in  the  armature  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  The 
lamination  is  accomplished  \>j  building  up  the  cores  with 
insulated  iron  disks  about  '015  inch  in  thickness,  and 
arranged  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  Iron  wire 
is  occasionally  used  for  building  up  armature  cores.  The 
lamination  prevents  the  loss  of  energy  that  otherwise  would 
occur  through  the  parasitic  currents  that  are  formed  in 
solid  iron  when  rotated  in  a  magnetic  field.     The  space  in 
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the  magnetic  circuit  occupied  by  air  and  non-magnetic  ma- 
terials is  called  the  air-gap.  The  distance  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  armature  core  and  that  of  the  poles  is  known  as 
one-half  the  depth  of  the  air-gap.  The  magnetic  density 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  circuit  and  with  different 
materials.  Cast-iron  field  cores  are  worked  at  6,000  or  7,000 
lines  per  sq.  centimeter;  yokes  at'  5,000  lines  per  sq.  centi- 
meter; and  poles  at  3,000  lines  per  sq.  centimeter;  field 
cores,  poles,  and  yokes  made  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  cast- 
ings are  worked  at  14,000  to  16,000  lines,  7,000  lines,  and 
12,000  lines  per  sq.  centimeter  respectively.  The  magnetic 
density  in  the  air-gap  varies  in  different  makes  and  sizes 
of  machines  from  3,000  to  7,000  and  sometimes  10,000  lines 
per  sq.  centimeter.  Two  classes  of  iron  cores  are  used  in 
armatures,  depending  upon  the  method  of  winding  the  con- 
ductors.    Those  of  the  one  class  are  solid  cylinders,  usually 


longer  than  their  own  diameter;  those  of  the  other  class  are 
holfow  cylinders,  generally  shorter  than  their  own  diameter. 
The  first  are  used  in  drum-armatures,  and  the  second  in 


Gramme  ring-armatures.  Disk-armatures  are  seldom  pro- 
vided with  iron  cores.  Drum-armature  cores  are  operated  in 
practice  at  magnetic  densities  varying  from  5,000  to  10,000 
lines  per  sq.  centimeter,  while  ring-armature  cores  at  the 
Iioiiit  of  niaxiumm  density  are  generally  operated  at  from 
12,000  to  18,000  lines  per  sq.  centimeter.  Because  of  the  per- 
meal.'ility  of  the  air  which  everywhere  surrounds  the  field 
of  the  dynamo,  quite  a  considerable  p(  irtion  of  magnetism  that 
is  set  u)i  through  the  yoke  and  field  cores  by  the  exciting 
coils  leaks  by  the  armature.  The  ratio  of  the  magnetization 
througli  the  field,  ilt,  to  the  magnetization  througli  the  arma- 
ture, M,  or  '-^,  is  the  coefficient  of  magnetic  leakage,  or  7. 

ill  a 

This  ratio  is  generally  about  1'4,  so  that  in  such  cases  the 
field  cores  and  yokes  must  be  pro]iortioned  so  as  to  accom- 
modate 1'4  times  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetism  that  are 
needed  through  the  armature.  The  following  is  an  expres- 
sion for  determining  the  number  of  ampere-turns  that  is 
requisite  to  set  up  a  given  amount  of  magnetism  through 
the  armature : 
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Where 

T,vC  is  the  number  of  ampere-turns. 

Bag  the  magnetic  density  in  the  air-gap, 

III,  Hy,  Hp,  Ha  the  magnetomotive  forces  obtained  from  the 
above  diagrams  for  setting  up  through  a  distance  of  1 
cm.  the  corresponding  magnetic  densities  in  the  field  and 
armature  cores,  poles,  and  yoke, 

Lt,  Lj..  Lp,  La,  and  Las  the  distances  in  centimeters  through 
which  are  set  up  the  respective  magnetic  densities  in  the 
field  cores,  yoke,  poles,  armature  core,  and  air-ga|). 
The  magnetic  density  in  any  part  of  tlie  magnetic  circuit 

M 

IS  _  where  M  is  the  total  number  of  lines  and  S  the  cross- 
Is 
section  in  square  centimeters  at  that  point. 

In  the  armatures  of  direct-current  machinery,  conductors, 
or  groups  of  conductors,  called  sections  or  coils,  have  their 
terminals  attached  to  in- 
sulated bars  arranged  cy- 
lindrically  or  annularly, 
forming  the  commutator. 
To  obtain  a  direct  current 
it  is  necessary  for  the  ar- 
mature to  rotate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  brushes  or 
field,  or  vice  versa.  The 
former  method  is  usually 
adopted,  since  in  practice 
the  brushes  must  occa- 
sionally be  adjusted  while 
the  dynamo  is  in  opera- 
tion. With  alternators  either  the  field  or  armature  may  ro- 
tate. In  direct-current  dynamos  there  are  two  classes  of 
armatures,  open  coil  and 
closed  coil.  The  latter 
are  used  much  more  gen- 
erally than  the  former. 
In  open  -  coil  armatures 
there  is  one  commutator 
bar  for  each  terminal  of 
a  coil  that  is  brought  to 
the  coniniulator ;  while  in 
closed-foil  arnuitures  there 
are  two  coil  terminals, 
usually    the    end    of    one 

coil  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  for  every  commutator 
bar.  Figs.  7  and  8  illustrate  the  two  methods  of  commu- 
tatiug  tiie  current.  In  open-coil  armatures  the  terminals 
of  one  coil,  or  two  or  more 
joined  in  series,  are  con- 
nected to  o)iposite  com- 
mutator bars.  While  tlie 
coils  are  passing  through 
the  nuignelic  field,  and  are 
therefore  active  in  pro- 
ducing an  electromotive 
force,  their  commutator 
bars  are  passing  under  the  p,g  g 

brushes;  at  the  same  time 

the  idle  coils  are  cut  out  of  the  circuit  altogether.     This 
method  of  commutating  the  current  has  been  found  to  bo 
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pspooially  adapted  to  the  generation  of  small  currents  at 
high  voltage!!,  such  as  are  used  for  an;  lighting.  In  the 
closed-coil  armatures,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8,  one-half  of  the  coils 
or  sections  are  constantly  in  multiple  with  the  other  half. 
Kach  set  produces  tlie  same  electromotive  force  as  the  other, 
which  therefore  is  the  full  electromotive  force  of  the  gen- 
erator, and  being  in  iiudtiijle  arc  each  furnishes  half  of  the 
current. 

lOilher  open  or  closed  coil  armatures  are  still  further  distin- 
guished as  Gramme  ring  and  drum  armatures.  In  Gramme 
ring-armatures  the  core  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  cylinder, 
and  the  coils  are  wound  on  this  core,  as  shown  in  Kig.  8.  In 
drum-armatures  the  core  is  like  a  drum  or  solid  cylinder. 
Fig.  9  gives  a  diagram  of  a  drum-annature  winding  for  a 
two-pole  dymuno.  The  following  expression  is  used  in  de- 
signing tlirect-current  closecV-coil  armatures : 
B.B  X  Nc  X  Lc  X  r  X  p 

FVW  • 

Where 

E  =  the  electromotive  force  generated, 
Nc=  the  number  of  conductors  on  the  surface  of  the  arma- 
ture, 
Lc  =  the  length  in  centimeters  of  the  portion  ot  each  con- 
ductor that  is  active  in  cutting  lines  of  force, 
f    =  the  linear  velocity  in  centimeters  per  second  of  the 

conductor, 
p  =:  the  percentage  of  the  armature  circumference  covered 
by  the  poles, 
=  the  numl)er  of  circuits  in  parallel. 
The  maximum  allowable  current  that  an  arnuiture  may 
furnish  is  limitiMl  only  by  the  maximum  heating  effects  that 
may  be  permitted.  Heating  effects  in  armatures  are  i)ro- 
duced  by  hysteresis  and  Foucault  current  losses  in  the  re- 
volving iron  cores,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  copper  con- 
ductors. Cotton-covered,  varnished  wires,  as  used  in  arma- 
tures, will  stand  a  safe  allowable  i-ise  of  temperature  of  70 
C.  above  ordinary  temperatures.  At  this  rise  of  temperature 
the  output  of  an  armature  is  generally  determined.  In  well- 
made  armatures  30'  of  this  rise  is  produced  by  the  heat  de- 
veloped in  the  core,  and  the  renuiining  40"  by  the  current 
in  the  copper  conductors.  With  this  performance  the  cross- 
section  of  the  copper  conductors  is  generally  about  450  cir- 
cular mils  per  ampere.  Direct-current  dynamos  are  built 
in  practice  to  produce  either  a  constant  electromotive  force 
and  variable  current  or  a  constant  current  and  variable 
electromotive  force.  The  former  are  known  as  constant- 
potential  and  the  latter  as  conKtiint-current  dynamua.  In 
all  direct-current  dynamos  the  field  is  produced  l)y  a  cur- 
rent generatcil  in  the  arnuiture.  In  constant  potential  dy- 
namos the  field  is  wound  with  fine  wire  and  the  terminals 
are  connected  to  the  brushes  at  the  commutator,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  A  small  current  is  thus  obtained  from  the  arnui- 
ture or  shunted  from  the  main  current.  Such  a  nuichine  is 
called  a  xliuiit  dynamo.  The  field  exciting  current  is  varied 
by  means  of  an  adjustable  resistance.  Every  variation  of 
field  current  |)roduces  a  corresponding  variation  of  the 
amount  of  magnetization  through  the  armature,  and  of  the 
electromotive  force  generated.    At  a  given  speed  the  rela- 
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AMPERES   IN   CXT£flNAL  CIRCUIT. 
Fig.  10. 

tion  between  the  exciting  current  and  the  electromotive 
force  generated  is  called  the  internal  characteristic  of  a  dy- 
namo.    The  relation  at  a  given  sjieed  between  the  electro- 


motive force  at  the  brushes  and  the  current  delivere<l  tiy  a 
dynamo  is  called  the  external  characteristic.  The  <liagrams 
in  Fig.  10  give  the  external  and  internal  characteristics  of  a 
shunt  machine,  having  an  outnyt  of  100  amperes  at  110 
volts  and  a  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute.  The.'ie 
characteristics  are  to  a  dynamo  what  an  indicator-card  is  to 
a  steam-engine.  They  are  of  great  assistance  in  deternnn- 
ing  whether  the  dynamo  has  been  properly  constructed,  and 
whether  it  is  properly  operated.  Irequently  heavy  turns  of 
wire  are  wound  about  the  field,  aiul  througli  these  the  main 
current  produced  by  the  armature  passes;  by  this  means 
more  magiurtization  is  produced  through  the  armature  as  the 
current  output  increases,  enabling  the  arnuiture  to  produce 
a  higher  electromotive  force  to  compen.sate  for  any  natural 
falling  off  of  the  elcclromiitive  force  due  to  the  resistance 
of  the  armature,  increased  reluctance  of  the  field  due  to  the 
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magnetic  action  of  the  current  in  the  armature,  or  falling 
off  of  the  speed  of  the  prime  mover.  Such  machiiu-s  are 
cMed  romponnd  dynamos.  Machines  in  which  the  field  is 
produced  entirely  by  means  of  turns  through  which  the 
main  current  of  the  armature  passes  are  called  series  dy- 
namos. These  are  generally  used  for  the  pnxluction  of  a 
constant  current  and  variable  electromotive  force.  There 
are  two  methods  for  constant  current  regulation,  giving  rise 
to  two  classes  of  constant-current  dynamos.  In  the  one 
class  the  constant  current  produced  liy  the  armature  cir- 
culates through  the  fielil  for  all  electromotive  forces,  the 
magnetization  through  the  armature  remains  constant,  and 
the  electromotive  force  is  varied  by  automatically  shifting 
the  brushes  at  the  commutator.  In  these  nuichines  the  fall 
of  magnetic  potential  between  the  pole  faces  is  just  equal  to 
the  magnetomotive  force  of  the  ampere-turns  on  the  arma- 
ture in  the  diameter  occupied  by  the  brushes.  There  is  no 
magnetization  in  the  armature  along  the  diameter  of  the 
brushes,  .so  that  in  any  position  the  brushes  are  on  a  neutral 
point,  and  current  nuiy  be  taken  olT  without  sjiarking  or 
disruptive  effects.  The  electromotive  force  is  a  maxiuuim 
when  the  brushes  are  at  right  angles  to  the  field  and  coin- 
cident with  the  normal  diameter  of  commutation,  and  it  is 
zero  when  the  brushes  are  parallel  to  the  field  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  normal  diameter  of  commutation.  In  the 
other  class  the  brushes  remain  almost  in  a  fixed  position; 
the  requisite  variation  of  electromotive  force  is  juoduced  by 
varying  the  magnetization  through  the  armature.  This  is 
accomplished  by  varying  the  current  through  the  field- 
winding,  by  automatically  changing  the  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor that  is  connected  in  multiple  arc  with  it. 

The  fi(dds  of  direct-current  dynamos  are  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  their  poles,  as  two  poles,  four  poles,  six  poles, 
etc.  Open-coil  armatures  are  used  only  witii  two-pole  fields. 
Armatures  for  the  multipolar  fields  have  hollow  cylindrical 
cores  that  may  have  either  Gramme  or  drum  windings.  In 
the  Gramme  windings  for  multipolar  fields  there  are  as 
many  sets  of  coils  in  multiple  with  each  other  as  there  are 
poles,  vs'hile  in  drum  windings  there  are  generally  but  two. 
The  two  styles  of  winding  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  11  and  12. 
Multipolar  dynamos  are  usually  built  as  shunt  or  compound 
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generators  for  constant  potential  and  variable  current.  The 
multipolar  forms  possess  certain  great  advantages  over  the 
bipolar  forms  for  the  large  sizes  of  generators.  Chief  among 
these  are  slow  speed  and  great  output  per  pound  of  material 
iised  in  construction. 

Alternate-current  dynamos  are  used  extensively  for  elec- 
tric lighting.    They  are  generally  made  to  develop  electrical 

energy  in  the  form  of  high 
alternating  electromotive 
forces  and  correspondingly 
small  currents.  In  this 
form  large  amounts  of  elec- 
trical energy  may  be  trans- 
fen-ed  to  great  distances 
with  little  loss  by  the  use 
of  comparatively  small  con- 
ductors. At  distant  points 
where  lights  are  reeded 
the  electrical  energy  is 
changed  by  means  of  a 
Transformer  (</.  v.).  a  re- 
versed induction  coil,  from 
the  form  of  high  electro- 
motive force  and  small  cur- 
rent to  that  of  the  low  electromotive  force  required  to  oper- 
ate incandescent  lamps,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
current.  Transformation  by  means  of  the  induction  coil 
can  only  be  effected  with  alternate-current  energy.  Two 
succeeding  alternations  of  electromotive  force  or  current 
are  known  as  a  complete  period  or  cycle.  Alternators  are 
generally  built  and  operated  at  from  40  to  130  periods  per 
second,  and  at  electromotive  forces  from  1.000  to  10,000 
volts.  When  higher  voltages  are  required  the  alternate- 
current  energy  is  developed  at  lower  electromotive  forces, 

and  then  raised  by  means 
of  transformers.  Alterna- 
tors vary  greatly  in  design 
and  construction.  There 
are  two  great  classes — those 
with  and  those  without  iron 
cores  in  their  armature. 
Fig.  13  illustrates  an  alter- 
nator with  a  revolving  iron- 
cored  armature.  Thearma- 
ture  is  wound  with  as 
many  coils  as  there  are 
poles,  and  produces  as 
many  alternations  per  rev- 
olution as  there  are  poles, 
Pjq  ]3  or   half  as   many  periods. 

One  of  these  alternators 
with  ten  poles  making  1.200  revolutions  per  minute  will 
produce,  therefore,  100  periods  per  second.  The  iron  cores 
in  alternator  armatures  dissipate  considerable  energy,  even 
when  well  laminated  and  made  of  the  best  wrought  iron. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  alternators  are  built  without 
iron  armature  cores.  They  are  generally  disk-like  in  form, 
and  must  be  made  as  tliin  as  possible,  in  order  that  too 
many  ampere-turns  may  not  be  needed  on  the  field  for  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  degree  of  magnetization  through  tlie 
air  gap  wliich  the  armature  occupies.  The  field  of  alterna- 
tors is  usually  excited  by  means  of  current  generated  in  a 
small  auxiliary  direct-current  dynamo. 

The  commercial  efficiency  of  a  dynamo  is  the  per  cent,  of 
energy  given  up  to  it  in  the  mechanical  fonn  that  is  received 
from  it  in  the  electrical  form.  Well-made  dynamos  have  a 
commercial  efficiency  of  90  per  cent.  American  dynamos 
average  in  weight  100  lb.  to  the  electrical  horse-power  out- 
put. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  facts  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  dynamo.  Faraday  in  1831  discovered 
the  electro-dynamic  induction  of  ciy-rents.  Jacob  Brett  in 
1848  suggested  the  use  of  the  induced  currents  for  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  magnets  used  in  inducing  them. 
Dr.  Werner  Siemens  in  18o5  developed  the  Siemens  shuttU' 
armature,  by  which  greatly  augmented  effects  were  obtained. 
Piicinotti  in  1864  gave  us  the  first  mo<lern  armature  with  a 
commutator  and  connected  conductors,  that  made  possible 
the  generation  of  an  unfluctuating  current  by  mechanical 
means.  Gramme  in  1871  produced  the  ring-armature  with 
its  commutator,  substantially  as  used  to-day.  In  1873 
Hefner  Alteneck  gave  us  the  modern  drum-armature.  From 
this  time  on  dynamo-electric  machinery  has  enlisted  the 
serious  thought  and  attention  of  a  host  of  engineers,  by 


whose  combined  efforts  it  is  rapidly  being  brought  to  a  high 
stage  of  development.  Harris  J.  Ryan. 

Dyiiamoiu'eter  [from  Gr.  Siya/us,  power  -I-  liirpov,  meas- 
ure] :  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring  energy  ex- 
erted or  work  performed.  Any  contrivance  may  be  so  called 
wliich  indicates  the  intensity  of  a  force  used  to  produce 
motion.  The  work  done  is  found  by  multiplying  the  mean 
effort  thus  indicated  into  the  space  passed  over  by  the  point 
where  the  force  is  applied.  A  dynamometer  may  record 
only  the  intensities  of  the  force,  space  being  ascertained  in- 
dependently, or  it  may  record  both  force  and  distance  trav- 
ersed. A  spring  attached  to  a  plow-beam  may,  by  suit- 
able mechanism,  be  made  to  record  the  varying  force  of 
traction,  and  thus  become  a  dynamometer.  The  mean  force 
shown  by  it.  multiplied  into  the  length  of  the  furrow,  will 
give  the  work  of  the  animals  drawing  the  plow.  Prony's 
friction  dynamometer  is  the  form  most  easily  applied  to  re- 
volving shafts,  A  flexible  band,  enveloping  either  the  shaft 
or  a  drum  turning  with  it,  resists  the  driving  force  by  its  M 
friction.  The  resistance  is  measured  by  a  weight  required  ^ 
to  keep  the  band  from  turning  with  the  shaft,  and  this 
weight,  multiplied  by  the  circular  distance  through  which 
it  would  have  been  carried  in  a  given  time  if  it  had  revolved  ■ 
with  the  shaft,  gives  the  work  of  the  prime-mo\er.  Hirn's  ■ 
torsion  dynamometer  measures  tlie  force  applied  to  a  shaft  ■ 
by  the  torsion  caused  by  such  force  in  the  shaft  itself.  This 
dynamometer  was  an  ingenious  device,  but  has  not  been 
applied  to  any  extent  in  practice.  The  torsion  dynamom- 
eter and  the  spring  dynamometer  are  best  suited  to  meas- 
ure variable  forces,  but  there  are  instruments  of  this  class 
in  which  force  is  mesisured  by  tlie  resistance  of  fluids  driven 
through  small  apertures.  For  measuring  the  work  of  fluid 
pressure,  the  steam-engine  indicator  is  the  dynamometer  in 
common  use.  In  this  the  piressure  of  the  fluid  upon  a  small 
piston  is  resisted  by  a  spiral  spring.  A  pencil  which  moves 
with  the  piston  traces  upon  a  moving  slip  of  paper  a  curve, 
of  which  the  ordinates  give  the  pressure,  while  a  straight 
line  perpendicular  to  these  shows  the  distance  passed  by  the 
surface  pressed.  The  mean  pressure  multiplied  by  this  dis- 
tance gives  the  work  done.  Transmission  dynamometers 
are  intended  to  measure  work  transmitted  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  work  transmitted  by  belts,  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Dyne :  the  absolute  unit  of  force.  (See  Dtnamics  ;  also 
Units.)  Forces  are  measured  by  means  of  the  motion  which 
they  are  capable  of  imparting  to  matter,  A  dyne  is  the 
force  which  applied  to  a  gramme  (mass)  for  one  second  of 
time  will  impart  to  it  a  velocity  of  1  cm.  per  second.  In 
other  words,  a  djTie  is  the  force  which  acting  upon  a  gramme 
of  matter  gives  it  a  unit  of  acceleration.  Tlie  poundal,  a 
force  unit  used  to  some  extent  in  the  British  empire  and  in 
the  U,  S.,  is  equal  to  13,82.5  dynes.  E.  L.  Nichols. 

Dyrrachinni :  See  Durazzo. 

Dyscra'sia  [from  Gr.  SvcKfuurla;  Sis.  bad -i- KpSo-ij,  mix- 
ture] :  in  medicine,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  in 
general,  anciently  thought  to  be  due  to  disorders  of  the 
iilood  and  humors  of  the  body,  whence  the  name.  See 
Cachexia. 

Dysentery  [from  Gr.  SvaefTfpia:  Svcr-.  ill,  bad  -l-  ivnpa, 
bowels] :  a  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  bowels,  and  by  scanty  though  often  frequent 
bloody,  mucous  stools.  The  glands  and  tissue  of  the  large 
intestine  are  inflamed,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
small  intestine  shares  the  disorder.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and  is  a  frequent  and  formidable  disease,  especially 
in  hot  climates.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic,  and  then  is  pe- 
culiarlv  fatal  among  children.  Many  times  it  attacks  and 
decimates  armies.  Sporadic  cases  in  civil  practice  usually 
recover  with  little  treatment.  Pain  is  relieved  by  opium  or 
Dover's  powder.  Gentle  purgatives  are  extremely  useful. 
Encmata  of  warm  water  will  often  relieve  tenesmus.  As- 
tringents, ipecac,  opiated  starch  injections,  etc.,  are  useful 
adjuvants  in  some  cases. 

Xiemeyer  regards  epidemic  dysentery  as  a  disease  distinct 
from  the  common  or  sporadic  disease.  He  consider  it  tnily 
infectious.  The  severer  cases  of  this  disease  are  not  much 
benefited  by  treatment.  Even  the  mild  cases  arc  apt  to  as- 
sume a  chronic  form,  which  may  prove  fatal.  Tliis  disease 
is  akin  to  cholera,  and  perhaps  to  intermittent  fever.  It  is 
endemic  in  Southern  Europe.  Certain  dysentery-like  diar- 
rha-as  occur  in  Egypt,  and  are  caused  by  a  trematode  worm 
(Billiarzia  hcemalubium)  in  the  intestinal  walls.  The  cause 
of  some  forms  of  dysentery  is  now  thought  to  be  a  form  of 
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amiebii — the  Amceha  aili.    This  orjiiiiiisin  presents  the  gen- 
iral  a|)|n'uiaiiti's  of  ordinary  water  unia'hii'. 

Keviseil  by  William  Pepper. 

l)ysiiu'norrlio''ii  [from  Or.  Suit-,  liard.  ill  +  iii\y.  month  + 
^oid.'dow]:  painful  anil  dilllciilt  nu-nstnialion.  It  may  be 
variously  caused,  as  (1)  by  flexion  or  displacement  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  case  the  proper  treatment  is  the  restitution 
of  that  orfran  to  its  normal  position  :  (2)  by  an  excessively 
or  morbidly  excitable  nervous  condition,  best  relieved  by 
sedatives  at  the  time  of  attack,  and  by  supporting  treatment 
and  correct  hyirienic  rcgrinicn ;  (:i)  repeatedly  by  uterine 
rheumatism,  in  which  case  it  may  require  the  treatment 
appropriate  to  rheumatism;  and  (4)  by  a  variety  of  other 
local  troubles  which  may  reipiire  special  treatment.  When 
associated  with  endocervicitis  or  endometritis  it  is  often 
benefited  by  local  t rc.it  nu-nt  with  caustics,  etc, 

Uyspcpsia  [from  Or.  SiVireirroj.  hard  to  di<;est ;  iva-,  hard 
+  T«rT((s,  parlic.  of  irjWeii'.  soften,  ripen,  cook,  digest] :  a 
disordered  state  of  the  stomaih,  attended  by  a  great  variety 
of  symptoms.  Dyspepsia  may  be  a  purely  functional  dis- 
ease—that is,  may  be  unattended  by  any  structural  altera- 
tion in  this  organ — and  such  is  doubtless  often  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  may 
be  the  expression  of  true  organic  disease,  or  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  disease  elsewhere,  affecting  the  stonuK-h  secondarily. 
The  symptoms  of  dyspe[)sia  are  as  well  known  as  they  are 
varied,  and  according  as  one  group  or  another  predominates, 
difTerenl  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  describeil.  The 
feeling  of  weight  after  eating,  flatulence,  heartburn,  or 
pyrosis,  coated  tongue,  constipation,  headache,  and  general 
malaise  are  among  the  common  symptoms.  In  some  cases 
in  which  there  is  actually  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
stomai'h.  ga.stritis,  more  or  less  pronounced,  the  discomfort 
after  eating  may  be  immediate,  and  may  amount  to  severe 
pain  ;  there  is  apt  to  be  vomiting,  and  the  tongue  is  heavily 
coated.  Cases  of  acute  gastritis  are  not  generally  reckoned 
with  dyspepsias,  but  only  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms. 
The  terra  catarrhal  dyspepsia  is  ap])lied  to  such  cases.  In 
other  cases  flatulence  is  marked,  all  food  rajiiiUy  undergoing 
fermentative  decomposition  with  production  of  ga.ses;  the 
stomach  is  distended,  there  is  great  discomfort  or  pain,  con- 
stant belching  and  sometimes  vomiting;  the  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm  may  influence  the  heart  and  leiul  to  palj)itation 
or  mtermittent  action.  The  term  Jlattdent  dyspepsia  is  ap- 
plied to  such  cases.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  partake  of  a  nervous  character,  such  ;is  head- 
aches, depression,  colicky  or  neuralgic  pains  in  the  stomach 
(gastralgia),  tremulous,  glazed  tongue,  and  general  nervous 
disturbance.  The  term  nervous  dyspepsia  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  these  cases,  which  not  infrequently  Ix^long  to  a 
class  of  individuals  in  whom  there  is  a  general  disturbance  of 
nutrition  and  assimilation,  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  rela- 
tion to  gout,  and  calle<l  lif/upmiii.  a  condilion  in  which  nei'v- 
ous  dyspepsia,  vague  rheumatoid  pains,  headaches,  dei)res- 
sion  of  spirits,  with  uric  acid  or  urate  depo.sit  in  the  urine, 
play  a  prominent  part  as  symptoms. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are 
extremely  varied.  an<l  the  question  of  underlying  cause  so 
difficult  as  to  tax  the  best  skOl  of  the  physician.  In  all 
eases  it  is  of  first  importance  to  appreciate  the  vice  of  sys- 
tem or  of  habits  leading  to  the  malady,  and  to  eradicate  this 
if  possible.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  faulty 
habits  with  reference  to  food  lie  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
Improper  or  improperly  varied  food,  eoar.se,  indigestible  ar- 
ticles, rapid  eating,  with  insufficient  mastication,  bad  teeth, 
and  the  like  are  among  the  causes,  and  reiiuire  radical  cor- 
rection. The  food  should  be  plain  and  wholesome,  varied 
to  an  extent  from  day  to  day,  eaten  slowly  and  well  chewed. 
Cold  water  should  be  taken  only  in  small  amount. 

In  regard  to  medicinal  treatment,  the  most  important  in- 
dication is  to  avoid  excessive  medication.  At  times  the 
symptoms  require  palliative  ren\edics,  rarely  can  nmch  per- 
manent good  be  done  by  drugs  alone.  If  there  be  much 
tendency  to  fermentation,  carbolic  or  weak  mineral  acids 
act  well  by  preventing  the  growth  of  the  micro-organisms 


which  cause  decomposition.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable, 
small  doses  of  bisnuith  subnitrate  are  advi.s«ble.  If  consti- 
pation is  marked,  the  food  should  be  regulated  to  obviate 
this;  but  piiri/alive  medicines  must  be  avoided  as  inuch  as 
possible.  Wlien  the  action  of  the  stomach  seems  function- 
ally sluggish,  stomachics,  such  as  strychnia,  quinine,  and 
similar  bitters  may  do  good.  Pep.sin  and  other  digestants 
may  be  needed,  but  are  to  be  used  .sparingly. 

William  Pepper. 
Dyspha'sfia  [from  Or.  Sutr-.  hard  +  <paye7ii,  eat]:  in  medi- 
cine, a  diHiculty  in  swallowing,  caused  by  paralysis,  disease 
of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  quinsy,  oesophagitis,  carcinoma, 
stricture,  or  spasm  of  the  cesoi)hagus;  or  it  nmy  be  a  symp- 
tom of  hysteria,  tetanus,  or  nydropliobia.  Its  treatment 
is  various,  according  to  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a  symp- 
tom. 

Dysjilio'iiia  [not  from  Gr.  Suiripaivla,  roughness  of  sound 
(Sv<T<piiim!.  ill-snunding),  but,  in  its  present  meaning,  to  Ijc 
viewed  as  derived  finm  Sua-,  hard  +  ipwvuv,  utter  sound 
(<pa>vv.  sound)] :  a  difliculty  in  speaking.  The  most  common 
variety  is  the  dysphoiiia  vlericorum.  OT  "clergyman's  sore 
throat,"  a  follicular  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  accom- 
panied by  huskiness  of  the  voice,  with  more  or  le.ss  cough- 
ing, hawking,  and  expectoration.  The  follicles  of  the  fauces 
and  the  j>harynx  are  larger  or  more  apparent  than  in 
health.  The  follicles  oceasitmally  discharge  hard  or  ehustic 
lumps  of  mucus,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patient.  I'l- 
ccration  may  supervene,  and  the  patient  may  be  constantly 
inclined  to  swallow.  Time,  rest,  muscular  exercise,  tonics, 
traveling  by  sea  or  land,  are  all  useful  in  the  treatment. 

Dyspnce'a  [Or.  Siairmia.  difficulty  in  breathing :  Sua--,  hard 
+  Triieiv.  breathe] :  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  a  common  symp- 
tom in  most  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  If  the  difficulty 
is  incicased  by  lying  down,  so  that  the  patient  can  only 
breathe  with  any  comfort  when  erect,  it  is  called  ortbopmrii. 
Dyspncea  is  sometimes  the  result  of  some  functional  or  or- 
ganic nervous  disea,se.  as  hysteria.  It  is  then  relieved  in 
most  cases  by  diffusible  stimulants.  In  other  cases  I  he 
character  of  the  dyspnu'a  is  remarkalily  varied,  and  the 
proper  treatment  is  as  various;  belladonna,  stramonium, 
cannabis,  chloral,  ipecac,  and  many  other  remedies  are  often 
useful.  Strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  should 
always  be  observed. 

Dytis'ei(la\  or  DyticidiP  [deriv.  of  Jlod.  Lat.  Dyti.i'cug, 
name  of  one  of  the  genera,  appar.  for  dy  ticus  =  Gr.  Simnds, 
able  to  dive;  SuTTjr.  diver,  iieiv.  dive]:  a  group  or  family  of 
beetles,  embracing  nearly  a  thousand  species,  with  broad, 
oval,  and  usually  flattencil  bodies,  and  with  the  hinder  legs 
flattened  and  furnished  with  hairs  for  swimming.  The  col- 
ors are  usually  dark  (brown  or  black),  and  both  larvip  and 
ailults  are  found  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  where  they  feed 
upon  other  insects,  as  well  as  on  molluscs,  and  even  small 
fishes.  Most  of  the  species  are  small,  but  some  reach  a  length 
of  nearly  2  inches.  The  adults  are  strong  flyers,  and  fre- 
quently leave  the  water  at  night,  and  are  attracted  by  elec- 
tric lights.  The  larviv  are  frequently  known  as  "water- 
tigers  "  on  account  of  their  ferocious  habits.  When  ready 
to  transform  they  go  into  the  ])Upa  stage  at  the  shore,  and 
the  a<lult  beetles  live  through  the  winter  in  such  situations. 
The  adults  are  protected  against  injury  by  a  milk-white, 
strongly-smelling  fluid,  secreted  from  the  margins  of  the 
prothorax.  J.  S.  K 

Pzigr'golai.  or  Koiilan  {Asinug  onager):  a  wild  a.ss 
abounding  in  Eastern  Turkey.  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Punjaub.  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  of  quadrupeds,  and  can 
not  onlinarily  be  overtaken,  even  by  the  Arabian  horse,  and 
the  greyhound  can  follow  it  successfully  only  on  the  open 
phiins.  These  animals  live  in  tiooi)s,  under  a  leader  who 
rules  them  despotically.  They  are  extremely  wild,  for  they 
are  much  hunted,  not  only  for  their  excellent  flesh,  but  for 
the  great  difliculty  and  excitement  of  the  chase.  They  are 
pursued  by  means  "of  falconry,  but  are  more  frequently  shot 
with  the  rifle.  They  are  of  a  brown  color,  with  a  black 
stri|ie  along  the  back. 
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(pron.  cp) :  the  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel 
of  the  Roman  and  of  most  modern  alpha- 
liets.  Tiie  Greeks  had  two  vowels  repre- 
sented by  the  Latin  e — the  one  short  (c, 
epsilon).  the  other  long  (t),  fin) ;  e  stood 
for  the  number  o.  ij  usually  represented  S. 
The  Sanskrit  has  only  one  e:  this  is  al- 
ways long  (see  Sanskrit),  and  is  usually 
represented  in  the  Western  languages  by  e  eireumflexed  (e). 
In  the  Arabic  and  Persian  the  vowel  fntlin  (see  Arabian 
Language),  being  a  somewhat  obscure  sound,  is  often  repre- 
sented in  the  European  languages  by  e  (short),  though  it 
properly  corresponds  to  short  o :  thus  we  may  write  el-Kordn 
or  al-R'ordn  for  the  Koran,  er-ras/u'ed  (rashid)  or  ar-rasheed. 
the  surname  of  Harun  (Haroun),  the  celebrated  Caliph  of 
Bagdad.  In  like  manner,  the  Arabian  prophet's  name  may 
be  written  either  Mohamnifd  or  Mohammad.  The  Arabs 
have  no  vowel  sound  corresponding  to  long  e  (e),  although 
this  freipiently  occurs  in  the  Persian. 

In  most  of  the  modern  European  languages  e  occurs  more 
frequently  than  any  other  letter.  This  remark  is  especially 
true  of  the  French  and  English.  One  reason  of  this  is  that 
e  (mute)  in  these  languages  usually  replat-es  the  terminal 
letter  or  letters  of  Latin  or  Greek  words,  as  in  the  following 
nouns:  faniE,  from  the  Latin/owiA;  musE  (Lat.  musA;  Gr. 
/toiVa) ;  pluniE  (Lat.  pliiinA);  bilK  (Lat.  JfVis) :  coiiE  (Lat. 
convs  ;  Gr.  kwvos)  ;  facE  (Lat.  faciES) ;  so  also  in  adjectives, 
asproiiE  (Lat.  pronvs) ;  piirE  (Lat.  piirvs) ;  vilE  (Lat.  vihs). 
etc.  All  the  foregoing  derivative  words  are  French  as  well 
as  English.  In  a  few  instances  the  final  e,  though  found  in 
English,  is  omitted  in  French ;  as  pinE  (Lat.  pinvs  ;  Fr. 
pin) ;  winE  (Lat.  i'/;tuM  ;  Fr.  i-iii),  etc. ;  but  more  frequently 
the  reverse  occurs,  particularly  in  adjectives;  thus  we  have 
arid  (Lat.  aridvs;  Fr.  aridE);  avid  (Lat.  avidvs;  Fr. 
avidE);  livid  (Lat.  lividva;  Fr.  lividE),  etc.  For  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  of  e  in  English,  see  Pronunciation. 

E  in  music  is  the  third  note  in  the  diatonic  natural  scale 
of  C.  The  scale  of  E  major  has  four  sharps  in  the  signature ; 
that  of  E  minor  one  sharp ;  and  C  sharp  and  G  are  their  rela- 
tives, major  and  minor.  E  is  the  keynote  of  the  "  Phrygian  " 
mode  in  the  old  Greek  system  of  tonality. 

Eacliard,  ech'ard,  John,  D.  D.  :  clergyman:  b.  in  Suffolk. 
England,  in  168(5.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1658,  and  master  in  1675,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot.  He  wrote  The  Ground  and  Occasions  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion  Inquired  into 
(1670)  and  a  Dialogue  on  Ilobbes's  State  of  Nature  (1672). 
He  was  a  writer  of  considerable  humor,  but  of  no  great 
ability.     D.  in  O.xtord,  July  7,  1697. 

Eadie,  ee'dee,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  a  divine  of  the  Scottish 
United  Presbyterian  Church  ;  b.  at  Alva,  Stirlingshire,  Jlay 
9, 1810.  He  graduated  at  the  LTniversity  of  Glasgow,  stuilied 
theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Cambridge  Street  church,  Glas- 
gow, in  1835,  and  in  1843  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  United  Secession  Divinity  Hall,  Edinburgh,  continuing 
to  live  in  Glasgow.  In  18C3  he  forincil  the  new  Lansdowne 
church,  in  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  minister  until  his 
death.  Besides  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  E|ihe- 
sians  (1854),  Colossians  (1856),  Philippians  (1859),  Galatiaiis 
(1869),  Thessalonians  (1877,  published  posthumously),  two 
volumes  of  discourses — The  Dirine  Love  (1855)  and  Paul  the 
Preacher  (1859)— and  a  history  of  the  English  Bible  (2  vols., 
1876),  he  pre|)are(l  a  very  popular  condensation  of  Cruden"s 
Concordance  to  t/ie  Scriptures  (1830) ;  The  Bilile  Ci/clopirdia 
(1848);  Tlie  Ecclesiastical  Ci/clo/mdia  (1861),  etc.  I),  in 
Glasgow,  June  3, 1870.  .See  his  Life  bv  Jiiincs  Brown  (Lon- 
don, 1878). 

Eadmor,  odmtir,  or  Edllior:  an  F^nglish  historian  and 
monk.  Heenlered  in  his  youllithe  lienedictine  monastery  at 
Canterbury,  and  became  a  friend  of  St.  Anselm.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1120.  but  the  Scottish  king 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  soon  returned  to  his  monastery.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  important  historians  of  the  time.    His 


works  are  Historia  Kovornm,  in  six  books,  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  three  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc.  An- 
selm, and  Ralph,  edited  by  Seldeu  (London,  1623)  and  re- 
printed in  Gerberon's  edition  of  Anselm's  Works  (Paris, 
1675);  Vita  Anselmi.  edited  by  Surius  (.\ntwerp.  1551):  a 
letter  to  the  mimks  of  Glastonbury  about  the  life  of  St. 
Dunstan,  and  another  to  the  monks  of  Winchester  about 
episcopal  election  ;  the  Lives  of  St.  Bregwin,  St.  Oswald,  and 
St.  Odo  (see  list  of  his  works  in  Wharton's  ^4n^/iV(  Sacra); 
a  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  I'ork;  and  some  minor  treatises 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Anselm.  all  of  which  are  found  in  Jligne, 
Pntrologia.  CLIX.  The  best  editions  of  the  Historia  and 
Vita  Anselmi.  by  Martin  Rule,  are  in  the  Rolls  Series  (Lon- 
don, 1884).     D.  Jan.,  1124. 

Eads.eedz.  James  Buchanan.  IjL. D.  :  civil  engineer:  b.  at 
Lawrenceburg.  Ind..  Jlay  23.  1820.  From  childhood  he  was 
eager  to  learn,  and  showed  great  mechanical  ingenuity. 
While  a  mere  lad  he  built  and  equipped  a  miniature  steam- 
boat, and  a  few  years  later  invented  a  diving-bell  boat  for 
recovering  wrecks,  which  brought  him  an  ample  fortune. 
He  built  the  first  ironclad  steamer  used  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
and  was  instrumental  in  putting  the  first  fleet  of  ironclads 
on  the  Mississipjii  (1861-62).  He  completed  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  in  1874  (see  St.  Louis),  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  building  the  jetties  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Jlississippi  (see  Jetties),  and  in  1879  prepared  jilans  for  a 
ship-railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (see  Ship-rail- 
way). The  Albert  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1884.  D. 
in  Nassau,  Bahama  islands.  Mar.  8.  1887. 

Eagle  [JI.  Eng.  egle  from  0.  Fr.  egle  (Mod.  Fr.  aigle)  < 
Lat.  agui^a] :  the  jxipular  name  of  several  species  of  large 
rapacious  birds  of  the  order  Bajjfoi-es  und  family  Falcotiidie. 
They  belong  to  the  genera  Aquila,  Haliaiitus,  etc..  and  are 
characterized  by  hooked  beaks  and  sharp,  powerful  claws. 
About  seventy  species  are  known.  They  have  great  powers 
of  flight  and  of  vision,  are  diurnal  and  solitary  in  their 
habits,  and  use  their  claws  in  killing  their  prey.  The  eagle 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  symbol  of  royalty,  and 
has  the  proverbial  distinction  of  being  the  king  of  birds. 
Large  specimens  measure  about  3+  feet  in  length,  and  9 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings.  Eagles  usually 
l)reed  in  mountainous  districts  or  forests,  remote  from 
human  habitations.  They  are  all  monogamous,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  pair  will  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  un- 
til death  separates  them.  They  build  their  nests  on  a  high 
tree,  a  ledge  of  rock,  or  on  some  inaccessible  cliff.  The  nest 
is  inartistically  constructed  of  sticks,  which  are  rudely  ar- 
ranged. The  eagle  is  supposed  to  live  to  a  great  age,  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

The  golden  eagle  {Aquila  chri/sarfos)  is  a  magnificent  bird 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  golden-red  color  of  the  feathers  which  cover 
its  head  and  neck.  The  plumage  of  the  body  is  a  rich  dark 
brown.  This  species  is  the  largest  of  the  European  eagles. 
It  feeds  on  hares,  lambs,  pigs,  fish,  etc..  which  it  carries  to 
its  nest.  When  in  pursuit  of  its  [irey  it  is  very  audacious, 
and  has  been  seen  to  carry  off  a  hare  before  the  noses  of  a 
pack  of  hounds. 

It  is  stated  that  the  golden  eagle  can  be  tamed,  and  has 
been  trained  to  catch  game  for  its  master.  The  flight  of 
this  bird  is  very  graceful,  and  presents  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle. It  sweeps  through  the  air  in  a  series  of  spiral  curves. 
rising  with  every  curve,  and  nuiking  no  perceptible  effort  or 
motion  with  its  Wings.  The  imperial  eagle  {Aqiiita  impe- 
rialis).  which  inhabits  Asia  and  Southern  Europe,  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  golden  eagle,  and  is  similar  in  .'qqu-arance. 
It  mav  be  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  the  white 
patch"  on  its  scapularies.  Its  head  and  neck  are  covered 
with  feathers  of  a  deep  fawn  color.  It  generally  builds  on 
lofty  tree-s. 

Much  more  common  than  the  golden  eagle  is  the  sea- 
eagle  (TTaliaetiis  albicilln).  also  called  the  white-tailed  and 
the  cinereous  eagle,  because  the  adults  have  a  grayish-brown 
color,  with  pale  head,  yellow  beak,  and  white  tail — characters 
of  plumage  which,  however,  the  voung  ones  do  not  assume 
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until  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their  age.  It  lives  ohicflv 
aloiip  the  eoiuits  of  the  sea  or  the  l)anks  of  inland  waters,  as 
it  principally  feeds  on  fish  and  the  refuse  which  may  be 
thrown  up  on  tlie  shore  ;  it  takes,  however,  also  laMil)s,  luires, 
and  ral)l>ils.  It  sometimes  builds  on  the  j;romid  and  some- 
times in  a  high  tree,  liut  always  in  a  lonely  and  inaeocs- 
sible  phice,  on  the  ledge  of  a  steep  elilT  or  in  an  island  in  a 
lake.  The  nest  is  very  rude,  consisting  merely  of  a  mass  of 
sticks  with  a  hollow,  lined  with  grass.  In  the  center.  The 
s[ieeies  is  found  all  over  the  nortlicrn  part  of  the  (_)ld  World, 
from  Ireland  to  Kamtchalka,  and  in  Europe  it  breeds  as  far 
to  the  southward  as  the  AUianian  Mountains. 

The  national  birii  of  the  V.  S.  is  tlie  bald  eagle  (Hah'ae/iis 
leurocephalu)<),  which  has  a  white  head,  neck,  and  tail.  It 
is  said  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  .same  nest  year  after  year.  It  is 
fond  of  fish,  which  it  generally  steals  from  theosprey.  Its 
lialiit  is  to  watch  near  a  river  or  other  water  until  an  osprey 
has  caught  a  fish,  which  the  eagle  snatches  in  the  air  or 
catches  as  it  falls  from  the  claws  of  the  osprey.  The  bald 
eagle  is  widely  distributed  through  dilTercnt  regions  of  North 
Anieriea,  and  frequents  the  seacoasts,  lakes,  and  large  rivers. 
It  measures  from  35  to  40  inches  in  length.  See  Bald 
Eaglk  and  Hakpv  Eaole.  Revised  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Ea^lp:  a  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  equivalent  to  iJlO.OO. 
It  bears  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  weighs  2r)8  grains  troy,  and, 
being  nine-tenths  fine,  contains  232^^  grains  pure  gold.  The 
onlv  larger  gold-piece  coined  in  the  l'.  S.  is  the  double 
eagle,  eipiivalent  to  !f20.00. 

Eagle:  in  heraldry,  a  iiearing  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  often  assumed  by  sovereigns  as  the  emblem  of  empire, 
from  having  been  borne  on  the  legionary  standard  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  eagle  of  Russia  is  or.  with  two  heads 
displayed,  sable,  each  ducally  crowned  of  the  field  ;  the 
whole  imperially  crowned,  beaked,  and  meudiered  gules. 
The  eagle  of  .\ustria  is  also  displayed  with  two  heads.  The 
Prussian  eagle  has  oidy  one  head.  The  L'.  S.  adopted  (1785) 
the  bal<i  eagle,  its  wings  displayed,  proper,  as  the  national 
emblem. 

The  eagle  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  mili- 
tary standards.  In  104  B.  c.  it  became  the  distinctive  en- 
sign of  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  nuide  of  bronze  or  silver, 
and  was  carrieil  upon  a  short  staff.  An  eagle  of  gold  was 
the  royal  emblem  of  ancient  Persia. 

Eagle-hawk  :  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  birds  of 
prey  of  the  geiuis  Morplinii.s  and  family  FaIconid(P,  similar 
in  form  to  the  eagle.  Inil  inferior  in  size.  They  are  nativi-s 
of  South  America,  the  Hast  Indies,  and  Africa.  They  have 
short  wings  and  long  legs.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful. 
Like  the  eagles,  the  eagle-hawks  are  monogamous,  and  re- 
main constant  to  their  mates  through  life.  Like  the  eagle, 
the  eagle-hawk  is  assisted  by  his  mate  in  hunting. 

Eagle,  Jamks  P. :  politician  ;  b.  in  Maury  co.,  Tenn.,  .Vug. 
10, 18:>7 ;  removed  to  .Vrkausas  in  18;i!),  where  he  was  brought 
up  to  farm  labor.  In  18(il  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private:  at  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Gen.  .Johnston 
he  was  licutenant-cidonel  of  Reynolds's  brigade,  which  had 
been  consolidated  into  a  regiment.  .Vfter  the  war  he  became 
a  successful  planter.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Ba|)tist  minister 
in  1870;  attended  school  and  college  in  1870  and  1871.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  three  times 
afterward  was  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1885  he  was 
chosen  to  be  Speaker  of  the  IIous<'  of  Uepresentatives;  in 
1888  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1890.  He  is  one  of  the  vice-i)residents  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  \\  .  II.  Whitsitt. 

Eagle  Pass:  city;  on  railway:  cajiital  of  Maverick  co., 
Te,\.  (for  hicalion  of  county,  see  map  of  Texa.s,  ref.  6-F); 
situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  248  miles  S.  W.  of  Austin,  in 
a  coal-mining  and  stock-raising  district.  During  the  civil 
war  it  had  a"  large  trade  with  Me.vico.  Pop.  (1880)  1,627; 
(1890),  not  .separately  given  ;  estimated  at  2,200. 

Eagle-rav  :  a  name  applied  to  the  large  rays,  or  skates, 
of  the  family  Mjilinbalidw,  or  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
one  species,  .Mi/linha/ix  iK/iiila,  a  tish  of  wiile  distribution. 
These  rays,  found  in  temperate  or  tropical  waters,  have  the 
fins  expanded  into  a  pointed,  wing-like  shape,  the  teetli  ar- 
ranged something  like  a  UKjsaie  pavement  tofurma  Hat. crush- 
ing surface  in  each  jaw,  the  tail  long,  whip-like,  and  armed 
with  one  or  more  sharp,  serrated  spines.  V.  A.  LfCAS. 

Eagle-wood  :  the  fragrant  wood  of  Aquilnria  ovnta,  a 
tree  of  the  family  Thi/meheaceie.  indigenous  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia.     It  is  used  for  burning  as  incense. 


Eagrc  [etymology  unknown] :  a  Norse  word,  used  to  ex- 
press the  sudden  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  mouth  or  estuary  of 
a  river.     See  ^'EuiB  and  Bore. 

Eakins,  eekinz,  Thomas:  genre  and  portrait  painter;  b. 
in  Philadelphia.  1844.  Stuihnt  in  the  Pennsylvania  .\cad- 
emy,  Philaih'Iphia,  and  pupil  of  Gerome  and  lionnat,  Paris; 
for  several  yeai's  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  llis  portrait  of  Prof.  Barker  in  the  Art  ('lub  of 
Pliiladelphia  is  an  excellent  work;  and  a  genre  picture  of 
serious  merit,  Profexxiimala  at  Re/iearsul.  Is  in  the  collection 
of  T.  B.  Clarke,  New  York.  lie  has  given  great  attention 
to  photography  and  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  It  may  be 
said  of  his  work  in  general  that  it  is  more  .scientific  than 
artistic.     Studio  in  Philadelphia.  W.  A.  C. 

Eailies.  cemz,  Chari.es  :  lawyer  and  journalist ;  b.  at  New 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Mar.  20,  1812:  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1831,  and  studied  law.  In  1845  he  took  a  situation  in  the 
navy  ilepartment  at  Washington,  and  soon  became  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  I'nioii.  lli'  was  sent  by  President 
Polk  as  commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  whence  he 
returned  in  1850.  Aft<'r  several  years  of  journalism  he  be- 
came L'.  S.  minister  to  ViMiezuela  under  President  Pierce. 
-After  his  return,  in  1858.  he  attained  high  reputation  as  an 
admiralty  lawyer.     I),  in  Washington,  I).  C,  Mar.  16,  1867. 

Eames.  Emma  :  opera-singer  :  b.  in  1868.  in  China,  where 
her  parents,  who  were  natives  of  Boston,  were  temporarily 
residing.  She  studied  in  Boston  under  local  teachers,  and 
in  1883  went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Mme.  Marches!; 
made  her  rfcVjw/  there  at  the  Opera  early  in  1SS9.  in  Gou- 
nod's opera  Ji'oiiiro  ct  JulieHc  ;  in  1891  appeared  in  New  York 
as  one  of  -Abbey's  company  at  the  .Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  made  a  brilliant  success  during  the  .season,  especially  in 
Fauiit.  The.se  operas  were  tauglit  to  her  by  Gounod  himself. 
In  .July  1891.  she  was  married  to.Iulian  Story,  an  artist,  and 
son  of  William  W.  Story,  the  sculptor.         D.  E.  Hervey. 

Ear:  the  organ  of  hearing.  For  the  perception  of  .sound 
the  essential  structure  is  a  ner\'e  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  sonorous  vibrations.  Some  animals  (as  spiders), 
po.ssessing  no  special  organ  of  hearing,  nevertheless  show  a 
distinct  recognition  of  sounds.  The  lowest  animals.  Proto- 
zoa, have  no  specialized  organs  of  sensation.  In  some  of 
the  Arnleplae  (belonging  to  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier).  as  Me- 
dusa, small  sacs  arranged  around  the  margin  of  the  disk 
ai)pear  to  represent  the  ear  in  a  rudimentary  form.  Many 
of  the  Mollusca  have  auditory  organs.  In  Gasteropoda  (e.g. 
snails)  these  are  connected  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  seeming 
thns  to  aid  directly  in  the  guidance  of  locomotion.  Cepha- 
lopoda, the  highest  of  the  Mollu.sca.  have  the  organs  of 
hearing  connected  w-ith  the  head,  as  they  are  in  Vertebrata. 
Worms  also  often  have  auditory  vesicles  in  the  head,  con- 
nected with  the  (esophageal  nervous  ring.  Grasshoppers 
and  locusts  have  similar  organs,  either  at  the  sides  of  the 
first  abdominal  segment  or  on  the  main  segments  of  the  an- 
terior legs.  In  the  lobster  and  other  large  Crustacea  they 
are  jilaced  in  the  basal  joints  of  the  first  pair  of  antenna\ 
Probably  they  have  a  similar  situation  in  some  insects, 
which  appear  to  find  each  other  by  hearing  sounds  made 
especially  by  those  of  the  male  sex. 

All  vertebrate  animals,  except  A  wn/iio.rws.  have  distinct 
organs  of  hearing.  They  dilTer  much,  however,  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  Fishes  have  no  external  or  middle  ear.  and 
no  cochlea  in  the  internal  ear.  -Amphibia  also  are  without  a 
cochlea;  some  have  a  tympanum,  others  none.  Reptiles, 
except  the  crocodile,  are  quite  destitute  of  external  ears. 
-All  of  them,  except  .serpents,  have  a  tympanum,  and  several 
an  externally  visible  meinbrana  tympani.  The  columella 
in  them  is  either  one  small  bone  or  a  row  of  bones  in  the 
tympanic  cavity.  It  is  homologous  with  the  stapes  or  stir- 
rup-bone of  mammals.  Comparative  anatomists  generally 
consider  the  other  tympanic  bones  (incus  and  malleus)  to 
be  homoU)gous  with  the  "ijuadrate"  and  "jugal"  bone.s, 
which  sup|iort  the  jaws  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  being 
thus,  in  all  of  these  animals,  outside  of  the  ear.  Some 
anatomists,  however,  as.sert  the  existence  within  the  tympa- 
num of  reptiles  of  a  rudimentary  incus  and  a  cartilaginous 
malleus.  No  ejcleniiil  ear  exists  in  any  fish  or  reptile. 
Birds,  especially  owls,  j>resent  it  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
arrangement  of  feathers.  In  birds  the  middle  ear  (tym- 
panum) contains  only  a  single  bone,  the  columelhi,  with 
processes  of  cartilage  representing  the  other  bone.s.  The 
cochlea  of  the  internal  ear  is,  in  birds,  a  conical,  slightly 
twisted  double  canal ;  the  semicircular  canals  in  them  are 
large. 
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Mammals  always  have  the  internal  and  middle  ear  com- 
plete, and  mostly  also  an  external  ear.  This  is  slight,  how- 
ever, in  diving  qu.'ulnipeds,  as  the  otter  and  beaver,  and 
wanting  altogether  in  the  whale,  seal,  mole,  ornithorhynchus, 
and  armadillo.  Several  aquatic  animals  have  a  valve  near 
the  entrance  of  the  external  meatus  or  canal  of  the  outer 
car.  which  closes  when  they  are  under  water,  protecting  the 
membrana  tympani  against  excessive  pressure.  The  ele- 
phant also  is  provided  with  a  sort  of  valve  or  ear-flap. 
Bats  are  endowed  with  very  large  and  sensitive  external 
ears.  Jlany  quadrupeds  (e.  g.  the  horse  and  dog)  have  con- 
siderable muscular  power  over  their  ears,  by  which  they  can 
turn  them  so  as  to  receive  sound  from  different  directions. 
Man  has  three  rudimentary  muscles  of  the  same  kind,  but 
they  are  commonly  powerless  and  without  use. 

T/ie  Human  Ear. — This  consists  of  three  distinct  though 
connected  parts — the  external  ear.  the  middle  ear  or  tym- 
panum, and  the  infernal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

Of  the  outer  ear.  tlie  expanded  part  is  the  pinna  :  its 
prominent  rim  or  margin  is  the  helix.  The  ridge  next 
within  tliis  is  called  the  anti-helix :  it  divides  above.  Its 
lower  and  front  part  encircles  a  cavity,  the  concha,  below 


The  human  ear. 

which  are  two  opposite  prominences,  tragus  and  anti-tragus. 
The  lower,  soft,  flexible  part  is  the  lobule.  The  whole  ex- 
ternal ear,  except  the  lobule  (which  is  formed  of  fat  and 
connective  tissue),  is  composed  of  cartilage  covered  with 
skin,  well  supplied,  however,  with  nerves  as  well  as  blood- 
vessels. The  entrance  to  the  ear  is  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus.  It  is  about  li  inches  long,  directed  forward  and 
inward,  slightly  curved.  Near  its  orifice  are  the  cerumi- 
nous  glands,  secreting  the  ear-wax.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  is  the  membrana  t\nnpani. 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  a  sort  of  dnim  or  hollow 
organ,  containing  air,  and  through  its  middle  a  small  chain 
of  bones — the  malleus  or  hammer  bone,  the  incus  or  anvil, 
and  the  stapes  or  stirrup.  The  tympanum  communicates 
with  the  throat  (pharynx)  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
The  fenestra  ovalis,  or  oval  window  of  the  tympanum,  is  a 
membranous  partition  between  the  internal  part  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  ami  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  or  internal 
ear.  The  fenestra  rotunda  is  a  round,  membranous '*  win- 
dow" between  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea  of  the  laby- 
rinth. Three  muscles,  are  asserted  Ijy  most  anatomists  to 
exist  in  tlie  tympanum — tlie  tensor,  tympani,  la.xator  tym- 
pani, and  stapedius.  The  second  of  these  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  only  a  ligament.  An  important  })art  of  the 
middle  ear,  in  grown  children  and  adults,  is  the  mastoid 
process.  It  (uintains  the  mastoid  cells,  which  communicate 
with  the  tympanum. 

The  internal  ear  is  composed  of  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  and 
three  semicircular  canals.  The  vestibule  is  the  middle  por- 
tion, I  lie  cochlea  is  anterior,  and  the  three  canals  are  above 
and  behind  the  vestibule.  Within  the  latter  are  two  small 
bodies,  the  otoliths,  or  ear-stones,  composed  of  carbonate 
anil  phosphate  of  lime.  The  semicircular  canals  always 
differ  definitely  in  their  direction,  two  being  vertical  and 
one  horizontal.  The  cochlea  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
snail  shell.  In  its  center  is  a  conical  bonv  axis,  the  modio- 
lus. Around  this  is  a  spiral  canal,  within  whicli  is  the 
lamina  spinilis,  partly  composed  of  bono  and  partly  mem- 
branous. This  divides  the  canal  into  two  pas.sages  or  scala; 
— the  upper  communicating  with  the  vestibule,  scala  ves- 
tibuli,  and  the  lower  communicating  through  the  fenestra 


rotunda  with  the  tympanum,  scala  tympani.  The  bony 
part  of  the  lamina  spiralis  has  a  grooved  margin,  the  upper- 
most edge  of  which,  toward  the  scala  vest ibuli,  supports  a 
finely  toothed  membrane,  lamina  dcnticulata.     From  each 
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of  these  margins  of  the  lamina  spiralis  is  given  off  a  fine 
periosteal  layer — the  upper  one  of  the  membrane  of  Corti, 
the  lower  the  basilar  layer.  Between  these  is  a  space  called 
by  Kolliker  the  scala  media.  Within  this  space  are  ar- 
ranged two  sets  of  minute,  rocl-like  bodies,  parallel  to  each 
other,  radiating  from  the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  those  of  the 
two  sets  being  inclined  toward  each  other  above.  These 
are  the  rods  of  Corti.  Looked  at  in  a  certain  direction  with 
the  aid  of  a  lens,  they  resemble  somewhat  the  keys  of  a  piano. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bone  labyrinth  is  lined  by 
a  filiro-serous  periosteal  tissue.  This  secretes  a  thin  fluid, 
the  jierilymph.  The  membranous  inner  labyrinth,  which 
duplicates,  as  it  were,  the  osseous  wall  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  secretes  a  similar  liquid,  the  endo- 
lymph.  The  auditory  nerve  (portio  mollis  of  the  "  seventh 
pair "  of  cephalic  nerves,  according  to  anatomists)  is  sub- 
divided into  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  internal  ear.  Those  filaments  which  enter  the  cochlea 
form  a  sort  of  ganglionic  plexus  in  the  scala  tympani :  thence 
proceed  some  vei^'  delicate  nervous  extremities  which  in  the 
scala  media  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  rods  of  Corti, 
and  probably  also  with  certain  large  nucleated  cells  in  their 
vicinity  called  the  cells  of  Claudius.  For  physiology  of 
auditorv  apparatus,  see  Acoustics.  See  also  Treatise  on  the 
Ear,  by  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  (New  York,  1866). 

D.  B.  St.  Joh.\  Roosa. 

Ear.  Diseases  of  the  :  Foreign  bodies  frequently  become 
lodged  in  the  auditory  canal,  as  when  children  put  beads, 
buttons,  or  other  small  objects  into  the  ear,  or  when  it  is 
entered  by  insects.  The  canal  is  also  sometimes  obstructed 
by  cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  which  may  accumulate  in  great 
quantities,  so  as  to  occupy  and  occlude  the  passage  and  ex- 
chule  sounds.  It  may  press  on  the  membrana  tympani 
(drumhead),  the  membrane  separating  the  external  canal  of 
the  ear  from  the  tympanum.  It  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of 
deafness.  Cerumen  is  to  be  removed  by  the  stirgeon  by  the 
ear-syringe  and  warm  water.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda"(l  drachm  of  soda  to  6  oz.  of  water),  used  for  a  few  hours 
before,  will  greatly  assist  in  the  removal.  The  auditory 
canal  is  frequently  the  seat  of  little  abscesses,  or  "  boils  in 
the  ear."  They  are  painful,  though  not  dangerous,  but  their 
presence  generally  indicates  a  low  condition  of  the  general 
system.  For  a  time  they  occlude  the  passage  and  cause  im- 
pairment of  hearing,  which  subsides  with  the  pain  when  the 
abscesses  discharge.  The  treatment  shoidd  be  warm  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  to  the  region  of  the  ear,  leeching  in 
severe  cases,  and  free  use  of  hot  water  by  means  of  the 
fountain  syringe,  until  the  boils  discharge.  Incisions  are 
sometimes  necessarj".  The  membrana  tympani  or  drum- 
head of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  sharp 
instruments,  or  ruptured  by  sudden  impaction  of  air,  com- 
pressing it  from  without,  as  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  the  noise 
of  a  louil  rxplnsion,  as  of  blasting,  cannon,  or  even  firearms. 
It  mav  also  be  ruptured  by  air  from  the  throat,  through 
the  Eustachian  tube,  suddenly  and  forcibly  pressing  from 
within,  as  in  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  vomiting,  and  par- 
oxysms of  whooping  cough.  Such  nurtures  usually  heal. 
Ulcerative  perforations  may  be  minute,  or  include  nearly 
the  whole  membrane.  Often,  if  the  Eustachian  lube  be  not 
clo.sed,  a  person  can  blow  air  from  the  throat  through  the 
perforaleil  drum  into  the  exiernal,  auditory  canal  with  a 
perceptible  sound.  An  artificial  druinlirad  or  membrana 
tympani  of  hard  rubber  can  be  worn  with  benefit  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases.  A  pellet  of  moistened  cotton  wool  intro- 
duced each  day  in  a  measure  effects  the  same  result. 
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The  eliicf  iiillamiiiatioiis  of  the  ear  arc  tlioso  tluit  extoncl 
from  the  llimat  and  nose  by  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the 
tympaiiuin.  Thev  may  Ik;  calarrlial  or  go  on  to  become 
purulent.  In  the  latter  case  tlie  pus  usually  bi'eaks  through 
the  druMiheail  ami  causes  a  discliarjje  of  pus  to  apjiejir  in 
the  external  canal  of  the  ear  (Otonha'a).  The  catarrhal 
form  is  best  treated  by  the  liot  douche  to  the  auditory  canal, 
and  if  this  does  not  snilice  the  pain  nuvy  l)e  relieved  by 
leeches.  Wlien  the  pain  has  subsided,  inllation  of  the  tym- 
panum by  Politzers  method  should  be  [^)racticed  daily  until 
the  hearing  is  restored.  The  purulent  lorm  is  to  be  treated 
by  constant  removal  of  the  pus,  by  syringing  with  hot  water, 
and  also  by  inflation  of  the  tympanum.  The  audiloi-y  nerve 
is  sometimes  the  seat  of  disease  as  a  result  of  cerebral  iu- 
flammat  ions,  tumors,  or  the  like.  Inflammations,  tumors  and 
hiemorrhages,  syphilis,  as  well  as  the  excessive  use  of  quinine 
in  large  doses,  salicylic  acid,  wintergreen,  may  also  produce 
disease  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  Persons  in  middle  and  ad- 
vanced life  sometimes  suffer  from  impairment  of  hearing, 
which  is  prol)ably  due  to  shriveling  or  dryness  of  the 
tissues.  This  form  hiis  been  called  preKbi/Aoii.^iii  (Koosa). 
There  may  be  a  neuralgia  of  the  ear  with  no  apparent 
lesions  resulting  from  decayed  teeth  or  malaria,  but  it  is 
rare.  Most  of  the  painful  alTections  of  the  ear  are  inflam- 
matory in  character.  Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  may  be 
readily  differentiated  from  those  of  the  nerve  or  l)rain  by 
the  use  of  the  tuning-fork  C.  Wiien  sucfi  a  vibrating  tun- 
ing-fork is  placed  in  front  of  the  external  canal  of  tlie  ear, 
if  there  be  disease  of  the  nerve  it  is  heard  longer  ami  louder 
than  when  placed  upon  the  nuistoid  process  fjehind  the  ear. 
In  diseases  of  the  nerve,  the  patients,  like  persons  with 
normal  hearing,  hear  better  in  a  i]uiet  place.  Those  who 
have  disease  of  the  tympanum  or  midille  ear  hear  better  in 
a  noise.  Sometimes  the  catarrhal  or  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  tympanum  extends  to  the  mastoid  cells.  Sluuild  this 
occur  this  part  of  the  ear  becomes  very  painful  and  tendi'r. 
If  not  very  speedily  relieved  by  the  use  of  leeches  or  poul- 
tices, a  surgical  operation  for  opening  the  mastoid  cells  will 
be  rerjuired.  D.  H.  St.  Joils  Koosa. 

Earl  [M.  Eng.  erl<0.  Eng.  eorl:  O.  Norse  earl,  Jrirl. 
chief,  nobleman:  O.  Sax.  erl.  warrior]:  a  British  title  of  no- 
bility, next  in  rank  to  a  marquis,  ami  one  degree  higher 
than  a  viscount.  It  was  formerly  the  highest  rank  of  hered- 
itary nobility  of  England.  Under  the  Saxon  dynasty  the 
earls  were  those  nobles  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  shires. 
By  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  they  had  acquire<i  so 
great  power  as  to  imperil  the  royal  authority,  the  whole 
kingdom  being  divi<le<l  among  five  earls.  After  the  Norman 
coniiuest  the  title  of  earl  was  use<l  liy  the  English  to  ex|iress 
the  French  enmle.  count  (Lat.  comes).  Hence  the  wife  of  an 
earl  is  still  styled  a  countess.  In  the  reign  of  Eihvani  111. 
earldoms  were  gi-anted  by  letters-patent  to  earls  and  their 
heirs.  Earldoms  were  gradually  converted  from  territorial 
into  merely  titular  honors.  In  Great  Britain  an  earl  mar- 
shal is  an  oflicer  who  takes  charge  of  important  ceremonial 
matters,  is  the  head  of  the  Heralds' College,  and  appoints 
the  officers  at  arms.  The  ofBce  is  hereditary  in  the  Howard 
family  and  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Earl.  RoBKRT,  LL.  D. :  jurist;  b.  at  Herkimer.  X.  Y.. 
Sept.  10,  1824;  educated  at  Herkimer  Academy  and  Union 
College;  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  Herkimer  County 
lH.58-60;  judge  of  the  court  of  ap|)eals  in  New  York  State 
since  1870;  the  term  to  expire  by  limitation  of  age  Jan.  1, 
189.5.     He  has  twice  served  as  chief  justice. 

Earle,  Jonx:  clergyman  atul  author;  b.  in  York.  Eng- 
land, in  IGlll.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  tutor 
to  Prince  Charles,  and  accompanied  him  in  bus  exile.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  ma<le  successively  Dean  of  West- 
minster (IGtiO).  Bishop  of  Worcester  (l(i62"),  and  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (Kiti;!).  His  best  known  work  is  JJicroconmo- 
graphie  \i.Q2>i),  one  of  the  class  of  "character"  t)ooks  popu- 
lar in  the  seventeenth  <enturv;  best  edition  by  Bliss  (Lon- 
don, 1811 ;  reprint,  1808).     D."  in  Oxford,  Nov.  17,  1665. 

H.  A.  Beers. 

Earlc,  Pauker:  horticulturist;  b.  in  Jit.  Holly,  Vt.,  Aug. 
8,  18iil  ;  resided  in  Illinois,  where  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
State  University,  and  then  removed  to  Mississippi.  He  had 
charge  of  the  horticultural  interests  at  the  World's  Expo- 
sition at  New  Orleans  in  1884,  and  since  1885  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Horticultural  Society. 

b.  at  Leicester,  Mass..  Dec.  31. 
the  inventor;  educated  at  the 


Earle,  Pliny:  physician; 
1809;  a  son  of  Phuy  Earle,  I 


Friends^  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  graduated  as  M.  D. 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1837.  He  was  resident 
physician  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Frankfort,  near 
Philadelphia,  1840-42;  physician  to  the  Bloomingdale  asy- 
lum. New  York,  1844-49;  became  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Psychology  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  186:!,  and  was  superintemlent  of  the 
Massachusetts  .State  Hospital  for  the  Insjine  1X04-85.  In  the 
years  1837-39,  1849,  and  1871  he  traveled  in  Europe,  visiting 
the  most  prominent  institutions  for  the  insane.  He  pub- 
lished nniny  reports,  articles  in  periodicals,  etc.,  aiul  is  au- 
thor of  Maralhnn,  and  other  Poems  (1841);  Ijinli/utions  for 
the  Insane  ill  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Austria  (185;i);  An 
E.caniination  o.f  the  Practice  of  Blood-letting  in  Mental 
Disorders  (1854).     D.  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  iMay  18,  1892. 

Earlliuni  College:  a  co-educational  institution  of  learn- 
ing: situated  at  Richmond,  Iiid. ;  chartered  in  1S,')9;  has  live 
buildings,  with  ;ittra<'tive  grounds,  large  and  well-equipped 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  an  extensive  nniseum 
containing  exceptionally  valuable  collections  in  geology, 
mineralogy,  paheontology,  anatomy,  botany,  and  archa-ologv, 
and  libraries  aggregating  2,200  volumes.  There  are  eight 
courses  of  study  of  four  years  each,  and  a  depart  uu'iit  of  fine 
arts.  The  faculty  numbers  seventeen.  The  standard  of  ad- 
mission and  of  graduation  is  high.  The  college  owns  120 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  of  Richmond. 

Earlville:  city  and  railway  junction;  La  Salle  co..  111. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Illinois,  ref.  3-E);  73 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago ;  has  a  good  school,  and  is  the 
center  of  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  district.  Pop. 
(1880)  963;  (1890)  1,058;  (1893)  estimated.  1.200. 

Editor  oi'-  "  Leader." 

Early,  .lonx.  D.  D. :  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South ;  b.  in  Bidford  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  1,  1780  ;  joined 
the  Virginia  Methodi.st  conference  in  1807;  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.,  and  a  lalwrious 
and  eminently  successful  preacher  of  Methodism  in  his 
native  and  a<ljaceut  .States.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  which  in  1844  divided  his  denomination 
into  N'ort hern  and  .Southern  sections;  was  first  book-agent 
of  the  Southern  division,  and  in  1854  was  ordained  as  one 
of  its  bishops.     D.  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1873. 

Early,  Jubal  Axderson:  general  and  lawyer:  b.  in 
Franklin  CO.,  Va..  Nov.  3,  1816;  graduated  at  \Vest  Point 
in  1S37.  He  afterward  studied  law.  and  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican war  as  a  major.  He  joined  the  Confederate  army,  was 
a  niiijor-general  at  Gettysburg  in  July,  1863,  and  com- 
manded an  army  which  invaded  Maryland  in  July,  1SG4. 
He  was  defeated  bv  (ien.  Sheridan  near  Winchester,  and  at 
Fishers  Hill  in  Virginia,  on  Sept.  19  and  20.  t)n  Oct.  19. 
1804,  he  attacked  the  Union  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  in 
the  absence  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  arrived  in  time  to  rally 
his  retreating  army  and  to  gain  a  decisive  victory.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Riehnumd, 
Va..  and  later  resided  alternately  at  New  Orleans  and  Lynch- 
burg. .\uthor  of  the  pamphlet  A  Memoir  of  the  Last  i'ear 
of  the  War  for  Jndepeiiaence  in  the  Confederate  States 
(Lynchburg.  1807).     D.  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Mar.  3,  1894. 

Earn :  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  eagles.    See  Erne. 

Earnest,  or  Aries,  or  Erles  [51.  Eng.  ernes,  history  ob- 
scure, but  probably  the  samc^  word  with  arlcs.  erles  <  O.  Fr. 
erres,  arrhes :  Ital.  area  :  Span,  arras,  money  paid  at  pur- 
chase, probably  of  Semitic  origin.  The  Eng.  forms  ernes, 
earnest  are  proliably  due  to  false  associations  with  nouns  in 
-iiess,  and  finally  with  subst.  and  adjec.  earnest  (=  Germ. 
ernst),  as  if  implying  that  the  bargain  were  in  earnest]: 
the  giving  of  money,  or  a  commodity,  or  a  delivery  of  a 
part  of  any  goods  sold,  to  "bind  a  Imrgain,"  i.  e.  to  mark 
the  conclusive  assent  of  both  jiarties  to  the  bargain.  In 
some  countries  the  same  object  is  accomplished  by  the  per- 
formance of  what  are  now  meaningless  ceremonies  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith.  The  effect  of  giving  earnest  is  to 
make  the  contract  binding,  and,  in  the  cjise  of  the  sale  of  a 
specific  chattel,  to  vest  the  property  in  the  vendee.  Neither 
inirty  can  rescind  the  contract  without  default  by  the  other, 
but  the  seller  is  not  obliged  to  deliver  the  goods  till  the 
whole  price  is  paid ;  and  if  the  buyer  fails  to  demand  and 
|>ay  for  the  goods,  the  seller,  after  (fuc  notice,  can  sell  again 
anJl  keep  his  earnest.  The  giving  earnest  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  is  important  chiefly  because  it  is  one  method  by 
whic'h  a  contract  may  bo  made  valid  under  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.  Kcvise<l  l)v  P.  Stukues  Allen. 
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Ear-shell :   the  shell   of  various  marine  gasteropods  of 
the  family  Haliutidce ;  found  principally  in  warm  regions. 
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Ear-shell. 

The  flesh,  though  tough,  is  edible.  The  shells  are  used  by 
savage  races  for  money  and  ornaments,  by  civilized  man  for 
various  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  and  by  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  they  are  largely  employed  for  inlaying  lacquer  ware. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S.  the  shells  of  the  Ilaliotis 
are  known  as  abalones,  and  there  is  an  extensive  fishery, 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Chinese,  for  the  shells  and  the  flesli, 
which  is  salted,  dried,  and  exported.  The  genera  and  spe- 
cies, living  and  fossil,  of  this  family  are  numerous  and 
widely  distributed.  P.  A.  Lucas. 

Earth,  The:  a  planet  of  the  solar  system,  the  third  in 
order  of  position.  As  the  dwelling-place  of  man  it  is  the 
subject  of  his  most  attentive  study,  which  study  constitutes 
the  science  of  geography.  (See  Geography.)  It  may  be 
considered  in  its  relations  to  other  globes,  and  in  itself. 
Viewing  it  as  an  individual,  we  may  give  attention  to  its 
form  and  dimensions,  its  m;uis,  its  densities,  its  temperatures, 
its  composition,  its  physical  constitution,  its  magnetism,  its 
envelopes,  its  inhabitants,  and  the  history  of  its  evolution. 

1.  The  Earth  in  relation  to  the  Universe  and  the  Solar 
System. — As  a  star  the  earth  belongs  to  the  non-luminous 
group.  It  shines  only  by  reflected  light,  and  would  be  in- 
visible to  eyes  like  our  own  looking  from  any  star  more  dis- 
tant than  the  planet  Jupiter. 

As  a  planet  the  earth  belongs  to  the  inner  group  of  four, 
its  orbit  lying  without  those  of  Venus  and  Mercury  and 
within  that  of  Mars.  (See  Solar  System.)  Its  two  princi- 
pal motions  are  rotation  about  an  axis  and  revolution  about 
the  sun.  Its  period  of  rotation,  known  as  the  sidereal  day, 
is  33  hours  56  min.  and  4'1  sec.  Its  period  of  revolution, 
known  as  the  sidereal  year,  is  365  days  6  hours  9  min.  and 
9-3  sec.  (See  Day  and  Year.)  The  axis  of  rotation  is  not 
vertical  to  the  plane  in  which  the  orbit  of  revolution  Ues, 
but  is  inclined  from  the  vertical  at  an  angle  of  33°  37-J'. 
This  angle  is  subject  to  a  small  and  very  slow  variation, 
ranging  from  23'  22^'  to  35°  33^'.  The  "direction  toward 
which  the  axis  inclines  is  likewise  continuously  changed, 
sweeping  through  a  complete  circle  in  about  3,600  years. 
This  movement  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  inclined  top, 
which,  while  swiftly  spinning,  moves  its  axis  slowly  about 
an  imaginary  line  rising  vertically  from  its  point  of  support. 
(See  Precession  of  the  EyuixoxES.)  Upon  this  motion  is 
superposed  a  smaller,  known  as  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis.  These  axial  movements  are  caused  by  the  attractions 
of  various  heavenly  bodies  acting  on  the  protuberance  of 
matter  about  the  earth's  equator.  A  third  small  movement 
differs  from  the  others  in  tlial  the  relation  of  the  axis  to 
the  earth  is  changed,  while  its  relation  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  unaffected. 

The  orbit  of  tlu^  earth  is  an  ellipse  so  nearly  circular  that 
its  longer  and  shorter  diameters  differ  only  in  the  ratio  of 
60  to  59.  Tlie  sun,  being  at  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  is 
at  a  distance  from  its  center  equal  to  the  119th  part  of  the 
diameter.  The  least  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  at 
perihelion,  is  91,2l)l),(Mt();  its  greatest  distance,  at  aphelion, 
IS  94.400,000  miles;  its  mean  distance  is  92.800,000  miles. 
All  these  elements,  except  the  mean  distance,  are  subject  to 
gradual  but  great  variations,  ami  the  position  of  perihelion 
slowly  revolves  about  the  sun,  consuming  in  a  complete 
cycle  more  than  100,000  years.  The  mean  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  journey  around  the  sun  is  1,108  miles  per  minute, 
or  lii^  miles  per  second.     The  velocity  with  which  an  object 


on  the  equator  rotates  about  the  axis  is  17'3  miles  per  min- 
ute, or  1,520  feet  per  second.  The  earth's  mass  is  the  327,- 
000th  part  of  the  sun's,  and  is  eighty-one  times  that  of  the 
moon. 

The  moon  revolves  about  the  earth  in  a  sliglitly  elliptic 
orbit  at  a  distance  of  238,850  miles,  or  about  30  terrestrial 
diameters.  Its  period  of  revolution  is  27  days  7J  hours; 
its  synodical  period,  or  the  mean  interval  between  conjunc- 
tions with  the  sun,  is  29  days  12J  hours.     See  Moox. 

The  solar  system  is  separated  by  an  immense  interspace 
from  all  other  visible  stars,  and  between  its  members  there 
subsist  numerous  orderly  relations  pointing  to  community 
of  origin.  The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  eight  planets  co- 
incide nearly  with  the  medial  plane  of  the  solar  system  (the 
"  invariable  "  plane),  the  most  aberrant  being  inclined  but  7°, 
The  average  inclination  of  the  orbit  planes  of  the  280  deter- 
mined asteroids  is  8",  and  that  of  the  most  aberrant  is  35°. 
All  these  bodies  revolve  about  the  sun  in  the  same  direction, 
and  so  do  16  of  the  21  discovered  satellites.  The  only  bodies 
constituting  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  the  four 
satellites  of  Uranus,  whose  orbits  incline  about  90°,  and  the 
satellite  of  Neptune,  whose  motion  is  retrograde.  The  di- 
rections of  rotation  have  been  determined  for  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  foiu-  of  the  planets,  and  these  directions  not  only 
agree  with  one  another,  but  they  coincide  with  the  direction 
of  orbital  revolution.  These  elements  of  order,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  approximate  harmony  in  the  series  of  in- 
tervals between  planets,  compel  the  belief  that  the  assem- 
blage of  bodies  is  not  fortuitous,  and  render  plausible  the 
hypothesis  of  Laplace,  that  all  were  evolved  by  the  gradual 
condensation  of  an  immense,  rotating,  nebulous  mass.  (See 
Nebular  Hypothesis.)  This  condensation  is  supposed  to 
have  left  each  globe  highly  charged  with  heat,  which  is  be- 
ing gradually  dissipated  by  radiation,  and  accordingly  the 
sun,  the  greatest  body  of  all,  is  now  intensely  hot ;  traces  of 
heat  are  believed  to  have  been  detected  in  the  light  of  the 
greatest  planet,  Jupiter:  no  such  traces  are  aiiorded  by  the 
smaller  planets ;  and  the  earth,  which  we  can  examine 
more  thoroughly,  is  found  to  liave  an  internal  store  of  heat. 
Accepting  this  hypotliesis  as  more  probable  than  any  other, 
we  are  enabled  to  reason  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
our  globe  before  the  beginning  of  the  long  series  of  super- 
ficial changes  constituting  the  field  of  geologic  research. 

3.  General  Form  and  Dimensions. — The  earth  is  a  globe 
with  a  diameter  of  about  8,000  miles.  Its  form  approxi- 
mates closely  to  an  exact  sphere,  but  is  slightly  flattened  on 
two  sides,  so  that  its  diameter  from  one  of  those  sides  to  the 
other  is  about  27  miles  less  than  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  this.  In  technical  terras,  and  more  precisely,  its 
figure  is  an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolution,  with  a  mean 
diameter  of  7,91 7"5  miles,  and  a  flattening  of  ^j-.  The 
shortest  diameter  coincides  in  position  with  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, and  the  longest  diameter  passes  from  any  point  of  the 
equator  to  the  opjiosite  point.  Theoretically,  a  globe  of  any 
mobile  material  poised  motionless  in  space  and  held  together 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles  should  assume  a 
spherical  form.  If  endowed  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  the 
parts  remote  from  the  axis  of  rotation  should  tend  to  fly  off 
from  the  axis,  and  this  tendency,  combined  with  gravita- 
tional attraction,  should  give  to  the  mass  the  form  of  an 
oblate  spheroid  similar  to  that  of  the  earth.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  as  determined  by  measure- 
ment (see  Geodesy),  coincide  closely  with  those  theoretically 
deduced  from  the  relation  of  its  velocity  of  rotation  to  gravi- 
tative  force. 

Dimensions  of  the  Earth. 

Miles.  Miles. 

Mean  radius 3,958'8    Mean  diameter 7,917"5 

Equatorial  radius. . .  3,963-3  Equatorial  diameter.  7,926'5 
Polar  radius   3.949-9     Polar  diameter 7,899-7 

Difference 13-4        Difference 26-8 

Equatorial  circumference 24,902  miles. 

Meridiimal  circumference 24,860      " 

Difference 43      " 

Area  of  the  surface 196.940,000  sq.  miles. 

Volume 260.000.000,000  cubic  miles. 

These  cjuantities  are  based  on  the  S[)heroid  deduced  by  A. 
R.  Clarke,  and  published  in  1866,  the  spheroid  adopted  by 
most  great  surveys. 

The  preceding  statements  ignore  the  details  of  the  earth's 
surface,  such  as  mountains,  continents,  ocean  beds,  and 
apply  to  an  ideal  spheroid  whose  surface  coincides  almost 
precisely  with  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  with  the  level 
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extension  i)f  that  surfiice  beneath  the  hind.  A  Kn-el  surfiice 
is  oriiinHrily  cimceiveil  as  phiiie,  lint  it  really  leiiresents  a 
certain  e(|iiililjrium  of  attractive  and  rotational  forces,  and 
is  always  curveil.  As  the  snrfac-e  of  the  earth  is  ruf;ose,  and 
as  the  bodies  of  rock  immeiliately  beneath  tlie  snrface  vary 
in  density,  and  therefore  in  attraction,  the  level  surface  has 
local  irregularities,  nndiilalinf.'  irently  in  every  pari.  When 
account  is  taken  of  these  undulations  the  level  surface  is 
called  a  k^'"'''-  t"  dislinijuish  it  from  the  ideal  terrestrial 
spheroiil  to  which  it  approximates. 

■i.  CirrlfH  itnd  Zones. — Upon  any  globe  representing  the 
earth  there  is  drawn  for  convenience  a  system  of  conven- 
tional lines.  The  two  points  at  which  the  axis  intereects 
the  surface  are  called  respectively  the  north  ]iole  and  south 
pole;  a  circle  miilway  between  them  is  called  the  ecpiator. 
A  series  of  circles  parallel  ti>  the  ecpiator  and  systematically 
disposed  on  either  side  are  called  jiarallcls.  They  are  used 
to  indicate  distances  from  the  equator.  The  equator  divides 
the  spherical  surface  into  two  ecpial  parts;  the  parallels  di- 
vide it  into  unequal  ]iarts.  Another  series  of  lines  called 
meridians  pass  from  pole  to  pole,  intersecting  the  ecpiator 
and  each  parallel  at  right  angles.  These  are  ecpially  spaced 
al)out  the  eipiator.  and  at  the  ecpiator  arc  parallel  with  one 
another,  but  they  gradually  c'onverge  toward  the  poles.  The 
portion  of  a  meridian  included  Ijetweeii  the  equator  and 
either  pole  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  and  it  is  divided 
after  the  manner  of  circular  arcs  into  degrees.  Distances 
from  the  equator  northward  or  soutlnvarii  arc^  reckoneil  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  and  are  called  latitude.  The 
parallels  an;  drawn  to  facilitate  their  estimation.  The 
equator  and  parallels,  all  being  circles,  are  likewise  divided 
into  degrees,  and  distances  upon  them  are  reckoned  east- 
ward and  westward  from  a  selected  meridian  known  as  the 
initial  meridian.  Sucli  distances,  given  in  terms  of  arc.  are 
known  as  longitude.  The  position  of  any  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  accurately  indicated  by  recording  its 
latitude  and  longitude,  which  are  called  its  geographic  co- 
ordinatcKs.  I'pon  maps  other  than  globes,  as,  for  example, 
those  which  accompany  this  article,  lines  are  drawn  repre- 
.senting  meridians  ancl  parallels,  and  these  lines  constitute  a 
framewc>rk  to  which  all  otlwr  parts  of  the  map  are  adjusted. 
They  are  collectively  called  the  projecticm  of  the  map.  See 
Dkgrees  of  Latitude  and  Loxgitide  and  Map. 

In  addition  to  the  parallels  of  the  projection,  wliic-h  are 
drawn  at  equal  intervals,  four  parallels  are  drawn  on  maps 
to  indicate  the  limits  of  certain  zones.  The  arctic  circle  is 
a  jiarallel  at  a  distanc-e  of  li'.i  27i'  from  the  north  pole,  the 
antarctic  c:ircle  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  south  pole. 
and  these  two  are  known  as  the  polar  circles.  The  tropic  of 
Cancer  is  a  ]iarallel  at  a  distance  of  23°  27-J'  N.  of  the 
ecpiator,  and  the  tropic  of  Cajiricorn  lies  at  the  same  dis- 
tance .S.  of  the  equator.  The  areas  included  by  the  arc- 
tic and  antarctic  circles  are  called  respectively  thc^  nur/h 
friyid  20IIK  tiuil  siiii/h  friffid  zoiip.  The  area  between  the 
arctic  circle  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  called  the  iiarlh 
temperii/f  zoin\  and  the  cMirrespondiiig  area  of  the  soul  hern 
heinisj)here  is  the  xaiith  teinperate  zone.  The  area  between 
the  two  tropics  is  the  torrid  zone.  The  positions  of  the 
polar  and  tropical  circles  depend  on  the  relation  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation  to  the  ]ilane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  day  and  with  the  cycle  of  the  seasons.  If  the 
earth's  axis  were  iierpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it 
travels  about  the  sun,  the  sun's  apparent  course  as  seen  by 
an  observer  on  the  ecpiator  would  be  invariable  and  would 
[lass  through  the  zenith  each  day.  Its  apiiarent  course  as 
seen  by  an  observer  at  eit  her  pole  would  each  day  follow  the 
horizon  about  its  complete  circle.  As  the  axis  is  inclined 
from  the  vertical,  each  pole  in  alternation  is  turned  some- 
what toward  the  sun,  and  each  hemisphere  in  alternation 
receives  a  greater  amount  of  light  and  heat.  When  the 
north  pole  is  turned  toward  the  sun  to  its  extreme  amount 
the  hypothetic  observer  at  the  north  pole  sees  the  sun  more 
than  Zi"  above  the  horizon  during  the  entire  day  of  twenly- 
fcjiir  hc^nrs,  and  to  every  observer  within  the  arctic  circle  the 
sun  is  also  visible  during  the  entire  day.  At  the  same  time 
the  sun  is  invisible  to  all  observers  wit  hin  the  antarctic  circle. 
To  an  observer  on  the  ecpiator  the  sun  at  midday  appears 
23'  N.  of  t  he  zenith,  and  to  an  observer  on  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer the  sun  at  midday  appears  in  the  zenith.  To  all  ob- 
servers in  the  north  teinperate  zone  the  apparent  course  of 
the  snii  is  higher  than  at  other  seasons,  and  it  is  visible  for 
more  than  twelve  hours;  to  all  observers  in  the  south  tem- 
perate zone  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  is  relatively  low, 


and  it  is  visible  less  than  twelve  hours.  Six  months  later, 
when  the  opposite  pole  is  iiudined  toward  the  sun,  all  these 
various  relations  and  conditions  are  reversed.  During  the 
period  of  greater  illumination  of  the  northern  heinisphero 
a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  heat  is  received  from 
the  sun.  and  summer  is  the  result ;  on  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere winter  is  experienced  at  the  same  time,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  corresponds  to 
summer  in  the  southern. 

Each  point  of  the  earth's  surface  receives  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun  for  the  same  aggregate  period  during  each  year, 
viz.,  for  half  of  the  whole  period,  but  the  total  amount  of 
heat  received  nevertheless  varies  from  place  to  place.  This 
variation  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  a  bundle  of  ravs  hav- 
ing a  cross  section  of  a  S(|uare  mile  is  ret^eived  by  a  square 
mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  When  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky 
a  bundle  of  rays  of  the  .same  size  is  distributed  over  several 
sipiare  miles  of  surface,  and  the  heat  received  l)y  each  unit 
of  surface  is  correspondingly  les.s.  This  difference,  which 
makes  the  middle  of  each  day  warmer  than  the  morning 
or  evening,  also  makes  the  equatorial  region  of  the  earth 
warmer  than  the  polar  regions.  There  is  a  gradual  increase 
in  solar  heat  from  the  poles  to  the  ecpiator.  and  this  increase 
is  reflected  in  the  general  distribution  of  climates  over  the 
globe.  As  a  whole,  the  torrid  zone  has  warmer  climates  than 
the  temperate  zones,  and  the  teinperate  zones  are  warmer 
than  the  frigid.  The  local  climate  of  each  district  is  af- 
fected also  by  other  conditions,  such  as  its  altitiule,  the 
proximity  of  forests,  mountains,  sandy  deserts,  areas,  large 
liodies  of  water,  or  the  character  of  the  country  from  which 
the  prevailing  winds  blow.  Thus  the  climate  of  oceanic 
islands  is  tempered  by  the  air  from  the  surrounding  water, 
the  changes  of  temperature  in  which  are  gradual  and  slight 
comparatively  to  those  of  the  land.  For  particulai-s  as  to  the 
climate  of  S[iecial  localities,  see  the  article  Cmm.\te. 

The  area  of  each  )iolar  zone  is  8,204,(K)0  sq.  miles ;  of  each 
temperate  zc^ne,  51,215,000  scj.  miles;  and  of  the  torrid  zone, 
78,102,0(X»  Sep  miles. 

4.  General  C'oHs7(7»/('(»i.^Tlie  visible  portion  of  the  main 
body  of  the  earth  is  solid,  consisting  of  rocks  of  various 
kinds.  These  rocks  are  arranged  more  or  less  regularlv  in 
layers  and  other  definite  units,  and  from  a  study  of  tlieir 
mode  of  arrangement,  as  exhibited  at  the  surface  and  in 
mines  and  wells,  valuable  inferences  have  been  drawn  with 
reference  to  the  general  composition  and  structure  of  the 
earth  for  a  distance  of  sc^veral  miles  downward  from  the 
snrface.  To  this  outer  portion,  concerning  which  much  is 
known  either  directly  or  through  legitimate  inference,  the 
term  crust  is  ordinarily  applied,  ancl  the  greater  mass  lying 
within  the  crust  is  called  the  nucleus.  No  definite  lower 
limit  is  assigned  to  the  crust,  and  the  term  is  variously  made 
to  include  tliicknc^.sses  from  5  or  10  miles  to  .")0  or  100  miles. 
It  can  be  defined  only  as  the  outer  jiortion.  in  distinction 
from  the  nucleus  or  inner  porti<m.  Outside  the  crust  are 
two  envelopes,  the  one  aqueous,  gathered  in  the  hollows  of 
the  snrface,  the  other  gaseous,  and  surrounding  the  entire 
globe  with  nearly  equable  distribution. 

5.  Composilion  of  tlie  Crust. — If  the  earth  were  once  in  a 
molten  condition,  as  indicated  l)y  the  nebular  hypothesis,  its 
original  cnisl  was  formed  by  the  congelation  of  the  outer 
molten  layer.  If  any  portion  of  such  original  crust  remains 
at  the  surfac'C  it  has  iindergone  such  inoclilication  by  subse- 
quent action  that  it  c'aii  not  now  be  identified.  The  visible 
rocks  result  immediately  from  other  processes.  In  large 
part  they  are  formed  from  the  con.solidalion  of  sediments 
gathered  in  ancient  oceans;  in  other  part  they  are  derived 
from  till!  congelation  of  lavas  extruded  through  the  sedi- 
ments and  spread  on  the  surface:  in  other  part  they  arc 
formed  by  the  alteration  through  various  i>liysical  and 
chemic'al  processes  of  sedimentary  and  igneous  nicks.  They 
exhibit  great  variety  in  composition  and  texture  as  well  lus 
in  their  structural  relations,  and  from  their  study  has  been 
deduced  a  history  of  the  transformations  of  the  surface, 
going  back  (bniugh  an  immense  period  of  time.  (See  Ge- 
ology.) Not  withstanding  their  variety,  it  has  been  found 
possible,  by  combining  the  results  of  a  great  number  of 
chemical  analyses,  to  reach  a  fairly  trustworthy  estimate  of 
the  average  composition  of  the  crust.  From  the  combina- 
tion ancl  stuily  of  880  analyses,  F.  W.  Clarke  finds  that  oxy- 
gen constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  crust,  silicon,  the 
metallic  base  of  quartz,  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  and 
that  the  metals  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  |io- 
tassium,  and  sodium  are  of  importance  in  the  order  named. 
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Per  cent. 

Hydrogen 0*21 

Phosphorus 010 

Mau^auese 008 

Sulphur 003+ 

Barium 0  03 

Chlorine 001 

Chromium 0"01 

Total 100  00 


The  precise  percentages  deduced  by  him  are  contained  in 
the  following  table : 

ELEMEXTART   CONSTITUEXTS   OF   THE   EARTll's   CRVST. 
Per  cent. 

Oxvgen 47"J9 

Silicon t-  2T-21 

Aluminum 7  "81 

Iron 546 

Calcium 3'77 

Slagnesium 2 '  68 

Potassium 2'40 

Sodium ...  2-.30 

Titanium   0a3 

Carbon 022 

6.  Internal  Temperatures. — Each  day  while  the  sun  shines 
all  parts  of  the  surface  acquire  heat  from  the  solar  rays.  At 
all  times,  both  day  and  night,  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sur- 
face outward.  As  a  result  of  this  unequal  heating  and  more 
equable  cooling  the  surfaces  of  rock  and  soil  grow  warmer 
during  the  day  and  grow  cooler  during  the  night.  Simi- 
larly the  soil  is  gradually  heated  during  summer  and  is 
gradually  cooled  during  winter.  Tliese  variations  of  tlie 
surface  are  communicated  downward,  but  with  diminishing 
amount,  so  that  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface  they 
cease  to  be  perceptible.  The  diurnal  changes  affect  but  a 
few  feet  of  soil  or  rock  ;  the  annual  changes  a  few  scores  of 
feet.  Beneath  the  zone  of  annual  change  a  constant  temper- 
ature is  found,  and  this  constant  temperature  coincides 
closely  with  tlie  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  imme- 
diately above.  It  varies  therefore  with  the  local  climate, 
and  is' higher  in  equatorial  regions  than  in  polar.  Passing 
further  downward  by  means  of  an  artificial  excavation,  such 
as  a  mine  or  artesian  well,  a  gradual  change  is  found,  the 
temperature  of  the  rock  increasing  more  or  less  uniformly 
with  the  depth.  The  rate  of  increase  varies  in  different 
places,  ranging  from  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  each  150 
feet  of  descent  to  one  degree  Fahrenlieit  for  each  30  feet. 
The  general  or  normal  rate  is  perhaps  one  degree  in  7.5  feet. 
The  water  which  rises  from  deep  artesian  wells  retains  the 
temperature  of  its  source,  and  is  invariably  warmer  than 
the  ordinary  spring  water  of  the  locality. 

Similar  evidence  as  to  internal  temperature  is  afforded  by 
springs.  If  in  any  district  the  average  temperature  of 
springs  issuing  from  the  rock  is  compared  with  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
higher;  and  wherever  the  relation  of  the  spring  to  the  rock 
structure  indicates  that  the  water  has  risen  from  a  consider- 
able depth  beneath  the  surface,  its  temperature  is  notably 
high,  so  that  the  spring  is  classed  as  thermal.  Other  evi- 
dence of  the  same  tenor  is  afforded  by  volcanoes,  which 
bring  to  the  surface  from  unknown  depths  not  only  steam, 
requiring  for  its  production  a  temperature  of  312°  P.,  but 
molten  rock  with  temperature  of  2.000'  and  upward. 

These  facts  show  not  only  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
has  a  higher  temperature  than  the  exterior,  but  they  show 
that  tliere  is  a  movement  of  heat  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface,  whence  it  is  dissipated  by  radiation.  It  is  a  law  of 
physics  that  where  two  bodies  in  contact  have  different 
temperatures,  heat  flows  from  the  warmer  to  the  cooler,  and 
this  flow  continues  until  they  have  the  same  temperature. 
The  progressively  higher  temperatures  found  at  progress- 
ively greater  depths  from  the  surface  demonstrate  that  there 
is  an  upward  flow  of  heat.  Heat  is  also  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  subterranean  flow  of  water.  The  water  of  each 
thermal  siiring  was  originally  derived  from  rain,  and  pene- 
trated the  earth  at  localities  remote  from  its  point  of  issue. 
As  it  entered  the  earth  it  had  the  temperature  normal  to  the 
surface  at  the  locality.  In  its  subterranean  course  it  received 
heat  from  the  rocks,  and  its  aitiuired  heat  was  conveyed  to 
the  surface.  Similarly  the  heat  of  lavas,  derived  from  tlie 
terrestrial  store,  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  there  dissi- 
pated by  radiation.  All  the  phenomena  of  wells,  thermal 
springs,  and  volcanoes,  are  plienomena  of  the  terrestrial 
crust.  They  tell  us  nothing  directly  of  the  temperature  of 
the  nucleus,  but  they  are  in  full  accord  with  that  portion  of 
the  Laplacian  hypotliesis  which  sup|)oses  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  was  originally  intensely  hot,  and  that  the 
lost  portion  of  the  original  store  of  heat  has  been  givulually 
dissipated  at  the  surface.  It  may  jdausibly  be  assumed  that 
the  t(^in[)cratiire  continues  to  increase  downward  for  an  in- 
definite distance,  the  rate  of  incretuse  gradually  diminishing; 
but  any  more  defiiiite  hypothesis  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  internal  lieat  must  be  based  upon  special  pos- 
tulates as  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  nucleus  and  the 
molecular  cluinges  accompanying  gradual  refrigeration.    We 


are,  moreover,  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  the  laws  affecting 
the  rate  of  movement  of  heat  in  bodies  subjected  to  temper- 
atures anil  pressures  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  repro- 
duced in  our  laboratories.  See  Refrigeratiox  of  the 
Earth. 

7.  Densittj  and  Mass. — The  density  of  a  body  is  the  ratio 
of  its  weight  or  mass  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
The  data  of  astronomy,  in  conjunction  with  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  give  the  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  to 
the  masses  of  the  sun  and  the  principal  planets,  and  thus 
the  determination  of  the  absolute  mass  of  the  earth  will  de- 
termine the  absolute  masses  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and 
then  their  density  can  be  found.  The  densities  of  the  more 
important  kinds  of  rock  range  from  2'3  to  3'1,  and  the  mean 
density  of  the  visible  portion  of  the  crust,  as  determined 
from  many  samples  of  rock,  is  approximately  2'7.  As  all 
substances  are  more  or  less  compressible,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  crust  and  all  parts  of  the  nucleu-s, 
being  pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  overlying  portions,  are 
compressed  into  less  space  and  therefore  have  gi'eater  den- 
sity than  the  superficial  portions.  The  conclusion  thus  indi- 
cated by  theoretical  considerations  has  been  amply  sustained 
by  the  results  of  measurement.  The  subject  has  been  ap- 
proached in  various  ways,  de|)ending  for  the  most  part  on  the 
comparison  of  the  earth's  attraction  with  the  attraction  ex- 
erted by  some  smaller  body  of  known  mass.  In  the  earlier 
experiments  the  mass  used  for  comparison  was  that  of  a 
mountain  or  hill  whose  form  was  carefully  measured,  and 
whose  density  was  determined  by  weighing  numerous  sam- 
ples of  rock.  By  means  of  astronomic  observations  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  the  plumb  line  was  ascertained  on  each 
side  of  the  eminence,  and  their  convergence  was  determined. 
It  was  assumed  that  in  the  absence  of  the  mountain  they 
would  converge  so  as  to  meet  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  but 
that  they  would  be  drawn  together  by  the  mountain's  at- 
traction so  as  to  converge  toward  a  point  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face, and  froiu  the  observed  convergence  it  was  found  possi- 
ble to  compute  the  relative  attractive  force  of  the  mountain 
and  the  earth  and  thence  to  deduce  the  mass  of  the  earth. 
In  1778  Ma.skelyne  and  Hutton,  from  observations  at  Mt. 
Sehiehallion,  in  Scotland,  deduced  4'.5  as  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth.  Subsequent  determinations  of  the  mass  of  the 
mountain  and  rccomputations  based  on  these  gave  to  Play- 
fair  and  Hutton  severally  the  densities  4-7  and  O'O.  Similar 
observations  at  a  hill  near  Edinburgh,  known  as  Arthur's 
Seat,  afforded  .lames  and  Clarke  the  estimate  5'3  ;  and  Pech- 
maun,  from  observations  in  the  Alps,  deduced  5'4. 

A  second  method  of  determination  depended  on  pendulum 
observations.  One  of  the  factors  determining  the  time  in 
which  a  pendulum  completes  its  oscillation  is  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  when  the  same  pendulum  is  swung  succes- 
sively at  different  loctilities  the  comparison  of  its  oscillation 
periods  affortls  a  delicate  indication  of  the  relative  values  of 
the  attractive  force  at  the  localities.  As  the  force  with 
which  bodies  are  attracted  toward  the  earth  varies  with 
reference  to  their  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  it 
was  thought  that  the  com)iarison  of  the  oscillation  periods 
of  the  pendulum  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  at  its  base, 
or  at  the  entrance  of  a  mine  and  at  its  bottom,  might  afford 
a  valuable  estimate  of  the  earth's  ma.ss  and  density,  provided 
due  account  were  taken  of  the  masses  and  distances  of 
mountains  and  other  superficial  bodies  in  tlie  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pendulum  stations.  Observations  of  this 
character  have  been  made  by  Carlini  in  the  Alps,  by  Bou- 
gtier  and  La  Condamine  in  Peru,  by  Airy  at  a  colliery  in 
England,  by  Jlendenhall  at  the  peak  of  Fujisan,  in  .Tapan, 
ami  by  Sterneck  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia,  the  results  for 
the  (iensity  varying  from  4'39  (t'arliiii)  to  fi-.i"  (Airy).  In 
ISHf)  Wilsing  made  an  important  variation  in  the  pendulum 
experiment  by  substituting  for  change  of  position  an  arti- 
ficial change  in  local  attraction.  He  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose a  large  mass  of  iron,  which  he  placed  successively  in 
various  positions  willi  reference  to  a  pendulum.  The  den- 
sity ('ompuled  by  him  was  Ty'iH. 

All  exjieriments  involving  the  weights  of  mountains  are 
to  a  cerliiin  extent  unsatisfaetory.  first,  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  deduce  from  superficial  observations  a  close  approx- 
imallon  to  the  weight  of  a  mountain :  and,  second,  because 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  immediately  beneath  mountains  have  less  density  than 
the  portions  beneath  deep  valleys.  As  early  as  1798  an  ex- 
periment W!is  devised  by  Cavendish  which  obviates  this 
objection.  A  slender  wooden  rod,  having  a  small  lead  ball 
attached  to  each  end,  was  suspended  in  a  glazed  box  by 
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means  of  a  delicate  wire,  lui  apparatus  constituting  the  tor- 
sion balance  of  Coulomb.  In  a  position  of  rest  the  rod  hangs 
lower  than  in  any  other  po<;ition,  and  the  tendency  of  grav- 
itation is  to  maintain  that  position  ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
the  rivd  is  lilted  by  a  small  rotation  is  so  slight  that  it  is 
possible  to  iniluce  rotation  by  means  of  the  attraction  of 
bodies  exceedingly  small  iis  compared  with  the  earth.  Cav- 
endish used  two  large  balls  of  leail,  which  he  caused  to  ap- 
proach the  opposite  ends  of  the  balance  from  opposite  sides. 
From  the  lesulting  deflection  he  deduced  a  terrestrial  den- 
sity of  5-5.  Subsequently  various  students  repeated  his  ob- 
servations with  more  rolincd  apjiaralus,  obtaining  for  the 
earth's  density  the  values  .r4S  (Keich),  ooS  (Keich),  5-67 
(Baily),  5'.56  (Cornu  and  liaiUe).  An  analogous  experiment 
by  Poynting  substituted  for  the  torsion  balance  a  delicate 
beam  scale  and  yielded  an  estimate  of  5'7.  Au  experiment 
by  von  Jolly  dejiended,  like  the  pendulum  experiments, 
upon  the  variation  of  gravity  with  distance  from  the  earth. 
\V  it h  a  beam  scale  he  first  compared  two  balls  of  mercury 
in  the  usual  way,  and  then  compared  them  again  with  one 
resting  in  the  scale  pan  and  the  other  suspended  about  70 
feet  beneath.     His  result  for  the  density  was  .5-7. 

Considering  the  variety  of  methods  by  which  the  subject 
has  been  approached,  and  the  vast  disparity  in  size  between 
the  earth  and  the  various  bodies  with  which  it  has  been 
compared,  the  resulting  estimates  are  wonderfully  acc-ordant. 
The  results  which 
command  the  great- 
est confidence  are 
those  obtained  by  I  he 
method  of  Cavendish 
with  the  aid  of  more 
refined  apparatus, 
and  those  obtained 
by  Wilsing.  The 
final  determination  of 
Keich,  5-58.  that  of 
Cornu  and  Bailie, 
O'.'JG,  that  of  Baily  as 
corrected  by  Cornu 
and  liaille,  o'.'>6,  and 
that  of  Wilsing,  rr'jS, 
give  as  a  mean  5'.57, 
and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  ac- 
curate determination 
of  the  earth's  mean 
<h>nsity  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  of  the 
mean  density  of  any 
mountain  mjuss,  or  of 
the  earth's  crust  sis  a  whole.  The  combination  of  the  mean 
density  with  the  volume,  as  given  above,  vields  a-s  the  total 
nuiss  of  the  earth  6,660,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons  of  3,000 
lb.  each. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth  being  5*57  and  the  superfi- 
cial density  but  3'7,  it  is  manifest  that  the  central  density  is 
considerably  greater  than  tlie  mean,  but  the  vertical  distri- 
bution of  densities  is  not  equally  clear.  Wo  have  learned 
little  of  the  compressibility  of  rocks,  aiul  we  are  whoUv  ig- 
norant of  their  compressibility  at  high  temperatures.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  nucleus  is  constituted  of  mate- 
rials like  those  of  the  crust,  and  that  their  great  density  is 
due  purely  to  condensation  under  jircssure.  It  is  equally 
conceivable  that  the  tendency  toward  condensation  duo  to 
pressure  is  in  the  main  coiniterbalanccd  by  the  ten<lency 
toward  expansion  due  to  heat,  an<l  that  the  nucleal  density 
of  the  earth  arises  from  the  presence  of  substances  s|)ccific- 
ally  heavy.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  earth  occurs  only  or  chiefly  near  the  surface,  and 
that  tlu'  nucleus  consists  largely  of  metals  in  an  unoxidized 
condition.  If  the  nucleus  contains  a  series  of  dillerent  sub- 
stances arranged  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities,  then 
the  downwaril  succession  of  densities  may  be  characterized 
by  a  series  of  abrupt  steps,  concerning  which  it  is  vain  to 
speculate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  densities  are  due  pri- 
marily to  compression,  then  their  sequence  should  conform 
to  some  continuous  law.  Such  a  law,  suggested  by  the  as- 
tronomer Laplace,  is  that  the  downward  increment  of  den- 
sity varies  as  the  S(|uare  root  of  the  increment  of  pressure. 
Postulating  this  law  and  assuming  the  superficial  density 
of  the  earth  to  be  '2  75  and  its  mean  density  to  be  5-.50,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Woodward  has  computed  the  quantities  of  the  table 
given  in  the  next  column. 


DENSITY,  GRAVITY.  .AND   PRESSURE  AT  VARIOUS  DEPTHS  WITHIS 
THE  EARTH,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAW  POSTUL.\TED  BY  LAPLACE. 


Depth 

Deiutty. 

Gravity. 

FraMun  IB 
•Imotpbcn*. 

D-fpth 
IsmUo. 

Deiuity. 
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ProauTv  lo 

MtmuiphcrM. 

0 

4  T5 
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1 
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10379 

2r.(;.0(X) 

5 

2-7(1 

lOOOti 

2.020 

(ilO 

4  50 

•10392 

3.V1,IN10 

10 

a-78 
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4.2(H) 

1,(100 

,^■03 
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ur^.iNiii 

15 

2  79 

10018 

(•..:««) 

2,1100 

8-28 

osiia 

1,7(I0.I)IH) 

ao 

2-81 

10024 

K.IUIO 

S.OOO 

1012 

0-45t)7 

2.(UI>.I"I0 

DO 

2-89 

rootio 

2:;.(KH) 

3,'J59 

10-74 

00000 

3,000,0(W 

100 

303 

10116 

4o,3U0 

1 

•  This  is  the  maximum  value.    At  the  corresponding  depth,  610 
miles,  a  given  mass  would  have  the  greatest  weight. 

In  the  great  surveys  of  Europe,  India,  and  the  United 

States,  measuremtMits  of  high  precision  have  been  carried 
by  the  method  of  triungulation  over  broad  areas.  Through 
these  measurements  it  has  been  po.ssible  to  compare  with 
one  another  astronomic  obscn-atioiis  made  at  many  points, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  these  comparisons  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  fa<"t,  which  has  been  previously  mentioned,  that  the 
geoid  deviates  at  nearly  all  points  from  the  ftmn  of  the 
theoretic  spheroid.  In  other  wiu-ds,  it  is  found  that  the 
plumb  line  at  a  majority  of  localities  is  not  strictly  normal 
to  the  general  spheroid,  but  inclines  toward  one  side  or  an- 
other.    This  is  found  to  be  the  ca.se  not  only  in  the  vicinity 
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of  mountains,  where  exceptional  attractive  masses  arc  visi- 
ble, but  also  upon  plains,  where  it  must  be  a.ssumi!d  that 
the  deviations  of  the  plumb  line  are  caused  by  local  va- 
riations in  the  density  of  the  crust.  From  a  study  of  these 
variations,  and  from  a  co-ordinate  study  of  pendulum  obser- 
vations, it  has  been  determined,  first,  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  conspicuously  heterogeneous  as  regards  density, 
varying  rapidly  and  irregularly  ;  and,  second,  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way  those  portions  of  the  crust  beneath  continents  and 
plateaus  arc  less  dense  than  the  portions  beneath  oceans.  A 
conclusion  of  t  he  same  character  is  reached  from  the  study 
of  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water.  As  geogra- 
phers usually  divide  the  earth  into  two  hemispheres,  eastern 
and  western,  the  ea.stcrii  cimtaiiis  much  more  land  than  the 
western;  or  if  it  be  divided  into  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  then  the  greater  amount  of  land  is  found  in 
the  northern.  Tlie  inequality  may  be  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  a  division  into  hemispheres  such  that  England 
shall  occupy  the  center  of  one  and  a  point  near  New  Zea- 
land the  center  of  the  other.  As  thus  divided,  45  per  cent, 
of  the  former  hemisphere  consists  of  land,  and  only  11  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  (.See  figure.)  If  the  highest  lands  lay  in 
the  hemisphere  having  the  smaller  land  area,  and  if  the  deep- 
est oceans  lay  in  the  hemisphere  having  the  smaller  water  area, 
these  facts  might  compensate  for  the  inequality  in  areas; 
but  the  actual  condition  is  just  the  reverse;.  In  the  hemi- 
sphere with  the  greater  urea  of  land  the  height  of  the  land  is 
nearly  one-fifth  greater  than  in  the  water  hemisphere;  in 
the  area  characterized  by  the  greater  extent  of  water  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in  the 
land  hemisphere.  The  mobility  of  the  water  enables  it  to 
move  freely  in  any  direction,  and  we  must  assume  that  its 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  determined  by  the 
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earth's  attraction;  nevertheless  we  find  that  more  than 
half  the  total  volume  of  water  is  gathered  in  one  hemi- 
spliere,  and  that  the  hemisphere  containing  the  greatest 
continental  masses  fails  to  draw  to  it  a  due  share  of  tlie 
water.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  excess  of  attract- 
ive force  on  the  oceanic  side  of  the  earth  is  due  to  excep- 
tionally high  density  in  portions  of  the  crust  or  nucleus  on 
that  side. 

8.  Condition  of  the  Nucleus. — One  of  the  most  difficult 
inquiries  affecting  the  earth's  nucleus  relates  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  liquid  or  solid.  Early  in  the  progress  of  geo- 
logic inquiry  facts  indicating  its  liquidity  were  discovered, 
and  their  sufficiency  was  not  questioned.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, other  facts  discovered  in  tlie  progress  of  pliysical  and 
astronomical  science  were  found  to  indicate  solidity,  and 
the  question  is  still  involved  in  serious  donbt.  The  consid- 
erations favoring  the  theory  of  liquidity  are  as  follows:  1. 
Tlie  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  downward,  if  continued, 
gives  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  miles  a  sufficient  heat  to 
liquefy  all  known  rocks.  3.  The  rocks  which  issue  from 
volcanoes  are  actually  liquid,  and  have  temperatures  com- 
mensurate with  those  deduced  from  the  progressive  increase 
found  in  wells  and  mines.  3.  Rocks  brought  to  the  surface 
by  denudation  in  various  regions  are  crumpled  and  in- 
tricately folded,  as  though  kneaded  while  in  a  plastic  con- 
dition. 4.  From  time  to  time  in  the  geologic  history  of  the 
crust  not  only  broad  tracts  but  narrow  belts  of  the  crust 
have  risen,  wliile  others  adjacent  to  thera  have  gone  down 
— changes  wliich  appear  difficult  of  explanation  unless  the 
crust  rests  on  a  soft  substratum. 

The  first  consideration  adduced  by  the  opponents  of  the 
theory  of  liquidity  is  that  most  substances,  and  probably  all 
of  the  ordinary  rocks,  expand  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  condition  and  contract  in  congelation.  For  this 
reason  liquefaction  is  opposed  by  pressure,  and  a  much 
higlier  temperature  is  necessary  to  melt  a  rock  subjected  to 
great  pressure.  The  fact  that  subterranean  substances  are 
hot  does  not,  therefore,  of  itself  demonstrate  that  they  are 
liquid.  It  must  be  shown  in  addition  that  their  heat  is  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  restraining  tendency  of  the  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  volcanoes  not  only  erupt  lava  but  also 
cease  eruption,  and  it  is  argued  that,  if  the  lava  erupted 
were  part  of  a  molten  nucleus,  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  production  of  an  eruption  sliould  also  suffice  for  its  con- 
tinuance. It  is  also  pointed  out  that  eruptions  at  neiglibor- 
ing  vents  do  not  exhibit  such  harmony  of  action  as  might 
be  expected  if  they  communicated  with  the  same  body  of 
molten  material.  Eruptions  at  different  points  in  a  vol- 
canic district  are  neither  simultaneous  nor  alternate,  but 
appear  altogether  independent. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  as  fully  explained  in  the 
article  under  that  title,  is  due  to  a  twisting  of  the  earth  by 
attractions  of  other  bodies  acting  on  that  portion  in  equa- 
torial regions  wliich  projects  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  to  which  the  earth's  figure  aiiproximates.  The  twist- 
ing is  opposed  by  the  inertia  of  rotation,  or  the  tendency  of 
every  rotating  body — such,  for  example,  as  a  top  or  a  gyro- 
scope— to  resist  the  deflection  of  its  axis  of  rotation.  (See 
Gyroscope.)  The  observed  amount  of  precession  seems  to 
imply  all  the  resistance  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  eartli's 
mass,  whereas,  if  a  liquid  spherical  nucleus  were  surrounded 
by  a  .soliil  crust,  resistance  would  be  afforded  only  liy  the 
crust.  Tlie  earth  tlius  seems  to  behave  as  a  rigid  and  tlieri^- 
fore  solid  boily.  This  argument,  originally  advanced  by 
Hopkins,  has  been  much  discussed  by  physicists,  and  its 
force  has  been  somewhat  weakened  by  considerations  suljsc- 
quently  adduced  by  Hennessey  and  Thompson.  An  argu- 
ment ill  favor  of  rigiility  has  also  been  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  of  tides.  These  depend  on  the  inequality  of  at- 
tractions exerted  by  the  moon  and  sun  on  the  parts  of  the 
earth  nearest  and  most  remote  from  them,  which  inequali- 
ties tend  to  produce  a  small  distortion  of  the  globe.  Doubt- 
less some  (listorthm  is  prochiced  in  the  earth,  but  a  greater 
distortion  is  |)i'oduced  in  its  aqueous  envelo[ie,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  finds  ext)ression  in  the  oceanic  tides. 
If  the  earth,  or  all  of  it  excepting  a  thin  crust,  were  liquid, 
it  would  r('S|iond  freely  to  the  deforming  force,  and  tlicre 
woiilil  lie  no  discrepancy  between  its  tide  and  that  of  the 
a(|ueous  envelope.  It  has  therefore  been  argued  that  the 
earth  either  is  a  rigid  body  or  else  has  a  rigid  crust  of  great 
thickness. 

The  apparent  conflict  between  the  geologic  data  and  the 
data  connected  with  the  attractions  of  celestial  bodies  has 


probably  depended  in  part  upon  the  difficulty  which  the 
mind  experiences  in  passing  from  the  consideration  of  small 
bodies  and  small  amounts  of  force  to  the  consideration  of 
large  bodies  subjected  to  correspondingly  great  stresses  and 
strains.  In  relation  to  such  forces  as  we  apply  in  the  arts, 
the  rocks  of  the  earth  are  exceedingly  rigid,  resisting  great 
stresses  and  fracturing  in  a  brittle  manner  when  their  resist- 
ance is  overcome ;  but  when  masses  and  forces  are  consid- 
ered of  the  magnitude  of  those  with  which  terrestrial  phys- 
ics deals,  all  rocks  are  properly  regarded  as  viscous,  behav- 
ing in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  those  of  such  plastic  sub- 
stances as  wax  and  clay.  At  a  depth  of  2  or  3  miles  beneath 
the  surface  it  is  quite  possible  that  rocks  may  be  molded 
into  new  shapes,  not  only  without  fracture,  but  even  with- 
out losing  the  strength  which  they  exhibit  at  the  surface. 
But  while  this  and  other  considerations  may  contribute  to  a 
conception  of  possible  physical  conditions  and  possible 
physical  processes  in  the  earth's  interior,  the  problem  of  the 
actual  conditions  and  processes  remains  an  interesting  and 
important  field  of  investigation. 

9.  Magnetism  of  the  Earth. — It  is  the  property  of  mag- 
nets that,  when  brought  near  together,  they  tend  to  assume 
certain  definite  directions  with  reference  to  one  another. 
Whenever  a  magnet  at  a  distance  from  others  is  suspended 
in  such  manner  that  it  is  free  to  turn,  it  is  found  to  assume 
a  definite  direction  with  reference  to  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  magnet.  By  means  of  the  cora- 
jiass.  a  slender  magnet  so  suspended  as  to  rotate  freely  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force  has  been  observed  in  all  regions,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  mariner.  By  means  of  the  dip  needle,  a 
magnet  so  suspended  as  to  rotate  in  a  vertical  plane,  obser- 
vations have  been  made  of  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic 
direction  from  the  horizontal.  Through  these  observations 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  north  pole  of  the  earth- 
magnet  is  not  at  the  pole  of  rotation,  but  lies  about  17°  dis- 
tant, in  the  archipelago  N.  of  British  America:  that  the 
south  magnetic  pole  is  equally  distant  from  tlie  south  pole 
of  rotation,  and  that  the  local  directions  of  magnetic  force 
intersect  the  meridians  of  longitude  at  angles  which  vary 
from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  See  Magnet- 
ism, Terrestrial. 

10.  Configuration  of  the  Suiface. — In  comparison  with 
the  earth  as  a.  whole,  the  irregularities  of  its  surface  are 
small :  if  proportionately  represented  on  a  globe  15  feet  in 
diameter,  the  highest  mountain  wouhl  project  but  the 
eighth  part  of  an  inch  above  the  lowest  plain.  But  upon 
the  scale  of  nature,  and  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
activities  of  man,  they  are  of  signal  importance.  The  geog- 
rapher refers  all  inequalities  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  expressing  their  vertical  dimensions  as  heights 
above  and  depths  below  that  surface.  Above  that  surface 
spring  a  number  of  broad,  low  swells,  called  continents; 
below  it  are  sunk  still  broader  areas  called  ocean  lieds.  The 
surfaces  of  the  continents  are  diversified  here  and  there  by 
projecting  peaks  and  mountain  ranges,  between  and  about 
which  lie  valleys,  basins,  and  plains.  The  ocean  beds  are 
similarly  diversilied,  but  their  features  have  a  different 
nomenclature.  The  lowest  hollows  are  known  as  deeps, 
]irominences  approaching  the  surface  are  called  shoals,  and 
eminences  rising  above  the  surface  constitute  islands. 

To  tlie  origin  of  the  greater  inequalities  of  surface,  those 
of  continental  and  oceanic  magnitude,  science  has  yet  ob- 
tained no  clew,  and  no  meaning  has  been  discovered  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  continental  jirotubcrances.  It 
is  evident  that  the  outlines  of  the  continents  themselves 
depend  not  only  upon  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  but 
also  upon  the  volume  of  the  wati-r  by  which  that  surface  is 
partially  covered.  If  the  cartli  had  less  water,  or  if  it  had 
more,  some  other  contour  of  its  surface  would  be  followed 
bv  the  coast  line,  and  the  forms  of  the  areas  would  be  very 
different.  Ijittle  importance  is  therefore  to  be  attached  to 
the  conclusions  of  those  who  seek  to  discover  homologies  of 
earth  structure  by  studying  the  outlines  of  land  areas  and 
comparing  them  witli  triangh^s  and  other  geometrical 
figures.  On  the  accompanying  map  contours  are  drawn 
upon  land  areas  and  ocean  beds  at  vertical  intervals  of 
0,(100  feet,  and  the  areas  comprised  between  each  Jiair  of 
adjacent  contours  are  differently  shaded.  Each  of  these 
coiitours  shows  approximately  the  form  which  would  be 
given  to  the  coast  it'  the  volume  of  water  in  the  ocean  were 
either  inerea-sed  or  diminished  so  that  its  surface  stood  at 
the  corresponding  level.  Collectively,  they  show  the  dis- 
tribution of  tile  greater  prominences  and  hollows  of  the 
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earth's  surface.  It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  the 
highest  luomitains  but  the  f/rreatest  expanse  of  uplaml  oeeur 
in  the  Himalaya  district  of  Southern  Asia,  and  that  the 
ffreatest  of  tlie  ocean  deeps  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  (iivinj;  consideration  to  the 
contour  at  :i(MIO  feet  above  the  oeean-li'vel,  we  see  that  the 
principal  plateaus  and  uplands  of  the  land  surface  are  ar- 
ranj^ed  in  a  Ions;  line  begiiniing  with  the  southern  extremity 
of  South  America,  following  the  western  coast  of  the  two 
Americas  to  Alaska,  crossing  Asia  from  Eastern  Siberia  to 
Arabia,  with  a  great  expanse  in  the  Tilietan  region,  and 
continuing  through  Kaslern  Africa  to  its  southern  extrem- 
ity. A  branch  of  minor  imi)ortance  runs  from  Western 
Asia  along  the  shores  of  the  Jlediterranean  to  the  Allan- 
tic,  and  a  broad  outlier  occupies  the  island  of  Greenland. 
Giving  attention  to  the  line  of  8,000  fathoms,  or  1H,00()  feet 
below  sea-level,  we  see  that  the  areas  of  great  depression 
do  not  con.stitute  a  linear  series,  but  are  distrilmted  irregu- 
larly through  the  North  Atlantic  and  .South  Atlantic  Oceans 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  l*a<'itic  Ocean. 

The  following  tables  are  based  upon  comjiutations  by 
John  Murray  of  the  areas  of  the  earth's  surlace  lying  above 
and  below  various  contours : 

RELATIVE  AREAS  OF  THE  EARTH'S  Sl-RFACE  LVI.NG  ABOVE  AND 
BELOW   CERTAIN    LEVELS. 


CONTOURS. 

Per  cent,  of 
surface  above. 

Per  ccnU  of 
mrf»ce  below. 

Contour  21,(K)0  feet  above  sea-level 

c  • 

a-3 

27'7 
425 
57-3 
96-8 
99-93 

99 '996 

is.ooo    ■'       "           '-        

99-91 

12,000    "        "            •'         .   . 

99*3 

6,000    "        '•            '-         

97-7 

Sea-level 

72*3 

Contour   6.000  feet  below  sea-level 

12.000    '■        •'           "            

57  5 

42-7 

18.0IW    '■        •■            ■■         

32 

24,000    -        "            "         

0  07 

PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  EARTH  S  SURFACE  LVINO   BETWEEN  CER- 
TAIN  LEVELS. 

Per  cent. 

More  than  6,000  feet  aliove  sea-level 2-3 

Between  sea-level  and  6,000  feet  above 355 

below 148 

6.000  and  I'J.IXIO  feet  below  sea-level 14-8 

1-2.0IW  and  IM.OOil     "         -             "          394 

More  than  18,1100  feet  below  sea-level 3  2 


Total. 


1000 

It  appears  from  the  first  table  that  the  contour  which 
divides  the  surface  into  two  eipial  parts  falls  between  (i.OOO 
and  1-2,000  feet  below  sea-level,  and  the  figures  indicate 
9.000  feet  lu-;  its  approximate  depth.  From  tlie  second  table 
and  from  the  map  we  learn  that  the  earth's  surface,  it 
divested  of  its  aqueous  envelope,  would  present  as  its  great 
features  two  systems  of  broad  plateaus,  dilfering  in  height 
by  about  18,000  feet,  the  upper  comprising  one-fourth  and 
the  lower  two-lifths  of  the  entire  superficies. 

11.  Features  of  the  Land. — Topographic  features  con- 
sidered chiefly  with  reference  to  slope  and  contour  are 
plains,  plateaus  or  table-lands,  mountains,  ridges,  hills,  val- 
leys, basins,  canons,  etc.  Features  specially  relating  to 
bodies  of  water  are  islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  and 
coasts.  These  various  features  are  of  such  importance  in 
their  relation  to  man,  and  as  subjects  of  physiographic 
study,  that  separate  articles  are  assigned  to  them.  Their 
discussion  is  tlierefose  omitted  at  this  place,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  article  on  PiivsiocRAimv  and  the 
specnal  articles   entitled  Basin,  ('a*;on.  Coast.  Co.sti.vkxt, 

I)ESEKTS,  tiLACIERS,  GoROE,  IsLANO,  JlolNTAIN,  PlaIN,  PLA- 
TEAU, Prairie,  Valley,  Volcano,  etc.  See  also  the  articles 
on  the  various  political  divisions  of  the  world. 

M.  The  Aqueous  Envelope. — In  mass  the  water  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  xn'mr  of  the  globe.  If  it  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed it  wotdd  have  a  uniform  depth  of  about  9.000  feet. 
Gathered  as  it  is  into  the  hollows  of  the  surface,  it  leaves  a 
fourth  part  bare,  and  its  chief  body,  the  sea,  has  a  mean 
depth  of  I-2,.500  feet.  Its  minor  boil ies,  the  lakes,  although 
exceedingly  numerous,  contain  relatively  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  water,  and  constitute  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  aqueous  surfa<-e.  The  water  is  charac- 
terized by  two  great  systems  of  circulation  which  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  configuialion  and  character  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  on  the  disi  ribut  ion  of  climates.  From 
the  surfaces  of  water  bodies  moisture  is  lifted  into  the  air  to 
be  subsequently  discharged  as  rain  and  snow  upon  the  land. 


A  portion  of  the  rain  water  soaks  into  the  surface,  where  it 
occasions  a  stories  of  processes  resulting  in  the  decay  of 
rocks  and  the  formation  of  soil.  The  remainder  flowing 
over  the  surface  carries  with  it  particles  of  the  soil,  and 
gathering  into  rivulets  and  rivers  returns  to  the  sea  where 
its  load  of  detritus  is  deposited.  Through  this  circulation 
the  land  is  sculptured  and  is  rendered  fertile.  The  .second 
circulation  is  oceanic,  do[)ending  partly  on  the  heat  ac- 
quired by  water  in  the  torrid  zone  and  partly  on  the  fric- 
tion of  winds,  ami  through  it  there  is  a  constant  trans- 
portation of  heat  from  equatorial  to  temperate  and  polar 
regions,  whereby  extremes  of  climate  are  mitigated  and  the 
habitaljility  of  the  globe  is  increased.  The  ocean  is  also 
swayed  to  atid  fro,  as  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis,  by  inequal- 
ities in  lunar  and  solar  attraction. 

As  a  constituent  of  all  organic  tissui's,  water  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  animal  ami  vegetable  life.  As  the  abode 
of  innumerable  species  its  natural  bodies  constitute  for  man 
a  vast  storehouse  of  food.  As  a  solvent  of  almost  universal 
range,  it  is  one  of  the  indispensable  materials  of  the  arts  of 
man  in  all  stages  of  culture.  It  is  at  once  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  and  the  most  economic  avenue  for  that  com- 
mercial interchange  which  makes  the  natural  wealth  of 
every  district  contrilmte  to  the  general  prosperity  of  all 
nations.  Through  the  power  of  falling  water  and  of  ex- 
panding steam  it  is  the  medium  for  the  transmutation  of 
solar  energy  into  the  leisure  and  comfort  on  which  human 
progress  iiei)ends.  In  these  and  countless  other  ways  it  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  activities  of  man  that  its 
full  discussion  in  this  place  would  unduly  expand  the  pres- 
ent article.  The  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  articles  Floods, 
Gulf  Stream,  Lakes,  Ocean,  Rivers,  Springs,  Tides,  and 
Water. 

V.i.  The  Gaseous  Envelope. — The  atmosphere  is  inferior  in 
mass  to  the  ocean  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  :iOO,  but  in  volume  it 
is  far  superior.  Its  upper  limit  has  not  been  (Lscertained, 
but  has  certainly  a  height  greater  than  100  miles.  The 
density  of  each  layer  depends  on  the  weight  and  |u-essure  of 
all  layers  above.  At  sea-level  a  pound  of  air  occupies  about 
19  cubic  yards;  in  rising  to  18,000  feet  altitude  half  the  at- 
mosphere is  passed,  and  at  that  height  a  pound  of  air  oc- 
cupies 38  cubic  yards.  Through  its  complex  circulation  un- 
der the  influence  of  solar  heat,  the  atmosphere  ccjiiveys  the 
moisture  which  fertilizes  the  land,  and  it  is  a  principal  fac- 
tor in  the  determination  of  climates.  The  study  of  its  prop- 
erties and  functions  constitutes  the  science  of  meteorology. 
See  Atmosphere.  Harojieter,  Climate,  Meteorology,  Rain, 
Weather,  and  Winds. 

14.  The  Ifi.'i/ori/  of  the  Earth.— The  rate  at  which  the 
earth's  internal  heat  is  being  dissipated  indicates  that  at  a  re- 
mote epoch  its  surface  was  lunlteu.  Its  history  previous  to 
the  formation  of  a  solid  crust  belongs  to  the  astronomer.  The 
present  condition  of  the  crust  shows  that  it  has  undergone 
many  changes;  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  setiueiice  of 
these  changes  is  the  chief  task  of  the  geologist.  Plants  and 
animals,  whose  existence  was  first  possible  after  the  con- 
solidation and  cooling  of  the  crust,  have  undergone  a  long 
series  of  changes,  and  the  history  of  these  is  the  theme  of 
the  pala'ontologist.  Finally  man  appeared,  at  first  recording 
that  intellectual  ili'velopiucut  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
only  in  the  inqilements  of  primitive  arts,  but  eventually 
preparing  and  preserving  a  written  account  of  his  jirogrcss. 
See  ARcii.toLOGY,  Astro.nomy,  Geology,  IIis-iory,  Nebular 
Hypothesis,  Pal.eontologv,  and  Solar  Sy'STEM.  For  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth,  see  Popul.vtion. 

Literature  on  the  Form  and  Constitution  of  the 
Earth. — Frances  Kaily.  An  Arriimif  of  some  E.rperimcnis 
with  the  Torsion-rod.  for  Delrrmininy  tlie  Mean  Density 
of  the  Earth  (Mem.  Roy.  Ast.  Soc,  1843,  vol.  siv.) ;  Reports 
of  British  As.<iociation  Committee  on  Vnderground  Tem- 
peratures (1868-80) ;  Henry  Cavendish,  E.rperiments  to  De- 
termine tlie  Densili/  of  the  Earth  (Phil.  Trans.,  1T98);  A.  K. 
Clarke.  Geodesy  (Oxford.  1880);  F.  W.  Clarke.  The  Relative 
Abundance  of  the  Chemical  Elements  (in  Bulletin  No.  78, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1891) ;  Cornu  and  Bailie,  Sur  la 
mi'sure  de  la  densite  nioyenne  de  la  terre  {Comptes  Rendus, 
1878)  ;  (r.  11.  Darwin,  On  the  Bodily  Tides  of  Viscous  and 
Semi-elastic  Spheroids,  and  on  the  Ocean  Tides  upon  a 
Yielding  A'urleus  (Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  London,  1879, 
part  i.l;  Osmond  Fisher,  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust  (Lon- 
don. IMSih ;  Arnold  (iuvot.  A'«;-//t  and  Man  (New  York, 
l.SMIi);  William  llarkne-ss.  The  Solar  l'aralla.t  and  its  Re- 
lated Constants,  inrluding  the  Figure  and  Density  of  the 
Earth    (Washington   Observations    for    1885,   appendix  3, 
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1891) ;  F.  R.  Helmert,  Die.  mathemaiischen  vnd  physikal- 
ischen,  TJieorieen  der  Iwheren  GeodSsie  (Leipzie:,  1884): 
John  Murray,  On  ilie  Height  of  the  Land  and  the  Depth  of 
the  Ocean  (Scottish  Geo?.  JIag.,  vol.  iv.,  Ediuhurgh.  1888) : 
J.  H.  Poyntina:,  On  a  Metiwd  of  Using  the  Balance  with 
Oreat  Delicacy,  and  its  Employment  to  Determine  the  Mean 
Densitjj  of  the  Earth  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1878-79) ;  John  H. 
Pratt,  A  Treatise  on  Attractions,  Laplace's  Functions,  and 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth  (London  and  Xow  York,  1871); 
E.  Rectus.  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  {\b  vols.,  incom- 
plete. Xew  York.  1881-18!tO) ;  Thomson  and  Tait,  Treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy  (Cambridge,  England,  1883) ;  R.  S. 
Woodward,  Tiie  Form  and  Position  of  Sea-level  (Bulletin 
No.  48.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  1888) ;  R.  S.  Woodward, 
The  Mathematical  Theories  of  the  Earth  (Proc.  Am.  Ass. 
Adv.  Science,  Salem,  1889).  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Eartli-closet :  a  form  of  close-stool,  designed  to  take 
the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  water-closet,  and  freqnent- 
ly  made  portable  for  convenience.  It  is  well  known  that 
ciry  soils  have  wonderful  disinfecting  powers,  owing  to  their 
property  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gases.  It  is 
upon  tliis  absorbing  quality  tliat  the  iisefnlness  of  manures, 
when  applied  to  soil,  depends.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
absorption  in  the  construction  of  the  earth-closet.  The 
faeces  are  covered  by  a  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  dried 
soil  or  peat,  -which  completely  absorbs  all  unpleasant  and 
injurious  vapors,  and  after  a  time  the  mass  becomes  per- 
fectly inodorous.  It  is  found  that  the  same  earth  may,  if 
necessary,  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  that  finally, 
when  it  has  become  thoroughly  charged  with  excrementi- 
tious  principles,  it  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  concentrated 
fertilizing  material  known.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  sup- 
plying fresh  earth  and  removing  that  which  has  become 
foul,  the  earth-closet  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
water-closet,  except  in  countiy  houses,  where  it  may  often 
be  used  with  advantage. 

Revised  by  Mansfield  Merrimax. 

Earth-currents:  See  Magnetism,  Terrestrial. 
Earthenware:   collectively,  vessels  or  objects  matle  of 
earth  and  afterward  baked.     See  Pottery. 

Earth-nnt :  a  popular  name  given  to  the  tubers  or  sub- 
terranean stems  of  several  plants — viz.,  the  Btmium  flexuos- 
um,  an  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  in  Europe  ;  the  Cype- 
rus  rotundus,  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Arachis  hypogwa, 
a  leguminous  plant  often  culXeA  peanut  or  goober.  The  tu- 
bers of  the  Bunium,  which  resemble  chestnuts,  and  are  some- 
times called  earth-chestnuts,  are  extensively  used  for  food. 

Earthquakes :  tremors  or  shakings  of  the  ground,  nat- 
urally produced.  An  earthquake  may  be  so  gentle  as  to  be 
imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and  discovered  only  by  the  aid 
of  refined  apparatus,  or  it  may  be  of  desti-uctive  violence. 
The  motions  thus  chara<.'terized  are  of  small  amplitude, 
but  are  so  rapid  and  brief  that  they  are  called  shocks. 
Usually  the  ground  moves  upward  and  downward,  or  in  a 
horizontal  or  an  oblique  direction  through  the  space  of  a 
fraction  of  an  inch,  or  at  most  of  a  small  number  of  inches, 
and  the  oscillations  are  repeated  several  times.  Vibratory 
motions  are  communieate(i  to  buildings,  and  in  tall  build- 
ings the  effects  are  apt  to  be  cumulative,  so  that  shocks  im- 
perceptible on  the  lower  floors  may  be  detected  on  upjjer 
floors.  When  shocks  are  severe  they  are  usually  acconqia- 
nied  by  sounds  comparable  to  the  detonations  from  explo- 
sions near  or  distant.  Otlier  associated  phenomena  are 
fissures,  faults,  extravasations  of  water  and  mud,  elevation, 
subsidence,  tlie  drying  of  springs,  the  opening  of  new 
springs,  landslides,  sea  waves,  and  alluvial  waves.  The 
greatest  fissures  are  formed  in  unconsolidated  deposits,  such 
as  alhivium.  They  may  open  widely  and  immediately  close, 
or  they  may  remain  open  with  a  width  of  several  feet. 
Their  depth  is  undetermined,  but  must  in  some  cases  be  con- 
siderable, as  they  have  received  the  waters  of  streams  for 
hours,  and  even  days,  before  they  were  filled.  Fissures 
formed  in  rocks  are  usually  less  than  an  inch  in  width.  The 
partings  known  as  "juints,"  which  divide  rock  masses  by 
systems  of  parallel  planes,  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
transmission  of  earthquake  waves.  Sometimes  the  fissures 
become  faidts  through  the  vertical  or  horizontal  displace- 
ment of  one  wall  with  reference  to  the  other.  Sometimes 
they  serve  for  the  escape  of  gases,  water,  and  mud.  Where 
large  quantities  of  water  and  mud  are  extravasated,  the  fis- 
sures are  locally  enlarged  so  as  to  fonn  tubular  conduits, 
about   the   mouths   of   which  the  solid  ejecta   are   heaped 


after  the  manner  of  a  volcanic  crater.  The  mud  is  siiij- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  subterranean  layers  of  alluvium 
saturated  with  water.  The  elevation  and  subsidence  asso- 
ciated with  earthquakes  may  be  either  general  or  local. 
When  general  it  is  rarely  detected,  except  where  the  region 
affected  borders  on  the  sea.  whose  level  serves  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  The  local  phenomena  consist  usually 
in  the  subsidence  of  narrow  belts  of  land  lying  between  fis- 
sures. In  some  cases  basins  are  thus  created  in  whicli 
water  gathers  to  form  lakes.  The  vibrations  not  infre- 
quently serve  to  precipitate  partially  detached  rocks  down 
mountain-slopes,  and  thus  occasion  avalanches,  and  from 
clifl's  of  softer  material,  at  the  margins  of  streams  or  upon 
coasts,  blocks  are  detached  which  sink  to  the  base  as  land- 
slides. Sometimes  the  descent  of  an  avalanche  or  landslide 
will  throw  a  dam  across  a  stream  so  as  to  create  a  new 
lake.  When  the  shocks  originate  under  the  sea,  surface 
waves  are  generated  similar  to  those  produced  by  throwing 
a  pebble  into  a  pool,  and  these  sometimes  acquire  great  di- 
mensions, so  that  when  they  reach  a  coast  they  rush  far  up 
on  the  land.  Analogous  to  these  are  surface  waves  pro- 
duced in  masses  of  wet  alluA-ium.  In  localities  where  the 
semi-fluid  character  of  the  substrata  is  .shown  by  the  ex- 
travasation of  mud,  the  surface  of  the  gi-ound  is  sometimes 
thrown  into  waves  several  feet  in  height,  whose  behavior 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  oscillatory  waves  of  water. 
Violent  earthquakes  occurring  in  densely  populated  districts 
inflict  great  injury  upon  buildings,  and  not  infrequently 
throw  down  their  walls.  At  the  seasliore  these  disastrous 
results  may  be  increased  and  even  multiplied  by  the  in- 
rush of  sea  waves.  Through  the  falling  of  walls,  and  es- 
pecially through  the  rush  of  waves,  many  lives  are  lost, 
the  fatalities  sometimes  amounting,  m  the  case  of  individual 
earthquakes,  to  many  thousands. 

Earthquake  Waves. — The  obsen'ed  tremors  of  an  earth- 
quake are  superficial  phenomena  resulting  from  some  sub- 
terranean shock,  which  is  transmitted  as  an  elastic  wave 
through  the  material  of  the  earth's  crust.  From  the  point 
of  initial  disturbance,  known  as  the  centrum,  the  waves 
pass  outward  in  all  directions  with  gradually  diminishing 
energy.  In  the  case  of  the  earthquake  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  1886  the  shock  was  felt  more  than  900  miles  away,  and  a 
comparison  of  time  observations  showed  that  its  velocity  of 
transmission  was  about  17,000  feet  per  second.  Theoret- 
ically the  initial  shock  gives  rise  to  two  waves,  having  dif- 
ferent characters  and  traveling  with  different  velocities.  In 
one,  called  the  compression  wave,  the  motion  of  each  particle 
of  the  transmitting  medium  is  forward  and  back  in  a  di- 
rection radial  from  the  centrum  ;  in  the  other,  known  as  the 
distorsion  wave,  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  to  and  fro  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  radial  direction.  The  wave  of 
compression  has  the  greater  velocity.  Whenever,  as  these 
waves  pass  through  the  earth's  crust,  a  change  in  rock  char- 
acter is  encountered,  they  are  refracted  and  partially  re- 
flected, and  as  such  changes  are  multifarious  near  the  earth's 
surface,  the  waves  reat'hing  the  surface  are  of  the  most  com- 
plicated character,  the  original  direction  and  rhythm  being 
partially  or  wholly  ob.scured.  For  an  account  of  the  princi- 
ple of  wave  transmission,  see  the  article  Waves. 

Cau^e  of  Eartliqualces. — While  it  can  not  be  said  that 
the  causes  of  all  earthquakes  are  known,  important  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Many  earthqualics  are  as- 
sociated with  volcanic  phent)mena  in  such  way  that  the 
mode  of  their  origin  can  not  be  questioned.  These  are  of 
two  classes,  due  severally  to  explosion  and  to  the  fomia- 
tion  of  fissures.  When  the  lava  of  a  volcano  in  eruirtion 
contains  a  large  amount  of  water,  the  conversion  of  portions 
of  this  water  into  steam  produces  exjilosions  which  pro- 
ject masses  of  lava  into  the  air,  and  the  same  explosions 
occasion  jarring  of  the  ground  which  may  frequently  be 
perceived  at  a  distance  of  .several  miles,  and  which  consti- 
tutes true  earthquakes.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
force  contained  in  the  heated  and  imprisoned  water,  in- 
stead of  being  spent  in  a  series  of  minor  explosions,  is  stored 
for  a  long  period,  and  then  produces  a  great  explosion 
whereby  the  top  of  the  volcano  is  blown  off.  A  number  of 
catastrophes  of  this  character  have  occurred  in  historic 
times,  and  each  has  been  accompanied  by  an  earthquake 
extending  to  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Earth  waves  of 
feebler  force  but  identical  in  ctiaracter  have  been  produced 
by  artificial  explosives.  Tlie  explosion  of  a  mine  for  the  re- 
nioval  of  rocks  from  Hell  Gate,  near  New  York  city,  pro- 
duced tremors  which  were  observed  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  175 
miles  away. 
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Other  earthquakes  connected  witli  volcanoes  do  not  accom- 
pany explos^ions,  l)ut  nn:  the  jircludes  of  eruption.  After  a 
lon^  perUKl  of  iniu-livity  thu  rock  of  a  volcano  must  be  fis- 
sured in  order  tliat  the  lava  may  oscai*.  and  these  earth- 
quakes are  refcm-d  to  the  fissurinjfof  the  rock  under  strains 
whose  euhninatinjc  elTcct  is  the  opening  of  a  vent  for  the 
lava.  Accordant  with  tliis  idea  is  the  fact  that  the  stumps 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  whose  bodies  have  bi'en  removed  by 
erosion,  exhibit  systems  of  radial  dikes  formed  by  the  in- 
jection of  lava  into  fissures. 

Karlhqiiakcs  of  a  third  class  are  associated  with  tlie  de- 
velopment of  mountain  structure  of  a  certain  type.  In  an 
extensive  district  in  Western  North  America  the  iirevalent 
structure  of  mountain-ranges  involves  extensive  faultinj;. 
Each  range  consists  of  one  or  more  huge  blocks  of  rock, 
bounded  by  faults  and  lifted  above  their  neighbors.  In 
modern  times  there  have  been  two  instances  in  which  re- 
newe<l  movement  has  occurred  on  old  fault  lines  of  this 
region,  and  each  of  these  movements  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  great  earthquake.  Kntirely  similar  phenomena  were 
observed  in  Xew  Zealand  in  188.5. 

In  numerous  other  instances  earthquakes  have  originated 
in  districts  where  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  recent  vol- 
canic iwtivity  or  of  recent  orogenio  disturbance,  and  in 
such  cases  causes  can  not  be  a.ssigtied  with  confidence.  Still 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  formulate  a  possible  cause  which,  while 
nndemonstrated,  appeai-s  to  be  competent.  In  |iortions  of 
the  earth's  crust.  wIutc  deforming  forces  aie  tmt  of  such 
nature  and  distribution  as  to  up-raise  mountain-ridges, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  more  or  less  localized  elevations  and 
subsidences,  and  with  these  differential  movements  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  ai'c  associated  powerful 
strains.  Wherever  and  whenever  such  strains  suffices  to 
overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  rocks  involved,  cither  vLscous 
flexure  or  rupture  must  result.  If  the  local  conditions  de- 
termine rupture  as  the  mode  of  dislocation,  an  earthquake 
is  one  of  the  conse<|Uences. 

In  the  descriptive  literature  of  earthquakes  there  is  prob- 
ably considerable  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  In  connec- 
tion with  an  earthquake  in  182"3  several  hundred  miles  of 
the  coast  of  Chili  W(^re  lifted  to  a  height  of  several  feet, 
and  there  is  reitson  to  believe  tliat  portions  of  the  land 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  were  raised  nK>re  than  those  at 
its  border.  It  was  computed  that  the  volume  of  rock 
changed  from  a  position  below  the  plane  of  sea-level  to  a 
position  above  that  phine  wjis  comparable  in  magnitude 
with  Mt.  Etna,  and  this  stupendous  result  was  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake.  As  the  subject  is  at 
present  understood,  it  appeal's  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  C(mtinent-inaking  forces  of  the  earth's  cnist,  wnat- 
ever  their  oriy;in  may  be.  tend<'d  to  elevate  that  portion  of 
South  America,  and  for  a  long  period  had  accumulated 
strains  which  were  opposed  by  the  elasticity  or  rigidity 
of  the  crustal  material.  When  finally  the  resistance  was 
overpowered  by  the  strains,  fractures  occurred  along  cer- 
tain critical  lines,  the  tract  of  land  rose,  the  strains  were  in 
great  part  relieved,  and  an  earthquake  oc'currcd  as  an  in- 
cidental result — a  result  of  supreme  importance  to  the  im- 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  relatively  insignifi- 
cant a.s  a  phenomenon  of  physical  geography.  Of  the  local 
elevations  and  subsidences  which  occur  in  alluvial  tracts  in 
connection  with  earthquakes,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
number  are  con.sicpiences  of  the  vibration  of  the  land,  and 
are  more  or  less  analogous  to  laTidslides,  while  a  smaller 
number  are  direct  result  of  fault.s  by  which  the  earthquakes 
were  produced.  The  surface  oscillations  of  the  sea  and  of 
alluvial  tracts,  and  the  vibrations  oj'  ,nir  observed  as  sound. 
arc  all  believed  to  result  from  the  modification  or  transmu- 
tation of  the  elastic  waves  by  which  the  shock  of  earth  rup- 
ture is  primarily  transnntted. 

In  the  stuily  of  earthquakes  three  classes  of  instrnments 
have  been  enqdoyed.  Seismoscopes  are  devices  for  deter- 
mining automat ically  the  linu-al  which  the  vibration  oc- 
curs. Seismometers  are  devices  for  determining  the  com- 
parative vinlenee  or  energy  of  earl  hi]uake  shocks.  Seismo- 
•rraphs  ac<om|>lish  Ijoth  these  puriHises,  and  also  indicate  the 
forms  of  the  earthquake  waves  as  they  arrive  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  (See  SEisMOGRAi>it.)  Such  refinement  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  inslnimenfs  of  the  last 
class  that  it  is  [lossilile  to  record  tremors  which  cscajie 
the  sensi's,  and  their  employment  has  led  to  the  discovery 
that  earthquakes  are  far  more  nmnerons  than  had  been  pre- 
viously realizi'd.  hi  some  regions  feeble  shocks  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  there  is  probably  no  part  of 


the  earth  in  which  they  could  not  be  detected  at  short  in- 
tervals. 

A'arlht/iiakes  in  the  U.  S. — The  more  important  earth- 
quakes are  well  described  by  SirCharles  Lyell  in  the  .second 
volume  of  his  Principles  lif  (ieolof/i/,  and"  other  leferences 
to  the  literature  are  given  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The 
most  notable  earthquakes  of  the  U.  S.  occurred  near  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  delta  in  1811-12;  in  Invo  valley, 
California,  in  1872  ;  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1886.  Tlie 
Jlis,sissip[ii  valley  earthquake  (1811),  knownasthe  New  Jfadrid 
eartlupiake,  was  characterized  by  the  great  prolongation  of 
its  phenomena.  Severe  shocks  occurred  at  short  intervals 
during  a  period  of  several  months,  and  the  entire  series  of 
shocks  covered  a  (leriod  of  about  two  years.  As  the  country 
was  spai-sely  settled  little  is  known  of  the  distance  to  which 
the  perceptible  vibrations  extended,  but  in  the  central  tract 
the  phenomena  were  of  the  most  impressive  character.  It  is 
related  that  iilluvial  land  was  traversed  by  visible  waves  which 
rocked  the  fori'st  trees  to  and  fro,  uprooted  some,  and  perman- 
ently entangled  the  brandiesof  others.  Fissures  were  opened 
and  clo.sed,  not  merely  once,  but  at  each  successive  shock, 
and  mud  of  various  kinds  was  thrown  into  the  air  with 
such  violence  as  to  lodge  in  the  branches  of  trees.  Some 
lakes  were  drained  by  the  escape  of  their  waters  into  fis- 
sures, and  other  lakes  were  created  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
land.  The  largest  sunken  area  is  said  to  have  been  60  or  80 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  half  as  broad.  The  earthquake 
of  Inyo  valley  was  occasioned  by  a  renewed  movement  along 
the  great  fault  plane  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  chief  shock  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
those  which  followed  at  intervals  were  far  inferior  in  vio- 
lence. The  series  continued  for  two  or  three  months.  A 
principal  fissure  was  formed  along  the  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  the  land  west  of 
the  fissure  rose,  or  the  land  east  of  the  fissure  fell,  through 
a  space  of  several  feet.  In  some  places  a  second  fissure  was 
formed  parallel  with  this,  and  was  associated  with  a  smaller 
displacement  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  a  tract  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  was  depressed  below  the  adjacent 
tracts.  The  greatest  displacement  of  this  sort  was  about 
25  feet.  There  were  also  horizontal  displacements,  a  line  of 
fence  being  in  one  instance  dislocated  14  feet.  Numerous 
fractures  without  vertical  displacement  were  opened  in  the 
alluvium  of  Inyo  valley.  (Jweiis  river  was  temporarily 
swallowed,  and  a  number  of  springs  were  permanently  de- 
stroyed. In  the  village  of  Inyo  all  the  houses  were  thrown 
down  and  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  The 
Charleston  earthquake  was  preceded  by  minor  tremors, 
to  which  little  attention  was  given.  The  jirincipal  shock 
occupied  about  one  minute,  and  other  shocks  followed  at  in- 
tervals with  gradually  diminishing  violence.  At  the  end  of 
four  weeks  they  had  ceased  to  be  destructive,  but  tremors 
were  occasionally  observed  for  several  months  longer.  The 
foci  of  disturbance  was  about  lo  miles  W.  of  the  city,  and 
the  mostviolent  movements  there  were  vertical.  Numerous 
fissures  were  opened  in  the  suiToundingcountrj-  and  the  ex- 
travasation of  water  and  mud  was  sufficient  to  flood  the 
channels  of  all  the  streams.  The  distortion  of  portions  of 
the  alluvial  plain  was  illustrated  by  the  dislocation  and 
buckling  of  railway  tracks.  At  Charleston  the  movements 
were  oblique,  and  although  less  violent  than  those  outside 
of  the  city,  they  were  equally  destniclive.  A  large  number 
of  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  nearly  all  were  more  or 
less  injured,  so  that  the  damage  was  computed  in  millions 
of  dollars.  Twenty-seven  |)ersons  were  kQled  outright,  and 
others  died  afterward  from  injuries  received. 

IjITERaturk. — ]ie/)urfn  nf  ISritish  Association  Committee 
on  Earllumakes  (IHoO.  1852, 1858) ;  Transactionx  of  the  Seis- 
moloqical  Society  o/'.7<r/7«n  (Yokohama,  1880-1890):  R.  Mal- 
let, Dyitatnics  of  Karthqnakes  (Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad., 
1846) ;  The  Great  Neapolitan  Earthtpiake  of  1S57  (2  vols., 
fjondon.  1862) ;  J.  A.  Ewing,  Eartliquake.  Measurement 
(Mem.  Scieiu'e  Dept.  Univ.  of  Tokio.  No.  9,  Tokio,  1883); 
.1.  D.  Whitnev,  The  Owens  Vallei/  Earthquake  {Overland 
Monti,!//.  vol."ix.,  San  Francisco.  1872):  C.  E.  Dutton,  The 
Charleston  Earthquake  of  August  SI,  1SS6  {Ninth  Annual 
fieport,  I'.  S.  Ceol.  Surrey.  Wnsbington,  1880);  J.  Milne, 
Earthquakes  and  oilier  Earth  Movements,  in  International 
Scientific  Series  (New  York,  1886).  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Eartlis:  in  chemistry,  compounds  consisting  each  of  a 
metal  combined  with  oxygen.  The  earths  proper  arc  alu- 
mina, zirciinia.  ceria.  gliicina,  thoria,  didymia,  hinthana, 
yttria,  and  erbia.     Magnesia,  baryta,  lime,  and  slrontia  are 
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called  alkaline  earths,  because  they  are  less  soluble  in  water 
than  true  alkalies,  though  they  exhil)it  alkaline  reactions. 
Their  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  not  alka- 
line. 

Earth-shine  (or,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  called,  Earth- 
lig:ht) :  a  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  and  back  to  the  earth  again.  This  phenomenon  is  of- 
ten seen  when  the  moon  is  very  old  or  very  new,  the  out- 
lines of  the  full  moon  being  rendered  visible  by  the  reflec- 
tion. 

Earthwork :  in  civil  engineering,  the  construction  of 
excavations,  embankments  in  or  with  the  natural  earth. 
Earth  is  usually  exivivated  and  moved  under  contract  at  a 
fixed  price  per  cubic  yard,  the  measurement  being  made  in 
the  excavation.  In  cuttings  for  roads  and  railroads  levels 
and  measurements  are  taken  at  distances  100  feet  apart 
from  which  the  areas  of  the  sections  are  computed.  Then 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  between  two  stations 
may  be  closely  found  by  adding  together  the  two  end  areas 
and  multiplying  their  sum  liy  50.  This  is  called  the  method 
of  mean  areas,  and  it  always  gives  quantities  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  truth,  except  when  the  two  end  areas  are  equal. 
A  more  exact  method  of  measurement  is  to  find  the  areas 
of  sections  50  feet  apart,  and  then  to  use  the  prismoidal 
formula,  which  is  C  =  (^-/(A  -I-  4M  +  B)  where  A  and  B  are 
the  areas  of  two  end  sections,  M  the  area  of  the  section  half- 
way between  them,  and  I  the  distance  between  A  and  B. 

Earthwork  occupies  less  space  in  the  embankment  than 
in  the  original  excavation.  Sand  and  gravel  shrink  about 
8  or  9  per  cent.,  clay  about  10  or  11  per  cent.,  and  loam 
from  13  to  14  per  cent.  When  the  cuts  in  a  railway  do  not 
furnish  sufficient  material  for  the  embankments,  the  balance 
is  procured  from  borrow-pits,  or  excavations  in  some  con- 
venient hillside.  These  borrow-pits  are  cut  with  vertical 
sides,  so  as  to  permit  the  precise  measurement  of  the  quan- 
tity removed,  levels  being  first  taken  over  the  top  surface. 

If  earth  be  devoid  of  cohesion,  the  sides  of  the  cuts  and 
embankments  will  ultimately  be  inclined  planes,  each  kind 
of  earth  having  its  own  special  angle  of  inclination,  known 
as  the  "  angle  of  natural  slope."  The  following  table  gives 
the  angles  of  natural  slope,  tiie  inclination  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  projection,  and  the 


KIND  OF  EARTU. 


Gravel,  round  . . . 

*'       sharp  . . . 

Sand,  dry . . . . 

"      moist 

"  very  wet. . 
Earth,  dry 

"       moist 

*'       very  wet . 


Angle  of 

Weight  per 

natural  slope. 

cubic  foot. 

30° 

17  to  1 

100 

40 

1-2  "   1 

110 

3.5 

1-4   "   1 

1011 

40 

1-2  "   1 

110 

30 

1-7  "   1 

nr, 

40 

1-2  •'   1 

DO 

45 

10  •'  1 

S.5 

32 

1-6    "    1 

11.5 

weight  per  cubic  foot  of  different  kinds  of  earth.  If,  how- 
ever, the  earth  be  cohesive,  slopes  steeper  than  the  natural 
slope  can  be  built,  but  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
the  action  of  the  weather  by  sodding. 

The  lateral  pressure  of  earth  against  a  vertical  wall  is 
always  less  than  the  pressure  of  water.  If  w  be  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth,  <!>  its  angle  of  repose,  given  by 
the  above  table,  and  h  the  height  of  the  wall,  the  formula 
P  =  ^wh^  tan'^(45  —  Jcji)  uiay  be  used  to  compute  the  horizon- 
tal pressure  of  the  eai'th  upon  a  lineal  foot  of  the  wall. 
The  point  where  the  resultant  pressure  is  applied  is,  as  in 
the  case  of  water,  at  a  distance  above  the  base  of  tlie  wall 
equal  to  one-third  its  height.  This  formula  applies  only  to 
eases  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  behind  the  wall  is  le"vel. 
If  the  surface  be  inclined  backward  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  at  llie  angle  ^,  the  pressure  is  given  by  P  =  ^wh''  con''ip. 

Mansfield  Merrimam. 

Earthworks  :  fortifications  or  constructions,  whether  for 
attack  or  defense,  in  which  earth  is  the  principal  material 
employed.     See  Foktificatio.ns. 

Earthworms:  the  popular  name  of  a  large  number  of 

species  of  worms  belonging  to  many  genera  of  Oligoch.et.e 
(a.  V.)  which  are  comprised  in  the  great  class  of  Annelida. 
Formerly  they  were  all  regarded  as  forming  the  family 
Lutnliriridw,  so  called  from  its  principal  genus,  Lnmbricus, 
but  now  they  are  much  divided.  In  all  the  body  is  cylin- 
drical, and  is  made  up  of  many  essentially  similar  rings 
placed  one  after  another,  all  without  external  organs,  ex- 
cept small  bristles  vai'iously  arranged  which  arc  used  in 
locomotion.     The  mouth  is  provided  with  upper  and  under 


lips,  and  lacks  teeth.  The  earthworms  live  on  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  which  they  obtain  either  by  swallowing 
leaves  or  earth  which  contains  vegetable  humus.  The  in- 
digestible portions  are  voided  on  the  surface  as  worm  casts. 
The  researches  of  Darwin  have  shown  that  earthworms  are 
of  immense  value  to  agricultural  interests,  for  they  occur  in 
the  earth  where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  sustain  life,  and 
they  are  continually  working  over  the  soil  and  passing  it 
through  their  intestines.  The  earth  thus  eaten  comes  from 
below,  while  the  worm  casts  are  deposited  on  the  surface.  In 
this  way  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  is  annually  added  to  the 
soil,  while  the  same  action  serves  to  reduce  inequalities  and 
to  bury  beneath  the  surface  stones  and  other  objects.  The 
earthworms  are  hermaphroditic,  but  are  incapable  of  self- 
fertilization.  Their  eggs  are  laid  in  cocoons,  and  in  some 
species  we  have  the  rare  phenomenon  of  one  egg  producing 
two  worms.  Earthworms  are  also  noticeable  from  the  fact 
that  when  cut  in  two  they  are  capable,  to  some  extent,  of  re- 
producing the  lost  portions.  In  the  temperate  zone  the 
largest  species  of  earthworms  rarely  exceed  8  or  10  inches 
in  length,  but  in  the  tropics  they  are  much  larger,  an  Afri- 
can species  being  an  inch  in  diameter  and  nearly  6  feet  in 
length.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  earthworms  do 
not  rain  down;  those  which  are  frequently  found  on  the 
ground  after  storms  have  been  driven  from  their  burrows  by 
the  water.  See  Darwin.  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  3Ioidd 
Tlirongh.  the  Action  of  Worms  (Ijondon,  1881) ;  Rolleston, 
Forms  of  Animal  Life  (new  ed.  1888).        J.  S.  Kinosley. 

Ear-trumpet :  an  instrument  for  the  relief  of  defective 
hearing.  Ear-trumpets  are  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but 
they  all  depend  upon  the  same  principle — that  of  collecting 
and  condensing  the  sound-waves,  and  thereby  intensifying 
the  impression  made  upon  the  ear.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  a  nice  adjustment  of  parts  is  not  necessary ;  sound  be- 
ing readily  reflected  along  conical  tubes,  either  straight  or 
coiled,  with  great  facility.  Cases  of  comparatively  slight 
deafness  are  aided  liy  the  wearing  of  "  cornets,"  or  small  ear- 
trumpets  attached  by  a  spring  to  the  ear  and  concealed  by 
the  hair  of  the  wearer. 

Earwax :  See  Cerumen. 

Earwigs  [0.  Eng.  i^orwicga;  cf.  ¥v.  perce-oreille.  Germ. 
Olinvurm] :  insects  of  the  family  Forfi.cuUdm ;  so  named  from 
the  piipulii.r  delusion  that  they  have  a  propensity  to  creep  into 
the  ear.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between  theColeoptera 
and  the  true  Urthoptera.  They  have  a  narrow  body,  strong 
and  horny  mandibles,  long  antenna%  and  a  pair  of  forceps  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  various  small  centipedes  found  about  houses  and  be- 
neath boards.    See  Entomology.    Revised  by  P.  A.  Lucas. 

Easement:  in  law,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
right  which  the  public  or  an  individual  has^n  the  lands  of 
another,  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  property  in  the 
latter.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charge  or  burden  upon  land. 
It  is  called  a  dominant  right,  while  the  land  burdened  is 
termed  the  servient  estate.  Easements  may  be  mere  person- 
al rights,  when  tliey  are  said  to  be  in  gross,  or  they  may  be 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  land.  The  latter  only  will 
be  considered.  1.  They  are  incorporeal.  2.  They  are  im- 
posed on  corporeal  property.  8.  They  confer  no  right  to 
the  substance  of  the  land.  4.  There  must  be  two  distinct 
estates — the  dominant,  to  which  the  right  belongs;  and  the 
servient,  upon  which  the  obligation  rests.  They  arc  atlirina- 
tive  or  negative.  Airirmative.  when  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant estate  may  do  some  act  on  the  servient ;  ami  negative, 
when  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate  must  refrain  from  do- 
ing some  act.  otherwise  lawful,  on  his  land.  The  most  im- 
portant instances  are  (he  right  of  way  (the  right  of  the 
owner  of  one  piece  of  land  to  jiass  over  the  land  of  another), 
of  water  (the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate  to 
receive  water  from  or  discharge  it  across  the  servient  estate), 
of  support  of  the  soil  or  of  the  liuildings  of  the  dominant 
estate  by  the  adjacent  soil  or  building  of  the  servient  estate. 

Easeiiients  exist  !.t  common  law,  and  may  be  created  by 
statute.  Common-law  easements  may  ai'ise  in  various 
modes.  1.  Hy  nature.  This  is  a  brief  form  of  expression 
of  a.  legal  rule,  that  the  owners  of  iidjoiniug  ]iarccls  of  laud 
may  have  a  burden  imposed  upon  them  not  to  disturb  the 
natural  state  of  things.  Thus  wlu're  a  natural  stream  of 
water  fh)ws  from  the  land  of  one  owner  through  the  land  of 
another,  the  former  can  not  divert  or  diminish  the  quantity 
of  water  which  would  othei'wise  descend  to  tlie  proprietor 
below,  nor  can  the  latter  prevent  the  stream  from  discharg- 
ing its  water  across  his  land.     Each  has  an  easement  "  by 
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nature  "  in  the  land  of  the  other.  2.  By  dedication.  This 
means  an  iippropriationof  land  by  its  owner  to  a  public  use; 
e.  K- "*  1  ^' '■'''''"'"  1""'^ '"■  pu'jl'c  landiiiii-plaee.  The  legal 
titli'  to  the  land  dedicated  is  not  cliant;ed,  l)ut  the  public 
acquires  a  right  to  use  it  for  the  special  puriiose  to  whicli  it 
is  dedicated.  These  easements  are  sustained  in  law  on  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel,  altliough  there  is  no  specific  grantee. 
No  particular  form  or  ceremony  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
dedication.  It  is  sutlicicnt  if  the  intention  to  dedicate  ap- 
pear, either  by  positive  acts  of  tlie  owner  or  long-continued 
acquiescence,  and  the  public  act  aecortlingly.  ;{.  By  actual 
grant.  In  tliis  case  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  easement 
are  determined  by  the  words  of  the  instrument  creating  it, 
which  nuist  be  sealed.  4.  By  implied  grant.  An  easement 
is  created  by  implied  grant  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  tluit  which  is  exiiressly  granted  or  reserved. 
Thus  if  A  is  tlie  owner  of  two  lots,  the  first  of  which  can 
be  approached  oidy  over  tlie  second,  and  conveys  eitlier  to  B, 
the  owner  of  the  liack  lot  has  by  implii-ation  a  right  of  way 
across  the  front  lot.  .5.  By  prescription.  Tliis  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  or  privilege  fur  so  long  a  time  as  to  raise 
the  presumption  of  a  grant.  The  lengtli  of  time  necessary 
to  raise  this  presumption  varies  in  different  States,  but, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  statute  barring  disputed  claims  to 
land,  it  is  usually  twenty  years.  To  obtain  by  prescription 
an  ea-sement  in  the  land  cf  another  its  enjoyment  must  have 
been  uninterrupted  for  the  required  number  of  years,  ad- 
verse to  the  owner  of  such  land,  and  exercised  under  a  claim 
of  right.  It  must  be  open,  so  that  the  owner  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  of  it.  In  England  it  is  held  to  be  a  rule  of 
common  law  that  the  right  to  light  may  be  obtained  by  pre- 
scription. This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  "  ancient  lights." 
It  would  take  place  where  the  owner  of  one  lot  of  land  had 
windows  opening  on  the  vacant  lot  of  another  for  twenty 
years.  He  would  acquire  such  a  right  that  buildings  could 
not  be  constructed  on  the  vacant  lot  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
light  from  his  windows.  But  in  the  U.  S.  this  rule  has  fre- 
quently tjcen  repudiated  by  the  courts  as  inapplicable  to  our 
rapidly  growing  and  rapidly  changing  condition:  and  in  a 
number  of  States  an  easement  of  light  can  be  acquired  only 
by  express  or  implied  grant. 

Easements  may  be  extinguished  by  a  release  given  by  the 
owner  of  the  dominant  to  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate, 
or  by  abandonment.  The  failure  to  make  use  of  an  ease- 
ment (technically  called  non-user)  for  twenty  years  is  strong 
evidence  of  abandonment  if  the  easement  was  acquired  by 
prescription,  although  the  presumption  may  be  rebutted; 
imt  if  the  easement  wiTe  acquired  by  actual  grant,  no  length 
of  mere  non-users  would  operate  as  an  abandimment.  In 
that  case  there  must  be  acts  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  the  easement.  An  easement  may  also  be  extinguished  by 
a  union  of  the  two  estates  in  the  same  jierson.  This  is 
technically  ealleil  "  merger."  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

East  Africa.  Uritish:  See  Ibf.a. 

East  .Africa,  (ieriuan  :  See  Ger.max  East  Africa. 

East  .A.iiglia:  See  Axolia,  East. 

East  .Aurora:  village:  on  railway;  Erie  cc,  N.  Y.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  N'ew  York,  ref.  5-C) ;  beauti- 
fully situated  17  miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  a  Union 
school  and  academy,  a  large  flouring-inill  and  agricultural 
works,  a  manufactory  of  paper-makers'  fells,  i\m  .Jewett 
stock  farm  with  a  covered  mile  track,  and  Hamlin's  village 
farm  for  horse-breeding.  The  village  is  the  business  center 
of  a  wealthv  farming  region,  and  a  place  of  residence  for 
Buffalo  bu'sines.s-men.  Pop.  (1880)  1,109;  (1890)  1,583; 
(1891)  State  enumeration,  1,781. 

Editor  of  "  Advertiser." 

Eastbourne :  a  watering-place  of  Sussex,  England;  3 
miles  N.  X.  E.  of  Beiuhy  llead:  in  a  chasm  between  two 
clilTs;  has  a  marfello  tower,  a  fort,  and  a  chalybeate  spring 
see  map  of  England,  ref.  14-K).     Pop.  (1891)  '34,977. 

East  Brady :  borough ;  on  railway ;  Clarion  co..  Pa.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  3-C):  sit- 
uated on  the  -Ulegheiiy  river  about  70  miles  X.  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  chief  industry  is  coal-mining.  Pop.  (1880)  1,242 ; 
(1890)  1,242. 

East  Bridgcwatcr :  town:  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.  (for  lo- 
cation of  county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts,  ref.  4-^J) ;  on  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  "i.J  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston.  It  has  val- 
ualile  water-power,  and  large  manufactures  of  brick,  lumber, 
cotton-gins,  nails,  and  other  goods.  Pop.  of  township  (1880) 
2,710 ;  (1890)  2,91 1 ;  ( 1895)  2,894.  Ki  itor  ok  "  Star." 


Easter  [O.  Eng.  easire  :  Germ,  oslem.  <  O.  H.  G.  ostnra, 
plur.  ostarun.  a  festival  named  from  the  Teuton,  goddess  of 
spring,  *(iHstru\  cf.  Lat.  aiim  rii.  dawn.  Gr.  T]d>s,  ion,  Skr. 
usra] :  tlie  Lord's  day  or  Sunday  following  that  fourteenth  day 
of  the  calendar  ninon  which  falls  upon  or  next  after  Mar.  21 
(in  Gr.  called  iriirxa.  Lat.  pfi/ic/ia).  Tliis  is  true  of  both  ol<l 
style  and  new.  Easter  is  the  principal  festival  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian year,  observed  in  conimemoration  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  The  returns  of  this  anniversary  were 
originally  regulated,  and  in  imitation  of  this  early  usage 
have  always  continued  to  be,  by  the  calendar  of  .jlidea,  in 
which  the  months  were  ccmterininons  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon.  A  mean  lunation  being,  roughly,  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days  long,  twelve  lunar  months,  or  a  lunar  year, 
fall  short  of  a  solar  year  Ijy  about  eleven  days.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  .Imvish  year  therefore  goes  ba(.'kward  on  the  nat- 
ural year  eleven  days  annually,  requiring  an  intercalary 
month  to  be  introduced  in  the  third  year,  and  again  in  the 
sixth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  so  on.  Any  anni- 
versary regulated  by  such  a  calendar  as  this  is  conseipiently 
movahle  in  reference  to  a  calendar  regulated  by  the  sun. 
The  Resurrection  took  [ilace  just  after  the  Jewish  feast  of 
the  Passover,  which  was  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Xi- 
san,  the  first  month  of  the  year — that  is  to  say,  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon,  or  not  far  from  the  time  of  full 
moon.  The  Christians  of  .Jerusalem,  and  after  them  those 
of  the  Asiatic  Churches  generally,  were  accustomed  to  hohl 
the  feast  of  Easter  on  this  same  day  or  simultaneously  with 
the  .Jewish  Passover.  This  usage  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Gentile  Churches  in  Italy  and  the  West  generally,  which 
preferred  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon;  and  the  difference  of  practice 
in  this  particular  led  to  grave  dissensions  Ix^tween  the  East 
aii<l  West,  which  were  at  lengtli  pacified  by  the  agreement 
reacheil  in  the  Couiicil  of  Xica-a  (a.  d.  325).  to  make  the 
Western  usage  universal.  In  order  to  find  the  time  of  East- 
er for  any  given  year,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  calcu- 
late the  exact  time  of  the  new  moon  in  that  year  for  March, 
and  try  whether  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon  (the  day  of 
new  moon  itself  being  counted  the  first)  would  fall  not 
earlier  than  the  21st,  in  which  case  the  Sunday  following 
this  fourteenth  day  might  be  presumed  to  be  Easter.  But 
should  this  fourteenth  day  fall  earlier  than  Mar.  21,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  new  moon  of  April  must  be  taken. 
The  ccclesia-stical  calendar,  however,  is  only  nominally  de- 
pendent on  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  the  true  moon  and  the 
calendar  moon  sometimes  differing  in  their  age  more  than 
two  days.  The  practical  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the  astro- 
nomical time  of  new  moon  is  taken,  this  time  will  not  be  the 
same  in  the  local  times  of  difTi'rent  longitudes:  so  that  a 
meridian  may  always  be  assigned  such  that  the  same  new 
moon  may  fall  on  different  calendar  days  on  ilifferent  sides 
of  it.  And  if  the  calculation  is  very  nicely  made,  when  new 
niO(m  ha()|)cns  exactly  at  midnight  of  Saturday  or  Sunday 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  city  like  London,  the  east  and  west 
halves  of  the  city  may  have  their  Easier  upon  two  very  dif- 
ferent days.  The  ecclesiastical  moon  is  t  hcrefore  an  ideal 
or  artificial  moon;  and  in  determining  the  lieginning  and 
end  of  each  lunation  no  account  is  taken  of  any  differences 
smaller  than  a  day.  In  order  to  divest  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  as  much  as  possible  of  complexity,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  discovered  by  Melon,  an  Athenian  astrono- 
mer in  the  fifth  century  before  our  area,  that  in  a  period  of 
nineteen  solar  years  the  sun  and  the  moon  return  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  same  relative  positions  which  they  occupied  at 
the  "beginning  of  this  period,  the  difference  amounting  to 
little  more  than  the  space  the  moon  would  move  over  in  two 
hours.  The  calemlar  therefore  assumes  that  the  moons  de- 
termining Easter  will  recur  in  the  same  order  every  nine- 
teen yeai"s  throughout  an  entire  century,  and  sometimes 
throughout  two  or  three  centuries.  The  Easters  them- 
selves do  not  therefore  necessarily  recur  on  the  same  days 
of  the  month  of  March  or  .Vpril  in  each  of  these  successive 
series  of  nineteen  yeai-s,  but  would  do  so  if  the  same  days  of 
the  week  always  corresponded  to  the  same  days  of  the 
month.  This,  however,  is  not  usually  the  case ;  and  a-s  East- 
er must  be  Sunday,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  fix  definitely 
the  date  of  Easter  in  any  given  year,  to  know  liolh  the  place 
of  the  year  in  the  series  "of  nineteen  (or  in  the  Metonic  cycle) 
and  also  tlie  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  began,  or 
(what  is  practically  the  same  thing)  the  dominical  letter  for 
the  year.  Various  methods  have  been  given  for  finding 
East"ei-,  Imt  all  of  them  begin,  expressly  or  implicitly,  with 
the  (lelermination  of  these  two  elements.    The  rules  given 
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by  Prof,  de  j\rorgan  in  tlie  Companion  to  the  Britinh  Al- 
manac for  1845  oceupy  about  a  page.  See  also  T/ie  Book 
of  Almanacs,  with  an  Index  of  lieference,  by  wliich  the  Al- 
manac may  be  found  for  every  year,  whether  in  Old  Style  or 
New,  from  any  epoch,  ancient  or  modern,  up  to  A.  D.  2000, 
with  means  of  finding  the  day  of  any  new  or  full  moon 
from  B.  C.2000  to  A.  D.200U,  eoiii[>ired  by  Augustus  De 
Morgan,  etc.  (London.  1851),  and  Bisliop  Samuel  Batcher's 
The  Ecclesiastical  Calemhir :  In  TIteory  and  Construction 
(Dublin  and  London.  1877).  The  fornuilii?  of  Delambre,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  nf  Modern  Astronomy,  and 
those  of  Gauss, given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  l%eoretical  and 
Practical  Astronomy  of  the  same  writer,  tliough  concise  as 
mathematical  expressions,  involve  much  laborious  computa- 
tion in  their  practical  application.  The  following  rules, 
however,  originally  deviseil  by  Presiiient  Barnard,  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  New  York,  are  very  simple  and  easy.  It 
is  to  be  oljserved,  first,  that  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
Easter  moon,  being  approximately  the  time  of  full  moon, 
is  called  the  paJichal  full  moon.  The  number  of  the  year 
in  the  lunar  cycle  is  also  called  the  Golden  Number.  (See 
GoLDEX  Number.)  Then,  supposing  that  we  know  the 
golden  number  and  tlie  dominical  letter,  we  find,  for  the 
present  century,  the  paschal  full  moon  as  follows: 

If  the  golden  number  is  odil :  To  four  times  the  golden 
number  add  fen :  and 

If  the  golden  number  is  ecen :  To  four  times  the  golden 
number  add  twenty-tire. 

The  result,  in  either  case,  if  greater  than  twenty  and  less 
than  fifty,  is  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon,  considered  as  a 
day  of  March  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  happens  to  be,  say  thirty- 
three,  it  is  the  thirty-third  of  March  =  Apr.  3,  and  so  on). 
If  not  greater  thsin  twenty  and  less  than  fifty,  a<ld  thirty,  or 
subtract  thirty,  or  twice  thirty,  if  necessary  to  make  it  so, 
and  the  result  is  once  more  paschal  full  moon. 

Then,  to  find  Easter :  To  the  constant  number  eighteen  add 
the  numerical  value  of  the  dominical  letter  (i.  e.  A  =  1 : 
B  =  3;  C  =3,  etc.),  and  the  sum,  if  greater  than  the  value 
of  paschal  full  moon  just  found,  is  the  date  of  Easter ;  but 
if  not,  add  .leren.  or  twice  .■ieren.  or  three  tifnes  .seren.  and 
so  on  till  a  total  is  obtained  which  exceeds  that  value;  and 
this  total  is  the  date  of  Easter  considered  as  a  day  of 
March. 

To  find  the  golden  number  and  the  dominical  letter:  In 
either  case  first  sepiirate  the  hundreds  in  the  number  ex- 
pressing the  given  year  of  our  Lord  from  the  years  less  than 
100,  and  treat  the  parts  independently  of  each  other.  First, 
for  the  dominical  letter :  If  the  hundreds  be  divided  hy  four. 
the  remainder  from  the  division  will  have  one  or  other  of 
the  following  values — viz.,  0,  1,  2,  3.  And  the  dominical 
letters  belonging  to  the  hundreds  which  give  these  remain- 
ders respectively  will  be  A,  C,  E,  G  =  1,  3,  5,  7.  These,  for 
convenience,  call  centurials.  Then  for  the  years  take  half 
the  largest  number  divisible  hy  four — i.  e.  half  the  number 
of  the  latest  leap-year — increase  this  by  seven,  and  subtract 
the  excess  of  fours  (i.  e.  the  remainder  left  in  the  previous 
division  by  four).  To  this  result  add  the  centurial,  and  the 
excess  of  sevens  in  the  sum  will  be  the  value  of  the  domini- 
cal letter;  it  being  observed  that  if  there  is  no  excei^s  the 
dominical  letter  has  the  value  of  seven  itself,  or  is  G.  Leap- 
years  have  two  dominical  letters — one  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  other,  which  is  less  than  the  former  by  a  unit, 
for  tlie  remainder  of  the  year.  This  last,  which  only  is  used 
in  finding  Easter,  is  that  given  by  the  rule. 

To  find  the  dominical  letter  for  Old  Style  the  process  is 
the  same  exceiit  as  to  the  centurial.  The  centurial  for  old 
style  is  found  by  adding  three  to  the  number  of  hundreds, 
and  supi)rcssing  sevens.  Thus  if  the  hundreds  be  fifteen, 
we  have  15  +  3  =  18.  And  18  mth  seven  dropped  as  often 
as  possible  leaves  4,  which  is  the  old  style  centurial.  If 
there  is  no  excess  of  sevens,  the  centurial  is  seven  itself. 

Secondly,  for  the  golden  number:  Add  a  unit  to  the  num- 
ber expressive  of  the  given  year;  then  divide  the  years  by 
tiventy,  and  add  the  quotient  to  the  remainder.  Next  divide 
the  centuries  hy  four,  and  add  the  quotient  to  fire  times  the 
remainder.  Finally,  add  the  two  results,  and  the  sum,  if 
nineteen  or  less,  is  the  golden  mimber.  If  it  exceeds  nine- 
teen, drof)  nineteen,  or,  if  necessary,  twice  nineteen,  and  the 
number  left,  being  not  greater  than  nineteen,  will  be  the 
golden  number. 

Take,  jis  an  example,  the  year  1873.  For  the  dominical 
letter:  18  •*- 4  gives  3  remainder,  and  the  centurial  is  ac- 
cordingly 5.  Tlie  number  of  the  largest  leap-vear  in  73  is 
72,  and  "the  half  of  this  is  36.     Then  36  +  7  =  43,  ami  43 


—  1  =  43.  Finally,  42  +  5,  with  the  sevens  suppressed,  is 
evidently  5  =  E,  which  is  the  dominical  letter  of  1873. 

For  tlie  golden  number:  1873 -Hi  =  1874.  Then.  74  -=-  20 
=  3,  with  14  remainder,  and  14  +  3  =  17.  Also,  18  -v-  4  =  4, 
with  3  remainder,  and  3x5-t-4  =  14.  Then,  17-1-14  =  31, 
and  31  —  19  =  12,  the  golden  number  for  1873. 

For  Easter  in  187:3  :  13x4-1-  25  =  73.  Then  73  -  30  =  43. 
or  paschal  full  moon  is  the  forty-third  day  of  March.  To 
18  add  5,  the  value  of  the  dominical  letter,  and  the  result, 
23,  is  smaller  than  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon.  But  23-f 
7-t-  7-1-  7  =  44,  which  is  greater  than  that  date  (43),  and  Easter 
is  the  forty-fourth  day  of  JIarch,  or  Apr.  13. 

There  is  one  case  not  provided  for  in  the  foregoing.  If 
in  finding  paschal  full  moon  we  obtain  a  result  which  is  ex- 
actly twenty  or  exactly  .lifty,  adding  or  subtracting  thirty 
will  not  bring  it  between  those  limits.  In  this  case  paschal 
full  moon  must  be  taken  at  4!l.  There  is  also  an  irregu- 
larity arbitrarily  introduced  by  the  inathcmaticians  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  the  calendar  was  regulated,  which 
is  this:  Should  the  rules  above  laid  down  give  forty-}iine 
directly  as  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon,  this  must  be  re- 
duced to  forty-eight  in  case  the  golden  number  is  13  or  up- 
ward ;  not  otherwise. 

For  centuries  earlier  or  later  than  the  present,  the  rules 
are  the  same,  except  that  the  numerical  terms  ten  and 
twenty-fix)e  used  in  finding  paschal  full  moon  are  liable  to 
variation  (but  do  not  always  vaiy)  in  passing  from  century 
to  century.  The  second  of  these  terms  always  exceeds  the 
first  hy  fifteen.  The  first  may  be  found  for  any  century  up 
to  the  forty-second  by  the  following  rule :  From  the  num- 
ber of  the  centuries  take  its  fourth  part  and  its  third  part 
(disregarding  fractions  in  both  cases),  and  increase  the  re- 
sult by  two.  Thus  for  the  twentieth  century  we  have  20  — 
5  —  6  +  2  =  11.  Hence  these  numerical  terms  lor  the  next 
centuiT  will  be  11  and  26.  In  old  style  dates  these  numer- 
ical terms  are  invariable,  and  are  always  two  for  odd  golden 
numbers  and  -seventeen  for  even.  See  the  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protectant 
Episcopal  C/iurch  in  the  United  States  for  1871,  Appendix, 
pp.  538-559.* 

The  principal  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  dependent 
for  the  time  of  their  celebration  upon  Easter  are  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday,  nine  weeks  before  Easter ;  Ash  Wednes- 
day, which  is  the  Wednesday  of  the  seventh  week  before 
Easter;  Good  Friday,  which  is  the  Friday  next  before 
Easter ;  Ascension  Day.  which  is  the  Thursday  of  the  sixth 
week  after  Easter;  Whitsun  Day.  the  seventh  .Sunday  after 
Easter;  and  Trinity  Sunday,  the  eighth  Sunday  after 
Easter.  Revised  by  William  Stevens  Perry. 

Easter,  or  Waihn.  Island :  a  small  island  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  lat.  27°  6'  S.,  Ion.  109°  30  \V. ; 
area,  47  sq.  miles.  It  is  11  miles  long  and  4  miles  w'ide; 
rises  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  scantily 
supplied  with  water.  It  is  the  easternmost  inhabited  Poly- 
nesian island.  The  inhabitants  have  traditions  of  their  an- 
cestors having  come  from  the  island  of  Oparo,  1,900  miles 
distant.  The  island  has  wonderful  colossal  statues  in  stone. 
It  has  belonged  to  CliUi  since  1888.     Pop.  (1882)  150. 

Eastern  Arcliipelagro,  also  called  The  Malay  Arclii- 
|)elagO  :  all  those  islands  which  lie  in  the  northeastern  ]iart 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area  about  650,000  sq.  miles.  They 
are  divided,  according  to  their  position,  into  three  groujis. 
The  first  group  comprises  the  IMolucca  islands,  the  Spice 
islands,  Banda,  Amboina,  Ternate,  and  the  Philippines; 
the  second  group  consists  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  small 
.Simda  islands  east  of  Java,  from  Bali  to  Timorlaut :  and 
the  third  comprises  Borneo  and  Celebes,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  smaller  islands,  as  Billiton.lSanca,  Singa- 
pore, etc.  In  its  position  this  archipelago  forms  the  connec- 
tion between  Asia  and  Australia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
resembles  in  its  products  that  of  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Asia.  It  has  therefore  attracted  at  all  ages  almost  every 
nation.  The  original  inhabitants  consisted  of  many  tribes, 
but  all  belonged  to  one  race  called  the  JIalay  Race  {q.  v.). 
At  a  later  age  the  Aralis  went  to  these  islands. and  as  a  con- 
sequence Mohammedanism  gained  a  good  many  followers. 
At  last  the  Europeans  came  and  subjugated  almost  the  en- 
tire archipelago.  The  Dutch  have  become  masters  of  the 
greatest  number  of  islands ;  while  the  Spaniards  have  only 
the  Philippines;  the  Portuguese,  Dilli  and  part  of  Timor; 

♦  This  valuable  ami  exhaustive  paper  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  printed  literature  or  this  subject  extant. 

W.  S.  P. 
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and  the  British,  Singapore,  Labuan,  and  Xorthcru  Borneo. 
Besides  these  races,  a  larRe  number  of  Chinese  are  found 
throughout  the  isljiiids.  Tlie  total  popuhition  is  estimated 
at  2:J,000,000.  See  Wallaee,  Malay  A rch  ipelayuilSW) ;  Keane, 
JEanlern  Ueoyraphy  (2d  ed.  1892). 

Eastern  t'lmrches:  several  bodies  of  Christians  in  West- 
em  Asia,  Eastern  Kurope.  an<i  Afri<-a.  They  are  in  three 
divisions:  I.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Cliureh,  composed  of  ten 
independent  bodies,  substantially  one  in  discipline  and  doc- 
trine, in  nnitual  sympathy,  and  in  deference  to  Constanti- 
nople! nuniliering  "about  84,000,000.  of  whom  aliout  61,01K),- 
000  are  in  Russia.  II.  Tlie  National  Churelies,  eonsistiiif; 
of:  (1)  The  Nestorian  (since  498  a.  d.),  numbering  about 
150,000  in  Turkey  and  I'ei-sia,  besides  100,000  (Iiulependent 
St.  Thomas  Christians)  in  India.  (2)  The  Armenian  (since 
491  A.  D.),  very  widely  dispersed,  iniinbering  about  3,000,- 
000.  (3)  The 'Syrian  :  A.  Jacobites  (since  451  .\.u.),  num- 
bering about  350,000;  H.  Miironites  (since  680  a.  u.),  num- 
bering 250,(K)O,  and  since  1182  A.  D.  under  the  pope.  (4) 
The  Coptic,  in  Kgypt  (since  451  A.  D.),  numbering  about 
,5(H).000.  (5)  The  Abyssinian  (since  451  A.  D.),  numbering 
about  1,250,000.  These  all  seceded  from  the  Greek  Church 
on  Christological  issues.  III.  The  United  Churches,  which 
have  submitted  to  the  pope,  aecejjted  the  Filioque  of  the 
Latin  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  are  allowed  vern.icular  liturgies,  elerogamy,  and  the 
comnmnion  in  both  kinds.  These  churches  are:  (1)  I'nited 
Greek,  mostly  since;  the  Protestant  Keformation,  and  mostly 
in  Austria,  Ilungary,  and  the  Turkish  empire,  numbering 
nearly  5,500,(K)O.  (2)  United  Nestorian  (since  1553),  num- 
bering 20,0<W  in  Turkey  an<l  Persia,  and  1.50,000  in  India. 
(3)  United  Armenian  (since  1316-34  A.  D.),  numbering  about 
100,000,  among  whom  an  anti-papal  schism  occurred  in 
1869.  (4)  United  Syrian  [.lacobite],  very  few  in  Syria  (since 
seventeenth  century),  Init  160.000  in  India  (since  1553).  (.5) 
United  Coptic  (since  1732),  numbering  about  10,000  or  12,- 
000.  (6)  Lnited  Abvssinian  (since  1828),  numbering,  it  is 
claimed,  about  50,00(). 

Eastern  Empire:  See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Eastern  Question :  the  problem  that  confronts  nations 
whose  territories  border  upon  or  extend  into  the  Malka.n 
Peni.vscla  (q.  v.),  or  whose  interests  would  be  affected  by 
changes  in  the  governmental  systems  of  that  region.  It  in- 
volves the  future  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  that 
have  separated  from  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  Euro- 
pean possessions  of  tluit  state  itself.  Throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Russia  and  Austria  made  attempts  upon  the 
Turkish  territory  in  Eurojx!,  but  tlie  jealousy  of  the  other 
powers  prevented  the  plunder  of  the  weaker  state.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  steady  tendency  ha.s  been  toward  the 
disintegration  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  the  result  of  erect- 
ing on  the  Balkan  peninsula  a  number  of  inde])endent  or 
seini-dependeiit  states,  the  fear  of  whose  annexation  by  one 
or  another  of  the  great  powers  gives  to  the  Eastern  question 
its  formidable  character.  The  question  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  desire  of  Russia  to  establish  a  protectorate  over 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  by  her  ambilicm  to  ex- 
tend her  borders  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  the  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  that  these  Russian 
designs  might  imiieril  the  Eastern  possessions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  term  sometimes  refers  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  the  frontiers  of  tlieir  East- 
ern territories,  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  (|uestiiiii  Persia, 
Turkestan,  .Vfghauistan.and  India  nil  full  within  its  scope. 
SeeCiiiMKAX  W'au  and  Risso-Ti  kkisu  War. 

F.  iM.  Colby. 

Eastern  Kite,  or  Oriental  Rite:  the  ritual  of  those 
branches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  wliich  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but  wliich  do  not  employ  the 
Latin  ritual.  The  United  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  have 
no  bishop  of  their  own,  but  are  under  the  vicar-aiiostolic  of 
Verapoli,  who  is  of  the  Latin  rite  ;  but  the  people  and  clergy 
use,  in  part,  a  modified  Syrian  rite. 

The  Eastern  rite  dilfcrs  from  the  Latin,  not  only  in  the 
languages  employed  in  the  service  ((in-ck,  .Slavic,  Arme- 
nian, Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic),  but  generally  also  in  the  use 
of  both  elements  for  the  laity  in  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the 
permission  of  marriage  to  the  lower  clergy. 

Eastern  Rumo'lia :  a  formerly  autonomous  province,  now 

Southern  Bulgaria.    It  extends  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 

Maritza  eastward  to  the  Black  .Sea,  and  S.  of  the  Balkan 

Mountains.     It  was  collated  as  a  province  by  the  treaty  of 
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Berlin  in  1878,  but,  because  of  a  successful  revolution,  it  was 
placed  under  the  King  of  Bulgaria  in  1886,  and  is  practi- 
cally a  province  of  that  kingdom. 

Eastern  Sliore :  a  name  given  to  those  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  which  arc  E.  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  aiid 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  peninsula,  including,  in  ad- 
dition, the  entire  State  of  Delaware.  The  Eastern  Shore 
has  been  proverbial  for  its  conservatism,  and  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants  claimed  the  title  of  "  the  land  of  gen- 
tlemen " ;  but  it  is  now  traversed  by  railroads,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  soil  and  climate  for  peach-culture  and 
market-gardening  has  caused  the  development  of  much  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  Its  western  side  is  remarkably  indented 
by  na\igable  rivers  and  creeks,  alfording  great  commercial 
advantages.  The  waters  on  both  sides  abound  in  oysters, 
which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth.  The  fisheries  are  also 
extensive.  Most  of  the  surface  is  low  and  level,  but  healthf uL 
Malarial  fevers  are  endemic  at  some  places.  The  climate 
is  singularly  mild.  Bog-iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  exten- 
sively mined  in  some  parts.  Kaolin  is  found  in  the  extreme 
N.     Oak  timber  is  cut  in  some  parts  for  market. 

East  Greenwich:  town  (incorporated  in  1677);  capital 
of  Kent  CO.,  R.  I.  (for  location  of  county,  see  ma|i  of  Rhode 
Island,  ref.  9-X) ;  situated  on  railway  and  on  Narragansett 
Bay;  14  miles  from  Providence.  It  has  an  academy  (under 
the  supervision  of  the  Boston  University),  a  free  library,  two 
cotton-mills,  a  woolen-mill,  print-works,  and  a  good  harbor. 
Pop.  of  township  (1880)  2,887;  (1890)  3,127;  (1895)  3,096. 

East  Hampton  :  town  and  railway  junction  (founded  in 
1664) :  Hampshire  co..  Mass.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map 
of  Massachusetts,  ref.  3-K) ;  5  miles  .S.  W.  of  Northampton. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Williston  Seminary  for  young  men,  and  has 
a  public  library  and  manufactures  of  suspenders,  shoe  web, 
cotton  yarns,  pumps,  vulcanized  rubber,  buttons,  etc.  Pop. 
of  towii'ship  (1880)  4,206;  (1890)  4,395:  (1895)  4.790. 

Editor  ok  "News." 

East  Humboldt  Mountains :  a  lofty  range  in  Elko  co., 
Nev.,  some  of  whose  peaks  exceed  12.000  feet  in  height. 
Secret  valley  and  Fremont  Pass  cut  the  range,  which  is  in 
parts  well  timbered  with  pines  and  firs,  atTording  lumber. 
Its  snows  feed  the  springs  by  which  Lakes  Franklin  and 
Ruby  are  supplied. 

East  India  Company :  a  famous  joint-stock  trading 
comimny  formed  in  England  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies.  In  1600  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  a 
number  of  London  merchants  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies."'  This  charter  gave  them  an  exclusive  right  to 
trade  for  fifteen  years  within  certain  limits,  which  were  of 
immense  extent.  They  established  factories  at  Surat.  Cain- 
bay,  and  other  places  in  India  about  1612.  The  charter  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  JIadras  was  founded  in  1639, 
and  Calcutta  in  1645.  In  1698  the  king  granted  a  charter 
to  a  rival  conqiany.  but  the  two  ccirapanies  were  united  in 
1702  under  a  new  charter,  with  the  title  ot  "The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  Every 
person  who  held  4'500  of  the  company's  stock  became  a 
member  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  who  annually  chose  a 
court  of  directors  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  each 
of  wliom  must  own  .i'2.0()0  -of  the  stock.  The  executive 
power  of  the  company  was  vested  in  this  court  of  directors, 
each  of  whiim  retained  his  ollice  for  four  years. 

In  1708  Parliament  granted  the  company  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  was  abolished  in  1833,  and  the  comjiany  wa.s 
then  deprived  of  its  original  character  a.s  a  commercial  asso- 
ciation. Many  years  before  this  date  the  company  h.id  be- 
come a  great  territorial  power,  and  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  British  empire  in  India.  By  con(|uest  and  other 
means  the  company  obtained  sovereign  power  over  vast 
regions  of  Hindustan.  This  region  was  coveted  by  the 
members  of  the  conqiany  not  only  as  a  source  of  commer- 
cial profit,  but  as  a  field  in  which  their  relatives  might  en- 
rich and  distinguish  themselves  by  political  and  military 
enterprises.  By  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.  the  functions 
of  the  East  India  Com]iaiiy  were  rendered  merely  iiolitical. 
It  was  to  continue  to  govern  India,  with  the  concurrence 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  control.  AH  the 
real  ami  personal  property  belonging  to  the  company  on 
Apr.  22,  1834,  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  to  be  held  or 
managed  by  the  company  in  trust  for  the  same;  and  the 
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stockholders  were  to  receive  an  annual  dividend  of  101  per 
cent,  on  a  capital  of  £6.00U,0U0  out  of  the  revenues  of  India. 
The  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857,  which  was  repressed  with  a 
great  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  combined  with  other 
causes,  induced  Parliament  to  transfer  the  dominion  of 
India  to  the  crown.  This  change  was  effected,  after  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  the  company,  in  18.58.     See  India. 

The  Dutch  E.xst  India  Company  was  formed  in  1.59.5-1602. 
After  more  than  a  century  of  active  rivalry  with  the  English 
company,  the  two  w('re  forced  to  make  common  cause  against 
outside  adventurers  in  1722.  Soon  after  this  a  more  formid- 
able rival  appeared.  The  French  company,  established  in 
1664,  had  under  the  able  management  of  La  Bourdoxnais 
and  DuPLEix  (q.  v.)  become  more  than  a  match  for  the  Eng- 
lish company,  and  it  was  only  by  the  genius  of  Clive  that 
the  French  were  overthrown  and  English  supremacy  was 
established.  (For  the  events  connected  with  the  growth  of 
English  supremacy  in  India,  see  Clive  and  Hastings.)  Other 
East  India  companies  (Danish,  Swedish,  Scottish)  were  of 
relatively  slight  importance.      Revised  by  A.  T.  IIadley. 

East  Indies:  a  popular  but  somewhat  vague  term  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  Southeastern  Asia  occupied  by  farther 
India  or  Indu-China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  princi- 
pal subdivisions  being  Lower  Burma,  Siam,  Laos.  Annam, 
Sumatra,  .Java,  and  the  other  Sunda  islands,  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, the  Banilii  islands,  the  Molucca  islands,  and  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  The  area  of  these,  approximately  given,  is 
1,157,200  sq.  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  al.iout  50,- 
383,700.  As  used  by  some  writers,  the  term  includes  Hin- 
dustan, and  even  China  and  Japan.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
India  or  the  Indies  was  a  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  an 
undefined  region  bej'ond  the  Indus,  known  to  them  only 
through  the  reports  of  occasional  traders.  Columlius  and 
the  other  discoverers  of  the  islands  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere believed  that  the  countries  found  were  the  western 
regions  of  India,  anil  Ferdinand  of  Spain  accordingly  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King  of  the  Indies.  Further  explora- 
tions by  the  Spaniards  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  East  led  geographers  to  discard  "  the  Indies  " 
as  too  comprehensive,  and  to  apply  the  name  East  Indies  to 
Hindustan  and  tliat  of  West  Indies  to  America.  Subse- 
quently "  West  Indies  "  was  restricted,  as  at  present,  to  the 
archipelago  comprising  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles,  and  the  Virgin  islands,  while  Hindustan  and  far- 
ther India  were  collectively  called  India.  The  Dutch  in 
forming  their  first  company  for  trade  with  the  East  used 
the  term  East  Indies  in  its  wide  sense.  After  the  British 
occupied  Hindustan  that  country  became  commonly  known 
as  India,  but  was  often  called  the  East  Indies,  especially  in 
parliamentary  papers.     See  East  India  Company. 

Revised  by  M.  W.  H. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  Lock:  historical  painter;  b.  in 
Plymouth,  England,  Nov.  17,  1793.  Pupil  of  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  Haydon,  London ;  Koyal  Academician  1830 ; 
president  R.  A.  1850;  knighted  1850.  Appointed  keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery  1843 ;  published  3Iaterials  for  a  His- 
tory of  Puiiitinij  (1847):  a  prominent  figure  in  British  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lord  Byron's  Dream  (1827)  is 
in  the  National  Gallerv,  London.  D.  in  Pisa,  Italv,  Dec.  34. 
1865.  "  \V.  A.  C. 

East  Liverpool :  city  ;  Columbiana  CO.,  0.  (for  location  of 
•county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  3-J);  on  railway  and  on  the 
Ohio  river ;  44  miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg  and  44  miles  E. 
of  Wheeling;  has  excellent  educational  advantages;  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pottery-ware  manufacturing  centers 
in  the  U.  S.,  having  tliirtv  potteries,  and  has  an  electric 
railwav  uniting  Wellsville  and  East  End.  Pop.  (1880)  5,568; 
(1890)  10,«56;  (1892)  Icjcal  census,  14,000. 

Editor  of  "  Review." 

East  Lothian:  See  IIaddinotoxshire. 

Eastman:  town;  on  railway;  capital  of  Dodge  co.,  Ga. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Georgia,  ref.  5-1) ;  situated 
.56  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  ^laeon,  in  a  section  engaged  chiefly  in 
farming,  lumbering,  and  siieep-raising;  ships  large  quanti- 
ties of  yellow  pine  Inmlier,  naval  stores,  cotton,  and  wool. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,082;  (1892)  estimated,  1,300;  with  suburbs, 
2,500.  Editor  of  "  Times-Journal." 

Eastman,  Harvey  Gridley,  LL.  D.  :  educator;  b.  in 
Marshall,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1832.  Having  taught 
school  in  various  places,  he  founded  Eastman  National 
Business  College  on  Nov.  3, 1859,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He 
was   thrice   elected  to  the  mayoralty  of   Poughkeepsie ;   a 


member  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Asseml)ly  1871  and  1876; 
for  eight  years  State  commissioner  of  public  charities.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Ingham  Uni- 
ver.sity.     D.  in  Denver,  Col.,  July  13,  1878. 

Eastman.  Seth:  armv  officer;  b.  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Jan. 
24.  18((8  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829.  He  entered  the 
infantry,  and  was  teacher  of  drawing  at  West  Point  1833- 
40.  He  published  a  7'reafiae  on  Topoyraphirol  Drawing 
(1837)  and  a  History,  elc.  of  tlie  Indian  Triln-s  (1850-57). 
In  1863  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
brevet  brigadier-general.  D.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug. 
31,  1875. 

Easton  :  town;  on  railway;  capital  of  Talbot  co.,  Md.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  JIaryland.  ref.  3-G) ;  situated 
on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Great  Choptank  River ;  .55  miles 
S.  E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishoji,  and  has  the  schools  of  the  diocese  of  Easton  ;  also  an 
orphan  asylum,  high  school,  peach-canning  and  fruit-drying 
establishments,  manufactures  of  lumber,  sashes,  castings, 
and  farming  implements,  gas-works,  etc.  Pop.  (1880)  3,005  ; 
(1890)  2,939: 

Easton :  townshijj  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Massaclmsetts,  ref.  5-1) ;  on  Old  Colony 
Railroad  ;  has  a  free  library,  very  extensive  shovel-manufac- 
tory, and  manufactures  of  boots,  shoos,  hinges,  tliread,  etc. 
Pop.  (1880)  3,902;  (1890)  4,493;  (1895)  4,452. 

Easton :  city  and  railway  center ;  capital  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania,  ref. 
4-J) ;  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
rivers;  75  miles  from  NewY'ork  and  60  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  settled  in  1790.  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette  Col- 
leoe  (q.  ?'.),  and  has  a  silk-mill,  a  large  shoe-factory,  felt- 
works,  several  organ-factories,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments, gas  and  water  works,  electric  street  railways,  electric 
lights,  and  a  complete  system  of  sewers.  The  famous  treaty 
with  the  Five  Nations  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware.     Pop.  (1880)  11,924 ;  (1890)  14,481. 

Editor  of  "  Express." 

Easton,  James:  a  Revolutionary  officer;  b.  in  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  a  builder  by  trade ;  became  a  resident  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  in  1763.  He  raised  a  regiment  in  1775,  served  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  in  Canada  under  Montgomery,  expending 
his  whole  fortune  in  the  service.  In  1776,  after  receiving 
the  tiianks  of  Congress,  he  was  obliged  by  his  enemy,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  to  leave  the  army.  D.  at  Pittsfield,  IMass.,  in 
poverty. 

Easton.  Morton  William,  Ph.  D. :  philologist  ;  b.  in 
H,-irtfoi-d.  Conn.,  Aug.  18.  1841  :  studied  at  Y'ale,  Colundiia, 
and  tlie  University  of  Vienna ;  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  now  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  author  of  articles  in  the  Jonr- 
nal  of  tlit  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Transactions  of 
i/ie  American  P/iiloIoyical  Association,  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philoloyy,  and  the  publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association.  B.  I.  W. 

East  Orange  :  township;  Essex  co..  N.  J.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  New  Jersey,  ret.  2-D) ;  situated  on  the 
D.,  L."  and  W.  Railroad  and  the  Wachung  Branch  of  the 
N.  Y.  and  Greenwood  Lake  Railway:  12  miles  from  New 
York  and  adjoining  Newark  on  the  W.  It  is  a  place  of 
sviburlian  residences  for  New  Y'ork  business  men,  has  a  high 
school,  several  private  schools,  a  number  of  chui'ches,  and 
is  supiilied  with  water  from  artesian  wells.  Pop.  (1880) 
8,349;  (1890)  13,382;  (1895)  17,927. 

Editor  of  "  Gazette." 

East|)ort:  city  and  port  of  entry;  Washington  co..  Me. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Jlaine,  ref.  7-G) ;  situated 
on  ;\Ioose  islanil  in  Passamaquodily  Bay.  at  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  good  harbor;  the  tide 
rises  25  feet.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  sardine  in- 
dustry, employing  over  3,000  operatives  in  its  eighteen  fac- 
tories'. It  is  also  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  acro.ss  the 
harbor,  on  the  island  of  Cam|iobello.  are  very  large  summer 
hotels.  Daily  steamers  to  Boston,  Portland,  Calai-s,  and  St. 
John,  N.  B.  ;"weeklv  steamer  to  New  York.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship (1880)  4,006  ;  (i890)  4,908;  (1893)  estimated.  5,.500. 

Editor  of  "  Sentinel." 

East  Portland  :  formerly  a  city  of  Multnomah  co..  Ore. ; 
consolidated  with  Portland  {q.  v.)  in  1891. 

East  River :  a  strait  connecting  Long  Island  Sound  with 
New  York  Bay,  and  separating  the  city  of  New  York  from 
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Brooklyn.     It  is  nearly  10  miles  long,  ami  is  navigable  by 
large  vessels.     See  lltu.  Gate. 

East  Saginaw:  formerly  a  city  ol  Saginaw  co.,  Mich., 
consolidated  with  Saoin.\w'(5.  v.).  'May  3,  1890. 

East  St.  Louis  :  city  and  railway  center;  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  niaji  of  Illinois,  rcf.  9-1)) ;  on  the 
Mississippi  river  opposite  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  Konum  Cath- 
olic college,  six  large  public  .schools,  roUing-uiills,  industries 
in  steel,  lirass.  malleable  iron  and  glass,  elevators,  stock- 
yards and  packing-ho\ises,  electric  street  railways,  etc.  Pop. 
(1880)  9,185;  (1890)  15,169;  (1893)  estimated.  -^0,000. 

EoiToit  OF  •■  (tAZKTTE." 

East  Weymouth:  village  of  Weymouth  townshij),  Nor- 
folk CO.,  Mass,  (for  location  of  county,  see  nuip  of  Massa- 
chusetts, rcf.  5-1);  situated  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  144 
miles  S.  of  Hoston.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  boots, 
nails,  etc.  Pop.  of  Weymouth  township  (1880)  10,570  ;  (1890) 
10.860;  (1895)  11,291.  ' 

Eastwick.  Edward  Backhousk  :  Orientalist :  b.  at  War- 
field,  Berkshire,  England.  Mar.  l:!.  1814:  educated  at  Ox- 
ford; entered  the  servic-o  of  the  Kast  India  Company,  and 
lilh'd  important  positions  in  Kathiawar  and  Sind.  He  was 
Professor  of  lliudustaui  at  Uaileybury  College  from  1845  to 
18.59,  when  he  was  aiipointed  ussistaiif  political  secretary  in 
the  India  Ollice.  From  isijl)  to  180:3  he  was  secretary  of 
legation  in  Persia.  I),  at  Ventnor.  Isle  of  Wight,  188:5.  He 
publishiul  a  number  of  translations  from  the  Persian  : 
Saadi's  Gi(li.'!faiH\ii')2):  Arrival  of  the  FarHccs  in  India 
(1845);  Life  of  Zoroaster  (184:3);  and  Anmr-i  Suhaili 
(1854).  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  Hindustani  Grammar 
(1847);  Journal  of  a  Diplomate  in  Persia  (1864);  and 
Kaisar-nama-i-Huul,  or  Lay  of  the  Empress  (1878-8-3). 

Eaton:  village;  on  railway;  capital  of  Preble  co.,  0.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Ohio,  ref.  (W) ;  situated  on 
Seven  Mile  Creek,  5:i  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  no 
manufactures,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country. 
Pop.  (1880)  2,143  ;  (1890)  2,9:34.       Editor  of  "  Reuister." 

Eaton,  Amos:  botanist  and  geologist;  b.  in  Chatham, 
N.  Y..  May  17,  1776;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1799  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1S28  he 
became  principal  and  senior  professor  of  Rens.selaer  Institute 
at  Troy.  Ho  published,  besides  other  works,  A  Geological 
and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  District  adjoining  tin  Erie 
Canal  (1824)  and  a  Manual  of  the  Botani/  of  North  Amer- 
ica (18:3.3;  7th  ed.  1836).     D.  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1812. 

Eaton.  Daniel  Cady,  B.  Sc,  .M.  A. :  botanist;  b.  at  Fort 
Gratiot.  Jlich.,  Sept.  12,  1834;  educated  at  Yale  and  Har- 
vard; Professor  of  Botany  al  Yale  (1864).  His  principal 
piiblications  are  Ferns  of  North  America  (1879-80) ;  Filires 
Wrightiame  et  Fendteri'anin  (1860);  the  Compositai  of  Wat- 
son's Report  of  the  Botany  of  King's  Survey  (1871);  and 
the  Filices  of  Chapman's  aiid  Gray's  3Ianuals.  I),  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  .lune  29,  1895. — His  cousin,  Da.mki,  Cadv 
Eaton  (b.  at  .lolinstown,  N.  Y.,  .lune  16,  1837),  was  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Art  in  Yale  College  l.S()9-76, 
and  published  Jliuidhook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Snilpture 
(Boston,  3d  cd.  1886),  besides  pamphlets  on  various  subjects. 

Eaton,  Dorman  Bridgman,  LL.  D.  :  lawyer  ;  b.  at  Ilard- 
wick,  Caledonia  co.,  Vl.,  .luiu"  27,  1823:  graduated  at  the 
university  of  that  State  in  1848;  studied  law  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  .School,  anil  l)egan  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  in  18.50  jointly  with  .Judge  Kent;  edited  the  .seventh 
edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries.  He  drew  up  the  health 
laws  of  New  York  which  created  the  board  of  health  in  New 
York  city.  In  1873  he  succeeded  tJeorge  William  Curtis  as 
a  member  of  the  civil  service  commission,  aiul  was  its  chair- 
man until  its  dissolution  in  1875.  In  1S77  he  published  a 
large  volume  on  the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  appeared  in  two  editions.  He  drafted  the  National  Civil 
Service  Act  approved  .Ian.  16.  I88:i.  In  Mar.,  188:3,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  new  civil  service  commission ;  re- 
signed 1885. 

Eaton.  Edward  Dwiomt.  D.  D..  LL.  D. :  clergyman ;  b.  at 
Lanca,ster,  Wis.,  .Ian.  12,  1851  ;  graduated  at  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  1872,  and  at  Yale  Theological  Seminary  1^75; 
pastor  of  Congregational  church.  Newton,  la.,  Dec,  1H76- 
Dec.,  1879;  became  |>aslor  of  Congregational  chundi  at 
Oak  Park,  a  suliurb  of  Chicago,  111.,  .Ian.  1.  1880;  became 
president  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  in  1886. 

Eaton,  Geokoe  Washinoton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  :  scholar  and 
Baptist   Diinister;  b.  at    Henderson,  Huntingdon   co..   Pa. 


July  3.  1804;  educated  at  Ohio  L'niversitv  and  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (B.  A.  1829);  fellow  and  tutor  at 
Union  College  1829-:!0  ;  Professor  of  Ancient  I/anguages  in 
Georgetown  College,  Kentucky.  1831-33  ;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
nuitics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Jjiterarv  and  Theo- 
logical Institution,  Hamilton,  iladison  Co.,  N.  V.,  18:3:3-37 ; 
Professt)r  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  1837-50  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  1850-61  ;  ])rc>sident  of  Jladi- 
son  University  1856-68 ;  president  of  Hamilton  Theological 
Seniiiiarvand  Professor  of  Uomiletics  1861-71.  D.  in  Hamil- 
ton. N.  Y..  Aug.  3,  1872. 

Eaton.  .ToHN,  .Ir.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. :  educator;  b.  at  Sutton, 
N.  H..  Dec.  5, 1829  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1854 ;  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  Toledo,  ().,  1856-59 ;  studied 
theology  at  Andovcr  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary  1859-61 ; 
ordained  by  the  Maumee  (0.)  Presbytery  1861  ;  connnis- 
sioned  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteers 
.\ug.  15,  1861.  and  served  honorably  <luring  the  war.  rising 
to  the  rank  of  brevet-general  of  volunteers;  established  and 
edited  the  Daily  Post  at  Memph.is.  Tcnn..  1866-70 :  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Tennessee  1867- 
69;  secretary  of  the  board  of  visitoi-s  to  the  West  Point 
JMilitary  Academy  1869;  \yas  U.S.  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion 18^0-85 ;  president  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  1885-91. 

Eaton. .ToHN  Henry:  politician;  b.  in  Tcnnes,see  in  1790; 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  a  Democrat  and  served  till 
1829 ;  was  the  personal  friend  of  Andrew  .Lackson,  who 
nuide  him  his  Secretary  of  War  1829-31.  He  was  afterward 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and  in  18:36  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spaiii.  He  published  a  Life  of  Andrew 
JaeksoH  (Philadelphia,  1824).  I),  at  Washington,  Nov.  17, 
185(!.  His  name  will  always  be  remcinljcred  in  connection 
with  the  ••  Baton  scandal,""in  which  his  wife,  Margaret  L. 
O'Neill  Eaton,  figured  on  his  appointment  to  a  scat  in  the 
cabinet.  Unfavorable  reports  of  her  rc]iutation  caused  the 
ladies  of  Washington  olTicial  society  to  refuse  her  the  recog- 
nition which  her  posit i(Hi  as  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  officer 
demanded.  President  Jackson  espoused  her  cause  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion;  the  controversy  assumed  a  polit- 
ical character,  and  became  so  bitter  as  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  cabinet  in  1831. 

Eaton,  Thomas  Treadwell,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. :  Bap- 
tist minister,  editor,  and  author;  b.  Nov.  16,  1845,  at  IMur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  and  edui'ated  at  Union  University,  Tennes- 
see, Colgate  Univei-sity,  New  York,  and  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Virginia.  He  has  been  assistant  Pixifessor 
of  Mathematics  at  Washington  and  Lee  University;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Union  University:  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  al  Lebanon,  Tenn.;  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  jiastor  of  the  liaptist  church 
at  Petersburg.  Va. ;  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Baptist  church.  Louisville,  Kv.,  and  editor  of  the  Western 
Recorder.  He  has  published"  7'/ie  Angels  (1876);  Talks  to 
Children  (1888) ;  I'alks  on  Getting  Married  (1891). 

W.  H.  Whitsitt. 

Eaton.  Wyatt  :  figure  and  portrait  painter ;  b.  at  Phili|is- 
burg,  Canadii,  I\Iay'6,  1849.  Pupil  of  Gerome.  Ills  por- 
traits are  cxcelleut'in  character  and  arrangement.  He  ex- 
hibited two  of  the  best  of  them,  those  of  Timothy  Cole,  the 
engraver,  and  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  (iildcr.  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
1889.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists.    D.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  .lune  7, 1896.     W.  A.  C. 

Eaton  Rapids:  city:  Eaton  co.,  Jlich.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  Michigan,  ref.  7-1);  on  Mich.  Cent,  and 
Mich.'So.  K.  Us.,  and  on  Grand  river,  24  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Jackson.  It  has  4  churches.  4  brick  school-honscs,  a  large 
apple-evaporator,  ax-factory,  furniture-f.actory,  and  3  saw- 
luill.s.  It  is  the  market-center  of  a  rich  farming  district, 
and  is  noted  for  its  mineral  magnetic  springs,  visited  annu- 
ally by  hundreds.  Pop.  (1880)  1.785;  (1890)  1.970;  (1894) 
2,i'r)7.  Editor  ok  "Journal.' 

Eatonton  :  city;  on  railway;  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  Ga. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  nuip  of  Georgia,  ref.  ;3-II) :  situ- 
ated in  a  cotton-producing  region,  21  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Millcdgeville.     Pop.  (1880)  1,371  ;  (1890)  1,683. 

Eau  Claire,  oklar  :  citv  and  railway  center;  capital  of 
Eau  Claire  co..  Wis.  (for "location  of  "county,  see  map  of 
Wisconsin,  ref.  4-C) ;  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Eau 
Claire  and  Chippewa  rivers:  has  a  private  academy  for 
girls,  a  high  school,  numerous  sawmills  and  ]ilaning-mills, 
a  tlouring-niill.  grain  elevators,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
paper-mill,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory,  furniture-factory, 
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manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  pearl  buttons,  electric 
dynamos  and  machinery,  electric  lights,  and  street  railways. 
The  annual  lumber  output  is  from  250,000,000  to  300,000,000 
feet.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Northwest 
Wisconsin.    Pop.  (1880)  10,119;  (1890)17,451;  (1895)18.637. 

Editor  of  "  Free  Press." 

Ean  de  Cologne,  odc-ko loii',  or  Cologne  Water :  a 

celebrated  lic(uid  perfume  invented  by  Farina  of  Cologne, 
where  large  quantities  of  it  are  prepared.  It  is  also  made 
in  France  and  almost  all  other  countries.  The  following 
recipe  affords  a  good  imitation  of  the  original  article : 
Take  .of  alcohol  1  pint ;  of  the  oils  of  bergamot.  orange 
peel,  and  rosemary,  each  1  drachm  ;  of  bruised  cardamom 
seeds,  1  drachm  ;  orange-flower  water,  1  pint :  distill  1  pint 
from  a  water-bath. 

The  secret  of  the  composition  of  true  cologne  has  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Farina  family,  and  the  different 
business-houses  of  Cologne  bearing  the  name  of  Farina 
prepare  perfumes  which  are  by  no  means  identical  in  odor. 
One  of  the  family  is  reported  to  have  published  in  1863 
the  following  as  the  formula  for  genuine  eau  de  cologne : 
Take  of  oil  of  lavender  4  oz. ;  purified  benzoin,  oil  of  rose- 
mary, each  3  oz. ;  strong  alcohol,  9  gal. ;  dissolve  the  oil  and 
benzoin  in  the  alcohol,  and  to  the  solution  add  successively 
oil  of  neroli,  oil  of  young  orange  (huile  des  peiits  grains), 
oil  of  lemon,  each  10'4  oz. ;  oil  of  sweet  orange,  oil  of  lime 
peel,  oil  of  bergamot,  each  20-8  oz. ;  tincture  of  rose-geranium 
flowers,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  bottle  the  mixture.  There  are  hundreds  of  recipes, 
many  of  which  are  vouched  for  as  the  genuine,  but  all,  no 
matter  how  complicated  the  formula,  are  simply  aromatized 
alcohol.  It  is  essential  that  the  alcohol  be  perfectly  de- 
odorized and  freed  from  fusel  oil  before  use. 

There  is  a  class  of  cologne-water  obtained  by  macerating 
aromatic  substances  in  alcohol  for  some  time,  and  then  dis- 
tilling the  whole.  But  these  waters  require  to  be  allowed  a 
few  months  of  rest  to  develop  their  better  qualities.  It  is 
probable  that  the  original  article  was  of  this  class.  Good 
colognes  have  a  rich  and  permanent  odor,  not  clearly  alco- 
hoUc.  Not  one  of  the  essential  oils  employed  should  be 
recognizable  by  the  sense  of  smell.  The  best  brands  have 
long  borne  the  name  of  Jean  Maria  Farina,  and  there  are 
many  claimants  to  the  original  proprietorship  of  the  name. 

Eau  de  Javelle,  6 de-ehaavel',  or  Javelle's  Solution  : 

a  chlorinated  solution  of  potash,  analogous  to  Labarraque's 
solution  of  soda.  It  has  bleaching  and  disinfecting  proper- 
ties, and  is  employed  in  removing  fruit-stains,  etc.,  from 
linen.  When  swallowed  in  considerable  quantity  it  has 
poisonous  effects. 

Eau  de  Vie,  o'de-vee' :  the  French  for  Brajndt  (q.  v.). 

Eaux  Bonnes,  o'btin'  (i.  e.  good  waters) :  a  fashionable 
resort  of  France;  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees;  23  miles 
S.  of  Pau  (see  map  of  France,  ref.  9-13).  Here  are  warm 
sulphur-springs,  which  are  especially  efficacious  for  dis- 
orders of  the  lungs  and  chest.     Pop.  (1896)  775. 

Eanx  Cliaudes,  o'shod' :  vOlage  of  France ;  department 
of  Basses-Pyrenees ;  2  or  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Eanx  Bonnes ; 
about  35  miles  .S.  by  W.  of  Pau  (see  map  of  France,  ref. 
9-D) ;  has  warm  medicinal  springs.  The  waters  have  a 
wide  range  of  usefulness  in  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  joints, 
and  skin. 

Eaves  [O.  Eng.  efes  :  0.  H.  G.  obasa,  eaves,  porch,  proba- 
bly from  same  root  as  Germ,  iiber,  Eng.  over ;  cf.  Gr.  intp. 
The  word  is  projicrly  of  the  singular  number]  :  in  architec- 
ture, the  lowest,  edges  of  the  inclined  sides  of  a  roof,  which 
project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
water  from  the  roof.  The  eaves  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  gutter  and  a  downpipe  or  "leader"  to  carry  off  the 
water,  which  otherwise  wuuld  be  driven  against  thewalls  by 
the  wind. 

Ebal :  See  Gerizim. 

Ebel,  a'bel,  FIeumann  Wilhelm  :  linguist;  b.  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  May  10,  1H20 ;  became  in  1858  professor  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Schncid(MMiihl ;  was  professor  at  Berlin  from 
1873.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a  new  edition  of 
Zeuss's  Grammatica  Celtica  (1871),  and  many  essays  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  vergleieliende  Sprachfurschung,  and  in 
Kuhn'sand  Sehleitrher's  lie.itrage  znr  vergleichenden  Sprach- 
forschung,  some  of  whicli  have  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  Celtic  Studies  (1803).  D.  at  Misdroy,  WoUin 
island,  Aug.  19,  1875. 


Ebel,  Johannes  Wilhelm  :  divine ;  b.  at  Passenheim, 
Prussia,  Mar.  4,  1784 ;  educated  at  Konigsberg,  where  he 
became  preacher  and  teacher ;  was  accused  of  heresy  and  of 
founding  a  sect  on  grossly  immoral  principles,  and  al- 
though completely  acquitted  in  two  different  trials  was  de- 
prived of  liis  pastorate  and  died  in  retirement  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  Aug.  18,  1861.  See  his  Life  by  J.  I.  Mombert  (New 
York,  1883). 

Ebelingr,  a'be-ling,  Christoph  Daniel  :  scholar  and 
writer  :  b.  in  Hildesheim,  Germany,  Nov.  30.  1741.  He  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  geographical  studies,  and  for  his 
great  work,  Geography  and  History  of  North  America 
(Hamburg,  5  vols.,  1793-99),  he  was  thanked  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.  S.  His  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
maps  relating  to  this  subject  was  purchased  in  1818  by 
Israel  Thorndike,  and  presented  to  Harvard  College.  D.  in 
Hamburg,  June  30,  1817. 

Eb'ensburg  :  borough ;  on  railway  ;  capital  of  Cambria 
CO.,  Pa.  (for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Pennsylvania, 
ref.  5-1)) ;  36  miles  W.  of  Altoona ;  has  sawmills,  woolen- 
mills,  and  tanneries.     Pop.  (1880)  1,133  ;  (1890)  1,203. 

Eberhard,  Christian  August  Gottlab  :  poet  and  savant; 
b.  at  Belzig,  Prussia,  1769  ;  was  at  first  a  student  of  theology 
at  Leip)zig,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In 
the  fields  of  fiction  and  poetry  he  was  very  successful.  D. 
at  Dresden,  May  13,  1845.  His  collected  Works  fill  twenty 
volumes,  but  he  is  best  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  the  idyl  Hannchen  und  die  KUcMein  (1833)  and 
of  a  long  poem  in  hexameters  called  Der  erste  Mensch  und 
die  Erde  (1828). 

Eberhard,  a'ber-hfiart,  Johann  August,  D.  D.  :  philoso- 
pher ;  b.  in  Halberstadt,  Prussia,  Aug.  31,  1739  ;  studied 
theology  at  Halle  ;  gained  distinction  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  became  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Halle  in  1 778.  He 
was  a  rationalist  in  theology,  and  an  adversary  of  Kant  in 
philosophy.  Among  his  best  works  are  an  apology  for  Soc- 
rates, Neue  Apoloyie  des  Sokrates  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1772  ;  3d 
ed.  1 788) ;  a  theory  of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences,  ITieorie  der 
schijnen  Kiinste  und  Wissenschaften  (1783  ;  3d  ed.  1790) ;  a 

feneral  history  of  philosophy,  Allgemeine  Oeschichte  der 
'hilosophie  (1788) ;  and  an  excellent  dictionary  of  German 
svnonvms,  Synonymisches  Handworterbiich  der  deutschen 
Sprache  (Halle,  1802:  13th  ed.  by  Lyon  and  Wilbrandt, 
Leipzig,  1882).     D.  in  Halle,  Jan.  6,  1809. 

Eberliard,  Konrad  :  sculptor  and  painter ;  b.  in  Bavaria, 
Nov.  25, 1768 :  lieeame  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  the  Academy 
of  Munich  in  1816.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  religious  or  Catholic  revival  in  art,  of  which 
Overbeck  was  the  leader.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  His  best  works  are  in  Munich. 
D.  in  Munich.  Mar.  12.  1859. 

Eberhard  im  Bart:  the  first  Duke  of  Wilrtemberg;  b. 
Dec.  11, 1445  ;  became  count  of  a  part  of  Wilrtemberg  when 
only  fourteen  years  old,  and  led  a  dissipated  life ;  but  re- 
formed after  a  voyage  to  Palestine,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  princes  of  Germany.  He  visited  Italy,  where 
he  met  the  leading  scholars  of  the  age,  and  on  his  return 
fostered  the  spirit  of  the  new  learning  in  his  own  state. 
Fle  founded  the  University  of  Tilbingen  in  1477.  Having 
consolidated  his  part  of  Wilrtemberg  with  that  of  his  cousin, 
the  emperor  created  him  in  1495,  in  consequence  of  his 
services  to  the  empire,  Duke  of  Wilrtemberg.  As  a  ruler, 
he  was  wise  and  liberal ;  his  agreement  to  a  limitation  of 
the  ducal  prerogative  was  the  foundation  of  the  constitution 
of  Wiirtemlierg.  I),  in  Tilbingen,  Feb.  24,  1496.  See  Pflster, 
Elierhard  im  liart.  erster  Herzog  in  Wilrtemberg  (1823). 

Ebernburg,  a'bern-boori-h  :  a  small  town  of  the  Palat- 
inate, Bavaria  ;  on  the  river  Nahe  ;  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Mentz 
(see  map  of  German  Empire,  ref.  6-D).  Here  is  an  old 
ruined  castle  which  belonged  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  and 
was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  Melanchthon  and  other  re- 
formers. 

Ebers,  a'bers,  Georo  Moritz  :  Orientalist  and  novelist ; 
b.  at  Berlin,  Mar.  1,  1837;  lectured  since  1865  in  Jena  on 
tlie  language,  history,  and  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  became  in  1870  Professor  of  Egyptian  Archaeology  in 
Leipzig.  His  chief  work  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Books  of 
Moses  (Die  Biieher  Mosis;  Sachlicher  Commentar  zu  Gene- 
sis und  Exodus,  vol.  i.,  1868).  He  also  published  an  essay 
in  Vircliow  and  Von  Holtzendorf's  collection,  Hieroglyph- 
isvhes  ISchriftsystem  (1871):  Durch  Oosen  sum  Sinai,  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  Palestine  (1873) ;  and  Papyrus  E., 
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ein  hieratisches  IJandbuch  der  agyplischen  Medizin  (1874). 
In  1864  Kbers  hiul  turned  aside  for  a  time  from  ills  syien- 
tifie  pursuits  to  write  a  novel,  Eine  dqi/ptische  Konigs- 
tochter  (The  Daughter  of  an  Etryptian  Kin-;).  In  1877  a 
severe  lameness  induced  him  to  try  liis  hand  once  more  at 
this  less  severe  kind  of  writing.  He  pul)lished  Uarda 
(1877);  Homo  Sum  (1878):  Die  Scliweskrn  (The  Sisters, 
1880);  Ihr  Kaiser  (The  Emperor,  1881);  Serapis  (1885); 
and  other  works  of  fiction,  all  of  which  had  great  success. 
D.  in  Aug.,  1808.  Revised  by  A.  R.  Marsh. 

'  Ebert,  ii  bert,  Adolph  :  Romance  philologist  ;  b.  in  Cas- 
sel,  (iennany,  June  1,  1820;  became  in  18(33  Professor  of 
Romance  Luiiguages  and  Literature  at  Leipzig.  He  made 
many  useful  contributions  to  the  history  of  lilerutun'  in  the 
Romance  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  Juhrbuch 
fur  rom.  und  engl.  Literatur,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  18.'i9.  He  will  perhaps  be  longest  remembered 
for  his  admirable  Oe-srhicMe  der  Literatur  (/p.s  Mittelalters 
im  Abetidland,  of  which  he  concluded,  however,  little  more 
than  the  review  of  Latin  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  (2d 
ed. ;!  vols.,  1880-89).     D.  July  1,  1890.  A.  R.  JIarsh. 

Ebert,  Kari^  Eoon  :  poet ;  b.  in  Prague,  Rohemia,  June 
5.  1801 ;  became  librarian  to  the  Prince  of  FUrsteidierg.  at 
D<inaueschingcn,  1825.  holding  this.and  other  administrative 
oflices  till  1857,  when  he  went  into  retirement  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  He  wrote  tragedies,  dra- 
mas, and  epics,  but  his  lyric  poetry  shows  his  talent  to  the 
best  ailvantage.  Among  his  works  are  Bretislaw  und  Jutta, 
a  drama  (Prague.  18;i5);  Wlasia,  a  national  heroic  poem  of 
Bohemia;  the  jdvl.  On.i  Kloster,  and  his  Cfedichten  (1828). 
D.  in  Prague,  Oct.  24,  1883. 

E'bionites  [Ileb.  ebion,  poor]:  a  name  given  nt  first  to 
all  Christians  on  account  of  their  poverty;  then  given  by 
Gentile  Christians  to  Jewish  Christians ;  and  finally  restrict- 
ed to  heretical  Jewish  Christians.  Ireiucus  (between  183- 
188  A.  D.)  is  the  first  to  mention  the  Ebionites  by  luirae, 
though  they  are  thought  to  be  the  "  heretics  "  spoken  of  by 
Hegesippns  some  years  earlier.  The  Pharisaic,  or  the  older 
Ebionites,  rejected  the  writings  of  Paul  and  expressed  the 
greatest  hatred  of  him  and  his  opinions,  insisted  upon  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  were  humaintarians 
and  milleiiarians.  They  had  a  recension  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  they  termed  "the  Gospel  jiccording  to  the 
Hebrews,"  and  which  omitted  all  allusion  to  Christ's  super- 
natural birth.  To  them  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  The  Es- 
senic  Ebionites,  who  came  up  later  under  Gnostic  infiuences, 
were  more  speculative  and  ascetic,  although  they  practiced 
marriage.  They  identified  Christianity  with  primitive  Mo- 
saism,  and  made  out  of  Christ  a  prophet.  They  produced 
the  Clementine  literature.  Ebionism  showed  life  in  any 
force  only  for  a  hundred  years,  never  had  any  considerable 
influence,  yet  lingered  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. See  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Quellen  der  dltexfen  Kelzer- 
geseliichte  (Kiel,  1875).  Revised  by  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Gb'onite  [so  called  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to 
ebony] :  a  hard  black  compound  obtainerl  by  blending  caout- 
chouc with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur,  generally 
about  half  its  weight.     It  is  called  vulcanite  in  the  U.  S. 

Ebony  [from  Lat.  e'benus,  Gr.  f$fms:  prob.  a  Semitic 
loan-word] :  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  tropical  or  warm- 
tetuperatc  woods.  The  large  part  of  the  ebonies  are  from 
the  Old  World  tropics,  and  they  are  mostly  mcmbei's  of  the 
Ebenucem  or  Ebony  family.  The  true  ebony  belongs  to  two 
species  of  Diuxpi/ron,  D.  embryopteris  and  D.  ebennm.  The 
former  grows  in  India  and  the  latter  in  Ceylon.  Dioxpyros 
me/anofylon  of  India  and  several  other  species  also  yield 
commercial  ebony.  The  "green  ebony  "of  Jamaica  is  the 
wood  of  Jirya  elienun,  a  tree  of  the  Lfi/iimiiioKa-.  which  is 
also  known  as  "  cocus-wood."  The  beautiful  Cat.amandkr- 
wooD  ((/.  V.)  is  also  a  specii^s  of  Diospyrox.  Ebony  is  a  hard 
and  very  dense  wood,  aromatic — [larticularly  when  burned — 
and  capal>le  of  taking  <m  a  high  polish.  It  is  ordinarily 
heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  deep  black  color.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  genus  Diospvros  (</.  c.)  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  its  wood  is  everywhere  characterized  by  some 
or  all  of  the  qualities  which  are  i>resent  in  the  ebony  of 
commerce.     Two  species  are  native  in  the  L'.  S.     L.  II.  15. 

Eborariim  :  See  York. 

Ebranl,  a  bralirt,  JoitANN  Heinrioh  Ai'CUST:  Protestant 

theologian:  b.  at  Erlangen.  Germany.  Jan.  IH,  1818  ;  studied 

there    and    at    Herlin;     became    Professor    of    Theology    at 

Zurich    1844,  at   Erlangi  n    1S47,  cousislorial  councilor  in 
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Spires  1853,  and  resigned  professorship  in  1861 ;  became 
pastor  of  tlie  French  Reformed  Church  at  Erlangcn  1875. 
He  was  a  promiiuMit  representative  of  the  orthodox  school. 
Among  his  works  are  Chrigtliche  Doi/matik  (3  vols.,  1852; 
2d  ed.  186;5);  I'raktische  Theologia(lHa<S)\  Peter  Lot ich  der 
jimgere  (2<i  ed.  1883).     D.  at  Erlangen,  July  23,  1888. 

E'bro,  Span.  pron.  iibro  (anc.  Jbe'rus;  Fr.  Ebre):  a  river 
of  Spain  ;  rises  in  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  near  the  north- 
ern houiuiary  of  the  province  of  Burgos.  It  flows  nearly 
southeastward  through  the  provinces  of  Xavarre  and  Sara- 
gossa,  forms  the  l)oundary  between  Huesca  and  Teruel,  and 
enters  the  Jledilerratiean  22  miles  E.  of  Tortosa.  The  delta 
at  its  mouth  is  crossed  by  a  canal.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
Vjanks  mv  Logrono.  Tudela,  .Saragossa.  and  Torlosa.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  440  miles.  Its  navigation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  rapiiis  and  rocks.  A  camil  extends  along  the 
Ebro  from  Tudela  to  Sastago,  40  miles  below  .Saragossa. 

Ebnlliosv<i])o,  t'e-bidli-o-ski/p  [from  Lat.  ebulli're.  boil  -f- 
scope.  from  Gr. -o-uoiroj,  observing]:  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  strength  of  alcohol  or  other  distilled  liquids 
by  indicating  the  boiling-point  and  the  Imromctrical  pres- 
sure at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  These  inslriinients  are 
of  various  kinds ;  those  of  Vidal  and  of  Conatty  are  the  best 
known. 

EbiiHitioii,  eb-fil-li  shvin  [from  Lat.  ebidli'tio.  deriv.  of 
fJu/Zf  re,  boil  up] :  boiling:  the  violent  agitation  into  which 
liquids  are  thrown  by  the  rapid  escape  of  their  vapor  when 
sufficiently  heated.  Before  ebullition  begins,  if  sufficient 
heat  is  applied,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  continually 
rises ;  but  when  the  li(|uid  reaches  the  "  boiling-point  " — the 
point  at  which  ebullition  is  seen — the  temperature  is  con- 
stant. Ebullition  occurs  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
vapor  tension  of  the  liquid  in  question  is  suflicient  to  over- 
come the  pressure  to  which  the  bubbles  are  subjected.  See 
Boiling-point. 

Ecbat'ana.  or  Agbatana  lin  Fr.  ErJiatnne)  :  a  celebrated 
ancient  city:  the  capital  of  Media;  sitinited  near  the  base 
of  Mt.  Orontes  {Elwend).  about  165  miles  S.  W.  of  Teheran. 
Its  foundation  is  attributed  by  tradition  to  .Semiramis.  but 
acconiing  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  by  DeToces  708  B.  c. 
It  stood  on  a  conical  hill,  and  was  surrounded  by  seven 
concentric  walls,  each  of  which  was  higher  than  the  next 
outer  one.  It  was  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  who  had  here  a  magnificent 
palace  and  a  citadel  of  immense  strength.  Alexander  the 
Great  captured  it  in  331  B.  c,  and  obtained  a  very  large 
booty.  After  this  it  became  a  mere  provincial  town  till  the 
time" of  the  Parlliiaiis.  when  it  was  again  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  kings.  Nothing  is  heard  of  it  in  history  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Sassanida;.  This  city  is  called  Achinetha 
in  the  book  of  Ezra.  Some  recent  writers  believe  it  to  be 
the  modern  Hamad.\x  (g.  >:).  Rawlinson  attempts  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  ruined  Takht-i-Soleimdn. 

Eceard,  Johannes  :  musical  composef :  b.  in  Miihlhausen, 
Prussia,  \')T-i6:  studied  at  Munich  under  Orlando  Lasso; 
returned  in  1574  to  Jliihlhausen,  where  he  edited  with  von 
Burgk  a  collection  of  sacred  songs.  In  1.505  he  became 
chapel-master  at  Kiinigslierg.  and  in  1608  wjis  called  to  Ber- 
lin as  chief  conductor  of  the  elector's  chapel.  Eccard  com- 
posed exclusively  vocal  music.  His  compositions  are  re- 
markable for  their  <leep  religious  feeling  as  well  as  for  the 
extraordinary  skill  which  they  reveal  as  works  of  art.  D. 
in  1611. 

Efce  Homo,  ek  sa-ho'mo  [Lat.,  behold  the  man]:  the 
words  uttered  by  Pilate  (John  xix.  5)  when  he  brought  Jesus 
forth  to  the  people.  Monkish  tradition  points  out  the  spot, 
now  marked  by  an  arch  called  Eece  Homo,  only  the  piers  of 
which  appear  to  be  ancient.  It  S|)ans  the  Via  Dolorosa  at 
its  highest  point,  and  has  "a  narrow  gallery  or  chandler  on 
the  top."  "  Ecee  Homo"  is  the  name  given  to  pictures  of 
Christ  crownetl  with  thorns.  Correggio's.  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  is  generally  considered  the  be.st. 

Ecfciitric  [from  Gr.  ?/(«rrpoj,  out  of  the  center  :  4k,  out 
of  -I-  Ktirrpov.  center] :  in  nnichinery,  a  device  by  which  cir- 
cular motion  gives  rise  to  "  to-and-fro  "  motion.  In  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  eccentric  a  disk  is  made  to  revolve  around 
a  point  not  in  its  center.  The  disk  turns  in  a  metallic  col- 
lar, which  is  thrown  ba^'k  and  forth  by  the  revolutions,  and 
to  the  collar  a  rod  is  attached  which  receives  the  required 
to-and-fro  motion.  This  arrangement  is  often  used  to  give 
motion  to  sliding  valves  in  steam-engines. 

Eccheleiisis,  Abraham  :  See  Echellensis,  Abraha>l 
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Ecclesfleld  :  township  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
England;  5  miles  N.  of  Sheffield  (see  map  of  England,  ref. 
7-H).  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  linen,  and  nails.  _Ooal 
and  iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1891)  2.5,890. 
Ecclesia  [Gr.  €KK\v(ria.  assembly,  deriv.  of  eKKaAeic,  call 
forth] :  the  great  assembly  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  every 
free  citizen  might  vote.  Although  possessing  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  state  from  a  very  remote  period,  it  was  after 
a  time  seldom  convened,  so  that  the  management  of  the 
state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  archons.  who  were  elected 
from  the  nobles.  Solon  afterward  appointed  it  to  meet  tour 
times  every  thirty-five  days.  This  was  the  ordinary  ecclesia. 
The  extraordinary  assembly,  called  the  cataclesia,  was  con- 
vened on  occasions  of  unusual  importance  by  special  mes- 
sengers to  the  people.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  ecclesia 
were  restricted  bv  Solon  to  such  as  had  passed  through  the 
senate  of  five  hundred,  but  this  rule  was  not  strictly  ob- 
served. The  magistrates  who  managed  these  assemblies 
were  the  prytanes,  proedri,  and  epistates ;  the  first  convened 
the  people,  the  second  proposed  the  subjects  on  which  they 
were  to  decide,  the  third  presided  over  the  whole.  The 
name  ecclesia  was  afterward  given  generally  to  any  public 
assembly  regularly  convoked. 

Ecclesias'tes  [Or.  iKKXtiffiaffr-hs,  member  of  an  eKKKricrla, 
assembly;  used  in  Septuagint  to  translate  the  Heb.  qohe- 
leth,  which  the  English  versions  translate  preacher] :  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  author  writes  in 
the  person  of  "  Qoheleth,"  who  is  described  as  king  in  Jeru- 
salem and  son  of  David— i.  e.  Solomon.  Since  the  time  of 
Grotius  (1644)  the  Solomonic  origin  of  the  book  has  been 
denied  bv  continental  critics  generally,  even  by  orthodox 
writers  like  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  Delitzsch,  the  dates 
assigned  ranging  from  .536  to  150  b.  c.  Its  post-Solomonic 
origin  has  been  argued  (1)  from  its  distinctly  neo-Hebraic 
linguistic  character ;  (2)  from  the  sentiments  expressed.  On 
the"  other  hand,  the  ascription  of  the  book  to  Solomon  has 
been  defended  by  such  scholars  as  Schelling,  Van  Essen, 
Hahn,  Pusey,  Wordsworth,  and  Tayler  Lewis.  The  old  Jew- 
ish tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  men  of  Hezekiah.  The  two 
leading  ideas  of  the  Preacher  are  the  vanity  of  earthly 
good  and  the  certainty  of  judgment.  The  alleged  epicu- 
reanism of  several  passages,  so  much  emphasized  by  some 
critics,  is  thought  by  others  to  be  simply  ironical.  In  any 
case  it  presents  no  teachings  that  are  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Epicurus,  but  only  such  as  are  common  to  them 
and  earlier  teachers.  For  the  literature,  which  is  very 
abundant,  see  commentary  by  Ginsburg  (London,  1857). 
See  the  commentaries  by  E.  'H.  Plumptre  (in  Cambridge 
Bible)  and  S.  Cox  (1890).    Revised  by  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners:  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  the  principal  deans,  several  of  the 
principal  judge-s,  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  and  twelve  lay  members,  aU  churchmen,  who 
are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  dio- 
ceses and  the  episcopal  revenues,  of  uniting  or  dividing  par- 
ishes (when  expedient),  and  of  carrying  out  other  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Established  Church.  The  commission 
was  established  in  1835. 

Ecclesiastical   Courts:  courts  in   which  ecclesiastical 
causes  are  tried.     See  Courts. 
Ecclesiastical  History:  See  Church  History. 
Ecclesiastical  Law :  See  Canon  L.\w. 
Ecclesias'tictis  [from  Gr.  iKKXri(na<rTiK6s.  pertaining  to 
the  iKKX-qiria.  assembly,  church],  or  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
tlie  Son  of  Siracll :  a  book  considered  apocryphal  by  Jews 
and  Protestants,  but  received  as  canonical  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  ami  Greek  Churches.     By  the  Anglican  Articles  it 
is  recommended  to  be  read  for  edification.     It  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew  at  Jerusalem,  either  about  200 
or  about  300  n.  c.    See  Pseudepigrapha. 
Ecdysis :  See  Entomoloqy. 

Ediegaray.  Jose:  dramatist  and  statesman;  b.  in  ^lad- 
rid,  Spain.  in'l835  ;  since  18.58  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  the  Engineering  .School  in  Madrid.  In  this  c.a- 
pacity  he  has  [)uhlished  several  malhemalical  and  scientific 
works  of  vahie.  lie  has  also  been  prominent  in  puliticid 
affairs,  being  .Minister  of  Comniercc  in  1868,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1873,  and  Minister  of  Finances  in  1874. 
It  is  as  a  dramatist,  however,  that  he  is  chiefly  known,  even 
in  Spain.  His  themes  are  almost  invariably  tragic  ones, 
and  his  endeavor  is  to  show  the  terrible  consequences  of  sin. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  he  often  produces  a  deep  effect ; 
yet  oftener,  perhaps,  the  excessive  emphasis  of  his  style,  his 
iiigh  colors,  and  his  inability  to  be  simply  direct,  repel  the 
spectator.  His  first  success  as  a  playwright  was  obtained 
by  La  Esposa  del  vengador  (1874).  Since  then  he  has  pro- 
duced manv  dramas,  the  most  noteworthy  being  0  hcura  o 
santidad  (1878) ;  El  Gran  Galentto  (1881) ;  Conflicto  entre 
dus  cleberes  (1885);  Vida  alegre  y  muerte  trisle  (1887). 

A.  R.   JlARSH. 

Ecliellensis.  ek-el-len'sis,  Abraham  :  a  learned  Maronite; 
b.  at  Eckel,  in  Syria.  He  was  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriac 
at  Rome,  and  removed  about  1630  to  Paris,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  editing  of  Le  Jay's  polyglot  Bible.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Kicta  from  Oriental  sources, 
and  of  an  Oriental  Chronicle.     D.  in  Italy  in  1664. 

Echelon,  esh'f-lon  [Fr.  echelon,  echeUe.  ladder :  Ital.  scala  : 
Span,  excala  <  Lat.  scala,  steps] :  in  military  tactics,  an  ar- 
rangement of  troops  when  several  divisions  are  drawn  up  in 
parallel  lines,  each  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  one  preced- 
ing it,  like  "steps,"  so  that  no  two  are  on  the  same  alignment. 
Each  division  by  marching  directly  forward  can  form  a  line 
with  that  which  is  in  advance  of  it. 

Edieneidida?,  ek-e-ne-e-id'i-dee  [deriv.  of  echeneis  =  Gr. 
ex*''')'^,  sliip  detaining,  name  of  a  fish ;  ^x""-  'lo'il  +  "ats, 
ship] :  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthopteri  and  sub- 
ortler  Discocephali,  particularized  by  the  development  of  a 
broad  oval  sucking-disk  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  body 
is  more  or  less  elongated,  and  the  scales  very  small  and  im- 
bedded in  the  skin :  the  head  very  depressed :  the  mouth  is 
moderate,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond 
the  upper;  the  doi-sal  fin  exhibits,  in  part,  a  jierfectly 
anomalous  structure — viz.,  the  anterior  portion,  instead  of 
being  a  fin,  is  developed  into  the  broad  oval  disk  charac- 
teristic of  the  group;  by  means  of  this  disk  the  fishes  are 
enabled  to  adhere  to  various  objects;  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  dorsal  is  normally  developed  as  a  true  rayed  fin.  The 
fishes  comprised  in  this" family  are  among  the  most  singular 
of  the  class,  and  are  familiar  to  all  seafaring  people.  By 
sailors  and  shoremen  they  are  generally  designated  as  suck- 
ers ;  but  this  name  is  given  to  so  many  different  animals 
that,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic,  although 
so  applicalile  in  other  respects  to  the  species.  Their  peculiar 
aspect  and  the  depression  of  their  head  induce  persons  un- 
familiar with  ichthyology  to  believe  that  the  back  is  the  ab- 
dominal surface,  and,  vice  versa,  that  the  belly  is  the  true 
back.  They  are  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  dejiend 
for  transportation  rather  upon  others  than  their  own  exer- 
tions. They  are  to  a  large  extent  commensals,  or  parasitic 
upon  other  "fishes,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  they  seem 
to  restrict  their  attentions  to  special  animals.  Thus,  of  the 
common  species,  one  {Remora  remora)  chiefly  attaches  itself 
to  large  sharks  {e.g.  Eulamia,  Galeocerdo.  etc.). and  another 
(Echeneis  naucrates)  is  partial  to  the  sea-turtles.  Tliese  are 
the  most  common ;  the  others  are  more  limited  and  much 
rarer.  The  more  notable  are  lieniorop.'iis  brachyptera,  which 
is  a  parasite  of  sword-fishes,  and  Phtheirichihys  lineatus, 
which  is  parasitic  upon  the  barracuda  (a  large  Sphyrama). 
See  also  Sucker  and  Discocephall 

Revised  by  D.  S.  Jordan. 

Eclieniqne,  Jose  Rufino  :  soldier  and  statesman ;  b.  at 
Puno,  Peru,  1808.  When  a  mere  boy  he  joined  tlie  patriot 
armv,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1833, 
wheii  a  colonel,  he  induced  the  'troops  which  had  revolted 
under  Gamarra  ami  Bermudez  to  return  peacefully  to  their 
allegiance,  an  event  which  is  known  as  the  "  Embrace  of 
Maquinhuavo."  He  served  on  the  side  of  Santa  Cruz  at  the 
battle  of  Y'ungay  (Jan.,  1839),  but  subsequently  made  his 
peace  with  thc'vi"ctor.  Gamarra.  In  1843  he  declared  against 
Vivanco  at  Xauxa,  and  in  1845  he  was  a  member  of  Cas- 
tilla's  council  of  state.  On  Apr.  20,  1851,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Peru.  At  first  his  term  promised  to  be  peace- 
ful, but  in  18.53  charges  of  extravagance  and  irregularities 
in  the  finances  were  made  against  him,  and  Domingo  Elias 
headed  a  revolt  which  was  ended  by  tlie  liattle  of  Saraja, 
Jan.  7,  1854.  A  second  revolt,  led  by  Cast  ilia  and  Klias,  re- 
sulted in  Fehenique"s  defeat  at  tlie  bridge  of  Iscuchaclia,  in 
the  valley  of  Xauxa,  Aug.  2.  1854;  he  retired  to  Lima,  but 
after  sevl'ral  days  of  hard  fighting  before  the  city  was  again 
defeat cd  at  tlie  battle  of  La  Palnia,  Jan.  5.  1855,  and  driven 
from  the  country.  He  was  allowed  to  return  as  a  private 
citizen  in  1862.  took  part  in  the  Spanish  war  1866,  and  was 
again  a  iiresidential  candidate  in  1873.  D.  at  Arequipa, 
Oct.  18,  1879.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 
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Echcverrhi,  Est^ban:  poet;  b.  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1809. 
nis  lirst  poem,  Elvira,  piil)lislied  in  18;i2,  was  fdUoweil  in 
18;j4  by  ConsiifloK,  a  eollection  nmiiily  of  lyrics,  iiiiil  later 
by  Ji'imris,  another  collection, and  La  Caiitim.  his  principal 
work.  lie  was  banished  by  Rosas  to  Montevideo,  where  he 
died  in  1851.  Kcheverria's  works  were  republished  in  five 
volumes  in  1874  ;  they  are  very  popular  throughout  Spanish 
America.  II.  H.  S. 

Eclieverria,  Fkaxcisco  .Tavikk:  statesman  ;  b.  in  .lalupa, 
Mexico,  .lulv  2o,  IT!I7.  He  inherited  a  larjjc  commercial 
business  from  his  father,  carryiiitj  it  on  lirst  in  Vera  Cruz 
and  after  18:!4  in  Mexico.  In  bs^'J  he  was  a  deputy  lo  con- 
gress, and  later  was  several  times  minister  of  the  treasury 
(18;U,  18:56,  and  18:S7  to  1841).  In  the  latter  year  he  was, 
for  a  short  time,  acting  president  during  the  absence  of 
Bustamente.  He  was  again  deputy  in  the  congress  of  1850- 
51.     D.  in  Mexico,  Sept:  17,  1852.  H.  II.  S. 

fichevin,  a'shfi-viliV  [Fr.  Kchevin:\t&\.  sclnnvino:  Span, 
esclavin,  a  Teuton,  loan-word,  0.  11.  Germ,  nkejjino  >  Mod. 
Germ.  Schoffe'\ :  in  Franco  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  Revolution  (178!)),  a  royal  otliccr  of  justice  and  of  fin;uice, 
whose  duties  were  various  in  dilTerent  periods.  For  the  last 
six  hundred  years  of  the  duration  of  the  olllce  it  was  chiefly 
exercised  in  the  cities.  The  echevins  of  I'aris  were  assessors, 
and  had  authority  as  magistrates  in  some  kinils  of  civil 
business. 

Echidna,  ee-kiil  na  [Gr.  exiSra,  serpent]:  in  Greek  my- 
thology, a  motister.  half  serpent  ami  half  woman  ;  according 
to  Apollodorus,  the  claughter  of  Tartarus  and  the  mother 
of  Cerberus,  the  Chinuera,  and  other  monsters.  See  Pau- 
sanias,  8,  18. 

Eriiidiia :  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order 
Monotremala,  having  a  lojig  slender  muzzle,  tootliless  .iaws, 
powerful  long-clawed  feet,  and  strong  sharp  spines  thickly 
set  in  long  thick  fur.  The  animals  of  this  genus  are  related 
to  the  duckbill  ((j*ra(7/iocAi/H('/(«.«), and,  like  it,  lay  eggs.  They 
liurrow  in  the  earth,  and  feed  on  ants  and  other  insects, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  s|iiny  ant-eaters.  They 
are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  but  a  related  ani- 
mal from  New  fiuinea,  Zaglossiis  or  Prwchiilna  bniijnii,  is 
much  larger.  Krltidiiii  .if/usa  is  from  Van  Dicmeu's  Land, 
E.  (iciihatd  from  Australia,  and  E.  laii'exii  from  New 
Guinea.  The  name  Erhidiui  is  preoccupied  in  zoology,  and 
the  name  Taclii/i//osfiii-^  should  be  used  for  these  animals. 

F.  A.  Lucas. 

Ecllilliys,  <"e-ki'mis  [abbrev.  for  e.chinomys;  Gr.  ix'vos, 
hedgehog  +  yuDj,  nu)use] :  a  genus  of  South  American  rodent 
maiumals  called  "spiny  rats."  They  are  about  the  size  of 
large  rats,  and  have  numerous  flattened  s]>ines  scattered 
through  their  hair.     There  are  six  or  eight  species. 

Echiliadcs.  i"e-kin'a-dA'Z  [Gr.  'Ex"'<iS«s,  also  called  'Zxivai. 
as  if  named  from  ix^""^-  hedgehog] :  the  ancient  (ircck  najue 
of  a  group  of  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea.,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Achclous.  .Some  of  the  ancient  islands  have  l>een  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  alluvial  deposits.  The  islands  are  small, 
rocky,  and  unimportant.  Seventeen  have  names,  but  only 
nine  are  cultivated.  They  are  now  called  Kurtzelari  islands, 
and  the  largest  is  named  Petala ;  but  Oxiii,  Makri,  and  Vr6- 
raona  are  the  most  important.  Lat.  of  the  S.  end  of  Oxia, 
38°  17'  N.,  loM.  21    (5  F. 

EcliiiKider'iiiatn  [from  Gr.  ix'vos.  hedgehog  +  Sipixa.  -arot, 
skin|:  the  ecliinoderms,  considered  as  a  grand  division  of 
the  aninud  kingdom.  They  were  foruuirly  classed  with  the 
Coelenterates  as  Radiates,  from  the  fact  that  their  parts  (in 
midtiples  of  five)  ra<liate  from  a  central  axis.  They  have  an 
external  calcareous  skeleton,  often  covered  with  spines,  an 
alimentary  canal  distinct  from  the  body  cavity  (see  Ccelex- 
tehata),  a  radiate  nervous  system,  and  a  peculiar  "water 
vascular"  system,  which  in  some  forms  is  connected  with  a 
unique  system  of  locomotor  tube  feet  or  ambulacra.  They 
reproiluce  by  eggs  (the  sexes  being  separate),  and  the  larva^ 
in  most  forms  are  bilaterally  symnu-trical,  without  any 
trace  of  the  radiate  structure  so  typical  of  the  adults.  In 
some  instances  these  larva>  are  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  long  arms,  sometimes  stiffened  by  a  slender  inter- 
nal rod  of  carbonate  of  lime.  At  the  time  of  metamor- 
phosis these  arms  are  absorbed,  and  the  new  animal  forms 
around  the  throat  of  the  old,  the  water  vascular  system  ap- 
parently taking  the  initiative  in  the  metamorphosis.  l'''os- 
sil  Fchinoderuis  occur  in  the  Silurian  aiul  all  later  rocks. 
Some  live  on  animals,  others  on  plants;  all  are  marine. 
Their  relationships  to  other  forms  are  obscure.    The  branch 


Echinodermata    is   divided    into  Crinoidea.   Asteroidea, 
Starfish,  Ophiuroidea,  Echixoiuea,  and  Holothi-rioidea 

((jq.  v.).  3.   S.  KiNUSLEY. 

Echiliuidoa  [fi-om  Gr.  ixivos,  a  hedgeluig  -1-  efSos,  shape] : 
a  class  of  Kchiuodermata  popularly  known  as  Sea-iircllins, 
or  sea-eggs.     The  ly[iical  forms  are  flattened  spheres,  with 


Sea-ureliin  sliowing  the  spines,  tube  feet,  and  the  five  jaws. 

mouth  at  one  pole  and  vent  at  the  other.  The  outer  wall 
of  this  s|)her(r  is  made  up  of  ten  rows  of  calcareous  plates, 
one  series  being  covered  with  spherical  knobs,  on  which  are 


Sea-uroliin  witlj  the 


enioved. 


articidaled  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  the  hardened  spines 
which  form  a  part  of  the  animal,  the  other  series  being  per- 
forated by  minute  holes,  through  which  pass  the  peculiar 
ambulacra  or  tube  feet  liy  which  the  animal  moves.  In  all, 
except  the  heart-urchins,  tlic  mouth  is  arnu'd  with  five  teeth, 
which  meet  iu  the  center,  and  which  sharpen  themselves 
like  those  of  the  squirrels.  Afewof  the  Fchinoids  are  used 
for  food,  a  European  species  {Echinus  (',fru/ciiti(,<<)  being 
largely  eaten.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  have  poisonous 
spines,  which,  when  they  penetrate  the  flesh,  produce  se- 
vere wounds.  The  Fchinoids  are  divided  into  the  regular 
nrcliins  or  Cidaridea,  the  cake-urchins,  or  ('li/^t'O.tfridea, 
and  the  hi-art-urchins,  or  Spatangidea.      J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Ei'lii'iiiis[Gr.  ^X'"""!  hedgehog]:  a  genus  of  sea-urchins  or 
Fciuxoioea  (q.  v.). 

Ecliiiiiis:  in  architecture,  a  convex  molding  or  ovolo 
decorated  with  " egg-and-dart  ornaments,"  somewhat  rc- 
.sembling  chestiinis  in  form.  The  luime  is  also  applied  to 
the  circular  cushioi\-like  nunnber  under  the  abacus  in  the 
Tuscan  ami  Doric  orders,  whether  .so  decorated  or  not. 

Ecliin'rida'  [Gr.  (x's.  an  adder -t-  oipi.  tail]:  a  family  of 
jicculiar  degenerate  Cluetopod  annelids  in  which  the  seg- 
nunitat ion  of  the  body  has  been  lost  while  the  bristles  are 
reduced  to  a  pair  of  strong  spines  and  (in  Ecliiiinis)  luimer- 
ous  bristles  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  The  body  cavity 
is  large,  mouth  ami  anus,sub-tcrminal.  while  the  head  lobe 
is  developed  into  a  proboscis-like  organ,  forkecl  at  its  extrem- 
ity in  Bii»i-l/i(i.  In  the  young  the  annelid  affinities  are 
quite  marked,  the  larvai-esembling  that  of  the  regular  ma- 
rine Cha'topods  aiul  the  body  showing  the  rudiments  of  fif- 
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teen  segments.  The  Echinridce,  which  are  represented  on 
the  shores  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  genera  Echiurus  and  Thcilas- 
sema,  were  formerly  grouped  with  the  SipuncitUicccc  in  a 
division  (Gephyraa)  formerly  thought  to  be  related  to  the 
Echinoderms.  J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Echo  (in  Gr.  'Hx^) :  in  classic  mythology,  a  nymph  who 
aided  Jupiter  in  escaping  the  watchfulness  of  Jiino  by  de- 
taining the  latter  with  her  amusing  talkativeness;  butthat 
goddess,  discovering  the  deception,  ordained  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  until  some  person  had  spoken  to  her, 
nor  to  be  silent  after  any  one  had  addressed  her.  Cherish- 
ing for  Narcissus  a  passion  which  was  not  requited,  slie 
pined  away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Echo  [Gr.  Tixdi,  echo,  ringing  sound,  cf.  rtx'h-  'ixos.  sound, 
noise,  Lat.  vdgor,  vdyi  fas,  whining,  ciying]  :  the  reflection 
of  sound  from  a  distant  surface.  Several  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled  before  an  echo  can  be  produced.  The  ear  must 
be  situated  in  the  line  of  the  reflection;  and  in  order  that 
the  person  who  emits  the  sound  may  himself  hear  tlie  echo, 
this  line  must  be  i)er]iendieular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  but 
if  there  are  several  such  surfaces  the  sound  may  be  brought 
back  by  a  series  of  successive  reflections.  The  opposing 
surface  must  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ear.  for  it  the 
directed  and  reflected  sounds  succeed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  they  are  confounded.  Thus  vaulted  caves  and 
large  rooms  have  a  strong  resonance,  but  produce  no  echo. 

Sound  passes  through  the  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,12.5  feet  in  a  second ;  hence  a  person  placed  at  half  that 
distance  would  hear  the  echo  exactly  one  second  after  the 
sound  was  emitted  by  him.  The  least  distance  of  the  reflect- 
ing surface  from  the  point  whence  the  sound  is  emitted  must 
be  about  50  feet. 

Unless  the  surface  reflecting  the  sound  is  of  considerable 
extent,  the  echo  will  be  too  feeble  to  be  heard.  Some  eon- 
cavity  in  the  surface  by  which  diverging  rays  of  sound  are 
concentrated  at  the  point  where  the  echo  is  audible  is  favor- 
able, if  not  absolutely  essential,  to  the  production  of  echoes. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  ellipse  that  every  sound  proceeding 
from  one  of  its  foci  and  impinging  against  the  curve  is  re- 
flected into  the  other  focus;  whence  two  persons  placed  in 
the  two  foci  of  an  elliptic  chamber  may  converse  with  each 
other  in  a  whisper,  and  not  be  heard  by  those  who  are  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  room.  Thus  walls  or  buildings  approach- 
ing the  elliptic  form  return  sounds  with  great  force  and  dis- 
tinctness. The  faintest  sound  is  conveyed  from  one  side  of 
the  '•  whispering  gallery  "  of  St.  Paul's, "'London,  to  the  other, 
but  is  not  heard  at  any  intermediate  point.  Some  echoes 
are  remarkable  for  their  frequency  of  repetition.  An  echo 
in  the  Simonetta  palace,  near  Milan,  is  said  to  repeat  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  sixty  times.  To  the  same  kind  of  multiple, 
or  repeating,  echo  belongs  that  of  Killaruey.  The  phenom- 
enon is  caused  either  by  the  occurrence  of  several  reflecting 
surfaces  at  different  distances  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  with  sufficient  interval  between  them,  or  by  two  sur- 
faces being  inclined  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
repeated  reflections  of  the  sound  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  mirrors  of  the  kaleidoscope.  The  number  of  sylla- 
bles that  any  particular  echo  will  repeat  depends  upon  the 
distance  the  sound  has  to  traverse ;  an  echo  in  Woodstock 
Park,  England,  repeats  seventeen  syllables. 

Echo  Caiion  :  a  remarkable  ravine  or  defile  in  Summit  co., 
Utah;  visible  to  passengers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway; 
975  miles  from  Omaha.  It  is  inclosed  between  high  vertical 
walls  of  rook  of  great  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Ecija,  a'thre-A-haa  (anc.  As'tigi):  a  city  of  Andalusia, 
Spain ;  on  the  river  Genii,  about  50  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Seville 
(see  map  of  Spain,  ref.  lil-D).  It  is  well  built,  and  has  nu- 
merous churches,  convents,  and  hospitals ;  also  manufactures 
of  linens  and  coarse  woolen  falirics.  On  the  border  of  the 
rixer  is  a.n  aJamcda  (promenade)  adorned  with  statues  and 
fountains.  Many  Homan  remains  are  found  here.  Tlie 
climate  is  so  hot  that  Ecija  is  called  "  the  frving-pan  of  An- 
dalusia." The  aneii'iit  Astiqi  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Hispania  Ba^ica.     I'op.  (1887)  23,615. 

Eck,  .ToiiANN  (properly  Jlair-r) :  a  learned  and  vigorous 
Roman  Catholic  opponent  of  Luther;  b.  at  Eck,  Swabia. 
Nov.  1:3.  1486;  was  professor  at  Ingolstadt  from  1510  until 
his  death.  His  most  famous  encounter  with  Luther  was  at 
Leipzig,  1519.  He  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the 
Bible  as  a  rival  of  that  of  Lutlier  (1.537).  I),  at  Ingolstadt, 
Feb.  10, 1543.  See  his  Life  by  Th.  Wiedemann,  Regensburg, 
1865.  •  C.  II.  Toy. 


Eckart,  or  Eckliart,  Johannes  (called  Meister  Eck- 
hart) :  See  Eokhart,  Meister. 

Eckerinanii,  Johann  Peter  :  author,  noted  as  the  friend 
of  Goethe;  b.  at  Winsen,  Hanover,  1792;  served  in  the  war 
of  liberation  (1813-14).  and  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Hanover  and  the  University  of  Giittingen.  "  In  1823  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Poesie,  mil  besonderer  Hiuweisung  ciuf  Ooethe 
(Stuttgart)  brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Goethe, 
wlio  employed  him  at  Weimar  as  an  assistant  in  editing  his 
works.  He  was  for  several  years  tutor  to  the  grand  duke's 
son,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  grand  duch- 
ess. Goethe's  will  intrusted  to  Eckermann  thepublication 
of  the  poet's  posthumous  works,  which  appeared  in  1833-33, 
and  in  connection  with  Riemer  he  afterward  brought  out 
a  complete  edition  of  Goethe's  writings  in  forty  volumes. 
But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Gesprdche  mil  Goethe  in 
den  lelzten  Jahren  seines  Lebens  lSi3-3-2  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1837),  which  throws  much  light  upon  Goethe's  character  and 
private  life.  It  has  been  translated  into  many  European 
languages.  The  English  translations  are  Margaret  Fuller's 
(Boston,  1839)  and  John  Oxenford's  (London,  1850).  Ecker- 
mann died  at  Weimar,  Dec.  3,  1854.  F.  M.  Colby. 

Eck'ersberg,  Johan  Frederik  :  landscape-painter ;  b. 
in  Hrammen,  Norway,  June  16,  1822.  He  belongs  to  the 
Dusseldorf  school.  In  1859  he  established  an  art  school  in 
Christiania,  at  which  many  prominent  Norwegian  artists 
have  been  educated.  Among  his  best  pictures  are  Sunrise 
in  the  High  Mountains  and  The  Bridal  Party  in  the  Har- 
dangerfjord.     D.  July  13,  1870.  R.  B.  A. 

Eckersberg.  Kristoffer  Vilhelm  :  painter ;  b.  in  Den- 
mark. Jan.  2,  1783.  Besides  producing  a  large  number  of 
works,  he  was  a  teacher,  and  many  of  the  most  talented 
Danish  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  his  pupils. 
His  portrait  of  Thorwaldsen  is  famous,  and  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  painting  naval  engagements.  D.'  from  cholera, 
July  22,  1853.    See  P.  H.  Weilbach,  Dansk  Kuntslerlexikon. 

R.  B.  A. 

Eckert,  Thomas  Thompson  :  telegrapher  ;  b.  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  0..  Apr.  23,  1825 ;  in  1849  placed  in  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph-oflSce  at  Wooster,  0. ;  in  1859-61  man.aged  a  gold- 
mining  company  in  North  Carolina ;  in  1861  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  military 
telegraph-office  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  McClellan;  in 
1862  held  a  similar  position  in  connection  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ;  in  same  year  established  at  Washington  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  telegraph  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  (brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel 1S64.  brevet  brigadier-general  1865) ;  was 
made  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  July  27,  1866,  and  remained 
in  office  till  Feb.  28,  1867;  resigned  to  become  general 
sujierintendcnt  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  ;  in  1875  became  president  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  1880  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1887 
he  became  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  West- 
ern LTnion  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  1893  was  elected  its 
president. 

Eck'hart.  Meister  (Master) :  the  greatest  of  the  German 
mystics;  b.  in  Thuringia,  about  1260;  was  vicar  of  the  Do- 
minican order  in  Erfurt,  then  vicar-general  in  Bohemia, 
taught  in  Paris  in  1311-12;  became  a  teacher  of  the  theo- 
logical scliool  in  Strasslmrg.  and  in  1327  he  became  provin- 
cial in  Cologne.  He  introduced  many  reforms  into  the 
monasteries,  attracted  great  attention  by  his  sermons,  and 
was  supp  scd  to  be  connected  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  A  papal  bull  issued  soon  after  his  death  condemned 
twenty-eight  sentences  in  his  sermons.  He  has  been  called 
the  "  father  of  modern  pantheism,"  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  German  race,  and  one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages.  D.  in  1327.  near  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  A  collection  of  his  writings,  as  far  !is  they 
have  been  preserved,  has  been  published  by  Pfeitfer  in  the 
second  volume  of  Deittsi-hi;  Mysliker  (1857).  See  the  mono- 
gra|)lis  on  his  system  and  character  by  Martenscn,  Mester 
Eckart  (Copenhagen,  1840) ;  by  Lasson,  Meister  Eck- 
hart  (1868) ;  also  E.  Sievers,  Zeitsrhrift  fur  deutsrhes  Alter- 
thum  (15.  373-439).  Revised  by  Julius  Goehel. 

Eckhel,  Joseph  Hilarius:  numismatist;  b.  in  Enzes- 
fcld.  Lower  Austria,  Jan.  13,  1737.  His  catalogue  of  the 
famous  coin  collection  in  the  V'ieiina  Museum  has  been  the 
model  of  all  subsequent  numismatic  catalogues,  while  the 
Doctrina  nummorum  veterum  (8  vols.,  1798)   remains  the 
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stanilard  authority  on  iho  siil)je(t.  D.  May  16,  1798,  in  Vi- 
enna. Alfred  Gudkman. 

Eckmiilll  (in  Gmn.  £ggmuhl):  a  viiliif;e  of  Havaria,  13 
miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Ratisbon  (si'e  map  of  (Jernian  Einpirc,  ref. 
7-F).  Here  on  Apr.  23,  180!),  Napoleon  defeated  the  Aus- 
trian Archduke  Charles,  who  lost  5,000  killed  and  \voun<led, 
besides  7,001)  prisoners.  The  elleet  of  this  vietory  and  of 
the  three  minor  engagements  from  Apr.  20  to  2'-i,  inclusive, 
was  to  drive  the  Austrians  into  Bohemia  and  leave  the  road 
to  Vienna  open  to  Xapoleon.  D.wouT  ((/.  i:)  received  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Eekmilhl  for  his  conduct  in  this  battle. 

Eclanipsis  [from  Gr.  fKKainliis,  a  shining  forth],  I'uer- 
peral :  See  Coxvir.sio.NS. 

Eclectic  [from  Gr.  iKKeicTm6s.  selective,  deriv.  of  iKKf-yfw, 
to  -select]:  selected  or  chosen  from  several  others.  This 
term  was  applied  to  philosophers  who  endeavored  to  select 
from  the  systems  of  various  schools  the  tnie  or  most  prob- 
able doctrines,  and  to  combine  the.se  into  a  harmonious  sys- 
tem. An  eclectic  spirit,  it  is  evident,  can  exist  or  prevail 
only  at  a  period  of  some  maturity  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion. In  one  sense  of  the  word,  i^lato  and  Aristotle  may  be 
regarded  as  eclectics,  for  they  both  availed  themselves 
largely  of  the  doctrines  of  preceding  philosophers.  Hut  in 
the  hands  of  these  great  thiid<ers  the  di.scerphi  membra  are 
endued  with  a  principle  of  vitality,  and  reunited  as  coherent 
parts  of  a  harmonious  system.  The  term  eclectic  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  philosophers  of  a  later  age  and  inferior  order. 
Aiming  thi'se  may  be  classed  Epictetus,  Potamon,  Plutarch, 
and  Plotiims.  Among  the  most  eminent  modern  eclectics, 
Victor  Cousin,  the  brilliant  expounder  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  affords  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  eclectic 
spirit. 

Eclecticism  (in  medicine) :  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  that  school  of  medicine  which  leaves  the  jihysician 
free  to  select  from  any  and  all  sources  remedies  that  will 
cure  his  patients  ami  to  reject  all  remedies  that  have  been 
proved  to  be  injurious.  Vires  ritales  xusfinele,  i.  e.  "  sustain 
the  vital  forces,"  has  from  the  very  beginning  lieen  the 
recogtdzed  principle  on  which  all  treatment  has  lieen  l]ased. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  treating  disease  was  by  blood-hitting  and  the 
indiscrindnate  use  of  large  doses  of  calomel  anil  antimony 
to  produce  purging  and  vomiting.  It  was  against  tins  de- 
pleting system  of  treatment  that  Or.  Wooster  Beach, of  Xew 
York,  and  his  associates  protested,  not  with  the  view  of  or- 

fanizing  a  new  school,  but  in  the  ho|ie  of  ed'ecting  a  reform, 
liey  were  at  once  denoiniced  by  the  majority  of  tlie  pro- 
fession for  attempting  an  iniuivation  on  the  recognized 
methods  of  practice,  and  thus  the  reformed  medical  school 
wius  forced  into  existence.  Through  the  labors  of  these 
pioneers  and  their  disciples  the  barbarous  practice  of  lilood- 
letting  was  abolished,  antimony  was  discarded,  and  mercury 
but  little  used,  while  all  schools  of  medicine  now  recognize 
the  iinportance  of  sustaining  the  vital  forces,  and  all  physi- 
cians are  anxious  to  be  known  as  Eclectics. 

In  182G  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  established  the  New  York 
Reformed  Medicd  College,  and  soon  after  as.sociated  with 
himself  Drs.  Thomas  V.  Morrow  and  Isaac  G.  Jones.  Rec- 
ognizing the  need  of  text-books,  he  published  several,  which 
compared  favorably  with  those  of  the  dominant  school  jiub- 
lighed  at  tlie  time. 

In  18:il  Dis.  Jlorrow  and  .Tones,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Chase,  then  Bisliop  of  Ohio,  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
organized  the  medical  department  of  the  Worthington  I'ni- 
versity,  and  continued  tiieir  labors  for  reformed  medical 
practice  till  1842,  when  they  moved  to  Cincinnati  and  estab- 
lished the  Reformed  Jledical  School.  Drs.  Balbridge,  Carr, 
Jj.  E.  Jones, .Jordan,  and  B.  L.  Hill  were  associated  with  them 
as  teachers,  and  this  school  was  contiiuu'd  till  18-lo,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

.Samuel  Thomson,  though  contemporary  with  Beach,  was 
not  a  fellow-laborer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regani  Eclecticism 
as  an  offshoot  of  Thomsonianism,  though  many  Thomsonians 
in  later  years  became  I'xdeclics. 

A  Keformed  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  1827. and  a  second  in  Worthington  in  is:!6.  The  National 
Eclectic  Jledical  Association  was  organized  in  1848.  and 
held  annual  meetings  till  18.57.  It  was  reorganized  in  1870, 
and  meets  yearly.  There  are  societies  in  nearly  all  the  Slates 
and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ausli'alia.  which  represent  about 
16,000  EcU'ctic  pliysi<'i!ins  :  and  there  are  successful  colleges 
in  New  York,  .\tlanta.Cincinriati.  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Crete,  Nebraska,  and  San  Francisco. 


See  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  Transactions, 
vol.  V. ;  Medical  Triliiine.  vols.  vi.  and  ix. ;  and  Wilder's 
Jlislon/  of  Medicine  (New  York,  1800). 

RouiiKT  A.  Gux.N,  M.  D.,  Eniroit  "  Mkdical  Triuune." 

Eclipse  [via  ha\.  ecllp'sis,  from  Gr.  fwAfuJ/u,  deriv.  of 
4K\tlirftv,  desert,  fail,  leave):  in  astronomy,  the  obscuration 
of  one  celestial  body  by  another,  or  by  its  shadow.  Eclipses 
are  divisible  into  three  cla.sses.  viz. :  1.  the  obscuration  of  the 
sini  by  the  moon,  whicli  is  called  a  solar  er/ipse;  2,  the  olv 
sciiraiion  of  the  moon  Ijy  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  is 
a  lunar  eclipse;  and  3,  the  obscuration  of  a  satellite  of  a 
planet  by  the  shadow  of  the  primarv,  which  is  called  the 
eclipse  of  a  satellite,  as  distinguished  from  an  occidtation 
of  the  satellite,  by  wdiich  is  to  l)e  understood  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  satellite  behind  the  body  of  the  primary. 

The  way  in  which  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  occur  is 
so  obvious  to  one  who  studies  the  motions  of  these  bodies 
that  they  have  been  well  understood  from  ancient  times. 
The  moon  performs  a  revolution  around  the  earth  in  ab<mt 
a  month,  and  at  every  new  moon  passes  nearly  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun.  If  the  ])lane  of  the  moon's  orbit  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon  would  pass  exactly 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  at  every  tiew  moon,  an<l  we 
should  have  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  every  month.  The  moon 
would  also  pass  through  the  shadow  of  the  earth  at  everv 
full  moon,  and  thus  we  should  have  a  monthly  eclipse  of 
the  moon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  moon's  orbit 
is  inclined  about  five  degrees  to  the  ecliptic.  The  result  is 
that  the  moon  generally  passes  above  or  below  the  sun  at 
lu'w  moon,  and  aliove  or  below  tlui  shadow  of  the  earth  at 
full  moon.  But  the  orbit  of  the  moon  necessarily  intersects 
tlu"  (icliptic  at  two  opposite  ]ioints,  called  noiles.  If  the  sun 
happens  to  U'  near  the  line  of  the  nodes  at  the  time  of  any 
new  moon,  then  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  and  if 
the  approach  takes  place  at  full  moon,  there  will  be  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon. 

The  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  of  the  nodes  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  are  sucli  thai  the  sun  seems  to  cross  one 
or  the  other  of  the  moon's  luxles  at  intervals  of  about  173 
days,  or  a  little  less  than  six  months.  Hence,  as  a  general 
rule,  eclipses  can  occur  only  at  two  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year.  But  since  the  period  of  recurrence  is  less  than  six 
months,  the  eclipse  soason,  as  we  may  call  it,  will  occur 
earlier  and  earlier  in  successive  years.  For  example,  in 
1894  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  one  node  takes  |ilace  about 
Apr.  1  and  Sept.  20.  Hence  during  that  year  an  eclipse  can 
occur  only  near  these  times.  But  the  period  when  they  may 
occur  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  days  earlier  every  year,  so  that 
in  1898  the  eclipse  seasons  will  be  Jaimary  and  July. 

It  happens  that  the  apparent  angular  diametei-s  of  the 
sun  and  moon  are  very  near  the  same.     When  the  moon  is 
nearest  the  earth  it  seems  a  little  larger  than  the  sun  :  when 
farthest  away  it  is 
smaller.    Referring 
to  Fig.  1.  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  an  ob- 
server is  within  the 
dark     region,     be- 
tween   m    and  m', 
the  light  of  the  sun 
will  be  completely 


Fia.  1. 


;hut  off  by  the  body  of  the  moon.  This  dark  region  is  called 
the  umbra.  In  Fig.  2  it  is  represented  as  ending  at  the  jioint 
e.  Beyond  this  ]ioint  the  moon  seems  snuiller  than  l\w  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  can  never  be  completely  cut  olT. 
Now,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  it  happens  that  this  point  of 
the  umiira  reaches,  on  the  average,  very  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Some- 
times it  will  not 
reach  the  earth  ;  at 
other  times  it  will 
go  beyond  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  re- 
spective distances 
of  thcsunand  moon  Fio.  2. 

from    us.      If    the 

point  reaches  beyond  the  earth's  surface,  then  there  will  be 
a  small  narrow  region  or  strip  within  which  the  sun  will  be 
totally  ccli|ised.  As  the  moon  moves  alimg  her  orbit,  this 
shadow  sweeps  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  a 
long,  narrow  belt.  In  order  to  see  the  snn  totally  eclipsed. 
the  observer  must  be  somewhere  within  this  belt.  Maps  of 
all  the  eclipses  which  occur  are  published  two  or  three  years 
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in  advance  in  astronomical  epliemerides.  and  by  means  of 
them  an  observer  can  see  exactly  at  what  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface  a  total  eclipse  will  be  visible.  If  the  shadow 
comes  to  a  point  befoi'e  reaching  the  earth,  as  represented 
in  the  second  diagram,  then  there  will  be  a  region,  m  ni', 
within  which  the  moon  will  be  seen  projected  nearly  cen- 
trally on  the  sun,  but,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun 
being  the  larger,  the  edge  of  its  disk  will  be  seen  as  a  ring 
around  the  dark  body  of  the  moon.  This  remarkable  plie- 
nomenon  is  called  an  ainuilar  eclipse  of  the  sun.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  total  eclipse,  the  annular  phase  will  be  seen  along 
only  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  here  described,  the  duration 
of  a  total  or  annular  eclipse  is  always  very  small.  That 
of  a  total  eclipse  ranges  from  a  few  seconds  up  to  four  or 
five,  or  even,  in  exceptional  cases,  seven  minutes.  The  du- 
ration of  an  annular  eclipse  may  be  a  little  greater. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  looked  forward  to  by  astron- 
omers with  the  greatest  interest,  because  during  the  few 
minutes  of  their  occuri'ence  remarkable  celestial  phenomena 
can  be  seen  which  are  not  visible  at  any  other  time.  The 
observer  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  within  the  path  of 
such  an  eclipse  will  see  nothing  remarkable  until  the  sun  is 
nearly  obscured.  As  the  moon  gradually  passes  over  the 
solar  disk,  the  latter  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  small  arc  of 
light,  which  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  length 
entirely  disappears.  At  once  an  extraordinary  effulgence, 
or  corona,  is  seen  surrounding  the  dark  body  of  the  moon, 
which  looks  intensely  black  in  contrast  with  it.  An  ob- 
server of  the  total  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  1869,  which  was  visible 
in  the  V.  S.  from  Iowa  to  North  Carolina,  thus  describes 
the  corona : 

"On  looking  up,  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  met  the  eye.  Surrounding  the 
dark  body  of  the  moon  was  a  crown  of  light,  with  rays 
shooting  out  in  five  great  sheaths  to  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sun's  diameter,  or  nearly  a  million  of  miles.  We  gazed  for 
eight  or  ten  seconds  with  astonishment  at  this  magnificent 
spectacle.  No  painting  can  represent  it,  and  no  pen  can 
describe  it." 

Tlie  brightest  part  of  the  corona  consists  of  a  compara- 
tively thin  ring  of  white  light,  immediately  around  the  dark 
body  of  the  moon,  and  shading  off  quite  rapidly.  The  light 
is,  however,  very  irregular,  and  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  corona  are  certain  beams  of  soft,  white  light,  which 
extend  out  in  various  directions  like  the  rays  from  an  elec- 
tric light,  sometimes  to  a  distance  of  several  diameters  of 
the  sun,  or  several  millions  of  miles.  Photographs  of  the 
corona  which  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  show  it  to 
consist  very  largely  of  fine  lines  of  light,  having  a  general 
form  somewhat  similar  to  the  lines  formed  by  iron  filings 
which  are  scattered  upon  paper  over  a  magnet.  This  ap- 
pearance suggested  to  Pi-of.  F.  H.  Bigelow  the  idea  that  the 
corona  is  a  phenomena  of  polar  forces  resembling  those  of 
magnetism,  and  a  complete  theory  of  the  corona  has  been 
constructed  on  this  hypothesis. 

Besides  the  corona,  irregular  patches  of  red  light  are 
commonly  seen  here  and  there  around  the  body  of  the 
moon.  These  have  long  been  known  as  protuberances,  or 
prominences,  and  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1868,  which 
was  visible  in  India,  Mr.  Lhckyer  made  the  extraordinary 
discovery  that  these  prominences  were  due  principally  to 
hydrogen  gas.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  sun  is  suri'ounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  gases  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  composed  of  vapors  of  several  known 
metals,  and  jierhaps  of  most  of  the  substances  which  exist 
in  large  quantities  on  the  earth,  changed  to  vapor  by  the 
fervent  heat  which  there  prevails. 

The  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  such  that  eclipses 
recur  approximately  at  an  interval  of  6.,585  days  and  8  hours, 
that  is  18  years  ami  10  or  11  days,  according  to  the  number 
of  leap-years  which  have  occ\irred  in  the  interval.  This 
period  is  called  the  Saros.  What  makes  it  remarkable  is 
that  the  time  of  year  of  the  recurrences  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  perigee  and  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  will 
also  return  nearly  to  the  same  position,  so  that  the  eclipse 
when  repealed  will  be  of  the  same  general  kind.  That  is 
to  say,  if  an  eclipse  of  any  sort  is  seen  to-day,  then  by 
counting  forward  a  period  of  one  Saros,  we  shall  have 
another  eclipse  of  very  nearly  the  same  kind.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  number  of  days  not  being  exact,  eight  hours 
being  left  over,  the  second  eclipse  will  not  be  visible  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  earth  as  the  first  one  was,  but  generally  in 
regions  about  \'H)'  farther  W.  in  longitude.     It  follows  that 


the  eclipses  remarkable  for  the  duration  of  totality  will 
recur  at  the  above-named  interval.  By  a  study  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  through  many  centuries,  it  is 
found  that  one  series  of  eclipses  remarkable  for  long  dura- 
tion of  totalitv  at  the  present  time  are  those  of  the  years 
1832,  1850,  1868,  1886,  1904,  1922,  etc.  But  the  duration  of 
the  eclipses  of  this  series  will  continuously  diminish,  and 
after  a  few  more  jieriods  the  eclipse  will  cease  tn  be  total. 
Anotlier  remarkable  series  will  be  the  eclipses  of  1883,  1901, 
1919,  1937,  etc.  This  series  will  attain  its  maximum  in  the 
eclipses  of  the  years  1935  and  1953,  and  the  duration  of 
total  phase  probably  will  be  the  longest  that  will  have  been 
seen  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  principal  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  will  be  visi- 
ble in  the  northern  hemisphere  from  1896  to  1923  inclusive 
are  the  following : 

Aug.  9,  1896,  the  moon's  shadow  will  jiass  over  the  north- 
ern part  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Siberia,  across  Japan  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Jan.  22,  1898,  the  shadow  will  pass  across  Northern  Af- 
rica and  through  India,  near  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Slay  28,  1900,  the  shadow  will  |jass  across  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico,  through  Texas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina,  passing  nearly  centrally  over  Kaleigh  in 
that  State,  and  then  across  the  Atlantic  to  pass  through  or 
near  Spain. 

Aug.  30,  1905.  the  shadow  will  pass  over  the  northern 
part  of  British  Ameri<a  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  region,  across 
Labrador  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  it  will  cross,  and 
thence  across  Northern  Spain,  Southern  France,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Eg)'pt. 

Jan.  14,  1907.  a  total  eclipse  will  be  visible  in  Central 
Asia,  from  near  the  Caspian  Sea  to  China. 

Jan.  3,  1908,  and  Apr.  28,  1911,  total  eclipses  wiU  be  visi- 
ble in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Oct.  10.  1912,  the  moon's  shadow  will  cross  South  Amer- 
ica from  Peru  to  Brazil. 

Aug.  21,  1914,  the  shadow  will  pass  across  Norway  and 
Sweden,  through  Russia  and  Persia,  and  continue  its  course 
nearly  to  India. 

Feb.  3,  1916,  the  shadow  will  pass  near  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  cross  it  nearly  to 
England. 

June  8,  1918.  the  shadow  will  cross  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean,  strike  the  coast  of  America  near  Vancouver's  island, 
and  pass  in  a  southeasterly  direction  over  the  whole  U.  S., 
reaching  to  Florida,  where  it  will  enter  the  Atlantic  and 
terminate. 

Sept.  10,  1923,  the  shadow  will  enter  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  cross  the  southern  part  of  California  and  Texas, 
where  it  will  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  any  one  place  taken  at  random  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
however,  is  visible  at  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  every 
few  years.  The  total  number  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon,  but  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  visible 
over  at  least  an  entire  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  whereas  one 
of  the  sun  can  only  be  seen  over  a  fraction  of  a  hemisphere. 
Hence  in  any  one  place  eclipses  of  the  moon  may  be  seen 
more  frequently  than  those  of  the  sun.  Only  two,  or  at 
most  three,  eclipses  of  the  moon  can  occur  in  any  one  year, 
whereas  there  may  be  four,  or  even  five,  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  for  an  ordinary  observer  a  re- 
markable i>henomenon,  although  it  is  of  little  astronomical 
interest.  The  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  can  be  predicted  with  more  ex- 
actness than  they  can  be  observed.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  such  an  eclipse  is  that  al- 
though the  moon  may  he  completely  iunncrsed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  earth,  it  is  visible,  shining  with  a  lurid  copper-colored 
light.  This  is  owing  to  the  earth's  atmosphere,  which  re- 
fracts the  sun's  light  passing  over  it.  An  oliserver  of  the 
moon  at  such  a  time  would  see  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  by 
the  earth.  But  after  the  earth  had  completely  passed  over 
and  hidden  the  sun,  he  would  see  it  surrounded  by  a  bright 
ring  of  redilish  light  caused  by  suidiglit  rrl'rai-teil  through 
the  .atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  brilliancy  of  this  light 
would  very  largely  depend  on  the  amount  of  cloudiness 
around  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  sun's 
rays  passed.  Hence  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon  in  total 
eclipses  varies  considerably.  It  is  said  to  have  totally  dis- 
appeared on  some  occasions.  The  light  by  which  it  shines 
is  red  because  the  red  light  passes  most  freely  through  the 
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earth's  atmosphere.  The  cause  is  the  same  as  tliat  which 
makes  the  sun  look  red  at  setlins. 

The  only  satellites  whose  eclipses  can  be  frequently  ob- 
served are  those  of  Jupiter.  These  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  amateur  astronomer,  who  can  always 
observe  them  by  means  of  llie  epiiemeris,  which  f;ives  the 
predicted  times  of  the  eclipses.  As  a  satellite  enters  the 
shadow  of  the  planet  it  fades  jrradually  away,  and  finally 
disappears  even  when  viewed  in  the  most  jjowerful  telescope 
so  far  as  is  yet  known.  As  the  phenomenon  is  the  same  at 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  such  eclipses  were  once  used  to  deter- 
mine lonfjitudes.  But  it  is  found  that  the  fadingaway  is  so 
gradual  that  the  exact  time  of  disappearance  can  never  1)0 
observed  with  any  certainty,  so  that  the  loni;itudes  deter- 
mined from  such  observations  may  be  ;iO  <u'  40  miles  in 
error,  or  even  more.  As  a  practical  method  of  determining 
longitudes,  it  has  therefore  been  entirely  abandoned. 

Eclipses  of  Saturn's  outer  satellites,  Titan  and  Japetus, 
may  occur  on  very  rare  occasions,  but  observations  are  de- 
peiident  upon  such  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances 
that  astronomers  rarely  if  ever  succeed  in  making  them. 

Infornuition  respecting  tlie  occurrence  of  eclipses  can  be 
most  readily  gained  bv  consulting  the  volumes  of  an  astro- 
nomical cphemeris.  Ilere  may  be  found  nuips  showing  the 
regions  of  the  earth  over  which  every  total  eclipse  sweeps. 
These  volumes,  however,  only  extend  two  or  three  years  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  publication.  For  future  eclipses,  the 
most  valuable  source  of  niformation  is  Oppolzer.  Canon  ilir 
FhuternisM,  published  l>y  the  Acad(?my  of  Sciences  of  Vi- 
enna, in  18.S7,  as  one  of  its  volumes  of  memoirs.  Ilere  will 
be  found  diagrams  of  all  the  annular  and  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun  visilile  in  the  equatorial  regions,  or  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth,  from  B.  c.  1300  to  h.  i).  21G1.  The  only 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  this  wonderful  work  are  that  the 
tables  are  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
eclipses,  while  the  metliod  of  delineation  is  such  that  the 
shadow  paths  of  modern  eclipses  may  sometimes  be  several 
hundred  miles  in  error.  It  can  not  therefore  be  relied  upon 
to  determine  the  exact  points  where  total  eclipses  will  be 
visible,  though  the  region  will  be  well  enough  indicated. 

For  the  twentieth  century,  fairly  accurate  computations 
have  been  made  by  Mahler,  of  Vienna,  and  published  in 
Mfmoirs  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  ISciencen,  vol.  xlix.  Here 
will  be  found  an  exact  computation  of  the  shadow  i)ath  over 
the  earth's  surfaces  for  all  annular  and  total  eclijiscs  from 
the  years  11)00  to  1999  inclusive.  S.  Nkwco.mb. 

Ecliptic  [Gr.  i  iKK(nrTtK6s  (sc.  KVK\os,  circle),  the  circle  in 
whose  plane  eclipses  occur;  liter.,  pertaining  to  an  eclipse 
(eKKei\j/ts)] :  in  astronomy,  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens 
which  the  sun  appears  to  describe  in  its  annual  revolution. 
It  is  the  circle  to  which  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  the 
heavens  are  referred.  From  time  inunemorial  the  e(li|)tic 
has  been  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs  of  the 
zodiac — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 
These  signs,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  the  constella- 
tions of  the  same  names,  but  are  merely  arcs  of  thirty  de- 
grees reckoned  from  the  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and 
eiiuator,  which  is  not  a  fixed  ])oint,  so  that  they  are  car- 
ried backward  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
sign  Aries  is  now  in  the  constellation  Pisces.  The  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  is  that  passing  through  the  center  of  the  sun 
and  the  earth's  orl)it  around  the  sun.  The  angle  which  this 
plane  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  called  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  a  variable  quantity — 
about  23°  37  30".  The  change  of  seasons  is  the  result  of 
this  angle.  Kevised  by  S.  Xkwcomb. 

Ecloviie,  ek'log  [via  Lat.  ec'loga,  from  Gr.  iKKoyi\,  selec- 
tion, deriv.  of  ^icAf'7€ii',  select] :  originally  the  select  pieces 
of  an  author.  'I'he  word  usually  signifies  a  pastoral  poem, 
the  main  and  proper  subjects  of  which  are  the  loves  of 
shepherds  or  their  adventures.  These  shepherds,  liowever, 
are  mostly  imaginary  per.sonages,  whose  sentiments  and  cir- 
cumstances belong  rather  to  an  ideal  golden  age  than  to  the 
realities  of  common  life.  The  Edogues  of  Vergil,  often 
called  bucolics,  have  not  all  the  true  pastoral  character, 
some  of  them  being  occasional  poems  on  events  of  the  day, 
oidy  slightly  enveloped  in  the  ])astoral  costume.  Spenser 
ami  Philips  are  among  the  eminent  English  pastoral  poets. 

Ecolc  Polytechiiiqiie  :  See  Schools. 

Economic  Geology:  that  branch  of  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  distribution,  modes  of  occurrence,  and  exploita- 
tion of  minerals  emjjloycd  by  man.     The  applications  of 


geology  are — 1,  to  agriculture,  in  the  knowledge  it  conveys 
of  the  comiiosition,  structure,  and  origin  of  soils,  tlie  dis- 
tribution and  properties  of  mineral  fertilizers,  etc.:  2,  to 
architecture,  in  materials  for  construction  ;  3,  to  engineering, 
in  drainage,  excavations,  and  con.struction ;  4,  to  manufac- 
tures, in  Its  revelations  of  the  distribution,  properties,  and 
uses  of  ores,  fuels,  clays,  oils,  asphalts,  gems,  and  other  min- 
erals employed  in  tlie  arts.  It  also  includes  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mining.  The  relation  of  general  geolo'gy  to 
economic  geology  well  illustrates  the  relation  of  all  .science 
to  the  industrial  arts.  Scientific  rescaich  is  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  es- 
peciallv  for  discovering  the  cau.sal  relations  by  which 
natural  phenomena  are  connected.  It  is  found  that  some 
of  the  knowledge  of  relations  thus  discovered  may  be  ap- 
plied to  industrial  ends,  and  the  arts  of  civilization  arc  the 
results  of  such  ai>[)licatious.  Economic  geology  is  the  in- 
dustrial application  of  geologic  generalizations  and  princi- 
ples, the  result  of  researches  having  for  their  primary 
motive  only  the  enlargement  of  knowledge.  See  JIininq 
and  OuE  Deposits.  Kevised  by  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Economy  [from  Gr.  omomida,  management  of  a  house- 
hold, thrift;  oTkos,  home-t-xeVeii',  manage]:  the  regulation 
and  government  of  a  household  or  fjimily ;  a  frugal  and 
prudent  use  of  money  or  commodities;  prudent  manage- 
ment of  affairs  ;  sometimes  the  regular  operations  of  nature 
in  the  reproduction,  nutrition,  and  ijreservation  of  animals 
and  plants.  Kural  economy  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  farmers. 

Eco.voMY,  Political  :  See  Political  Economy. 

Economy :  borough ;  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  nuip  of  Pennsylvania,  ref.  4-A) ;  situated  on 
railway  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  was  settled  by  German  socialfsts  called  tlie  Harmony  So- 
ciety (see  RapI',  George,  and  Harmonist.s).  and  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool.     Pop.  (1890)  413. 

Ecorchfi,  a  k»rsha'  [Pr.,  past  ptc.  of  ecorc/ier.  flay,  skin ; 
Ital.  scorticare  <  Lat.  *excoriicare,  deriv.  of  cortex,  bark] : 
a  figure  used  as  a  model  by  artists,  representing  a  man  or 
animal  without  the  skin,  so  that  the  muscular  system  may 
be  more  easily  studied.  The  ccorche  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  action.  It  is  generally  made  of  papier-mache  or 
of  ])laster  of  Paris. 

Ecoutes,  a'koot'  [Fr.,  deriv.  of  ecouler.  listen  :  Ital.  ascol- 
ta  re  <  Lat.  awwit/to'n  ] :  in  military  engineering,  small  gal- 
leries excavated  for  the  shelter  of  troops  in  front  of  the 
glacis  and  toward  the  enemy's  works,  whose  mining  oper- 
ations may  by  this  means  Ire  estimated  and  provided  against. 

Ecraseur,  a'kra"ii'zer'  [Fr.,  deriv.  of  (eraser,  crust] :  a 
surgical  instrument  for  jjcrforming  amputation,  invented 
by  Chassaignac,  of  Paris.  The  cutting  is  done  by  a  small 
biit  very  strong  steel  chain,  a  Icjop  of  which  is  passed  around 
the  tumor  or  other  part  to  be  removed.  The  two  ends  of 
the  chain  run  through  a  steel  tube,  and  in  operation  are 
drawn  through  the  tube  by  an  endless  screw  with  a  lever 
handle,  whicli  puts  the  ends  of  the  chain  into  tension,  di- 
minishing the  size  of  the  loop  ami  very  slowly  but  irresisti- 
bly tearing  away  the  inclosed  substance.  Its  advantages  are 
that  the  lia'morrliagc  following  its  judicious  use  is  usually 
slight,  and  that  healing  takes  place  rapidly,  with  compara- 
tively little  suppuration.  The  shock  is  also  comparatively 
slight,  but  it  can  never  be  used  where  nice  dissection  and 
skillful  operation  are  required;  and  it  is  also  somewhat 
unmanageable  in  its  effects.  Its  use  is  becoming  limited  to 
a  small  and  peculiar  class  of  operations,  chiefly  upon  mucous 
surfaces  ;  iu  these  its  value  is  great. 

Ecstasy  [Gr.  tKaraati,  bewilderment,  insanity,  in  Late  Gr. 
trance,  deriv.  of  i^iarivai.  set  ont  of  a  place  or  state;  ix.  out 
oi  +  iaTavou,  set,  place]:  a  morbid  mental  state  which,  with- 
out amounting  to  insanity,  on  account  of  the  temporary 
character  of  the  afTectioii,  diminishes  or  alters  conscious- 
ness and  destroys  the  power  of  self-control.  The  history  of 
religion  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  mental 
aberration — the  dancing  epidemics  in  Germany  and  Italy  in 
the  Jliddlc  Ages,  the  Jansenist  convulsionists  in  Paris  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  etc. 

Ectozo'oii  (plu.  Ectozo'a)  [from  Gr.  iKT6s.  outside +  Cvoi'. 
animal]:  in  contradistinction  to  Entozoa  (</.  v.).  ])arasitic 
animals  which  live  on  the  outside  of  other  animals,  such  as 
lice  and  ticks,  and  the  crustaceans  found  upon  fishes  and 
whales.  A  more  common  name  for  these  creatures  is  Epi- 
ZOA  (q.  v.). 
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Ecuador  (Sp.  Bepublica  del  Ecuador,  Republic  of  tlie 
Equator,  in  allusion  to  its  position) :  a  country  of  Western 
South  America ;  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Colombia,  S.  E.  and 
S.  bv  Peru,  and  W.  bv  the  Pacific;  area  variously  estimated 
at  130,000  to  376,000  sq.  miles.  The  latter  extension  was 
claimed  until  recently  in  Ecuadorian  official  publications ; 
it  included  an  extensive  region  in  the  Amazonian  basin,  the 
possession  of  which  is  disputed  by  Peru,  Colombia,  and  even 
Brazil.  If  the  claims  of  these  countries  are  allowed, 
Ecuador  will  be  almost  restricted  to  the  Andean  region  and 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  even  in  these  the  Mira  valley  is  dis- 
puted with  Colombia  and  the  Achira  valley  with  Peru. 

Topography,  etc. — The  Andes  traverse  Ecuador  nearly 
from  N.  to  S.,  in  two  great  parallel  chains  which  inclose 
an  elevated  region  or  plateau.  The  eastern  chain,  facing 
the  Amazonian  lowlands,  is,  as  a  whole,  the  highest,  and 
forms  an  almost  continuous  wall,  pierced  only  by  the  nar- 
row river  valleys  of  the  Pastaza  and  Paute ;  locally  this 
range  is  called  the  Andes  proper.  The  western  chain, 
known  as  the  Cordillera,  is,  on  the  contrary,  irregular  and 
much  broken;  it  contains,  however,  the  highest  peak  in 
Ecuador,  that  of  Chimborazo  (20,406  feet).  The  plateau 
between  the  two  ranges  has  an  average  width  of  perhaps  60 
miles  and  an  elevation  of  7.500  to  10.000  feet;  it  is  divided 
by  cross  ranges  or  knots  into  several  minor  basins  or  valleys, 
which,  counting  from  south  to  north,  are  distinguished  as 
the  basins  of  Cuenca,  Ambato.  Quito,  and  Ibarra.  North 
of  the  Cuenca  basin  the  western  Cordillera  disappears  almost 
entirely,  and  the  eastern  range  is  lower  than  at  any  other 
point  "between  Southern  Chili  and  Northern  Colombia; 
there  is  thus  a  kind  of  pass  in  the  Andean  chain  which 
must  ultimately  be  of  great  importance.  Around  the  basins 
of  Ambato  anil  Quito  are  gathered  many  of  tlie  highest 
peaks  in  South  America,  including  about  twenty  active  or 
extinct  volcanoes.  "  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 
says  Orton,  "is  there  such  a  grand  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains. Twenty-two  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  fifty  are  over  10,000  feet  high."  Cotopaxi,  in  the 
eastern  range,  is  the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world 
(19.614  feet),  and  Cayambe  and  Antisana  are  hardly  lower. 

West  of  the  mountain  region  the  valleys  end  in  low  plains 
which  skirt  the  Pacific  coast.  North  of  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil these  are,  in  parts,  80  miles  wiile.  but  they  are  much 
broken  by  spurs  of  the  Cordillera  and  lower  isolated  chains. 
East  of  the  Andes  there  is  an  irregular  fringing  plateau, 
which  abruptly  ends  in  the  plains  of  the  Napo  and  other 
affluents  of  the  Amazon. 

Rivers. — Nearly  all  the  streams  of  the  plateau  pass 
through  the  western  range,  and  some  of  thera  unite  to 
form  navigable  rivers  on  the  coast  plains;  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Guayaquil  or  Guayas,  which  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  Esineraldas,  in  North- 
western Ecuador.  To  the  east  of  the  mountains  the  Paz- 
taza  and  Napo,  with  their  numberless  affluents,  desceml  to 
the  great  Amazonian  plains ;  the  latter  is  the  main  and  al- 
most the  only  known  route  between  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Ecuatj^r  and  the  Amazon,  and  it  can  be  navigated  to  a 
point  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Quito. 

Lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  situated  at 
great  elevations.  Cuy-eocha,  on  the  side  of  the  peak  called 
Cotoeaehi,  is  10,300  feet  above  the  sea. 

Harbors. — The  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  the  largest  and  safest 
harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  but  will  not 
admit  very  large  vessels.  The  only  other  sheltered  harbors 
are  formed  by  river  mouths,  and  are  of  little  im])ortance. 

Islands. — Puna  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  is  nearly  80  miles  long,  but  it  is  low.  marshy, 
and  unhealtliy.  Numerous  other  small  islands  are  scattered 
Ti  the  gulf  and  along  the  coast.  The  outlying  Galapaoos 
Archipelago  ((/.  v.)  is  claimed  by  Ecuador. 

Geology,  Volcanoes,  and  Earthquakes. — Nearly  all  the 
higher  peaks  are  of  igneous  origin,  and  the  plateau  is  cov- 
ered in  great  part  with  tufa  and  volcanic  conglomerates, 
(jranite,  gneiss,  and  metamorphic  schists  occupy  extensive 
areas  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes;  the  western  Cor- 
dillera is  largely  porphyritic.  Cretaceous  formations  skirt 
the  highlands  in  many  places,  and  the  coast  plains  are  of 
Tertiary  or  Quaternary  age,  with  large  tracts  of  modern  al- 
luvium along  the  rivers.  The  higldands  of  Ecuador  are 
the  great  center  of  volcanic  activity  in  South  America. 
Violent  eruptions  from  some  of  the  numerous  craters  are  of 
almost  yearly  occurrence,  and  eartli(|uakes  are  frequent  and 
sometimes  very  destructive.  Tlie  great  shock  of  Aug.  10, 
1868,  was  felt  from  Colombia  to  Chili,  but  was  most  de- 


structive in  Ecuador,  where,  according  to  official  estimates, 
50,000  people  perished  ;  many  towns  were  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  ruins.  In  1797  Ihe  city  of  Riobamba  was  partly  over- 
whelmed by  earth  and  rocks  loosened  from  a  neighboring 
mountain  by  an  earthquake. 

Climate. — The  coast  region  is  hot,  damp,  and  in  many 
places  very  unhealthful.  Yellow  fever  may  be  regarded  as 
endemic  at  Guayaquil,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  common 
and  very  severe.  The  plateaus  have  a  temperate  and  pleas- 
ant climate,  varying  little  through  the  year,  and  generally 
very  healthful.  Rains  are  less  abundant  than  on  the  coast, 
but  there  are  almost  daily  showers.  The  driest  months  are 
July  and  December.  The  eastern  flanks  of  the  Andes  and 
the  adjacent  plains  are  constantly  soaked  with  heavy  rains, 
and  the  climate  is  perhaps  the  most  humid  in  the  world. 

Vegetation. — Owing  to  the  abundant  rains  and  warm  cli- 
mate the  plains  of  the  coast  and  the  Amazonian  basin  are 
covered  in  great  part  with  matted  forests,  which  extend  in 
many  places  far  up  the  mountain  sides  and  valleys.  These 
forests  are  rich  in  cabinet  woods,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.,  but  al- 
most the  only  ijroducts  collected  are  rubber  (occurring  both 
on  the  coast  plains  and  along  the  Amazonian  tributaries), 
ivory  nuts,  and  small  quantities  of  vanilla,  sarsaparilla, 
cinchona,  and  tonka  beans.  There  are  extensive  areas  of 
grass  land  on  the  fringing  plateau  E.  of  the  Andes,  and 
others  near  the  coast.  The  elevated  interior  basins  are  al- 
most devoid  of  forest  growth,  and  portions  of  them,  owing 
rather  to  the  soil  than  to  any  lack  of  moisture,  are  sterile. 
The  fertile  parts  afford  excellent  pasturage. 

Animals. — Ecuador  has  the  usual  rich  fauna  of  the  neo- 
tropical region  (see  America,  South),  the  valleys  of  the 
eastern  and  western  slopes  being  especially  noted  for  their 
numerous  and  beautiful  species  of  birds  and  insects.  The 
coast  forests  have  their  own  assemblage,  different  in  great 
part  from  those  of  the  Amazonian  plains,  and  many  species 
are  confined  to  single  mountains  or  valleys.  Here  the  hum- 
ming-birds have  their  chief  habitat.  The  largest  animals  are 
tapirs  and  jaguars.  Llamas  are  found  principally  in  South- 
ern Ecuador  ;  farther  N.  mules  take  their  place  as  beasts  of 
burden.  Condors  are  conspicuous  about  the  mountains,  but 
do  not  descend  to  the  plains. 

3Iinerals. — Gold  and  silver  are  almost  the  only  metals  ex- 
tracted, and  these  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  Quicksilver, 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron  are  reported,  and  there  are  salines  of 
considerable  value.  Large  sulphur  deposits  occur  in  vari- 
ous volcanoes.  Emeralds,  long  supposed  to  exist  in  Ecua- 
dor, have  never  been  found  there  within  historical  times. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  is  otficially  estimated  (1892) 
at  1,370,000,  of  whom  about  100.000  are  classed  as  whites, 
300,000  as  mixed,  670,000  as  civilized  Indians,  and  200,000 
as  wild  Indians;  probably  the  latter  are  much  overesti- 
mated. The  African  element  is  small.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  are  gathered  on  the  plateau,  in  the 
western  valleys,  and  at  a  few  points  along  the  coast.  The 
region  B.  of  the  Andes  has  very  few  civilized  inhabitants, 
and  is  imperfectly  known.  Quito,  the  capital,  on  the  pla- 
teau, has  about  8.5.000  inhabitants  ;  Guayaiiuil.  the  principal 
port,  has  45,000  ;  Cuenca,  25,000  ;  and  Riobamba  and  Lata- 
cunga  13,000  each. 

The  land  is  nearly  all  divided  among  a  few  rich  proprie- 
tors, who  hold  the  mass  of  the  population  essentially  in  a 
condition  of  serfdom.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are 
almost  the  only  industries,  and  these  are  carried  on,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  Except  on  a 
few  large  sugar  plantations,  improved  machinery  and  even 
plows  are  almost  unknown.  Coffee  is  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  mountain  sides;  cacao  is  planted 
in  the  warm  valleys  and  on  the  plains,  affording  one  of  the 
princijial  articles  of  export.  The  large  sugar  plantations 
are  generally  on  the  alluvial  lands  near  the  coast.  Lucerne 
is  cultivated  largely  on  the  plateau  as  food  for  cattle.  In 
manufactures  Ecuador  is  extremely  backward.  Aside  from 
the  sugar-mills,  tanneries,  and  dislilleries,  and  a  few  small 
cotton-factories,  they  are  confined  to  cotton  cloths  and  hats 
made  in  the  country  houses,  and  workshops  of  the  simplest 
description.  There  is  a  single  railway  from  Duran,  on  the 
river  Guayaquil,  to  Chimbo,  at  tlie  base  of  the  Cordillera, 
57  miles.  The  original  plan  of  continuing  it  to  Quito  has 
never  been  carried  out.  and  the  road  is  little  used  for  mer- 
chandise. The  only  wagon  road  is  from  Quito  to  Riobam- 
ba, 81  miles.  There  are  about  1,250  miles  of  inland  tele- 
graph lines,  and  Guayaquil  is  connected  by  cable  with  Peru 
and  Panama.  The  exports  in  1890  were  valued  at  $6,500,- 
000,  four-fifths  of  which  was  cocoa,  the  remainder  coffee, 
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straw  hats,  liidcs,  sugar,  ivory  nuts,  otc.  The  imports  for 
tlie  same  year  were  vahied  at  ^6,700,000,  of  whioli  about 
f;l,t)()0.000\ame  from  Groat  Britain,  |l,60O,00O from  Prance, 
ami  $l,0O(),m)O  from  tlie  U.  S. 

Oovemment,  etc. — Keuador  is  a  centralized  repuljlic.  The 
executive  consists  of  president  and  vice-president  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  not  eligible  for  imme- 
diate re-election.  The  election  of  vice-president  alternates 
with  that  of  president,  so  that  he  serves  two  years  with  one 

C resident,  and  two  with  the  next.  The  president  is  assisted 
y  four  7uinisters  (interior  and  foreign  affairs,  treasury,  war 
and  marine,  and  religion  and  public  instruction).  There  is 
a  council  of  state  of  five  members  chosen  for  six  years. 
Congress  consists  of  senate  and  assembly.  The  power  of 
the  president  is  much  restricted.  The  lioman  Catholic  is 
the  state  religion  and  tlie  only  one  tolerated.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  (^uito  has  practically  more  power  than  the  presi- 
dent, and  there  are  six  bishoprics.  Education  is  very  back- 
ward, but  of  late  has  been  somewhat  improved.  There  are 
now  nearly  2.000  common  schools,  35  higli  schools,  several 
seminaries,  and  commercial  and  technical  schools  at  Quito 
and  Guayaquil.  There  are  also  univei"sity  bodies  in  Cucnca 
and  Guayaquil.  The  university  at  Quito  w.is  established  in 
10S4.  It  serves  principally  for  the  education  of  priests ; 
wealthy  young  Ecuadorians  generally  study  in  Europe. 

Weights  and  Jleasures. — By  a  law  ot  18.j6  the  French 
metrical  system  was  made  the  legal  standard,  and  it  is  now 
in  general  use. 

Ilistory. — Va^e  Indian  traditions,  preserved  in  Velasco's 
Ilititoria  de  Quito,  go  back  to  a  powerful  nation  which  held 
Quito  and  the  neighlxiring  territory  in  very  ancient  times; 
these  were  the  (Juitus,  who,  about  the  tenth  century,  were 
supplanted  by  the  Cara.s,  a  tribe  from  the  coast.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  credibility  of  these  accounts.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  highlands  of 
Quito  were  held  by  a  race,  presumably  of  Quicliua  stock, 
who,  under  their  chiefs  or  Sri/rix  made  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  Inca  armies  from  Peru.  They  weiv  finally 
subdued  by  Iluavna  Capa<'.  about  LMiO.  That  Inca  left  his 
kingdom  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Atahualpa.  who 
reigned  at  Quito,  and  Iluascar,  who  held  Peru  and  the 
southern  provinces.  A  war  between  the  brothers  (uiiled  in 
the  overtlirow  of  Huascar,  just  before  the  arrival  ot  the 
Sjianiards  under  Pizarro.  Atahualiia,  on  his  way  to  be 
crowned  at  Cuzco.  met  Pizarro  at  Cajamarca,  Peru,  was 
seized,  and  eventually  killed  (Aug.,  l."):i:J).  In  1534  lienal- 
cazar,  one  of  Pizarm's  lieutenants,  inarched  against  Quito 
in  alliance  with  the  Caharis  Indians;  Kumi-Baui,  who  had 
been  Atahualpa's  general,  resisted  him,  but  was  disiistrously 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Riobamba,  and  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  Quito.  The  present  territory  of  Ecua- 
dor became  a  i)residency  (often  called  the  kingdom  of  (^uito), 
ruled  by  an  audience,  which  wa.s  subordinate  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Peru  at  Lima.  Abortive  attempts  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  rule  were  made  in  1809  and  1813  ;  another  revolt  at 
Guayaquil,  1820,  was  powerfully  supported  by  Bolivar,  who 
had  by  this  time  secured  the  freedom  of  Colombia;  and  his 
lieutenant.  Gen.  Sucre,  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle 
of  Pichincha,  near  Quito,  May  24,  1822.  Shortly  after 
Quito  was  united  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  of  which 
Bolivar  was  president.  In  1831  Quito  separated  from  Co- 
lombia and  took  the  name  of  Rei)ul)lica  del  Ecuador.  The 
first  president  was  Gen.  .luan  .Jos«'>  Flores,  and  he  niled 
cither  as  presirlent  or  general  until  184.5.  But  the  jn'ople  of 
Ecuador  were  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  strong  republican 
government ;  political  scpiabbles  and  revolutions  followed 
in  quick  succession,  and  since  the  time  ot  Flores  hardly  any 
president  has  been  able  to  serve  out  his  full  term.  There 
was  a  short  war  with  Peru  in  1850,  and  about  the  same 
time  Moreno,  the  president  of  Ecuador,  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Colombia,  bringing  on  a  struggle  that  only  in- 
crea.sed  the  miseries  of  the  two  countries.  In  1805-00  aCivil 
war  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Liberal  party.  Gen.  Eloy 
Alfaro  becoming  president. 

Kkferexcks. — Fleming.  Wanderunffen  in  Ecuador  (1872) ; 
Ilerrera.  Apiinles  para  la  hixloria  de  Quito  (1874);  Gonza- 
lez Suare/,,  Jlintona  ea-te.sid.'itica  del  /iV»o(/or  (1881);  Ceval- 
los.  liesiimeu  de  la  Itisloria  del  Ecuador  (5  vols.,  188ti); 
Simson,  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador  (1887);  Orton, 
The  Andes  and  the  Atnazon.f  (1876);  Wolf,  Geograf'ia  y 
Geologia  del  Ecuador;  Whymper,  Great  Andes  of  the 
Equator  (1892) ;  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdtica  de  Lima 
(first  volume  closed  Mar.,  1892).  The  cartography  of  Ecua- 
dor is  quite  imperfect.  IIekuert  II.  Smith. 


Eonmen'ical  for  ceeumenical.  from  Gr.  oiKovfienxis.  per- 
taining to  the  o'movfifvr)  (sc.  7^,  earth),  the  inhabited  world, 
partie.  of  oiKe?!/,  inhabit] :  universid  ;  applied  to  councils  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  which  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
represented.  (See  Coi;xcil,  CbicuME.NicAL.)  The  latest  of 
the  councils  called  ecumenical  (the  Roman  Catholic  Council 
of  the  Vatican,  1869-70)  proclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope. 

Ec'zema  [Gr  ?Kf«Ma.  deriv.  of  4kC(7v.  boil  forth  ;  ix.  out  -I- 
feiv,  boil]:  commonly  called  Suit  Khciini;  a  vesicular  dis- 
ease of  the  skin,  characterized  by  watery  blisters  smaller 
than  those  of  herpes  and  larger  than  orilinary  sudamina, 
such  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  difficulty  known  as 
"  prickly  heat."  Eczema  is  often  accompanied  by  intense 
itching,  and  is  frequently  transformed  into  a  pustular  or 
scabbing  disease.  It  is  generally  chronic.  Its  treatment  is 
both  local  and  general.  The  local  treatment,  when  the  epi- 
dermis is  thickened,  is  by  alkaline  applications  with  or  with- 
out tarry  or  astringent  admixtures.  The  "benzoated  oint- 
ment of  oxide  of  zinc  "  is  an  excellent  application.  If  the 
system  has  received  a  specific  taint,  the  iodides,  with  mer- 
cury judiciously  used,  are  indispensable,  and  produce  the 
happiest  results.  Arsenic  in  small  doses  is  an  extremely 
useful  tonic  in  many  cases.  Change  of  air  and  visits  to 
thermal  and  other  springs  and  baths,  though  not  strictly 
curative,  often  ajipear  to  be  wonderfully  palliative. 

Edam,  a-daam'  (Lat.  Eda'mum):  a  town  of  Holland; 
province  of  North  Ilollanil  ;  has  a  port  on  the  /.iiyder  Zee, 
12  miles  X.  X.  E.  of  Amsterdam  (see  map  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  ref.  5-F).  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  ship- 
building and  a  trade  in  cheese.     Pop.  5,880. 

Edda :  a  term  ajiplied  to  two  entirely  different  monu- 
ments of  the  Old  Norse  literature. 

I.  Tfie  Prose  Edda,  also  called  The  Younger  Edda  and 
Snorri's  Edda,  is  a  work  intended  as  a  manual  of  my- 
thology and  [loetry  for  the  use  of  young  skalds.  To  it  alone 
is  the  name  Edda — i.  e.  ars  poetica — given  with  jiropriety. 
In  its  original  form  (preserved  in  a  MS.  at  Upsahi  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  it  wiis  in  the  main 
the  work  of  the  Icelander  .Snorri  .Stiirluson  (1178-1241),  the 
most  eminent  skald  of  the  decadence.  (SeeSNOKRi  Sturlu- 
soN  and  Icelandic  Literatire.)  Snorrfs  Edda.  in  some 
respects  a  rough  draft,  was  worked  over  about  1250,  and 
this  revision,  which  contains  important  changes  and  ad- 
ditions, became  a  sort  of  textus  receptus  of  the  book.  Ac- 
cording to  Siiorri's  plan,  the  Edda  falls  into  three  principal 
divisions:  (1)  the  Gylfaginninq  (Vhc  Deception  of  Gylfi), 
in  which  a  great  variety  of  mrthological  material  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  story  about  the  visit  of  the  fabulous  King 
Gylfi  to  Asgarfir  (Asgard,  the  home  of  the  gods) ;  (2)  Sldla- 
skaparmdl,  a  treatise  on  the  artificial  poetic  diction  of  the 
skalds,  with  many  elaborate  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
particular  figures ;  and  (3)  Ildltatal  (composed  between 
1221  and  1223),  illustrating,  in  the  form  of  a  long  poeti- 
cal encomium,  the  varieties  of  skaldic  rhythm  anil  meter. 
The  first  two  of  these  divisions  show  Snorri's  mastery  of 
Icelandic  classical  prose  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  North- 
ern myth ;  the  Udftafal  displays  his  consummate  skill  in 
the  technique  of  the  inarvelously  complicated  skaldic  style 
and  versification.  As  an  authority  on  mythology  Snorri  is 
to  be  used  with  great  caution.  As  was  to  be  expected  from 
his  comparatively  late  date,  he  often  failed  to  understand 
the  true  meaning  and  connection  of  the  myths  of  which  he 
treats,  and  many  details  in  his  stories  of  the  gods  show  the 
infiuence  of  Christian  theology  and  legend. 

The  standard  edition  of  the  Prose  Edda  is  the  great 
Arna-Magna'an  edition  (Copenhagen,  1848-87),  which  fur- 
nishes a  Latin  translation  and  an  elaborate  ap]iaralus  criti- 
cus.  There  are  handy  editions  by  Rask  (Stockholm.  1818), 
Egilsson  (Reykjavik.  1848),  and  Thorlcifr  J6ns.son  (Copen- 
hagen. 1875).  E.  Wilken's  Die  prosaische  Edda  im  Aus- 
zuge  (Paderborn,  1877-82),  though  scientifically  far  from 
irreproachable,  has  a  convenient  glossary.  The  English 
reader  will  find  incomplete  translations  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  JIallefs  ^'ortherri  Antiquities  (London.  1770;  Edin- 
burgh, 1809),  vol.  ii. ;  in  G.  \\  ebbe  Dasenfs  The  Prose  or 
Younger  Edda  (Stockholm,  1842) ;  and  in  R.  B.  Andereon's 
Tlie  Prose  Edda  (Chicago,  1880  [1879]). 

II.  TIte  Poetic  or  Elder  Edda.  also  called  Scsmund's  Edda, 
is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Old  Norse  poems,  mytholog- 
ical, heroic,  satirical,  and  didactic,  with  some  bits  of  prose, 
preserved  in  MS.  2365  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen 
(the  Codex  Regius).    These  vary  much  in  style,  but  most  of 
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them  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  labored  artificiality  of 
what  is  known  as  the  skaldic  poetry.  Some  of  them  are 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  terms  Edda  and  Eddaic  (or  Eddie) 
are  often  extended  to  include  otiier  Old  Norse  poems  {for 
example,  the  stanzas  in  the  Hervarar  Saga)  which  resemble 
some  of  those  in  this  collection.  The  Codex  Begins  was 
discovered  in  Iceland  in  1643  by  Bishop  Brynjolfr  Sveinsson, 
who  gave  it  the  name  Edda  S(emuiidi  Miilfiscii,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  long-lost  work  of  Siemund  tlie  Wise  (10.")t)-1133). 
This  was  a  double  misnomer ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  col- 
lection has  nothing  to  do  with  S;Binund,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  title  Edda  properly  belongs  to  the  work  of  Snorri 
(see  I.,  above)  and  to  that  alone.  This  error  of  Brj'njolfr's 
has  proved  stubborn  of  correction,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  mistakes.  The  term  Edda  has  been  absurdly  inter- 
preted Great-grandmoiher,  and  has  been  thought  to  indicate 
that  the  poems  are,  so  to  speak,  the  tales  told  by  hoar  an- 
tiquity to  her  listening  descendants.  (Compare  the  curiously 
similar  error  with  regard  to  the  Welsh  Mabixogion,  q.  v.) 
The  character  of  the  collection  has  also  been  often  misun- 
derstood. The  Elder  Edda  is  not  a  single  work,  in  any 
proper  sense,  but  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  some  unknown 
Icelander  to  take  down  in  writing  such  poems,  orally  cur- 
rent, as  pleased  his  fancy  or  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. It  is  not  compiled  in  accordance  with  any  plan, 
and  is  often  confused  in  arrangement  and  corrupt  in  text. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  in  it  are  mere  tattered 
remnants  of  what  they  must  once  have  been.  The  age  of 
the  Edda  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  anything  like 
their  present  form  the  poems  can  not  any  of  them  be  older 
than  the  tenth  century,  and  the  latest  of  them  are  perhaps 
not  much  older  than  the  Codex  Regius  itself  (end  of  the 
thirteenth  century). 

As  literature  the  Elder  Edda  is  of  the  highest  value. 
In  the  Ybluspd  (The  Sibyl's  Soothsaying)  we  have  the  high- 
est flight  of  the  heathen  Scandinavian  religious  imagination, 
assisted  perhaps  by  half-understood  reports  of  C'hristian 
doctrines.  In  the  Lokasenna  (The  Plytingof  Loki)  the  hu- 
mor is  at  times  fairly  Aristophanie.  In  the  Helgi  poems, 
and  in  some  of  those  which  deal  with  the  Volsungs  and  the 
Hniflungs  (Nibehingen),  there  is  wonderful  tragic  power. 

The  standard  critical  edition  of  the  Elder  Edda  is  still 
Bugge's  (JSforroen  Fornkva-hi,  Christiania,  1867).  Other 
editions  of  importance  are  those  of  Rask  (1818),  Munch 
(1847),  Liining  (1859,  with  a  valuable  commentarv),  Mobius 
(1860),  Svend  Griindtvig  (2d  ed.  1874),  Karl  Hildebrand 
(1876;  with  an  excellent  glossary  by  H.  Gering,  1887), 
Sijmonds  (1888,  a  valuable  critical  edition  of  which  only 
one  part  has  appeared).  Pinnur  Jonsson  (1888-90).  The 
Arna-JIagnsean  edition  (3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1787-1828), 
though  antiquated,  is  still  indispensable.  Vigfiisson's  text  (in 
vol.  i.  of  Vigfiisson  and  Powell's  Corpus  Poeiicum  Boreale, 
Oxford,  1883)  is  quite  untrustworthy,  but  his  introductions 
and  notes  contain  much  that  is  of  importance ;  Powell's 
translation  (in  the  same  work)  is  practically  useless  for  the 
general  reader,  since  it,  of  course,  follows  Vigfiisson's  re- 
arrangements. The  favorite  German  translation  is  Sim- 
rock's.  There  are  English  versions  by  Cottle  (Bristol,  1797) 
and  Thorpe  (London,  1866),  and  some  of  the  poems  have 
been  translated  by  R.  B.  Anderson  in  his  Norse  Mythology 
(Chicago,  1875).  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

Eddy,  Clarexce:  organist;  b.  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  June 
23, 1851 ;  early  gave  evidence  of  marked  musical  ability,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old  was  regarded  as  a 
fine  organist.  lie  then  began  systematic  study  under  Dud- 
ley Buck,  and  in  1871  went  to  Germany  and  took  a  course 
under  Ilaupt.  Before  returning  home  he  gave  recitals  in 
several  European  cities  with  marked  success.  Upon  liis  re- 
turn he  settled  in  Cliicago,  where,  in  1876,  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Ilin'shey  Scliool  of  Musical  Art,  and  gave  a  series 
of  100  recitals,  with  no  repetitions.  In  1876  he  gave  offi- 
cially two  concerts  daily  lor  a  week  at  the  Philadelpliia 
Exhibition,  and  in  1889  he  was  invited  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  a  representative  of  American  art  to  give  official 
recitals  in  the  Trocadero.  Author  of  The  Church  and  Con- 
cert Organist  and  The  Organ  in  Church.     I).  E.  Hervey. 

Eddy,  Henrv  Turner,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. :  educator 
and  mathematician;  b.  in  Stoughton,  JIass.,  June  9,  1844; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1867  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  1868 
he  W!is  instructor  in  surveying  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School;  1869-74  assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell  University;  1874-90  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Civil  Engineering  in  Uni- 


versity of  Cincinnati;  and,  since  1891,  president  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  In  1884  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Ho  is  the  author  of  ^Hrt///^V((Z  Geometry  {1S74);  Aew  Con- 
structions in  Graphical  Statics  (1877);  Besenrches  in 
Graphic  Statics  (1878);  Thermodynamics  (1879);  and  of 
many  papers  in  technical  journals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Maximum  Stresses  under  Concentrated  Loads, 
published  in  1890. 

Eddy,  Thomas  Mears.  D.  D.  :  clergyman  ;  b.  in  Xewtown, 
Hamilton  co.,  CSept.  7,  1823  :  studied  in  the  classical  semi- 
nary of  Greensboro,  Ind.;  Joined  the  Indiana  IMethodist 
conference  in  1842;  was  editor  of  the  Korthwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate  from  1856  to  1868;  served  as  pastor  in  Balti- 
more three  years ;  was  appointed  to  the  Metropolitan  church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1872,  and  elected  the  same  year  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  Journalist,  and  was  author  of  a  History 
of  Illinois  during  the  Civil  War  (2  vols.  8vo,  Chicago,  1865). 
D.  in  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1874. 
Eddy-currents  (in  electricity):  See  Foucault  Currents. 
Eddystoiie  Lighthouse:  a  lighthouse  in  the  English 
Channel;  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Plymouth  breakwater,  and  9 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;"  lat.  50'  10'  54"  N.,  Ion.  4° 
15'  53"  E.  It  stands  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  which  are 
daily  submerged  by  the  tide,  and  it  rises  about  85  feet  above 
the  "higli-water  mark  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tower,  which 
gradually  decreases  in  diameter  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  witli  a  curved  outline  resembling  the  tnink  of  a  tree. 
It  has  a  fixed  light,  visible  at  a  distance  of  13  miles.  It  was 
erected  in  1757-59  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  The  material  employed 
was  Portland  limestone.  Steps  were  cut  in  the  rock,  to 
make  the  foundation  as  solid  as  possible.  The  stones  of 
each  course  of  masonry  were  ingeniously  dovetailed,  and 
each  course  was  doweled  to  the  one  below  it.  The  result 
was  an  edifice  of  surpassing  strength.  The  fate  of  past 
ventures  made  the  destruction  of  Smeaton's  building  seem 
probable.  The  first  lighthouse  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
storm  (1703),  and  the  second  had  been  burned  (1755). 
Smeaton's  lighthouse  was  undermined  by  the  waves  and  a 
new  building,  like  the  old  in  apjiearance  but  with  improved 
appliances,  was  built  upon  another  of  the  Eddystone  rocks 
and  fortnally  opened  in  the  spring  of  1882.  See  the  article 
Lighthouse. 

Edelfelt,  Albert  Gustav  Aristid:  genre  and  portrait 
painter;  b.  at  Helsingfors,  Finland.  July  21,  1854;  pupil  of 
Gerome,  Paris ;  second-class  medal,  Paris  Salon.  1882  ;  medal 
of  Honor,  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His  work  is  notable  for 
excellent  drawing.     Studio  in  Paris.  W.  A.  C. 

Edeliiick,  ade-link,  Gerard:  engraver;  b.  in  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  in  1640.  He  worked  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and 
was  patronized  by  the  French  court  and  Louis  XIV.  He 
engraved  portraits  of  many  eminent  persons,  the  iZo/^  i^am- 
ily.  after  Raphael,  the  Virgin,  after  Guido,  and  several 
works  of  Lebrun.  His  engravings  are  remarkable  for  their 
delicacy  and  softness,  and  render  costume,  ariflor,  etc.,  with 
singular  perfection.  He  is  ranked  among  engravers  of  llie 
first  order  of  those  who  are  not  original  or,  as  they  are 
called,  painter-engravers,     D.  in  Paris,  Apr.  2,  1707. 

Edelweiss,  a'di»l-iis:  a  white,  woolly,  perennial  herb 
(Leontopodium  alpimmi)  belonging  to  the  family  Compos- 
itw,  and  closely  related  to  the  common  American  plants 
known  populai'ly  as  "  everlasting,"  or  "ladies'  toliacco." 
It  is  a  native  of  "the  Alps,  and  is  aimually  collected  for  sale 
by  the  Swiss  peasants.  It  is  freely  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
America  and  Europe.  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

i:den  [Heb.,  delight] :  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  region 
including  the  garden  where  at  first  dwelt  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  first  parents  of  mankind,  from  which  they  were  expelled 
in  consequence  of  disf)bedience.  Much  discussion  has  pre- 
vailed among  critics  as  to  the  country  wliere  this  early  para- 
dise was  situated.  Ceylon,  the  vale  "of  Kashmir,  tlie  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  regions  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkestan, and  other  regions  have  been  named.  At  iiresent 
the  choice  appears  to  lie  between  Armenia  and  liabyhmia, 
with  a  pre])onderance  of  argument  and  authority  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  dilficulty  consists  in  identifying  the  four 
rivers  mentioned  in  the  biblical  narrative. 

Those  who  hold  the  theory  that  Eden  was  situated  in 
Armenia  take  the  starting-point  from  the  known  sources  of 
tlie  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and  seek  two  other  rivers 
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risino;  in  tlip  same  region.  Tims  Pison  is  iilentificd  with 
Phasis,  Ilaviliih  wllh  Colchis,  Gihon  with  Anixos,  and  Cush 
with  Koaaaioi.  Among  the  ropiescntativi's  ot  tliis  theory 
are  KcUind,  Calniet,  Leclerc.  Keil,  and  others.  The  objec- 
tions to  it  arc  tliat  tlic  Koaaatoi  can  be  found  on  neitlior  the 
eastern  nor  the  western  sliore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
four  rivei"s  can  by  no  sliow  of  probability  be  supposed  to  be 
the  branches  of  one  jiarent  stream.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  Hebrew  word  nahar  does  not  mean  a  '"stri^am,"  but  "a 
river  system,"  is  not  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  language, 
and  tlic  hypothesis  of  Luther  and  others  that  the  Flood  so 
altered  the  physical  features  of  Asia  that  tlie  ])resent  courses 
of  the  streams  are  dilTerent  from  the  original  ones  is  not 
sum)orted  by  the  biblical  account  of  the  Flood. 

Those  who  hold  the  theory  that  I'Idon  was  situated  in 
Babylonia  fall  int<i  two  groui>s.  The  first  group,  repre- 
sented by  Calvin,  Si-aligcr,  Huet,  Bochart.aiid  others,  places 
Eden  on  the  .Sijtt-cl-Arab,  considering  the  Euphrates  and 
tlK  Tigris  as  the  two  branches  of  the  river  of  Gen.  ii.  10, 
reckoning  up  the  stream,  and  identifying  the  Pison  and  tlie 
Gihon  with  the  two  main  arms  through  which  the  Satt-el- 
Arab  empties  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Classical  history, 
however,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  very  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  [jresent  rate  of  physical  change  in  that  region, 
make  it  certain  that  at  one  time  the  sea  extended  more  than 
100  miles  farther  to  the  N.,  thus  covering  the  supposed  site 
of  Eden.  The  second  group,  represented  by  Delitzsch  and 
others,  places  Eden  in  Northern  Babylonia,  imiTiediately 
about  the  site  of  Babylon.  At  that  point  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  approached  very  near  to  each  other,  and  the 
country  was  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  watercourses, 
whose  current,  on  accoiuit  of  the  difference  of  the  level,  was 
always  from  the  Euphrates  toward  the  Tigris.  The  effect 
thereby  produced  was  that  of  au  extremely  wide  river  flow- 
ing in  numberless  channels.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is 
its  vagueness,  its  incapacity  for  definite  physical  identilica- 
tion.  See  the  article  by  Francis  Brown  in  Schaff's  He- 
Ugious  Cyclopoedia. 

Eilrnkobdi,  aMen-ko-bim  :  a  town  of  the  Palatinate,  Ba- 
varia; on  a  railway,  7  miles  N.  of  Landau  (see  map  of  Ger- 
man Euipire,  ref.  G-D).  It  luus  mineral  springs  and  manu- 
factures of  wine  and  firearms.     Pop.  (1890)  4,914. 

Edenta'ta  [Lat.  past  nartic.  of  edfiila're,  deprive  of  teeth  ; 
e  (ex),  forth  +  dens,  tootii] :  an  order  of  placental  mammals 
having  no  teeth  in  the  front  portion  of  the  jaws,  teeth,  when 
))rcsent,  all  of  the  same  general  form,  without  enamel,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Tatusia,  having  no  predecessors  and 
growing  continuously  throughout  life.  The  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  order  are  the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  pango- 
lins or  scaly  ant-eaters,  and  aard-varks  or  African  ant-eaters. 
The  extinct  forms  are  the  gigantic  glyptodons  an<l  mega- 
theria.  The  forms  and  habits  of  the  various  members  of 
the  order  are  extremely  diverse.  The  sloths  dwell  in  trees 
and  feed  solely  on  leaves,  the  ant-eaters  are  terrestrial  and 
live  on  ants  and  termites,  while  the  armadillos  burrow  in  the 
ground  and  eat  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  group  is  likewise  peculiar.  No  edentates, 
living  or  extinct,  are  found  in  Europe,  the  pangolins  arc  re- 
stricted to  parts  of  Africa  au<l  tropical  Asia,  and  the  two 
species  of  aard-varks  are  confined  to  Africa.  South  America 
is  the  chief  habitat  of  the  group  both  in  species  and  numbers, 
and  but  one  species  occurs  so  far  north  as  Southern  Texas, 
although  fossils  show  that  representatives  of  the  order  were 
once  found  in  Ohio  and  Virginia.  The  name  Edentata,  given 
by  Cuvier,  is  objected  to  by  some  as  being,  in  a  literal  sense. 
incorrect,  but  the  Linna-an  name  Bruta  is  equally  inap- 
propriate, since  it  was  used  by  him  for  a  heterogeneous  group 
containing  the  elephant,  sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  and 
manatees.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

E'deiiton:  town  and  port  of  entry;  capital  of  Chowan 
CO.,  N.  C.  (for  location  of  county,  see'  map  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ref.  2-J) ;  situated  on  raiiwav  and  on  Edenton  Bay. 
which  opens  into  Albemarle  Sound ;  150  miles  E.  bv  N.  of 
Raleigh  ;  has  extensive  fisheries.  Pop.  (1880)  1,382  ;'  (1890) 
2,205. 

Edcr-sliciin,  a'ders-him,  Alfred,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. :  divine; 
b.  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vienna.  Mar.  7,  1825;  educated  in 
Vienna;  became  a  Christian  and  a  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  ot  Scotland  1849;  passed  over  to  the  Church  ot 
England  in  1875.  He  wrote  many  volumes  on  biblical 
topics,  especially  a  superior  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  (2 
vols.,  Lonilon,  1883;  3d  cd.  188G).  ]).  at  Mentone,  France, 
Mar.  16,  1889. 


Edpssa,  t"e-des'sa,  or  Cnllirrlioe,  kiSl-liro-e'e  :  an  ancient 
city  of  Mcsoi>otamia,  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  mentioned  in  Genesis  xi.,  though  by  others 
identified  with  Erech,  one  ot  the  principal  cities'  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  its  origin  is 
undoubted,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  its  his- 
tory until  after  the  Maceiloniau  conquest  of  Persia,  when 
a  Gra'co-Macedonian  colony  was  settled  there.  It  was  78 
miles  S.  VV.  ot  Diarbekir.  It  became  the  copital  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  137  n.  r.,  and  was  tributarv  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  216  A.  D.  it  liecame  a 
Roman  military  colony.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  contained  numer- 
ous monasteries,  and  was  the  residence  of  Efiir.^em  tue 
Syrian  (g.  v.).  Christianity  was  early  introduced  in  the 
city,  though  the  legend  about  the  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  King  Abgarus  appears  to  have  no  sullicient  his- 
torical foundiition.  In  the  third  century  the  city  became 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  For  nuiiiy  years  it  was  the 
principal  center  of  Oriental  learning.  BaUlwiu,  a  leader  of 
the  crusaders,  and  afterward  King  of  Jerusalem,  became 
Prince  or  Count  of  Edessa  in  1097  a.  d.,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  Latin  principality.  Its  capture  by  tlie  Saracen 
chief  Noor-ed-DeiMi,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants,  was  the 
cause  of  the  second  crusade  (1147).  but  the  Christians  failed 
to  regain  possession.  It  was  afterward  iioss(!Ssed  succes- 
sively by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  Jlongols,  Persians, 
and  Turks.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town  ot 
Orfa  (q.  v.). 

Ed(*$sa :  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia ;  situated  about 
46  miles  N.  W.  of  Salonica.  It  continued  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Macedonian  kings  after  the  court  was  removed 
to  Pella.  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  killed 
here.  This  site  is  occupied  bv  the  modern  town  of  Vodena 
(?■  "■). 

Edfn,  ed  too.  or  Edfon  (anc.  ApoUinnpoUs  Magna  ;  Coptic, 
Atl>i>):  a  small  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Nile,  about  60  miles  above  Thebes.  It  has  two 
temples,  the  larger  one  of  which  is  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
being  in  excellent  preservation  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
Egyptian  temples  in  their  glory.  It  was  built  chieflv  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (181-145  n.  c.),  the  last  King  of  Egyp't 
who  is  noticed  in  sacred  history.  Its  entire  length  (includ- 
ing court  aii<l  temiile)  is  451  feet.  On  each  side  ot  the  en- 
trance is  a  pyramidal  tower  108  ft.  2^  in.  high,  adorned 
with  gigantic  sculptures.  Through  this  entrance  the  court 
is  reached,  161  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  inclosed  by  a 
splendid  colonnade,  each  of  whose  pillars  shows  a  design  of 
its  own.  Tiie  impression  of  this  magnificent  architectural 
structure  is  spoiled,  however,  as  the  court  is  filled  with  ruli- 
bish  and  occupied  by  wretched  dwellings.  To  the  Egyptol- 
ogist, however,  the  place  is  of  extreme  interest  as  furnish- 
ing the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple, 
and  the  great  fame  wliit^h  it  enjoyed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  seems  to  be  fully  deserved.  (See  Ecvpt,  Ancient.) 
Within  the  temple  is  the  chamber,  33  feet  by  17,  which  con- 
tained the  image  of  the  deity.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  blue  cotton  cloth  and  a  kind  of  earthenware  which  finds 
ready  sale  in  all  Egypt  on  account  of  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  pottery  depicted  on  the  monuments.  The  city 
is  noted  for  the  importuiiitv  and  insolence  of  its  beggars. 
Pop.  3,000. 

Edgar :  city ;  Clay  co..  Neb.  (for  location  of  county,  see 
map  of  Nebraska,  ref.  11-F);  on  two  railways;  26  miles 
S.  K.  of  Hastings;  in  a  district  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
stock-raising.     Pop.  (1880)  577;  (1890)  1.105. 

Edgar:  King  ot  the  English  from  959  to  975;  called  Ed- 
gar the  Peaceful,  from  the  character  ot  his  reign,  which, 
through  the  wise  administration  of  his  minister  Dinstan 
((/.  )'.),  was  marked  by  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  and 
1)V  the  promotion  of  learning.  Edgar  ruled  over  Wessex, 
N'orthumbria,  and  Mercia,  and  forced  the  Danes  of  Ire- 
land to  acknowledge  his  overlordship.  Eight  vassal  kings 
are  said  to  have  rowed  him  in  his  boat  on  the  Dee.  The 
fusion  of  the  Danes  with  his  English  subjects,  the  vigorous 
enforcement  ot  the  laws,  and  the  iinprovemeut  ot  trade 
made  his  reign  an  epoch  of  greater  prosperity  than  England 
had  hitherto  known. 

Edgar  tliP  AflieUng:  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside 
and  heir  to  the  Kiiglish  throne;  b.  in  Hungary  about  1057; 
was  chosen  king  after  the  death  ot  Harold  in  1066,  but  the 
submission  of  the  kingdom  to  William  the  Conqueror  pre- 
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Tented  Edgar's  succession,  and  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
regain  the  throne  proved  unavailing.  From  Scotland,  where 
he^had  taken  refuge  with  King  Malcolm,  his  brother-in-law, 
he  encouraged  the  revolts  of  1068  and  1071 :  joined  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  against  William  Rufus  (1091)  and 
against  Henry  I.,  but  was  taken  prisoner  tiy  the  latter  at 
Tenchebrai  (llOG).  Little  is  known  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Ed?ar.  James  David  :  member  of  Canadian  Parliament : 
b.  in  Eastern  Townships.  P.  Q..  Aug.  10.  1^41,  and  educated 
at  Quebec.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  and  sent 
to  British  Columbia  in  1874  by  the  Canadian  Government 
to  arrange  terms  for  the  postponement  of  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1873  and  sat  for  two  years :  elected  again  in  1884,  1887, 
and  1891.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodi- 
cals, and  is  author  of  Tlie  Insul rent  Act  of  1S64  (Toronto, 
1865)  and  Tlte  White  Stone  Canoe  (1887). 

Neil  Macdonald. 

Edgartowii :  port  of  entry :  capital  of  Dukes  co.,  Mass. 
(for  location  of  county,  see  map  of  Massachusetts,  ref.  6-J) ; 
situated  on  the  east  "shore  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 30  miles  from  Xew  Bedford,  on  the  mainland.  Here 
is  a  small  but  sate  harbor,  and  a  pier  on  which  is  a  fixed 
light  37  feet  high,  in  lat.  41=  23'  2.5"  N.,  Ion.  70=  29'  51"  W. 
Edgartown  is  on  the  JIartha's  Vineyard  Railway,  and  has 
communicatiou  by  steamboat  with  the  mainland.  It  is  a 
summer  resort  and  a  heailqunrters  for  whale-fishing.  Pop. 
of  township  (1880)  1,303;  (1890)  1,156;  (1895)  1,135. 

Edgefield,  or  Edgefield  Coiirt-honse :  town  (founded 
in  1785);  capital  of  Edgefield  Co.,  .S.  C.  (for  location  of 
county,  see  map  of  South  Carolina,  ref.  6-C) ;  situated  on 
railway,  24  miles  N.  of  Augusta.  Ga.  It  has  6  churches,  2 
schools,  cottonseed-oil  mill,  lirick-vards.  fertilizer-factorv, 
and  tannery.  Pop.  (1880)  808:  (1890)  1.168:  (1893)  about 
1,700.  "  Editor  OF  ■■  Advertiser." 

Edareliill :  a  ridge  in  \A'arwickshire.  England ;  7  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Banbury  (see  map  of  England,  ref.  11-H).  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  gre.nt  battle  of  the  civil  war,  which  oc- 
curred Oct.  23.  1642.  The  royalist  army  was  commanded 
by  Charles  I.,  and  that  of  the  parliauient  by  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex. Prince  Rupert,  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  broke  the  left 
wing  of  the  parliauientarians,  whoui  he  pursued  to  Kineton, 
while  the  right  wing  of  Essex's  army  defeated  the  royalists. 
Thus  the  battle  proved  disiistrous  to  both  armies,  and  the 
loss  was  so  nearly  equal  that  neither  party  could  claim  the 
victory.  Clarendon  estimated  the  total  number  of  killed  at 
5,000.  Among  the  slain  was  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  had 
led  the  king's  infantry. 

Edg'ertoii :  city  (founded  in  1858) ;  Rock  co..  Wis.  (for 
location  of  county,  see  map  of  Wisconsin,  ref.  7-E) :  situated 
on  Ch.,  M.  and  St.  P.  Railroad.  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Madison.  It 
has  7  churches,  a  large  high  school,  a  pottery,  and  34  to- 
bacco packing-houses,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tobacco  centers  in  the  State.  Pop.  (1880)  869 ;  (1890)  1  595  • 
(1895)1,972.  Editor  OF  "  Index." 

Edgewater :  village ;  Richmond  co.,  X.  Y.  (for  location 
of  county,  see  map  of  New  York,  ref.  8-A) :  situated  on  the 
northeast  shore  of  Staten  Island  ;  6  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  New 
York  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry.  It  is  on  the 
Staten  Island  Railroad,  has  numerous  churches,  and  con- 
tains the  residences  of  manv  New  York  business  men.  Pop. 
(1880)  8,044;  (1890)  14,265.  " 

Edgewortli.  Hexry  Essex  :  Roman  Catholic  priest ; 
known  as  I'Abbe  Edoewortii  de  Firmoxt;  b.  at  Edge- 
worthstown,  Ireland,  1745;  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man who  turned  Catholic:  was  educated  at  Toulouse  arid 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  and  after  taking  orders  became  tlie 
confessor  to  Madame  Elizabeth.    He  was  afterward  ap- 


pointed confessor  to  her  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  whom  he  had 
the  courage  to  attend  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  accom- 
panying him  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  and  sustaining  him 
witli  spiritual  consolation.  An  object  of  hatred  to  the  mob, 
he  escaped  from  France  amid  the  greatest  peril,  and,  in 
1796,  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
honor.  He  afterward  became  the  chaplain  of  Louis  XVIII. 
at  Jlittau.  Russia,  where  he  died  May  22.  1807.  from  a  dis- 
ease contracted  by  attending  the  French  prisoners  of  war  at 
that  place.  His  Memoirs  were  edited  in  English  by  C.  S. 
Edgeworth  (London,  1815).  and  in  French  bv  Dupont  (Paris, 
1815).     His  Letters  were  published  in  Paris.'  1818. 

F.  31.  Colby. 

Edgeworth.  Maria  :  author  :  b.  near  Reading.  England, 
Jan.  1.  1767:  reuioved  with  her  father.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth  {q.  i:),  to  Edgeworthstown.  in  Ireland,  in  1782. 
In  1801  she  pixxluced  Castle  Rackrent.  the  first  of  a  series  of 
novels,  among  the  best  of  which  are  Belinda  (1803) ;  Leonora 
(1806);  The  Absentee  (1812):  Patronage  (1814);  Ormotid 
(1817);  and  Helen  (1834).  She  also  publishe(i  Popular 
Tales  (1804)  and  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life  (1809-12).  and 
wrote  a  number  of  works  in  conjunction  with  lier  father, 
among  them  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  (1802),  7'he  Parent's  As- 
sistant, and  Harry  and  Lucy.  Her  stories  for  children 
were  as  popular  in  the  L".  S.  as  in  England.  D.  May  21, 
1849.  See  Miss  Thackeray,  The  Book  of  Sibyls  (1883),  and 
the  Life  by  Helen  Zimmern  (1883). 

Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  F.  R.  S.  :  inventor  and 
author;  b.  at  Bath.  England,  May  31,  1744.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  that  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  in- 
lierited  liis  fatlier's  estate  at  Edgeworthstown.  County  Long- 
ford. He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin."  and  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford ;  married  in  1763  and  settled  near 
Reading,  England.  His  mechanical  contrivances  brought 
him  considerable  fame,  and  in  1771  he  went  to  France  to 
superintend  part  of  the  works  undertaken  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  Rhone.  In  1782  he  removed  to  Edgeworthstown, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  education  and 
political  economy.  He  was  active  in  public  affairs  and  sat 
in  the  last  Irish  Parliament  (1798-99).  Among  his  inven- 
tions was  a  system  of  communication  by  telegrapliy.  He 
pul)lished  several  works,  mostly  in  ]iartnershi|>  witli  his 
daughter  Maria,  the  novelist,  among  them  Practical  Edu- 
cation (2  vols..  1798)  and  On  the  Art  of  Conveying  Swift 
and  Secret  Intelligence.  He  was  married  four  times.  D.  at 
Edgeworthstown.  June  13.  1817.  See  .1/emo/r.s  (partly  auto- 
biographical) of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  (1820;  3d  ed. 
1844).  by  his  daughter. 

Edgreen.  Anna  Charlotta:  author;  b.  in  Sweden,  Oct. 
1,  1849;  the  daughter  of  J.  O.  Leffler.  a  school  superinten- 
dent in  Stockholm.  She  has  written  a  numlier  of  very 
popular  realistic  novels.  Pictures  of  Life,  True  Women, 
etc.  In  1872  she  married  Mr.  Edgreen,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced,  and  in  1890  she  married  an  Italian  duke,  by  name 
Caianello.  Among  her  later  productions  is  the  drama  Hur 
man  gar  godt  (How  to  do  Good).  D.  in  Naples,  Oct.  24, 
1892.  R.  B.  A. 

Edheni  Pasha :  Turkish  statesman ;  a  native  of  Seio  and 
of  Greek  family ;  b.  in  1823 ;  purchased  as  a  slave  in  his 
boyhood;  sent  by  his  master  to  the  ficole  des  Mines,  Paris; 
returned  to  Constantinople  1839 ;  placed  on  the  general 
staff,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  aide-de-camp  to  Abd- 
ul-Mi'djid  and  captain-general  of  the  imperial  guard  1849. 
In  1867  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  the  next 
eight  years  amliassador  at  different  European  cfjurts.  In 
Dec,  1876,  he  represented  Turkey  in  part  at  the  general 
conference  of  the  powers.  In  Feb.,  1877,  he  succeeded 
Midhat  Pasha  as  grand  vizier.  He  served  in  1879  as  am- 
bassador at  Vieima.  and  from  1883  to  1885  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  He  belongs  to  the  "Young  Turkish,"  "anti- 
Softa,"  party. 


APPENDIX 


Child-sfildj' :  the  scientific  study  of  diililrcii.  The  uni- 
vorsal  iiiiive  ui)scrviiti()n  of  children,  conlribiitiiifr  as  it  does 
to  our  '■  knowledge  of  human  nalure,"and  leading  as  it  does 
in  the  best  cases  to  invaluable  artistic  insights,  not  only 

firepares  the  way  for  all  more  systematic  child-study,  l)ut  is 
iliely  to  remain  a  iirincipal  source  of  our  ]iraclical  knowl- 
odgcof  child-life.  Indeed,  one  important  object  of  the  child- 
study  movement  of  tlie  present  day  is  to  arouse  and  intensi- 
fy interest  in  the  natural  history  of  childhood  among  moth- 
ers, tcacliers,  and  others  who  lack  scientific  training.  Such 
observers  are  ailvised  to  keep  notes  of  the  spontaneous  say- 
ings and  doings  of  children,  generally  with  reference  to  some 
(juestion  or  system  of  questions  proposed  by  a  psychologist. 

Child-study  in  the  more  strictly  scientific  sense  is  his- 
torically an  outgrowth  of  older  biological  sciences.  The 
earliest  and  the  best  researches  in  this  field  arc  the  work  of 
men  trained  in  atithropology,  physiology,  neurology,  psy- 
chiatry, psychology,  or  other  related  science.  The  general 
aims,  special  ))roblems,  methods,  and  results  of  scientific 
child-study  have  developed  in  close  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  sciences,  and  they  can  not  be  rightly 
judged  nor  properly  utilized  if  taken  from  the  whole  body 
of  science  of  which  they  form  an  organic  part. 

The  outline  of  subordinate  topics  here  given  follows  the 
main  lines  which  research  ha.s  actually  taken.  Purely  med- 
ical studies,  anthropological  studies  of  the  primitive  child, 
and,  in  general,  studies  whose  interest  is  mainly  theoretical 
rather  than  educational,  are  omitted. 

The  fact  that  in  general  the  more  fundamental  functions 
develop  early  in  life,  and  the  consideration  that  the  early 
life  of  the  individual  is  possibly,  in  a  measure,  an  epitome 
of  the  race-life,  give  special  importance  to  the  stu<ly  of  in- 
fants. Very  careful  and  extended  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  first  three  years  after  birth.  They  cover  almost  every 
phase  of  physical  and  mental  development,  iiududing  the 
development  of  the  senses,  memory,  imagination,  and  intel- 
lect (and  in  particular  the  development  of  language),  of  the 
emotions  and  of  impulsive,  reflex,  instinctive,  imitative,  and 
voluntary  motions.     See  (iK-Netr'  I'syciioi.ouy. 

Study  ok  School  Children. — (a)  Anl/tropometrical. — 
The  task  of  anthropometry  is  primarily  to  determine  the 
weight,  size. and  form  of  the  human  body,  together  with  the 
causes  of  these  characteristics;  secondarily,  to  ex|)lain  the 
functional  characteristics  associated  with  the  fi^regoing. 
This  task  reipiires  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  many  in- 
dividuals varying  in  race,  sex,  age.  and  in  social  aiul  geo- 
graphical environment,  and  a  statistical  study  of  the  results 
for  the  several  classes  to  determine  with  precision  the  in- 
fluence of  varying  conditions  upon  structural  and  func- 
tional development. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  such  an  exhil)ilion  of 
human  growth  in  conneclion  with  the  causes  affecting  it, 
for  all  social  and  educational  interests, is  manifest.  Among 
spei'ilic  results  of  the  large  and  classical  researches  in  this 
field  are  the  following:  The  rale  of  growth  is  not  uniform, 
but  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  age  ;  and  is 
characteristically  different  for  different  parts  of  the  body, 
for  boys  and  girls,  for  children  of  different  race,  conditions 
of  life,  etc.  Along  with  these  physical  periodicities  go  Huctu- 
alionsof  mental  vigor.  If  now  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  maximum  growth  is  the  period  of 
maximum  ability  to  resist  disease,  and  also  of  greatest  apti- 
tude in  the  actjnirement  of  skill,  the  importance  of  these 
results  for  physical  and  mental  education  must  be  apparent. 
<-)f  quite  particular  importance  in  this  connection  are  the 
curves  of  growth,  of  motor  ability,  and  of  disease  during 
the  period  of  adolescence. 

(b)  Tliv  .SV/i.w.s. — The  extensive  modern  researches  on  the 
physiology  and  |isycholo^y  of  the  senses  luive  been  for  the 
mcst  part  confined  to  adult  subjects.  Of  the  studies  made 
upon  children  most  are  chiefly  of  hygienic  interest. 

An  examination  of  about  iiO.OOO  school  children  has 
shown  an  alarming  increase  of  myopia  from  grade  to  grade. 
Extensive  studies  on  the  lighting  and  seating  of  school- 
houses,  on  the  paper  and  printing  of  text-books,  and  on  the 


attitude  in  writing — all  bear  upon  the  correction  of  this  evil. 
The  hearmg  of  about  20,000  school  children  has  been  tested 
in  various  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  One  of  twelve  in- 
vestigators reports  about  2  per  cent,  of  defectives ;  the 
others  report  from  Ki  per  cent,  to  aliout  30  per  cent.  It  is 
held  by  the  best  authorities  (hat  the  frequency  of  partial 
deafness  among  school  children  renders  advisable  expert 
cxamiiuition  of  all  school -children  and  special  instruction 
for  defectives.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  nasal  diseases 
which  lead  to  a  stoppage  of  nose-breathing  seriously  affect 
memory,  power  of  attention,  and  so  in  general  mental 
ability:  that  if  such  stoppage  of  nose-breathing  continues, 
the  child's  mind  is  likely  to  be  permanently  stunted ;  that 
the  removal  of  the  obstructions  is  often  followed  t)y  remark- 
able intellectual  improvement ;  finally,  that  a  consiilerable 
per  cent,  of  children  suffer  in  this  way.  Bresgen  reports 
from  his  own  practice  300  cases  of  cures  of  lu-ad-pressure, 
headache,  migraine,  asthma,  hay  fever,  etc.,  through  treat- 
ment of  nasal  di.seases,  and  "demands  that  all  children  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  weak  mind  be  examined  by  a  specialist  as 
regards  nose,  ear,  and  throat." 

(c)  Motor  Ahilitij. — The  maximum  rate  and  precision  of 
voluntary  movement  and  the  general  motor  ability  as  shown 
in  the  performance  of  common  movements  have  been  stud- 
ied with  great  detail.  Sixty  thousaiui  school  children  in 
Hoston  ami  many  iiu)re  in  Kurope  have  been  observed  with 
reference  to  stuttering.  A  chief  practical  outcome  of  these 
studies  is  to  confirm  and  define  the  princiide  that  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand,  eye.  and  vocal  organs  must  not  be  over- 
used early  in  life  or  in  periods  of  special  nervous  excita- 
bility under  penalty  of  failing  to  secure  proper  training  of 
these  muscles,  and  under  penalty  of  inducing  nervous  dis- 
ease. It  seems  evident  that  rational,  physical  training, 
manual  training,  art  education,  as  [)iano-playing,  drawing 
and  the  like,  hand-work  in  the  kindergarten,  |)ennninshi|), 
especially  in  primary  grades,  and  (jral  reading,  should  take 
account  of  these  facts.  It  can  not  lie  claimed  that  teaching 
in  these  lines  does  so  except  in  occasional  cases,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  this  ignorance  ami  neglect  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  nervous  diseases  among  school  childreti. 

(d)  Central  Processes.- — All  the  more  intelligent  current 
pedagogy  emphasizes  the  importance  of  knowing  the  child's 
capacities,  attainments,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  these  underexisting  conditions.  Each  of  these  funda- 
mental [loints  has  lieen  approached  by  studies  upon  children. 
The  following  is  a  bare  statement  of  the  more  important  stud- 
ies :  (1)  Endurance  and  i^«//(/i/f.— Kecent  studies  from  sev- 
eral sciences  emphasize  the  importance  of  well-conserved 
nervous  capital  for  all  the  interests  of  life.  Among  the  facts 
of  practical  importaiu'e  are  I  he  following :  The  close  relation 
between  physical  and  mental  endurance,  the  fluctuation  of 
endurance  with  the  time  of  day,  season,  age,  mitrilion, 
blood-supply,  rate  of  growth,  adjustment  of  tasks  to  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  the  fact  thai  "  contiimously  incomplete 
restoration  "  from  fatigue  leads  to  chronic  fatigue  and  so  to 
many  forms  of  nervous  and  mental  disea.se. 

Specific  school  studies  in  this  field  are  C.alton's  statistics 
on  signs  of  fatigue  in  school  children  (as  headache,  loss  of 
memory,  thought-wandering,  slowing  reaction  time);  Bur- 
gerstein's  test  of  the  curve  of  mental  fatigue  in  one  hour's 
work,  in<licating  that  not  more  than  forly-live  minules'  work 
out  of  an  hour  should  be  reijuired  :  and  the  statistics  of 
school  disea.ses,  especially  those  of  Ilerlel  in  Denmark  and 
Key  in  Sweden,  indicating  dangerous  ovi-rpressure  in  some 
schools.  The  most  recent  investigations  of  Kriipelin  and 
Friediich  indicate  that  short  periods  of  intense  work  are 
better  for  health  and  for  the  quality  of  work  than  long 
perio(ls  of  less  intense  wcjrk.  (2)  Memari/  Span. — The  mem- 
ory span  has  been  determined  for  each  age  from  five  to  eigh- 
teen together  with  the  range  of  individual  variation.  (3) 
Ap/nrreplive  Capital. — Many  collections  of  children's  vo- 
cabularies have  been  nuule,  including  one  study  of  the  color 
vocabulary  of  school  children.  Tests  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  contents  of  children's  minds  on  entering  school. 
It  is  urged  that  primary  instruction  should  be  based  upon 
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knowledge  gained  by  such  studies.  Studies  exist  upon  chil- 
dren's ideas  of  sex  and  upon  their  religions  and  moral  ideas 
which  can  not  be  summarized  here.  (4)  Practice. — The  rate 
of  improvement  with  practice  is  not  uniform,  but  it  is  first 
rapid  and  then  gradually  slower.  Recent  investigations  in- 
dicate that  in  the  aoi|uisition  of  a  certain  skill,  for  example, 
in  the  learning  of  a  language,  there  are  occassional  brief  pe- 
riods of  rapid  improvement  preceded  and  followed  by  long 
periods  of  slight  improvement.  As  the  periods  of  rapid  im- 
provement differ  for  different  functions,  the  teacher  should 
know  the  practice-curve  of  the  function  sought  to  be  de- 
veloped. (5)  Aptitudes  and  Interests. — Many  authors  have 
shown  that  minds  are  to  be  distinguished  according  to  the 
sense  whose  impressions  are  apperoeived,  remembered,  and 
employed  with  most  aptitude  and  frequency.  Visual,  audi- 
tory, tactile,  and  motor  types  are  distinguished.  The  im- 
portance of  these  special  aptitudes  upon  the  development 
of  the  mind  and  even  upon  one's  philosophy  has  been 
shown.  Most  children  are  not  exclusively  or  extremely  of 
any  one  type,  but  there  are  many  extreme  individual  cases, 
and  these  at  least  should  be  known  as  such  by  the  teacher. 
Children's  interests  have  been  studied  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
A  study  of  the  predicates  chosen  by  children  to  describe 
familiar  things  indicates  that  young  children  are  interested 
mainly  in  the  motions  and  uses  of  things,  only  much  later 
acquiring  an  interest  in  classifying  things  into  larger 
groups.  Children's  drawings,  their  preferences  among 
stories,  their  choice  of  future  occupations,  their  collections, 
their  plans  for  spending  money,  their  a>sthetic  preferences, 
their  imaginative  creations,  their  plays,  their  lies,  their  se- 
cret languages,  their  rudimentary  society,  and  the  like  have 
been  studied  both  statistically  on  large  numbers  and  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  all  of  which  help  to  sound  the  character 
and  range  of  their  mental  and  moral  tendencies  and  the 
trend  of  change  in  these  as  they  grow  older. 

In  summing  up  the  applications  of  child-study  to  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  affirmed,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  scien- 
tific studies  of  children  have  no  immediate  educational  ap- 
plication whatever.  Most  of  them  were  made,  not  by  edu- 
cators nor  for  educational  purposes,  but  by  scientists  inter- 
ested in  the  facts  and  laws  of  human  development.  To  the 
scientists  who  believe  that  such  work  must  lead  to  far  more 
profound  and  just  views  of  man's  life  than  any  one  now  has 
every  such  study  is  precious,  as  it  is  to  the  individual  who 
has  learned  that  the  discovery  of  truth  must  often  long  pre- 
cede any  practical  application  thereof.  To  the  unscientific 
teacher  many  of  these  studies  must  look  like  so  many  use- 
less scraps.  A  recognition  of  these  separate  points  of  view 
should  prevent  much  misunderstanding. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  sort 
of  truth,  whether  philosophy,  poetry,  or  science,  is  of  much 
educational  value  except  through  persons  who  have  thor- 
oughly assimilated  that  truth.  No  sort  of  truth  can  get  to 
the  pupil  in  sealed  packages.  While,  therefore,  one  thor- 
oughly tr<ained  in  scientific  child-study  would  find  what 
knowledge  we  now  possess  a  valuable  help  in  the  decision 
of  almost  every  question  in  the  school,  one  without  such 
training  can  be  given  comparatively  few  educational  pre- 
scriptions. The  most  valuable  practical  suggestion  that  can 
be  given  teachers  desiring  help  from  child-study  is  accord- 
ingly to  become  students  of  children.  The  common-school 
teacher  can  be  directed  in  doing  this  so  far  as  to  bring  im- 
mediate advantages  to  the  school,  and  the  advanced  student 
of  pedagogy  may  secure  training  in  scientific  child-study. 
As  regards  the  study  of  children's  minds,  it  is  .ilmost  im- 
possible to  give  any  other  advice  of  importance.  We  al- 
ready have  from  educational  philosophies  the  maxim  that 
we  nuist  know  the  ajiperception  ability  and  teii<lency  of 
children.  But  such  maxims  are  only  empty  truisms  unless, 
along  such  lines  as  above  suggested,  teachers  actually  study 
the  children  they  have  in  charge. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  hygienic  outcomes  of  child-study 
may  be  put  in  the  form  of  specific  cducalional  suggestions : 

1.  There  should  be  expert  medical  examination  <if  school- 
houses,  grounds,  equipments,  programmes  of  recpiired  work, 
methods  of  teaching  in  so  far  as  these  may  affect  the  health 
of  school  children. 

2.  All  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  afford 
competent  instruction  and  training  on  school  hygiene. 

y.  School  boards  should  cause  the  present  teaching  force 
to  receive  such  instruction  from  n'sident  physicians  as  will 
lead  them  to  observe  the  more  obvious  symptoms  of  sensory, 
motor,  or  mental  defect.  Reliable  diagnosis  can  not  of 
course  be  made  by  untrained  teachers.     But  careful  atten- 


tion, directed  by  such  suggestions  as  a  physician  could  give, 
would  lead  the  teachers  to  discover  in  many  cases  the  fact 
of  defect,  as  defective  eyesight  or  hearing,  special  liability 
to  take  cold,  stoppage  of  nose-breathing;  motor  irregulari- 
ties, such  as  the  twitching  of  any  muscles:  useless  habitual 
rhythms,  such  as  tooth-grinding,  stuttering,  inability  to 
perform  coiumon  tasks,  incoordination  of  movements  when 
the  eyes  are  closed,  absence  of  iris  light  reflex,  general  mus- 
cular restlessness;  signs  of  overfatigue  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  such  as  unusual  flightiness  of  attention,  emo- 
tional depression,  weakness  of  memory,  slowness  and  diffi- 
culty in  reasoning  about  common  things,  insistent  ideas, 
unusual  indecision,  and  the  like.  When  such  or  any  ilefects 
are  known  (a)  the  defectives  of  course  will  not  be  blamed 
or  punished,  as  may  possibly  now  in  ignorance  be  done,  for 
their  inabilities;  (6)  they  will  receive  special  consideration 
in  the  assignment  of  seats  and  in  the  requirement  of  school 
tasks;  (c)  the  attention  of  parents  will  be  called  to  the  de- 
fect, and  the  child  may  receive  competent  medical  treat- 
ment. 

4.  Those  who  have  authority  to  arrange  school  pro- 
grammes should  reconsider  many  exercises  and  rei|uire- 
ments  in  the  light  of  the  fact  adduced  above  touching 
fatigue.  Eye-strain,  due  to  bad  light,  bad  print,  fauhy 
desks,  faulty  attitude  in  writing,  or  long-continued  or  pre- 
cise use,  accelerates  the  development  of  hereditary  optical 
defects  as  myopia,  hypernietropia,  astigiuatism,  etc..  if  it 
does  not  also  cause  such  defects.  Further,  eye-strain,  in- 
volving as  it  docs  long-continued  contraction  of  the  delicate 
muscles  of  the  eye,  is  specially  fatiguing  to  the  correspond- 
ing nerve  centers  and  is  proved  to  induce  nervous  disease. 
The  literature  of  this  subject  is  extensive,  and  includes 
quite  specific  directions  from  the  highest  authorities  on 
school-lighting,  books,  desks,  and  programmes  of  work. 
These  directions  are  much  too  extensive  to  be  given  here, 
but  they  are  easily  accessible.  (See  especially  Cohn's  Hy- 
giene of  the  Eye.)  Overfatigue  of  the  nerve  centers  con- 
trolling the  hand  may  be  induced  by  too  long  continued  or 
too  precise  work  in  writing,  drawings  hand-work  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, tool-work  in  the  manual-training  school,  piano 
practice,  or  the  like.  This  effect  can  be  prevented  by  short- 
ening such  exercises,  by  not  demanding  a  higher  degree  of 
precision  in  such  work  than  can  be  attained  by  moderate 
effort,  and  by  encouraging  the  use  of  the  larger  muscles 
wherever  possible  instead  of  the  smaller.  Finally,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  iicquirement  of  skill  is  not  hinilered 
but  facilitated  by  having  regard  to  these  hygienic  conditions. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiv. — Infant  Study:  See  references  given  un- 
der Genetic  Psychology  and  Psychology.  Anthrvpomet- 
ricnl  :  Bowditch,  The  Growth  of  Children  (Eighth,  Tenth, 
and  Twenty-second  Reports  of  the  Jlassachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health);  Boas.  Anthropological  Investigations  in 
Schools  (Fed.  Sem.,  1891);  Peckham,  The  Growth  of  Chil- 
dren (Sixth  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health); 
Porter,  Physical  Basis  of  Precocity  and  iJuHness  (Trans- 
actions, St.  Louis  Acad,  of  Science,  1893  and  1894).  The 
Senses:  Cohn,  The  Hygiene  of  the  Eye  (1888).  Motor 
Ability:  '&r\a.n.  Development  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ability 
{Am.  Jour,  of  P.'sycliol.,  v..  No.  2);  Ilartwell,  Heport  of  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Training  (Boston,  1891).  Central  Proc- 
esses: Burgerstein,  Die  Arbeifscurve  einer  Schuhtunde 
(Hamburg,  1891);  Galton,  On  Mental  Fatigue  {Jour.  Anthr. 
Inst.,  1888);  Hertel,  Overpressure  in  the  Schools  of  Den- 
mark (1885);  Friedrich,  Ueber  Arheitsdauer  ttnd  Arbeiis- 
pausen,  etc.  (Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic,  etc.,  xiii.,  p.  1); 
Rivers  and  Kriipelin,  Ueber  Erniiuiung  u.  Erholung  (in 
Krapelin's  P.-iychologische  Arbeiten.  i.,  027);  Key,  Schul- 
hygieni.-iche  Unter.sucliungen,  trans,  by  Burgerstein  (1889); 
Bfilton.  Memory  in  Children  {A7n.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  iv.,  3); 
Hall.  Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School 
(1893);  Wolfe,  The  Color  Vocabulary  of  C/i/Wrew  (Studies, 
University  of  Nebraska,  vol.  i..  No.  3) ;  Berger,  Ueber  den 
Einfiuss  d.  Uebung.  etc.  (Wundt's  Philosophische  Studien, 
vol.' v..  170);  Dresslar,  On  the  Psychidogy  of  Touch  {Am. 
Jour.  Psychol.,  vi.,  3);  liurnhnm.  Individual  Differences  in 
the  Imagination  of  Children  {Ped.  Sem.,  ii..  2);  A  Scheme 
for  the  Classi,licatio7i  of  Child-study  {Ped.  Sem.,  ii.,  2); 
('hrisman,  Paidologie  (Jena,  1896),  especially  valuable  for 
its  bibliography,  which  covers  every  department  of  child- 
study.  Periodical  publications  in  this  field  are  Child-study 
Monthly  (Chicago,  III.);  Studies  in  Education  (Stanford 
University) ;  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child- 
study  (SoTmaX,  Illinois);  Pedagogical  Seminary  (VVorcester, 
Mass.).  William  L.  Bryan. 
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Cuba  :  On  Feb.  24, 1893,  after  several  years  of  secret  prep- 
aration, the  latest  of  the  rebellions  against  Spanish  sover- 
eignty in  Cuba  began.  The  causes  that  produced  it  were  the 
same  that  had  kept  the  island  in  insurrection  or  discontent  for 
a  half  century.  The  insurgents  soon  formed  tlie  Republic  of 
Cuba,  but  their  government  sought  in  vain  to  secure  recog- 
nition from  the  V.  S. 

At  the  close  of  1807  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  but  all  the  large 
towns  and  the  coasts  were  held  by  Spain,  which,  from  first 
to  last,  had  sent  2U0.000  soldiers  to  Cuba.  General  Martinez 
Campos,  who  had  been  afipointed  captain-general  and  in- 
structed to  put  down  the  insurrection,  having  resigned,  was 
succeeded  by  (ien.  W'eyler.  Weyler,  as  a  war  measure,  or- 
dereil  all  the  dwellers  in  the  rural  districts,  under  pain  of 
death  if  tliey  disobeyed,  to  concentrate  in  the  large  town.s. 
There  they  were  known  as  reconcenlradiis.  Hemmed  in  by 
the  garrisons,  large  numbers  of  them  perished  of  hunger, 
though  relief  was  sent  from  the  U.  S. ;  and  it  is  said  the 
rural  populace  of  the  western  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara  was  practically  exter- 
minated. Weyler  was  the  object  of  so  much  indignation 
on  account  of  his  alleged  inhuman  methods  that  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.-Gen.  Blanco. 

In  earlier  years  tlie  Spanish  crown  had  repeatedly  prom- 
ised reforms,  and,  in  particidar,  greater  political  privileges. 
No  promise  had  been  fulfilled, and  the  Cubans  regarded  the 
pledge  of  an  autonomist  government,  granted  late  in  1897, 
as  the  merest  subterfuge.  The  grievances  of  the  Cubans, 
the  alleged  inhumanity  of  the  Spanish  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  the  immense  loss  to  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  which 
had  declined  $69,000,000  a  year  for  three  years,  or  over  two 
thirds  of  the  normal  trade  with  the  island,  had  produced  a 
profound  impression  in  the  U.  S.,  which  was  greatly  intensi- 
fied by  the  blowing  up  of  the  U.  S.  battle-ship  Maine  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15,  1S98,  with  the 
loss  of  over  200  of  her  crew;  and  on  Apr.  11  President 
McKinley  sent  a  me.ssage  to  Congress  recommending  armed 
intervention  in  Cuba.  On  the  19th  Congress  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  the  island  ;  on  the  2Ist  the 
President  sent  an  ultimatum  to  .Spain,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain  and  tlio  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington  received  their  passports.  On  the  following  day 
a  U.  S.  squadron  set  out  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Cuba  from 
Cardenas,  on  the  north  coas%  around  the  west  end  <if  the 
island  to  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast. 

The  leading  events  of  the  war  were  the  destruction  on 
May  1  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Manila,  in  the 
Pliilippines,  by  Commodore  Dewey's  squadron  ;  the  hunt  for 
the  Spanish  squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera  by  the  Sfpiad- 
ron  01  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  ending  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  forts  at  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  May 
12  ;  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  which 
Cervera's  squadron  had  taken  refuge,  beginning  on  May  24; 
the  landing  of  the  first  U.  S.  force  in  Cuba,  GOO  marines,  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  on  Juno  10;  the  vain  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  to  dislodge  them  on  June  11-14;  the  landing  of 
about  18.000  troops  near  Santiago,  uniler  command  of  Major- 
Gen.  Shafter,  oti  June  22,  2:i ;  the  first  land  fight  near 
Santiago,  in  which  16  of  the  attacking  force  were  killed  and 
40  wounded  ;  the  assault  on  the  outworks  of  Santiago  on 
July  l,3,lhe  total  loss  in  the  fighting  before  .Santiago  being 
2:iG  killed,  1,274  wouiuled,  and  84  missing;  the  disl ruction 
of  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron,  while  attempting  to  escape, 
on  July  3,  by  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  the  Spaniards  losing  G  war-ships,  about  600  killed, 
and  over  1,:{00  prisoners;  the  surrender  of  Santiago  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Cuba  to  Gen.  Shafter,  with  about  22.000  Span- 
ish troops,  on  July  14;  the  landing  of  Gen.  Miles  and  about 
20.000  lroo[>s  in  Puerto  Rico,  July  2o  et  afq.;  and  the  capture 
of  Manila  l)y  troops  from  the  U.  S.  under  Gen.  Merritt,  aided 
by  Dewey's  ships,  Aug.  13. 

The  blockade  of  the  Cuban  ports  was  from  the  first  very 
effective,  considering  the  extent  of  the  coast-line  to  be  guard- 
ed. The  fact  that  supplies  were  landed  along  unguarded 
portions  of  the  south  coast  led  the  President  on  June  28  to 
extend  the  Idockade  of  southern  Culm  1o  Cape  Cruz. 

On  Aug.  12  a  protocol  was  signed,  providing  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  surrender  of  Spain's  title  to  Cuba, 
the  cession  of  Puerto  Rico  and  one  of  the  Ladrones  to  tlie 
U.  S..  and  the  occupation  of  .Manila  by  the  U.  S.  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  formal  treaty  of  peace. 

Of  the  two  districts  in  Cuba  occupied  by  U.  S.  troops  up 
to  August  Guantanamo  Bay  is  one  of  the  largest  inlets  on 


the  Cuban  coast,  but  its  commerce  has  always  oeen  small,  as 
the  products  of  most  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations 
find  their  most  convenient  outlet  at  Santiago.  40  miles  far- 
ther west.  Santiago  is  second  oidy  to  Havana  in  strategic 
and  political  importance,  and  is  the  most  flourishing  seaport 
of  the  south  coast.  The  fine  deep  basin  forming  the  bay  is 
reached  through  an  inlet  only  180  yards  wide.  The  town  is 
well  fortified,  and  the  promenades,  gardens,  and  many-col- 
ored buildings  of  the  city,  with  its  splendid  views  of  the  bay, 
mountains,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  make  Santiago 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  Antilles.  The  iron 
mines  from  10  to  16  milescast  of  the  city  are  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  enterprises  in  Cuba,  'the  production  of 
one  of  the  mining  companies  controlled  bv  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1890  was  362.068  tons,  which  was  a  fourth  of 
the  total  importation  of  iron  ores  into  the  U.  .S.  during  that 
year.  The  ores  are  brown  and  red  hematite.  The  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  mines  by  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  has  been  almost  unproductive  since  "the  last  Cuban 
rebellion  began,  at  which  time  nearly  2.000  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them.  Submarine  cables  radiate  from  Santiago 
to  South  America  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
For  Spanish  views,  see  Cuyas,  'J'lie  ^'ew  CoiiMifutidnul 
Laws  fur  Cuba  (New  York,  1897);  for  Cuban  views.  Free 
Cuba,  edited  by  John  Guitcras  (Philadelphia,  1896).  See 
also  J.  II.  Clark,  Cuba  ami  the  Fight  for  Freedom  (Phila- 
delphia, 1896);  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Cuba  in  War  Time 
(New  York,  1897);  A.  .S.  Rowan  and  M.  M.  Ramsev,  The 
Island  of  Ciifia  (New  York,  1896) :  C.  Benoist,  L'Espagne, 
Cuba,  et  les  Etats-Unis  (Paris,  1898).  C.  C.  Adams. 

Dawson  [named  for  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada]  :  a  steamboat  laniling.  on 
the  Upper  Yukon  river,  of  the  Klondike  mining  district, 
Canada;  situated  in  64°  o  N.  lat.,  138  W.  long!  (see  map 
of  Canada,  ref.  4-E).  Gold  was  discovered  on  Bonanza 
creek  on  Aug.  16,  1896,  from  which  event  date  the  begin- 
nings of  Dawson.  The  town  is  1,300  miles  up  the  Yukon. 
The  ascent  of  the  river  by  steamei-s  requires  about  forty 
days,  and  though  the  transportation  companies  send  their 
goods  by  the  river  route,  most  miners  prefer  the  shorter 
overland  trails.  The  town  is  the  distriliutiiig-jioint  for  all 
the  gold-bearing  creeks  that  conqiose  the  Klonilike  district. 
It  has  several  hotels  and  restaurants,  a  theater,  and  a  week- 
ly newspaper  (1898),  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  copy.  Average 
pop.  about  4.000.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  three 
coldest  months  is  —  24°  F.  C.  C.  Adams. 

Dewar,  .Iamks.  M.  A.,  F.  R,  S..  F.  R.  S.  E. :  chemist;  b. 
in  1842  at  Kincardine-on-Forth,  Scotland  :  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Kdinburgh.  and  continued  his  study  of  chem- 
istry there  as  assistant  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  Later,  he 
went  to  Ghent  to  study  with  Prof.  August  Kekule.  After 
holding  several  comparatively  unimportant  jiositions,  he 
became  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  PI]ili)So|ihy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Fullerian  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Royal  Institution  of  tireat  Britain.  His  most 
noteworthy  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  his  re- 
searches into  the  behavior  of  gases  under  great  pressures  at 
temperatures  approaching  the  absolute  zero.  In  1886  he 
liquefied  oxygen  and  solidified  nitrogen  and  air,  and  in 
1897  he  succeeded  in  liquefying  fluorine,  an  element  so  elu- 
sive that  its  characteristics  had  never  been  accurately  ob- 
served until  he  reduced  it  to  an  inert  liquid.  Besides  re- 
ports on  litjuelied  gases.  Prof.  Dewar  published  The  Oxida- 
tion Products  of  Picoline  ;  Specific  Heat  of  Carbon  at  Iliijtx. 
Temperatures ;  The  Physiological  Action  of  Light ;  Spec- 
troscopic Investigations;  and  numerous  other  papers. 

Dy'Cii,  orTaiya  [Indian  word  meaning  pack  or  load] :  an 
Alaskan  coast  settlement  at  the  head  of  Dyea  Inlet,  Lynn 
Canal  (see  map  of  Alaska,  rcfs.  4-II  and  2-II).  Here  begins 
the  Dyea  or  Chilkoot  Pass  route  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yukon.  The  trail  over  Chilkoot  Pass  has  been  used  by  the 
Indians  for  generations,  and  until  1897  it  was  practically  the 
only  overland  route  followed  by  miners  to  the  Yukon  gold- 
fields.  At  the  head  of  Dyea  Inlet  are  extensive  shoals,  and 
ocean  ve.*sels  discharge  their  cargoes  by  lighters  or  upon  a 
rocky  point  a  mile  from  the  settlement,  to  which  they  are 
carried  by  wagons.  The  trail  over  the  pass(3..')00  feet  aljove 
the  sea)  is  diflicult.  but  the  distance  to  Lake  Bennett,  be- 
yond the  pass,  is  only  atiout  30  miles;  an<l  from  this  lake 
there  is  a  waterway  of  548  miles,  through  lakes,  rapids,  and 
rivers  to  Dawson,  in  the  Klondike  ilistrict.  The  popula- 
tion of  Dyea  is  mostly  transient,  and  varies  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand.  C.  C.  Adams. 
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